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P  E  E  F  A  C  E 

TO  THE  AHSHICAH  SDITIOIf. 


Thk  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  London 
editor  ts  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almost  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meaner  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  ntter  in- 
significance ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
mterescing  de^Rirtment  of  stady,  which  it  might  otherwise  hare  cost  h'im  the  labour 
irf*  a  i^le  life  to  accumnlate.  All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  ^>ecii]ations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  work  is,  in 
tnith,a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  fulness 
and  acearacy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
Wen  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  mil  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
researeb,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol- 
■me  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  American  edi- 
tor has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  natarally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
bfltions  by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
hiving  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has.  availed  himself  of  rari- 
ons  sourees  of  information  Jbnt  more  fmrticularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasore  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  CoUeotion  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
sis  learned  frieiAl]  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
peodix  to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  modems,  and  has 
slforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
Tier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
csrions  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  MitOT  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  pnblished 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Prt^essor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lombia College,  now  President  of  that  institution ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
k  stating  his  obligations  to  the  laboars  of  this  distiitguished  scholar,  since  it  aflbrds 
him,  also^  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  wen  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
Ac  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well.  - 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
Bade  which  ma^  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  T^  guard 
Sfainst  soch  a  result,  grebt  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Creek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
■t  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
«ely  after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,'be  throMm  out  of 
'be  alphabetical  order,  their  plaees  can  be  diseovered  in  an  instant  by  the  General 
hdex  at  the  end  of  the  Tolame.  Jn  the  English  edition,  again,  the  referenoes  and 
■Aaritiea  are  given  in  the  body  of  Uie  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
nUu,  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  very  donbtful  propriety,  since  it  man  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  ao  Engliah  aentence,  and  destroyi,  in  some  degree,  its  continuity.  *Thia 
IS  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  ao  convenient,  that 
it  is  flurprising  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance'  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  fall  reference  is  gfren  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classided  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  hy  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com- 
pilations  of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
index  RaisonnS  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  <andeT  appropriate  heads,  s%that,  by  roeana 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructor,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
■nb-rector  of  the  GraDama^Bchoo]  of  Colambia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previoua  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that*  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo- 
le  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
y  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  aire  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemacfaus  may  have  crossed  thia 
bridge  in  travelling  into  Laconia  I  The  visionary  nature  "of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  thia  aubjeet,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  utt^ 
altered.  Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  laat  to  be  as  modem  a  struc- 
ture as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycln,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  tmt  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  modem 
Gredc  chapel  1 
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TO  THS  LOHDON  EDITIOK 


Tbb  ttud^f  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  philo*' 
logical  stadies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
Mu-liei  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Qro- 
BOTius  and  Grevins,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con- 
tMii«d,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
mfematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  ;  they  wrote 
BMot  antiqvity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  Uwir  owm  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Be— n  civillxatioa.  Bat,  by  the  labonra  of  modem  scholara,  life  has  been  breathed 
■so  the  atody :  men  are  no  longor  satit6ed  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart- 
toerti  <tf  the  mbjeet,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  eonception  of  antiquity  as  an 
MBnie  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
fionas  Antiqaities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
BMNlern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
■stiqairr  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
babrs  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulBe  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
•ceded  by  the  works  of  BOrkh,  K.  O.  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
dutiBguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
Mglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
peat  jarisu  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
frofeondest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientiflc  point  of 
view  oee  of  moeh  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Soman  law,  but  without  a 
conpetent  knowledge  of  whieh  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  hu 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
aer,  Hiidtwaleker,and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed- The  discovery  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
afonttatioD  on  the  subject,  which  bus  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
Modcra  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  pnrticutnrly 
■eetioaed.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littl« 
■Ueelion,  has  been  diligeotly  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann 
aad  Leasing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  iu  art,  to  which  we  are 
adebced  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  malce  the 
eaaalts  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
fkmm  n  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
■■rimi  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  oy  eonsuUing  a  large 
— ifaor  ai  corny  works,  whieh  few  students  can  have  aeeess  to.  It  waa  therefore 
ihec^t  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  whieh  shonld  be  founded  on 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  eould  be  derived 
boas  the  best  modem  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
lo  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
fafaens  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  antiquity. 

b  was  supposed  that  this  work  mi^ht  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
•f  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
fi  aoch,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
hi  the  ase  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
ana  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply. 
Atcardingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  lo  the  classical  authors, 
httibo  to  the  beat  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  informetioa 
«■  each  aubjeet^  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  hia  inquiries  farther     he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  gire  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works 
as  a  full  aceoant  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case,  with 
■ueh  articles  as  treat  of  the  Soman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri- 
ters are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rear 
sons  induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  ed^ 
tor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de- 
partments of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  ofiered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  m 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complet« 
aeoonnt  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  aystematie 
work.  An  example  will  illnatrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  qnrtematie  work  by  putting 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  in  *. 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  oUiet 
an^ects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer*s  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors^ is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
oontained  in  the  work :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen* 
eral  superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  hae 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  onneceasary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  rv 
sponsible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  har« 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
tenn  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  woric 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
lure  aometimes  been  improperly  inelnded  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqai* 
ties.  Neither  the  names  of  persona  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  pTesen.t  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millings  Feintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbeiu's  and 
D'Hancarville^B  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illuBtrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  on  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
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the  «my  in  iriiieh  it  was  nsed,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  conrey.  Be- 
sides  which,  acme  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiqnity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Coosiderable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  may  still  be  a  few  omisuons.  I^me  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occDT  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  foond, 
hf  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so. 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti- 
cles, which  are  not  treated  of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  difier- 
eat  beads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles. The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub* 
jeets  connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
nrions  reasons,  been  ^and  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
asmea,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent  Any  little  difficulty  which 
■ay  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  intfex,  where  the  snl^ects 
an  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  aent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  hia  own  words : 

**  Hie  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
aecenary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  leetnres  on  Romaa  Law,  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of 'proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  hare  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  aueh  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  ot  the  library  of  his  friend,  BIr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin. 
eda's  Inn.  These  eireumstanees  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfeetions  which  will  be  apparent  enou^  to  diose  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  IS  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
o(  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mste  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  iriio  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dnWnce  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himeelf,  if  any 
of  uese  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers ;  and  that 
a  c«nuadenaion  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
oniasion  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
nd  sometimes  unintelligible.  • 

Hough  few  modem  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  diem,  to  Eng- 
liriunen,  are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  beat,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
E^ish  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Boaan  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  bieen  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
ised,  and  with  very  little  profit," 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  this 
*sdc  is  under  to  Ur.  Long.   It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  proness  he  has  always 
1  ready  to  give  his  coansel  whenever  it  waa  needed.   It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
a  of  duty  o  it  ia  of  pleaanre  to  make  this  pnUie  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
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*ABACVLOS  {iiaxiaxot),  s  diminatiTe  of  Ab- 
Acn,is  prindpilly  ftpplied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  flr  aonaics  of  a  tesseiated  paTemeat  (Vtd. 

AB'ACUS  laSaf)  denoted  general^  and  prima- 
ifir  ^  sqHiB  tablet  any  material.  Hence  we 
U  it  appUed  in  the  fidlowing  iqpecial  sigoUca- 


L  la  n^iBetiiie  ft  denoted  Ae  flat  sqttaje  stone 
ariaefe  ccmttoted  the  h^test  member  or  a  colimm, 
bdof  pbeed  immediate];  onder  the  architrave.  Its 
Me  H  to  be  traced  back  to  the  veiy  ia&ncT  of  ar- 
ffcltPcBife.  Aa  the  tnmk  of  the  bee,  which  sop- 
lORed  ifee  roof  tjf  the  eari^i  log^hot,  required  to  be 
Msed  apon  a  flat  square  stme,  and  to  have  a  stooe 
AT  tile  of  limilaT  form  fixed  on  its  sommit  to  pre- 
tem  it  fiom  decar,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
imrs  vas  made  wmi  a  sqoaie  base,  and  was  cover- 
ed ^njb  an  Ataena.  The  annexed  figure  Is  drawn 
An  Amt  ia  the  Biitidi  Moaeiim,  which  was  taken 
bum  the  Vmabmaa  at  Athene  and  is  a  periect  spe- 
CBMB  of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


b  the  more  omamoiled  orders  of  archltectare, 
iBchas  die  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  tbe,abacDs  were 
cBTTcd  inward,  sod  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
vas  ficqnently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
bni  the  name  .Abacas -was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
fimgfiad  and  wiiiched,  as  wdl  as  in  iti  original 

IL  The  dfaninntiTe  Asacdlos  (u&»£vitor)  denoted 
a  nle  of  maiUe,  glass,  or  any  oUier  sahstance  used 
far  Baking  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  aecoont  of  glass,  says  *  "  It  is  ardfi- 
(Uly  stained  as  in  making  the  small  tOes,  which 
Me  pcBou  call  abaenlL^  MoscbioD  says  that 
te  magiififwit  riiip  baflt  by  Aiddmedes  fbr  EQero, 

2 of  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
tfles,  of  Tariotu  cdoon  ana  mateilab.* 
IL  Aucca  was  also  employed  in  archltectare 
^Aaoto  a  panel,  cofier,  or  sqnari  compartment  in 
^vdl  or  c^fiag     a  chamber.  As  panels  are 


-     l^W*,  Si,  »;  Ir,  1,  7.>-a.  (K.  N-  mt,  91.^-4. 


{ntmded  fbr  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  ov 
riched  with  palntuie.^  PU^yi  in  describing  the 
progreaa  of  loxniy  mth  respect  to  the  decoia£n  at 
apartments,  soys  that  the  Ronans  were  now  no  loog> 
er  satisfied  with  panels,*  and  were  bc^ilnning  eves 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacds  fitfther  denoted  a  wooden  tiay,  i 

a  sqpunboaidsanoonded  by  a  raised  bolder.  This 
mar  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enomerallon  of  the  thiagc  naeonaiy  fn  fti> 
nishing  a  Sam  (aWwtast)^  he  mentlaBa  "<>»  ab»> 
cus.'" 

Soch  a  tray  would  be  useftU  tor  various  pmpcK 
ses.*  It  mint  veiy  well  be  used  fiir  making  bread 
and  coafecticaiaiy;  and  hence  the  name  of  abaeni 
iu6a4,  iiattiw)  was  given  to  the  iidaTpa^  «.  t,,  tte 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.* 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  with 
sand  or  dn^  was  used  by  "'■**™^*''^ri*^T  for  dnw^ 


.  It  is  evident  that  Uils  contrivance  would  ba 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetidaa:  andtothla 
application  of  it  PersiiiS  alludes,  when  he  censorea 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  nnmben  on  the  abacas 
and  the  partitions  In  its  divided  dnst."*  In  this  iz>* 
stance  toe  poet  seenis  to  have  tapposed  perpendictw 
lar  lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
opOD  the  board;  and  the  instrument  mi^t  thns,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  for 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  parpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  peipendicular  woo^ 
en  divislais,  the  space  on  the  li^t  hand  being  in* 
tended  fbr  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  ^e  next  fbr 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thns  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calciUate,"*  i  t.,  reckon  by 
the  nse  of  stones.*  The  figure  following  is  design* 
ed  to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appearance  d 
snch  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stooe  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partitioa  until  they 
amotmtea  to  lO,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  ont  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  pat  one  stone  Into  the  next  paitt* 
tion.  The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man* 
ner  amount  to  lO,  dins  representing  I0xl0=10(k 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  oat  the  10,  and 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  pa> 
tition,  and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  in 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 


1.  (J%^  H.  N.,  xiziii.,  »;  xzzr.,  IS.)— t.  ("NcB^teaDt 
ju  atMd :»  H.  N.,  zzzr.,  l.>— 1  (D*  R«  Riut.,  10.)-*.  (VtUL 
Cntbi^Tnga^,  ed.  Bnnkal,  p.  17.— Ptdlw,  vl.,  M;  z-  lOS.— 
Bekker,  Aneo.  One.,  i.,  tr.}— 0.  (HmtcOi.,  «.  r.MdKnm.— 
SchoL  IS  TiMoe.,  ^l.)-9.  (Eiutath.  fai  Od.,  {-.107,  p.  WT.) 
—7.  ("AlMMniiiMi««,MMel0i>ipaiw«»«M*:  Pen-Sat- 
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It  is  evident  that  dte  same  method  miglit  be  em- 
pkmd  in  adding,  subtractiag,  ormoldplyiDg  weighu 
and  measures,  aod  sums  of  money.  Thus  the  stones^ 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  stand  for  3  stadia,  o 
flMra,  9  fathom,  3  cubUs,  and  1  foot.  The  abacas, 
tavfaw,  can  never  be  much  used  by  iu  at  the  pies- 
Wt  day,  mring  to  ooi  various  divisions  of  veig^its 
tndauattres^  We  should  need  one  abacus  &>r 
•AiUan,  eents,  Ac;  another  for  aTc^npois  wei^it; ; 
•  Aiid  fat  tsav  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  lioip>' 
ew,  There  the  wEale  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
wbere  ererr  measure,  wdght,  is  the  tenth  part 
«f  the  next  greater  one,  dus  instrument,  called 
Suffonpan,  is  very  mnch  used,  and  vith  astiHiishing 
•Blpidity.  It  is  said  that,  wliile  one  man  reads  over 
flmitiy  a  nnmber  of  soms  of  raeney,  another  can 
ada  Uiem  so  as  to  ^ve  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
Aas  done  reading. 

That  the  spaees  of  the  abacas  actually  denoted 
idifoeot  valaea,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
■eenuiarisan  in  Pidybiss:*  "All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
tag  events;  but  this  is  particalarly  the  case  vith 
ttose  who  ireqaent  the  palaces  of  longs.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,*  which,  according  to  the 
fdeasure  of  the  calculator,*  are  at  one  time  the  value 
cf  a  snail  c<m>er  coin,*  and  immediately  aAerwaxd 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.*  Thus  cooitiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miser^le." 

VU.  By  another  variation  the  Ajaccs  was  adap^ 
ed'for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
had  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Falame- 
das:  hence  they  called  it  "the  abacas  of  Palame- 
des.***  It  probablv  bore  a  cmsidenble  resemblance 
10  the  modem  backgammon-boaid,  dice'  being 
Aiown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "meD**  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacub  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cujiboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  wnich  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  for  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
ofvaloable  and  ornamental  atensils: 

"yeeper  mnUipHces  abaco  splendetde  ctcoentos 
ArgetiH  nigri  poada  defodxaai."* 

^Tbis  passage \nust  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
k  square  frame  with  shelves  or  paxtitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  dinsioos  wnich  have 
been  described  nnder  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  mi^ht  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  tlie  sense  now  under 
Cfli""'d  pra*ii  f>n  ■ 

We  are  informed  that  Inxories  of  this  description 
were  first  fBtrodoced  at  Rome  fhun  Asia  Minor 


aMmr  :  XnMh.  u  Od.,  i.,  107,  ^  19M.}-7.  (icMM.)-a. 
(»«mL)-0.  (Udm.  ^oO.,  Cur.  niL.  7,  B.) 
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In  the  above  passage  of  Sidmins,  the  piindpal 
ase  of  the  abacas  now  described  is  indicated  by  the 
word  armti,  reiening  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  omtauied,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  oar 
word  "plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  of 
gold  and  other  precioas  sabstances.* 

The  term  abacas  must,  however,  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unadorned 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  trieliuinm  and 
diuldng-vessds  of  a  poor  man,' 

"Lecttuerat  Codn  Pnovia  vtim&r,  itraorii  kz 
Oniamatlim  abad,  memn  el  fonuliu  jtifia 
Camtkartu."* 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  fimdtnre  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
osually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  pait  of  the'  theatre  was  called 
u&uccf,  "  the  ^>aci."  It  aeeais  to  have  been  on  or 
the  stage;  faidier  than  this  its  posititoi  eaoliot 
be  at  pieseat  determined.  We  may,  however,  inte 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  m  ovw 
ery  other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  sqoaie  tablt^WM  a^ 
idieable  in  this  ease  alsa 

ABAUEHA'Tia  {YiC'tiaicirnimi  UiMCK 

PAVIO.) 

ABPICATIO.   {Vid.  HAeisTaiTiis,  Apocbbt»> 

18.) 

'ABIES,  the  "fV,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  eo- 
idferons  tribe,  wdl  known  for  the  valuable  timber 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.   The  oN 
Mn  of     Latin  name  is  onknown ;  that  of  the  Eng^ 
mh  uipellation  is  the%xon  AwA-tnu^K, ^'fir-wood." 
The  Mia  Piaa,  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  styled 
by  Virgil  pukkerrimu  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  richly 
merits  the  name.    Antiqaaiians  have  lost  them- 
selves in  vain  attempts  to  lecoDCile  dedaiatioa 
of  Cssar     13),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaol  except  the  beech  and  abtes,  with  th« 
well-known  fiict  that  fir-wood  is  abnndant  in  th« 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  evea 
beneath  the  fbandations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Ccesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  sihxrfir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  be 
found  it. — The  common  tXani  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  been  either  the  Pinus  abies  or  the  Pima  Ori- 
ents (Toumefort).   There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Irveo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  fonner  to  be  the 
Pinus  abia,  or  common  "Pir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pinuspicea,  or  "Yellow-leaved  Fir."* 

•  AB'IGA,  the  hert)  "fp-ouiui-pine,"  called  also  *'  St. 
John's  teort."  The  LaUn  name  is  derived  ftom  this 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortitm.*  The 
Abiga  ia  the  same  with  the  Chanuepitya  iXa/tain£- 
rvf)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  latter 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  .The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Aji^a  Ckamapitys ;  the  3d  the  Ajis;a 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel);  while  me 
3d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  T^tucrlum 
svpinum  or  vumfamim.*  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  that  we 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  hini), 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  ment  refutation.' 

ABLECTI.   (Fid.  ExTRAOBDiNARii.) 

ABLEGWINA  {avo?.cyjtm')  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice. 
The  word  is  derived  from  aNegere,  in  imitation,  of 


I.  (Lir.,  zxiiT.,  9.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiix.,  8.)— 2.  (Vid.  Cic, 
Tnio., T.,  ai.— VuTo^dB  Liny.  Ltt.,  ii.,  33^p.  490,  ed.  Spen 
^1.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  18T.)— 4.  (Adnnw,  Appsod.,  ■.  v.  Adnj-) — 9. 
("  QBod  mUnt  i««u«."    Vid.  Plin„  H.  N.,  xxW.,  9,)— IS.  I  Ad- 
M^AjWB^,  ■.  T.  xaftmetnt.}—!  (IMaMond.,  iii.,  17a. — F*« 
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ABRAAOa, 


Ike  Greek  iwoXrytiv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
mMBua.  These  pans  were  also  called  Porrida, 
Pnaenmtm,  PrmmdA.    (  Vid.  Sacbipicm.) 

AoOLIA,  a  wooUcQ  cloak  or  pall,  is  probablr 
•11I7  a  vaned  form  of  pallium  (fopoc).  with  which 
ihis  wotd  is  neailj,  if  not  alu^ther,  identical  in 
■ignifiealiaa.  The  &na  and  masoer  of  wearing 
IM  ahoUji  mxy  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
vhich  tie  tana  from  the  bas-ieliefB  tm  the  tii- 
■nphil  arch  of  Septimins  Sevenu  at  Rome. 


yit  "warA  was  In  nse  before  Que  Augnstan  age ; 
ht  it  oecms  fa  a  passage  cited  Konius  Marcel- 
fxm  one  of  tbe  satires  oT  Vairo,  Nonius  Mar- 
cethfs  qpMes  tbe  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
ns  von  soldiers  (vestis  mUitaris),  and  thtls  op- 
pnrrf  to  tbe  toga.  There  can  he  no  doabt  that  it 
was  BDR  especiany  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
Ac  toga,  which  was  osed  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  ihoagh  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  BBch  too  lar^e,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
■btm  ihe  bodj  to  be  conrenient  in  time  of  war. 
Bai  it  b  also  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient ; 
■athois,  thai  the  aimlla  was  hj  no  means  confined 
ta  its  BSC  to  military  occasions.^ 

JmBal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex- 
jKoaSij  that  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
Upon  the  cBKior,  says,  "  He  took  tip  his  cloak  in  a 
Eieat  hnnr.  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar- 
menL  made  amply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  asieaed  vitb  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
very  criKl  and  base  action  facimu  m^'^'^  aboBa, 
literally  "  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  erpres- 
ricB  bis  bern  explained  as  meaning  "■  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,"  ana  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
o^iaer  of  a  giarer  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
cnme  so  enormoas  as  to  require  a  larger  cloak  to 
hide  iL  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  tbe 
laciait  scholiast  on  JUTcnal,  who  explains  majoris 
dnSc  as  cqnivalent  to  majorii  foBH.    (Vid.  Fal- 

The  EVriplns  of  die  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  ahol- 
Ic  asiaO)?  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
tie  Axxunites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
WrW  ■jo/Jt^,  osed  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
ftnof  that  tbe  ^mlla  was  a  kind  of  l/iariov,  i.  e.,  a 
van  OT  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
a»k.  m-nalL 

■AB'SAMIS  C^^pof^i)'  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
faed  by  Oppian*  and  AthenEens.*  According  to 
Ctit.  ii  is  tnc  Bream,  namely,  the  Cffprrnus  Brama, 
L:t  Airamtis  Vvifioris  (Covier).  Rondelet,  howCT- 
wbom  G^ner  is  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
wfeaes  or  vaiiety  of  tbe  Qpima  {TTiritta).* 


L  ^mm^  CUig.,  e.  39.— Mutial,  i..  IH;  nil.,  46.)— S. 
f*Jf»[i7^n«bn»holla,''i*.,75.)— a.  (fliL,L,  >«.)— 4.  (xii., 


ABROQATIO.  (Vid.  Lei.) 
♦ABROT'ONUM  (aSporovov},  a  plant,  of  which 
tvo  species  are  described  by  Dioscotides,'  the  male 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  these,  by  the  aln 
most  general  agreement  of  the  commentators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisut 
Abratonwnt,  L.,  or  Southernwood,  About  the  other 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Artemisia  PonUca ,-  Dodonsus,  the 
A.  arborescensf  and  Matthiolus,  the  SavloUna  Cham- 
aty^risna,  or  common  Lavender  Cotton.  Adams 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last  Galen  recognises  the 
two  species  described  by  Dioseorides;  butNicandei; 
Paulus  .£gineia,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  wliicli 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abretonum.* 

♦ABSINTHIUM  (iV-ivfltoi'),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioseorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  aclmowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  absiniMum.  or  common  wormwood;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  wnether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  PonUca  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Aftmtisia  vuriHiaa.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprcn^l  to  be  the  jl.  pabnaia^.,  whidi, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  In  Santonge.  The  A. 
tomcOy  L.,  being  confined  to  Tartary  and  tbe  nortlU 
em  parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  tnat  the  ancient* 
were  acquainted  with  it.» 
ABSOLU'TIO.  (Vid.  JcDiciCM.) 
ABSTINEN'DI  BENEPIC'IUM.  (PuiLH«BS«.T 
•ACA'CALIS  or  ACALLIS  (dKOKoiUV,  djtoAA^j, 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Dxmarix  Ori- 
eniaUs,  called  Timarix  articiihta  by  Yahl.* 

'ACA'CIA  (uxajci'a),  a  plant,  wfaicb,  according  to 
Spreogel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Aatcim 
Fwa,  Wiild.;but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acaaa  Seti^td.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  auccus  acadtt  Is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  gets  tha 
Elnglish  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn.* 

ACAl'NA  {&Kaiva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  feet.  > 

*ACALE'PHE  {ixKaXv^Ji,  or  Kvliii),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  ("  Sea^ne^ 
tie"),  of  which  there  are  several  species.  Unneeus 
places  the  Urtica  among  Zooph/ta,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  MoUusca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides,  that  the  Ulrica  marina  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Ac6inia  senilis*  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Ortie  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  kviSij  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  to 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnsus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element.  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  xlvta ;  by  Linnsus,  Medusa ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jdlies,"  or  "  Sea  blulj- 
bers.'"— 11.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "nettle."  Di- 
oseorides describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Uriica  dioica  ("  great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  urens  f"  little  nettle").* 

•ACANTHA  (uKovfla).  the  Thorn.  Eight 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastns,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhonse  and 
Schneider.  There  is  ^at  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioseori- 
des.* Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclmes  lo  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  tbe  unavBa  is  the 

Cirnum  AearTia,  Cand. ;  and  the  uxavBa  ^Kpa6iK^ 
the  Omrpordum  Arabicvm.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  different  species 
and  genera  of  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  tbe  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  imseUled." 
•ACANTHIAS  GAL'EOS  (duaygiof  ya^of).  a 

1.  (M«t.  Med.,  iii.,  M.)— 3.  (Adtnw,  Append.,  «.  ».)—>. 
(AiliuiB,  Append.,  •.  t.  i<}>lve.y~*.  [A-ivot,  Ajipend.,  i.  t. 
dJM^iXiV.)— 4.  (AdBiM,  Append.,  i.  *.  d^ann.)— 6.  {Cgmioeiit. 
M  Dioecorid.)— 7.  (Ariatot.,H.  A.,  it.,  5.— Adam*,  Append.,!,  t. 
XtaXiWi)-)— 8.  (Dioeoor..  i*.,  71.— Adtmi,  Apjiead.,  •.  t.)— * 
<iii.,  19.)— 10.  (AdMW,  Ai^endr,  vO 
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•AGATION. 

Ktecies  of  fish,  the  SmuUus  AuuUkiat,  L..  or  Splnax 
AeaniMias  of  later  aauiorities  ;  in  English,  the  "  Pi- 
ked  Dog"  or  "  Homut  Fish."  It  is  comouni  oa  the 
ibons  of  England  and  In  the  MeditenaneaD.  Pen- 
nant alflo  says  that  it  swanna  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  90  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
<rften  talien  between  Edinbargh  and  Aberdeen.* 
1  'ACAffTHIS  (dxavtftf),  bo  called  by  Aristotle, 
b  probably  the  srnie  plant  as  the  uKoXavdlt  of  Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  ixavOvJiXit  of  Hesyebioa.  It 
Is  the  AcantBis  of  Pliny  and  Viigfl.  Gener,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Sisk^i,'*  namely, 
the  fHngiUa  spmvs,  L.,  or  CotAkKi  mmit,  Cnvier. 
Professor  Reiuiie  says  it  is  called  "Abeiwrlne" 
near  London.* 

'ACAN  THUS  i&tttaeoO,  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  nsed  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  la  known.  It  is  thos  called  be- 
came of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.   (Vid.  Columka.) 

II.  Under  this  name  hare  been  described  by  ancient 
amhors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants-  Pint, 
a  piickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  ana 
amall,  round,  saffron-colonred  benies,fTeqiienuy  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil :  this  is  conjectared  to  hare  been 
the  flb&.  SecoDoly,  a  piickly  Egyptian  tree,  .  'de- 
acribed  by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  like  tfiose 
of  a  bean:  it  is  probable  that  this  was  (he  Aeada 
^roMeo.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  vith  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sproot  forth  w^  the 
retain  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
How  applied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
prickly  nattue  of  the  teares  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  xtsoally  supposed  to  have  given 
ibe  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  Inrestigatioa  of  Dr.  Sibi^orp,  that 
it  Is  nowhere  to  be  found,  eidier  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
the  {uant  which  Dloscorides  most  hare  meant  was 
*  the  AcMlhu»  gjrinatiu,  still  called  uxovdo,  which  is 
found,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  freiiacnt  in  todcy 
moist  sitoatioDs.* 

•ACANTHVLL'IS  (iaavfolWf).  As.haa  been 
stated  mider  Acanthis,  the  iicavBvJtXic  of  Hesychi- 
ns  is  most  probably  the  "  Siskta;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  different,  being  the  Piau  varius 
mccording  to  Camas.* 

ACAFNA  LIG'NA  {a  prir.,  and  Kawv6{\  called 
also  coda,  were  togs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (omtrea)  burned  without 
smoke.* 

AcapTum  md,  vhidi  was  coosidend  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  oat  the  bees 
fiom  their  hives  by  smoln,  which  was  the  nsoal 
method  of  procuring  it* 

ACA'TION  {(iKuTiow,  a  diminutive  of  £xan>r,  a 
small  vessel),^  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman-  acmka  §  since 
Bnetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  Cssar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jump^  into  a  seapha, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
an  liK&Tiov.  Thucydides*  speaks  of  axariov  aii/^pt- 
xov,  which  is  explained  by  the  acholtast,  UXoiaptm 
iKaTipudev  iptaoofttvm,  kv  ^  fxaonof  nm  iJiouv^ 
Tuni  ouctmof  ipfrrei. 

The  &x6Tta  were  alao  sails,  wUeh,  aocbrdins  to 
the descrijcAimi of  Xenqihon,  were  adapted  fw&st 
aaflu^.  They  are  oppoaei  by  him  to  the  ueyiOLa 


ai'\  'T^^   •  AppeaJ.,  ■.  t.  ixar- 

«(.)— a.  (Thei^intt.,  H.  P.,  ui.,  4.  Mqq  — Dioacor.,  ui.,  llg.) 
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AOCB8SI0. 

AOCEN^I.  I.  The  AccBHsn 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  iha- 
gistrates.  Be  anciently  preceded  the  coesnl,  who 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  after  bdag  long 
disosed.  was  restored  bv  Julius  C«sar  in  his  first 
consulship,'  It  was  toe  duty  of  the  aecensi  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  conmund 
of  the  consul  and  proctor,  to  proclaim  the  time, 
when  it  was  the  third  boor,  the  sixth  lionr,  aad  the 
ninth  hour.*  Aeocasi  also  attended  fndHgomik< 
ors  of  provinces,*  and  were  ooiamoiilr  fieedawn 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attoued.  Vano 
describes  the  word  from  oeciendo,  because  theysom- 
moned  the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  come 
liom  aeeenaere. 

II.  Tha  AccEitn  were  also  a  dass  of  siddien  in 
the  RonuUL  armr.  It  appears  that  after  the  fliU 
number  d  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
sopemumerary'  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  miriii 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  hi  me 
legion.  These  s<ildiers,wlio  were  called  odKrifi^itn 
or  sdkviyrftttt  (beesuse,  says  Festus,  MffbiiA  &^ 
Mittac  adaa^bAoMhir),  vera  usually  unaccostomed 
to  military  service,  uid  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  histractcd  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  fbrmed  into  a  r^fular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  aceam,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  SHfemtMwram.*  Thev  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  Uie  army,  bejund  the 
triarii.*  They  had  properly  no  mihtaiy  duty  to 
peribrm,  since  they  did  not  march  in  troops  ag^nst 
the  enemr.  They  were,  according  to  the  census  of 
Servius  TnUlns,  taken  fhon  Uie  class  of  citi- 
zens.*   

ACCEPTILATIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  Vf 
mutual  intern)gati<»  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  same 
contract   In  other  words,  acceptilatio  is  6e  form 
of  wotds  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtor 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  has 
received  that  which  In  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  stipolatia^ 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by- 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  c<nDplying  with  the  nile,  and  at 
the  same  time  extmding  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.    This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aqnilios,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracta 
to  the  sUpolatio.  This  being- done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  matte i 
was  by  such  formula  btou^^t  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.   The  acceptilatic 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional   Aptut  of  c 
debt  or  obligation  mi^t  be  released  as  well  as  Lhi 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capabli 
of  division.   A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  deot  b] 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  bat  h< 
could  be  released  from  a  debt.    Tlte  phrase  b-' 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac 
ceptilatio  is,  dtHtari  aaeptum.  or  tucepto  facere  o 
/err*,  or  oavp^ina  hs^ben.  When  anylhins  whic 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  tke  comp» 
tent  authorities,  it  was  said,  m  ace^bivm  ferri  c 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  tenn,  by  which  is  e: 
pressed  the  produce  or  increase  or  anything,  azk 
at  the  same  time,  the  aatioa.  ot  such  prodnce  or  ii 


I.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  M.— Lir.,  di.,  39.)— 1.  (Turo,  Om  JAuk-  Xjt 
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ACEBRA.  . 

ova*  *—''*»^"g  jrawperty  of  him  to  whom  the 
diing  itself  belongs.  The  rale  of  law  was  expressed 
dins:  Jceant  eaM princiaaH.^  Examples  of  acces- 
M  an  eoBteiaed  luder  ua  lieadfl  4^  ,iuj.DTi(^  CoN- 
rmo,  PBOcnn,  Ac 
•ACCIPEN'SEB.  (mAciFEif'UB.) 
•ACCIPTTEIL  (m  HIERAX.) 
ACCLAMATIO  was  the  public  exptessfoa  of 
^ipiofaaliaii  or  disapfnobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
mn,  bj  loud  acclamaticms.  On  nianj  occasions, 
ikeie  qpMT  to  hare  beoi  certain  fonns  of  acda> 
■aiioas  alvajs  Qs«d  bf  the  Bomans ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  inazriixes,  J»  ifypurm^  Htfrneneee,  or  Tdasao  (ez- 
piitnfj  bjr  LiTy*) ;  at  triiunpha,  tnmmphey  It  tri- 
Mok ;  at  die  cociclasion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  PlmiAfe  to  the  spectators ;  oratora  were 
flsoaUy  praised  by  sach  ezinesslons  as  Beite  et  pnt- 
dan,  Bdk  ^  fiAx,  Smt  potat  melius,  Slc*  Other 
iostasoes  otatximmationa  are  given  by  Ferrarins,  in 
Us  De  Vetmm  AcdamnUonilms  et  Pumau;  in  Gm- 
ms,  nutoMr.  RomL.  Aitiiq^  TOl.  fi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  conches  which  were 
■ediaUK  Ibaectf  the  Roman  empeion,  instead  of 
ihe  'r**!!!!"— ,  fcr  redining  npcm  at  meals.  The 
matMaes  and  feather-beds  were  sofier  and  higher, 
aad  the  lapiiorts  (fidera)  of  ihem  lower  in  fnofot- 
ticB,1tan  m  iIk  tncliniom.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
i^pmd  omibem  were  called  tucubiidka^ 
ACCUSA'TIO.  CantBH,  JnDictOM.) 

•ACER  iVa.  Snmnimnrs.) 
AGXSfRA  (XfCsvwr^t  XdmmiT^\  the  faioenae- 
bn  Bsed  tat  sacrifices. 

Honee,*  enHDteialiitg  the  princ^al  articles  ne- 
CESsaiy  n  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jono,  mentions 
■FWds  and  m.  box  fall  of  frankincense."*  In 
Tsjdl,  £iwas  wonhips  "  with  com  ud  with 
fimn  die  RiU  acem." 
*/bR  |PW  <C  flma  WRpIcE  wMmfar  seerra.'** 
Sofioa  wjia'OT  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 

Flay,  eBometstiiig  die  principal  works  of  Par- 
Aasias  of  ^ibesos,  says  that  he  painted  Sacerdatm 
Trtarfr  pmen  mm  mtxrrm  A  corona.*  The  picture, 
Aoefci^  nptceealad  a  priest  pf^NUiM  to  sacrifice, 
wUdtttoystaodiiig  beside  mm,  and  hdding  the 
inm  am  i  fcriT  nd  a  wreath  flowers.  This  was, 
bodoyil.a'niy  ccsnmon  and  fiironiite  sobject  fi>r 
anisu  aC  every  Und.  It  fieqnently  occtirs  in  lus- 
Mfieb  iLynamflng  saetiftces,  and  ezecnted  on 
¥■■111.  Crioe^aM  other  ancient  monanienta.  It 
jceoa  dwe  tunes  oq  the  Colnmna  Tiajana  at 
fiiiif .  ■ll  nm  I  on  die  Arch  of  Constantioe. 

ne  ■Birrw*^  figure  is  taken  &om  a  ba^ielief  in 
fee  mmeam  of  die  Cai^l. 


The  aeem  was  also,  according  to  Festns,  a 
nsB  ahar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
htts  irare  tmmed.  Aeara  an,  gius  auk  wufUum 
MiaiAil,  t)»  adant  iaaiiAfaafcr.  There  was 
%te    dM  Twdve  TaUea  wUeh  jestricted  the 

fcrfa«en»  atfiweiali.*  

^'Af.M.tit.^a.lfl.t  IS.)— S.  (i,  ■•>-».  (CiB,d«  Ortt., 
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ACETABULpM. 

ACETABOJLUM  {b&s,  6fi8a^,  6&)6i^tw),  » 
vinegar-cap. 

AmcHig  the  Taitoos  ways  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vin^r  (acdmm)  in  dieir 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  wa« 
ctistomaty  to  hare  upon  the  table  a  cup  ramtaiuiins 
.vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  taeao,. 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assorance ;  btu  it  is- 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
via^  bSaSafov,  from  bS6c,  add,  and  0aimi,  Utdipia 
immem.  it  also  suits  die  various  secondary  iqppU- 
cations  of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  GrMlL 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  hare  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  fbim  and  size  veiy  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  dififared  from  the  rpiSkiov,  a  vessel  to 
wmeh  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  bdng- 
of  smaller  capad^  and  dimeasicma. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  comihonly  of  earthen- 
ware,' but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.* 

Tbe  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofk&'s 
Woi^onthenanmandfiuinsctfGndETasea.  He 
states  that  on  di«  painted  vase,  bel<H^iiw  to  a  coU . 
lection  at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  tnis  figure, 
the  name  b^v6a^  is  traced  underneath  it.  l%ie 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen ' 
of  tne  general  form  of  an  antique  viiugar^i^. 


From  proper  vinegar^ups,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
terms  tmder  consideratioD  were  trapsfeired  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  foim,  to  whatever 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinmrKnq)  was  always  nnaU,  and  piob> 
aUy  Tailed  litde  in  siz^  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  ot  salt,  which  is  agreeable  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  infbrmed  Uut,  as  a  measure,  the  ifutefoi^ 
or  dcetoftttiiHB,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  jcortfXf,  or  Actnuia.' 

The  use  of  these  aif&  by  jugriers  is  distinctly' 
mentioDed.  Tbc^  put  stones' or  other  oUects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  slei^t  of  hand  abstracted . 
them  without  being  obs^red,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  peat  amusement  and  suiprise,  urand  the 
stones  nnder  diffeioit  cnpa  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Thosepeisons,  who  were  called  in  Lattn. 
acetabularH,  because  they  played  with  acdabula, 
were  in  Greek  called  fv^vaixTai,  becanee  they 
{dayed  with  stones  and  under  thianiBHiB 

the  samft  description  c^peifbimen  is  nwntloswd  tiy 
Sextos  EmpiricBS. 

la  the  Epistles  ai  Aldifiaoa,*  a  eoantrnnan  who 
had  brought  to  the  dtj  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and. 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech^ 
less  astonishment  at  the  following  spectacle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  and  set  down  a, 
three-legged  ta.\ile  (rplmda).  He  plaoed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  tmder  these  be  concealed  boom, 

I.  (updfxa  f»<ipi  1  SelioL  Ail*^-*^,^**^' 

^ii^'f!%k^  C»<kK  a«fcMi.  So.,  p.  n.)~t.  (UL. 
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ACHATES. 

itaaJ  white  nnmtt  pelibtea,  neb  as  we  find  on  the 
banks  of  tajnd  bioolct.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
ttese  osder  eaeh  cop;  and  then,  I  know  not  bow, 
sliowed  thean  all  onaer  one  cap.  At  another  time 
IK  made  them  disappear  aJtc«ether  ftom  mider  the 
mpa,  and  showed  them  in  bu  month.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  tbow  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  oat  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
oBt  of  his  head.  At  last  he  catised  them  all  to  dis- 
appear entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  eupi  fitKpaf  irapoi>iia(.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  irapoplc  was  eqoivslent  to  6f66aifm  when  used 
In  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cop 
set  on  the  table  hf  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  (aataria),  saace,  or 
tfiything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
Ae  snbstandal  viands.  The  word  (paroptis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  htngoage,  and  is  fbdnd  in 
Jtaventi,  Martial,  and  otho-  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

'  'ACETTUM  {0fbO>  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
repute  among  the  ancients  were  thq  f^ptian  and 
Oiidian.'  Pliny  gives  a  foil  accoimt  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinwar.  Among  other  appUca- 
dkns,  it  was  emplojred  when  leeches  had  been  in* 
trodnced  into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  laivnx. 
6troog-  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficac{ons  In  diaking  Ihiese  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  Acilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  iMig-standing  counts,  jost 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymos  in  cluonic 
catarrtis.* 

*ACHA1NES  iixcitvnc),  the  Dagnet  or  yoong 
•tag/ 

ACH'ANE  (ix^vti).  A  Persian  measnre  eqoiva- 
lent  to  46  Attic  fU6iftvoi.  According  to  Hesychiiu, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  ix^vn  e^Hivaleat  to  one 
Attic  aiiinvof,*  ' 

*ACHA'T£S  (ix^fm),  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  a^le  is  a  semi-pellncid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Thecmhrastns  describes  it  as  a 
beaoUiul  and  tare  stone  nom  the  river  Achates  in 
^cOy  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  I'aJ  di  IWo),  which 
■Old  at  a  high  price;  but  Plinr  tells  as  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  thongh  once  hi^uy  valued,  tio  longer 
fa  esteem,  it  beti^  then  fonnd  m  many  places,  of 
ikige  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an* 
dents  distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  whica  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ftnmce  from  the  common  agate,  wnedier  it  were 
in  cotom-,  figore,  or  texture.  Thns  they  called  die 
nitBamachateg,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Lneaehates;  the  plam  yellowish  or  wax-coloored, 
Oeradiales,  which  was  a  variety  little  vftloed  be- 
canse  of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
ts  or  partook  of  the  nstaie  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compotmded  of  their  own  re- 
nencal  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resemblea  or 
putook  of;  Urns,  that  species  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  JaspaehaUs  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mlneralt^ists) ;  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nattire  of  fte  Caroelian,  Sivdaekates;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shmbs 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reascm  Dendraehates. 
Ttda  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  dendritic 
wate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
(ndx^n^^ev^pqetc-  The  CarOuachaiea  waa  so  called 
fxam  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Plinjr 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  gold.  t>r.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
ease  die  anciente  conibunded  with  agate  the  yellow 
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AtimAcsa 

floor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  disBoaX 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  «• 

called  in  <?reek  oioxonjf.* 

*ACHERDTJS  (d;re«fef),  the  wild  pe».-tne,» 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  wWj  'iiade. 
Sprengel  soggests  that  it  is  the  Craiagu  AzanMa.' 
•ACHEROTS  (ix'P*^\  the  whiu  poriaj  f  le.* 
*ACH'ETAS  (dxerof),  accordiu  to  HeBy;dt- 
ins,  the  male  Ciauiai  but  this  it  ^cariy  either  m. 
mistake  or  an  error  of  &e  text,  n>  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  ntlerety  an  evJbet  applied  to  the 
laiger  species  of  Cicada,  ai)!  signifymg  "vocaL"* 
(1^  ClcadaO  -o— ^— o 

*ACHILL£'OS  {'hxt^tuK\  a  plant,  fabled  to 
hare  been  discovered  bv  A^hUles,  and  with  wblcli 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Tel^luis.*  The'commenta- 
tors  on  Pliny  make  it  the  SideriUs  keracUa.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  DioBcorides,  we  may,  perhims,  c<mclade  u 
follows:  die  AchUleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
JUhSkaUmtentoiaseuMrotaiiifo^t  the  kind  with  the 
pniple  flower  is  the  A.  taaaedifolias  and  the  (ma 
with  white  fk>wers,  the  A-  nebUis  sen  magna.'' 

AC'IES.  (FW.AKMT.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.   f  Vid.  RiiPETTiNDX.) 

ACIL1A  CALFURIOA  LEX.   (FUL  Ambi- 

TCB.)   

ACTNACES  {&*tv&Kniy,  a  poniaxd. 

This  word,  as  welt  as  the  weapon  which  It 
notes,  is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,'  that  when. 
Xerxes  was  piqiaiiiig  to  cross  the  Bellespou  with 
his  atmy,  he  thnw  Into  It,  together  with  some  other 
things,  "A  Persian  sworn,  which  they  caU  an  aci- 
naces."  As  (he  root  ac,  denoting  shar{ness,  aa 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  word 
the  saflw  general  oiigiii  with  ix/^  AjHurj^ 
ada,  and  many  other  Greek  and  utin  w<wdsaUfca. 
totneseinsignil&catian.  Horace*  calls  the  weapon 
JlSedtu  ttdnaca.  intending  by  the  moiticm  of  the 
Medes  to  alluae  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Paidila. 

A  dnaees  Is  tisiiaUy  translated  a  aiiufer,a/afeiit0ii^ 
a  nAre,  and  i*  nnpoised  to  have  beee  curved;  but 
this  assumption  fa  mtsuppoited  fay-  any  evidence.. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  ttiaiAt, 
Julius  PolLox  describes  it  thus:'"  "A  Persian  dag^ 
ge;  &stened.tothe  &igjL"  Josephos,  giving  an  ac- 
count o(  the  assassins  who  infested  Judaea  befom 
the  destmctifHi  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  says, 
"  They  ttsed  da^ers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces :  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  sUa,  and  fh>m  whiidi  robbers  and  mtuder- 
eisarecalledsatm.""  Theeurratursof  thedaners 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them, 
to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  and  thns  to  be  ccmcealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  ^rments.  Thns  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  di&red  from  the  Ro- 
man sica  in  this,  Aat  the  £>nner  was  straig^  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  osually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valerius 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  /n- 
sigias  nuMHOs,  iasignis  aoMact  dextro."  The  sarae- 
iact  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammlanus 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wound 
Irom  his  own  acinaces:  " Swmet pugione,  juem  ap- 

'l'.'<'ntMpluut.,  de  Lapid.,  68.— HilL  in  loo.— Plia.,  B.  n.^ 
xxxrii.,  M.— Orpb.,  Idth.,  *S0.— Solia,  Pdvhirt.,  e.  xi. — 

Mom'*  abd.  MiiMnion,  ^  m.)-%.  {8o^,  (Ed.  Col., 
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MM  Joimi  tk^^pMatf  mMamrnmm  mJah, 
wiAttraltu.'^  The  Latin  hutoiian  here  gives  pugio 
m  the  tnaslAtioa  of  ihe  Penian  term. 

The  Ibim  of  the  aeiiiaces,  Tith  the  method  of 
usiag  itf  is  illnslzmled  in  a  strikiiix  muiiier  by  two 
duses  of  sDciemt  moDiimeDts!  m  the  first  jriace, 
fat  the  bas-ietii^  -vhich  adom  the  rains  of  Persepo- 
li>,  ihs  T-TH"T*  is  iuTaiiabl^  strai^it.  and  is  com- 
maofy  "i*rfiv**^  o?sr  the  tugh,  never  orer 
the  lefl;  bat  icmetiines  in  fioot  of  t£e  body.  The 
figwes  in  the  annexed  woodcot  are  selected  fix>m 
cagiaiiDei  of  ^  rains  of  Peisepolis,  published  by 
Le  Bittfi,  Chardin,  Ifiebahr,  ana  Porter. 


A  gnUtn  adnaces  was  fieqaently  worn  by  the 
Pmiin uobOitT*  It  vas  also  often  eiTen  to  t&dl- 
liteb  W  the  kinss  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honoor.* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
ti  Ptatsa,  the  Greeks  foood  golden  poniajds  on 
Ae  boAca  of  Ac  data.*  Thai  of  Mardonias,  the 
Vwian  goBeral,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
hsnle  of  Athen*  Pvthaus,  on  the  acropolis  of 
AAcK.*  , 

TheagMces  was  also  nsed  by  the  ^^'^  '^^ 

_  class  of  auciem  monomeats  craisists 
;  of  the  god  Mithias,  two  of  which  are 
k  Moseom.  The  annexed  woodcot  is 
taha  ftoB  &e  larger  at  the  two,  and  cl«aily  shows 
tte  *ni|^  bnn  of  the  adnaces. 


•ACIPKUCSBH  CfMtKiotot),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
Aapmer  Svi^  L.  Lodovicns  Nonnins  holds,  that 
iTBaisi  of  Aosonitis  is  the  stoneon,  bat  this 
^am  m  reey  gamiiauMa    The  )ho<  and  the 


.Lj>hL,4.)-iL  (Xm^  iMb.,  I,  a,  t ».— ChMiton,  i>i.,  *. 

lat-T^*,  m— Xu^  AMb- 1., »,  t  r.j--4. jfieiid.,  ix., 

I>-^,  o.  Ttmer..  U,  p.  Vil.)-^.  (Hand^  fuL, 


AGRATOPHOBUM. 

ytAe6e  ^6610^^  were  varieties  of  tlii*  fish.  It  ll 
also  called  bv'usKot  by  Borio  in  AthenMM.* 
AeXJS.akindofdart 

yiigil  attriboies  this  weapon  to  the  Osd,  one  ot 
the  ancient  Dsfins  of  Italy: 

Tda,  ted  tee  laUo  ma  at  aftare  /UtgeOo."* 
tiom  this  account  it  appears  that  the  pecnllaii^ 
of  the  acUs  consisted  in  haviog  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  ccntiivaac« 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  nad  been  thnnra  to  • 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  a^dn. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  »oman  weapon* 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nationSL 
and  distioguislung  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
ACNA,  ACNUA.  (VULActub.) 
'AKOirNMAPTrPErN((Uov».^iapn.per»).  Bythe 
Athenian  law,  a  wlteess  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  be  had  seen  himseU,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  fixim  others  ;*  bat  when  an  individoal  had  heard 
anything  relatii^  to  the  matter  in  dispute  frcon  a  per< 
son  who  was  dead,  an  excqitlcHi  was  made  to  lh» 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  fiom  ttie  deceased  per* 
son  might  be  givm  in  erldenee,  which  was  eaUed 
uMo^  fiofiTvpeiv*  It  wonM  appear,  boverer,  from 
a  passage  in  lateos,  that  a  witness  mi^  give  evt 
desice  respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  tnit  that  thto 
evidence  was  c<msidered  of  lighter  ralae.* 

*AC'ONE  {Umni),  the  whetstone  or  Jfo— cwlils 
(Rinnan),  the  same  as  the  wA«f  lUUt  of  JamesoM,  ud 
consisting  principally  of  silex  and  alum.  Thao> 
phrsstns  inioims  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstone* 
were  In  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cypiisa 
were  also  much  sooght  after.  PUny  coptwiaft 
dwse  with  diamonds.* 

•ACONITUH  (dsAwov),  a  pfamt,  of  whkh  Ilioa- 
corides  enumeiates  two  species,  the  napdaXiayxHt 
and  the  \uicmt6vov.  The  latter  of  Uiese  is  ooa> 
sidefed  by  Dodonffius,  Woodville,  ^rei^l,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aamimm  ItapiB^ 
or  Wolf 'S'^iane.  Respecting  the  former  speolea 
there  is  greater  diretsity  of  t^riniraL;  howerttb 
^rengel  u  incUned,  upon  the  iriuile,  to  agree  witS 
Dodonseas  and  Sibtlu)ip  in  referring  it  to  the  Dorvnim 
am,  pardaUandka,  or  Leopard's-bane.  It  woold 
seem  to  be  the  xofifutpw  of  Hij^ocrates,  and  the 
aKOfnrlof  of  Theopbrastua.* 

^ACONTIAS  {Uovrlmf),  the  name  of  a  serpeol. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaouka  of  Lu* 
can.**  ABlian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  t| 
with  the  Clunifdnis.  Aetius  caUs  it  CencMrites,  from 
die  resemblance  whidi  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  OtiKCpot)-  It  is  called  cafezats  and  alierctraU 
in  the  Latm  translation  of  Avieenna.  AcconUngto 
Bdoa,  It  Is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickneas 
of  a  man's  tittle  finger:  Its  c<4onr  that  of  ashes,  widi 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  hare  beoi  it 
variety  of  the  Cetulier  Bena,  or  Viper.'* 

•AC'ORUS  {oKopoi),  a  plaat,  wfaieh  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  Uie  Acona  CaUmmi,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Spraigel,  however,  in  his  annotatfaae 
OD  Dioscondes,  pTBtbs  die  PaeMdaeorum.** 

ACaUI'SITlO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  prcpperty  generally.  T^e  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  Incidents  01  propeity  when  acquired,  am 
treated  of  under  the  varioas  heads  of  In  Jubs  Ccs- 
sio,  Mancipitio,  Usucapio,  AocBSSto,  Ac.,  and  see 

DOUIKIUM.  I 

•ACRATOPH'ORTJM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 


1.  (Athm.,  Th.,  p.  909.)— S.  (lii.,  p.  SM.)— 3.  (-fo-t  ^-t 
730. >-4.  (Sil.  lul.,  ui.,  sat— VaL  PUe.,  Argmwiit.,  Ti., ».)-«. 
(DcBMrth..  c.  Staph., p.  ]1S0.>— 0.  <I>eBiaMh.,c  Steph- ^  IIM. 
—Id.,  0.  iMeh.,  &  tW7.— Id.,  c  EabaL,  p.  1100.— Mmjti  mt 
SeUiaum,  AttiM^.  Pnc,  p.  MO^P«titiia,  W-  A'^."-'  > 
4  9,  KM.,  p.  4U,  Mq.>— 7.  (D»  Hmd.  FhOoeUm.,  p.  190.}-^ 
(Aiuw..^>«Ml.,i.T.>-0.  (H.P.,is.,ta.-AduM,Appani,«. 
T.}— 10.  ^imL,  ix.,  790,  1*P2?«*'  P'^'^-Jf* 

DUM(i£--AliM,  U.A^vUL,  ll^-U.  tThMfhw*.  H 
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kig  urine,  a  vine-cap.  The  nune  is  derired  from 
iKparop,  "uiunixed  wioB,'*  and  "to  bear." 
Pollaz  mentions  it  in  his  aceoont  of  ancfent  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  desciibes  it  as  lesdng,  not  on  a  flat 
bottom,  Imt  on  small  astragals.  (Vid.  TiLU«.y 

ACROA'MA  i&Kp6afta)  signilied  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  different  moaica]  in- 
•tniments,  and  also  an  interiude,  called  mbeiia  br 
Ciceio,*  Thicb  was  performed  doriiw  the  exhita- 
dOD  of  the  pnbUc  games.  The  worn  is  also  &e- 
qnntly  used  for  the  acton  and  mosicians,  who  vere 
often  empkr^  at  private  entertainments  ;*  and  it  is 
^(mwtimes  empldyed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagno^, 
^ho  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  rqwat  passages  from  books  daring  an  entertain- 
ment and  also  at  other  times.* 
.  *ACROA'SIS  (iKpSaoic).  I.  A  literary  diseoorae 
or  leetore.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa- 
tion, by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
nmneroos  audience.  The  ctnreapcHiding  Latin  term 
la  AMditit.*  n.  It  also  sign^es  a  place  or  room 
vhere  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.* 
,  ACROXITHOI(d«p£X<6ot),Btatiies,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
alone,  and  the  remaining  patt  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.* 

•ACROPODIDM  {AKpoftiitm),  the  base  or  ped- 
•Btal  of  a  statoe,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
attremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  (axpot,  iravt). 

ACROST01.ION  (dxpmrro^.)  the  extremity  of 
the  ffroAof.  The  ct6?lo(  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremttv  {ixpoeTo^Mv),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  sfa^  of  an  animal  or  a 
Iwlmet,  3tc,,  appears  to  hare  been  sometimes  covered 
vitb  brass,  and  to  have  aarred  as  an  4*^0%$  a|pdnst 
l|ie  enemy's  vessels.* 

•ACROST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
vctses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  eadi, 
being  read  In  the  order  in  iriilch  thqr  stand,  shall 
mm  smne  name  or  odier  word.  The  word  signi- 
Jies  Utenlly  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
(iuioc,  orffor).  "According  to  some  authorities,  a 
wilier  named  Porphyrias  Optatlanus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba. 
bhr,  however,  of  earlier  dale.  Eosebius,  the  bishop 
ofCflesarea,  wiK>  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Life 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythnean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  woids 
mzOTZ  XPIZTOS  SEOY  TlOX  SOTHP,  that  is, 
Jfanu  Olrut,  tHe  Sen  of  God,  tHe  Samovr.  These 
VBises,  whidi  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  l.attn 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
langnage,  in  the  woids  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILII^  SERVAT-OR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  me  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  IXerS,  that  is,  tht  hK  whicdi  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  De  CivU 
tatt  Dei,  informs  OS  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
^thet  of  onr  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor^ 
tality  without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  {mm  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
£>re  be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic"* 

AOROTEHIUH  (<UpMT^M<n>)  eignifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anvtiking.  I.  It  is  used  tai  Architecture 
to  designate  tne  statues  or  other  ornaments  placed 


1.  (PaOax,  Ti^  IBv— x.,  SO.)— S.  (Pre  S«zt.,  c.  M.)—S. 
tCSe,  a  Vwr.,  XT., ».— M.,  ibd  An4.,  B.— Soot.,  OctaT.,  74.— Ma- 
vob.,  Sat.,  iL,  4.)— 4.  (Cfc  ad  Att.,  i..  It.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  t.,  D. 
— PUB.,  Ep.,  i.,  15.— Aul.  ObIL,  iii..  19.— Nep.,  Att.,  li.y-i. 
Cfitnr.,  10,  II.— Svaton.,  lUwtr.  Granun.,  «.  1)— fl.  (Cie.  ad 
Mt.,  ST.,  It.)— 7.  (VitniT.,  fL,  8.)— 8.  (vcXn^  vtAXm. 
JBadu  Fm.,  tU.)~t.  lOtOmoM.  da  ksbjOMlUmaiA,  ^  iS, 
Stfi  P— i>yCy<la,TBl.i.  f.  99.) 


on  the  summit  of  a  pediment  According  to  some 
wztecn,  the  word  only  means  (be  pediment  on  vhich 
the  ornaments  are  placed.^  n.  It  signified  also  the 
AgpooriXiw  or  H^motov  of  a  ^p,  wnich  were  usii* 
ally  taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  oiark  of 
victonr.'  HI,  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  statue,  wines,  feet,  lands,  dbc.* 

ACROTHI'NION  (^KpoBipiw),  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  Uie  heap  (icpof 
iD^X  and  is  thence  umlied  to  those  parts  of  the  fhiila 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  which 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  (he  Phoenissee  of  Eurip- 
ides, the  chorus  cM  themstives  dopdr  itcpoOivrnv.* 

ACTA  DIURKA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  vas 
a  kind  of  gazette  publisned  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ao> 
cormt  or  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assendilies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  ofii»iders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,,  deaths,  Ac.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  coorts 
were  obtained  hf  means  of  reporters  (oc^vant). 
The  proceedinfps  of  the  senate  (ada  lenatus)  were 
not  published  till  the  tim«  of  Julios  Cssar,*  and 
this  castom  was  prohibited  by  Aagostas.'  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  pulfUshed,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been  cnosefi  bv  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account^  The  acta  oiuma  wem  also  called 
ada  papuU,  ada  puUica,  acta  urioMa,  saA  nsnally  by 
the  simple  name  of  lu^.  These  ada  were  fiequeni* 
ly  consulted  and  appealed  to  by  laferbistoriins.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUa   (VU.  Acri  Diobna.) 

ACTIA  (ttirr^a)'wa8  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling, 
hotse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  Apollo.4 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  ActinmJ 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides'*  and  Strabo.** 
Afler  the  defeat  of  Antony  on  Actium,  Augustus  en- 
laced the  temjde,  and  iDSiitttted  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  teus  in  commemoration  of  hia 
victory.*' 

*ACTE  fdxrf).    Dioscorides  deseribes  twc 

species  of  Elder,  which  are  tmdoubtedly  Ute  Sbm- 
oi&us  mgra  ana  ehthu.  nameli%  the  common  an^ 
the  dwaii  elder.  The^Mif  of  liieiqihraatQB  is  the 
former  of  these." 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus**  to  be  the  ridit  ol 
porsuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  &e. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  wai 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  t»  perjiman 
actio,  and  the  tn  rem  adio.  Tbc  in  penonan  acti> 
was  against  a  person  who  was  boond  to  the  plain 
tiff  by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  acUe  applied  fa 
thase  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thin) 
(canomUs  m)  as  his  property,'or  claimed  a  rigbl 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjojrment  of  a  thing,  o 
the  ri^ht  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (adus] 
The  tn  rem  adio  was  called  vindicetio ;  the  in  ^cr 
smam  adio  was  called  eondidio,  becatise  originall' 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  oi 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  callei 
legis  adionet,  or  legitime,  either  because  they  wer 
expressly  provided  for  ay  the  laws  of  the  Twclv 
Tables,  or  because  Oiey  were  stricttv  adapted  to  ihi 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefbie  could  not  be  variei] 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
talned  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expresse 
according  to  the  legal  form." 


1.  (VitTUT.,  iil.,  S.— Id.,  v.,  IS.)— S.  (Xam.,  Hallm.,  li.,  3,  4  ( 
— Hnod.,  iii.,  M.)— S.  (I>cnKiMh.,c  Hboct.,  p.738.) — 4.  (Phipn 
(Soeton.,  Jul., «.)—«.  (Saatao.,  Octar.,  36.)— 7.  (Ti 
dt.,  Aaoal.,  r.,  4.)— «.  (Lfpafaa,  Exnn.  ad  Tadt.,  Ann.,  4.- 
Le  Ctara,  Jomiurax  diw  lea  RMmajaa,  p.  196,  iMiq.)— 4.  (StepI 
Byx.,  ■AeHo.)— 10.  (i^  ».>-lL  p.  »5.)— 12.  (Saatou 
OcUt.,  e.  18.)— IS.  (Tlwophnat.,  H.  P.,  i_  8,  w<)q.-~I>io«c.>r 
iT.,  171,  am.— Adama,  Appand.,  a.  t.  irri^.)— 14.  (Dir.  4'*< 
7,  a.  SI.) — IS.  ("Bn*e  qwdm  can  lit  foiviatDm  ad  aiinilitnd 
Mm  nsnla  Juta,  ^ola  bmitar  at  imeU  wMa  intcntionei 
MtAnatit  tamotUt  at  iiJaaat,  atrat  nnlft  Jaili.  tarn  aUB  « 
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neftff«Mdw«f  pnmeedinKbrltinlaetlaa,  M 
■HMdndteeribadByGWili^  vwSAcaiMBifto, 
Pn  iSHon  KMnrauTioiiSM,  Feb  comihoikmbm, 
Feb  iuvqs  mncnoifBii,  Fib  piGNCHua  CApnoHUC. 
Bat  these  Sanaa  of  action  gradoallT  feU  into  dis- 
tik  eooseqiienee  oC  the  ereesriTe  nicety  required, 
[  the  frUnie  canacqnent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
AepladiBgs;  of  vhich  thete  is  &  nMaUe  exampte 
givCB  Ctains  himself,*  in  the  caee  of  «  plaintiff 
vhD  BBTliinwii  of  his  rioes  (vUes)  being  cm  down, 
and  vBi  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
he  ooBht  lo  hBTe  used  the  term  trees  {ariom),  and 
Mt  Tinea;  beeanae  the  law  of  the  Twelve  l^btes, 
which  gare  him  tike  action  for  damage  to  his  Tines, 
-^*"^**  aaitr  tbe  general  expression  "trees"  (or- 
iansl  Tbe  Ijex  jEbutia  and  two  Leges  JidiB 
abnoibed  die  bid  l^ntiaue  aetiana,  except  in  the 
case  of  ^oMw  m^itfit»  Dimnom  mpBcrtni), 
and  in  autieB  wuch  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  OenannrirL   (Vid.  Centuktibi.) 

Id  die  old  BoniBik  constitatfoD,  the  knowledge  of 
Ae  law  was  awBt  eloeelr  connected  with  the  instt- 
IBes  aad  ommooial  of'^religian,  and  was  aceord- 
iadj  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alon^  whose 
nd  iMr  dk&te  were  oUiged  to  ask  in  all  their 
bpi  towaea.  Agpbu  Clandins  Cncos,  peihape 
«ae  «f  ne  eadieac  writers  on  law,  diew  up  the 
vaaoB  fsnat  of  actions,  probably  ibr  Us  own  nse 
Md  that  of  Us  friaids:  the  manoscript  was  stolen 
or  eapitd  br  his  scribe  Cil  flavins,  who  made  it 

She;  aaa  dkos,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
as hecaaae  acqnainted  with  those  l^al  forms 
vhich  hftheito  had  been  the  exelnaive  prc^rty  of 


JpoB  the  old  l^al  actions  being  abdJshed.  it  be- 
BB  ihe  practice  to  prosecute  snita  aecoi|^ing  to 
Moaia  ffffWriKH  fonu,  or  fbimnlie,  as  they  were 
oBei,  wUeh  wfll  be  explained  after  we  have  no- 
ticed varioai  dhrisioiis  of  aeticms,  as  they  are  made 
the  BomaD  witeeia. 

The  divisloB  (MT  attients  in  the  Roman  law  is 
mi  ahil  eosDidiealed,  and  scone  of  the  divisions 
maa  be  consider^  laUter  as  emanating  from  the 
■^acb  of       rhetoricians  than  Irom  any  other 
mne.  Bat  this  division,  thonehoompUcated,  may 
he  Ml  ahai  aimi^iSed,  or,  al  least,  rendered  mote 
iaaeIHgBikL  If  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
ot  *— made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  iba,  in  Older  to  be  a  valid  1^;^  claim  (adio 
aaSOi  ^       be  flMmded  on  a  loal  right  The 
mam  tirbioa  of  actkais  mnst  tfternore  have  a  ref- 
ereate  or  anikgy  to  the  main  division  of  lights 
far  In  cveiy  system  of  kw  the  form  of  the  action 
BOBt  be  the  ei^fRCssion  of  tbe  legal  right.   Now  the 
gmoal  dnriaian  of  T^ts  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  doi^nioa  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
agate  the  a^Miie  world,  and  into  ridits  arising 
fitm  eaeoraet,  and  qtiasi  contract  and  delict  The 
■tfw  m  rem  implies  a  ctHnplalDant,  wiio  claims  a 
cenain  ligitt  gainst  ereij  persfm  who  may  dispate 
it,ad  ^  cAgect  and  end  cn' tbe  action  is  to  compel 
an  ackawileagmeitt  of  the  rl^t  by  tiie  particular 
fosoo  who  dilates  It  By  dus  actitn  the  plaintiff 
— i-*-*—  his  property  fn  or  to  a  ddng,  or  his 
to  a  benefit  ftom  a  thing  (aenitmUs).  Thns 
(M  rnUrn  M  rem  is  not  so  called  on  accotmt  of  the 
irtfeeS-oatter  rftbe  action,  but  the  term  is  a  tech- 
tin  jhiase  lo  excess  an  acticm  which  is  in  no 
eiy  bmkd  tm  eoBttaet,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
iBMiBMB  Indivldnd  as  die  other  necesaarv  party 
ti  de  aetioa ;  but  every  indlvidoal  who  dl^tes 
kri^  beeosnes,  l^sochactof  dispnting,  a  party 
)He  u  such  aetkin.   The  attit  i»  rm  does  not  as- 
&e  etmplafoaitt^  right,  and  from  the  nature 
4te  mkm  Sbe  eoinidainaat^  r^t. cannot  be 
M«teid  hy  it.  Sat  h  la  t,  right  agi^ut  aU  die 
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world}  bat  the  action  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  ta  has  not  a  daim  wUch  is  valid  against  tha 
^aindff's  claba.  The  odw  •»  jiwrnuMiiinplies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
acticm  lies,  the  r^t  of  the  plaintifi'  bedog  founded 
on  the  acta  of  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agteed  to  be  dme,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  pl^tiff  claims  compeiisati(»i.  The  adio 
miOa  of  Justinian's  legislation^  was  so  called  from 
its  being  snpposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
adia  in  rem  ami  the  actio  m  personam.  Such  iras 
the  acUcn  anmig  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  or  the  in- 
heritanee,  and  the  actltn  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  conftiaed. 

Rl^ts,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  migr 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Tbits  the  rif^ts  of  Roman  citi> 
zens  flowed  in  part  &om  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  lo  whom  power  was  delected. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicia  of  the  pmtors  and  curnla 
adilca,  was  called  jus  konorarnm,  as  opposed  to  the 
jia  onle,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed ihe  Zt^,  pbtoetto,  smatetfrnnsaaa,  dtc.  The^ 
AoRorantem  introduced  new  ririits  aul  ex^ 
isting  rights :  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
snch  new  rights  and  modifications  bf  old  ri^ts,  and 
this  was  e&cted  by  the  actions  which  the  prtetora 
and  «diles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
prsetors  and  sdiles  is  Ibuiwled  the  distinction  of  ae* 
ticms  into  thUa  and  kimoraruB,  or,  as  tlwy  are  some- 
times  edled,  MKitm^  from  the  gre^r  unportance 
of  the  pnetor^s  jtuisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  vhich  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  divisltm  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reteenca  to  the  object  which  die  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  tbe  otject  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ao> 
tlon  was  called  wriKutoia.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (pond)  for  an  injory,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  m»mJu  ;  for  die 
thing  itself  coold  be  claimed  both  by  tbe  vindicati* 
and  the  am^dia.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  misia,  a  terra  which  had,  however^ao' 
other  signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  adxmm  into  tUredts  or  vvlgasres,  and  «M< 
la,  mnst  be  traced  historically  lo  the  tuMetut  JSdMm 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  ri^ta  of  aedon  were  eib< 
larged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  die  praetor  lo  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  ooold 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  immis  or  imttilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  pnetor's  power,  the  adiones  utiiei 
were  stUl  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  tbe  >ins 
fwdmta  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors,  V/neD* 
ever  an  adh  utiHs  was  granted,  it  was  finmed  on 
some  anal<^  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  aeti<Hi. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gains,*  he  who  ob> 
talned  tbe  ftwumai  pomaia  by  the  prater's  edict, 
sneceeded  to  the  deceased  by  tne  pnMorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  actloa 
(ttineU  aetio)  in  respect  of  the  ri|^ts  of  the  deceased, 
and  oonM  imly  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  Us 
being  what  be  was  not,  namely,  k^rss. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  vnHnarim  and  ee- 
Iraerdinaiia.  Thearrfiaarto  were  dioee  which  weia 
proseeoted  in  the  asoal  way,  first  before  the  pretor, 
tKjim,  and  then  before  the  index,  mpidieu.  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settM  before  or  by  die  yneua 
in  a  sommary  way,  the  name  exinurdi»ana  waa 
anriieidile  to  aiu^  action,  f  FUL  Irtouuct.) 

Tlie  flnmdatkn  of  the  Avlsian  of  acd<ns  hit» 
ai^iMM  OrieHmrit,  i&amJM,  and  arbOraria,  is  net 
qoite  clear.  In  tte  aOtana  $tndi  juris,  it  appears 
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tUtthefbnmd&of  the  pitor  i  iiiiii— 11  fa  ytdw 
aod  strict  terms  the  mailer  sabnutted  to  tbe  index, 
whose  BQthoiitf  vu  thus  omfined  vithia  limita. 
Jo.  ibaactiena6mtt,^dei,  or  cz/<f*Ama,'  more  Uti- 
Ude  was  given,  either  the  fonoola  of  the  pneior, 
or  was  k^Ued  ia  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  »  <Mi|<B,  tmdita,  laeatt,  Ac,  and  the  specif 
drconutaacea  a€  the  cue  wem  to  be  taken  into 
consideiation  by  the  judex.  The  actunet  afintraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  aibiter,  {wobaUy,  as  Feslos  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  ia  diraote  was  subnutted  to  his 
iodgment ;  and  he  could  decide  accoiding  to  the 
]asSce  and  eqni^  <^  the  case,  wi^oot  bong  fet- 
tered by  the  pnetor's  fimnnla.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  ixdy  condemn  in 
a  stun  of  mon^;  but  the  aibiter  mwht  declare  that 
paitieular  act  should  be  done  Vf  cither  of  the 
vaoM,  wUch  waa  called  hb  flrNfrw*,  and  was 
fbUowed  tnr  the  amiamatio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpOtuE  and  temfo- 
nUtt  had  lefetence  to  the  time  within  which  aa 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  zi^  of  action 
kad  accrued.  Originally  thox  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  to,  MNotu  amaultmm,  or  an  in^rial 
constitntioiL  nu^  be  toooi^  without  any  lunlta- 
tioa  as  to  tune;  but  Aoae  which  were  granted  by 
the  pr«  tor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
Ihe  year  of  bis  office.  A  lime  of  limilaHon  was, 
however,  fixed  fiv  all  actkms  by  the  late  imperial 
aoDatitnuoDs. 

The  diviaiopcfactkiiH  into  aertwMswjw  and  m» 
fadtm  is  properiy  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  natuie  of  the  fbnnala.  In 
the  formula  m  fiukim  atneepta,  the  pr»tor  might 
direct  the  judex  baidy  to  inqiaiie  as  to  the  uct 
which  was  only  matter  in  issue;  and  on  finding 
lite  fact,  to  make  tKe  prtqier  anirmmatitt  as  fai  the 
ease  of  a  fieednum  biisging  an  acOtm  against  bis 
paironns.  In  the  fonnnU  tn  jiu  the  fiict  was  not  in 
Issue,  but  the  l^al  consequences  of  the  &ct  were 
■ulunitied  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
Cttmnla  in  faekm  commenced  with  the  technical 
•xpressioD,  Stponf,  &c.,  <'  If  ft  should  aimear,"  Ac,; 
the  formula  in  iia  commenced.  Quod  A.  4^  Ac, 

Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so.^* 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pon- 
Siimient  of  crime*  were  eonsidered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  pvticular 
psnon  claimed  a  iwfat  or  compensation,  «id  which 
were  therefore  called  ^rwote.  The  former  were 
fropetly  esUed  jiuHdm  pMa ;  and  the  latter,  as 
ctmtraated  with  them,  wan  c^bd  judUia  fiinata, 
(Fit/.  JoDiciim.) 

The  actions  called  nexalea  were  when  a  jUwi 
familiaa  (a  son  in  the  vovtr  of  his  &ther),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  then,  or  did  any  injury  to  an< 
lither.  In  either  case  the  lather  or  owner  mi^t 
give  up  the  wrong>doer  to  the  peison  inju'ed,  or 
^bu  he  must  pay  competent  damages,  liiese  ac- 
ttons,  it  a|^>eai8.  take  their  name  either  fimn  the 
li^n^  committen,  or  because  the  wiong^doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (aeaut)  to  Ihe 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  thefl,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  daaman  vmtria,  which 
was  given  by  dw  AipiiUa  Lnc;  and  vM  ottnjmri' 
mum  tt  vi  wfwnm  raptcmm,  which  waa  given  by 
&e  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  i»Ktorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classificaticRi  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
iMT  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
,  of  obtainhtg  them. 

An  action  was  eonuieneed  by  the  {daintiff  snm- 
Bwning  the  deftndant  to  appear  before  the  prestor  or 
other  mi^strate  who  had  jurvdidio :  this  process 
araeeaBea  im      eweatof  and,  aocordiag  to  the 

"~       1.  (Cfo,  Toh  irO-lL  ffMns,  Iv.,  40^ 

i.  U 


Imof  the  Tmhv  TUIibl  ms  la  aicct  a  dug 
giogof  the  defendant  before  the  prmtor  if  he  refuse 
to  n>  quietly.  Thii  mde  proceeding  wu  modifiei 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  n 
injui  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces 
sary  to  obtain  the  pnetor's  permission  mdia  pail 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  esiaUished  that  a  mai 
could  not  be  diagged  fiom  his  owa  hooie;  bm  if  i 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kin 
of  sequestration  (actor  w  Apm  miOebetm).  Th 
cbitet  ai  these  rules  was  to  make  the  deieitdant  ap 
pear  before  the  con^ieient  jurisdiction :  the  devio 
of  entering  an  appearaAce  for  the  defendant  doa 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Romai 
lawyers.*  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witoes 
(aalerian)  that  he  had  been  duly  snnunoned,  loucho 
uie  earitf  the  wimesi,  lad  dragged  the  dMcntUn 
into  coait*  The  pardes  mi^t  settle  their  dispui 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  migb 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.*  The  viikdex  most  not  b 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  o 
disputes  on  the  wqr  was  eaUed  tnuuaclw  m  ctd 
and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  In  St  Matthew.* 

When  bdm  the  jfffetor,  the  parties  were  saii 
jmtoftn.  The  plamtiffwn  preyed  for  an  acticai 
and  inhe  {osBtor  allowed  it  (daoai  adimm),  he  the 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  agaim 
the  defeadan^  which  was  called  *dtn  ^utwmm 
Thia  olfljU  badoM  lBWiitfBg;qr<aalfy,or1nrtb 
plaiptLfftakiigthe  ddendaat  to  the  nfliii,  aA  show 
log  him  which  actios  be  intended  to  rely  on.*  A 
the  formmJa  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  b 
comprehend,  every  poasiUe  fmn  of  action  tha 
cooM  \t  reqiriied  a  plaintiff,  it  was  piesumei 
'  that  he  could  find  amoi^  all  the  formobe  some  od< 
whii^  waa  adapted  to  his  case,  aad  he  was  accord 
iiuly  supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  nc 
tue  pams  to  select  the  proper  fonnola.'  Ifhetoc^ 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  due 
he  lost  his  cause;*  bat  the  phbIot  sometimes  a,v< 
him  leave  to  anead  his  clmm  or  tnMw.*  a.  So 
exam^e,  the  oontnet  between  Ae jnities  was  fii 
something  m  gemere,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  some 
thioff  mapwte,  beW  his  action:  thns  the  cootrac 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  th 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  tb 
plaiitfiff  claimed  Tyrian  purj^e  or  a  parti  cula 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  thmfore,  says  Galtu 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  ccolrac^  so  ought  th 
claim  the  inteniio  to  be.  It  wUl  be  observed  tha' 
as  the  formnlffi  were  so  numerous  and  comprehet 
sive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  ionnul 
which  he  suTOosed  to  be  stutahle  to  his  case,  and : 
would  require  no  farther  variatioo  than  the  insei 
tion  o£  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thin 
claimed,  or  the  snltject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  th 
amount  of  damages,  Ac,  as  the  case  mig^t  h* 
When  the  prtetor  had  graiited  an  action,  the  plait 
tiff  leqtdiM  the  defendant  to  give  security  for  hi 
qipearanee  before  the  prjctor  (ia  jure)  on  a  da 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  m  ^ 
voeaiu,  unless  the  matter  In  dispute  was  settled  i 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  stire^,  was  saj 
9adt$  Jan,*  vadimemMm  pnmiitm  or  faceni  tt 
toMtjt  vai,  waa  said  jpMufan/  the  iMpHif,  whe 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  wdari  rtvm,  i 
let  him  go  m  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  froi 
him.  When  the  defendant  promised  to  appear  i 
jwe  on  the  day  named,  without  giving  any  suret; 
this  was  called  vadimotiMtm  punm.  In  some  casi 
noupenUortt  (vid.  Jddsx)  were  named,  who,  in  ca: 

I.  (Dig.  t,  m.  4.}-%.  (Hot.,  Svm.  I.,  b.,  T9.,  Mqq.— Pla 
tu,  Coiwil.,*?.,  a>— I.  (Cio,  Top.,  ».-0^i,  ir.,  «.)— 4.  (■ 
m^-b  ia  Mt  MNj  to  state  tometif  the  rhMjiii  in  imoMla 
wUA  took  flHw  alter  Uw  ilnUtioit  of  tba  UgititMe  wlton. 
Oman  Gdna,  i*.,  tS,  «.>-S.  (Dig.  S,  Ut.  ».)—•.  (Ci 

i0j-4.  (OalBi,  ir.,  Mi  ••i|.>-9.  mm,  Sow.  1, 1,  11.)* 
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*e  MM  of  iMMy  auMd  in  tfw  wiiHMWMK. 

If  lh>  daftadu  uocmd  on  the  di^  upoiiited, 
ki  va>  nid  mdimummm  utUnt  If  he  did  not  u»- 
ynrv  te  vms  said  votfiawiwiMt  domuai^  and  tae 
RMcr  gave  to  the  lAainliff  the  bmunm  ftnatio.* 
Both  paniestca  the  aajr  appointed,  were  suumooed 
If  a  oier  (|inB9  X  toe  jdaint^  made  Us  claim 
or  deomd,  wUeh  w«b  ^vj  Ini^jr  ezpieand,  and 
■ay  be  enwridawfl  ■»  eoKwyMdipg  to  owt  dedai» 
ticB  axlaw. 

1^  defiadant  nd^  either  deaf  the  pbdotiff's 
daiai,  or  he  ausht  rejAj  to  it  bjr  k  plea,  CEogffw. 
IT  be  daplr  denied  tke  idalmiff'a  ola&a,  ae  canse 
vai  al  tana,  and  a  Jiidu  m^t  be  'demanded. 
Tbe  toBBa  af  the  guMpJio  also  were  eootriaed  in  the 
ftakii^  edict,  or,  npao  heaiinKthe  fit^the  inMor 
■Jajiied  ifae  ^ea  to  the  case.  The  txmfHo  vaa  the 
defendant^  defimoe,  and  was  oAen  memly  an  eqni- 
Cabte  answw  or  ptea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  demand. 
The  plainCidr "ay**  claim  a  thing  t^m  his'eontract 
»Mi  1^  ditfiialMil.  and  the  defendant  alight  not  de- 
tf  the  oonlnet,  but  ndgfat  pitt  In  a  plea  of  frand 
(ms  Mtei),  or  that  he  had  been  eonatraiaed  to 
eoae  «  aaei  aneenem.  Thecz«9'*"*Binefibet 
asmeteg  ^ich  ncsatired  the  plaintiff^  demand, 
»diiwaaaipreaBwr  by  anegatfreclanae:  duia,if 
ftedcfadatahoohl  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fianda- 
fcarty  ctMMed  a  snm  noney  which  he  had  not 
^ica  ID  Ae  defendant,  the  mnCw  would  rat  tkos: 

JaC  Itagh  the  azot^  prociBeded  fiom  tbe  d»- 
■■daL  it  vaa  mn«Bsad  in  this  fiHB,  in  order  to  be 
idqaed  fi»r  ftueiwn  fta  Ae  fiwmnli^  and  to  leader 
fc«mfrMMfi»  snfaject  to  the  eoadltion. 

Ezeqitims  -wtsn  ftnmftari*  or  ^lattria.  Par- 
■qawy  eacapticns  were  a  oMBPleta  and  peipetoal 
mimu  to  Ae  pUiniiff  demaa^  *■  exeep- 
liB  «f  drfte  aMla*  or  of  m  ^iiduata.  DUatny  ex- 
aipiaaa  wem,  aa  the  name  inutoits,  merely  caleo- 
IbmA  to  dday  tlw  ^afattifi^  demand;  as,  for  in- 
sance,  by  showing  that  tlie  debt  or  duty  claimed 
vas  not  yet  due.  Gains  conaiders  the  ezeeptio 
iiii  dn^fa«  and  rti  rmdtu^  as  belonging  to  this 
dmai  If  a  jtel^iff  piueecotod  Us  aetim  after  a 
tiatocy  exception,  be  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
ettkH-  There  Mnghx  be  dilatory  ezccg>tion8,  also. 
ID  feoM  of  the  plaindfi;  of  which  class  is  the 
«flis  ii|M'fiiiiia,  which  the  defendant  ot^eeta 
ci&er  thai  the  ]daintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
wgnitw,  at  dyd  the  eognitor  whom  be  had  named 
was  not  ^BBliiBd  to  aet  aa  a  ocniior.  If  the  ex- 
cepciaB  was  doved,  Ae  pUndnr  ecxdd  either  soe 
Mmaefl^  or  name  a  proper  eognitor,  as  the  case 
■i%ht  be.  If  a  defimdant  ne^rcted  to  take  advan- 
of  a  peKnuttny  txetfUe,  Ae  pmuir  might  af- 
iBwaid  1^  b&B  penalndaii  to  arafl  hknself  of 
i;  wheAai  he  mud  do  the  same  in  Ab  case  of  a 
dilaioty,  was  a  doobtfitl  qoeslion.' 

The  plainafl*  might  refHy  to  the  deiendant's  exce^ 
H  for  the  defendant,  by  I^ttiiig  in  Ms  plea,  became 
aacnr.  (Vid.AcT0B.)  The  defoidant's  plea  might 
ki  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  Ae  plaintiff's 
teaaad,  and  yd  tbe  plaktlfi*  mi^t  allege  some- 
iiKAiiwoulbe  an  answer  to  Ae  plea.  Thus, 
k  the  exxmple  given  by  Galas,'  if  the  anetioneer 
((nentewt)  rfaffm^  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
■edoa,  the  ^'rfrtdaF*!  ndgnt  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
Aa  iaMrtad  in  Aafiaanitt,  woold  be  of  this  shape; 
Oih  immm  rmahr  iammHmr,  dam  quam  emerit 
ttau  ml;  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 

if  Ae  coodilums  nA  sale  were  that  the  article 
^d  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
^tEf  was  paid,  dw  azsentanns  might  pot  in  a  re- 
^b6»  is  dbs  ^veTMit  frtaHOmm  at  m  aSttr 
d  pnUmwi  wmfbr  alamt. 


if  Ae  deftndtBt  answered  the  r^SaUio,  his  answer 
was  called  Ayh'arfig;  and  the  parties  might  go  cat 
tothe(ripiiea<t9andfiMdnif4tea<io,and  ereuiarther. 
if  the  matteia  A  qpestion  were  snch  that  tliey  coida 
oat  otheiviae  be  brot^u  to  an  lasoe. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  armriplw,  so  .called 
fiom  being  written  at  the  bead  or  beginning  of  the 
formula,  and  which  was  adqited  for  iIm  protection 
of  the  jdaiatifT  A  eertain  caaes.^  For  Jnslane^if 
the  defendant  was  txamd  to  make  to  Ae  idaintiff  a 
eertain  Axed  payment  yearly  or  mcoiAly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  caose  of  acoon  for  all  the  stuns  oT 
money  alimdy  doe;  bat,  A  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  fttture  pajHoents  not  yet  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  piaasoription  of  the  follow- 
Agfbim:  £aniqfaAr  of^mdia/iuf. 

A  perMB  miglit  nurimain  QT  defoiui  an  action  by 
his  eegniter  or  ftroemrator,  or,  as  we  shoold  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  lAaintiff  and  dei^dant  used  a 
certain  fonn  of  wontt  A  ^pointAg  a  eognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  A 
tbe  prsseaee  of  boA  parties.  The  eognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and.  his  appoAtment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  be  haf  signified  his  assenL* 
No  form  of  woids  was  necessary  for  ^ppoAting  « 
jmcuraCff*,  and  he  mi^  be  appmniad  wiAoot  tha 
knowledge  of  the  tmiosite  par^. 

In  many  cases  bout  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  giTe  secttriff  («atiidaf<)  /  for  instant^ 
m  the  ease  of  an  atda  vn  nm,  the  defendant  who 
was  A  possesskn  waa  leqAnd  to  glTe  secoiity,  A 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  canse  and  did  not  restore 
Ae  thing,  nor  p^  its  estimated  valne,  the  pUAtLBT 
might  tiare  an  action  against  him  or  Us  snreties. 
When  the  M  ma  was  proeecQted  tnr  the/muila 
fttitona,  that  i^pilKtio  was  made  whien  was  called 
juduatim  Mohi,  As  to  its  prosecotian  by  tbe  mmtsic. 
see  SpoKaio  and  Caimnmai.  If  Ae  puaAtiit  soed 
in  his  own  name, he  gave  no  sectirity;  nor  was  an^ 
secoiity  reqtiired  if  a  eognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
fiom  Ae  eognitor  or  the  plaAtiff  himself  for  the 
eognitor  actually  remsented  the  plaAtiff,  and  waa 
personally  Bable.  Bnt  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
aim,  he  was  obligad  to  give  aeetuity  that  the  i^ain-c 
tiff  voold  adopt  bis  acts;  for  the  plaAtiff  was  not 
prevented  froca  bringing  anoAer  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tmora  and  curators  gdier* 
ally  gave  secoiity,  Uke  procnrators.  In.  the  case  of 
an  odiff  A  venmam,  the  same  rales  applied  to  the 
plaAtiff  as  m  the  adw  m  rm.  If  Aa  duendant  ap- 
peared by  a  eognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
cniity;  ff  by  a  procnzator,  Ae  proematw  had  to 
give  aeenri^. 

When  the  cause  was  broocht  to  an  Asoe,  a  judex 
or  indices  might  be  demanded  of  Ae  prastor  who 
mmied  txt  appoAted  a  judex,  and  deUTcied  to  bim 
the  AnmA  which  coniaAed  his  instmetimis.  The 
jndioes  were  said  darf  or  addU.  So  &r  Ae  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  A/anr  Ae  pnseeDtiou  ot 
Ae  actio  bfl^hte  Ae  jodex  leqolns  a  sepanA  dJs- 
etisslon. 

The  followliig  A  an  example  of  a  fonnnla  taken 
fimn  Chdas:*  Mtx  alo.   Si  foret  Avium  Agerium 

smtie  mmqm  Mo  «Mfe  Nwmtril  Ntfpm  AMbt  Agma 
ndMSat  rum  etsa  ftanU  ta  rts  ent  tamtam  paeumam 
judae  NmuriHm  An^uAos  Aida  Agtria  mtdAHiaAr 
riitt»pant,aMato. 

The  natore  of  the  formnla,  howerer,  will  be  bet- 
ter imdostood  from  the  foUowAg  ana^rsis  of  it  by 
Galtis;  It  consisted  of  fonr  parts,  Ae  demmsiratw, 
inttniut,  a^udicalu'j  amJmimaiio.  The  doMiistraii* 
is  that  part  of  Ae  formula  wUdi  explains  what  the 
sobiect-matteroftheactionA  For  instanee^tf Aa 
sA^ectmatter  be  a  sAve  sold,  tbe  JflNvniAsfta  vWU 
nrntfans:  QwdilaAidgarAtMHamfi^^ifiAaAMa- 
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intm  vtndiclit.  The  Mntfi*  eontaliu  the  daim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Si jmd  keminm  cs  jmw 
<ti»ritlmm  AuU  Agarii  tm.  The  ai^rfiMfig  fa  that 
part  of  the  ibnuab  whidi  gives  the  judex  anthority 
to  adjudicate  the  thing  wmch  is  the  soMeet  of  di»- 
pate  tfi  one  or  other  of  the  litigant  paities.  If  the 
ictioa  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belCHigs  lo  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
ttiiu:  Qhoi/mk  at^tuHeori  ofortd  judex  Ti^  adjudi- 
mt».  The  amdmnatio  is  that  pait  of  the  fbnuula 
which  gives  the  judex  anthoiity  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  ibr 
oample,  Judex  Nimtntm  Nqpdiium  Alio  Agerio 
mUttam  inCia  tanitmnai  m  urn  fort^  aAvIw. 
Bometimea  the  wUentia  alone  was  teqoisiie,  as  in 
the  ioimnlM  called  prajudsdales  (which  some  mod- 
em wriien  main  a  elass  of  aeiions),  in  wUeh  the 
matter  &r  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
Was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amottnt  of  a  dM,  end 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  iaet  scdeljr  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  foimala  ecntabied  Ae  entdamatu, 
'it  was  Iramed  with  the  view.to  peconivnr damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintia  »ip<ni*H  a 
rarticolar  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de- 
fendant to  give  the  thing,  ^  was  the  ancient  pra^ 
dee  at  Rome,  but  owd^med  him  in  a  som  (tf  men* 
tf  eqnivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  £>r> 
innla  mi^  eidier  itame  a  fixed  nun,  or  leave  the 
CstfmatiMi  at  the  value  o(  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  In  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  som  in  the  condemnation. 

The  fonnnU  then  ecmtained  ibs  pleadings,  or  the 
ftatements  and  coonter-atatements,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant;  fin- the  Mfeaho,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  neeessaiy  that  this  also  shoold  be 
iDMited  in  die  fiumnla.  The  foimnla  also  con- 
tained the  dlrectkns  for  die  judex,  and  gave  him 
die  power  to  act  The  resemUance  betweoi  the 
EngUsh  and  Roman  procedure  fa  pointed  oat  In  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence.^ 

The  following  are  iae  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  taiefly 
described  luder  their  several  heads:  Actio— ilfuce 
fktum  artenda  I  Bcnenrnmraiiommt  Cirtietjht- 
eertii  CnmodeJii  Commwii  Jteutoido;  Canfiaeria; 
Darim  injuria  daU ;  DejecU  vd  efiim  ;  Dmenn  ;  IM- 
fOtiUt  Dtdob  wuUoi  EnH  etvendiUi  Exercitorial 
Ad  BcMbenAmt  FamHia  erdscwndai  FHdudoriat 
FkMm  rmmimm ;  FitrUt  Bypcthecariat  bijitri- 
mnmt  InmMai  Jadieatii  Qfudjaasnj  Lans  Afni- 
Ktr  ;  ^flstt  et  coiubuti  t  MmdaU  flwtei ;  NegaUva  i 
NueUimm gettarum I  NoxaUt;  Dtfouperit;  Depe- 
two;  Pignoraticia  or  PigitoralUta ;  PiMdMa; 
Qwrntt  mmoris;  RaiiM&ut  diOraieitditt  Ik  reoftei 
JledkibiUriat  Rei  naetrim  m  DtlUtt  Ba^Mma  and 
RcKiMmia;  RuHHaiuit  Servtmat  Pnieeht  3Vihi> 
Uriat  TVfate. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
Civil  or  priraie  action,  the  [daindff  was  often  called 
fdUort  in  a  voldle  action  (eauaa  fMea)  he  was 
called  aeauam.*  Tht  demtdant  was  cdled  reia, 
bodi  In  ^ivate  and  puMie  causes:  this  term,  how- 
em,  aecoiAng  to  Cicero,*  m^ht  signlft^  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  might  conclnde  from  tn^word 
nsel£  In  a  private  acuon  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adveriaiia,  bnt  either  paiQr  might  be  called 
adMnarim  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
BO  person  who  was  not  jw  jturis  could  maintain  an 
action;  Ajaka fitmiUas,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  coold 
not  ma<nt»<"  an  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cep. 
tahi  actions  were  allowed  to  a  jUmu  famHiaM  In  the 
abaenee  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
ease  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  froia  mad- 
ness or  other  like  canse.*  Wards  brooght  their  aC' 
Itons  by  their  gnaidian  or  tator;  and  in  case  they 


wished  to  bring  an  action  against  their  tutor,  tl 
jHRtor  named  a  tutor  fiw  the  pupoae.*  Jprngrix 
at  aUsBs,  originaMy  broa^t  theur  actkn  ihnmg 
their  pationus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  nann 
by  a  fiction  Ol  law,  that  they  were  Roman  dtiam 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ai 
ticKi  by  means  of  a  cognilor  or  procomtor.  (Vk 
Actio.)  A  tiatoemiai,  or  corporate  body,  sued  an 
was  sued  by  their  aettr  or  tj/naiau.* 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  mana» 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  odor  ptiUui 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  snpexintendaice  or  cai 
of  slaves  and  prcmerty  betatgW  to  the  state.* 

ACTOR.  fwS.  Hisraio.™ 

ACTUA'Rn,  skm-hand  wriien,  who  took  dow 
die  speeches  in  tne  senate  and  the  public  assemblies 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  pimisl 
meet  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  coi 
spirac^  of  Caiiline,  we  find  the  first  mentifai  c 
snort-band  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicei 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTDAut  MiLmc,  under  the  Roman  empr 
ois,  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  a< 
counts  of  the  army,  to  see  tnat  the  contnclofs  snj 
plied  the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agrei 
ment,  Ac.' 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  IcngdL  Aelt 
votatalur,  m  m  teeei  ^gcrmter  ctm  aratrt,  ww  tn 
petit  msh.  mc  trot  cut  pedum ;  dt^Oicainqiie  i 
ungUHdimemiugerumfaeiebat."*  Thfa actns is calle 
by  Columella  adus  quadrtUul!  be  says,^  "  A^in 
giudnUiuMmdiqiLe'iMitfirpediitacxx.  Baedtiplicalui 
/aeitjMgerMm,€tmiegfgKoderatjiimttimjiwtriiume 
HwrpBtnt;  ted  hum  actum  prammaa  Bemem  nu(« 
aamam  (of  aaiam)  voeamt.'  Vairo*  says,  "AOt 
ftadratiafid  etiaha  eltpatktexx,  et  limgta  tctiden 
u  wiodvi  aewma  Lattne  oMcflalw.''  The  Mctta  quae 
rutw  was  thersfim  equal  to  half  a  Junmm,  or  14,40 
square  Roman  ibet  The  adM  anwHiiM  or  swipln 
was  190  feet  long  and  four  taroad,  and  therefor 
equal  to  480  sqtiaie  Rtnnaa  feat 

ACTUS.  (Fid.  BHtnroTSs.) 

ACU8,  dim.  ACICULA  (/kUvy,  fitlmta 
a  needle,  a  jdn. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  ueedU,  when  we  snppcs 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  huiB  or  cy^*  for  th 
passage  of  thread  j  and  «  jnn,  wbea,  instead  of  < 
hole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  sma] 
globe,  (a  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  tenmoa 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefl 
taken  from  originals  in  biouz^  vary  In  length  fhn; 
an  inch  and  a  half  10  about  eight  inches. 


9) 


Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  bnt  ats«t  oi 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  piinci^  use  was  t< 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  parttrn 
larly  in  dressing  die  hair.  The  mode  of  idaitinf 
the  nair,  and  thai  fostening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle 
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■  Aim  ht  die  annexed  figare  of  A  lemale  head, 
akati  from  a  maible  gnmp  which  was  foaud  at  Apt, 
k  the  ■oath  of  Fiance.> 


TUs  bihian  has  been  coDtinaed  toonrowntimeG 
die  females  of  Italj.  Martial  alludes  to  it  id  the 
foOowii^  qii^ain,  in  -which  be  supposes  the  hair  to 
W  iXMrted  with  peifmues  and  decorated  with  lib- 

"  Tem*  me  wodufi  vulent  bmAffdna  crinay 
Figd  mott  torlas,  mulintaiqite  Gnut."* 
TV  aaa  was  emplored  as  an  InstromeDt  of  tor- 
ant  beo^iaserted  unacr  the  nails. 

OMttatf  was  enjoined  apoQ  children  by  telling 
Aem  ikat  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

"O  yip  deof  {f\£irei  at  itTt^lov  napuy.* 

*AD'AMAS  iiAafiOf),  a  name  giTen  by  the  an- 
fieBC  to  aereraJ  hard  substances,  and  among  the 
IBS,  ptabaHj  to  the  Diamond.   Psellns  describes 

•»  uf  ffnXn^,  "  its  coionr  Tesembles  cfTStal,  and 
a  splendid.' — "  It  is  probable,"  obserres  Dr.  Moore, 
"dot  Flinr,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  called  ad- 
Moi,*  had  in  view,  among  other  mings,  the  dia- 
■f»d;  bat  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  Iw  relates  of 
k,  ihu  Ais  substance  *of  highest  ralne,  not  only 
anoog  geeas,  but  aU  hnman  tilings,  and  for  a  long 
time  kiown  to  kings  only,  and  to  vuiy  few  of  them,' 
w»  vdDwwD  to  him.  He  has  eviden^  confonnd- 
«d  in  Us  Aoeripcion  several  widely  diderent  miner- 
als ;  to  wUck,  from  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
lapea  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Oreeks 
gave  the  ane  iioftac, '  adamant.'  Thus  steel  was 
ray  fienneaily  so  caJled;*  and  those  grains  of  oa- 
tire  gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  rediKsd  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminated  by  it  were  cailed 
ainus.*   Something  of  this  sort  Pollnz  meant  by 
thai  'flower  of  gold,'^  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
oUs  aJtmas  f  and  Plato,  too,  by  '  the  branch  or 
knot  of  jgold,'*  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  eomncd,  was  called  ai/fzvuu.>*  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  naiin  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  atuhors 
final  wlkDfa  PUny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
B  fcond  in  goU  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
ta  it  seotts  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  uat  it 
it  MM.  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  cor  unlike  to  it 
ia  tsAtnr.   Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
nbed  as  occttrring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
ng  suae  lesemblaace  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
ie  djanund;  iboogh  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
W,  aad  those  finom  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
vntils  of  qnartz  ibr  dianumds,  or,  rather,  call 
oystals  mdamas.   The  description  given  is 
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predsdy  that  of  a  erystal'of  quartz,  in  which  &e 
prism  us  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  double 
six-«ided  pyramid  upon  a  common  base.*  The 
manner  in  which  Dicmysios  Feriegetes  character* 
izes  adatnas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz ;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
nnpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  wotdd 
hardly  hare  been  styled  '  aU-respiendeni^'*  and 
afterward  'brilliant'*  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Bcythia.  The  variety  of  adamat 
which  Pliny  calls  ruierita,  was  magnetic  iron  ore:* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probablr  emery,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance  nsed  in  engraving  geins."* 

^ADARICES  i&eofiKK).  Matthiolna  admits  his 
Iniorance  of  what  this  substance  is.  and  Matthias 
Paber  was  In  error  when  he  referrea  it  to  the  Lapis 
Spongita.'  Prom  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paolus  £gineu,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  bat  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.* 

ADDIfrri.  (Vid.NEXi.) 

ADDICTIO.   (FW.  Acno.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXlS  {a6ii4,  uMifif),  a  Greek  inea»> 
ure,  according' to  Hesychins  equ^  to  torn  xoivtKt^. 

ADElA  (oAeta).  When  an^  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  Itall  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &x.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  onence  against  the  people,  be  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  adeia*  An  Athenian  cHizea 
who  had  incarred  Artfua  (vid.  Atimu)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  oAtta  before  he  could  lay  an  infor- 
mation against  any  one.* 

ADEMPTIO.   (Vid,  Leoatum.) 

ADGNATIO.   fl^.  Hehes;  TB»TiiiEimrji.) 

ADGNATI.   (Fu/.  CoGNATi.) 

•ADIANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  ntj  doubt 
that  it  is  the  AdiaiUum  CapiUm,  or  "  Maiden-hair." 
Both  Nicander  and  Tbeophrastus  say  of  it,  that  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (A,  tug.,  and  diaivw,  "  to  wet"). 
Apmeius  mentions  CaUitricMon,  PotiftriciM,  and  A*< 
plcmm  as  synonymes  of  it.^* 

'AAIKI'A£  vpdf  Tvv  d^ftov  ypa^,  and  inar^eof 
ro6  d^fiov  ypa^,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  jostice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injnrioas  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guiltv,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  tnese  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes." 

AOmO  HEREDITATI3.  rFW.HsBKDiTii.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO.   (Fid.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  nonours  of  the  pmtor* 
ship,  qiuestorsnip,  sedileship,  and  other  public  offices, 
without  having  any  duties  to  perform.'*  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adUOus  inter  tribuna,  inter 
quetOores,  inter  praiora,  Ac.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  accordmg  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  eqoites  on  accoimt  of  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  bat  it  appears  more  prob- 
able that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  the  con- 
Bcripti.  Uvy  says,  Coiucriploi  in  funnun  snuttaa 
appdUiSant  Zecto." 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.^* 
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ADMISaOKAOAS  -were  rhmahwiBiiw  at  tlw 
tmperial  coait,  who  iDUodaced  penou  to  the  pns- 
eoee  of  the  emperor.'  Thej  wen  dirUed  into 
lour  classes;  (he  chief  officer  ot  each  class  was 
KalloiprtxamMsadmiimmimi*  and  the  jmoMi  were 
nnder  the  M^futcr  admaimm.*  The  atUnbalnn- 
ales  were  osuallf  freedmen.* 

Friends  sppaar  to  have  bew  caUed  mmid  adim$- 
mm*  fnma,  xamda^  or  ttrtim.  Aecwding  to 
lonie  wiiiers,  th^  were  so  called  In  eanaeqacBoe 
of  ihe  otda  in  wnich  they  were  admlliad;  accord- 
iqg  to  others,  because  the  «4riiM  waa  divided  into 
diSetuit  parts,  separated  Sum  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  adallted  accordi^ 
to  the  diArent  degrees  of  faroor  in  whkb  tber  were 

ADO^IA  fdd^vM),  a  ftotiTil  oehtoatsd  in  bon- 
«nr  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  nuist  of  die  Grecian 
jcdties.*  It  tasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  ezclnslTely.  On  the  first  day  they  broogfat 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonic  which  woe  laid 
out  as  corpses*,  and  they  obsorral  all  dw  rites  cns- 
tomary  at  fttnerals,  beaflng  themselves  and  mtering ; 
lamentations.^  Tne  second  day  was  spetd  in  acr-- 
rimeat  and  feasting,  beoaose  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  retnm  to  life,  and  mnd  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite* 

•ADOms  (ddwNc,  or  lftt«Mf«r)i  tte  Ilyfaw^Ui, 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  caUed 
the  Athenians  tUnnliiatf,  or  MNoetimea  iisqily 
iroffmf  or  iMtnr.  The  adoptiva  father  waa  said 

woieuxAu,  KlamidaBat,  or  amnetimee  irowly ;  and 
die  fkther  or  mother  (Sot  a  mother  afier  the  death 
of  her  husband  conld  ooosent  to  h«  being 
adopted)  waa  said  bamttW :  the  aon  was  said  hxat- 
tteOaty  with  refiirenoe  to  the  fiunQy  which  he  left*, 
and  eUjitoteia0ai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  ir«vTOf,  el<moivr6t,  or  ^er&t,  in  cqipoai- 
tion  to  the  leg^imate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the 
ftther,  who  was  called  yv^ioc. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  eitha  in  his  liletime  or 
hy  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offiqprtaig 
and  was  of  soima  mind.  He  might  also,  testa^ 
mcait,  name  a  person  to  take  his  pnmr^,  in  case 
'  his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age^*  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  coold  not  dispose  of  his  proper^. 
This  tnle  of  lav  was  closely  connected  witn  the 
rale  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  bis  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  hare 
CTwrrfned  a  power  ot  disposttltnt  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  cotild  be  adopted;  biu  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males."  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
fiom  his  own  &tdJly  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
Bd<^ve  ihther;  he  mheiited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  fatner.  It  was  not 
necessary  ibr  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
roizht  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  ne  left  a 
chm  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptiTe  father : 
onless  he  so  retomed,  he  lost  aU  xlgu  which  he 
might  have  haA  on  his  father's  side  if  he  bad  not 
been  adopted;  bat  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
tion had  no  eSect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 
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ADOPTION. 

the  adapted  person;  shettOl  eootfaaed his  mothg 
after  the  act  ttf  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Albmian  citizen  were  m 
titled  to  his  property  if  be  made  no  disposition  of  1 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  dnriiig  Ms  life 
tune:  they  were,  therefore,  interested  in  preventii) 
fraudolent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  wefi 
also  interestm  in  preventing  the  introdoction  inti 
Aefr  bodjMof  a  'pnaon  who  waa  not  an  Atheniai 
dUzeo.  To  protect  the  rl^ts  «f  Ae  next  of  k& 
against  nnjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  then 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  tb 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bora  of  U 
body  or  adopted,  in  -the  register  of  his  phratrll 
(^rpucdv  yfrnfiftareim')  at  a  certain  time,  tbie  Thai 
gelia,*  with  the  piiTl^  of  Us  Uasmai  and  |dint(H« 
(ytvvfnu,  ^Tope().  Subsequently  to  this,  it  wa 
necessary  to  enter  him  £n  the  ragister  of  the  uloptiT 
father's  demns  (Xf^M^ixov  ypofUMrelov),  witbov 
which  r^islntiQii  it  i^ppears  that  he  did  not  posses 
the  fbU  rights  ofdUzouUp  as  amember  of  his  nei 
demns. 

If  the  adoptloft  was  by  testament,  n^iistntia 
was  also  required,  iridch  we  may  presmne  that  tb 
perwMi  himself  rm^ht  procure  to  be  done  if  he  wi 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  pezt  fiiend.  If 
dispute  arose  as  to  me  property  of  the  decease 
iKMipov  dioduraofa)  between  die  mm  ad<q3ted  b 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properi 
be  no  registration  of  the  adoptal  aon  antjlthe  te: 
lament  was  established.  If  a  man  died  childlef 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  tdn,  accordii^;  to  tl; 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,*  took  his  propeity  I 
the  ri^t  of  blood  {&yxurTeta  Korii  yivo^  Thou| 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  require 
there  was  no  adoption  properiy  so  called,  as  son 
modem  writers  suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  nece 
sarily  belonged  to  the  fomily  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Atheniai 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficolm  and  It  is  not  ea: 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  g«>er 
doctrines  may  be  mai^  deduced  from  the  oratioi 
of  Iscus,  and  those  of  IWBioBthenes  against  Mace 
tatns  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAW).    The  Roman  rel 
tion  oi  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawf 
marriage  or  fiom  adoption.  Adoftio  was  the  ge 
eral  name  irtueh  compreboided  tite  two  speci< 
adeftiff  and  adrogaHoi  and  as  the  adopted  pers 
pa^ed  from  his  own  familLa  into  that  of  the  peis 
adopting,  ado^io  caused  a  ctmiUs  dimim/ulio,  and  t 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.   Adoption,  In  its  speci 
sense,  was  the  ceremcmy  by  which  a  person  w 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (m  ptUttaU  part 
Hum),  whether  a  child  or  grandcUU,  male  or 
male,  was  transferred  to  the  power  of  Ihe  pen 
adopting  him.   It  was  effected  under  the  author 
of  a  magistrate  (magidnaus),  the  praetor,  for 
stance,  at  Rome,  or  a  goranor  (vneses)  in 
jsovineea.  Hie  perstm  to  be  adopted  was  emax 
|nted  (vRMiNCiPATio)  by  his  natural  father  bef 
the  competent  autbori^,  and  surrendered  to 
adoptive  &ther  hf  the  l^al  form  called  m  j 
cessu>.* 

When  a  person  was  lui  jarit,  i.  e.,  not  in 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  ^ 
cvMeAadrogaUo.  Originsllyit  could  only  be  eff! 
ed  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popi 
{yopvli  auctonUUe)  in  the  comitia  curiata  (^!e^  c 
ata) ;  the  reason  of  this  beine  that  the  capm 
status  of  a  Roman  citizai  cotild  not,  accoruinj 
Ihe  taws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  ex< 
a  vote  of  the  popnius  in  the  comitia  curi 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adrogated  in 
plebeian  femily  in  order  to  qualify  himself  t( 
elected  a  tribiuius  plebls.*   Femafes  could  no 
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riofiod  t9  Ab  sdra^tioi  ITiids  the  UBpenssr  it 
iMaae  As  practice  to  efleei  As  fijiwpMn  by  an 
taipenal  meript  (jriao^  MKteriCafr,  ev  nnv^pte 
fmafit);  but  this  practice  had  wH become estab- 
lUwd  ia  (be  tine  ctf  Qaias,  or,  as  ft  i^ipoiSi  of 
Ulma.*  It  voBld  seem,  howerer,  trom  a  pasuge 
in  Ttailas,*  tbml  Oalba  adopted  a  soceessM  Tithoat 
cemc»7  of  the  adiogatk).  By  a  lesezipt  of 
Empeior  Antoninss  Pins,  addiessed  to  the  poD- 
iHks,  tbose  Tko  were  tmder  ace  (impuient),  or 
Vkids  (ftfiX^  oonld,  vith  eeitam  restriction^  be 
adoBM  ibe  adiogatio.  If  m  father  who  bad 
cfeiMia  ia  bis  pever  eonseated  to  be  adopted  by 
nother  waan,  Mb  himself  and  Us  chiUacn  be- 
cmetatbepoirerof  the  adoptive  fiuher.  All  the 
|iDpei^  tt  Ibe  adopted  son  became  at  nice  tbe 
pnnpcity  of  the  adoptive  father.*  A  person  coDld 
BM  IfgaBy  be  adopted  by  Ox  adiogatio  till  he  had 
nade  om  a  satiB&cloiy  esse  (judo,  bona,  cotaa)  to 
Ae  poatifiees^  who  had  the  right  of  insistliiK  on 
mmfRltaibaryeaaditions.  This  power  of  tbe 
foaltfcei  vas  probably  foonded  on  uelr  iMit  to 
pRserre  tbe  doc  oftaervanee  of  the  sacra,  of  each 
CBo.*  It  vonld,  accordini^y,  hare  been  a  good 
fttnid  of  teto^ag  their  cmsent  to  an  adzonlio, 
if  the  pmoB  ao  be  ^opted  vaa  the  only  male  of 
lbgaa,fN  Ike  sacxA  woidd  in  aneh  case  be  lost 
kmeqtfted  Iltst  the  adopttrc  fktber  also  had  no 
(UUHB,aidH>  zeasonable  hopes  of  any;  and,  as 
a  eeaatijaaia.  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
•Ueribm  ite  penon  to  be  adopted. 

A  vioB  eMiId  not  ad(nit  a  petsoB,  fbr  even  her 
■■a<MdRB  were  tut  in  nar  power. 

aU  adoficka  vu  flibeiBd  by  the  fa^ierial 

Iteflftetof  adoption  ms  to  create  the  legal  re- 
hiioaaf  bAnaad  wao-  jnst  as  If  the  adcnited  boo. 
«en  ban  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptlTB  uther  in 
kvfid  carriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
m  Ae  name  and  sacra  prirata  of  the  adopttng 
pmi,  nd  it  appears  that  the  piesemtiim  of  die 
veia  piirata,  -which  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  nee  made  peipetoal,  was  fireqoently  one 
fl(  Ae  lewms  fin- a  odloless  person  addptiDg  a  son. 
h  CBK  nf  inifiiirr,  B^d^d  cl>^  be  the 
WtofUsadopilTCftdker.  £b  became  Aebrotha* 
flf  adoptiTC  fiuher's  daughter,  and  therefore 
CBtdi  aot  marry  her ;  bat  he  did  not  become  the 
*Da  o(  Ac  adapOTC  Other's  wife,  finr  ad<^on  only 
give  ID  Oe  idaatBd  son  the  jnra  agnationis.* 

TbephisKaf  "  adoptioiibT  testament"*  leema  to 
beiadMra^iqpi^catioti  or  the  term;  for,  though 
a  mat  or  woman  mi^t  by  testament  heme  a  heies, 
and  o^Mse  Ac  ecmditioa  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  tte  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
aAipjoa  csold  not  prodoce  the  « Sects  of  a  proper 
■iopiiim.  &  eoold  give  u  the  penim  so  san  to  be 
idoMed  As  name  or  proper^    the  testotor  or  tes> 
HSix,  bw  '"**»*^  more.   A  person  on  passing 
Com  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
•f  Ui  aew  tMPilia,  pmeially  retained  tM  name  of 
hs  eil  gens  also,  with  tbe  addition  to  it  of  the  tep 
Baadon  mo.   Thos  C.  Octavins,  afterward  the 
Eaqieiar  Angnatos,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
mm  of  Us  nncle  die  dictator,  assmned  tbe  name 
<CaiBS  JaUas  Cwsar  Octavianns ;  bat  he  caused 
it  sdottkm  k>  he  confirmed  by  the  eorue.^ 
AD(HL\'T10  {KpoetAp^oi^)  was  paid  to  the  gods 
hdv  fcUowing*  manner:  The  individnal  stretched 
«b  ri^  hand  to  (he  statne  of  the  rod  whom  he 
wied  to  hoooar,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
>B  Ae  ttatoe.   Hmee  we  have  in  Apnlelns, 
*U  Dea  mUmr  mffUeavU ;  mUim  Umpmmfn- 


,'-f^»>  CiW,i-.te,  with  G«iM  M  cited  in  Dif.  l.tit. 
V^Wtri*iB,Fr«r,tii.8.J— 1.  (Hi*.,  i^  IS.)— J.  (Oaini, 
fdelm  Dooi^  13, meR.y-i.  (Gwna. i.,  07-107^ 
£^  ^TZ-!£«nb  |M  Dn»->-«-  (Cis.,  KaL,  9&)-7, 

,Sf>fe«;>^^.Htit.irs.tti  ^ 


{HMfntI;  li  famm  aKgwd  prattnet,  itda  kaid 
aJgnutdi  jratia  waaast  iairu  admavere?'^  The 
adontto  dubred  fiom  the  AMfw  or  prayers,  snppU* 
catioaa,  which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend- 
ed and  the  palms  turned  upward.*  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  &om  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in  prostra- 
tion <m  the  giwmd,  and  kissing  the  ieet  ana  kneea 
of  the  emperor.* 

ADROGA'TIO.   (Hd.  Adoption.) 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.   (Fid.  AcCKisi.) 

A0STIPULATIO.   {Vid.  Stipclaho.) 

ADULTER'IUM  properij  sonifies,  in  the  So- 
man law,  tbe  ofienca  anonuttea  by  a  man  having 
sexual  Interootme  with  another  man's  wife.  Sto* 
pnim  (called  by  the  Greeks  ^pd)  signifies  the  like 
offenoe  with  a  widow  or  viwin.  It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offence ;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adoltery  imless  the  female  was  married. 

In  tbe  time  of  Aagustns  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Ltx  JvHa  de  oduiieriiM 
eeereendis,  the  first  diapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactmoils  cm  tm  same  sut^ect,  with  the  pn> 
visions  of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  howereri 
ODScqaaiated.  in  this  law  the  (eims  adnlteriam 
and  stoprom  are  used  indifferently;  bat,  Btrictlr 
speaking,  these  two  terms  difieied  as  above  stated. 
The  cfaia  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Panlus.' 

It  seems  not  imlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Jnlian  law  ctmiained  spedal  penal  pio- 
vialons  against  adnhny  i  and  it  is  also  not  im> 
probable  that,  t^'  t&e  wd  law  or  enstran,  if  ths 
adulterer  was  canriit  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  hosband,  and  thai  tbe  husband 
might  pnnish  with  death  his  adolteions  wife.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  origioally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  any  person,  as  being  a  pab- 
11c  ofitece;  but  under  the  emperors  the  ti^t  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  mther, 
DTother,  patruua,  and  avnoculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
atba  an  act  of  adidtsiy  was  known  to  hun,  and  la 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenodnimn.'  The  Imsbond  or  ihdier  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com'* 
mendng  proceedings  against  thejrife,  after  which 
time  any  odier  person  might  prosecute.*  A  woman 
c<mvicted  of  adultery  was  mtdcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  hei  property  (bona),  and 
banished  (rdigata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  proper^,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  oia  not  inflict  the  punishment 
ctf  de^  on  either  party;  and  in  Uiose  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  wch  death  was'  inflicted,  it 
must  be  ocnsMercid  as  an  extraoidinarypunishmoi^ 
and  beyond  the  piovisifms  of  the  JuUan  law.'  But, 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine*  (if  it  is  ^nainO. 
the  offence  in  die  adtilterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  l^islation  of  Justinian,*  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  ctmfirraed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  Into  a  convent,  aAer  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  yeai^ 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  &tber  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law.   If  the 


1.  (Apul.,  Apolafa  p.  «fl.-Pliii.,  H.  N.,  nriii., 
niauara  vipdv  :  JRteh.,  Prom.  V.,  1004.— Luc  ret., IIW.— 
Hot.,  CMiii.,iii.,  *S,  1.)— 3.  (On  thii  whole  inbjwit,  conmU 
BiWMiitw,  dfl  Adomtiooibiu,  AjbU.,  1713.)— 4.  (M,  tit.  O.— 
S«Btn>t.  IlMMt.,  ii.,  til.  Se,  ed.  Schalting.)— 4-  (Dion.  H»L, 
ii..  «S.-Sn*t.,  Tib.,  k)— 0.  (TBcit.,  Anr.,  li.,  85.)— 7.  (Tacit, 
Aam^a.,M ;  iii,  M.^Lip*.,  Eienn.  •d  Twat.,  Ana., "■.«.— 
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faher  Idlled  aafy  me  aC  tbe  paitiea,  Ite  bnngfrt 
kimself  wlditn  Oe  penalties  oTtbe  Cornelian  law 
De  Sieariis.  The  bosband  mght  kill  persons  of  a 
certain  class,  desciibsd  in  the  utv,  vhom  he  caof^t 
In  the  act  Of  adniterr  with  his  vife ;  bat  he  ccnld 
not  kill  his  wife.  The  husband,  hy  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  tor  twenn'  hoars 
tbc  adulterer  whom  he  bad  ejEuight  in  the  uct,  for 
the  poipose  of  calling*  in  witnesses  to  proye  the 
adnlteiT.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adnlteiy, 
the  hosDand  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.* 
Bomee*  is  supposed  lo  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  canght  another 
man  In  the  act  of  erimiaal  imerooune  (jtoixeia) 
with  his  wife,  he  miglit  Idll  Um  with  imponi^; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  {m^^oKi).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
snnishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  onless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.*  Bat  it  was  no 
adultetf  for  a  man  to  hare  caontiioa  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  imstitated  herself  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  neaily  the 
same.*  The  nusband  mif^t,  if  be  [deaaed,  take  a 
mm  of  mooev  £rom  the  adnlteier  wsf  of  eom- 
pensatlon,  and  detain  him  till  he  finmd  soretles  fi>r 
•  thepajrment  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  nn- 
jnstlT  detained,  he  mif^t  bring  an  actlm  against 
the  husband;  and  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
bis  sureties  were  released.  If  be  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  ap  the  adoUerer  to 
the  husband  befine  the  coott,  to  do  what  he  {leased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  ose  a  knife  or 

'husband  might  also  prosecote  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fioixiiof  ypa^.  If  the  act  of, 
adnltery  was  piDved,  tbe  bosband  could  no  longer' 
eohabU  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing'  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizm  i&riftla).  The  adultereae  was 
excluded  even  fh>m  those  temples  which  fineign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  mi^t  treat  her  as  he 
^eased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 

ADVERSAHtAj  note-book,  memorandam-book, 

posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
landa  of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
eciibed,  tisaally  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
(^7\tbiii4B  justa,  eodez  acapU  d  €xpensi.)  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difierence  between  the  adversaria  and 
labolce  in  his  Oratia  pro  Sose.  dm.,  c  3:  Qwtd  est, 
fiiod  nt;^igtiUer  scribamvs  adeersaria  7  quid  tit,  quod 
aiSgenteramficiamusb^iU<a?guadeeMisa?  Qiim 
kae  anU  nensfriM,  iHee  miU  aienuti  km  Jdenlmr 
ltdlim,  tffic  atnmfar  lande,  Ac. 
•  ADVERSATUUS.   (m  Acron.) 

AWNATOI  (AMvani),  were  persons  sapported 
by  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  acconnt  of  Infirmly 
or  bodily  defects,  Were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelthooa. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias*  and  Aristotle,*  one  obohis  a  day  was 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afierward  in- 
creased to  two  oboU.  Tbe  bounty  was  restricted  to 
persons  whose  property  was  tmder  three  minie;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be- 
longed to  tbe  senate  of  the  Five  Hondred.'*  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  Introdnce  a 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war.'* 


JtntLBB. 


1.  (Ulpiw,  Fr.,Ti.,  It.)— t.  (Cmnn,ir.,  r.  »!.)— a  (LyaiM, 
iwifi  rod  'Kp(maOhavt  ^roe.}— 4.  (Bviniatli.,  xati  Vtatftms, 
e.  18.)— S.  (Panliu,  Sent.  Raoept.,  n.,  tit.  96.)— t.  rDeuonh., 
Kurd  Ncdf.,  IB.)— 7.  (DanuMth.,  nri  Ncolp..  e.  91.— AeUn.. 
Kard  TtMpx-1  M.)— 8.  iMp  miB  'Kivrdnv,  c  iv.,  p.  740.)— 
(HHMOnt.,  'AMMnw.)— 10.  (Achin.,  mri  Tiwtocffv,  o. 


ADTOCATCrs  seema  vMatSh  to  have  aigni 
fied  any  penon  wbo  gave  anouier  Ida  aid  in  any  al 
fair  or  Duslneas,  as  a  wit&esi^  fbr  Instance;^  or  ft 
tbe  puipoae  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taJdn 
poeseanonofapieceofpr^>erty.*  Itwasalsouse 
to  express  a  person  who  In  any  way  gave  bia  advic 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause 
but  the  word  did  not  sk^tifv  the  orator  or  pationn 
who  made  the  speech,*  in  toe  time  of  Cicero.  Ui 
der  the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  an 
way  assisted  fn  the  eondnct  of  «  cause,*  and  wfl 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.*  The  advocate' 
See  was  then  called  kmomiiiun.  (1^  OaAToi 
PiTnomn,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  advDcatBs  is  defined  by.UMan*  to  be  an 
person  who  aids  anodker  in  the  conduct  (tf  a  suit  c 
acti<»L 

The  advocatos  fisci  was  an  inqmrtant  officer  ei 
tablished  by  Hadiianus.^  It  was  his  business  t 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Ascts  or  tbe  imperii 
treasury,  and,  anumg  odier  dungs,  to  mainram  ii 
titie  to  OMu  caditea* 

AD'YTUit  (mTiMFLB.) 

.£A'CIA.  C^AIAEEIAO 

^BDTIA  LEX   (m  AoTicV 

JEDBS.  (FfABooBi;  Tbmfle.} 

MDVIS8.  The  name  of  Iheee  fimethmaiies  i 
said  to  be  derived  tma,  theb  having  the  care  of  tl 
temide  (cetfas)  of  Cms.  The  lediles  were  original] 
two  in  nomtier:  they  were  elected  from  tbe  plebe 
and  the  iustimdon  of  the  oSix  dates  from  the  san 
time  aa  that  of  the  tribani  plebis,  B.C.  The 
duties  at  fint  aeem  to  have  beim  merely  mlnisti 
rial;  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  j 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  then 
among  vhich  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causi 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  eariv  period  afb 
their  Institutiqii  (B.G.  446),  ve  ftid  waa  appoinlt 
the  keepers  of  miB.senains  oonsolta,  which  the  coi 
snls  had  hitherto  aiUttarily  suppressed  or  altered 
They  were  also  die  keepere  of  the  plebisciia.  Oi) 
er  functions  were  gradnally  intrusted  to  them,  an 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distmgttish  their  duties  froi 
some  of  those  whicn  belong  to  tbe  censors.  The 
had  the  general  siqierintenae&ce  of  bttildings,  boi 
sacred  and  private:  under  this  power  tbey  provide 
ibr  the  su|^rt  and  repair  of  tem[Jes,  curiae,  At 
and  took  can  that  private  btiildii^  which  were  : 
a  niinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pu] 
eddowiL  The  siqierintendence  over  the  Kipplyai 
distribution  of  water  at  Bwoe  was,  at  an  early  p 
liod,  a  matter  of  pnUic  aiaministranon.  Accordii 
10  fitmtiniiB,  tiiia  was  the  duty  of  the  eensots;  b 
when  there  were  no  censois,  it  was  within  the  pro 
ince  of  the  ndUes.  Tbe  care  of  each  particul 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  (i 
imptont\  and  all  that  Ibay  did  was  subject  to  ti 
q»im)batkMi  of  die  censors  cr  Uw  ndiles.^*  T] 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clea 
sing  and  draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  asdile 
and,  of  course,  me  care  «  die  cloacse.  They  hi 
the  office  o£  distributing  cam  amtmg  Uie  pube 
but  this  distribution  of  com  at  Rome  must  not  1 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procurb 
it  £rom  foreign  parts,  which  was  pei&rmed  by  t] 
consuls,  qusstors,  and  pnetora,  and  sometimes  1 
an  extraordinarv  magistrate,  as  the  pnefectus  a 
nonK.  The  ndiles  had  to  see  that  the  public  Ian 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pastni 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  ei 
mey  had  power  topimish  by  fine  any  onlawfiil  a 
in  Ala  respect  TlxTf  lud  a  goieral  aopeiinten 


«ntitl«d  to  tM  mmmtod  br  ^  Mate.— PMit.,  Las.  Att.,  viH.,  1 
S,  S.— BSekh,  Pnkio  Eooa.  of  AtliMw,  i.,  p.  19-897,  tnaa] 
I.  (Vum,  da  Ha  Raat,  c  &.)-«.  (Cie.,  pro  Caeiii.,  o. 
(Cic.,  da  Oi«t.,  ii.,  74.)— 4.  (Kg.  50,  tit.  IS,  s.  l.J-a.  O 
eit_Au-  z_  <).}-«.  Ami.  so,  tit.I».}-7.  (SoMt^Tit.  Ha 
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tnee  over  baying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse- 
tpwoce,  the  sapervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposei  to  sale,  sach  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measmes:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  vnder  which  the  sdilea  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  [ciyopavofiot).  It  was  their  bu- 
BDCss  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religioas  rites 
were  inaodnced  into  the  city,  to  look  aner  the  ob- 
ferraice  of  leligioas  ceremoni&s,  and  the  celebia- 
Ams  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
sial  amerinteadence  of  police  comprehended  the 
taty  at  preserriug  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
{be  insprcticm  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
meoi,  of  tnocbels,  and  of  prostitutes,  who^  it  appeals, 
were  imawied  by  the  aeailes.  The  sediles  had  va- 
rious o&cecs  under  them,  as  pnecones,  scribee,  and 
viaiOTcs. 

The  ^MLEs  CtratTLEB,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, aAervard  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  tiie  plebts,  and  at  last  indiSerently  from  both.* 
The  office  of  comle  eediles  was  institated  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Liry,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian aiiiles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
hidi  ami  mi  fbr  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
ihm-,  men  which  a  senatus  consultimi  was  pass- 
ed, hj  which  two  sdiles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
From  this  time  four  tediles,  two 
fiaaam  aid  two  curule,  were  amnially  elected.* 
The  distiBedve  honours  of  the  aadiles  coroles  were, 
ihe  seb  omilis,  firoih  whence  their  title  Is  derived, 
fln  taga  pneieita,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
seoalF,  aai  the  jos  imaginis.*  The  tediles  curules 
only  hiid  the  jos  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
ti:^  (dicta;*  out  the  niles  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  br  the  guidance  of  all  the  cediles.  The 
edicta  of  tlw  comle  seAiles  were  founded  on  their 


asthod^  as  sapeiintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
tapng  and  selling  in  general.  Accotdingly,  their 
edids  bad  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
Ibe  zides  as  to  boying  and  selUog,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale.  They  weie  the  foundation  of  the 
acDoaes  sdilieis,  among  which  are  inclnded  the 
actw  Ttdiu^taria  and  quffnii  vunorii*  A  great  part 
rf  ibc  pnmsioas  of  the  aediles'  edict  relate  to  the 
boyiog  and  of  slaves.   The  peraoos  boUi  of 

dte  yMwian  and  comle  sediles  vete  saciosancti.* 

1l  aeoBS  **>*^T^  aSoEt  the  ^ipointment  of  the  cntule 
■dfles,  flK  fbnctioDS  former^  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian »liks  were  exercised,' with  some  few  excep- 
ikHK,  all  the  sdiles  hidiffereally.  Within  five 
Aay%  afier  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  lo  detenn^ne  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
»3J£«5  theoLselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
«VM3<f  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
eiiir  akHie  had  the  care  of  looking  afier  the  paving 
arxi  deansing^  of  the  street^  and  other  matters,  it 
car  be  prenuned,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in he  dwicL  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
X3  Juts  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

ixt^  "Operintcndence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
niecKiltes,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
•sx  nro  seti  of  adiles.   Maoy  of  these  festivals, 
ip'.-h  as  duse  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
.laded  br  either  set  of  sdiles  indlOhrently ;  but  the 
^{sfanao'nnies  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
9*  pM>fian  aadiles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mou- 
pc  bi  thai  imrpose;  and  Uie  fines  levied  on  the 
marii  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appiopriar 
cc  »  these  among  other  public  purposes.*  The 
^KiauioD  of  the  liidi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the 
'*i  fcenid  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
■fi  MegaJesii,  belonged  especially  b)  the  cuml'e 
>iB,  and  it  was  on  sach  occasions  that  they 
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often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  votes  in 
fature  elections.  This  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  sdiles  arose.aAer  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  afier  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  ediles  under 
the  Republic;  such  as  C.  J.  Csesar  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  jEmilius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.^  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
CassiiS*  of  the  ludi  Megalesli  beiiu;  superin tended 
by  the  plebeian  sediles ;  but  it  was  iKme  puisoant  to 
a  senatus  consultnm,  and  thus  the  particular  excep* 
tioQ  confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Csesar  caused  two  curule  sediles 
and  feur  plebeian  sMliles  to  be  elected;  and  thence-, 
forward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  sdile  was.' 
of  any  importance,  six  eediles  were  annually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  fediles  were  called  Ce- 
re ales,  and  their  dutv  was'to  look  aAer  the  supply^ 
of  com.  Though  tneir  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  iustilntion  of  » 
pne&etus  annonss  by  Augustas,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  fbr  several  centuries,,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  Gediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores. 
magistralus.  Th^  plebeian  lediles  were  origitutUy' 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  l^' 
the  comitia  tributa,'  in  which  comitia  the  curule 
fediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  imtil  Ih^ 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Rooum  citizeD  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  hii 
twenty-Sf  Tenth  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  was 
passed  at  the  Instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappa- 
fas,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  offlcq 
m^ght  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  layy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from'  vanous  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  tedileship  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  ' 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  sdileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  diiTereni 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  BsdUcs  existed  under  the  emperors ;  but  their 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  Uieir  ftmo^ 
tions  exe/cised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em^ 
perors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus 
pointed  a  pnefectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  geni 
eral  police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du» 
des  of  the  EBdiles.  Augustus  also  look  from  the 
tediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superini 
tending  the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  mar 
be  said  lo  have  destroved  the  a»dileship  by  deprt 
ving  it  of  its  old  and  original  fimctions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  carious  (act  mentioned  by  DioU 
Cassius,*  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  ofiice,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefoie  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  taki- 
it:  perspns  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  qusstor  and 
trttmne;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  Th^ 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
Eedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  whd 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  from  the  treaso- 
TT.*  The  tedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  true 
character  before  this  time.   Agrippa  had  already 
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been  consul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  cdile, 
aud  his  raiinificeiit  expenditure  in  this  nominal  of- 
fice was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  cdileship. 
Augustus  appoinied  the  curule  sediles  specially  to 
Ihe  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command ;  but  the  proefecti  rigi- 
him  afierward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  cuToiores  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to 
taperiiitcnd  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  to  superintend  those  ii  ithin  Rome.  The  cv- 
ratoTcs  operum  puiAiamim  and  the  cwraitfres  ahxi  Ti- 
beris,  also  appoii^ted  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  ffidi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
veils  or  springs,  and  of  ihe  aqueducts.'  T))ey  re- 
bined,  under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
tax  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  the  batlts,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties  •  We  read  of  the  Ecdiles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
(hey  might  be  burned. 

The  coloniEE,  and  the  ipunicipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  Ecdiles,  wnose  numbers  and 
Amctions  varied  in  different  places.  Thev  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  nave  re- 
■embled  the  adilea  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
annnnlly.* 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  sdiles  are 
Mated  witfl  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  bv  Schu- 
De  Romatutrum  jEdilUnis^  lib,  iv.,  Regimontii, 

;E'dIT'UI,  .EDIT'UMI,  .fiDIT'IMI  (called  by 
the  Greeks  veufupot,  (uKopoi.  and  viito(dKopoi*),  were 
persons  who  took  care  of  the  temples,  attended  lo 
the  cleaning  of  them,  &c>  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them,  and  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  those  persona  who  wished  to  see 
them.*  In  ancient  times,  the  leditui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  emperors  freedraen.'' 

•AE'DON  CMAiv),  without  doubt  the  Motacilla 
ZMScinia,  L.,  and  Si/via  iMsdiiia  (Latham),  or  the 
Miriitingale.  We  sometinaca  read  wlayi;,  or  ut^JiviV 
hi  Doric.  The  nightingale  la  also  call»l  ^tXo^^Xu 
and  npoKvit  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
Only  which  sin^,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients.* Virgil, however,  has  on  one  occasion  g^vcn 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.*  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night." 

jEGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (oJyi'f.  -Mof),  signifying, 
Uterally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  vdpiq,  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  liide  of  uie  goat  Amalthea,  which 
bad  suckled  him  in  his  infancy,  Hyginus  relates'* 
diat,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  tiie  term  ffgis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  qpcount,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  agit-beanng  {aiyioxo^). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
ent occasions  both  by  Apollo'*  and  by  Minerva." 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
nsed  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
cJotbing  and  defence,  we  caimot  wonder  that  the 
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goatskin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner;  and 
Uie  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  iLattbe 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  {Te'^^iuv,  balicuM)  passing  ovei 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  vidi  tht 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  la 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  twu 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  being 
fastened  to  the  inside  of^  the  shield.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  of  art,  may  be  leck- 
'  among  the  most  ancient  in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  mors 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  [>as9 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  in  it 
by  the  girdle  witn  which  it  "  encircled. 


referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  o!'  \\t 
same  goddess  from  Ihe  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  JE.g^ 
na.   In  both  of  these  the  eegis  covers  the  figbc  a 
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wdl  as  tbe  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
felling  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Scbom'  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 

Bj  a  figure  of  speech.  Homer  uses  the  terfn  aegis 
tofleaoK  not  only  the  goatslrin,  which  it  properly 
nsBified,  bat,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  to  compiehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
throw  her  Duher's  e^s  around  her  shouldera,*  and 
why,  oo  cme  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
his  haitd,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
found ihe  Greeks,*  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
widi  it  tbe  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
tt  from  insolL*  In  these  passages  we  mast  suppose 
the  sBgis  to  mean  the  shielct,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  tbe  tight  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
wpposed  the  »gi5  to  be  adomed  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
hs^  Gorgon's  head.*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
nti  goUen  taeseU  (•^vaavm),  each  of  which  was 
wonh  a  hecatomb.*  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
serpents  of  the  Gorgon's  head  axe  transferred  to 
die  bon^  of  the  skin. 

By  dK  lattr  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
liao  of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
iisreganfcd.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
eoreird  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used 
K)  sopnort  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
Biies  bom  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  in  the  annexed 
Igoie,  okoi  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 


Witk  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
egjs      ibe  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  althoogh  the  segis  properly 
tHo^ed  to  Japiier,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
tea  br  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
tv  griiiblted  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
Bsbkm  of  it,  yet  we  twldom  find  It  as  an  attribute 
if  Jiquer  in  woito  of  art   There  is,  however,  in 
fee  me  urn  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
at  Ucica,  In  which  the  legis  bangs  over  his 
A  AovUer.    It  has  tbe  Giorgon's  head,  serpents 
•      border,  and  a  bole  ibr  the  left  arm  to  pass 
Tbe  annexed  ^re  is  taken  &om  a  cameo 


*SMgrf  by  Tfims,  a  Greek  artist  Jupiter  is  here 
^MBMeo  with  the  mgis  wrapped  round  the  fore 
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part  of  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  priced  imder- 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  be  holds  tha 
thonderbolL 


Tbe  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  i^fis.  In- 
tending thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  sUiue  of  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception' 
of  the  regis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,*  thai  this  breast-armour  was 
called  Eegis  when  worn  by  a  god ;  loriai,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplatR 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dvm  vocal  hoc,  Cttsar,  poUrit  lorua  vocari  t 
Peetore  am,  sacro  uderit,  agis  erit."* 

In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  aa 
a  divinity. 

•.^GYPTIL'LA,  a  name  conunon  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhap,  the  ancient  de- 
nomination  of  what  is  still  called  Egyptian  pebble; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onvi  of  Haiiy.* 

'AEIZO'ON  iutt^uov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioacori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  tbe  first,  or  i.  ri  fUya, 
being  the  Scmpervivum  arboreun,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  i.  rd  /iitpov,  tbe 
Sedum  rupesire  or  Tefi?xum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop)  ;  and  the  third,  the  siivm  sUllalum,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  aei^uov  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus*  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  of  Dice, 
corides,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  difierent  opinion,  Dr.  Adams  tninks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  Sen^trvimm 
tedorum,  or  Houseleek.* 

AEI'SITOI.    (Vul.  PnyTAKEioM.) 

.E'LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law  which  wis 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustas  (about  A.D.  3),  con- 
tained various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  for 
oflences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  (Fu/.  Dediticii.)  The  law  afso  con- 
tained various  provisionfi  as  to  the  manttmission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privUwes  of  a 
Latinos,  might  become  a  Roman  citizen.  The  lav 
also  made  void  all  manamission  of  slaves  eflected 
for  the  purpose  of  defreoding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  effected  in  the  life- 
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time  of  the  master,  or  by  his  testament.  It  pTescri- 
bed  certain  fonnalities  to  be  observed  ia  the  case  of 
maQUmission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (c/omtnus) 
was  under  twenty ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
thoarii  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  conld  make 
a  wiu,  he  conld  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
ism} 

MNZATiyREB  (aAnati/res*)  vete  those  who 
blew  vpoa  wind  instniments  in  the  Roman  anny; 
namely,  the  ifuednatares,  eomieina,  and  tttbieiius,' 
JGneatores  were  also  employed  In  the  public 
games.*  A  eeOeguan  aneatonm  is  mentioned  in 
inscrlptiMis/ 

jEuLIFYL^:  (alnXov  iriXai)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vilnivius,*  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  Ac.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
bad  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fin,  by  which,  of  conise,  steamy  was 
created. 

^'aUITAS.  fFiAJoa.) 

jERA,  a  point  of  time  from  wUclrsnbseqnent  or 
preceding  years  mav  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  sra  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
"the  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  Whence  he  was 
calted  &px»i'  tinwvuoc  ;  the  I^acedaemonians  by  one 
of  the  «£or3 }  ana  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Jtmo,  who  held  her  office  for  Ilfe.^  The  fol- 
lowing eras  were  adopted  in  later  times:  1.  The 
asra  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  nse  of  by  Eratosthenes.  S.  The  Olympiac 
nra,  which  began  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  osc 
of  by  Timeeusof  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb- 
ios,  IModorus,  Dionysms  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  {Vid.  Olympiad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian sia,  which  be^n  B.C.  333.  4.  The  aara 
of  the  SeleucidsB,  which  began  in  the  automn  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
were  three,  bnt  the  one  in  most  common  nse  b^^ 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

Tbe  lUHnans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
fonndatiOD  of  the  city  (nb  virbe  amdHa)  in  the  time 
of  Ai^rostos  and  subsequently,  bid  in  eaiiier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
sols. We  also  find  traces  of  an  sera  iVom  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
tftldng  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
fbondation  of  Rome  is  given  differently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
b  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.G.  1S3.*  It  must  be  obsenred  that  7S3  A.U.G.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  ChrisUan  lera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C.,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C.  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C.,  subtract  753  fiom  the  year  A.U.C.;  urns, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D, 

.£RA'Rn,  those  cttizeos  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise*,  t.  e.,  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  Xsotfles  and  Alivti  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  r^ular  adjective  formed  from  as  fbronze), 
and  its  ^beation  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  as  the  sraiii  were  protected 
by  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  as  vuUtare, 
which  was  thus  originallv  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  for  Knights' horses  were  levied 
on  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.*  {Vid. 
JE.i  HosDEAaiuH.)  The  persons  who  constituted 
this  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 


I.  (Giiu,  lib.{v— Ulp.,  Fiw.,  tit.  I.— Diff.  98,  tit.  5,  ■.  07,60. 
^racit.,Ann.,n.,&5.)--'t.  (Aminisn^iTiT.,4.)— 3.  (Saet., Jal- 
tt.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Ea,B4.)— 5.  (OralU,  4099.-Onit«T,  S64,  No.  1.) 
—e.  {i.,  a.>r-7.  jThwTd.,  il,  S.— Pmumi.,  iii.,  11,  «  ».)-«. 
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inquUinQ,  at  clients  and  the  descendants  of  fi:eed- 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  all  who 
were  srarians  at  that  time and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  lerarian  (which  was  called 
aranwm  facere Teferre  aUquem  m  aroTwi  ;*  or  in 
tabulat  CaritvM  re/erri  juim*)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian. 
Hence  SBrarlus  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodins,  says,'  Maculosi  smalms, 
niuU  equiUs,  trUntni  nan  tarn.  araU,  quam,  vi  appiMaik- 
tvr,  ararii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Auielian  law,  . 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuai  eera- 
rii.  These  tribuiti  «trarii,  who  constituted  an  ordei 
in  the  later  dajrs  of  the  republic,  and  were,  ia  lact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  as  miiiiare 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.*  In  the  same  way 
the  pnbucani,  or  fhrmers  of  the  taxes,  constitated  a 
nomerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order. 

.£RA'RIUM,thepnblictreasuiyatRome.  Aitcr 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  public  treas- 
ure, and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  times  of 
the  empire.^  Besides  the  pubbc  money,  the  stand- 
aids  m  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  nrarium;*  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.* 

The  Eerariom  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
comnm  treasury,  in  which  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  tbe  sacred 
treasury  (ararium.  lanctum,  lanctua"),  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  pan  of  the  value  of  every  slave  who 
was  enfhmchised,^*  and  some  part  of  tbe  plunder  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  tne  sacred 
treasuiT."  At^ustus  established  a  separate  treas- 
ury under  the  name  of  ararium  militare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo- 
sed several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose." 

The  ararium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Jixta,  the  treasury  of  the  emper- 
ors.'* (FIrf.  Fiscua.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  the  queestors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  wrarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  qu^lors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  sediles,  in 
whose  care  it  ajqwars  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  pnelors,  or  those  who 
had  been  pnctors.'*   Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quffistors;"  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  pnetors,  and 
whom  he  called  vrafedi  terarii."   In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  cnarse  of  the  treasury  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  pnetois  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  Dot  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  prefects,  who  appear  to  have  held 
Uieir  oflice  for  two  years." 

•jERU'GO  (iof>.  Verdigris.  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigns  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides**  and  Pliny*'  specify  ^v- 
eral  varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  l6t,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  mav  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper;  as, 

I.  (Niobnhr,  Hiit.  Eom..  ii-.p.  S17.)— S.  (AnI.  Cell.,  it.,  12.) 
3.  (Cic,  pro  Clnent.,  4S.)— i.  (Aul.  Gell.,  zri.,  13.) — 5.  (Ad 
Attic,  i.,  IB.)— fl.  (Dion.  HJ.,  ir.,  14.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Popl..  IS. — 
Plin.,  Puieg.,  91,  teq.)— 8.  (Lit.,  iii.,  Of)  j  ir.,  SS  :  vii.,  S3.) — 9. 
(Cic.,<leLe^.,iij.,4.— Tsc,  Ann.,jii.,51  ;  xiii^SO.) — 10.  (Liv., 
jiYii.,  10.— Flor.,  ir.,  S.— Cwi.,  BeU.  Cir.,  i.,  M.)— 11.  (Li-r., 
Til.,  16;  zxri).,  10.)— IS.  (I.nemii.,niAra.,iii.,lS5.}— 13.  (Suet., 
OcMT.,  40.— PioB,  It.,  M;  39, 19.}— 14.  (Sm.,  da  B«n.,  vii.,  O. 
—Plin.,  P«a.,  S8,  4i. — 8a«t,  OetaT.,  101.— IW,  Ann.,  ii.,  47  , 
Ti.,  «.)— IS.  (Snrt.,  OcUt.,  ».)—«.  (SoBt.,  Clk«d.,  »4,— 
Dim,  Ix.,  M.)— 17.  (Tmc^  Abb.,  xiii.,  99.)— 18.  (Tw».^  TSia*. 
if.,  9.]— H.  (Hn^  Fbb.,  91,  OS.— Lipt.,  Bnnm.  ad  Taa.,  Abb- 
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fer  example,  '  the  efflorescence  itpcsa  siooes  which 
*— '■^**'*  copper/  and  what  was  'sciued  fiom 
ihe  itoBe  eat  of  wUcli  ooi^ieT  was  melted?  Vari- 
«as  modes  of  maldng  veidigris  are  described  by 
Tbeopikiastas,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
m  principle,  aiul  some  of  uem  eren  as  to  their  de- 
tails, viUL  the  processes  now  emj^oyed.  Among 
the  nrions  adulterations  of  it.  that  which  was  made 
with  the  sal{diate  of  iron  (ah'ammltm  tutamm) 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  ealcula- 
tad  to  deceive;  and  the  mode  of  detecUo^  it,  sug- 
gested W  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  rab  the 
coonteiKit  srago  an  paprnis  steeped  with  the  eall- 
jun,  ^rtiek  inuBiediatejy  tbeicoa  tamed  black."'^ 

£RU8CATO'aESwefe  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  Mxiam  by  fimnne-telliiur  and  begging.*  They 

wenealMtiytbeGreekstlr^nK-  (V^^  AGURTAI.) 
Fesms  ex|daias  mniatre  ay  ara  aHligert. 

j£.S  (x^Lntr),  a  eompositioQ  of  metals,  in  which 
eopperis  the ptedinninant ingredient.  Itsetymology 
is  mat  knDwa.  The  Italiana  and  F^ch  often  use 
Ihe  voids  Twm»  and  •Brae,  and  atroin,  to  translate 
die  wotd  as;  bnt,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
whi«h  is  also  emplo^red  in  a  general  way  to  express 
the  same  etmposiaon,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
calcdaied  to  nuslead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  on  lai^uage,  is  a  ctnnhtnation  of  copper  and 
axe,  wUe  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
fijcnied  of  the  material  called  ss,  are  finmd  upon 
•aalysts  ID  contain  no  zinc ;  but,  with  very  limited 
exct^MiQDS,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  ciT^jper  and 
lOL.  To  If^  mixture  tiie  term  bronze  is  now  exclor 
BRlr  afAed  by  artists  and  founders ;  and  it  is  de- 
'  liraue  mat,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
atwap  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sioD,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
eoapositkns.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
ient, zad  of  comparalivelv  modem  date,  and  de- 
i^nd  in  all  probability  irom  the  brown  colour 
flnw)  vliieh  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
fas  tt  called)  of  die  Arts,  and  those  who  followed 
mem,  nve  ibeir  metal  works ;  various  fine  speci> 
mesa  m  siuh  prodncticHis  of  the  dn^-cmio  age  are 
nUl  ptcserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
MibereatleetiiODs;  and  when  the  snrfkce  of  the  cast 
has  aoc  been  injiued  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  imparted 
to  tbn&  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  produced. 
The  natual  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
Rddi^  lR<»n;  the  different  tints  which  are  seen 
•n  wocfcs  a  sralptcre  of  this  class  being  almost  al- 
ways givm  by  artificial  means :  that  which  modem 
BSie  ^wefers,  and  which  is  now  usually  seen  on 
bnmze  namely,  a  bright  bluish  ^en,  mav, 

fccFWCTcr,  be  considered  natorai  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  eSset  of  oxidation,  Inna  exposure  to  the  influ- 
escecf  IbeaOKCTheie.  Sometunes  the  tnienuions 
«f  tine  and  weather  are  anticipated  by  the  sldlful 
andieatiaaof  an  acid  over  the  suriace  of  the  metal. 
Tk  fioen  biunxes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
coloor  of  this  patma,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 

1%c  cnqdoymcnt  of  es  (brume)  was  very  g^ral 
ammg  the  ancioitsj  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
aliaon^  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
fuKc^  ORuuiiiQDlx,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fur- 
tkusK,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instruments, 
ad,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
^xd,  bdiig^  made  of  IL   The  proportiims  in  which 
ae  eanpooenl  parts  wete  mixol  seem  to  have 
km  m&eh  studied ;  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
^aieaee  of  iht  diffiirent  sorts  of  bronze  were  marked 
"iaciactiTe  oames,  as  the  ss  Corinthiacum,  tes 
liKBa,  les  .£gineticam,  ess  Hepatizon,  and 
bat  of  wmch,  it  idnst  be  confessed,  we 
^wisle  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 


.         ntl  Ai0..e.  KB^Vitni*.,  riL,  H.— Moore'* 


we  collect  from  some  of  the  tniteis  of  antiquity, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  eflfocts  ot  colour  or 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  oi  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed  that  zinc  was  fohnd  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword but  it  appeared  in  so  exttemely 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  nodee ;  If 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  For 
fiirther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  pFactice  of  the  ancients  in  diflferent  pro- 
cesses of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referrra  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

.£3  (money,  mmmi  agnH  or  imi).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  xs,  this  name  was  given  to 
mdne/  in  general,  so  lhat  Ulpian  says,  EUam  aim' 
OS  mtmmat  as  tH^mus.*  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  as  aHetam,  meaning  debt,  and  ara  in  tlie 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.'  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (as)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  269),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  WW  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  waa 
not  coined  tUl  sixty-two  years  after  silver.*  For 
this  reason.  Argentinns,  in  the  Italian  mytholc^, 
was  made  tne  son  of  fsculanus.* 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  cast,  not  strack. 
In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  mould,  in  which  many  were  cast  u 
once.  In  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  tes  is  asually  attributed  to  Scrvius  Tullius,  who 
is  said  to  have  stamped  the  money  with  the  image 
of  cattle  {peaiSy,  wnence  it  was  called  peeunia.' 
According  to  some  accotmts,  it  was  coined  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city  ;^  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  or 
Satom.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times.  * 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vid.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  poniid  weight ;  bnt  as,  in  course  of  timie, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  R^ome, 
but  in  me  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  baKains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing  to  their  weight,  andnot  acconung  to  their  nraai- 
nal  value.  The  as  grav^  was  not,  as  has  been  sap- 
posed  by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
irom  the  lighter  modem;  but,  as  Niebuhr"  bos  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  ibr  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  coppv  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  finr 
that  of  the  different  slates  of  Italv:  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  pounds,  whether  of  tne  old  or  modem 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  asg 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal." 

Under  the  Itoman  empire,  the  right  of  coinii^ 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  asrannm,  which 
was  nnoer  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  {;ta^6c)  was  very  little  need 


5.  ("  Qnia  prini  »srca  pcennia  in  ««a  phw  oiWnt,  pom 

AuUh.,      C.V.  Dei,TT..  91.)-».  (PJin-,  H.  N.,  "Li 
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bjr  the Gre^brmooeT  in  early  times.  SUTOTiras 
originally  the  univeisal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  seldom  corned  till  aner  the 
ptane  of  Alexutder  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issaed  as  early  as  B.C.  406.  in  the 
aichonship  of  Callias;*  bm  it  was  soon  auerward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restoied.*  It  is 
not  improbable,  howerer,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
ed xojUtov^  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silTer  coin  at  Ath^LS  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  ^e  x'^'^''^  vas  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  obol.  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  x"^- 
K9iic,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  j^aXxoSf  in  later  times  was  di- 
vided into  lepta^  of  which,  according  to  Soidas  (>.  v. 
TuXavTov  and  'OfaXof),  it  contained  seven.  Tliere 
was  another  copper  min  current  in  Greece,  called 
e^/Mm.  of  whKh  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux* 
also  mentions  KoXXtStv  as  a  copper  coin  Of  an  early 
age;  but,  as  Mr,  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money;  since 
k6>Xv6oc  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
KoAXtftfior^  "a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
early  as  B.C.  1B5,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.* 

JE3  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  boiTOwed 
from  the  Roman  bankers  {argmtarii^,  who  had 
sho^ inporticos  round  the  (brum.* 

.£3  EfdVES'TRE,  the  sum  of  moncr  given  bv 
tiie  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  tlie  Im^t^s 
horse  (fo  pcamia,  qua  eguus  cmendus  em/JI)  This 
sum,  according  to  favy,^  amounted  to  lO.OOu  ases. 

..£3  HORDEA'RftJM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
kni^t's  horse;  in  other  worus^a  knight's  pay.* 
This  som,  which  amounted  to  SOOO  ases  for  each 
hone,  was  charged  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans,  on  the  pnnciple  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  children  ought,  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fon^t  in  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
mmwealth.*  The  knights  had  a  ririit  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  ft  was  not  paid,  &i  tbe  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  right  to  distrain  for  the  trs  ema- 
trt,  and  the  soldiers  for  the  <es  militare.^*  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Niebuhr,"  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pension  of  9000  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  to  anything  like  an  even  sum ; 
hot  (hat,  If  we  have  recourse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  times,  a  kni^t's  monthly  pay 
will  be  900  ases,  which  was  just  doable  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

jES  MILITAHE.   cm.  .Ssarii.) 

.£8  MANUA'RItTM  was  the  money  won  in 
{daying  with  dice,  raaJtifrw  coUectvm.  Manvs  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
itumbeis  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 

g ;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
row)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
ttt  manuarivw-}* 
.ffiS  UXO'RIUM.  (Firf.  MiaaiAOE.) 
•^SC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
ed in  the  family  of  oaks.  Martyn"  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  sane  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
^f  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 


1.  {9AaL  ta  AfMofih.,  Rwi.,  737.}— S.  <AriatoTih.,  Ecclesinz.. 
eiVMS.)— »,  4.  (Pol jb.,  rxiii.,0, 3.— Hiimii;,  Ancient 

Wri^lfaU  Mkd  Han«j,  s.  119.— BlSckh,  Pub).  Econ.  of  Athrn*. 
*a).  u.,  p.  M.— K,  Ueb«r  5«wiclite,  MQiizfOBae,  Ac,  p. 
M%,  *c.)— 4.  (Cie.  Kl  Att.,  ii.,  (Gkioa,  S7.)— 7.  {i., 

41.) — 8.  ("Ea  peeonim,  ez  qiw  hon!t«iim  eqnii  ent  compann- 
amnj"  GwM,  iT.,r7.>— ».  (Lit.,  i.,  43.— Cic,  do  Sep.,  ii.,  30.) 
10.  ((^aiui,  It.,  r.— Cmto  m.  dell.,  vii.,  10.— Niebuhr,  HiM. 
ft^B.  i.,  460.  461.)-11.  (Hut.  Rom^  K  430.>-)t.  (OelL, 
ZTii.,U^-BBtt,OotH.,  Tl.}-^  (inVbf,awif.U.,U.) 


Qfurau  latifplut  sutt,  qtufbnvi  pidiaiU  of,  as  d»> 
scribed  by  Bauhin.  Pee,  however,'  condemns  this 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Vijgil,  in  tbe  paseaga 
on  which  Martyn  ia  commenting,  places  the  jEmtku 
and  Quereut  in  opposition  to  each  cthet,  as  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  theiefoie  is  wrcmg,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  in  making_the  Maokbt*  identical 
with  the  QturoM laiifiiHa  oiBauhin,  since  this  test 
is  only  a  variety  o^  and  very  little  distinct  Irom,  the 
Qftercut  ofber.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  eacuhis  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,*  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botani- 
cal character;  for  the  ascuhu  of  PUny  is  well  known 
being  the  f^ot  ai  Tbeophrastus,*  or  our  Qiimii* 
./Bscubu.  Pliny's  F^gtu  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tbeophrastus  ranks  his  ^riyof  among  oaks.  Plioy 
thus  places  his  axvita  between  the  queran,  the 
ralmr,  the  Hex,  and  the  mU>er.  Everything  thai 
agrees;  and,  besides,  the  ehmology  of  mcuAu  from 
e»ea  ("food"),  like  that  of  f^^of  from  fdyu  (''to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  (CkkJiu  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  aacuhis  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  wtiereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "mozmw,"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  irith  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  atctUtu  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  ascubii  in 
Dannia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  axvJus  in  a  difierent  sense  from  the  nattuulist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Viigil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  but 
not  very  reasonable  idea. 

jESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.   ( Kid.  Judex.) 

.ffiSYMNE'TES.   (  Kid.  AISUMNETTES.) 

*A&TI'T£S  (dfririTr),  the  Etude-stone.  Itisibe 
same  with  the  4  ruv  Wxruv  of  IWiphrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won- 
derful accounts,  making  it  fiunous  for  assisting  in 
delivery,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves!  Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  £M  atUm  lapis  iiU 
fragnoM  imiiui  fiam  ftaMat,  aiw  vdut  tM  vUrm 
mmanU and  DioMoridies*  remarics,  ierirtic  Xtftof 
&C  tripm  iyievfiuv  XiBov  imapxuv.  Sir  John  Hill' 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aetites  to 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bagle-ttene  {aerSt,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  tranqiorts  them  to  its  nest  to  fisdlitaia 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  atgillaceoas  ozjrde 
of  iron.' 

*A'ETOS  (AfTof).  I.  The  Eagle.  {Fid.  Aqoila.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  fay  Pliny  Aquila, 
and  now  known  as  the  Ao^  Agiide,  L.  Oppian 
enumerates  It  among  the  viviparotis  fishes.' 

AFFITVES,  AFFI-NITAS,  or  ADPI'NES,  AD- 
FI'NITAS.  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  husband 
and  wife:  and  the  relationship  called  afi^nitas  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are 
no  degrees  of  affinitos  corresponding  to  those  of 
o^atio,  though  there  are  teims  lo  express  the  vari- 
ous khids  of  affinitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son's  wifie  is 
nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  n 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-iurlaw  lo  the  wife's 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia;  pater,  mater;  of  the  wife 
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AGBBIA. 


AGITATOEES. 


1  hf  the  naniage  re^eettvelj  tin  sooer  nug- 
■M,  prasocziK  or  soerns  magna^-Mxrer,  socrofr— 
at  ibe  hftoMfl,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
•nemUy  pnige&er  and  gener.  In  like  maimer,  the 
conespoodisg  ancestors  of  the  husband  respect! velv 
MW"*  the  same  names  with  respect  to  ihe  sod's 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  lo  them  '^ronuras 
Ski  DUOS.  The  son  and  datighter  of  a  husband  or 
wife  bom  oC  a  prior  marriage  are  called  priv ignus 
and  pciTigaa  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
McfMOiher;  and,  with  respect  to  such  cMldreo,  the 
iir|fefhfr  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
Aricns  and  noverca.  Tlw  husband's  brother  be- 
coaes  lerii  with  re^)ect  to  the  wife,  and  his  dster 
bwjww  ^OB  (the  Ureek  yuJiuc)-  Marriage  was 
Kdav&l  among  persons  who  had  become  suet 
afines  as  abore  mentitmed.  A  peistm  who  had  sus- 
taiaed  such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
fieedom  aad  the  ciWtas,  lost  also  all  his  affioes.* 

•AGALL'OCHON  iaya}jLoxov),tbeLimM,mAleet, 
<r  jtfifayftia  Ag^b/dMn,  Lwir.  Snch,  at  least,  is  the 
MBiian  of  the  omunentatois  oa  Mesne,  of  Cdsius, 
BngiiB,  Matthiolcis,  Lamarck  and  SprengeL  Avi- 
eaiaa  and  Aba'  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
mat  ptiqxrir,  varieties  of  iL* 
ITA-IUOT  rPA*H  liya/dea  7^0^).  (Fid.  Mab- 

•AGARIKOM  i&yapucAiil  the  Bdetuw  ignvmiu, 
aOtA  ia  British  Jiukiiiooi  or  Spumk^  a  fungous 
dcresceaee,  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
nd  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  £gineta,  and 
«ber  Tiiiejs  oa  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
Hack  or  poiscmoiis  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
■B  have  becD  the  AgaricHs  Mtacariiu.  Dr.  Christi- 
aoD  confinns  the  anci^t  stateokents  of  its  poisonous 
aamie.* 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
u  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
tat  a  diirer  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
afpGed  to  a  slare  who  had  to  petfoim  the  lowest 
Menial  dnXies.* 

•AGASS'EUS  (iyotfffetff).  a  speciee  of  dog  de- 
acr3>ed  bf  OWrian.*  It  may  be  conjectored  to  have 
ban  etttKT  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
B  &Taar  of  the  latter.* 

AGaTHOER'GOI  (jaycaoepyot).  In  time  of  war 
(he  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-goard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  (In^f  ff),  of 
vhm  tte  five  eldest  retired  every  ye^,  and  were 
emiikiTed  &>r  ooe  year,  under  the  name  of  ayaSotp- 
yoi,  ta  vissuna  to  foreign  states.'  It  baa  been 
maiataiiied  bj  scMne  writers  that  the  iyaSoepyot  did 
mot  aitaiD  thai  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
acieeted  fitun  the  Imrsif  by  the  ephors  wiUioot  lefcr- 
oce  to  age.*  , 

AG'ULE  iaytXti),  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
tSk  tte  time  of  their  marriage.  An  iyiX^  consisted 
iC  the  ttms  of  the  most  noUe  citizens,  who  were 
■iii  illj  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ihther  of  the 
pmA  who  bad  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
tyeA*.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  aye^- 
■nit;  to  sapenBteod  the  mihtary  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ociaea  of  the  ycmtbs  (who  were  called  iytTiuaTot), 
IV  aeen^ODT  them  lo  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
wkm  disobefiient.  Be  was  accoontable,  however, 
tm  ite  states  wbidi  soppoited  the  iyeiai  at  the  pub- 
All  the  members  of  an  iyiXtj  were 
1  to  marry  at  the  same  time.*  In  Sparta  the 
entered  the  ayiXai,  usually  called  f3ov<u,  at 
*e  end  of  their  seventh  year. ' 
AGEICA  (dyya  from  &ya),  the  name  of^a  chosen 

1.  flSe.  JB,  IK.  10,  a.  4.)—%  (Diowsor.,  i.,  91.— Admmt,  Ap- 
■^*.T.)— IL  fOiomr.,  iii™  1.— Ad«iM,  AhJcwL,  •.  t.)— 4. 
,  i. — PIi«_  laiT.,  II,— Curt.,  Till.,  (1.— Hot.,  Senn. 
it,  a.-IVn-  T.,  Ti,)— S.  (Cywwet.,  478.)-6.  (Britiih 
±*«.«Li.,  I>.ia.)— 7*  (H«wl.,  i-,  "'■fc^,.<»'*^,»? 


body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army,  which  mh 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seems  ta 
have  varied  in  number;  sometimes  it  ccoksisted  of 
l&O  men,  at  other  tim^  of  300,  and  in  later  times  i| 
contained  as  many  asUOOO  or  2000  men.' 

•AGE'RATON  {uyi/paTov),  a  plant,  which  Matthi, 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  AchiUea 
ageraium.  DodontBus  and  Sprengel,  however,  are 
imdecided  abom  it  It  wonla  appear  to  be  the  £»- 
patorium  of  the  translator  of  Mesne.* 

ArECPTIOTf  Al'KH  {uytufyyi-ov  Hki}),  an  ao- 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  courta 
by  ft  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injuicd 
bis  land  by  ne^ct,  or  an  improper  mode  of  cnlit< 
vation.' 

AGER  ARCIFI'NITTS.   (HW.  Acbimensobss.) 

AGKR  DECUMA'NUS.  (  Vtd.  Acrarijs  Leces:) 

AGER  LIMITA'TUS.   (  Vid.  Agriwensores.) 

AGER  PUB'LICUS.    (Vui.  Agrari*  Leges.)  . 

AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  (Vid.  Agbari£  Leges.) 

AGER  SACER.   (  Vid.  Aorarik  Leqes.) 

AGER  SANCTUS  (r&ewr).  Tifievoc  originany 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup-, 
port  of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.*  In  the  Hoi 
'meric  times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  ta 
have  beenprinci]»LUy  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  woni  was  afierward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  adivinity.  In  Attica,  there  appean 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (Tf/icv9),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  tq 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap< 
propriated  to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  iba 
mamtcnance  of  wbhc  worship.* 

According  to  JOionysius,*  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rfune  as  early  as  the  time  of  Itomulus  for  the  sQp> 
port  of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  m  later  times,  <^ 
pecially  tuuler  the  emperors.' 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  called 
Agriamsecrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
forinstance,  Cicero's,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provisionf 
of  the  Lex  Fapiria,  no  land  or  houses  coufd  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  plebs.* 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  306, 
if  Livy'  alludes  to  the  same  law. 

AGER  VECTIGAXIS.  (Ptrf.AoHARiJB  Leges.) 

AGE-TORIA  {ayrjTopia).    {Vid.  CARNEIA.) 

AGGER  Ct^/ia),  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  ia 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com> 
posed  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls."  At, 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Cfesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
a^r  330  feet  broad  and  80  ieet  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  mi^e  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c.;  whence  we  read  of  the  amer  being 
set  on  fire.**  The  ac^r  was  also  applied  to  ihs 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encftmpmenfi 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  osually  9  feel  broad  and  7  feel  deep ;  buli 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  13  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  Ieet.  Shaif 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  a^er, 
which  was  then  called  Valium.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Casar,  aeger  ac  twUtim'*),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  eartn,  and  the  vallum  the  sbajf 
stakes,  Ac.,  which  were  taxed  upon  the  agger. 

AGITATCRES.  (Kirf.Cmcus.) 


I.  (Diod.  Sic, lis,  «7,  «8.— Liv„ wmii., 40 i 
Curt.,  w.,  13.)--«,  (DioKor.,  ir.,  58,— Ail«iii»,  Append.,  •.t.)— 
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AQMEN*  (i^^mm  fm^ine  (£dter,  am  ezmilus  ifar 
'^al,  ah  a^mtlo,  id.  est,  evndl  wcotef*),  the  inarching 
order  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Poljrbius,* 
the  R  oman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
ihe  folloving  manner :  "  In  the  van  arc  nsually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  {briXtxrot,  extraordiiutTn); 
and  after  these  Ihe  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  ba^ge  of  bodi  these  bodies. 
Next  to  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
wgion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  aie 
ia  the  roar;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  dCsed 
with  the  left  wing, of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes'iu  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  whi<^  it  bAlongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keepiiur  tbcm  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering them  irom  iasiut.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  ai^ 
post^  in  the  rear ;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
lition  remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
4ay  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thns  changing  their  rank 
altemately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
Tantage  in  their  turn  of  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  lued  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  ihroagh  an  open  comitry.  At 
gaeh  times,  the  bastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ran^  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  ba^age  of  the  hastati  in  tbe  front. 
Behind  the  hasiaii  is  placed  thp  baggage  of  the 
prineipes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  tbe 
niaril;  so  that  thf  ba^age  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attacS  is 
made,  ttirning  either  to  Uie  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
vance forwam  from  the  ba^age  towards  that  ^de 
iq>on  which  the  enemy  appeals;  and  thas,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
irtiole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  bastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  ba^age,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger."— (Hamptcm's  transla- 
liiui.)  An  accotut  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man armv  Is  also  given  by  CaBsar,^  Josephus,*  and 
Vwetias.*  ^ 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  An  a^i^mm  pilattim  was  an  army  hi 
dose  array,  qiuni  sine  jwnmtis  iiuxdit,  srd  inter  u 
denstm  est,  quo  faciUvs  per  iniipiiora  loca  tranmittO' 
fur*  The  agmen  jaadratttm  was  tbe  army  arranged 
in  the  foirn  of  a  square,  with  the  ba^^ge  in  the 
auddie.'  * 

'  The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
lime  of  XenophoQ  is  described  in  the  Atuiiasis* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  da3rtime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteeis,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na- 
Oire  of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
slowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
the  armv  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  and  the 
soldiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
without  discoverv. 

AGNA'TI.   (Firf.  CooNiTi.) 

AGNOItfEN.   (Fid.  CoQNOMEw.) 

*AGNTJS  (oyvof).   All  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (Udor.,  ix.,  (n.,  40.)— 3.  (Bell.  Oall.,  ii.,  17,  ]0.}— 

4.  (BalL  Jad.,  iii.,  S,  4  (in.,  «.)—«.  (Sarr.  in  Virr., 

Ma.,  lU  ISl.— Compare  Virj.,^n.,  ii.,  450;  *^  333.)— 7. 
Oiv.,  zra.,  r  ;  zzxix^  SO^Eirt.,  BelL  Gall^  Tiii-  8.— Tiboll- 


remaiks,  that  this  is  die  VUex  agm$  aatus,  L.,  or 
Cliasie-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Xvyof.  Tbe  latter  occurs  in  tbe  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer,' and  also  in  the  Iliad,*  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  lwig.» 

AGOIfA'LIA,  AGOTJIA,*  or  AGO'NIUM,* 
a  Roman,  festival,  instituted  by  Nnma  P(»npiliu9 
in  honour  of  Janus,*  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
January,  the  SOth  of  May,  and  the  lOth  of  Decem- 
ber. The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  iufastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  diflbreatly  explained  by  the  ancienls:  some 
derived  it  from  Agoimis,  a  surname  of  Janns;  snne 
from  the  word  agene,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacrificnlus,  Agoiu?  and 
others  from  aemiay  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  bv  that  name.^  The  Circut  AgoruUis, 
built  by  the  j^peror  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  tlw  victims  were  sacrificed  dtuiiig  the  ago- 
nalia.  ' 

AFQNES  &rt/t^Tol  xal  Ttun^oi-  All  caoses  m 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes :  iywec  &Tifinrm,  tuita  nettebe  tuaeteed,  in 
which  the  Sp6  or  other  penal^  was  determined  br 
the  laws ;  and  &yuvef  rtfi^oi,  $uUa  to  be  aaaeitedf 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judgfts. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  ^vour 
of  the  plainii^  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  Ayuv  ti/i^toc,  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  ituOicted  on  the  defendant 
{iradtiv  ^  inoriaai).*  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  ponishment  wmch  be 
considered  tbe  defendant  deserved  (ri/ioo^w) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessnient  l&vTirifuia6ai,  or  imr^iSeOiu),  and  to  ar- 
goe  before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  tbe 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.*  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional assessment  (wpocTi/i^fia) ;  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
bv  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  days'  and 
nights'  imprisonment  Demosthenes"  quotes  the 
law :  AeitaGai  iv  iroSoxaxtf  t6v  iroia  viv^ 
il/upat  Kol  vvKTttf  loot,  iav  npoarift^trg  i/  ^Xtaia, 
irpoori/tuaOai  ii  tov  ^otXofisvov,  Stow  irtpl  rov  n- 
fa'maTo^  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  active  irpoaTi/i^v,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Heliiea  (the  court),  and 
tbe  middle  itpo<mfMa$at,  which  means  the  assess- 
ment pr^osed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  r^^v  is  used  of  tbe  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  riuuaBcu  of  that  propoaed  br  the 
plaintiff."  r  J 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private^  causes  by  the  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aixiac  dim sod  if  not  absolutely,  it 
was  fired  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  ihe  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju- 
ry l^iSiK  iiKii\  if  the  imu^  had  been  done  unin- 
tentionally, the  single,  and  if^ intentionally,  the  doa- 
ble assessment  was  to  be  made."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  of 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  libellous  wows  (itaK^pia\ 
at  BOO  drachmas;"  and  in  the  action  for  nt«i-ap- 


1.  (ii..  «7.)— S.  fu.,  105.)^3.  (Diowsur.,       !«.— lliect. 
phrait.,  ».,■<.)— 4.  (Ovtd,  Fait.,  ».,  721.)— 4.  (Fert.,  ■.  t.)— « 
(Macrob.,  SDtnni.,  i.,  4.)— 7.  (Orid,  Fait.,  i.,  SlB-3^— Fmt 
■.  T.)— 8.  (Plat.,  And.  Socr.,  c.  U.— Democth.  in  Mjd.,  i>.  523  i 
-«.  (PI«t..Apol.  &ocr„  c.  SS.)-10.  (i«  Timocr.,  p.  7M.>-11. 

p.  7M;  in  TWrit.,  I88S.  IS4S;  tm  Mmw.,  iw.)-Utr(^m^ 
poecBtn  a.  T.-.lIltiaa,  i>  Danortb-  Hid.,  p.  SSS.}— IS.  (D*. 
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of  a  vitaess  (JtttmftapTOfK<m  tluij),  at  1000 


AGOriOTH'ETAl  lAyuvoeirm)  were  persODS,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  vho  decided  dispates  and  ad- 
jai^ied  the  prizes  to  the  viciois.  Originally,  the 
peaaa  vho  instituted  the  c<Hitest  and  offered  the 
pfiae  was  the  iyuvoBfrtK,  and  this  continued  to  be 
Ox  practice  id  those  games  which  were  instituted 
bf  longs  or  private  peisOES.  Bat  in  the  great  pub- 
lie  r'-T*.  sock  as  the  Xsttunian,  Pythian,  &«.,  the 
oTwotftfro*  were  eidier  the  representatives  of  dif- 
kreat  stales,  as  the  Anuthictytms  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
coimiJT  the  games  were  celebrated.  Daring  the 
floaxi^ing  times  of  the  Grecian  repnblics,  the 
Eteaoa  wen  the  ijwodiTat  in  the  Olympic  gamea, 
the  Corinthbas  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phietroDs  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, 'Azores,  aai  inhabitants  of  Cleonse  in  the 
Hemeaa  gamea.  The  iyuvi^tTot  were  also  called 
aimfMwfrai,  urupapxai,  ayuvodixat,  idJioGtrat,  Pa6- 
itmj9t  or  fiaUomofioi  (from^tiie  staff  they  carried 
as  aa  waMeia  of  aothOTity),*  fipaSe^,  ppa6evTai. 

AG^RA  (^/epo)  {HTOperly  means  an  assembly  of 
3SJ  nature,  aod  is  nsaallT  employed  by  Homer  for 
tte  gnenl  assembly  or  the  people.  The  dyopd 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  etcMimfem  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
teuton^  and  onciTilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
IS  chajactnized  by  their  wanting  sach  an  assem- 
bly.* The  a]«pd,  thongfa  asually  coovoked  by  the 
kas;  as,  Sot  instance,  oy  Telemachas  in  the  ab- 
seace  of  his  ^ther," -appears  to  have  been  also 
saaaBMSMd  at  times  by  some  distingui^ied  chief- 
2iD,  aa,  fbr  example,  hj  Achilles  oefbie  Troy.* 
The  kinc  occoraed  ibe  most  important  seat  in  these 
anemfalies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  tax  or  stood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
tower  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
MtTc  been  t^  subject  of  much  dispute.  Plainer, 
Titnaaan,  and  mm  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
Bu«arr  on  the  Oaysseyt  maintain  that  thepeople 
««« wowed  to  speak  and  vote :  while  lueren* 
Maier*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
pecsoBS  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  ana 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body; : 
whi^enRssifms  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
cC  a  mm  tepontion."  The  latter  view  of  the 
qnestka  is  coofinned  by  ibe  &ct,  that  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
scBled  as  taiiiig  -put  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
tbt  Biad,  ITIysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
apoa  Tbiasba  fat  piesoming  to  attack  the  nobles 
la  the  «mM.'  The  pe<^e  appear  to  have  been 
islj  ealtea  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
szieed  npoa  in  the  coancil  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  and  tfMicof,*  and  aometimes  even 

^mnffvg  ^  A  ^h^iap*  the  pnqKr  name  for  the 
tmaMj  at  the  pe^Ao  was  cxxXtjata,  and  among 
Doriana  £Ua.  The  term  iyopa  was  confined 
aa  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phyls  and  deml." 
la  Crete  the  original  name  &yopa  continued  to  be 
ZTpUed  to  the  pcqmlar  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 

Tbe  aanie  ijvpi  was  early  transferred  from  the 
aacaUv  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
«H  beld;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar- 
iKftaee,  irfiere  Ktnds  of  all  descriptions  were 
^a^  aad  sold.   The  opresaicHi  i-yop&  itX^Sowa, 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  irom 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  tmm  about  nine  to  twelve 

o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  (&Yoptni6/ioi)  were  public  func- 
tionaries in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  da- 
ties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  eeailes.  At  Athens  their  number  was  ten, 
five  for  llie  city  and  five  for  the  Pineus,  and  not 
twen^,  as  Meier  erroneotisly  states,  misled  by  a 
falsereadinginHaipocraticm.  They  were  chceen  by 
lot*  Under)heRomanempire,theagoranomiweTe 
called  Xovwroi.*  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  curaiores  dviUUis  or  reipubUca.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  Its  i^nlaticm  were 
properiy  observed.  Thef  had  the  inspection  of  all 
thin^  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
cepuon  of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ffiro^Xtwcf.*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  in  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  poiposo  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fottntains  in  the  maricet-place,*  and  received  the 
tax  (fevurdv  r^^)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.' 

AGRA'NIA  (iypavia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Ai^ps,  in  memoiy  of  one  of  the  dauditers  of 
Pnetus,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  madness. 

ArPA*10T  rPA*H  (uypa^ov  ypai^).  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  (ol  rt^t  Aiiftoaii^  i^ciiovTCf )  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (npciiiropef)  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis  i"  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  {iyyiyyamiivot  hi  'Kxpo- 
iroktt)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
{itypa^iov  ypa^),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothets;  bat  if  an  Individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
ivSeific,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  aypa^ov  ypa6^.^* 
Hesychiuf,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterituys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  &ypa^ia»  ypad^  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  Men  re- 
gistered." ' 
ArP'A*OI  NOTtfOI.  (Vid.  NOMOI.) 
ArP'A*OT  META'AAOT  rPA*H  (,&ypa^  hctuX- 
Aov  ypa^)  was  an  action  brought  t>efore  the  thes- 
motnettB  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  naving  preriotisly  i^gister^ 
ed  it  The  state  required  that  ul  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasory." 

AGRA'RI.£  LEGES.  '^It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earliest 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth disposed  of  Its  public  land  bore  that 


^  SvTDCTtt.,  cob  jJlvi^icr.—BBcUi,  Public  Econ.,  ii.,  p.  07, 
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Itaine ;  as,  fin-  Instance,  chat  by  vUch  the  dcouin 

of  the  kings  vas  parcelled  out  among  the  common, 
ally,  and  ifaose  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
over  its  right  of  property  therein,  sacn  a  law  exist- 
ed among  those  oif  Servins  Tollins."* 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
or  in  the  uamiwer  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  pUc£  here.  The 
particalar  (Ejects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  he  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  tor  the 

Surpose  of  setllti^  Roman  colonies  in  conquere4 
istricts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  tnT  such  ctdonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
Aese  enactments  can  only  be  imderstood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  uf  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtam  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  woula  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperois,  contained  botn  the 
terms  and  the  notions  which  beloDBBd  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  Ciithful  historicu 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
Tozy  begin  at  any  point  in  the  hislorical,  series 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gaiu3,*who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land ;  that 
which  was  divini  ^iris,  and  that  which  was  humani 
juria.  I^ind  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
Meer  or  rdig'wsus*  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  snows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  {^populus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
leliglosns  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
fiunily :  but  It  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  leligiosus ; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
Xpop.  Rom.)  or  in  the  Caesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjovment  of.it  ^pos- 
$:mo  a  usus  fnutus).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
sHpewiiarui  or  Iribuiaria  :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inces which  were  considered  as  the  ptoperty  of  the 
Csesar.  Land  which  was  humani  jnris  was  divi- 
ded into  pnblic  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Nicbuhr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private  properly — niU  jmiAkus  aut  privatm  ;"  and 
he  adds  that  "  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  to  the  cfods  (saeer\  or  allotted  to 
men  to  leap  its  fruits  (pm/imu,  mmroiu  jwnsX" 
Niebohr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gains,  who 
makes  the  l^r  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 
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OD  die  anthwity  of  EVootioaE,  samx^ted  br  liry,* 
as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  ova  diriska. 
It  is  obvious,,  however,  on  compaiiag  tm  pusa- 

ges  in  Frontinus  (Z>e  Re  Agrana,  xi.,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  infernxl  that  the  sacied 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  snjxposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gains  aa  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimeosor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certaiDly  does  not  provi, 
Nielmhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  dedition  in  livy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  ongin  of  that  kind  of  property  called 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earhest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  nnder 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  ia 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  bat  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Csesar.    This  puacj- 
sum  and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  bj  him  from 
ownership  (f&nnintum).  -The  term ^Nuseoufrequenily 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  knowu 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  15  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  (hem. 
Now  this  term  Fossessio,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  privaU  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kiad  of  right  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  prator's  inieidict,  even  when  it 
was  withoat  bUna  fides  or  jvsta  causa  i  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  eojoymcnt  of 
public  land ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.   For  this  solution  we  are 
mainlv  indebted  to  Niehuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio: and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.   In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  law. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  RecAt  da  JBe- 
siizts* 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Romar 
state,  ager  pubUctis  and  after  privahu :  in  the  lattei 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  coDfonnabl3 
to  the  old  constiratioD,  the  greater  part  of  the  age: 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  u 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re 
suming  the  posses.sion  at  pleasure.  Now  we  fin< 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  o 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  sncv 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  uiongh  j 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actnallv  exis< 
ed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  whfch  pre 
tected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  privai 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possess< 
of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  tt: 
same  time :  an  historical  origin  is  dlscoverRd  fi 
possession  in  private  land,  ana  a  legal  foznLfor  tl 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  in 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incapable  < 
such  ccmnexicMi,  must  be  considered  rather  t 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  fac 
in  their  tme  relative  posidon,  than  as  ioTolvlEig  ai 
independent  assumption.  But  there  is  historic 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 
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9L  The  woidi  fonesw,  jwaBOW,  and  pasdden  are 
the  technical  tenns  used  by  writers  of  vejy  different 
tgeSj  to  express  the  occapaiion  and  the  miopneat 
MtlwepaUtc  lands;  that  is,  the  ootion  of  a  nght  to 
occupy  a&d  c&goy  pabUc  laod  was  in  the  early  ages 
of  ibe  RepniUic  distinguished  from  the  rigjit  of  prop- 
ertT  in  it.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
tlii^  natkm,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possessitm  of 
pnraie  land  as  distiact  ftom  the  ownenhip ;  and. 
accoiding^y,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
to  like  poMMMcn  oi  priyate  land.  Varioas  applica- 
tioiis  of  like  word  possessio,  with  relerence  to  pri- 
Tate  land:,  araear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  ot  the  pnetorian  heres  and  others.  But 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  ajwlied  to  ager 
priwos,  hmem  they  may  difier  in  cither  lespects, 
agreed  in  this :  Aey  denoted  an  actnal  excfosire 
li^u  to  the  aijoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Raman  (Qfliritarian)  ownership. 

3.  Tbc  word  possessio,  which  ori^aily  signified 
the  i^gfai  of  the  possessor,  was  in  tune  used  to  sig- 
nify the  objea  of  the  right.  Thus  ager  si|;nifi«l 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Qjiintarian 
•vneiship;  mtesae,  a  [Hece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  ooly  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
insoBCe,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
(vlaad-^iich  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
jea  of  (tevitaiian  own^shipL  as  piOTincaal  lands 
ud  the  cU  ager  publicus.  Possessio  aceordin^y 
VBfiia  on;  ager  implies  propridas  or  owneisbip. 
Ins  ezplaaatioa  of  the  terms  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jsrist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
rignv  ;^  bat  its  ralue  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
kqaij  is  not  on  that  account  toe  less.  The  ager 
patilieiis,  and  all  the  old  notiona  attached  to  it,  as 
already  obsemd,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
prists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  ph- 
na  lau],  and  the  legal  notions  attached  to  it,  are 
«f  Ae^poit  occurrence.  The  fonn  of  the  interdict 
pamdelu — as  it  appears  in  the  D%est,  is  this: 
Cii  MS  «deL_possideli8...Tim  fieri  veto.  Bat  the 
nizinal  Som  of  the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  possi- 
4eu5  com  yWaAitt,  Ac.  (Festns  in  Ptssessto) ;  the 
vord  fixEkdos,  for  which  aides  was  aikrward  substi- 
nttd,  appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
betveeu  tne  interdict  and  the  a^r  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  ongin  of  the  Roman 
poktic  Uad,  except  that  it  was  acqnired  by  con- 
(foest,  and  vhen  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
Slate,  that  is,  to  the  p^ulus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(popoUcits)  imports.   We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
eaiir  pniods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
laitas  baag  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
eajbytd  by  the  menuieis  of  that  Dody,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  mig^  deteimine.   But  it  is  not  qoite 
ckxr  how  these  conquered  lands  wera  originally 
oceajaed.    The  fi>Uowing  passage  from  Applan* 
ap;«a<s  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  cae  vhi^  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  lacts 
t&  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
*'  vam  ther  conqueied  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  tne  lai^,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
sr  !ciii  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
Wnady  existed.    Such  cities  were  considered  as 
fairisoD  places.   As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  fittm 
imK  lo  lime,  they  either  divided  Uie  cultivaled  part 
t^tae^  the  ctdmiists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  It  to  iarm. 
Ai  vo  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  coltivation 
<i  ^-wseqnesice  of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the 
•vsn  part,  having  do  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
Wje  aodee  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
time  eiUtivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part 
Kie  Tcaiiy  jvodace,  namelv,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
•3  ^  aisne  land,  and  a  fiith  of  the  produce  of 
^aifuib  and  vineyards.   A  rate  was  also  fixed 
*^1rid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  tm- 
■"ihlbad,  bodi  Sat  toe  larger  and  smaller  ani- 
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mala.  The  rich  occapied  the  greater  part  of  thb 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  such  portions  as  bordered  on  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possessiw 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  forc^ 
they  became  the  culuvators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  meie  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  tree  from  mili- 
tary service,  thev  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  they  aeri.ved  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  whidi  was  favoured  by  the  immmiity  of 
the  slaves  Ihun  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  gnnud  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  -vhat- 
ever  they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  onployed  slaves  instead  of  freemen.'* 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
histoncal  truth,  leaves  the  (Ufficulty  as  to  the  origi< 
nal  mode  of  occupation  unsettled ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rales 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  tmdivided 
land  more  precise  than  suui  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion fi)r  a  general  scramble.  It  most,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionallv,  particulariy  In  the  later 
timesofthe  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occuj^ed, 
or  tquatied  m  (to  tise  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
preetOT's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (vrecarw),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  inleraiatm  devTecarios  for  the  client  did  not 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. Tm  patKn  vcKild,  of  course,  have  the  same 
runedy  asainst  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  nombte,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  oi  the  rich-, 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  patriots  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  servmg  against 
the  enemy,  bis  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children."— 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occi^ 
pation  or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  and  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  rematlcable  passage  In  Orosias*  shows  that  pub* 
lie  lands,  which  had  been  giv«  to  certain  religioas 
corporati(»i8  to  postm,  were  sold  in  order  X6  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  telling 
of  that  land  which  was  possesMed,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  poasession  having  been  a  grant  or 
ptdilic  act,  are  Doth  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  1^  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession, MeujNifoni;  and,  with  resj^ct  to  the 
state,  amcasi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  quastoriuf ;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  (amgnetiuy  was  marked  oat 
and  divided  (UmUatua)  among  all  the  plebeians  In 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colcmy.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  coIodv.  The  name  ager  publicus 
was  given  to  pabllc  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  plebe  bad  become  ime  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  jnibUcos, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longer  be  strictly  ap< 
plicable  to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  olaerv- 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
p(»sessd(m  of  public  land  was  the*  peculiar  priTt 
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kce  of  the  patridaoa,  as  before  the  establishment 
oi  the  plebs  it  seems  to  bare  been  the  only  wav  in 
wliich  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus : 
the  assignment,  that  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
ovueiship  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares^  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  eariy  ages,  vhen  the 
populus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
though  It  may  be  essmned  that  public  lands  would 
occasionallv  be  sold;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
public  land  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready obserred,  to  an  annnal  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancioit  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else,  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  tiUe  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual payments  were  made.  At  any  ratej  the  plebs 
bad  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessums.  But 
jriih  the  introduction  of  the'  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  the  constant  acQuisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newty-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
landa  which  had  been  •cqolred  by  conqnest  bef<ae 
the  plebs  bad  become  an  estate.  The  detennina- 
tion  of  what  part  of  newly-conqaered  lands  (arable 
and  rineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  tw  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebohr 
says,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  aAer 
the  completion  of  eveiry.  conquest,"  ou^t  to  hare 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  dispates  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  bare  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  jdebs  to  the  ownership- of 
their  assigned  ^jtiaju.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes,  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  fiaeessetf  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  sueh  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions mi^t  arise;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacioTis  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceivemat,  in  wg  coarse  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  family  setdements,  and  other  causes,' 
Doondaries  had  often  become  so  confosed  that  tht 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible ;  and  this  is  a  diffieolt^  which 

,  Appian*  particularly  mentions. 

*■?■■  Pastore-lands,  it  ai^pears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  mdifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  tungs  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ritory, unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
goered,  seems  to  have  implied  the  acqi^ti(m  hv  the 
Roman  state  of  Ae  conquered  territoiy  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thai  not  oiUy  would  land  be  acquired, 
wisitih  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
tore,  bat  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
ccmseqiwace,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colcmy 
was  sent  out  to  oecnpy  a  cntqoered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  a^^ed 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (Vid.  Co- 
LONiA.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re- 
stored to  ihe  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  nnr- 
derstand  that  diey  had  the  propeiQ'  in  the  land  as 
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they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  sab- 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  people.  Niebohr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  lU  any  time  resmne  such  re- 
stored lands ;  and,  no  donbt,  the  rMit  <^ie8nmption 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  fay  which  these  lands 
were  held ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  pablic  lands  of  the  conquered  state. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  siibject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whcmi  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extmsive  district^  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  col&vated,  be- 
came the  propertT  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
nnoccupi^  coola  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentiuied  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
(tuus)  of  the  land ;  bat  ft  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  oi  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.*  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assiuned  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  p(»8essiaaies  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  puolic  land  never  acqtrired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  acquired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from. 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  formany 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  eqoitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship; and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  me  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,*  that,  under  the  Re~ 
public  at  least,  the  receipt  of  anvthing  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  the 
land  was  puulc;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  this  annual  payment  These  annnal 
payments  were,  it  seems,  oflen  withheld  by  the  pofr- 
sessoTS,  and  thus  the  stale  was  deprived  of  a  nmd 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias  is 
snppMed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  tne  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  of 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  individual's  possessioa 
pobliiT  land  to  500  jugera,  and  imposed  somLe 
other  restrictions;  but  the  possessor  bad  no  better 
title  to  the  600  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
be  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  Horn  him. 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provlsionB  oT 
tiw  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  tne  plebelaiiB. 
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The  LiciaiaD  Um  not  effbcting  its  otqecl,  T.  8. 
Gracchus  rerired  the  measuic  for  limiting  the  pos- 
Ksiaa  of  public  land  to  500  jogera.   The  aigur 
ments  of  the  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
Hxj  aie  stated  by  Appian,'  are  SQch  as  might  rea- 
taoiably  be  urged;  bat  he  adds  that  Gmcchus  pro-' 
posed  to  gire  to  each  possessor,     waj  of  compeiir 
batioD  for  impiorenieiits  made  on  the  public  land, 
the  fall  ovoership  of  500  Jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  of  his  sods,  il  he  had  any.   If  it  is  true, 
as  Appiaa  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
the  licii  from  pnichasing-any  of  the  lands  vlueh 
might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
lav,  this  pait  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  in^fHitie.   The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con- 
quest weie  gimly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
ot  Giuchns  aad  by  sale,   CfHifiscations  in  the  civil 
wara,  and  esnqoests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
ally  increasiDg  the  pnbUc  lands;  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  nomeroos  col- 
veisa  to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Fnmtinus,  De  CoimHa  Itatiai). 
TIks  system  of  ctdtmlzation  which  prevailed  during 
the  BiepaUie  was  continaed  under  the  emperors, 
ud  ooBsiderable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo- 
Md  of  ia  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Tespasiao  assifpied  lands  in  Sanmlum  to 
Us  stiiiaa,  akd  grants  (rf*  Italian  lands  an  men- 
Haoed  by  sidneqaent  emperors,  though  we  mar  in- 
fer that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  ceotniy  of  our 
an,  &ere  was  little  ptibiic  land  left  in  the  peninsU' 
b.  Veqiasiaa  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
mimatmy  a  term  which  enressed  soch  parts  as  had 
lot  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  distrSmted.  D<anl- 
tiaa.  according  to  Aggenos,  gave  the  remainder  of 
soch  lands  all  throucpTltaly  to  the  possessors.  The 
caujoests  bercmd  me  limits  of  Italy  famished  the 
empeiots  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
giants  oC  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Bosie  were  planted  on  a  fbieigu  soiL   But,  accord- 
iag  to  Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
bf  soch  giant ;  the  ownership  was  .still  in  the  state, 
ud  tbe  provintial  laikdholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sso,   U  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  peopH 
or  the  Cesar,  bis  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
ra^^  be  lesamed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  ntes  <^  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  soch  iDie^  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  eoola  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  po&< 
sGsioDS  had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
Ian  vhkh  had  convulsed  tbc  Roman  state.  This 
asscrtioa  of  the  ligbt  of  the  populus  Romantis  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
provincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
desoe,"  as  Niebuhr  affirms.    This  same  writer 
aim  observes,  that  Fitmtinus  speaks  of  the  "  arva 
riMca  m  the  provinces,  bl  contradistinction  to  the 
«sn  fmmti  there;"  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
cBBti^istinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
|SB&,  who,  as  be  himself  says,  only  conjectares  the 
iftWBHig  of  Fiontinns;  and,  as  we  think,  be  has  not 
Secarmd  it*  The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
(nratos  in  thfc  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
tTBrnpnished  the  beneficial  interest  In  such  land  from 
halie land,  and  might  be,  in  1^1  efibct,  a  recc^ni- 
tut  of  the  owneiship  according  to  Roman  law. 
Isd  this  was  Savigay^s  earlier  opinicm  with  respect 
aAeiax  paid  bTjmvincial  lands;  he  considered 
wh  tax  doe  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
a^teale  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
■  e^gesaed  in  the  Zeitackrift  fer  QtaektehUicke 
fctfcu'jaaajiiri^*  is,  that  imder  the  Caesars  a  uni- 
^qitem  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
"!ywiate».  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
MpBihiu  land  ia  Italy  was  ^fiee  from  this  ta^, 


and  a  provincial  town  could  only  acqnii'e  the  like 
freedom  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discosaion  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  laud-tax ;  and  as  it  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavottr  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  il  is 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  lus  Italicum, 
and,  conseqiieQtlj,  eotild  not  be  the  object  of  Q.uiil- 
tarian  owneishtj^  wiUi  its  incidents  mancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  libene  eivitates,  and  the  ager  pubUctB  prop- 
erty so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Cluiritajian  ownership  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  piivalus,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  proviitcial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilepe  was  exjneiBly  given  to  It,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  ofHanaed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  lan£ 
owner,  whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italiciun,  had  not  that  kind  of^  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete owneiship,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of.  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  uose  of  the  libeifls  cirltates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  populus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  CEcsar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  duiritarian  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  woidd  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,*  may  be  explained.  The 
land  hete  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob* 
ject  of  the  measure  of  Rullus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  {vedigal)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is;  uom  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero 
aigaes,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assmnes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily:  that  is,  there  was  or 
migot  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  ,  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
mdividuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italv ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  callea  privatas,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  puHicus  In  the  provinces :  in  lact,  it  would 
not  be  easv  to  have  found  ano±er  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  tnat  ager  privatos  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  jhe  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatns  in  Italy,  thoush  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusitst  that  the  iiltimate  owner- 
ship or  doDunimi  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  nettle.  It  may  be  as  wdl  here  to  remark 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  from  the  oradons  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  Caeina  for  instance)  he  states 
that  to  be  law  iriiich  was  not,  for  the  ptupose  of 
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miintainiDg  his  a^nnwnt;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  suSject  on  which  nis  knowledge  was  prob- 
ably not  yeiy  exact. 

U  only  remaiiu  briefly  to  notice  the  ccmditicHi  of 
the  pobucland  with  respect  to  the  fractus,  or  vecti- 
gaJ,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  aa  already 
obsenred,  was  geaerally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
piiblicus  was  sometimes  called  decumauua ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  tithes 
were  generally  fiunwd  by  the  pubUcani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  hv  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  nioncqhatiff.  In 
coarse  of  time,  the  word  locaUo  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  Tl^  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
waa  orisiaaUy  fmOiu  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  am  we  find  the  phrase  agnem  Jhieiuium 
haare  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  ezpression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambigoous ;  and 
even  agnm  locare,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  howeyer,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agnm  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meiining  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  aiSBrm. 

Tnough  the  teim  agar  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
pressed the  pabllc  land,  of  which  the  titbe  was 
teased,  it  afterward  came  to  signify  lands  iriiicb 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  diflerent  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  wonld  comprenend 
even  the  ager  publicus ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount; 
and  we  lind  the  term  ager  vectigatis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns' whi<;b  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  tbey 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,*  on  the  model  of  which  was  fbimed  the 
enqibyleasis,  or  ager  emphytenticarius.  (ViA.  E»- 
PHTTEuais.)  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  thouffh  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  omv  a  new  fom  o^  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  hao  only  a  jas  in  re,  and 
l^u^  he  is  distioguisoed  from  the  owner  {domxma), 
yet  ha  was  considered  as  having  the  po^ession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  ri^t  of  action  against 
die  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  alwavs  paid  his  vectigal.* 

AGRAU'LI.A.  {iiypati'Kia)  waa  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agranlos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  putlculars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood {l^^t),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
<tf  Agraulos,  thai  they  would  figlit  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  observe  its  laws.' 

.Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
C^nis,  in  the  month  Apbrodisius,  at  which  human 
Victims  were  offered.* 

AG'RETAI  {uyptToi),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIATflA  {i,-Ypuana)  was,  ao^ording  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Aigos,  In  memory 
at  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  pnmbly,  the  same 
as  the  featira]  called  Aorahia.  llie  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  witii  solemn  sports. 

AORntfENSO^ES,  or  "  land-Bomyon,"  acol- 
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lege  established  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Like 
the  jurisconsolts,  they  bad  r^fular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  slate.  Their 
bnsioeaa  was  to  measure  onassigned  lands  for  the 
stale,  and  ordioaiy  lands  for  the  proprietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.   Their  writings  on 
the  sn);ject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frmtinns  and  Hygi- 
nos.   They  were  stmietimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  ipedabUet  and  dansami  in 
the  time  of  Theodosios  and  Valentinian.   As  par- 
titioners  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  succesa- 
ors  of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  Hmiiatia 
was  derived  from  the  old  angurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  tempium.   The  word  temphm,  Uke  the  Greek 
Tifievoc,  simply  means  a  division ;  its  apidieation  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  Uie  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inauguration 
of  a  king'  or  consul,*  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  Inau^rated  towards  the 
souti).   Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  whicb  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Tbus  we  find  that  in  the  ease  of  land-surveying  the 
aogUT  looked  to  the  south  :*  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  tlie  world ;  thb  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  deamantiS,  because  It  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.   These  two  hnes  were 
produced  to  the  extremis  t^the  noond  which  waa 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.   The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi-  ' 
cated  by  balks,  called  Umites,  which  were  left  as 
high  roads,  the  grotmd  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.   As  everjr  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upoa 
this  would  lose  pro  Uinto.   The  opposititm  of  via 
and  tima  in  this  rectangular  division  of  proper^ 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  tima,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  Vir^l  was,  as  is  well  known, 

reiy  accurate  In  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  Irom  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  uses  Hnm  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  of  land-surveying : 

'*Ante  Jovm  nuBi  mibigAttiU  ana  colani, 
Necsgnanfrndem^  aHtpariiriUmiUcmpim. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  In  legtilai 

rows,  he  says : 

"  Omnu  m  vngum 
Arbar^ia  pesitis  teeto  via  Hmiie  quadret  s"* 
i.  e.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limes  which  it  cuts."  He  says  guadret,  for  the  term 
xna  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  liiie  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  ia  the  descripttm 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Viigil : 

"VUtudaperaK^as, 
ObHgiaia  qua  se  aigwnm  verier^  ertb.^^ 
These  passages  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that  «£« 
and  Umes  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meatus 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  Umes,  a  narrower 
cross  road,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  Uiat  the  v£a 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 
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fcetat  tandne;  and  it  is  expressly  distingnislied 
bj  Festos  from  tM  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
aOm*  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Liry*  we 
hare  **imtn  ea»  {foriam)  eOra^  lata  MiU  VUB,  H 
atrm Hmet,"  " » iimite"  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
anthor,*  "  traMbmis  ItMitidvs  in  viam  Latmam  est 
t^rtoHsf  and  Tacitus*  says,  *^Per  Umitem  via 
^or^Mfmr  JaUmitimie  consectenuH  videres."  When 
iana  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  ardfimiis,  or 
orrybu^ts;  the  ^rr  vii£fic«5  beltsiged  to  this  class. 

The  leader  will  find  two  vctf  valuable  articles 
on  the  lAmHaU*  and  the  Agrimauom  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebohr's  Roman  Histonf,  vol.  ii. 

•AGRIMO'NIA,  the  herb  Agrimomy,  called  also 
Emftlerwm  (EAKaruowv),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
eorered  by  Mithradates  Eopator.* 

AGRIOWa  (iypuipta),  a  festival  which  was 
edebiated  at  OrcbomeDTis,  in  Bceotia,  in  honoar  of 
Dionjsas,  Mtmamed  'Aj^uvtof.    It  appears  from 
Pbataieh*  thai  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.   It  consisted  of  a 
tiad  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  l<mg  time 
acted  as  if  seddng  Dionysos,  and  at  last  called  ont 
to  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Moses, 
aod  had  concealed  himself  with  ihem.  After 
d»y  pimied  a  repast;  and  having  enioyed  it, 
naniacd  omselves  with  solving  riddles.   Tn^  fes- 
tival was  lemaikable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  aadoaiiy.   Some  viKins,  who  were  descend- 
id  fioa  at  Minyans,  and  who  probably  osed  to 
asHmUe  azQond  the  tempte  on  me  occasion,  fled, 
and  wcfc  followed  by  ttw  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  fiist 
csi^Al   This  Sacrifice  of  a  homan  being,  though 
origiaally  it  mast  have  formed  a  regnlar  part  of  the. 
fisuval,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  iBstance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Ptataick.*   But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
wtBsaa  was  ailerward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
sncnl  extnu>idinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
AGayaBS,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
«f  tfarir  ofiei^  pover.   The  fpsttral  is  said  to  have 
hem  «ferived  from  the  dai^ihten  of  Minyas,  who, 
after  hzvoi^  for  a  loi^  time  resisted  the  Bacchami- 
fiaa  foxj,  were  at  lenjgth  seized  by  an  Invincible 
desire  of  eating  human  flesh.   They  therefore  cast 
Iocs  on  thar  own  children,  and  as  Hipp^us,  son 
of  Len^upe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
kiOed  and  ale  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
thai  raee  wen  at  Hx  time  of  Plutarch  still  calted 
deatmyeia  (bXttat  or  aloXalai),  and  the  men 
■Kiaraer*  (^tJuxZ^).'' 

•AGRfOPHYLL'ON  {iypuf6nov),  a  idant,  the 
mme  with  the  Peucatainm  (lletixidaMw),  oor  "  Hoffs- 
feDBd,"  or  «SQ!phnr-woTL"« 

AGRONt>MI  (dxpovo/Mi)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  coontry  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  m  the 
cny."  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
aane  doiies  as  the  hylori  (vAufwi).  Aristotle  does 
aot  iafixm  ns  in  what  state  ther  existed;  but,  from 
Ae  freqaeiU  mention  of  them  Plato,  it  appears 
pnbable  that  thejr  belonged  to  Attica.^* 

•.%.GR0ST1S  {uyputnt),  a  plant  Schneider  and 
$?reaed  remark,  toat  neaxiy  all  the  commentators 
*PTr.  In  referring  it  to  the  TYUicvm  repens,  L.,  or 
^ndh-gran.  Staekhoose,  however,  is  content  with 
nof^  onridag  die  tj^um'tt  of  Tbeophrastus  as  the 
^mwtw.  The  brief  dcecription  of  the  Aiwartf  h 
"if  Umfffoae^  givra  hry  Dimcorides,  would  seem  to 
^  to  tbe  PmrwudAfakuln$t<ls  "Ozass  of  Par- 
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ArPOTTPAS  eTTIIA  (ij-porfoof  ^aia),  a  festi- 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Atkens  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  aumamed  Agrotera  (from  uj-pa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,*  on  lha 
sixth  of  the  m<mth  of  Boedromion,  and  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  lo  be  <^r. 
ed  in  the  lime  of  Xenophon.*  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  the  Persians  invaded  Aiiica,  Callim- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  lo  others,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agrote- 
ra as  mainr  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slaio 
at  MarathoD.  Bat  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  tbund  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon  \  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  difierent  versions.  .£lian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states'  (Ik  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  siiA  of  Thaigelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  A  ristopnanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
befisre  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  oz  fbr  every  enemy  slain;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  Se  procured,  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUP'NIS  (uypujTvif),  a  noctamal  festival  cele- 
brated  at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.* 

AGUR'MOS  {ayvf^oil    (Vid.  Elkosimu.) 

AGUR'TAI  {ayvpToi),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accmtomed  to  travel  thioogh  the  dlfiferent 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  fbr  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  tbdr 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  ori^n,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,*  Opis,  and  Arge,'  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods ;  whence  they  wen 
called  fiTjTpayvpTai.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  oi  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character. 
They  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
lor  such  services,  and  also  promised,  lor  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  fbi]pveness  from  the  gods 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committad.* 
Thus  CEdipus  calls  Tiresias,  . 

Mu/ov  Toi&vie  laixsPO^ta^ov 

ioXuv  iyvpnjv.* 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  \mcertain,  together  with  the  worslUp 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.** 

The  name  of  uyiprat  was  also  applied  to  tbosa 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fbrtiues 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
um,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persona 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  an  e  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  {hluxtia),  a  festival  of  the  .£ginetans 
in  honour  of  iEacus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  duplet 
in  the  magnificent  tempte  of  £acns.*' 

AIANTEI'A  (Aiayrna),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajaz,  of  which  no  particiilan 
are  known." 

*A1GEIR03  (olyetpof),  without  doubt  the 
ttcs  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar.** 
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•AIGITH'ALOS  (alYt0a3L6c),  a  specm  of  bird. 
Aristotle  ap}diM  this  term  to  the  PaniL  of 
which  he  describes  the  following  species:  1.  The 
OTtiClT^Ci  which  is  the  Panu  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  S.  The  Apeivoc,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Panu  caudalvt,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  ^Ad^itrrof,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Parus  carulaa,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.' 

•AIC'ILOPS  (al-yiXuili),  a  plaDt  about  which  tbete 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opiuitm.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  sterUis,  or  fMe  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolas  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  CoquiOe  in  Fr^ch,  which 
ROWS  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonteus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhonse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  rcferrin^^  n  to 
the  ^gUops  ovaia.  Tbeophrastos  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stackoonse 
makes  to  be  the  Qwreus  Mgilow.^ 

•AIG'IPYUOS  ifllyiirvftoq).  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  learned  AnniUara  beliered 
it  to  be  the  Ownit  Antiquontm^  or  Rest-harrow;  he 
himself,  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rd 
Herbaria  Hisleria,"  inclines  to  a  species  of  Eryn- 
gium  All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.* 

•AIGOTHE'LAS  (oiyofl^Aof),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Cafrimv^us.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  E^and, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  seientifie  name 
of  NyctUkdidon  Europaus.* 

•AIGY'PIOS  ^alyviTioO.  jElian  describes  it  as 
being  a  bird  intermaliate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture.*  Qesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Yeiraierof  and  the  VuUur  niger  of  Pliny ;  and  Schnei- 
der  suggests  that  it  probal^  was  the  VuUvr  pcrcnop- 
terua,  or  Alpine  eagle.   (Vid.  Gitpb.)' 

*AIGO'LIOS  (alyuXiof),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefiy  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  It  is  rendered 
Viula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.  (Kid.  Gliuz.)* 

A1KIA.2  AIKH  (oixioc  Hkv),  an  action  biougfit 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (ol  Trrrapd- 
Kovra),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  wavs  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  olxtaf  Si«^,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  iSpcos  ypa^,  which  was 
looked  npon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
since  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
injory  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
who  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.* 

It  was  necessary  to  prore  two  ihcts  In  bringing 
the  alxiac  Hitn  before  the  For^.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  stmck  the  plaintiff' with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  {t^'  fiSpei),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defrndant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Aristoo,  aiter  proving  that 
De  had  been  struck  by  Concm,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  tut  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play."  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defen'Qant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merelv  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
hj  the  plaintiff  (fiff^etv  x^P^  &Aiieu»t  or  mer^ 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  bst  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  injuiy  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 
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ceired,  and  the  jtidges  detenniaed  on  the  justice  of 
thedaim.* 

AIKLON  (uIkXw,  oIkXov,  or  Atetwv,  oIkvovI,*  is 
said  by  Polemo*  to  be  a  Dnic  word ;  its  dOTvativea, 
iKaUXa  and  fieualKXlat,  were  used  only  by  the  Do- 
rians. Modem  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  its 
meaning ;  but,  from  an  examination  of  we  passages 
in  which  It  occurs,  it  ameais  to  be  used  in  two  s«n- 
aee  :  I.  A'lneal  in  general.  lliuaAlcmann8M0vi>a- 
UXtat  for  owSeiwvta.*  IL  The  chief  didh  or  course 
in  a  tneal.  The  dessert  or  after-course  was  called 
iwdlxXov.*  The  aixJiov  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributioas  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  putdic  banquets  {^tiina)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chie^  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  IjiiXttt  Cu/toCi  oJ^tm),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  f^;  somenmes,  bat  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  iiraiicXtn',  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntanr  gifts  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  Dread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.'  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
W  iiapoaiDg  penaldes  on  each  other,  or  fay  gifing 
the  iwtce  fMf  oonour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con- 
tributed the  best  dish.*  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent ;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  ftarrvri.  Boys  were  allowed  an  iiruiK- 
\ov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  unrel  leaves.' 

AiriNHTON  EOP^TH  {klyaniT&v  hpri),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  .£ginetans  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  family 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  /lovo^yoi.  Plutarcdi*  traces  iu 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  .£ginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  (heirnative  island  were  recelvedlndeed with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  ofter  any  sacrifices  in  pub- 
lic. Everr  familv,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  frienos  who  bad  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  lejoicings. 

•AITHUI'A  (oift^a),  ^  Mergv*  of  the  Latins, 
the  modem  Cormorant.  As  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  gentis,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  Pelkanus  cmbe  is  a  common  species." 

•AIX  (a;^).  I.  {Va.  Tuaos.}— II.  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.^*  Belon  con- 
jectures that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  F»- 
ndlus  Cristaius}* 

•AILOU-ROS  ialJiMpoi),  the  Felit  Catiu,  or  Wild 
Cat.  Some  aroly  the  name  Kdrrnc  to  the  Domestic 
Cat."  (FW.PBLI8.)  _ 

*  AIMXtITH£  (atfiaTtrv^),  the  weH-KDOwn  stono 
called  Bloodstone,   (vid.  HJEMATiTEa.) 
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•AiHOFF0TZ(dM^),  M  or  -or),  a  ipe- 
des  of  Serpent.  The  celebrated  Paul  Hapni^nn 
Bid  Dc  Mead  Uut  he  had  fbnnd  in  Aitica  a  aei^ 
pem,  the  poismi  of  wMch  was  immediatelv  follow- 
ed lianDorrhagcs  ftom  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  which  he  coacluded  to  be  the  same  as  tbe 
HcmonliDs  of  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  le- 
auuked,  that  the  dEeas  produced  by  the  poison  of 
ihe  Coluber  «rau  d  India  are  said  to  be  rery  simi- 
lar  lo  those  of  the  Usmorrhns  as  desciibed  by  the 
ucieiits.^ 

•AIRA  (al/w),  a  jdant,  the  same  with  the  L^dium 


■  suggest- 
ed by  Isidonis,an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
vithom  acknowledgment,  by  Heniv  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Can^ibell  of  Aberdeen,  ana  other  Biblical 
eommentators.  It  Iatth£r  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  nanslalois  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
nodical  anthias  mider  the  alpa  of  the  Greets  by 


A1S(JUN£TES  (aWv^),  an  iodiri^  who 
*as  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
1^  Gteek  states.  His  power,  according  lo  Aris- 
kMle,  partook  in  some  d^^  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  sad  tyraanical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 
plied k^Jly,  and  did  not  nsu^  the  government, 
■Dt,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  Dy  any  laws 
m  his  f"i^  administration.*  Hence  Theophras- 
tBK*  cam  the  office  Tvpatmis  alper^.  It  was  not 
tendiiaty,  nor  wbs  it  held  lor  life ;  but  it  only  cou- 
tioaed  kn  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
aeanplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
flf  Hytileiie  appointed  Pittaoua  edmifiviT^,  in  order 
B  prereat  the  retom  of  AIccos  and  the  other  ez- 
fles.*  Diotiysiiis  a»npaies  it  with  the  diclatorship 
at  RoDie.  u  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chaf 
cedoo.  it  was  the  title  home  by  the  zegular  ma^is- 
tttfes.* 

AIO^.  or  EOHA  (aiupa,  iapa),  a  festival  at  Ath- 
ens, aeeon^iaiiiedbTncnfioes  and  banqoeO,  whence 
it  ia  aoroemnes  eallBd  eiSeurvoc.  The  common  ac- 
eoDst  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  Icarins  was  killed 
by  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
being  nIm^^^nain*^^J  with  the  effects  of  this  bever- 
■Ce,  ^ncied,  in  their  intoxicatiffli,  that  he  had  given 
t&em  poison.  Erigt»ie,  bis  daughter,  guided  by  a 
fulMm  iof,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  lather, 
wham  she  had  aoaeht  a  long  time  in  vain;  and, 
frajmg  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
■■■y;  fct  peosb  in  the  same  manner,  hung  heiselH 
JlAer  lais  oecnneDee,  many  Atheoian  women  ac- 
Bially  hoBg  ibemselTes,  apparently  withoal  any 
MDCiiv  whatnen  and  vbni  the  oracle  was  con- 
m3ied  leqwetiag  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarios 
mi  Engone  must  be  propitiated  bv  a  festival.' 
Accardiag  lo  the  Et^mdogwtaa  Mofprnnij  the  festi- 
ral  was  fdebmed  in  honour  of  Engone,  daughter 
JFigiffc*^  and  Clytemncstra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
w  to  infae  the  tdtaige  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
he£?re  tbeAieopagos;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
)Bsa^  herself  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
of  knios,  and  with  the  same  conseqaeoces.  Ac- 
ntdjaif  to  Hesychios,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
ia  eoutemoration  of  the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
•^maa  is  adi^ned.  Eustathius*  calls  the  maiden 
«<»  hnBf  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
mn  eded  'aJu^k  {apparently  fnwri  the  wander- 
m  ot  Erigone.  the  dain^ter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
viikwu  iist  MepMcned  seems  to  be  the  moat  en- 
Vtt  telie£   Pollnz'  meotlona  a  song  made  by 
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Theodonis  of  Colophcai,  which  peistms  used  to  sbu 
while  swinging  tbemaelTes  (tv  rolf  alufxuc).  It  ia 
tbeielbre  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  bwung  them- 
selves during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodonis.' 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  vaiie^  (tt'marUe  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbojuite  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  orgypmm,  is  a  siUphaie  of  lime.  Alabas- 
.  ter  (gypsum)  IS  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  yellowish  white — and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colour 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  bands 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  olien  called  onrz  a]abaa> 
ter;  and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  irin  dond^ 
It  is  in  tike  maimer  distinguished  as  agate  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  "  Candore  interOiado  variia  cdoriivs."* 
Though  much  sofler  than  other  marbles,  and  ca 
that  accoimt  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  m  being  worked  to  a  very  haa 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  fiom  Alabastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
Uiere  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny*  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  tfatf  term  for  the 
various  Idnds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyz,prob- 
ably  from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  frtBn 
(hat  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marbles, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  ttsed  by  sculptois,and  from  which 
he  thns  desired  to  distinguish  it  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  bom  Alabas- 
tron and  Damascus.* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  Ascription  df  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becones  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination!,  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ^ggp- 
tians  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments^ 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  tue  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  iised  for  contairiing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  call«i 
by  the  aneients  alaiaaiu  or  alabaOti.  It  appear^ 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  wera 
Qsually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  i^ch  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  tlum  any  otfier 
stone  for  the  preservation  of^ perfumes.*  Martial 
says  cfljmw  ndoleni  alahastra,*  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  en^ojnd 
to  &note  vessels  appropriated  to  tbrae  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  IS  supposed  tbey  origin^y  received  their 
name.  Tbeocntus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastia 
Ixpvasi'  iXuSaorpa*).  These  vesseta  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazams,  Is  said  by  St  Mark*  to  break  thp 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing our  Saviour,  it  appears  probable  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  which  was  tbas 


It. 
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dosed.  The  aJabastron  mentioned  by  the  Evanee- 
lists  was,  according  to  Eoiphanios,  a  measure,  wi&h 
oontained  i  ieanjc,  ur  otie  koHXjj  (16.47  cubic  inch- 
es, or  .48  pints). 
ALABASTRI'TES.  (FW.  ALABAtTsa.) 
ALAIA  (uXoia)  ia  the  name  of  the  gamee  which 
were  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerra, 
,  in  the  nei^botiriiood 


sumamed  Alea,  near  T<  _ 
of  the  mamlflcent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.^ 

ALA'RII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  fn  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  were  so  called  becaose  they  were 
osnally  stationed  in  the  win^  (A^).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  loot  soldiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prsfecti,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
I^ons  were  commanded  by  tribimi.'  The  cavalry 
oilhe  allies  was  called  cquites  alarii,  to  distinguisn 
Uiem  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equiia  le^io- 
lumi*);  and  the  inikntry  was  caOed  cokmies  alarue* 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  coliartes  legianaria. 

*ALAU'DA  (KopiKtof,  Kopiidkot,  and  xopviuv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  qiedes  of  thte 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alaxda  eris- 
taUi,  L.,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda  eam- 
patris,  or  Field  Lark.  The.  former  is  the  Galerita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristopnanes  in  his  Aves* 

ALBUM  i3  defined  to  be  ^  tablet  of  any  material 
Ob  which  the  prtetor's  edicu,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  t^let 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
bccEUlse  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial wfaiiened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  aathorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilihlly  altered  or  erased 
lc^nrrvpi£)  anything  in  the  albnm,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  aUn  mmipti,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.^ 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus. 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontiiex  maximus.* 
Bat,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  coarse  of  time, 
used  to  fiignify  a  list  of  any  public  body;  thus  we 
find  the  ezpr^on  alhum  tmaUrrium,  used  by  Taci- 
ins*  to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  Imama  used  by  Dion  Cassius.^' 
The  phrase  atbum  decurimum  signifies  the  list  of 
decunones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  monicipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended." 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome.*'  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (5.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  miite  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  imder  the  chin."   (Vid.  Apex.) 

ALCATHOI'A  (&XKa0ola)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoraticm  of  the 
hero  Alcathoa&  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Megarens.** 
•AL'CE  or  ALCES"  (in  Greek  'AXir?),  the  name 
an  animal  described  by  Csesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modem  ESk  or  M>ose 
Deer.  **lt  was  the  opinion  of  Buficm,  that  the  Euro- 


pean Elk  was  not  known  lo  the  Greeks,  nor  doei  it 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.   That  it 
was,  however,  the  'Aixii  of  Pausanias,  the  Alee 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
.£lg  or  Elg  of  the  norihem  Europeans,  there  can 
be  Ltitle  doubt   Pausanias  descnbes  it  as  being 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel and  though  the 
accounts  of  Caesar'  and  Pliny*  are  mingled  with 
Ide,  and  the  fotnter  states  that  his  4tas  are 
tSx  eamibiuf  (which  mi^t  aibe  from  die  aeeoonts 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  ^ven  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignated.  The  "  labnm  mperius  pra^rande"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  (he  general  trails  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.   Whether  it  was  the  ImriXafo^ 
(Atppelimitiu)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  <^much  discussion.   (FU.  Hippeliphds.) — 
The  movements  of  the  Etk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heara  to 
some  distance.   Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  feet 
straddle  lo  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shonulen  like  a  hone  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  agallop.  It  does  not  leap,  bat 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fhllen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a. 
spbt  fence.   During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  homs  horizmtolly  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctly; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  verynigfa  upon  the  ele- 
vated legs,  it  IS  said  sometimes  10  trip  by'  tread- 
ing on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.   It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  aod 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  It  conld  recov- 
er; hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Blend  ("miaeni' 
ble"),  and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  wte  hoofr 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

•AL'CEA  ^2jcfa  or  dAxoia),  moBt  probably  the 
Afctoa  akea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 
•ALCE'DO.   {Vid.  Haucyok.) 
•ALOlBIAmUM  {  AJLKiSi&Sm),  M  nedeB  of 
Anchusa.   (Vid.  Ahcuvsa.) 
•ALCY'ONE.   {ViA.  nAorov.) 
ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  o€  chance 
of  anv  kind.   Hence  aUo,  tUeator,  &  gamester,  a 
gambler.  Playing  with  failt,  or  teuff-a,  was  general- 
ly understood,  became  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em- 
perors.* Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  Ute  progress 
of  e&minate  and  licentious  manners,  s&ys  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skiU  in  playing  with  the  hoop,  or  even 


.  1.  (Pini.,  Tiii.,  47,  ^  3.)— 3.  (Ltr.,  z.,43;  xnd.,  SI.— Cm., 
BaU.  OnIL,  i.,  51.— Cinciiu,  u.  GbU.,  zti.,  4.)— 3.  (Cm.,  B«U. 
0*U ,  i-  39.— Snet.,  OgUt.,  36.— FUn.,  E^s.,  19.}— 4.  (Lit. 

^Txrr.,  &  i  xl^40.}— S.  (Cm.,  Bell.  Crr.,  i.,  73,  83 ;  iL,  18.)— 
6.  (Arittot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  19.— Arutoph.,  At.,  47%)— 7.  (Dig.  S,  tit. 
1,  ■.  79.)— 8.  (Da  Ont.,  u.,  !*.)-«.  (Aim.,  i*.,  49.)— 10.  (h., 
S.)— 11.  (pig.  H,  tit.  S.)— is.  {VariD,  »p.  G«U.,  z^lS.)- 13. 
(CaaML  Hub,  Bon^^iicniiw,  da  NoDt.ltam.,  i.—aooo,  Coa- 
•MM.  fi.,  MC)-14.  (  AkL,  iMbB^  YiiL»  14S.-^Fini.,  i., «, » 
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onmes  aleatores,  amm  wbiJtarj,  mma  unfntri 
pudicique  vmantur.*^  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  descriptitm  belonged  lo  the  office  of 
the  ndiles.* 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  tbe 
month  of  December  at  the  Satumalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;*  and  among  tfae 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.^* 

The  following  line  of  PnUins  Syrus  dunre  that 


J.  (is.,  «.)-•.  (B«B.  OrfL,  Ti.,  M.)-!.  (K.  N,  Tiii.,   

4.  (Dioacw.,  iii.,  lM.>-«.  (Cio,Phili]»_ii.,SS.-Cod.»,tit.  «.> 
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(rabssed  ^mesten  made  a  legnlar  stady  of  their 
art: 

-*Jieatcr,  quanU  im  arte  tit  m^iar,  UuUa  itepaar." 
Orii  alhides  to  Uuw  vho  wrota  tieatiaea  on  the 
nhjeet: 

**  Smut  ofiif  terifUt,  juibus  alea  luditiLr,  arUs. 

Tbcse  veie  the  Hoyles  of  andcDt  times,  amoDg 
vhom  ve  liiid  no  less  a  peiso&age  than  the  Emperor 
Claadius  himself:  "^Alam,  situdosissime  lutit,  de  ett- 
jtts  arte  tiina.  fucfiu  emisU."*  The  Emperors  Au- 
gostoa  aad  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gamiiig.' 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implemmt  osed  in 
pUyinp,  IS  in  the  phrase  ioda  a2ea  est,  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  QUned  by  Jttlias  Cssar  immediately  before 
he  eimed  die  RaUeoii*  and  it  Is  often  used  ibr 
chanee,  «■  imrcitainty  in  general.* 

►ALEK-TOR  (aJkcKTwp),  the  Cock.   (Firf.  Gai^ 

LM.)     

AtEKTRCOMANTEI'A  { tJUKTpvMayreta  ),  ^ 
modeof dirinationpractisedbytheGreeifs.  Thelet- 
leis <tf  the  alphabet  veie  written  in  a  circle;  agiain 
(if^icat  or  bazI^TasUidnpon  each  letter;  anda 
eock,  eoosecratea  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  vas 
;heed  vithin  the  circle.  The  required  information 
vas  obtained  by  patting  together  those  letters  off 
vhkh  the  cock  pcked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
tain a  ftiDer  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
the  letters  a  second  time,  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTFTOTiOS  AVOH,  or  AAEKTPTONa 
1IAX7A  {iXerTptt&vav  iyop,  or  i^mimv'ftax'ia),  a 
pohlic  cockfight^  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
nte  exceedin^y  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans;  Intuie  origin  of  this  one  in  pattienlar, 
vhidi  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
lot  known;  for  the  account  of  its  arifpn  given  by 
£lian*  is  loo  absnrd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
aedit.  He  says  that,  when  Tbemistocles  marched 
with  Ills  Athenians  a^fainsi  the  Persians,  he  saw 
two  cocks  figfatinff  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
oppommilr  atSrrasing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing item  that  these  codes  were  neither  fighting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  bat  only  for  victory, 
ftc.  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  coonge  of  the  Athenians;  an^  after  the  war, 
flcy  eoBnemorated  the  event  which  had  moved 
80  maeU  to  ihem  by  the  annual  Astlval  in  the  tbe- 


ALETPTntlON.   (Vid.  AtirrjB.) 

'AVGA,  a  general  name  given  bjr  the  Latin 
wriieis  to  ail  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
vaien^  are  aeeostomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  banks 
of  rinn  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Snch,  in  the  ease 
of  fieiA  waler,  aze  the  Confervee,  the  Potamogetons, 
the  Naiades,  sc. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
^ttnt  of  marine  jdants,  and  especially  the  Ftiais.^ 
The  tean  ^ptm  is  ajqilied  to  the  sea^gee  by  Theo- 


aLICA  {&?ui,  xMpof),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re- 
mblhig  spelt,  which  was  also  called  xea*   II.  A 
bodL  xnn,  or  porridge  made  oat  of  this  grain,  and 
vgy  t^bij  esteemed  ny  the  Romans.   Pliny  states 
'iax  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
Ko.  it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
Gru.**  The  Gieeks  had  a  somowhat  similar 
(Nfuatioo,  which  they  called  irrtoav^.   Aliea  waa 
sncBied  fhnn  the  nei^botiriiood  of  Verona  and 
na.aBd  other  parts  ofIuly,£nd  from  Egypt.  The 
W  came  from  Campania;  that  from  ^nrpt  was 
^  inferior.   It  was  prepared  by  first  broistng  the 
in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  hosks,  and 
^fvnding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 


1  Jt*..  a,  «71.)— «.  (8««t,  Claod.,  ».)-S.  (SHrt.,  Aw., 
*V*-  n,)— i.  {Suet- JbI.,  B.)-S.JHbr.,  Cmbl  fl., 
■f  4e  Urn  ItuC,  i.,  Ifl.~C<dan.,  i.,  iW.— Cio.,  Div., 

^Av>,i^lir<ns^H.if^»iiL,7,i«.; 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qoalities  of  alicft 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  m> 
apectively  granditsima  or  opAcrcnw  (a^pefta),  m. 
emadaria,  and  mmima.  In  order  to  make  the  alica 
white  and  tender,  it  wa.s  mixed  with  chalk  fiom  the 
hills  between  Naples  and  PaleoU.*  It  was  used  a«' 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  either  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  mulsa),  or 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  wnichitwas 
employed.* 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  infe- 
rior spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  sluirter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu. 
rioos  kind  of  alica,  whidi  was  made  from  wheat.* 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  jtiice  of 
the  plantain.* 

Al/UfA,  or  AAIMOS  TPO*H  (uXifia,  or  iXtfUK 
rpa^),  (from  a,  negative,  and  Ai^f,  "  hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  I^-thagoras,  and 
other  phllosophas.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  H^^fta  of  Epimenides  waa  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  & 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea. 
leek),  which  was  the  riiief  ingredient  in  tlie  fapfia- 
Kov  'Enuievidiov,  and  was  thought  to  promcrte  long 
life.  He.sychiu8  interprets  o^eAof  by  AAuoc. 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  nlimcn  was  cabled 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thhiks  an  emr; 
but  that  the  name  alimm  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  thorns,  the  leaves  <tf' 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  softer, 
and  weie  used  for  food  j  and  1^  othere  to  n  poAerb 
whi<^  grew  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,*^eonfoundlne£X^,  from  a  and  with 
&}uftoi  from  SXi.*  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  equal  weights  (rf 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparatiai  for  quencung  tlUist 
(&Adoi  TDoM)  was  osed  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMBNTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELL.fi.  In 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  asBiat>. 
ed  by  public  distributions  .of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  amgiana.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome,  The  Emperor  Ner* 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  th^  to  chudieu,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  omnans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  rum  et  puella  aUnentarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  pti«n  pueUapie  Ulpumi  i 
and  the  officers  who  admuiistered  the  institutim 
were  called  quastores  pecanite  elimettUaia,  qiueitont 
aUmmtonm,  procyratora  aUmentonm,  or  fn^icd 
aUmenierum, 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  at 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  leant  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  securi^  of  lands  and  houses.  A  simi< 
lar  institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  at 
Comnm.*  Trajan's  benevolrat  plans  were  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  Under  Commodas  and  Pertinax  the  distri- 
bution ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueii  and  paells, 
who  were  called  lUdm-nuBani,  in  honour  of  ue  em- 
peror's motliAr.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian/ that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  fnsti. 
tndon  up  to  their  e^teentb,  and  girls  up  to  their 
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iiniteenth  year;  and,  from  an  Inscription,'  that  a 
boy  four  years  and  aeTes  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  montiily  dislribation  of  com.* 

ALIFT^  (oXetnTw},  amonff  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  vbo  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athlets 
preparatoiy  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  peispiialioD, 
and  the  weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  eflect 
this  object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
Mu&ce  of  the  body,  but  also  well  nibbed  into  the 
skin.*  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  flill  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatoQ^  aaointii^  was  called  ^ 
wapaoKevaenK^  tpiijnt.  The  athleta  was  again 
anointed  after  the  ccmtest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
ime  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  was 
(»lled  i  anoOepaneid,  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body^  by 
■leans  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  trrXryyic,  and  afterward  ftorpc 
The  aliptae  took  adraniage  of  the  knowledge  thqr 
Meessaiily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
Ike  athlete,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
•f  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
anode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
tniaera,  UtrpaJitlirrat.*  Sometimes  tbey  even  sn- 
perintended  their  exercises,  as  in  the  caM  of  Mile- 
alas.> 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptte  were  slaves,  who 
•crabbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths, 
"niey,  too,  like  the  Greek  Mtinrai,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.*  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  dicit  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigU, 
•ovels  (ktUea),  a  cruise  of  oil  (^Mus),  which  was 
wnaliy  horn,  a  bottle  (vid.  Ampulla),  and  a 
small  vessel  called  Uniuxla.   (  Vid.  Baths.^ 

The  apaitmeut  in  the  Greek  palsestm  wnere  the 
uiointiDg  was  perfonned  was  called  uXtitrT^piov  ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  vnclvarium. 

•ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
Inrdrophobic.  Sprenget  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  Panuusifolivm ;  this  species, 
however,  hasneverbeenfoonainGreece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A^pUtntago,'' 
,  *ALL'1UM  {UKopoiov),  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  oKopoiov  of  Theo[riira8- 
tDS  and  Dioscorides  is  the  AUium  saiivum,  manured 
Qarlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
deprasum.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
tic  should  be  called  a^pooKopoiov,  and  not  6^io<tk6- 
poSov.  Pliny  infurms  us  that  gallic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.'  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.*  Among  the  Athenians 
ft  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bfpad  and  wine.'*  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
QpOQ  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
Jiarticular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents." 

1.  (F»hi«tti,M3,«».)~a.  {Ao»l.  Vid,,  Epit.  ni.,4.— Cspi- 
Utiniu,  Ant.  Pi.,  8.— IiL,  M.  Anr„  ».-Id.,  P«rt.,  Spart., 
Hwl.,  7.— Umprid.,  Sbi.  AIbi.,  37.— F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Von  eiMr 
nilden  Stiftmig  Tmisn".")— 3-  (PluUtr*,  do  Tnenda  Sanitate, 
c.  IS,  p.  9«,  •Snch.)-4.  (CelOT«,  i.,  I.— Min.,  H.  N.,  uix.,  1, 
I.)— S.  (Pindur,  Olrnp.  nii.,  H-71,  Mid  BOcUt'a  note.)— tf. 
(Cicrro,  Ep.  F«m.,  i.,  U.— Scdm!*,  Bp.  50.— Javnal,  Stt. 
la.,  7P ;  w,,  m>-7.  (Pli».,  H.  N..  IXT.,  10.— F*«,  in  Plin.,  L  c. 
— Spmcel,  H.  R.  B.,  i.,  171.— Adant,  AinMnd.,  i.  *.  iaammi- 
«i*v>-«.  <H.  v.,  xti.,  e.>— t.  (Hath.  M«d.,  ni^  18.)— 16. 
Vfldwll,  m  AriMapk.,  Aohun.,  190  (ITU.)— 11.  (AiiMcffc- 


So  direralfied.  Indeed,  were  its  characleristics,  Out 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  adored  on  the 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  species  of  eUiivm,  by 
the  people  of  E^pt,  and  banished  on  the  other  from 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Horace  ass^ns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers  it  was,  however,  a 
great  fovourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors.* The  inhabitants  of  the  sonthem  countries  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  in 
much  oigher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  nortbeni  r^ons.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
Allium  cyprvwm  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  oflhis  plant* 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  saya  Gains  «  "  appears  to 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  whico  a  liver  adds 
to  our  land  {ager^  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  IS  added  in  each  moment  of  time; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  oncej  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it.to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property."  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gains 
m  bis  Res  CUiditma}  with  this  addition  r  "  If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  m^  land,  and  the  trees  on  snch 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  ocfiustho  per  oZhtvuMm  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Binperor 
Antoninus  iHus,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  m  the 
case  of  agri  l^tati.*  CiTcwadv.vio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  its 
action.  Cicero'  enumerates  the  ivra  aUwitntwn 
and  circumlummum  as  matters  included  luder  the 
head  of  coma  centamwaUs. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  u  stated  by  Braclon  la 
the  chapter  De  acqwrendo  Renm  Daminio,*  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,*  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gains,  as  cited  in  the  DigesL 

•AL'NUS  (itAflflpa"),  the  Alder.  Hie  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  thai  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.^'  It  was  also  much  uied 
among  the  Romans  .for  water-pipes,**  and  is  stilt 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  andNorth 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  wiUi  himself  as 
r^^s  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue** 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  Phaetbon  to  have  been 
rhanged  into  alders;  hut  in  the  JEneid'*  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does."  The  species  of  alder 
most  comjnon  in  Greece  is  the  Alnvs  oUimeaia. 

Wild. 

•AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.   Neith'er  Hip- 

BKirates  nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  hut 
ioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  iL»*  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plantgrows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  storv  related  by  some  writer^ 
that  Aristotle  recommended  the  aloe  to  Alexander 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Socotora, 
appears  unworthv  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  £Eimiliar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  Uie  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  that 


1.  (Bpod.  iU.,  4.}— 4.  (Pla«t.,  Pttn.,  v.,  S,  H.— Aristopli.. 
Aoharn.,  1.  o.}— S.  (ThMphiuL,  H.  P.,  vii.,  4.— Dioaoor.,  ii_ 
181.)—*.  (ti.,  70,  •e«.>-4.  (ffif.  40,  tit.  1,  1.  7.)-«.  (Di^.  40, 
tH.  !,«.  16.)— 7.  <I>«Ont.J.,38.)-4.  (fol.  0.)— 0.  (41.  tit.  1,  m. 
7.)— 10.  (TiiMidiraK.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4 ;  iii.,  S.— Hob.,  Odna., 
M.)— II.  (Pe*,  Flora  «m  Tligib,  p.  sir.}— It.  (Plim.,  H.  N- 
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•  ^edesfipile  me  at  the  jMcsoitdaT  ("aim  Inci- 
^  oa  en  bimes^  was  one  of  the  kmds  employed 

iheUL*  Aloes,  tlwagb  nil!  miich  used  in  medi- 
dne,  are  prescribed  in  veiy  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tiened  br  Fliay.*  Acconut^  to  AiosUe,  howerer, 
the  inhahitants  of  India  still  nse  them  with  great 
success  in  adfectioiid  (tf  the  eyes.  Olaus  Celsins* 
dehres  the  woido/M  from  the  Arabic  oOkA.  Pliny 
■entkms  a  mineral  snbstance  called  aloe,  which  is 
ite  same  with  the  bitnmen  of  Jndsa,  and.  which 
was  employed  in  Egypt  in  embalming  bodies.* 

ALO'A  (a;iMs  or  aXttay,  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
bnligd  priacipaUy  at  Eleosis,  in  hmoor  of  Demeter 
aad  Diousn^Uie  mventonof  thepkHigh  and  pn>- 
teetocB  of  Ae  firnits  of  the  eatth.  It  took  place 
every  year  after  the  harvest  was  OTer,  and  only 
finits  were  o&red  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
gzaiefiil  acknovledgment  for  the  benefits  the  hus- 
bandman had  received,  andpartly  that  the  next 
hajTcst  nighl  be  plentiM.  We  leant  &om  Demos- 
iheaes*  that  it  was  nnlawfhl  to  offer  any  bloody 
■■rrifiee  on  the  dav  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
poests  alaoe  had  toe  pAjOege  to  o&r  the  fhiits. 
iSe  festival  was  alao  called  vaXvam,*  or  avyKOfua- 

AAOnOT  rPA4H  (i^viov  ypa^\  an  action 
«fai^BH|fat  be  brought  before  the  k^iatte  (^ayta- 
at  AihCBs,  against  an  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  their  accounts  when  their  term  of 
office  exnred.' 

•ALOPE'CIAS,  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Fliny 
ifce  Se»4ax  (FaJpes  Mriaa*),  and  the  same,pioba- 
Ur,«ithtlK.fte«Urt  of  modem  aatunUsts.'  The 
sne  eones  fiom  the  Greek  dA&rvf', "  a  fox." 

*ALCrPECIS  (dXun-H^,)  a  species  of  vine  pro- 
faeii^  chisieis  of  grapes  resemUlDg  the  tail  of  a 
In.  It  is  now  eitincO* 

•XLOPECU'RUS  (sAuir^Kovpoc),  a  plant,  which 
S^pengd  snggests  may  be  the  SlnceAoruiB  a^ndri- 
OB,  and  Biaekhoase  the  Phleum '  crinUim,  Ft. 
Orae^  or  Hairy  Ca^s-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
»cjibed  bf  Theophrastns  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
dock,  and  like  the  tails  of  fozes.*^"  This  agrees 
well  with  the  spike  of  the  Akvecurut,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
giaaa.^*  The  name  comes  mm  **  a  fox," 

Md  ofipo,  "  a  taO." 
•ALOTEX    (F«l.  TuLria.) 
*AL'SD{E  (Uon^X  an  herb,  wbtch  ^reogel,  in 
his  BisUity  of  Botany,  rect^nises  as  the  Sldlarw 
im,  wWood  Stitchwort;  but,  in  bis  notes  to 
IMoKorides  he  expresses  hioiself  doabtfolly  coa- 
vmang  it   Schneider  is  nndecided  whether  the 
mjtair^  of  TVophraBtuB  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 
oscondea." 
AI-TA-HR  (riAABA.) 
•  ALTER'CnM,  the  Ar^ian  0)  name,  according 
10  Flinv,  of  the  Hjoscyamos.'* 
•AI*tlM.  a  plant   (Vid.  Symphtton.) 
•ALU'MEN-   iVid,  Sttfteeu.) 
•AITT'PON  (dl^ov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
ssjoe  with  thai  which  piodaced  Turblt  Sprengel 
aad  ^btborp  mark  it  as  the  CUalnUaria  a^pan.^* 

■ALTSS'ON  (nXtPOffov).  a  plant.  The  SUnroov  of 
Galea  and  Paulas  .£^neta  is  the  MmaHim 
MB,  volni^  called  Galen's  Madwort  That  of 
DioKariaes  is  a  verj  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
vuy  latidactorily  determined.  Spreogel  hesitates 
v^eAer  to  refer  it,  with  Dodonaeus,  to  the  Fandia 
'^ffott,  or,  with  Colnmna,  to  the  Verwnica  arvemis, 
«T  wwfgiii,      oor  Speedwell." 


L  'M  Pit*,  H.  nmi.,  4,  p.  SM.)-*  (H.  N.,  xxrii.,  4.) 
-*  S,  131.}— 4.  (F*e,  in  PIm..  1.  &»— fl.  {e.  Hear.,  p.  1385.) 
*■  w.y-t.  tStd/L—Vrnj^j—Hmm,  Att.  'Prooew, 

MU-«.  (TOm-,  H.  N.,  bt^  4».)-0.  (Adaiw,  AmmiuL,  %.  r.) 

a  Flin..  H.  dt.,  t.>-]].  (Thee^^iMt.,  H.  P., 
^^^rU.  Uimmm,  AfpiuLt».t.)—a.  (TbMphnat.,  H.  P., 
^a-Bmrn,  iv^  07.}— 14.  <PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxt_  4.-~CoBk- 
•^■w^  terfboK.,  turn,  tonptm^  181.)— 19.  (idna,  A» 


AH7TA.   (Fuf.  Calcess.) 

ALUTAI  (aXiroi),  persona  whose  business  III 
was  to  keep  order  la  the  pnblic  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  ordera  from  an  uMiTdpxtis,  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetas,  or 
hellanodicse.  They  are  only  found  at  Olympia;  in 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  dischaiged^by  the 
fuianyo^fMi. 

•ALPHESTES  (ia^T^),  a  species  of  £sh,  the 
same  with  the  Cynedus  of  Fliny.  It  is  the  Lt^nu 
cynedus,  L.,  in  French  Camtde.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  DiO.  of  Nat.  Bist.,  the  Alphest  ia 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  bavta;  a  poiide 
back  and  belly,  wim  yellow  sides.* 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVXIS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
leners  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confotmded  with  an- 
other sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  mawim  aeroi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  hOBt 
oess.« 

•AMAR'ACUS  (V^paxof),  a  plant  DkMcoride* 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander*  state  that  Uie  Amarb- 
COS  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchua  (ou/i^;coir) ; 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulns  ^gineta  treat  of  than 
separately.   Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 

firobable  that  it  is  the  common  S^irjoram,  but  the 
ate  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  iL 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Origawani  marjortatoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  ifu^Kucoe  X^^'^pic  of  Theophraslua  to  tiM  . 
^acitUkia  CmUfna.  Sutekhouse  prefers  the  On- 
gamm  JESgmtiaeum,  and  Dierbach  the  l^eutrivm 
MaruTu,  or  Masticb.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentaty  ofMattbiolas  on  the  fiapav  of  Dioscorides,^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opiniau  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  vny 
plausible  one.* 

•AMARANTHTJS  (ipd/wvrof),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  iW)m  &,  priv., 
and  fiapaiva,  "  to  wither."  According  to  Pliny,*  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  tha 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  howerefi 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  Ae 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  doI 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  AmaraiUkia,  which  is  alto 
that  of  Tbeophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  CHbri* 
crutaia,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate)} 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pliny's  day.  Bauhin  be- 
lieves that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Theophrastus*. 
under  the  name  of  ^Aof,  which  Theodore  Gaxa 
translates  by  itoffima.  The<^f)aiTocofDioBeorides* 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  OnaphaHum  StaxAas 
of  Linnsus.  The  ancients,  fer  less  advanced  thaq 
the  modems  in  the  ait  of  manufacturingstu£&,  were  - 
unable,  as  Fliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
sneceeded  m  thi^  and  have  even  snnassed,  in  the 
&brlcatlon  of  their  velvet,  the  beantiftl  downy  SON 
fece  of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  Ae 
plant  therefore,  passe-vdcvn,  given  to  it  when  the  aR 
of  fabricating  stufls  was  yet  in  its  infency,  suits  na 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  /pr  dt  MAdr 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.* 

AMARUNTIflA  or  AMARU'SIA  (iuapvveia  or 
ifiop^aia),  a  festival  of  Attonis  AmaiynlJiiB,  or  Am- 
arysia,  ccdebrated,  as  It  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 


1.  (Idanc,  Aspend.,  i.  t.}— 9,  (Saet.,  Jul.,  74:  Oetar.,  «7; 
fin.,  44 :  Tit.7a i  Ven>.,  B.— Cio.,  De  Ont.,  HL,  00,  Stt^nk- 
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lyntKas,  In  Enbma,  with  extraordin&ir  B[4endoar; 
bat  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  juaces  in  Atd- 
ea,  such  as  Athmoae and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Paosanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  DO  war  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.* 
The  iestival  in  Eabcea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processtons;  and Strabo lUmself  ■  seems  to 
have  seen,  bi  the  tonple  of  Artemis  Amannthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recoided  the  splenmnir  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated'this  fes- 
tival. The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots* 

AMBARVAXIA.   (Fuf.  Arvai^s  Fritres.) 

•AMBER.   (Vid.  Electbum.) 

AMBILUS-TRIUM.   (  Fui.  Ltjstrdji.) 

AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  ''a  going 
abooL*'  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  neariy  expressed 
Uian  DT  onr  won  eaHwuthg.  After  tite  ^uSx  had 
Anned  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
Increased,  we  i^quently  read,  in  the  Roman  wiiteis, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizena.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  community  into 
which  the  elemmt  cuT  popidar  ekletion  enters,  solici- 
tatlon  of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  aathority  of  the  piece  en- 
tiOed  "  a.  Clcenmis  de  Petitione  Consolatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fnttem,"  it  seema  to  present  a  pretty  fair 

gctore  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
ite  might  lawfiillv  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
et^ect  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  paUie 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  tnem 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petttor,  and  his  opponent, 
with  reftience  to  him,  ampetUar.  A  candidate 
(<»iwfidatiu)  was  so  called  finnn  his  appearing  in  the 
public  platxs,  soch  as  the  fora  aikd  Campus  Mar- 
tins, b^re  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  l)y 
his  fiiends  (dtductores),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (udaieres),  who  could  in  no  other  maimer 
ahow  their  good-will  or  give  their  assistance.*  The 
word  amAutat  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  contmual 
aolicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  1^  a  nomat- 
dator,  w&>  gave  him  the  names  of  soch  persona  as 
>e  mi^t  nwet;  Uie  candidate  was  thns  eniAled  to 
address  Uiem  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  tail  to  be  generally  gratiijing  to  the 
Rectors.  The  candidate  accompanied  lus  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  (pFntM/tff).  The  term 
btnigmtas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
,  as  shows,  feasts  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
Rome,  and  visited  tlu>  colonise  and  monieipiB, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  sufilage ;  thns  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
n  candidate  for  the  consalship.' 

Thtf  ambitos,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
penal  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
nended  the  two  species,  im&ttas  and  largiiioius  (bn- 
bery).  Liberatitas  and  bmignitas  are  opposed  by 
Cioero,  as  things  allowable,  to  amirilns  and  largUw, 
as  things  illegiu.^  Mraiey  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
In  order  to  ensure  secret^  and  secure  the  elector, 
peisnu  called  vUtrpnlet  were  enjoyed  'to  make 
the  bargain,  sejuofnt  to  hold  the  mon^  till  it  was 

1.  (Ptm^  t.,  n,  ■.  S.)— a.  (Hmt^i.,  •.  T.  'kaapima-i—i. 
(K.,  1,  p.  ai,  ad.  TttKhn.)— 4.  (Conpm  ScboL  m  Piad.,  01. 
yih.,  tjb  ta^-A.  (Cic,  pro  Ifnnni.,  e.  ».)-«.  (Oc,  ad  Att., 
(Ckk,I}aY)nL,li4>S.r--G«Bpm|ii«llwn,«.IL) 
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to  be  paid,'  and  divuent  to  distribote  It.'  T&a 
offence  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belongpd  kk 
the  jndida  pnblica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  numerous.  Ooe  of  the  earliest,  thongfa  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  .£milia  Baebia  (B.C.  163), 
was  specially  directed  against  UtrgilwMt.  The  Lei 
Coraelit  Fulvia  (B.C.  169)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  AdUa  Calpumia  (B.C.  et) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  oflending  party,  with  ezclusitm 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicenx 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exilitmi  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  glaoiatorial 
shows  {ghdiatara  dare)  within  any  two  years  ^ 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  will.'  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  hr 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  S 
a  candidate  promised  {prmumtiavit)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  be  should  be  unpunished; 
if  he  did  pay  the  mtmev,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  ([annoallyl)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  oteerved  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  hut  did  not  pay.*  Tht 
Lex  Liclnia  (B.C.  aS)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  ofience  of  sodalitinm,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  bv  gifts  and  treating;*  and  another  lex, 
passed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consol, 
had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  (4^t  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  forms  retained  any  of 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accomplished  by  the  impe- 
rial usurpatitHi.  Julius  Ceesar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consnlsnip,  and  notified  his 

[ileasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popu- 
ua  chose  the  other  half.*  The  Lex  Julia  de  Ambiia 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitus,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  otali  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitla  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitna*  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  brieflv  expresses  thns:  "  The 
comitia  were  transferred  irom  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  cormplion 
still  Inflneneed  the  elections,  though  the  name 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  ashort  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  ihe  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial form.    A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 

Senod  (Modesttnus),  in  speaking  of  the  Jnli^  Lex 
e  Ambitu,  observes,  «  This  law  is  now  obsolex*  in 
the  dtj,  becanse  the  creatlub  of  magistrates  is  thb 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  docs  not  depend  on  the 
pleasore  of  Ihe  popnlns ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cjpinm  should  offend  against  this  law  in  can  vassine 
for  a  sacerdotium  or  magistratos,  he  is  ponishe^ 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infiuuy,  and 
suUected  to  a  penalty  of  100  anrei.*^ 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  nnmerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defoice 
of  L.  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charped 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodaUtium,  aie  bo  Ch 
extant.* 

AHBAQ'ZEQZ  rPA«H  (ofiSX^aeoc  ypa^  an 
action  broo^t  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in- 
dividual who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  male 

I.  (Cic,im  ClitM)t„flB.f— S.  (Cio.,  mi  AXL,  i.,  !«.}— 3.  (Cic, 
itt  Vitin.,  1S.>— 4.  (CIc,  ad  Att.,  i.,  IB.)— 5,  (Cic.,  vm  Cn, 
Pboie.,  15.)-6.  (Sut.,  Jul.,  41  >-7.  (Dkt.  48,  ttt.  14.>-a  (S«> 
goBiw,  ])•  AaHfM  im  Fip.  BoM.,  p.  Mft> 
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lUd  bfBwaiMOf  a  poUoo  (^iClw9fMJim).  The  loss 
«f  a  speech  of  LTSias  oa  this  subject  has  deprived 
K  of  the  opinions  of  the  Atheaians  on  this  crime. 
It  does  Dot  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
nfoa  as  a  capiui  otfence.* 

Arpong  the  Romans,  this  crime  (poritu  aioitio,  or 
^arlwy  ^ecmtio)  seems  to  have  been  originaUy  mi- 
aoticed  bj  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
vas  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  bad  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  her  ofispring  was  pmiished  with  death;* 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
an who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
child  was  ponished  with  exile  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned u>  the  mines  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  ban- 
i&hed  to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
propertr,  if  diej  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 
AMtfitO'SlA  {afi6poaia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  to  hooonr  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luznries  of  the  Uble, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Txetzes  on  Hesiod,*  these  festivals  were  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Lenson,  during  the  vintage. 

AMBRO  SIA  {ufi6p6aia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
'riuch  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
Bkonality,  *ad  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pi^ons.* 

It  was  abo  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
and  hair    whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
Jn|Mter  (ittSpoaiai  xoirtu).'   II.  A  plant,  the  same 
vilh  the  Am^Tveia  mariUtiia* 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice wbich  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifica- 
tioo  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
valia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  conn- 
oj.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
(own,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
any  danger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
iroeaiance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.'" 
ficaliger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
vaha  were  the  same,  but  their  diSerence  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servins"  and  Vopiscus  (amintrbium  celc- 
irataH,  ajmAarvaiia  promissa)?* 

AHE'AIOT  AIKH  (ofitXiov  dUv),  an  action  men- 
tioaed  by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
bnxigfat  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  iyiupyiou  6Uii :  at  least  we  have 
w>  inkianaiion  of  the  difference  between  them, 

tboQgh  tt  is  probable  that  aomd  existed.  {Vid. 

ATEOmOT  AIKH.) 

AMENTUU,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 

for  festening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 

middle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

Tbe  thong  of  the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
carruio,  Hgila,  or  Urrum;  so  that  ammlum  is  com- 
monfy  em;doyed  in  tbe  laUer  of  the  two  significa- 
ttoDS  above  expressed :  e.  g., 

"  imien^nt  acra  arcus,  amentaque  torquaU."^' 
"  AmenlwM  digilis  tende  prurrUms, 
Et  lotis  jacwim  dirige  virilma."^* 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
(he  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
pving  it  roution,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
Readiness  and  direcmess  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  l»Jl  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
flf  tbe  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
dte  rerh  iffrquere,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
viih  this  subject.  Compare  tbe  above-ctted  passage 
<  Tirigil  with  such  as  the  following:  AmmtaUis 
ifltoi  targtuiii."** 

L  (Von,  An.  Procew,  p.  110.)— 1.  (Pro  Clamt.,  c.  II.)— 
11&V<T.  lit.  II.  B-l:  48.  tit.  8, 1. 8 ;  til.  I»,  •.39.)— 1.  (Dijt. 

U,  1.  36.  «  &.}— 5.  (Op.  at  D.,  v.,  304.}— S.  (Od.,  *.,  03 ; 
&,«.)— 7.  (IL.  Miw^  17D.}— 8.  (D..  i.,  »>.)— B.  [DioKor., 
^  Vk— 10.  (ChMiq.,  Dfl  Pfodig,,  &  43.— Apul.,  McUnurph., 
•u,*«L,  p.  «.  Bipoat.— Lncan,  i.,  593.)— 11.  (In  Vin., 
■«*«t»,n.)— It.  lAvnL,  o.  M.)— IS.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  ix.,  685.) 
— M.  amc,Bkpfai,iL)—iX  (Cic,  Da  OtM.,  ^  57.) 


"  iaierit  amaUo  digiUv,  nec  plwa  loaOia 
lajuvenem  lorsH  jaculum."^ 

In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
tou's  Etruscan  Vases,*  the  amentum  seems  to  be 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
litae  above  the  middle. 

■  A 


•AMETHYSTTJS  (<Vft'(rro»  or  -of),  tbe  An». 
thyst,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  vfolet  colour 
in  different  degrees  of  deepness.  In  modem  min* 
eralogy,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  precious 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst,  wnch  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  3.  the  Occidental  or 
common  amethyst.*  The  ancients,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  vbicn  Plinr 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-coi- 
oured  gems,  appears  to  have  oeen  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (xa^flvris  facila),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  call^ 
lilse  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifUi  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
.  mto  white.  Some  mineralogists  thmk  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  call  garnet; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob- 
serve ;  that  is,  had  a  veiy  strong  shade  of  red ;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame- 
thyst, indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (u,  priv.,  and  /UOv,  "wine"), 
but  first  fades  into  vioIeU  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
sayihg  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  these 
gema  were  preservative  against  intoxication 
priv.,  and  iit$iu,^"to  tntoricate").  Theophrastua 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  {ani&vonvy.^v.inoi  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  and  aAerwaid 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.* 

1.  (Orid,  M.t.,  rii.,  S81.)-S.  (iii.,  pl.  »■)-?■  <P*«  i"  "t^f 
xxirii.,  B.)— 4.  (Moor«'i  Anc.  MinBrml-,  p.  108.— De  Lh:  M 
Qamm.,  t,  S.)  _ 
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•AMIA,  a  flsh  of  the  toimy  species,  the  same 
with  ibe  Scomber  amia,  in  Italian,  Lcccia.  Schwefg- 
faMNUei'  says  its  French  name  is  Aimttm.  Rondo- 
tet  BentioQS  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
Measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
vas  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  Am  vivaiUs  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymolo^  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  ita  name,  from  6fta,  "  to- 
gether," and  Uvat,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
38  the  TpuKTTii  of  ^iian,*  the  TTmvko^  of  Aristotle,* 
Oppian,  and  Athensas,  and  the  GIomcms  of  Or^ 
ana  others.* 

■AMIANTHUS  i&fda»To^\  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tos, called  in  French  Mum  de  PUme.  It  cwsists 
princiinUy,  accoiding  to  Cbeveniz,  of  silex,  mag- 
net limie^  and  altimine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Lumm,  asbesHnum,  or  Asbestos-linetL 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  vashiztg.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  In  question,  signiiV- 

Sntre,  uiuefiUd  (fiom  a,  priv.,  and  fuavro;,  "oi- 
"),  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  doe«  in  many  cotmtries, 
vith  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
puniose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
am  woven  into  doth ;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
mrse&,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.* 
AMICrrUS,  dim.  AMIC^ULtTM. 
The  verb  amieim  is  commonly  opposed  to  indvm, 
the  fonner  being  applied  to  Oie  putting  on  of  the 
ooter  garment,  the  {uJlium,  Ueaa,  or  toga  (Ifianov, 
^fipof) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
nrment,  the  tuatc  (xiTw).  Greuo  fallio  amictua* 
VOia  amieUt,  non,  fa^.*  In  coisetiuence  of  this 
lUstiDCtion,  ue  verbal  nouns  omettu  and  indtUta, 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
Imier  cloihiog.*  The  Ass  savs,  in  Apnleius,*  Dcam, 
Ari«  emfaefaM  amicuJo,  mtii  gerentUm  w^mmnt 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  cpvered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf"  The  same  anUior  says 
Hat  the  priests  of  the  EWptians  used  linen  indntui 
ttamiaut;  i.  e.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  Gredt,  amadre  is  e]q)ressed  by  uft^iivwoBai, 
ipr^eoAu,  im^aXKeaOoL,  vepiiaXXtaOtu  :  and  indu- 
tre  ^  MtOpttP.  Hence  came  ufinexovn-  iniS^^fta 
Ud  hnSShum,  mpit^/^ia  and  irepMXaiov,  an  outer 
garqoent,  a  dieet,  a  shawl ;  and  tvSv/ia,  an  inner 
garment,  a  timic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
tmth  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  Of 
great  ezeellenee  and  valne,  in  order  that  he  might 
pat  them  on  before  drinkiiig  Uie  hemlock :  ^&av : 
twdvvTa  airdv  rdv  xitupo,  nal  ^oifiartov  wtpt^aXXo' 
fievop,  elra  ohm  metv  tA  ^of^iaxov.^' 

AMMA  i&fifio),  a  Greek  meaaure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  ir^x"(  (cubits),  or  sixty  TnfiJef  (feet) ;  that 
Is,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  KiiglisK  It  was  used 
In  measuring  land." 

*AMMI,  aidant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  CopHcwm.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonas- 
us,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
game  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.   It  must  not  be 

1.  (in  Athen.,  vii.,  0.)— 3.  (N.  A.,  i.,  9.)— 3.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A., 
17  ;  Tiii.,  13.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Hal.,  1)7.— Plin.,  H.  N.,roii,ll. 
— Aduw,  ARMAd.,  1.  T.>— 4.  (DiowMT.,  T.,  159.— nin,,  H,  N., 
xlE., 4. — D*  LMt,4e  Gnnm.,  ii.,  S. — Moore'a  Adc.  Mineral.,  p. 
lit)— «.  <Pliii.,  Bp.  ii.j  H.)— (Cic.  in  C«t.,  ii.,  10.)— 8. 
(riul.TibDU.,i.,«,  19.— N«p.,  Citnoii.,  3.— ld.,Dat.,  iil.,  S. 
-TiTK  , -fin-  iii.,  645;  *.,  431,  oompaiwl  with  Apol.  Rhod., 
%, SO.— Tal.  Max., T.,  SjogmpMiod  «iUi .£lian,  V.  H.,  9.)— 
9.  (Hat.  Tlii.)-10.  (Atan,  V.  H.,  L,  U.1-11.  (Han,  da 
luBraria.) 


ctHifbanded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  BishopV 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  mt  JEgopo^nem  fwd^ 
grans,' 

•AMMOIXYTES  {afifmHTtK),  a  species  of  scr- 

E:nt,  which  Aetins  describes  as  being  a  cubit  in 
agth,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots. 
Matthitflos,  in  his  conmicntary  on  Dioscorides,  de- 
termines it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  was 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  J^i;,  or 
Coluber  ammadytes.  This  is  the  seipeat  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Homed  viper  of  Hlyricum;  its 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latm  translation  of  Ari* 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindatus  and  Cautanu,  which 
are  corm^ions  of  Ammodytes  and  CoMer.' 

•AMMONI'ACUM  {ufifioviaitAv),  Gum  Ammoniae. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  JPeruia  it  is  which  produces  this, 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  ajaav?^. 
The  &ftfioviaKov  -dv/uofia  was  the  finest  bind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfhme  in 
sacred  rites.'  T^M  &7Lt'Afi/iavuu(6t,txr  Sal  Ammoni- 
ac, was  a  Pbinl  taU,  procured  fhna  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  diflercnt  from  the  Sal  Amnemae 
of  the  modems,  which  is  BydrocMorw  Ammmia* 

•  AMPELITI5  {hfiTreTuTi^  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleucia  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  nibbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upoa 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  fhnn  Its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (utn-eAoc),  and  preserve  it  from  Ha 
attack  of  worms.* 

•AMPELO'PRASUM  {aumXlmpaam),  the  Allium 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leek,  called  in  French  Porrte 
de  ckicn.* 
•AM'PELOS.   fFui.  Vms.) 
•AMO-MUM.   {Yid.  AMfl'MON,  page  55.) 
AMPHIARA1A  {&ji^tapdla),  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  jGnpbiaraus,  in  the 
oeighbonrhood  of  Oropos,  when  ae  had  a  tempte 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.* 

AMPHICTYONS.  InsHtutions.  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
tin^e  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
ton'  gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  them  U>  have  been  associations  or 
origmaUy  neij^hbouring  tribes,  fbimed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  pr<>tection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  end 
games.  This  identity  of  religicai,  coupled  with 
near  neigfaboarfaood,  and  that,  too.  In  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  tmions  and 
confederacies  among  tribc^  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  l3ius  preserve  amcng  thaoasetves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationali^  and 
liTOtheriiood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised  than  the  bond  of  a  common  religions  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  wMch,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  upon  all  laige  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  ea:isted  in  eveiy  neighbourhood : 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  oar  infi>rma- 
titm  respectijig  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  leam  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,'  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement cS  the  lonfans  in  the  Saronic  Gnl£  The 
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•rigiul  memlKTS  'were  EpidsnniSi  Herauciua, 
Nuplia,  Praaiee  in  lAcooia,  ^gina,  Athens,  and 
tbe  Boeotian  Orrhomenns,'  whose  remoteoess  fixtm 
each  ocker  makes  it  difficult  lo  coocdTe  what  coald 
have  been  tiw  motives  for  fimniog  the  eoDfedera- 
tioB,  mtMC  especially  as  religious  causes  aeem  pre- 
eluded,  fay  the  fact  that  Trcezen,  thon^  so  near  to 
Calanria,  and  thoiuti  Poseidoo  was  its  tutelary 
god,  V8S  not  a  meniGcr.  In  alter  tbnea,  Anos  ana 
Span*  took  the  |dace  of  Naaptia  and  PiasiEe,  and 
religioas  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  aC  tlie  association.  There  also  seems  to 
have  been  another  in  Ai^lis,*  distinct  from  that  of 
Calaixria,  tbe  place  of  congress  being  the  'H/xu'ov, 
Or  tempte  eC  iiera.  Delos,'  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  As^iiicqroaj'  — the  religions  metropolis,  or 
Ivrl^  »9«uv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embaames  (fieupoi)  met  to  celebrate 
rel^ons  solemnities  in  honoor  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  apparendy  without  any  reference  to  political 
objects. 

Xor  was  the  sjrstem  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
tiy ;  tor  tbe  federal  unions  of  tbe  Dorians,  lonians, 
ana  /Bntiaiw,  Uving  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
fiSinor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphic^onic  in  spirit, 
aliboi^  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
main  essaice  emi^sted  in  keeping  periodical. festi- 
vals IB  hoBODr  of  ^  admowledgea  sods  of  their 
lespeetiTc  aa&ms.  Thus  die  I>orians*  held  a 
fedenJ  festiTal,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
T/jovimn,  unithig  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
Dem^r.  The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
k  boooor  of  tbe  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale; 
Aeir^ace  of  asseniMy  being  called  the  Pantooiom, 
and  tMr  festival  Pudofua.  (Poseid<m  was  the 
godof  tbe  lonians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
twelre  towns  of  the  .Cohans  assembled  at  Gmtetmi, 
in  bcooar  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  ofiensire  and  defensive  puipo- 
■e«,  may  be  mferred  from  their  existence  after  .the 
ndfjilgaiiQn  of  these  colonies  \if  Croesus ;  and  we 
know  that  Halicamassns  was  excluded  frpm  the 
Dorian  imicni,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
piize  be  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
fcdemiocL  somewhat  sinular,  bat  more  wditieal 
(baa  (di^oas,  existed  in  Lyeia:*  it  was  euled  the 
"  L^cian  sysum,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
duee  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  (me  Am- 
l^ilc^oDy  of  gieaier  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
much  more  lasting  in  its  dumtion.   This  was,  by 
war  of  eminence,  called  Ae  Amphictyonic  league : 
aod  by  tracing  ta  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
dnties,  and  its  dischai^  oP  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  difleied  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  jAtees  of  meetteg,  the  sanetnazies  of 
two  dNmities,  wUeh  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
b  tbe  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylse,^  where 
Ae  dnntfes  met  in  antomn,  and  that  of  ApoHo  at 
Delfdu,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.   The  con- 
aexioii  of  this  Amphlctyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
CDBtribated  to  its  digni^,  bat  also  to  its  perma< 
vtaix.    WUh  xe^ect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo* 
ssTs,  that  even  m  bis  daya  it  was  Impossible  lo 
kaiQ  Its  origin.   We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
vogtealty  composed  of  twelve  frifrei  (not  cities  or 
miei,  it  most  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
csctaioed  varioas  independent  cities  or  states. 
Vclsara  from  .£schines,*  a  most  competent  au- 
Ankr  (B.C.        that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
>■  Ubv:  the  Tbeasalbns,  Boeotian*  (not  Thrtums 
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only),  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsbians,  MagnetM^ 
Locrians,  CEtasans  or  CEnianians,  Phthiotsor  Ach»- 
ans  of  Fhtbia,  Malfans,  and  Phocians;  other  lists 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians  :  hut,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hamly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Dolopes  were  orighially  members,  and 
afterward  supplanted  the  Delphians.^  The  pre* 
ponderance  mThessalmn  tribes  proves  the  antiqoitr 
of  the  instimti(»;  and  tbe  fkct  of  tbe  Dorians  stana- 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  pow- 
erful, and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  their 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  mnn  £schine3  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and')  Cytiniom  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  that 
Eretria  and  Priene,  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athena  {lao^ii^i  roif  'ABtjvaioif).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,*  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ' 
eat  states  of  that  tribe.  The  latter  supposition 
m^t  explain  the  fkct  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  0ov>4  and  txK^crfa — at  wnne 
of  the  congresses ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  an  annual  election 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  ftanc- 
tioDS  not  properly  its  own. 

Th»  conned  itself  was  ctonposed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagora,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  Meromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  hi^y  honour, 
able  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  theHeliasts,*  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  tbe  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
genera]  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  againal 
the  Amphissians.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjectuiec 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  UpoypofifuiTttt, 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorse.*  .fschines 
also  coLtrasts  the  two  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  wamui: 
the  inference  that  tbe  former  office  was  tbe  more 

Srmanent  of  the  two.  Thus. he  says,'  "When 
ognetus  was  hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagoree."  He  then  contrasts  "  the  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagora;  for  the 
time  being."  A^n,  we  find  inscnptitHis*  contain, 
ing  sorveys  by  the  faieromnemones,  as  if  they  formet'. 
an  executive;  and  ibax  the  cotmcij  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraoidinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  ue  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  tbe  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Thefr  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  bat  whether  they  voted  or  not  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  tKKXttoia,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  It 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  tbe 
chairman  of  the  council  ('OTflfywS/Mf^rrii^iT^'Cw*'.)" 
Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  do* 
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erees  made.  Tlie  oath  was  as  follows:^  "They 
would  destroy  no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peaces  and  if  any  should 
do  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities;  and  should  any  pillage  the  propertjroT 
the  god,  or.be  piT/y  to  oi  plan  anjrthing  against 
what  was  in  bis  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
veneeance  on  bim  with  hand,  and  io<3t,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus:*  "When 
Cleinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  pylagom  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  bodyot  theAmf^tyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
idotion  in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  ccmtinued  to  culd  rale  the  sacred  district,  Plulip 
of  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  and 
the  Amphictyoos,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  AmphictyoDS.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  doty  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  ri|^is  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmsonids  fur  the 
irimilduigi*  and  Athenteus  (B.C.  160)  inibims  us,* 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  tne  wonbip  m 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  r^^- 
tion  of^tbe  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delpni;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  fi«qtiented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.*  The 
Crissfeans  were  chaised  by  the  Delphiana  with  un- 
due exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  rears,  till,  at 
the  su^estion  of  Solon,  the  waters  oi  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  oS,  then  poistmed,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besie^  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  lo  the  gToand;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory^the  rich  Cirrtman 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
uecated  upon  whontsoerer  shoiOd  till  or  dwell  in  it 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  5d5\  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.*  The  Second,  or  Fhocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned and  in  this  the 
Theoans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
cooncil  lo  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathwav  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities  except  Abse,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants aispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretest  for  mter- 
feriag  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Thiid  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decre^  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilledthe  deratra  CirrhnaD  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo*  says,  worse  than  the  CrissEeans 
of  old  (;[eipavc  V<fav  mpi  rovf  fevovf).  Their  SOb- 
mission  to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
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battle  of  Chnnmea  (B.C.  338t,  and  the  extincdon 

of  the  independence  of  Greece.  In  the  follovmff 
vear  a  congress  of  the  Amphictvonic  slates  was 
neld,  in  which  war  was  dedarea  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com^ 
mander-in-chief.  On  this  occasion  the  Amphictyons 
assum0d  the  character  of  national  representatives 
as  of  old,*  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  lo  Greece  at  Tbermopylsc. 
-  We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  tbey  took :  aad 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  thev  bad  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycens  was 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespias  and  Flatsea 
by  Ttebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  irom  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  ftioiK  njf  'EXkudoc 
uviipKuadTi)*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Tbucyd- 
ides,*  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
wax,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  i  lep&s  n-oAj^or,  when  the  Lacednmonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
bands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  PhociaAs ;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  pn^taUe  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members ;  and  tnat  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  onr  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  Id  fact,  even  Demos- 
thenes* spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi* 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  points 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  e^mology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told*  that  Theopompus 
thought  it  derived  from  the  name  of  Amphic^on,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacos, 
connected  it  with  the  word  ifi^iKnovcft  or  neigh* 
hours.  Very  few,  if  any,  modem  scholars,  doubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphic^on, 
with  Hellcn,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa* 
tives,  or  poetic  jiersonificatioQS,  of  their  alleged 
Ibundations  or  ofispring.  As  for  Amphictyon,^  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  be 
was  the  sou  of  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  bis  council  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  be  also  appeal  in  Athenian  history  ;*  but  very 
little  is  said  of  him:  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus*  and  THucydides**  had  the  oppor- 
tunitv,  they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
ami^iictioDy,  from  ia^utriovet.  or  those  that  dwell 
around  some  particular  locality.*' 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ;  it 
is  this:  Where  did  the  association  originate?  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylse  1 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Inproof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  prepmderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neigbbcHubood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  cranpara- 
tive  insignificance  of  many  of  them;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorm  and  Pylsea.  Besides,  we  know 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  cf  early  Greek  his- 
tory, whereas  it  was  only  in  later  tiniiBS,  and  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  mat  Delphi 
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H^T**  important  enoogfa  ibr  the  me«tfng8  of  such 
ibodyastbeAmiductyoiiic;  nor,  ifDetphi  had  been 
gf  oM  the  ooij  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
eonnt  tea  whax  mast  have  be^  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
Jignity.  Bat,  vhatever  ma  the  caose,  we  have  stiU 
the fkctlhatthereveretwoplacesof congress;  toac- 
cuont  for  whieh,  it  has  been  saj^iosed  that  there  irere 
MigiBaUj  two  ooofederatioiis,  afterward  tmited  by 
the  gfowiog  power  of  Delphi,  as  eoimecied  with  ue 
Doruns,  Int  still  retaining  um  M.  {daces  of  meet- 
ing. We  most,  howerer,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
ik  mere  eaaieciiiie  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  theie  being  strong  reasons  in  sapport  of  the 
<^iiiiaa  tfcu  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
eombined  the  worshipof  the  HeUeoic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pda9|dan  i>emeter,  as  celebi^ed  by  the 
Amphicqoui  of  l%easafy.  Equally  donbtfiil  is  the 
qnestioD  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrlsius,  king 
of  Aigos,*  and  bow  far  it  is  troe  that  he  first 
biDqgttt  ibe  caafederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  poiois  cfloneeled  with  the  instituiitm.* 

AUkarnSAA'aS  AEHAS  (iu^udntJ^Mv  Si- 
ne, a  AiDking-Tesaelt  often  mentioned  bj;  Homer. 
Its  fam  has  beoi  the  sohject  of  Tarioas  eonieetares ; 
bat  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enougn  what  it 
leaBy  wu.  KvireXAov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  onpositioii,  and  is  eridoitly  a  dimiDatire 
famed  fina  the  root  ^niQring  a  Mbv,  which  we 
have  ■  the  Greek  K^At,  and  the  dialeetio  form 
otfi,-*  T^tin,  cma.;  German,  kufe,  IMet;  French, 
am,  emifei  and  Engtisb,  cup:  it  means,  therefore, 
I  smaB  goblet  or  cap.  'A/ifuvireAAoc,  therefore, 
■coining  to  the  analogf  of  iit^Urro/tot,  dec, 
a  that  wtak4i  has  a  ximiXw  at  both  sides  or  both 
ads ;  and  Ahrar  o/cfui^cUov  is  a  drihUng-Tesad, 
kiTiag  a  cop  at  both  aids.  That  thiswas  the  form 
of  ibe  Tesau  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
when  he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
t*o  opentngs  dirided  by  a  floor  "  like  the  ift^iKv- 

AMPHIDROMIA,  or  APOHIAU^ON  HMAP 
{imfOpipta,  or  tpefui/ifuni  it^),  a  famOy  f^val  of 
the  A^bnlans,  at  which  the  newly-bora  chfld  was 
intndnced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  panicnlar  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  bat 
it  did  not  take  place  very  sotxQ  ^fter  the  birth  of  the 
chitd,  br  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
Hmcfim,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  mi^  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
child  remaiung  idive.  Bat,  accordiog  to  Suidas, 
tlM  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
wonMD  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  parificaUon,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  o(  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amj^TOmia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  geQerally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
iridch  aie  meotiooea  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
pohp.*  The  bouse  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
wMi  oHve-bianehes  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
•with  gaitaods  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
sad  a.  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
jadce  frran  a  fjagment  of  Ephiptnis  in  Athenxns,' 
4i?  'roests  most  have  been  ratner  menr.  The 
''hiM  was  then  earned  roond  the  flre  by  the  ntirse, 
*^  Urns,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  godsvf  the 
Wiw       to  the  famOy,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
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eeived  its  name,  to  which  the  gtie^ls  were  witnesses/ 
The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  solemoi^,  fiom  which  its  name 
was  derived.  Bat  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
arotmd  it  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  fiom 
the  day  on  which  it  took  plaee:  if  cm  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  iSiofuu  or  Ud^ut ;  If  on  the  tenth 
day,  deKanj,  &e.' 

AMPHIORICIA  or  AMPHOMOSOA  (V^to/M^e 
or  iflfufueta)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintifi'  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  woold  speak  the 
truth.*  According  to  Pollux,*  the  ipftopitia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  jodges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laira;  or,  In  ease 
there  was  no  expt&s  law  on  the  subject  ia  dispute^ 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  priniapka 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.     CVid.  DfiStTLTORES.) 

AH«IIIPTMN'OI  NH'ES  {i/i^npvftvoi  v^ts),  also 
called  AinpQPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  mtieh  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows. 
It  is  supposed  to  bave  been  convenient  in  circum- 
stances where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
turned  about  with  sufficient  celerity.' 

*AMPHISR£'NA(V^'<^<vo),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  SeipoiL  Bufibn  savs  of  it,  that 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  beau  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  bead  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  bave  two  heads.  Schneider 
stales,  that  Linnseus'  describes  a  serpent  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
ampMsbffina;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  es  thick  as  its 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbsena  was  probaMy  a 
variety  of  the  Angvis  Jragilis,  L.,  or  Blmd  Worm. 
The  Aberdeen  ter^nU  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Ldnnceus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  vari^  of  thejlngiMi 
fragiUs.  Linnaeus  denies  that  die  amphlsbsena  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.* 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors; whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  or  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  iniwr  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  ibrm,  howerer,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  Invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appear* 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given 
by  Pliny.**  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  maimer  that 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  lace  to>face,  so  as  to  fbnn  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  fu  the 
fonim,  and  combats  of. wild  beasts  in  the  cireusi 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  still 

preserved  lUI  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who 
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Mil  8  wooden  theatre  in  the  Cunpas  Martins,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hnats  of  wild  beasts,* 
**  whidli  was.  called  am^theatre  because  it  vas 
mrotutded  by  seats  withoat  a  scoie."*  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merelr  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood;  such  as  the  one  Doilt  by  Nero 
at  Rome,*  and  that  erected  by  Atilias  at  Fidenn 
during  the  reign  ot  Tibeilns,  which  gave  war  while 
lite  games  were  being  performed,  killea  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
lu  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  At^^tus.*  This  build- 
iog,  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  ;*  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stond,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  ^  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
tfie  Flavian  amphitheatre,  aAerward  called  the 
Colisaeom,  which  was  b^nm  hr  Vespasian,  and 
finished  his  son  Tilns,wlio  dedicated  it  A-D.  80, 
OQ  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  6000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destrt^ed.' 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar- 
ativdy  entire,  was  capable  of  cmtalning  about 
87,00l>  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  ci^,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  la^  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace ■  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.   It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 

rmd;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  610 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
•llipGe,  or  arena,  are  381  and  176  feet  respectivelv. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consisls  of  fi>ur  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  thnee-qnaiter  columns  (that 
iM,  columns  one  fourth  ot  whose  circumference  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them\  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  Witn  the  ex- 
oeptim  of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighhr  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
fonmng  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building ;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  deration  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  thems^ves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  aflbrding  access 
lo  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
b^ier  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
eommodating  spectators.  Still,  though  it  lias  never 
been  explai^,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
remains  of  them  now  ezlstj^  we  most  suppose  that 
there  existed  some  reiy  sufficient  reason  tor  incur- 
ring such  enormous  exp«ise,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
to  much  greater  than  was  neeessaiy,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  tlie  view  that,  when  the 
building  vas  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
w  awning  (vdaram),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  It,  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 


bet^t;  and  abc^  periups,  in  oidBr  to  allow  thoei 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  by 
which  the  velarium  was  unrolled  or  drawn  back 
again,  to  perform  those  operations  without  incom- 
moding the  spectators  on  Ine  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itself,  noting  at  all 
eondn^ve  and  aatisfiictory  can  now  be  gatnezed ; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  amtn^ 
the  leatned,  how  any  tempoiaiy  coveting  could  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  .building.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  port  of  the  building;  but,  independent  of  other 
objections,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  sialace  could  hare  been  supported  alon^ 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumwrence.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
stoiy  at  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  prelection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  W  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled^as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certninly  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appean  luiully  to  have  been  made  of  wool^ 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  oroad-^rimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umMm 
la,  from  vmira,  shade.* 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  those  of  Vercaia,  Nismes,  Catania,  Vcm- 
peii,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par* 
ticnlars,  so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  comet  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  mterior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podivm,  and  gradiu.  Tha 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  called  tne  arena,  because  it  was  covered  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  lo  prevent  the  Radiators  from 
slipping,  and  to  abseil  the  blood.  The  size  of  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  in  proporticHi  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  tnird  of  shorter  diameter  or  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  Utter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writeis,  who  suppose  that  tiiere 
must  have  been  a  sonterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  diroughout,  breath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
Ixom  beneath  the  groimd ;  and  machineir  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  most 
have  Deen  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  becatise 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  witii  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea^ghts,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  ami^iibioDS  animals  wem 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
frequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacles 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  look  place  imme- 
diately after  the  customary  games,  and  were  Main 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  mwt  have 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  vaier,  but  m^ 
chanical  apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  to  and 
draining  it  off  again  Tery  fT^dinoasly. 

The  arena  was  suxp^aed  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  »c  podivm,  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  upper 

Eart  of  it,  fimning  die  parapet  or  balcony  before  the 
rst  ur  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  the  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  Open  oval  conit. 
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iVToanded  b^a  wall  aboat  eighteen  tett  high, meas- 
uing  from  the  grooiid  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  a 
kei^  ctMisideTed  necessaiy,  in  order  to  render  the 
ipectaiois  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
vild  beasts.  There  vere  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  tbe  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
or  diameter  of  it,  to  vhich  as  many  passages  led  di- 
Rcily  from  the  exterior  of  the  building;  besides  sec- 
oadar;  ones,  intervening  between  them,  and  commu- 
nicating Tilh  Use  corriilors  beneath  the  scats  on  the 
podiom. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
to  bare  bna  faced  vith  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
toDus;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  hare  been, 
in  eoae  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  networlc  affix- 
ed to  ibe  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mentioD  maae  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
iittie  more  can  now  be  gathered  re<<pecling  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  Dugbt  bare  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
hiring  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  oma- 
vteaa  of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
iiiches,  called  etmpi,  sometimes  surroimded  the 
mna.' 

The  tenn  fodimm  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
Of  gilleiT  ioeU,  inunediatelv  above-lhe  lower  enclo- 
soie,  ana  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
coBExiaiagtwD,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seafi  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
stoatioD  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
ia,and  also  more  commodiousty  accessible  than  the 
■eats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
ui  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
adon  of  ibreigii  parts  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  ased  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  juj^etfits*  or  cuAiadum.;*  and  likewise  tbe 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
fed  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  {edUoris  bribuiud).  The 
naal  Tifgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted »  than  in  the  podium.* 

Above  tbe  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  maniana, 
or  stones.  The  first  maniantim,  consisting  of  four- 
lom  rows  of  sune  or  marble  soats,  was  appropria-  ' 
ted  la  d«  eqaestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated  i 
ID  the  senators  and  eqnites  were  covered  with  cosh- 
WDK  ^^ah^)^  which  were  first  used  in  tbe  time  of 
Caligula.*  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
a  frmdm^,  aad  forming  a  cnntinued  tanding-place 
Ircn  the  serml  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond flUemiaDtun,  where  were  the  seats  called  pojnda- 
nA,'fi>rdK  thinl  class  of  spectators,  or  the  ^omdus. 
Behiad  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  attove  wnich  was  the  third  mee- 
BianmB,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
the  fmOiA,  or  commcm  people.*  The  next  and  last 
tirisiolf  oamdy,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
boilding,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
(he  ampUtbestie,*  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
oecopied  by  the  pollati.  At  the  very  summit  was 
the  oanow  platfinm  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
Id  the  relariom,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
(wnings,  as  there  mi^t  be  occasion.  Each  msenia- 
■m  was  not  cnly  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prs- 
(iubo,  bat  was  intersected  at  intervals  oy  spaces 
br  ponages  left  between  the  seats,  called  scaUe  or 
bfivW;  and  the  portion  between  two  sncb  passa- 

^  was  called  a  cunnu,  because  this  space  grada- 
widened,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 

B|    tbe  building.'*  The  entrances  to  the  seats 
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from  tbe  cater  porticoes  were  called  vtmilmia,  be- 
caose,  says  Macrobios,^  Homines  glomcralim  ingr*' 
dienies  tn  xdUia  le  fundunt. 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animals 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,  if  not 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena ;  yet,  admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,it  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  nndeistand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water ;  nor  was  any  pos- 
idve  information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  CoUss- 
nm.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  m  the  cut),  in  tbe  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  situa- 
tion for  them,  as  ihev  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  liq^iuds  were  scattered  over  the 
audience,  vhich  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla- 
ced in  differentparts  of  the  building.* 

Vitrnvius  aflords  us  no  information  whatever  aa 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  hava 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
partictilars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  inclnded  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrango. 
ment  of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  me 
Colissum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particnlarlr 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
iery  are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent order.-  are  shown,  with  tbe  figures  1,  9,  3,  4 
placed  against  them  respectively. 


UrLANlTIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p.  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chain  or 

seats  for  the  Benators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  mnnianum,  eft-  slope  of  benches,  for  Ae 

equestrian  order. 
M",  Tbe  second  nuenianum. 
M'",  The  third  mtcniamim,  elevated  considerably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

Wmllati. 
,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  eontsiaed 
seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  of  the  In- 
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tabx,  Sat  (ha  attmdanta  who  woiked  (ke  Tatar 

liom. 

pr,  vr.  The  pnecincUones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  tae  first  and  second  msBnianum,  in  the  pare- 
ment  of  which  were  grated  apenures,  at  Inter- 
nals, to  admit  light  into  the  romiloria  beneath 
them. 

V  V  V  v.  Vomitoria. 

O  G  G,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 
circmoference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  lirst  three  oideis  of  the  exterior. 
gg.  Inner  galleiy. 

Owing  to  the  smallnesa  of  the  cut,  the  dtaaticsi 
and  arrangement  of  staircases,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  apoo  a  ^atly  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  ^ans  at  vanous 
levels  of  the  boilding^. 

For  an  aecoont  of  the  games  of  ihe  ampMflmatre, 
see  Qlidutores. 
AMPHISBETE'SIS.   (Vid.  HEREnrrisO 
AMPHI'STOMOS.  (mANCoa*.) 
AMPHOMO'SIA.   {VH  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  u^ffKtV,  or  in  the  fiill 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  c!f(^t*of»^),  a  Teasel 
used  lor  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  Ac. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphom  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  ine  British  Mn- 
seom.  They  are  of  rarioas  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
{whence  the  name,  from  6ft^,  m  iotk  aiia,  and 
fipti,  to  carry,)  and  termioaUng  at  the  bottom  in  a 
pmnt,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  smck  in  the 
groond,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
amphois  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphom  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware :  Hxmer  mentions  amjdwrsB 
of  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Eg^ans  had  mem  of 
bnua;  ^aas  vessds  of  thla  form  have  been  fbond 
at  Poi^eiL  The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


]dace  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp- 
ed upon  them:  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  ^ 
gin  collection,  nos.  S38  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gyraum,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (ptttadum)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consols  imder 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cat  represents 
die  mode  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  vine-cart, 
and  is  taken  fiiom  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 

at  Pompeii.  

^1  j^^niii-i  I»^-01,  a.,  IM,  «M.  6dwL  ia  ApalL  Bkad., 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  hon- 
ey, and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  made 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphone  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  naif,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lengttt,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.' 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI.)  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  the 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  toe  oil 
with  which  the  athletie  nibbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1T73.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  coins  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  6ftfopeii  and  the  Roman  amphora 
were  alao  names  aS  fixed  measures.  The  ift^- 
prvf,  which  was  also  called  fteTptjT^f  and  xodoc,  was 
equal  to  3  Roman  Dmc=8  gallons  7-366  pintJS  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  two 
thirds  of  the  u/i^peic,  and  was  equal  to  8  umae  = 
8  congii=5  gallons  7*677  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot  A  model  am- 
phora was  kept  in  the  Capitis,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  anv- 
phor»;  and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphorv  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  cvleus  of  twenty  amphons; 

AMPHOTIDES.   ( Fii  Puoilitub.) 

AMPLIA'TIO.   (Ktd.  JcniciDM.) 

AMPULXA  (^Kvdoe.  ^ou&vXioc),  a  boUle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oU  with  than  to  the 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  after  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  vine  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampvUariia,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leather 
[corivm).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  caUedBimpu/Za 
rulfida.* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladder. 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  emp^  and  tn^a 
language  by  the  same  name: 

"  Projieit  tmpuUca  et  stsquipedaUa  veiia.'** 
"An  tragica  desavtt  et  ampuBaiur  in  arte?"* 

Hollies  of  both  glass  and  earthenware  are  pr&< 
served  in  neat  quantiUes  in  our  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  their  forms  are  very  rutous,  thon^  al- 
ways narrov-mouthed,  and  generally  more  or  less 
umroaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPYKTER,  (^nvf,  iff^KT^), 
(Jronlale),  a  fomtal. 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metal,  which 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 
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heiddie&>  Hence  it  Is  attributed  to  the  female 
Arinilies.  Aftemis  wears  a  frontal  of  Kold;*  and 
the  epitbet  jiipMn^nnwec  is  an^ied  by  Hooier,  He- 
siod,  and  Piodar  to  the  Miues,  the  Houra,  and  the 
Fkies.  Fma  the  expression  mv  Kvavafarvxa  B^tav 
k  a  bagment  of  Pindar,  we  naj  infer  that  this  or- 
ument  was  sometimes  nude  of  blue  steel  (icvovor) 
iosiead  a€  giM ;  umI  the  scholiast  oa  the  ^xire-ci- 
led  pam^  of  Euripides  ossens  that  it  was  some- 
lunea  mnd>ed  with  piedoos  straws. 

TV  /natal  of  a  Mrst  was  called  by  the  same 
aajse,  and  was  occasitmally  made  of  similar  rich 
materials.  Hence,  in  the  fiiad,  the  horses  which 
4iaw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mais  are  called 
XP»toaftwvuf.  PindaH  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
foUen  ftootal  ixpuaa/mMa  xP^v^w),  whicA  was 
giTca  10  Bdlen^uQ  to  ctub  the  winged  horse  Peg- 
asus. 

The  annexed  woodcnt  exhibits  the  inmtal  on  the 
head  of  Pefaaus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Williun 
Hamilton's  rases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing oroMmmt  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
iiiln  fn  i\w  same  ffflbxttiwi. 


FVoBtilsveie  also  worn  by  dephants.*  ^sychi- 
Bi*  gapposcs  die  men  to  have  worn  fronlals  fn  Lydia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
csfaer  nations  of  the  East.* 

AMULETUM  (irepjiairrov,  JTtpta/ifia,  fvAacrT- 
an  amulet. 

This  wonl  in  Arabic  {Bamalei)  means  tliat  which 
U  mmiM.  It  was  probably  brought  by' Arabian 
aodauts,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  ap^kd,  when  they  were  imported  Into  Europe 
fiomtheEast  It fim  occnrs  in  the  Natural  EUs- 
torToTFliBy. 

An  antolet  was  any  object— a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
anifidal  prodnetifm,  or  a  jrfece  of  writing^which 
was  nspendfd  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  bodj,  fijT  the  parpose  coonteractinK  poison, 
miag  or  preventing  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ides  and  secoring  advantages  of  any  kind. 

IWth  in  the  Tinues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer^ 
sal  ia  Ae  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  diieeliaBS  fbr  their  application;  and  in  piopor- 
lioa  to  the  qnantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections  of  antiquities,  is  the  uequent  mention  of 
then  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
pnetiee  of  moUcine,  and  oa  the  virtoes  of  plants 
nd  siaoes.   Some  of  the  amtilets  in  our  mnseoms 
tie  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  sach 
Roaes  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  oth- 
es  are  wjoa^t  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  qnadra- 
«da,  eye^  ftngert  and  other  memben  of  the  body. 
iMe  can  be  no  aonbt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
«^tobe  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
Ttn,  was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repn- 
MTiitoes  as  amulets.  ' 


The  following  passages  may  exemplify  the  use  of 
amulets  in  anoent  times.  Pliny*  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  ol  a  brook  or  river 
before  snniise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  peraon 
who  gathers  it,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertiai 
ague  when  tied  (adaUigaUt)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  V  the 
appiicatioD  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  tha 
head  of  a  statue,  provided  it  be  fi>lded  in  the  shred 
of  a  gannent,  and  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicas,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  care  of  various  diseases :  Write  adracatUtbm 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  otfe. 
er  slips,  with  the  omission  of  tne  last  letter  of  each 
precediifg  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  together,  and  sus- 
pend them  tarn  us  neck  of  the  patient  1^  means  of 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,*  athletea 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (mceteria  pkylacUria), 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscondes*  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenile  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
king  them  fruitAil. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If;  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nune 
to  protect  it  by  the  tise  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circumstances.* 

From  things  himg  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  term 
amulet  was  extended  to  chazms  at  other  kinds; 
Pliny*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  AMuletum  vacant.  The  following 
epigram  by  LucilUus  contains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
fortunate physician,  one  of  whose  "patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "  awoke  no  more,  even  thoug£ 
he  wore  an  amulet:'' 

'Epfio-yitni  rdv  larpdv  Uinr  A«<5favT0f  h  ^yoif 
Oix  ir*  imiyipO^,  Koi  irtfiiof/fta  fipay. 

•AMTCKDALUS  (ofivydn^),  the  Almond-tree, 
or  Amygdalus  eomnvnis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ba^bary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Ohi  Worid  &om  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdaba  Persiea,  or  Peach,  vid. 
Persica.* 

'AHQIAON  (Saufiov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordns  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  {Rosa  Bie- 
riekumtica  of  Bauhin ;  Jknasialica  hierickwniiiea  of  Lin- 
nnus;  Bunias  S^riaea  of  CArtaciYi  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  skanMm  baccifenm 
of  Toomefort);  Cc^i^usisin&vonrof  thcP^er 
CubOa;  and  Plukenet  and  Sproigd,  with  others,  of 
the  Cissus  vUiginea.  The  most  probable  t^ilnion  Is 
that  advancedby  Fie,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  AmAftum  raceiiuatm.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amtmum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  conntry  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 
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Bome  have  derivBd,  thongh  by  do  means  correctly, 

the  term  mummy.  The  taste  of  the  grains  of  udo- 
mnm  is  represented  by  Chanas  as  tart,  fra^nnt, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.'  The  name  ammaum  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  Uom^mo,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  annnatic  known 
to  the  (Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  haa 
reference  to  the  warm  taste'peciiliax  to  spices.  The 
cardamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  meliagetta  pep- 
per of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pongent 
seeds,  are  prodneed  by  different  q>ecies  of  onMuwi, 
as  botanists  now  employ  the  term.' 

ANA'BOLEUS  (ava&Xevt).  As  the  GreAs  were 
tmacquainted  with  the  nse  of  sttrraps,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  mount  upon  horsebacE  by  roeans  of  a 
Blave,  who  was  tenned  avaSoJiev^  (from  &va6dX- 
Tuiv*).  This  name  was  also  giveot  ace&rdmg  to 
■ome  writeis,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastoied  n  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
moonting  the  horse.* 

ANAKALUPTE'RIA.   (  Fid.  Miaauog.) 

ANAKEIA  or  ANAKEl'ON  [ivuxeia  or 
Ktuiv),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'Avoxrcf,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenseus*  mentions 
a  tempb  of  the  DioBoun,  oaUed  'Avwtmov,  at  Ath-' 
ttu;  he  also  Infbims  us*  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably oQ  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal- consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-coke,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 

Eirlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
g.  These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honoors  in  the  Dorian  and  Achisan 
states,  where  it  may  be  samiosed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  nonour,  though  not  un- 
der the  name  of  'Avaxeia.  Pausaniaa^  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  ovuktim 
iraiiw;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Cnretes,  or  the  Cabin. 
(See  DioscuBiA.) 
ANAKEI'MENA.  (Fid.  Donaria.) 
ANAKLETE'RIA  {ivoKX^rvpta)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  yoon^  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
tlutme.  Tlu  name  was  ehiefiy  applied  to  the  ac- 
eession  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  mnovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  tiien  carried  to  some  ^stance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded Uie  solenmity.' 

ANAKOM'IDE  {uvaxoftidn).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  minstial 
fi>r  his  fellow-citizens  or  reiatires  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  coontry,  which  was  called 
ioMutofiuf^.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theaens  was 
lemoved  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messetda. 

ANA'CKISIS  {uv6Kpiai^\  ihe  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
detepntne,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  {iiera- 
Qmat  '6i  Ktu  el  AAuf  elaayeiv  xpvV  The  magis- 
trates were  said  itvaicpiveiv  r^v  dliarv,  or  robe  iv- 
ruMKovf,  and  the  parties  ilvaKpivtaBat.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1,  the  laws;  2.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  otHnpeUed  by  a  itiai  «Ir  ifi^&» 
mTwrroAv;  8.  teatimoiues  of  wttmHes  tmeent 
{fufm^lat),  or  aflUavlta  ttf  ^wnt  wHiieaaes  (te- 
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paprvpiat);  4.  depositians  of  slaves  extorted  bylbe 
rack ;  G.  the  oath  of  the  paities.'  All  these  proob 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  (i^u'ot')  till  they  were  prodoeed  at 
the  trial.  The  name  ivoKpiait  is  given  to  the  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  docoment,  in 
IsMis.*  If  the  cnriaenee  produced  at  the  anaerws 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  tliat  there  could  not 
remain  any  donbt,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the 
question  withoiu  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  dicasts :  this  was  called  itofatpTvpta.  In 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  against 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  peijury  against  the  witnesses  {ipevoo/ta/nv 
puv  iiKti).  Tbeao  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexation?  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer- 
chandise, benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
wete  necessarily  tried  within  a  m<Hilh  Aom  the  com- 
matoement  of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
f/tft^t  iUau.  The  word  &imKpunt  is  sometimes 
used  of  a  trial  In  general  {p^  ei(  HyKptatv  kySelv.*} 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  hva- 
Kpiut^:  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
EwBUTvida  of  .£schylu3,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.'  {Vid. 
AiiTiORAPBE,  Ahtohosu.)  Fot  an  account  ot  the 
&v6KpuTtt,  that  ia,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  underwent  previously  to  ottering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Arcron. 

ANADIK'IA.   (Fid.  Appellatio.) 

•ANAGALLTS  (iwayoAXtf),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers, the  former  having  a  red  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  AnagaMs  Arvensis 
and  Cterulea,  the  Scarlet  and  Bine  Pimpernels.* 

ANAGNOS'TES.   (Fid.  AcBOAiiA.J 

ANxrOTHS  AI'KH  (dwayuj^c  diii^).  If  an  in- 
dividual sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  disease  . 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy— without  informiog 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  by 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  bad  to  report 
(&vayeiv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  Avayuy^f 
AtKfi.  Plato  supplies  ua  with  some  information  on 
this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian cottrts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.* 

ANAGO'GIA  (ivayuyia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
EiTX,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
haoitants  of  the  place  believed  thatj  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departed  and  accconpanied  her.*  Nine  days 
afterward,  during  Uie  so-called  Karayayta  (return), 
one  pigeon  havmg  returned  and  entered  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
rettumed.* 

*ANAGmiS  {iv&yvpv\  a  Ahiub,  which  Nican- 
der»*  calls  "the  acrid  On^orris.**  It  is  the  Anag^ 
risfiUda,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  "French  tiame  is  Bois  puani.  According  to  iJa- 
marii,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti- 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  bei^  of  five  or  seven  feet.*^ 
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ANA'RRHUSIS.  (Fuf.  Apatvui.) 

'ANAS  (vTffoa  or  vfrra),  the  genus  Duck.  The 
tncienls  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
i^ecies  ot  Duch;  bat,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
ure  given  of  thiem,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
b  Teoogiiisii%  theae.  1.  The  ^tas  ia  described 
by  AiiMotle^  as  being  like  the  v^aaa,  but  a  little 
Mtaller;  it  may  liierefore  be  supposed  a  mere  ra- 
netf  of  the  Anas  Bestas,  or  Wild  0ack.  S.  The 
HpurqiuAdt  of  Varro  is  refeired  by  Tomer  to  the 
neeies  of  dock  called  Teal  in  V-ng/ianA^  namely, 
lie  Ami  cmca,  I*  3.  The  it^ihrlh  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle*  among  the  smaller  species  of 
ceese,  was  probably  a  dock,  as  Gesner  sag:gests. 
It  may  ibeiefiae  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Peneiops, 
or  WidgeoD.  (In  nuxlem  on  Natural 

Bi&ti»7  it  bineon«tly  written  i^m«bpO  A  The 
fipiwdof  of  Aristotle  and  ^Uan,  and  ppivdof  of 
Phile,  althon^  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
PiiOf ,  was  prob^ly  the  Anstr  Brada,  or  Brent 
Gouse.  S.  The  ravaP.j^f  of  Aristotle*  and  of 
£lian*is  held  to  be  the  Anas  BeniaUa,  or  Bernicle 
Goos^  by  Eliot  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 

Efer  the  Anai  Thidtna,  or  Shelldrake.  6.  The 
ited  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Ami  .^ntiaea,  allied  to  the  Bernicle,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  Diigfaler  jdomage,  and  by  small  spurs 
«  Us  wius.* 
ANATIIE'MATA.  (W.  Donabia.) 
ANATOCIS'MUS.  {Vid. Interest  on  Monst.) 
ANATV A2«0T  rPA*H  (ifoofiaxUiti  ypa^)  was 
aa  ianeachinent  of  the  trierarch  who  had  k^ 
aloof  mxn  actioD  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  eu- 
ftted.  Fvook  the  personal  nators  of  the  ofieoee, 
the  noDishiiient,  it  is  obrioos  that  this  aetfon 
could  only  bare  been  directed  against  the  actual 
eomatander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
peison  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
•f  the  perhaps  many  awreXelt,  or  the  mere  con- 
tractor {i  fuaduaofuvoi).  In  a  caose  of  this  kind, 
dK  itiateci  would  be  the  natoial  and  official  judges. 
1W  pmshmait  presczibed  by  law  for  this  <^nee 
VB  a  pmH'*M  atimia,  by  wmch  the  criminal  and 
In  deseeadanis  were  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
lUowed  to  IT  lain  posseasion  of  their  property.* 

ANAXAGORt^'A  C'Avafayopcta),  a  day  of  TBC- 
leuiiA  ibc  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
Unk  {lace  cnce  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  wUk  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  beiagexp^kd  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
evea  m  the  liiBe  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius.^ 

«ANAX'IT&I&  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Ramez 
Setriatas  aecm^ng  to  Sprengel.* 

'.Oi'CHU'SA  {ayxowa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  four 
kinds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides*  and 
Galea."  With  r^fard  to  the  fust,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Andwsa  Uactoria  and  Laihasper- 
tmdonim.[  the  second  is  the  Ethium  liaJi- 
cn,  Sibdiorp;  the  third,  or  Aleiliadea,  the  Echiam, 
AfiMat!  and  the  fcurth,  or  Jjucopm,  the  lAikespeT- 
•di  fntkmmm.    This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
te  oTfovra  of  IMoecorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
vitk  difficalties.  That  f£  Theophrastus'*  seems  in- 
i^iataldy  to  be  the  AncJtMta  Undoria.  The  AnckvM 
—ptiiweai  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
wini  author." 
iSCI'LE.  the  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salil. 
ifoirding  to  Plutarch,**  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
uaE,M  and  Festns,"  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 
i^ba  was  oval,  bat  with  the  two  sides  receding 
■■«3dwiik  an  even  curvature,  and  scr  as  to  make 


AMCHE. 

it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Its  shape 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition '  in  the  palace  of  Numa;  and,  as  oo  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  irom  bearen,  and  was  an  fln-Aov  dio- 
irerec.  At  the  same  tune,  the  hamspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  woidd  endure  so  l<mg  as  this 
shidd  rranalned  in  Rome.  To  secore  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  ci^,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields* 
exactly  like  ij^  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturiusi  and  twelve  priests  of  Mais  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
wh(»e  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Motut,  and  were  taken  from  it  otuy  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  {hen  observed  during  several  days,  when 
me  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Verarius,  and  at  the  same  time  performit^  a  dance, 
which  piobablv,  in  some  degree,  resemtdedour  mor- 
ris-dances, ana  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  wiui  their  vcdces  and  with 
the  movements  of  their  dance.  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  lepiesented  on 
the  tranb  of  a  PotUifix  SaUiu,  or  chieT of  the  SaUi.* 
Its  £nm,  as  here  exhibiled,  both  lllastrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  ndiy  dlffinent 
aathors  cafi  H  by  difbnot  namea,  as  t^nptBiWt 
Myxv,  PiUoQi  awa* 


if"^  ««,  iL,  l«U-«r&.,  fll.)-U.  (Ob  Stent,  tA- 
■■»j--R^EL,iij_lfc'5^7SiKv«tarJ 


Besides  these  diflfeient  names  of  the  rod,  whieh 
was  held .  In  the  ri^t  hand,  we  observe  a  similar 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Viigil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picns,  a  mvthical 
king  of  Ijflt'^iTn,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  nis  left 
hand  Qanatpu  ancue  ger^at^).  Other  authors  lep- 
lesent  the  Salii  as  beari^  the  ancilia  oa  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
.£aiH,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  (lomm*)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  roimd  the  neck.  That  the  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  <^  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  exjiressim,  "  Mtdmnt  dy- 
peis  anciUbus."* 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam* 
Hies,  and  were  probably  instructed  to  p^lbrm  their 
public  dances  m  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
maimer,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  caUne^ 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  uiem  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation ajmes  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Dio- 
ny|ius  of  BaUoamaasua,  irikmc  vinvrfm  iipr^ 


1.  aXimjt^  L      Flat.,  1.  c.— Vlom,  U,  t.  ■•■rr.  M  JSm^ 
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Daring  the  festiral,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con- 
tinued  to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
oodeiiaken.  It  was  thought  ominoas  to  solemnize 
mairiages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  ia  aaj  under- 
lakiug  of  great  importance.* 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  pur- 
posely shaken  in  their  sacred  depositorv.*  But  it  is 
alleged  that,  towards  the  close  ot  the  Cimbric  war, 
Ihey  rattled  of  their  own  accord.* 

AN'COllA  {uyKvoa),  an  anchor. 

The  anciar  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
put,madeof  iron,  and  its  form,  as  maybe  seen  from 
Qie  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two 
extremities  illustrates  the  unco  tnffrm  and  daUe  tenad 
of  Viigil.*  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names 
themselTes  express  this  essential  properly  of  the 
anchor,  being  allied  to  aymKoSt  iyicav,  attguliu,  un- 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common- 
Ij  used,  was  called  hidena,  iiirW^,  ift^So?^,  or  ifi- 
ffon^,  because  it  bad  two  teeth  or  flokea.  Some- 
times it  had  one  only,  and  then  bad  the  eintheC  trt- 
poffr&iof.  The  following  ezpresaions  were  used  fi>r 
the  tuee  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor: 

Aneonm  tdhere,  6,yKvpta>  x<^*(  ^  looae  the  an- 
dwr. 

Aneor«m  jacere,  ^oUetv,  bi-irrttv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Jauarum  toUere,  alpttv,  avtuptladtu,  avaeirdodat, 
to  wei^  anchor. 

Hence  alpeiv  by  itadf  meant  to  aet  tcdtt  6yKvpa» 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  io  ^p,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  t.  to  be  £0^7  rt 
Koljiaatm'.* 

Toe  following  figure,  taken  from  a  maible  at 
Rome,  shows  the  caUe  (/urns)  passing  throng  a 
lule  In  the  pmw  (awfai). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
Ue;  and  if  the  vessel  be  uproaching  the  port,  the 
ateps  taken  will  be  as  Virg^  describes: 

*'Obvertu,iUpelagoproras;  turn  dente  tenaei 
Aneerafimdaiat  naves,  et  Utmi  emm 
Pratexitnt  puppes."* 
And  ^ 

"  Aneora  je  prora  jadiur,  stant  titon  pHppa*'^ 


1.  (Orid,  Fut.,  ill.,  n».)-t.  (S«v.  in  Mm.,  iti^  SOt ; 

(J^  ObM(|aMM,Da  Pradw.— liv.,  ^it-OB.)— 1.  (Mm., 


The  prow  being  tuned  towards  the  deep  sea 
(^pdagof  and  the  siem  towards  the  land,  the  latter 
extremity  is  fixed  upon  the  shore  {stat  Htare),  so 
that  the  collected  ships,  with  their  apiuaria,  adorn 
it,  as  It  were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  {praUxta). 
The  prow  remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  there- 
fore the  anchor  is  llirown  out  to  attach  It  to  the 
ground  (fundare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  is 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stem.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Melite.^ 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
neeus*  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  an- 
chors. The  latest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  "last 
hope"  of  the  ship,  waa  called  Upa :  and,  as  it  was 
only  used  in  the  extremis  of  danger,  the  phrase 
"  tatram  ancoram  solvere"  was  applied  to  all  per- 
sons similarly  circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  anchor  lav,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it.  on  the  surface  01  the 
water,*  being  attached,  probaoly,  to  the  ring  which* 
in  the  precc^g  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  m  drawing  the  fluke 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  inTcmted:  large  stones,  called 
eivai  {aUepert),  were  used  in  their  stead.'*  Even  in 
later  times,  hags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  Accoid- 
ine  to  Pliny,*  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  En- 
palamus,  and  aflerward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

•ANDRAPHAXTS  {ivipu^a^  or  &Tpdfafv(), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  Atri^ex  kerUnsis,  ac- 
cording to  Spiengel,  Stackhoose,  and  Dierbach, 
who  agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  conmieDtators. 
All  the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to 
Macer,  give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot- 
herb. It  is  sdll  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a 
culinary  herb;  its  English  name  is  Orach* 

•ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portuiaca  Uen- 
eeo,  L<' 

ANAPAlIOAIS'MOr  or  ANAPA  nOAlL'EQZ 
rPA^H  (av8paTro6i<T/io€  or  avdpanodiaeuf  ypa^) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
[ol  fvdexa),  against  all  persons  who  carried  ofl* slaves 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  (o  a  state 
of  slavenr.  The  giammarians  mention  an  oratioa 
of  Antipbon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  coroe 
down  to  us.* 

ANAPAlI'OAaN  AIEH  iavdpajr66uv  dUn)  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  AiadiKoaia  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims. 
Th^Muse  belonged  to  tbe  class  of  dixai  np6{  nvs, 
and  was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under 
the  jorisdictiMi  of  the  thesmothetat.  It  is  record»l 
to  have  been  the  snhject  of  a  lost  speech  1^  Dinar- 
chus,*  and  is  clearly  leiened  to  in  one  still  extant 
of  Demosthenes.'* 

ANDREI'A.   (Vid.  StssitiaO 

*ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Hlny's  vaiteties  of 
hematite.  (Fiif.  AIUATITH£.)  It  was  ofa  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested 
of  its  iabidous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron." 

ANDROGECNIA  ('Avdp&}«^),  a  festival  witia 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicns  atAlhens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens,  soa  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 


I.  (Acti,  zzrii.,  30.>— 4.  {AtlMiUBn*,  v.,  43.)— 3.  (?»□•.,  nti^ 
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fames  of  tbe  Panathentea,  and  vas  afterward  killed 
Dj  order  of  JEgajs.^  According  to  Hesjchios,  the 
mero  also  bore  the  name  of  Eorygyes  (the  possessor 
oTeztensiTe  land.o),  and  under  tms  title  games  vere 
edebraied  id  his  bonoar,  &  hr'  Eiovyiy  Syuv. 

ANDROLEPSaA  or  ANDUOLEPS'ION  (4v- 
ipiCL^^a  or  avt^wA^iw),  the  ri^t  of  reprisals,  a 
custom  recognised  by  Che  inteniatioDal  lav  of  the 
Gieelo,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
a  cUizen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 
mer would  noc  surrender  htm  to  the  relatires  of  the 
deceased,  it  should  be  lawfal  to  seize  upon  three, 
and  not  more,  of  the  cooatrvmea  of  the  ofiender, 
and  keep  ihem  as  hostages  uU  satisfaction  was  af- 
forded, or  the  liomicide  given  up.*  The  trierarchs 
and  thiE  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
persons  intrusted  with  this  omc&  The  property 
which  tbe  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
seinre  was  eonwcated,  under  the  name  of  ovAa  or 

•ANDRO&f'MON  (JMpSoatfiov),  a  qecies  of 
8l  J(du)'5-wort,  bat  not  the  Byperiam  androsamum 
of  modem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  tbe  opinion 
of  SQaboip^  who  refers  it  to  the  A  dUahait  Lam. 
SiBBtofl  and  MaiAioliis  gire  it  the  Fmieh  mune 

'ANtoOS'ACES  l&pfy6caKt^).  Sprensel  justly 
praognaees  this  the  "  cmr  ezegetamm  1"  la  his 
History  of  Botany  be  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Go- 
nsDDS,  that  it  is  the  Madrepora  acetaSttluM,  a  200- 
phyle;  a  most  improbable  ctmiectuie.  But,  in  his 
editiai  of  Dioscondes,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Obn*  jMJmaee,  Bre^oL  The  Mpomucef  occurs 
ia  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscoddes,  Galen,  Ori- 
basin!,  and  Paulas  ^gineta.* 

•AXELMOTJE  (avtfiuvTi),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  the  first, 
vhjch  he  calls  iiftxpof,  or  mjltivated,  is,  according  to 
SpRBgd,  the  AMBum  tfie  second  kind, 

denomiiiated  dvp/a,  or  wiU,  is  the  ^.  tt^ata;  the 
Aiid  kiitd,  wim  daA  leaves.  Is  the  A.  nemorosa,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
Tuiable  in  die  colour  of  its  flowers,  these  being 
ettber  Uue,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
wild  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  hi  tbe  poetic 
locals  R^ectiag  the  origin  oTthe  anemone.  Ac- 
cording to  ooe  account,*  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  Vows  for  the  loss  at  Adonis  when  slain 
the  wiU  hoar;  accordii^  to  another,^  from  the 
Hood  of  Adaoiihimsel£  The  reference  maybe,  in 
tbe  floe  easc^  lothe  white  flower  of  tbe  wind-Fose; 
in  tbe  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
Jmi  its  eame  from  the  Greek  tenn  uve/ioc, "  wind." 
Tie  caiBe  of  this  name's  having  been  ^ren  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  Pliny*  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
wrled,  beeanse  it  never  opens  excepl  when  the  wind 
Uovs;  Hesychias,*  because  its  lexves  are  quickly 
seailered  by  the  wind.  The  best  aiplanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following :  the  bloss^nns  of  tbe  anemone 
tw^^t^ift  no  distinct  calyx,  an'  are  succeeded  by  a 
duster  of  grains,  each  termAiated  by  a  long,  silky, 
feathery  taiL  As  the  spaciea  generally  grow  on 
[Mains,  or  in  higl^  exposed  situaaons,  their 
feihery  gndns  prodoc*  a  singular  rfiining  appear- 
ace  when,  waved  ^  tbe  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
iooht,  the  nxrw-  of  die  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
■ems,  literaOy,  "Wind-flower;"  and  this  is  the 
5peQation  actiwly  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
Sbtboip  fonnd  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 

*iJIETHtTM  {avTidov),  the  herb  Anise  or  DiE 
nokes  the  &v7i8ov  of  Dioscoridea  and  Tbe- 


!•  Am.  te,  nr-  n,  m.}~-9.  (tUmacaL,  :  t.— BemoMh., 
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mhrastus  the  Anetkamgravatensi  bn^  aecoidlngto 
Stackbouse,  the  avr)8ov  of  Theopbrastns  ia  the  A. 
iariense,  or  Garden  Dill.* 

ANGOTHE'KE  (iyyo^Kv).   (Vii.  Imciteoa.) 

*ANGUILL'A  (/WsAwf),  the  Mvama  angvUU^ 
L.,  or  Eel.  Congbb  and  Mtnt^M.)  VtA- 

umes  have  been  written  ren)ecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  frag- 
ments which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
nibbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  otheis  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  tmth  is,  that  eels  couple 
ailer  the  manner  of  serpents:  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  pan,  disclose  &i  their  belly;  uui 
that  in  this  case  they  are  vivipannts,  after  tbe  man- 
ner of  vipers. 

•AT4GUIS  (j^cf),  the  Snake.  (Fid.  Aant,  Dka- 
CO,  &c) 

ANGUSTICLATII.  Clxvos.) 

•ANI'SUM  i&viaov)  the  Pimpinella  anUm,  or 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theopbrastns,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  othu  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Am* AliES  (i.  annales  libri,  ywrJodb)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (jmUifex  maxirnvs)  at  Rome, 
fiom  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of^ 
the  chief  pontiff  Publius  Mucins  Scsvola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C^  133  B.C.V  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (aUwn),  which  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  put  in  some  c(mspfcuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  aimales  maximi,  or  amuda 
poiUi/tcum  maxitiumimi*  and  the  ammaUariiimit{ii~ 
cuM  mentioned  by  Livy*  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  verr 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  tbe  markets  ;*  but  they  were  the  only 
historical  records  which  uie  Romans  possessed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fabius  Pictot.*  The  greater  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasicai  |  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  deiitinction.*  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  tmcertalnty  of 
Ihe  early  history  of  Rome.' 

In  procefis  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  tbe  Roman  bistoiy,  in  fmitatioo  of  the 
pontifical  annals.*  The  first  of  these  was  Qnintnt 
Fabina  Pictor,  who  lived  daring  Ae  second  Pmie 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.*  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincins  Atimentus,  wnose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period."  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  CIncius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabins  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
Marcius  Porcias  Cato,  consul  in  550  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  wont  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  _  Au- 
lus  Postumius  AlbintUj  coosol  in  603  A.tj.C.,  wrote 
annals  the  Roman  histoiy  in  Greek.**  Lucius 
Calpnmhis  Pfso  Progi,  consul  fa  681  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals'.**  duintus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  6TO  A.U.C.)  is  fteqnenUy  dted 
Livy,  and  conternporary  with  him  was  Caiu«  TJk 
cinius  Macer.*'  Tne  Roman  annalists  were  Locina 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  606),  Gtuintoa  Fabins 
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Nbd.,  Cato,  0. 1.)— W.  (0«U.,  xi.,  fl.-Cio.,  Bnit.,  c.  «L— M*. 
enifa.,  Sat.  Pkknb.,  i. ;  iL,  HL—riiitanli,  Cat.  lU.,  c  U.)— 14. 
(Cie.,  da  Orat.,  ii.,  ad  Di*.,  ix-  IS,— VMn,  da  Uw. 

UL.  i*.,  4Sv-IMaB7>,.  U..  M  i  It.,  7J--li  (Gta.,  imUt^l, 
l-|ir,.iii.,l}  .  i^^^^l^ 
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ANONI3. 

Maximns  ServiliaDas  (6lS),  Caina  Fannlus.  (618), 
Caius  Semproaius  Tuditasiu  (635),  Lacios  CgbUus 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  Sempronius  Asellio  (690), 
and,  aboat  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Pnblios 
RntUius  Raftis,  Lncias  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
CUiintus  Claudius  ^oadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
tion coDceraing  these  writers  will  be  faofiA  in  CUn- 
tMi's  Fasti  JB^enid,  vol.  iiL 

The  pzecise  difierence  between  the  teams  atmdles 
and  kidetia  is  sUU  a  matter  of  discttssim.  Cicero 
■Bjrs  that  the  first  historical  writers  dmcag  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  worlcs  in  imitatim  of  the 
amaia  maximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  of  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  without 
any  ornament;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  Intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
Myle  was  brevity  but  that,  in  histon',  ornament  is 
sradied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  Ascriptions  of 
cotmtries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at.'  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which  , 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
eonntrymen.'  Anlus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  the  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Berrhis*  am  Uiat  Uatory  {uw6  rod  tanpelv)  relates 
to  events  which  have  h^iened  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  miAt  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  times.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adheriDg  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  eveni*  t  and,  moreover,  that  the 
fonoer  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfoi^ 
ward  style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 
paper  by  Niebohr  in  the  Rkeatisdus  Mmmm,  U., 
^  p.  S83,  translated  by  Mr.  Thiriwall  in  the  PkOolth 
giaai  lU^sam,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annus,  like  pomona  from  po- 
mum)  is  us«l,  I.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
corn,  Iruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  nence,  3.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
lUter  yean  of  the  Republic,  was  collecied  in  the 
stOTchous^  of  the  slate,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
che:^  rate  in  times  of  scarcity;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratni- 
bmsty,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  prorisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  Is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yeariy  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  corn,  &c.'  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  awunue  araria.''  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wa^es  of  labour.* 

Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  year's  increase.  She  was  repre- 
sented on  an  allar'in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Aimon»  Sancta  .filios  Vitalio,"  &c.,*  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  tlM  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
her  r^ht  hand,  and  the  comucoina  in  her  left. 

ANNA'US  LEX.   (Ftd.  jEdilbs,  p.  36.) 

AN'NULI.   (Vid.  Rings.) 

AN'NUS.  (mVEAR.) 

•ANCVNIS  (uvuvic),  a  friant.   Stephens  says  its 

Spnlu  name  is  ResU  bovis,  i.  €.,  Rest<huTow. 
o^m  botanists  have  aecordii^y  given  the  name 
at  Annus  mUiaiuinm  to  the  AnMamw  of  English 
herbalists.**  The  ofipiiUr  name  b  derived  from  the 
drcmostattce  of  tUs  plant's  stopping  the  plongh.  or 
bamnr,  in  its  pngreas,  by  its  stnngy  note. 

1.  (I>»Onit.,U,  11>— 1  (Oi«lar.,e.«.)-3.  (DrLere.,i.,S.) 
— i.  (»:,  18.)— 9.  (in  X*.,  i.,  m.)— C.  (Cod.  Jnit.,  1.,  tit.  «; 

tit.  10  ;  xi,,  tiU  Kj— 7.  (Cod.  Thaodoa.,  ni.,  tit. 
m,  3B.)-8.  (S^inu.  hi  LMplid-  Um.  Sbt.,  b.  (On- 
Mr,y.«,i.lO.}-».  (I)iaiaar.,lu.,t7^ateaM,An«l(S.T.) 


AtCTM. 

ANaVI'SmO.  In  criminal  trials  at  Rome,  the 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  trial  Cdia 
iHdui)  had  been  fixed,  to  ref>eat  his  cha^  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  Mtween  each.'  The  enqumtio  was  that  part 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  speci-  ■ 
fied.  The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate*  or  increase  the  ponish- 
ment.'  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  die  proper  bill  accusation  Gvgatia)  was 
then  first  introduced.  (rt</.  Jddicidm.)  Under  the 
emperors,  the  term  anausiHo  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accosatlon  in 
general in  which  sense  it  also  occius  even  in  tiie 
times  of  the  Republic* 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  paitfenlariy 
of  a  enp  or  drinking-vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
mdder,  called  by  us  the  tiller.*  Ennins  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear :  "  Hastis  aruaiis  cm- 
crtrruni  undimu  teUs."''  "Anaalas  miUunl  e  /vrrifrtu 
ItasUu."* 

The  ansa  mtist  hare  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwing  it  On  this  supposition,  the  Aatta  anstda 
of  EnniuB  waa  the  same  with  the  tuaayKv^ov  or 
i6pv  6,yKV>.TiT6v  of  Greek  aiuhors.*  fcuripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  /nKiXa^V 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  ue  la^  arrows  of  the 
Carducnl,  says  that  his  Holdiers  used  them  as  darts 
(ixovnoif ),  fixing  the  hyin^^  upon  them  [hxtyicv- 
iwrff)."  Plutarch'*  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
tiie  AyKiXq  to  his  dart  (ro  &Kinntov  ivayxvAo&wrov), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  tanks,  for  piepaiuig  his 
aims  at  a  moment  when  he  oogbt  to  have  had  them 
ready  for  tise.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
&yKvkii  waa  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  cota- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concltided  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  han^,  though  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  lastened  to 
the  samejpart  of  the  lance.   (  Vid.  A»entcm.) 

•ANSER  CtiTv),  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de- 
scribes two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  ^ga- 
rious  goose."  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Anas  BenUcula.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
islactorilr  determined ;  but  it  is  not  imlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  mclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Aiua  ^gypiiaca,  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt." 

ANT£  {napaoTuSct),  square  pillars  (quadra  co- 
limiue,  Nonios).  They  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  btiuding,  beii^  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These,  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  be(;iuse  the  purpose  served  hy  antse 
■required  that,  in  general,  two  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  euh  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  sam«  rooC  Their  posiUon,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  ttie  ante. 

VitraviuB"  describet,  the  temple  ta  anti*  (voof  ev 
Kopttoriai)  to  be  ono  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antse  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be< 
tween  the  ants,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi- 
trave. According  to  him,"  the  a&tee  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  three 
spaces  (tnfma&amta)  into  which  the  front  of  the 


1.  ((Sc.,  pro.  Dom.,  e.  17.)— S.  (Lir.,  il.,  Sa.>— 3.  (Lit.,  uri- 
10— «.  (TMit.,  Ann.,  tu,  1*.)— «.  (Lrr.,  yi.,  90  ;  -nv.,  ».>—«. 
fVltniT.,  r.,  8.)— 7.  (Ap.  MKrob.,  Sirtm.,  Ti.,  !.)—«.  (Ap- 
Noninm.)— 0.  (Atfaoua*,  xi^Barip.,  PhocB.,  IIH.— Androift.. 
11S3.— Sohd.  U  la:.— Monuder,  p.  SIO,  ed.  Mtiiwk«.— Cell., 
X.,  tt.— Fa«t«fc  «.  T.  BfatodUttm.}— 10.  (OnM-  1417.)— 11. 
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pmms  WIS  dirided  by  the  two  columns,  were 
sometioKS  occnpied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
gone  bud  of  rails,  vita  doors  or  ^tes.  The  rains 
of  tanpl«,<»rreq>onding  to  ihedescription  of  Vitru- 
rios,  are  foimd  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
bete  exhibit  aa  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
6T»t  of  the  temple  ol  Artemis  Propylsa  at  E^eosis, 
ugelher  with  a  plan  of  the  pronaos : 


A 1,  lb  mmU  ;  B  B.  tie  eella  or  va6f :  O,  tie  altar. 


An  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
Senpis  at  Puteoli,  contains  tne  following  direction 
U  add  antai  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ex.  eo.  fariete. 

OTA  DCAX.  AD.  MARC.  TORSIIH.  PBOJICITO.  LONOAS. 

r.  II.  cxAisAs.  r.  t. 

Wtien  Neoptolemns  is  attacked  hr  Orestea  in 
Ae  Testibole  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  ne  seizes  the 
utns  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pna  from  oae  of  the  ants  {jiapaaTo&o^  upcfutaTo}), 
take  tea  station  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  in  bis  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Efiripides  uses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
eilber  the  jHijoaos  of  a  temjde*  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
palace;*  l  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
closed betreen  the  antx* 

Fmm  fvaAaa  came  the  adjective  parastaikvt,  and 
hence  we  iaAvarastatica  employed  as  thi  term  for  a 
pUatKr,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  aC  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
of  foppofts,  viz.,  columns,  anta,  and  parastaticse  or 
pilasieis.* 

'.UiTACjETJS  (ivTojrmor),  a  variety  of  the  Aci- 
ftwT  Buso,  or  Isinglass  Fist.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  fish  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Atbenaeus 
ttmplains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
ntse* 

AJTTEAMBULCKNES  were  slaves  who  were 
Kwiomed  to  go  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
Cake  way  for  them  throogh  the  crowd.'  They 
*<Blly  c^led  out  date  locum  domino  meo;  and  if  this 
Jwt  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
™is  and  elbows  for  that  purpose.   PlinJ  relates 

Aaosug  tale  of  an  individt^  who  was  roughly 


AiMlraB^  1<MS.>— 1  (Tph-  in  Tanr.,  IIK.)— 3. 
OW.  «.>— 4.  (Tii.  Cmini,  Ptiem.,  ed.  Eunkol,  p.  10.— 

fa,  iL  ftik—iJar,  Gr.-Beatacb.  HiiulwBrteilnich.— 
JiJtm ■  Tat^  Hem.,  p.  tH.—U.,  in  Vitrar., Ti„  7,  l.H-fl. 
t'w*,a^S,  p,  «  ;       1.,  p.  Ilfl,  117,  ed.  Schneidnr.— Plin,, 

I^WI.  (Atheozu,  ni.,  p.  184,  c— Schweiffh.  »  Itc  i 


handled  by  a  Roman  koight,  because  bis  slave  had 

Siresumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
or  his  master.*  The  term  antcarnbvlona  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public' 

ANTECPSSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make'  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  specula- 
tores.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  the-teachers 
of  the  Roman  law* 

ANTEC(ENA.   (Firf.  Cosna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-coltas,  which  exhibited  varir 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architec- 
ture to  cover  ihe  frieze  (zophorus)  of  the  entablature. 

These  terra-coUas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurian 
in  thdr  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  deco- 
ration of  Roman  buildings.  Feslus  describes  them 
in  the  following  terms :  AtUefixa  qaa  ex  optrefigvMm 
tedis  adfiguntur  suh  slUlicidio. 

The  name  aiUefixa  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixed  before  the  build- 
ings which  the^  adorned;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  m  many  cases,  appears  from  the  re- 
mains of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  thev  were  found  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  formerly 
a  city  of  the  i'''ilsci,  they  were  discovered  {see  tat 
foUowing  woodcut)  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pass 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  then 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  be 
increased  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  same  de- 
si^  were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
&ieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  aA 
idea  by  inspecting  tne  collection  of  them  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  or  by  studying  the  engraviMs  and  de- 
scription of  that  collection  publishol  by  Dr.  Taylox 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  an 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  by 
Carloni  (Rtma,  1"<85).        '  i 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  tha 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  4 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof.  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comie 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.* 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  represent* 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptpe-bcaring  kings  or  judges  to  have  Ihw 
cause  decided.  The  style  of^  this  baft-relief  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  Bame  time. 


I.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  «ub  fin.)— >.  (M*iti«l,  ii.,  16 ;  iii.,  7 ;  x,,  74.) 
—3.  (Hirt.,  BbIL  Jjr.,  IS,  who  ipuk*  of  •pwiluorei  Bt  uto- 
ocoarM  .^nilM—Surt.,  VitoU.,  17.-C»...  B.  t^47.)-HI. 
(Cod.  I,  lit.  17,i.»,t(l,ll.)-*.  (PoBipeu,L<»<L,18»,wLi., 
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prores  that  the  Volsct  had  attained  to  ctmsiderahle , 
taste  in  tbeijr  architecture.  Their  autefixa  are  re- 
markable for  being  paint^  .*  the  ground  of  that  here 
represented  is  blue ;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown;  their  flesh  red  j  their  garments  while,  yel- 
low, and  red :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  obserred  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  apon 
the  boilding. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
bis  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.*  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  accoont  for  the  superior  beaaty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
corercd  at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
giren.    It  represents  Minerra  superintending  the 


m 
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eonstruction  of  the  ship  Atgo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  vessel 
under  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
by  her  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
ders at  the  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
and  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
the  antefixa  is  given  onder  the  article  Anttx. 
•  ANTENNA  {Ktpaia,  xipof),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  sqoare  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
toast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
"  E^git  kybenua  danissa  antervna  proceUas."' 

When,  tlierefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessaiy  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  np  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.*  To  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard  (comuo,  itxpoiUpaiai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pnlleys  (trochlea) 
connected  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hoop,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
■ail  was  then  nnAirled,  and  allowed  to  lall  to  die 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

C«sar  informs  us*  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
sickles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
the  ropes  (Junes)  by  which  the  ,yard  of  each  ship 
was  suspended  irom  the  mast.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
ropes  appear  to  have  been  callod  in  Greek  Ktpovxot, 
whence  in  Latin  mmvii  ctntcJU* 

Besides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 


I.  <Li*.,  zxziT.,  4.)— S.  (Ond,Trut.,  IILriT.,*.)— 3.  (Barto- 
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hung  fhm  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  which 

was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  operation 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  foUowin^c 
line :  "  Cortiua  velatarwtn  obvaiimMS  anUwnaravt.'^ 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  bracAia  Ibr  an- 
tama,  and  adds,  "  Una  ardua  U/rqueiU  Catnua,  dc 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  at- 
tained, it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  (demUierr, 
K.a6e%ta6QL,  i^niu),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  "Ardua 
jamditdum  demiitUe  comua,  rector  CUmat,  et  amtamit 
tUum  tulmectiU  velum,"* 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  ol  the  mast  (Anieimis  ad  medium 
malum  demistu.*)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  tise  taUenna  in  the  jdural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probably  because  they  ccm- 
sidered  it  as  consisting  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  nimieroas  representations  of  ships  on  an- 
tique coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  noth  oi  which  show  the  velala 
antenna,  but  wiui  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast, 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  it 
shows  the  comva  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  and 
the  two  ceruchi  proceediog  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
the  mast  Besides  the^  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door.- 

The  Inscription  quoted  la  the  article  Ant£  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
(^antepagTnmta  obiegTia).  Cato,'  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  fanuhouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (jugumenia  et  aniepagmenla  ex  lapide). 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respectiiig  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.''  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standard 
(signum),  before  which  they  were  stationed.* 

ANTESTA'RI.   (VU.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

•  ANTH'EMIS  (iiveeftk),  a  species  of  plant.  (  YU. 

CaiMtlMELON.) 

•ANTH'EMUM(£h'fl^,  -of,  or  -tov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  MalTicaria^ 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  the  AiUAemis  Cotta.  Stackhouse  also  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  snbject* 

•ANTHERTCUS  (avOipiKOi),  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
AntherUus  Groats  with  it,  but  in  bis  second  the 
Asphoddus  faiKlosm.  Thiebault  mates  it  to  be  the 
Ornithogalum  Pyreiuiicum,  and  Stackhonse  theApAo- 

1.  (^n.,  iii.,  546.)— S.  (iBn.,  t.,  8M,  •wr.)— 3.  {Orid,  Mat, 
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ANTIDOSia 


ika  bttnu.  b  a  vord,  all  is  mere  et^ectnre  vith 
i^ird  to  it,  toe  descriptioQ  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
bong  so  imperfect' 

ANTHESPHOR'U.  ('Xveeeio^a),  a  flower-festi- 
nl,  piindpallT  celebrated  in  Sidly  in  hononr  of 
DoMter  and  PenepliODe,  in  commemoratioa  of  the 
lenuB  of  Pent^hone  to  Mr  mother  in  the  beginnine 
of  spring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
twinuiK  gulands,  because  Perse|thone  had  been  car- 
ried off  ^  Pinto  while  engaged  in  this  occnpation.* 
Sliubo*  Rlaies  that  at  Hippoaiam  the  women  cele- 
braudaamilar  festival  in  nonourof  Demeter,which 
~  '  called  anthesphoiia,  since  it  was  de- 


liTea  from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed die  flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  oeei^on,  and  it  wonld  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
bay  the  fiavers  for  that  porpose.  Anthe^horia 
were  ibo  strfemnized  in  honour  o£  other  deities, 
especialty  n  hoaoar  of  Juno,  sumamed  'Avdeia,  at 
Aigos,*  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  filled  with 
flowers^  wcat  in  procession,  wmle  a  tone  called 
lapmKiof  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
via  wofBbipped  at  Cnoasua,  under  the  name  'Av- 
fcw,*  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roain  deit?^  as  the  anthesfKioria  have  been 
vidi  Roman  ustiTal  of  ihe/tfnTMwii. 
AVIHESTE'RXA.  (Fuf.  Diohtsu.) 
ASTTHESTE'RION.  (  Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 
*ATiTH1AS  {ivdiat),  a  q>ecies  of  flsh,  the  eame 
vitb  &e  Uibnis  aiUJuas,  or  Serranus  anlMas  of 
Carier.  Its  French  name  ia  Barbier.  The  an- 
denis  describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
vticfa  is  the  Ko^UixA^.*  Curier  describes  this  as 
a  most  bemtifiil  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
prid  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

•ANTH03,  a  biia,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  bo  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
hone!*  Beltm.  woald  have  it  to  be  the  Emberixza 
t^HmBa,  or  Xellow  Bnnting,  called  in  England  the 
TeDsw  Hammer,  and  in  France  Bnuiiu.  This. 
Ofiiaicn,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris- 
totle describes  the  AtUAos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.* 

•ANTHRAX  (ai^paf),  the  Carbuncle.  {Vid. 
CmwctsLca.) 

•AWTHRAKTON,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
tniid,aec<Rding  to  Theophrastns,  in  the  Island  of 
Ciuos.  Beeko^nn'*  thmks  that  Theophrastns'* 
aeaas  die  veil- known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
whidi,fiinitB  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
WIS  iamBUA  MpoKiov  (from  avBpa^,  "a  coal"), 
inst  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning. 
He  snpHes,  noieover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
nade  ue  minors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  and 
that  PKny  misin^rprets  him  in  statmg  that  they 
wCTeoTtbe  ovO^mv  of  OretomeDOa.'* 

*ANTHRE^  (ov^pft^).  the  Hornet,  or  Vetpa 
Cnht,  L.   Its  neat  is  called  Av^wv  Saidas. 

•ANTHTLL1S  (MtiXXl^X  a  species  of  plant. 
SpROget  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
^eeies  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Crasa  Cretica;  and 
with  Clnsius,  that  the  second  is  the  Ajnga  Iva.  Hxt- 
BKBs  woDld  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
gaid  10  the  first  species,  by  giving  it  Uie  name  of 
OOM  AalMlts  in  Ms  Om.  Plant}' 
ANTHVPOMOSIA.  (ra.  Htpomosia.) 
ANTHyOSIS  (ibn'*M(c),  in  its  literal  and  gcn- 
oal  meanmg, "  an  eucehaoge,"  was,  in  the  language 
<f  the  Atttc  courts,  peeoltariy  applied  to  proceed- 
^  mder  a  law  which  Is  s^  lo  have  onginated 
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with  Solon.i  By  this,  a  citizen  nominated  to  per- 
form a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  trierarcby  or  choregia,  or 
to  rank  among  the  propers-tax  payers  in  a  class 
dispyoportioned  to  his  means,  was  empowered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  to 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete 
exchange  of  property;  the  cha^  in  qoesUon,  of 
course^  attaching  to  the  first  par^,  if  the  exch^ge 
were  finally  eflected.*  For  these  proceedings  tfc 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategl  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  ana  rating  to  the  propertjr-iaxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  cnoregia;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent.*  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  that 
the  otberparty  stated  his  otijections,  which,  if  obvi- 
ously suffident  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
ma^^strate  to  dismiss  the  case;  ii  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  beginbere. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  die  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antag(mist,  uid  secure  him- 
sdi|  as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (ipoi),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  effects,  Inr 
skiing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  Uiem,  uuL 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  baili^  in  the  manaon.^ 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,'  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  nectpsity  for  a  farmer 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  lnte> 
ests  between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  whidh  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pni^ 
ported  that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leitui^se  or 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  de  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchan^  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (dTo^ffctf)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  ol  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawmit 
{Vid.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  veriict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
ch^enged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  bis  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
chai^  in  question;  and  as  the  alternative  was  opea 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.*  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  seqnestraiitHi,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precludea  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  lilce  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate'),  would  Invariably  cause  a  ^leedy^perhaps, 
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In  most  eases,  a  fair— adiastment  of  the  tmrdens  in* 
eidetit  to  tiie  condition  ota  veatthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  (ivnypa^^)  originally  signified 
die  writing  mt  in  by  the  defendant,  in  alt  causes, 
whether  public  or  pnvate,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecaior.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  wplied,  br  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  lorm  of  tne  reply,  both  of  which 
tre  also  indicated  Iqr  Aynmoeta,  which  means  pri- 
marily the  oath  comdMnatmg  the  statement  of  the 
accused.  Harpocration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
graphc  might  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
ezbtnded  application,  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  either 
paity;  and  this  remark  seems  to  be  jtistified  by  a 
|Ms^ge  of  Plato.*  Schiimann,  however,  main- 
tains* that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  th^  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
miassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  iffoaecutor ;  that  ia,  no  Ak^  or  lyKX^fut  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  conqietltor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  volantarily  to  the 
ttibonal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance 3ch6mann  has  su^ested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  daimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  me  word  "plea,"  though  by  no  means  a 
ooincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
prozimale  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  foimer,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  conut,  the  dis^nllty  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privt 
iegB  of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
eould  not  be  brought  into  court  (f^  elaa-yuytftov 
tlvai  rip>  d/xTv) :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  ezctise,  justification, 
and  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "  special  plead- 
ing" was  at  Athms  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
ing  the  anacrisis,  at  which  Imth  parties  produced 
their  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
them;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  mider  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
jriea :  "  Apollodorus,  the  saa  of  Pasion  of  Acfaamn, 
against  Stephanas,  son  of  Menecles  of  Achams,  for 
peijury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanas 
Don  false  wimess  against  me  when  be  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  m  the  tablets.  Stephanns,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Achama>.  I  wimessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."*  The 
pleadings  might  be  altetea  daring  the  anacrisis ; 
Diit,  mee  conagned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
aU  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  worn  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
flf  the  dicasts,  the  eclunns  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  itaA  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
•Aenraid  aa  a  puUie  lecoid,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  >pa^  in 
some  causes,*  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  reqitiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequenUy  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
verse the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
br  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  decision;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 
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action  migfot  be  institnted,  and  cairitf  on  separate- 
ly, though  perhaps  simaltaneoosly  witii  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  wmch 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  as 
an  nnwarrantable  aggression,  or,  periiapa,  one  best 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  v>  this  be 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in- 
stance of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  irapaypa^  aa  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  loi  assault  (our/of-) 
upon  a  primai7  action  for  the  same  and  a  6oki- 
ftaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor- 
als" of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  {napax^iitia).*  AU  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  ct^izable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasioaally  rank  among  themj  were,  when, 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
graphe; or,  in  other  words,  tliis  term,  inezpressive 
of  form  or  sutistance,  is  indicative  of  a  repliant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigr^he  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial;  for  we  are  told,  in  coder  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfhir  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  hnuStTUa  [vid.  Epobb- 
lia),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fiAh  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (npvraveia)  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  the  sttit  That  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authori^  to  deter- 
mine  the  matter.' 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  C^f nr/Mfcit)'*  werfl  noblic 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds. 
The  first  belonged  to  the  ^ov^  i  his  duty  was  to 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ('Or  k.m'  iitaer^  Kftmawtav  AmTta- 
yiCero  rdf  irpoaodovf  ^Vftv  *)  In  the  time  of 
.fadiinea,  the  ivrtypa^tv^  t^c  0av^c  was  x'V- 
Tw^rvfi*  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  in  the  pnt^ic  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  Stc,   (Atrrot  6i  ■fooy  ifnypafof,  6  fikw 

ANTINOEi'A  ('AvTivoeia),  annual  festivals  and 

?ainqaainial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
ladrian  inslimted  in  honour  of  1)is  fovotirite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religions  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  wss  worshipped  as  a  god.' 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  tiie  sort  of  Coral  called  Am^ 
tipathafiatievJaeeim,  Pall.* 
ANTIPHER'NA.  (Vid.DoB.) 
ANTiaUA'RlI.   (m.  LiHRARii.) 
•ANTIRRH'INON  (i^l^ftivov  or  iyr'tfifiiZw),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  wiUt  the 
AiiHrrkinvm.  OrtmHum.   Hardouin  cslls  it  by  the 
French  name  oiMu/le  de  veov,  or  Calf's  Snout,  but 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  utat  of  Mowon  vuM^ 
Its  ordinary  name  in  En^iw  is  Snafdragm." 

ANT'UA  (&rrAia},  any  machine  for  ratting  wm- 
ter;  a  pomp. 


1.  {DemtMth.  ia  Et.  at  Mmnb.,  p.  1193.)— 1.  (JBtoh.  m 
HmsKh.}— S.  (Me»r,  Att.  Tnetm,  p.  1ISt.)—A.  (JBwh.  ad* 
CtM.,  c.  ll.p.  3T9.)— 9.  tMmA.,l.a.)—B.  (PiiIIdi, Onom.,  viii., 
a,  *  it.)— 7.  (HMWcn*.,  •.  7.);-8,  (JEl.  Sput  ianna,  Kadr.,  c 
H.— INOD-  Uiz.,  fO.— Pana.,  ni^9,k 4.)-9.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  IMl 
— AdaiDi,Amnd.,a.T.)— 10.  <naophiin.,H.P.,ix.,IS.— 9^ 
cMari  It.,  in^^AdSBUH  i4pa4^  vj 
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AITTLLL 


ANTYX 


Hk  annexed  fignie  shom  a  macfaiiie  Trhich  Is 
Kill  used  OD  the  rirer  Elissach,  in  the  Tjool,  the  an- 
eienl  AtagUL  As  the  carrent  pats  the  wheel  in  mo- 
lion,  the  jare  on  Ua  maigin  are  successiTcly  im- 
meised  aod  filled  with  water.  When  th^  reach 
the  top,  the  ccntrifhgal  force,  conjoiaed  with  their 
obUqoe  posidoD,  sends  the  .water  sideways  into  a 
from  which  it  is  conTCVed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  med  for  inigation.  Thus,  by  ^e  incessant 
action  of  the  curent  itself^  a  portion  of  it  is  every 
tDstant  risinf  to  an  elevatioo  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
ameier  of  the  wheel. 


Lacmios'  mentions  a  machine  constmcted.  on 
Ais  piiiiciple :  "  Ut  fiwvios  vmare  rotas  ai(fu£  i&udra 
"flewu."  The  line  is  qaoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
hs,*  who  ohserres  that  Ihe  jars  or  pots  of  such 
wheels  (jvtanim  tadi)aie  pn^rly  called  "hav^ra 
ab  haarwDdo,"  as  to  Greek  they  are  called  avrXia. 

In  sitoatioDs  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  «Iow 
ind  feeble  to  pat  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
«»strocted  as  to  be  wronght  by  animal  force,  and 
slares  or  cmnioals  were  commonly  employed  for 
tiw  pttfpoae.  Five  such  machines  are  described  by , 
VilnjTiQs,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
iradj  expiaioed,  and  which,  as  he  obserres,  was 
tametl  satoprramm  calaUura,  ipsiia Jluminis  impulsu. 
ThexinwcK:  I.  the  tympanum;  a  tread-wheel, 
wMigbt  inuw^tti  aUcantAuS!  3.  a  wheel  resem- 
falra^if  thai  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
Kead  of  pots^  wooden  boies  or  buckets  {modioli 
f^Ttti),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  ibose  who 
ood  the  whed :  3.  the  chain-jnuop :  4.  the  cochlea, 
w  Archtraedes's  screw ;  and,  5.  the  OexMca  mac/iina, 
or  fordng-pamp.* 

SnetoBlos*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eqnes-, 
Bian  rank  condemned  lo  the  antlia.   The  nature 
oTibe  panishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
Arteraidonis.*  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
ibt  be  was  coDstantlv  walking,  though  his  body  did 
set  more ;  and  anotlier  who  dreamed .  that  water 
*»  flowtng  from  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
V  CBadeniAed  to  Ihe  antlia  (cZc  uvrXiav  KaruStKoa- 
and  tbua  to  fulfil  bis  dream. 
Oi  the  other  band,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial* 
Glased  his  garden  was  probably  the  pole  and 
anireiiaUy  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
The  pole  is  carred,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
B^i^nre;  becanse  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
''^TifLuug:  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 

_  ^  ir.l— 1  (Uh.  L) — S.  (VitroT.,       c  *-7.— Driebenr, 
der  Criechen,  p.4*-«t}-*.  (Tiber.,  51.) 


the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  thi 
thickness  of  the  other  ejctremily  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings,' 

ANTOMOSIA  (dvTfj^ooia),  a  part  of  the  Avaxpi 
mc,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  the  plaintiff,  that  his  complaint  was  well-iounded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  deience  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  iiuju>aia.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  amnnative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  tvOvdmia  \  or  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  trapaypaf^.  The  iivTufuxjla  of  the  two  par- 
ties  correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  lo  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin^ 
ders  on  the  other.   (Fit/.  Antigiupbe.) 

ANTYX  (avrvOt  (probably  allied  etymoIogicaHy 
to  AMPYX)  (u/tJTvf),  the  rim  or  border  of  anything 
especially  oir  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.*  In  anotherpart  of  the  Iliad,' 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  Mti&ss,  and  strikes 
bis  shield  uvrvy'  viro  irpurtp),  i.  e.,  "on  the  outer- 
most border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  brcHize  was 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  was 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  (ovrvf 
nvfiani*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  &vtv^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ivrvf  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reasm,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Aoial  de  lapldpofiot  avtvyrf 
£«»•).  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  (df»n;xer*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  uvrvf  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  his 
vehicle.^  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippolytus, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  Mopnret  Six^fiatv 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  oflen  see  the 
chariot  pain  led  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanying  woodcnt  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  a9  it  appears  in  the  Antefixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  &vtv^  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
chariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the'  whole.*   It  is 

1.  (WiUtinion,  Maiin«n  and  Curt,  of  Anc.  EsTpt-i  ii.,  1-4.)— 
J.  (0.,  iTiii.,  47«.)— 3.  (XI.,  «73.J— <-  (n.,vi.,  118.)-^.  (11.,  t., 
7J8.l-«.  (n.,  ni.,  18.)-7.  (IL,  t.,  HXU,  39!.)-8.  {1178.)-«. 
(CaUim.,  Bjmn.  m  Diu.,  140.) 


APAGOOK. 


also  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  Is  applied  by 
Moschus*  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides*  to  tbe  frame  of  a  lyte. 

;ewise  the  orbits  of  the  smi  and  planeu,  which 
were  conceiTed  to  be  circular,  were  called  &v7vyec 
obpawiai.  The  oibit  of  Mara  is  so  denuninated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mais;'  and  the  zodiac,  in 
ftn  epigram  of  Synesios,  descripti7e  of  an  astrolabe.* 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  tlie  tenn,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, living  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  JoUao,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lelinqoish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  ainvl* 

APAGELOI  (&n&/eXoi),  the  name  of  those  Tooths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  theielbre  did  not  belong  to  any 
ayiXri-  (yifl-  Aoblk.)  Ab  these  youths  muBlly 
lived  in  their  faUter's  house,  they  were  called  vkoHoi.* 

APAGO'GE  {&ira.yuYn)>  &  summary  process,  al- 
lowed fn  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipso  Jado,  but  also  the  written  in- 
formatiOD  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
^iprebension.'  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  etukixis,  and  the  ephegesis. 
The  mdeixii  was  an  information  i^rainst  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  stHoe  office,  or  exercised  some 
right,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified ;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  ptmish- 
ment  only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
PoUnx  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopttd  when 
tbS  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be-, 
tween  the  tfndeixis  and  the  apagoge*  When  the  com- 
plainant took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge  i  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  offender,  It  was  called  ephegem;  in  the 
fbimer  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing lOOO  drachmae  ii  bis  charge  was  ill-founded.* 
The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  taeft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  ponlshment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  gnilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  soitence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal;" 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagege 
ware  generally  the  Eleven  (oi  kvdtxa") ;  sometimea 
the  chief  archon,'*  or  the  thesmothetee.*'  The  most 
Important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagog^*  Is 
aubrtunately  corrupt  and  unhitelligible."  I'hecom- 

1.  (U.,88.)— S.  (Hi|nal.,llSS.)-«.  (1.8.)— 4.  (Brandy  Ant., 
li..449.)— 5.  (ThemjMiv>,Bninck,AntIiol.,ii.,404.}-«.  (Schd. 
in  EnriD.,  Alceit.,  lODQ.)— T.  (Suidu :  'Arayw}^  ^Hvmi;  fy- 
ypn^'V  Mppifn  Spnim  nqH  ro9  iti*  im%$)iwm  t4*  tun.) 
—8.  (c.  TiBwcr^  p.  745,  SB.)— 9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  601, 
SO.  '^^iM*t,iuaBmrr^-wieTtiut\Si'nYt-hixtKlatiiihKhiit- 
ieVarlvTifof  ^;  ToJt  iirximatr  ilmvei'  Twin  mtljvavetv 
JnTvoi.)— 10.  (JBaeh;  o.  Timuek.,  e.  ST.— Demortli.,  d«  Fmls. 
I^gt.,  431,  7.)— 11.  (DemcNth.,  e.  Timocr.,  7M.— Lj*.  tdt. 
AgonX.,a.  85.)— la.  (£*c)k.,e.  TiiBM«h.,D.<M.}— 13.  (DemoMb., 

AiiMocr.,  AM,  It.)— 14.  (iMiu,  e.  AgonL,  \  89,  800— U. 


APATUBIA. 

I^aiout  was  said  dira}wvT^iirayb7$i>;  themagis- 
trates,  when  they  allowed  it,  icofiedixovro  r^v  inet- 
yuyitv. 

'•APARI'NE  (amipi'vi;).  a  species  of  fdant,  the 
same  with  the  Ijoppa  of  the  Romans,'  and  now 
called  Cleavers,  Ctmertj  or  Qoatc-grast.  Spiengd, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  holds  it  to  be  the 
Ardiim  Lappa,  or  Bluddck;  a  mistake  which  be 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscotides.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  is  the  fiXurrum  and  ^tXairipiM 
of  Hippocrates.' 

*AP'ATE  (iica-ni),  the  name  of  a  idant  occurring 
in  Theophrastns.*  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  reading; 
some  makiiu  it  drain;,  and  others  d^onj.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Leaniodtm  Tbraasoaun,  or  Danaelioai 
but  Stackhouse  Iwsitates  between  the  Tanaaeaim 
and  the  Huraaum  or  Saakvetd.* 

AIIATH'SEQZ  roil         Tpo^  (Fsi-AAIUAZ 
irpof  rok  Aijfuni  ypa^.) 

APATUIUA  i&miToApta)  was  a  pfriitieal  festival 
which  the  Athenians  bad  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,'  with  the  exertion  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.   It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
davs.   The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  <m  a  war  a^nst  the 
B<B0tians,  ctmceming  the  district  of  Cibens,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
CEnoe.   The  Boeotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thvmaeles,  king  of  Attica,  to  sin^e  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthns,  a  Messenian  exile 
of  the  hoQse  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  Thymoetes,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should  be  the  successor  to  Thymoetes.   The  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanibos 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan- 
thius a  man  in  the  rpa)^,  the  skin  of  a  black  die- 
goat.  Melanthns  reminded  his  odvetsairy  that  be 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  aroona^ 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius.   From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionvsus  Melansegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
behind  Xanthius.   This  is  the  story  related  by  the 
scholiastonAristophanes.*  This  tradition  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  amrovpta^ 
which  was  formerly  cmsidered  to  be  derived  from 
hitargv,  to  deceive.   All  modem  critics,  however,^ 
agree  ^at  the  name  is  composed  of  A^i&aa  and 
narvpta,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenopbon'  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  olf  (dirorowi/otr) 
ol  re  warfptf  xal  ol  avryevetc  ^mieioi  o^iaiv  avnilf.  , 
According  to  this  denvation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  tl^  phratritt  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.   But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  feAlral  extended  over  the  whtde 
nation,  whoBSsembleddeeonftnffaplralruB.  Welck- 
er  *  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysns 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attie 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  ttom  the  circum~ 
stance  that  families  beltmeing  to  the  Diqnysian 
tribe  of  the  £gicoies  had  oeen  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  dopwta  or  dSpveta on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house* 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  nim.'*  That 

1.  (MartTii  in  Vii^.,  Gan^.,  i.,  ISS.)— t.  (DiiMcar.,  iii.,  94. — 
Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  B.— Aduna,  Append.,  ■.  t.>— 3.  (H.  P„ 
Tii.,  8.}— 4.  (Adam*.  Ainwiid.,  t.)— 5.  <H«rod.,  147.) — «. 
(Achani.,  146.)— 7.  (MallBr,Doriuit,i.,9,4.— Welcker,.£>chrl. 
Tril.,  p.  388.1—8.  (Hellen.,  i.,  7,  4  8.1—0.  (Anbuw  z.  Trilw- 
p.  WO.t-'lO.  (PhilTll.  tn  Rstwd.,  in  Ailin.,  it.,  p.  171.— 
M  Bold.,    T.)—iS.  Urittoft^  Aehwiu,  140.) 
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tte  enp-bearera  (oiiwmu)  were  not  idle  on  this  oo- 
easkn,  may  be  seen  from  Photius.' 

The  secood  day  waa  called  'Avufifmai^  {livafi^eiv), 
from  the  5acnfice  offeied  on  this  dar  to  Zeos,  sor- 
samed  ^pirptof.  and  to  Athena,  ana  Bometimea  to 
Ihoojsas  Melansgis.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
ID  vhich  all  citizeos  took  part.  The  day  was  chiefly 
deToced  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  peraaps,  be  con- 
fioed  what  Hanpoeration*  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
of  Istnis,  thai  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  lo 
dRss  Splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
Uephaest3s,and sacrifice  andsingin  honoarof  him. 
Proclns  on  Pbto,*  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori- 
ties, calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'Avafifmaic, 
and  tbe  secoMl  damia,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  thffd  day,  called  Kovpiuur  (xcvpoc),  chil- 
dren bom  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
tris,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  lathers,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
KotatiTes  (tiptot},  before  the  asaenibled  members 
of  tbe  pbmria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  aaciiJced.  The  victim  was  called  peiov,  and 
be  who  sacrificed  it  fuiayuyA^,  fuiayuyetv.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,* 
or,  acooidiBg  to  Folloz,*  above  a  certain  weight 
Wborrcr  iny  one  thooght  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
tbe  recepDDD  of  the  child  into  the  phra  tria,  he  stated 
tbe  case,  cud,  at  the  same  time,  lea  away  the  victim 
from  the  diar.*  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
fxad  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  solEcieat,  the-  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jfx^oos  were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
fits  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
cliiU  was  tbe  offering  of  free-bom  parents  and 
ndxess  of  Athens.^  AAer  the  victim  was  sacri- 
ficed, the  phra  lores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
B»k  from  the  altar  uf  Japiter  Phratrios.  When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
■i^  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens; 
aad  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  nnobiec- 
ticaaUe,  its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fatner, 
was  enteicd  in  tbe  register  of  the  phratria,  ana 
tkne  wbo  had  wished  to  effect  tbe  exclusion  of  the 
efaikl  were  liable  to  be  ptwished."  Then  followed 
die  distiibation  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  pbraior  received  bis  share ;  and  poems  were 
teciiea  by  Aie  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  aapitted  himself  tbe  best  on  the  occa- 
sica.*  Ob  iUs  day,  also,  illegltimale  children,  on 
whom  ibe  nririleges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  children  adopted  bv  ctti- 
cess,  aad  newly-cieated  citizens,  were  introduced  \ 
bm  the  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phiairia  when  they  had  previonsly  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  woen  bom  by  a 
awtber  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  le^timate  claim 
ID  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
«  dirir  mother's  side."  Jo  later  times,  however, 
tlie  difficoities  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
Hem  to  have  been  greatlv  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  a^ded  a  fourth  day  to  this 
itMival,  under  the  name  of  iiriMa but  this  is  no 
fanicnlar  day  of  the  festival,  for  litiMa  signifies 
»thini!  else  bat  a  dar  subsequent  to  any  festival." 

APELEUTHEROI.   (  Vid.  Libebti.) 

•APER.    (  Vid.  Kapbos.) 

APERTA  NAVI3.   (Firf.  APBBicrns.) 
APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  fiamines  and  salii  at 
^w.   The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 

M^ed  among  the  primitive  institations  of  Numa. 


1  ^  ■  ».  HiaftU-y—*.  (•-  »•  Aujiwrii.)— J.  (Tim.,  p.  31, 6.} 
— *  "^^iii  .  Said.,  Pbot.,  w.  i.  Mfim.}— A-  {iii.,  59.)— C. 

Mamt..  p.  1(»4.)— T.  (luaa,  da  Hsred.  Cinm., 
F-  ^^M^-OMtwtb.,  I-.  Eaho].,  p.  1315.)— 8.  (DnnnKh.,  e. 
■faew-^t  UTS,) — 9.  (Pla«.,  Tin.,  p.  11,  ».)— 10.  (Platniir, 
B*tt^.^lli_yl_]|,  (Hmti:!!.,  ».  T. 'AnrovM.— Simpliciiu 
p.lffT,«.}— U.  l7M.HiihiitoB,*i.Ti»., 


"  nine  oHdUa,  ab hee  apices,  capidatqiu^TeperUa.''^ 

The  essential  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  the 
name  properly  belooged,  was  a  pointed  piece  of 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sarrounded  with 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (amnUa,  tara*). 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kind  of  knot  oi 
button,  called  offendix  or  offendiculum,' 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apex.* 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  lell  from  his  head  while  he  wa5 
sacrificing.' 

Dionysios  of  Halicamassns  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form.*  On  ancient  monomcnta 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical  From  its  vari- 
ous forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  fignre  is  from  a  bas-relief) 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  In  his  ri^ 
hand.   (Vid,  Ahcile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  tbe  epithet  optcoAu,  ap- 
plied to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid.^ 

*APH'ACE  (.i^Kri),  a  kind  of  pulse  or  vetch. 
Fuchsias  and  Matthiolus  refer  it  to  the  Ffoa  aepi- 
urn;  Dalechamp  to  the  Vida  angustifolia;  Dodo- 
neeas  and  Stackhouse  to  the  LatXyna  aphace.  To 
this  last  Spiengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
R.  H.  H., but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vida  Sitkynica,  the 
V.  hUea,  or  the  V.  hybrida* 

*APHAR'CE  ^fi^upKii),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,*  which  Stackhoose  suggests  may  t« 
the  Rkarmvus  alattmus,  or  Evergreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  PkUyrea  angvsti- 
'  folia.  Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
PMiyrea." 

A*'ETOI  H'MEPAI  (oferol  v^pai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  (JovJi^  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH'IA  (iifta),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus, but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  shori  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  snspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  apia.  In  another  place  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  CaU^a  palmstris,  or  Marsh  Mari- 
gold."  

1 .  (LneiliDi,  S«i.  ii.— Comp«ro  Virpl,  Xn.,  mi.,  MSJ— *■ 
(S«rT.  in  Viij.,  1.  c.>— 3.  (FeWofc  ■.  t.  Oflonditx*.)— 4.  (S«li- 
■rer  in  Feit.,  ■.  t.  Apicnlnm.)— 5.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  M— 4>  (Aat 
R<nii.,  imV^T.  (FmI.,  iu.,  8M,)— 8.  (Dii»cor.,  ii.,  IH.— Thett- 

Shrwt.,  H.  P.,  Tiii.,  B.— Ad«un»,  Append.,  ■.  ».)— B.  (11.  P.,  i., 
;  Tii.,  3,  «o.)— 10.  (Adami,  Appcud..  ■.  t  )— 11.  (Pollni,  Tiii., 
99.— D« moth.,  c.  Tiniocr.,  o  7,  p.  708.- Xen.,  Rap.  Atlian., 
iii.,  %  8.— Anstoph.,  Theamoph.,  7B,  SO.)— IS.  (Thaophnat.,  H. 
P.,  TiiT  8.— Adui^  Appand.,  •■  t.) 
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APHLA8T0N.  (VitLArLmx.) 

A4>OPM'HX  AIKH  l&^opfiK  ^)  WW  the  action 
Wougbt  againM  a  baaker  or  money-lender  (rpaite- 
GrK)  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
oeiiig  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  soch 
moneys  were  also  styled  irapoKaraB^iau,  or  d^xw- 
ilea,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  banker  {Ula  ifop/i^),  there  ie  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  aetioM  ifapfin  and  wapaura- 
tfvcfTi  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refiued  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  cmditioD  of  ois  payinx  a  staled  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  uuw,  tmt  merely  that  it 
mi^ht  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  aflkirs  of  the 
plamtiff  should  ^imbk*  hi^n  to  resume  its  possession 
In  security.*  The  fenner  action  was  oi  the  dass 
iqi6c  nvo,  and  eame  under  the  joriadietioB  of  the 
thesmothetas.  The  speech  of  Demosdwnes  In  be- 
half of  Pbormio  was  made  in  a  mpaypaf^  against 
an  actim  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (i^paxTof  vodf),  called  also  room 
tperta,  a  ship  vbich  nad  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
core  red  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
ii  represented  In  the  feUowing  col,  tainn  ftmn  a 
oobtof  Corcyza. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  Kara- 
jjpoKToi,  and  ttcta  or  atraia*  At  the  time  of  tUe 
Trojan  war,  the  Oreek  ships  had  no  decks,'  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stem, 
irtiich  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upia  vno^-  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  ibr  combat  with  Scylla, 
•ays,  Elf  Upia  w;if  Haivov  Upaptif.*  Even  in  the 
time  ^  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
vear  to  have  been  bailt  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thaeydides expressly  njs  that  ''these  ahipswere 
not  yet  entirely  decked.*^ 

APHRODIS'IA  CA^podtora)  were  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Aporodite  in  a  great  nnmber  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  m  the  island  of 
Cypms.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was,,  built  by  ASrias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
femily  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditair.*  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offerea  to  her, 
but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  /  and, 
therefoR^  when  Tacitus'  speaks  of  victims,  we 
most  either  suppose,  with  ^nesd,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  ttuit  tlM  priests  nught  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aflording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  tKe  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  M3^teries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  F^hos  in  hoturar  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
those  -who  were  initiated  offiued  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  mmer,  and  received  in  letmv  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.  In  Hie  mjrsteries  themselves. 

1.  (HmU..  AniMdv.  ui  Balm.,  I8S.)— S.  (CompM*  Cw., 
Atb.  «^  11,  1%  13  ;  Tt.,  S.— Lit.,  xixi.,  SS.— Hirt.,  fleU.  AIn., 
II,  IS.— Cm.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  H.— "  Atqnt  caatoMiant,  nt  OMant 
■b  kta  telonv  renugM  tati,"  ii.,  *.—Taljb.,  i.,  90,  i  19.)— S. 
(QUI  nl  vAms  nrrf^^nn*  htpt^it  Tlracjd.,  i.,  10.)-A.  (Od., 
XU.,  S9.)— a.  {aZrmt  sUn  An»  iii  wAntt  Mnrrn^aro,  Tluk. 
niLi^  H^rid. SohaSv, da  Utlitik Nmli. ii., e.  1, p.  110,]— 
&  (Twit.,  HiM..  fi- J^^XaaaL,  iii^  OL)-^.  (Viig^  Mm.^  U 
116.}— S.  {HM., ii,!.) 


diey  received  inatmctions  iv  r$  Tfxwy  fo^ut^-  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  bnUt,  according  to 
tradition,  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Areadian 
Agapenor;  and,  accordinf||  to  Stiabo,*  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  ol  the  island  assembled  at 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  processim  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia:  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  (ty^rup*  seems  to 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  procession. 
Aphrodite  was  worshifmed  in  most  towns  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Qreece,  such  as  Cythera, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  Ac. ;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  do 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence :  we  find  them  ex- 
pressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
titutes.* Anotifir  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  ai^ 
Adonis,  iu  Sestus,  is  mentioned  by  Mosens.* 

*APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  OrmD-fooi,  QoU 
Knap,  or  YeUav  Cram.  It  is  the  same  with  th« 
BairaeAiitm  and  AfitmiviHam.*  TUsaaraename 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Brum.  Humel- 
bergius,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case, 
ApuuUlkan  is  corrupted  from  Of^iiaaiafkyle,  which 
last  is  enmnerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  £rt«w.' 

•APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  of  bird. 
(Vid.  Mesops.) 

•APIASTRUM.   {Vid.  MiuasOFBTLi.ini.) 

*AP'ION  (uiriov),  the  Pynu  eomHuuuM,  or  Pear- 
tree.'   (Vid.  Ptbus.) 

*AP10S  (uttuc),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the 
phgrbia  apiot* 

*APIS  {jieUaaa  or  -'irra),  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  (Jkfis  m^iificaS  la 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprue  mat 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it  Among  the  earliest  of  the  observers  of  tlie  bee 
maj  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Viml,"  as  also 
Anst(Hnachns  <i£  Soli  fn  Cillcia,  and  Philiscns  the 
Thasian.  Arfertomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  lo  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Pbiliscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  theli  habits.'^  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  caimoC  be  salistactorily  dMei<- 
mined."  The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears,  according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  aa«l 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis}* 

*AF1U1I  {aOtvn),  a  weU-koown  plaat.  Theo- 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  swta :  the  etXamv  ^fu- 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  common 
Par»Uy ;  the  hnrooiXivov,  which  seems  lo  be  what 
is  now  called  AUsoMderi;  the  iJLeioaiJuvw,  Wild 
Celery  or  Smaliage ;  and  the  ipeociXivov,  or  Mount- 
ain-parsley. Virgil  is  generally  thought  Inr  Apmm 
to  mean  ue  first  sort,  that  being  prlneipaUy  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  S'nujla^,  which  delists  in  me  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  Uie  poet  "tnn'~ 
del  apio  ripa,"  and  "potis  eaudemi  rwisr  PAs 
also  makes  the  Apinm  of  Virgil  the  same  vrith  the 
Apium  graeeoletu,  L.,  or  tXttwri^ami.  Onr  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  gravtdens  which  Is  called 
dulce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat — According  to  th«- 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  apimm  comes  from 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  A  much 
Miter  derivation,  however.  Is  firmn  the  Cehie  apon^ 


I.  (xiv.,  p.  3M,  ed.  Itadnits.)— S.  (HMreh-,  «.*.}  — S. 
(AUmunu,  xiiL,  p.  974, 070;  zir.,  p.  Ufc)— 4.  (HmatLwnd., 
«.)— 9.  <Ap^  «  Herb.,  e.  S.)— «.  (DioMar..  It.,  IB4.— Ha- 
MkeUwn.  in  Idc)— T.  (DIomw.,  107.}— 8.  (DioMor.,  ir.,  174.> 
-«.(H.A.,Th1«.)— U.  (GcoMr..i*.)-ll.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  0.> 
-41.  ICnamr,  BjnnbaUk.  ii.,  IBI.;  iU.,  tU  -.tw/.W,  *ai 
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APLUBTBE. 

"tiler."  The  French  term  Mie  comes  fiom  AcUi, 
it  ibe  same  Ungaage,  sigiiir3ruig  "  a  brook." 

APLUSTRE  (u^jiffTov),  ao  ornament  of  wooden 
{jacks,  which  coostimted  the  hi^est  part  of  the 
po^  «  a  ship. 

Ibe  posidoo  of  the  aplnstre  is  shown  In  the  rep- 
itsoitaiuais  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  Ak- 
cat-u  aad  Axtsmna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
skaw  a  correspondence  In  the  general  i^ipearance 
ud  efiect  between  the  aplnstre  which  terminated 
the  stem,  ud  the  uxpuaTdXtov  which  advanced  to- 
vtids it, pioceeding from  the  prow.  (Fid.  Acrob- 
TOLiox.)  ii  die  junction  of  the  aplnstre  with  the 
stem,  00  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
an  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
called  aaxtiaor  or  a<nnilaK^.  It  it  seen  On  the 
two  iflBSbia  ben  representei 


Ib  the  historr  of  the  Argonantic  expedition,  a 
tiidi3  4(s>3ibed,  which  perches  on  the  apliistre  of 
the  shm  Aqp,  and  delivers  oracular  coonseL*  Af- 
tnwan,  the  extremities  of  this  appendage  to  the 
Item  an  nubed  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
gibs,whUe  the  body  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
01  in ptaige between  those  islands* 

la  4e  tattle  at  the  shin  related  by  Homer,*  as 
the;  hai  pwKts  landwaid,  and  nearest  to  the 
Ttcqani,  Hedw  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  by  its  ap- 
lastte,  *Ue  he  incites  his  followeis  to  bring  fire 
and  ban  then.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  sinalaT  incideDts  aie  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus,'e^KciaOj  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cyiue- 
pm,  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  who,  having 
seized  the  aplnstre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
en  off  by  a  hatchet.  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pBe  the  a{da$ire  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards' 
the  ccnoe  of  the  veasel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 

The  aphistre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber* 
utor,  who  held  the  rudder  and  goided  the  ship,  and 
<  vrred  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
nod  and  rain.   The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
^  AiCKHu  shows  that  apok,  spear,  or  standard 
'rvif.  mktf)  was  aometimes  erected  beside  the 
Wian.  to  which  a  iOlet  or  pennon  {raivla)  was 
"BriiEd.    This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
the  vessel,  and  also  to  show  the  direction  of 
teviad.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship.scolptured  on  the 
^^of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
^i?ia^  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
8*!^aiar.  Is  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
i^''  hppi8«tf  «t  iati  nauta  impasaere  eoronat"  we 
'^^rne  the  gariaods,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 


APOCYNON. 

tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  <^ 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplus* 
tria;  and  to  these  and  similar  decorations,  express* 
ive  of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appears 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  &vOea  npvfivni,^  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius'  in  the  expression  d^Xdtrroia  KopvfiSa. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplnstre,  formed  of  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  stimce 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contraty  winds.  Hence  Rntilios,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says:  "Inamauaa  ve&U  tranguiUia 
aphtstria  flatus;  Mollia  securo  vela  rudeiUe  tremunt." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplnstre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  afiairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement. 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  aoiong  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Neptune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medalq. 
sometiineE  holds  the  aplnstre  in  nis  right  hand;  oad 


in%e  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  tne  female  who  pencxiates  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  in  reference  to 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  i&no  jSan/r).   (V«d.  DaetrLTOBts.) 

APOKER'YXIS  (AinMc^ftc)  imidieB  the  method 
by  which  a  &ther  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
cotmexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  tbe  subject 
{'AtroKVfvrTouevot),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  su^sted  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riototts 
living,  ani^  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
ctfpanlon  might  anntu  this  solemn  rejection;  but 
if  ft  were  not  so  avoided,  tbe  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afteTwatd.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  alteraticm. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brou^t  forwanL 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declaied 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  fiith^  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 

APOCHElROT^NEIN<iwasreipOTW«I»).  {Vid. 

AacRAIBRSIA.) 

•APO'CY^ION  (ojtAicwov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  <^ 
discovning;  but  that, at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  ^cimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  was 
iL  He  refers  to  the  CynoTuAvs  eredKS,  L.  Dodo- 
confounds  it  with  the  Peripteca,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgon- 
dy,  having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  ijcait  lika 
a'bean.* 
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APODECfT^  (dmMtrw)  were  pnblic  officers 
at  Athfliu,  who  wwe  introduced  bjr  Clefstbenes  ia 
Che  pbee  oT  the  ancieot  col&ereta  (KuXoKpfrat). 
Tbey  were  ten  in  number,  (me  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  duty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribote  Uiem  to  the  separ^  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  coimected  with  the 
subjects  under  their  management;  thoui^,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  biing  them  for  decisiiHi  into  the  ordinary 
courts.' 

APOG-RAPHE  diroypaff )  is,  literally,  *  "  lirt  or 
register;"  but,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  diro^/w^tv  and  aTroYpd^todat  had  three 
separate  af^lications:  1.  'Aimyp<^  was  used  in 
Riereuce  to  an  accnsatioa  in  public  matters,  more 
paiticulaiiy  when  there  were  several  deiendantsj 
the  denimciaticHi,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
BK  ration  of  the  accused,  would  in  this  ease  be  term- 
ed apogiaphe,  and  difier  hot  litUe,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  grapbe."  S.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
Kdenm  protest  or  assertion  oefore  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  nim  tiU  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.*  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  sute, 
liut  actually  in  the  possesston  of  a  private  person; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
eonAscanon  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration.  There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
pobUc  prtmity  without  purehase,  as  an  intruder: 
and,  seetxMly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  li^le  to  confiscation  in  cratsequence  of  a  judi- 
cial award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or.  If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  uiroTpo^ 
voold  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  mar 
gistrate  to  whose  office  it  was  brought;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
die  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
tome  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  ir60tv 
fyei  ri  j^fuiTa  koI  maa  ravra  elti,  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
pn^r^ ;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  intoypa^,  whereby  the 
substance  of  anoUier  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  grotmd  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  sectirity  upon 
a  portiw  of  it:  or  that  the  part  in  question  did  not 
In  any  way  beimg  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  oppoeitlou  to  the  fytoypaf^ 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostrabis,  in  which  we  leam  that  Apollodoras 
had  instituted  an  diroypo^  against  Arethusiua,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incorred  in  a  former  ac- 
ticm.  Upon  this,  Nicostratns  attacks  the  descriptton 
of  Hut  prcfwrty,  and  maintains  that  three  sfares 
were  wnn^y  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thnsius,  for  tnev  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  secona  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mu  penalty:  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
anus  had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
flae  for  a  breach  of  discipline;  and,  as  he  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appoioted  time,  an  iimyfm^  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  groond  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  '  The  6,vaypaf^  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen ;  butif  dim  were  iu>  private  pros- 
ecntMT,  it  became  the  dn^  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed witt  it^^^t^^S^Mdm^h^er^ex 

1.  (PoUoz,  Oncna.,  riii.,  87.— EtymoloK.  Mas-— Hmnocnt.— 
Aiittat.,  Pd.,  vi.,  S,  4.— Demoth.,  e.  TuMor.,  p.  7M,  TItt.— 
Jbdu.  e.  CM-  v.i75.>-t.  (Aadoe.,  Da  MjM.,  IS^A^tMu, 
I>aChiiNtJ/ni.>-^  (DMMtk.isI1kml|v^lMiM-^tl7*- 


ordinary  commissionaB,  as  the  ovMo^  and  ^mt- 
m,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Tbo  suits  ia- 
stitnled  against  the  Aitv/fiof^  belonged  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Eleven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  that 
of  the  Syndici.*  The  Iknher  conduct  of  diese 
causes  wotild,  of  course,  in  a  great  meastire,  depend 
upon  the  claimant  being  or  not  being  in  possession 
01  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  the 
iiroypt^uv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  a  j^aintlfi!'.  In  a  case  like 
that  of  I^icostratns  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  stun,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  {wapaKarabakn^ ;  in  aU, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  or 
court  fees  (irpvroveta)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  proeecnted  an  in<&vidual 
Inr  means  of  itwoypa^,  forfeited  a  tbbasand  drachtiuB 
if  he  failed  to  obt^  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  the 
dicaats,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  nrytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  he  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  t.  e.,  a  nstticttan 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  flitnre. 

AnOAEI'^EQS  Al'KH  {hmXti^  6iiai).  The 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  eiUier  the  httdwnd  or  the 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  her 
husband's  bouse  (iwAeiveiv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  be 
diMuissed  ftom  it  {Amn^Mat).  The  dismissal 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for- 
mality; but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  bus-  ■ 
band  called  in  witnesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infer 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  ocauioai  was  cns- 
tomaiv,  if  not  necessary.'  If,  however,  it  was  the 
wife  tnat  first  moved  ia  the  matter,  there  were  other 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon:  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiade& 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enwlment,  ' 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extnme.  Nd  Kiptog ' 
was  permitted  to  ^>ea^  for  her  upon  this  jccasionj 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husband 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  busbani  was  now 
her  opponent'  Whether  the  divorce  was  v<duntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state;  and  it  then  became 
his  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  bron^t  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage. '  If,  vpon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  :he  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  &voXct- 
i)eu(  or  iimri/tfeof  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
might  be,  1^  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  this  the  wife  would  appear  by  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned ;  out  of^  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLCNIA  ('A  iro^Aufw)  ia  the  nune  of  a  pro- 
idtiatoiT  festival  solenmized  at  Sieyon  in  honour 
of  ApoUo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Fjrtbon,  had  wished  to  be  pn- 
rified  at  Sicyon  (^giaJtd);  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aflertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  ^ofor),  th^  proceeded  to 
Carmttios  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seers 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  hoys 
and  the  same  ntunoer  of  giris  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  liver  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters:  then  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Feitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  ApoUo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pattsanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  cany  the  two  deities  into 
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Ae  Tampae  of  Pdtfao,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
ApoUo. 

Ahboggh  fesdrals  under  die  name  of  Apollonia, 
fei  faoooAr  of  Apollo,  are  mentiOaed  in  no  otber 
ptoc^  stiQ  it  is  not  improbable  that  th^  existed 
Hder  the  same  name  in  other  toTns  of  Greece. 

APOMOSIA  {AKOfioaia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
the  Itti^sl  who  impogned  the  allegations  Dpoo 
Thick  the  other  partj  cronnded  his  petilicm  for 
postpooemeu  of  the  triaL  (Vid.  HTPOMoau.)  If 
K  vere  intisted  apoo,  it  woou  lead  to  a  decision  of 
the  ^oestion  of  delay  1^  the  court  before  which  the 
petilKn  vas  prderred.' 

AnOllElCrEflS  AIEH.    (VhL  AnOAEl4^EQ£ 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (Airf^if  or 
iiri^aeif)  was  uaed  in  several  ugnificatioiia  in  the 
Attic  comts.  L  It  signified  the  proclamatlOD  of 
ibe  decisian  vhich  the  majority  of  the  jndges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  Tnis  proclamation  appears 
10  have  beoi  made  by  means  of  a  herald.*  II.  It 
vas  osed  to  sonify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
|daee:*  IIL  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
etont  a(  a  peison's  proper^,  which  was  obliged  to 
he  pYta  when  an  ivrUoais  was  demanded.  {Vid. 
AimDOfls.) 

AFOPH'ORA  (^iro^op^  which  properly  means 
"  prodoce  or  profit"  of  any  Und,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  sgnily  the  pn^  which  accrued  to  masters 
fioB  tfceir  slaves.*  It  dms  signified  the  smn  which 
dms  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  labonzed  on 
tbeir  own  accoont,  and  the  sum  which  masters  re- 
eared  whea  they  let  oat  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 

the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labom^  and  also 
Ae  Boney  which  was  paid  by  (ba  state  kit  the  use 
<if  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.*  The  term 
070^  was  also  an^ied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  porpose 
itfeaiiying<Ritliewiri«ainstthePersiau8.  When 
Adiens  acquired  the  sapremaey,tiieso  moneys  were 

AFOPHORETA  l&wtMp^)  were  presents, 
vhidL  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
«=ti"inint  to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  lo  have  been  nsoally  given  on  fostinvl  days, 
e^ecially  during  the  Satamalia.* 

AnO'*PAAE£  'H'MEPAI  {&m^p6dec  IffUpai) 
wmmitaAf  or  imfoitnnale  days,  on  which  no  pnb- 
fic  Iwmeai,  mx  any  important  anhirs  of  any  kind, 
vere  mnsaettd  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  bat  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twentr-fiAh 
day  of  the  month  ThargeUon,  on  which  tfie  pynta- 
jia  were  celebrated.' 

•APOSRHA'IDES  (aimfifidiStc),  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  hy  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  genns 
Mmtr  aeeordiug  to  Rondotet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
IMS  calls  it  QKUea  aperrka^* 

APORRIUrrA  (hir6^a),  literally  "  fbings  for- 
Udden,"  has  two  piecoliar  bat  widely  different  ac- 
eeplatioBS  in  (he  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these  it 
iiqdies  oontiaband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
it  die  difi«<ent  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
bv  Bockh  ID  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contnme- 
laDs  «ritlkels,  frun  the  application  of  which  both 
the  livmg  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  spedal 
hwa.'>  Among  these,  ivipo^ovo^,  iraTpdj(ota(,  and 
prrpmXotof  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
Vftds,  as  ^iffoffwif,  though  not  forbidden  Twrninatim 
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by  ibe  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally  actionable.' 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  500 
drachmee,*  recoverable  in  an  action  ibr  abusive  lan- 
guage. (Vid.  Kakegorias.)  It  is  surmised  that 
ttiis  fine  was  incarred  by  Midias  in  two  actions  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  oy  Demosthenes.* 

An02TA2'I0T  AIKH  (aTroaTaaiov  6Un).  This  is 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  lar  as  we  know, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.* 
It  conid  he  brought  against  none  but  a  fieedman 
(AreleiSepoc),  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  ibe  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  onless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
defimlt  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor:  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(irpoaraTTic)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  fieedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron. '  The  patron  could  also  snmhiarily 
punish  the  ahove-mentioned  delinquencies  of  hu 
freedman  by  private  Incarceniioii  without  any  lo> 
gal  award.* 

APOST'OLEIS  {iwoanXttc)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  du^  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  triers 
archs  who  neglected  to  famish  the  ships  properly;* 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  Doard  m  con- 
junction with  the  inapectoiB  of  the  docks  (oi  tQ» 
veapluv  hrifuXijTai)  far  the  prosecution  of  dl  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  (dirofl^xj?)  was  a  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  ampboree  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent irom  the  ceUa  vinaria.  was  above  the  fimo- 
rtufR,  since  it  was  thou^t  that  the  passage  of  (he 
smoke  throngh  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavoor  of  the  wine,* 

APOTHEO'Sls.  (Airofliwoif),  the  enrohDent  of  » 
mortal  am(H]g  the  gods.  The  mythd<My  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of'^the  delftcation  of 
morttils,  but  in  the  repabllcan  times  of  Greece  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhah* 
itants  of  Amphipolis,  however,  oflfered  sacrifices  to 
BrasidaS  after  his  death;*  and  the  people  of  Egcste 
built  a  ha^oum  to  Philippus,  and  also  ofiered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  h^  personal  bean^.'*  la 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  whi<^  arose  hi  the  East  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success- 
or to  the  throne  to  have  o^red  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Snch  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emy, king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in. 
his  17th  Idyl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romaiu,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  hononrs.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  firom  the  opinion,  which  was 
genei^y  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  childrea  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  Others,  so  it  was  natural  for  divine 
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koDoms  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
vho  was  reg:arded  as  the  patent  of  his  countiy. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
amsecraiio;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
oar  of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorum  nu- 
memm  referri,  or  amstcrari.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honouis  mider  the  name  of 
Qoirinus.* 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
leceived  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius C«sar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus.*  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian* 
in  the  following  passage:  "It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
sis. On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
Is  visible  throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  ai^er  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivoiy  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  be  grows  woi^e  and  worse.  And  when 
they  have  m^e  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  tne  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
forms, like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hyoms  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  and  mournful  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Msitius,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of  Iocs  of  timher  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Upon  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  bnilt, 
wtth  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  tjiat  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phari.  In  the  second  stoiy  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  ana 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
genemls  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  lagots  and  aromatics;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount'into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 

In  ronfonnity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medaJs  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, uking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  description  is  very  nimierous.   We  can, 
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from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  ilxl^ 

individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apotbe- 
osis,  irom  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
CoNsEcRATio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  ibe 
word  A«iEPaCl£.   The  following  woodcut  is  t»- 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.'  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  a  lau< 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti- 
tus is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  reoresents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  oi^  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  tfie  TWnfey 
Gallery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.'ll9,  &c. 

There  is  a  beautiful  represenution  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  An^tus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mu- 
senra  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe- 
osis. This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Popptea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wire  of  Antoninos.* 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Dispuiaiia  de  Omsecratidne,  Sc.;  and 
Schcepflin,  TradaMts  de  Apotheiai,  &c.,  Argent,  1730, 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub- 
lic servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 

ACCENSI,  CaRNIPEZ,  CoaCTORCS,  InI^RPRETES,  1.IC- 

TOREs,  Pr£C0nE8,  Scribc,  Stator,  Strator,  Via- 
TOREB,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. TRey  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.* Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
apfaritio*  The  servants  of  the  militarv  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  foroade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retam  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  have.* 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  nnmerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Jtat.,  Cad.  13, 
tii.  53-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GREEK),  {f^^eaif  or  avafiuciay 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 
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psdeoIftT  nibjects  or  cognizance,  and,  therefoie, 
could  not  be  cmisidered  as  bomog>3Deoas  with,  or 
■nbonlinaie  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
tkr  for  briaging  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
ID  M  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
faally  and  ineTOcably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Aeaata  (duf  Avrvrc^r).  There  were,  howeverr 
KKDc  ezc^tiocs,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
■ight  be  lesoned  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annol  the  pievioas  award  might 
be  obtainedfif  the  loser  cotdd  prove  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  bis  Diligence  that  indgmeDt  had  gone  by 
de&tut,  or  that  ll^  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
Use  witnesses.  (Compare  EPH.U02  &1KH,  KA- 
KOTEXinaN,  and  ♦ETAOMAPTTPION  AiKAI.) 
And  npoB  6e  exralsum  of  the  thirqr  maots,  a  spe- 
cial lav  unalled  all  the  jodgmeats  that  had  beea 
given  during  the  nsorpation.*  The  peculiar  title  of 
ite  aboTe-mettiODed  causes  was  avadiKOi  iiKtu, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  whi^  the 
sabfeel-matter  was  oy  any  means  again  sobmitled 
to  tbe  decisioa  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  fiom  a  Teidict  of  dM  heliasts  was  al- 
loved  oDiy  when  one  of  tlie  parties  was  a  citizen  <tf 
a  bieign  state,  between  which  and  Athens  an  agree- 
neni  existed  its  to  the  method  of  settliag  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
(£ui  KTO  evfi66Xuv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
cave  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
.  pnper  court  in  another  state,  which  ( jxuX^rof 
miur)  BicUi.  Scbomaoo,  and  Hudtwalckcr  sup- 
pose to  lave  been  the  native  country  of  the  liti- 
pu.  Ftatner,  on  tbe  other  hand,  aigiiing  from  the 
mntioB  (rf'the  tegaUtion,  viz^  to  protect  both  par- 
te from  the  partialis  of  eacn  otner's  fellow-citi- 
sse,  cenicnds  that  some  disinterested  stale  wodld 
pndubty  be  selected  jbr  this  purpose.  The  tecbni- 
al  wonts  employed  upon  thia  occasion  are  Ikko- 
Ita.  ittaXtiadai,  and  ^  iKKKjjn^,  tbe  last  used  as  a 
nbsuDtive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
This,  as  well  as  the  oUier  cases  of  ap- 
nl,  are  ootiGed  by  Pollux'  in  the  following  words : 
"'Eitemc  is  when  one  transfera  a  cause  firom  the 
sibttrators  (dMirrnu).  or  arcbons,  or  men  of  tbe 
t(i«iish9  (Agp^roi),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as- 
BcroUj  to  a  court  {StKoar^ptov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a,  fiireiga  ttibona] ;  end  the  cause  was  then  term- 
ed i^ieim^,  Thoae  suits  were  also  called  UkX^^toi 
iUai.  Tbe  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
BOW  eaQ  xapaiiAtoVf  is  by  ArtstoUe  styled  vapa66- 
The  appeab  from  the  diaitete  are  generally 
meacmied  by  Demosthenes  and  Hodtwalcker  sup- 
poses chat  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
vhen  the  /tf  oiiaa  dtcq  was  resorted  to.  (Vtd. 
Din.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  npon  what  occasions 
aa  ^ipeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
ifler  ihe  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
oases  Itad  degnierated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  Dxirt  (fjtpapta  dummiplov),  aad  tbe  conduct  of^ 
the  prerioos  examination  of  causes  (uvaKpimt).  It 
kas  bea  also  lemariced,*  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
"n  beiBg  rnected  in  this  previous  ezwiination  as 
10  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
g^aMy  proceed  against  the  arcbon  in  the  assem- 
*T  of  die  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
^tOl  Ihe  expiiation     his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
to^  kia)  when  be  came  to  render  the  account  of 
^i>alact  in  tbe  magistracy  {evBvvai*).   An  ap- 
P^h)*ever,  from  tbe  archons,  as  well  as  from 
Wer  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  Uiey  im- 
P"ei>lne  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
tbe  soaioa  of  a  court;  and  it  mjglM  also  take 
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place  when  the  king  arcbon  had  by-  his  sole  voice 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  (yipa)  coo* 
tested  by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.' 

The  appeal  from  the  demotn  would  occur  when 
a  person,  nitberto  deemed  one  of  their  membef& 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citieea.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demots  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restitatioa  of  the  iranchise,  or 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinoa 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anaciisis  Tould  be  con- 
fined merely  to  ah  examination,  as  fhr  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documtots  whidi  had  been  already 
pnt  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  Is  some  obscnrity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
coiyectured  Dy  Schomaim*  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Plainer,*  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  poweis. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  eotirt,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  Uie  dicasts, 
and  Platner  sug^ting  the  possible  case  of  cme  that 
inctirred  a  |>r8ejudidum  oi  the  assembly  against 
him  {irpoiah],  Karaxetparovia),  calling  upon  a  court 
(diicaaHipiov)  to  give  bim  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  bis  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  Platner  also  supposes  the  caae 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  ftssenk- 
bly,  and  oemanding  to  prove  his  innw^ce  befim 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLA'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  apptUare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Ronuhi  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribime,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  piwoeatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
IS  used  to  signifv  aa  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
Tbe  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus.*  The 
decemviri  look  away  die  provocatio;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  conudaris  provocatiooe,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  lAvv*  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were -now  protected  by  the  prmoaUio  and  the  tribii- 
■nidxm  auiilaim;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called,  Appius^  applied 
{appaiavil)  to  the  tribunes  ;  and  when  (nis  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed {provocavit).  Cicero'  appears  to  allude  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy.*  The  complete  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  vrovecare  ad  popuhim;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  ajipd- 
lore  ad,  &.c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  a^j^ 
lore  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate, and  from  one  tribone  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  .original  signification.   In  the  Digest,"  provo- 
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eatio  and  aj^llktlo  are  nsed  indiscrimiaatsly,  to 
ezpKss  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  proTOcatio  seems  so  &r  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
^al  meaning  as  (o  be  tbe  onlv  tenn  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  Tne  emperor  centred 
in  nimsetf  both  the  power  of  the  popolus  and  the 
veto  of  the  tribtines;  but  the  ai>F^  to  him  was 
properly  in  the  last  resort  Appellatio  among  the 
Roman  jurists,  then,  dgnifles  an  appUcatioD  far  re- 
dress from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
on  the  groond  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  soflicient 
ground.  According  to  Ulpian,'  a[^>eals  were  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  "on  account  of  the  injus- 
tice or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decMe  (jidi- 
canles),  thoi^h  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
decisi6n,  as  it  is  not  a  necessaty  consequence  that 
he  who  gires  tbe  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  lemarlc  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  hy  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  deciskm,  alter  the 
nleadlnn  lud  brot^t  tbe  mattcLindi^te  to  an 
isnie.  From  the  emperor  himsllf  there  -was,  of 
course,  no  appeal;  and,  by  a  constitntion  of  Hadil' 
aa^  there  was  no  appeal  irom  the  senate  to  tbe  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  UMba  appeSatorius, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  wainst  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  joc^pnoit  appealed 
fiotn. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  stunmon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
tlwt  he  has  undertaken  to  do.*  The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (appeUaiui)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  nmnuiere. 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUS.  (Vid.  Banishment.) 

APPOLEIA  LEX.    {Vui.  M.^JWP^a^ 

APRI'LIS.   (Vid.  Calenoar,  Rouan.) 

AnP02TA£'10T  rPA*H  iAirpoaraaiw  ypafff),  an 
action  btooght  against  those  metaci,  tx  resident 
aliens,  who  had  u^eeted  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (nyworar^c),  or  exercised  the  rif^ts 
of  fall  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  /uro/uov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachma)  exacted  fivm  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.* 

*APUS  (Sirotpf),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
idhfieAAof.*  It  is  thought  to  have  been  Uie  same 
with  the  Swifl,  or  Hirundo  apus,  L.  Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellas  of  Aristotle  and 
Hiny  was  the  ProceBttria pelofriea, or SUrrmy PetM* 

AQX^M  DTTCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-conrse,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  if[ion 
an  inclinea  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  neariy  all  the  ancient  aqueeducts  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  of  this  descri|rtiou  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
dieir  particniar  construction ;  whether  they  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hUb,  or,  If  not,  ^SJ  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
dispeiLsable  for  such  a  purpose.  ProbaUy  those 
which  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratos  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cde- 
farated  one  of  Pt^ycrates  at  Samos*— were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic.   We  are  informed  by  Fron- 
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tbnis  that  It  was  not  tmtil  about  B.C.  3l3  diat  any 
were  erected,  the  inhabitants  snpplTing  themselTea. 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  tJae  Tiber,  or  ma- 
king use  of  cisterns  and  springs.  The  first  aque- 
duct was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  tbe  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia.*  In  this 
aquaedact  the  water  was  convevHl  btxa  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  ei^t  loues  from  the  eity,  al- 
most entirely  tmder  ground,  since,  mt  of  1J,190 
passns,  its  entire  extend  tbe  water  was  above  grnmd 
only  60  passns  before  it  reached  tbe  Porta  C^iena, 
and  then  was  mly  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re- 
mains of  this  work  no  lonjnr  exist 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  373)  a  second  aqaas- 
duct  was  ht^an  by  M.  Cuiius  DcDtalns,  brwhich 
the  water  was  brou^t  from  the  liver  Anio,  SO  miles 
above  Titnu-  (now  Tivoii),  making  an  extent  of 
43,000  passns,  of  which  only  702  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  VOus,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  another  aquseduct  brotight  from  the 
same  river,  and  ttier^ore  called  Anw  Noma,  Of 
the  Anio  Veins  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Tivoh  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Ma^ore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constiucted  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cemeuL 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censon  11  JEmilias  I«epidns  a^d 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aquK- 
duct  should  be  built;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  ccHisequence  of  Licinini  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  throu;^  his  lands.*  A  more  arandsnt 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  panicti-" 
larlv  as  that  ftunished  by  tbe  Ajuo  Vetus  was  of 
such  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  Q.uintus  Maicius  Rex,  the 
prator,  who  had  superintended  tbe  rep&irs  of  the 
two  aquseducts  already  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Marda* 
This  was  broof^t  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passns;  viz.,  54,2t>7  un- 
der ground,  and,  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches;  uid  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could  ' 
be  stipplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquoeduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Amia  Tepuh,  (B.C.  1^,  and  the 
Aqua  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aausedncts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  fbnning 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  ue  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqna 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res- 
ervoir in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  A^nppa  during  his  iraileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  botn  the  Anio  Vetus  and  tbe  Aqna  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  wells 
(Ulcus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqtu  Mar- 
cia, and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  mio  ft,  inereasing'- 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  fitrmeriy  had  been,  Au- 
gustus built  the  aquseduct  called  Alndtna,  some- 
times called  Augv^  after  its  founder.  The  water 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  AI- 
8ietiuas,andwasofsucbrad  qnalityas  to  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking ;  on  which  account  It  has  beeat 
supposed  that  Augustus  Intended  it  chiefly  Ibr  fill- 
ing his  namnachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  firom  the  other  aquaeducts,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1900  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  rsign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Ani^ 
pa  built  the  aquadvet  called  the  Ajva  Virgo,  wUck 
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tame  it  is  said  to  have  qbiained  because  the  sping 
vhich  sappUed  it  was  first  pointed  oat  hj  a  xirl  to 
some  acildieiswlio  were  in  search  of  water.  rUay, 
howerer,  gives  a  diffimot  or^^in  to  the  name.*  Its 
lagilk  was  14,105  passas,  of  whjch  1S^65  were  on- 
(Kr  inxmd;  and,  ibr  some  part  of  ita  extent  above 
(poimd,  it  was  decorated  with  colmnns  and  statoes. 
'Ibis  aqtuedoet  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
stored by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  completely  mi- 
til  ihe  pootiBcate  of  FiBS  IV.,  1S68,  and  it  still  bears 
the  nine  ti€  Afut  Vergime.  A  lew  3rears  later,  a 
■eeood  annednei  was  ooilt  hy  At^pstus,  for  the 
!  of  soppljing  the  Aqiia  Maida  in  times  of 


The  two  Agamic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claadius, 
viz.,  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Aoio  Novas,  doubled  the 
iatmer  sbjrAj  fjl  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aqaseanets  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vastness 
and  soodity  cf  its  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
sidei^y  greater  extent.  The  Claadia  had  been 
began  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  bat  was 
eompleied  by  his  saccessor>  and  was,  althoo^^  less 
copins  fa  its  simply,  not  at  all  inftrior  to  the  Mar- 
da  ezcdlence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  water  Uself, 
lemaikabte  for  the  qoandty  wtuch-  it  convtnred  to 
tlK  eilT,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  ^D.  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
ia  poiat  of  aiehitectoral  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pie- 
suu,  ftr  ahom  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
naekei  tte  dty,  a  emttfrnums  range  of  exceeding 
Mr  arBctnre,  the  arches  being  in  some  plat^  109 
feet  high.  It  was  moch  more  elevated  than  any  of 
tlK  other  aqondQCts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  coarse 
was  canted  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
■ide  addithms  to  this  vast  work,  by  c(mtinaing  it 
as  &r  as  Mount  Cwliaa,  where  was  a  temple  erected 
toCIandins. 

The  ApM  TVi^Mo,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
amemr  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
AJ>.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tiict  ■qnwhiet  a>  a  branch  of  die  Anio  Novus 
tanghl  from  SoiUaqaenm,  where  tt  was  supplied  by 
a  qnn^ofporer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  Itwas 
hk  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nem,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aqnas- 
dnets  was  held  fay  Sextos  Julius  iSYmtinus,  whose 
Ireadse  Dt  Aputdudiivt  has  supplied  ns  with  the 
foOest  infixmatioa  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  IdslMy  and  conatmction. 

In  addttioB  id  the  aqnaadncts  which  have  been  al- 
ready meniioaed,  there  were  others  of  later  date: 
namdy,  the  AjOmiama,  A.D.  SIS;  the  Abxmdrma, 
AiX  SWi  ad  Ifae  Jma,  AD.  300;  hot  these  seem 
to  have  tea  of  eompaiatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  paitieiilar  aeeoont  of  them. 

The  magnificence  disidayed  by  the  Romans  iq 
Ibeir  poMic  worlcs  of  th£s  class  was  by  Ol  means 
confined  to  (he  e^tal  -,  for  aonradBCts  more  or  less 
Mnodou  were  eonstmctea  by  them  in  railoas 
ad  erea  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire— at  Nicck' 
■edia,  Epb^ns,  Smyrna,  Alexandres,  Syncose, 
Metz,  Kiimes  (the  Pont  dn  Card),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Metida,  and  Segovia.   That  at  Evora,  which  was 
kdi  by  QfOam  Seitoriits,  is  stUl  in  good  pieserva- 
i4a;  aid  at  Hi  tetmi&aiion  in  the  a»  has  a  vbit 
^CBBt  tatMImm  in  two  stories,  (he  lower  one  of 
ihch  has  lanic  f^lBfitPT   Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Jt^MaEmerfta  oTtlK  Romans,  who  established  a 
<WBj  dkere  in  the  time  of  Angcistns,  has  among  its 
aBtfqaities  the  remains  of  two  aquasdncts,  of 
(■eafwUch  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
*^  tien  of  arches;  wbue  vi  Ihe  other  th^  are 
caljtao  which  finm  part  of  the  original  constmc- 
^cea,  it  Rst  being  modem.   Bat  tutof  S^ria, 
«  wlkk  sane  Spanish  writers  have  claiiiMd  an 
uBS^flKf  werlor  to  die  sway  of  the  Ronuais  hi 
"     >M  <ae  of  the  most  perfect  and  magttlflcent 
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works  of  Ihe  kind  anywhere  remaining.  I|  ia  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  piers  being 
eight  ieet  wide  and  elevm  in  depth ;  and  where  u 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  height  is  upward  of 
,a  hnndred  feet,  and  it  has  two  tiers  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

AAer  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal aquBBducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  rfve  some  general  account  of 
their  constniction.  Before  the  mouth  or  opening 
into  the  aqoaednct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  ba- 
sin (^pisdna  Umota),  in  which  the  water  was  collect- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  Its  impuri- 
ties; and  similar  reservoirs  were  fonned  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  specvs,  orwaler-chaimel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  stu,  on  which  account  tiiere  wens  aper- 
tnres  or  vent-hotes  at  certain  distances;  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  abovo 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  were 
ibrmed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  bamed  earth  (terra-cottaL 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  theS 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicisJ  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  fhr  as  was 
practicable,  aquseducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line : 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  ana 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avt^  boring 
throng  hills,  where  that  would  have  heea  attended 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  grcmnd. . 

In  every  aquieduct,  the  casieBa  or  reservoirs  wero 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be- 
sides the  principal  ones — that  at  its  month  and  that 
at  its  termination — there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  sneb  points  neing  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  fUmished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  The  principal 
castelltun  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aquee- 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  varioos 
parts  of  the  ci^.  This  fkr  exceeded  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, not  in  nu^^tnde  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  caa- 
stmclion  and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  iVintf  8iiU,(m  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome ; 
while  the  Pitdiia  Jairabile,  near  Coma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stimaidoas  con- 
struction aboat  200  feet  In  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  Immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  ibrm  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  six^  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellnm  belonging  to  each 
aquaedact  (excepting  the  Atsietina,  .whose  water 
was  convejred  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
nnmber  of'^  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
compnied,  S47 — ^in  Ihe  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighboarboods. 

He  decUvlQr  of  an  aqnsBdnct  (Hbnmaitiaii  amia'S 
was  at  least  the  fbarth  of  an  inch  in  every  lOOftet,^ 
or^cording  to  Vitravius  ■  half  a  fboL  * 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
aediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqnsducts; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  piupose,  under  the  tide  oCcuraiartg, 
or  n-afecU  ofuanm.  These  officers  were  first  cr»- 
attn  by  Augustas,*  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  1^  two  lictois,  three  poblle  slaves,  a  Mcntaiy; 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  abont  seven 
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houdrad  architects  and  othera  were  eonstandj  cm- 
ployed,  under  the  orders  of  the  caratores  aquamm,  in 
att^ding  to  the  aqtueducis.  The  officers  who  had 
charge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  villici,  whose 
doty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aqueeducts  la  their 
course  to  the  city.  S.  The  casteuarii,  who  had  the 
■aperioteDdotce  of  all  the  caatella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  drcuUores,  so  called  be- 
eanse  they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
Into  Uie  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
orer  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
$iHearti,  or  paviours.  S.  The  Udora,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  included  un* 
der  the  general  teno  of  agnarii.* 

AaUjE  DUCTUS.   (Firf.  SERvrruTEB.) 

AaU.fi  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (Fii 

BANiaHM&NT.) 

AaUfi  HAUSTUS.  (Vid.  SBRVrrDTEB.) 
AQJJM  PLUVI.fi  ARCEND.fi  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  aqaa  vUivia  whiih  fell  from  the 
donds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
■adh  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqtut  pluvia  was  allowed  between  th&ownets  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  tne  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter.  1^  anything  d<Hte 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  mm.  flowing  natu- 
rally from  ue  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  oy  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  role  of  law  was  thus  expressed: 
afua  vnferwr  suoermi  aervit.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
teria carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  dam^ 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  dim- 
cult  questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia ;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
venting or  altering  ttie  natural  flow  of  the  waters  1 
The  conclusiw  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  de^lUcm  of  , 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  p<md  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  snch  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  nelgbboor,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  be  bad  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  ibr  the  special  protection 
of  land  (ager):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flnmina  and 
Stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  ^erefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
Y\%  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
wenld  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.* 

ACtU  AHII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
ling, Ac.,  into  the  female  apnrtments.'  Theaqnarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aqon- 
dvcts.  (f^  Aaii£  Ddctds.) 

1.  (Cle..ad  Fkm.,  vUl.,  C— God.  dl..  tn.4S«r4l,  i.  10.)— t. 
a»(.  10,  tit.  9.— Git).,  pn  Hum.,  o.  10.— Topiii.,  e.  B.— BoC- 
mu,  CgmMnt.  m  «0.,  Top.,  b.,  s.  Q.)— S.  (Jmv.,  vL,  tSL) 
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AKA. 

•AaUILA.  I.  A  Roman  militaiT  standard.  (JU.  , 
SiONA  MiLPrARu.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo* 
tie  divided  the  Falcmida  into  'An-oe  (Eagles),  'Upa- 
xrf  (Hawks),  and  'IktZvoi  (Kites),  with  many  subdi- 
visions. M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
'le/Mif  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  afl  the  Fal- 
ccniida  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub- 
fhmilies  of  Hawkt,  FaUows^  and  BugsarJt.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Aquila  (Eagles)  and  Acor 
piiret,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  him, 
the  rest  of  the  Fakoitida.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do*not  difier  much  from  (hoae 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — ^We  will  now 
proceed  to  partictdara.  1.  The  /iop^vo(,  called  also 
irXayrof  or  v^TTo^6voi  by  Aristotle,*  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Fhko  which  beara  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Chprey,  namely, 
the  Fako  Baliaetus,  L.,  or  Pandion  Haliaelus,  Sa- 
vigny.*  It  would  seem  to  be  the  irtpxvoc  of  Homer.' 
3.  llie  npjcvoirrcpoci  said  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulmre,  was  most  probably  that  npecies  of 
VvUvrt  which  gets  the  name  of  VvUwrine  Eagle.  Its 
French  name,  eiccording  to  Belon,  is  Bauttrie.  It 
ia  called  also  yfnnrairrdi  and  bptiKt'kap-/o^  by  Aris- 
totle. 3.  The  (iXMu'erof  of  Aristotle  would  appear 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  "Nisus"  of  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  PandtM  HaUaxtia^ 
Savigny.  4.  The  /leXoviu'erof  of  Aristotle,  called 
also  Aa/u^oiwf  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardooin*  to 
the  small  Black  Ea^s,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  AquHa  Ckrysaeios.  It  is  d.eserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gesner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  fieJiaviueTO(Jta  the  Erne,  or  AquUa. 
AlbidUa  of  late  ornithologists.  6.  The  tv^n  of 
Aristotle  is  ondoubtedly  the  Osafrasa  <yC  Pliny,  and 
the  ftvic  of  IMoseorides.*  It  is  the  Faieo  Otnfrtigut, 
h.  6.  The  irvyapyot  is  suf^wsed  by  Hardotun  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  ie  bUmc  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  E^iot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Haliartvs  Al- 
biciOa,  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  iciyapyo^ 
signifies  "White^led."  7.  The  species  called 
yt^fftof  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  refeired  \n  Har^ 
donin  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Baffiu  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  laigest  of  the  geaiu.  It  is 
the  A^viia  Ckrysaleos,  Vigors.^ 

ACLUILLIA  LEX.   {Vid.  Dimnuh.) 

ARA  (fiufior,  ^riptov),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  tenn  denoting  any  stracttne 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  apou 
it  oflerings  made  to  the  gods.  AUare,  probably  coo- 
tracted  from  alia  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  largef,  higher,  and  more  expen»ve  structures. 
Hence  Menaicas,*  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphms,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  aUars,  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  quailvar  aras :  Eeet 
dwu  tm,'Dapimt  dnas,  aliaria,  PhaAo."  Servios, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
aitana  were  erected  only  in  nonour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  (Hily 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  ofi^ 
ed  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,'  but  in  cavi- 
ties {tertAea,  terobtetUi,  P60fMi,  X&kkoi)  dug  in  the 
pound.*  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  we  find  that 
m  some  cases  an  altate  was  erected  upon  an  ant,  or 
even  semal  high  altars  npcm  one  of  mferior  eleva- 
tion- 


1.  (H.  A.,  U.,  n.}-*-  (WlIlMiiUvr^  OnHlHkfr.  uik  ff^ 
Bit.  ft.)-!.  (B^  n«.}-4.  (Gmmt,  d«  AvibM.— BnolM^ 
Nat.  HiM.,  itA.  a.,  m.  4.)-i.  (is  Pltn^H.  H.,  x.,  l.)-4.  <iL, 
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As  amoiff  the  ancleats  almost  every  reli^ons 
•a  was  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  oRen 
Hcessaiy  to  provide  altais  on  the  spnr  of  the  oc- 
casioD,  aad  they  were  then  constructed  of  earth, 
sods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot.  Thns, 
"  Ertrit  sakitas  oangatu  cespiiis  aras."^  Also,  when 
fneas  and  Tamus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  widiing  to  bind  ihemselres  by  a  solemn 
gath,  ihey  erect  artu  graminfos.'  Availing  Bimself 
of  this  practice,  Teiamon  adroitly  ward«i  off  the 
ellects  aC  ihe  jealonsy  of  Hercules,  whose  rage  he 
had  exdtfd  fay  makiog  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Ilimn,  and  dias  appearing  to  soipass  his  com- 
panion in  glory.  Pntsaed  by  Hercales,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  swoid,  and  seeing  his  danger,  he 
tet  about  colketing  the  scattered  stones;  anawnen 
Herenles,  on  taming  np,  asked  what  be  was  aboQt, 
be  answered  tiiat  fie  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
"HptuJiif  Ka>JjviKoc,  and  thus  saved  his  life.* 

When  the  occasioD  was  not  sudden,  and  especially 
ff  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  they  were  built  with  regular  courses  of  masonry 
er  bticnrork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam- 
vies  on  the  cohmm  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the 
Kft-hand  figure  io  the  woodcut  annexed. 


The  first  denation  from  this  absoltue  simplicity 
•f  Sana  conaistcd  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/Joair, 
>nd  of  a  correepoDding  projection  at  the 
Hop.  ibe  latter  (iaxofiit,  licMov  kuxdpc^)  being  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  ana  the  objects  offer«i  in 
sacrifice.  These  two  pans  are  so  common  as  to  be 
ilnkOGt  imiiorm  trres  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
viQ  be  foond  in  all  the  figures  iiLserted  undemeath. 

The  altar  os  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagned  with  Jupriter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
comtfltatioa  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
nreplaee  ud  two  on  the  base.* 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
{kvi-nfrnw)  «aa  Mmetimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.* 

Aliais  wen  either  square  or  roood.  The  latter 
foim,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
ezaopUfied  in  the  fisUowing  figures : 


T%M  oo  the  left  hand  is  fhmi  a  painting  at  Ber- 
<^aseom.  Tlie  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
k>  ^  goiiiis  of  some  spot  on  Moimt  Vesuvius. 
Be  ippeais  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,^  and  is  par- 
tika^  of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  hare  been 
«fatitohim  on  the  altar.   The  rigfatrfaand  figure 


1-  «8.)~4.  (Vii».,  Ma.,  rii.,  II8.>-3.  (Apl- 

fl^n.,  i^Vid.  aCiun  Hor.,  Cano.  I.,  tix.,  IS.)— 4.  (En- 
tM^  1113.)  —  9.  (EraKath.,  CaUtfer.,  M.  —  Conipv* 
BjT^  iL.  »  ;  Ant.,  40S  ;  »d  Cicero'i  tniulatioa, 

Sr        U«,  iL,  «.)-«  tH«nm.,  SpirtL,  71.)-7.  (Virf., 


represents  an  altar,  which  was  found,  wilh  three 
others,  at  Antium.*  It  bears  the  inscription  ari 
TENTORTM.  Od  it  is  sculpturcd'  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  and 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  kaxapif  is  distinguished  by 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  mat  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  of 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  without 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  unvpot. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con^ 
sidered  as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
verbeiue* 

Theocritus*  enumerates  the  three  following,  viz, 
the  oak,  Ihe  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  show* 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbeoin  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  aquam,  d  moUi  dnge  heec  aliaria  viita, 
Verbenasque  adoU  pingva,  et  mascvia  turn."* 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.*  Many  altar* 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons^  and 
garlands  sculptured  up^i  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imilati<m  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercLsed  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities. 
We  see,  for  example;  on  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt ;  to  Apollo,  the  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  lyre  or  cithara;  to  Bac- 
chus, the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  He^ 
cules  -,  to  Sylvanua,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  wrpress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Temple 
of  XMana  at  Ephesus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
style,  the  ouUine  of  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  oar  first  woodcut 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montfaucon  *  decorated 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  tb« 
four  coraeis,  bears  the  following  inscription,  iu- 
clnded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves: 

lOVI 
OPT.  MAX. 
BT  HERCVLl 

INVICTO 
C.  TVTICANTi 
CaLLIAT. 

EX  VOTO  ' 

We  select  this  example,  because  It  illustrates  the 
fiict  that  the  same  altar  was  often  creeled  in  hoDoux 
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of  more  than  one  divini^.  It  vaJ,  howerer.  oeces- 
taxy  that  such  divinities  shaifui  i.xve  someming  in 
common,  w  that  ihej  might  be  properly  associated ; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  JDn  eomnutna,  '9tol  ovf^oftot,  6fio6ofuoi,'  or 
moivodufuoi.*  At  Olympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  sacred  to  two  diviaities,  so  u  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  It  was  not  uo- 

nsual  to  erect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
divinity,  (m  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Viigil's  fifth  eclogue;  and  the  veiv  same 
otvession  is  In  part  repeated  him  in  the  £neid : 
**$!»  fttoMur  aras~l<feptiuu?*  In  Theocritus,* 
three  bacchantes,  havli^  collected  veibens,  as  we 
liave  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
SeoMle  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  tUs  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed :  for  it  was  Uien  luces- 
aary  that  the  number  of  altars  should  eonespcmd 
to  the  mnltitude  of  the  victims.  A  cerenumy  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolmus, 
Seems  to  have  been  designed  in  Imitation  of  the 
pactice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
pie  head  of  the  tyrant  Maxlmin  was  brought  to 
RfHue,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
In  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  (aras  cespaittas),  on 
which  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,*  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Aulis 
pieseDt  a  hecatomb.  A  beautifal  plane-tree  is  seen 
Beside  a  clear  fountain;  ohWtelns  and  the 
uiests  are  assemlrfed  under  its  wide -spreading 
branches ;  the  spot  is  encirded  with  altars  {i/M 
Kftvvvv),  and  the  victims  are  dain  aloiig  the 

Vitmvins*  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulaera)  before  widok  they  were 
placed.  Of  the,  amlicatitn  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a' medallion  on  the  arch  of  Constao- 
tlne  at  Rome.  See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apt^o  widk  some  of  his  attributes, 
vk.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithan,  and  plectrum. 


The  altar  is  about  half  as  his^  as  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  ihmt  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  o{  verbenso.  The  statue 
stands  in  an  &Xaoc,  or  grove  of  laurel.  One  of  the 
sacrificers,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  he  expresses  by  lilting 
up  his  r^t  hand  and  teuching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  fiiequently  used  instead 
of  alurs,  and  which  are  ezpUUted  under  the  atti.- 
cle  Tripos. 

We  have  already  had  occasioo  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in. 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  miam  require, 
as  on  the  side  a£  a  mountain,  on  the  snore  (M  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  which 
were  intended  to  be  pennaneait,  and  whidi  wer^ 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  bekniged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  ^owa 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Ahts.  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  tenses  at  Pompeii,^ 
or  within  the  cells  of  the  temple,  and  principallx 
before  the  statue  of  the  divimty  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  templi; 
{0ufiol  irpovdoi*)  were  altars  of  burDt-offerines,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  (vtchnus,  ofayia,  Tepeia} 
were  presented :  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  {^vfuAfutra,  #tia)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
bouses.  In  the  Andria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbena  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  beibre  the  door  of 
the  house.  A  lai^  altar  to  Zetis  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Pnam's 
palace  in  Iliam.*  Hither,  according  to  the  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  fled  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  draped 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  lefiige.  The  supplicauts  were  con- 
sidered as  placing  themselves  under  the  protecticxi 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecrated  : 
and  violence  to  the  onibrtunale,  even  to  slaves  and 
criminals,  in  snch  circmnstances,  was  regarded  as 
violoice  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  modnced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enant, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Vligil  rep* 
resents  the  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  o(  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  pateras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
story  of  Hannibal's  oaUi  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars ;  and,  indeed,  for 
Uke  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
nniversally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  ell  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  cmsideraiims  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  sltar. 

•ARAB10A,  called  also  ArtAievs  lapis,  and  Arab- 
tea  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.^ 

•'ARACH'NE  (ipaxpn  or  -i?c),  the  Spider,  or  genua 
AraneOf  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle,* but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satislaetorily 
ascwtained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
thenamesofiAKocandXvxof.*  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  rdiarui,  and  the 
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kHer  Ae  ibwus  (iMuKua.  SpKngd  is  ikzfber  erf" 
tfildon  that  no  ancient  author  InsiuMiced  tlK  Aranm 
Ttrwrntmia.    But  vid.  PauMiOiOH,^ 

•ARACHII>^A  (apdrtitfa),  a  apeeies  of  Pea,  the 
sane,  according  to  Stackhoase  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  Latifnu  ampUcarpus,  Stackboose  pjoposes  to 
cead  ifdttiwa  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.* 

•AR'ACOS  iipajto{),  aplaat,  which  Sfnmgel,  in 
AeiwieditKmofhiaR.H.H^Piaitoasthei<g<4^ 
nu  Untawtiu;  but  in  bis  Beamd,  he  inclines  to  the 
Piimmmmue.  Stackhoase  hesitates abcntadmowl-' 
cdgiiuF  it  as  the  Vicia  eraaa,  or  Tufled  Vetcb.* 

•ARATfEA.   (Ftd.  Abachhs.) 

ARATQA  ffiparau),  two  sacrifiea  offered  erery 
yeartt  Si^oB  in  hcMkoor  of  Aratos,  the  great  genenil 
of  the  Aebieaiis,  who,  afier  his  death,  was  luutoared 
bjr  his  cuauuyiuen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
ccmuuad  of  aa  otacle>  The  foil  account  of  the  two 
festire  dajs  is  preserved  in  Plutarch's  Liie  of  Ara- 
ms.' The  SieyoQians,  says  he^  offer  to  Aral  us  two 
tanUm  emr  jrear,  the  oae  on  the  day  on  which 
ht  dettrwaJ  bs  nalxTe  town  ftom  Qrranny,  which  is 
fle  fifth  of  the  month  oC  Daisios,  the  same  which 
the  *<iMiaw«  call  Aathesterlon ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  ed  uttj^pta.  The  other  thesy  celebrate  in  the 
Boitlh  ia  whiich  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices; 
m  the  secood,  the  priest  trf*  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
iftind  vilh  [niiple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
wmg  to  the  guitar  the  actois  of  the  stage.  The 
potihe  teaeber  iyvfomaiapxoi)  led  bis  boys  and 
youfcs  m  proeesakML  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
AiabO)  fijlfiowed  by  the  smatois  adorned  with  gar- 
bofit,  after  iHtom  came  those  citi^ns  who  wisl 
to  jobi  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
■cne,  he  adw,  some  parts  of  the  solemnity,  bat  the 
prjacip^  hoBonis  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
dthff  ciicnmstanees.* 

ARATRUM  {6poTpoi>),  «  pkmdl. 

The  Cheeks  Mppear  to  baTC  hai^from  the  earliest 
liB^  dimrities  in  the  fiuhkn  of  their  plen^. 
Bemod*  adrises  the  farmer  to  hare  always  two 
pkmgbs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  mAt  be 
ready  fn  use ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  called  avToyw,  because  in  it  the  ploufh- 
tafl  (7^,  kuris,  htra)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
Vmlm  witti  the  ahare-beam  (iXtyio,  dau,  detUttU) 
■ad  the  pale  (fi^toQt  loroSoevf,  Umo) ;  and  the  other 
caOed  r^KTow,  i.  e.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  ahoTfrme&tioned  parts,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
justed to  cue  another,  and  fkstened  together  by 

He  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  tfu  fi>imer 
kmd  was  by  taking  a  yotmg  tree  with  two  branches 
pneeeding  from  its  trunk  kt  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  ptongfaing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pole,  <me  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  taS,  and  die  other  penetrated  the 
grtKmd,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
« iron,  folfiUed  the  purpose  of  a  share.   This  form 
fiahibittd  in  the  appeimost  figure  of  the  annexed 
VQodcnt,  taken  from  a  medal.   The  next  figure 
iiow3  me  plloogh  still  used  in  Mjrsia,  as  described 
and  delineated  oy  a  late  bavelier  in  that  country, 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  comidicated 
Au  the  first  plough.  Inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
liens  irf*  timber  uutead  of  one,  a  handle  [ix^rXii, 
fea)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
it  Mr.  Fellows*  observes  that  each  portion  of 
tes  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
J^e,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  snited  only  to  die 
e^mB  preraUing  where  he  observed  it;  diat  it  is 
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held  by  one  hand  only;  that  the  form  of  the  shart 
(pmic)  varies;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
tiaed  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  (xdrptvoc),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share."  See  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plou^  which  he  saw  in  ttutk 
country,  a  deseripticxi  amroaching  still  nearer  to 
the  irvxrdv  uporpov  o€  Homer  and  Hesfod.  '*  It  fs 
composed,"  says  he,  "  of  two  curved  jrieces  of  wood; 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  fonid 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joinra  to  die  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  Inm,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pule  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  witn  no  ether  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploi^hman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right'"  A  beautiful  vieil' 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  ptoiu^  tai  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  (Xympio.' 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Conseuaently,  they  do  not  here  requir* 
any  farther  description.  (Fid.  Jugum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  vole,  in  the  compacted 
idongh^was  attached  the  pLmgMaH,  which,  accord-' 
mg  to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  die  nptvo^,  t.  e.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natnral  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  werft 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mool 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

*'  Con^mto  in  tSois  m^na  m  JUxa  dmaim 
t%  burim,  el  cunn  fmMm  aedpt  vbaia  arairi.'** 

The  npper  end  of  the  boris  being  held  by  the 
plotighman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuoaa  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descriptfan 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil: 

1.  llie  cor/A-^Mu-f/s  or  m(mZi^-i(Mir(&,  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  whicti  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "Binec  aures, 
dupllct  aptantur  dentalia  dorso."  AccordinR  to 
Palladins,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  bofli 
with  earth-hoards  (auriia)  and  without  them  (^sm- 

htadle,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellowtfs 
woodcut,  and  likewise  In  the  following  represent*, 
tion  of  an  andent  Italian  plough.   Viigil  considen 
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ftis  part  u  used  to  turn  the  plon^  at  the  end  of 
the  nurrow:  "SUvoiue,  fua  cumu  a  Urgo  Unqtuat 
iMM."  Serrios,  however,  in  his  oote  oa  this  line, 
explains  ftim  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
dentaha,  ».  the  two  share-beams,  which  Vii:gil 
mppOBes,  were  in  the  form  of  tbe  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he*  describes  hydvptid  dorso,  the  buria  was 
bstened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  sUra  to  the 
f^tj  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Oreeks,  that  described  bj  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 
used,  DO  donbt,  in  his  cOuntTy  (see  the  following 
woodcQt),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plou^,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
unds.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Btiva  {tx^r?.^^) 
was  nsed  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
80  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pedatly  applicable:  "AratarslaM pane  redus  inniii' 
Mr;***  ana  the  expressiocis  of  Ovid,  "Stivaque  in- 
nima  orator^''  and  '^Inde  pninens  Jttnm  deiignat 
wiama  stiieo.*  In  plaeeof  "sttoa,"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  tenn  "  cajmhis  "  hse  mawu 
a^uium  prensi  moderaiius  araln."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buns 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (iiufiitCTtJi»*)  was  fixed  across 
the  sanunit,  and  on  this  the  labnuer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guidin?  the  plough  in  a 
itraight  line,  his  dmv  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
inffident  depth  into  tne  soil.  Vu^  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Deprem  analn."'' 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  tbe  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addititmal  strength, 
was  called  (nrdA/,  in  Latin  fuicrum. 

The  coulter  (culteT*^  was  used  by  tbe  Romans  as 
tt  is  wldi  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  catting  through 
die  roots  which  came  In  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overtnming  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Fliny,  two  small  wheels  (raUe. 
ntula)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rbstia;  ana 
Servius*  mentions  tbe  use  of  them  in  the  country 
o(  Vin^l.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
of  a  vheel-ploagfa,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 

Sved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
ws  distinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
ploogh-tail^  and  tbe  handle  or  tUva.^*  The  pumgh 
oorr^ponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
BOW  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  which  Mar- 
nrn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
Gwgies. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  nsoalW  ploughed  their 
land  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ing was  called  protdndere,  or  novore  (veovaBai,  ved- 
ftmat) ;  the  aecond,  offTingne,  or  iterare ;  and  the 
lUrd,  Uran,  or  Urtiare."   The  field  which  under- 

1.  (Bm^  Op.  et  DiM,  «T.)-I.  (i..  ».>-3.  (Met.,  Tiii.,  SIB.) 
— (FHt.,tr„tt5.)— 6.  (Bpntde  PonW,  i.,  8,  (Vu- 
mDa  IdDf.  Ut.,  iT.)-7.  IQy>if- i.,  45.1-8.  (Kin..  H.  N., 
vria.,  48.)-«.  (L  c.)— 10.  (CariM,  Km.  ffAM.,  t.,  pL  SS,  No. 
(Ant^  DiM..  381^^^.  Hat.,  vii.,  llQ^ind^  Do 


went  the'  "  piDBdsrio^  was  caUed  veniehm  or  lu- 
vaU  (wdr),  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em- 
ployed, because  the  liresh  surface  was  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  required  to  be  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  by  the  ^are.* 
The  term  "  ofiringere,"  from  ob  and  frangere,  was 
applied  to  the  second  jdoag^g,  because  the  lone 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  ana 
cat  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  at 
right  ^angles  to  its  former  direction.*,  Tbe  lield 
which  onderwent  this  process  was  called  ager  Hera- 
tut — ^n-oXoc.*  After  the  second  idougfaing,tfae  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  oflen,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  W  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  {occatio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth-boards  to 
his  share  (iabvla  adnexa*).  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  levd  snriace  of  the 
"ager  tterotei"  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porae,  and  also  lirte,  whence  came  the  verb  Uran, 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  ddirare,  to  decline  troai  the 
straight  line.*  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  se^,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrowa  (oiXoxis',  nld)  for  car- 
rying off  tbe  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call- 
ed aege*  and  rpimAoc.  The  oae  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough- 
ing was  practised  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  anciente  ploughed  three  times  onlv,  it 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  oi  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heavier 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  RoooAns  ploughed 
foor  times,  the  proscissio  being  peifcffmed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  betweoi 
one  crou  and  another  two  whole  years  intervened.* 
A  field  BO  managed  was  called  rerpdiro^f.' 

When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  day's  .a- 
boor,  he  turned  the  instnunent  upside  down,  and  me 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tall  and  handle  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground^-a  scene  ffihihitftd  to  ns  fa 
the  following  lines : 
"  Viden  fessos 
CoSotraAeitieslanguidoP^ 

The<  Oreeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughiogj  but  they  also  used  asses  for 
light  soils.*  The  act  of  yokuiff  together  an  qx  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  lOTbidden  by  tbe  law 
of  Moses,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison bv  Plantus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  ui  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth- 
er." 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  fVom  Ovid's  JF^aM, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  tbe  site  of  Rome.  Oo  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  tt^ther; 
"  A/^  jvgvm  niveo  cum  bove  vacca  tujifi*^*  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  tbe  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  tbe  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.'* 

AR'BITER.   (Vuf.  JcBEX.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

'ARBTJTUM  (fit/toiKvXov  or  x^apov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  A»*irfw;  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  oar  strawbeny,  ex- 
cept that  it  Is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  the  ■ 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute-tree 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  have  sup- 
posed that  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acorns 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 

^iTTPlin.,  H.  N.,  itiii.,  40.1— S.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Virg.,  GeoTK^  i_ 
VT,  06.— FertM,  a.  t.  OIInii((i.)— 1.  (Cie.,  De  OrM.,  ii.,  SO.) — «. 
(rtin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Col.,  I.  o.)— «.  (Theophrart.,  D«  Ctat.  PI.. 
iii.,  6.— Viry.,  Cooi^.,  i.,  fI-f».}—7.  (Theocr.,  xxt.,  «•>— 8. 
(Hot.,  Epod.,  ii.,  «.)—».  (Vim*,  Db  Ha  Boat.,  ii.,  «.— PJlb.,  H. 
«.,  Tiii..  08.— Cd,,  yii.,  1.)— 10.  (Dent.,  woi.,  10.)— I],  (AuL. 
iU  S,  91-96.}— 13.  mjmn.,  FWb.,  05.)— 13.  (Ccanpu*  Vin_ 
^,T.,7iS^-Cie.,ni^ii..40.)-^«.  (Hoi..  Od,  L,  11^ 
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enltrraiioa  of  con.  The  berria  of  the  aitrate, 
hoverer,  are  hardly  eatable:  when  taken  In  too 
neat  qconiities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic:  and 
Pbnf  infixma  as  that  the  term  unede  vr&  lainiiiarty 
applied  ID  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  an- 
UK  to  eat  more  than  one  (uniu,  "one,"  and  eda, 
"lo  eat"').  The  same  writer*  describes  the  fiuit 
is  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  yet,  in  the 
islaad  of  Coisica,  an  agreeable  vine  is  sara  to  be 
piepand  from  it.  The  term  vnedo  ipas  also  given 
to  the  tiee  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
oxan  nomenclature,  Arbutus  vnedo.  The  peculiar 
IHopetties  ascribed  to  the  froit  of  the  arbute-tree 
exist  in  senial  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
^Iietr  geaenl  ooalities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
'  and  dinretic.  The  Ledum  paMtstn  renders  beer 
heary  wben  osed  in  the  manulactnre  of  that  bev- 
erage; Jtkffdgdtmdnm  ponticvM  and  maximum,  Kal~ 
MM  latifiHa,  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
be  Ten<»nons.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
thioqgh  Ponms,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
fbvets  of  the  Aeafe*  fomtica.  The  sbocMs  of  An- 
Awmtia  MMiUfiHa  poiaon  goats  in  Nipal.'  {Vid. 
AaacTta) 

•AllBiJTCS  iKSfiapofl  the  Arbnto  or  Wild 
Soawbeiiy-tree,  AmOus  wudo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call- 
ad  la  Latia  «f6haui,  ia  Greek  K6/aumr  and juftaUv- 
Im,  aad  io  English  the  wOd  strawberry,  fn»n  the 
RsemUanee  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(Fi^AaBCTCM.)  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  A  rhnte- 
Oee,  OSes  die  epidket  kerridit*  about  uie  meaning  of 
vUeh  commentators  are  not  agreed.*  The  oest 
opiDiao,  however,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
^■Btiai  to  the  roggedness  of  the  bark,  which  is  the 
satfe  in  vhich  Senius  also  seems  to  take  it.*  Fee, 
however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
Uringent  taste  of  the  arbnte.  In  fact,  the  leaves, 
buk,  and  finit  afford  a  very  strong  astringent,  and 
a»nxd  Ibr  this  purpose  in  medicine.— Tbeie  does 
Bot  leem  to  be  any  notice  tt  the  Fnmtria  naea,  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  dassica.  It  is  de- 
Knbed  by  PUi^,  and  had  been  previoasly  men- 
timed  by  Ovid.*^ 

ARCA.  (<i&jF^),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  used  in 
several  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

L  A  enest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  money;  and  the  phrase  ex  area 
uhm  baa  the  meaning  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Ciceio  presses  Atticos  to  send  him  some 
Staines  fhm  Gnece,  he  sajpL  "N«  dmbUaria  mttere 
cf  tfrBCMsfrwcMjUtfo."'  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.*  The 
tena  arem  was  nsaalhr  ap|died  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  tfaejr  money,  and  was  opposed 
lo  the  smaller  ZooiaV*  taeaUvA,"  and  crvmma. 

II.  The  Amu.  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  e<]iiiva]em  lo  the  fitatSf  that  is,  the  imperial 


IIL  The  Aacx  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
pKsons  were  buried,'*  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
orpee  was  placed  previously  to  burial.'* 

Iv.  The  AacA  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
fA,  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.** 
•ARKEUTHOS.  (FW.  JtwiPERUs.) 
AR'CERA  was  a  covered  eaniage  or  Utter, 
•Rad  with  doths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
■  Kerne  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
^aat  obtained  the  name  of  arcem  on  account  of  its 
iQEaiianee  to  an  area}* 


1.  iVSa.  H-  N..  xis.,  H.)— 3.  (nciii.,  8.>— 3.  (Lindlrj'i  Bot- 
^-s.M.>_4.  (Gmr.,  iu,  N.)-4.  (Fta,  Flora  da  Virple.  p. 
«i-«*V-(L  dm  Vim.,  1.  c— Martym  in  Vwir.,  Owwa.)  ii.,  «.) 
— '  iMm.  Append..  ». ».  «<ji«j»t.)— 8.  ((Sc.  ad  At.,  i.,  8.- 
Cmwfut  Cdm.,  iiL,  3.  "  £•  ra*  arcam  {wtrinraiiliu  exban- 
U»T,  »  ;  «iT.,  SM.J-IO.  (JnT.,  i.,  89.)— n. 
fi«*-&.E.>~lt.  {Srmn.,  t.,  U.— Compare  Diff.  W,  tit.  4,  i. 
1.*— II  im.  Vrt,  ito  Vlr.  Dl.,  c       Lbmi,  »ui^73B.)— 14. 
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ARCHAIRESIAI  (^x<"f>»n'aO  were  the  assesa. 
biles  of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  electkm 
those  magistratesat  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  tot  (xAi^puTQt'},  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesinotheta.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  tj:e(poro»5nM),  the  most  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  {roftiai),  and  all  tha 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute, 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  works,  ftc, 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyz  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  fisr  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.'  It  is  not  certain  at  wfiat 
lime  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
piesided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
arcbons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  stratcgus,  had  recourse  to  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  pimishment  to  that  offence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  dexao'/wr.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
their  votes  was  called  upxt^tpcotd^^tv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  tl^  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (irpoSdAAeofltu*),  and 
the  people  declared  tbair  acceptance  or  rejecUon  of 
each  by  a  show  of  huids.  They  never  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
allying  npon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  why  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c :  the  expression  for  this 
was  i^woBai  r^^xvv,  or  rtiv  retporovlav.'  It, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  pffice  to  which 
he  was  chosen,  be  cotdd  not  enter  upon  the  dis< 
chai^  of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation {AoKifiaata)  before  the  ihesmothets.  If  he 
Ihiled  in  paaoing  bis  examination  {iiroioKiftaed^ai), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  urt/Ua.*  AH  ptih- 
lic  oSIcers,  however,  were  snbject  to  the  htixeip^ 
Tovta,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  pmany  at  the  commencement  of  its 
period  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (a7To;t;ciporot'e(a0at).  In  the 
Attic  orators,  we  not  unfrequeutly  read  oTindividik- 
als  being  thus  deprived  of  their  offices,*  (Fid. 
Archom,  p.  83.) 

•ARKEIOK  (Firf.ABKTJON.) 

ARCHEION  {Apx'^iov)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
panicularlr  applied  to  the  arcnive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  rb  dtj/ioaiov.'  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  ibe  mother  of  the  gods 
Tp^tov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
jwesident  ^tmoTaTTic)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred.' 

ARCHIATER  {ipxiaTp<yc,  compounded  of  apx^ 
or  apx*^v,  a  chief,  and  larpof,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  has  been  the  snbject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians''  fipx""  t"" 

larpuv),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  (quati  tov  fip^wTtif  larpoc)-  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  for 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  etymology  it  cannot 


I .  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  134.}-^.  (Domoath.,  D«  Coron.,  p.  rn.)—i, 
(Demortb.,  ««p)  naiwTp.,  p.  379.)— 4.  (DcmoBth.  in  Anrtofir.,  t 
p.  770,)— 5.  ( Vtrf,  Demortfi,  c.  Timoth..  p.  1 187  ;  c.  Thooenn. 
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PokilUt  have  any  otto'  acaat^  and  of  ill  the  words 
ainiila^y  fonnea  {ipj^triKTiM,  ifixirpU^vog,  dpxi- 
tirieiiowot,  Ac)  there  u  not  one  that  has  an;  refer* 
eace  to  "tie  prince."  9l  We  find  the  title  applied 
10  physiciaos  vho  Ured  at  Edessa,  Alezajuliea,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  Feigning.  3.  Ga- 
len' speaks  of  Andromachos  being  appointed  "/o 
rule  oMr'*  the  physicians  (upxeiv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be 
"aichiater."  4.  Augustine*  applies  the  word  to 
JEsculapiua,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
coime)  to  oni  Saviour,*  in  both  whicn  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  physician."  5.  It  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  -mth  protomediaa,  supra  meai- 
CM,  Jomtmu  meduffrKni,  ana  sttperposiius  medkomm, 
all  which  ezpre&sions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c,  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  arckUUer.  7.  The  archiatri 
vete  divided  into  A.  sancU  palatii.  vho  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populares,  woo  attended  on 
the  peojde;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  off  those  who 
bore  this  title  were  not  " physicians  to  the  prince" 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opio- 
iaa  seems  to  arise  from  the  foct,  that  of  all  those 
vho  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  eertainly  were  jdiysiciana  to  the  em- 
peror  as  well }  but  this  is  only  what  might,  i  prwri, 
Be  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (ji^lt  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
Is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Neto,  and  invaitor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  (Vui.  Theriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
<^  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
&et,  the  history  of  the  title  Is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  leam  the 
ranK  ana  duties  attached  to  it  In  afier  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  lo  have  been 
divided,  and  we  mid  two  distinct  classes  of  archil' 
tri,  viz.,  those  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.* 
The  A.  saocti  palatii  were  persons  of  hign  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  thai  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  bad 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also :  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,*  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  tne  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  Lheir 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
ftom  old  a^  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  ex-arcAiairi  or  ex-archiatris.^  The  A.  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
etmUng  to  its  size.*  Rome  had  fourteen,  b«rides 
oat  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.* 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, bat  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich." 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  nrovincea,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves."  The  office  i^ipears  to  have 
been  more  iQcratlve  than  that  of  A.  a.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Ca&sio- 
doms"  the  title  "coma  archiairorvm,"  "eoontof  die 
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archiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his  dnttei; 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  BiUter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difiicolties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vtcartu  or  dux.* 

ARCHIMI'MUS.  (T^MiKoa.) 

ARCHITECTU'ItA.  {Vid.  Ampbitheatrvbi, 
Aqbb  DdctuSi  Ancna,  Basiuoa,  Batv,  Hovbe, 
Temple,  Ac.) 

ARCHITHEOHOS.   (Vtd.  TnEoaii.) 

ARCHON  ffipxuv).  The  govenunent  of  Athens 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otnef 
states.*  It  began  with  monarchy  ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing tbnmgh  a  dynasty  and  .aristocracy,  ended  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  These^  may  be 
•said  to  have  been  the  fizsl.;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  o[  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  nnitm  of  the  diflerent  and 
indep^ident  states  of  Attica  underone  head.*  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
pntriotism  in  meetinz  death  for  nis  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  nave  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  /3a<»Aevc.  or 
kbig.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  ft 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  uprovrtt,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appdnted  fbr  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  oobles,  the  office 
being  made  inevdmot,  or  accountable,*  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it;  and  perhaps  like  the  barons  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  dqK>siti(ai. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  UHitlnn- 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidse,  or  house  of  Codras,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty^  till  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  arcnon  of  that  family 
elected  as  snch.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
GS4),  a  much  greater  change  took  place :  the  ar^ 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  collet  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
(xeipotwia)  Smm  the  Eupatridae,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidas  exclusively. 
7*his  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  properiy,  stilt  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  an^,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  ai^>eal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself.* 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  506)  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  bis  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
alpeai;,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,^  we  are  forced  lo  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  lime 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authori^  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  us  to  some  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  laA 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  Aristei- 
des,*  who,  after  the  battle  of  Platsea  (B.C.  479), 
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■boHsM  the  property  qnalificBtiiKi,  tluwifi*  open 
tttt  ajdunslup  ofligr  msgisiiEcm  to  aU  tEe  citi- 
MBS,  that  iSj  to  ibe  Theles  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  unner  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
iSolon's  laws  to  bold  any  magistracy  at  all;  in  con- 
fonmcy  with  which,  we  find  that,  eren  in  the  time 
of  Aiisteides,  the  arebons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiaat  claaa  o(  citixena  (tl  wnrrofoaiofudi^ 

StiU,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  lestpctians, 
some  seeniitf  was  kA  to  ensure  respectabijiitr;  for, 
pievioosly  to  SB  archon  enteriiig  on  office^  ne  an- 
derweai  an  examination,  called  the  iv&Kptaift'm  to 
his  being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizoL  a  good 
aon,  and  qoaliied  ia  point  of  propeity:  «  i^et  t6 
Tip^/im ;  waa  the  qoMtioo  put.  Now  thore  are* 
KiAg  leaMos  for  Bupposfng  that  thb  foim  of  ex- 
amfnatioa  cmUDoed  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
tesdes  j  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
fuestico  was  not  girem  to  the  Thetes  {Bomiseaons- 
fy,  bat  onlj  to  sncn  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
oi  jHDperty.  Bat  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  »^rnintH\ 
thai  this  Jailer  limitation  soon  became  obsolete;  for 
we  lead  in  Ljsias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  leceive  a  stale  aUowance,  was  not  disqualified 
bxa  being  archon  br  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bodily  iaiiiDihr ;  freedom  from  aJl  such  defects  be- 
iag  leqrind  ior  the  office,  as  it  was  in  srane  re- 
qieets  of  a  sacred  characm.  Yet,  eAu  after  paaa- 
in^a  aaiiaftctoiy  avaxptoif,  each  of  the  archoos,  in 
ctHamon  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
dqxsed,  on  conmlaint  ol  misoondnct  made  before 
Oie  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
fi^taay.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  tmxevoTovca, 
MS  it  was  called,  took  place;  and  we  re^*  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archwis  was  deprived 
of  office  {ax^upoTow^)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
one  of  their  body :  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
OD  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.-  (  Vid. 
AacnAiBCaut.) 

Wiih  irspect  to  the  later  aecs  of  Athenian  histo- 
ly*  we  leaiB  from  Strabo*  mat  even  in  his  day 
(jiijfi  *<r)  liie  Romans  allowed  the  fireedom  of 
AllieBs:  and  we  may  c<mclnde  that  the  Athenians 
voold  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
itiOi  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  thoogfa  still  in  ex- 
tecMt  was  meietr  honorary,  we  might  expect 
bom  ue  analogy  M  the  consulate  at  Rome;  and, 
indeed,  ve  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
stiangeis,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
ova*,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
bly and  eooits  of  justice  established  by  Solon,^ 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  ]ost  the 
great  poUtieal  power  which  they  at  one  time  pos- 
sesed,*  and  tnat,  too,  after  the  division  of  tneir 
fODctioos  among  nine.  Tbey  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  diteciois  of  the  government,  but. merely 
■unieipai  magistrates,  exercising  l^metions  aiKl 
bearing  titles  wUch  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  statea  that  the  duties  of  the 
■ia^  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  &fh 
piw  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  ipxuy  hnnnifiot, 
Com  the  year  bdng  distinguished  by  and  registered 
ia  bm  Bame.   Tbe  aecond  was  styled  upx'-"'  P*^' 
uirc.  or  the  kiug  archon ;  the  third,  mXtfiapx<K,  or 
ananoder-in-chief;  the  remaining  six.  ^M^rnu, 
■k^lalors.  As  r^«idstheduties  of  the  archons, 
it  ii  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  bel(»ig- 
ei  to  diem  individually  and  what  collectively.*  It 
noK,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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judicial  iunetioits  of  the  ancient  kings  devolvfld 
upon  the  ipgflm  Mw/toff  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  nnabk 
to  defend  themselves.'  Thus  he  was  to  supeiiniend 
OTjdians,  heiresses,  families  loobig  their  represents 
lives  (oLru  cl  iftp^fiovftevei),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  w^. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  iuBiel 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  partiea  to 
triaL  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  becsi  imder 
his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read*  that  he  could  com- 
pel the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
himself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  lower  class,  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find*  that,  when  a  peTSoo  claimed  an  in&ritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
par^  in  possession  before  the  archon  epcmymus^ 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  airangfr- 
ments  for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  beat 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  oiUy  exercised  in 
eases  where  tbe  parties  were  citizens,  the  polO' 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  ueiib 
ess  was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  bm  merely  brtnight  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  tiy 
the  issue.*  Another  du^  of  the  archons  was  to  r»> 
oeive  ilaayytXtai,  or  infimnations  aoainat  individiH 
als  who  luiid  wronged  heiresses,  clmdren  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  ddrauded  their  wards.*  Informations  of 
another  kind,  tbe  fv^ftfif  and  faoit,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymos,  thoogb  Demtwthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmothetie.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  tbe  Thargelia,  the  latter  cele- 
brated in  hononr  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  ftiDGtiona  of  the  apxuv  fiaat^^  were  akooat 
all  ctmnected  with  leligica:  his  distinguishing  tltk 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  of 
tbe  old  kiius  in  their  capacity  of  higb-priest,  as  tb* 
Rex  Sacrificuins  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
attheLenKan,orolderDionvsia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  JMfivain^ooiai,  and 
had  to  ofier  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  tne  Elen- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleosia.  Moreover,  lib 
dictments  for  impietr,  and  controversies  tdnvt  the 
priesthood,  were  lain  before  him;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  be  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  al«\ 
who  was  called  ^aaiKtoea,  had  to  ofier  certain  sac- 
rifices, and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  witooot  stain  or  bloni^ 
His  court  was  hdd  in  what  waa  eiSed  t  rot  ^atf> 
iKiuf  BToa.* 

The  polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de« 
notes,  tne  commander-in-cbiefr  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  orpaniyot : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  tbe  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasitm  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot.  being  invested  with  such 
important  nmcUons;  and  in  a&r  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  beat  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protecticn  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  praetor  per^rinus  at 
Rome.    In  fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his 
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*  CoDsdrnticHi  of  Athen^"  that  the  polemaich  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreigneis  as  the  Bxchon  to 
citizens.*  Thus,  all  actirais  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxmi,  were  brought  belore  him  pre- 
viouslj  to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  AUii  iirpoa- 
Toelov  against  a  foreigner  for  liTing  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron ;  so  was  also  the  AUn  iacooraaun 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  Antf  to  the  master 
wao  had  freed  Mm.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  CaUimachos 
at  Marathm,  and  to  arrange  the  flmetal  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
lAons,  the  kiruvt^tot,  paaiMt,  and  voXifiapxof,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  tbiuik  in  the 
dischai^  of  their  duties. 

The  ihesmothetse  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  jostice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislatoTs,^  becanse,  in  ihe  ab- 
sence c£i  written  code,  they  mi^ht  be  said  to  make 
Iswa,  or  ^eo/ioi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
^em.  TTiey  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
Inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  Uws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
recoras  among  the  rest.*  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  lej^lative  committee  chosen  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  called  voftoBiriu. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmotheta; 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  Dut  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  hieiiiif  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  hrir^ 
veXiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  whldi  dis- 
qoalified  them  from  addressing  the  people ;  and  in 
default  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
end  of  their  year  of  office.*  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  {iSpiut  ypa^)  were  laid  before 
them,  88  well  as  InlbrmatioQS  against  olive  growers, 
for  noting  op  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
for  DriMng  tae  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Amefts,  or  the  senate,  or  fonning  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  a;id  against  re- 
tained advocates  (aw^yopoi)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  pnUie  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  belore  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
dau^ter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
admterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  bad  to 
f^er  informations  (ciooyyeA^tu)  to  the  people ;  and 
when  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
We,  and  a  cMidemnation  ensued,- it  was  their  dn^ 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
eonfitmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  anti 
ratify  the  otyiiSoAa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states  settling^  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  soed  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.^ 
In  their  collective  capaci^,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  tirixtipoTov'ia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  piytany,*  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (DoBOitiu,  Lk7^  040.— Arwt.  Bp.  Haipocr.,  i.  t.  Pole- 
wmA^-foDia,  TiiL,  k  K,  03.)— 9.  (Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Gra«oe, 
yd.  u.,  p.  n.)—*.  <JG*ch.,  c'  Ctetipb.,  M.)— 4-  (FoUox,  Oiunn., 
TiiL,  87;  88.)— 6.  (Demorth.,  Hid.,  530,  580.— Huar.,  IffJi.— 
TimocT.,  707.— BOokh,  Tid.  i.,  p.  SO  ;  ii^  P-  T^i  tnuuL— ^acliio., 
TimRih.,  p.  S.)— (Demarth.,  c.  Suph.,  ii.,  1137,— New*, 
ISOI,  1303,  13SS.— Timeor.,  7S0.— PoUdx,  Tiii.,  86.— ^ohOnuutn. 
Sn.'-BScUi,  i..  Kit,  3I7.>— 7.  (PoUvx,  Onom^  nu.,  87.— Htu<- 


people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the 

consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  (bsj  allotted  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military 
officers.  , 

In  concluding  this  enumeratiCHi  of  the  duties  of 
the  arcbmis,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  ttf"  the  trards  upxn 
and  apxovreg :  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  referring  to 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistiacy.  Thus,  in  Isieus,'  we  mighL 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  nis  heir-at-liiw,  by  -what 
was  tecnnicaUy  called  a  <5o9t{,*  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
It.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  «c 
T&v  ^m;dm)i'  is  meant  one  of  the  itnwofioi,  who 
formea  a  magistracy  {apx^)  as  weU  as  the  nine  ar- 
chcnts. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.*  The  greatest  of  the  for- 
mer was  the  exemption  from  the  trieraichies;  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmoduis 
and  Aristogeitcn.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  cbaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  atjpsed  one  of  the  thesmothetEE  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came dTifioc,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among* 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  (Vid.  Areiopagus.) 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archous 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'OvofiaariKov :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time!  of  the  Eniperor  Commodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  infonnaticm 
from  a  tost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "Constitution 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  consult 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  irom  the  referen- 
ces which  are  given  in  the  couise  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bockh  and  Schomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  rrgular 
accotmt  of  the  archonship. 

AllCHO'NES  {apxaviK).  The  taxes  at  Athens 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  trequently 
fhrmed  by  a  company  under  the  d^cticm  of  an 
ipxvvti(,  or  chief  farmer,  yrho  was  the  person 
responsible  to  the  state.* 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.    (Vid.  AaBIMEK■OHE■.^ 

*ARKT10N  and  ARKETON  (ipKTiov  and  &p- 
Ktiov).  There  ia  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re- 
marks that  DioBcorides'  de8cri|Mion  of  the  &pKetov 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Ardhim 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  descripliim  of  the 
&pKTiov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  fonoer 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Verbaicum  femigmetim* 

*ARKTOS  (upiirof ).  I.  The  common  Bear,  or 
Vrma  Ardoa,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  die  IT.  Mardnsw.  The 
Apxror  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him : 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  is  an  omnivor- 
ous animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  body, 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fiuits,  and  also  legames. 
It  also  devours  honey,  havii^  first  broken  up  the 
hives ;  crabs,  too,  and,  ants  it  eats,  and  also  preys 
upon  nesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani- 
mal attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bull.* — 


Mid.,  934.— PoUiu,  ODam.,  tui.,  So.}— 4.  (Andoc.,  Da  Unt.,  p. 
U.~Bada>,  PubXEocm.  of  Atlu,  vcd.  ii.,  p.  SO,  96,  &3.)-i.  (Vt- 
onor-  IT-  iM,  lOS.— Adana,  A]ipM4.,  ▼.}— 4.  itntUL,  B. 
A.,  liL,  i--rawv  Pr<i<V'i  ^  P- 
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AROTIS. 


ABCtTS  TRIUMPHALia 


JL  A  entstaceoQS  fish,  described  hj  Atistotlo. 
JUos  pn^>ably  the  Cancer  ArUus,  or  Broad  Ijobsler 

AllCUS  (also  fornix*  and  Koftapa),  an  arch  sas- 
foded  orer  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
Imm  one  nde  of  a  wall  to  another,  and  serving  as 
ibe  root  or  ceding  to  the  space  belov.  An  arclt  is 
filmed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
sapponing  each  other,  and  ail  bound  firmly  leather 
bf  the  piesaue  of  the  centre  one  apon  them,  which 
laiier  is  ihetefitre  distingaisbcd  by  the  name  of  key- 
sioae. 

U  would  that  the  arch,  as  tbos  defined,  and 
IS  used  br  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  ia  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  Ui^nage  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  ^pplicaoon,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properlf  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  The 
use  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
CDflqncst  tboqgfa  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.* Bta  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
irch  is  made  tohc^d  together,  and  to  anord  a  solid 
resutuce  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
enn,  was  known  to  them  even  previously-  to  the 
TiDju  vu,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  biddings  oow  lemainmg :  the  chamber 
tent  u  On^MKnenas  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeoda, 
^nbcd  bj  Pansanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
u  Mjcenc*  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
mder  giDoud,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  hnizoDtally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
iectic*  towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
Mbw  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
vUch  ns  capped  by  a  la^  stone,  and  thus  le- 
mbltd  the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
naol  coanes  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  circle,  or 
two  semidiculaT  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
nbjoiDcd  |daii  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 


It  vin  be  ohsenred  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
■m  is  bcrelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
^tl  of  which,  if  cfflttinued,  would  meet  in  the 
<ain    the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
vtiilF  the  ooier  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
)>i  tlteir  int(j^stices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
■iH  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
•"w  rendering  it  imnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
fmal  oming  thrDogfaool  their  whole  length.  In- 
if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
OT«heT  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
^  lU  roond  them  would  have  caased  them  to 
**!»e.    The  method  of  eonstrucliOQ  here  de- 
was  commonicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
utide  by  the  late  Sir  WUliam  Qell.  Thus 
dtat  the  Greeks  did  imdeistand  the  con- 
■nttre  [rindple  vfoa  which  arches  aie  formed, 


even  in  the  earliest  times ;  although  it  did  not  occti^ 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincumbent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  mak^ 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  in  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  matmer  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tityns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Cell's 
Ai^lis.  The  gate  of  Signia  {Segm)  in  Latium 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 
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Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  of  arches  noir 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction . 
than  those  of  the  Greeks :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aqumducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struo- 
tures  of  brick.  '(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  WBkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remesea 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  Had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
gfcia,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  tns 
second  Fsammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  inventioa 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  jud^ 
ing  from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Manners  and  CwUms  o/"  li* 
Anc.  Enptians,  vol.  ii.,p.  116,  117,  Ist  series.) 

ARCfCS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  stmcture,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  Individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumpnal  arches  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consistea  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  for 
carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  an.  each  side  ^ 
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fcot-puMigua,  whkli  sometimes  hxn  side  eom- 
amucatioDS  with  the  centre.  Tbooe  Bctoalljr  made 
vse  of  OQ  the  occasion  of « trtamphaJ  entry  aild  pro- 
eessuKi  were  merely  temporuy  and  hastily  erected, 
sod,  having  served  their  ptupose,  were  taiten  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  hy  othen  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Stenloios  is  the  first  tmoii  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  boilt  an  aieb  in  the 
Fbnun  Boaiium,  aboot  B.C.  196,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  sormotuied 

gilt  statoes.*  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  AM- 
eanus  boilt  another  on  the  CliToa  Capitoliniis,  on 
which  he  placed  seren  gilt  siatnss  and  two  figiues 
of  hones  ^  and  in  B.C.  131,  Fabios  Mazimtuboilt 
s  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero* 
the  Fornix  FabiamMs.  NtKie  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustas  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those  sttU  standing. 

There  are  twenty -one  arches  recorded  by  difierent 
writeia  as  having  oeen  erected  in  the  c^  <^  R«ne, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Araa  Dnai,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honoar  of  Claudius  Dmsus  on 
the  Appian  Way.*  2.  Anus  TiU,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatuke,  which  was  erected  to  the  bonour  of  Titos, 
aAer  his  conquest  of  Jodaa,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  flnisbed  till  after  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  Z>teie^  and  be  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  np  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-relie&  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  iiom  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
tiiomphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
i^iening,  with  two  eolonms  of  the  Ronan  or  Com- 
posite order  cm  each  side  oi  it  3.  Amu  SepUmH 
Severit  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  907) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Cancalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  of  his  conquest  of  the  Paitbians  and  Ara- 
Uuis.  4.  Arms  GoSteiu,  erected  to  the  htmour  of 
Gallienus  1^  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  6.  Araa  Cmutaiuim,  which  is  taiver  and 
more  proAisdy  ornamented  than  the  Arch  or  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entabtatores  over 
them,  which,  with  the  othv  scnlptnred  ornaments, 
originally  deeonted  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARCuS  (^((>c.  r&fm).  the  bow  tised  fbr  shooting 
arrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  aH 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
general  use  over  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
and  barbarous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
tbe  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jopiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Persens.*  These  several 
flibles  fndieate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
afUn  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scrtidans, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
{s,  however,  characieristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  anxili- 
aries,  called  sagiUani,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
AiaUans.' 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  aeted 
only  a  snboidinate'  thou^  important  part  Thdr 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  iiy  taking  advantage 
the  protection  aflforded  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
dieis,who  ocet^ed  the  front  ranks,  their  dtill  was 
rendered  very  eflbctfve  in  the  destmctitm  of  die 
enemy.  Thos  Homei*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
fai  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  tbe  arrows  of 
-  Teueer,  the  son  of  Telaivm,  who  accomplished 


1.  (LiT.,  trm.,  (Lfr.,  nzrH.,  S.>— 3,  (im  Tair^  1., 
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Aacua: 

this  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  amide 
shield  of  his  tnotha  Ajaz. 

Among  the  Scjrthians  and  Asiatics,  arehery  was 
nniversaUr  prai^ised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of*^  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodiHns'  of  the  accontieaents  of  the  nnmeroos  and 
vast  natiooB  which  composed  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  AitkaaaJi,  Medes,  Parthi- 
ans,  Scythians,  and  Pernans,  but  nearly  all  the  other 
troops  withoat  exception,  lued  the  bow.  although 
there  were  difierencea  characteristic  of  tne  sevend 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  liulians 
md  some  others  bad  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  {koXouoO,  whieh  was  perhaps  the  bunboo. 

Herodotus  am  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Sejrthianbow.  Yarions  authorities  ctmspire  to  show 
that  it  corresptmded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fijr- 
nres  here  exmbited,  whieh  to  taken  from  one  of  box 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  nastrangj,  and  agrees  with  the  fi>nn 
of  that  now  used  by  tbe  Tartars,  thednodcm  repr^ 
seutatives  of  the  andent  Scytbasv  In  cenbimltr 
with  this  detineatiai,  aa  unlettered  mstie,  who  bad 
seen  tbe  name  (^TheseaB(eHCETC),  says  that  the  . 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.* 

On  the  other  hand,  tf«  tTrooaii  iou,  the  tisnal  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, has  a  doable  eomtnie,  etmslstlrwof  two  cijv 
cular  portions  united  W  the  handle.  The  fabrics^ 
tion  and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandaius,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  tbe  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  bad  tbem  smoothed  and  polish- 
Mi  Inr  a  bowman  («tpaof6oc  tUtuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  ring  of  gold  CfpwA;  Kop&vifi.  Preparing  to 
shoot,  be  lowere  his  body  (itotI  yo/j  dy/rX/vof.  Com- 

Eare  the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
im  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  bis  breast  (vnpTv 
iriXaatv).  The  bow  (iS<6f,  as  opposed  to  vtvp^) 
twangs,  the  string  resotmds.  and  the  arrow  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  tois  action  exhibited  in. 
the  following  outline  <£  a  stattw  belongiBg  to  th» 


group  of  the  Agina  marbles,  and  perhaps  nearly  as* 

1.  (tiL,  «-«>.)—>;  0»  AUw-,  1- p.  W,  Obmww 
ThMor.,  xiii.,  Ht  Mi  Md.  fa  be^Lyeaphr-  M^iSm. 
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AltSl. 

ddi>dieigeorHoBMrUm8elC>  TV  bow,  placed 
n  dw  hands  trf"  this  sntne,  WM  pnMiIf  (rf*  brooze, 
ad  has  been  lost. 

U  i>  crUeat  that  a  bow,  made  and  bandied  in  the 
■■nirr  hen  deaetttted,  conld  not  be  longer  Aan 
tkee  or  fimr  bet,  and  most  have  been  &r  leas  pow- 
eiftU  than  the  Scjthian  bow.  On  accoont  of  the 
aateii^  it  is  oO^  called  bjr  the  classical  antbors 

Tills  difinnee  of  siza  and  ftmn  eansed  a  diObr- 
eace  also  bk  the  mode  of  dmwing  the  hpw.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  gtoond,  drew  his  right 
band  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  £ainetan  statae,  in  Homer's  acconnt 
of  PandanEs  aod  in  Villi's  desciiption*  of  Camilla ; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advaDcing  boldly  lo. 
wards  the  tsuaay,  and  often  on  horsel^^,  ot^iged 
by  the  loiglh  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
lo  avoid  stooptDg  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  up  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  onr 
aicbeis  in  the  present  day.*  The  Orioilal  arrow 
was  Ion;  aod  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,*  and 
was  sent,  as  Proo^iiiu  observes,  with  snch  force 
thai  iM>  shield  or  Uwiax  could  resm  it 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
fwbokcc  tnmm  tavta^  The  golden  ring,  or  han- 
dkjus  been  already  mentioiMcL  Apollo  is  called 
hf  Bomer  **  the  god  of  the  nber  btnf'iipyvparS^). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  dlber 
of  tfaoi^  of  leather  {veipa  p6eufl),  of  horae-bair 
(fmxa  T)Hx*'<'K*)>  or  (rf*  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
lealinea,  of  the  hoiae  (nervus  e^umw**). 

When  not  osed,  the  bow  was  put  ioto  a  case  (rof- 
•Cfcf,  Tuptrrof,  Coryttu),  which  was  made  of  leather 
(rasrtna^*},  aiid  sometiiiies  ornamented  (^ivV*)- 
The  bowcase  is  oAea  repeated  and  very  conspica- 
oosinthescnlptnredbas-relie&ctfPersepolis.  Thns 
eacased,  the  bow  was  either  hong  upon  a  peg"  or 
canied  en  the  shoulders.'* 

Amof^the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  ApoUo,  Diana,  Capid,  and 
Hercules ;  and  they  are  ohcn  leprenented  armed 
Tiih  it  in  ancient  works  of  art   (vid.  Sagitta.) 

ARBA'LION  {dp6a2jov  or  ApOaviov),  also  called 
BvTpnow  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
vas  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
offcboDSe  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
TiTy  ihensdves  by  sprinkling  die  water  on  their  per- 


*ARiyEA  (ipuSiAc),  the  Heron.  Aristotle"  de- 
•cribes  three  species:  1.  The  Ipoiiic  itiXXac,  the 
A'-4a%  OMenm  triatalaj  L.,  or  common  Heron.  S. 
7^.1mor.thejlrdMa/ta,orGreatEgreL  3.  The 
ioTwpiof,  the  Aritt  steUarit,  or  European  Bittern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
beooe  iu  name  {iarepiaf,  tleUaru),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  very  stars.  Its  attltode  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  siwnlar,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  hear> 
^a."  Virgil's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
ifaiabitdis  adminUy  true  to  nature: 

DiMri^  «lfiK  oltM  orriia  Mfest.''" 

line  is  a  small  species  of  heron  iridch  Gesner 
niVOKS  may  have  been  the  ila^r  of  Oppian. 
B>w  late  anthon,  however,  would  rather  refer  die 
UMir  to  the  Coot,  or  Fuliea  atra,  L.** 

AltEA  {SXtK  or  iXua),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
anaed  j^ace  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  die 
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AREIOPAOtrs: 

wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  this  floor 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  naved  with  flint  stones,'  but 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  with 
a  great  n^er.*  It  was  also  cnstomary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injnrii^  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it*  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  ny  the  hoo&  cattle  treading  upm 
it,  or  by  flails  (JwUt*^. 

AitEIOPAGUS  ( j  'Ap«or  it6r<K.  or  hffl  of  Ana), 
at  Athens,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thns,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  .£schyliiSf 
from  the  sacrifices  there  ofiered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  l^end  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
tuus.*  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rath«r  to  the  council  (H  tv 
'Ap«V  Kayv  ^ovX^)  which  held  its  sKtinga  ther^ 
aad  was  sometimes  called  'H  &vu  ^ovT^,  to  diathi' 
guish  it  ftom  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sat 
m  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  l^end  ot 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  modier :  a  trUl  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  .£schylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itselC  Again,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messeniaa  war(B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  ofiered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  A^ve  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus  ;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  hao  already  obtained  consid- 
erable repulatlcm  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repti> 
tation  which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab> 
lish. 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Ardopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  ia 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitutiou  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratlad, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephetae,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  {ipiarivi^).  We  may  re> 
mark  that,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Ephettt,  fii^- 
one  in  number,  sat  eolleeUvely  in  four  different 
courts,  and  were  clia^ed  vldi  tne  hearing  of  sudi 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilfht  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  forwhich  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
qnlred  or  given.^  Now  the  Ephetn  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and. 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  oae  eoart,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilfld  or  acd- 
dental.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  Amctions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Ephetn  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  In  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  politieal  ^vileges.  Cbi  dii* 
point  we  may  nmaw,  that  the  cooaejEfoa  insisted 
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m  mAj  to  a  great  extent  be  trne;  but  tliat  then 
■was  not  a  complete  idenlity  of  foQctioiis  ia  proved 
Iv  Platarch  (Soton),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  be&re  that  legislator 
the  Aretopa^tes  and  Ephets  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  inirodaced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  tne  qualificati<Hi 
for  office  depend,  not  on  tnitb,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  ardums,  af- 
ter an  unexceptioaabte  discnarge  of  their  duties, 
"  went  up"  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.^ 

The  council  tbeD,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  constimtioD ;  but,  as  we  leani  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ- 
racy; that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "the  state, 
ridtog  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  stonns."  Nay,  even  aAer  the  archons  were  no 
Iraiger  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "  upper  council"  still  retained  its  fonner 
tone  of  feeling.  We  leam,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,' 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  pat  otThis  oM  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  thoogh  this 
may  refer  to  private  ratter  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
oy  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi- 
fication which,  thoi^  continually  less  in  degree, 
Tould  still  be  the  same  in  direction^  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  fotmd  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
dianges  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"'  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  leam  that  be  made  the  council 
an  "overseer  of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  ooa  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle> 

We  leam  from  other  anthoiities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites  were  "superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
i&  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion."  Thus  we  nnd 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  livmg,  aitd  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  histoiy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
jwouOTu/wtniadedomiciliaiy  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  nnmber  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authonty  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  leam 
from  Aristotle,*  thai,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight  drachmas  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
that  they  had  a  treasurv  of  their  own,  rather  than 
anr  control  over  the  pu&lic  finances,  as  some  have 
inferred  from  ii.^  Ajrain  we  are  told'  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chsroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  otthe  dty. 
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ABEIOFAOnS. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  snmorted  them 

in  acts  of  this  land,  without  the  aid  oT which  they 
must  have  been  poweii^  for  any  such  objects,  ui 
connexion  with  uis  point,  we  may  add  tuat,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  committed,  bat 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  Imown,  or  no  accuser 
appeared,  we  Areiopagus  inquired  into  the  subject, 
and  reported  (iiito^veai)  to  the  demos.  The  re- 
port or  information  was  called  iit6*aai{.  This  was 
a  doty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  oa  their 
own  respcnsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  oldr 
estaiilished  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.'  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this, 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brooglit  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.* 
Again  we  find  them  xeroking  an  appointment 
whereby  ,£schines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub- 
stituting Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  stq^xnled  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  uk  the  state.* 

They  also  had  unties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  thenL*  We  read,  too, 
that  m  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian:  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  husband,*  we  leam  from  the  same  pas- 
sage that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impioas  and  irreli^ons.  Again  we  are  told,  thotigh 
ralner  in  a  riietoncal  way,  that  tb^  relieved  the 
needy  Irom  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  such.* 

independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  me  aggrandizement  of  the  de- 
mocracy at  the  expense  oi  the  other  parties  in  the 
stale.  In  fact,  Plutarch^  expressly  states  that  So- 
lon had  this  object  in  view  In  Its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiop^le,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  inte^ty,and  also  amilitaiy 
commander.*  They  expenenced  much  opposition 
in  Ibeir  attempts,  not  only  In  the  assembly,  cut  also 
on  the  stage,  where  ,£schylus  produced  ms  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im* 
press  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignitv,  the  sacred- 
ness,  and  coastitational  worth  of  tne  institntitu 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribonal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena^  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  haran^e  full  of  warnings 
against  innovations,  and  admomshing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  weli- 
groonded  rights,  that  under  its  watchful  guardian- 
ship they  might  sleep  in  securi^.*  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed :  a  decree  was  carried,  hr  which,  as 
Aristotle  savs,  the  Areiopagus  was  "mutilated," 
and  many  of  its  hereditaiy  nghts  abolished."  Ci- 
cero, who  in  CMie  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 

Sreming  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
U  time  all  antbori^  vas  vested  in  the  ecdesia. 


I.  {Dhwdiiu,  c  DenHsih.,  97.  — ScMouum,  Da  CoiiiiL 
AihaH,  S]7,  Uanri.)— S.  (Demorth.,  Da  Cor,,  S7I,  179.— IH- 
nvdi.,  «,  Demoalh.,  p.  06.)—).  (Demoath.,  ibkl.)— 4.  (Lnha, 
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Aniop.,  p.  1S1.}— 7.  (Soloii.  Perid.)  — B.  (PliitaKh,  Om^ 
Parid.}— 0,  (MaUer,  Euuen.,  U.)— 10.  (AtiiM,,  JPoUt.,  ii.,  & 
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ad  dw  ous  lobbed  of  iu  cnnaiiKat  and  kimoar. 
Pkmrch'  leUi  us  that  the  peoide  deprived  the 
ARid^ftgiB  of  aeatlr  all  its  jodidal  authority 
(rsc  mpimnf  nJJiv  iJuyuv  airaoof),  estaUishiog  an 
■Dmixed  democncj,  and  tnalimg  themselves  so- 
pfcme  in  the  coorts  of  jastice,  as  if  there  bad  (br- 
neriv  been  s  saperior  triboaal.  Bat  we  infer  irom 
aaqtter  passage  that  the  cooncil  lost  coDsiderable 
antfaoritr  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  tliat 
Alkaoa  then  catered  u^cm  a  career  of  conqtiest  and 
aflpmndiaemait  to  wluch  she  had  pievicuisljr  been 
a  stnnger;  that,  "  lilce  a  rampant  horse,  soe  wonld 
■M  obey  the  idna^bot  snai^ped  at  EubceiLand  leap- 
ed npoB  the  ■dghboaijiig  islands,"  These  ac- 
comls  Id  Cheaselres,  aad  as  compared  with  others, 
we  snficicDlly  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perpkz 
end  enbenass;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Peticles  e&cted;  some,  among  whom  we 
may  men  Don  MiSler,*  are  of  oionion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Arefcfagns  of  their  old  jarisdietiM  in  cases 
of  vilfiU  nuDoer;  and  one  of  his  chief  anaments 
is,  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  ^suiylns  to 
siqiport  ibein  in  this  prenwatiTe,  which  therefore 
■est  ham  been  assailed.  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  reler  onr  readers  to  1^.  Thlil- 
vall's  remaAs,*  merely  stating,  in  additkm,  that 
Pwnogbenea*  ezi»essly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
■or  dmoeiacy  had  ever  dared  to  lake  away  fiom 
thefa  this  juriadictiou.  la  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  lesarfced,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
femovatiM  do  not  leem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Aiei- 
■fiegai  lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribnnal.  but 
ndKT  that  it  was  shtnn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
feadiDg  the  moials  and  oondnct  of  the  citizens,  both 
civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
■one  eowrol  over  their  decisi(»is.  Now  an  author- 
ity of  the  fonner  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  ioAoenee,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
«igia  woold  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
aoaek,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfhction 
the  Tcrdicts  had  alwavs  given.  We  may  observe, 
loo,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  lo  Bake  all  the  officers  the  state  responsible-, 
aiid  Autt  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  die  changes 
fntxudBeed  hf  &)hialte8  was  to  make  the  Areiopa- 
gns,  bhe  other  mnctionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
mos for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
they  afiemzd  were.*  This  simple  regulation  would 
eruentiy  have  made  them  subsenrient,  as  they  seem 
to  han  beea,  to  public  opinion ;  whereas  no  such 
snbserrieney  is  recorded  in  critninal  matters,  their 
tribanal,  on  the  cmtrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  jnsi  and  holy ;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
aays*  that  aot  even  the  condenmed  whispered  an 
against  the  ri^teousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts. IndeM,  the  proceedjngs  before  the  Arelo^a- 
PB,  in  eases  of  nrarder.  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fiUmess,  well  calculated  to  ensure  jost  decis- 


The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
tiaa'  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
lbs  judces,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
prataUy  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
•e  oteioal.*    The  aceoaer,  who  was  said  dc 
'IfCMv  nb«r  hruiKV^eiv,  first  eame  fonrard  to 
■ate  a  sflfcmn  oath  {iM/iaoia)  that  bis  accusation 
^  tnK,  standing  over  the  slaughtered  victims, 
and  ianecattDg  extiipation  upon  nimself  and  his 
^^dkfmar  weie  it  not  so.   The  accused  then 
dOHd  die  chaise  with  the  same  solenmity  and 
fc—"foatb,   Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 


I.  Tm)  <t  fBsH.,  S7I.>— S.  <Birt,  Graaea,  vol.  lil-,  p. 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in  any  way  to 
the  feelings  or  puslons  of  the  jndges.^  After  the 
first  speech,*  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  miglit 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  6ea/ioi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  power  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  thus  evaded  the 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home;*  and  when  any  decree  was  pissed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of -the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
couri  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  Icam 
fixim  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gdlius,  who  tells  us* 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  bis  council  to  the  Areiopagus  (vt  adjudices 
gnanom  txeniUUiore$qu£)i  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  (een/estm^  ammo  adesse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters  ;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Oratian  and  Tbeodosias 
(A.D.  880),  Tovdwf  ^arot  is  called  proconsul  of 
Orcece.  and  an  Areiqpagite.'' 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
cotmcil,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writir^  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned exceiA  In  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lyslsa 
speaks  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable;* 
and  so  great  was  the  lespect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  lude  in  the  demns  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  migbt,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  o£  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  iher  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  as 
on  the  occasion  to  whi<ft  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  refecticm  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  SoKiftaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  moral 
influence ;  but.  shortly  alter  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereua,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  re^peetaUUhr,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  outers  Whieh  they  did  not 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  mstorian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  toought  before  the  council.  It 
mav,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cc^isance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forms  of  religious  worship,  called  inl- 
Bera  lepu,  in  contradistinction  to  the  varpta  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  fVom  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus.** 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  there 
are  various  accounts;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the  archons  be- 
came members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 


1.  (irMoiiit£,to0at  cbx  ili^v  eiSl  oIktI^mAk  :  Ariitirt.,  Rliat., 
i.,  1.— PoDos,  Onom.,  Tiii-,  117.)— S.  (fitrd  rit>  vpartptf  M}'bi>.) 
—  3.  Utirtt  iw^ayiai..)— 4.  (a!  ff  'J^ov  trfj-w  ^tifafrtt^ 
ra.  Plato,  Legg,  ix,  11.)— B.  (Jf.,T.}-fl.  (ad  Pan.,  riii.,  I  j 
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ARGEMOZIE. 

ftefr  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed,  speaks  of 
them'  aa  fbnning  a  pan  of  the  Areiopagiu  eren 
during  that  time:  a  statement  which  can  only  be 
reconciled  vith  the  general  opinlcm  on  (he  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  fonnea  a  part  of  the  council 
Joring  their  year  of  offite,  but  were  noCpennanoit 
members  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

AJtE'SiA.     {Vid.  AHPHITHEATRint.) 

ARETAL'0431  were  persons  whose  occnpatiMi 
upears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Itoman  dinner-tables.*  They  seem  to  hare  been 
looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  as  Jarenal  speaks 
cNf  the  mendax  aretalogvz*  Casaubon  thinks  diat 
they  were  poor  j^ilosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
schools,  who,  being  anable  to  procnre  followers,  de- 
livered their  discourses  on  virtae  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca*  calls  dradalora  phUoupkos* 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  wno  boasted 
of  their  own  raloor  {optTnU  like  the  MiUa  gtono$u» 
Plaatos.*  Tomebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
**sayera  of  pleasant  things,"  from  iptrof,  fUoMaiU.'' 
ARGE^I.  We  learn  from  Livy'  that  Noma  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religions  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "  argei." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  dlstribnted  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  wnich  they  were  ^ 
plied,  and  that  little  is  imimportant  Thus  we  are 
told  thai  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alla,  or  festival  of  Bacchtis ;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  dialis  went  (ivit)  to  tbem,  he  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records.  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  sacreis  Argt- 
ervM  Ktiftum  at  sk ;  Oppius  mont  frinceps^"  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bouihwid.  There  was  a  tradiUon  that  these  argei 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  tnth 
Her  ules,  the  Argive,  to  .Rome,  and  occupied  die 
Capitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  iSattunian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  meanmg  of  this  Iweiid ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conform!^  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Felasglans,  with  wlunn  the 
name  of  Aigos  was  connected.* 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  cert^n  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  TUs  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  preetors,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  tiie  customary 
sacrifices.  The  iiuaKes  were  thirty  in  nomber, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  {tUuHa 
aiiipeUuXa),  Ovid  makes  various  supposhions  to 
account  Sir  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiiB  at 
Rome,  orpertia^  of  the  thir^  Latin  townships." 

♦ARGEMO'NE  (upye/iuvijy,  a  species  of  plant, 
which  DodoDKus  is  aimost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  Uie  GUmdum,  or  Horned  Poppy. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  this  Papavcr  argmume. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  sectmd 

Piecies  Is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious, 
liny  calls  this  pluit  Ar^ emmto,  and  assigns  It  va- 
rious curative  properties  m  ^flections  of  the  nervous 
system,  gout,  at^gina,  Ac."  

I.  (to)  r>9  ZwwS,  p.  no.  111.— Fid.  Aignia.  Ont.,o.  Ab- 
*nt.)-S.  Oouw.,  «.)— 3.  (SM.  w.,  14,  !«.)— 4.  (Ep. 

-M.}— 9.  (Cmab.  in  SaeL,  OoUr.,  74.}— 4.  (Rnpartj  in  Jvr., 
TW.,  16.H-7.  (Adw«Mi»,  X.,  It.)-8.  ((.,  ll.)-r(VMio,  Da 
Lat.,  W.— OtmI,  Put.,  iii.,  701.— Anl.  OdL,  i.,19.— Nlo- 
Vihr,  Kom.  mat.,  1.,  |i.  SI4,  trwuL)— 10.  (Vatro,  Da  Lmr,  Lat., 
ti.— Ond,  PMt,,  T.,  921.— DioBTi.  Halkw-  i.,  I»,  SB.— Pl«. 
tank,  DoW.  Il(aii.,p.  101,  Keuka.— Ram.  Hik-TDl.  t., 
P- W.r-^wi—  -vta  Ptntnar,  BoMfanmb  Booh,  toL  L  b. 
«MaM>r.,ii.,M.-,UM4lffMdqt.v.) 


AROENTTJM. 

ARGENTA'Rn,  banken  or  money-ehai^en  M 
Rome.  The  pid>lic  Iwnkers,  or  mmia^  are  lo  be 
distinguished  fiom  the  argnUenx.  The  hig^en 
class  of  mensaiii,  the  vunsorii  guinqiuviri  or  frtiMt- 
vui,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  the 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persras  oS  high  rank ; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  of  Ibe  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  cmnr- 
gencies.*  There  were  other  mensani,  who  stood 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  to 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
numimiZam,  though  these  were  also  public  ftmction- 
aries.  The  argentarii,  on  the  contiaiy,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  bnddng,  commissitm, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customen.  They 
are  called  argenbtrii  ;  argtnUea  rnensa  txerdieres  t 
argmii  dtOradora ;  wgetialara  dipii  argeniaritt* 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  VIpian 
says:*  "  Tabenut  (i.  e.,  argaUaria)  pvHiae  sHMt, 
quorum  vtus  ad  privaiotperan^"  Almost  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  oa  throogfa  their  interven- 
UoQ,  and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cos- 
tomers.  Hoice  all  terms  respecting  the  rdation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  bt^ess :  iha8,ratiaiietiiaaeptiaeribere{"  to 
put  down  ttk  the  debtor^  side  in  the  tinker's  book") 
means  "tb  borrow  money;"  mcribere,  "lo  pay  il 
back  again nmen  (an  Item  in  the  account)  is  **  a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says,* 
"  Ego  iHeis  rebus  gestia  hoc  turn  eaittminu  Mt  iaittm 
nomm  exiOimer"*  On  these  books  of  account, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  Italian  system 
of  book-keeping  1^  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  Hut. 
Nat.,  ii.,  7. 

The  Amctions  of  the  argentarii,  besides  their 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  {penaUalut 
or^'em^t),  were  as  follows :  1.  Attending  public  sales 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  interprela.*  ft.  Assaying  and  proving  money 
(probaiio  fUHnrnminV  3.  Receiving  deposites,  or 
Keer^ng  a  bank  In'tae  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  deposlte  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
deposiium,  or  vaaia  pectaUa  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, It  was  called  enditittn.'  The  aigentarii  were 
■aid  not  only  redpenj  but  also  eondUutre,  so  that  an 
acticm  amsMuta  pecwtdte  would  lie  against  them.* 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  were  in  Oie  cloisters 
roond  the  Tortim :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  calledmctn»nif&mn«ufl(;  and  the  phrases 
foTO  ceden  or  abire,  pro  mtrgi,  Ac.,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupc."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  (^sodetata),  and  formed  a 
coUegium  like  the  mensarii  and  nunmndarii.  The 
argentarins  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  (opyKpof),  silver.    Aceordiug  to 
Herodotus,**  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  hut,  according  to  the  tea^ 
Umony  of  most  andent  writus,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  fgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869."   The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be  ' 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck.  | 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  ana  (tf  rude  work- 
manship ;  those  of  JEjnna  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or  a  tortoise,  utd  ' 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  If  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upon  , 
a  puncheon,  and  nad  received  a  maric  fiom  the 
woght  of  the  Mow.   The  second  kind,  which  ap- 
pear  to  belong  to  die  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon, 

I.  OJt.  nllL,  SI;  "Propter  pcBviam  aiganti  triumTiri 
BWBWtii  lacti."— Vii  ethoa  Bsdma,  De  Am,  v.,  ^  ITS.—  | 
Safanaaina,  Da  Modo  Thar.,  «.  CM.)-^  (Ondli,  bKripl.,  n. 
«».)-».  (XH9.](Uit.l,i.sf.>-4.  <adft«L,T,6.>-a.  <Fi<. 
Bentlinr^  Mte  on  TSmun,  EpitL  It.,  1.,  M6.)--4.  (nant..  Cup-  i 
enL,  ill.,  I ,  O,  aaq.)-?.  (PlaBt.,  Carrail.,  ii.,  S,  :  Ki.,  es  i 
iv.,  I,  >.}-«.  (Sum.,  Oetsr.,  (FM.  BabaM.,  Da  Mod* 

Tn^XL.,  Tar.  In    nillw.  Oaonw  is-  B^— Am> 

lh«■'hCI■ifcDio^•.».Aiij^^^  ^ 
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■K  tbo  of  a  tUck  farm,  tnit  not  so  eliiins7  iq  ap- 
peaniwe.  TlietluiiLwmch belong lo a laterpeoiod, 
are  brtrnd  and  thin.  The  Qm^  coins,  and  e^peci- 
alif  (be  Albenian,  an  osaallT  of  very  fine  surer. 
Sonte  vrissn  haw  snj^msed  that  th^  are  qoite  free 
fiottbueraetali  bat  the  enednMits  which  hare 
bea  mde  show  that  the  lueit  possess  a  nnall 
qaasti^  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hnssey*  fbnnd,  npon  ttial. 
uat  1M  most  Boeient  Athenian  eoios  containecf 
about  A  of  the  wei^  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
^  and  the  more  modern  aboat  ;  the  last  of  which 
IS  neaily  the  same  all<7  as  in  oar  own  silTer  coin. 

It  was  Ae  boast  of  the  Athmlana  Uiat  their  coin- 
ue  vasiserduii  all  other  nuney  in  Greece,  and 
3C(gui|ihoD  sars  that  they  eichane«l  it  with  profit  in 
any  laarket  ;*  bat  this  remark  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Htis- 
se<f  made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmee 
of  dUfannt  :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rodest  and  earliest  s^le;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
bot  stiD  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerra, 
MsemhUBg  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  bnt  not  qoite  so 
dam^ ;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
ihin,  -wUh  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  hdmet 
of  item's  head  sarmounted  by  a  crest,  and 
with  dher  ehaneleristlcs  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Aiheas.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  abore, 
Mr.  Hnsaey  goes  on  to  remaik  as  follows:  "Now, 
ol  these  dufee  drachmee,  the  fiist  and  third  are  less 
fine  thia  other  Greek  money.  Oat  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  Mit  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belmig  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophcm 
^eaki.  Aadt  u  the  other  two  must  be  of  different 
ans,  the  first  belongs  to  an  aae  earlier  than  Xeno- 
fboa,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thns  it  appears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  seccnd  drachma  belongs, 
thai  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
dte  tldetest  and  radest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  Burf  be  set  down  as  contempoiaiy  with 
Aitsio^unes  and  Xenophon :  the  veiy  clnmsy  and 
iU«xeeated  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  tak^, 
bekog  to  an  inferior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
the  Imrad,  thin  coins  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was,  fiDT  Athens  at  least,  ccKisfaierably  debased. 
The  comparttive  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
riiat  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  mooer,  even  where  the  canency  had  fKxA 
credit  and  'wide  circjiladon  j  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
of  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  ihoQgfa  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
<dda«  cmis  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
iKtal,  yet,  when  tlw  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
caHier,  this  can  only  be  becaose  they  were  inten- 
tisnaUv  alloyed.'*') 

It  Ins  been  already  remarked  nnder  JEb,  that 
ifirtT  was  ori^nally  the  onivetsal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
iaa  coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great   Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
vzi  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
imi  nd  the  more  easily  worked ;  bot  there  are 
^aLiet  reasons  fbr  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
le  eouMneemait  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
A&atea  had  no  gold  cnrrency.  {VU.  Avrxju.)  It 
i^^remaAvd  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
vi&aonry  are  derived  from  apyvpoi,  and  not  from 
XPMic.  as  tarapyvpSti,  "  to  bribe  witti  money ip- 
■mil  ilir.   a  money-changer,"  dec. ;  and  Vxtywr 
tslaaBDt  Hnfieqaently  used  to  signify  nuHiey  in 
"  .jBltinLauL 


I.  (JbdHWMtB  mad  VoMr,  p.  UiM<i|li.,lt«a., 
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I  Silver  was  not  ct^^  at  Rome  till  B.C.  969,  five 
[yean  before  the  first  PaDiewar;*  bat  the  Rranan 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
fixjm  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienns,  the  coinage  was  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  j  silver  and  |  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  mtpression  on  silver 
coins  was  osually,  oa  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter ; 
and  on  the  rereise,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four 
animals  (pigtSj  quadriga),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  and  ptof/nfo^i,  cc.  nummi.  (Ftn. 
BiGATua.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.   {Vid.  Dhichuji,  DEKARrus.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  TV'e 
leam  from  Xenophon*  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  be  considerea  them  inexhatistible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  caitury  of  the  Christian  nra  they  were  no 
longer  worked.'  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  aUver  eartk  {apyvpins  y^, 
or  simply  ia-yvplTtt*).  The  same  teorm  (terra)  was 
also  appliea  to  the  ore  by  the  R<Mnan8,  who  obtained 
most  01  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  diflerent  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man histoiy.  Herodotus  mentions  it*  as  1  to  13: 
Plato'  as  1  to  13;  Menander'  as  I  to  10:  and 
Livy*  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  to 
Suetonius,'*  Julius  Cnsar,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
changed goid  for  silver  in  ue  proportion  of  1  to  9; 
bat  the  most  usual  jnopoziion  oi^r  the  eaily  Ito- 
man  emperors  was  abtmt  1  to  IS;  and  from  Con- 
stanthie  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15." 

*ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  ftuicksUver  or  Mei^ 
cury.  It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastns  under  the  name  of  fiuid  silver  (Spvvpot  x"" 
rdf ),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thns  described 
by  the  latter:  "  This  is  procured  wIksi  a  pcmida 
«  ciimabar  Is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mo> 
tar  and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modem  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depuid  upon 
the  volatiunr  of  the  metal,  its  oonvenlon  inio  va- 
poRT  in  dlstilUngvesseU  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however,  . 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later  ;  for  Fliny"  dlstingnishes  be* 
tween  quicksilver  (ArgmAon  vivum)  and  the  Uqoid 
silver  (Hydrargyria)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  deserihes  from  nunium,  or  native  efnmUiar. 
•This  bydrar^yrus  be  supposes  to  be  a  sporioos  imS* 
tauon  of  quicksilver,  and  fraud olent  snbstimte  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  appUed."  IMoe- 
corides,  however,  who  is  gmerauy  sof^xMed  M 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  PUny,  meun^ 
aocording  to  Hill,  by  i6p6pwpo(  ksV  iaiiiv  tbn 
quicksUver  that  is  sometilsies  found  in  a  fluid  stale 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.   (VtU.  CimtABABia.)'* 

APriAS  rPA«H  {apylat  ypa^),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liaUe,  according 
to  the  old  law,  i^  he  could  not  bring  evkence  that 
he  had  some  lawfiU  caUing.  The  lav  was  totio- 
duced  by  Draco,  who  made  the  paialt7  of  convle- 
tlon  death ;  Sdon  re-cntcted  the  law,  snbstitiiting: 
however,  ur  the  capital  prniishment  •  fine  oC  Iw 


1.  (Plia-H.  N.,  xxzHi.,  IS.H-*-  (Vaetlf^  tr.,  S.H«- 
i.,  1, 4  V— BMfa,  On  Uw  SOm  lHom  oCtmaiiao,  in  tha  we- 
ottdTOliiiiMcirthetnMUtoiartha  PmHteBtMocwrcf  Atliena.) 
.  (Xmi.,Vw3tl(.,l.,9;  ir.,  t>-«.  (Pifii.,H.  »»»)uii.,«.) 
i.  (ai.,  fl».)-7.  (Hh9..e.  8,  p.  Ml.)-*  (^FoQ.,  Ooim^ 
.  n.)-*.  (zxniii^  n.i~l9.  WL,  W-J-^l-  (Wma,  Db  Ta^ 
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dncbnuB  for  the  first  conrietioD,  and  a  loss  of  dric 
rights  (&Tifua)  if  the  same  person  was  conricted 
three  times  of  indolence,^  According  to  Julius  Pol- 
laz,*  Draco  did  Dot  impose  a  sererer  panishment 
than  irutla,  and  SoIod  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  thira  ofieace.* 

«ARGIIJLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
bjr  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Creia.  Thus  Palladium  says,  "  Creta,  quam  argiUam 
itidmuss"  and  Columella, ''Crda,0iuiu/wn^>Cfii^ 
quamque  nomuiili  argiUam  vocant."*  These  writers 
epcalc  repeatedly  ol  "creta  Jlgviaris,"*  "creta  qua 
fiuni  amphora.'*  Celsnx,  too,  speaks  of  "creta 
^figularis,''  and  Vitrurius  of  "  vas  ex  creta  factum, 
nm  codtim."*  By  the  lenn  Creta,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.   (Vtd.  Creta.) 

•ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil*  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cnnd  from  a  small  grape  attoundiDg  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.** 

APrT'PIOT  &IKH  (Apyvpiov  diKit)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  irp6t  nva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmotlietae,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  In  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

^ARGVRITIS  l&pyvpiTic),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.  {Vid.  Arobn* 

TOM.) 

ARGUROKOPErON  iipyvpoKoireTov),  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (4p^)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephonu. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins.** 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  {apyvpdamiet),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
DQS.**  ijvj  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  oi^Anligonus.'*  The  Elmperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspida.^* 

*AR'IA  (ofila).  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
It  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Ptfrus  Aria  ot  Hooker,  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Qmtcus  Jlex}* 

ARIADNEI'A  {' Kpiiiveia),  festivals  solemnized 
In  the  island  of  Nazos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment.**  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was-  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Aiiadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiasus.  The  Amathn- 
aians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  bf  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch'*  from  Fason,  an 
Amatbosiaa  writer. 


1.  (Lys.,  e.  Nic.,  ifiylaf. — Ap.  Dior.  Lurt.  in  Solooe.— Hai^ 
poet.,  1.  T.  Kqvof  ct  Trfnuiac— Tml.  Msx.,  ii.,  fl.  3.)— 3.  (Onom., 
TiU.,  (L  4  41.)— 3.  (Fid.  Taylor,  Loct.  Lt"'"^.,  p.  707,  708.)—*. 
(PaUad.,  i.,34,  I.— Colnm.,  iii.,  11,  0.)— a.  (Colum.,  lii.,  II,  9; 
*L,  17,0;  Tiii.,S,3.— V>g.,iij.,4.)— 6.  (Colam.,  xii.,  4,  5.)— 7, 
(i.,  S.)--a.  (riii.,  1,  5.)— 9.  (Ooorj.,  ii.,  09.)— 10.  (HcndenoD'* 
anc.  Winet,  f.  78.)— II.  (in  Bowt.,  1003  ;  in  Olynipiod.,  IITO.) 
—II.  (FUlai,  Onom.,  rii.,  103.— BSckh,  Pub.  Gooo.  of  Athau, 
vol.  i.,  p.  IM,  tniul.}— 13.  (Jiutiii.,  zii.,  7.— Caniaa,  it.,  13.— 
PlDtHcb,  EuDMn.,  13,  Ao.)— 14.  (Lit.,  xiiTii.,40.)— 19.  (Luf 
Alax.  8«T.,  SO.)— 16.  (TlwopbTut.,  H.  P.,  i*.,  7.— Adama, 
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ARIES  (<rpf^),  the  battering-iam,  was  ued  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  che  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  lastenea  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 

SKt^aX^,  ifi6o?^,  irponyt^*),  which  resembled  in  its 
brm  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  aceount  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
itsforehead.  The  upperfignre  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-relief  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
ait  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inet^uality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculptuie  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part,  f "  Angntarem  turrim  ictus  fo- 
ravii  ailetis  violeatior.''') 


In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded 
with  Iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  It  inlo  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by- 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  OteAtiw?  gpioi^opo^X 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  u* 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blows 
were  continued  long  enough.* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length 
e.  g.,  80,  100,  or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  lhL= 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometimea 
ernployed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire  ; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  (Atfi^t*  cilieiia*)  or  with  hides 
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ARIU. 


iimnu  Mafii*),  which  were  somelimM  moisteDed 
kmmeelu  tmmnnis  exwiil').  S.  They  threw  down 
great  sumes,  so  as  to  break  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
lam 3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
enctei  beams  taming  upon  aprigbt  posts  (toUena- 
■a);  from  the  extremities  of  these  beigns  they  sus- 
pended masses  of  lead,  tnmks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  nrtnmBs.  They  then  caused  these  ponder 
ens  bodies  to  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
nm,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
this  eibn  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der dte  artkk  Antenna,  tIz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  {asterilmt  fakatis*), 
and  emptoyed  to  cnt  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
and  other  weights  were  stispended.  4.  They  caoght 
the  ieti  «f  the  ram  in  a  noose  {laqueo*  Pporoi^), 
and  veie  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
arert  its  blovs,  or  even  to  orertum  it  and  prevent 
its  aetioa  ahogether.^  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  laiae  ibteeps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
woU'O^yw*),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
be^egeis  in  the  same  war  as  by  using  the  noose. 
&  Tlwy  fiUed  sacks  with  cliaff,  or  stuffed  them  wfih 
Qthrr  nA  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
vbeierer  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
dircrt  its  btows  and  break  their  Ibrce,  the  besiegers 
nteanwhik  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  meo- 
tioDed,  lo  cnt  the  ropes.*  This  provision  of  sickles, 
ia  adftitian  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
ptiealed  engine,  called  talndo  aridaria. 

The  lai^r  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
stncled  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
■eyed  from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
iflin  when  required  for  use." 

viinl  is  oertainlr  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
tsa  when  he  speacs  of  toe  arias  as  em^oyed  at 
ihe  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentum.'*  Thucydi* 
ies  mentioos  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Ike  siege  of  Platca."  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
uni  nulitaiT  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
fiiaas  and  Carthaginians.  (  Vid.  Falx,  Hklepolis, 
Tertoo.) 

•ARIES  (xpuf),  the  ordinary  ram.    (Vid.  Otii.) 

*.\RI'ON  (ifieiuw  or  apiuv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
jEUan.  b  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  JMbt- 
bttcm,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  Ldmaca.^* 

•.^RIS'ARUM  {uptaapov},  a  species  of  plant, 
podanam  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
and,  aecofdiB^y,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
o(  Anm  arimm.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
Eiigtish.** 

•ARrSTOLOCHTA  (upunvT^oria),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  BiilhworL   There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
aacieots.   Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  ^payyvTiii  as  being  the  AriMtolochia 
kotunlm,  and  the  poKpa.  as  being  the  Lotiga  of  mod- 
ein  botanists;  and  yetSprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
cne  lo  ttw  A.  paUida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L  The  «>l4/un-iric  is  unquestionably  the  AriMtolock- 
w  dematitis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort"   The  Birth- 
wott  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
pB^ienia.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aiistolocbia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe' 
*TWPtenes,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
■Dag  of 'scotpi<m5,  &c.;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
*tr  lite  A.  /rofrantiisima  (called  in  that  country 
friua  4e  la  £itrdla,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
^t^meA  as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
■liiiiiiiiiUiiy  ferers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
IV  noi  is  the  part  used.'* 
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ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (fvrea,  rewxeo,  Horn,  die- 
Xa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  earliest  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  stain,  at 
once  as  pioois  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  conunonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carr>Tng  a  club.'  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  Moia.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
ens  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depended 
flt>m  thence  over  his  back : 

AvTop  imip  vutow  aai  aix^oc  ^peiro 
'tkKpuv  dipfia  UovTO(  i^fifUvov  Ik  irodeuvuv* 

This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  sktn  is  displayed 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  wliich 
have  been  published  by  Micali,*  and  which  are  cop- 
ied in  the  annexed  woodcut 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  of 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  niad,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skm  upon  his  shoul- 
ders.  In  the  ArgonauUc  exp«iitioB,  Ancsens,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.*  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-armed  soldieis,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goate,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  beasts.* 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
T^jan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  aimoor  of  some  o?  his  great- 
est warrior?,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patioclns,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Faris;^  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  Us 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  (Kvtifuie^,  ocrea) ;  secondly,  his  cnirass 
(*upaf,  loriea),  to  which  belonged  the  /drpn  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  fCwi^,  f«<n^p,  einmlum)  above; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (fi^or,  ejuu,  gladiiu),  hong  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  - a  bel(  which 
— f  
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fixutUj,  the  large 
round  sbielcl  (trdxof,  6gvii,  elijma,  MoUum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  maoDer ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  (xofit^, 
Kwivt  cattu  galea) ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
^pou  {tnos,  dttpv,  kMtia),  or,  in  many  oases,  two 
speara  (Mpe  d6a).  Vir^  npieaents  the  outfit  oC 
a  warrior  sa  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  annoar  made  by  Vulcan  for 
^Qeas,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.*  The 
form  and  Tise  of  t&se  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  Ibim  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attlied  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 

CiM(MMe^<Ac.4MMll(i.,7D). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  ia- 
irtont,  from  their  great  riiield  (iairtf) ;  also  &yxt- 
li^ot,  becaiue  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  ttieir 
■aTersaries ;  but  much  more  commonly  icfAftaxoi, 
because  thev  occupiAl  the  front  of  the  army ;  and 
.  it  is  to  be  oDserved  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  hcmoarable  titles,  the  e^ense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  aimonr  {^itmmtXi^)  being  of  itself  suf- 
neieat  to  prove  the  wealth  end  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicatiTC 
of  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-aimed  soldiers  were 
called  tfirXfnu,  because  the  term  iicXa  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  Bjr  wearing  these  iheywere  distinsuished 
"ftom  the  h^tamed,  whom  Herodotus,*  for  the 
Tsason  just  mentioned^  calls  dvoT^ot,  and  who  are 
also  deDominated  ^^iXol  and .  yv/tvoi,  yvftv^rai  or 
■ffoffrec.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  tfie  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  lighter  cover- 
ing, sometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  ArcaiUans,  and  some- 
dnies<^ leather  or  cloth:  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bowR  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Thoagh  greatly  infe- 
nat  in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
dieiy,  It  Is  probable  that  they  often  siupassed  them 
in  numbers;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rasid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  oppoitoni^  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  ftont  under  the  protection  of  ue  heavy- 


armed,  and  sgain  retrealing  for  sa&tyinto  the  rear, 
they  rendered  important  service  to  toeir  employers. 

we  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "^j&yen,'* 
because  the  light-armed  were  coounonhr  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacitjr  to  indivUoals  of  the  heavy- 
armed  stddiery.  In  this  manner  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Platna,  each  Spartan  had  an  arooantmenr 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  bis  arms,  ta 
protect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  m  conquering 
nis  oppoDent,  and  also  to  perform  every  meual  ser- 
vice.' On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informed 
Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
armv  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  beavy-anned 
soldier.  Is  after  times,  also,  the  Athauan  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendaat,  and  reedred  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  setrant  two  drachmn  per 
day.' 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  aimed  Boldiers,  the 
ivMrat  and  iptXoif  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  rnati(m  now  explained, 
another  descriptiMi  of  mea,  the  mAroffnu,  also 
foiiaed  a  part  of  the  Greek  aimr,  duue^  ve  do  aot 
hear  of  them  in  euiy  times,  ustead  the  large 
round  shield,  ther  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
irVLij,  and  ia  ouer  reepeota  their  armoar,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  ttian  that  of  the  iptXot, 
was  much  Ughter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapm  on  which' they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cftlea  of  Eobaa  agreed  to  go  to  battle  mdy 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  flg^t  annonr,  de- 
pending on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  irike>  The  Eobcsans  were  probably  in- 
dooed  to  f<Hm  this  agreement  in  consegnence  of  the 
richness  of  their  island  in  the  ores  oi  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  iiati<»is  wmch  bad 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  of  other 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  sol- 
diers, who  comnionly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Greek  io- 
fimtry  for  the  most  part  did,  of  hea^  and  ligfat 
aimed  troops  (gravis  H  leva  armihira}.  But  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  svstem  of  attachin^f 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant  At  all  events, 
this  system  md  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  ^neid,  men- 
tions the  aimour-bearer  or  sqniiefonugvr),  we  must* 
tmderstand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  -attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  weie  posted  m  fnmt  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  prindfies,  the  hasttUL  and  tl^  triara^ 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-aimed  in  two 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  accetm  or  vditts, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing' 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted  only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especiall)- 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-aimed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  Uie  ene&ay 
to  m^^t,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  cui 
the  other  hand,  the^  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behmd  die  heavy  troops,  on  whotn, 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  dependeo  the  decision 
of  the  conflict  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  tight-armed  again  rushed  forward  to  aid  in 
breaking  the  ranks  oi  the  enemy,  and  the  pursuit 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes,  hastatL  and  triarii  maintained  thdr  oripnal 
position.' 
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AAMA. 


ABMn.T.A 


Hk  noexed  figon:  is  taken  fiom  the  arch  of 
Sefdmias  Sereim  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
ibu  of  tbe  Greek  boplite  in  lie  last  voodcat,  we 
perceire  tbat,  while  the  natitmal  character  is  dis- 
fUjii  bf  I  wide  diflereace  in  the  etdtade  and  ex- 
piwsioimlie  several  parts  of  the  armonr  correspond, 
ucepting  only  that  the  Roroan  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
ger ipixaiat,  fpo)  on  his  right  Bide  instead  of  a 
«Ton  on  his  uid,  instead  of  rreaves  upon  his 
legs,  has  UmenSA  arid  caHga.  All  the  essential 
parts  of  toe  Roman  heavy  armour  (lorica,  aua,  di- 
ftu,  falsi,  iMda)  are  meadoned  together  in  an  epi- 
mm  ct  Martial,*  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
Known  pusi^  of  Sl  PanL*  whose  entiineration 
exactly  tabnadea  with  the  Qgujes  on  the  arch  of 
Serenig,  titd  who  makes  mentioQ,  not  of  greaves, 
bni  of iboa ortaodals  fin  the  feet. 


loft  m  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
»ert  nade  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
jally  «nd  ia  their  formation  was  that  compomid  of 
comet  md  tin  which  ve  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, bdtoeiaL  {Vid.  JEa.)  Hence  the  names  for 
this  netai  CtviUof ,  cu)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 
■iwr,  tod  tlK  light  refiected  from  tfae&nnBof  awar- 
tVK  m  aOed  ro^Mv  by  Homer,  and  lux  aena 
Viigil.'  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
lo  be  rery  extensively  nsed  in  the  manuiacture  of 
aiati,  tlEboQgfa  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
iwly  discoTered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  ad  moistnr^  exceedingly  liable  lo  corrosion 
ud  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  tmmixed  with 
cpper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
Isadora  the  anrnmr.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
6t  dlrKtioD  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  ^neas, 
u  already  mentioiied,  they  employ  these  various 
■clals: 

"J^xit  as  rivis,  aurwue  mOaHumt 
TtlmJuMtqUfe  ckalfbt  vatta  fomace  Uque$cii,'" 

k  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'liUhaTe  acquired  their  hish  renown  as  conquer- 
"vitlMit  btiag  regularly  msrracted  in  the  use  of 
Vegetins  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de- 
**>  Kferal  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
«^  br  this  put  pose.   The  recruits  were  provi- 
Alelds,  speais,  and  other  wtypons  of  tin- 
*ie  and  weight,  and  in  other  respect^  ex- 
Pca^iAapted  fbr  the  discipline  of  the  diiU.  The 
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masteis  at  arms  were  called  armidodora  ind 
doetora  {inXodidaKTot,  dnXodtddaxa^i). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  annameTiiarium  (dn-Ao- 
09X17,  6n?afv?Axiov*).  The  marine  arsenal  at  the 
Pimus,  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  Was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.* 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spirit  of  vio- 
lence rendered  life  and  properw  insecure,  both  Gre- 
cians and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  tneir  de- 
fence.' In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  the  Athenians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi- 
ty for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longerj  but 
they  all  boie  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro- 
cessions. 

ARMA'RITJM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
aims,  afterward  a  cupboard  in  'Jrhich  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  bat  aiso  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armanum  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.*  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria*  We  find  armarium  distegim 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.' 

ARMAMENT A'RIUM.   (Vid.  Arma,  n.  95.) 

•ARMENI'ACA  MALA  (/t^^o'A/>/«yfaJca),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  mokes  the  same  with  the  praco- 
cia  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apriajl.* 

*ARMEN'IUM  CkpfUvi€n>),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  coimtry  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth :  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  irom  slone.  Adams  makes  it  to  hare 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  ATmmium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lapit  Armenia*  (Ai&of 
'ApfievioKdf),  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
PauluH  iGgineta,  and  which  is  called  Ai&or  AaCot'pwc 
by  Myiepsus.  Jameson  says  the  ArmAiian  stone 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.' 

ARMILLA  (ifidXiov,  ^iXiov,  or  ^iXXimr,  x^^***'* 
ufi^ideii),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medea 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  amills  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
tnten^d  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day." 

In  Europe,  golden  armniae  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  cai  tneir  arms  and  on  their  wrists."  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillis  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
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and  at  the  same  eariy  period,  the  Samisns  wore 
richly-omaniented  armlets  at  the  solema  festivals 
in  honour  of  Jooo.* 

It  does  DOt  appear  that  armills  were  snbseqaeotly 
Tom  among  toe  Greeks  hy  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  who  aimed  at  elegance  and  fashion  had  both 
trmUu  {weptipaxiavfa*)  and  braceUtt  {rrepucapiria, 
veptxeiput,  iKpoxelpta),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
and  styles  of  omammt.  In  a  comedy  of  Plantus, 
formed  upon  a  Greek  model,*  armillse  are  mention- 
ed as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  ktakd  is  distin- 
goished  by  the  name  of  spinter.  This  term  (a^tyK- 
r^p)  is  manifestly  derived  from  o^iyyu  (to  com- 
imss),  and  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cnmstance  that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  aim  of  the  wearer.  The 
aimilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  althov^ 
Mnnetimes  a  complete  ring,  It  was  much  more  fie- 
ooently  made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
men  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;*  and,  according  to  its  lengto,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  aim,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times,  when  it  made  several 
tomSj  it  assumed  the  fonn  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  Y^auirrac  IXixat,  "twisted 
spirals:"*  a  form  illustratea  by  numerous  aimills 
oT  gold  ai^  bronze  in  our  coUections  of  antiones, 
ana  exhibited  veiy  frequently  on  the  Greek  patn ted 
vases.  (SeetheannexedwoodcutjfromSir William 
Hamilton's  great  work,  vol.  11.,  pi.  36.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  $naiet  by  the  Athenian 
ladies.* 

As  in  regard  to  the  ftontal  ifrtii.  Amptx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armiltee,  the  Greeks  conceived 
the  attire  oi  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
siqKrior  state  and  bean^.  Hence  they  attributed 
these  decorations  to  Aphrodite,*  and  traces  of  a 
metallic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
Btatue  of  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Mosemn  is  an  inscription,*  found  among  the 
rains  of  the  Parthenon  at  AUiens,  which  makes  dis- 
tlnet  mention  of  the  ift^tHtat  upon  both  the  arms 
of  a  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple,* 
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Among  the  Romans  we  most  commonly  read  of 
armills  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  merit.'  (See  the  next  woodcut)  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Livy,*  where,  after  a  victo- 
ry, one  of  the  consuls  bestows  golden  crowns  and 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says*  uiat 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizen^ 
and  not  to  forefsnera.  These  military  honours  arc 
enumerated  in  toe  inscriptions  upon  various  ancient 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  ftoman  officers 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  tormiibui,  armii^,  pialerU,  &c.,  and  often  re- 
cording the  exact  ntmiber  of  these  sever^  decora- 
tions.* The  following  form  of  words  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  "Valerius  Maximoa:* 
"  Imperator  te  argenl^is  armiUis  daiuU." 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  {Vid.  Ahulettm.)  Pliny 
gives  avariety  of  directions  respecting  Uie  remedies 
to  be  effected  Dvinsertiuepaiticulartbings  in  brace- 
lets (armiOee*  irackitUur),  and  wearing  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  am.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wt^es  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  aim  the 
exuvitt  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  aimil- 
la.' 

As  omamoits,  armilte  were  worn  at  Rome  chieflr 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  bajtd 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
cious sbnes  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres- 
ents of  amber,  mudna  gntndia,  mentioned  by  Ju- 
venal* as  sent  to  a  ladv  on  her  birthday,  were 
probably  bracelets  set  vritn  amber."  In  the  follow- 
ing  woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  brace- 
let discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  Moonl.** 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distinct 


and  very  delicate  leaves.  The  two  starlike  flowers 
on  each  side  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  fband  in  Bfitaia,and  pre- 
served In  tbp  British  Moaram.  It  appeaia  lo  be 
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BMle  of  two  gcdd  irlres  twisted  together,  and  the 
Bode  of  *****"'"g  U  npoD  the  ann  by  a  clasp,  is 
TvnhyofobserraiioiL  ItbaserideatlyDeenaleav's 
onuiBQU.  Besides  olneets  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
aid  the  most  beantiflii  pearis  md  jewels,  ladies' 
bncdets  weie  also  fbrmed  to  display  other  exqni- 
Bie  woibs  of  ait  BdUlger  savs^  "  a  can  scarcely  be 
doobted  ibai  the  most  splen<ud  gems,  with  figures 
ent  in  Rlie£|  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
in  ihe  eaunesaes,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Bome.**  The  same  author  observes*  "  that  the  large 
bracelets,  nude  with  three  or  fonr  coils,  were  ia- 
lended  as  rewards  fbr  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  ridicoloos  to  suppose  soch  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  desigDed  Ibr  women.  A  specimen  of 
diesepoBdaottsandhiriilyTaliiablearimllaeis  rep< 
resented  ia  tfie  ttiid  <a  the  preceding  figures.  The 
(msioal,  of  pare  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  figure,  aai  was  found  in  Cheshire.* 

If  bncdets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,*  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  e&minacy, 
betng  qoiie  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 
In  email,  the  epUbct  orattUstei  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  coodition.* 

TV  terms  trmUla  and  ipSuov  are  naed  for  oma- 
meais  of  the  same  hind  as  those  already  explained, 
which  voe  worn  upon  the  ankles,  veiy  commonly 
by  Afrkaos  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.*  A 
dog^dlir  is  also  called  anniua  {amaUatct  cana^), 
m  aa  inn  ring  used  by  carpenters.* 

ARMILTTS'TRITTM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
pmifiddon  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
go  dw  14di  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct 
OJ,  when  the  citizras  assembled  in  arms,  and  offers 
ed  ncrifiKS  bx  the  place  called  Armiltistram,  or 
YwK  Ani^histri,  In  the  13th  region  oCthe  city.* 

•.UIHORA'CIA  {J>a^vit\  Horseradish.  (Kid. 

EatPHANTI.)   

ARATY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
ion  10  a  period  loi^  snbscqnent  to  their  establish- 
BKU,  a  traveller,  whoi  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
VIS  in  caostant  oaiuerofDeing  sniprised  by  an  en- 
ow, and  oAen  the  fabonia  of  husbandry  were  car- 
Tied  oQ  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.**  This 
iuecority  of  ICberty  and  life  mnst  have  tended  pow- 
crfoUj  to  hare  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Gnos;  and,  thoof^  they  may  have  bonowed  the 
fiist  prindptesirf' war  fiom  the  nations  of  Ae  East,  it 
was  UBOBg  ihem  that  the  oi^anizatioaof  amiUtaiy 
fiiree,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  bnm^t  near- 
ly to  as  a  degree  of  periectkm  as  waa  consist- 
ent with  the  aatine  of  the  arms  in  use  befine  die  in- 
veniiaa  of  gnapowdw. 

Hk  aaaek  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
the  eariiest  testances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
atiliiary  aetions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale ; 
»d  OB  the  latter  occasion  (probably  abont  B.C. 
119<^  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  diflerent  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
jKmaind  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  sectHid  book 

the  lUad,*'  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
DBtBuao  to  divide  Uie  army  into  several  bodies,  ac- 
e»d»g  to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
iiiiHiiiiiil.  and  to  place  each  division  onder  its  own 
pmtt.  ft  fs  sencedr  cotioeivable,  however,  that 
■th  a  distribadoD  dio  not  alwi^  subsist  whni  na- 
combined  logedier  for  <»ie  object;  and,  as  the 

^  of  the  sereral  states  appear  to  have  been 

*am  op  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
was  oedi''  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 

b>Kte  inactiTiiy  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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tine  previously  remained.  It  may  be  tm?^e(^ 
thereiore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  ititenc!.- 
ed  as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pnv 
pantoiy  to  inspection,  ud  jneviously  to  a  return 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  aAerwaid  g^eral,  as  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,*  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dis- 
tinctly described.  A  Ime  of  war-chariots,  in  which 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  the  beavy-armr 
ed  foot  were  m  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  ctitntsses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
bronze;  they  carried  strong  buddeis,  and  their  of-  • 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  vy  darts  being  ^rown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  tatter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy;  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troops  who 
foiKht  on  foot ;  for  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
mi  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shielfl  touching 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light* 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  over 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front.  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ance^ 
tors,  indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  rwulari^  had 
l<Hig  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  £i  the  collisions  of  hostile  trot^. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  it 
must  an>ear  evident  that  the  practice  cs  war  in  bis 
age  di^red  from  that  which  was  followed  b7  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  pent 
od,  chiefly  iatAe  absence  of  cavalry:  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
thot^  not  wholly  onknown,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
car  o£  Rhesus,*  must  have  been  then  very  impertiict 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  of 
the  Blad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx;  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  i^.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ai>- 
rangement  of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance : 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individoal  ddeftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  oidina- 
ry  soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,*  It 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  &mily  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  foraish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  sobsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  or 
,  raised  hi  ^at  of  the  enemv.  In  the  manner  last 
mentimed,  and  by  the  plonaer  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
anny  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Troan  war. 

when,  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidsi,  the 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability^  the 
great  lav^vers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form- 
Sig  constimtians  for  their  several  people,  are  said  to 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  hraiour  of  serving  their  cotrntiy  ui  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  leam  from  Heroaotos  that  slaves 
were  made  to  act  as  light-anned  troq^s.  In  the 
action  at  Platsea  against  Mardonin^  tiie  t^t  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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■BdwnoniHnw,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  at  these  was  accompanied  br  seven  Helots; 
tiie.  remaining  5000,  who  were  mnished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot*  The  employment  of  slaves  m  the  an- 
cient aimics  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  m^^  torn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedamonian  anny 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  gradoated  system  of  sabordi- 
naikm,  which  pve  to  almost  evenr  individual  a  de- 
gree of  aathonty.  Tendering  the  whole  militaiy  force 
a  communis  «  cinnmanaers,*  so  that  flie  signal 
,  given  by  the  Idog  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.'  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  Lycnigns,  wbo  is  said  lo  have  formed 
the  LacedEmonian  forces  into  six  divisions  {/t^xu). 
Each  /topa  was  commanded  by  a  woX^iapxof,  under 
irtun  wore  four  }j>xayot,  ei^t  irevr^eoT^pet,  and 
■ixteen  ivuftarafixot  i*  consequent^,  two  bnifioTiat 
formed  a  lr»nfxooni{',  two  of  Uiese  a  'lojrori  and 
four  Xoxoi  made  a  p6pa.  The  regular  coaifia- 
ment  of  the  enomotia  ^peara  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochos,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depdi 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  encnnotia  was,  however,  not  unfreqnently  in- 
creased. Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
fits  was  added;  so  dtatihe  fomt  row  consisted  of 
fitor  men,  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty-two*men.*  At  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  osual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
e^ht  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ea  thirty-siz  men.*  In  the  time  of  Xenophtm,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  osnally  of  oOO  men.* 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  flaetnated 
etxisiderably,  according  to  the  greater  or  leas  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Uie  enomotia,  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  <^  600  men,  and  Polybi. 
1IS^of900; 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  iheie  were  seren  lochi, 
and  the  stren^  of  the  lochos  was  doubled  by  bdng 
made  to  ccnsist  of  four  penlecos^es  and  eight  eno- 
motiaa.*  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:'* 
*'  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno. 
phon,  was  the  largest  divisioo  oC  the  Lacednmonian 
anny,  and  consisted  of  Edui  lochi;  the  whole  Spar- 
Ian  people  being  divided  into  six  mone.  The  scho- 
liast CHI  Aristophanes"  says  that  tbere  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
weaks  of  ttami  bat  I  think  be  means  to  include  the 
BiBSldian  stddiers  and  the  neodamodes;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochns, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacediemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
613  men,  are  thus  much  Ui^r  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Pelopounesfan  war,  the  term  locnus  was  hence- 
forward used  in  the  sense  In  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  tt,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  aboot  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  eoniusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  nawibet,  as  being  connected 
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with  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  not 
rariable,  were  for  the  ftatnre  called  by  the  less  equiv- 
ocal name  otmoimV 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-anned  infantry  there  be- 
longed a  body  of  cavaliy  bearing  the  same  name,* 
ccnisisttng  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  hippaimost  (ImrofifiooTvi*).  The  cavalry  is 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  in  the  time 
of  Lf  cuigUB  into  oulami  (oiXafaU)  of  fifty  m^  each  ;* 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacediemonian  army  was 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  of 
the  infantrv.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king's  bod^uard  most  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  Tney  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spsir- 
tan  youths,  and  fbof^  eithn  oa  horseback  oi  ob 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  fimr  class- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimoi.  These  were  not  obli^  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  m  some  command ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  10  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expense. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  oUiged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  atmoor,  sermed  either 
among  the  light-aimed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
tothosewhofhrmedtherevennesofthestate.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisi<ma 
of  the  army  diSered  from  those  which,  as  above  sta- 
ted, had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
can  only  be  surmised  that  they  were  soch  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cynnnedia.  m  that  work,  Xeno- 
phon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  oe  sui»>osed  to 
have  in '  view  the  military  institutions  oi  his  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdiTislons  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  theyhi^ 
pen  to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  rofir  eonriata 
of  100  men,  and  the  X6x<k  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer) ;  and  in  another  passage  be 
mentions  the  dexat,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  irtft- 
nuc,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  r^fif  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  divisfon  ot 
troops  in  the  Athenian  anny,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Peloponnedan  A^rof-  The  Infaatry- 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategl  (Vid.  Stoatboi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparcbs 
and  ten  jdivlarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nually, ana  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  each  ra^ic  or  Xi^oc. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  the 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  never 
numerous  in  those  cotmtries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasicm  of  Greece,  the  number  of  hoise- 
soldieis  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  bxd  nine^- 
six,  each  of  the  forQr-ei^  Banciariv  (vnKpapiat}, 
into  iriiich  the  state  was  divided,  foinishing  two 
peratmi ;  but  sooa  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  liOO  xara^fMwrwt  or  heavy-aimed  horsanen. 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  iKpo€o- 
XiffToi,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  Tho 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  bells  and  aubroideied  clothing.  Be- 
fore beli^  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and  horses 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs,  and  punishments  wen  decreed  aga^ist  pep- 
sons  who  shonld  eater  viUioat  dw  leqidslto  qnutt- 
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aiiOBa.  It  iras  also  the  dmy  of  the  hippaichs  to 
BUD  the  cBTaliT  in  time  of  peace.* 

Eray  One  cuixai  of  the  Greek  stales  was,  ac- 
utitAitig  m  XeaophoD  and  Plntareb,  anioUed  for 
oQdur  serriee  from  the  ago  of  18  or  90,  to  68  or 
tiQjresis,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rale  was  oom- 
lUB  to  the  kiass  and  the  private  people.  The 
jgong  mea,  picvioiisly  to  iomittg  the  ranks,  were 
Jaitnici«d  ID  the  militarf  dnties  07  the  TOKTucoi  or 
pvb'ie  teachers,  who  were  maintaiiied  by  the  state 
tat  the  poxpow;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
Mtt  Us  gynoaihm  or  school.  The  times  q)p(riBted 
for  penonikg  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gTmna- 
sinin  as  in  the  camp,  were  eariy  in  the  mommi;,  and 
in  the  ereaing  be£m  goins  to  rest  The  first  em- 
^yment  of  the  yowtg  soidleis  was  to  goaid  the 
city;  and  in  this  do^  they  were  associated  with 
such  reterans  as,  on  aeeonnt  of  their  age,  had  beoi 
dischaind  from  service  in  the  field.  At  90  years 
of  aj^  me  Athenian  recrnit  coold  be  sent  on  ibieign 
expeditioas;  bcu,amoD^  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
iaa  doae  till  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
aun  beyond  the  legal  age  could  be  compeiled  to 
Krre  oat  of  his  eoontry,  except  in  times  of  inblic 
danger;  but  mentioQ  is  occasionally  made  of  sach 
peisoos  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during 
an  actioa,  and  chaived  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.* While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
eraediliaa  against  .£gina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
aoMchment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tadoB  snipiisiiig  me  place :  but  the  yoong  and 
the  aged  men  who  Temained  to  gnaid  Athens 
nurched,  nnder  Mynmldes,  against  the  enemy,  and 
pmmed  the  sttccess  of  the  enleipiise.* 

An  attenifoa  to  militaiy  duties,  when  the  troops 
ten  oieamped.  was  strfctlv  enforced  in  all  the 


Greek  uuiM;  bot  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
viikd  in  those  of  die  two  principal  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  zecreaxioas  of  the  soldiers.  The  mat 
<C  \thna  weiie  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
fcnnancei^  and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
mgea  nd  daneen.  In  Oe  Lacedemonian  anny, 
on  the  cabtraiy ,  all  these  were  forbidden;  the  con- 
ttaaipnctice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  iiKia  disfiplinft,  bemg  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
yoau,  in  order  that  they  mizht  excel  in  war  (which 
among  ihem  was  considered  as  the  proper  occopa- 
tioo  «  beeiBca);  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
peimUled  intervals  of  dntf .  Yet,  while  en- 
eaimwd,  the  raong  men  were  encouraged  to  ose 
jKifnmet,  ana  to  wear  costly  armour,  thongb  the 
adoraiag  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
hare  snqeeled  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
Oa  gpiflgiBio  aetioiL  th«yennrned  themselves  wim 
prian^s,  and  maiehed  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  Antes  playi^  the  hymn  of  Castor* 

The  miiitaXT  service  was  not  always  vottmtarily 
embfaced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
leeesaatT  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
ended  tae  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
dntion  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
Wanded  in  the  hand.   Deserters  from  the  army 
vcre  Banished  with  deafli ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
aaa  Afn?!*-*  himself  ftom  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
**  A  duee  days  hi  a  pid>lic  place  in  women's  ap- 
(«eL  It  was  lield  tone  UgUydisgraceAil  in  a  sol- 
tier  IC  afier  an  actfon,  he  was  without  Us  buckler ; 
piaMj  became  this  implied  that  he,  who  oi^ht 
^  b.re  bainiained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
hii  Bade  a  preeipftate  letreat ;  a  coward  would 
^Mnny  Idsbaeklfrin  order  that  he  mi^t  run 

h  Ac  JgiOaaiEf  ot  Greek  reimUics,  while  die 
Aeaftflf  war  was  almost  at  Uie  gates  t^  each  d^, 
wittssenredatUsovnezpowe  in  that  class 
of  tMpvUeh  his  fintans  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  iTtveTc,  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  ca  body;  each  man  Aunished  and  main- 
tained his  own  htnse,  and  he  was,  besides,  bound  to 
provide  at  least  one  root-soldier  as  an  attendant  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
nnal  instittition  bad  gteatly declined;  not  onlywas 
the  citizen  allowed  tq  commute  his  perstm^  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  but 
the  porchase  and  maintenance  of  the  horses,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe- 
cnted ;  the  raeiit  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  devious  m  distingnishing  tbemselres, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
eoontry  at  tlwir  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  ccmstant  pay  (o  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  obdli  to  a  drachma.*  The  com- 
maodeTB  uf  tiie  ?,^pt  received  double,  and  tiw 
strategi  fbnr  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  tracO'dutving  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Aigives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days ; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  dme,  ther 
should  pay,  dailv,  one  drachma  (of  j£gina)  for  each 
horseman,  and  tbree  oboli  ibr  a  ibot-sonier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  li^t-armed,  or  archer.*  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solmi,  if  a  man  lost  intmb  In  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  hia 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  cldldrea 
of  snch  as  fell  in  action  were  also  jffovided  jot 
the  state.  {Vid.  AnuNXTOi.) 

With  the  acqoisiticHi  of  wealth,  the  love  of  ease 
prevailed  over  mat  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  states 
ot  Oieeee,  hi  lodnr  to  snpplv  the  places  of  such  dtt 
sens  as  the  pnvilege  of  exemption  from 

military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  modem  Bwiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxlUaries  in  the 
armies  of  tm  other  Greek  states.  In  eariier  dmes, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  fore^ 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Caiians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  stiewth  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-souleis;  and  at  these  Oere  wen  at  first 
but  two  classes :  the  iwJarm,  who  wore  heavy  aj^ 
mour,  carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  iiiJioi,  who  were 
light-anned,  having  frequendy  cmly  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  wim  neUher  cuirasses  nor  greaves, 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows^  dails,  or  stones.  An  interme< 
diate  eUass  of  troaiis,  called  irAraortU,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphlerates,  after  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  war  ^  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dirXTrat,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spean 
were  short,and  they  carried  small  round  bocklers 
(irfAnu).  Thne  troops,  in  some  measure 

the  stabiUtv  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
lif^t-armeu  men,  were  fbnnd  to  be  hi|^y  Sclent; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively emj^oyed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  clDh>men  Is  mentioned  by  Xenophtm  amcmg  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lenetra. 

Searlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  lac 
general  colonr  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  the 
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days  of  XeoophoQ ;  for  he  observes*  that  the  umy 
ol  A^ratlaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (dfrav- 
TB ak»  xo^Udv,  airofra  6i  foivuta  fat»m$(u). 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressljr 
of  the  constilotion  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  £lian  and  Anian.  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  aA  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  ana  when  many  details 
reliUing  to  the  ancient  military  organizatians  were 
forgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
ing geoerally,  appear  to  beloog  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander ;  and,  c<uueqiieatl]r,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
todicaKid  lUwre. 

^Uan  makes  the  lowest^bdivisioD  of  Ae  army 
to  consist  of  a  MxPCt  itKOf,  or  knufioTia,  iriiich  he 
says  were  then  samosed  to  hare  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  IS,  or? men;  and  he  reconunends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  ]ainetpal  bodies  were  formed  and  denonti- 
nated  as  lirflow :  Four  JiAx^  constitated  a  rtrpap' 
xta  (=M  menX  and  two  of  tiieie  a  r^tt  (=138 
men).  The  Idiiex  doubled,  was  called  a  owrayiia 
wievayia  (=366  men),  to  whicb  dirisiou  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  tnmipeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ooftayot,  who  brought  up  the 
lear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  fi>rmed 
axi^Mpx^**  (=1024  men),  which,  doobled,  became 
a  T^Xof,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  t^iafS.  This  corps  woold 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men ; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  difieicnt  strengths 
were  at  diflerent  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xatophtn,  in  the  Cyropndia,  applies  the  term  pha- 
ItHga  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Crouos,  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  tlie  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Conaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  phaianx 
was  a  gennal  expression  for  any  large  bodv  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, imited  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions; he  subjected  th^  to  judicionsregulatiooa, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline;  and  &om 
that  time  the  name  of  his  ooontry  was  constantly 
^iplied  to  bodies  of  tnx^  iriddL  wete  almflarly 
cnmnlzed. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  the  tactics  of  jElfiu  may  be  ecmsidered 
^iplicable  to  die  age  of  those  numaiehs,  it  -would 
awear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deq>.  The 
whole  front,  property  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions ;  but  each  of  niese  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  m^dle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  hft^aXo;.  The 
others  were  designated  x^rn,  or  wings ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  j^ced. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  me  Une;  and  then  was  an  interval  be- 
tween every  two  aeOions  for  the  oonTenienee  of 
manoeuviing.* 

The  smallest  division  of  the  ifitXoi,  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  .£liao,  was  the  Mxoc, 
which  in  this  class  etmsisted  of  eteht  mm  only ; 
and  foor  of  dwaa  are  aaid  to  have  mmed  a  oSvra- 
eif.  lihe  aectioaa  afterward  increased  by  donbling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  np  to  the 
hrirayfia,  which  ctHisisted  of  8193  men  ;  and  this 


was  the  whole  nnmber  of  the  yjiiXol  who  were  at- 
tached to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  tro^s. 

The  Greelc  cavalry,  according  to  j£uan,  wan 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  was 
called  Uij:  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
thou^  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  times  lor  a 
par^  of  horse  of  any  number.'  A  troop  called 
iniXapxia  contained  two  IXtu:  and  a  division  sul>- 

niiently  called  rapaitTivafixia  (from  Tarratom  in 
was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  sue- 
ceeoing  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  one,  consisting  of  3048  men,  was  called  re- 
Xo^ :  finally,  the  hriray/ia  was  equal  to  two  rO-tit 
aiidc<mtained40B6men.  The  tra(^<tf  the  division 
or  class,  called  by  .£lian  Tarentlnes,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  itftaxai  and  vTraawiarai,  and  which  cor- 
responded to  ue  present  dragoons,  since  they  en- 
gaged either  on  horseback  or  on  ibot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
nders  fou^t  dismoonted.  Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  tnat  of  the  common  horsemen,  bat  lighter 
than  that  of  the  6itXtrat ;  and  th«T  first  eataUiah- 
ment  is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainons  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  nnlavooiable  for  their  evo- 
lutions. In  the  E^t,  however,  the  armies  frequenUy 
ctmuns  10  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  tite 
use  <»  chariots  commence  at  a  veiy  eariy  epoch, 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  tiU  the  ouiqoest 
of  Syria  «nd  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Xninerons 
chiuiots  formed  the  iruit  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  ovnthnw  the  empiie  (tf  Darins.  Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  [daced  at  Intervals  before 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  ;*  and  Justin  relates*  that  there 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradales  (Eupator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  smiseqaently 
to  the  reign  of  that  pnnce,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia, 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  carried  en  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  fJrom  10  to  SO  men,  for  the  pupose  of 
annoyii^  the  enemy  with  daits  aiid  arrows.  They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rashiog' 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks,  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tasks ;  the  men,  in  the  meau 
time,  fitting  with  their  spears.'  Thtis,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphea,  between  Antiochns  and  Ftolemv, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  Aincan  elephants  being  Inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  In  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner;  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing ;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lefl ; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  ri^^t  wing ;  and  a 
like  Older  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  snbdivlsicos  of  the  phalmx.  Thereasou 
given  by  JEllan  for  this  bnciful  arrangement  is 
uat  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  equally 
well  commanded ;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  eveiy 
(arithmetical}  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms:  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  most  have  been 
a  difficult  task  to  deteimlne  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  as.sign- 
ing  them  their  propu:  places  in  the  series.  Expe- 
rienced soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  o(  th . 
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fhilaBx;  and  Xenaphon,  in  the  CyioiNBdia,  com- 
Mres  a  bodjr  of  troops  ihta  officered  to  a  house 
Ikying  a  good.  foundatioD  and  nwC 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  eqoal  to  four  cubits  (Si  or  6 
fcnjeachiraji  when  a  charge  was  to  be  inade,  the 
jpace  was  ledoeed  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
order  was  caDed  wiimMnf.  On  arane  occasiooa 
oaljr  one  ctibil  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
eaUrd  onxMnrxo^,  becaoM  the  bucklers  touched 
each  other. 

In  making  or  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
man  oectqited  about  three  feet  Id  depth,  and  the 
Macedonua  qiear,  or  eaptaea,  which  was  18  or  20 
fen  lone,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  positioD,  the 
point  or  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  nan  miritt  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line ; 
the  potatt^  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ond-rank man  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
on.  nterefine,  of  ttw  nxteen  ranks,  which  was 
the  odtoaij  depth  of  the  ^lanx,  those  in  nar  of 
the  fifth  cobU  BOl  oTideDtly  ccmtiftute  by  their 
fikes  to  die  snaoyance  of  the  eitemy;  they  cons&> 
<inEndy  kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
RstiucB  the  sbooBers  of  the  ma  in  thdr  front; 
and  tBos  tbnr  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  eoemy's 
Bdsdo,  vhieh,  after  tjiag  over  die  front  nnbs, 
Bdi^  otherwise  fkll  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
laui  beraid  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
agxiul  toe  nten  who  were  in  their  fruit,  while  they 
prennied  them  from  falling  back,  increaaed  tlM 
dfect  of  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
Aat  of  the  enemy  ;>  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
10  that  which  is  here  sofqiosed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
ai  tlK  battle  of  Platsa,  the  Persian  iniantry,  ill 
aimed,  and  imakilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
hare  perished  in  vast  nombers  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  poietnite  the  dense  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

la  action,  it  was  one  daty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
Ttnt  the  whole  body  of  the  men  &om  inclining  to- 
wards the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  idways  a 
greu  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
to  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
ft  much  IS  possible  by  the  shield  of  1&  companion ; 
oi  tbaa  daiger  was  incurred  of  having  the  army 
codbakied  towards  Its  left  by  diat  of  the  enemy. 
h.  deraagement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agb  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.*  Previously  to 
an  a^oa,  aome  particnlar  word  or  sentence,  avvdii- 
fo,  wu  grren  oat  by  the  commanders  to  the 
aoldien,  who  were  cnaUed,  on  demanding  it,  to 
disdsgnish  each  other  &om  the  enemy.* 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
Md  the  erolntions  of  the  troops  such  as  cotila  be 
easily  ezeented:  the  general  ngnre  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  obkng  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
qaiied,  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
aqaaie,  a  ilioailnis  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tioa  of  a  cirele-    On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
cfatmetiBg  iis  Gtont,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
load  or  pass,  akng  which  it  was  to  move.   If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
8s  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  irJ^vSlov  ;  on  the 
other  haad,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  c»  on  a 
Nat  narrower  Oan  its  depth,  it  was  called  nipyoc- 
Csaally,  the  oraMMing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
mlkl  lines;  bat  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
tetie,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
■iihe  other  bemg  kqK  tetiied;  and  this  dispo* 
was  used  iraen  it  was  desired  to  induce  an 
<*«y  to  break  bis  line.  It  Is  supposed  to  have 
tei  tequently  adopted  by  the  Theoans ;  and,  at 
hide  of  Deliiun,  the  BoBodans  thus  defeated 
th:  AAeaians.*   At  the  Oranicus,  also,  Alexander, 
^^^'"'9^,  it  is  said,*  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  ooce  thewhcdearmyof  ihemetay* 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  the 

centre  <xily  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisioifi,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  oace  in  iront  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
^ft^ioTofio^  and  avuoTo/ioc.  "When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  laced  in  opposite  directicns. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbelia,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's  army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manteuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  files,  because  it  was  of  impottance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
fh>nt  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  Bne,  with  the 
eipayot,  or  rear-rank  men,' who  were  almost  always 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
loaeujge,  or  wedge,  when  It  was  Intended  to  pnerce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
E^nmlnondas,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
wnile  they  were  oisotdeied  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedee,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.* 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the  - 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  c^an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  eflbrt,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.   The  dense  order  of  the 

{ihalanxwas  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
evel  plain;  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  thp 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  Ihefr 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  mcapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  mfiisfles: 
soch  was  the  state  of  the  ULcedBnumlan  troopi 
when  besieged  in  the  Island  of  Sphacteria.'  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  of  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  In  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battie  between  the  Lacednmonians 
and  Olyntbians  ■ 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  eariiest  times:  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Fetopcnnesiuis 
at  the  siege  of  Platna :  and,  acctirding  to  Vitnivius/ 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalcedon,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (  Vid.  Arieb.^  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artilleiy 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  hlstom  Di- 
odoruB  Siculos  mentions*  that  the  xorairMnjc,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  aoout  a  cenauy  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intimation  of  such 
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fHfiihm  beiDg  in  the  tnbi  id  a  Oreotaii  tnny. 
Aeeoiding  to  Polybius,'  there  were  with  the  troopa 
of  Machaoidas  manjonriBgei  filled  with  eat^nilta 
«id  weapons ;  those  carriaiea  appanr  to  have  coate 
up  in  rear  of  tbe  Spartan  amy ;  bnt,  before  the  ao- 
tku  commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  interrala 
along  tbe  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  PliibipcemeD 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  pot  ^  Adinan  pba- 
laox  io  disorder  by  discharses  of  stonea  and  darts. 
Against  sacfa  miss  ilea,  as  weOsa  those  which  came 
ftmn  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  aettially  making  a  charge,  corered  themselTes 
with  tbcrr  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
l^ing  theirs  Tertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postores,  holding  them  over 
their  beads  so  as  to  foim  what  was  called  a  jreXw? 
(toitoiae),  iwftiining  down  towards  tbe  rear. 

ARMT  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
mao  army  in  early  times  was  based  apon  tbe  oon- 
stitation  of  Serrius  Tullins,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitu  Cbntosiata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
-  the  kings  and  in  the  wly  agea  the  Repabbc. 
It  is  only  neeessaiy  to  obaerre  here,  ttiat  it  aiipears 
plauily,  firom  a  variety  of  einrnmstaiKes,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  m&ntry  in  eariy  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  idialanx,  which  was  the  battle-am^  <d  the 
Greeks,  vras  also  the  form  m  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  ap.  (Cliptu  anUa 
Romaiii  vn  nnti  deinde,  postqwm  gtipenaiarU  faeti 
wtatt,  scuta  pre  elijMifieere;  et  piod  miUM  ^laUngea 
»i)mU*  Maeedomeit,  kocpottea  mamjndattm  ttnuta 
acia  capit  eue.*)  In  Livy's  descriiitioD"  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesnvins,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  Uie  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not be  nndeiBtood  without  exidainiog  the  anedent 
Ibrmation  of  the  aimy,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  tbe  army  in  later  times. 

In  tbe  time  of  Polybios,  wbidi  was  that  of  Fabins 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  Cfflomanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  tbe  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  int«ided  to  be  raised.  11  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  fnun  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  frwn 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consols, 
after  tbey  entered  upon  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  "When  the  day  for  emw- 
ing  the  troops  arrived,  the  peopls  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  thfl  consuls,  with  the  assistaDce  of 
the  military  tnbanes,  prooeeded  to  bold  the  levy, 
■nless  prevented  by  we  tiibones  of  the  jMiea.* 
The  miutary  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  fbnr 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  fonr  legions),  drew 
eat  the  tribes  by  tot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
Aat  tribe  aptm  which  the  lot  first  feO,  they  (Aose 
{legenao,  whence  tbe  name  Ugm)  four  young  men 
neariy  equal  in  age  and  statore.  From  these  the 
bDnnes  of  the  fiist  legion  diose  one ;  those  of  tbe 
aeoond  chose  a  saoond,  and  so  on :  after  this  fonr 
other  men  were  sdected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  I^on  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  lemons  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
triboues  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  foar  men,  the  tribunes, 
banning  with  those  of  tbe  thhrd  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choica  Ob- 
serving the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  tbe  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.  Po- 
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{jMis  ohaama'  ttati  aiwianltf,  Iba  canity  troops 
were  chosen  after  the  infhntry,  and  that  SOO  hmae 

were  allowed  to  every  4000  loot ;  bnt  he  adds  that 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  firaC, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  wu  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
required,  between  the  ages  of  I7  and  46  years. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  aerve  dnriog 
twen^  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  daring  ten. 
And,  exo^  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (m  -  ' 
eofto)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory :  penons 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves.*  The  grounds  of  exemption  were 
age,*  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  genoral,  firom  servmg  in  tte  wata ;  and 
the  same  privilege  vns  snnetimes  granted  the 
senate  or  the  peopfe  to  individuals  who  had  render- 
ed services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gaiils, 
both  of  which  were  called  twaaiUu*,*  bo  exemption 
could  bepleadedrbut  aH  were  obliged  to  be  enzoQed. 
{Saiatua  iterttU,  «(  dsbcMt  Asle^fur,  tauHoiuM  nt 
vaitrtnt.*)  Petsons  who  were  rated  by  the  censoia 
below  the  valne  of  400  drac^s,  according  to 
P<^bins,  were  allowed  to  serve  oidy  fai  tbe  navy ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legio 

In  the  first  agea  of  the  Rqmldie,  eseli  eonaal  had 
nsaally  tbe  command  of  two  Roman  legfons  and 
two  lemons  o(  alliea ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
tbe  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavaliy  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  nnmerona  as  that  vrtiidi  be- 
hmged  to  the  latter.*  Tbe  legalation  of  the  two 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  officers 
called  prefects  (Brce/eeh),  who  were  selected  for 
this  purpose  by  ue  coasols.*  In  Uie  line  of  battle, 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  and 
those  of  the  allies  were  i^aoed,  one  on  the  right,  and 
tbe  other  on  the  left  flank ;  the  cavalry  was  posted 
at  tbe  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  that  of  tbe  al- 
lies in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  fiankof  ths 
legionaiy  horsemen,  on  iriiidi  aooount  they  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (VuI.Ai.AKn.)  A  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  consisting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  selected  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  ctmsal  in  the  camp,  or  served 
^KMt  his  persOT  in  the  field ;  and  Uiese  were  called 
extraordinaiii.  ( Fid.  ExmioBDimaii. ) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Rtnua  varied 
much  at  diffbrent  times.  When  Camulus  raised 
ten  legioiu  for  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4300  foot-soldiers  and  300  horBe«}ldiers;* 
bnt,  previoudy  to  the  battle  of  Canne,  the  soiata 
decreed  that  the  army  shonld  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  tbe  strength  of  each  shoaM  be 
6000  ftot-BoMiera."  Aooording  to  Livy,"  tbe  le- 
gions which  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6S00  foot-soldiers  and  300  hoiae  (though 
the  best  commentators  suppose  that  6200  foot-soU 
diers  are  meant} ;  and  during  tbe  second  war  in 
Macedonia,  the  consul  .£milio8  Paulas  had  two 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  anxOiariea, 
for  service  in  that  coontty.'*  The  strength  of  the 
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The  amber  of  legions  in  the  Mtriee  of  Rome 
«Mt  an  wncMing  with  ^  flKtoDt  (^ita  terriun7 ; 
mi,  after  tbe  Punic  wan,  when  the  sute  had  ao- 
qnred  wealth  bj  its  oonqoests  in  the  East,  the 
military  Ibiee  became  Ter;  eonaiderable.  Notwith- 
frt^tytiin  the  toeaen  anat^Ded  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
BK,  we  find  ttat,  immediately  aftOTraid,  the  Runana 
laiaed  in  the  eitr  ftwr  legions  of  in&Utry,  with  1000 
boneme^  besides  arm^  8000  atxm ;  the  cities 
of  satt  aa  eqou  fiiioe;  and,  HaiqxMing 

lOjOQO  men  to  hare  escaped  from  Canns,  the  whole . 
woold  aawoBt  to  abote  60,000  men.  In  the  seoond 
year  after  the  bstUe,  the  RepaUic  had  on  foot  18 
legioai and  in  the  fomth  year,  38  legions.*  In 
the  iateniew  of  OctaTuia  with  Aatony  and  Le[»- 
doB,  it  WM  ^raed  that  ttie  two  Aimer  ahetdd  pras- 
eente  lbs  war  agafaut  Bnitna  sod  CasaiDB,  eaiAat 
the  head  of  90  kfioos,  and  that  the  other  shoold 
be  kA  widi  three  legkma  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philiffi,  AiitonyandOctaTiasbad,in  all,  19  legions, 
whidi  are  said  to  have  been  comply  in  Dnmlwr, 
mtaenaaeibj  sopeipamengy  troops ;  aDd,there- 
fdn^tbtto  fyree  mast  hare  amoonled  to  at  least 
IM/m  ia&ntiy.  On  the  otber  hand,  Brotos  and 
Cauns  bad  also  an  amy  of  19  Ic^iions  to  appim 
then,  with  30,000  caTaby  from  the  eastern  pix>T- 
ineei  Accotiliag  to  Ai^nan,  Octavios,  after  the 
desih  of  Lefados,  foond  himself  master  of  all  the 
wesun  iKOvinees,  and  at  the  heai^of  46  l^ions, 
logaihar  with  9&jaO0  hone  and  ST,000  light-armed 
tiMfsi  aad  there  were,  moieoTer,  the  lemons  serr* 
i&g  nwler  Antony.  Under  Hberins  thnre  were  t& 
l^ioas  even  in  txaie  of  peace,  besides  thetioc^  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  alliea.* 

Betides  being  designated  by  aDmbera,  the  legions 
bore  psrticalar  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cuxxo,*  mention  is  made  of  the  Jfortia  Ugio  aa 
beo^  oae  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
adiBA  between  Antoiv  and  ftasainthe  WNth  of 
Italy*  And  while  Cmt  was  oarrying  OB  the  war 
in  Gaol,  he  gave  the  freedom  at  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  Ae  Batives  of  that  country,  whom  be  disci- 
yliaed  k  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbodied  in  a 
kgioa  which  be  designated  o^cwia ;  because  the 
meawomoBtheirhehnetsaarestof  feathers,  like 
thoas  mthe  heads  of  certain  biids.*  The  legions 
wren  dsB  diitiBgaisbed  by  the  name  (rf  the  [dace 
wbeie  they  were  raised  or  wherelbcrf  had  amred, 
as  Ji^lka,  BrUMtmtx,  ParOMt,  «r  hT  ^  ^  ^ 
ewenr  who  raised  them. 

TacitaB,  in  the  Anmit  and  dsewhere,  makes 
mealiaD  of  bodies  itf  troops  called  textilarii ;  and, 
aa  BO  preeiae  aecaoat  is  giren  of  them,  die  place 
wbddi  Ac?  bdd  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
kaavn  by  coiueetore.   It  antears,  howerer,  most 
probaMe,  as  Wateh  has  obserred  in  a  note  opontiie 
AgrietlM  of  Tacitos,*  tbst  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veieraaa  whoi,  after  the  time  ^  Augustas,  were  le- 
kased  fron  their  mflitary  oath,  but  were  retamed, 
ta  their  eompiele  diai^argB,  onder  a  flag  (venUwn) 
h;  them  Ml  ws,  fiee  from  afl  milttary  duties,  to  ren- 
te dior  aaaistanee  in  the  mcne  severe  battlee, 
ponl  the  fioBtiers  of  the  empire,  and  ke^  in  sob- 
jaaAw  proriaces  that  had  been  recently  omquered. 
jr wi  fm  III  1.  fiu  xMsdeM  JecUaeid,  oe  retinefi  nb 
mBo^  eeterarum  wmhww,  »m  vri^^tdamdi  kottu.*) 
thBR  were  a  certain  nnndier  of  vexillarii  attached 
tkwh  legion ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,*  it 
4pew  that  Ihm  amoonled  to  600,  lli^ 
detached  frmn  the  legioB,  and 


acMTietinws  those  belonging  to  several  legions  seaa 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  {tniecim  vexUUtri- 
onim  suIm').  (The  Mubngnani  naUua  in  Tacitus 
may  be  kxdced  upon  aa  the  same  with  the  senttoru.* 
In  Uvy  the  triarH  are  said  to  be  Mft  tignia,*  where 
we  perceive  a  dose  analogy  between  the  old  triarn 
and  vexUiarii  or  tulaignaai  at  the  age  of  Taci- 
tns,  although  we  must  not  sanxme  that  tike  *txH- 
larii  were  the  same  as  the  frisni.) 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  eon- 
pose  the  leglmi,  the  militaiy  oath  waa  admiiastcnd : 
on  thia  ocoaaioa,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro* 
nounce  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  fiist  haA  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  durhig  the  Re- 
paUic,  it  cont^ned  an  ei^agement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  aD 
die  Olden  that  riKNild  be  given  bytheoonunandeiB.* 
Under  the  emperors,  fiddity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  and,  aft«-the  eatabli^ 
ment  of  Chrutianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trini^  and  the  nuOesty  of  die 
enqieror.*  Livy  says*  that  this  militsTy  oath  waa 
first  legally  exaetad  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ponio 
war,  B.C.  SIS,  and  that,  previously  to  that  thae,  eadi 
decoria  of  cavalry  and  cefatoria  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  vohmtarily  anoong  theB> 
selves,  that  they  would  act  like  good  soMiers. 

The  whole  infantry  <^  the  legion  was  drawn  op 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  aC 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  Aciteh,  so  called  from 
die  kaata,  at  kmg  qiear  which  each  man  eanied, 
but  which  was  uunward  diaused  :■  these  weie  tha 
youngest  of  the  soldiNn.  The  seoond  hne  was 
fiirmeid  of  the  tnxqis  called  jnincipes  ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  would 
appear  that  anciently  tbey  were  [daced  in  the  front 
line.*  In  the  third  line  were  the  triarh,  so  cslled 
from  their  position ;  and  Aese  were  vetnan  sot* ' 
diers,  each  of  whom  carried  two  pike,  vt  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  fti^ 
m,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  bobra 
Uiem,  aHtepUam. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
wiio  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  <^  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  aaoond;  wheaee  agaia,  after  a  time,  theiy 
were  received  among  the  tilar^  9t  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  otmsisting  of  4000  men,  the  nnmber  of 
the  hsstati  was  1300 ;  that  of  the  principes  wss  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only :  if  the 
strength  the  l^ion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
^e  several  bodies  was  incressed  proportionally,  tha 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  lemainlng  the  anna. 

The  osnal  depth  of  eadi  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  foi  men ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipolus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
vdA  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infentiy  sd- 
dier  of  the  legion  was  aUomd,  beudes  the  gnwad 
on  whidi  he  stood,  a  apace  eqtui  to  three  feet,  both 
in  Iragth  of  front  and  in  the  d^)th  of  the  files,  b^ 
tween  himself  and  the  next  man,  in  ord^  that  he 
mi^  have  nxHn  for  shifting  the  position  of  his 
bodder  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  for 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  with 
advantage.**  The  divisions  of  die  secmd  line  wwe 
in  graeral  placed  <wosite  the  inlerralB  of  the  firat, 
mit  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
owoaite  the  intervals  in  die  seoond.  At  the  batUe 
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ol  Zams,  however,  the  dirinoiia  o{  tnopa  in  the 
MveitJ  l^Ms  were  exactly  opponta  eicfa  other ;  but 
thii  wu  a  deviation  from  the  naoBl  di^aeUion,  ia 
ordo-  that  the  elephants  of  the  Caithaginiaiia  might 
past  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  princlpea ;  and,  fallin;  into  the  interrala 
before  mentioned,  the  two  clanea  in  conjanctim 
OTOtinued  the  oondMt.  Id  tlie  mean  time,  .the  tria- 
rii,  keqiinc  one  knee  on  the  groond,  eomed  Uiem< 
adrea  with  their  bocklera  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  firat  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  maUng  a 
powerful  effbrt  to  obtain  the  Tictory. 

Hie  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  ve- 
lite*  and  ^eretUani  or  rorarii,  did  not  fonn  a  part 
irf  the  legion,  bat  fought  in  scattered  irarties,  wher- 
ever they  were  reqaired.  They  carried  a  strong 
dreular  bnekler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
firat  discharge,  and,  consequent^,  rendered  useless 
to  the  memy. 

Tba  cavalry  of  the  legioD  was  divided  into  ten 
temuB,  each  oontafnuijr  80  men,  and  eadi  tuma  into 
three  tfsntrto,  or  boues  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  apace  eqaal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  <^  the  line.  Each  turma  bad  three 
dtamtmes,  or  commanders  <^ten ;  but  he  wfab  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  tonna,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turma,* 

In  the  time  of  the  RepaUio,  the  six  tribnnes  who 
were  pteoed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
{Vid.  TaiBirin  Militoh.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
property  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  optio,  wro- 
gu»,  or  aubeenturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
'  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former*  The 
optio  appean  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  (Vid. 
CsitTDiio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  bis  century  {ngnifer  or  vexilla- 
riiM*).  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
often,  each  of  whidi  was  commanded  by  a  deeurio 
or  decanat.  The  first  cmturion  of  the  triarii  was 
called  primipUtu ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.* 
The  tight-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
centurion. 

To  Marina  or  Cesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  op  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient ^vision  of  the  legion  into  manipali  ( Vid,  Ka- 
NiPQLi),  and  of  the  di^etiona  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
ooborts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.*  (Co- 
hort or  ekort,  the  Greek  x^^f  originfUly  signified 
an  enolosnre  ftw  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  designate  the  nqmher  of  men  wluch 
ooutd  stand  within  aoch  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  Li^,*  it  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  were  ananged  1^  co- 
horts :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  S3d  and  38th  books  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
pbees,  wheoee  it  may  be  conchided  that  among 
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I  those  troofB  it  was  cardinarily  adt^ited.  Bat,  hi  the 
Commentaries  of  Cnar,  the  divisions  (rf  all  the  le- 
giooB,  whether  Roman  or  aUied,  are  aUke  designa- 
ted cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  ^plied  to  the  body 
of  men  (jrratvria  atlum)  which  was  particularly  m. 
pointed  to  attend  on  the  consol  or  ctHomuder;  mr 
Cesar*  tdls  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistna^  tiiat  if  the  other  troops  shoidd 
refuse  to  follow  fcdm,  he  would  adnace  with  the 
tenth  l^ion  alone,  and  would  make  that  Isgkm  his 
pTKtorian  cohort 

It  has  been  sni^msed  that  Harios.  wbt^  in  order 
to  leemitttie  forces  of  the  RepuUk^  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiserimlnately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  bad  beat 
previously  ^wo  up  fm  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  tiie  regnlatimi  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  fbroe,  soioa  Cissar  nsnally,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  Hdvetiaos,*  finmed  his  amty  In  three  lines; 
and  at  Phaisaha  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourOi,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  frf'the  Cvnl  War,*  Cesar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Folginns  in  an  action  against  Af rani  us, 
designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  tbem  a  division 
of  the  heaTy-armed  infimtry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  lOS), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Raman  consuls 
or  tribunes,  llie  txoapa  sent  ^nj  foreign  states  for 
the  Ksniw  of  Rome  were  designated  awdliariea ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  reoeived  their 
iny  and  dottung  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Lavy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  {atipaidium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veil  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  foTWiurl  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  nrarians  {tfid,  .£raxii)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  corv- 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti- 
tled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  peo- 
sions  had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  with  them.*  Polybius*  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
ob(di,  which  were  eqiul  to  3}  ases,  and  hi  thir- 
\y  days  would  amoont  to  lOO  aaea  A  kni^t's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  tho 
Roman  year  originally  consitted  of  ovij  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  whidt  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-s(ddier.  Folybiua^  inforxaa 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  mudi  as 
that  of  a  foot- soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
tin  A.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niehubr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  fur  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  sup- 
plied by  the  state.*  (Compare  £.%  Hokdusicm.) 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Cvsar.*  In  the  time  Augustus,  the  pay  of  a  le- 
gionary was  10  ases  a  day,'*  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  (aUhU  gvarttm  tttprndncm 
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mSff).  BoBteBpqr.tiieMddiennoeiTedamintti- 
triBswiooe  cf  ooni,  and  the  eentunoBs  doubly  and 
tte  bone  triple,  tliBt  of  a  legiooaiy.* 

The  in&Btij  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  com 
eqoil  in  fBaatitj  lo  that  of  tbe  Romaa  l^ooariea, 
but  then-  emhy  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
tbe  Romao  cavalry.  These  regulatiuos  subsisted 
idr  dniDi  the  time  of  the  R^iUi^  or  befim  the 
traopt  of  die  Italini  ettiea  were  inoonmated  with 
ttose  of  Rme ;  and  to  the  same  age  mast  be  re- 
ftned  the  ocdeia  of  march  and  eocampmeot  de- 
scribed by  Mybiua.  An  aeoooDt  of  the  "■"^'"g 
crder  at  a  Sooua  annj  ia  givan  oader  the  aiticle 

Noswwierofbattleapiieanto  hare  bent  tOr 
dnnTifar  aOmd  to  hr  the  nomaas  dorio^  the  time 
of  tbe  RepuUie,  thooi^,  in  general,  their  aimies 
were  diawn  ip  id  three  extended  lines  of  beaTjr- 
aimed  troops  (frufa  «ae«);  the  caraliy  being  on 
the  wi^gs,  aad  the  li^t  troops  either  in  firont  or 
lear,  acnrdmg  to  ciniamstances.  At  the  battle  of 
CtaoK.  bonrer,  the  vOUtxj  ia  aaid  to  have  beat 
dmni  op  fai  one  tine,  and  in  cloae  order.  On  this 
ocrasian,  the  Gaida  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
tbe  cealre  of  the  Carthaginian  atmy,  at  first  drove 
batk  tbe  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  lowing  troops 
froB  tbeir  wiags  to  strengthen  their  centre,  fomied 
tbae  s  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  sticoeeded  so 
vcfl  thtf  ibe  enemy's  line  wss  brokiBa ;  but,  press 
iag  toward  too  fu,  Uia  wings  o[  the  latter  closed 
qMD  tbe  dismdaed  troops,  and  nearly  sarrounded 
tbsa.  In  the  eogaganent  with  Lalneniu,  tbe  army 
if  Cost,  bong  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
w  famed  into  two  Unes,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
poaiie  directions ;  and,  in  tbe  action  with  the  Par- 
tbins,  CiaasoB  drew  np  the  Roman  anny  in  one 
^Bsie  body,  haring  tw^re  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
ftnr  ndes,  with  a  dtraimi  of  cavalry  between  eveiy 
two  cohorts  in  each  bee. 

The  wonf  of  command  was  at  firat  pren  aloud 
M  tbe  head  of  the  army ;  but  -fmuius  Panlus 
dasged  this  custom,  and  caused  tbe  tribune  of  the 
Mnst  kgicm  to  give  it  in  a  tow  voice  to  his  primi- 
pitasi  «h»  tnmsmitted  it  to  tbe  next  centurion,  and 
■o  OB.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
gaud  were  at  tbeir  pmts  during  tbe  whole  d^, 
and  that,  in  eoosequeoce,  they  sometimes  feU  asleep 
]eaain|  on  tbeir  shields.  iEinilios  Paolus,  in  order 
to  diiDiaiah  Oie  fatigue  of  the  men  and  tbe  chance 
of  their  deeping  anKunted  that  they  should  be  re- 
hered  every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
gnud  witbont  their  shiekla.  (Kid.  Castba.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continnanoe  of  the  andent 
£snplme;  was  fband  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
fbalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
t}biBs*  bas  sufficiently  accounted  fur  the  fact.  This 
vri^  flbservea  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
fara  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
>^  any  inqireaaion  upon  it,  or  sunxnt  tbe  violence 
^Sm  Mack  i  but  be  adds  that  tbe  phalanx  required 
ttN  tbeidd  of  battle  should  be  a  neariy  level  plain ; 
*m  then  tbe  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
Wrisg  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
"i^lfieB.   Oa  an  action  taking  [dace,  the  command- 
*  ^  n  srmy  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Romans  had  it 
■  ta  power  to  lead  m  to  the  attack  a  portion  on^ 
'3iae,ke^iiictherestinTeaenre;  in  this  case, 
tte  phuftnT  was  broken  by  Uie  legion,  or 
thelaiv  brake  throng  any  part  e€  tbe  memy's 
i^^iMwn,  its  pwnliar  advantages  were  lost ;  for 
Am  vsdi  ahrays  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
^^mf*  penetnie  and  diq)ene  tbe  trot^ 
'*I>M>  lav  apeais  -were  of  no  svaQ  aaainat  men 
aned  lAh  jneliBa  and  stnug  swor£.  In  this 
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manner.  jEmilina  obtained  a  viotoiy  am  Ftnan 
at  Pydna,*  and  Philip  waa  defeated  by  Fluunias  at 

the  battle  of  Cynooephahe.* 

The  severity  of  the  Homan  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  RepubUc ;  for  Scipto 
ifin^ianus,  when  he  went  to  command  tiie  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carta 
to  cany  a  portion  of  the  hardens  vrhMi  fbrmeily 
they  bad  borne  on  their  own  shoulders.  ■  But, 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  the 
reigns  of.  tbe  successors  of  the  Antonines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  tbe  almost  total  neglect  of 
waiUke  exeroisea  amaog  tbe  troops  wbicb  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  Tm  legions  on  the  ftmttei* 
akNie,  hi  tboee  timea.  sustained  their  ancient  nfm- 
tation,  and  Sevems,  by  their  aid,  ascended  vnthont 
difficotty  the  throne  then  ocenpied  1^  tbe  unworthy 
Jnlianus.  Tbe  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient military  institutinu  may  be  aaid  to  have  tatmn 
ptace  BOOH  after  the  time  of  Cmutantine ;  for,  nt^ 
coiding  to  Vegetins,*  who  lived  in  the  leign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  eoldiOFs  of  that  age  wen  allowed 
to  diqwnse  with  tbe  hdmet  and  ooiraas,  aa  betaf 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  tbeir  fn- 
qnent  defeats  by  the  Ooths  to  the  want  (tf  the  an- 
cient defensive  armonr. 

V^ietios  baa  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  tboQgh  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, dififars  entifdy  firom  tbe  legioos  of  Livy  and 
Polybins.  He  oonsiders  it  aa  consisting  of  l«i  eo> 
horts,  and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  IneSt 
of  which  tbe  first  contamed  five  cohmrts;  thetroopa 
of  this  line  were  called  jnincipee,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  diield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  tbe  troops  called  hastatf,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  tbe  remainiitg  five  ooborta. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  du^  of  a  fm> 
lorn-hope) ;  the  tuget-mea,  who  were  aixoed  with 
darts,  aiTows,  and  swords;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  emsshow-wn.  In  rear 
of  aU  came  the  triarii,  wbo  were  aimed  like  the 
prindpes  and  bastati*  Now  it  waa  the  i^enm] 
practice,  durmg  the  Republic,  to  place  tbe  pnncipes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Ve^tius  ever  had  a  red 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy*  refers,  or  it  was  an  anrangement  ado|itod 
on  the  occasion  of  smne  tempwary  reftm  wbiA 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  aK>er- 
tain  to  tbe  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  {niocea. 
Tbe  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cohort  milliaria,  was  auperior  to  the  otbeia,  bott 
with  respect  to  tbe  nmuier  and  qnali^  of  the  aol- 
diers ;  it  bad,  abo^  the  cbam  of  tbe  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1106 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuiraasierB  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  Tbe  r^ 
maining  four  coborts  aC  the  first  line  contained  eaidi 
556  iB&ntiy  and  66  cavalry,  and  tbe  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  name  Biunber 
of  infbotiy  and  cavalry.  Thna  the  iAoIb  legiaa 
was  composed  of  8100  fbot-aoldien  and  7MI  boia^ 
men,  not  hidoding  eitber  the  triarii  «r  tbe  li^ 
troops. 

After  the  eetaUisfament  otiha  imperial  antbnity, 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
djgni^  to  eoinmiod  eich  legim  hi  the  prarfnoaa ; 
and  this  oflteer,  as  the  empeior's  lieutenant,  had 
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1hBtiaB(^prafei^,mUgatu»legiomt.^  Tbellrat 
appotntoieot  cm  thii  kind  aHWEfi  to  have  taken 
■fact  m  tbe  reign  of  Augnttos,  and  Tacitaa  roen- 
tioiM  the  eziatenoe  of  tbe  office  in  tbe  reicD  of  Tt- 
berina.  Tbe  anthori^  of  Oe  legatos  waa  aapeitor 
to  that  of  the  tribnnee,  who  before -vrere  respcNMibto 
onlytothe  consoL  In  apeakin;  of  the  (Acera  of  a 
legion,  Vegi^ua*  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
raining  two  classes  of  tribones),  of  wtuch  the  first, 
callfMl  ih bunas  major,  received  his  commissioo  from 
the  emperor;  the  other,  called  uibanus  minor,  loee 
to  that  nak  bf  merit  or  teofth  oi  eenrice.  Snbor- 
dinalfl  to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  oobort,  tbe  ser- 
eral  ceatarioos,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
diaariL*  To  every  hondred  men  there  were  prob- 
aU7,  at  one  time,  only  the  cenUirio.  whose  post  was 
In  front  of  tbe  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 

r'aaiDCreaaedtbe  namberofoffieeiaofthiaelaaa; 
Vc^eUns  obaerrea  that  tboee  whom  theae  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinaiii  were  called  Avgua- 
UUt  nnA  FJan^eM.*  The  deourionsnr  decani  wctb, 
,  as  fimneriy,  the  leaders  of  files.  Aooordin^  to  Dion 
',  Cassias,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  insUtnted  by 
Aqgnstus  for  the  defence  of  tbe  eitj,  and  these 
boie  the  name  of  viift^.  It  appears,  however,  Uiat 
in  the  Ume  of  Tacitus  they  eeaaed  to  be  conaidered 
as  aoldters ;  for  that  writer  takes  do  notice  of  them 
when,  pi  enumerating  tbe  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
tions three  woan  and  nine  pnctorian  ocdiorts.* 

In  a  fragroent  of  Arrian  (tbe  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactica.of  (he  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  anny  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  tbe  description  will  protably 
•erre  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tfcnof  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of^  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  one  line  eight  deep,  and  jio  mention  is  made  of 
any  divisioa  of  the  troops^  into  hastatt,  princip^ 
and  triarii.  The  first  four  lanka  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  and  tbe  otlf  era  with  sle;nder  pikes  or  jave- 
lins.  The  men  in  the  &ont  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  levri  of  the  enemy'a  borsea*  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.   A.ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapoltK  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  baUsttt 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
UronL  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  tbe  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  (^liged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  winga.   On  the  enemy 
making  a  (diai^  the  seoond  and  third  rac^  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to'  pre- 
sent their  pila ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  tl^ir  weapons  direcUy  forward,  and  those  in 
\  the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  Uie  beads 
'  of  tbe  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
'  in  one  column.   First  came  the  Roman  artiUeiy, 
'  in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
horseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  tbe 
'  Armenian- archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
j-Iantry,  which  waa  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
Wlbia.  tiiu  olthe  Romaa  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the.QaitraI  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapults  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.   At  tbe  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  prsefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
Tbe  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied inbatry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
dosed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Gets. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
trailed  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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tbepnetorian  ocrtiort,  bad  attended  lum  as  his  goaid, 
two  legions  of  in&ntiy  which  bad  been  raised  in 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  tbe  chief 
towns  of  that  country,  hot  never  aOowed  mure  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.>  Tiberius  after- 
ward asaembled  this  body  of  men  uf  a  ibrtified  camp 
at  Rome,*  but  outside  the  walls  of  tiie  city  ;*  and 
there,  during  300  years,  they  were  at  times  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  tbe 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  prvtorian  co- 
huts,*  bat  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
undn  Vitdlina,  fOax  of  whom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Serenis  bad  got  possession  a(  the  Empire, 
subeeqnently  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by  these 
prKtorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  baniriked 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institutim  was  U  o 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarch 
of  aTa8tem|itie,aiia  be  iomiediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  ftoutien  tbe  men  moat  renuakalde 
6xr  their  strength  and  eonrage.*  With  these  b« 
fbnned  an  amay  d  SS,000  men,  to  whom  he  gava 
pay  and  privileges  tapmor  to  those  of  tbe  other 
troops ;  and  thexr  commander,  tbe  prtetorian  prs- 
feet,  waa  made  both  the  head  (tf  all  the  mflitaiy 
force  and  the  chief  ministor  of  the  Enqiirs.  By  the 
arrangemento  of  Diocletian,  a  protorian  prafect 
was  appcnnted,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ju- 
risdictiMi,  in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Itiuy, 
Gaul,  niyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  ctmimand  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  contin- 
ued to  form  tiie  garrison  tbe  city.  Engaged  ia 
the  cause  of  Maxentios,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantioe's 
Gallic  am^,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  tbe  ground  which 
they  occupied  when  in  line  ;^  but,  after  the  death  of 
the  fonner,  the  fortified  camp  of  tbe  pnetoriana  was 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.* 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  officers, 
who  bad  the  title  of  magutrimmtum;  oneof  ttiese 
was  idaced  over  tbe  cavalry,  and  tbe  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troope  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.*  On  the 
division  of  tbe  Empire  their  number  was  doubled  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  Aooordittg  to  Vegetius,**  the  ntagiater  mili- 
tum  vnu  a  man  oC  diatugni^ed  birth ;  bat  this 
writer  observes  that  flie  troc^  wete  actually  com- 
manded by  tbe  prsfectns  legionts,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  tbe  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

.The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  an>ears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  liia 
immediate  snccesaors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bqdies ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number'  of  the  troops  v^ich  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  bare  consisted  of 
more  than  1600  men."  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  138  in  the  whole 
Empire ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
disci[dine  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  BO  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  exoept  the  superior  class  of  cavalry  ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  al~ 
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towed,  for  the  sake  of  their  semces,  to  attain  the 
kfbest  miliuiy  poets.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
uli^oiis  ot  Uie  feudal  tenures  ;  for  Uie  lands  be- 
tuwtA  OB  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
«m  Buted  00  condAioD  that  the  sons  of  those 
mea  tiatU,  Ske  thetr  Cathera,  serre  the  state  In  the 
wm} 

Tbe  nintitkm  of  tbe  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
far  a  Ume  s  toe  West  by  the  troops  •inder  Adtius, 
ud  in  the  £a«t  \ij  the  martial  Tirtues  of  BeUsarins ; 
and  the  tsst  nctjce  we  have  of  an  sni^agement  sus- 
aised  in  ibe  qnrit  of  the  ancient  baiCl'W,  is  tliat 
firea  I17  Pnet^mts,  in  bis  aoeoimt  of  the  Persian 
war,*  shen,  describtng  an  action  on  tbe  Kapbrates 
bdwca  tbe  troofn  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
limin,  he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
oppoe^  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
impesetntiie  Ime  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  pmcected  tbcm  from  the  flights  of  arrows  with 
vhicfa  tbey  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm- 
ed. From  th»  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
■milaie  to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  stren^h 
xuatliog  in  ita  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
auraas,  b^et,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ao- 
(Dired  dmerity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  iDbntiy,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
nweSL  tank  in  society,  ill-amied  and  disciplined, 
•erred  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend- 
siu  « tbe  hofaemeo,  and  in  actioa  imly  engaged 
vith  as  m&ntry  like  tbemselvea. 

MRN'ABO  (_ipvu6u),  a  medicinal  snbstaoce  no- 
tice] by  Aelias*  and  Faulus  £gineta.*  It  would 
jppcar  ibsl  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
inthois,  i*beC:er  Greek,  Koman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  sn  to  sin^Kise,  with  the  commentators  on 
■ten^  Oat  it  is  tbe  second  ZeninitfAef  Serapion, 
lid  tlie  Zmahtm  of  Avicenna.  If  so,  it  mnst 
"are  been  Zeammry,  iji  this  ia  the  Zerui^ibeth  of  Se- 
19100.* 

*AILN0GL0S'S0S  [ipv^Xua<}a[or-ov),  the  herb 
InitaiiL  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
ray  dtslBetly,  namdy,  the  Planiag*  najor  and 
bucobfs.  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  lobM  that 
ibettirethetwo  species  noticed  by  Dioeoo.V<is,al- 
thoogh  Spioigel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v  *  the  P. 
AjmbetiaA  wimtima ;  and  Sibthorp  marks  tlie  op- 
vojluwD*  fucpoy  as  being  the  P.  Ugoput.  Citack- 
hotue  TeeogniBes  the  d.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  wajoi,  at  the  Greater  Planlain* 

•ARON  {ipow),  a  |dant  about  which  great  uncer- 
baty  pfenik  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
wiWahf,  L,  or  the  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
"Ibe  Wskfr-nriiin  is  not  the  apw,  but  the  ipia- 
Dio»csri4u  in  the  opinion  of  many."  "I  can- 
^  make  oat  exactly,"  observes  Adams,  "  what 
^ai  tHher  Dodonsus  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Spresgd  ntentioos  that  Ghioius  referred  it  to  the 
dbesns,  and  Aognillaia  to  the  Arum  vulgare;  he 
Mnadf  is  Bomewhat  undecided  as  to  the  £flbrence 
hcveen  the  common  Anm  and  the  Anm  Dioteori' 
<«-  Stackhouse,  withont  attempting  to  account 
^  ^  tianspoeiUon  of  terms,  decides  that  the  apov 
(^ThEcpbrastus  is  the  Aram.  Dracunaiiut,  or  Little 
t«rb,  and  the  ifiOKovTiov  the  ..drum  macu^ 
I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  tbe  best 
uWws  Ml  this  snbject,  I  most  I«iTe  it  in  so  nn- 

ilUH-'ATPS,  a  pmon  afilieted  with  the  orfiut- 
or  jaundice.*  This  disease  (called  also 
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Ixrepof,  aurigo,  rtgixu  morhu')  derives  its  name 
from  tlie  yellow  tint  diffused  over  tbe  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.^  It  is 
sometimes  spelled  araiatiu^  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius*)  arau  signifies  any  arch,  but 

XuonlytbeinSiOrnunbow;  aaI.ucretiu8,*"Titm 
m  ntfiTtf  tMttit  mhihtt*  orffta." 
ARRA,  ARTIABO,  or  AKRHA,  ARTIHABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius^  to  be  the  "  proof  of  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
si^ii&cation.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  which 
tlu  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whether 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made  :  it  was  no  es- 
sential part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.*  If  tbe 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  orrAa  pacta  ferfecto  dala  ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
St  a  future  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  imper/eeto 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  tbe  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  be  had 
given;  and  when  he  bad  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parlies  consented 
to  pat  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance. of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  fanner  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obUgation  of  tbe  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  witU 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
case.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  tbe  arrha  into 
cottfimutoria  and  paniientialit.  If.  in  the  former 
ease,  the  contract  was  not  cttepletely  performed, 
Uie  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was-  restored,  or 
taken  as  part  <^  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored, 
llie  recovery  of  ue  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
perstmal  action.  ■ 

Tbe  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos- 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  Mmditions  itt  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  anfaa,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  cl<«- 
siona,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  {tponwdia}. 
(_Vtd.  Mabeiaob.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,*  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  iHc  term,' 

A1UIHEPH0R.'IA  {' kli(tri^pta\  a  festival  which, 
according  to  ^e  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  kprnj^pia  or  ip^fopia),  is 
attributed  to  diflTercnt  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  upfftira,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  wererarried  about. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whoee  worahip  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  suflicient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  aense,  in  honour  of 
Athena.*   It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 
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8kinH>l>orioii.  Four  giil*,  of  between  Mreo  and 
dmn  ]Mn»*  were  adected  ereir  yeir  ft«n  the 
most  dtttingaished  fiunulies,  two  of  whom  snper- 
Intfloded  the  weaving  of  the  sacred  pe^oa  of  Athe- 
na, which  was  begun  od  the  last  day  of  PyanepBion 
the  two  otbera  had  to  cany  the  mVsterious  and 
•acred  Tesaela  of  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained •  whole  year  oo  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
PaithenoD  or  aome  adjoining  building  ;*  and,  when 
the  festival  commntcea,  the  priestess  itf^the  goddess 
placed  vessels  npmi  their  heads.  Ae  contents  of 
which  were  neiUm  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  nitaral 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  hi  tlie  gar- 
oens.  Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  aanetbing  else,  whioh  WM  covered, 
and  likewise  imknown  to  them.  Aftor  this  the 
giris  were  dismissed,  end  others  were  chosen  to 
•0^^  their  place  in  the  Acropdis.  The  giila 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  fiir  the  goddess ;  and  a  pecaliar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expense^  of  th« 
fesUval,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
ifi^^^of^a.  All  other  details  concerning  th^  festi- 
Tid  are  unknown. 

ARROGaTIO.   (Vid.  Anorrio.) 

*ARSEN'IKON  i&peeviKov)  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  artenic,  bat  the  taqui-wul- 
j^ttret  of  arfem'e,  or  orjrimentV  Celsos  cleariy  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  ''AwmgrneTttum, 

rod  &paevumv  «  Gracit  nofwnoftiT."*  In  a  word, 
is  yellowOTpiment,  aad  this  latter  namt  itsdf  is 
msrdy  a  eorruptitm  from  auripigneTitumy  or  **  paint 
of  goW."  "It  was  called,**  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"turwiffiiuntam,  peili^w,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
m  oMour  and  tb»  aa«  to  which  it  was  apfdied,  but 
beoanse  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  meUl.  nifty  mentions,  among  other  modes 
.of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  maldng  it  from  orpiment ; 
*  and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
that  substance  to  be  reduced,  ana  obtained  excel- 
lent gold,  but  in  sut^  small  pn^rtion  as  to  lose 
byaB  expeiiment  which  w&s  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Although  no  great  laliance  can  b«  {daced  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  legud 
it  as'a  faUs ;  fiir  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  emtained,  as  it  is  said  this  ndneral  sometimes 
•  does,  a  small  portion  of  gold."*  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  considerably  diflerent  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  vAich  is  a  faotitioaa  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  howevra,  describes  the  process  of 
atdilhning  arsenic ;  and  Avioeuia  makes  mention 
of  irtiite  arsenic,  by  wfaidi  he  no  donbt  meant  anb- 
limed  arsenic,  or  the  ArtmiAm  album  of  modem 
ehymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaprotb, 
yellow  ori^ent  consists  of  62  parts  of  aiBenic  and 
88  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apetvudv  (nuueu- 
/tiu)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  It  waa  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  sh<^exbibita  in  a  more  intense  degree.^  "Oa- 
len"  says  it  was  commonly  called  ^evixdv  In  his 
time,  nit  vwi  rwv  amicifEtv  ri  iravra  0ovXofiivav, 
'  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  i^fievtK6v."  According  to 
PUny.  orpiment  was  dog  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
paioteiB,  near  the  sor&ce  of  the  groond  ;  Titiavius* 
nentioDS  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides" 
names  MJrsia  as  the  country  whence  the  beet  was 
,  brought ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  secopd  rank. 

»  1.  tiihUpM,  W<p«,  iil>S*^  ■■  Arirt<*h,  l.jl0t^  to.) 
— t-  (Suid.,  ■.  T.  XaAKdo.)— 1.  (Bmacr.,  m.  t.  AuntMattt 
PWM,  t.,  ST,  4  4.)-4.  (D«  Med.,  T.,  8.)~i.  (H.  N.,  x^iT?.) 
— (Am.  Hinsnlon,  p.  M.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.>-«.  <D«  HsiUcw, 


ARTERIA. 

The  red  salfAtnet  of  arsenic  was  called  Sandaia- 
cha,  and  the  aneiaita  qmear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  cf  both  the  yel- 
low and  red.   (Fid.  SARDiaAcaA.) 

AR'TABA  (opru^),  a  Persian  measure  of  capa- 
city, which  oontained,  according  to  Herodotus,'  1 
medimnns  and  3  chanices  (Attic)  =10S  Roman  sex- 
taiii  sslS  gallons  fi-09S  pints  ^  hot,  according  toSof- 
das,  Hesydiina,  Pdyvnos,'  aod  EplphaniuB,  it  eon- 
tamed  1  Attic  medtannns  =06  settaiil  =11  gallons 
7'I4Se  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  r' 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.*  The  old  artaba  contained 
4^  Roman  modii  =73  sextarii  =S  gallons  7-859 
pinti.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes  ; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptotaraaie  medimnos,  whiidi 
was  to  the  A^  medhnnns  as  8  :  S.  The  later 
and  more  eonmion  Egyptian  artaba  cont^ned  3) 
modii  =63}  sextarii  =6  gaUons  4-8686  pints.*  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  half 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.* 

ARTEMISIA  I'Apreiuma),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
tdra.*  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  prindpa^r 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusentents. '  Bread  was  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  of  Aori'a.*  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  <a  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  {daces  in  Greece ;  but 
principally  at  Detidii,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
Sander,'  tiiey  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemia, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  givea 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Epheaos* 
thon^  in  the  latter  {dace  the  goddess  was  not  tluB 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin/ 

*II.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug^ 
worth,  or  Motherwort.  Dioscoridee  describes  three 
spedcs,  the  mXixXuvo^,  fuivdKXuvaf,  and  Xcirro^JU 
Xof.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Arfcmnc 
arbortMeent;  the  second,  the  Jrtemma  ntMte;  and 
Uie  third,  the  Artemitia  campatru.  Diertncfa  seems 
to  entertain  mnch  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
aprtiuaut  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wonnwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  m  an  lbs  Herbals  of  antigaitj,  from 
Dioecorides  to  Macer  floridus." 

ARTETIIA  (<^p*o),  a  word  commonly  (bat 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  ^ird  ro9  dipa  r^pelvt 
ah  aire  ttreando ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  aAer  death,  supposed  they  wo-e 
tnbes  contahimg  air."  The  word  was  q^liBd  to 
the  tradiea  Hippocrates**  and  his  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arterUt  were 
distinguished  from  the  veiru  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  afv^u.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,"  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tpiixrta,  atftra,  is  occasionally  added  some- 
times an  arterif  ;^*  in  which  sense  the  epithet  Xei'o, 
Ume,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
f  nuAM ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  idnral  munbcor,  tits 
ftnmcUs." 


1.  (1,  in.>-~l.  (StML,  i,  VD-*.  (Didymm,  e.  I«.)-4. 
(KhenB.  Pmb.,  Cammd*  Pond.  «t  Haiw.,  v.,  80,  l».~EianMi- 
•d  Euoh..  4.)-5.  (BQckh,  MMnloc.  Vutmuli^  ^  SO.— 
Worn,  de  Pond.,  Ac,  p.  133.)-e.  (Find.,  l^th.,  u.,  11.)— 7. 
<LiT.,  nr.,  tS.— Pint.,  Hucall.,  18.)-«.  (HmtcL,  *.  ▼.)—«. 
(Atknma,  fil.,  jt.  SU.)— 10.  OHaMor.,  iu.,  110, 117.— Aduw, 
lipoid.,  ■.¥.}— 11>  (CSo^  Da  KaL  Dace.,  ii.,  U :  «  Sauata  per 
fanaa  IB  ooM  OMpu  diBta&dltnr,  at  rairirai  par  aR«hM!^--Cam- 
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ARYALES  FBATREa 


ARVALES  FRATRES. 


IlbtvlCkitiiktiar  die  <qn)ioa  of  maitr  <tf  die  la- 
(iBO,  tkit  the  eiteries  eootaiiied  nuy  sir,  it  Is 
cntaiB  tkat  the  more  intelligent  smong  than  knew 
perfectly  weB,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,^  and 
ma  dut  this  is  of  s  diflferent  nature  from  that 
vfckk  ii  m  the  tobb.*  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idci  ii  obtamed,  calls  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
i/ir^fKUtt,  because  H  conveys  Tenooa  bloo^  al- 
ttomitlBtfte  finni  and  straeture  of  an  arteiy. 
t  lut  Ike  Kction  of  an  aiteiy  is  moeb  more  dan- 
lenm  at  more  difficolt  to  beal  than  that  of  s 
feto.*  3.  Hut  there  is  a  polsation  in  the  arteries 
whieb  don  act  exist  in  the  reins,  and  of  which  the 
Tsriiiiaas  lie  ^  great  TaIa^  both  as  BBsistiOf  to 
faiaaMneetdiBgao^  and  also  as  an  UMUeatioo 
aftrataeiL* 

moPTA.  <VikiPnT0B.) 

A&C^  (^weps),  a  Greek  measnie  of  mrface, 
wliich,  xmanHng  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  wiifptr.  The  n^pov,  as  a  measore'  of  length, 
nataaad  1«0  Gxe^  feet ;  its  sqnare,  thoefore, 
nd  tbeieflira  the  anin  =S600  Gieek 

■fsnefeat. 

HcndotiH*  mentions  a  measore  of  the  same 
mme,  bat  appMieoOj  <^  a  difietent  siza  He  says 
tbtSn  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  eTer;  direc- 
tioa.  How  the  Egjrptianenbit  contained  nearly  17} 
'aAaf  dwiefore  the  sqoare  of  100xl7|  inches, 
>■  t  ,  Kvly  148  iset,  gives  the  number  of  square 
fed  (Ea^)  in  the  arura,  m.,  31,901.' 

ARUSTEX   (Fa^  Habostsx.) 

ARVAUS  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arrales 
fnmti  a  ebSege  or  ecNupuiy  of  twehre  in  number, 
ttd  wmso  called,  according  to  Varro,*  from  offer- 
■I  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  fst  the  fields 
(tan  fMem  fuimnt  fropicrea,  ut  frugea  feraiit 
n4  That  thegr  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
inrcd  by  the  lesend  whieh  lefen  their  institution 
^tmim,vtiiiam  It  is  said,  Ifaatwben  his  norse 
AmLaarentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  at 
tovcd  Unadf  to  be  adopted  by  in  bis  i^ce,  and 
a&ed  UBsdf  and  tiie  remaining  elcTcn  "  Fratres 
Anals."*  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  5oddi« 
ad  IS  the  latter  were  oon&ssedly  of  Sabine 
KifiB,  ad  iaaiitiited  for  the  pDipase  of  keeping  up 
■be  SdM  KflfioDB  rites,**  there  is  sane  reason  for 
the  i^fOiitkin  of  Nidmfar,^'  that  these  colleges 
wnapduAea  one  to  the  other :  the  Fratres  Arrales 
bdOji  rnwiinJ  with  the  Lstin,  and  the  Sodales 
TUi  wilb  tbe  Sabine,  dement  <^  the  Roman  state, 
joit  »  Am  woe  two  ooU^es  of  ttie  iMperdt 
wfr.iheAiMaad  the  QwnefatKthe  fonner  of 
■fcnsi  lum  to  hire  betonged  to  the  Sabinea. 

The  ofioe  of  the  firafires  arrales  was  for  Ufe,  and 
w  not  taken  away  eren  frran  an  exile  or  captire. 
7h(T  wore,  as  a  baidge  of  office,  a  cha[det  of  eara  of 
em  (niew  mtom)  fostened  on  their  beads  with  a 
shto  band.**  1^  number  given  by  inscriptions 
^toa,  bat  it  is  never  more  than  nine ;  though,  w- 
to  the  kesnd  and  general-belief,  it  amount- 
tt  ta  tmdn.  One  of  their  annual  dntiea  waa  to 
Bdebnto  a  three  days'  fosUral  in  honoar  of  Dea 
lb,  apposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
m,  nr.,  and  xm.,  sometimes  on  the  ri.,  it.,  and 
B^Ed.  Jon.,*.  &,  on  the  ITtb,  ISth,  and  SOtb.  or 
ktmk,  nth,  and  30th  of  May.   Of  this  the  mas- 

■stfibe  eoOBgeh  appirinted  annnally,  gave  public 

^ffUkdat)  ihm  the  Temple  of  Coneord  on 

AtCqhol  Oa  the  irst  and  last  of  these  days, 


|KOL)-l.  iVid.  Oaln,  Da  Un  Pok,  U  Cum  rnb., 

^tiv«  M  AMim*.  iteMt.>-a.  m.,  laej-e.  (HtuMy, 


(he  etdlHe  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  te 
mskeo^ringstotheDeaDia;  m  the  seoond  they 
sas«nb)ed  in  the  grore  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  o&red  saorificee 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.   An  account  o[  the 
di^rent  ceremonies  of  this  featiral  ia  pfBserred  in 
an  inscnption,  which  was  written  in  the  fost  year 
of  the  Emperor  Klagahalnn  (AJ>.  818).  viio  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  ooOneunda  die  name  of 
M.  Aurdios  Antooioos  Pius  Fdix.*  The  same  in- 
scription contains  the  fidlowing  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  hare  been  song  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  timee: 
"  E  noM,  La»e»,nmUe. 
If  eve  luerve,  Marmar,  riru  inemrtre  inpUon*  .* 
SttuT  fwrert,  Mar»t  Umm  «a/i,  »t*  bcrStr: 
SemuniM  alttnui  titoe^it  eometat. 
E  not.  If  armor  J  nowto  .* 
TVtiM^fff  frncs^tf,  Ihasifw,  fnssijK,  Imts^M*" 
Elaosen,  in  hia  wofk  on  this  sobject,*  giree  tbe  ftt 
Iswing translation  of  the  above; 
*'  Age  no*,  Ltra^  jntUg. 
tUet  hum,  Mart,  amat  inemrtre  in  jbrnta  t 
Satnr  fmrtre.  Afar*,  ftdt  puUa  Umen,  Hm  strisre; 
Semanes  dUerm  ailMMittt  OMctas. 
Age  not,  Mart,  jnottai 
THimpie,"  4«. 
But,  besides  this  festiyaloftheDea  Dia,  the  ftatres 
arrales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  empevois,  to  make  Ton  and  oObr  op  thaftb^ 
girings,  an  ennmeration  <rf'irhkh  ia  pvea  u  IW< 
ciolatL*   Stiabo,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberins,  these  priests  {Uptf»ifiovt()  paw 
formed  sacrifices  called  the^mbarvalia  at  vanoos 
places  on  the  borders  of  the.  ager  Romaoos,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome;*  and  among  others,  at 
Festi,  a  plaee  between  fire  and  six  OHles  from  the 
city,  in^dkeetionof  Alba.  There  is  no  boUneee 
in  KiHMBing  that  this  was  a  enstom  banded  down 
Una  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  du^  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  Uessin^  oa  the 
whole  territory  of  Robml  It  is  noved  by  mscrip* 
tioos  that  this  college  existed  tiu  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  8Sft,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  tiU  A.D.  400.  together 
widk  the  other  colleges  of  the  psgan  priesthoods. 

The  private  anUierTalia  were  certainly  of  a  dffifar- 
ent  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
were  so  called  front  the  victim  {kottia  ambanalia), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occarion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  comfielda  before  the  siule  was  pgt 
to  tbe  com.  This  ricUm  waa  aecompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makera  {ehonit  et  toeO),  the  rea^ 
era  and  farm-serrants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  o^ed  her 
tbe  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.*  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  bittratio,''  or  purification ; 
and  for  a  beaatifhl  description  Of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prvers  and  vows  niade  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  IB  referred  to  TiboBns,  Vb.  ii.,  eieg.  L  It  ii^ 
pertiiqis,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  oses 
ungnage  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia  in  spMiking  of  tbe  Mantfneans,  who,  he  says 
(q>eci^ing  tbe  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  oonntiy : 
his  words  are,  01  Kamtveit  itaOapfAf  hnt^eavrt, 
E<U  o^ayMnepiivtYKa'      n  irtfAMV  irtls^  sol  . 

^^^S^Bie  Is,  however,  a  still  grester  lesemUance  to 
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AS. 

Mm  ittw  we  bare  been  deeeribiog,  in  tbe  eereiiHmies 
of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  conaisted  of  pTDceseions  through  the  fields, 
soeompanied  with  prayers  (nigoHoiiM)  for  a  Uess- 
iog  on  tbe  fruits  of  the  entb,  and  were  oontinned 
daring  three  daya  in  Whitsan-week.  The  cnstom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  m  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
boundaries  substituted  in  its  place.* 

•ARUNDO.    {Vid.  KAAAM02.) 

AS,  or  IMn-a,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
the  Romana.  {Vid.  Lisu.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  Taloe  in  tbe  Roman  and  tAA  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  tbe  mixed 
metal  called  JEa.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  £b.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of.twetve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
i^ed  a*  libraiu  and  at  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  moat  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,*  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Rwnan  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  out  navim*).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000 grains :  the  length  of  thediameter  in  this  and  the 
*wo  f<^owing  cuts  18  half  that  of  tlic  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  as  that,  in  the  time  of  tbe  first 
Panic  war  (B.C.  304^1),  hi  order  to  meet  tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
.minisbed,  and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  tbe  aextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight);  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  oS*  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  tb«  dictator- 
abip  of  Q.  Fabios  Mazinnu  (aboat  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarins  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  tiie  Republic  thus 
^unbig  one  half ;  but  that,  in  mflitwy  pay,  tbe  dena- 
rins was  always  given  for  ten  ases :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festua,  also,*  mentions 
the  reduction  of  tbe  aa  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
tbe  first  Panic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there  exist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  whidi  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  erf*  II,  lO,  9,  8,  3,  1},  If  ounces; 
and  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 


1.  (BoakM,  Bed.  VtlL,  Tn  Al>  W.— Wh#«»toT,  Com.  Vm-, 
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AS. 

which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  A  and  eren 
^  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modem  writers 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fiict  of  ases  being 
ftnind  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny's  ao- 
count  of  tbereductimisof  tbe  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  (rf'  successive  eentnnes.  But  Bo^  his 
shown*  that  there  is  no  trace  in  eariy  times  of  a 
distinction  between  the  at  grave  and  ught«-  mon- 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dis- 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lighter 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  redumed  in  or 
grave;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coins 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  mnch  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  tbe  contrary.  His  oonclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  pUce  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  tbe  reduction  bad  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  tbe  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  PSny  states  to  have 
been  tbe  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  S<mie  writers,  indeed,  suppose  tiat  a  rise 
took  phice  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  tbe  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as  ;  ao 
that,  in  fact,  the  at  Hbralit  of  Servtus  Tullins  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  tbe  lighter  money 
of  later  times.  But  this  Bupposition  is  direct]^  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  m  the 
weight  of  the  as ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fiillen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.*  Before  the  reduo- 
tion  to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  de- 
narius =aboat  8^  pence  Englitb.  (Vid.  DairABivs.) 
Therefore  tbe  as  =^-4  fartbmgs.  By  the  redaction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases ;  therefore 
the  aa  =3J  farthings. 

The  as  was  divid«j  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  deunx,  dextana,  iodratu,  bet,  teptunx, 
temit,  qviKunx,  triau,  tfuad/nnt  or  terunemt,  tez' 
Uma,  tetcunx  or  tetaincia,  and  tuins,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  n,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  S,  4,  3, 8.  H,  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  tbe  foUowbig  were  rep- 
resented by  coins;  namely,  the  ttmia,  quincunx^ 
irient,  quadrant,  textmnt,  and  uncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dcdratu,  ia 
a  coin  ofUvo  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  8  and  three 
bans.  We  hare  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  diriaions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  waa  probably  neariy  as  early  aa  the  firat  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  temit,  temistit,  or  temi-at,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupttor, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigHs. 

The  ^inamx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  IS  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  MaseuEO. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  baUs  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  Irient,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls.   Ia  tbe  an- 


nexed specimen  from  the  BriUsb  Museum,  the  balls 
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ipinr  OB  bodi'^Aes,  with  a  thtmdeilMA  on  one  ude, 
ud  a  do^ihiB,  with  a  atrigil  abm  it,  on  the  other, 
lu  iragbt  n  1671  grains. 

Tbe  fv«ir«3u  or  tmatciut,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
tSiV  piece  of  three  ounces,  baa  three  IkiUb  to  de- 
late ili  ntaai  An  o|imi  hand,  a  atrigil,  a  dolphin, 
piioa  of  eon,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercides,  Ceres, 
fccaieetaBMNi  derices  on  this  cnn.  Fliny*  says 
that  Mh  the  tnena  and  qnadram  bore  the  image  of 
ashqL 

The  jotau,  the  sixth  part  of  tbe  as,  or  piece  of 
two  oaieea,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
eiwi  ftoB  tbe  British  Mosenm,  tiiere  is  a  cadu- 
eens  mt  iirigil  on  one  side,  and  a  eoeUe-abdl  on 
the  other.  Its  weight  is  779  graina 


Tbe  neu,  one  oonce  piece,  or  tveffth  of  the  as, 
a  Dwfced  a  lin^  balL  There  amear  on  this 
eon  bods  Pallas,  of  RtHna,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
fnp,  and  ears  of  baitej. 

AAer  the  redaction  in  the  wei^t  of  the  as,  coins 
am  tfmdt  of  the  Talne  <rf  S,  8*  ^  and  even  10  ases, 
«Ueh  ira«  called,  reapectirelr,  Autit  or  iupoiiditu, 
tratii,  fudntwu,  and  deeatnM.  Other  muItipleB 
df  the  at  were  denoted  bjr  words  of  similar  forma- 
tian,  to  temtuntM,  100  ases ;  bat  most  them  do 
M  exi«  as  coias. 

In  certain  Sanaa  of  expresstoo,  in  which  a»  is 
Med  Ar  nonej  widwot  specifying  the  deiuxnina- 
lioa,  we  aunt  imderaiaad  the  aa.  Thus  deni  oris, 
■ib  CTM,  dccicff  «nt,  mean,  iteapectively,  10, 1000, 
1,000;0M  cccf^ 

The  word  «»  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
wu  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  those  parts 
veie  eaSed  mmcub.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
le>^  nnftce,  and  capacity,  to  inheritadces,  inter- 
Bt.  booses,  fanna,  aod  many  other  things.  Hence 
tbe  phmes  bn*  cz  MM,  the  beir  to  a  whole  estate  i 
^<tnM  tx  MrwMie,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  put,  dec.* 
niny  era  osee  the  phrases  ««Rw«m  Afriea^  and 
dmittif  «  MHUKiuiM  Aoronun.* 

Tbe  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  aMtwmu 
{m.  tammuy  and  in  Gredc  nt  iaaapiav.  Accord- 
Xf  la  PolybiQs,*  tbe  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
oMesi  On  thfi  coins  of  Chios  we  find  iaaupurv, 
iovapww  H/uav,  aaoupia  6io,  iaodpia  rpla. 

'AS'ARUM  (aoapov),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  otaserree  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Amtrwn  Euro- 
f;Bm,  or  ooaunon  Asarabacca.  DodonKus  men- 
tieas  Oiat  it  had  got  the  triTial  name  of  Baeetar  in 
^eaeh,  and  beDce  anpposee  .^fsniAacea  was  a  com- 
faoad  «f  ttie  two  terms.  He  denies,  bowerer,  that 
ii  ii  die  real  Bacekarii  of  the  ancients.  But  Spren- 
CeI  idTOcates  this  t^ion,  and  mentions  in  coofirm- 
aion  a[  it,  upon  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Flora  Veroiun- 
n,  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  bacektn  and  haa- 
wsby  the  inbahitanta  of  the  district  aroond  Vero- 
IL*  Aeeofdiag  to  SiUbom  H  still  gnwa  in  what 
vaioMe  the  Laoonian  temtnT,and  in  tbe  coonUy 
mud  Constantinople. 

ASBESTOS  or  AMIANTDS  (Meoroc,  afua^ 
^  This  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 

■i  — Hhiii  i  a  greenish  hoe,  and  which  consists 

'  aft  texMt  fitnres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 


b**.ll»niiifii.p.fi<j 


firom  India,  from  tbe  vicinity  of  Carpasus  in  Cyprus, 
and  from  Carystus  in  Enbcea.  In  consequence  of 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
tbnes  called  "the  flax  of  Caipasus"  (Mvov  Kapir» 
o!o»^),  and  also  "  the  Carystian  stone"  {Woe  K.ap69- 
Tiof).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  thia  wicka 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructiUe  by  fire ;  and 
hence  ttie  Greelw,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gave 
it  the  name  "asbestos,"  which  means  inextinguish- 
able. Pausanias*  mentions  that  tbe  golden  lamp 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Atliena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  bad  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  waa  also  qua  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thna 
manolhctared,  it  waa  used  for  napkins  (xetpen/ia- 
ytla,*  x'lp^fOKTpa*),  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  ^^ive  manner,  when- 
ever they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloUi  was  ap- 
plied, was  to  preserre  tbe  remains  of  dead  bodiea 
homed  In  tbe  fnneral  pite.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  doth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  excq>tion  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  firom  being  mingled 
with  tbe  ashes  of  the  wood.  Bat  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  ckitb  was  so  great,  that  it  oonld  oi^y 
be  used  at  the  obaeipdea  ofpeiaona  of  the  moat  et 
alted  rank.  Tbe  testimony  of  niny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  m  this  qieeiea 
of  posthnmoos  luxury,  has  been  ooiroborated 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  clotfi  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepalchres.  Tbe  most  remailaWe 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1703,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  TlieecaDandboMa 
of  the  deceased  were  vnapped  up  in  It.  Ita  diaieiH 
sions  vrere  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half.  Sinoe 
ita  discovery,  it  has  been  carefoBy  preserved  in  tbe 
Vattoaa  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  saw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms :'  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  {diant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  eomer  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Ahhougb  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  sssoci- 
ated  with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  hi 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  phUoeophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloUi,  it  is  only  in.venr  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity.— *lf.  Tbe  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters use  tbe  term  uodteroc  in  a  very  diffinent  aense 
from  the  preceding.  IVitb  Chan  it  indicates  Calx 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (r£ravof  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  Ume 
of  sea-shells.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
*'  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  tenn  wrfrirrof  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wii- 
tera  and  by  modem  natUTaliaU.*" 

•ASCALABOTES  (iaKoXaSAnit),  a  apeeiea  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  ioKaXaS6r^,  imsAXa- 
6oc,  yaXeoTtK,  and  koXotk,  all  of  which  appdtationa 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  tbe 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Slellio  of  the  Latin  vrriters,attd 
the  Laeerta  gecko  of  LinnsiM.  The  SUlUa  lived  in 
walls,  and  waa  accustomed  to  ran  along  tbeae  asd 
00  tbe  nx^  of  honaea.*  It  wras  cimdderad  tbe  en- 
engr  of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  tbe 
tenn  $uUumahu,  denoting  all  kinds  of  Aaud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  En^ish  word  tuUionaU,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  SteUio  is  the  TsrfMte^ 
or  Ouho  tnhtraUais  of  the  south  of  Eur(^>e.  It 
must  not  be  eonlbnnded  with  the  Laceru  tt^io,  L., 


4.  (SoUsM,  M.  Ap.  Dyic.  H.  CoMwat,  c.  IB.)— »d*i«>«, 
tius^P.  JBgtaJ--OribMhw:  plutea^idos,  iMvnl,  «.  v.> 
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or  the  StelHo  of  the  Lmnt.  TUm  minpiiifiatioD 

of  the  tenn  was  first  made  brBdon.  TbaZwerte 
tUlUo  is  of  an  olive  colour,  sbaded  with  black,  aod 
is  Tery  comnioa  throughout  the  LeTsnt,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Egypt.  The  L.  gecko,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  spotted  lizard,  and  some  oT  the  species,  the 
Ffaitydactjij  for  iastance,  are  painted  with  the  moet 
HTeljr  coloarB.  The  mdawHiolj  and  heavy  air  of 
the  Gecko,  superadded  to  a  eeitaia  resemUaoce 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
nwlered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
considered  as  Tenomous,  but  of  this  Uiere  is  no  real 
proof 

•ASC'ARIS  (iaMfUc),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
Ibrmed  in  children  and  in  adntta  afllicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.  It  is  the  AtcanM  vermuutaru,  L.* 

ASCIA,  iioL  ASCIOLA  ((Kfird|nw,  aiieirip»tw), 
•n  adie. 

Muratori*  has  ^blished  oomeroas  representation* 
of  ttie  adze,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monoments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  sl^ht  variety  of  form, 
n^ilo  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
In  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
TBMOl.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  fluently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  emplt^ed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,' so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyttey,*  fur- 
nisbes  Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (ireXexvc)  and  with 
**■  well-pcJished  adxe,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
atraments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  coostroctiDg 
athip. 


Id  other  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  less  considerable,  ttie  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cot  off  an  ineqoalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
piece  of  timber  smooth  (tuctorc,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  topoliah  it  (^Mb'rv).  Cicero*  quotes  from 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  followuig  law,  designed  to 
restrain  the  expenses  of  funerals :  Rogvm  a»cia  ne 

In  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
always  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  bis 
own  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  H«ice  arose 
A  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
emies, or  did  themselves  injuiy :  Iptt  mOi  tudam 
in  cnu  impegi*  Another  proverbial  expre8^on,de- 
iived  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plao- 
tus.'  The  phrase  Jam  lioe  opuM  e»t  exasciahtm 
sneans,  "This  worit  is  now  begun,"  because  the 
songfa-bewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
tte  Armatim  of  balks  or  pmka  oat  of  the  natural 
trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  fint  step  to- 
wards -the  construction  ot  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
Aaad,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
vougfa-hewn.*   The  expression  used  is  equivalent 


a.  -(CaTin^AtdiB.Kiiiffd.,T<d.U.,p.«8,tn]wl.}-^.  (jUnu, 
AoMniL,  1.  r.y-i.  (Im.  Vrt.  Th^,  i.,  »«*).)— 4.  (¥.,  M7.) 
— «•  (D»  Lw.,  ii..  S8.)-6,  <PenMi..Sat.,74.>— 7.  (Aiia.,ii^l, 
ipidjn  i^H^apm  I  CSd.  CaL,  101.) 


Ascmoir 

to  ifjffiw  ttirpQv,^  and  denoted  a  nxk  fa  its  nata> 
lal  state. 

Both  the  substantive  otew,  and  the  verb  omsrt 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  significatim  in  niod< 
em  Italian  which  they  bad  in  l^tin,  as  above  ex- 
(dained. 

Vitravios  and  PaUadios*  give  directiofis  for  asing 
dia  aacia  in  duming  lime  and  mixing  it  ao  as  to 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  most 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  Uunt,  onpidished  blade,  and 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  woold  Uira  resemble  the 
modem  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster- 
era  for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
ricultoriata  for  breaking  Um  sorface  erf*  the  groond 
and  eradicating  weeds.  According,  FaUadins,*  ia 
bis  enumeration  of  the  hnplements  necessary  Jbr 
tilling  the  noond,  mentiooa  hoes  with  takes  fixed 
to  them  atUie.back,«ew«m  cverM  jNntfr^/crnitef 
nutroM. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  the 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut tiie  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coi  n  of  the  Valeriao  family.*  This  instmment  was 
called  AciuuLDs.  It  was  diiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  aneieat  ^ossanes,  Aeueu^uriia  is 
translated  TMTofUf,  a  ttone-cntier.  The  aciscolas, 
or  pick,  as  ahown  in  the  above  tgaxt^  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  osed  with 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  theadxa  Also,  as  the 
snbstantive  ascia  gave  migin  to  the  verb  eacasewc, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  tbe  adze,  so  aeiaeiUtt*  gave 
origin  to  exaeuciUare,  meaning  to  hew  anyttiiiig  out 
of  stone  by  the  ose  oC  tbe  pick.  Varioas  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  ^Uiehed  by  Mnratori/  warn 
persona  against  apemag  or  destroying  tombs  by  this 
process. 

•ASIUON  (SoKim),  a  spedes  or  variety  of  Tnf- 
mentioned  by  Theo{dirastus.' 

•ASGLETIAS  (turxXQindc).  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, WoodviOe,  BUlerb^,  and  8prengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Aselepiiu  vmeetoxteum,  L.,  or 
officinal  Swaltow-vrmt.  Stadtbonae,  however,  jn- 
fers  the  "naptui  Atdt^nm.  It  was  oaed  hi  cases 
of  dropsy,^  and  took'  its  name  from  Aadepiades, 
who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPIEl'A  CAoKArrteta)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  aJl  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepics  (.£scolapius)  existed. 
The  roost  celebrated,  however,  was  that  oTEpidan- 
Tus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  stri- 
emnized  with  contests  of  ihapsodists  and  musiciansi 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'AoxJjf- 
iritia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,*  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  jdace  on  the  ei^th^y 
of  the  month  of  ElapheboUon. 

•ASCYRON  {iampw),  a  {dant  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  auKvpov  is  a  niecies 
of  Httperieum,  or  St.  JohnVwort ;  but  whi<»  q>e- 
ciee  it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deteimined.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  prefers  the  Hy- 
pericum Andretamum,  or  Tutsan ;  but  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  tbe  H.  perfo- 
ratitm  and  the  H.  montatam.  Dodoncoa  ia  for  tbe 
ibimer,  and  Matthiohia  to  tbe  latter.  Adams  thinks 
that  the  deacriptim  of  DiosotvldeB  is  man  api^ca- 
Me  to  the  amrotamum  than  to  the  perfore^m.* 

1.  (1.  19.)— 9.  (VjtnT.,  Til,,  I.— Pdlad.,  i.,  U.}— t.  (i-, 
— #.  (Phil,  m  Tarn,  Moo.  V«t,  Aaiii,  c.  S.y-S.  (1.  e.)— «.  (H. 
P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  CtiMopbimal..  H.  P.,  ix.,  19.— Dioaoar.,  iii.,  06.— 
AdaiDB,  AiipeBd.,     v^BiUBriMok,  not*  ClamcB,  p.  01.)— 8. 
(£>chinM,  o.  Cta^p.  iSOu-BBekh,  StuukandLU., tSI.)— S. 
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ASIARCH^. 


Tl«  Mne  miTMiKmm  (Mp6oai^)  ms  gtven  to 
tUi  ffaiA,  beeaue  the  bod,  when  indented  with  the 
■al,  ezadei  s  Uood-red  eoloar  (dt'^odr  olpi,  "  ha- 
mm  bkwd^  A  epeciee  of  balsamie  oil  was  ex- 
meled  ftam  Ihb  pliirt.  Aixsofdiog  to  SibthMp,  the 
Aaejna  m  called  t  the  present  dsjr  BdAoiwov  by 
the  mooks  of  lloont  Athos ;  JiuxtvAxv^  Zante, 
where  it  gnnra  ta  the  hedgioe ;  and  aimoS^a  in  La- 


A8C01JA  (i«^;Ua)  (the  kaping  opon  the  leath- 
«  taac)  WM  ODB  of  tlia  nanjr  Unda  of  amitaemeBta 
ia  whkfa  the  Alheoians  iodulsed  during  the  An- 
tfamteria  aad  other  lestiTa]*  in  honoar  of  Dionyaae. 
The  Ailhfnim  saerifioed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
■ndeabagoot  oTtha  sltiii,Bmeared  it  with  oil,  and 
tbea  tried  to  dance  npon  it  The  Tariooa  accidents 
iccofaayBt  due  attasqit  affinded  fieat  annue- 
■MM  ID  the  ipeetatiRB.  He  irtw  aoeoeeded  waa 
Tidor,  aad  iMoved  die  rido  aa  a  reward.^  Hie 
aefeoDM^  hww»w,  enoneoaahr  eaUa  the  asctdia  a 
feaiifal;  fatt  m  nality,  it  otaj  fimned  a  part  of 
me*  

AZSSEl'AZ  rPAM  (in^Wof  ypa^  was  one 
ef  ifaBBaoj  Arme  {RMU^ted  by  the  Attic  laws  fat 
Ob  BBpeadnnent  of  imtae^.  fVom  the  Tarions 
seMBTflf  the  acensatfaioa  BtlD  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
end  that  this  crime  waa  as  iH-defined  at  Athena, 
aad,  tedbre,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
peneeation,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  eoontries  in 
which  the  ciTil  power  has  Btten^ted  to  reach  offen- 
1 10  Baicfa  be^md  the  natoral  limits  of  its  jnrift- 
The  oecastoDS,  bomrer,  upon  which  the 
seoser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
hcciaesedaa,  flnc,  brenehea  of  theoererooaial  law 
«f  paMh  wimihip  ;  aiid,aeooBdfy,iitdicitiODi^tfaat, 
which  m  aaalopNia  caaea  of  modem  times  woold 
be  caied  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  fonner  eom- 
pRheaM  CDcroachiiient  apOQ  oonseerated  groands, 
the  ptaader  or  oUm  injary  ctf  temples,  the  violation 
flf  mfiammt  Ae  iotevn^tioB  of  saerifieee  and  festi- 
nkthemotiiitiOD  of  Btatnea  (rf' the  gods,  the  in* 
liniwiiiia  afdailte  not  acknowledged  by  tlw  Btat«> 
aad  TCrisaa  ottier  tran»resBbns  pecaliaily  d^ed 
tr  ^  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  privBte 
edahwti—  of  the  Eleosinian  mjrsteriee  and  their 
iliirttliiMite  the  uninitiated,  injaiy  to  the  sacred 
«ATC4ReB,ar  pbdng  a  aop^iant  borogh  (ixeno^a) 
oa  a  >artkJ«  altar  at  an  anproper  time.*  The 
koctieil  duBa^Moeici  nuqr  be  exemplified  by  the 
capaWoo  of  Rtaaforas*  for  writing  titat  "he  could 
■at  tea  wbelber  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
peiaeeaiiflB  of  Aaaxagoias,*  like  that  of  Qalileo  In 
alter  limes,  fat  implying  Uie  received  opinions 
afaeat  the  sbb,  and  the  ctwdemnatien  of  Socrates 
te  aeC  boldi^  tba  ol^acta  of  the  pnfaiie  worah^i  to 
he  gods.*  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
ihawn  that  it  is  fanpoasflile  to  enanmate  all  tiie 
cases  to  Khidi  this  sweepii^  aecoaation  oii^t  be 
cxteadad :  aad,  as  it  is  not  noon  record  that  reli- 
fioai  Atbeaa*  waa  acandalized  at  the  profime.  jeets 
•f  Aiisiophaaes.  at  that  it  forced  Epicarns  to  deny 
(te  the  gods  were  iodilfereat  to  human  actions,  it 
■iMmdc  toaaoertaio  the  limits  at  which  jests  ud 
*f>iicisiu  coded,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

Vifli  nspeet  to  tri^  any  citiam  that  [deased 
'  jWaywwf — whiiA,  however,  in  this,  aa  in  all  otb- 
Bpne  aetioos^  noat  be  onderstood  of  those  only 
aet  Ukmt  under  an  incapacitating  disAran- 
<kanaa  (sr^ifa) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
■MMcaaar;  butpaa  the  nine  archona  and  the  arei- 
«m  ths  pcoper  gnardiaas  of  4ie  aaoied 
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(dives  (fiopUu,  m/Ko^),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they . 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casil* 
alWdiscoveriog  any  tiguiy  done  to  their  charge. 

The  eases  irf  SoenOea,  Amaaia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  eitizeos,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  eqnaQy  liable  to  this  ae- 
cnsation.  And  if  a  minor,  aa  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antipbon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  (^^m),  a  crime  oonsideied  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  oeranooial  p(4hH 
tion  than  in  respect  of  tba  inimy  inflicted  npon  so- 
ciety, it  can  hardly  be  eondaded  that  persons  tinder 
age  were  incapaUe  of  committing  or  aafibriag  Su 
this  ofitoce.* 

The  magistnte  who  eondaeted  the  previoos  e^ 
amination  {ivoKpiett)  was,  according  to  Meier,*  in- 
variaUy  the  loDg  aiobon,  bat  whether  the  court  into 
wfaioh  he  brou^  the  eanses  were  the  areicqiagBa 
or  the  common  heliastic  coort,  of  both  of  wmoh 
there  are  several  instances,  is  somiosed*  to  bava 
been  detennined  the  form  of  ai^on  adi^ited  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
whicn  the  areiopagos  roee  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  (rf'AtheiuBnhiBtcny.  From  the  Apo/o^  of 
Saermta  we  lean  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  npon 
this  oecanon  were  thfwe  usual  in  all  poitlic  actions 
(«^  ORAPHAI).  and  tiiat,  generally,  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  fonned  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casta  after  the  coovictioo  of  the  defendant.  Fur 
s(HDe»  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  ponishmeat 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  caae  of  per- 
BDDs  injoriog  the  sacred  olire'treea^  and  in  that  men- 
tioned by  Andocides.* 

If  the  accasnlailed  to  .obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachnue,  and 
incurred  a  modified  iruita.  The  other  forms  of 
sroeecotioD  fbr  this  offence  were  the  diroYuj^,* 
l^^yntnCt''  Metfic,*  upoSok^,*  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  ^aayydua  ;■*  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentioos*^  two  other  oonnee  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  dutf(c00u  updf  £^iM%irfdar,  and  fp^tiv  upttf 
rdv  ^onUs,  of  whldi  it  is  dllBenlt  to  give  a  saUa- 
foctonr  ezidanatira. 

ASLAR'CR£  {iatapx^)  ^ore,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  ctii^  ]»esidenta  of 
the  religioos  rites,  whose  oflSce  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  anuuementa  eveiy  year,  in 
honoar  of  the  gods  aad  the  Romn  eo^eior,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  KdDds.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persona  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
tbiiB  office ;  fmr  wMch  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  TraUes,  which  waa  one  fiS  the 
most  weattlqr  Mties  in  Asia  Minor,  were  alwaya 
<4iosen  aaiandis.  Tbey  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
looted  brtha  diffiweitf  towns  of  Ask  Minor,  and  aj^ 
proved  of  by  the  Roman  {Rtwonsol;  of  these,  one  waa 
the  chief  asiandi,  and  fre^wntly,  hot  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesos.  Hieir  office  only  lasted  far  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  aa 
amaricofcoortesyfoctherestoftheirlives.**  Thia 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Oteek  inseriptfoa  at  Aana  in 
Mysia,  co|aed  by  Mr.  FellowB."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten the  Chnrch  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,**  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiareh 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  peo[Ae  to  let  looaa 
a  Uon  against  F^lycarp,  which  bs  said  it  was  not 
bwfld  to- bbn  to  do,  as  the  edubitim  of  wOd  beasts 
(«n>vyfeia)  h«d  been  finiahed.  .  In  another  part  ttt 


1.  (LtiIm,  nwl  TwB  Xnroa,  lBt.>-4.  (Antl^  l^tnl.,  Pk 
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this  epistle,*  Philip  is  called  high-prieet  (ipxupetc), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  mtut  have  been  chief 
asiarofa  of  the  pnmnce. 

ASILL'A  (ieiJi^)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
lying  but^ens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  ttnnbs  of  Egypt 
pioTe  the  genenl  use  of  this  implenient  in  that 
coontiy,  eapeoially  Ibr  eanying  bricks,  water-pails 
to  irri^te  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  proTisioDB  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  fonnd  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  joka  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
-BOW  in  the  British  Mnaenm)  is  shoot  81  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  ^xmt  IS  inches.* 

We  also  find  this  inatrament  displayed  in  works 
of  Qredan  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
him  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  ri^  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
xeseotatHHis  here  introduced,  thou^  of  a  ftnciml 
or  lodicrana  chaiaoter,  show  Iqr  that  rerj  elreom- 
stance  how  ihmiliar  ttie  ancieata  mnat  mvb  been 
with  the  ose  of  this  piece  of  fiimitnie.  The  first  is 
ftom  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Ftorenthw  muse- 
um :  it  represents  a  ^rsMbopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, SDspended  eac^  by  three  cords  frrai  the  ex- 
tranity  oTtheyc^and  skilfulfyunitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  ia  proceeding  on  a  joom^.  The 
other  is  fiom  a  Orm  painted  rase,*  and,  under  the 
■  diagnise  of  a  a^^  ahowB  the  mode  in  which  lamba 


and  other  Tiands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bactdios.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Beriin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle*  has  preseped  an  ejugram  of  Simonides, 
which  was  probably  inaciibed  upon  the  base  of  a 
statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  IndiTidoal  iriiom 
it  cek4>rate8.  It  begins  thus : 

'lX&^  H  'ApYvSf  tic  Teyiav  l^pov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  fonnerly  obtained  his  liying 
by  bearing  "  a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
cany  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
length  immortalized  himself  by  a  victoty  at  the 
Oljmipie  gamee.* 

1-  <«.  11.)-^  (WiIUbwd,  Muuien  and  CnftooM  ot  ^iid«iit 
VfJVt,  ToL  ii.,  PL  5,  n,  in,  138.)— 3.  (Sir  W.  Huiiltca'a  T«. 
MS,  ii.,  40.}--4.  (WmckelmMHi,  PierrM  wrwfim  da  Bum  lU 
atoM^.  f.  in.y-i.  (Blut., 7.}-8.  (AateoL  Oime^  L,  BQ,  mL 
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AJSPALATHUa. 

Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  dy^^opor :  be 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  ajave  carrying  a  hearr 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  be  describes  the  act  of 
transfeiring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  ftrra6a}Ji6fuvot  ravd^pov.^ 

'ASI'LUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Hmefly,  ac- 
customed to  Bting  cattle.  Virgil*  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  oloTpoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro*  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  T^amu.  Pliny,*  on  the  othnr  band, 
infiirma  ns  that  it  was  called  both  fa&utw  and  «*- 
bu.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names, 
olarpof  and  /tvcnli.   Bochart*  and  Aldrovandi*  hsTo 
IvoTod  Teiy  satis&ctopjy,  that     the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  ttiese  two  tmns  were 
used  indiscriminately,  bat  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
(eltrrpoc)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  rery  prob- 
ata, the  (Estru*  bmi»  or  Breese,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanu*  bontuu.   This  Ad- 
ams considers  the  most  satis&ctoiy  account  of  the 
matter;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mentiMi, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  ftikirp  of  .£lian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unaUe  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  (Estrat ,  Tabsmu,  or  HifptAotea ;  and  ia 
anoUier  plaoe  he  offers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
tUcrpot  Of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  CuUx,  or  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breexe.'  Martyn*  gives  a  description  <iiS  the  Arilio, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus. 
from  an  Italian  author.   He  represents  it  as  "ia 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  which  it 
makes  a  load  whixxiog.  Hie  belly  is  tennmated  bj 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  cooipoeed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  for 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  pcnnts  and  eut  with  their  edges, 
causing  inttderatde  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.   But  this  pain  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  st  tiie  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritatea  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open      the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  aa 
issue.   The      is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  to  turn  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  montlu  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arri'rod  almost  to  perfisdion, 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chiTsalis,  in  whioh  oniditioii 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  laat  eooke  finili 
in  Uie  form  of  the  parent  fly." 

•A8WUS.  (FU-Onos.) 

•ASPAL'ATHUS  {ioirOaeot),  a  species  of  thor- 
ny riiiub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  the  Rose 
tu  Jemsalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  •«  The  As;nlathua,*> 
says  Charras,*  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thian-tree  or  bush, 
ia  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembling 
Lignum  atoeM.*'  Mattiitolus  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  SanUhtm  rubntm.  Spr«n- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to 
be  the  Genuta  oipo/otiMdw,  but  in  his  editioii  of 
Diosoorides  he  inclines  to  the  Cytinu  2am^«i-, 
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Ckad.  Is  the  ntrin  of  the  Airiiiu  wrften  on 
Bitedi]r,  it  ii  nid  tint  the  J^iBlBthni  baa  R  pQi^ 
rittomrtBdinaeidtaate,aiidliasiM)ftmL  Ao- 
cMiBg  t»  Msrig  AtticiBta,  the  Attice  nsed  ienaX- 
ifci  for  AMpteofthe  other  Greeks.  Wemaycon- 
dade,  then,  dut  it  waa  often  qiplied  kwedy  to  all 
kindi  oT  Oimbb.*  The  rind  of  the  root  ot  the  Aa- 
l^idwi  yidded  an  amnatic  oiL 

•ASPAIAZ  (iffiFdAoO,  a  qiecies  <tf  Mole,  caOed 
ffxuUS  ^  AnMMle.^  otrdXut^  by  Aristophanea,* 
tad  Afrtat  I?  Lyc(q4iroD>  It  is  gennally  set 
don  u  beiag  the  TaZpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
Mote ;  bat  it  is  .desemng  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
ia  his  Ikivds,  has  deecrU>ed  a  ^teciea  or  Tariety 
oT  mote  lad  in  Asia  Minor,  whui^b.  Dr.  Trail 
EdinbBib  thinks,  answera  betta*  to  Ariatotle'a  de- 
seiiptiai  tbrn  the  common  mole.  Aristotla  waa 
aware  that  the  Mcde  is  not  blind,  ahhoojh  it  has 
Teij  sottli  ffcs.* 

*ASPAR'AGUS  iiempay<K  Or  &a^apayoc),  the 
Atfmgat,  a  well-known  Tegetable.  The(^^iraa- 
Un' idDirka  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  idace  of 
inns,  10  thst  it  is  easy  to  perceive  be  means  tl)e 
imrwn  tfhfUua,  L.  Hie  wild  Asparagus,  called 
•twMbr  bj  the  Oreeka,  and  comdA  by  the  Ro- 
vm,  was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeka 
abo  qi^iied  the  term  iarapa/of  to  all  tender  stalks 
orrioDidiooting  np  for  the  jnoduclion  <rf'  frnit  or 
Kcd.'— The  Attics  wrote  aafopoyo^  with  the  aaiM- 
ined  lour,  as  the  grannnariaas  and  also  Galen  in- 
kmn.*  ILeooomop  name  at  ineseot in  Greece 
■  R^pKnv  or  ffRuaayyis- 

•ASPOALTm    (Vii.  BiKranx.) 

USPH0DTLU3  i&o^Ue)UK\  a  plant,  called  b; 
Af"lH»  "HaatnU  rtgia,"  and  hence  its  English 
line, "  Kiag's  Spear.  ^  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
iiMuct  of  Salen  is  the  Ormtke^iliim  Staehyeides ; 
tat  thtt  oT  Theo^nastos  and  Dioscorides  the  At- 
jUdu  nwMMii,  JL.  This  ia  the  fiunooa  herb 
*Uch  HoDMT  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
•f  QjKHB.  EsstaUitas*  mentions  that  it  was  ftB- 
ipatlr  pbated  in  the  neighboorbood  of  eepulcbres. 
'weoononaame  of  tiie  Ontt/Aof^o/im  is  the  Star 

BetUdKm.— The  Aspbodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
hah  lathe  time  orHenod.>*  According  to  Sibtbinp, 
IheoMBMBBBDefiir  tbi*  ^ant  tt  the  pnaent  d«]r 
h  hotUOu.  b  laeonia  it  is  termed  oiRwpdifiavA^ 
iaAuianvMMxi. 

*ASPIS  {inif),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxiooa 
lOfm  o6ea  naiiioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
wihTi;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
■envUe  ia  the  aeeonnta  giTen  by  difibrent  antluHS, 
itmdd SMB dot  Beveral  diflbrent qiedes ol poi> 
ff^na  sMpeats  wne  known  to  the  ani^enta  nnder 
conMon  name.    Galen,  in  &ct,  and  the  other 
Mfeal  anflioritiea,  describe  three  Tarieties  of  the 
i^aamdy,  Ute  P^ras,  Chersea,  and  Chelidonia." 
^Iini,  bomrer,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
pafced  sixteen  Tarieties  of  it,^*  "  From  Tarious 
niTMiilULn,  and  pasticnlariy  from  the  descrip- 
taafFSay,"  it  is  erident  that  the  moat  common 
■iedebratedofthe  A^  species  was  that  to  which 
tti  BDderD  Arabs  give  the  name  of  Bl  Hajt^  or 
a^ifcfdker.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
in  feel  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dai^  green  colour, 
^AcdobliqDejy  with  bands  of  brown;  the  scales 
"^BBedc,  ba^  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
"Mrcamated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
length  of  the  whole  body.   The  haje  is 
iSed  to  the  coirs  capello,  or  spectacled 

L,  19.— TlwcipliTMt-  H.  P-  ii,  T^AdKM,  Ap. 
(H.       IT,  7.)-4.  (A(£«ni-87«.>-4.  (C3»- 
rS:?J-A  UdM,  Ammd..  ■.  t.)-6.  (H.  P.,  i.,  IS.)— 

•■~M1  (H.  !!.>-«.  (B.  M.,  viiL,  a.) 


■oake  of  India,  the  diief  anierent  ^i&renee  being 
ita  want  (rf*  the  aingular  yeOow  mark  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  deriTes  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  thenr  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelluig  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  ihemselTea  upright  upon 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  siagle  bound  upon  thur  ene- 
miea.  ThepoismofUieAspisof  themostdeedly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpmthaa  of  ereot* 
ing  itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  Hiey  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordinriy,  they  have  reprBseoted  it  on  thor  tem- 
idea,  acolptuied  m  eadi  sideof  B|^irt>e.">— II.  (Ftf. 

CUTBCS.) 

'ASPLE'NIUM  (dmrA^tov),  a  plant,  wbidi  Spres* 
gel  follows  Tragus  in  lefinring  to  the  AMfiativm  ce- 
teraeh,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymwigramma 
eeteraeh,  our  Spteenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  tenn 
eeteraeh.  Miller,  however,  says  "  the  wcnrd  ctteraeh 
is  Arabic."*  The  As^eniam  took  its  name  iixMD 
ita  supposed  ntility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 

ASSAOIIUS  NUMMU3.   (Vid.  As.) 

ASSERES  LECTICATIII.   (Vid.  Lbotioi.) 

ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  cimtaios  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  mdaeren,  which,  when  oou]^  with 
the  word  mdnx,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adtertrt  m 
/ikrWm,  or  liheraU  adtenn  maim,  apidiea  to  hin 
who  lays  his  hand  Ml  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  otwrU  or  maintains  his  freolom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  dave 
waa  called  dd*«rtor,*  and  by  the  hiws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  waa  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  m 
the  saoramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim- 
ed waa  said  to  be  adatrta$.  The  expreasions  liher- 
altM  cmua  and  liitr^it  msnuj,  which  occur  in  daae* 
ical  authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adstrere, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.* 
Sometimes  the  word  aiaerm  alma  waa  used  aa 
equivalent  to  sd»rerB  m  UbtrlcUm.^ 

The  exinreaaion  sawivrw  »  mttfiiim,  to  daim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSE^R  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  me  irtio 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulas,'  related  to  '*  cpgni- 
tionea,  postolatimes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto* 
bB;"  Aom  whioh  tt  appears  that  thi^  were  emidoy- 
ed  in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  pnstors,  goTemors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judioee,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forma  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  ^onld  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  prcfectus  pratorio 
and  pnefectoB  ortu,  and  other  oivH  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  aaseaaora.  An  instance  u 
mmtioned  by  Tadtna*  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judioia  {judiciia  odtidAat),  and  tak^ 
his  seat  at  the  comer  of  ttie  tribunal ;  but  tiiis  pas- 
sage csnnot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persona 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  aat  there  in  the  chai^ 
acter  of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  nnder  die  name  of  aaaeaaor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 

I.  (PtKOT  C7a)apwlKTaLU.,«.4n.)-«..(I>K«midM,iH., 
Hlv~AdMa%  kmuL.  s.  i^h-*.  (Otiw,  iv^  l«.}-4.  (TmM., 
Adel«Cin7i.,Tt-1rt^  IV,  ii.,  M'-™.  mim.  Di*. 
40,  ^TiCm  litwnU  OuuM.)-A*  (Cie,  jm  Hw),  e.  I7.>-* 
OIL,  44  i  ttrir.,  18J-7.  CIM(>  1. «i    l  >-MAii«,  7W 
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Tbe  Empefor  Alezandar  Serenu  gam  the 
KMOtea  a  regular  salaiy.*  Freedmen  migbt  be 
asBcseorea.  In  the  later  writers  the  aMessorea  are 
mentioned  under  tbe  vanoua  names  of  eoneUutm, 
juris  tfiuluwt,  eomita,  &c.  The  atuHori  juria,  men- 
tkmed  GeUiDs*  as  asaistant  to  tke  jodioes 
«tttt«r«  M  eMuiUHM  juHetiun  aclaa),  were  the  a»- 
aeasorea.  Sdnans,  aa  it  araeara  from  IT^d,^ 
wrote  a  book,  on  tiw  dotiea  «  asaessora.  The  as- 
Boasora  aat  on  the  tribunal  with  tbe  magistrate. 
Their  adrice  or  aid  was  prea  during  the  proceed- 
ings as  wen  as  at  other  times,  but  they  nerer  pro 
noimoed  a  judicial  sentence.  As  tbe  old  forms  of. 
procedure  gradually  decdined,  tbe  aaaeaaores,  ac- 
cording to  the  cotyectore  of  Saviguj,*  took  the 
plaoe  of  the  judices. 

•ASS'IUS  iAPIS  CAmnof  UAv).  a  kind  of  stone. 
deriTiDg  its  name  fitxn  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Plinj.*  Dioseori- 
dea,*  bowerer,  calls  it  'Aau>t  XiOoc,  and  Celsna' 
£«sw  Anut,  the  Asian  Stme ;  the  laa(>mentioiied 
antiior  ^)pearing  to  derive  its  name  tnm  Aaia  gen- 
erally. All  these  writers  a^ree  in  classing  it  with 
.  the  stones  wbicti,  from  their  oonsnming  Uie  bodies 
oTsh^  dead  enclosed  withla  them,  were  called  »ar- 
copkagriffOfMcSfayoi).  The  Assian  atone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  ita  sQ^ic  properties.' 
Oalen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  snbatanoe,  ugfat  and  friable ;  that  it  ia  cor- 
ered  witii  a  fiurinaeeous  kind  of.powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stooe  ;  that  the  moleonlea  of 
this  flower  are  rery  penetrating :  that  tiiey  consome 
flfldi ;  and  that  tbe  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreorer, 
•  saline  taste.  Oalen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  wUtiahooloDr,  andthat^irtwn  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  wfth  tar,  it  ranored  tuborcJoa. 
ffiny  repeats  abnost  the  same  aoeoont' 

*AST'ACUS  {iarax6t),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Ariatotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  .£lian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Cnutaaa,  and  is  called  Gram- 
auro  hj  the  Ital^ns,  Somar  by  the  Frendi,  and 
Ons-;bA  ^  the  EndiriL  It  isthe^lslaeiM  Aorio- 
Kt,  L.  Cnrier  baa  dwwn  that  it  ii  ttw  Ekphantu 
of  Pliny." 

*ASTER  {iar^p).  I.  A  speciefl  of  bird,  most 
probaUy  the  FringiUa  rttbra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
II.  Hie  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoqifayta,  Mollasca,  and 
CmataGea,  by  both  ancient  and  modem  natnraliata. 
—in.  One  ^  the  Tsrietiea  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called     this  name.   (Vul.  Suni  Terba.) 

•ASTTR  ATT'ICUS  CAffrftj)  'AiT«6f ),  a  plant 
According  to  Apuleios,  the  AtUriott,  A.»teri$eon, 
After  Auieut,  and  JitgvimUit,  are  imicmymoas. 
Stackhoose  and  Schneider  farther  identi^  the  imep- 
toKoc  of  Theophrastns  with  it  Blai^  la  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Amdhu"  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  AttieoB.  Botanists  aeccH^ingfy  give  to  the 
Ralian  blue  Starwort  the  name  ofArier  ameUu*. 
Tbe  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (fitrr^f),  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whenee  tlie  names  of  Ingvinalit  and  Bubomum 
ttat  wen  sMnetimes  applied  to  it.  Another  ancient 
appe^aiioa,  Amdbu,  was  derived  from  that  of  tbe 
river  (the  Jfclc,  m  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
vrtiieb  this  plant  grew  very  aboncbntly.  Tbe  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminean  wine,  is  men- 
tioned bj  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


I.  (Umftid.,  Alix.  Bev., «.}—%.  (zii.,  ll.>— S.  (Dig.  4T,  tit. 
10,  I.  S.H4.  (0«adiieht«  dea  RSm.  RwiliU  im  MituUlMr,  i., 
7«.)— $.  (PHn.,  H:  N.,  xzxri.,  >7.)-«.  (t.,  141, 141.)— 7.  (ir., 
M.}— 6.  (Hogn^  Am.  MinanL.  p.  lS7.>--0.  (Galon,  STBOt. 
Mad.  Fte^  lib.  ix.>-10.  (Adn%.^pBi,«.Tj 
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among  bees.  The  Aster  grovra-ln  the  valleya  and 

on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wild 
state.  Slbtborp  found  K  also  near  Athena.*  It 
used  to  grow  abundantfy  in  Attica. 
.  'ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  Pliny,  wfaicb 
came  from  India  and  frcan  Canoania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  etarlike  lustre  when  eipoBed  to 
the  raya  ot  the  autt.  KQneralotiats  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  opal  whidt  Is  called  girascde, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  li^t  when  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  descnbea  it  as  diiBcult  to 
engrave ;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
tbe  numerous  minute  fiaanrea  ubicii  travetae  opal 
in  all  direetiona,  and  towliidi  it  is  sutvosed  to  owe 
the  ;toyfol  variation  of  ita  ocAours."* 

*ASTRIOS,  a  gem  menUoned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  tbe  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  tbe  best  quality  in  Carmania.  Hie 
Roman  writer  deacribea  it  as  shining  "from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  tiie  brightness  of  the  fiill 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considera  Wemer'a  opnioD  the 
moat  probaUe,  thiat  it  ia  the  same  with  tbe  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.* 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  oneoftfienioDld- 
mgs  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteiiatie 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  alwaya  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  dtvisioD  be- 
tween it  and  tbe  fluted  shaft  of  the  odnnm.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautifol  ezamide  in  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teas,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvtus,*  was  built  by  Hennogenes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  wliich  he  wrote  a  foil 
deaeripUon.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  is 
shown  in  the  annend  woooBot  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  aee  ttie  ediinos,  and  on  each  aide  of  it  tha 
vdnte,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aphutre  of  a  ship.   (Vid.  An-vwrmu.) 

Tbe  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  butldmgs,  to 
boida*  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  under  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
comioe.  Tbe  lower  figure  in  the  woodcot  shown  m 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  ed^ 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Tempto  of  Erech- 
tbeus  at  Athens.  It  is  <frawn  of  the  same  size  as 
tbe  marble  itself  The  term  tutragalitM,  employed 
Iqr  Titmrins,*  waa  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Henno- 


genes and  oOier  Oreefc  writera  on  arcbiteeture.  Tt 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  oaadnipeds, 
the  fonn  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  Latin  term  Talvb.    A  number  of 


1.  (Dioww.,  ir^  118.— Mwtya  in  Vbg.,  G«otv.,  ir-  7T1  

Aduni,  Append.,  ■.  t.— Columella,  ii.,  IS,  8.— Bi]l«rt>e>.k,  Plors 
Cluncn,  p.  Sle.)— ft.  (Plio^H.  K.,  zziTii.,  17.— Moore's  A  no. 
HiDenliig7,  p.  171.)— S.  (Plui.,  H.  N.,  xxxrii.,  i8.-~lmtmoxi'm 
MhwnloiT,  L  tatr-ISom'a  Anc.  BlinanL,  p.  17ft.)— 4.  (ir..  a. 
1 ;  TiLTftwril,  ed.  8ohn«id«r.>-».  {iiL,  fi^     ir., «,  ft,  S^ 
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tee  boBM,  |iaeed  in  s  nnr,  woaU  lawent  8  mi> 
emioB  of  oral  flgnras  alteniatii^  with  angular 
pojeciioBS,  whkb  was  probably  imitaMl  in  this 
■a^diafbir  the  ioToitoTa  of  the  boic  firder.  The 
Modiiic  ^erwaid  retained  the  mae  name,  not- 
vataanang  neat  alteratiooa  in  its  appearanoe. 
Ttanoa  i^euB  of  the  "astngali"  in  the  base  of 
the  Ionic  eobuna.  These  were  plain  •emioircalar 
BouIdiagB,  each  of  which  reseinbted  the  torus,  ex- 
apt  in  being  very  much  amallex.   (Ftrf.  Sfika.) 

A2TPATE1'A2  TPA^H  {aarpaTtiat  ypa^)  was 
the  ace—aiioa  institoted  against  ponwMis  who  iailed 
I*  mmt  mmg  Oe  tro^  after  ^ej  had  bean 
enroDed  Ar  the  *— y'g«  by  the  genoib.^  Any 
Atheniaa  dtim  of  the  mil^OT  age  seems  to  hare 
beoi  liable  to  be  called  apoa  m  this  serrioe,  with 
the  exceptuo  of  Cboreutte,  who  appear  to  have 
beeo  eaenaed  when  the  oracDrreoce  of  a  fbstiTal 
tad  a  ■— fiF  readered  the  perfinrnaDce  of  both 
dtties  iafMstih*  ™>|i>'>at>>  <liBing  their  year 
of  oAoeb  mi  ftnnsn  of  the  nrewie,  though  Ae 
ease  oied  m  Deninaawinea*  anggeeta  some  doubts 
•a  ID  bow  Ar  tUa  last  eidise  was  oonaidefed  a 
itfeieoi  idea.  We  mayinesDmethatthe  aeeuaer 
ia  tbB,  as  in  the  simOar  action  ibr  leaving  ,the  ranka 
pmtwnffm},  waa  any  citiaen  that  ehose  to  come 
fefwnd  a  flmMfniKt  olc  lSnn),  Md  that  the 
cot  waa  eoeyeeed  of  atddieii  who  Badaerrcd  in 
the  [■■psirii  The  pnmdaaej  of  the  coott,  ao- 
eaadiaf  to  Meier,  bekoged  to  the  generals.*  The 
if  eanvicted,  incmred  diafirandusement 
I,*  koOk.  'm  his  own  prason  and  that  of  his 

 aA;  and  then  woe  very  stringent  laws 

ta  peaah  Oem  if  they  appeared  the  pnwe  aaoa, 
to  which  erenworoea  and  ateres  weore  admitted.* 

*AarrUR,  the  FaUo  P^amberiiu,  or  Goshawk. 
{Fid.  HisaAx.) 

•ASrrORCO,  a  jcmiet,  or  Spanish  horse.  (Fti. 
E«tv«.) 

ASTTWOia  {6aTVp6fun),  or  atreM  police  aC 
Athos,  were  tea  in  nomber,  five  for  the  cityt  and 
tt  BaHj  te  the  Peovoa.  Aristotle  (aa  quoted  by 
Haipaatf.,  t.  9.)  that  tbqr  had  to  attend  to 
theftBriBBBriDiiB^to  the  aoamigBn,  and  audi 
In  geaecal,  th^  had  to  take  care  of  pablio 
dcconna  :  thos  ooold  punidi  a  man  ibr  being 
indeen^  dsd.^  It  woold  seem,  from  vhat  Aris- 
totle aad  from  the  fanctions  which  Plato 
asaigBa  to  his  srtpwMi,*  that  they  had  also  tho 
chs^af  Oe  tartahB,  roads,  and  poUie  baUdtn^ ; 
aad  il  ia  a^foaei  that  notaidi's  wotds,**  Ar«  rHv 
'Ajy»swi>  Hinm  limrranjf  fv,  mean  "  when  he 
was  M^wnat,"  The  attfnomi  and  tgormtmi  di- 
TiM  between  them  most  of  the  functtoos  of  the 
B«aa  jedilea.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  wore 
taled  (Va.  Aoobasom.) 

ASY'Um  (AffvXo*').  In  the  Greek  States,  the 
tnfdes,  dian,  sacred  groves,  and  atatoea  of  the 
pds  gmanlly  poasessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
riavef,  debton,  and  anminala,  who  fled  to  than  for 
iri^  The  tews,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
— ^Frri'  the  ri^  of  aU  such  sacred  places  to 
ifcd  the  protectua  which  was  claimed,  bat  to 
kaseeeafined  it  to  a  oertain  umttber  of  tenqdes  or 
ifcKi,  whaA  were  ooandered  in  a  mne  etpec  ' 
vmat  M  have  the  dovA^o,  tnr  nw  sjyfi.^*  There 
w«  mwal  fdaeea  in  Athens  wueh  possessed  Uiis 
ftnlV^  «r  wUot  Ihs  best  known  was  the  The- 
,«T«|iB  of  nMBeas,  in  the  taty,  near  ihe 
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gymnaMom,  \rtiieh  was  chiedy  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  iU-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
BeQ  them  to  some  cober  person.^  The  other  places 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
attar  of  pity,  iXlmt  0t^»dc'  whmi  was  situated  in 
UiO  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  ;*  the  altar  of  Zeos  'Ajti^Milof ;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumeuides  on 
the  AreiopaguB;  the  Thesenm  in  the  Pirnus;  end 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylam  in  other  parte  of 
Greece,  we  m^y  mentioa  the  Taqde  of  Poseidmi 
in  Laoonia,  on  Momft  Tmiaros the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaoria  ;*  end  the  Tem{de  of  Athena 
AJea  in  Tegea.* 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  aU  sacred  [riaoea 
were  aui^iosed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  crataia 
extent,  even  if  thor  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed 1^  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  tbey  were  sit- 
uated. Ia  such  oases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  UwM 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thos 
it  was  not  unctmunon  to  finrce  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  atatae  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fin. 
We  read  in  the  Aninmaeit  of  Earipides,*  that  He^- 
mione  aays  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  reftage 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  *ri)p  eol  rpomlmj  :  on  whidi 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  MorteUaria  of  Plantas,^* 
Hieoropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranios,  who  bad 
fled  to  an  altar,  "Jamjuieboignemettaniunta,  car- 
ni/ex,  eircumdari." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  irf*  places  pos- 
Bessing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  Ihnited  the  jos  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetootos"  has  eno- 
neouafy  stated." 

The  asylum  which  Romnlas  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,>* 
was  a  jdaco  of  reftige  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  lawa  of  the  ci^.  In  the  republican  and 
early  inqwrial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  slates,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  livyr  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right**  as  pecoUar  to  the  Gre^ :  ■ 
"  Templum  at  A^llinu  Delium — eo  jure  tancto  fuo 
tttnt  tempU  qua  atyla  Graei  appeUant."  By  a  coo- 
stitutio  of  Anuminos  Pins,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
riave  ift  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  Btatuea  tii  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill.  usage 
of  his  mastor,  the  prases  could  compel  the  master 
tosell  theabtve;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 

the  taw  as  a  runaway— ^Wtftnw.**  This  con- 
stitntio  of  Antanmus  is'  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes,*^ with  a  aligjit  alteration ;  the  worda  ad  adem 
taeram  are  substituted  tor  «d  /uw  deomm,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  chnrclies. 
Thoee  slaves  who  toc^  reftige  at  the  statue  of  aa 
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emperor  were  eoneidered  to  inflict  diagraee  on  thetr 
uester,  u  it  wae  reaionaUjr  supposed  that  no  elave 
would  take  Boch  a  step  unleM  be  had  received  rery 
bad  ussfe  from  his  master.  If  it  eoold  be  pmred 
.that  any  iodiTidiial  had  instigated  the  slave  an* 
other  to  tea  to  the  etatne  o{  an  emperor,  he  w&b 
UaUe  to  an  actioa  eomtpti  Mm.*  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  bean  general^,  but  not  en- 
thely,  confined  to  slaves.* 

The  tenn  davXta  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
ftom  pfamder  (6avXia  koI  Kara  -pjv  tai  xmri  ^6Xaa- 
oov)  which  was  Bometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
*   aaother,  or  even  to  afngle  uidividaals.* 

ATELEI'A  (irfAcM),  immunity  ftom  poblio  bar- 
dens,  was  enjoyed  at  Atbois  by  the  aroboos  for  the 
time  being ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
whom  it  had  be«i  ooofened  aa  «  reward  tat 
gnat  aervioes,  as  in  the  ease  of  HannodioB  and 
Aristogeiion;  and  the  Inliabitants  of  certain  fbr- 
dgn  stiues.  It  was  of  several  Uods :  it  mi^t  be 
ageiieral  immnni^  (irileui  dnavntv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  aa  flmn  costom-daties,  ftom  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifioea  (driXna  It- 
puv^).  The  ex«iq>tion  firom  militaiy  service  was 
also  called  ATiXtia.* 

ATBLLA'NJS  FABUIuE.  Hie  Atcilaiie  pliQV 
were  a  qieeiea  of  fytce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
AteOa,  m  town  of  the  Osei,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  bdng  written  m  the 
Oseaa  dialect,  they  were  also  called*  ImU  Oaci. 
Judging  fnmi  the  modern  Italian  character  and 
other  ctrcomstancea,  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  snp- 
poee  that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  thear  native 
eountry,  rude  improvisatoiy  fiureea,  without  dia- 
saatic  connexion,  hut  fliU  m  raiOeiy  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  netgh- 
boorhood.  However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
fables"  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  aod  dramatic  cbar- 
actor.  Thus  Macrobius*  distinguishea  between 
tiiem  and  the  less  el^ant  mimes  of  the  Rcnnana : 
the  krtter,  he  am,  were  acted  in  Uie  Rtnnan  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan ;  th^  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  AteBaae  and  other  playa  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interiudes ;  lastly,  aa  he 
thoagfat,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  (mofiw 
eorpom).  One  characteristic  of  theee  plays  was 
thid,  inatead  trf*  the  satyn  and  aimilar  ebaraeten 
of  the  Oraek  satyrie  drama,  iriiich  they  in  aome  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
fnnn  real  life,  apeaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  pecidiar  class  of  pe<^e  in  a  particnlar 
Iscality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Hariequin  and  Pul- 
cindlo  of  the  modem^talian  stage,  called  maachere 
or  maaka,  and  supposed  to  be  desoended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  die  Ateflanc.  Thna,  even 
now,  aaoni  is  one  of  the  Hariequiu'a  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  fiuces  was  the  name  of  a  bofibon, 
who  had  bis  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dreaa  of  gay 
patchwork  j  and  the  very  figure 'of  Polcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  fcnind  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atdunn.*  On 
tbis  subject  Lady  Morgan*  speaks  as  follows :  **  The 
PulcineUo  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Potichind  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pjmtalone 
is  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
of  Masohera  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  ni^r  part  of  their  ftcea.  They  are  the  lemams 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depioting  of  national,  or,  ruther,  provincial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peeoliaritieB.**  Again,  at  Cologne  or 
KjHn,  famoua  for  its  connexion  with  Ae  Romans, 
there  still  «txisU  a  pnppet  theatre  (Ptmm  Tktater\ 
where  dndl  farces  are  perfbrmed  by  odla,  and  the 
dialogae,  spoken  in  the  patoiaordialeetoftbeeoiui- 
tty,  and  AiU  of  aatuical  iocal  allasioDa,  is  carried  m 
by  persons  concealed.^ 

These  AteBane  {days  were  not  prmtntata,  t.  e., 
comediea  in  whidi  magistrates  and  persons  of  rank 
were  introduced ;  nnr  uienuri^  the  cbaractera  in 
whlobweie  taken  &«u  low  life:  **  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  ■  nnion  of  Ugh  oomedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." H^vrere  also  distinguished  from  titemimea 
by  the  absence  of  low  boffoonery  and  ribaldiy,  being 
remarkable  for  a  r^ed  humour,  aueh  as  conM  be 
nnderatobd  and  appreciated  by  educated  people. 
Thna  Cicero*  reproachea  one  of  bis  oorreqKmdenta 
ftraooaneoesB  inhis  johing,nK)felitedie  ribaldiy 
of  the  nUmes  than  the  hnmoar  of  the  AteOaoe  fo- 
bles,  wUdk  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  ia 
dramatic  rqmaentations  (uainimn  CEtiomaum  AtH^ 
tmm,  nm  ut  olim  McUbtU  AuUanum,  ted  tU  nunc  JU^ 
mamus  innvAixisH).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agreea  with  a  remark  of  Valerioa  Maximna,*  that 
these  were  ten^med  with  an  Italian  aeverity 
oftaste;  and  Draatos  also*  aaya  of  them,  that  thQr 
were  reautrinUe  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  <.,  not 
of  langoage,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  aog- 
gests  an  explanation  of  the  £ict  that  AteUane  were 
not  pCTformed  by  regular  actors  (hittriotiea),  but  bj 
Roman  cittzena  of  noMe  birth,  who  were  not  oa 
that  acooont  auhjeoted  to  any  degradati(»i,  hot  re- 
tained their  lufats  aa  dtixens,  and  miriit  serve  ia 
the  anny.*  lus  was  not  the  eaae  wiui  other  act- 
ors, so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreiga- 
ers  or  freedmen.  NidMihr,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  oatiooal  dra- 
ma, and  not  the  AleUana  on^,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  well-bm  Romana^  withoot  the  risking  (tf  tbeir 
franchiae.' 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  fai  wUdk  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  att  ^  Booth 
of  Italy ;  at|d  aa  aome  inacriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
rable  to  UB,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  mora  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiari^  of  it  was  the  naa  of  f  Sar 
fM :  thna,  fid  for  fimt.* 

However,  in  one  pert  cf  these  playi,  called  the 
emttnMN,*  the  Latin  language,  and  aometimea  the 
Greek,*  waa  uaed.  Thus  we  are  told"  that  cme  of 
these  emtica  opened  with  the  words  VatU  Ic  atmiMM 
a  villa,  "The  babf>on  ia  come  ftom  his  coontry- 
house ;"  and  aa  Galba  waa  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
aong,  joining  in  oborus.  It  miriit  be  thoo^t  that 
this  ia  true  only  of  the  tfane  or  the  emperors ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  aocTthat, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  eanticum.  In  oon- 
nexion  with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  ex- 
eiything  elae  at  Rome,  the  Atellans  degenen&ed 
oxider  the  emperors,  so  aa  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  ware  at  hut  acted  by  commoa 
idayen. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefiy  iambic,  with 
many  triaytlabic  feet.  Luciua  Sulla,  the  dictator,  ia 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athensua,"  that  be  wrote  satirical 
conediea  in  hia  native,  i.  B.,the  Campaaian  dialect.** 
Qufaitus  Noriu8|Vriw  flonrisbed  about  fifty  yeara  af^ 
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krSoDi'kdi&atioD,  is  said  to  have  vritten  about 
t!tj  AteOase  plajs ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
ion  ome  down  to  ds,  as  Maceluu  Exvl,  or  "Mac- 
chuia  ExOe;"  GtiUinariMt  or  the  "FoaltMer;" 
raimMtma,  "  the  Vintagers SuriuM,  the  "  Deaf- 
im PmMt,  the  "  ThriAy-mao from  this  pla; 
habeen  pceaerred  the  tine,  "  Quod  magnopert  qua- 
tatrwMtiifnmueimMqueaMt,  Qui  non  partit,  apui 
m  jrvMbu  ett"  Fniiusoor  is  the  same  aa  fraor.* 

utcioa  Foaponina,  of  Booonia,  who  lired  about 
B.C.90,mla  Jtwcfaw  MUt*,  tbe  F»ad»-AgMm*m- 
wa,  the  B*a$  AiofUtut,  the  JEiUwaau  or  Sacri*- 
isH,  &c  Ib  the  last  the  foUowing  Terae  occnned : 
"  Qiti  forifum  tibi  apfarto,  atque  ttdUumor  is  tet^o 
tw."  Afpata  here  means  "  to  attend  upon."  The 
Macdins  was  a  naomon  character  in  these  plaTS, 
pnliablraaortrfdown;  the  Booco  w  Babbler  waa 
aDolbff.*  !nwn  film  nbseqneiitly  fen  into  neg- 
lect, bat  were  nvived  bj  a  certain  Mnmnuns,  men- 
tiaDsilbf  VaeralMiia,  who  does  not,  boverert  atata 
ihetmeofilMieTinJ. 

SabjoBed  ii  a  mecimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
■oipboo  linod  at  Bantia,  in  Lncania,  with  the  Latin 
nteiprAition  writtoi  uodemeath : 
"  Ib  me  pis  ione  fijrtis  meddis  mollaom  bereat 
Et  d  fail  am  fmtu  wtagiatrttut  mttUart  tola, 
Aapot  nirtraB  alteii  catnai  mohas  moltBam  li- 
diad 

Uucmmagialiualluarmii  nmtim  vudtare  ftctto.'* 

Henri  ■  ■appoeed  to  be  oonneeted  with  xotp^otu 
•Uit  with  ^tittv,  mmpert  with  Afi^irept. 

additional  specimens  of  Oscan.  the  reader  is 
nkmi  to  Grotefend'a  Radinmta  Lingua  Otca, 
froD  wlidi  ia  taken  tbe  example  giren  above,  and 
ihoibejotenmationof  it.  The  firagmenta  of  Pom- 
penhrn  been  ecdlected  and  edited  if  Mnnk. 

A1HEIC£'qM,  a  school  (Aufiu)  (bonded  by  the 
iMftm  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
tsavj  nd  KieBlifio  atodiea  (tnf  esuontm  artwm*), 
nd  ofied  Atheiuemxi  from  the  town  of  Athena, 
vhidi  WW  fltiQ  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
RteBKBL*  The  AtbeoKum  appears  to  have  been 
■tolad  is  the  CqiittR*  ItwasahhidQfnniversi- 
tr .  aad  a  iitf  of  profbsaOTB,  (br  the  variooa  branch- 
et  «f  aiafy,  ma  i^ularl;  engaged.  Under  Theo- 
iaam  IL,  far  examine,  there  were  three  orators, 
ten  fraamaiiaas,  fire  sophists,  one  pfaikmofdier,  two 
lawy«n  or  janacoosnlta.*   Besides  the  instruction 
gi*at  bjrikess  nagistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
«m  awmai  to  recite  their  compooitkma  there, 
and  tbeae  prefectiODS  were  somehmes  hmouKd 
wilh  tbe  pieseDOB  of  the  emperors  themselTes.^ 
Tben  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
*Fie  vaie,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  {vid.  Bibli- 
(THici) ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
Bade  iaio  an  aodittKium,  seats  erected,  &e.   { Vid. 
AcBiTMnnL)  The  Athetuemn  aeons  to  have  oon- 
tavd  ia  Uah  repute  tai  the  fifUi  oentniy.   Little  is 
bows  of  ae  details  of  Btndy  or  dtsdiriine  in  the 
Aftwanp,  but  in  a  coostitntion  of  ihe  year  370," 
Bffl  are  some  regolations  respecting  students  in 
KtOEvfrotn  whic^  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
^  a  *eTy  extensiTe  and  important  institution. 
f^ttuiscoafirnied  by  other  statements  contained 
^■ane  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
■"avtueh  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parte, 
*^  iudiaig  their  naoal  school  and  college  studies 
*4tic  own  town  or  proTince,  used  to  resort  to 
a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  die  por- 
pWifeoaiiiieting  their  education. 

UTHEBl'NA  {4i0Eplvn\  a  species  of  small  fish, 
y^iWle  be  the  AtJuriw.  Hepsetiu,  L.,  but  nncer- 

u''i**^Mtu.  nii^  S.)-S.  (Paceidati,  i.  t.  Boou  and 
I'T'^l-^  U«cbu  TictM,  1. 14,  i.)~4.  (Dion,  haiiU  P- 
^  (C*  H,  m.  lB.)-fl.  (DtoB,  tadii,  p.  8a&  B.)- 


tain.  Pennant  says  it  ia  common  on  the  coast  ^ 
Southampton,  where  it  ia  called  a  smelt.  It  is  about 
four  inchea  long.  TheAtherina  ia  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.* 

ATHLETE  {affX^rat,  iSX^pet)  were  persma 
who  c(Mitettded  in  the  puUio  gamea  of  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  {iBXa,  whence  the  name 
of  iSi^rai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con- 
quered in  contests  of  aguity  and  strength.  This 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  ooafiaed  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  coarse 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athlehe  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonists  (iyuvurrat),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercisea  fur  the  sake  of  imiaoving  their 
health  and  bodily  atrmgth,  and  who,  though  the^y 
sometimea  oontended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athletn,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  athletse  and  agonista  ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  (Atdined  priaes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
peisMia  of  considerable  p(4ttieal  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  atbletio  exercis«i 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  niayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob- 
tained tbe  nriu  in  alt  of  the  fbor  great  feetfrala,  waa 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  oivoeition  to  the  AUie- 
nians.*  But  as  the  indlviduala  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  gamea  received  great  honours  and 
'  rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  ^tatea,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinaiy  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exerciaea  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thua 
arose  a  cls&s  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
lete was  apprcqiriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  onty  persona  wbo  oontended  in  Uie  pub- 
lic games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186, 
in  the  gamea  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvins,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  .lEtoIian  war.*  Paullus  .£milius, 
after  the  conquest  of  Persens,  B.C.  167,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  games  at  AmphipoUs,  in  which  ath- 
lette  contended.*  A  certamtn  athUlanim.'  waa  alsa^ 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  69 ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Cnsar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athlette  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martins.^  Un- 
der tbe  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under 
Nero,  who  was  passionatdy  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,'  tbe  number  of  athlete  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscrip- 
tions respecting  than  have  rame  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athletie  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  They 
formed  at  Home  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  posseaa- 
ed  &4abularium  and  a  common  hall--curta  aUit^a- 
rum,*  in  which  tliey  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
on  an  matters  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  caUed 
Hercvlaiuif  and  also.xytfict,  because  they  were  ac- 
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«a«tfimed  to  exoeiae,  in  winter,  In  a  oovered  plaoe 
called  xyatus  ;^  and  that  they  bad  a  president,  who 
was  called  xvatarektu,  and  atoo  ioxupeij. 

Tboae  atfaleltt  who  ooMQend  m  any  of  the  great 
national  featirala  of  the  Cfre^  weie  called  kierm- 
iut  (ItpovlKoi),  and  reeeired,  aa  haa  been  atready 
remarked,  the  greatest  bonoon  and  rewards.  Socb 
I  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  npon 
the  state  to  which  be  belonged ;  be  entered  hia  na- 
tive ciMr  in  triom^  Ihroogfa  a  breaiMi  made  in  the 
wiUs  nr  hia  reoepcioa,  to  intfanate,  aqra  Fhitarch, 
that  the  state  which  possessed  socfa  a  dtten  had 
no  oocaston  for  walls.'  He  usually  paased  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  tqr  four  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  princqnl  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  goardian  deitjof  the  atate,  where 
hjmnaofTietorywereson^.  Those  games,  iriiich 

En  the  eonqnenm  Oe  of  sueh  u  entzanoe 
o  the  ei^,  were  called  itrissffei  (from  doeXa^ 
*ei»).  TUa  teim  was  originally  eonfined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  PTtbian ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instanoe,  to 
those  institated  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Grade 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
tbe  greiUest  ^ry  and  respect,  bat  also  aubatantial 
rewards.  They  were  graierally  rdiered  from  the 
pajrment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjojred  the  first  seat 
(irpotSpla)  in  all  public  games  and  speetadea. 
Their  statnes  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  tbe  state,  in  the  most  frequented  pan  of  the  eitr, 
■a  the  maAet-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neip- 
bonrhood  aS  the  teenies.*  At  Adieaa,  necordmg 
to  t  law  of  Sdon,  the  conquerors  in  tiie  (Mympic 
games  wen  rewarded  with  a  prixeof  SOOdracbnuei 
and  the  eonqnerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachma  ;*  and  at  Spaita 
they  bad  tbe  priril^  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  Idng.*  llie  privilegoB  of  the  athlete  were 
Dreaerred  and  increased  by  Augustus  ;^  and  the  UA- 
Mwing  ecaftxmi  t^peti  to  have  always  treated 
them  with  conaidor^le  ftroor.  Those  who  con- 
qoered  in  the  games  called  isdastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  simi  from  the  state,  termed  opm- 
ma.*  By  a  rescript  of  Diodetian  and  Maxinuan, 
those  athlete  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
^Mcrt  eertamauM,  by  which  is  probsbly  meant  the 
utlatiiei  hH)  not  leaa  than  thi«e  ciowna,  and  had 
not  bribed  Adr  antagonists  to  give  them  the  vieto- 
ly,  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.* 

The  term  athlete,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  waa  prc^riy  lim- 
ited to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  fire 
following  contests :  1.  JRunning  (ap^ior,  atrnu\ 
which  was  divided  into  fbor  dinoent  contests, 
namdy,  tbe  tnadiotpS/us,  in  whidi  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  iiavM^)6ftot,  in  whidt 
the  stadium  was  traTeised  twice ;  tne  daiixodpdfiot, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  staidiom, 
but  the  number  <rf  which  is  uncertain;  and  the 
i*XiroiSp&u>t,  in  iriiich  tbe  inonerB  wore  annotir. 
S.  Wret^ng  (irdA^,  lacta).  S.  Boxing  {mry/i^,  pu- 
gUtMu)^  4.  The  fentathlum  {ntvradXov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  oHtHfucrlttitM.  '6.  Tbe  vmeratium 
(imyKpiTtw).  Of  all  these  an  aocoont  ta  given  in 
B^Miate  artides.  These  eonteets  were  divided  into 
two  kinds :  the  tevere  (ficfia,  ^apihepa)  and  the 
Vgkt  (fwSfOt  Kovf&npd^  Under  the  former  were 
fndnded  wreading,  boxmg,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pnwntiiim,  wUi»  condsted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  was  also  called  pammadiitm." 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  tbe  training  of  the 
athlete.  They  were  generally  trained  in  tbe  ira- 
TiolffTpat,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  fttm  the  gymnasia,  thonrii  thqr  hnva 
been  tmptBuOj  oonfonnded  1^  modem  wiitcn. 
Thus  Pauaanias  informs  ua,^  that  near  the  gymna- 
Nom  at  Olympia  there  were  pdestne  for  tbe  ath- 
lete ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  saji*  that  the  piace 
in  which  tbe  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  paU»- 
tta.*  Thdr  exerdses  were  stmerintended  by  the 

Snnasiarch  (YVftvaetipr^),  ana  their  diet  was  reg- 
ted  by  the  aliptes  {HuiimKy  (Vid.  AttrrM.) 
According  to  Paiisaniaa,*  the  athleie  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  prindpally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;*  and  Dii^tenes  Laertia^  inlimns  os  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,*  mmst  or 
new  cheese,*  and  wheat.*  Tbe  eating  itf  meat  by 
the  aildelm  is  said,  ■eeardingtoaoim  wrtow,^'  to 
have  been  flist  introduced  byDimieos  of  Styiii|dia> 
his,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  Inr  the 
philoscmher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  «  that 
name."  Aocording  to  Galen,**  tbe  ^hlete,  trbo 
practised  the  severe  exercises,"  ate  porit  and  a  par- 
tiedar  kind  at  Inread;  90A  from  a  lemaric  of  Di- 
ogenes tbe  Cynle,**  h  would  appear  that  in  Us  time 
beef  and  pork  fonned  the  ordinary  diet  of  tbe  athle- 
te. Beef  ia  also  meiUiODed  by  Flsto**  as  the  food 
of  the  athlete ;  and  a  writer  quoted  by  Atheneus^* 
relates,  that  a  Tbd>an  who  lived  upon  goata'  flesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  oveicome 
all  the  athlete  of  his  time.  Atthe«id<rf'tbeeur> 
eises  of  each  day,  tbe  athlete  wen  diliffBd  to  take 
a  certain  quantiQr  irfibod,  vtdch  waa  oaoDy  caOed 
ivayKOfaYia  and  i^myKorpo^la,  or  platog  rpo^  ;** 
after  irtiich,  they  wen  accustomed  to  take  a  laag 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  vrtuch  80DM> 
cddirated  athlete,  such  aa  Milo,  Theagenes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  hare  eaten,  amean  to  as 
quite  incredible.'*  The  food  which  they  ate  was 
nanally  dry,  and  ia  called  by  Juvenal"  ec^iia,  on  the 
meanmg  of  whidt  word  see  Ruperti,  mLIoc. 

Tbe  athlete  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptao 
previously  to  entering  tbe  palestra  and  oonleoding 
m  the  paUic  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  tbe  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  al  the  Iliad,**  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  ghdle  ahoat  thdr  loins ; 
and  the  same  praetkM,  as  wa  learn  from  llni^d- 
ides,*'  anciently  prevailed  at  the  O^ympio  gamee^ 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

Fcyr  farther  infoiBuUion  on  tiie  athlete,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  artides  InvHiAir,  Nkmbah,  Oltk- 
riAH,  and  Pttbuk  Ouih  ;  and  to  Knose's  Thea' 
gmec,  orfer  wuMemnk.  Daratelbing  der  Gymiuatik, 
AgoiU$tik,  ami  FktttjntU  dcr  HeUenen  (Halle,  1835)  ; 
and  CHympU,  oitr  DarMtelitatg  tUr  grottn  Otym^ 
IHsehen  Sptde  (Vienna,  1888). 
ATHU>TH'rr£.  (Kfri.  AoomnBKe,  HauA. 

MOOICA.) 

ATI'LIALiaC.  (r«i.TuToa.) 

ATI'MIA  (dn^),  or  the  forfdtoie  of  a  man'e 
civil  rights.  It  waa  dther  total  or  partial  A  roan 
was  totally  d^vcd  of  his  tights,  Iralh  fin*  himself 
and  for  bis  descendants,**  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  Alse  witness,  partiality  as  arbher. 
violence  ofibred  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  faith.  Thim 
highest  degree  of  exdnded  the  person  afiect- 
ed  by  it  from  the  finom,  and  frmn  all  pddic  assem- 
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Uiai;  Cm  poUiB  amariSam,  ud  fran  the  law 
mrt»i  nrieBiiiiBl hint iMbtotoiniinediate inipri»- 
NMit  if  he  wu  fbond  in  vaj  of  theee  ^acea.  It 
na  dlber  lanperaiy  or  perpetoal;  and  either  ao- 
myi'iJ  or  hoc  with  coofiacation  of  property. 
Pviiii  krifua  only  iavolved  the  forfeiture  of  acme 
few  rigbts,  as,  for  inataoce,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
eemL  Pohlie  debtors  were  aospended  from  their 
cine  hmdiuaa  till  they  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
■Ute.  People  who  had  once  becmne  altt^ether 
infm  wen  ivrj  addom  reatOTSd  to  their  kwt  prir- 
a^ea.  There  is  a  loau  elauieiu  tn  the  aubject  of 
if^uc  ia  Aadoeidea.'  Thecoaveraeterm  to  dri/^ 
was  ^ruM- 

ATI-KIA  LEX.   (Vid.  Usuomo.) 

ATLANTBS  {bXairref),  also  called  TOamonet. 
Both  theu  waida  are  ased,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
•igai^aqrthiBc  whidi  aoppoita  a  Darden,  whether 
a  maa.aa  wnaU  or  an  inanimale  object;  but  in 
Bcbtteetanl  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
phed  (0  deuaate  Uioee  jitutcuiar  figures  whidi  are 
•ometiBes  uncifuUy  used  instead  of  modiUioru  to 
■ifport  the  cproM,  or  ui^>er  member  of  a  cornice : 
"  Smtri  Tti«mam€t,  Grma  vera  hot  AtianU*  eoesat," 
mjM  VitraTina.*  The  OUe  of  AUaa,  who  bora  the 
ifobe  ^oahis  ahoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 

^ifAft  at  yut&f  rr  mi  oipofiv  i/tfif  i^JWi,* 
■tpfciaahjatorieriteifrtlon  for ttie name.  They 
WRC  diniagaiahed  ftom  CaiyatideB,  which  are  al- 
Rfteseated  ae  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 

wBiaa. 

Tliey  were  also  apfriied  as  ornaments  to  Uie  sides 
of  a  Teaad,  baring  the  appearance  of  supporting 
tbe  oen;  aa  m  the  ahtp  of  HierOt  deacrtbed  by 
AAnwas,*  in  which  inataoce  be  represents  them 
ai  baag  aix  eabita  in  height,  and  aostainiag  Uie 
lR^H|te  and  eomiee. 

HfiKe,  too,  the  terni  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
(*«'  orffonv),  to  ridienle  a  person  of  vbtj  dimio- 
■tin  or  detemed  atatnre. 

"iVitmHi  d^uMdam  AtUiOa  toenmu  .- 
Sthupem  aemai;  praasHi  atorUmpu  yue&Ofli 


Aigpieaeutation  of  these  figures  ia  given  in  the 
pMfiag  woodcut,  cofMed  from  the  temdarium  in 
dtttfha  at  Pompeii.  They  are  (daced  round  the 
ite  of  dw  ebaiiu>er,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
«hdte  Tanlting  of  the  roof  resta,  thus  diTiding 
the  ihde  extent  of  the  waUs  into  a  nnmber  of 
Mdaoifpsitoienta,  the  uses  of  which  are  ez^ained 
iadKtehpUoQ  cfUpidarium  in  tiie  article  Baths. 

■ATUCTfLIS  lirpaxTvJUf),  a  species  of  thistle, 
^^^wae  the  IKstafl^Tbisae,  from  iu  resem- 

■  L'^'^«-n.7a,a.ML}-a.<Titn»^n.,10.)-l.((M., 


blance  to  a  distaff  (urpojcrv),  for  which  its  atalk 
was  often  emfloyei.  It  is  not  improbable,  aa  Ad- 
ams thmks,  that  it  was  andied  to  several  sorts  of 
thistles,  a  tribe  atiU  reiy  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellins  and  Hermolaus  make  it  oat 
to  be  the  Cnicus  tylvutrit,  but  this  opinion  is  re- 
jected by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsiua,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Cartbau  Beaedicttu,  does  not  seem 
leas  (AjectioDable.  Sprengel,  hi  the  first  edition  of 
hia  R.  H.  H.,  inclinea  to  the  Carthamut  Cenatua, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  CreHeut ;  bat  in  hia 
edition  of  Dioacorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  Ian- 
gta,  L.  Stackhouse  hesitatei  about  the  Atrtuti/lit 
gummifera.  The  modem  name  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  ia  hrpoKrvXi  or  ormipdyKdSi.  Sibthorp  found 
tt  in  Southern  Greece.* 

ATRAMSN'TUM,  a  term  ap^icable  to  an;r  hiack 
edonring'  aubatance,  for  whaterer  pwpoae  it  may 
be  oaedi*  like  the  /i^Aav  of  the  Greefca.'  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum :  one  called  librarian  or  teriptorittm  (in  Grefk, 
ypafuibv  fU^av),  another  called  nttoriuTK,  the  third 
tectorium.  AtrttmAtttim  Hbrarium  was  what  we  call 
whtiDg-iok.*  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
rtioenukera  for  dyeing  leather.*  This  atramentum 
autorium  contained  some  poisonoos  ingredient,  audi 
as  oil  of  Titrid ;  whence  a  person  ia  aaid  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  u 
Cicero.'  AtramaUam  tectorium  or  putorim  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently*  as 
a  s<nt  of  vamidL  The  aohoUaat  on  Aristaphanes^ 
that  the  eoorts  of  justice,  or  iucturripitt,  ui 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  80  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  ^ixotr- 
T7pMw,  the  letter  which  beionged  to  it  was  written 
iivfi^  pdftfMTi,  m  "  red  ink."  This  "  red  ink,"  or 
"  led  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atrameo' 
turn.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothuig 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  paasage  of  Demoathenea  above  referred  to^ 
which  win  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very  superior  Und, 
since  its  colour  and  hrightnesa  remain  to  this  day  in 
some  specunens  of  papyri'  The  initial  charao- 
ters  of  the  pages  are  oAea  written  hi  red  ink.*' 
Ink  among  the  Romans  la  first  fbond  mentioaed  in 
the  passages  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  ns  bow  It  waa  made.  He  says, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch:  and  for  this  purpose,"  be  adds, 
"  tfaqr  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  "Hie  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  thia  way  from  pine-wood;  It  ia  mixed 
with  aoot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
bypocausts  of  the  baths:  rwf.  Bath)  ;  and  this  they 
use  ad  vdumina  tcribenda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  atraining  the  lees  of  wine," 
&c.  With  tliis  account  the  statements  of  Vitru^- 
us"  in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  itepia),  and  hence  itaelf  called 
tefiot  waa  also  uaod  for  atramentum.**  Ariatotla, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,"  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  {&oX6t)  which  it  emits,  aa 
ink.'*  Pliny  observes'*  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice." 
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On  tbe  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inka  of 
ihe  ancients  were  taore  durable  than  oar  own ;  that 
the;  were  thicker  and  more  unctoom,  in  subBtanee 
BDtl  darability  more  resembling  tbe  ink  now  uaed  hj 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercola- 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  atill  usa- 
ble for  writing.* 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gammy  chaiacter 
of  the  ink,  prcTenting  it  from  running  to  the  point 
of  tbe  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  tbe  an- 
cient Romana  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persina'  np- 
resents  a  fbppish  writer  sitting  down  to  eompoaei 
but,  as  the  ideas  do  b<*  run  freely, 

"  Tune  qwrititr,  crtw  ctloMO  fiwd  ptnieal  himar; 
Nigra  quod  infuaa  vanaeat  tepia  ^jrto." 

They  also  added  wfter,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
tbin  it.  Mr.  Lane*  remailcs  that  the  ink  of  tbe 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy.** 

'  From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  woold 
atq>car  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
1^  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.    Demosthenes*  is  reproach- 
ing .£schine8  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  neat  want,  as- 
sisted bis  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  tbe  uik  (pre- 
pured  the  ink  by  rubbing,  rft  /liAav  rjoOkw),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schotdnxHU."  dec 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.   Red  ink 
(made  of  mintttm,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
tbe  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,*  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubtica,  "  red  ochre     and  because  tbe 
headings  of  km  wne  writtm  with  ruhriai,  the 
'  word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.'  So 
atbarn,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  pne- 
toTS'  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.   A  person  devoting  htmself  to  dbun  and  ru- 
brica  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
{Vid.  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
led-ccdoured  ink,  with  whieb  tbe  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  bat  which  any  one  else  was 
by  an  edict*  forbidden  to  use,  Mceptiog  tbe  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  tbe  emperor,  to  whom  tbe  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.    But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
bis  signature.*  On  the  banners  of  Ciassus  there 
were  jwrpb  letters,  foavK^  YP^if^"  On  piUns 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  ^ver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius."   In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius'* says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
tan  (nreit  Bumti,  and  consecrated  to  Jumter  Cap- 
Iti^us."  This  kind  of  illominated  writing  waa 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compoeitions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actoally  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  anteara  to  have 
been  not  uocMmnon.    So  Ovid^*  adviaes  writiu 
lova-letten  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  nnread- 
^e  untfl  the  letters  wmo  sprinkled  with  coal-dost : 
"Tuta  quoqne  est,  fallitqne  oculos  e  lacU  raxnli 
Litters;  earhomM  jm/vere  taxge;  leges."  Ausoni- 
us'*  gives  the  same  direction  ("  Laete  ineiitf  notas; 
arescens  ebaita  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


itntmr  ter^ls  fniOu'^.  Hmy^  aiiggesta  Oat  tba 
milliysap  oootained  in  aome  plaqis  mi^be  nsed 
in  tbe  sune  my.* 

An  inkstand  (airainaitariMm,  naed  only  bgr  later 
writers;  in  Gredc./ieAavdtiiior')  was  either  single  or 
douUe.  Tbe  donUe  inkstands  were  inobat^  in- 


1.  (Wnduhuu,  «1- H3  p.  !«.)— t.  (SiL,  iiL. 
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tended  to  contain  both  Uack  and  red  ink,  nmcii  in 
the  modem  Ibdiion.  They  were  also  of  varioas 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  bexwooal.  Tbey 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dast  from  tbe  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  PompeiL 

A'TRIUM,  called  id^  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,*  and  also  fieaaiXuiv,  mptorvXov,  tttpimyoii. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Vaiio  refer  it  to  tbe 
same  origin :  Ah  Atria  fCfiUty  «  q*ikma  atrmmm 
exemptA  ieaumpta  fturunt  .•*  but  Servius,  on  tbe  con- 
trary,* derives  tbe  term  ab  atro,  yrop**r  /umim  ^ui 
ttte  toUbtU  in  atrOM  ;  a  remark  which  eqdains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,*  Fuvuuot  eqvitun  ciun  Aeta/orc 
magiatn»,  since  it  was  oustonary  among  tbe  Bo- 
mans  to  preaerve  tbe  statues  of  tbor  ancestors  in 
the  atrhmi,  whieb  were  blackened  by  the  amcdce  of 
the  fires  kept  there  for  tbe  nse  of  the  household. 

AtriniD  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  collect- 
ive sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  tbe  pri- 
vate booses  of  the  Romans  (vid.  House),  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buOdinffs,  so  called  from  their  fieo- 
eral  TBsemblanee  in  coDfltniotion  to  tbe  atrium  of  a 
private  bouse.  There  is  lUtewise  a  distinetioa  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  tbe  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it  The  atrinm. 
moreov^,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
semUing,  in  some  reqieets,  the  open  basilica  (vid. 
Basilioa),  but  ooisisting  of  three  sides.  Sucb  w«a 
the  Atrinm  PoUienm  hi  tbe  Capitol,  wbidi  Uvy  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  816."  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  socb  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  tbe  struc- 
ture, Uke  that  before  the  Church  of  St  Peter  in  the 
Vatioan. 

Several  of  these  baildings  are  menttoned  by  the 

ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  henoe  a  diffienlty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrinm  Ijbertatis  is  spdien  of. 
The  most  celdmted,  as  well  as  tbe  most  ancient, 
was  rituated  upon  the  Aventine  VaanL  Of  this 
there  ia  no  donbt ;  for  it  ia  eanmented  1^  Victor, 
in  bis  catalogoe  of  tbe  buildings  contained  in  the 
xiii.  Regie,  which  comprises  the  Mens  Aventinus, 
on  which  there  was  an  aedes  Libertatts  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Oract^us,*  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  tinne  or 
shortly  afterward ;  for  livy  also  states"  that  the 
hostages  from  TWentom  were  oonfined  n  airio  X^'fr. 
ertatit,  which  most  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Avea- 
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tine,  riace  thrir  escape  was  dfectad  by  the  corrnp- 
txw  of  Uie  keqien  of  the  temple  {eomptit  adiiuu 
^^•tu).  Ib  this  itrium  there  waa  a  tabnlariDin, 
where  die  legal  tablets  (uifUa)  TelatiDg  to  the  een- 
MHs  mn  pfcaerred.*  Tbe  Oerwuniei  mUita  were 
^atitioMdat  Um  saoie  spot  in  the  tiBM  (tf  Od- 
ki,'  >s  i>  W^iBut  (rain  a  passage  in  Suramins,'  in 
whirfa  he  mj»  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  maia,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
ta  cooaeqaeaoe  of  their  faaring  inisaed  their  vay 
and  gooe  nond  about.  Iliia  coald  not  have  bap- 
icaed  had  tbej  oome  from  the  other  atrium  Liber- 
taUaiVMAwiadoBetatheFwnni  Romanum. 

The  emaiutioB  of  sbtTea,  when  acecHnpanted 
by  the  tDitBie,  dao  took  riace,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
ta  afm  Uiatatu,*  which  most  alao  be  referred,  for 
aeveial  rcasODs,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, wbea  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioaed  with- 
oot  aay  tjUhet  to  dtstingoiah  it,  it  may  safely  be 
ooaaideiea  thtt  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
ATesiiae  is  neant.  It  waa  fepaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, ntaift,  by  Aainina  PoUio,*  wlio  aln  added  to 
it  a  Bsgaifioait  Iibraiy  (WfiefWa*),  which  ezptoins 
thedanoaof  Ovid,' 

"  V<e«<,  rac  iaeiu  fatmenmt  frinm  tHeUit, 
Atrim  LidertmM  tangere  pataa  nut  at" 

Tte  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Gi- 
ceia,'  in  which  place  tbe  mention  of  the  BaaUie» 
Pailt  in  ccnjtmctioD  with  the  word  fonm  {ut  forum 
knrnuttcf  ad  atrium  hihertatiM  exj^iearemut), 
ka>  paplexed  the  conuneDtatora,  and  induced  the 
feaned  Nardini  to  proDoaoce  tbe  passage  inexidi- 
eaUe.*  He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  tbe  only 
one  to  be  found,  among  all  .the  writers  oC  antiquity, 
n  wtiidi  mention  ia  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
iietisct  ftota  that  on  the  Aventine ;  and  hence  he 
is  inctiaed  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
aher  the  reading  into  atrium  Miturvm,  which  is 
naitiiioed  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
regiOB.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rone,  diaeoTered  aince  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
WH  fgfirted  opoD  a  maiMe  pavement  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimhia  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
BOW  pteaored  in  tbe  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  aad  termed  l»  Fiattta  C^filolintt.  As  the 
sane  li  iaaoBiBd  upon  each  of  the  boildinga,  no 
doobtcaabe^  as  to  their  identity;  andtheforum 
to  irtiich  Cicero  alludea  most  be  tbe  Fomm  Cssa- 
ris,  "fiir  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  ihe  aooeat  aulliors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
thia  kind  ia  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
Cjesar  waa  aituated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 


mi  aide  of  the  Roman  Fnum so  ^  ^ 
Km  LAertatia  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
the  plan,  behiod  the  AsmUm  jEimIm,  an  eleva- 
tiaB<«hrh  ia  giTes  in  the  uticle  Baiilica  ;  and, 


-u.Mi^Bwrs;vTt4 


although  the  name  of  its  founder  is  broken  off,  yet 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  waU, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  satisfactorily  ex|dained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
PauBus  to  Um  FoTion  of  Cuar,  he  prcqjoBed  to  bay 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obatrueted  the 
view,  which  woold  extend  the  small  forum  of  Cm- 
eat  usqve  ad  LtbertaiiM  atrium,  by  doing  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Omar, 
upon  whose  good-will  he  prides  himaelf  so  much  in 
the  ^istle. 

I^ie  dotted  Hues  repveaeiit  a  cmA  in  the  marble. 
Tbe  senate  was  hod  in  eariy  times  ta  oftio  P*- 

*ATT'A{5EN  i&TTayvv  or  arr^yaf),  tbe  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Anstotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
reqtecting  it,  some  8U|qwaing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  hat  opin- 
100  is  probaUy  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  wiUi  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cephala.  Walpole,*  on  tbe  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Tetrao  .Francoltnuj.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenaus,*  describes  tbe  Attagen  aa  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerouB  spots  of  a  reddish  cotour.  Hence  the 
name  of  this  bird  is  bnmoroualy  a[^ed  by  Ari»- 
tophanes*  to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informa  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.* 

•ATTEL'EBUS  (uTTr;U«of),  generally  taken  fw 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Staokhouse  to  the 
genua  AtuUku,  L.,  a  class  of  inaeots  that  attack 
tbe  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  tsi  plants.* 

ATTHIS  (£t%),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.^  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  nsed  because  Attica  waa 
also  called  *At0i'c  *  Pausaniaa*  ealls  bis  first  book 
'Artfif  tntyypaf^,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  hare  been 
not  strictly  historieal ;  but  alao  geographical,  tw- 
ographicai,  mythologioal,  and  archctriogiosl.  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  ai^  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  p^st,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  stroog  national  feding.  From  what 
Dimyshis  says,"  it  would  af^ear  that  other  dis- 
triots  luid  tbeir  local  hiatoriee  as  wdl  as  Attica." 
Tbe  natore  of  the  'Ar^iSec  we  know  on^  from  a 
few  ftagments  and  incidental  noticea.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausaniaa,**  to  have  been  Clitode* 
mus — KXeiTo&iifioc  or  KXeU^fiot  {Moot  r&  'AAjvof- 
ui>  ItrtrHpM  typaimt,  i  if^atSroToc).  His  'At^v 
was  pwrilshed  about  B.C.  878.*'  Probably  Pansa- 
nias  means  that  Clitodemns  was  tbe  first  ss^mw 
Atkettian  who  wrote  an  'Ar€l(,  aa  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person ;  for  Hellaniena,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  bad  written  one  before  him.  Ano^ier  wet- 
ter of  thia  claas  was  Andron  Ci^vipuw),  a  native  of 
Halicainaasus,  as  S4^>eai8  lh)m  Fhttaidi  also  An- 
drotion— 'Aif^porfuv  ;>*  and  FbilodKniis,  who  held 
the  office  of  lepooKSint  at  Athena,  B.Q.  806.**  His 
'Ardif  is  quotal  by  tbcsehtdiaat  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Earipides."  Phanodemus,  Demon,  aad  Ister 
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wen  ibo  irriten  of 'Arftdir-  Their  d«t«  it  nnoer- 
tain ;  bot  it  tppean  tint  Demon  was  tmHj  eon- 
taawnsrj  with  PUloehoraB,  and  that  later  flooriah- 

fld  B.C.  S4ft-331,  in  the  reign  of  Pi^denuena  Eoer- 
fetea,  and  was,  aa  Suidm.Merta,  a  pupil  of  CalUm- 
a^u8.  The  fragments  of  Philochoma  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  edited  C.  O.  Sidtelia  (Leipaig, 
1811);  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  CUtode- 
oias,  and  later  alao  (Leipaig,  ISIS). 

ATTICUR'GES  (ri  'Arruovprjr).  m  tkt  AtHc 
thfU.  VitniTins,*  when  treating  of  the  di^rent 
ecmatnictioDS  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  eno- 
meratea  three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  (jluicur- 
get).  He  first  gires  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  foUows 
seneFRlly  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric ;  and  then, 
having  inetanced  the  points  of  diS^rmee  between 
Ibeee  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  aU  the  rules  necessary  for  ttie  con- 
Btroctioa  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
den  (porieit,  IohUU,  Cmintliiuqite  operihu),  whicdi 
wouM  certainly  seem  to  identity  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
edomns  {cclumnat  Atticaa)  those  which  hare  finir 
angles  and  equal  sklea,  i.  a  aqoare  pifaurter, 
such  as  the  order  of  ooturons  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Ctdiseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals ;  bat 
the  iHTojeetion  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fironts.  There  is  mo^h  difflool^  involved  in  thia 
consideration  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Done,  jrhicb 
ihOT  commonlj  adopted,  aa  the  Tusoans,  loaiaos, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  nnfular  that  we  should 
nOt  have  any  account  of  its  diatinetive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  as  exactly  as  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
only  way  to  solve  the  difficuliy  is  to  adopt  the  ez- 
plaaation  of.  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  ihe  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
ouliar  character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  hut  that 
they  adopted  a  column  ezfvessly  Atlic,  t. a  square 
one,  with  a  Cwmlbian  capital  and  an  Auie  ba$t,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  VitruTius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaka  of  the  Auicurges  as  used  in  door- 
waya,  where  the  aqmm  or  Attic  columns  of  niny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  fur  Uie  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
neot  parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.* 
The  lowest  he  terms  pUntkut ;  the  one  above  tiiat, 
tonu  wtferior;  the  next  three  divisiona,  testia  our 
muM  fjuubiM  I  and  the  highest,  the  tonu  »^mor. 


AUCnO  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
aibaiuMment,"  and  henee  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
pnUie  sale  of  Booda,  at  iriiicii  persoaa  bid  against 
Me  amrther.  The  term  mueHo  is  |[eneral,  anaoom- 
prdiends  the  species  htmorum  enUto  and  leetio.  Aa 
a  species,  aueho  signifies  a  pnblic  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
oeased  person  for  ttie  purpose  of  dividing  Mie  money 
among  Uu>se  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auelut 
luniStria.*   The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 


bf  an  aifsntarioB,  orhj  a,  nugiatflr  anetknia ;  and 
tha  timei  ^aoe,  and  oonditiona  of  sale  were  an- 
nonnoed  either  by  a  poblie  notice  (isMs,  sOhm, 
dw.)  or  bjr  a  orier  (jh-om). 

The  UHial  pbraaea  to  opreas  the  girinf  notice 
of  a  sale  are  ouefiowm  fnterihtn,  prviiegrt ;  and 
to  detenniae  on  a  sale,  auUumem  eotutituert.  The 
pordusera  (emterea),  whan  assemUed,  were  BMn»- 
tiraeasaidSijteiHfamadcsM.  ThephraseaaigniQrinf 
to  bid  are  lietri,  /ieitan,  whidi  was  done  eltber  by 
wtHid  of  mou^  or  by  snch  significant  hints  as  are 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auction. 
The  pnqierty  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  (uUict) 
to  the  purcliaaer,  who  either  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  p^  the  money  to  the  ar^tarius  at 
magister,  or  it  was  sometiDies  a  condition  of  sale 
that  thwe  abould  be  no  d^Tery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.*  ( VU.  Actio.)  An  entry  wss  made  in 
the  books  of  the  aiigentarins  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  hooka 
to  the  purchsser  when  he  paid  the  money 
pecunM  Uua,  ateefta  nlaia).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentariua  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  bis  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale^  the 
aiventarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  pneco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  put 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings'  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
s(dd  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  henee  the  (dirase  homa  it  lapidg 
emhu.  It  was  nanal  to  pot  up  a  apear,  luMa,  ia 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  nndftr  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auctio,  the  Qoiritaiian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   (Vid.  BoMosuH  Emtio,  Sbctio.) 

AUCTOK,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  ele> 
ment  as  mu'-cp,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, connnns,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  comptetenesa 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  firom  this  genera! 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  ia 
necrasary  for  its  oomjdeleiiess,  may  in  thia  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  diief  actor  or  Aoer,  the  word  ano- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  senae  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  tm 
its  primary  meaning.  Aeeordin^y,  the  word  aoo- 
tor,  when  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatns 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numenHis  passaces.' 
When  a  measure  was  qqmved  by  the  aoiate  before 
it  was  oonfiimed  by  the  votes  of  the  peo|rie,  the 
ssnate  were  said  auetont  Jieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  seiutu$  tuieimtaM.*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,*  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  o( 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice in  livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  efleet 
of  ^lat  Uvy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Noma  was 
a  reservation  of  a  veto :  "  Si  dignnin  oraaritis,  pn- 
tres  osetorw  fient."  The  meaaiaig,  however,  frf*  the 
whole  passage  is  dearlr  this :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  dected  should 
be  qiproved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nominatifut. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  (princepa)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  Tec<munendaUon  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  ai^lied  to  him  who 
recommends,  bnt  does  not  originate  a  l^islative 
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■BMuiBb  it  m  eqoiralent  to  tmmwr.*  Sometimes 
M  mHm  aad  soaaa:  are  used  uatbe  aarae  sett 
imee,  Md  tte  mmiiBg  pf  eadi  is  kept  distinct* 

ink  wfcMce  to  dealings  betweeo  rndtvldoBls, 
wtefeas  the  wnae  of  owner,*  and  is  defined  ^us  :* 
Jscftr  weMM  «  fuo  jtu  m  «e  (raxMt.  In  this  sense 
SDCtor  is  tbe  seller  (vejuHtor),  as  opposed  to  Uie 
harer  (mtor) :  the  peisM  wbo  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warnaty,  er  as  oeeim^,  was  called  oeto-  tnm- 
dM,aBoppoBedtothe«eller,or«iieierjvnMw.*  Tbe 
phrase  a  wl»  (Mccsre  «M«re,*  sMloreat  kaAw'  vill 
thos  be  iatrfHgihte.  The  testator,  wHh  reqtect  to 
his  heir,  night  be  eaDed  aactor.* 

CmsitCBrly  with  the  meanings  of  aoctor  as  al- 
ready fiT^ifd,  the  notion  of  oonsentins,  appro- 
Ting.  aad  grriag  Talidity  to  a  measoie  aQectini^  a 
~~~~ni's  atatos  cteariy  a^ieais  in  the  fbUowmg 


Aaetn-iaaiMDBed  geDeraUy  to  express  any  per- 
soa  nader  whose  anthionty  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  aense,  it  means  a  tutor  wbo  is  appointed  to 
ail  or  advise  a  woman  on  aocoant  of  the  infirmity 
ef  her  sex  it  is  also  ^qdied  to  a  tntor  whose  ba- 
saeas  is  to  do  or  apinove  of  certain  acta  on  be- 
ll^ of  a  wird  {piifiBmt). 

Ihe  leans  aaetoies  jtvis  is  amdralent  to  jorisperi- 
ti  ud  tbe  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  partictilar 
sehools  of  law,  were  called  teitiUt  tatetoru.  It  is 
Basecessaiy  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
wd.  

ACCTOiUTAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
wori  esndate  wUh  those  of  aootor. 

The  aoetoritia  aeBatui  was  not  a  araatna  eon- 
aribn;  it  was  a  measnm,  ineonqil^  in  itself, 
whidi  leoeiTed  its  eompletion  hy  sonis  other  an- 
Asri^. 

Aactoitas;  as  api^ied  to  pnqierty,  is  equivalent 
iBle^  omenhip^  being  a  ctsrelation  of  auctor." 
It  «MB  pmisioB  of  tiie  faiwa  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
Usi,  Oat  then  oould  be  no  nsoeuHon  v€  a  stolen 
ttaig,*'whidi  is  thus  exfoesaed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing oT  tbe  Atinian  law  "  Quod  nbreptitta.  erit  ejru 
m  Mttn*  netoriuu  etlo ;"  tbe  ownership  of  the 
(fatag  Uokn  was  stm  in  the  original  owner.'* 

A«cioritaa  sometimes  signifies  a  wairanty  or  eol- 
lataal  seeoiity,  and  thos  eorrolated  to  auetor  se- 
nadsa.  Aictoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
enetba."  Tbe  instramenta  anctoritatis  are  the 
pmob  or  evidenoes  of  title. 

The  ancloritaB  o(  the  prastor  is  sometimes  used 
to  sgoi^  tbe  Judicial  sanction  of  the,pretor,  or  bis 
order.ty  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  mish]; 
he  oopfJiid  to  do  some  legal  aet,^'  or,  in  other 
word^  '*aKftor  fieri"  Tbe  tator.  With  respect  to 
his  wndst  both  nude  and  &nale  IfupUli^  pupilla\ 
was  said  m^tlnm  gtrere,  and  uactoriUUm  interpO' 
Mere :  the  formcT  puase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor does  the  act  himself;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
Ins  appnbatkm  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
wart.  ThoB^  an  inlhnt  had  not  a  edacity  to  do 
aiyaet  lAick  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
Vidtf  to  medTe  or  assent  to  aaything  whkA  was 
tohii  beBefit,aDd  in  sueb  easetiie  oHcbinfutrfthe 
iMrwasjMt  necessary. 
Tbe  antberity  of  decided  cases  was  called  nnili- 
tr  jaUeMiantm  muctoriUM.  The  other  meanings  -of 
be  easi^  derived  fitHn  the  piraary 
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meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  tbe  explanations 
horegiTen. 

AUDirOHIUM;  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  eriticB  were  heard  recite  their  composition*. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
astheAthenffiUm.  (KiW.Atusn.sum.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  this  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  arrange- 
menta.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  whidi  trials  were  ItarA.*  Auditorium 
princtpia  was  the  emperor's  aodience-chamber.* 

.♦AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  FObert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Con/hu  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  tbe  xdpvov 
HovTiKov  or  XenroKapvov  of  Dioscorides.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,*  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellina  nax,  an  appellation  coroing  very  prob- 
ably from  tbe  Samnian  city  of  AbeUinum,  where 
this  species  oCnut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  AbeUa.  Serviua  is  in 
favour  of  tbe  latter.*  'PHay  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kapoov  UovTucSv.''  Macrobiua  styles  it  also  nux 
Pranatinit,*  but  Pliny  distinguishea  between  tbe 
nuceM  AvelUfia  and  Pranettina*  Tlieopbrastus** 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubuiosa,  WUld.'^ 

♦AUGITES  (awyir^c),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  iaiy^).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
la'is,  and  hence  tiie  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  which 
was  probably  turquoise.** 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  some- 
times  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  Hie  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fvlgwr  with  fv^eo  and  fviguro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religioos  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  ant,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auapex  (svupex),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
hut  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  'Miigwr,  quod  th  avnun  garrit* 
dtrivari  grammatiei  gairtunt,'"  says  SahnasiuB. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  mjakes  it  come  entire  firom  tiie 
bands  of  the  first  kmg,  a  coQege  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  tbe  number  of 
the  three  eariy  tribes.  Nnma  was  said  to  have 
a^ded  two,'*  yet,  at  the  pasting  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Ltvy'*  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  tiie 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Titiea.  But  it  Bsems  incrediUe  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period ;  nw 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  as 
the  additional  aognra  were  elected  from  the  pleba. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebe. 
Tbe  dictator  Sulla  &ither  increased  them  to  flf- , 
teen,**  a  multiple  of  their  original  nnmber,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  eaiiy  tribes.  Hub 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  among 
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other  extnordtDBiT'  powers,  bad  the  rigtit  conrerred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  ■ncstacj  or  not,  B.C.  SB,*  so  that  from 
this  time  the  namber  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionyains,*  the  angors,  like  the 
other  priests,  were  originallT'  elected  by  the  cmnitia 
ooriata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  Iheh*  coriv. 
As  no  election  was  comidete  without  the  sanction 
of  aucnry,  the  ooUege  Tirtaally  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  eloction  of  all  its  members.  They  Teiy  soon 
obtained  the  privily  of  self-election  (jut  eo-optOf 
tiottit),  which,  with  one  iotermption,  riz.,  at  the 
dectioD  of  the  first  plebeian  aajnus,  they  retained 
nntit  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  liomitiAn  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  Tacanciea  in  the  priestly 
coUegea  shoold  be  filled  np  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  t.  ».,  seTenteen  ont  of  thir^-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domittan  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  ood- 
mbbip  of  Cieero,  the  tribane  T.  Annhis  L^ie- 
DOS,  wftb  the  aoppoTt  of  Csaar.  It  waa  a  second 
time  abrogated  m  Antony ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtios  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acta  of  Antony,  seems  anoertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  poasessed  the  right  of 
electing  aognrs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  hu^eat  dignity  in  the  state,*  haTing 
an  authori^  which  could  {noTeot  the  comitia  from 
voting,  or  annul  resdnttoos  already  passed,  If  the 
anspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
clio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
buaioess,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  esnfaitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  moal  have  seen,  dqiended  for  their  eontin- 
uance  on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
itally coQTicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
perfomiing  th^  sacred  fhnolicmB,  which  Plutarch* 
thooght  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
waa  required  in  Uie  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  wae  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,*  the  elec^ 
ors  were  swom,^  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magitter  coUegH*  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  tSat  of  wearing  the  purple 
fratext4,  or,  aocnoii^  to  some,  the  traSea.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  ahoulder.  The^ 
hold  in  the  ri^t  hand  a  tiittiu  or  carved  wand, 
hodced  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  aometimes 
have  the  eapu,*  at  earthra  water  vessel,  by  their 
aide."  On  stdemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
worn  a  gaiiand  on  the  head.^*  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
{dace  in  the  senate."  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicium. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  snpamttural  aigna.  Thef  were  also  the 
r^Misitories  of  the  ceremcmial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  exination  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
of  religious  obeervance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
were  thieefold :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  college,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month ;  aecondly,  the  mguralea  lihri,  which 
were  extant  even  In  Seneca's  tune     thirdly,  the 
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etmnwnlarii  ttu^rttm,  snefa  as  those  of  MeaaaTa  and 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pnloer,  which  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  of 
learned  men  from  reerived  aaered  writinga.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  as^  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  passing  of 
a  Ux  airiata,  three  were  reqnhed  to  be  present,  a 
nomber  probably  designed  to  represent  the  three 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficnltiea  connected  with  this  sobject 
is  to  distingnirii  between  the  r^igioos  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  JJnden  the 
latter  were  included  eonsnl,  prator,  and  censor ;  the 
queator,  as  appears  from  Varro,>  bei^g  oMfged  to 
apply  fbr  the  anspices  to  his  superior.  A  sin^e 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  te  de  cttto  tervare.  (Kid.  AtriPtciim.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,*  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religions  way  of  exer- 
cising a  ooostftBtional  right.  The  tpectio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  vohmtary  dnty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actud  observation  was  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  em[Joyed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  vrithout  giving  an> 
previous  notice :  tbey  had  the  right  of  iiHnftafi'o.  not 
of  tpectic,  at  least  in  the  comitn ;  in  other  words, 
th^  were  to  report  prodigies  where  they  did,  not 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  fitr  greater  pow- 
er in  the  eanier  than  in  the  later  peri<3  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion :  its  flrst  kings  were  augnis,' 
and  Romulns  vras  heUerod  to  have  foonded  the 
anpire  by  a  direct  intimation  ftom  heaven.  It 
aeona  natural  that  angury  shoold  have  qnuT^  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabhie  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingrafted  on  a  more  simple  one,  each  as 
that  of  the  snoient  Sabhie^  seems  surely  &r  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  influence,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  bdief  It  might  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attna  Nevius, 
especial^  when -we  remember  that  Tarqoinius. 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  nodoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Mullcr  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  angury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Rcnnan  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Noma  vras  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangnalis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancua,  Titin  aves,  Sabinos  ei^us) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augnrs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Auguiy  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  (digardiy  ^posed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  tdeba.*  Of  tiie  three'comitia— «iriata,  ccn- 
turiata,  and  tribota— the  tvro  fbnner  wen  anhjeet 
to  'the  auspices.  As  the  fhvourabte  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  mronve- 
nient  assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  tbe  augurs 
were  not  the  mere  toote  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  thonsetves,  as  is  the  ease  in  ahnoat  alt 
oligarchiea,  an  important  portion  of  die  Roman 
state.  Tbe  tenwa  of  rdipon,  whidi  the  senate 
and  patriefana  used  against  the  plebs,  mnst  oAen 
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Im  ban  tamed  against  ihanadTes,  especiaQj- 
teias  tha  pociod  vben  tbs  ndlWB  eqjpred  ao  ab- 
aolMe  oownl  Offer  Um  dectioa  oTito  own  manbeiB. 
I'lte  the  ki^ia.  tbe  atuy  of  Attu  MBrius  seems 
I*  Mify  die  ndepMdaiae  of  the  angoTs.  During 
waof  eeattniea  their  power  was  soKKirted  by  the 
TMoe  of  pubbo  (^iiiioD.  Livj  tails  us  that  tbe  first 
Bilittiy  uHiaaea  abdicated  in  coosequeace  of  a  de- 
cree (rf  tbe  annm ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
coBege  boUly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
MareeihiB,tobe  inegalariyeieated.^  Itwasaiged 
br  the  patncius,  and  half  bdieved  by  the  tddteiaDS 
ifaCBBdvei^  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  aAiiBiiiM  of  tbe  pl^  to  tbe  rights  of  intennar- 
*  liage  or  the  lugher  msgistracies.  With  tbe  consul- 
ship  the  pfebcMDs  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
aiMpiees;  ycs,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
■yasans  depeadaot  oo  the  augurs,  tbe  plebs  would 
■ot  ia  tbiB  te^eet,  CD  a  level  with  tbe  patridana 
aatil  tbe  paaoing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  Xhiiing  tbe 
eivd  wan,  the  augurs  were  enmloyed  by  both  par- 
ties 88  political  tools.  Cicero*  laments  the  neglect 
aad  dediiie  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The  coll^  of 
saian  was  finally  abolisbed  by  tbe  E^oaperor  Theo- 
immf  bni  ao  dera^  was  the  iOpaatuioD  rooted, 
IbM,  even  in  die  tbmteeiith  eentiiry,  a  Christian 
bshop  fiMmd  it  neoessaiy  to  iasoe  an  edict  against 
iL* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  aogors,  which  derives 
tbn  from  Etruria.  see  Miiiler's  Elnuker,  iii.,  fi. 

L  AUGUSTA  LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  ^u^- 
labs,  sc.  aertcMtac,  bUUera^  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
len  ad  hi  GnA  inseriptions,  Xetaara,  X^auifut, 
Abjtm&ia)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Aagmtam  at  Rome  and  in  other  parte  of  tbe  Ro- 
an Empire.  After  tbe  battle  of  Actinm,  a  quin- 
laeaaUleatiTal  (mw^TiYMf  wevrer^pti)  was  institu- 
ted ;  and  the  birthday  (ycv^Au)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  fn  whidi  tbs  victoiy  was  announced  at 
Bone,  were  'regarded  as  festival  days.*  In  the 
pfeiiaees,  atoo,  id  additim  to  tem|deB  and  aUars, 

yaiMlii  Ill  games  wm  instituted  in  almost  every 

tewa.*  On  his  retnm  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  n  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
sod  esBed  Aogustalia.^  Hie  Roman  eqoites  were 
aewnand,  of  tbeir  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
Wrthdiy  of  Aagmrtm  in  eveiy  alteniale  year  ;*  and 
the  pmtois,  bdore  any  decree  bad  ben  passed  for 
the  paipoae,  were  also  In  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Aogustus.  Accord- 
iBg  to  Dion  Caanos,*  it  was  not  till  B.C.  11  that 
tbe  —y*?"-  were  estaUisbed  by  a  decree  of  the 
male;  fij  wfaidi  angiMalia  he  aH>ear8,  from  the 
waeiilou  of  the  passage,  to  noean  the  festival  cel- 
rtntted  on  the  biitbdaiy  of  Aogoatae.  This  account 
Mean*  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ant  of  Taeltaa,  who  speaks  of  tbe  augustales  as 
bit  eoemeneed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  (ludot  Au- 
gmlaUa  tttmc  primtiM  eaploM  turboBit  diteordia"),  to 
leeoaeile  which  passage  vrith  Uie  one  quoted  from 
tUm  Casaiaa,  Lipsios,  without  MS.  aathority,  chan- 
pd  <wpto»  into  cofta ;  bot  Taeitns  apparently  uses 
this  expreasioD  on  account  of  tbe  formal  recognition 
•f  dK  ^nes,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Riga  of  Tiberins,"  and  thos  speaks  of  them  as 
fat  eataUiahed  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
fiwmamOf  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
tte  flsbeei,  at  ttm  eommencement  of  the  reign  of 
TMn,  hot  afterward  by  the  praetor  peregiiniia.'* 
IWte  games  eODtinned  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tune 
<f  Dioa  Caswos,  that  is.  about  A.D.  230."  
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The  angoBtales  or  aogustalia  at  Neapolis  (Na- 
ples) were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augnstos,*  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  Aoeoiding  to 
Strabo,*  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men-  * 
tioning  their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festivals.  They  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Gr^  comedy,  and  received  the 
prize.* 

AogostaliB  (Z^oTo)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandxea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Greter  ;* 
and  in  tlus  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  (LeBaoTetov,  AuguttaU).  We  find  men- 
tion  of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  Nicomedia,  &c. 

n.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  Ubertini,  whoso  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  cfmnected  w^  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (in  cam- 
pitit*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  wbicli  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  manicipia,  a  khid 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  tho  title  of  tnin,  and  the  remainder  that 
compittdti  Larum  Aug.^  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modem  ivriters  that  these  augustales  were 
oivil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  thdr  dnties  were  ntirefy  of  a  religions 
nature.  Tbe  office,  which  was  called  AugtutoHttu, 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  w^s  mutdi 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia  were 
accustomed  to  seU  the  dignity,  since  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  tbe  office  had  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  Individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
town  (ordo  decurienum  ob  merila  tjua  konoitm  Avr 
guatalUatia  gratuxtum  Seerevi^).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation ;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
coarse  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  orier  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decariones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  plebs,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  tbey  were  the  tiiree  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  communiQ'  was  divi* 
ded.* 

The  augustales  of  wjum  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distlnguiahed  from  the  todalu 
AugutUda,  who  were'an  order  of  priests  institated 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.** 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Dnisus,  Claudius, 
and  Genoanicufi."  They  were  also  called  laeerdotea 
AuguttaU*  and  sometimes  simply  AugiuUdea." 
It  sf^ieaiB  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  tbe  wor^ip  m  other  emperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  tbe  todaXea  Ftavii,  Hadrianaiet, 
JEHani,  Anionim,  dec.** 

It  ai^ears  that  Uie  fiamina  AugusteUt  ou^t  to 
be  distinguished  flrom  the  todales  AnguttaUs.  We 
find  that  flandnn  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 

I.  (E ort.,  Octar,  66.)—!.  (t« p. ««.)-«.  (Stimbo,  L  «.)-4. 
(Biwt.,CUud.,  11.  — Compw  aon,  li.,8.)— i.  (318,  ?0— «■ 
(Scbol.  in  Hot-  S»t.,  II.,  ui.,  7.  (OreUi,Ii»cnp.,  S9W.— 

Conpm  Prtron.,  Sat.,  c  30.)-8.  (OrelL,  M13.)— 6.  (Orelli, 
son.)  —10.  Cnwit.,  Ajmi.,  i..  M.—  Compiwe  Ordli,  laaom, 
sm.         *e>-li.  {T«il.,  t  ABg.,  ii,  »■» 

-U.  (TMm  Htat.,IL,  U.)-!*.  (OrriU,  iMoip^l,  AoJ 
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iB  the  lifetime  of  ^ignatiis  to  attend  to  bit  worship ; 
tat  we  bare' the  vxmm  ■tatemwite  of  SoetontDs 
and  DUm  Casefne  tost  this  wonh^  waa  confined 
■to  the  prorineefl,  and  was  mat  pnctiaed  in  Rome, 
or  in  any  part  of  Ita^,  during  the  lifeUme  of  An- 
gostufi.'  women  OTea  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustoa,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  ia  Oru- 
ler  :*  this  jvaetice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointmrat  of  Uvii,  by  a  decree  of  &  senate,  to 
be  prieatese  to  her  deceased  husband.*  It  teaoa 
probable  that  the  sodalea  AagoBtalea  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  Uie  worship,  bat  that  the 
fiamines  Angostales  were  the  persona  who  actually 
ofiered  the  aaerifices  and  performed  the  other  aacred 
ritea.  A  member  of  the  sodalea  Augustalea  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Neroni  Catari,  jtamini 
AMguMtali,  toimli  Augiutali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
Ue  that  the  llamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

AUGUSTUS.   (Vid.  Calskdar,  Roman.) 

AUL^UM.   (Vid.  Sipariom,  Tafis,  Vilitm.) 

*AULO'PIAS  (aiXun-wf),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
JBbm  gives  an  interesting  iuM»iUDt.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genua  Lainu,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
Ct  Sp^Kt,  or  Shark. 

AuLOS  (a£A<5(),  a  wind  instrrunent  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  aeveral  parts :  yXum^ 
or  -yXuTTa,  the  mouthiaece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  (yAurroxo^ov) ; 
4ir&yXumt,  the  ander  part  of  the  moathpiece,  often 
pot  for  the  mouthpiece  itsdf;  U/uu,  jaeces  of  wood 
or  btme  inaetted  in  the  imnt^/iara  or  opening  and 
poahed  aside,  at  up  and  down,  ao  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  |deasure; 
vfo^un>,  similar  to  B^o{,  but  inserted  in  the  month- 
[Hece  so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrnment 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  6Jifto( 
and  yXurra.  B6fi6o(  appears  to  bare  been  the 
•ame  with  iXfUK :  aocordiog  to  Heayehios,  it  was 
alsoakind  ofoiA^.  topjctawasnotapartoftbe 
dlAo(,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  ( Vid. 
PnoaBciA.*)  For  an  account  of  the  different  sorts 
of  aCXt^,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
nmaie,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  diflbrent  modes, 
aee  Musioa. 

AUHEUa   (FU.  AoauM.) 

AURI'OA.   (Vid.  C»cus ) 

*AURIPIGMENTUM.   {Vid.  Atmacvu.) 

AURUM  (xpva6c),  GtAi.  It  is  stated  under  Ak- 
•EHToii,  that  as  late  as  the  ccnnmeneemeot  of  the 
Pek^KHineaian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
agei  It  woold  sppear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti- 
gmu,*  that  in  the  time  ot  fkqAoctes  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Qreeee, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
to  have  been  obtained  chieSy  through  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
poaseaaed  it  in  abundance.  The  H<Hnerie  poems 
qnak  eonstaotly  of  gold  being  laid  np  in  treaanries, 
ud  used  in  large  quantities  wr  the  purpose  o(  or- 
nament ;  hot  this  ia  sufficiently  accounted  for 
the  fiujt  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Gre^.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactirtna  and  other  rivoB. 

GiBiK  Gold  MoirBT. — ^Tbe  time  when  gM  waa 
first  ccnned  at  Athens  ia  very  uncertain.  Aristtqih- 
aoea  speaks  in  the  Frw'  (408  B.C.)  of  tA  xoivdv 
X^^t  "  the  new  gtda  mm^,"^  which  he  imme- 
diately  afterward  calls  nwupa  jyriKfa.'  The  sdiOi- 

*  gm,  lOj-l.  (DU,  hri.,  «.}—*.  (OmIU,  Imciu^  XMO, 
ma.)  a.  is  loeibu.— rain,  Onon.,  rr.  Cr.— 8d> 


Uast  on  this  passage  atatea  that  ta  the  pneedfag 
year  the  golden  statues  of  ViBtMy  had  beaa  eoiiied 
into  money,  and  he  qoolei  Hel6riBo»  nd  niil»- 
choms  as  authorities  for  this  atatcwwil.  It  woidd 
appear  from  the  hmgoage  both  of  Aiistophuea  and 
the  sch<riiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  ttie 
stances  of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  yev 
brfoie  the  battle  of  iEgo^otami),  that  this  was  a 
peatly  debaaed  girid  oomage,  atnok  to  nteet  a  par- 
ticnlar  exigency.  This  matter  m  djatioot  firon  the 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  emn- 
age,  for  the  Attie  money  was  prorerinal  ibr  it* 
purity ;  and  the  graomiariaiis,  who  state  that  Albens 
bad  a  gold  ooinage  at  an  earty  period,  apeak  of  it  as 
veiy  pore.  There  are  other  paasages  in  Aristt^ha-  * 
nea  ia  which  gold  money  la  apoken  of,  bat  in  tbena 
be  is  TeliHriog  to  Persian  mtmej,  whieh  is  known 
to  hare  been  nnptnted  into  Athm  bedore  the  Ath^ 
nians  bad  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own;  and  araa 
this  seems  to  hoTe  been  a  rarity.*  Denwstbraies 
always  uses  6pyvplm  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  weign  gold.  In  the  apeech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  oses  the  w<m  xf- 
eUtv,  we  are  expressly  told  what  waa  the  mos^  be 
refbned  to,  namefy,  ISO  statera  of  Cyiioaa.'  Isoo- 
ntes,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  huying  gold  money  {xfxmivuv)  in 
exchange  Ibr  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
(uators,  g(dd  money  is  ex^vessly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  MaoiBdooia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  Uie  silver 
mines  at  LaaricHi  were  regarded  as  one  tbe 
greatest  treasurea  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides,*  in 
enntnerating  tbe  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  Pelc^Kmnesian  war,  does  not 
mention  gold ;  and  Xerjophon  speaks  of  the  money 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  as  to  snp- 
pose  that  it  had  no  g<rid  ooinue  in  hia  time.*  Tna 
odoea  v£  Scaptehyle,  in  Toraoe,  wen  indeed 
worited  some  years  before  this  period,'  bat  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  amiear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  np  in  the  treasury  in 
the  fbnn  of  oounters  {•^Sot&f'').  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  bronght  into  Uie  ureasniy,  as  some  <rf  ttie 
allies  paid  tii^  tribate  in  monay  of  CyiioaB.  Tlie 
goW  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  aamoX 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  ooins  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  then*  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  atrong  profrf*  against  the  existewie  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athena  at  an  eai^  period,  "niere  are 
three  Attie  ataten  in  the  Brimi  Masenm,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Ola^^,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  th«r  wei^ta 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attie  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
aemblaaoe  to  the  old  Attic  ailver ;  but  th^  d^er 
from  it  by  Uie  abaence  ot  tbe  thidc,  bullgr  fimn*  and 
the  birik  rdief  of  the  impression  w^ttik  ia  seen  in 
the  <M  silver  of  Athens,  end  in  Uie  old  gold  eolna 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  Tdane,  and  tiie 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemUe  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  luge 
quantities  by  the  Maoedoniaa  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Athens,  hke  eAw  Grecian  states, 
may  have  fbDowed  thor  exam|4e,  and  iasnsd  a  gidd 
et^age  in  imitation  at  her  anoieiit  ailvar.  On  tbe 
whole,  it  appears  moat  proba^  fliat  goU  mwiey 

l.'(nf.  AiHtdph.,  Adun.,  v^  11^  1ML-S«siu  v,  410. 
—  Av.,  v.,  m.)  —  V  (p.  SIC  — CouM  MMdt,  mIb 
A«pfr.,  p.  •».)  — li  (Tnpnit^  a.  HT.)  — 4.  (tiTuT—lT 
(VeetinL  iT^  I0.)-«.  (ItaqfClVn  U»J— 7-  (BU^  Is 
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ns  nt  eoiHd  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Ptrides  nd  Alexander  the  Greet,  if  we  except  the 
H&lai7  jnoe  of  debased  add  in  the  year  407. 

A  ^mtion  aimilar  to  that  juet  discussed  arises 
stt  reject  to  ocber  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
utatehada  tUnr  ameoe^,  bat  of  which  a  few 
|bH  coiM  m  huai.  lUs  is  the  case  with  ^ghts, 
Tbfbei,  AigDS,  Caiyatus  in  Eubcea,  Aoamania,  and 
Xtolia.  Bat  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
rrtdent  noita,  in  tbeir  weight  or  workinansbip,  of 
behn^Dg  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alex^er 
the  Gictf.  Ihere  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
befieve  tet  so  gold  etrinage  existed  in  Oieeoe 
Vnpa  bcfan  tte  time  of  that  monardi. 

B«  fi«a  a  Terj  eailr  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  GnA  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
iabiDds,  la  vefl  as  Sidlj  and  CTrene,  possessed  a 
gM  eoinafe,  which  was  more  or  less  cmrent  in 
Giwee-^arodotus*  says  that  the  Lydiana  were 
tbe  tint  vbo  ooined  giAd,  and  the  stater  of  Cnesus 
appeals  to  hare  been  the  earlieet  gold  coin  known 
10  lie  Ormka.  Hie  Daiio  waa  a  Persian  coin. 
Soaen  of  C>|riieas  and  FboeiM  had  a  conaiderable 
ctttnsry  ia  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Saaw  as  early  as  the  time  of  Folycrates.*  The 
iebsda  of  SiiAiDas  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
{did  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
u  early  pniod.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cAes  rfAsb  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Mxdonian  goU  o<rfnage  came  into  eirculatitm  ui 
Gneece  io  the  tima  of  Ftulqi^  and  continued  tn  nae 
111  Ike  nbjection  of  Greece  to  the  Ronana  (Vii. 
D^iicri,  Statck.) 

RoaxK  GoL0  MowT. — The  standard  gold  coin 
ofRdDKwasthe  turau  immnHtM,  at  denarius  aure- 
V,  wUdi,  meaHUng  to  Fliny,*  was  fint  ooined  63 
jaa  after  the  fiiat  attrer  oomue  (ttd.  AioBirvoii), 
^  ii,  ia  the  year  307  B.C.  The  loweat  deoomi- 
wioB  was  the  •cnqm&tm,  which  was  made  equal 
u  M  aestotiL  The  weight  of  tba  aCTUpulom,  as 
dnemiiiMd  by  Mr.  Hnssey,*  was  18-06  gis.  In  the 
Briliafa  Moseom  there  are  gtrid  coma  m  one,  two, 
tine,  aad  loar  scrapola,  the  weights  of  which  are 
171,H-5, 51-8,  sod  68-9  grains  respectiTely.  They 
bar  a  bead  of  Mara  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  Maading  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
(be  naaqtim  '^oha."  The  first  has  the  mark 
XX  (3Q  aealeitii) ;  the  second,  xxzx  (40  sestertii) : 
the  ihiid,  -^x  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  snb- 
joia  aa  agiaviog : 


early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aareoa 
shonld  be  ISO.  The  average  weight  of  the  aorei 
of  Augnstus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-38 
grains  :  and  aa  th^weigfat  was  afterward  dimio* 
ished,  we  may  tak  Ae  average  at  ISO  grains. 

There  aeems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alh^  ia 
the  Roman  gold  eoina,  but  they  generally  eratamed 
a  small  portion  of  native  sQver.  The  average  alloy 
is  ill- 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  ^='4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119-6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  aovereign 
contains  118-ls  grains  of  poregcdd.  Tberefivethe 
value  of  the  anreua  in  terms  of  tiie  sovereign  ia 
fU:-Jt=l-0564=:U.  la.  Id.  and  a  little  more  than 
a  huipenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  difibrent  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
8H.,  it  was  worth  17a.  Sid.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  aihrer  i»  given  In  the  arti- 
cle AaoBirrnM, 

The  ffdlowing  cut  Tepresente  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  Bntish  Mnsnmi,  which  weighs  ISl 
graina : 


Plioy  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
4*  to  the  poud,  which  weight  was  dimioidied,  till, 
«der  Nera  (the  reading  of  thia  word  is  doubtfiil), 
Off  veie  4S  to  the  pound.  His  dunge  ia  sop- 
from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
»  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Tfae  estimated  fall  wei^t  of  the  anrei  of  40  to  the 
¥^  is  1301  grains ;  t^thoae  of  45  to  the  pound, 
llSM  grains.   No  specimeas  exi^  which  come  up 
titte  130-1  grains ;  the  heaviM  known  la  one  of 
'Ney,  which  weighs  128-3  grains.   The  average 
*f  Aa  goU  coins  of  Julius  Cssar  is  fixed  1^  X^e- 
imat  ai  lSS-66  grains,  thoee  of  Nero,  115-39 
Cnai  Thoagh  the  weight  of  the  aureua  was 
dma^iBi,  its  proportion  to  tbe  weight  of  the  de- 
naaiiied  ^wnt  the  same,  namely,  as  3  :  1 
(or  nte,  perhaps,  as  81  :  1).   Therefore,  siiice 
tbe  mini  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 


Alexander  Sevens  coined  pieoea  of  one  half  and 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  temittit  and  tremis' 
atM}  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  toMut, 

Conatantme  the  Great  ooined  anrd  of  78  to  the 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  ooia.  remahied  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.* 

AURVM  CORONA'RnTM.  Whep  a  feneral  hi 
a  Roman  ffforinoe  had  obtained  a  victoi?,  It  waa 
the  CDstom  for  iha  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  thoee  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
gi^en  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  hi  his  triumph  at  Rome.'  Thia  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  frcan  the  Greeks ;  Unt 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  oonwest  of  PersiB,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,600 
talents.  The  nuiAer  of  crowns  which  were  aent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  MantioB  had  300  crowns  carried  befbre  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtamed  on  aocount  of  hla 
conquest  of  the  Ganla  in  Aria.*  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appeara  to  have  hem  nsoal  fiv  the  cities 
of  the  pnmnoes,  bistead  of  sending  crowns  on  oo- 
casim  <rf"  a  victOTy,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aanM  corwittrtttm.*  This  ofibring,  which  was  at 
first  roluDtary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  bad  been  rained.  By  a  law  (rf^  Julioa  C«- 
sar,*  ft  was  proTided  that  the  aorum  oonmarinm 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  trinmph  waa  decreed  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  fbr  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antonmoa  Pins.*  It  continued  to  be  oidlected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenne,  in  the  time  a 
vatentmian  and  Theodoaius.' 


\.  fi-HM:  (IIn<A,fiL,M.>-«.  (H.  zsni., 
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Serrioi  wa^*  that  anram  conntriom  was  a  amn 
or  maaof  exacted  fton  ooDqnered  natioiu,  in  coa- 
aideratum  of  the  Uvea  of  the  citizena  being  qnred ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  awear  to  be  conect. 

AURUM  LUSTRAXE  ^  a  tax  imposed  by 
CoDstantiae,  according  to  Zosuqus,*  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  evety 
ItiAnim,  or  every  four  years,  aod  not  at  every  fire, 
as  might  bxre  been  expected  IVom  the  original 
leo^  of  the  lastram.  This  tax  was  also  called 
uun  et  argenti  eoUttic  or  prtutatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  (  ewriXtta  i  toO  j^moofiyvpw.'  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter*  uat  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  (aim'  bu- 
tralit  eoaetor). 

AUSPIC'IUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  mtu,  and  ttie  root  »pee. 
Aa  the  Roman  rdigion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etroria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  inclade  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  difference  between  aiupi- 
eium  and  ai^rtuni  seems  to  have  been*  that  the , 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  tpeelio  of  the 
maeistrate.   {Vid.  Aueus.) 

whoevor  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Rwnan 
religion  cannot  bat  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  peoj^  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief, 
^e  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  dtuation  may 
be  attributed  to  ita  eonvenienoe  as  a  pditieal  in- 
Btniment :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civuization  in- 
oreased,  it  ceased  to  be  regardea  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  ai^ieara,  of  ita  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  mitlme  can  he  given.* 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  oteirut  and 
prafeta ;  the  fonner  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
latter  by  their  lUgbt  and  the  motion  their  wings. 
Eveo'  motion  or  every  bird  had  a  diffireot  mean- 
ing, aoonding  to  the  diflhrent  circumstanoes  or 
timm  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Muy 
Hgns  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
blinded  by  fate,  rai^t  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  ledaeible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  )rf  the  diserimination  ot  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dextra  and 
nnufrte,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east;  W  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
light  hand;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  letl.  The  concision  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans :  the  jay  wtien  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  ri|pi^  being  thonght  to 
give  sure  omens.* 

The  aoqiices  were  taken  befiire  a  marriage,^  be- 
fbre  eatwing  on  an  e^iedition,*  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  tliat  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
tiiMS,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  rdeased  from  tiie  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 

'  1.  (In  Viig^  Mn.,  Tiu.,  7».)— S.  (u.,  88.)— S.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1. 
— Cod.Tlualoiu,lS,tit.l.)— 4.(p.M7,b.4.)— 5.  (rM.Niph(t>, 
Da  Annuua  — Boleitgta,  Da  Aug.— Dainpatar,  Antia.  Bom.,  lib. 
Iii.)-e.  (Bar.,  OtLHu.,  xnfi^  IMS.— Ti)„  SL— Vlqf., 
A- tL,«i— Beli«..iE.,  1ft.— PaiHtB,  SaL,  v.,  lliS-JI.  tOa., 


Tbe  oommaoder-in-diief  o(  an  army  received  the 
ampieet,  together  with  the  and  a  war 

was  tiierefore  said  to  be  carrieo  on  ductu  et  mupieio 
iniperatoris,  even  if  lie  were  absent  from  the  aimy ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  his  oMnmander,  the  latter,  and  not  his 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  talting  the  auspices  was 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head 
veiled  maiked  out  with  a  waul  {Utmu)  the  divia- 
ions  of  the  heavens.  Next  he  dedared,  in  a  sol- 
emn form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  letjiM,'  tiis  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  tiie  sky.  The  templum 
auguraie,  which  appears  to  have  indnded  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
ven  termed  nnisfra  and  intra ;  to  the  tumh  and 
south,  mUiea  and  poMtica.  {Vid.  AeaiunsoaBi  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  («i  tiUntium  non  eaaet*),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  FliUarch,*  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  earned  lanteius  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacnficiDg,  the  aogur  offered  a  prayer 
for  the  desired  signs  to  antear,  lepeathig,  after  aa 
inferior  minister,  a  set  forn :  unleas  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  oonfinned  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insuffleieDt.  It,  in  returning  home,  the  aiuor 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  agam  ideated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  nulL 

Another  method  of  taking  the  ai^iicea,  mora 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  frmn  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  aod  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  puUariut.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  takec 
from  any  bird.*  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able (fUeniio  facto,  h.  e.  ptod  omni  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn*  or  in  the  erening,  the  pnllarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  enickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  r^lised  to  come  out,*  or  to 
eat,  or  ottered  a  <»y  (oeciMrwa),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  somethiug  feU 
and  struck  the  earth  (tripwdinm  MoUMtimum,''  tripw 
dium  quasi  terripamum,  tdUtijimm,  from  xofun,  the 
latter  part  of  the  wohl  probably  from  the  root  of  »ti- 
mjdo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  other 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Pestus,  the  tri- 
pudium  otcinum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  lomviufit, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.* 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraadum,  aaguralt,  or  augwaiorium,  waa  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  andent  of  theae 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  i^ular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augura.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  C^ttol,  or  in  the  pomonium.  In 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.'  On  other  occssions,  when  the 
Buspieea  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augur 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomeerium  withoat  taking  the  ausiHoes,  it  waa 
necessat7  that  the  tent  shoufd  be  taken  down  and 
dedicated  anew.** 

The  lex  £Ma  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people  should  be  held,  ni*i  priiu  ie  cetlo 
atrvatnm  eMtet}^  It  appeara  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  ohttuiaBiuk  or  of  inter- 
posing a  veto.   ( Vid.  Auaot.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  clivia,  prohibitory,  impe- 

1.  (Vam,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ri_  4.H-9.  (Cic^  Da  Div.,  ii.,  M.) 
—5-  (QuBrt.  Roia.)-4.  ((Sc.,  Da  Dit.lM,  5.  (Lit.,  x.. 
«.)-e.  nrtL  Max.,  i,  4  >— 7.  ((Sc.,  DalKT.,  U.,  ll.}-e.  (Cie., 
Ep.  ad  nn.,n.,  6.— Sarr.  iaiBiu,ifi.,M:  "TraiBai*  jm— -rf-i 

— 11.(00,  F»8aitlii,art7r-FnTaL,«.9j 
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Mm  or  impuriu,  obtained  by  pr^er,  opposed  to 
M»tna.  spofltaneoua  ;  mofora  those  of  the  higher, 
Btwraof  the  mferior  magistrates ;  eoacta,  when  the 
chickens  were  starred  by  the  pallaiius  into  giving 
bTouraUe  sigiis  ex  tcwmin^ui,  from  the  bright- 
Dcas  or  daipneBB  of  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
tameoUaslaetialiisownday ;  ptge  autpicium, 
baai  birds  lemearing  id  pairs ;  veuatre,  from  ani- 
mals ;  iatliMt\itom!fua)t  from  Hgntning,  &c. ;  pra~ 
bmnu,  before  passing  the  borders  {SteBarmta) ; 
ftremt,  bdore  cTOBsiDg  a  river;  mob  ^dMuv), 
an  oaoei  in  the  wi(y.' 

^iifHrws  Mbtn  WBB  taken  once  dnrins  Am  year, 
and  oidj  in  time  of  peace,*  to  inqtdre  of  the  gods 
cramiiiBgthe  well-being  of  the  state. 

Tbe  mt  amgvMlu  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
oqirey]  vas  ao  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancos, 
as  were  the  Titue  asu,  according  to  Varro,*  fi;om 
the  tadila  Titii.  hoth  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  aqgnra.  Tlie  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecier,  were  almost  always  inauspicious :  the 
ea^  the  Inrd  of  Jnpiter,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was 
(nteially  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
■Hie  CPBW,  beftNre  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
cmen    matrimonial  happiness. 

The  corioos  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
BUDbeT  of  wF^ifaT  partiealars  in  Bolengre,*  which 
is  pfinted  in  the  fifth  Tohone  of  the  Thetmtnu  of 

'ACSTERAUS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apnieius, 
aoi  ibe  same  with  the  Suj/jnirium.   {Vid.  Sistm- 

UlCK.)   

*AUTACHA'TES(oiraa:«nK).»"pecie8  of  Agate, 
vhicb  difltaaed,  wbm  burned,  according  to  FHny,  a 
&3^aDce  resemUing  that  of  mynrh.  Sahnasius 
eoojeoares  »tactaeMaUs,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
firhtfii ;  StmetaduUet  aie  iicttu,  quod  itacta  odo- 
nm,iiai  myrrlut,  kabertt  uttut."  He  has  no  MS. 
tiilboniy,  bowever,  in  hia  favour.^ 

ALTHENTICA.   ( Ktd.  Notbll*.) 

AUTHEPSA  {aMeinji),  whlch  literally  means 
"  MltboOiBg"  or  "  self-oocAing,"  was  the  name  of  a 
Teud,  vliidt  is  supposed  by  Bottiger  to  have  been 
used  for  beating  water,  or  for  keeping  tt  hot.  Its 
form  n  not  known  for  certain ;  but  BSttigei"  con- 
jeetmes  that  a  Tessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
lus,  is  a  specimen  of  an  autbepea.* 

Cioero>*  qieaks  of  aotbepss  among  other  costly 
Cflhnlhian  amd  Delian  Teasels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  sflver.*^  Vossi  in  bis  commentaiy  on 
Catolhu^'*  caaxpUKB  this  vessd  with  the  Greek  lir- 
rvJ^K,  which  occnra  in  Locian"  and  Athenffins.'* 

ATTOMOAlAZ  rPA*H  (o4ro/io^Of  ypafn)  was 
■he  aecvation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
■erted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  durmg  war. 
lliera  are  bo  speeches  extant  npon  this  subject. 
TetioM,  bowerer,  eoQecta^'  fran  the  words  of  a 
eonuDentMor  upon  Bemostbenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
fuiitaneDtofUus  crime  was  death.  Meier^*  awards 
tlv  presUeocy  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
tbf  gcaerals ;  bat  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
lefi  Ibe  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tm  of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Arnopagns  as  traitors  (npo^at^^  will  make  us 
)«K  before  we  eonclode  that  persons  not  enlisted 
B  ntdiers  eoold  be  indicted  of  this  ofibnce  before  a 
i&arj  tnbanal. 
ICTON'OMI  (ainwofai)  vrtia  the  name  given  by 


L<Ck;.De  Dtr-.ii..  (De  Dit.,  li.,  30.)— 3.  (Hot., 

<*,C«wii_  l-7.}-4.  (Dion,  li.,  p.  457.)— 4.  {D«  Ling.  Ut., 
Aa  mm  witb  tilmt,  &  wit  (A  dora.)— <■  (Da  Aaffnriu, 
^i-— 7.  (Fliau,  H.  N.,  szzrii.,  54.— SalvM.  ia  loc.;— 8.  (Sa- 
*^»CS-  fL  ao.)— 9.  (Baeaaa  d'Antiqnitet,  to],  ii.,  tab.  »7.) 
-M-1>»i£k.  Amw., 0.40-^11.  {Luqirid.,Halia(rali.,lS; 
te«»«CKtado«dilfld.)— 11.  (p.»a.]— IS.  (LndBb.,  6.}— 
1*.  tCmSi  liiiMii  in  Alhw.,  iii.,  10.)— 19.  (Leg.  Ait., 
Pknkh.  WJ-IT.  (OmLia  but.,  100, 


the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  govemed'by 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.^  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  tbe  Romans,  whidi  were  pennitted  to 
enjc^  their  own  laws,  and  elect  th^  own  magis* 
trates  (Omnet,  tuu  Ugihis  et  judidia  ma  airtmv  , 
/u'ov  aiepta,  renxenml*).  This  permission  was  re* 
garded  as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honour ; 
and  we  accOTdingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  aa.  for  instance,  <m  those  of  Antiodi,  AN- 
TIOXEflir  HBTTPOnOA.  ATTONOKOT ;  on  those 
of  HalicamaasoB,  aAIKAPNaCCEQN  ATTONO- 
UQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  ci^.' 

ATTOTEAHS  AIKH.   {Vid.  Dim.) 

AUXILIA'RES.   {Vid.  Soon.) 

AXAMENTA   (Fid.  Salii.) 

AXITJE  (dfivjj),  (Ftd.  Saouaw.) 

AX'ONES  (£^ef)  were  wooden  tablets  of  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  torn  m  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  ^e  laws  of  Solon.  Tb^ 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  wer« 
afterward  placed,  throogh  the  advice  of  Efdiialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  tl^t  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,*  tbey  were 
the  same  aa  the  Kvp6petc.  A  small  porticHi  eftbeni 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  {I,  c.)  in  tin 
Piytanenm.* 

B. 

BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawL  Tbs 

sidendid  productions  of  tbe  Babylonian  tooms,  which 
appear,  even  aa  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,'  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modem  Persia,  adorned  both  wiUi  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Synis^ 
ctanpares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni- 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  {flutiuUo  aureo  Balyltntieo). 
Dicretius*  and  Martial**  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny"  mentions  tbe  enor* 
mous  prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
fiimiture  for  triclinia  (tridiitiaria  Bahyloniea).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  ns,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Gato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  {hrl- 
Skmta  Tuv  mutiJMv  BafvAuvixov)  ^as  bequeathed 
to  bim,  be  immediately  gave  it  aw«y.  ( VU.  Pal- 

Llin,  PSBllTKOHl,  STBASnLOa.) 

BACCA   {Yid.  iNAUXia,  Momils.) 

*BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  (^;rapif),  a  plant. 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams, "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  bad  bedn  apidied  both  to  an  hert>  and 
a  Lydian  dntrnenL  Of  modnn  antboiitiei^  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  CSory,  some  Fw-ghm,  and 
some  Avau,  or  Sennet ;  but  alt  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioecorides."  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  ratb^l-  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyza.  of  the  ancinits.'*  Mattbio- 
luB.  in  like  manner,  and  Banbin,  point  to  the  Cmg- 
2a  tquarroaa,  L. ;  vrtiicb  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  Uiat  bas  been  finiBed  respecting  it, 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Spiengel.  Dierbacb, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gwmkaiium 
MangutMavL,  or  Bloody  Cndweed.  Sprengel  makes 
the  '  Baccar'  of  Virgil**  to  have  been  the  YeAmema 
Celtica,  Celtio  Valerian.**"  A  qieeies  of  aramatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  oni  m  the  root  of  tbe 
Bacear,  called  0aKxdpivov  pvpov. 


(ThncTd-  T.,  18, 17.— len.,  Hallen.,  t.,  1,  ♦  tl.MI.  (Oa, 
Mt-.Ti-  1.)— 3.  (Spwih.,  Da  Pnsrt.  at  tfsn  NmniBin,  p. 
AiiiBt.,  1071.)— 4.  (Plttt,  Sol.,  85.— Bchol.  m  Anrt^h^  Aiu 
r ;  and  tha  withoriUe*  mattd  in  Patit.,  Lay.  Alt.,  p.  ITS, 

Wachraiuth,  i.,  1,  p.  W.)^.  (vp.  Phi.,  Sol^  ».)—•. 

cTsS        (ir..  lOSI.)— 10-  (wf  -.  W.)-ll.  (Tiii.,  74.>— 
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BALLOTE. 


BACCHANAXIA.   {Vid.  DioHTtu.) 

BAC'ULUS,  Jtm.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM(^ 
rpm,  miirrpov),  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  ^dxTpov  to  the  step*  of 
the  aged  is  recognised  in  the  ceiebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  scared  by  (Edipus.*  la  his 
old  age,  (Edipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  Box rpa  itp6o^p', 
rfcfov.*  When,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  oertain 
of  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerra*  and  Vertnmnua*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  \\m  bacnlus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  band,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,*  describing  himself  as  atitl  bale  and  Tig- 
orouB,  says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  {nxUo 
iexiram  tubeunU  btciUo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  tbe 
staff  was  requisiie  for  diieetioa  as  well  as  for  sup- 
pnt,  To  dw  Uind  aeer  Tiresiai  one  was  given, 
wliicli  aerved  him  instead  of  eyes  (/tiya  ^ucrpot*,* 
HK^irrftav').  Homer  rcpreponts  him  as  carrying  it 
even  m  Erebus.* 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  fignratively 
eaUed  tbe  staff'  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
deaiaibea  Polyxena  {^rpm*),  and  tbe  svne  beau- 
tifid  raetapbor  is  ^nlied  to  Antigone  and  lameno, 
tbe  daughters  of  (Edipiis  (mt^friW*). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  bume  tqr 
philosc^ers,  and  were  more  eapecully  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.    ( Vid.  Pska.) 

llie  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
fern  In  tbe  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Ronan  ahndwrd  in  Hob  character  of  ftostnlns,  who 
la  contemiutlng  the  she-wolf  with  Romuhia  and 
nNnaa.  It  iUnstntea  whtf  Ovid"  aays  of  himadf 
in  his  exile: 

"  .Qm  wKn  ia«f6  pctecre  Mnw  OK*.** 


Among  tbe  goda,  ^lacul^Hus,"  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionally Somnus,**  were  lepreseiUed  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  tbe  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  tnm- 
dieon  i/SoKTiipia)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority.'* 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threateoing  attitude^  Tbemistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  ['  Strike,  but  bear."  In  reference 
to  this  custtHO,  t^  truncheon  (baeuluM)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  od  the  Roman  stage."  Hie 
dicasta  at  Atlwn^^ived,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  jSiucrlP^  and  evfiSoJiMV  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority."  A 

CrookcxI  slicks  w«re  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (fioKr^piai  ra^  OkoXiuv  ik  AoKciatfiovo^*). 

Aa  UaUut  was  a  term,  its  application  in 

various  specific  sens?"  is  farther  exjdained  under 

LiTUOB,  PeODH,  SCEI^*<IK,  VlKOl. 

BAKTE'RIA  (/3ax^^>-   <^*^  Baoolos.) 


1.  (AtwUodor.,  ui.,  9.— Seh. 
nPn  rban.,  1743.— Compua 
•».)—».  (Sm,  iii.,  «.)-«. 
(A|wIlo(kv.,iu.,  B.)-fl,  (Od.,  , 
10.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  CoL,  S44,  UW.}— 1 
Jprti,  kaU,n.,«H.)— IS.  tPMt.,i.,  1 
VilU  Albui.)— IS.  rrho^rd.,  yiu.,  64 
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B^BIA  iEMILlA  LEX.   {VU.  Aasims.) 

•BALi&NA  (fivlaiMi),  the  Whale.  After  tb« 
eonqnest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  la  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balctna  mfUieetus,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  tbe  BaUtna  of  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal*  alludes.  Tbe  ancients  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  BaLtna.  Pkyaaiaa,  tbe  Gibbar  or 
fin-fish.  (Ftd.PHrsAi.us.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  f&Xmva  of  Aristotle  and  ^lian. 
as  well  aa  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  PAy- 
teter  vticropt,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.* 

•BAL'ANUS  OJaXavof).  I.  A  crusUceons  fish 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Goray,  is  the  L^*m  Balamu,  L.,  caUed 
in  English  the  Barnacle.* 

II.  (BaAovof  fotpe^ut^),  the  Nut-Ben,  from  wbicb 
a  perfume  was  obtained  try  the  ancioitB.*  Dioacor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  ftnit  of  a  tree  reeemUing  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  idmouds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  msny  oint- 
ments." Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  Nut- Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanut  Myrepnea,  by  the  Ro- 
mans GU%$  VngvetUarU,  afibrds  its  (ril  Iqr JPtessing 
in  the  same  manner  aa  other  fraita."  The  tree 
which  fhroishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  got  tbe  name  of 
Hyferaiulteramoringa,  Vahl.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Mj/robalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  riiould  not  oonfound  with  the  MynAHdans  of 
the  Ai^nans  and  of  the  modems.  ^Iiese  an  all 
stone-ftnits  got  from  tbe  East.  Tbe  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actua- 
riuB,  2k»imu8  Panopolita,  and  MyrepettB.*** 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  or  par- 
asite.* In  Horace,^  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — ServUius  Balatro.  An  dd  sdwlias^  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  the  common  word 
from'tbe  proper  names ;  buffoons  being  called  bala- 
trones,  because  Servihua  Balatro  was  a  bafibon : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  tbe  natural  inference  from  tbe 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea.  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  caUed  btUafironee, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellow^  and  were  covered 
with  apota  of  mod  (Uucc),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking ;  bnt  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  maritet,  even  into  the 
very  depth  {iaratkrum)  of  the  shambles  (barathntm 
meceli^.  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  baratkro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Pertiaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  bUtero,  a  busy-body.**  B^atrones 
were  paid  for  their  jesU,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  ^en  to  them  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  amnded  the  company. 

•B  AL'ERUS  (fiiJtepot),  a  fish  of  the  Cup  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cmrmus,  called  in 
French  Bordtiiere,  and  in  German  BlicL" 

BALISTA,  BALLISTA.   (Vid.  TonttrrvM.) 

•BALLOTE  {j3(0jMT^),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
"pomim  m^m,"  confoanding,  aniarenUjr,  irp&aw 
with  irp&atav.  In  8nothari4ace"M  describes  it  as 


1.  (8U.,  z.,  14.)— a.  (AiutM.,  B.  A.,  I.,  » ;  viiL,  l^JBlisa. 
N.  A.,  tl.,-U;  T.,  48;  M.-Aduu,  Ajmad.,  v.) 
(AdaiH,  Apmnd.,  ■.  v.}— 4.  (Hor.,  Od.,  iii.,  ii,  «.]— 9.  (ZHiw. 
cor.,  IT.,  197.— PmI.  X^m.,  vji.— FUd.,  H.H.,iii.,tl.— Adam*. 
Amitmd,,  ■.  T.)~(l.  {nor..  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  1)— 7.  (SM.,!!.,  ai.> 
--B.  (Hot.,  Ep.,  I.,  zr.,  ».]-«.  (iii.,  OM.}-~U}.  (Avf.  G^.,  t„ 
IS.)— H.  (AiiMot.,H.A_niUM.— Adu>,j^Mid_t.vO-^ 
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fiALTEUS. 


■  species  of  UndMond,  under  the  name  of**  JCnrti 
Mni  s^m,"  wbidi,  as  Hardooio  nmsito,  is  erJ- 
teati^  tbe  BaOau.^  Banbtn  accoidiiig^  maxka  his 
nzih  qieeies  of  Marrnbiiim,  aamdy,  his  JfamtMutn 
MifTKM  fatiim,  as  the  BaiUie  Dto$cor.  Sprengel 
Rfai  it  to  Ute  BaUoU  nigrt,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
(ites  tbe  English  name  trf  "  stinking  Black  Hore- 
hcnnd."  Silxborp,  howeyer,  prefers  a  ^wcies  of 
Dead  Nettle,  aantely,  the  Xasmm  Striatum.' 

BAL'NEUH.   (Vid.  Bits.) 

•BAL'SAlfUM  (fid^ofMv),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
abo  the  Balnm  itself  eznded  from  it  Tbe  latter, 
however,  is  more  correctly  called  OpoiaUavmm. 
**  Wniert  describe  Opobaisamam,"  says  Moeea 
Chanaa, "  as  a  thick,  transparent  jnice  or  liqnor,  in 
smdl  rwanbliag  turpentine,  but  mach  more  pleas- 
ing. It  OTfht  to  distil,  after  incision  made  in  the 
dog^kya,  from  the  bruiehes  of  a  ahnibi  called  Bal- 
asMHB."  Sfniiffd  gives  ao  intmsUng  acooont  <^ 
the  Balsamam.  He  comes  to  the  condosion  that 
Ute  OfoitUMtmum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  Bhmh,  namely,  tbe  Amynu  GiUadenn* 
waA  tbe  A.  OftAaUmmam,  whicji,  however,  are  re- 
fcned  to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  Ttie  most 
oktmed  balsam  anmig  tbe  Romans  was  the  one 
to  wfaieh  we  are  now  referring,  and  whidt  Is  known 
« tbe  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Jodnt, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "  There  are  different 
kndi  €f  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce^ 
te  the  one  which  tbe  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  nbtainpid  ftom  tbe  Ainynu  OvehtiMonam,  rarely 
mebes  Europe,  being  neariy  all  cDBsamed  in  the 
Em.  What  is  acM  in  tbe  ^ops  is  an  inferior  kind 
ti  Bdnm,  obtained  by  decooion.  The  Arabs  at 
(he  fraent  day  call  tbe  Amyms  Opobabamam  by  the 
Bue  of  Ascidm,  whidi  we  may  reoc^iae  as  the  A. 
Gflminaia  in  tbe  description  given  of  their  baliAn 
at  Uetim  by  Avicenna  and  MdooULatif.'" 

BALTEUS  {nX^6v),  a  belt,  a  shoolder-belt,  a 

This  pert  of  the  ancient  annonr  was  nsed  to  bus- 
pesd  the  sword;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  bung 
beside  tbe  left  hip,  its  belt  was  snpported  by  tbe 
ti^  riMotder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  ia  tbe  beautiful  cameo  here  introdneed 
from  Fkmntbie  Mnseom.  This  figure,  execti- 
led  by  Qnttas,  the  smi  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  lepresent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Gre^  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  ahows 
the  Swsid-hdt  deaoending  obUqudy  over  the  back. 


2*  tfsre  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
"■".•oBs  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
*^teit  waa  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
kteoging  on  tbe  right  side. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  nsed  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield,  which,  as  well  as  tbe  sword, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broader 
than  it  {reXofuiiv  aairiSoi irXario^  re^Mftuvof  ;*  iff- 
trtf  etni  reXoftuvi Vid.  JEqis,  p.  26),  The  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
moo,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  shield,  are 
mentkmed  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
aaved  by  this  doable  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  oa 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  6xavov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. {Vid.  CupsuB.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  hare  occau<med  srane  ioconvenienoe  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  Tbe  circomatance  to  wtuob 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  tbe  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
hehnet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first;  and  yet  a  warrior,  ahreadv  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
eariy  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  ^Egis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mytholo^al  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  tbe  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hiblted  in  peintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  au* 
tbor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules*  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 

Juiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
[ence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  ahe  attires  bmself  for  tin  chase,  says, 

'^CemgeMque  nmugtmmaiiu  iaUau  orfot."' 

And  a  similar  exfuression  {haUrtu  el  revoeet  tcluem 
in  pectore  timu)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  ;* 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  aui^rting  tbe  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  them 
frran  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  lliis  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  undo-  the  left 
arm.  In  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended {veoKM<rru  reX<i/ibvof*).  More  commonhr 
the  belt,  whether  em{doyed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  qniver,  was  made  of  leather  (rcA* 
eiiaat  amrrlvoiai^').  It  was  ornamented  {^tvSf," 
Itaignia.  baiteuM  mrt^').  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  wUh  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (Apdjtuv*')  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (Kt^aXal 
Tfteb;  im^urrp^Et)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  foim 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  befow,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  {vid.  Aa- 
ovs),  be  wears  on  his  breast  a  gtriden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  (&o^p  xp^^of  re^-oftuv**),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  tbe  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  ^neas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  hia  fether'a  tomb  aquivOT 
full  of  arrows,  with  ttie  belt  bdonging  to  it.  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  bw^kle,  or  rath- 


1.  (IL,  ii.,  188;  iii.,  334.— Schd.  ad  loc.)-*.  (U.,  v.,  7«S- 
718.)— I.  (n.,  rt.,  m.i-i.  (xiY.,  404-4M.}— 5.  (D.  cc.)-*.  (L 


niT.,  M.)— 10.  mtrti.,  L.  J7I.)-11.  (IL,  ni.,  40M-1>.  (ViL 
FlM.,  T.,  !».>-».  (IL,      IB.)-14.  vA^  ^  anL) 
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BALTXUB. 

«r,  pofaapB,  a  bottoa  (MuU.),  emidifid  wiUt  •  gaa.^ 
We  may  preaiune  that,  in  the  vwoid^t  deaoibed 
bj  Taterhu  Fiaoctu,* 

**  Qua  oEnUut  emlnt 
Baltaa,  tt  gemani  ammiituiU  ora  dracona" 

the  faateniiig  was  made  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  Tbe  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons*  heads, 
wtiich  is  in  the  collectioa  of  aadoiC  aimour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  wfaieh  seems 
to  hare  belonged  to  a  Roman' balteua. 


A  Bword-bdt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaida  mnnteriiig  their  hnsbaods  on  tbe  bridal 
night,  giTes  occasion  to  the  oosdoding  iDctdent  of 
the.£neid. 

That  taste  fin'  ricUy-deMoated  awovd-bdts,  the 
piBTaleiiee  trf"  whiefa,  in  the  Angostan  age,  may  be 

Inferred  from  the  mentioo  of  them  in  the  .£iieid, 
did  not  decline  under  tbe  socceeding  emperors.  It 
ia,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
oial  and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  bad  no 
gold  on  bis  belt.*.  Bat  Pliny*  records  tbe  ooounoD 
practice  in  his  time^  ftf  corering  this  part  of  tiie 
8(ddia'8  dresB  with  tamiiut  of  the  precioui  metals ; 
and  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  daborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  wo  may  form  Boine  judgment  from 
tbe  circmnstance  that  the  baUearnu,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  cdioer  in  the  imperial 
hooMhobL  Spoo,  who  has  pntdiahed  an  inscription 
ftom  the  SanuSy  tomb  of  one  ot  these  officers,*  re- 
maika,  that  their  business  moat  have  bpen  to  jm- 
Tide,  ptqwn,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  tbe  «^ 
nuflunUarnm.  This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  {balUoU)  were 
occaaionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
widi  torfmt*  and  arm^m.* 

Tn  a  gennal  sense,  "baltoDa"  was  uiplied  not 
(Hily  to  vba  simple  belt,  or  the  more  sptenaid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  (dngvban)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
{Ceaa  muntmeit  ^traqut').  Hence  the  girdle  of 
OruHi,  called  &a>^  by  Aratus,  is  rather  inoorrectly 
denominated  baheoa  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Oermanions  and  Avtnans.  The  d>Iiqae  ar- 
nngement  of  the  balteos,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
tenn,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinetilian  in  his  advice  re- 
jecting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga :  obliqw  iur 

VitruTins  ap^ies  the  term  "baUei"  to  the  bands 
Borrounding  the  volute  on  each  aide  of  an  Ionic 
capital.*  Other  writers  apidy  it  to  tbe  large  steps, 
l^eseating  the  appearance  of  parallel  walla,  by  irttmi 
an  am|Attth«are  was  divided  into  stories  lor  the 
aoc<Hnmodation  of  diffmnt  claeses  of  spectatoTs." 
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BANISHMENT. 

TOmvina  'nalle  Ihaea  diviaiona  frmemeHaim^  (Tid. 
AHmininiTBvH.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Terona, 
Uie  battel  are  fbond  by  meaaorement  to  be  H  feet 
hif^,  the  steps  which  tfaoy  enoloae  beinf  one  foot 

two  indies  high. 

•BAMBAK10N  03<yi&Liwv),  a  term  irtiich  occnra 
only  in  the  woriu  Myrepsns,  the  laat  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  siqiesis  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
mtum,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  *vyn-  Banishment 
amon^  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  offen- 
ces. We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  estaUishment  isf  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kims  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  undo-  the  Roman  emperots. 
The  K«nenl  term  fvyf  (flight)  was,  for  the  meet 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  ytttt,  in  order  to 
avoid  stMne  ponidmient  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  tbe  heroic  ages,  and  chit^  where 
homicide  bad  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  afbrethooght  Thna*  Patrodna  ap- 
peaiB  as  a  fiisitive  tat  lira,  in  eonaeqnenoe  of  mnn< 
slaughter  (^^poKraaai)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,*  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
ever  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeanoe  from  the  numerous  kina- 
men  of  the  man  whom  he  bad  alain.  Tbe  dn^  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  oases  of  thb  kind  oonsid- 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  iron>^,  tbe  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,*  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  coanexiona  <rf'  tbe 
slain.*  We  even  read  ofprmoes  in  the  heroic  aBQB  ' 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  oountiy  after  the 
commission  of  bonicide  on  any  of  Uieir  subjects 
and  even  thou^  Uierewere  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  hcmicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until' 
he  had  obtained  expiatioo  at  the  hands  of  another, 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dyvtrff,  or  puri- 
fier. Fw  an  iUnatration  of  this,  the  rea^  ia  le- 
ferred  to  tbe  story  of  Adraatns  and  Cnesns.* 

In  tbe  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^17^  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  a^  was 
practised  nearty  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difi^^noe,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly d^ned  its  limUs,  its  legal  eoaseqnenoea,  and  dn- 
ration.  Thus  an  action  fhr  wilfnl  murder  was 
brought  before  tbe  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  Uie  conrt  of  the  Ei^ets.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  binisdf  (fvynv)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  tbe  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  i^evyn 
Aetimylav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  evea 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  nptm  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on-such  occasions,  a  ^Mcial  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  tmniAed  by  the 
Areiopagus  (ol  'Apdov  n&yov  fevyovrct).  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  fbnnd  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  deathr*  and  who- 
ever bartenred  or  entertained  {indigan)  any  one 
wbo  had  fled  fimnliiR  ooontiy  (rOr  fevyAvn'*  raw) 
to  avoid  a  ctqntal  puniahmrat,  waa  liable  to  the 
same  penaKlea  as  Uie  fltgittre  btaaaelf.** 
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BANISHMENT. 


DemoBttani*  sayi  that  the  word  fevyttv  was 
fmpe^  ippGed  to  the  exile  of  those  who  OHnmit- 
tei  wmiet  with  malice  aforetbongfat,  wheraaa  the 
term  ftxSiaraaOai  was  nsed  where  the  act  was  not 
iotnitiooaL  The  preperty,  also,  tw  ooafiscated 
n  the  ftnuer  ease,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

WhaaTariietof  nnualaiiglitn  wasTetamed,  it 
ns  oMtadfiR-theeoiiTicted  par^to  leave  (f^Me) 
his  coootiy  }tj  a  certain  niid,  and  to  remain  in 
eule  tiH  te  tDdoced  some  ooe  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  maa  to  take  eocnpassion  on  him  (?u(- 
Miwrm  Tws  iHv  tv  yfvei  toB  irwroi^TOf ).  Dnring 
his  absence;  ha  poesessions  were  hrinfiot  that  is, 
Bol  raaCseated;  bat  if  he  remained  at  borne,  m 
letuTied  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liaUe  to  be  driven  or  carried  ont 
of  the  eomrti7  bjr  fane.*  It  stmietimes  happened 
that  a  fiigiliTe  for  manslanghter  was  charged  with 
tnarder;  in  that  case  he  [d^ed  on  board  ship,  be- 
Jore  a  court  which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
ina.* 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  oonseqncn- 
ef*  if  the  reJatiTes  of  the  slain  man  reAtsed  tomake 
» remMatttkni ;  snpponng  that  there  was  no  com* 
potsioo,  ti  is  re^onable  to  conclnde  that  the  exile 
wax  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  eases 
of  manalanghter,  bet  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
htrebeen  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  weO  as 
u  Atbess.*  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
Mayefhia  tawa  from  the  constitiition  of  Athens, 
fcn  Ae  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
>Be  jear,  and  the  word  imviavTu^iSf^  enltuned  to 
Bm  a  jear^  exile  for  the  commission  M  homicide 
(n^  f0Mv  ipdaaai),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
waaynttf  generaL  We  have,  indeed,  the  aathori- 
7  MXeaoiihoa*  to  inove  Uiat  at  Sparta  banidmient 
^flweoiBeqneDee  of  biTotantaryhoni^de,  though 
If  dwi  not  teU  08  its  doratkm. 

MweovCT,  not  only  was  an  actnal  murder  pan- 
with  banidunent  and  confiscation,  bnt  also  a 
rpmfia  U  ^mvtac,  or  wonnding  with  intent  to  kill, 
thot^  death  might  not  eosae.^  The  same  panish- 
meot  was  inflicted  on  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
noed  olives  at  Athens,"  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
FTCTT  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neotar  dn- 
nn;  pafibcal  contentions.* 

-■^"^  ^V^'  *»aniduneot,  as  s  general  term,  is 
ronipnheuded  ostracism :  the  difierenoe  between 
the  two  s  correctly  stated  by  Snidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast <w  Aiistoiibanes,**  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  Araer  iufiryUt,  or  banishmeat  for  life.  "  *vy^ 
(say  they)  diffina  from  ostracism,  ioanmich  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  eonfisea- 
tioa,  wfiefeaa  ibe  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  hare  do  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
M«gned,  bat  the  hitter  have."  This  ostracism  is 
np^med  by  some**  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
tiwKB  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidn ;  its 
BStve  and  object  are  thos  explained  by  Aristotle 
"  DemDcratiGal  stales  (he  obeorea)  need  to  ostrar 
Rtt,  and  remoive  tctm  the  tit?  for  a  definite  time, 
ttxse  who  appeared  to  be  pre-oninent  above  their 
j^ftnr-eitixens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
^  of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
•w*."  It  is  well  known,  and  hnplied  in  the  qnota- 
m  jmt  given,  titat  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
far  uqr  crioie^  bat  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
of  tboae  iriio  posaesaed  snflSeient  power  in 

*etfae  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear.   Thua  Pln- 
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tardi*  saya  it  was  a  good-natnrBd  way  of  allayiiw 
envy  {■^6vov  naptuivBia  fOiAvSptttms)  by^ the  hmnilf 
atiiHi  of  superior  dignity  and  piDwer.  The  manner 
of  efibctiog  it  was  as  follows  :  A  apace  in  the  iyopd 
was  enclMod  by  bairiers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
eaidl  wiA  his  6irrpaKov,  or  piece  ot  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostnoized.  The  nine  archoos  and  the 
senate,  i.  e.,  &e  preeidmts  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  rotes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  (flxraar^vM}  from  the  city  witlun  ten 
days  I  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.*  Plutarch*  difl^  from 
other  anthonties  in  stating  that,  for  an  expohion 
of  this  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amomit  to  6000, 
bnt  only  that  the  sum  total' should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  {i  hii^pv^cdtlt)  was  not  de|Hived  of  his 
propeitj.  Hie  ostraraam  was  also  called  the  xepa- 
luioi  ft&ani,  or  earthenwate  aoonrge,  from  the  ms- 
terhl  of  the  Sorpaxov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Sc«ne  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Tbemistocles,  Aiiateidea,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  tbe  first  of  whom  ThocydidM*  states 
that  hta  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  that  city,  hut  visit- 
ed i^er  parts  of  PeloMnnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  dH  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
Ins,  a  demagt^ue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mieed,  and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prao* 
tice.* 

Ostracifloi  prevailed  in  other  democraUcal  states 
as  well  as  Athens ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precautiwi  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soonhecame  mischievous;  for,  as  -Aristotle*  re- 
marks, "Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  oebraciams  for  party  purposes" 

From  tbe  ostracism  of  Athens  was  ct^ied  the 
petalism  (veraXuffiSt)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
frcon  tbe  ir^ToAa,  or  leavea  oi  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
Triahed  to  remove,  fttm  the  ei^.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  ezil&  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humbling"  deterred  tbe  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  puUie 
albirs,  and  tbe  degeneracy  and  ted  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  4rftte  law,  B.G. 
452.' 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  he  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demos 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  ^x^X- 
Xofmiia,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves.* 

The  reader  of  Greek  histmy  win  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  bw,  or  oatraciced,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  nnn^ter  of  pdittcal  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distingaished  themselves 
as  tbe  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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BANISHIGBNT. 

ftd  to  mDove  finm  their  natfre  dtj  whm  the 
pDsite  faction  becune  predomioaiit.  They  are  spo- 
keo  of  as  ol  fevymrec  or  oi  ^wnnivrer,  and  u  of 
Kore^^ofrer  after  their  return  (i  nafcdoc))  the  word 
tcaTayuv  being  applied  to  tiuee  who  wen  inatra- 
meotal  in  efiectiiu  it* 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  exfitetm  was  a  general  term  oeed  to  ex- 
press a  poniahment,  of  which  there  were  aeveral 
apeoies.  Paulus,*  when  apeakiog  of  those  jodtcia 
publica,  which  are  capitaUa,  defines  them  bj  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsih- 
um ;  and  exsilinm  he  defines  to  be  aqua  et  ignit 
mterOefio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citisenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exailiom, 
he  s^a,  were  pnpeity  called  nlantio,  and  Ote  rele- 
gatoa  retained  his  oiticeoship.  The  distinction  be- 
tween reiegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Bmblie.*  Grid  also*  describes  himsdf,  not  as  u> 
»m,  which  he  considers 'a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
reUgatut.   Speaking  of  the  emperor,  be  aays, 

**  Nee  vtlmi,  nee  of€§,  rue  jut  tmki  avis  admit  t" 

ud  a  little  farther  on, 

**  Nil  niaimafairiiajMMaitaiin  faeia.*** 

Hanuanna*  makes  three  diriaiona  crf'exsilinm :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  latafuga  (a  tenn  eqctva- 
lent  to  the  libera  fuga  or  tibentm  ex*U\um  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  [daces  ex- 
cept  aome  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  cmutraint  of 
■n  Uaad  (as  opposed  to  lata  fiiga).  Noodt'  cor- 
reota  the  extract  from  Mercian  thus :  "  Exsilium 
iftplex  est :  ant  certoruBfcloconim  interdictio,  nt 
lata  fiiga ;  ant  omniom  idKirum  pmter  certimi  lo- 
cum, ut  insuin  vinculum, "  &c.  The  passage  is 
eridently  cormpt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correctton  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  aeema  that  Mercian  is  hei^  qteuing 
of  the  two  kinds  of  reUgaiio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  exeiliumy  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitat ;  for,  if  his  definition  indudes 
all  the  kinds  of  extilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  mctudes  only  rdegatio,  as  U  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  rekgalio.  The  concln- 
sion  is,  that  the  text  of  Mercian  is  either  cornipt, 
or  has  been  altered  by  the  oompilcTof  the  Digest. 

Of  rtlegatia  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  mi^t 
be  ihrhidden  to  lire  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
<^  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  Uie  sen- 
tence of  lel^tio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son^ pnqier^.  The  Tdegatns  retained  his  citizen- 
ahip,  the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  oo/na 
potetuu,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
{articular  fdaces,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
thm  of  .£lius  Gallua,*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  conauHom,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magWratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct."   The  term  relegatio 
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BANISHMENT. 

is  apptied  by  Cioera*  to  the  eve  of  Tttoa  HuAn, 

who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  lire  in  sol- 
itode  in  the  country. 

Depertalio  in  mra/sfli,  at  de^tatia  risajij,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqua 
et  ignia  intwdietio.*  The  governor  of  a  prorince 
(prmeea)  lad  not  the  power  of  proooanciog  the  9ear 
tenceofdeportatio;  but  thia  power  waa  given  to  tha 
mefectna  orbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 
The  consequence  of  depcvtatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenriiip,  but  not  of  freedom-  Though  the 
deportatns  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citixen,  ha  had 
the  c^tacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acts 
which  mi^  be  done  according  lo  the  joa  gentitun. 
Deporutio  difiered  from  rel^iatio,  as  already  abown, 
and  also  in  being  alwaya  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  iiOo  haaiahment ;  the  deportatos  was 
conducted  to  hia  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

Aa  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  de- 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  f<dtowB 
that,  if  he  was  a  btho',  hia  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power;  and  if  he  waa  a  aon,  he  ceased  lobe  id 
hia  fiithw's  power;  fiw  the  rdathniahip  expvesaed 
by  the  terms  patria  peteataa  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  tiad  ceued  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.' 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  aon,  of  eoorae,  had  not 
thia  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportiUio 
did  not  dias(dTe  marriage.* 

When  a  peiaon,  eithec  parent  or  diild,  was  con- 
demned to  the  nrioea  or  to  fig^  with  wild  beast^ 
the  relation  of  the  ^ofrta  foteetoM  waa  diasdved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  apeciea  of  exailinn^ 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  tiie  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  aacand,  so 
,  &r  as  we  can,  to  its  oigm.  Cioeio*  alBnns  that 
no  R<«nan  waa  ever  dcpnved  <tf  hia  dvitaa  at  bis 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pn  Dtma'  be 
makes  the  same  assertion,  bat  in  a  qualified  wqr; 
he  saya  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  tmiUgium, 
could  be  paaaed  against  the  c^t  of  a  Ronan  citi- 
zen uuleas  he  waa  first  condonned  in  a  judicianL  It 
waa,  aocwding  to  Cioero,  a  fimdameotu  princi{de  of 
Roman  law,'  that  no  Roman  citisra  could  lose  his 
freedom  or  his  ciUzenship  without  his  (xmsent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  aa  Latin 
colonists  could  not  becrane  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  r^stered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  d^  not  loae  their 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  aat- 
otber  state ;  and  this  was  effected,  not  by  depriving 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio  dvitatir),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aqnn  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cacina,*  with  the  addition, 
that  a  Roman  citizm,  when  he  waa  received  into 
another  atate,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  of 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal- 
ly good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  coukl  not 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balho,*  the  proposition  ia  put  rather  in 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  of  . 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  bo  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Ca- 
cina,  it  ia  one  of  Cicero'a  objecta  to  prove  that  his 
climt  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  cititcen ;  and  ia 
the  oration  Pra  Soma,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsnl,  thoosh  he  was  interdicted  froata 
fire  and  water  within  400  milea  of  Rome.^*  Now, 
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BAi»HniM. 


m  CSeero  hid  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
aad  u  be  ersded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own 
voids,'  giaag  beyond  the  limits,  he  cooM  onlj 
eaeape  tte  eonaeoiiaices,  minefy,  exailiam,  either 
I7  nlynf  am  the  net  efhm  not  being  lacerved  as  a 
otnea  into  anotber  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty q(  the  proceedings  apunst  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  gnxnid  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
case  in  the  Donw :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  sDbjeet  of  a  iniTilegium,  withoat  having  been 
£n0  **—■*■""■'  in  a  jadicinoL* 

la  the  oriiBr  rqnblican  period,  a  Roman  ofiien 
might  bare  a  ri^  to  go  into  enilium  to  anothor 
state,  «  a  dtneo  of  another  state  have  a 

right  to  go  into  exnliom  at  Rome,  by  rirtae  of  cer- 
tain iaopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
stale  and  Bane,  (Vid.  Muhioihdh.)  This  right 
waa  calad  jns  enludi  with  leferenoe  to  ibe  state 
to  whieh  the  pnsni  came ;  with  leqtect  to  hia  own 
stale,  which  he  1^  be  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  entlimn .-  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
eotend,  be  was  mquilimu ;  and  at  Rome  be  might 
attach  himself  (mucore  se)  to  a  quasi-patronua,  a 
idatMiAip  whi6h  gare  rise  to  questions  inrolving 
the  ja  ^yBcatioius.  The  word  tnftu^imwaivearB, 
by  its  uAaination  imu,  to  denote  a  person  who  waa 
oeeafada88,Iikethewonltiicr/mtu.  The  prefix 
n  ajipean  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  exnU,  and 
the  icmainittg  part  qitd  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
nalt  tpA  eaSmtu. 

The  snttence  of  aqiue  et  igms,  to  which  Cicero 
ad&'  teeti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vatioaof  tits  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  iaeapaatats  a  ^enon  from  exercising*  the 
rights  of  a  eittmn  wilhm  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
teaee  oomjprised.   Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Kcmsn  arisen  coold,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
•f  hisdvitas,  it  requires  bat  Utile  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
■ay  woald  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  th^  in- 
Areedy  whiA  ooold  not  be  dcme  direray ;  and 
sa^  is  ftct,  was  the  aqniB  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meamng     the  sentence  of  aqus  et  ignis  in- 
leidkuo  is  dear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
Btfaniag  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.   The  bride,  on  the 
ixj  of  ber  marriage,  vraa  received  by  her  husband 
with  fixe  aod  water/  which  were  aymbolical  of  hia 
taki^  her  mAbt  his  protectioo  and  sostentatioD. 
Tano*  gives  a  diflerent  exidanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal  meaning  ti  aqna  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony :  J^ma  tt  igtiia  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festos)  MutU  ino  eUmenia  qua  kumanam  vUam 
widxme  eamtUunt.   The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
oiber  pranoimced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
jfcc  of  ■  lex.  The  punishment  was,  inflicted  for 
vanOBS  ernoes,  as  via  publiet,  peculatut,  veneficium, 
Itc   The  Lex  Jolia  de  vi  jnthliea  et  privaia  applied, 
MOBlgedier  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receperit,  cela- 
tmt,  ummgrit,  the  interdicted  penon  ;*  and  there 
v»  a  daaae  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  cMT  Clodius,  by 
a^ChceiD  waa  baniriwd. 
the  acntmee  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
ihe  AntoBiBes  was  acccnnpaoied  with  ttie  loss  of 
OBcsAip,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  elTect 
B  '.ae  trne  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
&a  it,  the  change  of  tcbtm  or  ground,  was  not  in 
^aa  lenM  included  in  the  sentence  of  aqua  et 
*^nttriietio:  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
*^>teic  to  the  peiudty  of  bemg  an  outcast,  and 
Bcapaeitated  from  domg  any  legal  act  In- 
dtti  'aBBoCesir7  tocoROdve  that  hamthaunt  can 
'tt  m  aiT  stale,  CTcept  such  state  has  distant 
~^  '   lof  ita  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


sent  Thus  banishment  sb  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
iu  the  old  English  law.  When  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  t^bnder.  Cicero 
might  then  tmly  say  that  exailimn  was  not  a  pua. 
istiment,  but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment  ;*  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  £e  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  bis  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as- 
serts that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  dedaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,*  from  wliich  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  (exuiatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  amn- 
nicipium,*  was  legally  in  exile. 

Nidrahr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  ibe  interdict  but  Cicero  says  that  the 
consequence  of  anch  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
capat  And  the  ground  oa  which  he  mainly  at* 
tempted  to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  ha,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impo^s^>le  to  cautiou 
the  reader  too  much  against  adoptiiw  im^ciUy  any- 
thing that  is  stated  in  thdibtiona  Pro  Oa^na,  Pro 
Balho,  and  Pro  Domo  ;  iiH|nde^  ai^rwhare  elae, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  IPnpport 

BAFHIUM  0a^iw,  ^apfuutuv),  an  eataUiah- 
ment  for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it  / 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  beiogput  of  ever;  Greek  ^ 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  neceaai^ 
that  the  Runan  government  shoold  have  ita  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses ;  and  Uie  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court  made  it  indispensablB 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various,  parts  of 
the  empire,  accmning  to  the  prerioua  habits  of  the 
peoj^  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra- 
ted during  many  centuries  for  tlw  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  (piB  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
bai^unm.*  Traces  of  this  establiabment  are  still 
aiqwreot  in  a  vaat  aocumnlatitm  near  Taranto, 
called  "  Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  tiie 
sheila  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  &e 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  .£lius  Lampridius*  sbows  that  these 
great  dyehousea  must  liave  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  ih  stated  that  a  certain  kind  of 
pnnde,  commonly  CEdled  "  Problana,"  becaoae  Pro- 
bos,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehousea  (hetphUt 
prapoaitua),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  pr^erence  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Besides 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  bajdiia, 
it  appean  th^  there  were  persons  c^led  procuia- 
tora,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  oities  where  they  were  es- 
tabliahed.   Thus  the  NoHtia  DigniuOum  iUriiuque 


Imperii,  cmnpiled  about  A.D.  436,  mentitHis  the 
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**  piMantor^  of  the  dydwiMes  of  NariMnme  and 

Toulon. 

We  learn  ft«Q  tbe  Codex  Tbeodoaisnns  that  the 
djebouaee  of  Pluraiee  long  retained  their  original 
anparioritr,  and  that  djers  were  aent  to  them  mm 
Moer  places  to  be  instructed  in  ihetr  art. 

*BAPTES  (fidrrrnt),  a  mineral  menticmed  by 
VMj.^  It  is  thouc^t,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
other  than  its  natural  eolour.*  * 

BAPTI8TE1UUM.   (Fid.  Bim) 

BAR'ATHRUM.   (Vid.  Obtou.) 

BARBA  (ffuyuv.y^nov.virvvt;'),  the  beard.  The 
ftshions  which  have  prevail^  at  different  times 
and  in  difibreat  coontries.  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  Tarious.  The  most  refined  modem 
nations  regard  the  heurd  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beanty  or  meaning;  but  the  ancients  genoalty 
cnhiTated  its  growth  and  form  with  qiedal  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  vere  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sutfciently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosopheis.  The 
{dirase  ircryavoTftofeiv,  which  is  a[^ed  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  poaitire  cnltare.  Gtener* 
dty  spealUng,  a  ^ick  bemtl,  iwyuv  p<Mc  or  dae^, 
was  considOTed  as  a  muk  of  manUnesa.  The 
Oreek  philosoi^ia  were  distingnished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
wluch  Peniua*  applies  to  Socrates,  nagiMter  larha- 
tut.  Tlie  Homeric  heroes  were  beard^  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.*  Accord- 
ing to  Chryaippns,  cited  by  Atheneus,*  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  tiU  thejjme  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  th^Mt  man  irtio  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  aftflH^po^v,  "aharen"  (from 
Ktipu).  Plutarch*  safrthat  the  reason  for  the 
sharing  was  that  they  might  not  be  piBed  1^  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  diavmg  the  beard 
^'  continued  among  die  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
iw,  and  during  that  period  even  tbe  statues  of  the 
pnilnsfiMieiB  ware  without  the  heard.  The  phikMO- 
l^era,  howerer,  generally  emtinued  the  (da  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  ao  d(ring 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
make  a  idiilosopheT  {iruywyorpo^a  ^ikSao^  ob 
muT^t  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  U  nuyuvo^  "o^.  So  Anlua  Gel- 
Una^  aaya,  **  Vidm  btrham  tt  p^um,  Motophwm 
nondum  vitUo."  Horace*  neus  aC  "  ueding  tbe 
pliiloeophic  beard.  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaol  to  Marcus  Papirius,"  and  from 
Cicero and,  according  toVarro"  and  Pliny,'*  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  diaved  till  B.C.  300,  when 
P.TichiinsMtnia  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily; 
and  Plmy  adda,  that  tbe  first  Roman  who  was 
riiaved  (nwttf)  every  day  was  Scipio  AfKcanua. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving became  a  regular  thing,  llie  lower  ordera,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  MarthiL"  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  ahaTed  the 
beard  only  panially,  and  trimmed  it  ao  aa  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form  j  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
bati^*  and  barbatuU^''  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  tida  time,  a  long 
beud  {barba  pnmuMa^)  was  etmiidered  a  maik  of 
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BARBA. 

aktrenlfneaa  and  t^uofar.  llie  oenson  LuehuT*- 
tonus  and  P.  Licmius  compelled  Mareas  liviu, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restmation  to  ike 
ei^,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lar  aside  Uadii^qqieB- 
ance  {taderi  et  tjvabnm  ieptiure),  and  ttien,  Iwt 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &e.'  Iha 
firat  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  aa  the  b^inning 
of  manhood,  and  tlw  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.*  There  was  no  par- 
ticolar  time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usoal^, 
however,  it  was  done  wlwn  the  yomig  Romaa  as- 
somed  ttie  toga  virilis.'  Augoatna  did  It  in  hia  Uth 
year,  Calignk  hi  his  20th.  The  hair  cot  ctf  on 
auoh  occasionB  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  bis  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  peula, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Ju[Hter  Capitolinus.*  So  Latins* 
mentions  a  peraon  who  sent  his  hair  aa  an  offiruf 
to  .facoliqihM  Perfamemu,  and  requested  Statin 
to  write  some  dedicatory  veraea  on  the  occasion. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  pteciou 
stones  (eum  gemmaia  jryxiie)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  b^an  to 
revive.*  Rotarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after- 
ward became  common,  and  tin  the  tune  of  Coo- 
atantine  the  Great  the  emperora  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Romans  let  ibdr 
bearda  grow  in  time  of  mourning;  ao  AngoBtna 
did^  for  tbe  death  of  Jnlius  Cesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.*  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  band,  on 
such  occariona,  shaved  tiie  beard  close.*  Strabo** 
says  that  the  beards  the  inhahituita  of  the  Cas- 
aitoides  were  like  thoae  of  goats.  Taritos'*  saya 
that  the  Catti  let  thear  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  Stain  an 
many. 

BAasixs.   The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
KovpeOc,  and  the  Latin  Unuor.   The  tenn  employed 
in  modem  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
kiw  Latin  tertefomw,  whioh  is  Ibund  In  Petronina. 
The  barber  of  the  andenta  waa  a  br  more  impcn^ 
tant  personage  than  his  modem  reiveaentative. 
Men  bad  not  often  tbe  necessary  implementa  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
&c.   Accordin^y,  the  whole  process  had  to  he 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  con- 
course of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  fow- 
Mtrina,  or  barber's  abap.    Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient toiMor  discharged  other  ofBces.   He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.   He  was,  in  &ct,  much  what  tbe 
English  barber  waa  when  he  extracted  te^,  aa 
well  as  cut  and  dreased  hair.  Petqde  who  kept  fho 
necessary  inatmments  fhr  all  tbe  difihrent  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slayes  expressly  for  tbo 
purpose  of  performing  them.   The  business  trf  the 
barber  was  threefold.   First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  irDf  ire  xe/pu." 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  d^p-eea  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,"  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  baiiier'i 
shop,  mentions  jrXijSot  ftaxiupmuv  (/u^yoMKi,  f*axttt 
pic,  Kovpic  are  used  also,  in  Latin  outer)  ;  bnl 
scissors,  i>aXii,  iiv}^  udxatpa^*  (in  Latin  for/ex,  ax 
icia),  were  used  too.**    Md;(a(pa  was  the  usua 
word.  (BSttiger,  howeTer,  says  that  two  knivei 
were  merely  naed,  finning  a  khtdofscjaacnB.  Thi 
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of  cnttiiiff  the  hair  was  vith 
futxtUpf})  IiT^uIarity  and 
<A  Uie  hair  was  ooDsidc^  a  great 
I  qipears  general^,  aod  from  Horace  ;* 
ud,  aeeaidiB^,  after  the  hair-cutUng,  the  anerea 
hitn  were  pidled  oat  by  tweexers,  an  operation  to 
vbidi  Po&DX'  aifliee  the  term  wopdUyeadat.  So 
Ae  hu^cn^a  ob  pal  meoa,  who  wished  to  look 
JOHig,  wtn  aecuKimed  to  poll  out  the  gray  hairs 
Ji%ttem.*  Hub  was  consid^ed,  however,  a  ma^ 
cf^lauBicy.*  The  person  who  was  to  be  operar 
ted  on  tbe  barber  bad  a  rough  cloth  (^Atvov, 
mvbcrrin  Pbntos*)  laid  on  his  shoalders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  bis  dress,  &c.  The  seccHid 
put  or  tbe  brainess  was  shaTing  ixadere,  ratUare, 
^yuiv).  niiwas  done  with  a  hp^v,  a  novocu/o,' 
a  mar  we,  ivtaining  ib»  jUtin  root,  call  it), 
which  hstaptia  a  case,  ifffjii;,  fvpoff^icv,  fopoiSitKt 
"a  mor-ens.'*  Some,  who  would  not  sobmit  to 
Ibe  opeiatioa  of  tbe  nxor,  nsed  Instead  some  pow- 
erfol  depauoTf  ointments  or  plasters,  as  pnlotkron;* 
laia  CrOa  Venetvm  Ixtum dropax.^*  Stray 
kass  which  escaped  tbe  razor  were  palled  ont  with 
ad  piaeeii  or  tiraeurs  {veUdla,  rpix<Aaito»). 
The  thad  put  of  Ae  baibca^  wo^  was  to  pare 
Ae  Buh  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Gr«b  eiprrased  by  the  words  bwriC'tv  and  iwo- 
nxKta."  The  ioBtmrnents  nsed  for  this  purpose 
«eR ealM  (nxiirr^yMa,  ae.  /uixaipm.^*  pra.c- 
tiee  «f  oqik^ii^  a  man  eipr^sly  to  pare  the  nails 
njima  Flutas'a  bommoiiB  deaerqitioii  of  tiie 
■MrirEadio: 

'Qtm  nn  firiibm  toiuer  u*gite*  iempterat,- 
CtBtgtt,  MUM  abbiftf  pratigmiiuu"^* 
bateitoaiiaeritdidaotoeeiirto  pexe  hie  nails 
^kU;  aad  am  the  money  be  would  have  to  say ; 
tadrirto  eofleet  the  parity  in  hope  of  nuking 
noMUag  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
*bo  bad  tried  to  diqwnee  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ees  by  trag  diffiarent  kinds  of  plasters,  dtc.,  asks 
h^"  Qmi  fasitmt  umguet  1  What  wiU  yoor  nails 
^!  Hsw  will  yoo  get  yoor  nails  pared !  SoTi- 
Ubb  Kja,'*  fnrf  (imdest)  mgwt  artijUu  doeta 
*»*»w»iM>  asm;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
penoD  adArewed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
efihenon&diioaaUe  toasoiB.  The  instnuneDts 
wed  Me  nfaied  to  by  Martial" 

BAR'BITOe  O^irvc  or  06p6iTw),  a  stringed  in- 
ittraeai,  called  by  Theocritus  mwUt^jopdof.**  The 
^eHeiimfiifiuTos^  led  tbe  granmtariana  to  de- 
rife  the  woid  fron  pap6(  and  /liTOf,  a  thread  or 
Mnag;  bat  according  to  Strabo,*'  who,  if  the  read- 
By  be  eeneet,  mates  it  the  same  with  oof^nv,  it 
*ai  of  ftragn  ori^n.  Fiadar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
^  Albenns,  refers  inTention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
te,"tat  ID  another  place**  it  ia  ascribed  to  Auc- 
■m.  Koayiiiis**  tdls  ns  that  in  his  day  it  was 
Knaenoogthe  Oreek^  bat  that  the  RcHnans, 
<b  4emfA  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
"Bi^Ks.  It  ia  imposNUe  to  detennine  its  exact 
tavitb  any  certainty:  later  writers  nse  tbe  word 
Bqwajmona  with  Mpa.   {Vii.  hnx.) 

lULDOCUCUL-LlTS.   (Firf.  CucuLtoi.) 

'K&SALT^  a  a^weiea  of  marble,  as  Pliny** 
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terms  it,  finmd  In.£thi(qil8,of0ie  eokmr  and  hard- 
ness of  iron,  wboiee  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  temi 
haaalt,  signifying  "nxm."  To  what  Eastern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known;  we  may  com- 
pare with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  baxzel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine*works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  foond  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
tbe  liona  at  the  base  <ii  the  ascent  to  tbe  CaiHtol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  ttie  Villa  Borghese.*  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stone :  the 
black,  Kliicb  ia  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  figures  just  mentioned ;  the  other  vari* 
ety  has  a  greenish  hue.*  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  Qie  batedtet  of  the  ancients  with  tbe 
modem  batcdt.  The  former  was  merely  a  speciea 
of  syenite,  conmionly  caDed  basaltoid  syenite,  bladt 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "baaalte  antique."  The  bap 
sut  of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  daifc-cdoured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.* 

^SAMSTAI.    {Va.  BifliNOfl.) 

•RASANITES  LAPIS  (paacevir^t  Wfltof),  caDed 
also  Biuanot  and  Lapia  Lyditu,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  ofBee 
of  tiying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydbn  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
juBt  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
ments, as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  CkrynUa,  from  its 
particular  effieacrr  in  the  tnal  of  goM,  and  CoftcHfa, 
because  genera^y  formed,  fbr  convenience*  sake, 
into  the  stupe  of  a  snu^Uietstone.*  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  difiVj^Kt  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  sOicioua  8l|v.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  mbbed  against  the  smooth  sar&ce  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which  ^ 
an  experimced  eje  cm  ibrm  some  estimate  of  the  ^ 
purity  of  the  gold,  llus  was  the  ancient  mode  of  ^ 
pTOoeeding.  m  modem  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro> 
duc^  in  this  metallic  trace  by  tbe  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aqiufortis),  vrhich  immediately  dissolves 
those  ■Dbstances  with  which  the  g(4d  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  Tailzies  of  argillite 
answer  tiie  same  purpose.  Tbe  touchstones  ma- 
ployed  by  UiB  jewellers  of  Paris  are  c<»nposed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  ConUame  Lydr 
iewiu.* 

BAS'ANOS  (paffovof),  the  ^[eneral  term  among 
tbe  Athenians  mr  Uie  aji^ioation  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrios,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  pot  to  the  torture  ;*  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  o?  Cicero^  to  the  contrary 
{de  irutitutia  Aihenienaiim,  Rkodiontm-^pud  quoa 
Uberi  civaqut  torquattur).  The  only*two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  imctice  are  mentioned  try  Anti- 
[riioo'  and  Lysias.*  But,  in  the  ease  mentioned 
by  Antipbon,  Bockh"  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  apidied  at  Athens,  bat  In  a  foreigo  countiy ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Platgean  boy  that  is  spoken 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learo  from  DemoBtbe- 
nes"  that  all  Platceans  were  not  necessarUy  Athe- 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
tbe  decree  of  Scamaadrius  does  not  aM>eaT  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  ezeeo- 
tion,  since  we  find  Demosttienea'*  remmding  the 
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jodns  that  they  had  pot  ADtiphon  to  death  by  the 

nek  (arpeSXuaavTts).* 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  waa  aot  oth- 
erwise received.*  FnHn  this  circomstaDce  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freetnen.  Thus  Issus*  says, 
"  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  yon  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
frwn  the  orators.*  Any  person  might  ofi^  his  own 
^ve  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  dranaod  that  of 
lu8  adversary,  snd  the  affet  or  demand  was  equally 
called  irpSxiaiotc  tie  ffaammv.  If  the  opponent  re- 
fuaed  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  esumined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  trpoKX^i^  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,*  and  to  have  beeiydeliv- 
ered  to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  wiffiesses 
in  the  most  freqnented  pait  of  the  Agma  ;*  and  aa 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  parlicnlar 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  fats  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  jrfeased.'  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  par- 
poee,  bence  called  ^aeavtarai,  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  tike  slaves.*  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  publk)  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ndntst^«d  the  tortunglf  but  this  appears  only  to 
,  have  tdten  [dace  who^He  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  coDrt.  in  preHce  of  the  judges."  This 
public  mode  of  administering  the  tortora  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice.'*  Hie 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
Mtions  of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  ^aaavoi," 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  tortnte. 
BASCAN'IA.  iVvi.  Fascinuk.) 
BASCAUBA,  a  British  basket.  Tbi8tenn,wbidi 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
"basgawd"  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal**  and  by  Mar- 
tial'* in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  hdd  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  oUier  manolactura  did  our  British  an- 
cestors exod  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction."  In  what  consisted  the  carios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  to  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (Bam'Xeid)  was  the  nameofa  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadda,  in  Bootia,  in  hononr  of  Tro- 
phooius,  whp  had  the  surname  of  BmtXtic.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia— Tpo^ia 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 

Gneral  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 

BASil^S  dSoffOevf),  AN  AX  (avof),  titles  ori- 
ginaUf  ffrea  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 
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plied  fn  the  first  instanee  indisAninatdy,  witboot 
any  accuiate  distinction.  In  vK  govflmmeat  of 
Pheacia,  which  waa  a  mixed  constitution,  coosiBt- 
ing  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  or 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  Kuji  of 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  ^aaiXrit,^  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  ai^iropriated  in  the  sense  of  our 
term  king ;  but  iiva^  continued  bng  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  *  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus.  ita 
title  &va^  is  applied  to  Apollo,*  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.*  Isocrates* 
uses  jSaaiAcvc  in  the  soiae  of  king,  and  iya{  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king's 
sons  fiiwKrec  and  bis  dsnghters  Jhwaat.  The  title 
of  basilens  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  poeeessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  srcbon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basUeos  («wl.  AacHoir),  and  we  find  magistiatei 
with  the  same  title  in  the  rcpobiican  states  of  Del- 
phi,' Siphnos,*  Chalcedon,  (^rzicus,  &c.* 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form,  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  another 
term  (Tvpamo(,  t]/ranmu)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
disUoction  to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  citizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  fx 
life  the  sapreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
Tiouriy  enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  ^rant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  bad 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modem  language ;  and  v^eo  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  Mly  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense  ;  for  ' 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  orafened  great  beaefita 
upon  their  eoimtiy. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  oiUs,  mla,  jwrttctu— jSurtJUcv, 
also  regia}"),  a  building  which  served  as  a  coozt  « 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
accor^ng  to  niilander,**  from  jSafftXe^,  a  king,  m 
reference  to  eariy  times,  when  the  dtief  magi^rate 
administered  the  laws  be  made ;  bnt  it  ia  more  im- 
mediately adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  Hpx'^  Paaikn^, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  aroa  fiaaiX- 
NOT,'*  the  substantive  mda  or  portieu*  in  L^in  be- 
ing ranttted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Gr«ek 
writers,  who  ^ak  of  the  Roman  basilicK,  them 
sometimes  arwd  ^aaiXua^,  and  sometiniea  m^ely 
oroai. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  183  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilice  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildinga  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcdlus  and  I^vi- 
nus,  B.C.  312.>*  It  was  sitoated  in  the  Fomm  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Pf>T- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  otliers. 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  oi 
Rome,"  of  which  the  following  are  tiie  most  fif 
quently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  Btisil 
ica  SempTimia,  constructed  Iqr  Titna  Semproniua 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  ihi 
Velabrum.  2.  Batilica  Opimia,  which  was  abov 
the  Comitium.    3.  Batilica  Pauli  ^milii,  or  BasiH 


1.  {Od.,  Tiii.,  390.)— a.  (1.  810.)— 3.  (L  304.)— 4.  (1.  631  1  I 
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a  £m>Im,  caBed  also  Re^  PauU  by  Statins.' 
Gean*  meDtkms  two  tusilicft  of  this  name,  of 
«tbch  oie  ma  built,  and  tbe  other  only  TBstored, 
)fj  fmtm  i&oiliaB.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
tbe  Pons,  and  one  WB8  celebrated  for  its  open  per- 
Hiqleof  Pboniu  eolamna,*  which  Flotaitli  {Cat.) 
tties  ma  encted  1>y  L.  £mHia»  Panlna  duruig  his 
anwrthip,  at  an  expense  of  ISOO  talents,  seat  to 
him  by  Cam  ftom  Gaul,  aa  a  brU>e  to  gain  him 
DTCT  from  the  aiistocratical  party.  A  representa- 
tioo  of  ttua  B  given  below.  4.  Banliea  Pompeii, 
eaBed  alaorvWi*  oear  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  6. 
BatUia  .Mm,  erected  by  JuUns  Ocsar,  in  tbe  Ftt- 
ram,  and  ojipoHle  to  the  Basilica  .^E^ilia.  It  was 
from  Uk  toof  of  this  building  that  Caligida  aeattn- 
ed  roouej  looiig  the  people  for  severu  sucoesuve 
days.*  6.  Dutticc  Cau  ei  Lueii,  the  grandsoQa  of 
AnpntiB.  by  whom  it  was. founded.*  7.  BoMiliea 
Ulfi*  or  Tn^ni,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  S.  B<uU- 
•w  CauMim,  eieeted  1^  tbe  ^peror  Constan- 
liDP,  aoppiMed  to  be  tbe  rujn  now  remaining  on  tbe 
Vb  SiCfa,  near  the  Teo^le  of  Roma  and  Venua, 
and  nHBOHRily  called  the  Tem|de  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remuns  be- 
yoad  the  groand  plan,  and  the  hues  and  some  por- 
tsn  of  the  cohunns  and  superatructure  of  the  last 
two.  Ihe  banliea  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserra- 
ti«;  die  external  walls,  ranges  of  edamns,  and 
tribotal  of  tbe  judges  being  stiU  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  gnood  floor. 

TteFmun,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
ifae<ne  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
mi  part  of  the  city,  was  always  sheeted  for  the 
■te  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
vritm  act  onfreqaeatly  oae  tbe  terms  forum  and 
knba  ayaoDymoudy,  as  in  the  paasase  of  Oao- 
dn*— i)lcs«clsfM  eingU  RegmammOi*  Jon  fateUma 
li^fKtor,  where  the  Fommis  not  meant,  but  tbe 
miea  which  was  in  h,  and  which  waa  kurround- 
(d  by  the  Uetors  wbo  stood  m  the  Fomm.* 

ViiRrrins*  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
AeFonm  Aoeld  besdected  tor  the  site  of  a  basil* 
Ka.  in  eider  that  tbe  poblie  might  suffer  aa  little  as 
pMsiUe  fiwB  etpoBure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
le^  «r  imning  from,  their  plaee  of  boeiness ;  be 
Bi^  alBoteve  added,  fbr  their  greater  conTenience 
engaged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  li  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirdy  open 
to  the  euerad  air,  being  sunrooaded  and  protected 
aolety  bf  aa  open  parist^  of  oohmms,  aa  tbe  an- 
aexed  iqineaiatiOD  irf*  the  Banliea  .fmOia,  from  a 
BHdat  af  Lefidna,  with  the  inacription,  clearly 


Vhen,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
lit  p^aed,  and,  consequently,  more  efl^minate,  a 
nfastitiited  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
^  Nana  were  confined  to  the  mtartor;  or,  if 
MlidmaOy.  ^■na  only  in  decorating  the  itp^ 
■^■MAule  of  eatranee.  This  was  the  only 
<tap«lieh  toofc  place  in  the  ibnn  of  thflSB  bnild- 
■PB«  the  tiBW  of  their  first  iaatitiilion  uuil 
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they  were  cooTerted  hito  Christian  ehortdiea.  The 
ground  {dan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
widtti  not  more  than  half,  nor  leas  than  one  third 
of  the  length  ;*  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi- 
fice was  to  be  raised  was  not  propottionably  long, 
small  chambers  {duIdHat)  were  cot  off  front  one 
of  the  ends,'  which  served  aa  oonrenienees  ibr  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {medU  portieut) 
and  two  aide  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns:  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  tbe  reception  of  a  la^  concourse  of  peo^  At 
one  end  of  the  cmitre.  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  fnm  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
Bometimes  cut  off  fhim  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  tiie  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambeiB  of  tbe  judicea  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  tbe  posterictf 


wan  of  the  building,  like  Uie  tribune  of  aome  of  the 
moat  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemieycle :  an  instance  of  which  is  afilvded  in  tbe 
Basilica  Trqani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  douh^tribime,  and  douUe  row 
of  columns  on  eadi  side  Atw  centre  aiale,  dividin|r 
the  whole  into  five  navesr 

The  int«rna]  tribune  was  probaUy  the  original 
constmetlon,  when  the  basilica  was  aimply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  hut  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  oonvenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  tbe  ^emicireolar  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and 


eonfbsion  in  the  baailica  migfat  not  hitemtpt  the 
proeeedinga  <rf  the  magMratea.'  In  the  oentie  of 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  ounde  chair  of  the  pne- 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amonntr 
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•d  to  the  BtHnbei  of  IM,*  and  tho  advoeates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  bmiicycle,  called  the  winga 
(coniM),  wen  aeata  for  penoos  of  diatinctioa,  aa 
well  aa  the  paitiea  engaged  in  ^  iHooeeduigs.  It 
waa  in  the  wing  of  the  tribone  that  Tiberiua  aat  to 
owawe  the  judgmait  at  the  trial  <tf  GmuoB  Mar> 
odluB.*  The  two  aide  aisles,  aa  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  ODe  by  a  row  of  coU 
umoB,  behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaetv  ifvatttia?),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  iqiper  pntico,  similar  to  the  gallerjr 
of  a  modem  lAorch.  Hie  onwr  galleor  was  in 
like  manner  decorated  with  oulmnns,  of  lower  di- 
menaiona  than  those  below;  and  these  served  to 
sui^rt  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (o/m/ow*), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loiterers 
above  (MiAiuificwu*)  from  the  peofde  of  bosiness  in 
the  area  below.*  Thia  gaUnjr  naebed  eotiiely 
nmnd  the  inside  of  the  boiuing,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  bear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.^  The  staircase  whiidi  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  aa  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
laiiy  situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Conslaatine.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  vrith  three  separate  ceUings,  of  the  kind 
called  itttuixMivm,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  te<^ni- 
cal  language  now  denominated  cmti,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  whOe  tije  aargins  mcline  a  cylin- 
drical shell  from  each  of  fte  four  aides  of  the  cen- 
tral aqnare  to  the  aide  walla ;  in  whidi  fimn  the 
andenta  imagined  a  xeaemblance  to  the  ahdl  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  bow  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  fimn  and  construction,  to  the 
naes  of  a  Christian  church;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  than  were,  in  fiict,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratiaous :  BaniicM  cUm  tugoliiM  picns,  nunc 
votis  pro  iua  ttUuie  maeeptia*  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  tiie  term  basilicn  to  aU 
ditnrchea  boUt  after  the  model  jost  described ;  and 
aocb  were  the  eaiUeat  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  whidi,with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  fto- 
.  ailieke,  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts  :  1.  n^oof,  the  vestibnle  of  entrance. 
S.  Nct!f,  novw,  and  sometimea  grtmam,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
aide  onea  by  a  row  of  ct^mna  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  pe(q)]e  assembled  lot  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 8.  'KfiBuv  (from  6»^Utwei»,  to  ascend),  cho- 
Tua  (the  choir),  and  auggattm,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  tUwve  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Uf^Telw,  lep&v 
09iuh  tatulwttrium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basiliea.  In  the  centre  of  ibis  sanc- 
tnary  was  jdaced  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  vrith  his  lace  tmned  towards  the  pec^le. 
Anraod  this  altar,  and  in  the  wiogi  of  the  sanctua- 
linm,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
derated  dtair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
dtda  in  the  centre.' 


BASILICA  (BomAuol  Atan^tif).  Aboot  AD. 
876,  the  Gntk  emperor  Baailius,  Uie  Macedotiian, 
cnnmenced  thia  work,  whidi  waa  completed  by  hk 
son  Leo,  the  philoaofiber.  BdhrcL  the  reign  of  Ba- 
stlius,  tb/Ne  had  beeo  aeveral  Greek  tranmtioos  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes;  but  there 
was  no  auttiorixed  Greek  venion  itf  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  at  Justinian's  successors, 
and  tho  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  juristB, 
were  a&rther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek 
text  under  the  imperial  authori^.  This  great  woilc 
was  called  Basilica,  or  BamXutal  ^tardSeif :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Por^yrogea- 
neta,  about  A.D.  946.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellc,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translaticH).  in  sixty  books,  which 
are  subdivided  into  titl^  The  puUication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disosa  of  tha  origioal  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  Eaat. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  ia 
as  follows :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracts 
fn>m  the  Pandect  are  j^ced  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der tha  provisions  contained  ia  the  Institutes  and 
the  Noveflii,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  .the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  (^ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imp^ial  ConstituUmu,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basiliea  was  pnbUahed,  with  a  Latin  venioii, 
Iqr  Fabiot,  Paria,  1647,  aeven  vds.  foL  Fahrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  otb- 
era  incomplete :  the  other  books  were  made  up 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the  scholiasts. 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  ia 
MS.,  and  published  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translatioo  by  M.  Otto  B«itx,  in  the  fifth  volnme  of 
hb  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilu  et  Cawmid ;  and  tiiey 
were  also  published  separately  in  Londmt  in  1765, 
folio,  as  a  su[q>lement  to  F^rot's  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimba<^,  was  com- 
menced in  1833,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

*BASILISCUS  (^oeOieKOt),  the  Baailisk,  some- 
times called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modem  times,  that  it  is  produced  friMD  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, "  as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palms 
long,  and  of  a  sbiniog  colour.  All  the  ancient  au- 
thors apeak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  &ta],  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  woand, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  ot^ect. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soIdiCT,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  wiUi  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horae,  whose  Up  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Luoan.'  Luonmis,  regarding,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Baailisk  as  ntterlj 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  menU<ned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Lofcrta  Inuuu.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  innblematic^  hovrever,  wtutber  the  Jlg- 
ifaiM  be  indeed  the  Baailisk  of  the  aneienta.  Cai- 
rn et  sQppooes  the  Seriptarai  baailiak  to  be  the  sams 
with  the  Coin  di  CaaeUo,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  ia 
deeoribed  under  the  name  of  AuiaA  by  Jaekaoo, 
would  answer  voy  weB  ia  noat  le^mta  to  tto 
ancient  deaeriptkMa  (rf*  the  BaailWk.'^ 

BASTER'NA,  a  Uad  o(  Utter  (JMms)  ia  whidb. 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
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peran.  It  qveus  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
imd.Lamct.)rerf  dogelyi  *ad  the  only  difference 
■ppanntlr  ns,  iliat  tlie  lectios  «M  oomed  by 
ahves,  and  the  bMtanw  by  two  malak  Serenl 
etyBotofies  of  the  word  have  been  propoaed.  Sal- 
■Mtoa  mfp<me»  it  to  be  derived  ftom  the  Greek 
^Ismfu.'  A  deseripti(»  of  s  bulenia  is  gtreo  1^ 
a  poet  m  Oe  Latia  ADthoh^.* 

BATHS.— B*AavfiOT,  Az^nMcrtuM,  fUneum,  £«- 
hmemm,  Batua,  Bmhitut,  and  TA«r«K«.  These  words 
ai«  dl  eoHHsi^r  traaalated  bjr  oar  aeDeiat  teim 
bath  or  btthi;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlio' 
and  bener  lathon  they  are  used  with  a  nice  di&- 
ehminaliBB.  Babumm  or  haHiuuiii,  which  ia  derived 
from  the  Grak  fia^aveiov,'  signifleB,  in  its  primary 
seBBe,  a  betfa  or  bathing-ressd,  sudi  as'moet  per- 
sons of  auj  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
need  by  Cieero,*  baltneum  cal^fieri  jubtio,  and  from 
that  it  enae  to  signiiy  the  ebamber  which  con- 
tained die  bath*  (b&mn  ti  tn  Mimm  mom  eat),  which 
B  also  the  pn^r  translation  of  the  word  bdhuari- 
«m.  The  diminatiTe  btdrudum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca*  to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
TdU  It  Ljterniun,  and  is  expressly  used  to  cbarac- 
tenxe  the  imasmning  modesty  of  repoUican  man- 
aen^  as  eenvaied  wiu  the  hininr  (rf*  his  own  times, 
fttt  when  the  bsdis  t)S  piirate  mdhidoab  became 
more  anaiptooas,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
tfead  of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, tbe  plural  halntm,  or  haUnea  was  adopted,  which 
MS.  m  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
bitlis  of  priTate  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
hatts  ai  the  'viBa  of  his  brother  Qointus'  habruarvL 
Bdrntm  aad  Asfmec,  which,  according  to  Tarro,* 
have  BO  wngnTur  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
(fa^Mi  is^  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desi{[- 
E2te  a  private  bath,  in  an  iDscriptioD  quoted  by  Kei- 
aems.*)  Thus  Cicero**  speaks  of  io/nciu  Seniai,- 
UbuMa  pmitiemB,  and  tn  vett^ulo  balnearum,"  and 
Aulas  GtiDSoa^'of  6»lmm  Sitia*.  But  this  accuracy 
<f  dkSiDa  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
witoa,  and  particnlarly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
Uses  is  not  uoconunooly  used  in  tbe  plural  number 
to  SKoify  the  pnblic  baths,  sint^  tbe  word  haliua 
eoold  iM  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pliay  dn,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
Bemcr  pknl  Ishifa  for  public,  and  of  haineum  for  a 
private  halh."  Tkernuz  (Crom  ^ipfin,  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  want  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  tbe  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
ttDCtioB  between  the  halnecs  and  therma,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
Bc,  and  referred  to  the  puUic  establishments  of  that 
■Ce,  whieh  contained  no  apifliancea  for  luzoiy  be- 
vosd  the  mere  oonvenience  vS  hot  and  cold  baths, 
vbeieas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
eest  edificeB  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
vttidi  comprised  wiUiin  their  range  of  buildings  all 
tbe  ifpDitenances  bdonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
aa,  as  wefl  as  a  regular  establl^unent  q)propriated 
U  tadaag  i  iriiidi  distinotioD  ia  notKed  by  Juve- 

*1lmkftlit  ml  ftiiisiiii,  nU  FltmH  i«fM«.** 


1  writarn,  however,  ose  these  terms  witfa- 

  TbOB  the  baths  erected  by  Clan- 

telbveos,  the  freedman  (tf  tbe  Emperor  Clau- 
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diaa,  ate  s^M  by  Statins^  haltuty  and  by  Martial* 
Etnad  thenmila.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar- 
tial,* "  Mubiee  Mnetim  thermit,"  the  terms  are  not  lap- 
pUed  to  the  whole  hniUinit  but  to  two  diflbrenfc 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  to  the  Greeks  oT 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  f^esh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  as 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thos  NaustcaS, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Plueacia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  waAt  after  the 
task  b  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  tbe  rivor.*  Ulys- 
ses, whais  condacted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  whUe  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.*  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus,* 
and  Helen  ^d  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.^ 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'Hpdx^ia  Xovrpd  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Minerva  to  HerciUes  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  nymphs 
— ^tpfta  Nty<^  Atfttrpd,*  and  Homer*  celebr^es  one 
of  streams  of  tbe  Scamander  for  its  warm  tem- 
peratnre.  The  artificial  warm  bath  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  &aafuv6ot  by  Homer,^*  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  tbe  skin,  and  lfi6aei(  by 
AtbeuKBs.*^  It  would  appear,  from  the  descripiioa 
of  the  hath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  tbe  palace  of 
Cine,  that  this  vessd  did  not  contain  water  itsdf^ 
but  was  only  used  for  tbe  bather  to  sit  in  while  tbe 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  tbe  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  «ho  aat  in  the  6adfuv8oc.*' 
Where  cleanliness  mera^  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves  but,  after  vitdent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
t^Dstmi  of  the  muscles.**  Thus  the  iodjuvBot  is  pre- 
pared fbr  FeisisbatoB  and  Telemaehna  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelans,**  and  is  resorted  toby  U^aea  and 
IKomed,  when  they  retam  with  the  cqttuied  horaea 
of  Rhesus.** 

'Ef  ff  Aoa/Uvdave  fiavnc  U^arat  Xoiaayro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
waa  of  polished  maihle,  like  the  basihs  {laira)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  tlie  RtKuan  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  tbe  S2d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14lh,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
rradyUie  warm  bath  (^^pyid  Xotrpd) ;  and  the  Fh»< 
aeians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  fan- 
ities  of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sezoal  indulgenoe.*^ 

.E^rd  r'  l^ot6i,  Aocrpd  n  ^efifi^  Kol  eivai. 
It  was  also  costomaiy  jfor  the  Gredca  to  take  two 
baths  in  auooesBicm,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm; 
thus,  in  the  rassage  of  the  Riad  just  refeiTed  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af> 
terward  refresh  thranselves  with  a  warm  bath  {Aai- 
fuvOof)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  [dunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristidea,**  who  wrote  in  the  aeoood 
century,  does  not  refisr  to  tiie  Greeks  of  this  earij 
age,  bnt  to  those  who  lived  after  the  aa^Dgatioa  of 
their  coimbry  by  the  Rmoana,  frmn  whom  ttie  habic 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselvesr 
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the  women'  as  well  as  men,  In  order  tbat  the  slchi 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
warm  water.*  Oil  (lAoun')  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  tbia  purpose,  and 
Pbny*  says  tbat  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  thne  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oU  perfianed 
with  berba.  In  all  the  pasaag^  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anouit  themsclTes  witlr  clear  pure  oU  (Xin' 
^aty);  bat  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  sceuted  with 
roses  (iJuUv  fWoevri).  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,*  Juao  anoints  herself  with  oil "  ambro- 
sial, sweet,  and  odoriferoas"  (ifiSpo^w,  Mniv,  reB- 
vufitvw) :  and  elsewhere  the  ofl  is  termed  iv&det, 
sweet-smdiing,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
tors and  AtheoBUs*  remark  tbat  Hraner  was  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
^em  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  bow- 
erer,  never  used  precious  nneoents  (ft6pa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  wdl  as  Roinans,  bathing 
was  always  a  preliminaiy  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process 'of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
referred  to  above,  immediately  after  they  bad  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
rivers  side  while  waiting  for  tbe  dothes  to  dry.' 

The  Lacedteroonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  eflbminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  tbe  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
wbich  Agestlaus  also  used,*  and  a  dry  sudorilic  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove  ;*  and  from  them  tke  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Laeoa- 

Thns  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famO- 
jar  with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
faealU)  nod  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
a.  practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
no  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
puipose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Rranans 
had ;  in  which  sense  tbe  words  of  Artemidonis" 
may  be  nnderstood,  when  he  says,  "Th^  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  (paXavtta  oIk 
iiieu/av) ;  for  it  appears  tbat  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
bad  public  baths  (Aovr/)wvec)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
l^e  than  by  tbe  great  and  weallby,  who  bad  private 
hatha  in  their  own  houaes.** 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Oreeiks,  resorted  to  tbe 
rivers,  in  the  eariier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury ; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,**  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca** 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
anus  dady,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  tbe 
Roinans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca**  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Litemum,  which, 
however,  was  of  tbo  simpleet  kind,  oonststing  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
parposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
iMter;  but  tbe  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  fiues  placed  immraiately  under  it. 
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so  as  to  prodnce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Valert- 
ns  Mazimus*  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  inventtxl 
by  Sergius  Orata,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassos, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Mazimus  is  balnea  pauilia,  and  by  Pliny 
bahnau  pentUa,  which  is  dinbtently  explained 
diflbrent  commentators ;  but  a  sin^  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  u. 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  tbe 
chambers  was.  nupend^d  over  the  hollow  celle  of 
tbe  bypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  nupenntra  cal- 
dariorum,'  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fiUly  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  passage  trf  Ausonins 
"Qutd  Imemorem)  qua  nUphurea  tubttntcUi  crcpuftM 
fitmaiU 

Balnea,  ferventi  am.  Muldher  hautus  operto, 
Volvit  anhelaia*  tectoria  per  cavaflamvuM, 
IncltmLm  glomerant  <utu  extpiTonte  vaporem  V 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  nse  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,'of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendonr,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  Uiat  he  bad  pven  directitms  fpr  removing 
the  vapour  bath  (<w<a)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
nndressing-rooro  {a^idyttnum),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  bis  time — balneaa  Seniod* — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  smaU 
fee.'' 

In  tbe  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  mach 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maxtmus,*  it  was  deemed  indecrait  ibr  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  be  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  his 
father-in-law:  tbe  same  respectful  reserve  being 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  tbe  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  ineligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  tbetr  worship.*  But 
virtue  passed  away  as  weattb  increased ;  and,  v  .len 
the  thennc  came  into  use,  not  only  did  tiie  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,'*  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  ease  at  the  baths  at  Pmnprai.  Anlus  Gtfl- 
lius**  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wifo  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teaao),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (balncit 
nTilibus) ;  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pogipeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quKstor,  M.  Marius,  tu  torn  the  men  But 
whether  tbe  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  tbe  public  eatablishmenta  bad  only  one 
ctMnmon  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately together.  >*  This  custom  -ina  forbidden 
by  Hadrian**  and  1^  M.  Aureliua  Antoninus;**  and 
Alexander  SeveruB  prohibited  any  hatha,  cnnmon 
to  both  sexea  (Mms  mtxta),  from  beii^  tqieoed  in 
Rome.** 
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When  the  piibUc  baths  (balnea)  W6T6  first  instita- 
trd.  thqr  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
batbed  io  paUic  ;  the  peofde  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
tbose  who  formed  the  equestrisD  and  senatoriaD  or- 
dns,B8ingphTale  baths  in  their  own  boosea.  But 
Oil  BOMvoIr  VM  not  tong  okayed ;  fir,  as  early 
mn  as  ttie  time  of  Julius  CKsar,  we  find  no  less  a 
petBoeage  than  the  mother  of  Augustas  making  use 
of  the  pohlic  establiahmenta,*  wtuch  were  probably, 
■t  that  Une,  separated  from  tbejnea's ;  and,  in  pro- 
ten  tiol^  ercn  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  public  the  meaneat  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrin  oAsB  batbed  in  puUie  amoog  the  herd  (cmi 
tandbi^;  aad  even  tbe  Tirtnons  Alexander  Se- 
Terus  took  his  bath  among  tbe  populace  in  the  ther- 
mc  he  had  himsdf  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  bis 
bathiiig-dresB  ;*  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
>ed  tumaeir  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
ud  oU  of  both  sexes— men,  women,  and  children.* 
IV  iMbs  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at 
•unet ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
would  wff/eai  that  they  were'  kept  open  nearly  all 
nigfai ;  far  be  is  stated*  to  have  tumisbed  oil  for  his 
own  thennc,  w\acAk  previooaly  were  not  opened  be- 
fore daybtcak  {oUe  atuwcm),  and  were  shat  before 
■ddM  {mte  veaperitm) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
catalofoe  of  ftmaiie  immoralities,  that  of  taking  tbe 
tath  a  night  (Mhm  nocu  ttMt),  which  may,  how- 
ercr.  refer  to  private  hatha. 

Dk  price  ot  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
^eee  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,^ which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
[iahuUr) ;  and  beuce  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
oiatioa  just  cited,  quadrtntaria  pemmUUio,  and  by 
Sanca,"  n»  fiwlrnlsrta.  ChiUren  below  a  cer- 
taia  age  were  admitted  free.* 

".Vce  pmeri  ertAuU,  nut  fwi  nmdum  are  bmnlur." 
flbiageia  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
•one  of  tbe  baths,  if  not  to  afl,  without  p^ment, 
aawe  leam  finom  an  inscripdon  flmnd  at  Rome,  and 
fuiedby  I^isetis." 

C  OCTl.VlO.  L.  F.  OAH. 
BDPO.  Tail.  MIL  

on  LATAtiomiH  oKATDiTAx  nDKioinsus, 

INCOUS 

Bonrnans  it  AovBirroKnus. 
The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
peDedloibeReiwblici"  and  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  in- 
dole in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
Lojyday.i*  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
supenBtendence  of  the  tedtlea,  whose  business  it 
«as  to  ke^  them  alao  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
tbejwere  kept  dean  and  of  a  proper  temperature." 
la  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
f  dved  upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
tbe  passage  already  qaoted  from  Aulus  Gelliua.** 

T^n  time  usuaUy  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  tbe  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
lerward." 

"  Oetmvmm  poUrit  tervart ;  loBobimuT  una; 
Scu,  fumm  mt  Ste^am  balntajuncta  mtAt." 

B^xe  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
tate  in  poUie.**  VitmvinB  redcons  tbe  best  hoars 
ifiqpted  tar  badung  to  be  from  midday  onUl  about 
SMM."  Pliny  todc  his  batb  at  the  nfaith  hour  in 
MBS,  aad  at  tbe  ei^ith  in  irinter;**  aad  MartU 
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speaks  of  taking  a  bath,  when  fttigned  and  weary, 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.^ 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  tbe  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  tbe  sound  ot  a  bell — «« 
UiermaTUfn.'  One  of  these  bells,  with  liie  inscription 
Fix  HI  BALNKiTosts,  was  foond  in  the  themw  IMa- 
detians,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  leuned  Fulvins  Ursinos.* 

While  tbe  batb  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxnriea  of  the  Empire  knew  no  micb  bonnds,  and 
tiie  daily  bath  was  stmetimes  rep&ted  as  many  aa 
sevCT  and  eight  times  in  succession— the  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodtis  indulged  himself 
with.*  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer,  and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.*  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial'  attacka  a  certaiB 
.£milius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever»  is  difibrently  iotei^eted  by  some  emnmeiita- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usnal  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  (eofui);  but  tbe  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  an 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  ^petite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,"  which  ia 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.* 

Upon  quitting  the  batb,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oU  ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  cmnplainta, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  fnun  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  bimseirbeforQ 
bathing;**  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Sevems."  The  mqst  usual  practice^ 
however,  aeema  to  have  been  to  take  sane  gentle 
exercise  (ewrntalto)  in  tbe  first  instance,  ana  Uient 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
sin^  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  aa  wdl  as  water  was  api^ied.  It 
ia  diihcult  to  ascertain  the  precise  prder  in  which 
the  coarse  waa  usuaUy  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  tbe  whim  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  ctf  course  the 
Bucceaaion  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  vrtiich  a  cure  waa  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  otose  the  pores  and  braca 
the  body  after  ibe  excessive  perqriration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  thepwono,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  Rnssiana  stiU  do,"  and  as  the  Romau 
Bometimea  did,  as  wa  leam  from  Ausonius. 
"Vm  tgt  itfuto*  tmdio  rudare  lavaeri 
TutHmiM  matt, «( /rigorapuemmm, 
Ut  vim  ^wsrsafitr  BfHtt;  am  amae  rf^Aw 
PimHimligdikmJhimM  pepuiuM  Mfadi.*"' 

Musa,  tbe  physician  of  Angnstna,  is  said  to  have 
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introdaced  this  {HBCtice,*  which  became  qnite  the 
ftshion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  irtiich  the 
emperor  derired  from  it,  thim^  Dion*  accuses  him 
€f  baring  arttuU^  caused  the  death  of  MarcdliH 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  condocire  to  health 
to  poor  warm  water  orer  the  bead  before  the  yapour 
batti,  and  cold  water  immediatdy  after  it and  at 
other  times  a  snccessioQ  of  waim,  tepid,  and  oold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  Galen  and  Celsns,  diflbr  fai 
some  respects  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  fonner  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laoonicum  {&epi  next  the 

bath  of  warm  water  (Mup  ^epfi6v  and  Xoiirpov),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed  ;* 
while  the  latter  reocKnraends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  {upida- 
rwm)  without  midressii^; ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
ttwrmal  chamber  {caiiian*m),  and,  after  liaring  gone 
tbrongb  a  regular  course  of  persi^ion  there,  not 
to  descend  into  the  warm  bath  {uliwn),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  orer  the  head,  then  te- 
pid,  and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  Btrigil  ifeTfrican),  and  finally  rubbed  dty  and 
anointed.*  Such,  in  all  probabUi^,  was  the  usual 
babit  of  the  Romans  when  the  hath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  sonree  of  ideasare.  and  not  fin-  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "  succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  tbe-enerrated  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  tiie  passage  qnoted  abore  fnnn  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  AoOrpov  is  used  for  a  waon 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. VitruTius,^  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(JrigiiA  laxaiio,  quam  Grtrei  Xovrpov  vocitant).  The 
coi^adietion  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impoesUtility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attem[tting  fo  fix  one  pro- 
fuse meaning  to  each  of  the  difibnot  terms  made 
use  of  Itj  the  ancient  writers  in  refteenoe  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  dasaical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romaoa  in  ooaoezion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  leoiains  to  examme 
and  eqilain  the  iatenial  ■mngements  of  the  sttvo- 
tures  whieh  oontaioed  ttuix  bwis,  whidk  win  serre 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  Insight  into  Roman 
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manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  other 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits. 
Lociao,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hippia, 
has  gtren  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  b^hs  erected  by  an  ardiitect  cf  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  in* 
sertiofl  in  this  place,  but  whidi  is  well  worth  psra- 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  beSweea 
the  years  18M,  '36,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
he  baths  (balnete),  witii  many  of  the  chambers,  erea 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  praservation,  and  eonstract- 
ed  m  an  their  nnpmtant  patts  upon  rules  veiy  mna- 
lar  to  those  laid  down  hy  TitraTias. 

In  order  to  render  the  8id>}oined  remarks  mum 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insot- 
ed,  which  is  taken  firtHo  a  fresco  pbinting  vpm  the 
walls  Df  the  thenoR  of  Titus  at  Rone. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  near- 
V  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  fiuming  what  the  Romans  tenned  an  inauU, 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  of 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  oUier  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba- 
thing apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (jfodotc  iroXAoif  re0vfKyiit«v]  ia  one  of 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.'  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  insula 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  tbe  plau 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  itX  and  after  descend- 
ing three  st^  the  bather  finds  upon  hia  left  hand 
a  small  diambier  (I),  which  contained  9.  oonveni- 
ence  (latriiia*),  and  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  an  open  court — 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  baths— ^<ltiu/Mm  ia/nearam,*  in  which  the 
servants  bdonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
suob  of  tbe  abTss  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  •errices  were  not  required  in  the  in- 
terior, waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
modation )daoed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  a). 
Tbia  compartment  answere  exactly  to  tbe  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*   Witfiin  this  court 
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the  keeper  oT  the  baths  (Aa/NMfor),  who  exacted  the 
fM^rut  paid  bj  each  visiter,  was  also  statioaed  i 
tu!.  Kconlingly,  io  it  was  foand  the  box  for  holding 
tiK  moDcy.  The  room  (4)  which  mns  back  from 
Ike  portico  might  hxn  beea  q^mpriated  t6  him ; 
n,  if  Mt,  it  migfat  have  been  an  aeiu  or  exedni,  for 
Ae  eoamience  of  the  better  classes  while  avait- 
■g  tbe  return  of  tiieir  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
mr,  in  whieh  case  it  win  correspond  with  the 
ckunlKn  mentioned  b;  Lucian,'  adjoining  to  the 
Kmaaf  waitinfr-plaee  {tv  ipienp^  di  nm  it  rpv- 
lipnpeau»aafiiv€M  oUttfiann).   In  this  COOtt  lise- 
*ae,  as  being  the  most  pablic  place,  adrertisementB 
far  the  theatre,  or  other  annooncements  of  general 
iuaat,  were  posted  np,  one  of  which,  announcing 
1  gbdialoriat  show,  still  remains.   (&)  Is  the  corri- 
irtuA  eondnete  from  the  entrance  E  mto  the 
suMTeeOiale.   (6)  A  small  celt  of  similar  ose  as 
the  cormpHidnig  one  in  the  opposite  ^mridor  (1). 
(7)  A  pneage  of  commnnlcation  which  leads  into 
fte  ehniber  (8),  the  frigiiarium,  which  also  served 
« ID  tft^tirim  or  ^mliatoriam,  a  room  for  an- 
Aeasng;  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
tfreet  bf  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (0),  in 
wfcieh  i  amafi  nit^  is  obserrable,  which  probablj 
Kned  fir  the  station  of  another  h^neator,  who  coi- 
keted  the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
■bed  Here,  tbe»v  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
fcnon  most  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
laiorofthebMhs;  and  its  localitf,  as  well  as  oth- 
a'ctaneteristie  ^tnres  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
ran  to  doobt  that  it  served  as  an  andresaing-room 
utek^u*  Pompeiaita.   It  does  not  appear  that 
■T  fueaBoi  rnle  of  construction  was  followed  by 
^KhiteeU  of  aotiqniQr  with  re^rd  to  the  local- 
^  ad  tempentnre  beat  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
The  wmd  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
f^^rmtj  by  Loeian;  bat  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
■fcfat  it  betODged  to  the  frigidarmm  in  the  baths 
fffiqim.*   •*  Mier  qnitung  the  last  apartment, 
ihae  ■  1  loffitaent  nomber  of  chambers  for  the 
^^m  ta  wdfcaa,  in  tiie  eentre  of  vhk^  is  an 
MttoiAiiiigtlme  baths  of  cdd  water.**  PUay 
■  ^'^tfg  wtyn  that  the  apo^ternm  at  ime  of  bto 
"n^aOjaUsA  the  jrytotwa,*  and  it  is  plain, 


flrom  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  avodyterium 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  vSla  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  (a«*a  in  alte- 
rum  modaftern  angvlum  vromtm),  to  which  tempera- 
ture CeleoB  also  assigns  it  In  the  themue  at  Rome, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  deoartments  had  {nobably 
a  separate  apmfytertum  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
gronnd-jdan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodylerium 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either ; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  as 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
eondode  that  Utia  frigidsritm  served  as  an  afodytt- 
rtsm  for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  coM  m* 
thing,  and  the  ttptdarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  id>lutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  ofoiytemm,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.*  "Diey  were  then  ddiT- 
eved  to  a  claaa  of  alaves  oaDed  eopaartt  (ftom  e^Mi 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  tt  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishdnesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  thero  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus, "  Ofiir 
ntm  optume  bahuariorwn  P"  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,*  complains  Intterty  of  their  rogoe- 
ry,  which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  sucb  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  staling  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  cai^tal  oflfance. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  stde9  of 
the  wall  (i,  b),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  betow,  slight- 
ly rataedirwn  the  floor  (puAnmMe(fT«AM*).  Bides 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  whidh  might  havs 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  bang 
when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provinciri  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  baths 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  wouM  be  no 
necessity  for  eaptarii  to  take  chai«e  of  them.  It 
waa  lighted  by  a  window  (dosed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mooUings  and  psinted  yel* 
tow.  A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv- 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Gell'a  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
IbaD  eix  doors  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  en- 
trance E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (II),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  aparUnent,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
eold  bath  (lOX  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
antbors,  natatio,  naUtorium,  piMcina,  baptitterium, 
mtUiu,  XoBrpov.  The  word  oaptitleriuttr  is  not  a 
bath  sufficiently  large  to  immeree  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  laimtm,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.*  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
ed with  white  raarble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  de^  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  ftctlUate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot* 
torn,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  tbemselres.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
be  wrote,  "  Latiorem  piieinam  voluutem,  uH  jactaUi 
inuAismns^eniereiiivr."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  tbemsdves  with  the  cold  bath 
rally,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigHtainm.  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
Hm,  the  nautio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  reqaest 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.*  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  {tcKUa*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
dispiMted  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed,  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,*  wiUi  seats,  which  he 
interprets  tchola,  for  the  accommodation  of  persona 
waiting  an  opportnnity  to  batiie ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,*  hereafter  quoted,  seema  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  term :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
frigidanum  adjoining,  for  the  exprras  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber ligfated  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nued  woodcut  rqiresenta  a  fiigiiarium,  with  ita 


cold  bath^  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cioero,  to  whose* 
toe  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
BJinple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  beIon|r:  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  stiU  continues  to  flow 
firom  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodute- 
fM.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  oftne  vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mda  di  Gaeta,  the  aite  of  the  ancient 
Fonnis. 
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In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  the  water  ran  into  the 
basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  carried 
off  again  throng  a  conduit  on  the  o^^xwite  side.  It 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prbvent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  is 
B  small  chamber  on  the  aide  opposite  to  the  fiigida- 
rium,  which  mi^t  have  served  far  di&ving  (tonwtri- 
na),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  atrigiUa ;  and  fhHo 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  friridarniTa,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sud^ion,  entored  into  (13)  the  teptdA- 
rtuffl. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippies,  but  was  merdy 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transitioa  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  teiHd  chamber  described  by  Lneian,*  whidi  he 
sajre  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  beat* 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(oIkoc  oKel^aaOai  irpomrvu^  iraptxofievoc). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like- 
wise as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath ;  hh'  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidenUy  adqited,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
nuD^  of  Bc|)arate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  bf  s  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  AtUntea  or  TUasumev, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  sai^rt  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Telammut,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atlah* 
TS6.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocauat  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (/oadM),  in  which  the  charcoal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  seven 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  litUe  donU 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  {iAxtvrnpiav^ 
unctuarium,  elaothuium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Ijucian*  as  adjoining  to  the  tepi- 
darium,  and  by  Pliny*  as  a^joiningto  the  hypocauat ; 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  tbe  niches  between 
the  Telamonea  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  sqarate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  Uy  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  frnm  the  Therma  of 
Titus;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  tbe  cir- 
cuit (mT  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applial 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  tha 
tepidarium,  which  service  was  performed  by  idaves 
called  undoret' BnA  alrpta.  {Vid.  Alift.s.)  For 
this  [Rirpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  or 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  classes 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei- 
ther fownued  from  the  ebwfierium  of  the  batlu,  or 
brou^t  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  {ampijUm 
elearia),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discoTered 
in  different  excavatitma  made  in  wiooa  paita  of 
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Rdjr.  (TU  AxptTLLA.)  The  fiAb  book  of  Athe- 
was  cootiiiia  an  ample  treatise  apoo  the  nnmeroos 
bods  of  mntmeiitB  used  hj  tbe  Romans ;  wtudl 
nlneet  ■  also  folly  treated  by  Pliny.* 

Cilipila  is  meotioaed  by  Snetonias*  as  having 
innuel  a  new  hizury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
peifumint  tbe  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fiuioB  of  precioiis  odoora,  or,  as  'Pliny  relates  the 
&ct,*  by  ansDting  the  walls  with  rahiable  un- 
goents ;  a  piacUce,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
me  of  the  dares  of  Nero,  that  the  Inxaiy  should 
iMt  be  eoaflnsd  to  royalty  (lu  prmciptUe  vuteofur  ioe 
hmmm). 

Fnxn  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  to  preveDt  the  admission  of  cold  air, 

opened  inui  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  cm- 
cMuntt  tsrftfis  of  VitruTiaa;*  and  which,  in  exact 
confiimi^  with  his  diieotions,  cootauis  the  wann 
btfh  Wariw,  or  ealia  Uvatio,*  at  one  its  ex- 
Irenities,  and  the  semicircular  vapoar,  or  Laeoni- 
emt,  at  the  other ;  while  tbe  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  tenbed  titdatio  by  Vitnivias,*  and  m- 
4tttn*m  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
ils  width,  according  to  the  directicms  of  VitniTius. 
Tteotgeetin  leariiw  so  mndi  apaoe  btfween  the 
wm  bath  and  the  .LoeeineMn  was  to  give  roofo  finr 
the  gynBaatie  ewciaes  of  tbe  persons  within  the 
ebsnber,  who  were  accustofned  to  promote  a  ftall 
inr  of  pei^KFatiim  by  rapid  ntoTsments  of  the  anna 
and  kn,  or  by  lifUng  weights ;  wliiidi  pnctioe  is 
^Uaf  to  by  Jnrenal 

"  Miigito  gttudet  ndare  tumultu, 
Utflm  gnm  cecidtrutU  hraehia  ffiuM." 

b  Inger  eatahiUshineots,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occapied  two  separate  cdls, 
coo  of  whi^  was  appropriated  to  tbe  wann  bath, 
vhkh  ^laitBient  was  then  termed  coUartum,  eella 
tJitriM,  er  h^mm,  and  tbe  other  which  comprised 
the  t-MwrM-ii*  and  sudatory — Laemaetm  tudatio- 
sMfsc,*  which  part  aiau  was  then  designated  qd- 
die  aame  of  eoncamcrata  tudatio.  distribu- 
tion is  lepresented  in  tbe  paiating  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tberaw  of  Titus  ;  in  which  there  is  also  apoth* 
er  peednrity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
cnmnmieation  (tMtercape^)  between  the  two  cham- 
bers, the  flooriog  of  which  is  suspended  over  tfae 
hypouuL  LDoaninfinmsiisoftbeoseforwbich 
this  esBputneiit  was  inteoded,  wbrae  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  cfaaracteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippiasi,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
ibeir  atefia  tfana^  the  whole  suite  of  apartmente  by 
which  they  bad  entered,  bat  mi^t  return  from  the 
tfaennal  chamber  1^  a  shorter  circait  Uiroogh  a 
raoB  of  gentle  tcnipenUnre  (di*fp^  ^mio9  oIk^ 
nr*),  vliidi  eonmnmicated  imnediattty  with  the 
frifidariiam. 

Tbe  warm-waler  bath,  which  is  termed  eoUs  ia- 
mHa  by  Vitrurins,*'  baUneum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
«Ua  ^MoM  by  Fliny**  and  Suetonius,**  as  well  as 
Una**  and  admm  by  Cioero,**  appears  to  have 
hen  a  capaeioos  naiUe  vase,  sometimes  standing 
^BB  the  Hoar,  like  that  in  tbe  ptctore  from  the 
Thenae  of  Tltns ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
iwd  above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pcnmpeii,  or  en- 
tn^nnk  into  it,  aa  dgected  by  Tttravios.**  The 
Uintm  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
water,  and  ouctna  of  uie  which  contains 
>H;  toi  the  nal  distiactioa  seenu  to  be  that  the 
larger  than  tbe  former,  as  in  the  words 
*■        alrai4y  qpioted,  **  Jafiorm  piMtiMBi  Mfa^ 
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aem."  Pliny*  nsea  the  term  piteina  far  a  pond  or 
tank  in  tiie  open  air  (which  was  probab^  the  accur 
rate  sod  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
beiiv  exposed  to  the  heat  the  suo,  possessed  m 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
be  distingnisbes  in  the  same  sentence  by  tbe  word 
puteuM,  "  a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.* 
Mscenas  is  said,  by  Dion,*  to  have  been  the  &rst 
person  who  made  use  of  a  witana  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  K<iSuatB^.*—T]M-wmia  of  Vitm- 
Tius,*  in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows :  "  The  bath  (labrum)  shonld  be  placed  un- 
derneath the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  (schola  lahromm)  moat  be  sufficiently  spacioos 
to  allow  the  sOTToanding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing lor  their  torn,  to  stand  there  withont  crow^ 
ing  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel (alveua),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  ( sAt* 
teiu)  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  leet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  tbe  seat  and  its  step 
below  (pulvinuM  et  graitu  infmor)  may  take  off 
iost  two  feet  from  tbe  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  Marini,  will  exi^aht  Us 
meaning. 
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A,  lo^m,  or l«th ;  B,wAoIa,orp)atfi)rm;  C,p&i- 
teut,  or  parapet;  D,  o/mw,  passage  between  the 

{thtttn*  and  wall ;  F,  mbtniu,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 
ower  step  {grtdiu  ia^enm%  vrtiioh  together  take  up 

two  feet. 

Tbe  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basm  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  vrtiich  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteiu  of  Vitnivins.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  (acftofa) ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
•of  a  seat  (puhimu)  all  round  it^  On  tbe  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equaQy  the  whole  length  of 
the  ciatem,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wadi  themselves.  Tbe  annexed  seetim  wiU  rai- 
der this  easily  fntdligible. 

A,  lotntm;  B^nhola;  C,^titau;  D,  tbe  step  on 
the  inside,  prdbidily  called  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero*  certain^  makes  me  of  tiie  term 
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to  express  a  vessel  for  containiag  UqDkU.  But  the 
•zpluttion  given  above  is  maoh  more  aatiaActmy, 
is  also  sapported  by  a  nunber  of  paasages  in 
vriiioh  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Uismos,^ 
wbor^resentstbe  wti«m,tB  a  drawing  cofned  frtm 
)lercurialis,'aB  a  portable  bencb  or  seat,  placed 
aometimea  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Auffustiu  is  represented*  aa  making  oee  of  a 
wooden  mawk  (quod  ipse  Hiqanko  Tariio  iHretam 
Toesbai);  in  which  passage  it  it  evideat  that  a  aeat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poarad  over  bim.  In  the  women'a  baths  of  the  op- 
«lBDt  and  luxurious  coital,  the  *olU  were  stnoe- 
times  made  of  silver> 

We  DOW  turn  to  the  cqipoaite  extremis  of  the 
diamber  which  coatains  the  Lsfawtcaia  or  nv<Nir 
bath,  so  osUed  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
LaeedamoniaDa  to  atrip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perqaration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exereisea;*  to  irtiich 
cwigin  of  the  tenn  ftUrtial  also  allndea:* 
**  Ruiu  si  pUceaiU  tihi  Laconum, 
CoHtentut  potea  arido  vapon 
CrKda  Virgiiu  Martune  mergV* 

By  the  terms  yprgine  and  JtfivfM  the  poet  refera  to 
thB  AffM  Virgo  and  the  A^ua  Mtrtia,  two  atieama 
teoogfat  to  Rome  by  the  aqnednets.)  {VU,  Aivim* 
ftoonrs. 

It  is  termed  ataa  by  Cicero,*  from  to  dry  ; 
because  it  produced  parspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere ;  which  Celaos*  consequently  terms 
ndt^enea  €»tat,  "  dry  sweating,"  whkh,  he  after- 
ward adds,*  was  produced  dry  warmth  (colore 
neat).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  mptaiT^tov,^* 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypoeaost,  whidi  wss  extended 
tinder  it;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ^pAv 
^Xiv,  "  a  dry  vaulted  cban^." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  widtH  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (rnqxiutira) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  atmiAiram  A«im- 
tphariiy,  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  ia  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (eUpau)  was  suspended. 
This  tegnltfed  the  temperature  of  the  qnutmeDt, 
being  raued  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warn  air  from  the 
bypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility.** 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  Xaa  Laoonicnm  at 
P<Hnpeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  di- 
peus  only  being  added  in  wder  to  iiAke  tlw  nean- 
ing  more  dear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  nupMnu-a ;  B,  the 
joDction  of  the  bemispheriom  with  the  side  walls, 
tma  cmalUTa  IwnUplueni;  C,  the  shidd,  ctipau; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  whjch  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  jo&nifli,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  tbosf 
eaUed  tazxe  the  XtidunB,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introdnoed  by  a  single  pipe  running 
diroQgh  the  stem.  Its  ose  is  not  exmibr  ascertain- 
ed in  this  {dace,  n<nr  whether  the  watw  it  eontainad 
was  hot  or  cotd. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laamicwm  without  aDuding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 
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Camorai,  that  the  Latamam  was  merely  a  small 
eupfda,  with  a  melal  shield  «eer  it,  rising  above  the 
flooring  (nuMuara)  of  the  chamber,  m  the  manner 
represented  oy  the  drawingfrom  the  Thenon  of  Ti- 
tos, which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  tbe 
oinnioo.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  tbe 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  eqiedieot  in  order 
to  show  ttie  aji^aratos  bdonging  to  <aie  end  of  the 
diamher,  as  la  fieqneoify  done  in  similar  {dans, 
wben  aay  part  which  required  to  be  represented 
npoD  a  larger  aoale  is  inserted  in  fhll  devdopment 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  the  nu- 
merous baths  which  have  been  diacovered  in  Italj 
or  daewbere,  even  where  the  pavemeuiawwe  in  a 
peiftct  state,  has  any  soch  contrivance  been  obsear- 
ed.  Besides  ^idi,  it  is  manifhet  that  the  eUpemm 
eoDld  not  be  raised  or  ktwered  in  the  dea^  aOuded 
to,  seeing  that  tbe  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  readied  in  the  sitoation  rqn-esentcd,  or,  if  at-* 
tained,  could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypoeaost,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remalna 
diacovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directinu  of  "Vy- 
truvins,  which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  oovrae  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instroments 
called  MtrigiUa  (or  ttrigla^)  to  serape  off  tbe  per- 
spiration, much  in  tbe  same  vray  as  we  are  aocos- 
tomed  to  scn^ie  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  nm  a  beat,  or  oomeB  in 
from  vitdent  exercise.  Theaa  lostnimMita,  soma 
q)ecimeoa  of  wiiich  are  represented  in  the  Mlow- 
ing  woDdeotf  and  many  of  wUeh  have  been  diaoov- 


ered  among  the  rains  of  the  various  baths  ef  an- 
tiquity, were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silrer  ; 
all  oorreaponding  in  finm  wiUi  tbe  epitftot  of  M  ar- 
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tfaU, « (WW  dirtriiigere  fbTTo."^  The  poorer  dase- 
ei  wen  obliged  to  aeiape  themaelTea,  bat  the  more 
ireiltii7  took  their  elavea  to  the  baths  for  the  par- 
poae ;  I  ftet  which  is  eloeidated  by  a  cuiioua  story 
retaled  by  Spattiaa.*  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
eae  iaj,  obserriog  an  old  aoklier,  whom  he  had  for- 
matf  kDown  tmumg  the  legions,  rubbing  hia  back, 
as  the  cattle  do,  against  the  muble  wails  of  the 
cbataber.  aiked  him  why  be  oonverted  the  wall  into 
a  strigil  -,  and  teaming  ^at  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  alaxe,  he  give  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
tenaoee.  0*  the  foUowing  day,  upon  his  retam  to 
the  bath,  he  band  a  whole  row  of  old  men  ndibing 
tbemsetm  m  the  same  manner  against  the  waQ,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fintmie 
from  the  prioee'a  liborality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hiat,  be  had  them  all  called  np,  and  told  them 
to  BOTib  one  another. 

The  strigfl  was  by  no  means  a  blnnt  instmiuent ; 
eonsequcntly,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  appUca- 
tioa  oi  an,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
Tcssel  caOed  gultui  (called  also  ampulla,  Jl^kvOo^,  fiv- 
poAfuor,  Vioio^opm^.  Yid.  Ahpvlla.)  Thia  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  draft,  ftom  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
reseatalioo  ^  a  gottos  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Angoatns  is  related  to  have  snfiered 
from  an  orer-TioIent  use  of  this  instrument.*  In- 
nbb  and  persons  of  a  deUcate  habit  made  ose  of 
ipxkges,  which  Fliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
vdl  u  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow-  , 
cii(bUM),  and  anointed.* 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
'Keeasaiies  in  the  baths,  bat  the  more  wealthy  ear- 
ned their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius  :* 

"  I,  fatr,  et  atrigila  Crispini  ad  bt^ua  defer" 
Ldou^  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  diy, 
they  letttod  into,  or  r^atned  in,  the  tepidarnan  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
Boi  a  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  customary  to 
baihe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
not  ihe  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
a>,*  ekher  of  the  Upidarium  or  frigidatium;  the 
tanpentore  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
chanyben  being  of  oonaequence  to  break  the  sadden 
change  tnm  Xhe  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  fhgidariam  (8), 
which,  aoconling  to  the  directions  ^  VitruTlua,* 
has  a  pns^e  (14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
of  the  funace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodem  under  the  boilers,  called  prajumium,  pru^ 
«^Aw,'*  -rpfntv^jiiov  (from  tcpa,  before,  and  irvtyevf, 
a  fiiniaeeX  and  paasing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  fhamber  (15)  into  which  the  prafumium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
tfreet  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
vho  bad  charge  of  the  fires  (/omocdtoru).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  hatha,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
witained  the  water.   Of  these  there  were  three  : 
W  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — ealdarium 
(It  TM  or  abenom) ;  the  second  the  tepid — iepida- 
TKi;  and  the  laet  the  cold—frigidarium.  The 
*vm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
WSBi  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
(■teted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  ealdo' 
'WIS  placed  the  furnace  (/umtu"),  which  serr- 
la  heat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
>■  iMo  the  boUow  cells  of  the  hypocaustum  (from 
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M,  wmUt,  and  KoUt,  to  hun).  It  passed  fnnn  tot 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Therms  of 
Titus;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  aa  the  water 
was  drawn  oat  from  thence,  it  was  suited  from 
the  next,  the  tepidermm,  which  was  already  con- 
Biderably  heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  frcun  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  thQ  mod 
em  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowWged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  ttiey  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  eaUorwm,  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppera  there  is  another  corridor  (18), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  cotmnQoication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  hatha, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (16),  and  thence  into  the  apodyierium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
{mihima  et  gradu*)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opc^  upon  a  cold  bath  (20),  an- 
swering to  the  naiaiio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  PLiny'  puteut.  There  are  fotir 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterivm  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepuutnam  (31),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (23), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  tiie  Lacmictm 
.with  its  lahrvm..  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sos- 
pended,  and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  cnnparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  haa  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  lorio*  ingenioosly  sufseats  that 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  larger 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  jncreasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city..  But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  the 
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consDl's  wife  who  tamed  the  meo  oat  of  their  baths 
at  Teanam  for  her  coaveaieQce,  aeona  auffloiaitly 
to  ne^^Uve  aach  a  sapposition,  and  to  prore  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
vera  certainly  leas  gallant  than  their  anccesaors. 
In  additioD  to  thia,  Vitniviua  e^qneaaly  enjoins  that 
the  bat^s  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
ahould  be  contiguous  to  each  otiier,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  suppUed  from  the  same  boUera  and 
faypocauat directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  gbmce  at  the  idaa  mil  demoostrale. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  thia  article 
to  inraattgate  the  source  finm  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  whS;h,  the  water  was  suiq>lied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bukbs- 
tion  of  Maxois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  oommeuxd,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  edibv  <i£  the  vctonea  on  Pnnpeii  pab- 
lished  Inr  the  Society  tor  the  DiSnaion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation ; 
and  those  who  are  intereated  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  dt  Potufdi, 
by  Uie  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithatanding  the  ample  accoont  which  has 
been  girea  of  the  plans  and  uaagea  reneethia  baths 
In  general,  something  yet  remafna  to  be  aaid  about 
that  particular  clasa  denominated  Theimn ;  of  which 
eatablishmenta  the  baths,  in  Ihct,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  themue,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palnatia  (eid.  Paijbbtka).  u  desch^  by  VitruTi- 
OS  ;*  both  of  which  cratained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  txiDTcniencea  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedjn  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tured, as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  Tbey  were  dec- 
orated witii  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  covered  with  precioos  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fimntuna  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Acaden^.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
ttiAt  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agri;^  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  bis  countrymen,  l^beqneatiung  to  them  the  ther- 
nue  and  ^rdens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pos Martins.*  The  Pantheon,  now  existins  at 
Rome,  served  original^  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  porpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  aa  a  tern  pie,  for  which 
use  it  stlU  serves.  It  appears  ftom  a  passage  in 
Sfdonins  Apollinari8,*that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
ings, tog^ier  with  the  adjacent  Themin  Neronia- 
vm,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol-. 
lowed  by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  lUus  -,  the  ruins 
of  whose  thenna  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermie  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  atill  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
as  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  &voar  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,*  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day ;  and  Aognstos,  on  one  oocaaion, 
nuniAed  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  for 
Vaa  same  period  free  of  expense,*  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  wmnen  as  well  u 
men.*  From  thenoe  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  h«imett  was  not 
exacted  at  the  themue,  which,  as  being  the  wwks 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  diarge, 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  A^pfk; 
and  in  confirmation  of  thia  opinim,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  old  eataldiahments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,*  were  term- 
ed merUoria*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  r^ula- 
tions  previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  ecouomy 
of  the  baths,  ajpt^y  equally  to  the  thennn :  but  it  is 
to  these  estaUishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxuriona  in- 
dulgences of  the  peo[de  in  goieral,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
therms  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
stato  in  which  tbey  are  found,  we  are  for  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  tiie  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  af^ed,  as  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  balnea;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  with 
the  description  which  Vi^vius  has  1^  Uie  baths 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palnatra,  at  the  imanffiitm 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hqipias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned* 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  di^ring  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  anpOTficialobaerr- 
er;  so  great,  indeed,  that  ft  is  nnpoasible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  aU  cooBtnicted 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dimbs  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  tlieir  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  (tn  moibm  promncierum 
exstrucla*),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Therm»  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  Which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  asceriained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  exfdained. 
The  dark  parta  represent  the  remains  stiB  visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Cancalla 
when  he  constructed  his  therms.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  pnbtic.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.*  F,  F,  Exedrss,  ia 
whidi  there  were  seate  for  the  philosoi^eTs  to  bold 
their  conversations.^  G,  Hypvthre,  passages  open 
to  the  air :  Hypathra  amindatimet  qiias  Gneci  ire- 
pLdpofudat,  nostri  xystos  appellant.*  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palestra — quadrata  site  oblmtga*  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  {btdneatoret).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res- 
ervoir. L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  Grubber- 
ies — amiuUiioiui  tnlerpIoUnoitet."  M,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  whidi  the  youth  perfimned  their  ex- 

1.  (U.,  li*.,  p.  759.)— I.  (Id.,  lUx.,  p.  no.)— S.  (CoBMx^ 
PUiu,  H.  n.,  iz.,  70.)— 4.  (Flin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— S.  (Ajnni.  Mmt~ 
oell.,  6.)— a.  (VilruT.,r.,  11.)— 1  (VitniT.,  Le.— Cic,  I>« 
OnL,  U.,  «.)-«.  (\^iniT.,  L  c}-«.  (VUn* ,  L  oJ-IO.  (Vi- 
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ROKt.  with  seats  for  the  spectators,*  called  the 
^nmim.  N,  N,  Reaerroirs,  with  upper  stories, 
leeiioiiil  elmdou  of  which  are  nven  in  the  two 
MlauiluA  voodcBts.  O,  AtjOBauct  which  siip- 
pKdftBbaAs.  P,  The  ciateni  or  piscina.  This 
meul  of  bnildiiigB  occtqiieB  ooe  ndle  in 
cveoiL 

We  DOW  eoiBe  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ioterior, 
J  T^S-'' "  difBcnh  to  assign  satisfaetoiy 
jj^i^Wit  Q  lepresents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  Vochlfeereipete  eight.  K,  the  natatio,  piadnot 
g  Mtt-wUff  buh,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
"on  tks  poitieo  is  by  a  TesUbtile  on  either  side 
■'•'W  S,  ud  Trttich  is  sorrounded  by  a  set  of 
"'P'twM  wUdi  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
''^KKiBg  (lyorfyima),  anointing  {unetuaria),  and 
^"vatfKtiieaftariL  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
<nn;  peifaaps,  the  coKufario,  where  the  pow- 
kept  which  the  wieatlerB  used  in  order  to 
<^iimHrgraqi  npon  their  adrenariea  .* 

IV  iiArior  qoality  of  the  omaments  which  these 
l^nts  hSTc  ha4  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
'•*T*ri  eridence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
T  IB  considered  to  be  the  tep^arium, 
r|*^»iim  baths  (B,  V,  V,  u)  taken  out  of  its 
""^mnd  two  Jofrra  on  its  two  flanks.  There 
'^I'lPfa  descoiding  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
r^^^ortbeetndnit  are  still  manifest  TTius 
WW  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
™™  }^  as  a  uwUanum,  baTiw  a  hMiitmm  or 
**^***»iifaor  of  its  comers.  Tne  centre  part. 


ml  15?^  «■>-*•  to***.  »^n<t  ttiMM  ad- 

■M,  y  TmA,  ML,  p,  SI7..4lMe«if>L,  Da  Aim  OxM.,  &) 


like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartamit,  ia  aup- 
ported  by  eight  immense  (wlumns. 

The  apartmenta  beyond  this,  which  are  toomnA 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconjcum  and  so- 
datones,  for  which  the  ronnd  chamber  W,  and  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which  an 
also  contiguous  to  the  reserroirs,  Z,  Z.* 

e,  t  probably  comprised  the  epkeUa,  or  piaoes 
where  the  yooth  were  tangbt  their  eMreissi,  with 
the  apportenanoes  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
tpkaniteTmin  and  eorycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  moch  in 
&Toor  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  fiiend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  annoance 
that  the  water  was  ready.*  The  tatter  is  derirect 
from  Kupwcoc,  a  sack,'  whi(^  was  filled  with  hna 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  sospended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  sod  forward  by  the  playen.* 

The  chambera  also  on  the  other  side,  whia  na 
not  mariwd,  probably  served  fiv  the  exotetea  ot 
the  pal«Btra  in  bad  weather.* 

These  baths  otmtained  an  tipper  story,  of  wfaldi 
nothing  remains  bmwd  what  is  just  soflScient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  hare  been  meatiooed  and 
eal<^ized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.' 

It  win  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  azchi- 
siTely.  From  this  it  most  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscnoasly 


I.  (TitTttv,  »,  n.)-%.  (MMt.,  Ep.,  »iT,  IM.)-*.  (Hwr-b., 
•.  v.>-4.  (AnB.,  Da  Oystt.  OmM.,  p.  «v-AafalW 
CoIL  Had.,  «.)-«.  (VftniT,      ll.)-*  (^artlm.,  Cmeall., 
e.  a.— Lrawid.,  Hdianb.,  c  17.— Alax'  Sav^o.  SS^BUnp., 
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bt  the  tliaiii%  or  that  the  woiaea  were  eielodad 
altogether  from  these  establisbmeDts,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  balnea. 

It  remaina  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  themui  was  heated,  which  has 
been  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Camenm,  as  may  be  aeeu  hy  a  reference  to  the  two 
auhjouied  aeetioas  of  the  cMtteUum  maitutiu  and 
jMsciiw  beknging  to  the  ThemuB  of  Canealla. 


A,  arches  of  the  aqoadoot  which  oonreyed  the 
water  into  the  pUanm  B.  from  irtMnce  it  flowed 
into  the  npper  range  of  ceDs  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately OTer  the  hypocaust  E,  the  pnefumium  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty>two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  otct  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  aide,  and  all  eommunicating  wHh  ea^ 
other ;  and  orer  these  a  similar  number  similariy 
arranged,  which  oommnnicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipe*  ooodneted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
premt  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina ;  exactly  upon  the  princi[^  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Tbemw  of  Titos,  ingenioaslj 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  aeale. 

BATIL'LUS  <^i7),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.^  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  <^cer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  hira  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  li^nkincense  and  other  odours  (pruna  ba- 
mum*).  VariD  points  oat  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
tlie  pcoltry-yud  {am  hatiUa  etramnrs,  oe  ttenut 
toUer^y  The  aame  inatrament  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  (^uu*).  "  Hamn" 
are  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
fires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
fiw  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  eDiplo3red 
In  aome  ooontries  which  ahoood  in  pocds  and  canals.* 


1.  (Plin^  H.  N.,  miU.,  «  ;  nmT.,M.}-».  (Sat.,  I.,  t.,  M.) 
-3.  (Da  Ke  Rut.,  iii., «.)— 4.  (X«n.,  Cfnp.,  Draack, 


*BATI8  (fiartf),  a  >P<o^  <^  It  »  tba 

JIoM  btUis,  L. ;  called  in  French  Ccliart,  in 
the  FUdr  or  Siole.* 

•BATOS  (PoTO^),  a  plant  or  shrab,  the  qieciea  of 
which,  as  described  by  Tbeophrastus,*  are  thiu 
arranged  by  Stackhouse :  The  first,  or  6p$ofvK,  ig 
the  Rtibus  fruticons,  or  Conunon  Bramble.  Tbe 
seoood.  or  x^"*^*^*  ia  the  Jf.  Ckamamonu,  or 
CloDd-beny  (called  in  ScoUand  the  Aviou ).  The 
third,  or  Kwdotamc,  is  the  JZ.  idmut  or  Raspbeny. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authwitieB,  that 
the  Pdroc,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscoridea  ud 
Galen,  is  the  Jbihu  fnUieoauM ;  and  tbe  Uoia,  the 
Subut  idaaiM.  It  may  be  proper  to  remaric,  that  by 
the  poets,  /3atvf  is  often  aiqilied  to  any  tboroy 
shmb.  liinB,  in  thefbUowiog  epigram,  it  ■  wf^^tA 
to  the  atem  of  the  raae : 

"  Ti  piiov  inytoCei  jSiudv  xp^vov,  iff  M  mpOdf 

•BATRACH1UM  (fiarpdziov),  a  pteot  of  which 
Apoldaasaya.^jraMifitrMepttiiSkrriiiMa.*'  Heaos 
Schtilie,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
h(dd8  it  to  be  identical  with  the  ^Sariot  tterU"  «t 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  il«nm- 
nhu,  «r  Crow-foot.  Sprengel  refers  tbe  first  spe- 
cies of  IMoacorides  to  the  Raxttnadtu  AaiMtkM; 
the  aecoud  to  the  JL  lamtgiiMmut  the  thud  to  tbe 
R.  vHtriea^ ;  end  the  fourth  to  the  JL  eqwuUut, 
upon  tbe  authori^  of  Sibthorp.* 

•BATRACHUS  OMrpojof),  I-  The  Fifog,  ea&ed 
in  Latin  Rana.  Th«  name  was  applied  to  aereral 
species  of  the  genus  Rma.  "  The  common  frogs 
(HT  Greece,"  obaervee  Dodtt^D, "  have  a  note  totally 
diflhreot  from  that  of  tbe  lings  o[  the  northern 
dbnate^  and  therecamiot  be  a  more  perfbct  imita- 
tion 1^  it  than  the  Brekdaiex  Jteex  ioix  of  Aris- 
tophanes."— The  Rana  urborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  li^t-green 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  haa  tSaa 
longer  caws,  and  a  gtutuMDs  matter  at  ita  feet, 
with  which  it  attadiea  itsdf  with  great  fiKility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  vr^.  It  lives 
chiefly  oo  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  tbe  other.  Its 
eyes  aro  of  a  most  beautiful  vivaei^,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  tbe  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  inece  of  ice.  lu 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  da^ 
almoat  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  tiiat  of  the  tet- 
tix.  .These  animals  ape  more  common  in  Lencadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

II.  A  species  <tf  fish,  called  in  Euf^ish  the  Toad* 
fl^,  Fn^-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  ia  tbe  Lopknu 
piieetoriut,  L.  ;  in  French,  BandroU ;  in  Italian, 
Marlinoptacatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  0drpaxoc 
dXiac,  .£lian  the  fi.  dJ^tevt.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rajta ;  by  Pliny,  Raaa,  and  also  Rana  piacairix ; 
and  by  Cicero,  RoTia  mortno.  Schneider,  in  liis 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  tbe  ^uTpaxof 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lopfmu  barbatiu, 
and  that  of  .£Han  the  L.  vetpertitio.* 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  aandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore,^ 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  comic, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.    When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 

1.  (Ariitoi-  H.  A.,  i.,  S,  Ac— .filian,  N.  kti^  1S.}-~2. 
(H.  P.,  i.,  2, 8, 15, 18  1  iij.,  18.— Dio»cor.,  i*.,  37,  38.)— 3.  (An- 
thol.  Gnsc.,  d^nnr-,  39.) — 1.  (DioMor., ii., SOS.— Banliin,  Piaax, 
T.,  3.— MartTi),  ad  Virg.,  Eclor.,  Tii.,  41.— Adima,  Append.,  a. 
T.)— 5.  (DodwiU-B  Ttrar,  toI.  it.,  p.  44,  45.>— B.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A., 
ii.,  ST.— .£liBa,  N.  A-  94  i  ziii.,  1.— Orid,  Hal.,  126.^ 
Plfn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  94 ;  xrr^  10.— Cio.,  NM.  Dear-  ii..  49.}— 7. 
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Flantns*  taym,  "  Qut  exUrgtmtttr  UxettV  we  may 
Boppow  bim  to  pmnt  to  the  flsndals  on  hia  feet. 

Pbiknnphera  abo  wtm  Mndab  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  at  lent  in  the  time  of  TMoUbn*  and  Aputo- 
m,*  aad  irobably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 


Udore  adds  that  buea  were  made  of  wOIov 
(ct  Mfiec\  tid  that  th^  were  also  called  c«&met; 
and  he  tl^dta  dot  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
tfae  Gredt  wSXwy  wood.  It  i«  i^obable  that  in 
Pprai  they  «m  made  of  Spanish  broom  {tparttm*). 
Ftom  BOBunns  specimena  of  them  disoDvered  in 
the  eataeombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
madettaaofpalm-leaTes  and  papyrus.*  They  are 
aomrtiww  obserrable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues. Aocnding  to  Herodotos,  sandals  of  pafTms 
(■■u<para  Pa&umtf)  were  a  part  of  the  reqi&red 
and  ehanctmatie  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Weaaayprasme  that  be  intended  his  words  to  in- 
dnde  not  triy  aandals  made,  strictly  spealdnt;  oi 
pifjjM,  tat  those  also  hi  which  the  leaves  of  the 
dstftfsfaa  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apoleiiu 
tsakea  disliact  mentioD,  when  be  describes  ayoang 
ptia«  eovered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
d^  flf  patatt  (limteiM  —wcufa  inUaiim,  peiaqiie  voir 
mat  ht^tm  imdvtmm').  The  accompanying  woooeot 
itaws  two  aandala  exactly  anawering  to  thia  de- 
loriptioa,  from  the  ooUeetkKi  in  the  British  Moseom. 
The  (fper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot  It  has 
alsop  OB  the  ri^t  side  for  fastening  ibe  band  \^ch 
vcol  anosa  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  igatmv  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
betweoa  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  Mem  of  the  papynis,  undivided  and  rawnngfat. 
The  lawer  tgm  shows  a  aandal  in  which  the  por> 
boas  of  the  poliD-leaf  are  intariaoed  with  great  neat- 
aat  and  legolari^,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
(fleeted  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  boles  may 
be  ohauved  fiv  the  passage  of  the  band  ud  Uga- 
feabgaii^  mentioned. 


It  tppem  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
Mmetimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
fiufaiODable  ;  for  Tertullian  says,  "  Soecat  ei  baxa 
putidie  iemuramtKr."*  The  making  of  thetn,  in  all 
ibhr  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
cded  Uxtmrii  ;  and  these,  with  the  salearii,  who 
Made  other  bods  of  aandala,  eoostitntod  a  corpora- 
bm  or  coDege  at  Rome.' 

•BDELLA  ifiJUXXaX  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
tiu  iflirifiViT    The  apfdication  of  leeches  is  often 
Momended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
Mtaqseat  to  him.   The  poet  Oj^ian  alludes  to 
use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
the  prtfbesa  tqr  whidi  it  fills  itself  with 


S3?*' 


*1DEUJt)K  (pSiX?Mv),  commonly  called  a  gam. 


i-  ai^'tL,iiL,40.}-t.  (De  PiUio,  p.  117,  ad.  lUgriI.)-S. 
OtU  i.  ^  si.)— 4.  (Plia^  H.  N.,  xix-  7.)-A.  (WOUiiMn'a 
MMMBHtCMMM,  *c,  wL  iii..  pTiM.)-*-  (ii.j>7.)-7. 
(■•1.  LHI.  OH  Idol.,  e.  6,  ^  ».)-•.  (Muiu,  Aui  d«li 
ran  Jn,  |t,ll}_ia  OIi&Ml.,  iL,  OOO^AdwM,  A|9«cL, 


bat  hi  really  a  gnm-resfn,  the  orighi  of  which  is  « 
sabject  of  donbt  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  oC  bdelitum,  the  source 
of  one  ot  which  seems  to  he  ascertained  ;  the  oth- 
ers an  matters  of  eontroverqr.  The  BdeiUum  of 
the  anoienta  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Baetriana.  The  last  was  the  best.*  It  still 
comes,  though  not  exclnsively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  subetsnce  ex- 
nde  from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyru,  called  by  the 
natives  Numttoui.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  fkvour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  AmfTiM  or  BaUamodcndrm.  The  opinion  of  ita 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  thiB  Leontanu 
domatiea  {Gntn.)  or  the  Botomm  fiaielli/ormi*,  is 
very  imiffobabte.  The  Sicilian  bdeliiom  is  produced 
by  the  Druau  Hispomau  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  oonjectored  to  be  pro- 
^wed  Igr  the  Arasnu  ilstett^srnu  aliMdy  aUnded 
ta  DioacoridBa  and  Gaton  deacnibe  two  kinda  of 
bdeliiom,  the  second  of  which  is  Bmtmn,  according 
to  Hardoain  and  SprengeL 

Ii.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,'  and  nliieh  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
divravityof  opiniuL  The  Hdirew  name  is  icMsA, 
which  the  Septosgint  readers  by  Mpa^,  -  carbun- 
clethe  Bytiaa  Tenkm,  "bnyll"  (reading  tov 
laif);  the  Arabic,  "pearis;"  Aquila.  TheodoU<m, 
and  Sjmmaohos,  "  Bdellinm ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  CTystal,"  an  opinion  which  Relsnd, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, oC  so  mooh  vahie  in  bdelliam  as  to  wanant 
the  mention  of  this  hi  the  account  a  pntioalBr 
region ;  tt  ia  mne  than  probable,  on  the  eontraiTt 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabio 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Beqamin  of  Tndela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  leaning;  and  it  derivea  ||reat  anppwt 
from  another  passsffe  in  tbe  Sacred  Wntiogs,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  BiilHum.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  whita  and  nwrad,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  onee  to  a  rnawnblanco 
between  it  and  pearls.* 

BEBAIQ'£EO£  AIKH  (fic6ai^ttK  d(jen\  an  ao- 
tion  to  eompel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  waa 
had  reeooise  to  when  the  right  or  poessasion  a£  the 
purofasser  was  impugned  or  distmtwd  bj  a  third 
pereon.  A  daimant  onder  these  dieomstaaees, 
uideas  the  present  owner  were  indined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  {a&roftaxtiy),  waa  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  pn^r  defendant  in  the  cause  (tlf  irpa- 
hmyetv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  nnwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  waa  the  legtf  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  nught  be  resorted  to  by  the 
pnrcbaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.*  From  the  passsges  in  the  oratioa  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pantcnetus  that  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concladed  by  Heraldas^  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  injyrent  in  tbe  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  tbe  anbjeet  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  aam* 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  fosses  of  Hesyohius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
cbimant  had  established  his  rif^t,  and  been,  by  tbe 
decision  of  the  dicasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  Mberwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Fantsnetns, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 


I.  (Pbn.,  H.  N.,  su., «.— PwipL  Mm.  Brrthr.,  p.  »1,  «,  M, 
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bwsHneDt  firam  tha  Tendor  by  the  ution  ia  qaet- 
tioD.'  The  eauBfl  ia  cUased  by  Meier*  among  the 
iUat  9fi6s  Tivot  or  oivil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
oogidiuee  of  the  thaamoiheta. 

•BEL'ONE  03eMv9),  the  Gar-fish  or  iforfr-fish, 
the  Bs9X  BeUnutlj-  It  iscaDedDurioin  AUieosus; 
/ScXovf  ^aXarriti  by  ^ian  ;*  j&o^V  by  Oiq>j«a  ;* 
and  Aau  me  Belotu  by  Plioy,*  who  elsewhere  says, 
*•  BtUnu  f  Ki  aaduii  vocoH/iir."*  The  BeJone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  deoder  shape,  like  a 
*<  aeedW  The  bones  ttf  this  fish  are  remarkable 
Ibr  their  eokMr,  whieh  is  a  besnUriil  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cocddng  or  the  qMosI  marrow, 
as  aoow  hsre  bdiered.  "Diere  is  a  long  disaerta* 
tion  on  this  fish  in  the  AdJemda  to  Schnoder's  edt- 
tion  (tf^an,  and  in  Oesner,  De  AftuUi^tuJ' 

*B£CHION.   <Ki^.  BHZION.) 

•BEHAifim^y  (Kid.  EocLBsu.) 

BENDIDEl'A  ^ev^ia),  a  Thnoian  festiTsl  in 
honour  of  the  goddesa  Bhdtf,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  GreciaD  Artemis*  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.*  Frcnn  Thrace  it  was  broe^t  to  Athens, 
where  it  wsa  odebrated  in  the  Peiiwis,  according 
to  the  schtdiast  on  nato,"  on  the  nmeteentb,  or, 
aoocNcding  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
imftv^fiOTumu,  referred  to  by  Proelos,"  on  ihe 
twentieth,  ef  the  month  Tbargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
atbensa  Minora.**  Herodotns"  says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  Pvoniao  women,  when  they 
saeiifloe  to  the  royal  Artemis,  nerer  oS^r  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (uvm  mpHv  Ka^MfOK). 
Thia  was  probably  at  the  BtviUtut.  The  Temjda 
of  BMit  was  called  BevdideMv." 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.   (Vid.  Hnuts.) 

BENEFI'GIUM,  BENEFICIAIUUS.  The  word 
beoefioium  is  equivalent  to  feodum  or  fief  in  the 
witters  on  the  feudal  law.  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable.^*  The  beneSciarius  is  he  who  haa  a  bene- 
fidom.  The  loim  benolioe  is  also  anilied  to  an 
OfHwatasttrsI  pretemeBt." 

The  term  beneftcium  is  of  fteqnent  ooenrrenee  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  ot  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  toa  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  dearly  derivatde  IVora 
the  fligiiifieation  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  met  npabliean  and  earUer  traperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicera,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or'  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state :  those  who  were 
inelnded  in  snch  report  were  said  im  heiuficiia  ad 
marnm  ieftrri."  /nteii<^'t«  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserv^  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  Uie  word  beiuficnm  may  have  reference  to  the 
aerrices  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  Uie  object  for 
which  their  services  ware  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
enoe  also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  thebeneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanns. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
on,  <v  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


1.  (PoOkx,  Onom.,  vui.,  «.)—».  (Att.  Pnoow,  m.\~-i.  (N. 
A,te,  «.>-i.  (Hml.,  i.)-3.  (H.  N.,  is.,  il.h-t.  {H.  N., 
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called  beneficiarii .-  this  pnctice  was  common,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Qrutcr,>  in  some  ot 
which  the  bcneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  wa  must  ondentand 
the  passage  of  Cssar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  su^- 
Rc  henejiaa  and  the  magna  eHenitla  of  Pompey  m 
Citerior  Spain.  Boiefictarias  is  also  used  by  Cm- 
Bar*  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  a 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was. 
It  midit  be  wj  kind  of  honour,  or  special  e^eaff- 
tion  mm  sorice.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festns*  to  munifex, 
hi  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  tqqmsed  to  one  who  ia  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service. 

It  anieafs  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  hook  eaUed  JAtr  Bem^fiei' 
onim.*  Hw  aeeretaiy  or  clerk  who  this  book 
was  called  a  ceaiauntertu  hcntfieiontm,  aa  qipeaia 
from  an  insciution  in  Gruter.* 

'BER'BERI  (^^pde/M).scGording  to  Rondelet,  the 
OondU  wMFgarUifera,  or  Mother  of  Peart,  meaning, 
aa  Adama  su[q>osea,  the  AviaUa  ntargantiftTa  of  later 
natmalists.*  Enstathins  makea  it  an  IniCan  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  wmg  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  teaooast,  lemi- 
ed  Barbaria.* 

"BERRIKOK'KA  (^epUmtKa),  a  iTOOnyme  cCtbe 
Malum  Armeiiiaaan,  or  Apricot. 

*BERYLLUS  ifi^XXoc),  the  Betyl,  a  precioaa 
stmie,  forming  a  sub-speciea  of  emerald.  Ttie  Ro- 
maiw  woold  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
stodding  their  cops  with  beryls,  and  benoe  Jnvcnal 
says,  "et  inayu^  herylto  Vitro  taut  pkiaU$."^* 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re- 
marks, *<  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  natore  with  emeialds."^i  Ae- 
cmdiag  to  thia  writer,  they  came  from  India,  and 
were  rarely  found  in  other  conntries.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  ohtmned 
from  Dauris,  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  "nicy  occar, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Sibnia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter."  The  normal  type  of 
tlie  Beryl,  asof  tbe  emerald,  is  the  bezaedial 
more  or.  less  modified ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete. >■  Pliny  seems  to  regard  thia 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  anp- 
pose  the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  riiape.  Hie 
same  writ^  enumerates  dgbt  different  kinds :  "  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  sfM  nu- 
rnio,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Beril  9ig%»-tiurine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  CkryttieryU,  and 
are  stMnevhat  vaguely  described  as  'pmUo  piiUidi- 
ores,  tti  in  ourrant  colorem  exeunte  fulgore.'  'Tbia 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  CkryMwate,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been,  in  &ct,  as  Pliny  says  srane  considered  it,  a 
muiend  yr^i  generit,  diff'erent  ftom  tbe  BeryL  It 
resemWed  m  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  bat  with 
stanewbat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
de8ctti>ed,  yet  it  is  not  im^obaUe  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  ana  to  which  Leh- 
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an  wu  tbe  fint  in  modern  tiiiKswbo  gare  the  an- 
cient mime.  Hie  fbitnh  Tsriet^r  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
ddov  tppnaduiig  tha  hyieintb ;  the  fifth  were 
ttrwd  aMUu  ;  the  aboh  vera  of  a  wax,  the  ser- 
nih  of  as  titn  eokmr.  Tbe  last  Tariety  spoken 
«f  byPtiay  resemUed  crjatal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impiiTftte&  These  were  probably  soch 
eryiulB  of  qnaits  as  are  often  found,  rendered  part- 
if  opaqae  by  (diloiite,  or  poietrated  by  capilUny 
oyatak  4f  qridote,  aotincrtit^  or  other  minerals. 
raayohsgita  tbai  Ae  Indiaos  stained  rock-crystal 
io  neb  a  viy  as  to  connterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
pecially the  Betyl."* 

BESTIAHII  i^pufi&x^^)  were  peiaons  who 
foQ^  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  dtber  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (cKcforcauMiMa*),  and  who  were  allowed 
arais,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  osnally 
penciled  to  have  oo  means  of  del^Mie  ^insttbe 
wild  beads.*  The  bestiarii,  who  fou^t  with  the 
besato  Ar  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  amnbera  in  tbe  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  mdcT  the  Empire,  aie  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tiact  from  the  gladtatora,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
ntber.*  It  amiearB  that  there  were  schoote  in  Rome, 
it  vbieb  persons  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beaMs  (jcAafa  Sgtttdrmm  at  ialiarionim*). 

■BETA  (rrtrAor,  •«r,  -lov,  -v,  or  ae6rXov)^tbe 
Beet,  or  Bete  w^gm^iM.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  v^etable  by  means  of  tiKir  col- 
sv,  samety.  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  tbe  lat- 
iCT  of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
vfciu  aras  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romsna 
had  liM  two  knids,  in  name  at  least,  the  Temal  aod 
isnmad,  taking  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
tbey  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured 
arwad  CireCT.* 

•BBrrONICA  and  BRETTANICA  (0errovtK^ 
ad  /Urrrmnr),  a  species  of  jriant,  commonly  called 
*ibe  Betony."  "  It  is  ahnost  inorediUe,"  obserres 
AdasM,  "how  mocb  of  eooftasioa  and  mistake  has 
aiiiea  itaat  dieae  toma.  With  reqiect  to  the 
Betaaiea  Paid  of  .^Egina,  the  most  probeble  opin- 
ion is  thst  hdd  by  Brahia,  namdy,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  7cnmM»  ogSamdu,  common  male  Speed- 
wcA,  «r  the  V.  aerpylUfotia,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
MSai^  GmUma't  iHctioiun,  the  former  of  these, 
sad  ia  the  flwtkrM  flan  of  ISr.  Mnrray,  the  latter, 
|tBia1hea«MnalBame,or«Panl'aBetony.*  The 
parmiMf,  wUdi  waa  merdy  a  ^ymmyme  of  tbe 
Kimar,  via  most  probably  either  the  Betenica  offi- 
ttMaiuj  or,  as  Sprengd  rather  thinks,  tiie  B.  aloptc- 
WW.  We  DOW  come  to  the  Bperravuc^  of  Diosoor- 
MesL  This  he  descnbes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
Otcn0t»  typi^),  hot  having  a  larger  and  TOngbAr 
kaf.  He  aacribeB  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  miich 
leedeied  ft  wefl  adapted  for  afi^ions  of  the  month 
nd  fraeea.  Paul  of  jGgina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
fares  his  fipernanic^  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  corn- 
Beads  it  tor  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  moatb, 
by  wIb^  he  no  doobt  means  Scurvy.  Hiis  is  the 
itaat  upon  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
viitlai  by  Antonins  Mnaa,  physician  to  Augustus. 
tUt  LMhM  was  pnbKdied  at  Znrioh,  A.D.  1087, 
viA  aocea  bf  Hamdbergina.  It  la  a  Mwt,  how^ 
OCT,  flffittle  Tdne,  eithar  in  a  {diilological  or  sden- 
ittftutafwiew;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  reason 
Mbt  the  gentuneness  of  the  work  which  we 
Mnmng,  in  a  Tsiy  learned  work, '  i>8  Ficra 
Htrb*  BriUoMcs,'  gires  an  intoeeting 
of  the  opioloaa  entertained  by  modem 
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anthoritieB  on  Botany  reepecting  this  herb.  He 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  CocUkari*, 
AnagaUiM,  ConMotiJa,  Vtromea,  Prunella^  &c  The 
most  probable  <qiniion,  however,  he  thinkB,  is  ttasl 
it  was  some  speclea  of  Dock  or  Rmmae.  Sprenfiel, 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  ^ba 
the  Rumex  It^drolapalhvm  or  AqiuHeat,  L.  In  eofr 
fiimation  of  this  new  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of  the  black  Dock'  by  Adtius."  AnwUier 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  VtUimiea,  derived,  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  eireamstanee  of  the  VeU 
tones  in  Spain  having  diacorered  this  herb.  It$ 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re- 
specting it :  "  ater  piu  virtu  eke  la  betiamca,"  **  tO 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica.'" 

•BH'XION  (|97r«»').  a  jriant,  which  WoodviQe, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  neariy  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  TiumiMgo  farfan^  or  Colt's-lboC. 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  bring  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  prtmerty  of  aiding  cou^  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  (pn^,  -QX^i  being  tbe  Greik. 
term  for  a  cough*).  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Colt's-foot,  is,  acconling  to  Adams,  mnch 
cried  up  in  En^and  at  the  present  day  as  a  core 
forcong^.1 

BIAlftN  AIER  Otafw  dfu;).  This  aeUon  miglit 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  uie 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  acicusation ;  and  we  team  from. 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdictioa  ot 
the  Forty.  xAcoonling  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  raviahen  ahotdd  pay  a  fine  of  100  dradum ; 
bat  othff  accounts  merely  state  generally  ^la^  tbe 
convict  waa  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  {par^v  t^v  ^Aadvv 
b^iXea^) ;  and  the  [daintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  states  as  a  party  medi- 
ately iiiju'Bd,  the  otiwr.  To  leooncile  these  ai>- 
counts,  Meier'  anppoaea  the  rape  to  have  beaa 
eatimated  1^  law  at  100  drac^inue,  and  tiiat  the 
plaintifi' fixed  the  damages  iA  reference  to  other  ii^ 
juries  simultaneous  with,  or  eonaeqeent  upon,  tbe 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  reapect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  actimi  ^taUm  is  to 
be  distingoisbed  from  t^X^,  in  that  the  former 
imi^les  ^e  employment  of  ac^nal  violeaee,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  aa  amonnteJ 
to  violence  in  the  contemiriation  of  htw,*  as,  for  in- 
stance, tiie  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  hia  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.* 

BIB'ASIS  0iiaotc}  was  a  kind  oi  gymnastic 
danoe,  much  practised  among  tbe  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  ■  The  dance  eoniiated  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind;  a  feat  of  whidi  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes" prides  herself.  Tbe  number  of  sueceas' 
fill  strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilfhl  re- 
ceived {Hizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  baa 
been  preserved  by  PoUnx,^*  that  a  Laconian  pA 
had  danced  the  bibaaia  a  thousand  times,  wbidi 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before.'*  Tbe 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  neariy  the  same  as  the 
pttBamr^tv,  which  Pottax"  ej^ains  by  «^  t6 
KoiQ  TOP  /Xovrdv  sofHi*,  oa  the  Bwaning  of  ^liMi 
see  Hesychins.^* 
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BIBUOPOl^  ■  booluellBr.i  pigkum^^* Sbo 
mMA  Hbtariiu,*  in  Greek  also  ^t^tUuF  xuinrAoc, 
^ifiUaKwrt^-*  The  sbop  was  called  aaotk- 
m  (AmAm),  or  Mfania  A'ftwM,*  or  mereljr  liini- 
ffik.*  Tbe  Roduuis  bad  their  Fatenwatnr  Row;  for 
the  iHblu^xds  or  libraiii  lived  nioetly  in  one  street, 
caHed  ArgUeUmi,  to  which  Martial  aDodes*  when 
addrassiBff  his  bode  w  the  jmispect  of  the  eritioiam 
it  would  meet  wiUi : 

"  Argiletanas  nian>  ItabUare  tabemas, 
Qnum  tibi,  pane  liber,  seriiwi  nottn  vaeeitt." 

Another  &TOurite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalarius.*  There  seems  also  to  have 
b^ea  a  sort  of  bookstalls  b^  the  temples  of  Yertum- 
nui  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  fmn  Itoraee^s  address 
^  his  book  uf  Epistles  :* 

**  Vertumnum  Janumjue,  liber,  ipeclare  viderit." 

i^ain,  HoBce**  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
beng  to  be  seen  at  the  ooniinoD  diopa  and  stalls,  to 
be  thnmbed  ow.  by  erery  peaaer^by : 
**iViitts  taknu  mMf  AsiMf,  neqiu  pUa  Ubdtoa  ; 

Qmw  nsnitt  inaudet  wlgi,  Htrmegmw^  THgtlU." 

Booksellets  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  thoa^ 
tbey  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny" 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  IjUgdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  bad  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  id 
u  amnsing  epigram,"  tells  a  person  called  Qointus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
oopy  of  bis  works,  tbat  he  could  get  (ma  at  Tij- 
Bbon'a,  the  botAseller : 

**&igu  mt  iaum  ito»tm  tiU,  QkwM,  Ubdtn; 
Nrnkabet^weiMttUUitftUTrypkoit." 

liw  booksdlerB  not  only  boM  books;  they  tran- 
bertbed  them  also,  and  emi^yed  persons  for  the 
poTpose ;  but  tbey  did  not  consider  themselTes  an- 
swerable slwsys  for  the  correctness  of  the  oopf." 
Soowtimes  the  anthcv  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
Vfao  might  have  bongbt  it.** 

On  the  sbop^oor  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  waa  a  list  of  the  titles  of  hoekB  on  sale; 
alhtsion  is  made  to  this  by  MartiaP*  and  by  Hor^ 
■ce." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
Teiy  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Mvtisl,  who  si^s,  for  examine,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
fats  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  fire 
denarii.^'  PUny  tbe  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  oBkrei  as  ma<A  as  four  hmidred  thousand  ses- 
terces  for  his  Commentarii  EUctonm  '* 

Books  tiien,  as  now,  often  found  tbetr  way  Into 
<ither  shops  bf»idea  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
■ebotdboys  had  ftequfmtly  to  ro,  for  example,  to  the 
Mimonger's  to  see  if  be  had  the  hotA  Uiey  want- 
ed.'* Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
identy  of  (bod  in  mnsty  nnused  books.** 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (fiMMd^itJi,  or  iirod^ini  ptS- 
■TJov),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
boolu  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  coUeotion  itself.*' 
Little  as  tbe  states  of  antt4}oity  dealt  with  tbe  in- 
Btmctiott  of  the  pet^le,  poUic  collections  of  books 
appear  to  hare  been  reiy  anoieoL  Hiat  of  Pisis- 
toatos  was  intended  fat  paUio  use  it  was  nbse- 
qoently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  Aboot  the 
=Mme  time,  Polyontes,  ^nnt  of  Samoa,  is  said  to 
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have  Ibnnded  a  binary.  In  tlie  best  days  of  Atbetta^ 

even  private  peisons  bad  laq^e  ctdlections  of  books ; 
the  most  inqiortant  of  which  we  know  anything  be* 
longed  to  Eoclid,  Enriindes,  and  Aristode.*  Strabe 
says*  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, msde  a  collection  books,  and  taoght  the 
Egyptian  Ungs  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The 
most  important  and  sj^did  putdic  hbraiy  of  an- 
tiquity was  tbat  founded  by  the  Ptolemie^  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptoleniy  Soter,  but  mcreased 
and  learraaged  in  nn  orderly  and  syslamstto  man- 
ner Iqr  PtoMuy  Hiibdelptoi,  wlio  also  tpfoiateA 
a  fixed  libiariui,  and  otherwise  prorided  for  the 
nsefotaiesB  of  tbe  mstitntion.  The  library  oC  the 
Ptfdemies  oontained.  accord  ing  to  Anlns  Gdlm^' 
700,000  Tcdsmes ;  according  to  Josephus,  000,000 ; 
and  aoe<n:dmg  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  diffir- 
ent  leekming  of  dlAient  anthors  m^  be  in  aome 
measnie,  peiupa,  reooneiled  1?  supposing  Uiat  th^ 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  tbs  libra- 
ry;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  qnnter 
of  tbe  ci^  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Smpeion.  Ptolemy  I%iladelidius  bought 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  the  lihraiy,  and  Ptot- 
eroy  Eoe^etes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
grot  part  of  Uus  splendid  lUnniy  was  comomed  bjf 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Jalins  Casar : 
siHite  wiiteis  say  that  the  wlitde  was  boned ;  hot' 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  ststed  above  seeaw 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  tu.  At  any  rale,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  oontinoed  in  a  fiourishing  condition  till  it  wan 
destn^ed  by  the  Arabn  A.D.  840.*  Connected 
with  tbe  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  tbe  qonr- 
ter  of  Alexandres  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  tbe  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Musenoa) 
was  given.  Here  many  ikroured  literati  pursued 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  leo- 
tnies  also  were ddivered.  (Kid.  AvntTeuvii.)  Tbe 
Ptolemies  wwe  not  long  withuut  a  rival  in  neal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamua,  became  a  petron  of 
literature  and  the  sciesces,  and  estsblished  a  Ul>rft' 
ry,  which,  in  spite  of  tbe  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continu^  to  increase,  till 
Antonhw  made  it  a  presoit  to  Cletqiatra.* 

The  first  pubUe  library  in  Rome  was  that  founded 
by  Asinius  PoUio,'  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberia- 
tia  (vid.  Atbium)  on  Mount  Aventine.*  Julius  Ca- 
sar  had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  IttKaryt  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented 
by  his  death.*  The  lUnaiytrf'Foaw  was  firtlowed 

S'  that  ot  Aognanis,  in  the  Temide  of  ApoUn  oa 
ount  Palatine,*"  and  UMther,  bibliothece  Octavi- 
ana  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia),  ta 
the  theatre  of  Mare^us.*'  There  were  slso  li^- 
ries  on  the  Cuiitcd,**in  the  Tan[4e  of  Peace,**  in 
tbe  palace  of  Tiberioa,**  besides  tlie  Ul|aan  Ubiazy. 
which  was  tin  most  ftmona,  fimnded  by  Tnyan,^* 
called  V\fiaa  from  bis  own  nam^  Ul^us.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  ornament 
to  his  thermB." 

Private  collections  of  bocdcs  were  made  at  Roma 
soon  after  tbe  secmd  Punic  war.  The  xeal  of  Ci- 
cero, AtticuB,  and  others  in  increasing  their  libra- 
ries  is  weH  known."  It  became,  in  lact,  the  iaahiatt 
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to  hm  I  nam  degaiitly  fmnUied  as  a  Hbrarj,  and 
meiieJ  fat  that  paipose.*  HowOTer  fgnorant  or 
DtfadioQi  a  penoa  might  be,  it  wu  fiuhitmable  to 
appear  leaned  by  hanag  a  library,  thoogh  be  night 
■em  ena  read  the  tmea  of  the  books.  S^ieca 
eoadanM  the  rage  for  mere  book-eoUeoting,  and 
laUea  tboae  who  were  more  ptoaaed  with  theout- 
atde  than  the  inside.  Lneian  wrote  a  aepaiate 
piece  to  eooae  this  ocnnmoii  SaXty  (apdf  AniiStifTW 

A  UbcaiTieaerallr  had  aa  eastern  aspect:  "Unu 
«Mi  sMlwh'w  fMiuUt  bmai :  ilem  m  itUwuUeM 
nri  urn  fafcwtsa/."* 

la  HfTcdaaeam  a  library  fhlty  foraisfaed  was  dis- 
eovend.  Round  the  wails  It  had  eases  containing 
the  boob  ia  rolls  (vid.  Lisbb)  ;  these  cases  were 
DmsberaL  It  was  a  reiy  small  room;  so  small 
that  a  peisoB,  by  stretching  oat  his  arms,  eould  touch 
both  adet  of  iL  The  cases  called  either  or- 
sMnM,*flr  iocvUmnU,*  or  fanUt^'  or  ntdt.*  Asln- 
iDsPolBs  had  set  the  ftriiion  in  his  public  library 
of  afaraiqg  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  edebrsted  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Mioorra 
nd  As  Hues.  Tbls  examine  was  soon  followed 
ii  Ae  priTste  libraries  of  the  rich.*  Martial*  sends 
Is  Us  tovther  Turanhis  a  eoi^  of  some  rerses, 
vUih  he  sent  with  a  host  of  himsdf  to  ATitus,  who 
viMtohnTeabn«orMutlaliDhis]U>nuy.  So, 
it  the  HMnuT  which  Hadrian  Ibonded  at  Athens, 
then  were  mK^um  i-faH^taoi  KtKoofimih>a  nai  ypa- 
fscrsnueirai  d^  a^rd^iGUa."  Tbediargeof 
the  Branea  in  Rome  was  giren  to  persons  called 
kkmiL  <r*d.  LaaABiss.) 

BfKOS  ifimot%  the  name  of  an  eartheo  vessel  in 
eoHBun  nee  among  fttK  Oreeks."  He^yehhis^*  de> 
isn  it  SB  a  (mycvor  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
hoMiac  wine,''  and  salted  meat  and  fish.**  Herod- 
ma**  ipeaks  of  ^Uovt  foiPiK^tovi  Kardymot  olvov 
rUasT,  which  some  ctMmnentators  interpret  by 
'nasds  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  fnll  of 
wine."  bit  as  Enstathins**  speaks  of  olvov  foivuct- 
vn  ^UoTt  we  on^  pnbaU;  to  read  in  Herodotus  fil- 
■MCjMKKfb*,  K.  r.  X.,  "vessels  faB  of  palm  wine." 

BIDENa   (Fid.  Risnon.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  |riaoe  where 
say  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (fulguritva^  'X 
«  wheie  say  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
belied.  Ssch  a  pilace  was  conrid^ed  sacred, 
frietta,  nte  van  calM  bidentales  (L  e.,  taetrdout), 
eeBmet  the  emti  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
fiffetaing;  sad  everything  that  had  been  soorched, 
and  boned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
■ar.**  The  ofidating  priest  was  said  condere  /uf- 
gvf*  he  Artber  consecrated  the  spot  by  saoiA- 
CBg  a  two-year-old  sbeep  (Hdau),  whence  the  name 
«f  the  place  and  of  tbe  priest,  and  abo  erected  an 
■tet  aad  anRonaded  it  with  a  wbU  pr  ftoce.  It 
was  net  aftnraUe  to  tread  on  the  place,**  or  to 
taadt  k,  or  evM  to  look  at  it.*>  Stnnetnnea  a  U- 
rieatil  nUefa  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  fhun  length 
of  time;  was  Teatored  and  renovated  ;**  but  to  re> 
*ne  the  hennda  of  one  (sMtvcrv  ttdntioQ,  or  in  any 
v^toviolaie  ila  anered  ^ecincta,  was  considered 
HwrieffB."   nam  the  paaeagB  In  Horace,  it  1^ 
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peais  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  w^aa 
guil^  of  profaning  a  bidental  would  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  i^rensy ;  and  Seneca*  mentions  an* 
other  belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fvIguriiH  were  not 
moved,  bat  were  raried  on  uie  spot.* 

BIDL£I  {^idtaloi),  called  in  inscriptions  0lSeoi  fx 
pUhoi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastio  exercises.  Their 
bouse  of  meeting  {ipx^)  io  the  maricet- 
place."  They  were  either  five*  or  nx  in  number/ 
and  bad  a  president,  who  is  called  In  inserfptions 
lepMnf  fiaiov.*  BSckh  conjectures  that  ^Utoi  or 
^iAwu  ia  the  Laoonian  form  for  Idvoi  or  Fti5vot,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  amon^  the  youth.* 

Valkenaet*  supposes  that  the  bidici  were  the 
same  as  the  ropofvAoMr,  and  that  we  ought  to  rnat 
in  Panaaniaa,*  cot  iMftofuXAnv  mMiUvunf  fitii^, 
«F,  instead  of  sot  viftofakiiam  sal  Ko^ov/ihmv  fit- 
6u&av :  hot  the  inseriptioos  given  by  BSekh  ataosr 
that  the  Iddiai  and  Mytsfd^auf  were  two  e^Male 
daases  of  officera. 

BIGA  or  BIOjG,  in  Greek  irwc^jta  or  omoptc 
[bijuge  airTiculum**),  a  vdiiole  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animala.  This  kind  of  torn-out  ia  said  bf 
Pliny  {bigot  primum  Phygvm  jwudt  nolio**)  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  nrygiuis.  It  is  ooe  of  the 
roost  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  fiur  the  most 
oanmcHt  (^vvoi  Imroi**).  Four-horse  diariots  are 
also  mealioned.^*  Hiny**  mentions  a  chsriot  drawn 
bysix  bcHses.  This  was  the  Largest  number  nsnal 
under  the  cnmeron but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
iriiich  Nero  drove  at  the-Olymine  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses.**  Th«  name  biga  was  applied  more  ta 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri* 
umphs,  and  on  other  pablic  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  eveiy-day  Ufe.*'  The  form  of 
the  btga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  dfyia  or  Sdfpot, 
being  a  r^bo-  short  csixisge  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behmd,  upon  which  the  driver  usoaQy 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  ent  in  the  neit 
article.   (Ftd.  Bmatos.) 

BIGATUS  (i.  e.,  numnrnt),  a  silver  denaiins,  oa 
which  the  rafffesratatlMi  of  a  biga  was  stamped.^ 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  aa 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says**  that 
the  Germans,  slthon^  moelly  practising  bsTter* 
still  had  no  objecuon  to  old  and  well-known  cotna 
(wamtM  ttUrem  tt  diu  notam\  such  as  bigtUl. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argmtttm  Ugatam.'*  The 
value  was  difier«it  at  different  times.  <  Vii.  DtnA- 
aiDo.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  qa&driga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
oaUed  Quadrigatuf.  The  annexed  cuts,  refsnsenfr* 
[nf  a  btgstos  and  qnadrigatus,  are  taken  max  eoioa 
in  the  witidi  MnseaOL 
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BITUUEN. 


BIPENNI8.  {Vii.  Stovnt.) 
BIRE'MIS  vftB  used  in  two  sisnificatiooi.  I.  It 
rignified  a  ship  with  two  banks  <H  oars,  an  exidana- 
tion  of  the  construction  of  which  is  giTen  in  the  ar- 
ticle Nini.  Such  ships  were  called  iUfnra  hj  the 
Gieeks,  which  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  \lp*e 
Don^thu  ioM  piute  kabet  Hcrotayi  and  Hirtins 
[C^pit  ez  to  pnUtopenterem  unam,  trirenua  iuaa,  ii- 
eroUu  wto*).  II.  It  aionified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars.*  in  whidi  aease  it  moit  be  used  lay  Hmee 
vbenhesays: 

**  THmc  flu,  hrmit  pratidio  tctfhot 
TiHum  per  JBgeoa  tioiuiltua 

Attra  ferett  gemiiauqiu  PeUux.'^ 

BIRRHUS  (fil^,  Pip(K),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  ahooldeis,  and  waa 
•ometimes  etevated  bo  as  to  eorer  the  head.  On 
tfie  fonner  aocoont  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian  with  the  Uuerna,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
oowi,  or  cttMltu*  It  bad  a  long  nap  {mmpliih^tu, 
I.  e.,  amphitnallut,  vtUon**),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  {bir- 
rkuM  cMtornu').  In  consequence  ot  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  (bjfrrhum  rigentem').  Aecord- 
inf  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  etther  dear,*  or  ao  cheap  aa  to  be  pordkaaed  by 
the  oDmmoo  people. 

Theee  garments,  aa  well  as  laoema,  were  woven 
at  Canusinm  In  Apulia ;  and  probably  their  name 
{kyrrhtM,  i  e.,  irvfifiof)  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our  of  Uie  wool  for  which  that  district  was  cele- 
brated. Tb^  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
-Gaol,  espeeiaUy  anuHig  the  Atr^mtes."  Soon  af- 
terward they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhoa  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pab- 
Ushed  A.D.  803,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
nom  of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
cammonly  used  throughoot  the  Roman  empire. 

*BlSON  (fiOw),  "the  name  of  a  sob-genus  of 
the  grans  ho$  (<  ox*),  canprebending  two  living  spe- 
ciea,  one  of  them  tbe  Enn^)ean,  now  become  very 
Bcarce,  and  verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitadinooa.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  bae  thrown  some  obecturity  over  the  Euro- 
paaa  speeiaB.  Pennant,  in  hie  *  Britidi  Zocdogy,' 
after  stating  his  belief  that  tbe  ancient  wiW  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  BUomtes  juhtH  of  Pliny,  thoa 
continues :  '  The  Urns  of  the  Hsrcyntan  forest,  de- 
•cribed  by  C»8ar,  was  of  ^ia  kind,  tbe  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modem  Oermans  Aureeka,  i.  e.,  Bot 
nheslrU.'  This  opinion  is  not  omrect.  Tbou^ 
torn  an  parts  of  CMar^  deaoiptfoD  applieable  to 
the  European  Blaon,  there  ia  one  atrikiiigdiaraeler* 
iatio  which  fbibids  us  to  conclude  that  Casar*s  Unis 
was  identical  with  it  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
■oo  will  convince  us  that  it  couM  never  have  afforded 
the  boms  whose  amplitude  Cnsar  cdebrates.  In 
the  Arekaolagi*  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  bora  is  amosed  to  have  belmiged  to  tbe 
bison  or  boflUo.  Tliat  it  raig^t  have  belonged  to  a 
bolBilo  is  not  imposuble ;  bnt  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  frran  the  following  de- 
eeription :  '  It  ia  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  Hiree  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
■diameter,  bring  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thleknesa  oftmj  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
•deep;  but  £uther  on  It  is  thicker,  bring  not  so  moch 
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or  so  neatly  perftrated.*  Sndi  a  ham  indead 
have  crowned  the  bead  Cesar's  Uma,  a  speciea 
which  Cavler  believes  to  be  extinct.  Cesar's  Urns, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  woold  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Biton  jw- 
batu*  of  Pliny,*  which  he  aeems  to  diattogui^  from 
the  Vru»,  was  the  Eunpam  Bimh,  or  Avrocki ;  and 
thoDgb,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  tbe  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Psonia, 
called  a  Bonanu,  after  he  baa  dismissed  bis  Bi- 
totdtM  juhali,  and  with  every  aiq>earaoee  of  a  con- 
clusion on  his  part  that  the  Botutnu  and  Bison 
Were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,'  will  lam  Utile  donht 
that  tbe  Bum  juAaiuM  and  Bmasos  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovoovof  or  Bovacoc  of  Aristotle  (lor  tbe 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  Bioruv  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  Earoptan  Bwon,  tbe 
AvroehM  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zvir  of 
the  Poles,  the  r«iini«  P.aomu$,  dec,  of  Jonston  and 
others^  VAvroehM  and  U  BoMimt  of  "BaBSam,  Bm 
l7nMof  Bodd«Kt,and  AwBoMMsof  UnnMia.  Co- 
Tier  etmsidera  it  as  certain,  that  the  Eonipnn  Bi- 
eon,  the  latj^eat,  or,  at  least,  tbe  moat  maasm  of  ^ 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
stiU  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithoanisn  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  WaUadiia,  and 
the  neighbonAood  of  the  CanoBsaa,  ia  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.  Fidlowing 
out  this  subject  witii  his  usnal  indnstiy  and  abili^, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  onto  state,  that  if  Europe 
poss^sed  a  UrvMt  a  Thar  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Biam  or  the  Auredu  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  it*  remaba  that  the  speciea  can  be  Inuied ; 
such  remaina  aie  ftund,  in  the  akulla  of  a  qteriea  of 
ox,  different  from  tbe  Awredu,  in  the  snperfictal 
beds  of  certain  districta.  This,  Cavier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Uma  of  tbe  ancients,  the  original  <^  our  do- 
mestic Ox;  the  stock,  pertiaps,  whence  oar  wild  cat- 
tle descended ;  while  tl)e.Aitroci«ofthe  present  day 
ia  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonssus  of  tho 
ancients,  a  species  whidi  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  ycHce. — Ihe  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  tiie  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  wotdly  Air.  and  the 
reaidaiee  in  mountain  forests,  cause  tiie  BiaoB  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  CatobtefKne  gen- 
era than  tbe  Buflhioes."*  For  «ome  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  aocientB  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Bvsaus. 

BISSEXTUM. .  {Yii.  Cauitdak,  Romih.) 

BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTIU9  annus;.  (FidL 
Calkhdik,  Roman.) 

•BITinriEN,  a  Latin  word  osed  by  Tacitas, 
niny,  and  other  Roman  writera,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  a^qteara  \a 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  irtaira,  Ktrra, 
"pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having inobably been" ptc- 
wnaC*  The  eonesponding  Greek  word  ia  vai^nc 
(in  modem  Latin  u^AaJfum),  (or  miaiiAk  no  aatta&o* 
lory  deiivatiuD  has  been  assigned.  The  most  vp- 
proved  kind  of  Bitomen  was  tivB  Jewish,  from  Lafca 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea) ;  but  Bitumen  ia  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  Dq>htha.  to 
that  of  dty,  Bolid,  black  asphaltum,  waa  weD  known 
and  much  used  among  the  anoienta.  They  appnr 
to  have  employed  boUi  Maltha  and  melted  Aqm^ 
turn  as  a  cement  in  the  oonstraction  of  tnildinga, 
dec.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  waDe  of  Biff- 
Ion  were  constrnoted  were  cemented  by  a  hitumea, 
which  was  found  abnndantly  in  that  vicinity  oa 
siffiogs,  or  floating  on  the  river  la,  which  fell  into 
tbe  Enphxatea.  A^ialtam  or  Maltha,  either  pui« 
or  mixed  with  a  liqnid  extracted  froan  the  cedar, 
was  emiJoyed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 
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tefies.'  Itt  ^xisi  Amhaltom  «w  4af  tnm  fan* 
nn  m  a  woGi  Mate-'  In  Zante  (the  •nciaiit  Zaigni' 
Au)  ihcn  is  a  ^tch  qnin^  we  know  to 
kiTe  been  at  woik  for  Bbowe  SOOO  jein.'  At  Ag- 
lifeuum,  in  Sieify,  a  apeoiea  of  liquid  bitoueo  was 
Hmed  in  lanqis  as  a  aobatitute  for  mL*  The  prin- 
cij«l  tBgndient  in  tbe  celebrated  Greek  fire  ts  sup- 
yoNd  KlaHoth  to  have  been  aoiae  Tarie^  of 
Aiphihiiin.—jKbwic»  is  now  employed  aaagw^^ 

torn,  Mwnpw^gnHinj  mwral  igflffminiiMA  hnjljiMi  nf 

diffneitt  deffrees  of  .consistenc;',  oame^,  Naphtha, 
Fetioleam,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  A^al- 
tum.  Froia  the  desoiiptton  of  aa^aXrot  given  by 
IhoscorideB,  it  would  appear  that  he  ^iplisd  the 
term  sot  o^j  to  ibe  BUumat  aoUdtm,  or  Anhaittifn, 
ofWiOemi  bat  likewise  to  the  man  liqntd  wats  of 

BiABHZ  AIEH  (0XaAiK  Hxn).  This  action  was 
avaiUile  in  all  eases  in  which  one  person  had  sns- 
taiiud  I  loss  b;  the  oomhict  of  another ;  and  from 
the  iostances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  iiyaiy  <H^gviated  in  a  &qU  of  omissioD  or 
coouniEsioo,  or  inqiaired  the  actoal  fortune  of  the 
fbatiff  or  his  ijroapective  adTantage,  the  action 
mold  ^  aod  might  be  maiittaised.  against  the  de- 
feadaiL  It  iiv  of  eonrKt  impossible  to  nmmeiBte 
aUifae  paitinilar  eases  upon  which  it  wooM  arise, 
te  the  two  great  classes  into  which  0Xd£ai  may  be 
&vided  are  the  hfitofm.  and  the  adcofioi.  The  first 
of^^wfll  iodnde  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
fclfilinfBi  of  a  contract  to  whicb  a  praal  bond  was 
aneied,  and  those  in  i^ioh  the  law  ^eeified  the 
paaby  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  open  oonvictton ; 
Oe  Mcaad,  aU  iiytviee  of  pn^Mi^  whidi  the  law 
U  not  aped^  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  poBiihed  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
danage  if  the  offenoe  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
by  a  hme  compensation.*  Besides  the  general 
md  fflLStKi  otiun  mcwB  apeeifie,  as  to  the  aaton 
of  ihs  case,  am  fteqnently  added  to  the  names  of 
attions  of  this  kind,  as  it^paimSuv,  nrpmridov,  /u- 
nUicf,  and  the  tike.  Thededaratiimof  thei^in- 
tiflr  aeema  alwi^  to  hare  began  with  the  words 
"Efia^  ft,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  deacnption  of  the  mjury,  aa  o^x  imii- 
dose  ^  H  if/jr^puv  m  Demosthenes.'  The  prop- 
er eomt  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  htigar- 
tion;  aad  wha  we  oonsder  that  the  damage  d<uie 
if  Phflodeon  to  the  cake-woman*s  basket.*  and 
auppuaiLktoos  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er,  tbereby  rendering  socfa  peiaon  liable  to  an  ac- 
tioB,  i^aijupTvpuiv,*  were  equall]^  0Xu6ai  at  Attic 
bw,  As  varied  of  Ibe  actions,  aod,  ccHiseqnently, 
af  the  joriedicciOBs  under  which  they  fdl,  will  be  a 
wfleient  exeuse  fiir  ttie  abs^ce  of  farther  qiecifi- 
cuioo  iqMn  this  point. 

'BLATTA  (<^^X  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  iosetttrftbe  &mily  of  the  Orthoptera, 
ad  of  whidi  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
bods.  From  thur  ahmining  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
peatbem  the  epithet  of  Luafugte.  Ouroookroaoh 
Kkmgs  to  the  BlattB,  being  the  BUtU  Americana. 
Hb;**  menlioM  serenl  medioal  ^^ieotionB  of 
Bats,  after  having  been  either  tritnrated  or  boiled 
■id.  They  were  found  serviceatde  in  cnnidaiids* 
^  As  ear,  in  eases  e€  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
«aRL  Sefaneider  supposes  the  <nAfir  of  Lucian  to 

■hag  tffibeelaasXcpwaMiL.  The  of  Di- 
would  Mem  to  be  the  Bbttfl  Orintaiu." 
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BCEOTABCH. 

*BI£NNUS  OUfms),  eaUed  By  Pliny  Bbminis. 
the  Bleniqr  «  Butterfiy-fiah  {Mamiua  oeulariM,  L.). 
It  Is  about  seven  inches  itmg,  and  has  a  slimy  mn- 
cus  smeared  over  the  skin,  to  whkh  it  owes  ito 
name,  from  the  Greek  fiJLiwa,  "mucus,"  **  slime." 
Athennus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blenny  kind  are  viviparoos.* 

•BLETON,  BUTON,  or  BUTTON  0^tw,  0U. 
rm,  BJUrtaw),  the  herb  Xiu  or  Btitu,  a  kind  of  beet. 
Staokhoose  and  Diobaeb  agree  with  the  older  com- 
mentatora,  that  it  ia  the  Amaratukug  BlUvm ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di> 
oscoridm,  although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  he 
bad  set  it  down  as  the  Bliium  aipitatum,'  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Biitom  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  inteUecti  or  the  tame  and  1911^ 
itless  in  disposition. . 

•BOA.   (Kid.  Dbaoo.) 

BO£DROM'U  (SonOpottta,  4  and  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  BoSdromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
muis.*  The  name  Boedriunius,  by  which  Ap<dlo 
was  called  in  Boeotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,*  seems  to  indicate  that  1^  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  hia 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oradee,  afforded  assisU 
ance  in  the  dangers  of  vrar.  The  origin  of  Xhe  fes- 
tival ia,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  Grecian  atory.  Plutarch*  says  that 
Tbeseua,  in  hia  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
rave  battle  till  after  he  had  oflbred  a  sacrifice  to 
Fboboa ;  aad  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  an^ 
oessfol  battle  wUcHi  took  place  in  the  month  of  Btv 
edromion,  the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  tinwh 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Uie  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip- 
ides,* ttie  fe^val  derived  its  name  aod  origin  from 
the  otroumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  £redk> 
tiieos,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  tqr  Eomdpas, 
Xuthoa  or  (according  to  Fhiloidiorus  in  Harpooift- 
tion,  a. «.)  Ida  son  Ion  came  to  their  ass^tance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partio- 
nlars  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artonis. 

BO&DROMION.  (Ftd.CALBin>u,GBi:KK.) 

BOETHE'TICE.   (Fid.  MamciMA.) 

BCEOTARCH  (Bowrdfi^  or  Boturup^of  )■  The 
Bceotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Ame  in  Tbes- 
saly.'  Sixty  yeara  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by4he  Thesaalians,  and  settled  in 
the  counti^y  then  called  Cadme'is,  but  afterward  Bc^ 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  -with  its  {wreT^tt  or  {vfiftopot  (inhale 
itants  of  the  same  /lolpa  or  district)  hving  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  vrith  dependant  territoriea, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  fomier  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Bmotian  le- 
gends.* The  names  are  difibrently  given  by  differ- 
ent writera  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
oertain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  the 
B<eotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  ita  head,  the  de> 
pend  ancles  1^  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bceotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neishboup* 
ing  chief  city,  as  Cynoscephaln  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
mon^,  to  nuke  tip  ttie  contingent  fnmisbed  by  the 
state  to  yAuxA  they  beloiiged,  to  the  general  con. 
fbderacy.*  Of  the  mdependent  states,  Thocydidea** 

1.  (PHny,  H.  N.,  TOdi.,9.— AtheiwM,Tii.,  c  M.— Ci»r(«., 
An.  King.,  vol.  h.,  p.  173.)—*.  (ThMphrHf.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  1.— 
DioKar.,  ii.,  14S.)-4.  (HUlir,  DmiHu,  ii.,'9;  4  5->-4.  (Pm*., 
iz.,lT,>l.  — CBllim.,HTmn.ij>^,W>-4.  (Tha*.,  S7 J  —  «. 
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aeaUoM  wrcn  1^  Dune ;  md  glrM  oa  naMM  fiir 

ooQcluding  th^  io  the  time  of  the  Peloponuerian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  norober,  Thebea 
being  the  chief.  PlatM  had  withdrawn  from  tbem, 
and  plaoed  itself  onder  the  proteetion  of  Athens  u 
B.C.  619 ;  and  in  B.C.  874,  Tbeamc,  an- 
other member  of  the  leBgae,  was  destroyed  by  the 
.Tbebans> 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Biaatia  seems  to 
-have  had  its  A^iof  «ad  fSovA^.*  The  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  bad  bqc- 
oeeded  to  the  priest^  ftmctiona  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  execotive  anthority. 
The  polemarcbs,  who,  in  tieatioB  and  agreeoKiits, 
are  mentioned  next  to  the  arcbon,  had  some  eieo- 
ntive  authority,  but  did  not  command  forces ;  «.  g., 
they  could  imiHison,'  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  Bat,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  at  the  ooafei&iaiaj — 
ipx'*^  Koiv^  hoiunivt  most  (nrobaUy  always  a 
Tbebaa.*  His  name  was  afll»d  to  all  alliances 
and  eompneta  whidi  ooncenied  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  ThuOTdides* 
calls  the  four  cooncils,  who  directed  the  aflaira  of 
the  league  {iirav  t6  iciipof  txovoi).  On  important 
questtoas  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
aame  author  speaks  of  them  as  4  and  in> 

fcrms  us  that  the  determmitinns  of  the  Baotawhs 
fsquired  the  ratifieatimi  of  this  body  before  tb^y 
were  valid.  We  will  now  exjdain  who  these  Boeo- 
tarchs  were.  They  were  property  the  militazy  heads 
«f  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states ; 
bat  we  also  find  them  discharging  Uie  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  2n  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thocydides*  as  fonning  an  alliance 
viUi  foreign  states;  as  reeetvhic  anfoasaadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
irther  oouDtries ;  and  acting  as  Uie  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  ^oviii  refused  tq 
sanctioD  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  ease  to  viiich  we  are  now  aOoding.  An- 
other instanoe  in  irtueh  the  BcBotandw  wear  aa 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agenutoa,  m 
his  embarking  from  Anlis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  whoa 
th^  prevented  him  ofibring  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.* Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  BceotarchB  was 
«f  a  militaiy  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  fidd  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states;  and  when  at 
hooDUB,  tfaqr  took  whatever  measuree  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operationB  of  the  league  or 
trf" their  own  state:  examine,  we  read  of  <nie  of 
the  Theban  Bteotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
eome  ib  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
beiu  ready  to  attack  Plat»a.*  Each  state  of  the 
confederal^  elected  one  Bteotarcb,  the  lliebans 
two  ;*  althoo^  mi  one  occauoo,  1. 1.,  after  Um  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pehn^das  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
ofthere  being  three  at  Thmes."  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  nnmber 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Bceotarchs  by  Tbucydides,'*  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  484).  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  reniect  to  his  meaning : 
some  understand  him  to  speu  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Bteotaieha.  Dr.  Ai^ 
mU  ia  disposed  to  adopt  tbe  last  number;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Bceotarchs,  so  that  the 
non^  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  tbe  time  of 
the  bottle  <rf'L6iustn(B.C.  871),  wa  find  asven  B(b- 


atante  mantioMd;*  on  aaoAer  occasion,  wImi 
Greece  was  invaded  hy  the  Gaols  (B.C.  S79X  we 
read  of  foar.  Uvy*  states  thst  there  were  twdve ; 
but,  b^bre  tbe  time  (B.C.  171)  to  wbidi  Us  sUte- 
DMDt  iefer%  Flalm  bad  ben  rBBBiled  to  tbe  leagw 
StiD  the  nnmber  mentloMd  In  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  nuBober,  faiaamneh  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  an  the  Bcsotanba  wwe  sent  oat  by  duir 
spective  states  on  every  e^ieditioD  or  to  evenr 
battle. 

Tbe  Btsotardw,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, ftafmed  a  cooncil  of  war,  tbe  decisions  of  which 
were  detennbed  Ml  by  a  m|^rity  of  votes,  the  pre» 
ideiit  beini  ooe  of  the  two  ThriiuL  BflBotarchs  irtw 
oommanded  altonalely.*  /Their  period  aerviea 
waa  a  year,  heginoing  about  the  winter  solstioe ; 
and  whoever  oontinned  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.*  E^Hminoodaa  and  PdofMaa 
did  so  on  thar  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  969),  bat 
their  emlnoit  services  saved  them ;  in  fiKt,  tbe 
judges  did  not  even  oome  to  a  vote  respeeting  Um 
former  (oWi  &pxkv  "P^  ahvB  ^Mai  npi  ^^^fm'). 
At  the  expiration  of  tbe  year,  a  Bteotarch  waa  digi> 
Ue  to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pefopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.*  From  the  case  of  Epsminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Tbebas 
jadMi(dMOTniOifor  tnu^reasiOQ  of  tbe  lawirbidi 
limited  the  time  of  aOm,  we  nay  ooodode  that 
eadi  Dteotarch  was  leaponsible  to  his  own  ataia 
alone,  and  not  to  tbe  genand  body  cflba  ftnrooui- 
cils. 

Mentktn  is  made  of  an  election  of  Beotarcha  by 
Livy.*  He  flutfaer  infbrms  us  that  the  Ingue  (con- 
ctfiKfli)  was  broken  19  by  the  ReraAa  B.C.  171.* 
Still  ft  mast  have  been  partially  revived,  as  we  ara 
told  of  a  sec(md  teeaking  up  by  the  Romans  after 
the  destmction  of  Coring,  B.0. 146.* 

•BOCA  or  BOCE  (0uc9.  Aiistot. :  0[^as  : 
/3ouV',  AtbenKus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length ;  hat,  acoordiog  to  Willooghby,  Us  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleaunt.  Opinan  makes  mentknt 
of  two  spedes.  Rondelet  coigectorea  that  the  aeo- 
ond  waa  a  q>ecies^  Mitna,  meaning,  as  Adaoos 
supposes,  the  Span*  MatiA. 

•BOrrOS  C^ror),  a  apedea  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle."  It  ia  supposed  to  be  tbe  CoUw  Go- 
Mo,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thutnb.  According  to 
Aitedi,  an  <dd  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  koItoc-** 

•BOLBOI  (^oA&m),  a  geoaral  name  for  bolboos 
roots."  With  regard  to  the  fSoAUf  Mud^,  Adamn 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
.£gina :  "  It  is  not  wdl  ascertained  what  the  eaco- 
lent  boOii  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardooin  conjeo* 
tares  that  they  w.ere  a  ddicious  kind  of  otuona. 
Matthiotus  and  Nonniua  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengd  inclines,  with  Dalediamp  and  Sibtborp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Moseaii,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  accoont  cX  tbem  given  hf 
Serapion,  who  calls  than  '  Cna  n%e  tumeU;  agrees 
better  wUh  the  coiuectnre  of  Hardooin.  Eustathins 
also  says  that  tbe  BuKkis  was  a  wild  onioo.""  Tbo 
PdkBic  humnAQ  is  referred  by  Matthidoa  to  tbe 
Mfueari  Jf«aeAdAt» ;  by  Dodonsns  to  the  Aiareunis 
JatfuStt;  by  Lonied-  to  the  SeUUi  Hfeli*;  by  Sa>- 
liMejftaiboOrmUuftibmtlyeJafMeas  andbyCaia* 
eranns  to  tbe  Nareutut  fotttau.  S[«enget  Father 
inclines  to  tbe  opinion  of  Dodonans.  Sieibach 
hcdds  the  ^XB6t  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hymem- 
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BONA. 


iB  1 1  ■lilt.  StaoUMOM  betilttfls  betmen  a 
lyeaes  of  Gariic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  troth 
gf  the  mtfto'  waaU  appear  to  be,  that,  as  varioiu 
kfantnoti  are  poaaoaaed  of  emetic  p(nran,Uie 
Inm  wn  iHilied  IB  a  looae  mamier  by  the  aDotonta. 
DmoondM  and  moat  of  the  malical  anthoritiea 
mte  tbat  the  eaoolmt  BaJboa  is  aphiodinacaL' 

fiOMBTLlUSC^ttiMAwr),  a  diinkiog-Tessdwith 
•  Tery  sanvw  mooth,  whcmee  it  is  called  irMrrop); 
•r  frwifftyt*  The  name  i>  aqipoeed  to  have 
kaea  fciawl  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
lisnd  nnkH  ia  paaaiiig  throng  a  nunnr  openiog 

•BOMBTLIDS  (^iyt«ta4or),  a  species  of  bisect, 
ef  the  enter  Dijt/tta^  distingui^ied  chiefly  by  hav- 
ing a  loa|  poinacis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  doaen.  Id  tfaeir  ffigbt  they  emit  a  humming 
■onod,  vfcmMifeBirBarae,  ftam^cyitei^  "to  hum." 
ArisiailB  vBold  atvaar  to  have  been  wdl  acqoaint- 
•d  with  tba  One  n«eiea  irtodi  modern  natnralists 
hiiB BMsed  JiBSKtjfoi  si^Br,  A vmar^  tndB.iiuii- 
Mi.  TVk;  bowerer,  most  Bot  be  eoafiMmded  with 
tbs  Bmiyx  am,  or  Silkwoim. ' 

BOMBTX.  (V^Sbeica.) 

BOMOS.  (VM.AJIA.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  ta  siHnetimea  used  to 
hfob  tbs  whole  of  a  Dian^  proper^  ;*  and  in  the 
jtrMCT  boBonm  emtio,  ceaaio,  poaapeaio,  Bsnsftoe- 
toi.  Oe  word  "  bona"  is  eqaivalent  to  laoperty.  It 
exptsm  all  that  a  man  lus,  whether  as  owner  or 
naelf  as  poascaaof,  and  ereiything  to  which  he 
tas  ny  lighL  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
matj  M  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  na- 
ive of  the  Rtatioa  between  it  and  the  persoa  wbo 
kBtheo«Beiili^ortheeB)(qFnient  oftt,  anymore 
tku  tic  words  "aB  that  I  have,"  "aU  that  I  am 
vorth,"  "  all  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
fd  lebtioa  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thos  de- 
Ktta.  It  ia  <^  some  importance  to  anderstand 
■keaatareofdie  lesaleipresaioD  in  bow,  as  oppo- 
■cd  hi  ^"■■igm.  or  Qai'riJariaH  oti>N«ri&tp,  and  the 
BHoe  afte  diatiBicHoo  will  be  easUy  ai^ehended 
kruypenoBirtKi  Is  slightly  coDTenuDtwithEag- 

"Tbn  is,**  says  Gaina,*  "aoiong  foreigners 
(pcr«grm>o^  one  kind  of  ownership  (domninMi), 
aoUotanaaiaeitbarthe  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
■       Aai      was  fiMmerly  the  eaae  among  the 
BiMM  people;  far  a  man  waa  ^tber  owno- ex  jure 
Qeintim>,«rhewas  BOt.   Bat  afterward  the  own- 
oil^  waa  iflit,  so  that  now  dne  man  may  be  the 
owier  (imiimi  )  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Qniritinm,  and 
aoMfaer  nay  have  it  in  bcmis.   Tor  instaoce,  if, 
ia  tbe  ease  af  a  les  maocipi,  I  do  not  traosfer  it  to 
fcywancipaiio,  nor  by  the  fi»m  in  jore  oessio, 
t^awaly  defiver  it  to  yon,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
awa  yoar  tting  (»■  hmiit),  bat  it  will  remain  mine 
a  jare  QuirttiBm,  until  by  possesakm  yon  have  it 
y  wapioB.  For  irtien  the  nsacapion  is  once 
*^fae,faim  thtt  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abeo- 
't'ti  {fteu  jwn),  that  is,  it  is  yours  botii  in  bonis, 
ifao  yoma  ex  joie  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  bad 
I*"  BaBeipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  yoa  by 
B  im  eeaaia."  In  thia  paaaage  Gaina  refers 
^^fcee  modea  of  aeqnhiBg  ivoper^  whidi  were 
yiwBar  liglitB  or  pnrHegea  of  Roman  citizens, 
^*<WB^iB  rara  eeesio,  and  nsDcapicsi,  whic^  are 
**|BllimiBilj  enameoUed  by  him  in  another  pa»- 

it  appears  that  the  ownmhip 
" '^^■Im  of  tidqpi  among  tbe  Romana,  called 
#faa.  MiKcimx),  could  only  be  traas- 

flJa!j***>'l|iiil.  •■  (Poflnx,  OWB,  X.,  «.>-^ 


ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  oertain  for. 
malities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
dearty  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownevsh^h  ud  tlie  neoeasaiy  fonna  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  In  bonis,  and 
be  had  tiie  enjoyment  of  it,  thou^  the  original 
owner  was  still  Ugally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
nutncipi  originally  and  property  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  rect^nised 
as  such ;  it  did  not  ^veaa  a  oompound,  but  a  sin^ 
pie  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownerdiip. 
But  when  it  was  once  eetaUished  that  one  man 
might  hare  the  Quiritariaa  ownership^  and  another 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  ri^t  to  the  eujoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  QaiiitaTian 
owneish^  became  a  notion  conqnonded  of  the  atiiet 
le^  notKM  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  rkbt  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  mig^it  bare  both  the  Quiritarian  ownetslup  and 
the  ri^t  to  the  uijoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  mirirt 
have  tbe  Qoiritarian  ownership  oidy,  and  anotner 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  Hiis  Iwre 
ownershqi  was  sometimes  expressed  by  tbe  same 
terms  (o  wre  Qviritnm)  as  the  ownerahip  which 
was  caan^ete,  bat  sometinws  it  waa  approprtatefr 
called  itHMim  yu*  QuirUaimt^  and  yet  the  peraoa 
^o  had  such  bare  li^t  was  stiQ  called  doai^nia^ 
and  by  this  terra  he  is  contrasted  with  the  Bnt/ry^ 
tuaTWM  and  the  bona  jidei  poiUMwr. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepanh 
tion  of  the  ownership  from  the  ri^t  to  enjoy  a  tlung; 
is  not  known,  but  it  nuty  he  easily  omqectwndl 
When  nothing  waa  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own- 
ership but  a  compliance  with  the  atrict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  joriate 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  striotneaa 
of  the  (dd  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peoide,  and  in  the 
instance  aheady  mentioned,  tbe  jaiiadiotion  of  tbe 
prwtor  Bupidied  the  defects  at  the  Isw.  Tbna,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  ttiing,  and 
whidi  only  wanted  cotain  forms  to  make  it  Qui»> 
tarian  ownership,  waa  protected  by  the  pnetor. 
The  pnetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership^ 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  ia  the  etytqrment  of  a 
thing — he  could  msintain  his  possession :  and  this 
is  iNrecisely  what  tbe  pmtor  did  with  reapeet  to 
those  who  were  posscwors  of  public  land ;  tbey 
had  no  ownerahip,  but  only  a  poeseseion,  in  whidi 
they  were  protected  by  the  prvtcr's  interdict.  (Ftd. 
AasAiut  Lboxs.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  whidi  was  protected  the 
prstor,  which  intere^  may  be  called  btmitatiaQ  or 
beneficial  owner^p,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownerships  It  does  not  appear  that  tbe 
word  dtaninium  is  ever  aj^ed  to  sudi  bcmitarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai- 
us,*  the  eqdanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

That  intereat  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  ftom  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancqil,  waa  pniteoted  by  the 
excqitio  and  the  actio  attfii  in  rem.'  PossesaiD  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thus 
protected.  TbeperstmwhohadathinginbtHiisand 
ex  josta  oansa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub> 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  tbe  ownersfilp  by  usoeqiKHU* 

The  phrases  btmOTom  poaaesaio,  btnonm  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  wha  has  bad  a  rea 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  bat 
tbe  pihirase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  th* 
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nmor,  fer  the  lielp  of  fietions,  gare  to  peratHu  ttie 
li«Mfleial  totereat  to  whom  be  eoold  not  fire  the 
ownenibip.  When  pnetor  gare  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  tfi  the  creditor,  the  ereditor  was  said  m 

SiitettimemrerumtmhononttKiMlommittO  {Vid. 
ONOiuM  Emtio,  Bohoritm  Poibibsio.) 
As  to  things  nee  mancipj,  the  ownerefafp  might 
be  traDsftnTed  by  toie  tradition  tx  deliTery,  and 
nch  awBeirtlip  was  Qniritarian,  Inasnmeh  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  fortn  to  be  obserred 
ta  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nec  msncipi. 
dock  transfer  was  made  aoconUng  to  the  jus  gen- 
tiom  (in  the  Roman  aeose  of  that  term).* 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consntt  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmem,  Vtbtr  dot  Wemt  da  togenatmten 
Iswffsri'icHfs  Eigtntkum' 

BONA  OAIW'OA.  CtiAiatm  KteraDy  signifies 
lliat  which  AOs ;  tlms  gUau  cddtieA,  according  to 
OahH.*  is  the  meat  whiim  lUIs  from  a  tree.  Cado- 
enm,  in  ks  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
out an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
lected to  take  bnt  the  strict  1^  sense  o(  cadn- 
«am  and  bona  eadnsa  is  that  stated  br  Vlpfan,' 
irtiioh  is  as  firilows : 

if  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  vrho 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  the  jns  ciTile,  bat 
from  some  canse  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
ealled  cadxaim!  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinos  Jnnianas,  and 
the  nnmanied  person  did  not,  within  a  hondred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if,  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latintu  did  not  obtatai  the  Jns  Quifitimn, 
the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  heret  ex  parte,  or 
t  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
beftne  the  opening  of  the  win,  the  thing  was  cadM- 
cam.  The  ttting  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
In  consequence  of  somettiing  happening  in  the  life 
oftbetestatcHr,wss  said  to  be  ta  coiua  eadueit  that 
which  failed  of  taking  eAet  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  wiH,  was  ealled 

The  law  ^ve  aDuded  to  is  the  Lex  Jnlia  ti  Pa- 
pia  Poi^Mea,  which  is  sometimes  simidy  called  Jnlia, 
or  Papia  Poj^ml  This  lav,  which  was  passed  in 
Hua  time  of  Augustas  {B.C.  9),  had  the  dooble  ob- 
Jeet  of  eneoofaghig  manlages  and  enriiAlDg  the 
tresflory— <ej  ariwv  eontahied,  with  nfisrence 
to  theee  two  objects,  a  great  aumber  oX  proriskms. 
Martial*  allades  to  a  persoo  who  mairied  in  order 
to  ccnnply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  cadoeum,  came,  in  the  first 
plaee,  to  those  among  the  heredea  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  ff  the  heredes  bad  no  children,  it  came 
among  tboae  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  fiw  gave  the  jns  accrescnidi,  Uist  is,  the  right 
to  the  cadnonm  as  for  as  tiie  third  degree  of  con- 
•angoinity,  both  ascending  and  descending,*  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  win.  Under  the 
prorisiona  of  the  law,  the  eadncnm,  m  case  there 
wasnoprfordaimantibdongedtotheRraTiami  or, 
as  Ulplan**  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
booorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  bnt 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  pnbUc 
property  {foptdo  deftnmtur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Jnlia  cadncaria ;  bat  by  a  constitation  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninns  Caraotlla,  it  was  aiqtropriated  to 
the  fiseus  :  tiie  jns  aecresoendi  above  mentioned 
was,  howerer,  stilt  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever (wrt  yntintfnMii),  by.  TSltoaa  derioea^  andi 
as  sobstftntioDs^  often  aaooeedad  in  mating  the  law 
ttfno  ^^ct. 
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He  who  todc  the  poitkm  of  a  beres,  wludi  be- 
eame  eadncnm,  took  It  hf  mlrersal  snocearion  in 
ttie  ease  of  a  legacy,  the  cadnemn  was  a  rinsnlar 

succesBion.  But  be  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
took  it  with  tiie  bequests  of  freed<nn,  of  legacies, 
and  fidei  MHnmissa  with  which  it  was  burdened :  if 
the  l^ta  and  fidei  commiasa  became  caduca,  aO 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
eadnea  aho.  lo  the  tbne  of  Ctmstanttne,  both  iba 
oeelebs  and  the  orbna,  or  diildless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  nicapaeity),  obtained  the  full  l^al 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.*  Jnstinian*  pot 
an  end  to  the  caducom,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces. In  this  lastmentioned  title  (De  CadMeit  toUen- 
du)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  tbinf 
(ffomfli  a  mmttria  tvduconm)  had  their  orMn  ttt  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  prorMons  of  the  uw  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsfdete.*  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  oocnrs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particnlariy  in  tiie  Roman 
jurista.  It  can  ixHf  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  <qiposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fidn,  and  ddos 
mains,  both  of  ■mtadk  teima,  and  e^tedally  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technieal  acnse.  {Vid. 

DoLVfl  MiLUB.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  flie  ^nenoe 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  <h  sII  fiand, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simnlaticm  or  dissim- 
ulation, ts  s  necessary  ingredient  in  an  contracts. 

Ams  jUc  ponidere  apphes  to  him  who  has  acqoi- 
red  the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  aa 
be  sapposes.  He  who  possMsed  a  thhig  bona  fide, 
bad  a  capacity  of  aoqoiring  the  ownerrinp  by  naoca- 
pion,  and  bad  the  protection  of  the  actio  PuMieiana. 
Thus  a  perstm  who  received  a  thing  either  manciid 
or  nec  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  bnt  from  a  per- 
son whom  be  beloved  to  be  the  owner,  coold  ac- 
qubv  tte  ownershtp  by  nstic^lai.*  A  tiling  wUeh 
was  fitrthia  or  m  fottata,  or  the  res  msneipi  of  a 
female  who  was  m  the  tutela  of  ho:  agnati,  nnleaa 
it  was  d^vered  by  her  under  the  anotMitas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  pceemoe  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
waa  immaterial*  A  perscmwho  boogfat  from  a  po> 
pilhH  without  the  oactorttaa  of  bia  tntmr,  or  with  tfaa 
aoctoritas  of  a  person  whom  be  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase 'bow  fide;  that  is,  he  was 
goQty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  por- 
chsse  a  thing  bona  fide  from  bis  pupiDns ;  and  if  be 
poichased  it  from  snother^towhom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  noil.* 

A  Sow  fid*  poatettor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquu^  for  him  by  another  person.'' 

In  various  actions  ariung  out  of  mutual  dealinifs, 
ench  as  baying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nersbip,  and  ottiers,  hems  fides  is  equivalent  to 
equnm  and  juatum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
Umes  caUed  bons  fidei  aetiones.  The  fiwrnnla  of 
the  pnetor,  which  was  the  ntthoritj  of  die  judex, 
empowered  him  in  sdcIi  eases  to  inqiUre  and  det«r^ 
mine  ex  Ama  that  ia,  aoooiding  to  the  red  metw 
its  of  the  case.* 

BONA  RAPTA.  The  sdto  «t  bononm  raptorvrm 
was  granted  by  the  pmtor  against  those  who  bad 
by  force  carried  off  a  man's  proper^.  The  ofTence 
waa,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in- 
jured brought  bu  action  within  one  year  after  the 
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tiw  vha  h«  was  ffrat  able  to  brii^:  his  action,  he 
fflfbt  recoTCT  fimrfold ;  if  after  the  year,  he  on^ 
Rwrand  the  Tafaw  of  the  gooda.  If  «  dare  vas 
ihe  o&adk^  the  owner  of  the  gooda  had  «  Moutt* 
MM  iniHt  the  iiiBBier> 

BONA  VACANTIA  ms  origiaaUr  the  property 
vbieb  a  penon  kft  U  hia  death  withoat  having  dis- 
fmd.  of  it  I7  win,  and  wUhoat  leaTing  anj  kere*. 
Su^  ivopeitr  waa  i^eo  to  occupancy,  and  ao  long 
u  the  atDct  tam  of  inhailaiiee  ezwted,  aoch  an 
ermt  BUBt  BOt  have  been  nnenpanett.  A  remedy 
ns,  howew,  fcoDd  finr  Uiia  by  the  bomnim  pos- 
MmoofthenHtor. 

It  does  aet  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
the  fnfotf  of  a  penon  who  died  intestate  and 
without  Imtia  l^;itimL  The  dattn  of  the  state  to 
■och  pntatj  seoou  to  have  been  first  established 
hr  the  LSI  Mia  ek  Fapia  Fiqipm.  (Ftd.  Boka 
Cadsoc.)  The  states  that  is,  hi  the  first  instance 
theaiirinoittad  aficxward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
PKh  jnpei^  as  heies,  bat  it  look  it  per  Mnhertitor 
urn.  Id  the  later  periods  of  the  Enqare,  in  the  oase 
of  1  soUier  dying  withoat  heredes,  the  l^ion  to 
vhieh  he  bdoiged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus; 
and  liiiona  carpcwate  bodies  had  a  like  prefeieoce 
in  the  cae  <^  a  member  oi  the  eoipmmtioa  dilng 
withnmliwdw* 

BONOmfM  CESSIO.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  boaonm  eeaaiD,  w  jun  and  txtn  jua.  The  in 
jm  zamo  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

TbeidMnm  eetsio  estr*  pu  wae  introdoced  by  a 
Jglm  kw,  peaaed  either  in  the  time  of  Jolius  Cb- 
m  or  AsfMtna,  which  allowed  an  iusolTeot  debtor 
tofiK  iphii  paopBT^  to  his  cseditora.  The  debt- 
«  niclc  dedaie  hts  willingnees  to  give  op  his  prop- 
otT  1^  letto'  or  by  a  Terbal  message.  The  debtor 
avoided  the  infamia  consequoit  on  the  bono- 
m  ouio,  which  was  inrolontary,  and  he  waa  free 
fnat  ill  petsonal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  Rtaia  a  maB  portion  of  hie  proper^  for  his  sop- . 
port.  Aft,«U  ^otm  deaeribea  the  bononm  oesuo 
itai:  'Cmbv  iamig  eat  Mb  mtvemtale  rvnmi  avs- 
mmtdtn." 

lbs  property  thus  given  np  waa  add,  and  the 
ptocMda  diMribated  among  the  creditors.  Ttie 
pott  baser,  of  eoura^  did  not  obtain  the  Qutritariari 
ovaen^  af  (ha  property  by  the  act  of  pondkase. 
If  the  deblar  artaeqnenttjr  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  laMe  to  the  payment  of  his  tdd  debts,  with 
some  Bmifaiioi^  if  th^  yren  not  already  fully  sat- 

The  boKtft  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
fcapehal  eoastitationa  to  the  provinces. 

The  histoiy  of  the  bonorom  cessio  does  not  seem 
^nie  dear.  The  Jnlian  Uw,  however,  was  not  the 
■UateoaelBent  which  relieved  the  person  of  the 
bam  beinv  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Peidia  Papsia  (BX!.  8S7}  ezaiqited  the  peraon  ot 

kapnpaty  {Aom)  liaUe  for  his  d^ta.   It  does  not 
iffm  frcn  the  pueage  in  Livy*  whether  this  waa 
t  knonau  eesaio  in  the  sense  <tf  the  bonorum  oes- 
Ut'tbe  Jafian  law.  or  <HiIy  a  bonranm  emtio  vrith 
<te  innkge  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
flwriaa*  wpctkm  of  those  pa  ta  jara  Ixmam  eopi~ 
^jttm;  a  pbrase  which meara  to  beequiva- 
*«**e  booonon  cessio,  and  was  a  decl&ratkm 
^BaAM>0«,  that  is,  beforo  the  pnetor,  by  the 
lus  ptuyerty  was  sofflcieDt  to  pay  his 
Bat  this  was  stUl  aceonvanied  with  infa- 
aa  we  can  learn  from  Uvy, no  snob 
'Mann  if  aolveiicy  was  required  from  the  debt* 
W  4s  hidia  lex.   The  Jnlian  bw  rmdered 
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• 

the  process  of  the  oessio  bononim  more  simple,  by 
making  it  a  procedoze  extra  jus,  and  giving  farther 
IxivUe^ea  to  the  inatdvent.  Lilu  several  other  Jn* 
Ubb  lawsi  it  qipeanto  hare  constdidated  and  e& 
tended  Oe  raonsioiis  of  neviom  enactments.^ 

BONORUM  COLLATIO.'  By  the  strict  roles 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  lather,  whether  lie  died  tes< 
tato  or  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pne- 
tor granted  to  emancipated  children  the  inivil^  of 
equal  •neoessioa  with  thoee  who  remained  in  the 
power ^  the &thar  at  the  time .crf'hia  death;  and  ■ 
tbia  grant  might  be  either  eontn  tabuUu  or  at  tutea- 
tato.  Bot  this  laToor  was  granted  to  emancipated 
children  only  on  condition  that  they  should  toing 
into  one  common  stock  with  their  faUier's  property, 
and  for  the  ptnpose  of  an  equal  division  amtxig  all 
the  father's  etiildren,  whatover  property  they  had  at 
the  tune  of  the  fttber's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  &tber  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  Hiis  was  called  bo- 
norum oollatio.  It  resetnUes  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  princi]^  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
Tiaim  in  the  statote  33  and  33  Charies  U.,  e.  10,  s. 
S,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate.* 

BONC&UH  EMTIO  £T  EMTOR.  The  ex- 
pression  hononm  emtio  appUss  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  pmim.  It 
was  in  efihet,  aa  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  soU  if  he  concealed  hmiself  kt  the  purpose  <rf 
defrauding  his  creditoia,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ao- 
cffirdmgtotfaejolisnkw;  n  if  he  did  not  pay  a«y 
sum  of  money  which  he  vm  by Jndidal  aeteneo 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  mat  fixed  by  the  lawa 
of  the  Twelve  l^Mes*  or  the  prstor's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  vras  sold 
when  it  waa  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  fae- 
res  nor  bonoium  poaaeaaor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  sneceed  to  U.  In  this  case  the  proper^ 
belonged  to  the  atato  after  the  passing  of  tha  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  PoKMsa.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  prsetOT  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cieditora.*  In  the  case  of  the  pro^h 
erty  of  a  living  person  being  eold,  the  prator,  on  the 
B|^>lication  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed (pottideri)  by  the  <3editora  fat  tbhty  anoeeaalre 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sals. .  The  credp 
iters  were  said  in  jM>MMnonm  rmm  deKfsnt  laiBi  / 
sometimes  a  siuf^e  creditor  obtained  the  posseasio. 
When  several  creditors  (rfrtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi-  . 
nesa  to  one  of  Uwee  who  was  choeen  by  a  majori^ 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  choee 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  properQr,*  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sate  was  intend- 
ed. Hie  pondia8Br,mifor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  posseasio :  the  property  was  his  in  bo- 
nis  until  he  acquired  the  Qidritarian  ownership 
usuea;aon.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seons  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownen^  Both 
the  bononun  poesessinn  and  the  oatoiea  had  no 
legal  rights  {dirteta  aetionet)  against  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  but 
the  prator  allowed  tUiiet  actimet  both  in  their  £a- , 
Tour  and  against  them.* 

BONa^M  POSSESSIO  ia  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  be  "  the  li^  (tf  aning  fbr    ntahiing  a  paliino> 
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or  or  tklBff  wUoli  bdoBged  to  anoaerU  the  tinn 
•rUtdeath."  The  stiici  tawaoftheTirdTe  IV 
Net  M  to  inborttanoe  were  gradaallr  T^axed  by 
the  prntor*!  edict,  lod  a  new  kind  of  aoceeMioD  waa 
introduced,  bj  which  a  penoo  might  have  a  bono* 
rum  poneaaio  who  ooakl  haTe  do  bereditas  or  legal 
Mieriiaiioe. 

Th«  boDomm  poaacario  waa  given  Igr  the  edict 
both  amtn  tthtUt,  attmnittm  UhtUu,  and  iiUeMiti. 

Am  emancipaied  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
falieritanoe  of  hia  Ather;  but  if  he  waa  omitted  in 
hia  fttber^  will,  w.  not  ezpreaely  exheredated,  the 
pr»tor'8  edict  gave  him  the  booimim  poaaeaaio  cmi- 
tn  tabnlaa,  on  condition  that  be  woold  bring  into 
hotebpot  (itmonm  eetU^)  with  hia  brethren  who 
oortiaaed  Id  the  puent^  power,  whatem  mopeitj 
he  had  at  the  time  of  dte  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
nonim  poaaeaaio  waa  giTen  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  {HMtMraUa)  and  to  admted  childreD,  provided 
the  fonner  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  fuxuly, 
and  the  latter  woe  in  the  adoptiTO  parent'a  power 
at  the  time  of  hia  death.  If  a  fteedman  made  a 
win  without  tearing  hia  patron  aa  much  aa  one  half 
of  hia  fnpartj,  the  patimi  obtained  the  bowmnn 
poaaeaaio  of  one  half,  unleaa  the  fi'eednian  appelat- 
ed a  aon  of  hia  own  Uood  aa  hia  aocceaaor. 

The  booorom  poeaeaaio  aecondom  tabnlaa  waa 
that  poaaeaaioo  which  the  pmtor  gave,  ttoniamwtAj 
to  the  woida  of  the  will,  to  tboae  named  in  it  aa 
heradea,  when  Oere  waa  no  pwaon  entitled  to  make 
■  daim  againat  tbe  win,  or  none  who  dioae  to  make 
Boch  a  claim.  Il  waa  also  glren  aeonndDm  tabalas 
in  caaea  where  all  the  teqaisite  legal  formalitiea  had 
not  been  observed,  proTided  there  were  aeven  prop- 
er witneaaes  to  the  wili 

In  the  caae  of  ^testacy  {mtettatH,  there  were 
aeren  degieea  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
Boran  poaaeauoh  each  in  hia  rader,  npoo  ttiere  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  fiiat  three 
daaaea  were  chiUien,  Ugitntd  hertdea  and  pnodmi 
cegnati.  Emancipated  childreD  coold  claim  aa  well 
as  thoee  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adomtiTe 
aa  well  aa  chiMien  of  the  blood ;  bat  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  fioii^.  If  a 
fteedman  died  inteatate,  tearing  only  a  wife  (in 
mana)  or  an  adopttre  aon,  the  patron  waa  entitled 
to  the  bonoiam  poaaeaaio  of  one  half  of  hia  property . 

The  bonomm  poaaeaaio  waa  given  either  nun  re 
or  tine  re.  It  was  given  mm  re  when  the  peraon  to 
whom  it  waa  given  thereby  obtamed  the  propaty 
or  inheritance.  It  waa  given  tine  n  when  another 
penon  could  assert  hia  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  cirite :  aa,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  wwHM  htrut  the  grant  of  the  bonoram  poaaeaaio 
would  have  no  eflfect ;  for  the  heree  could  maintain 
hia  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  waa  named  heres  in  a  valid  wiU  waa  aatiafied 
with  hia  title  according  to  the  jua  civite,  and  did 
not  choose  to  aak  for  t^  bonomm  poaaeaaio  (wtoh 
be  waa  entitled  to  if  be  dMM  to  have  it),  tboae 
vdio  would  have  been  heradea  in  caae  of  an  intee- 
tacy  might  claim  the  bonorum  poaaeaaio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  tiUe 
of  the  testamentaiy  herea,  and,  therefore,  nae  re. 

Parents  and  children  mi^t  claim  the  bonorum 
posaessio  within  a  year  from  ttie  time  of  thnr  being 
aUa  to  make  tba  claim  ;  ctiwra  were  leqnired  to 
make  the  dalm  within  a  hondred  daya.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  bia  claim  within  tiie 
proper  time,  the  rig^t  to  claim  the  bonomm  poe- 
aeaaio devtdved  on  tboae  next  in  order,  throng  the 
aeven  degrees  of  succeaaion. 

He  who  received  the  bonoram  noaaeasio  waa  not 
Hbsx^  made  ierctt  bat  he  waa  puoed  kmiu  loco; 
far  the  pr«tor  ooold  not  make  a  hem.  The  prop- 
er^ of  whieb  the  poaaenrimi  waa  thus  fftven  waa 


only  In  bonia,  rnrtO,  by  usucapion,  tbe  poeaeoalOD 
waa  cooveiled  into  Qoiritarian  ownenh^  (doaun^ 
mm).  Alltheclaimaandobligationaofthedeceaaed 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  poaaeaaio 
to  the  poaeeaaw  or  pretorian  herea ;  and  be  waa 
protected  in  hia  poaaeaaioo  by  the  interdictam  quo* 
rnm  bonoram.  The  beaedt  of  thu  interdict  waa 
limited  to  caaes  of  bonorum  pospeasio,  and  this  was 
the  reaaon  why  a  person  who  coold  claim  the  m- 
beritanoe  in  ease  of  intestacy  tj  tba  efrfl  law, 
sometimes  choae  to  aak  for  the  bonoram  poaaeaaio 
alao.  The  prctorian  herea  conM  only  aoe  and  be 
sued  in  reapect  of  the  ptoper^  by  a  legal  fictiott. 
He  waa  not  abte  to  anatain  a  iireett  aetio;  hot,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  waa,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  aappoaed  to  be  what  he  waa  not,  heru;  and 
be  waa  said  Jkto  we  ktreie  •gere,  or  mtndere.  The 
aetiooB  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  sef^ 
onei  utiUa.^  A  good  general  view  of  the  bononnn 
poaaeaaio  ia  givra  by  Mareioll,  Ldirhuck  der  JnaH 
MtoKM  de*  ffam.  ReekU,  f  174. 

■BONASSUS  (fidvaosof),  a  qoadmped,  the  name 
with  the  Biaon.  (VU.  Bisoa.) 

•B08CA8  (|Soeadr)»  the  WOd  Dndk,  ilna*  Jbacn^ 
L.    (Fid.  Amis.) 

•BOSTRYOHITES  (fioerpvxtrK),  a  alone  re- 
sembling a  lock  cf  femate  hair.'  It  ia'aoppoaed  to 
have  been  amianthoa.' 

•BOS  (jMc),  a  geiwric  term,  applied  to  aemal ' 
▼arietiea  <tf  t^  ox  and  eow,  namely,  ot  ttie  Am 
Tmmu,  L.  "The  immenae  advantages  dcntred 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  buman 
civilizati(»],"  obeervea  Urat  CoL  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conqacuooa  part  its  name  and 
attribatea  perform  in  the  early  hietory  of  manUnd. 
We  find  the  Boll  aiwaig  the  aigna  of  the  Zodiac ; 
it  typifiea  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  It  waa  personally  worahipped  among 
the  Egyptiana,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  ia  repeatedly  a  myatieal  type  ct  tin  earth  in 
the  mystical  aystema  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindna.  The  Tedas  cm- 
aider  it  the  primordial  aninud,  the  first  created 
the  three  kinds  of  goda  who  wen  direoled  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  fhrniab  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  flnt  enabling  man  to  tin  the  ground, 
waa  a  direct  canae  of  private  tmtturia)  property, 
and  of  ita  conaeqaeneea,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  waa  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necesei^  of  abeddiog 
blood,  and  thtu  he  became  the  emblem  of  juatioe, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  Thia  merited  cfmaiderBtioo 
we  see  dexteronaly  used  by  ancient  tegi^atora,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  eiifaer  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  aa  food  in  thoee  coonbriea  where 
hia  acknowledged  utility  was  ooontenoted  by  ob- 
stacles in  the  increase,  or  commanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  alau^ter,  and 
where  firt  and  aalt  dwokl  be  enqdt^ed  to  check  a 
bofiid  meeiea  <rf  maaaanre  and  p»nrttee  of  devour- 
ing the  fleeh  in  arawatata— Hie  wmdaTlar,  TVr, 
Toor,  Tier,  Detr,  Stier,  SUer,  in  the  noithem  dialeeta 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  th«r  lateat  accep- 
tationa,  are  direct  names  of  wdl-koown  nuninanta ; 
bat  in  proportion  as  we  poraue  the  root  towarda  its 
origin  hi  Cental  Aaia,  we  find  that  the  parent  lan- 
goage  of  the  Gothic  and  Setevoaian,  aa  wdl  aa 
tboae  of  the  lUDfliiie  and  other  tongues,  unite  in 
flxing  it  npoo  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  mj^ 
;di(Mle  to  that  known  in  Omar's  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Unit,  implying,  aa  acano  think, 
primeval,  ancient,  aylvan,  fierce,  myaterioos ;  atiU 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  ita  nnmerons  ad- 
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fattL  V9  ken  Aid  tte  raoi  of  diB  dBBontaittn 

•f  Kfenl  npaoB  iq  which  the  pireiit  nee  of  tho 
Tian,  or  the  Unu,  bu  existed  or  still  resides. 
TtiBt,  Tuna,  of  Eastern  Feraia ;  Turan,  south  of 
Uk  CioeaioB;  the  present  Tnrcomsiita;  the Thar- 
pw;  the  CantOD  of  Uri;  the  Thurin^an  forest; 
ite  TuiriB  eheiaoDoae ;  the  Tauri,  a  Saimatiao 
tnbe;  tfaBlkariDi,  inhabiting  Itaty,  near  the  present 
Turin,  ic.  la  most  of  these  co«n tries  the  gisao- 
tic  Urns  hsa  Idt  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
L'nis  his  been  known  to  herd.  Tbo  appellations 
cz  and  CM  iko  aflbnl  matter  for  speculatitMi :  the 
fonaer  his  been  xegaided  bj  aome  aa  a  title  of 
sower,  sad  they  oonneet  it  with  the  proper  name 
Oduis  im  sanoit  Penia  (OdU  or  AeK),  eqoiTalent 
to  '  Hgrnu,'  or  *  majtMUU  Hgwiit.'  Okoua,  '  a 
bun,'  is  I  eommoD  name  among  the  Cords  and 
other  Caataaisn  tribes ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appritrtions  fioOs,  boa,  the  Arabic  hair,  aa  also 
Ko^  Kabe;  Cow,  Gaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  eridentlr 
froai  a  eanmoa  not  deBcriptire  of  the  voice  of 
cattle.— ft  baa  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
dooieatieatioa  of  the  common  Ox  (Bo$  Taurm) 
look  place  in  Westero  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
tbe  Csnrasisn  natkms,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
iof  earn  of  that  civiliutioD  which  Uieir  desoeodaota 
mried  westward  and  to  the  eoatheast,  miiere  the 
feaBtae  Taorine  races,  not  multiidying  or  yielding 
equal  letnnu  to  human  indnstiy  and  human  wants, 
ban  ceased  tbe  Teaeratku  In  which  thcsy  are  held, 
and  MceaKtated  tbe  prohibiUnt  of  feeding  on  their 
SeslL  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
0137  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Bnflkk^  whose 
■treagth  and  habits  were  suited  to  snpidy  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Ox ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
operated  in  Egypt;  fbr,  from  the  period  of  the  intio- 
dsctioQ  sf  the  Bufilo  into  that  conntry,  domestic 
etfk  ire  not  only  fewer,  but  br  from  desenring  the 
esmaeiidatiatts  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 

"  The  diaracter  of  dranestic  oxen  is  absolately 
tbe  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
oaly  in  the  fleiaires  of  the  hanu  sod  in  external 
^peawBe,eeeaatoiiwl  by  UierariatiMM  ctf  climate, 
rood,  aid  tRatment.  The  faondied  races  of  Africa 
BBT  be  legirded  as  introdoced  with  the  Arabian 
iDTaMons  after  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  nnmeroos 
leprwcwtatifloa  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  rictims, 
or  in  aeeoes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
cieot  Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  tia  Kia- 
nise  and  Csbnoe  Tartars,  those  of  Podoha  and 
ue  rfttaiae^  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
State»,  are  among  the  largest  known.    They  are 
Ksrly  t/n  dtstogui^ed  by  ample  horns  spr^iiw 
fiS^^yt,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
pMOla :  their  colocr  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dmninions  is  not  found  repre- 
vued  on  tbe  ancient  has-rdie&  of  Rome,  bat  was 
BSnidand  most  pnttaUy  by  the  Goths,  or  at  tbe 
WW  tine  with  ue  Bnflido.   Italy  possesses  an- 
*ber  nee  mnumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
taiea,  Tsloea  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
is  m  so  large,  bat  the  horns  are  eimilariy  devel- 
Vi.  Taacanj  prodnees  this  rai^  and  droves  of 
iheahen  been  transpwted  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jnaiei.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  laqi;e  white 
b»d.  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  coomion 
^«  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
eitfle  tns  osaally  represented  with  large,  irregular 
oaibtf  Uadi  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground.*'* 

Asii|Hda  the  origin  of  oar  dinuesUc  Ox  from 
*te  Cm  of  antiquHy,  eonsalt  remarks  under  the 
■itMa  Imv  and  Ubos. 
•BOS  KARnros  {fioOc  tfoa^mof ),  a  species  of 


laifsMw  Ow  Ana  Oxynrndhu.  L.,  eallad 

the  Shaip-nosed  Ray.  The  Froich  name  is  aUm. 

Tbe  }^i66aTPc  of  Arutotle  is  a  Tariety  of  it. 

BOONAI  (BoCtvai)  were  persons  in  Athena  who 
purchased  oxen  for  the  pubUc  sacrifices  and  feaata. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosttieoes*  in  conjnoetion 
with  the  Upomui  and  those  who  presided  orer  the 
mysteries,  and  ue  ranked  by  LitHmiofe*  with  the 
sitons,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  ia 
qwken  m  as  honourable  by  Haipocration,*  but  P4^ 
lux*  includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  {vitvptniiu*). 

BOREASMOI  or  BOHEASMOS  (Beptaeiui  or 
Vopmo/i&c),  a  fisstiTal  celebrated  by  the  Atiieoiana 
in  honour  of  Boreas,*  which,  as  Herodotus'  seems 
to  think,  was  instituted  daring  the  Posian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  yofiSpdt  inUovpof,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
Tbe  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepiae,  and  the  grateful 
Athenuna  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  coosideriog  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Auica,  since  he  is  said  to  bare  carried  off  and  mar- 
ried Oretthyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus.*  and  that  he  - 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brothtr-in- 
faw,  we  haTe  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Slato*  r^reaents  Phndrus  aa 
nnacqaamted  even  wiUi  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  aot  known,  , 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pansanias**  mentions  a  fbativ^  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  ia  honoor  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverer 
from  the  Lacedemonians.^' 

j£lian**  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  irtiich  IMooysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them  i  and  adds  the  carious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  iqiim  him  the  ri|^  of 
dtizenship,  and  asugned  to  him  a  booae  and  a  jneoe 
of  land.  TIus,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thuiians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.   (Fid.  Divikatid.) 

BOTULUS  (dUaf ,  fioK^X  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
ftvoorite  food  among  the  Qreeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomaatbm  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  fur  Petronius'*  speaks  of 
tomacuh  am  hotnliM.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  iiaaaUy  made  of  pork,**  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  fiying-pao,  and  eaten  warm 
(JiunuU  et  tomacnia  npra  fratiailm  argentum  far- 
v«nha**).  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botutarins  was  accustomed  to  cry 
out  his  sausage  for  sale.'* 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, like  our  black-puddings ;"  and  Tertullian'*  in- 
forms OS  that,  among  the  triala  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  th«n 
such  sausages  (botvlot  cruore  iutauoi),  we^  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  them 
to  transgress  was  Ibrbidden  by  the  Christian  laws." 
BOUAI.  (mAoELX.) 
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BOTAH'  H  rG»  wepnunoUn).  In  the  hente 
ages,  repreaented  to  as  by  Homer,  the  is 
■imply  an  ariatocratical  eoancil  of  the  dd^  among 
the  iioblea,  aittinx  under  thetr  king  as  pieaideirt, 
who,  bowerer,  did  not  poaaeaa  aoy  greater  aothori- 
tr  than  tlie  other  members,  except  what  that  poai- 
Uon  gBTB  htm.  The  noUes,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  boBineas  and  judicial  matt«n,  fre- 
quently in  connexiOD  with,  bat  apparently  not  sub- 
jeet  to,  nor  of  neceaalty  controlled  by,  an  ^opd,  or 
meeting  of  the  freemen  of  Uie  stated  This  fonnof 

Kvemment,  though  it  existed  for  aome  time  in  the 
aian,  .folian,  and  Ach»an  atatea,  waa  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
eepeeially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  tbey  retained  the  kinriy 
power  of  the  HeraeleidB,  in  conjunction  with  me 
ytpowUt  (rid.  Gbbousia),  ot  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
eontraiy,  the  pooXi  was  a  re^msentatiTa,  and  in 
most  reqiecta  a  popolar  bod^  {tttftertMA*),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duUes  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attribnted  tti  Sokm. 
There  are,  howerer,  strong  reasons  lor  aapposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagns,  he  merely 
modified  the  coostitutioa  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
aadi  in  Act,  amioat  inconsistent  «ith  the  exiatence 
cf  any  goTeminent,  e»ept  an  abadnte  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  tbiere  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this,  Herodotus*  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Oylon  (B.C.  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
4tf  the  presidents  of  the  Naoerariea  {wmcpapUu),  the 
nomber  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twuTe  out  of 
each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreorer,  we  read  <Hr  the 
case  of  the  Alcmeonida  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical  tribunal  of  300  persona,  and  that  Isagoraa, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  ^ov^,  wiiicb 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  namber,  and  to 
Test  the  goTemment  in  the  handsof  SOOof  hisown 

rty.*  This,  as  Mr.  ThiilwaQ*  lemariES,  can  hard^ 
haTo  been  a  ebanoe  eofncidenoe :  and  he  also 
Buggesta  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  ytpovcla,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  enpatrids ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
eomitia  cnriata,  or  aaaembly  of  the  boighera  at 
Bome.  But,  he  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
8<Aoa  made  the  number  of  his  /9ovA^  400,  taking  the 
members  IVom  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  foor  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  610),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increased  to  600,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
All  whether  the  ^cm%tvTcUf  or  counoiDors,  srere  at 
lIiBt  wpointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward ;  but 
as  U  Is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wieh  to  make 
the  ^ooX^  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreoTcr,  MiA  to  hare  chosen  {kniJuidfuvoi^)  100 
members  fcom  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  -suppose  that  they  were  decttd,  more  eape- 
v^glOj  when  there  is  no  eridence  to  the  contraiy.* 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
enpatrids  might  have  used  infinence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appomtment 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  {<A  iitli  rot)  xvaftov  ^ovJixtnaf),  su^eated 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.'  ^nie  in- 
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diridoals  thus  appointed  were  reqoirad  to  «dmft 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  Soxifuula,  in  whii»  they  gave  eri- 
denee  of  being  gennuie  citiaens  (yv^tot  i(  ififoiv), 
of  nerer  having  mt  their  dvie  rights  by  Art/da,  and 
also  of  bring  under  80  yean  of  age.  (FuL  Doo- 
miiA.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (jua^dt  /SovAcvru^)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat  :^  and  independent  of  the  general 
accoont,  or  tidwHi,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  a(  the  year,  any  amgle  member  was 
liable  to  w^oMoQ  fiir  miaoondaot  by  hbi  eot- 
leagoea.* 

This  aen^  of  BOO  was  divided  Into  ten  sections 
(tf  fifty  eadi,  the  members  of  wbidi  were  called 
prytanes  (ii;ptrrai'elc),  and  were  all  of  the  aame  tribe; 
they  acted  as  preaidents  both  of  the  conneil  and  the 
assemblies  during  36  or  86  days,  aa  the  case  might 
be,  80  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days 
(13x89^)-  Each  tribe  exercised  these  flmctiona  in 
turn,  and  the  poiod  ot  ofllce  waa  called  a  piytany 
(i^nmB'tte).  The  turn  of  eadi  tribe  was  detavin- 
ed  by' lot,  and  the  four  supemnmerary  days  were 

STen  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  m  order.* 
oreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  waa  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each ;  ita  tnytany  alao  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of^ serai  d^  eadi : 
so  that  only  ten  aenators  presided  for  a  weA  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  vpSeSpot.  A^in, 
oat  of  these  proedri  an  imoTdrtK  vas  chosen  far 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  premde  as  a  ehaiimatt  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo[de ;  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
aeal.* 

The  piytanea  had  the  right  of  conveninf  the  cooo- 

cil  and  the  assembly  (jjcxA^ffia).  The  dnty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discuaaion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
connciDors  and  the  peo[de ;  for  neglect  of  their  duty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.*  Hweover,  whenever  m 
meeting,  either  of  the  councQ  or  the  assembly,  was 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  jmiedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  flrom  each  of  the  non-presiding 
bibes :  theae  alao  were  eaBed  proedri,  and  posaeas- 
ed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  fhnctions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  (rtwerved  under  Asbiopa- 
eut  that  the  chief  object  of  SiAon  in  ftsmhig  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  oem- 
ocratical  powers  of  the  state;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  ^Miuld  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  »ere  subputted 
to  the  aaaembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  dadalon  or  bill  was 
called  ir/wtfovAnyu.  and  if  the  assembly  bad  been 
obliged  either  to  ac^iesce  in  any  soch  pr^nsition, 
or  to  gun  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi- 
cation of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Psrliament  But,  besideB  the  option  of  adapting  or 
rejecting  a  irpotfo^Anyio,  or  Vvvyuojsa  as  it  waa  aome- 
times  called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  conung  to  a  dedaion  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  vrill  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  ffpo&nJAnyML  Thus,  in  matters  resting  to  peace 
and  war,  and  cooibdenwieB,  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 
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mi  tbey  eoaU  initiate  wbaterer  measures,  and 
flMB  to  whiietar  mtrtntkma  tti«r  might  think  ne- 
temuj ;  but  OB  a  discQsnon  beraie  the  people  it 
WIS  coBpclBtf  for  any  iBdiridoal  to  move  a  differ- 
W  or  flTCB  eontrazj  propoeition.  To  take  an  ex- 
mfk :  h  tbe  Eabcean  war  (B.C.  3S0),  in  which 
tte  Tkbua  were  oppoaeA  to  the  Attwoiana,  the 
■CBite  voted  that  all  the  caraliy  in  tbe  city  shoold 
kt  teat  out  to  laaBt  the  forces  dien  besieged  at  Ta- 
WTBB ;  a  «|»6o«An^  to  this  e^ct  was  proposed 
to  the  peo^  bat  they  decided  that  Um  cavalry  were 
ant  wauled,  lad  tbe  npedition  was  not  nnderta- 
keo.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 

pbOD.' 

In  addkisn  to  the  biHa  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  pvciiioee  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  othos  of  a  difl^nt  character,  Tiz.,  such  as 
any  pri»ile  mdindoal  mi^t  wish  to  have  aolnnit- 
ted  to  the  feopie.  To  accranplish  this,  it  was  first 
aeoesaary  for  the  party  to  (^>tain,  by  petition,  the 
iririkse  of  access  to  the  senate  {itpoaoAovypd^aa- 
faiX  aad  leave  to  propose  his  motion ;  and  if  the 
wasare  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
■taut  ft  to  the  assembly.*  Fnqweala  (tf  this  kind, 
^toA  had  the  sanctwn  of  tbe  senate,  were  wHaa 
edei  iqMfccAnfuira,  and  freqoently  r^Ued  to  the 
mafeuiug  of  some  particolar  honour  or  privilege 
m  aa  mdtvidaaL  Thna  tbe  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
|Ma  fe  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
■!»  (hat  of  Aiistoerates  for  c^mferring  extraordi- 
nty  iiiiiikaia  oa  Cbaridemos,  an  Athenian  cmu- 
■aadesriiTBnoe.  Any  measoreofthis  sort,  which 
wa>  that  qfrored  ctf  by  the  senate,  vras  then  aub- 
noed  to  tbe  pet^il^  and  by  them  aiiaidy  adopted 
wrgeeied;  udT  "it  la  in  these  and  similar  cases 
ttat  the  statement  of  the  grainmarians  is  true,  that 
K)  taw  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tton  by  tbe  peofde  without  tbe  inenoas  ^probation 

tbe  lemtte,  bj  which  it  assomed  the  nim  of  a 
teee  passed  by  that  bo^."' 

la  tbe  aaacmbiy  the  bffl  of  the  senate  was  llzst 
rwd,  peihsps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introdoctory 
wrsBooieawae  over;  and  then  the  proedri  pat  the 
VKstion  to  the  pecqile,  whether  they  a^qirov^  of  it, 
or  wished  to  gire  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
Tbe  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
(vpaznporaMB).   Sometimes,  however,  the  biD  was 
not  prapuuud  nd  exidained  1^  me  of  the  proedri, 
but  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original 
^cant  tor  have  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senatOT  distavniihed  for  oratorical  power.  "Rjxm- 
ples  of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.*   If  the  ir^ 
*w;a#TjM  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  nnO  and  void.  If  it  happened 
ita  it  was  neithn'  ctMi&med  nor  ngeeted,  it  was 
h^Tuw,  that  is,  only  remained  in  fence  during  the 
TMrthe  senate  was  in  office.^  If  it  was  coofinned 
it  beouoe  a  ^i^icfia,  or  decree  of  the  peo|de,  bind- 
isf  0^  an  dasses.   The  form  fbt  drawing  up  such 
denees  varied  in  difierent  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
*p  cf  Tad^dea  (B.O.  403),  they  were  generally 
wied  by  the  formula,  'BJofe       )3otA^  koI 
"n*:  ten  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  piyt- 
■"Tftedeariee  was  passed;  then  tbe  names  of  the 
^^tiif|flraeribe,anddiairman;  and, lastly,  that 
*     atfhor  of  the  lesfdoticm.   Examples  of  this 
"^fnv  in  Andocides thus :  'ESo^e  povX^ 
^  If^  AUtFTif  iwpvrdveve,  KXtoyiviK  iypoft- 
^B^Bifttr  hnorATtL,  rode  AtipSfavof  avviypa- 
the  aichonsbip  of  Encteides  titt  about 
'*-C-W^te  icCTBea  oonunenee  with  the  name  of 
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the  aidion ;  then  ooue  the  day  of  the  month,  Aa 
tribe  In  offlee,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itseli;  prefaced  with  the 
formula  Sed6x6<u  r$  xa2  d^/iy.  Tbe  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  for  exam- 
ples. AfterB.C.  39&,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.*  We  will 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  v6(u}i 
and  ^^ftara :  it  is  as  follows :  The  former  were 
constitutional  laws ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.' 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypaf^urreit^ 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ^^iiara,  as  in  tbe 
example  given  above  :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  pry  tany,  for  the  purpose  of  kee^ 
ing  the  rectads,  and  residntiau  pawed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  olerk  according  to  the 
prytany  {6  xarS  R/wrwitev),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  piytany  was  aoawtinea  naed  to 
designate  the  year.* 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
he  clearly  tmdostood  that,  except  in  caaes  of  small 
imptnrtance,  they  had  only  the  right  tif  wiginatinK 
not  finaUy  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  die  senatws  were  convened  \xf  the  pry- 
taoes  every  day,  except  ra  festivals  or  dfcroi  ^ 
/wt,*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipients 
of  any  intelligence  afifecting  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  bad  the  right  of 
proposing  aiqr  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  for 
examide,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  (tf  iEsohines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people. 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B.C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
ivytanes  to  determine  what  was  beet  to  be  done.*^ 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  whicli. 
we  have  qKwen,  the  aenate  waa  sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  peoi^e  to  determine  abet^utdy  dwut  par* 
ticular  matters,  without  reference  to  the  assonbly. 
Thus  we  are  told*  that  the  peojde  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ;  and  Andocides'  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  abeohite  authority*  to  investisBte  the 
outages  eranmitted  upon  the  statues  of  Hemes- 
previousfjr  to  tbe  saiUng  of  tiie  Sidlian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunctfon  with  the  nomotbetn  {mnrvofio- 
Berelv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403.*  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  tbe 
senate  to  receive  ilaayytTdai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary  crimes  conunitted  against  the  state,  wd 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  helisa, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  cnnpetent  for  them  to  impose,  vis., 
600  diadmiai.  It  was  also  their  du^  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
vS members  of  their  own  body.  (Fid.  Dokwisia.) 
Bat,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  tbe 
senate  discha^d  important  fonctions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed^  in  such 
matters  rested  with  tbe  people,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 


1.  (ScUhnun,  p.  ISt,  tmuL}— >.  (Tbncjd.,  iii.,  30,  ed.  At^ 
nold.)— I.  {PoUux,  Oboib.,  riii.,  ge.-Bllddk,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  tnuul.) 
—4.  (Ptdlu,  Tiii.,  (DmoMli.,  D«  F«l«.  W.— D« 

Cor.,  9M.)-0.  (DmcMth.,  D«  Fkla-  lW-,  T.  (De  HrMJ 
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Amor)to  tbe  pei^de.  Thnt  Xeotqihoii*  tdb  osthat 
(he  MMta  wu  ooenpied  with  proriding  moBcgr, 
^ntli  receinog  the  troute,  uid  with  the  manug&- 
nent  of  naral  and  the  tovplss ;  and  Ljtua^ 

makea  the  foUowiufr  remade :  "When  the  aeoate 
lua  aoflaieDt  moa^  far  the  ajmiiiiaWatiiie  itt 
Mra,  it  doea  nothing  wrong  i  but«4wDttiaiBinuit 
of  fimda,  it  leoeiTfla  i^bniiatioDa,  and  ooofiacataa 
«he  proper^  of  the  eitiaetia.**  Hhe  lefiM&g  fit  the 
diitiea(reA4>Mu)wasalao  umler  ita uperiBlwidapoe, 
and  thoae  who  were  in  poMeanon  of  aaj  aacs^d  or 
fKlilic  OMiesra  (I^m  kcu  fau^  we^e  bound  to  pay 
them  into  the  aeaale-boaae ;  and  iD-defaolt  of  pay- 
■Mt.  the  sraate  had  tha  power  of  airfbniing  it,  in 
cmfiMinity  with  the  laws  tat  Che  Anninf  of  the  da- 
tlBa  (oi  rrAuvwot  v6ftoi).  The  aocowU  of  the  nioii- 
tyu  that  had  beaa  moetTedr  and  <^  thoae  atill  rfr 
■oaiaing  due,  were  ddiTeced  to  (be  aenato  by  the 
•podectB,  or  pnblio  treaaoreca.  (Vid.  Apovot^.) 
*^The  aeoala  anangad,  alw,  1^  applicatioB  of  One 
pnUio  money,  erai  in  trifling  inaK<Bn,  ondi  aa  the 
aalary  of  the  poets,  the  sopenotendeiwe  <rf'the  obt- 
aky  maintainied  by  the  state,  and  the  exi^inatiim 
«f  the  infirm  (drnwrat)  sapfwited  1^  the  state,  ^ra 
nrtioulai^inentioDedafiMBgits  datiep;  the  public 
4ehta  were  also  paid  under  its  diBeotion.  Fram  this 
Onomeration  we  are  ^iH^ed  in  injteripg  that  aB 
^neatioos  of  finance  wm8  cmifided  to  ita  stqireme 
ngotatioa."*  Amthv  toj  in^wrtant  doty  of  the 
aanatora  ma  to  Ud»  cam  Out  a  oatain  umber  of 
triremea  was  bukt  erery  year,  fi>r  .which  pmpoae 
thepr  were  anndied  with  money  hy  the  state ;  in 
.deunlt  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  ijlowed  to  cteim 
the  hoBOor  of  wearing  a  ezoiwn  or  diqlet  (<mi^ 
«er)  at  the  eqamtjon  of  their  year  of  oCoe.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
daaaea  oraeta<tf  pnedii  in  the  aenate,  oneof  which, 
amotrnting  to  ten  in  aiUDber,  behntged  to  the  preai- 
dioK  tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  ohoaen  hy 
lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding  proedn  from, 
the  nine  nmi-pieeiding  tribea,  one  frotn  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  penile  wece  ooa- 
raad.  Itmnatbenmatiiandlhattlaviraieoet 
elected  as  the  other  pnwM,  te  aerai  daja,  bqt 
fia(y  Ibr  aa  many  hows  aa  the  aeaaioD  of  the  WD- 
•te,  er  meetug  of  the  pei^,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
heen  a  qneatioD  what  were  the  reapaotin  doties  of 
these  two  (dssaes :  tmt  we  have  no  heaitaticai  ip 
statuig  oar  conviction  that  it  was  the  pioedri  of  the 
fntidmg  tribe  irtM  pcopoaed  to  the  pei^e  in  aa- 
MQMy  the  antyeets  ^  diaeosnon ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  rented,  the  pterioos  bin  (icppfaw;Ut^) 
^  the  senate ;  officiated  as  jmaidents  in  coignne- 
tkm  with  their  hnordnK,  or  ohainoan,  and  diadiai- 
jed,  in  fact,  sll  the  (unctiooa  tmidied  by  the  words 
jymtanitiv  irpd(  rdv  J^im.  For  ami^  aigaments 
in  ai^poct  of  tfaja  opniiDn,  the  leadQrisraKmd  to 
-Scboinaniii-*  It  doea  indeed  mMw,  fiam  deenes 
Au^idied  by  inscriptions  and  other  aathmtties,  that 
in  later  times  the  pioedii  of  the  nmu  tribes  exerotsed 
4KHne  of  thoae  flinctiODa  which  the  ontiooB  of  De- 
BMwtbeoea  and  bis  contemporvries  justify  ns  in  a»- 
aigoiagtothepreedriofihepceaidiBstiibe.  Itjuiuat, 
Itewavoc,  be  raomfcad,  that  alt  aiidi  deoma  were 
passed  after  B.C.  806,  wbec  there  wore  twdve 
tribes ;  and  that  we  ownot,  frov  the  jmotice  of 
those  days,  arvive  at  any  condunMa  nAitim  <o 
Abe  castoms  ^  faaaett  ages. 

If  it  ijs  aiked  what,  then,  waie  ttw  ditties  of  thOH 
ffroedh  in  earlier  times,  the  aoswer  mm  ihe  «  a 
fraatflwaam«  eonjeetaral ;  bBttheofHoioDofe^to- 
luwi  on  this  jfom  seeou  veiy  idfiusiblei  fle 

1.  (Itomjp.  Alfc.,      1.^  (^HioaB.,  J8fl.>-|.  <B|kUi, 


■«na  tkat  «•  prytM  M  «iMw  and 

taat^otiaa  intrusted  to  ttiem;  tiu»  they  wvo 
of  one  tpbe,  and  tberaftne  doady  eBoaoctqd>  ttutf 
they  officiated  finr  thirty-fire  days  as  pf*itiieB|ii  nf 
the  Kpreasnta^Tea  of  the  othqr  tribes;  wd  thit 
they  had  ample  ^poitaoities  qf  comtMUic  far  thi 
benefit  irf  their  own  tribe  at  the  CTpsaao  of  the  cop- 
monity.  To  proTent  this,  and  mttcb  Aev  fwiw* 
wfauietar  M7  boawess  was  hrmi^  befiwB  Um  •e*' 
ate  and  aaaemUy,  Biay  haiw  been  the  Bawoii  for  tt- 
poiattaft  by  lot,  nine  other  qnaai-pres^enis,  npv- 
seatatiTea  «f  the  nos^eaiding  tribeib  vbo  vwdd 
proteat  and  Inteifete,  «r  amwow  Mi  saiu^w 
they  inigfat  think  fit  SoppoaiM  tUa  to  hare  be« 
the  object  tt  th«r  appoiptiiwiit  w  the  fir^  iMtanee, 
ttia  eaay  to  aee  how  thqrinigM  at  leant  han  beta 
nniled  with  the  mper  pnoM  m  jihe  perforawca 
of  dutiasoti^nalv  wmpiated  to  4ke  latter. 

In  ooonexioD  with  ttva  proedri,  we  will  exfluB 
what  ia  meant  by  4«  phrve  i  'npoe^nioHas  fslf. 
Oor  jofonnation  on  tbie  sahjec^  is  d«iyed  &tm  the 
speech  (tf  wMnat  Tiapanibaa,  V^o  ia- 

fbima  OB  Aat,  ijt  oopaefaeaoe  cif  the  aoawnilj  cos- 
duct  of  Tinwcbus  on  one  ooeaaivi  beftre  Uie 
aembly, «  new  lav  was  paaaed,  in  viitne  of  vhidt 
a  tribe  was  oboseo  ^  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  >■ 
presideRts  nnder  the  fiv^  ^  pI^^Eom  on  which  tte 
orators  stood-  No  reppric  ia  nMule  on  the  ubjeet 
to  wairant  OS  in  styifiaeiog  that  aeD^Am  oplT  vets 
eteoted  to  this  of&fx ;  it  seei^s  more  pwMM  ibat 
a  oertain  nundMir  of  pemops  .Tm  cbcMOB  from  tlu 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fi^lni,  ^^d  covquiesioiKd 
to  ait  along  mth  the  jvyyw^  4vi  the  noedri,  and 
fJu^  they  auieted  in  fceeping  oidex.  W-e  aaj  hen 
Tsmaric,  that  if  t/ij  of  th|B  sp^aloarp  ((!>vr<^r)  BOt- 
ooqducted  themselves  either  ^  -the  senate  at  tlM 
aaaemUy,  or  vers  guilty  ftf  9»y  ^ot  ojf  viqlaice  to 
the  tfritmirfr,  after  the  l»eakit)g  of  either,  tbi 
proedri  hadUie  power  to  ioAiot  /tft^jpgiafj 
;  bring  the  matter  before  t|be  aesittlie  l^l<^  aasemUj  tX 
the  next  meeting,  ff  tficv  th<^«bi  tl^  fiaae  reqiu- 
redit.» 

The  mertinfB  of  tl^  senate  wa,  ^  we  lean 
frtm  various  paas^gea  of  the  Atftic  aqitott,  open  t9 
atnugen ;  tboa  DenwathoDea*  a;^  the  Ma- 
ate^hiMiwe  was,  on  a  farUenlar  occasion,  f«U  <i 
strangeis  {[tiardv  ^  ioMruv) :  in  .^schinei*  to 
read  of  a  motion  "  that  strangers  do  witbdrav" 
{fUToanioifiaitK  rotif  liiuTof*).  Ksy,  private  isdir 
viduals  were  sometimes,  by  a  spet^  decree,  au- 
thorized to  oome  fiwwfvd  4ad  gin  ndvke  to  tba 
senate;'  The  amate-hoaae  was  called  ri  ^«tAn- 
rqpi»',  and  contained  two  cbwela,  one  of  Zcvf  ^ 
mIoc,  another  of  'A%vd  jSovAoto,  in  whic^  it  was  coa- 
tomaiy  fOT  the  Beaalors  to  offer  up  c^ytaio  prsyera 
before  proceeding  to  business.* 

The  prjtanes  also  had  a  buildiog  4o  bold  their 
meetings  in,  where  tht^  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  thejr  prytany.  Hus  was 
called  the  upvTovetw,  and  was  used  for  a  varietT  of 
purposes.  {Vid.  Bktumio*-)  Tli^qydides,^  ia- 
deed,  toUe  us  that,  before  the  time  |of  Tb^icns,  e«[y 
ci^  of  Attica  had  its  ^ouJUvru^^  trpvravuov : 
a  Btatement  vriiich  givea  aiWiMfltt^  awpoit  to  tha 
opinion  thm  5olop  $4  oiDf  ffiisiMtt*  Vp»  aauate  «t 
Mhfwa. 

'Hie  number  of  ^Ites  ^  ^Hn^  was  ;aot  alw^ 
ten;  an  altezatitm  took  plaoe  in  B  C.  ^«  when 
Demetriua  Polioroetee  had  lUterated  tiie  ciiy  Erom 
the  naurpstion  of  Camuotder.  T^o  were  ^en  add- 
ed, and  <;aUed  Demetdas  wttf  AAMcQiua,  ia  faoooai 
of  Demetrina  and  fais  ffitber.'   It  is  evident  thai 
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to  iliigw,  and  tfas  cBMBqoHBl  addjtkm  of  100 
nemlKn  to  the  senate,  mast  have  varied  the  or- 
tagth  of  tba  pTtaaee.  The  tribet  jtut 
■artaiaJ  vm  aftenmd  eaUed  Pttdenw'is  and  At- 
ttb;  ud  in  the  tfane  of  Hadrim,  who  beautified 
asd  ■Dprmrid  AtheoB.*  a  thirteeath  was  added,  call- 
ed taaUoi  Hadriania.  Ad  ediot  of  this  emperor 
hm  bees  pRaenred,  wUcb  prove*  that  even  in  his 
line  the  Alheaiane  ke^it  op  the  ahov  of  their  Ibrmev 


BOTAETSBOZ  FPAM  (BanMnuf  TPa^S  an 
taveadHMit  tm  omajmey.  9MiXt6aeoe,  being  m 
tttscaaethe  dtoeri^ed  fonn  of  irJovTiiiivtuct  is 
the  naaie  af  tvo  widely  diAraot  actioiis  at  Mia 
taw.  The  fint  was  Ute  uxnisatiaa  <^  oonspiracy 
■gaiait  Ut,  and  ni^t  be  inetiiuted  ttie  peraoa 
therabjr  sttieked,  competent  to  Vtiag  an  aetion ; 
othinrite,  by  bis  or  her  legal  patron  {K6piat).  In 
ease  <f  the  plot  hav^  saoeeedcd,  the  deoeaaed 
Bii^  b*  wtwieented  in  lha  proeeoaiian  by  aear 
ktMoea  (tl  irrif  hfttpiSr^n^  or,  if  they  were  ik- 
•oBpeCeat,  b^  the  Mo^ot,  as  above  mentioned.* 
The  eriaiiBalifrf  of  the  acajaed  was  indspoideat  of 
the  rank  of  the  eoiBfHracjr,*  and  the  penalty,  upon 
eeanctiDB,  wae  the  aame  as  that  inoorred  by  the 
aeml  —BlewiB.*  The  preaideaer  of  the  eoezt, 
■poBttrialaf  this  kmd,  aa  io  iBoat  dffoi  ^woi, 
bttaDged  to  the  Idng  aichoo,*  and  the  court  itself 
wii  GOB^esed  of  the  ephetx,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
■s,  aoosrdiDg  to  IsteoB  and  AriatMle,  aa  cited  by 
HarpooaliBo,  who,  howerer,  alao  meations  Oiat 
(beAiMfagaa  issiated  by  DhianduistohaTe  bran 
tbenpcT  triboaaL 

ne  oAct  aetian,  fimAtSnuf,  w«a  aratlaUe  upon 
■  ftnm.  finding  bimadf  wrongfid^  iaaciibed  as  a 
■tile  debtor  in  the  ngfaten  or  rolls,  iriiiofa  were 
kq«  by  &e  d^ieot  flaaneial  officers.  Meier,* 
bowncr,  iwgfiw*^  that  a  magiBtrste  that  had  so 
ifleaded  weald  pmbstdy  be  proceeded  against  at 
Ae  fMfsst,  or  twixttpovoKoi,  the  two  oecaaiona 
ivanvUdithB  pablie  ooBdoot  of  augiatiBteB  was 
enaised,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendaat  in  tiiis 
aetioa  woald  ha  a  prirate  oitizen,  that  had  dimcted 
■aefa  an  Bsertkn  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pae- 
MRS  in  Dsnesthenee,  it  seems  doufctfui  whether  the 
diiftaachisoaaBt  (irifua)  the  [daii^ff'  as  a  state 
debtor  wsa  ia  ah^MBce  irtiile  this  aothm  vaa  pendr 
iag.  Demaaihsaen  at  first  aaaerts,'  hot  aftorwaid" 
*rgmtM  that  it  wm  not.  See,  however,  Meier,*  wid 
Bfiefch^BOte. 

There  is  no  very  (diTioas  distinction  laid  dews 
between  this  aetjon  and  ^pa>6r/Ypa4m :  but  it  has 
been  esuootnrad  by  Soidas,  Irom  a  pnsBage  in  Ly- 
oawm,  that  the  Utter  was  adopted  when  the  w- 
fesuBt  was  a  drtitor  to  ttie  state,  bat  found  bis 
Mt  aiiinglj  siC  down,  a^d  that  pcoMtmft  was 
■beiMwdyof  a  diaduuged  debtor  again  registered 
blhedetataln»d3rpaid.i'  If  the  defendant  lost  bis 
caste,  hB  nanse  was  snbstitnted  for  that  of  the 
fhitfic"  The  eraae  was  ans  of  the  ni«H  ^ 
Hat  caM,nnd«r  tiM  jariadklku  of  thip  ibaanO" 

MKSJBOnSBflCail.  (fU.  Bovu.) 

njdCM  or  BRACCM  (iwf»pM«r),  tnnnn, 


n(sc,aa«ieO  aaniteos  other  aitiolBs  of  araMQT 
■drfdbesn  (wU.  Aonuoas,  Aacvs,  Auolla),  went 
■Man  bo  aB  the  astioDO  wbidi  enoiroiad  the 
Gndti^  Rnmafi  popolation,  extending  &om  the 

UaiiibnAtiaattQOaeig).  Bawoa  Anataf^rv. 
N|4|p«BtiM.  itt  Wa  iataPfiawwitli  Cleomeaies, 


Ung  of  Sparta,  deocribed  the  attire  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  in  these  terms:  "^Iliey  carry  bowa 
and  a  ahnt  ^ear,  and  go  to  battle  m  tronsera  and 
with  hats  aptm  thdr  baada."*  Hence,  aho,  tb* 

phrase  Braecati  militit  areuM,  tignifyiog  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  anned  with  the 
bow.*  In  paitieolar,  we  are  informed  of  the  use  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations : 

I.  The  Modes  and  P^aians  {wspi  eti^  ivaSv 
pUc{*).  1.  Hie  Partbiana  and  Armenians.*  8, 
The  nrygians.*  4.  The  Saeaa  {6»afviUdat  hda- 
ivKtaav*).  S.  The  Sarmatae  (Sermatica  braeea'). 
e.  The  DaciasB  and  Oetae.*  7.  The  Teutones.* 
&  The  Franks  {ivaivpldat,  oi  fih)  ^vac,  ai  di  okv- 
Ttvof,  iiaiumi/ievoi  ro^  otiJieai  irtpuifimaxovTai^*). 

9.  The  Beige  (Avafvptei  xpi^vrtu  vepiTtrofiivaic^^).- 

10.  The  Britons  {vetera  braeot  flntoswniutperit'*^  • 

II.  The  Gauls  (GaUU  BraeaU,  qow  Pnfreooe;" 
tagaim  trseatoc^     x/t^nmu  imifvpiat,  &f  titiiw 

The  Gallio  tena  "  brakes,"  wbioh  IHsdoras  Sio. 
ohu  has  preserred  in  the  last-eited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Soottiab  "breeks"  and  the  EngUsb. 
"breeches."  Corre^nding  terms  are  used  ia  all 
the  northern  laDguagea.**  Abo  the  Cossaek  and 
Persian  troosers  of  tha  preeent  day  difite  in  no  ms». 
terial  raepeet  fiom  tboae  which  weare  aaoian^  voAt 
m  the  same  ooantries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  Ust  ef  testiioa> 
niss,  the  moauments  of  evevy  kind  which  oontain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  e  Atbit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  doarir  dioioguishing  them! 
from  Qreeksaad  Romans.  An  emmla  ia  aean  in: 
the  annexed  graop  a£  SanHBtiaMi»  tana  nam  th» 
colnmo  qf  Trajan. 


Tb«  iniiav  bmectB  of  the  eaatem  m4  norftam 
aatiOBB  wore  loose  (mt^Mift^ wd  tbfV 
are  therefbia  yery  aptly,  thongh  lfi4i»(«w)^>  d»i 
scribed  in  EuritHdea  aa  *'  variegated  bags"  <rai>f  ^ 
Umvt  To^  inuU?j>u^*).  To  the  Greel(a  thety  must 
have  appe^^  highly  ridiealooa,  although  Ovid  menr 
tione  ttie  adoption  of  them  la  th^  descend^  of 
aotDeofthaOiedFoatoniatBtrntrie  ^lUpae.^  . 

Tie«enver«priftQW»Uy  WMUeui  MAjS^ttuaa 
stale***  thai  in  Earepe  tbQT  Wflw  ^  nads  of  linen 
ludofleattieri  probab^  the  Asiatics  made  them  of 
cotton  and  of  silk-  Somettfnes  th^  w^  atripe^ 
(jiwg»f<^),  omawesJed  with  *  woof  of  va^ims  ctA^ 
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part,*  or  embroidered.*  The?  grsdoaHy  came  into 
Me  at  Rome  under  the  anpercoB.  Sevenis  wore 
Umbo,  and  gare  ibca  as  preaenta  to  hia  aoldierB,* 
bat  the  nse  of  them  was  afterward  reotrieted  1^ 
HwimiuB. 

BRACHIAXE.  Auntu.) 

BRASIDEI'A  (BpaaiSeia),  a  festiTal  celebrated  at 
Sparta  io  hoooor  of  their  ^at  general  Braatdaa, 
whOi  after  Mb  deaUi.  receiTed  fm  hoDoara  of  a 
hero.*  It  waa  hdd  er^  year  with  oratioDa  and 
oiHitests,  ia  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Braaideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
irtiieh,  thoogh  a  colooy  of  Athens,  transTerred  the 
honour  of  KtUmK  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidae,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honoors  hj  an  annual  liaittTal  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.* 

*BRAa6'ICA  (icp^tn),  the  Cabbage.  Some  ra- 
rletfee  of  this  [duit  bare  been  coltirated  from  the 
Tery  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
haTe  not  beeo  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  rarietiies  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  hsTe 
descended  to  as  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  Uw  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
to  :■  the  izBt  had  a  huge  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
edasideraUe  aiu ;  the  second  had  crisped  leares ; 
the  third,  whidi  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  smaD- 
alied  leares  and  a  bitterisb  taste.  Acowdtng  to 
Columella,  the  brassiea  or  cabbage  was  a  faTourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
to  erea  u  artide  of  fooi  in  sbves.  It  was  sown 
nd  eat  aH  the  year  round;  the  best  lime,  howerer, 
tat  planttng  it  was  after  the  antmnnal  efuniox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cat  after  this,  it  pat  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  famous  oounnai^  disdained  to 
emidoy  these,  and  inspired  the  young  orince  Dmsus 
with  ue  same  dislike  towards  theih,  for  which,  ao* 
ondtaig  to  PliVt'  he  was  reproTed  by  his  ftther 
Tibeiius.  This  same  writer  mentionBTarious  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leares.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  Oiiu  Apianwai  (more  correctly  Apiaem),  is 
the  BraaaicA  vtndu  crwpc  of  Bauhin.  Ta»  CNm 
Arieimm  is  the  Btsmic*  aferacM  gongykUtt,  L. ; 
dm  Brattiem  BdmifridM  is  Ibongnt  to  hare  been 
the  Crambe  tHaritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  CoiaolBidiu  toldajuUa.  *•  It  is  oncer- 
tain,"  obserres  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prereut  intozicatkiB,  ate  raw  like  salad."*  Of  red 
eabbage  no  aeeoont  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
aalhor.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
nordiem  nations  of  Europe,  cultiTated  the  cabbage 
ftom  rery  remote  times,  llie  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
mary  is  tpnta-kaU,  and  that  is  the  seastm  when  the 
sprouts  fitxn  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  nse. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  tiierefore,  hare  been 
ftmiliar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  setUement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Gredcs  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
ezcelfent  preparation  of  cabbage  caUed  by  the  Ger- 
mans lour-hratit,  though  the  ancients  were  acqnaint- 
ed  with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.'  Whether  nmr-jtroiU  be  a  German  inven- 
tion ^ipears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  sutement  of 
Belon  to  coneot,  who  infonu  as  that  tiie  TnAa  in 
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his  time  were  aocnstomed  to  pidde  eriihhgs  fee 
winter  fiiod.^ 

•BRAIW  (0p6B»),  the  SaTin^  or  Jmmfem  a*- 
hntth.  Aoooiding  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kindly 
tto  one  KMmUlDg  the  tamarisk,  tto  other  tbe<7' 
press;  and  h«>ce  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
<7prea8.  The  two  species  deecribed  by  Dioeoori- 
des  are  beftce  supposed  by  Sfweogel  to  be  tbstms* 
nsetfiilw  and  ajfrettifdia. 

BRAUROmA  (Bpof/KSfui),  a  festival  edehnted 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Branronia,  in  the  Attic  ton 
vS  Branron,'  where,  according  to  Pausanias,*  On^ 
tea  and  Ipbigenia,  on  their  retom  from  Taoria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  ttie  Taurian  goddess.*  It  waa  bdd 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  snp^intoidence  tA  ten 
Upotnui;^  and  the  chief  striemniUeonnBted  in  the 
circmnatanee  ttot  tiie  Attic  girb  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocos-cirioand 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  saw- 
tuary,*  where  they  were  consecrated  to  tbe  god- 
dess.  During  this  act  the  Uptntoiol  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  tbe  girls  performed  a  prc^tiatoiy  rite  in 
whidi  they  imitated  bears.   This  rite  may  bars 
afanply  ariaan  ftmn  the  circumstance  that  the  beu 
was  saned  to  Artotnis,  especUlly  in  Arcadia but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Soidas*  relates  its  origin  u 
foUows :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Pbanidc  a  bear  was 
k^  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.   One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  ^uj  wilk 
it,  aira,  on  treating  tiie  animal  rather  harsblyi  it 
turned  ronnd  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brotben, 
emaged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited     a  plague ;  and  wbcs 
they  oonsnlted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  bs- 
fallen  them  if  they  would  c«npel  some  of  their  cit- 
iiena  to  make  th^  dang^ten  prointiate  Artenus  by 
a  rite  called  ipxTtiuv,  for  the  crime  eommitted 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
oommand  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  AtheiU' 
ans  decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be* 
fore  they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  tbs 
goddess.   Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
the  consecration  iipKTEia,  the  act  of  eons^ 
crating  ipKTtveiv,  and  to  celebrate  tiie  festival  ifw* 
niioOat*   But  as  the  giris,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb 
xareSetv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  d^rtvtiv. 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  bower* 
er,  is  not  sni^rted  by  any  other  ancient  anthonty, 
tbe  niad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rbapso* 
diets. 

There  was  also  a  qitinqaennial  Itotival  called 
Branronia,  whieh  was  celebrated  bj  men  and  dbso- 
Inte  women,  at  Branron,  in  honour  of  Dtonysns." 
Whether  its  celebration  took  idace  at  tbe  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Branronia  (aa  has  been  sopposed 
by  Muller,"  in  a  note,  whidi  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  Eo^ish  trandatioa)  moat  remain  nn* 
certain,  althmqdi  tbe  very  ffiffbrent  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  anme  time. 

BREVIAHIDM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALARICl- 
A'NUM.  Alario  ttie  Secmd,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
viu>  reigned  fhnn  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  607,  in  tiie 
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iwaytyweoBil  jear  of  his  raign  (A.D.  506)  etm- 
■iwniiineil  a  body  of  jurists,  probal^  Romans,  to 
Buke  a  sdeetioo  fitun  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
laaii  ten-wnten*  which  should  forra  a  code  for  the 
Me  of  his  Roman  anbjects.  The  oode,  when  made, 
m  coafinDed  t^*  the  Inabqis  and  nobility ;  and  a 
oapy,  signed  by  Anianos,  the  leferraidariiiB  of  Ala- 
lic,  WIS  seot  to  each  oomes,  with  an  order  to  use 
so  other  law  at  legal  form  in  bis  cooit  {ui  in  foro 
<M  MuIU  cfis  la  to^e  Vtris  forvtulaprofeni  vd  rt- 
wrmmmtbtr).  The  sigDatare  of  Anianos  was 
fa  the  pupae  aC  giriag  aothestioi^  to  the  official 
eopaofteeode;  a  circomstance  which  has  been 
m>  fMS  miiiaalenlood  that  be  has  sometimes  been 
eoBsideiedasdteeoiniMleroftheoode.  This  code 
has  no  peenliBr  name,  so  ftr  as  we  know :  it  was . 
called  Lex  Rdoana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  ireqaent- 
^  Lex  IheodiMU,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
fanportaot  |Brt  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
mui^  cr  Ibenariim  Alaiiciaiuim,  does  not  ai^iear 
before  the  Mitecath  eentmy. 

Tbe  Allowing  are  the  contenta  of  the  BreTiarinm, 
vith  that  order  in  the  code :  1.  Codex  Theodosia- 
xri.  books.  S.  NoTellaa  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
caliaB  IIL,  Karctan,  Majorian,  Sereim  3.  Tbe 
IntfiiaMoa  of  Gaius.  4.  Paoli  Rec^itc  Sententin, 
T-  bsoka.  &  Codex  Gr^orianos,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
tei  HermogenianQB,  S  titles.  7.  Papiniaoas,  Itti.  L, 
RftpuiiauiuuL 

The  code  was  thus  con^oeed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
temk,  jmperial  coostitulions,  which,  both  in  the 
eodeitaell^  and  the  oommomtoriiun  or  notice  prefix- 
fid  10  it,  are  called  Z^m;  and  the  wntinga  of  R»- 
MB  janiis,  which  are  called^.  Both  the  Codex 
GiegonaDns  and  Ifermogenianua^  being  compila- 
lioM  node  without  any  lepd  authority,  an  indoded 
OMiertheheadof  Jos.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
vfaidt  are  accompaaied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
cept ia  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
#nenl  nde,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
sot  attend.  The  Iiutitutions  of  Gains,  lutweTcr, 
m  abridged  or  epitomixed,  and  anch  akaatima  as 
■ae  aaaidflrad  necesaaiT  far  the  time  are  intro- 
faeediido  the  text:  this  part  of  the  work  required 
so  mtetpntatioB,  and,  according,  it  has  none. 

This  oode  is  of  considerable  Tslue  for  the  history 
oCRonaahw,  asit  containa  sereral  sources  of  tt^ 
Roman  hw  liudi  otherwise  are  miknown,  espe- 
dally  Pndai  aad  the  fint  ftre  boiAa  of  the  Theo- 
doaian  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
lioH  «f  6ata%  thai  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  valae. 

He  aathar  of  the  Epitome  or  Gaius  in  theBre- 
visriBm  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  tbe  words 
«f  tbe  oiitiaal,  and  a  comparison  of  £e  Epitome 
4Bd  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  titerefore  of  little  advan- 
tV  ■  4ii  iniBt  of  view.  Tbe  Epitome  la,  how- 
ncT,  uil  Bsefol  in  Aavnag  what  subjects  were  dis- 
own is  Gains,  and  thus  SUag  up  (so  &r  as  the 
Meria]  contents  are  etnoemed)  scHoe  of  the  laca- 
atofiheVeraaaHS. 

K  complete  edition  oS  Uiis  code  was  undertaken 
^  Sichajd,  in  hia  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basilea, 
XSBk,  mS  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
(toe  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
^Uio^  The  Tbeodonan  Code  and  the  Novells 
^  are  eoDtaijied  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
BiBer;  the  remaiuder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
^n<|ndn(ic  Vetta  AtUe-Juttmianea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  Tie  wlwle,  together  with  the  fragmenta  of 
*''l>Btaid  other  things,  is  contained  in  ma  Jut  Ci- 
»iiirtMrtwi«Miim,  Beriin,  I8I6.1 
^WOa  (i^wg,  jmu).  The  moat  ancient 
g'l^g^  reemd,  of  which  the  constroction  has 
ItaAed,  is  tbe  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 
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the  Euphrates  at  BaIqrlon.i  It  was  In  the  nature 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  of  stone 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  whidi  was  re> 
nured  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhabttanta  firom  pass- 
ing over  from  the  diSbrent  sides  of  Uie'river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
raed  together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  tbe  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  wliich  was  again  restored  to 
the  timial  ohannel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted." Compare  the  description  pvea  by  Diodo- 
rus  Sicolus,*  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call- 
ed ax^iiat,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  over  Uie  Tbraeian  Bolporys  ;*  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  tbe  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Maadrocles  of  Samoa.*  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotns.*  It  waa  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher^ 
sonese  forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Seatos  and  Madytus  on  Uie  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
consbnicted  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,* 
and  of  tUa  no  details  are  given.  Tbe  anbeeqnent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.*  Both  of  them  aiq>ear  to  have 
partaken  of  tiie  natare  of  ntMftnnon  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  tbe  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  foimed  by  ropea  of 
flax  (AevnuUvov)  and  pajmiu  Ov£Uvm>}  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  oT  wind- 
lasses (fivot)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  ahhougb  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constnicted  wore  natives 
of  tbe  Greek  ialanda.  Bat  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  tnv  were  not  un- 
common in  Gieeoe,  or,  at  least,  In  ma  western  pan 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  tena 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yifvpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  tbe  Geptqmi  (Tefv- 
paloi),  a  peofde  whom  Herodotos**  states  to  have 
been  Phtenicians,  tboo^  they  preteoded  to  have 
come  from  Eretris ;  and  the  etymologiBts  ■oomd- 
ingly  tdl  n  that  tbe  first  bridge  in  Oreeee  was 
bnih  1^  this  people  across  tbe  Cephissus ;  bat  sueb 
an  exjdanatioa  b  oj^oeed  to  sound  etymology  and 
oommonsense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  smaH, 
and  the  use  of  the  areh  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (vitL  Aaous),  it  is  inmbaUe  that  their 
bndges  were  bnilt  entirely  of  wood,  or.  at  beet,  were 
nothmg  more  than  a  wooden  ptatform  supported 
upon  stone  ^ers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of 
tocris  described  above.  Pliny*^  mentions  a  bridge 
over  tiie  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says^  that  the  island  Euboea  was  Kuned  to  Bceotia 
byabridge;  but  it  is  nobatde  that  both  these  w«fts 
were  executed  after  me  Roman  conquest. 

In  Gfeece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  aides  of  « 
ravine,  even  wfaece  no  water  flowed  through  it."* 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedty  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  oonsbnction  of  bridges 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  s(^ty,  as  well  aa  utility ;  for  by 

1.  (norod.,  i.,  im.)—i.  (Hnod.,  L  a.)— 1  <ti.,  M.  i.,  v.  IV, 
td.  WiwpnliBf )  i  iBmrAL.  t.  v.— Hand.,  fii-,  M.  —  Xm±., 
Pan.,  M,  •dTnomf.  at  oW)~S.  (Hnod.,  tt.,  SI,  ».)_«, 
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Mb  nMUMtbe  openings  betwrwa  the  pwrs  for  the 
oottTcnienoe  of  DarigBtkm,  frhiiA  in  the  bridges  of 
BabTton  and  Oreeee  matt  hare  been  jexj  aamnr, 
ooold  be  eiteiideJ  to  mj  neceeeary  aran. 

Tb«  width  of  the  passage-waj  in  a  Roman  bridge 
waa  ooaiffionlj  narrow,  u  oompared  with  Otodern 
atruetorea  of  the  aame  fcind,  and  eonaapewlBd  wWi 
thenwd(«M)leadiiuttoaBdfrmiiR.  ttwaadnrided 
fnlo  Aree  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  hones  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  wger  or  Her;  and  the 
rataed  footpetbn  on  each  aide  (deeurtoria),  which 
were  endoaed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
npesranee  to  the  fhoau  in  Mw  basilica.  {Tii. 
IUmlica,  p.  Itt.) 

Eight  bridges  aensa  fbe  TImt  srs  enflmersted 
Iqr  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
thaae,  the  most  celebrated,  as  wdl  as  the  matt  an- 
olent,  was  the  Pons  6vmctu»,  so  caBed  beeaose  it 
was  built  of  wood ;  $uhtieet,  in  the  langnsge  of  the 
Fnmiaiii,  meanh^  wooden  beams.*  It  waa  buitt 
bjr  Aboos  Marefok,  irim  he  miitad  flie  Janlodam  to 
the  otty,'  and  heoame  renowned  from  ttie  wcfl- 
kttown  feat  of  Horstins  Ooeles  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.'  In  eonseqaenee  of  the  delay  and  diffl- 
ctdty  then  enerienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  waa 
reeonstmetea  without  nails,  in  soch  a  manner  that 
each  beam  cosld  be  remored  and  replaced  at  jrieas- 
iire>  U  was  so  reboih  hf  tiie  ponUfloes,*  from 
whieh  fret,  aceordiiur  to  Varro,*  they  derived  their 
name ;  and  it  was  dterward  considered  ao  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  preTiotu 
sterifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.*  In 
the  age  of  Angnstns  it  was  stiH  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epMtet  nsed  by  Orid  :* 

"  Turn  fiUfM  prmmm  VirgQ  tmmUera  nronm 
Mitten  roMreo  teirpea  fonu  toUt  j" 

in  which  state  it  appears  to  hare  mnidned  tA  the 
time  of  OUm,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  hi- 
undatioR  of  the  Tiber.*  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
caOed  P9M  .Am^,  pfobaMr  from  uie  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt :  bttt  who  this  £mil- 
niB  was  is  uncertain.  It  ma/ hare  been  ^miliufl 
LepidDS  the  trtomrir,  or  probably  the  ^milius  Lep- 
idoB  whs  waa  censor  with  Monatins  Flancas,  under 
A1Igvsta^  tflo  years  after  ikM  Pout  SMidiu  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius."  We  learn  from 
P.  Tletor,  in  his  daserqition  of  the  Regie  xL,  that 
these  two  bridges  were  om  and  the  same :  "SiaaH- 


ins  qui  ante  subliciiu.*'  It  is  eaSed  XaSSa  hf 
JorenaH  and  Lampridias,*  bat  ia  mentiooed  by  Ca- 
iritolinus'  as  the  Puna  Sui^itvu ;  which  paMSge  is 
^ne  sufltotent  to  refhte  Oe  assertion  of  tome 
writers,  that  it  was  built  ef  Stone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  JEmitttM  was  grren  to  it* 
This  bridge  was  a  hmmite  tmoit  hi ' 
who  flsed  te  sit  upon  it  and  (feffland  rina.* 
die  eqiressiott  of  Jvrehal,*  tlijwii  id  foittt,  fat  t 


t  was  situated  at  (he  foot  of  the  Afentlne,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  iiiiicb  C.  Gracchns  directed 
his  fli^  when  be  was  oveit^en  by  bis  (^ipooeots.* 
IL  Fotfs  pALi'niras  fimed  the  eommmdcatioB 
between  Ae  Patatiae  and  Ms  tiehiUies  and  the  Js- 
ttiealum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  oeeopied  hr  the 
"  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thoogfat  that  the  words  of 
Livy*  hare  referenoe  to  this  bridge.  Itwasrepaiied 
by  Augnstn8.»* 

III.,  IV.  Pons  FAiaionM  and  Pom  Casnes  weie 
the  two  whieh  emuieetad  (he  Insola  mbnim  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  httter  with  the  Jamenlmn.  Both  srS 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabrichiswas  ori^ally 
of  wood,  but  was  rdnuh  by  L.  Pabricitts,  the  ettfs> 
t9r  viantm,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  prerioas  to  the  eonvizMy  of  Catiline which 
paasacB  ef  Dion  Casaius,  as  wtf  as  the  WDida  of 
the  sdudiart  on  Vmtee,"  warrant  the  awiunptiott 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  ttone.  It  is  now 
called  «  PoQte  qnattro  oapi."  The  Pons  Ceethjs  i« 
by  some  anthors  supposed  to  hare  been  buih  during 
the  reign  of  Hberius  by  Cestius  OaUus,  the  person 
meotkmBd  by  Pliny,"  thoni^  it  is  more  reasonabie 
to  oottdode  Oat  it  wss  eonstmcted  before  the  ter- 
minatton  of  the  RepaMie,  as  no  prirate  indiridoal 
woold  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own 
to  a  pablio  woric  nnder  the  'EmpSn.**  The  fascrip- 
tioriB  now  mnatning  are  in  eommemoratioBof  VaS- 
enttnianus,  Valens,  and  Oratiaaus,  the  enqwron  by 
whom  H  was  restOTed.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut:  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricias,  and  is  curiouB  ss 
being  one  of  the  rery  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Repoblio ;  the  Pons  Cettins,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  we; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildii^  now  seen  upon  the  »!• 
and,  the  temples  viliich  original^  stood  there,  as 
wen  as  the  island  iXaOt,  hare  been  restored. 


V.  Poiri  JAifictacitBtff,  which  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  of  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown ;  but  it  occupeid  the 
site  of  the  present «  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixtns  Ir.  apm  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Poirs  Tatioamos,  so  called  Kjcause  it  formed 
the  eommonication  between  '^e  Campos  Martins 
and  Campos  Vaticanns.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  rery  low,  vertiges  of  the  piers  are  stiQ 
diseemiMe  at  the  back  of  the  HosiHtal  of  San  8pir- 

1.  (FMtu,  ■.  T.  SnUMun.)— S.  (Li*.,  i.,  tt.— Dicnr*.  HaL, 
iU.,^  ISt.)— 1.  (Lit.,  ii.,  10.— TaL  Haz.,  bL,  L  l.—Ditnjt. 
Hri.,v.,y.Mkwq.>-4.  (PUb.,  E.  N.,  zxxri^  (Dio- 
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ito.  By  modem  topographists  this  bridge  fo  ofte* 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  but  without  any  class- 
ical authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  isa- 
probable,  because  it  led  directly  firom  the  Campus 
to  the  Clivus  Clnns  (now  Monte  Mario),  iroin 
which  the  triumphal  isoeessions  descended. 

VII.  Pojrs  .^uos,  buih  by  Hadrian,  whidi  led 
from  the  ci^  to  the  Mausoieiun  (vid.  Maumlkum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  flie  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 


1.  (8«L,  H.,  (Htliflf «.  nJt—t,  (Jmaam.  Tins,  o. 
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iriiL  A  W|*i»liilrtiiio  «r  taidge  iw  gfran  te 
ie  MowBf  woodoot,  t^ea  fi<ani  a  medal  still  ez- 
u.  IiitfMvaaiMciBnorthes^^B^AaTeil 


Bt  A0  pariod  wfaes  tlie  fiM  arts'  ante  cotiMdMttflp 
have  been  at  their  greateat  peribotioa  at  Rom»: 
VUI.  P<nn  MnyivH,  o»  t^e  Yin  FlamMa^-  mit 


fohfe  Mbd^  #ii8  boOt  isy  £mAma  Scaunu  the 
eeiuor,'  tad  u  meatkned  by  Cicero'  about  46  yetn 
after  iu  Annation.  fta  viciaity  waa  a  faToniite 
fboe  «f  resort  for  iileasure  and  debaoctieiy  ia  the 
boeatioas  reiga  of  if  ere.'  Opon  this  bridge  the  am- 
haaadon  a£  the  ABohrogea  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
n^3  rtdiners  dnriag  ,the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.* 
Catdiis  aad  Pompey  encamped  here  against  I^pi- 
dns  vhen  he  attenipced  to  aaml  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
Aai  baSIj,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tvecn  Kuentiua  and  ConstantiDe,  which  decided 
dK  blecf  the  Roman  Empire,  took  ^aee  (A.D.  313). 

TV  Roman  bridgea  without  tho'  city  were  far 
A»  muj  to  be  enumerated  ber&   They  foimed 


one  of  the  chief  einbelliahments  ii>  uSi  the  pablii^ 
roads  ;  and  their  Ireqnent  and  stupendous  re^nn^ 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attea%| 
even  to  the  preseat  day,  the  scale  of  granddor  witfh 
which  their  works  of  aational  atilily  were  alwavii> 
oarried  on.  Subjoioed  is  a  representation  of  tW 
bridge  at  Arinunum  {Rimini),  which  remaioa  entir^ 
and  was  commeDced  by  Augustus  and  tenninated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  leam  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  iotroduced  in  order  to  gire  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
VitruTitw,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  between 
the  austere  siiBplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pn^ 
fuse  magnificenoe  of  the  Empire. 


Tbi  bfidfe  thrown  acroea  the  Bay  of  Bain  by 
GiGgida^*  the  nseles*  oodertaking  of  a  profligate 
priaee,  does  not  reqture  any  fartiier  notice  i  but 
•he  bridge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
wlueh  ii  oae  of  the  greatest'  eflbrts  of  human  inge- 
■mty,  nait  tOt  pass  onmentiooed.  A  full  account 
«f  its  Gontraetion  is  given  by  Dion  Caasius,'  and  it 
is  abo  neationed  by  Pliny.'  The  fono  of  it  is 
P^ta  ia  the  ftDbwing  woodoot,  from  a  representa- 
Him  of  il  OB  tbe  oolatna  of  Trajan  at-  Itome,  which 
^  ginm  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  ia  aim  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Caania.  The  inscription,  sufqiDsed  to  have  be- 
Mfed  to  this  bru^,  ia  quoted  by  Leunclavius*" 
lai  by  Giaier." 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  aii$  an'  of 
atone,  and  the' superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Mareigli,  in  a  letter  to  Monfcfaucon,' 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structtue, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  4rt|l 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  teit  or 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  tine  consiEftw 
of  23  piera  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  bridgtf 
about  8010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  Which  af4 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  tUV 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A, 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  show  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  wKiot 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  this 


Wfmm  dr  awdplufe.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
■i.'*«4er  tbe  pretence  ihM  it  would  faciliute  the 
^^mm  of  th»  bubniaos  into  the  Roman  tenri- 
hat  in  reality,  it  is  said,  fnm  je&louay  and 
if  being  able  himself  to  aeeompliah  any 
"Vitl  pent  a^rtnlung,  wtuch  ia  supposed  to  be 


'JW  Hull  .  e,  IK— Di«i,lzic^  7117,  B.)— f  (Aar.  TicL, 
ctT,  «  SV-S  da  CaL,iii.,  S.)— 4.  (l^t^, 
c  (CWia  c«l.,  ili.,  i:}-6.  (inorai;  iUi,  S3.) 
rfl*^**,  ««rB-*-l^Cdii;,.  ig.H-a.  Oxriii.,  778, 


contimied  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  potto-  deatk 
the  architect,  Artemidoras,  under  wbosfe  directisMI 
it  was  constnioted. 

The  Romans  also  denoroituted  by  thb  nWne'of 
potUet  the  causeways  which  in  modem  languags 
are  tenoed  *•  viaducts."  Of  these,:  the  Pmuf  mi 
m*am,  dow'  called  Poote  Nono,  dear-  the  nrntt 
mile  fhnn  Rome,-on  the  Via  Proi^tij-i  u  a  fin* 
specimen: 

Among  the  bridges  of  tempoiaiy  iMa,  *tiich  w*re 


Uiciiiized  ay 


MOWEKi 


■mI*  far  the  bmkB&ta  poipaaM  of  a  *— 'fty, 
the  moat  eelebnted  w  that  oonstrneted  bj  Jnluu 
Caaar  onr  the  RhiaewithiD  the  ahort  peiiod  of 
MB  It  was  boat  entirdy  €€  wood,  and  the 

wfa(4e  proeeaa  of  tta  ooostractton  is  mioutdr  detail- 
ed bj  its  author.*  An  elcTatioo  of  it  is  ^vea  hj 
Palladio,  coostmcled  in  coofonnity  with  the  ao- 
ooaot  of  Cnsar,  which  has  been  tsopieA  in  the  edi- 
tiODs  of  Oodendorp  and  the  Delpbin. 

Vecrtins,*  Herodian,*  and  Lnean*  mentioB  the 
«ae  cf  caaks  {iolU,  agxt)  bj  the  Romans,  to  aopport 
Tafta  for  the  passage  of  sn  army;  and  Tegetins* 
a^  that  it  was  costomaiy  for  the  Roman  snny  to 
cany  with  them  smaU  boats  (mmutzuli)  h<rik>wed 
out  from  the  tnink  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  Inidge  coald  be  oonatmcted  and 
hoood  togetiiBr  with  ropes  npoa  any  emeigewqr 
without  loaa  time-  Pompey  passed  the  Bqihra- 
tea  Iqr  a  similar  device  daring  the  Mithndatie  war.' 
Hm  annexed  woodcut,  takra  from  a  bas-rdief  on 
the  eolunm  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  coostniction  and  form  of  these 
Wdgea,  of  which  there  are  seretal  designs  apoo 
same  mmnmcBt,  aD  of  whidi  great^  reeemhie 
Mdi  other. 


When  the  CkHnitia  were  held,  the  Toters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  encloeare  colled  tcftum  and  mUe, 
passed  orer  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 

rmd,  which  was  ci^led  Pmt  Su/rsfiontm,  in  or- 
Uiat  they  mi^t  be  aUs  to  give  their  votea  with- 
out oonfiisfon  or  ooUosioB. 

Pons  is  abo  used  to  rignify  the  platfonn  {hrtSA- 
tpa,  im6a^)  need  ftar  embtffking  in,  or  diaeoH 
bniung  from,  a  ship. 

"  bUerta  Mneat  aocio*  it  fafpAmg  dtia 
PotitUnu  txfon.it."'' 
The  method  of  using  these  fonie*  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  canons 
intaglio,  representing  the  bistory  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  BoviUa  towards  ihe  latter  end  of  the 
17th  coitoiy,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
it  <kbim».  TVw/ant,  p.  31S. 


*BROHOS  (^pUfiof  or  Pp6ao(),  a  plant,  which 
Dieibacb  makes  to  be  the  Avena  waimm,  "Oats." 
Stackboose,  however,  is  in  &vota'  of  tba  SuaU 
<UreaU,  and  Sivengd  of  the  ^seiia /otiis,  or  "wild 
Oats." 

BgpNZE  (xaAi[6c,  aty,  a  compoond  of  copper 
Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
Wtd)  tn^sbove ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
Aopeilysp'g'lted,  are  found  to  conaist  <rf' those  two 
♦■gradiwite.  Nip  the  aitiole  on  JEu,  mm»  Arther 


I.  (Da  BdL< 


paitieiags  are  aapplied  respecting  ttedaferent  com* 
positicnsof  ArMueandirsM.  TbsdiBtiaotive  terns 
shoidd  wSwa^  he  obsofv«d  in  '•f^^  at  theat 
sDbstancw,  aa  ttw  indtscfteinate  ose  or  them  has 
led  to  great  error  and  eonfiiaion  hi  describing  woika 
ofart 

There  can  be  no  qoestioD  as  to  the  remote  anti- 
qoity  of  metaOnrgy;  thoogh  at  niiat  pteeise  period 
die  various  metab  were  known,  in  what  order  they 
wen  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extneied 
— eidier  sim|^,  or  by  redoctng  thor  om  wbeo  diqr 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  aalisfartcny 
roesns  of  judging.  In  die  tweaty-eigfath  rtiqiler  at 
the  book  <tf  Job  vro  read,  "  Sorely  there  is  a  vein 
foi  the  silver,  and  a  idaee  for  goU  where  tiiey  fine 
it.  Iron  is  tskm  oat  of  the  earth,  aid  bram  {fsof- 
per)  is  molten  oat  of  the  stone."  Ttit  pnaaiigs^ 
taken  aa  a  whcde,  and  supported  as  it  is  varioos 
intimations  thronefaoot  the  Pentateach,  diows  that 
at  Uiis  eariy  period  greats  advances  had  been  mads 
in  mining  and  the  metsDurgie  srts  than  is  nsoally 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in- 
fimnation  on  the  pnetiee  of  the  m^al-foondam  and 
woriten  of  the  aidiaic  ages,  even  after  the  dSlfocnl 
sobetanoes  were  known,  and  objects  nS  fmitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  GmA  bronses  extant  are  com- 
posed simfriy  of  copper  and  tin  -,  and  it  is  remailca- 
Ue  how  neuly  the  relative  [voportions  of  the  met- 
als agree  in  all  the  qiecimens  that  have  been  naa- 
lyzed.  Some  brmze  nails  from  the  inina  of  tiis 
Treasury  of  Atrens  at  Myeenc;  some  andent  coins 
ofCorinth;  a  very  ancient  Greek  hdmet. oo  which 
is  a  boostrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  Britidi 
Mnseum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  aS 
annoar  i^ed  the  Brrazes  of  Stris,  also  piesei  ved 
in  onr  national  odlection ;  and  an  antiqiie  swm4 
fiamd  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87*43  and  88  copper 
nas  and  11  tin 
99-96  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  wotlts  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  (if  it  may  be  ao  called)  combinatitm  of 
copper  and  tin.  Tba  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  baa  reached  oar  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  vrhich,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
onder  the  words  X"^^  sad  at.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  fUst  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  om  Corinthiaeum,  vrtiich 
stHne  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bn>ns*\ 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  hy  ^cins  Mumnuna, 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  aro 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  higfaly  valued  metal 
lived  long  bdbre  Uw  event  alluded  ta  Pliny'  pta^ 
ticularises  three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronx& 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (eandidum),  the  grestei 
inroportion  of  tilver  that  was  emi^t^ed  in  its  com ' 
portion  giving  it  a  li^t  colour.  In  the  second  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introdnced,  in  sufficient  qoaik. 
tity  to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  ydlow  or 
goiH  tmt  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  diSbreut  metals.  The  next  brome 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hepttitamt  which  it  seenu 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  wliidi  bon  some  reaeuk 
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lkmtoAalorAetf»a-(f«ap).  V^jta^h-wu 
iofefiar  to  tbe  Corinthian  broniB^  but  wu  maiij 
fntani  to  the  miztures  of  PelM  and  .fgina, 
wMArahngpariod  bad  a  hiifr  rotation,  and 
wtn  lUiiLh  annjlil  aftrr  TbeodooroftbebroDie 
edtod  Ifptftwa  mast  faSTe  been  T«7  similar  to  that 
«f  tbe  nfT  cflito  hioDiea — a  doll,  reddish  brown, 
liw  seit  aacient  loonse  in  order  of  celebri^  seems 
to  hsTe  ben  tbe  «>  JDeliaciim.  Its  repoUtion  was 
so  gnat  that  tbe  island  of  DekM  became  tbe  mart 
to  whkk  d  wha  leqaiied  wtnfca  of  art  in  metal 
ennrded.  Ml  M,  in  time,  to  the  estaUidiinent  there 
flf  Mwe  of  Oe  greateat  aitiats  of  antiqait;r-  Next 
totheDdiaD,or,ratlier,ineoiniietitioawithit,  the 
«•  JBgimiiam  was  eateemed.  *  We  are  told  that 
Domettlwaa  produced  natnrallyin  ^Egina,  bnt  the 
ftiandm  aad  aitiats  there  were  ao  skilful  ia  tiieiT 
eonpoiiiiM  of  brame^  that  the  island  acqBirad 
mm  tMtitf  on  that  acooant  Two  of  the  moat 
iliKiiHsiJwd  among  tbe  acnlptora  of  andent  tinies, 
Ujnm  aad  FDlTcJetna,  eontemporaries  of  Phidias, 
sol  00(7  showed  their  livaliy  in  producing  the  finest 
woita  of  ait,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  ttie  bronze 
Ibey  osed.  Myron,  we  are  infonned,  always  pre- 
fand  Aa  IMtan,  while  FtriydeHia  ad^^ted  the 
JEpaeOmn^itnn  nwafsft'o  tttUm  etiamMUriaJuit,^ 
fraai  a  passage  in  Flotazdi,  it  baa  been  sapposed 
tkai  this  fin^&med  Ddian  bronie  was  of  a  light 
asd  aooMNrtiat  sicfcly  tint*  Flatarch  says  that  in 
kit  tine  its  compositicm  was  nnkoown. 

Of  MM  of  the  other  bronze*  enumerated  to  the 
wriiiHBOf  the  neiait%  little  or  nolbing  ia  known 
keysaiihe  titlea.  Three  of  these  are  tbe  m  Ps- 
MBsenoi,*  the  <e*  nigrum,*  and  die  Tarteaaian 
tnaseCTwrvmrfor  x*^*^)  mentioned  by  Paosanias  * 

Before  qoitting  tbe  sobject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
itsBybeii^to  allode  to  a  compoaitioa  mentioned 
^Pbi?*  imder  tbe  tiUe  of  saricJUicwn,  written  also 
nUm,  which  seoM  writers  have  euppoecd  waa 

■  oMHibed  bmneeompoeedof  j«U  ud  bromzs, 
v,tilmtt, ot gM  sui.  tapper.  It  ia  posaiUe  thne 
wafian  been  a  ftctitiooa  sobstance  so  designa- 
led;  bet  the  trae  meanms  of  tbe  word  appears  to 
he  tst»-sM<«/,  from  uw  Greek  words  o^toc  or 
V*t,  «  itui,  and  2o^^=  >i>d  ^  aooideatal 
■aSarity  flf  sound  has  dogbtleaa  led  modem  wri- 
tsniato  cnor  rejecting  the  ""»m'^  ai  the  first 
two  nUUea,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  y™**  tbe  conbination  of  the  two 
BKUb  alhded  to.  Reference  to  tbe  passage  in 
TVa^  wil  aiake  Uiis  dear  to  the  reader.  He  aaya 
diitaet/r  it  was  not  Ibond  in  his  time,  the  mines 
whicb  prodoeed  it  being  ezbansted. 

Akhoagh,  stiieily  wpeaking,  it  does  not  bdong  to 
Mr  migBBt,  a  mixture,  wiuch  was  employed  and 
■aeb  ealeeined  by  the  aneienia>  may  be  mentimed 

■  this  ptaoe.  It  was  called  eUetntm,  and  was  eom- 
fOMd  of  gttU  and  tiher  in  certain  proportions.  It 
w,  is  ^  pnbalHliQr,  <MUy  used  for  extraordinary 
pnpiasea.  Thorn  Helen  is  said  to  hare  dedicated,  in 
Ac  Temple  €€  Mnmra  at  Undna,  a  cup  made  of 
^tdnm,  of  the  exact  aiu  aad  limn  of  one  of  her 
mbieaslB  (JfowrM  Imfrfam  haUt  LtnAw.  .... 
w  fw  ffdmc  tmcmU  aUieem  ex  eUctro.  Aijicit 
iamit,  sMisMg  turn  mouiira*). 

Ike  aoctents  were  partial  to  polychromio  scnlp- 
tw,  u  is  erideat  from  tbe  Tariety  of  colours  and 
■■ariih  they  empk^ed  even  in  ibe  best  period  of 
CnAot,  aaoM^,  tj^  age  of  Pericles,  irtten  niid- 
>H,A|MaB,  Mynin,  Pdydetna,  AhMmenes,  and 
^hifcipua,  were  in  the  aaiith  of  their  ^cay.  This 
toaeaii  carried  into  meta^ works,  and  seems,  if 
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the  aeooonte  that  hare  been  brought  down  tons  an 
to  be  credited,  to  haTe  existed  in  rery  early  thnes^ 
This  is  not  the  jdaoe  to  discoss  the  genoiaenesa  of 
the  paseage  in  Homor  in  which  meattaa  is  made  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  iaoily  neeeaeaiyberete 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  eomparttneots,  oxen,  sheep; 
and  varions  other  objects  were  reivesented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguiBhed  by  variety  of  celonrs. 
Pliny*  says  that  the  artist  Ari^onidos  made  a  Btat< 
oe  of  Attuonaa,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himadf  the 
difficult  tadc  of  prodoeing  uie  effisct  of  ahame^  or 
blnsbing;  byo^g  a  mlxtnnof  ironwidi  AetHraine 
in  whidi  the  work  was  exeeoted  (Me  femmjue 
mieeuit,  vt  nbigitu  ^um  per  nitorent  arie  relvcenU 
exprineretur  verecundiee  rubor),  Plotaich  tells  us 
that  a  statuary  called  Silaoio  or  SUanion  made  a 
Matne  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  ccmqiOBed  hia  raet- 
ala  thittapallHl  appearanoe  or  comi^Bxioa  waa  pRN 
dneed.  "niis,  it »  said,  waa  effbeted  by  the  intro- 
doction  of  silrer.  Calliatratus  speaks  of  a  statoe 
of  Gopid  by  Praxitdea,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Koipd^),  represented  under  tbe  form  of  a  youth ; 
also  one  of  Baccbos  by  I^axitdes ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  fer  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi* 
tating  tbe  q^maiBnoe  of  nataiE.  A  teome  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Poms  Is  abo  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  efi^  produced  by  the  Mead* 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  bo 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  tbe  Teiy  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  hn- 
possible  to  offer  mndi  conjecture  apoo  these  state- 
ments, or  to  say  bow  muefa  or  how  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  aeeounta  are  most 
probably  inrentions  of  tbe  fhncy;  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facto  greatly  orercharged,  the 
effecto  described  being  produced  overiaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  casee,  pe^ps,  by 
what  ia  now  called  plating.  A  8li|^  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  or  metu,  and  ue  prooeaaes  of 
fimnding,  will  be  aufficient  to  cooTince  any  one  of 
Oie  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  leaat  by  mdtuig 
the  materials  tog^er,  and  so  producing  rariety  tn 
tinto)  wtiat  it  is  preteiuied  was  done  in  some  of  the 
iostaiices  referred  to. 

Tbe  earliest  mode  of  woricin^  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  hare  been  with  tbe  hammer ;  by 
beating  out  lumpe  of  tbe  material  into  die  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  ineces  together  by 
means  of  i^na  or  keys:  It  was  called  ofvp^Xarw, 
from  efSpa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 
with  reqtect  to  ito  sappoeed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  waa  rery  ancient,  and  of  the 
arohaic  of  art.  The  teni)  epItureUUm  ia  naed 
by  Diodoms  fflcnlna  in  deaeribing  some  *ery  ancient 
wc^  which  are  said  to  bare  decorated  the 
b rated  gardens  and  palace  of  Ninua  and  Semiramis 
at  Bal^lon.  I^iny*  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Ana'itia  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  then 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  eoiid  kammer-wrkt 
he  naea  two  ex^casione  to  WBwej  hia  meaning. 
Tbe  statae  was  of  goM,  and  the  paaaage  describiD( 
it  baa  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  "  Aure€  tMu* 
prima  tadla  itunitate,  et  antetfvam  ex  are  oH^ua  iUo 
modo  fieret  qiutm  vpeant  holospbyiaton,  in  templa 
ArutStidit  poeita  Heitttr.^  A  statue  of  Dionysins  by 
.  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  Pau- 
sanias* as  existing  at  Thebea  in  hia  time.  Hie 
next  mode,  among  the  Qredta,  of  exeeuting  metal- 
worfca  aeana  to  have  been  by  plaUng  upon  a  no- 
d«ia,  or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  whic^ 
waa  employed  also  by  tbe  Egyptians,  as  is  prored 
by  a  specimen  of  their  art  preserrcd  in  the  British 
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tfoMom.  The  ml^eet  is  a  aslidl  liaad  of  ObMi, 
•nd  the  wood  ia  itUl  reBaaiBiiig  within  ths  metal 
U  m  fKtbaUtia  that  the  teno»  koh^kyrMMt  and  »pk^ 
t«iM  wen  isleBded  W  daogiMte  the  two  mdea  of 
h— wr-woffh)  the  in*  «a  «  NIM  iiiM%  nki  Ito 
otter  hiOHMriBt  oat  ^Btaa. 

It  ia  exlnmeljr  diflMult  to  AterafhiB  St  what  4abe 
the  «|itiBs  of  metal  was  hHaodoeed^  Tbal  It  was 
Idmwb  «ta  Tei^aariirpwiod  then  eaii  be  no  doqM, 
alttaoogb  il  bmqt  mI  have  been  eoMrcised  by  atabw- 
ffiea  is  Eoiopeaa  Greece  tOl  a  oompva^tOf  la£e 
dal&  The  an  of  OwiAm  mqp  be  dttiM  into 
Uiree  daaiea  w  atagaa.  The  fiiai  is  ihft  ttnpia 
MdtiHg  of  Metals ;  the  secoad,  easting  the  ftned 
mntafct  into  pillared  fttrau  «r  moolds;  and  the 
tbiid,  eaatiag  in^p  a  monld,  *iXlk  a  oan  or  intenial 
■netoaa,  by  wfaieh  the  teetal  ntajr  be  pMerrod  of  a 
datomisod  thiBknesa.  The  first  stags  most  hats 
bsea  kanra  at  a  pariod  of  wUeh  wo  have  no  iecord 
hqnnd  that  iatetioa  especially  alMed  lo  in  Job, 
which  aotabUsbes  the  tet  that  some  of  the  procesB* 
•a  of  metalliiiiy  were  wcfi  kdowo  when  that  booh 
vaseompoaed.  TheeariiesI  wmluofatldeseTibed 
as  of  hsmmer-work  were  protebiy  executed  ia 
kunp*  of  metal  that  had  alio«tr  ondergone  Oia 
aifliplB  pieparatkHL  Tho  eaalttg  of  laefd  faito 
BkOHhls  maai  alao  hare  been  piaoliaed  rery  earty. 
IWe  an  no  means  of  knofriaa  of  wbainaterial 
or  eompositioa  the  foraft  or  monlds  were  Inate,  hot 
in  all  prebabili^  elair  (dvie^  rind  then  |Mrhape 
baked)  was  eauployed  Ibr  the  porpose.  TH*  eir* 
wiwstsnee  of  a  Moi  wheiw  ohnr  aboonded  bsnng 
bean  eheaeft  Ibr  tfaa  iMidin«f^the  brOn^wotha 
fcr  the  Tmn^  of  SahHWXi  an^oita  tbto  stappesi- 
tion.  Of  eonrse,  all  the  eariieBl  worto  prodoOed  in 
Ibis  stage  of  the  ait  most  hare  been  aoM.  The 
tbiid  process,  that  of  easting  into  «  niotdd  ititk  a 
core,  was  an  important  atep  ia  llie  atatowy'a  art 
Uafoitimatelf,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  o( 
Nie  Hode  in  irtwdt  this  wao  eflbcted  by  the  anoiente, 
uloas  we  consider  the  statement*  of  Paossaaaa  of 
aoAeient  nnttority  far  tho  dabo  •(  the  vanoos  dis- 
eoreriea  among  the  OmekSb  His  aooouol  woiOd 
imply  that  the  art  of  casting  waa  not-  Ioiowb  belbre 
tbetime  of  Tbeodorasof  SMnoSfWho  probaMyired 
between  eight  and  aeran  haadrsd  yieai*  befsra  aa* 
ora.'  Herodotns,*  I^iny/  sad  Pausamas  mrim 
honourable  mentitMi  of  RlMeena  and  Tbeodms. 
Pausanias  s^t*  Uiat  Aey  first  m?enled  autmg  m 
troNM  {dt^fKtv  jmI  iyiiJtfatrd  kxftim^nt). 

Pliny,  who  seems  to  Inre  written  down  whateror 
be  beard,  says,*  Samo  yrmoi  ommmiti  *flmti^ 
«m' tKMNwn Aicexm s( Tkmiomm bathepiDTsa 
the  incorrecbuwa  of  Mus  atatenieat  by  remiTding 
an  inataace  of  the  proAcieaey  of  TbeodOraa  in  his 
art,  when  be  says  "He  oast  a  braue  atdtae  of 
Uma^  holding  ia  one  hadd  a  file  fin  dhBrian, 
^obably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
liga  of  soeh  amafl  dimensioos  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  ito  wii^ :"  an  eximple  of  practioal 
ricill  that  at  once  plaoea  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  aft  thm  tto  iuTeotor  of  its  fiint 
and  most  simple  pnoeaaeoold  han  attamed. 

The  atioi«it8  used  something  answering  the  por- 
pose of  a  stridor  for  laaleBiDg  the  dilferent  pieces 
of  metal  together ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  delemiine 
whether  the  term  itoUigvtr  means  a  sirider  or  <mly 
a  speoies  of  iJoe.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
as  aoraettiiag  diffbrent  from  aaila  or  cramps,  and 
^▼ea  «s  the  name  of  ita  infantor,  Glaocus  <rf' Chios. 
Be  is  speakfaw  of  a  vaae  iron,,  wfai^  be  says  was 
lbs  woric  XMcoo  T0«  Xib*;.0(A$po»  xAil2«o» 
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Am* afrf  fft 9id^ dii^i^>  nn]r,&iBmi 
q«afca  of  a  stdder  onder  the  title  of  yfamtas  ««»*- 
(araua.*  Mmy  of  be  wmfca  in  thq  British  Mnsa- 
nm,  SB  «nA  as  in  ottMr  oolloetioB,  Aow  ttie  pohUi 
of  joaolkiiiar  thowfaba  pieoM  ^  irtiiolt  theoh> 
jetta  art  oompaand>  hM  h6*  tamf  warn  IhateaeA 
togeiller  is  a  malt^  (rfdonfalrthe  nist  th^has  ae> 
eomolaEed,  both  wiihia  and  wtthoot,  ^oits  preoln- 
diag  the  poasiUlity  of  nunnte  awl  satuftcttny  ex- 
amtnatiAiL  Some  of  theaa  aH>ear  to  hare  been  fit- 
tad  togethea  somewhat  in  the  manaer  oaBed  dos^ 
taMtf,  and  AeA  pAnMtf  bm  wheOter  they  wen 
then  aoUcnd,  or  KMe^r  bfliMi  together  with  the 
hatnOur,  and  then  worked  over  to  anake  fte  aoiftc* 
ontlrSy  cannot  be  d'etoradned.  The  asodera  practise 
of  buttiafftiie  porta  together  aeama,  aa  lu*  aa  thoM 
an  opportmitiea  of  jnaginib  <o  hambeaa  fntta  m- 
known  to  the  audentai 

Thvlnast  oidecltui  of  aurteu  taMB*  li  in  tka 
Mnaeo  BoriKNBioo-M  NKdes.  Th^  hare  been  And 
(Aiefly  in  the  rains  of  Heroalaneom  and  PODBpeHi 
and  among  diem  are  sooaa  eaam^eaof  gioat  akil 
aoAbeanty.  A  fcsr  of  the  heada  edbr  peadinziiiafe 
in  the  treatmBiit  of  the  hair,  the  small  coitoei'e* 
curia^aMd  tho  enda  the  bearda  being- &med  «f 
Atipairata  ^eoaa  nettf  ftntened  otL  9vMnl  of 
the  sMaea  have  flie  eyea  of  paate  and  of  aaoaei^ 
or  soiKtimes  of  a  diMrent  metal  firom  the  material 
of  the  net  of  the  woric.  8Uv«r  was  oftn  united 
with  bronze.  Gioaro  mentiDna  a  atatno  oi  "  Apelk 
aOnM,  e»f»»  im  fmm*  Hu&tHs  wtamtu  i^gwatis  ao- 
Mynntia  tra$  jwttfj^ftat."*  fia  a  hroone  mama 
of  a  ymttb;  to  the  deneetiBn  ft  Paris,  ai«  Am  »- 
mabM  of  a  GMbHtnao^VliBBkiaOrer  lectors.  Th^ 
An  inaertel  into  the  left- foot.  The  Mnoeo  BoitN»- 
ico  poaeosaee  some  exanpleo  of  inlaid  aftver-wol. 
Thno  an  also  inatanMB'  Of  it  In  tho  ooUoolion  of 
imnzes  in  tbo  Bri&b  MaseaSb 

The  oaanea  of  ftaw  aeoMo^  ofr  ntter,  ataltnaieo 
of  e^brity,  hav«  readied  m  who  -wtn  not  (Aieiy 
dittifigniited  fa-  the  eonrileBotf  ef  Unai  mHte  te 
btoniei  Theodorw  of  Samoa  Ima  abeady  bee« 
menrioned;  fiiiiadaa  of  Spaita  and  Cfkmeiaa  of 
.£gina  mxf  be  added'  as  hMing.  an  emiaent  pJaoe 
ankoag  the  earllsr  artiotar  m  himzo.  A  list  of  the 
Btatoariso  of  Graeoo  «fto  emdled  in  woriis  in  ae^ 
al  woold  ilmoali  b»  s  UhAoi7  of  aeolptore.  It  w^ 
bo  owngh  to  state  that  Agdadasi  the  maaber  of 
PhidmSy  Fhidiaa^  AJeamema,  Agoraoiitiia,  Polydo* 
tEB,  MTioa,  Phndttelea;-  and  Lyaii^  exeroaed, 
and  contribated  «>■  Mint  j^er^ion,  this  bntneh 
of  ail  BtoBse-caaUng  aeeaBh  to  have  dediwsd  in 
Greece  soon  aft»  the  thus  of  Alenander  tbo  Greati 
iboBt880B.C.  The  aocounta  given  of  the  nnnriier 
of  works  executed  abouli  that  period  dmoat  oxcaad 
beU^.  LysippoB  alone  ia  aaid^  aeooidte(-  to  fibKjr, 
to'  hnra  prodoced  above  eoo^WrSMMdioff  fo  anally 
or  readini^  above  1000.* 

Hie  Romans  were  noTflr  distingniafaed  for  tfatf 
euMv^on  of  the  arts  of  design ;  and.  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  ui  the  eariier  period  of  their 
hiatMy,-  they  wme  obliged  to  oall  in  tbe  aid  of  Etrao- 
can  artarts.  .Aiterwmd,  aa'  thetr  enqdn  waa  eat- 
tended,  the  city  was  fiDsd  with  Ae  works  oT  tte 
best  acboolB  of  Oreece,  and  nomhem  of  attiatB  of 
that  ooontry,  no  hmger  able  to  find  enaphqmaent  at 
home,  estaUidwd  themselves  in  the  oafRtal  of  thd 
West.  Z«nodonis  is  said  to  have  exeonted  some 
magnifloent  woiks  ia  dwtimeof  Nero;  and  the  ro' 
nMttiaofartofthetimaofTr^ian,HmiM,and  tha 
Antooinea,  prove  that  artists  of  gnat  akS  wwe  lir- 
ing  at  the  date  of  thoae  emperois.   Maay  of  thc^ 


I.  tt^  9,-  If  r.-«<M9m  HmdMu,  i-  »,  iriM  mmk»  or 
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tzamptes  of  teoMe  worta  that  lisTe  reached  n*  ei- 
kUt  ngM  of  hiring  been  gflt,  ind  the  writera  of 
■aikpiity  rafer  oeeauonaO;  to  tbe  jHraetioe.  hdoes 
Mt  MCB  lo  teve  bees  embayed  tul  taste  had  mach 
detaiionted ;  probably  wben  the  Taloe  and  rlch- 
Dt»  <tf  the  material  irere  mote  Ugbly  eatinutted 
ibaa  the  eledknce  of  the  woritmaiuhip.  Nero 
eenoiaaded  a  statue  of  AtezandeTrthe  wvtkofhy-^ 
a^pu,  to  bt  |Bt ;  but  IVnj*  tdla  oa  It  was  ftnM 
touyanAebeaatif  sikdelBfetofttieirwk,  aod  the 
|old  was  nsHved. 

The  graalat  destractkni,  at  one  time,  of  ancieDt 
mnfci  flf  nt  ■  snnioeed  to  baTe  ooctmred  at  the 
l^jriag  of  OoBatantio^e,  in  the  begiuuny  of  the 
thbteeatt  tMcaxy.  lite  coBection  of  atatuea  had 
beea  iBdewiih  grant  cam,  and  thdr  namber  had 
aooBHkled  lo  an  amoont  which  aeeme  qirite  enr- 
paaagwhim  it  is  ccnaMered  how  knig  a  time  had 
dsptedveeut  had  been  eneotuaged  or  protected. 
At  Oe  poind  alloded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
ihe  feMtf  worin  of  the  ancient  maBtera  were  pnr- 
poadf  deatroyed ;  either  in  mere  wanbmneea,  or 
wkh  the  view  of  tnmhic  the  material  Into  maaej, 
•rfanlsio  the  natal  founders  for  the  nine  of 
(hefenose.  Among  the  few worits  sared  from  tiiis 
denstitioD  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
Bcnr  deewate  the  exterior  of  8t  Mark's  Chiqch  at 
Voice.  They  hare  been  ascribed,  but  withoot  suf- 
fioEBL  atfhoritf ,  to  LyalppaB. 

Befam  takiBff  leare  of the  eobject  of  metal-nhiric- 
fat  sH^  be  to  add  a  finr  vwds  iqiofi  teTM/ie 
tn  {npamK^y.  From  the  diffirence  of  opinion 
Itet  exitts  among  antiquaiies  and  ScholarB,  h  ia 
euier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than-what  it  is.  Some 
ft  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ealaturd  at  the 
IJtiDB,  Ktidi  se^ns  to  mean  ehating.  Others  sap- 
fOKitmsaDStheait  of  taming,  from  rSpvoc  ■•  And 
Mhos  think  it  apfdies  to  works  in  renevo,  from  ro- 
pk,  dear,  djatinet.  Some  beliere  it  is  the  art  of 
autiiig  tiro  or  more  metals  i  and  others,  that  it  ia  the 
nioa  gf  metal  wUh  any  other  ooaieriaf.  Millingen, 
*te  is  One  of  the  best  aatborities  on  such  subjectSt 
■7^  "The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther wpantely,  or  oniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, vu  called  toreiuiti.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
epMk,  as  iB»  be  infoned  ftom  the  ablekl  of 
Ad^es,  fltt  aifc  of  Cypadiu,  and  oQier  iffodoetlons 
(^theUal">  There  IS  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
wnt,  nstieed  hj  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Moawra.  K  is  not  cast,  but  cooaiste  of  very  fliin 
luiiiitted  ptaies  «f  ntver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
inddtasea.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessortes 

of  sheet  jol^  fmilaid. 
*BR0CDS  or  BRUCBITS  (fipafKot,  ppoSxoi),  a 
iviy  AmidabiB  qweies  of  loeost,  described  by  The- 
^jgautmf  aa  the  moat  deatmctiTe  of  their  kind, 
ne  tenn,  however,  does  not  an>ear  to  have  been 

wdl  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.*  The  Bht- 
(W  in  the  limuean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
■itifKat  nvages  on  the  different  grain*  of  the  ma- 
prtj  of  legm^noas  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
^c<^  lod  partictilaTly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
m  pease.*  The  ppoCxPC  of  the  andenta  aj^iears 
tBhm  been  the  same  with  the  Coitu*  of  I^y  and 

'B&TOTY  (0/i6ov),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
"Mies:  L  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
niqtoart&B.^  3.  To  the  male  (Atkins  by  the  same 
*nT.'  aTotfaeflowenoroenUMbytheaame,' 


6.  to  the  DntMbf  IXoeeoiMes,  Gdeai 
andl^nhieJE^neta.*  The  twm  {/mm  is  borrm«* 
ed  fmn  fte  Arabian  meAcd  airthore,  aad  appbed 
to  a  genus  (tf  Iwheiiri.  0.  To  the  gispe  ef  th« 
white  po^.*  7.  Te  a  kind  of  Omb  Iflte  letwc*.* 
•BRTOmA  (flpVinOn),  h  speeieB  of  wfld  riatV 
Btymy.  The  name  fipHMa  ww  a^AH  to  nro 
kifids  of  vine,  the  %ewc^,  at  iHate  viM  (ttril 

AToimkettttitfPIiAy^  attdflie  j^Aof  /i£UKMt,oir 
Man  vhiei,  (Bryoniti  nigta).  The  term,  however,  W 
more  pn^iieily  apj4ied  to  the  latter  of  the  ttvtt.  tt 
is  6ie  sane  witti  the  T^imt  CmmmiMt  L.* 

*BU'BALI9  Of  Btf-BALUS  {0oi6aXi(  Or  I. 
n«me«  first  i^^fed  byAristptle*  aAd  his  successor* 
to  *  speeies  of  AMdc^  mert  protat^the  St^ 
like  Antelope:  "Itow  thea»  wyiteM,"  otoenw 
Uentenanl^MdeMi  Snitb,  •*  e«M  ttt  detigMte  BMtt 
an  aahAar  by  aft  meBuioft  wMelf  to  qn*AoDi» 
with  that  of  the  Bufalo  iAiA  AM  difOMfe  «f  Noilh^ 
em  and  Centrrt  Asia,  eaitatat  be  expMMd  bofr  by 
tfa»  seppoeition  that  AriaietM  g«ve  tAM  name  ift 
wniBeqoettc«  ef  eomef  taqietfoM  iiM»na^  «hMft 
he  faaTC  eMMMd  Oft  WVMMeet  «hnn^  M 
MaceftwlM! te*HM»of EaaHuiM  Pwrti.  hitim- 
thy  4tf  rmierk,  ho«efer,  «Mt  in  Ae  case  (tf  ftea« 
animaleof  alargeMMtbal  used,  ouMef  later  to  h# 
etassed  with  the  Mt3»pe,  flw  tbote  eqitiveeBl  obaf* 
acteiiitic  appMclaaiee  ftem  to  the  Borine 
B8 DUcJi  fla  to  the  Oaptftte nSKtro.  Beaeetbe  ■at-' 
oraHrte  of  the  present  day  bvre  flmad  it  eeoesaarf 
w  int«t>eeff  *  new  genfts,  the  Aanefeta  of  whiob 
afaodd  erabraee  the  evaneaemt  AstteeSons  of  Aie 
tetope,  Ct^ra,  aad  (Ms,  legeAei'  witit  the  iMipfmv 
charaetere  tfhicfei  show  the  ^pnntlBUtion  to  Boai- 
This  is  the  Oermt  i)amali».  The  DBtiVe  naaee  of 
the  anlmala  tha»  generioally  separated,  isaport  thdt 
the^  are  cDasideved  dtstinet  A*om  the  Antelope  iff 
their  ownoountriee;  andahhoogh  no  great  stres* 
Aetdd  oMo^y  be  laid  Opon  kMnA  naniei^  tt  wwM 
be  treating  the  knovMge  and  enarinoe  ef  CM 
resident  natiooe-  wttb  an  hidbserfti^Mting  inda*^ 
ence,  1^  upcm  hiqairy,  it  should  be  found  that,  Aron» 
the  eariiest  ant^oiCy  to  Ihe  preseet  time,  every  peB>- 
pie  who  hove  intkn^  knowledge'  of  the  t^auSi 
under  eonnderatini  dMoM  agree  in  beetewing  <mtf 
genericat  designatioa  npoft  theiBt  Md  y«l  thai  ao^ 
deeigDation  sbooM  be  rejected  by  aystemetio  wri« 
tera  for  one  less  aaalogouik  Soeh,  however,  ia  th« 
case  with  the  gvoups  of  uitmal»  before  My  whit^ 
whether  thev  be  Indian  or  Ameon,  have  In  Aeir  lo>> 
oal  nanes  other  BomeihiBgAat  show*  their  sepB»' 
tt^oa  {torn  AntelopBr  or,  whal  is  mwe  eoiameikt  ft 
genevM  ladioatioa,  <Aklijpn*n8lhflutob»v«ganl' 
ed  aa  ttiow  neutf  dned  to  Bon  than  t»  Gapn^ 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastsra  anC 
Western  Arabic  are  soaeemed,  it  ai^pean  that  aB 
the  speoieB  weaie  aboet  to  eimaiiaat^wittbafoaiMl 
designated  by  the  ge««rioal  word  e&M^  *ox''  of 
'oow/  iMr,  'oxen/  •oowsr'  hi  the  Aratriey  or 
Btkrah  in  tb»  Fwrian.  Ihe  appdlati<m  given  1^ 
AriaMleilwy,  afterlheaeniMA8,b»ea^tnoa< 
CDitfrsoanw.'** 

•n.  TheBaffirfo.   "The  flaiw  is  aaseiP 

ed  to  have  been  tnnaAlTed  frma  the  Antotope  Bo* 
b^ef  MQjom  {€fMm9  DmmUiay  to  Iheai^nialsof 
the  Bufl^o  group,  during  the  sixth  osntuy  of  tha> 
Roman  Emotn.  It  is  tniev  a»  BoObii  Mohiiaiaa^ 
Oat  Aftetotfet  Ptin!f ,  and  OppjasOd  not  know  the 
BofflUo  by  the  aaste  of  AiMi«,  btK  H  eanaot  be  do* 
oied  that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,*  thto  naaw  wa» 
vaguely  apfdied  even  to  lh»  Vrua,  and,  coneequent- 
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Alt  llw  Tidgar  wan  alraadf  fiuaulianied  with 
it  aa  earir  «■  the  time  of  the  Flarian  lioe.  Now 
the  Bubali*  of  Aristotle  nuut  baTe  been  a  rare  ani- 
mal, which  ontainlj  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
~  iu  natiTe  renona,  and  therefive  the  word  itself 
originated  um  became  common  in  soow  other  way. 
Tha  leaned  among  the  aocieDta  were  as  liable  to 
MiMpply  a|ipdlBtioiia  of  sttance  animals  aa  the  mod- 
ems, and  the  Arachoaian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Oreek  soldiers  of  Alexan- 
der by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it  tppean  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tkMW  of  Central  Asia  irwD  the  eaiheat  periods;  a 
Bame  which,  although  it  baa  the  aouDd  of  a  Gieek 
eompoiind.  ia  neTerwdesa  ofgnnuiie  TWanian  oifr- 
gin.  It  is  composed  of  the  inrllBble  Bu,  'oz,*  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  raithet.  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  neariy  all  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Toran,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  SclaTonic, 
designate  both  the  Buffah)  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
AwM,  Bukm,  Amih%  Bmm,  AiJw,  fiitdU,  Am, 
Amm.  AivbI  ia  tlw  modon  Rnnian.  Bswof  Uie 
FtMish,  Btaaal  B4diaDian,  ami  BM  HniwariaB.  In 
IBost  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
•pokea,  the  Bu&lo  ia  nrariy  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moieoTcr,  some  of.theae  dtalecta 
wore  spoken  by  the  Tery  nations  who  iiUrodnoed 
the  aaimil  into  Weateni  Asia,  Africa,  and  Enit^ 
Tma  a'eaieflil  oonafdentim  of  the  whole  aubject, 
the  {vesaoiptiMi  will  be  fbimd  to  be  &ij]y  establish- 
ed, that  the  natkma  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byxantine  empires  brou^t  with  diem  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Enrope,  pertiaps  by 
neaaaof  tlieOre^  folloveia  (rf"  the  Seleucian  dy- 
naai^,  and  that  the  w«d  BubtHt  ia  the  true  name 
cfthe  Baaio,  aa  clearly  aa  Unis  and  Biaon  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teotonic  ^itinicA*  iVnkt)  and  Wiz- 
end.  Aristotle  and  oth^  evidently  knew  tbe.Bof- 
ftlo  (/3^ef  &Ypuu  tv  'ApoxoTOit,  Bo$  Jnitou,  or  Ara- 
dMis^  Ox).  It  is  deiuribed  as  differing  frMn  the 
Ox  as  Uie  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  £tog ;  to  be 
Neck,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
b«ns  beat  oatward.  In  that  p^od,  the  species 
waa  not  foand  ftrther  west  than  Noitheaatera  Per- 
•  ria.  Paul  Waroefried,  somamed  Diaeomn,  fixes 
ttie  mwaranoe  of  Bnflbloes  ia  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilni^  or  the  dose  oiT  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
in  the  year  696.  But  we  may  reasonably  Vtdk  for 
their  appearance  in  tiie  east  of  Europe  to  an  eaiiier 
.  date.  If  the  niyriads  of  Attila's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  hearing  grain  (bock-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buflhloes  iu  cunmon  trade,  and  1^ 
the  nomad  equestrian  nationa,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  os  to  conclude  that  the  Arachoaian  Buf- 
lUowaBDOtmthdrherda;  orifitoouUbei^ved 
that  the  power  of  the  Hons  did  not  extend  into  the 
■orthem  prorittcea  of  Persia  or  Cboraamia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
dttctora  of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Ulyricum.  This  was  probid>ly  daring 
the  rei^  of  Mercian,  or  about  4SS,  and  the  subse- 
qaent  mtrodttctiw  of  tlte  anira^  uto  Italy  mi^ 
result  from  causes  not  oonaeoted  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians."' 

«BUBO,  tiie  Homed  Owl.  {ViA.  Gladx.) 

BUC'CINA  {fiw6vi^  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shdL  It  is  thus  hrapthr  de- 
■eM>rOvid:  -n-w 

"  Com  bteanut  rHMtfur  iJH 
Tor^ia,  m  UUvm  qua  turbine  ereeeit  ab  mm  .■ 
Bueeina,  qua  in  medio  eoneefU  ut  aerapmta, 
Lilt9ravoeerepUt  niutroquejaeentiaFluebo."* 


Hie  moaical  instrumfnt  hiectm  neai^ywaenihled 

in  shape  the  shell  buecitmqi,  and,  like  it,  might  al- 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  git^ous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  with 
this  aoooont.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,*  the 
buceina  is  curved  for  the  oonvenlenee  «i  the  pei^ 
former,  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  difflise  and  m- 
crease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  ctqiy  of  an  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  wort,*  it  still  re- 
tains the  original  form  ttf  the  shell  Acewding  to 


Hygiona,*  the  butam*  was  Invented  by  l^nheDna, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  whidi,  if  the  tradition  were  of 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  aa  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertios*  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  inBtTument.  Athennus*  men- 
tions a  kind  <tf  shell  called  «$/wf  (acccwding  to  Cas- 
auboD,  the  dieU  of  the  inurex}»  probaUy  Awn  iu 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  hj  Bartholini*  seem  to 
prove  that  the  bueeina  was  distinct  from  the  conm ; 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it^  The  buceina 
seems  to  have  been  diiefly  distingaidwd  by  the 
twisted  fonn  of  the  ^lell,  from  which  it  wan  origi- 
nally made.  In  later  times  it  waa  carved  from 
horn,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im- 
itate the  sheIL> 

The  bucdna  was  chiefly  used  to  prodaiiii  the 
watches  of  the  day*  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
bueeina  prima,  eeeunda,  Ac*  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  after."  Macmbius"  tells 
OB  that  tiitMis  bfriding  bucdna  were  fixed  mi  Uie 
roof  of  the  temide  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Feetus,'  *  bueeina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Qvxtavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Tarro  considers  it  as  fiirmed  by  Onomatt^xeia  frmn 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  wrobahly 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  shdmab. 

The  sound  of  tiie  teeema  waa  called  hueimut  and 
the  musician  who  played  it  hteeinatot  (in  Greek  pv- 

•BU'CERAS(^Wpaf),  the  herb  Fenugreek,  Tri- 
gonellaftnam  Ch-acum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
iSoOf,  "  an  ox,"  and  xipof,  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellationB  for 
this  same  plant,  as  given  Diosoorides  and  Vtinj, 
are  carpkoa,agoura»,€eraMiit,U)tu$taEti,itmMs. 
The  Rwian  writer  gives  a  kng  account  of  its  Ber- 
eral  uses  in  the  healing  art,  especially  in  femalo 
complaints.** 

*BUrO,  the  Toad.   (Vid.  PaiTnoB.)  

1.  (Buner^  Hiita>7  rf  Mano,  m1.  i.,  jL  «.}—!.  (De  Hnnctft 
iBttraB.  Vetemm,  p.  19,  pL  S,  18.}-*.  m.)— 4.  (KW.. 
IT,.  I.)-4.  (iii„  p.  6«.)-yr(D9  Tibiii,  p.  tlj.>-7.  (-«d!,  tT,  ' 
Sl4.)-8.  (S«DM.  Ttntt.,  198.1-9.  (tWyK,  ar,  iT-lj*' 
xi»t,  1».-*U.  luL  tif.,  ]H.-PrapMt.,  IV,  i»,  «C-Cto.,  Pri 
Mvnn»S.)-U.  rfwt- Awi,  xr.,  30.)-ll.  ft,  8.>-It.  fi.  t.» 

i£;  "» ^  ii-dU-,  a,  iat^ 
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BtTSTUM. 


•BUGLOSSA  and  BDGLOSSOS  (fiaAvXoamc 
§r  -w),  the  herb  Bn^on  or  Ox-tongue,  deriTing 
Kb  ttane  from  tbe  likeness  hs  leaf  bears  to  the 
iM^oftteox  (^o«r,  "an  ox,"  and  yAdmo,  "the 
tafiieO'  Owing  to  the  natural  resonUanee  which 
ROB  tfaroDgk  tiw  genera  of  Aiuhua,  BorragOj  and 
lyaym,  there  is  sMne  difficntty  in  deciding  exaetj; 
(o  iniat  geaas  and  species  the  ^ovyTMooa^  of  the 
aseientB  sbodd  be  referred.  Sibthorp  and  Spren- 
wA  prefer  the  Aadaua  Laliea,  at  Italian  Alkanet.*— 
U.The8ai&  (Vid.  Solia.) 

BULLA,  I  ctrcniaT  plate  or  boes  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed fram  ila  nsemUance  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
opon  water. ,  Bright  studs  of  this  descriptioa  were 
^ed  to  ■don  tbe  sword-belt  (osrea  friiUu  eingida 
Wtu  sncr  k&cM*).  Another  nse  of  them  was  in 
dooia,  tbe  psits  of  which  were  fastened  together  by 
bnas4ieaded,  or  ereo  hj  gold-headed  naUs>  The 
T— p'*'*^  hmme  doma  of  the  I^tbeoo  at  Rome 
an  writhed  wiA  hi^dy-wnameiited  bosaes,  some 
flf  wUck  a«  hoe  ahowB. 


TI  U 
TIa  gtUen  boasea  on  the  doors  of  the  Temide  of 
IGaenraat  Brracase  were  rsmaricable  both  for  their 
natar  and  tbeir  weight.* 

We  BMsC  fieqaeiUly  read,  faowerer,  of  bulls  as 
ctBsBiBnta  worn  hj  ddUren  SDspended  from  tbe 
aoeh,  and  oapeeialqr  by  the  sons  of  the  noUe  and 
wedi^.  Siidk  a  one  is  eaUed  Juere»  huUatu*  by 
AneaaL*  ffisbolla  was  made  ofthin  plates  of  gc^ 
ha  oml  form  is  shown  id  the  annexed  woodcut, 
lepresents  a  fine  bnlla  preserred  in  the  Brit- 
iA  Uoseaa,  and  is  (tf  tbe  N»  of  the  originaL 


Ue  hdb  was  worn  by  cfaiklreQ  of  both  sexes  fbr 
■maent,  aa  a  token  of  paternal  aflbction  and  a 
*ip  of  Ugh  birth  and,  aa  it  was  given  to  infants, 
"Wimea  aenred,  like  other  ornaments  or  friay- 
^^(en^MiiAa),  to  recognise  a  tost  child.*  Prob- 
st daa.  It  eootatned  amulets.* 
^IjWeadof  the  bolla  of  gtdd,  b(^  of  inferior  rank, 
^^fag  fte  diildren  «  freednm,  wore  only  a 
gprfteatfief  (lonm^*  luitisUmtmmet  ngmtude 


Sr  C*id.  AaiO.,  Cm.  3.)-4.  (Plut.,  A^,  U.,  ir., 

Mm.  M.  la  Cm,  I. 


On  aniring  at  adoleoeence,  the  bulla  was  lal4 
a^e,  together  with  the  pnetexta,  and  it  was  oAen 
consecrated,  on  this  occaaion,  to  the  Lares,  or  to 
•omB  diTlni^.i 

ValeriDa  KCaximtia*  mentions  a  ftaftw  buOata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  tbe  holla  are  uot 
anfreqoent  in  stataes,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.* 

*BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
caase  formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  ndder  or  teat 
(from  Pop,  an  intenaive  particle,  and  mamma,  "  a 
dug"  or  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
BuvKutus,  Poifuurrot,  from  ^oO,  and  ftaarot,  "a 
breast"  or  "  dog.**  Varro*  and  Hacrobuu*  empk/f 
Bumamma ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,*  Bttttuuht*. 

•BUMASTUS.  (Vid.BvMA.iiiu..) 

•BU-TflAS  (fimnndt),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bnnias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  oocara  first  in  Nicander,  ani  that  it  ia  synony- 
moos  with  the  Googjila  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paolua  .£pneta;  and,  farther,  that  ft  was  the 
Broamea  Ifapoiratnea,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  2& 
mitted  by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classicid  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  tiiat  It  ia  the  Bnunea  Olerm- 
cea,  or  Sea-cabbage."* 

*BU'NION  (0o6vtw),  a  plant  of  the  tuaSj  of  the 
UmbeUifera.  The  preponderanoa  of  aathoil^  fa  in- 
favour  of  ita  being  the  jENntntm  iuBioeaitanum,  or 
Eartb-not,  a  plant  having  a  bnlboos  root,  round,  aikd 
good  to  eat.  The  term  poXSoKamavov  occnrs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  ftp- 
doioiviov  was  taken  lor  the  Barbarea  vulgarit  by 
DodoMBuaandBaidrin;  botSprengdofmtendsthat 
these  anthori^  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pimmndia  tewau,  Sieh.* 

*BUPRESTIS  {§o6itptioTtt),  an  insect  treated  cf 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  Toxicology.  It  proves 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  produ- 
cing a  burning  aensation,  whence  it  derives  ita 
name  {fio9t,  "  an  ox"  or  "  cow,"  and  irp^u,  "  to  in- 
flame"). Bdon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
apecies  of  Cantharit,  which  'corresponded  with  Ma 
ancient  description  of  the  Bupreatis.  **  In  fact," 
Bays  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  tt 
with  the  Mdoe  venealoria,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly."  The  Bnprestis  of  the  ancienla  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  ttf  Limuens.** 

BURI3.   (Vid.  AsATXux,  p.  79.) 

BUSTDAim.   (Fill.  ButTOM.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mana  to  bom  the  bodiea  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  ^t  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  tbe  place  of  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  hu- 
tunt,"  and  hence  that  word  ia  said  by  Cicero**  to  be 
synonymous  with  rvftSoc:  when  it  was  separate 
from  tt,  it  waa  called  lufriiu." 

There  was  a  Buatum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campos  Martins,  connected  with  the  mausole> 
um  of  Augustus,  where  Uie  remains  of  tiiat  emperor 
and  many  of  hia  family  were  homed  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,**  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  Borroonded  an  iron  TaiUng,«and 
planted  on  the  Inside  with  poiAirs.**  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  frawrtfw  stone  (M0ou  Xtv 
Kou*  *)  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  &mi1y  of  An- 


1.  (Fan.,  T.,  Sl.)-a.  (m.,  I.)— a.  (Spm,  Mim^  p. 
Hiddbton,  Aat.  Hoit.,tah.  L)— 4.  (R.  R.,ii.,fi.)— S.  (S^iL, 
nit.)—*.  (Oewy.,  ii.,  IIM.)— 7.  (B.  l.H*  (C««w»» 

Uij  OB  PboI  of  Akwb,  p-  96.— Campan  Append.,  ■■  t.>— 9.  (Di> 
MOOT-  ir^  in.— AJox.  TnlL,  rii.,  I.~Ai1uh,  Appnd.,  ■.  t.)-» 

10.  (Plin.,E.  N.,  szx  ,  4;  xixi.,  10.— Adui*.  Appwid., 

11.  (TwiL,  Ann.,  il.,  7a,  88.— Cio.,  Philipp.,  i., «.)— JS.  <FMna. 
•.Tj— la.  (I>eLM.,ii.,10.)— 14.  (P«iu,  •■¥.>— IS.  (T^n.l70J 
-ll  (CMQvOKndin,  •d.  SMph.}-17.  (Stnta, 
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■mat/OaMf  wMi  tlw  worim  me  otnum  itv,  irtiich 
tdeDtifies  that  locality  with  the  Utttiim  of  Auguatos. 
The  blooka  are  now  (wsaervBd  at  tba  Vatican. 

From  thta  w«rd  uiree  otheca  derire  their  mguA- 
ciififwa 

L  BmTirABii,gUAaton,wko  vara  bfmd  to  fight 
nraad  the  boniiiv  nm  of  the  daoawe^  in  oanae- 
qoeooe  of  the  heua  that  the  Haaea  mm  imtiAed 

n.  BDnvwjt,  mtw  of  9bQiid(i«ai  ftenelw, 

UL  Bont'aAffV  panMW  tofflriag  the  aiUMWi 
flf  poTer^ ;  ID  eilkd  baowoae  thC7  mHiiOei  their 
ear'agt  hy  anitf<ihiiM  fkigi  the  flame*  ot  the  tow- 
al  pyre  the  hiei^  other  eatables  whi^  lha  mt- 
feMitioa  of  the  liTing  dedicated  to  the  oead.* 

AmAub  is  aW  twM  tof  the  hollow  apaoe  on  the 
top  ^  aa  «Uar  is  whid}  U«b  fire  Faa  Undled.* 

''BUTY'RUH  (|Mn^)^  BiWiir.  "Thia  m*- 
«(«nce,"  pbwmM  Barlnin»n>.  "tboQdi  wwrimoiily 
luiod  at  pneaaot  in  the  peater  pait  oTEan^,  waa 
known  wry  impenfisctly  tf  the  wawDta  (o  aame, 
indeed,  it  wap  not  knovn  at  The  tnoalaton 
of  the  Hebrew  nrntiaga  ««ew  to  favve  thought 
(bey  fomd  it  nsptiowd  in  Sct^twe**  bat  thoae 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  eriiioian  mMnimooa^ 
jfgne  that  the  wvcd  cAmua  aipijfina  quHe  or  cream, 
W  vour  thick  milkr  wd  thai;  9i  W  nte,  it  does 
not  mean  batter.  The  wmrd  plainly  ^odea  to 
ravMthiog  ]vmi,  aa  it  aopmn  that  «Uau«  tnv 
used  for  vnohinc  the  feo,  that  it  vas  draoL  wd 
that  it  bad  the  power  of  iojimiQatingi  andvefcoow 
that  iiune'v  milk,  nhw  eow.  wiH  prodQce  the  like 
WSbQt  We  oan  jnuome  etteHEaa  of  imlk,  bat  i90t 
fftrevw  of  butter.  Tnia  eiror  has  beea  oc««8ieBed 

the  aerenty  interpraten.  who  tiaaalate  Ue- 
ftrew  word  by  the  teno  iott^froR  (/Sovnyx)!')-  Hiese 
tr^DBl^wrB,  vho  iiv^  two  wmdred  yeara  after  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  9a  iUcbaelii  raurka,  btve  been 
jicquaiiited  Wftb  butter,  or  b«Te  heacd  of  it ;  btU  it 
i9  highly  probable  that  Oey  ^aewt  cieap;i,  afvi  oot 
Qiir  uai^l  batter." 

*'  Tk^  Dldeat  mentlm  «f  butter,  tho^gft  dqbiow 
«nd  obaeure,  ia  io  itbe  »cca«Ht  g^ren  of  the  Seytbi- 
luw  \)y  I^enDdotW)/  .^opoidiiw  ia  ttta  bwttviao, 
fbey  pPMrea  the  milk  of  marea  into  vooden  veaads, 
paofled  it  to  he  Tiolenlly  atirced  or  ahaken  by  thmr 
t^d  ai«T«a,  ijluu  acpantted  tba  fws  thM  «ro«e 
to  the  anrfkoe,  vkjch  thqrcwaidcrad  nuasTakifr- 
Ue  and  more  delicifm  tw  ttwt  ^^i^  w«B  oolleet- 
ed  below  It.  HenKtoUu  here  eridently  •peadu  of 
tbe  richest  put  of  the  wiOt  beiag  aonnted  from 
the  rest  by  fihakipg ;  and  that  what  be  ft^udes  to 
here  wa?  actiwUy  bvtter,  would  |dajnly  smv  from 
oomparlDg  with  he  B«ys  the  mudi  cfeftror  ac- 
epupt  of  lijii  tfonteommiiqr  ffi^mrvtes.  <Tb« 
Stgrtidana,*  remarka  l9ttsr  wzitor,  'pwpr  the 
qoilk  of  their  pisfea  into  Roodim  revels,  and  ei»ke 
a  Tideni^ ;  this  <9i^  it  to  foaw,  wd  the  tat  part, 
which  is  ii^t,  Ti^fig  t9  the  8ur{^  becomes  what 
la  called  bftfter  ffviryjKv  KaJyoSai).'  AteBtiw  of 
tetter  pcpurs  Reveial  tuo^  i»  fyi^  w  tbe  writings 
Vt  Hnnocrate^,*^  he  pqemribea  it  extm^J as 
t  meC^ ;  |)e  giv«6  K  howwert  anotbepr  nwne, 
piierien.  {icucuhov),  which  fteepis  to  hftTO  been  in  use 
among  Uw  Ore^  earlier  t^n  the  fonper,  an!  to 
^ye  been  afifirwM  a^ectetj,  (Wa  wm4 


1.  <a«rT.  in  .Ab.,  z.,  MS.— Coamm  Her.,  Sat.,  IL,  iif.,  85^— 
Bgr.,  iii- aB.}~9.  (fCut- ni->Sii.,  19 1  I.,  ikzT..  6.— KIqA- 
fi»  Faa.  Bm^  iii.,  tt.>-l-  (Huk,  PMvd.,  I.'iij.,  l«r.)— 
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uuTMunc. 

signified  tatttr,  and  was  no  kn]^  eAqilc^ed 
time  of  Gtiea,  ai^eaiB  fin  ms  bansbttng  it,  in 
his  ex|rianation  of  the  obsdete  enaesBions  <rf 
poerates,  I7  the  word  AMiynm  (fimrwpmy  It  waa, 
eves  before  that  period,  explaioed  in  tbe  same  mu- 
ner  by  Eiatiaa,  m  hia  ZHctkmaiy  of  the  words  wed 

diat  Gradt  pbyaiciaa ;  and  he  reasaAa  from  an 
aacimt  writer,  that  the  Phiygians  oalled  baftter  rt- 
Kifitov  (fikerioM),  and^tbat  the  GiMks  aeem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  flom  that  people.'  TUo  poet 
Anazandridea,  who  lired  aoon  after  Hippocrates, 
descvibBg  the  wedding  of  Ipbiaatas,  «Ab  nunied 
tiie  duster  of  Cotya,  kiaii  af  llraoe,  »d  Oe 
Tbraci&n  eotertainmeat  given  en  ^lat  occaskm, 
says  that  the  Thradans  ate  butter,  wfaidi  the 
Qre^  at  that  thno  ocnaidered  a  wsaderfld  kiad 
of  food.*  It  is  Tflfy  temukaMa.  that  the  wMd  6x 
batter  doea  not  ooour  ia  Ariatatek  aad  that  he  erea 
saaiaejy  aBodaa  to  itMt  anhBtuflo,  Itea^  WW  find 
in  hia  mnka  some  fcay  pnper  JpftanaliDD  *aapeet> 
ing  milk  and  dweae,  i^ioli  aeiKia  to  krfif  eanM 
oteenration.  At  first  he  gives  01^  two  ccrnqMrnent 
parts,  tbe  watray  and  caseoos ;  bat  he  remarb  af- 
terwsrd,  for  the  first  time,  in  s  passage  where  one 
little  eiiwcts  it,  that  in  milk- there  w  uso  a  foe  anb- 
Btanoe,  wfakdi,  noder  certain  cirenmstanoBs,  is  like 
oil*  In  Strabo  than  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  bat  from  which  tttUe  infimnatkm 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  tbe  Loai- 
tanians  used  butter  iastead  of  wl  ;*  he  mentioBB  tbe 
aame  etrenmstance  raspeoting  tbe  Ethk^riana  ;*  aad 
he  relaies  in  another  pbe^  that  alqiliania,  wbsa 
wooalBd,  diaalc  tiiia  sgbstaoaa  snln  to  make 
IhatetaftHAvnlMrbodiea.*  Thaoaa  of  hotter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  /^hjiisiniona  is  crafimed  by 
Luikilfiia.*  .Mian  atoa  statca  that  the  Indisw 
anoiased  tba  wounie  of  (Mr  elephants  with  bntter.  , 
Aristotle,  howflw,  makes  tfas  wooaded  etepbaots 
dridt  od,  and  not  b«tteri'  bat  the  difflqoltjr  nay  ' 
easily  be  obrialed  by  safpising  the  bnttsr  qiokan 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  beoi  in  a  liquid  state. — ^We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  i^iartan  la^  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenke,^  wifeof  DeioUiua,  and  that  Oe  one 
ameUed  so  lofci  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endnre  tbe 
other."  Was  it  customary,  theiefiire,  at  that  peri- 
od, for  people  to  peritame  themselves  vrith  butter?" . 

"The  remarks  of  Dioeooridee  and  Galen  on  the 
presmt  subject  are  of  moch  more  Importance.  The 
former  aays  that  good  butter  was  prepared  frrmi  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  she^  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessd  till  the  At  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  efitecte,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observatkMi,  that  fresh  batter  miriit  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  poise  and  vegetaduea  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  em[diqred  in  pastry 
In  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.**  Galen,  who 
diatingnisbes  aud  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner, the  healing  virtees  of  butter,  expressly  remarka 
that  «oWs  nuk  piodaoss  tba  ftttest  bitfter ;  that 
batter  made  Ikam  aheep'a  or  goat%  Bilk  ia  ksa  riefa ; 
and  that  aaa*sBaiHtyiMdath«po(»aat.  Reezpwa*' 
es  Us  astoniahmeot,  therslons,  that  Dioecorides 
shoald  say  that  batter  was  aoade  from  th«  milk  of 
sheep  and  goata.  He  assnrea  as  that  he  hsd  sees 
it  made  ftoa  •ow'a  asitt,  and  he  balivraa  ft  had 
thenee  aoqaired  its  name.*'  Thia  dsiivatias  of  the 
term  iw^vos.  Awn  fiotf,  'a  oow,*  aad  rvpict 
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l0  Gmt  nd  Bapn*  «nlm>  hB(  is  altogattHW  or- 
mw  ne  Mnit  fa-of  ftnignxni^  and  Oe 
Raiemj  M  aooM  oorioiiB  ^eoalatms  on  titja 
■ifMt  ■  IhB  ToriieBe  SiMer,  vho  seeb  to  ooD- 
Mct  dw  MOM  with  tbe  mTtholoKf  of  Bimd/M,  aad 
viik  the  feiBM  «f  civitnttiaa  iatBodnmd  into  tbe 
WeM  ^tha  iMerdoUl  ootooies  fttwi  India.* 

"Fronahithu  Ihos  lor  been  said,  it  wo<M^ 
pnr  Ikat  tatter  nunt  bats  baSD  Tery  littie  knovn 
M,  «r  iHd  br>  the  Oncks  and  RanaBs,  fcS  tbe  time 
oradN,th«iB,ataeaDdof  (be  awsofld  oeotmy. 
It  awevt,iliv,that  ^lea  tbej  had  learned  tiie  ait 
of  ^D^iif  it,  t^r  emidojred  it  only  as  an  ointowot 
ia  AmMfla,  md  particalariy  in  medicane.  Fliny 
reoanacads  il,  miud  vHb  honey,  to  be  rubbed  erer 
efajUnnk  fuv,  in  ordar  to  ease  tbe  paia  af  teatb- 
^  aal  ^  fcr  rioen  in  the  BOBtL*  TbB  Sba- 
miM,  k  gNwral,  aeeo^  to  hare  «ted  butter  ir 
uoiitav  tbi  boiiaa  «f  ttieir  .rtd^ren,  (o  luyW 
itaB  fbiUe  ^  and  we  am  tdd  that  tbe  <»Mient 
Bargnadiuii  wneajed  4heir  bair  with  If  we 
aeeft  tbe  paaiigo  of  Sioacondss  abeadbf  referred 
to,  we  fad  BO  praof  vhatever  tkat  if  waa  need  bj 
tUfi  ffiirta  !■  lliMaiia  in  uttflfcwi,  ar4hep»fteah 
toaefftod.  Vo  wiioe  ia  taken  of  it  by  Apiohia ; 
Mf  il  it  maatianad  br  flalanfcr  any  other  but  med- 
ialpspqwi.  This  ie  eaaflly  aooeuded fcr by  tin 
unnte  hiriag  eari^Biy  aocoatoaipd  thnrnnrirfm  to 
tbeaMflfflfl;  wd,in  iibe  maooer,  bitfter  at  pre^ 
aa  il  any  bitle  amphqwd  in  Ildy,  Spain,  ForUigti, 
niteiMtfhanpaitBef  ftanecl  One  dtief  canae 
if  AiiiilhBdiaoKritycf  preanrvingitfiir  any  lei«th 
iftiMfawaimeamries;  aadkminldaBeaatbat 
inaai  ibe  anpif  ra  io  fhn  aanth  of  Eon^  it  was 
other  ■  an  aiy  aMa,  and  abnpat  liqpid.  Hw 
Kfftthaa  BStiooa,  in  audera  tiiqaa.  ent,  (niead,  aod 
4Rad  bamr;  the  anaiairtB  fraured  it  out  as  one 
paiatt«a.  Galen,  te  4uia|de,  tafla  va,  that  to 
■ibaaataf  batter  <«UcliTa«aaed  it  onziof  ii^ 
InaMliMe  of  tbe  eyea,  and  attiar  dieordBn),  the 
MitarMpKbepoocBdivto  a  laoip.'  Fm  nor*  ia- 
fnntioa  on  thia  aobjeoi,  die  ceader  ia  refrned  to 
Bi»tw'»  Mitimtf  0/  AtfoUltofUj* 

BUXUH  irapa^r  bW*  <^  wood  oT  fiov 
im*hrtmflnn  m  a  nm  to  mai^  thinga  made 
flfihiavoel  Aovmling  |o  flCnbo.*  tlM  beat  bex- 
tnca  **«  i»  t^  dtaiiiet  of  AmaatriBBe,  ia  Pii  ' 

«d  c^aaiaflr^  in  <fae  nei^dKMnhQod  «f 
TO-  nvr'abo  names  the  Gallic,  PyrNueaa, 
«PT>^  Ccasican,  and  Maeedonian  bOK-wopd. 

He  laUets  Dsad  fm- writing  Ml,  and  ooreied  with 
mxfMMsomca),  mranansHy  wtfe  qTM  voed. 
fiaee  va  md  in  Paopartfna, 

**  Tmlgmn  iitxa  soriidm  «<rs  ^uW.'* 

Titm  Ide&c  aometiniBS  gaBed  cersia  huxfi. 
!■  lbs  ame  wt^  the  Ore^  wfun**  Ibrmed  frtnn 
"(•r  "bn-wood,"  came  to  be  mdied  to  any  tab- 
bft,  vbether  &ey  were  made  of  tms  wood  or  any 
other  sahMance ;  in  whidi  seiwe  the  word  occurs 
■  tbe  Septugint  (to  m^ta  i^tya*). 

T«pB  wen  made  of  box-wood  (valub&e  huxtm  ,■** 
ioH  tefMcn  jbfdb'O ;  eod  also  all  wjn4  inatni- 
^tM,  espeeiifiy  tbe  flitte,  Hja  is  tbe  ease  in  the 
IBaai  day  (i^rufw  forttmae  *«»*^  Copbe, 
an,  vac  niide  en  the  taate  wood ;  whence  Jifve- 
*d^yato  irf'qyitf  Mttoctwiy  i^.^ 

,*WI08  (ir^),  tbe  Box-tne.  or 
**t,  L  Tbe  Box  krea  eold  and  raooatainous 


,  Hi,  afli>-li.  ipMi^  vi» »!.)-«. 


tiie  ptaoea  mat  famed  for  its  growtti 
are  menlfoBed  i*  tbe  beginiiuig  of  tbe  prerioaa  ar- 
ticle. "  Box>wood  is  aq  aoiqae  oowng  tiiyier,  awl 
oombines  qoalitiee  whie^  are  nM  feoM  exiating  to- 
gether io  any  other  kwd.  it  ia  as  ehm  wd  hetTy 
as  ebony;  noC  Terymoob  tbu  Hgwm  vitm; 
it  cate  better  tban  wy  other  wood ;  and,  vrben  an 
edge  is  made  of  tbe  ends  of  the  fibrea,  it  stands  bet- 
ter tiian  lead  or  tin,  a»y>  almost  as  welt  as  hrasa. 
Uhe  inBOf,  the  Box  is  vw  retwtiTe  of  its  aapk  and 
waips  ^len  not  pmsayf  dried ;  Ikaa^  when  aoO' 
eteatly  seasoned,  it  etanda  welL  He»e%  br  Om 
wooden  part  of  tbe  fiaer  toois,  (or  ererytbng  ibat  - 
Tsqnires  strength,  beauty,  aod  polirti  in  tiuOier,  there 
is  notbiag  equal  to  it.  ^Itis  wtB  explain  why  ao* 
many  different  artjeles  amoi^  the  anoieots  were 
made  of  this  wood.  ( Vid,  Bsse«.)  There  is  ma 
pD^eae  for  irtuoh  box.  »d  box  idone,  is  pnverty 
adaiMd,  and  tb»t  Is  tb«  praees*  of  xylogmphy.  or 
aagianag  en  wood.'' 

'BybXus  oMdXoci  the  M  fnn  irtneh  tbe 
Eaptlftw  Ibmied  paper,  th»  Oppent^  j'spynv. 
[Vid.  PAPTBoa.) 

BY8aD8(^foMri-  ilbMbamtsQtaeetofsfMB* 
diapnta  wballier  tbe  bmw  of  lfe«  «»aient«  rm 
ootton  «r  linen.  Heredotoe*  say*  that  mm 
mies  were  wrapped  mi  in  jyimw  arn^  (sivMvsr 
fhcaivm-n^^ti&oi),  w&a^  RoeeOini  end  mwaiy  vodr 
«n  wnt«8  maintain  to  be  oottoa.  Tbe  oari^  deoir 
aire  test,  howerer.  as  to  the  material  «^  mmmj- 
doth,  is  tbe  n^eroaeepei  and  firon  the  nusHireat 
examinatiaas  vUeh  bxw  bow  n«d«,  it  is  muftp 
esrtniB  ^  Ibe  annmy-dotti  wpp  made  ^ 

nod  not  of  oottw ;  and,  ttierqlflsi^  whewrer  tbe  w 
eient  writers  ^pfi^  tbe  term  byssve  to  the  mnipn^ 
cloth,  we  most  nndentwd  it  to  mem  linoL' 

l^e  wotd  byssoi  am^ut  to  come  ftom  the  He- 
brew iitfs  (ifQ),  and  the  Greeks  probab^  got  i^ 
tfaroo^  tbe  nMBioiwi.*  Psnsanias^  spys  that 
the  distriet  of  E)Ib  ww  weB  ad^ed  far  growiag 
byssoa,  wd  resavks  that  all  the  ps^  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssas.  Ia 
another  paasage^  he  says  Ibat  EUs  is  the  eatar  itece 
in  Greeee  ix  which  lassos  grows,  and  remfixs  tb« 
Ihetajnsusof  Elisis^  ioMiior  to  that  of  ^  Hsr 
baesn  in  flnepie«Bt  bat  aat  HO  ydlMw  (£«i^>.  TU9 
nrqnea  tn  PiftrM  gaiqed  their  l»iag  by  makiag 
bndidrenos  (tuKpS^t^),  wd  w««TijW  eloth,  A«{ 
tbe  t^esMs  growp  »  Eljs.-* 

A«Bong  later  writcss,  tbe  word  byas^s  may,  par- 
baps,  be  nsed  to  indicate  cither  oottm  or  baef 
el«4L  BSttifpfr^  •nppseea  ttu^  tbe  byasoa  was  a 
bind  <tf  aaaBUn.*i4ii^  was  einpliiiy^d  in  anlriag  th^ 
odsbratad  Cotn  ni^^mits.  It  is  BMptioaad  in  tbe 
Gospel  (tf  St.  LiiW  is  pait  «f  tjw  dress  of  a  ns^ 
XWn  :  'EmeiiAowfm  mfifipm  «s!  ^wfftmi.*  It  was 
Bometwes  dy«d  of  a  piuple  or  orimBon  colour 
ottw  Koajivptib^*).  niny"  speaks  of  it  ass  weciSB 
of  flax  <»im»)i  Kid  sivs  that  it  aanred  mmdienm 

nmimi  4ilKm-  PoBox*^*  «bM,  says  Oat  it  wi^  a 
kind  fa  Xbtm  gronn  in  India ;  bat  m  tW>Kt»  to  in- 
cMb  «aMp  WdfT  t^ 

GABEraiA  (Ea4ti>ui),  myrteijes,  feaUsjale  aa^ 

orgies  sc^eomized  in  iSL  places  in  wUdi  tte  Pdas- 
giaa  Cabin,  the  nto^t  mysterious  and  perplexing 
defies  of  Giecisn  mythoiogy,  were  woosbii^ed. 
but  eepecisli^  in'  Samothrace,  Imbroe,  LsmneSi 
liebes,  Aiitfiedoo.  PeTgamaSr  and  Berytos.**  USe 
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KAKOeiS. 


tfe  is  known  reqiecting  Um  litM  obwrred  ia  theoe 
myHeries,  u  no  one  wu  allowed  to  diTOlgie  tbem.* 
Dtagona  is  said  to  hare  providMd  the  h^best  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  lij  his  having  made 
tbieee  and  other  mysteries  pnblic*  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  frtKn  those  Lemnos, 
were  BtdemntBed  every  year,  and  lasted  fat  nine 
days.  The  admiseion  waa  not  confined  to  men,  Ibr 
m  find  instanoes  of  women  and  bo^  being  initi- 
ated.* Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,*  and  were  then  pori^  of  all 
their  cnrnes,  even  if  they  had  committed  nuuder.* 
The  priest  who  ondertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  koI'k-  The  persnis  who 
were  initiated  leeeiTed  a  pori^  riband,  wbidi  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preeerre 
them  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.* 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  Uiat 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,^  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  daring  wiiich  all  the  fiies  of 
the  island  which  were  thooght  to  be  impure  were 
eztingui^ed,  sacrhioes  were  oObred  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Belos.  Daring  these  sacrifices  the  Cabiri 
were  thoagbt  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  life  began,  inrobably  withbanqoets.* 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Sauothraeian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obttr- 
im  those  of  Lemnos,  ftom  whidi  Pythagoras  is 
•aid  to  have  derived  a  port  of  bis  wisdom.'  Con- 
oeming  the  celebration  of  the  C^iria  in  other  idaees, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  veiy  eariy  period. . 

•CACAL'IA  (KOKoXta),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscoridea,  I^ny,  and  otben.  It  fa  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  MenwriaiiM  tommXota.  Sibthoip 
and  Fde,  however,  are  undecided,  thoo^  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  CaeaUa  petOMtta  tive  a^ 
hifrmt.'* 

KAKHFOFIAS  AIKH  (xonp^or  diic^)  was  an 
action  for  abasive  language  in  the  Attic  cotuts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,'^  xonnvptov 
6Un,  and  also  called  Xudopiae  iUn  (dtuxcn'  Xoido- 
p^Bc"),  and  nuaAo/i'sf  dt'*?.  This  action  could  be 
Non^t  against  an  individuid  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  aa  6vdp6^of,  irarpa- 
Xo'iac,  &c.,  which  were  incladed  under  the  general 
name  of  iiro^ra.  (Vid.  AFOBSHCTi..)  It  was  no 
justification  Uiat  ^ese  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger." By  a  law  of  Solon,  It  was  slso  finbidden  to 
spt^  evil  (tf  the  dead ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.'* 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  public  office,  the  oflender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinaiy  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  risfats  as  a  oitiien  lin/itaX  since  the  state  was 
oonsidered  to  have  been  inaulted.^* 

If  tiie  defendant  waa  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  s 
fine  of  SOO  drachnue  to  the  plaintiff.'*  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 

1.  (SbmliD,  X.,  p.  SU,  od.  Tftnehnits.— Apolloa,  Rhod.,i.,  917. 
1-Oiph.,  Argon.,  Tal.  Flaco^  ii.,  4».)— 1.  (Athea>r-> 
Vag.,  ii.,  9.)— S.  (Schol.  in  Enrip.,  nuan.,  7.— Pint.,  Alex.,  S.— 
Dcifuitu  in  TmvM.,  Fhono.,  i.,  Is.}— 4.  (Pint.,  Ltoeri.  Ap^tli. 
Antakad.,  p.  i41,  wL  TMchnitx.— 3.  (Li*.,  uv.,  5. — SchdL  in 
TIlmxt.,  li.,  IS.— Hesjrclt.,  a.T.  Ka/in.)— 4.  (Schcd.  in  Apolloo., 
1.  c^Diod.  Sic.,  49.)— 7.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  D«or.,i.,  41)— 8. 
(SAol.  in  Apollm.  Rhod  ,  i,  M8.)— 0.  (Umblich.,  To.  Pjrtliaf., 
«.  Ul.— Comnn  Mailer^  Pnlefomeiik,  p.  IH.)— 10.  (Dioa- 
«>r.,iY.,  m.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx».,  ll.)-!!.  (c.  Mid.,  544.)— 1«. 
(Arutoph.,  Vesp.,  1940.)— IS.  (Ljn.,  &  ThMmn.,  i.,  p.  STf,  373.) 
—14.  (I>enMNU.,  e.  I^ptin.,  488.— c  BtBot.,  lOSS.— Pint.,  Sol., 
0.tl.)— IS.  (DMu«k„cHid.,SM.}— U.  (IMer.,«.  Lo«k,»S. 


ales,  oonrta  of  justioe,  pddio  ofioes,  «  fai  puUfe 
teativala,  had  to  pay  five  draehmfB ;  but,  aa  Flatsa* 
has  observed,  the  tew  of  Solon  was  probably  chan- 
ged, and  tiie  heavier  fine  of  MO  drachnue  sobetitn- 
tedinthefdaceoftbesmsllersam.  DemostheDes, 
in  his  oratKtn  against  Meidias,*  nwaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmie  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  exfdaioed 

sqipoaing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actions 
nan^yipiac,  imo  OD  his  own  aeoonn^  and  tlie  otho* 
on  aeoount  of  the  iaaults  iddeh  Mejdias  had  eoa- 
mitted  against  his  mother  and  sister.' 

This  action  was  probaWy  Inrought  before  the  thes- 
mothette,*  to  whom  the  related  Mpeuf  ypa^  be- 
longed. 

KAKOAOriAl  AIKH.    ( Vid.  KAEHTOPIAZ 
AIKH.) 

KAXOTEZKIQN  AIKH  (taxoTtxvtuf  iU^)  cor- 
responds in  some  d^ee  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  pai^  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  bad 
already  been  convicted  ^of  falsehood  in  an  action 
i^nS^aprvptOii.*  It  has  been  also  suimiaed  that 
this  proceeding  was  availaUe  apuast  the  aame 
party  when  persons  had  sobecribed  themselves 
ftlsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict- 
ment in  a  previous  suit  ;*  and  if  Hato^  authority 
with  reflect  to  the  terms  Attic  law  can  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  other  cases  of  conqiiracy  and 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.'  With  re- 
spect to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advaata^  obtained  by  the  snc- 
cessml  party,  we  have  no  mformation.' 

KAKO'SIS  (xdicutrtc),  in  the  language  <tf  the  Attic 
law,  does  not  signiify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  iU-treatment  of  parents  by  their  c^Udren 
(KOJrufftc  yfyviuv).  S.  Of  women  by  their  husbands 
(xdNAWir  ywatMHv).  8.  Of  hdroeaoo  (Kdnwcc  ruv 
hriK^^iuy).  4  Of  ot^ians  and  widows  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (xtLtufftf  tuv  ip^a- 
vov  Kol  xtpfoovaov  ywaiKtiv). 

1.  Kdjuwric  ymiitv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  atmsive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death,  and  pay  tiiem  proper  faimoars.* 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parents 
had  treated  them  badly.  ii>  howevn,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  leeeired  a  pn^  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  proaeeuted  for 

Z.  Kaxootc  ywaiKOif  was  committed  by  hnsbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wivea  in  any  manner,  or  had 
Interconne  with  other  women,*^  or  denied  their 
wives  tiie  marriage  duties ;  fbr,  byalawof  Scdoo, 

the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  haiess.**  Id 
the  comedy  of  Cratinua,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask..** 
(nvn'v^).  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brou^t  an  action  against  him  be- 
cause he  neglected  bar,  and  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  wine  fiask.*' 

3.  Kdxtftnc  TUV  hriK^pmf  was  ctonmitted  hy  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  beiresBes,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  tbeir  own 
rank  in  life  ;>*  or,  if  they  married  them  themselves, 
did  not  perfonn  the  uaniage  duties.** 

4.  Kgjttwrtf  T&v  bpfaviii'  jcn^  x^ptvaovoGv  ymrtxt^ 

I.  (Ptoona  bd  dan  Attikm,  ii.,  IM.y-i.  {Ht.>— S.  (Hndw 
waiter,  Di«tet.,  ISO.)— 4.  (Demoath.,  e.  Mid.,  544.>— S.  (Ottr- 
pcM-.,  a.  T.— DmBoatb-  a.  Br.  and  Muea.,  UN,  11.}— B.  (M*i«r 
Att  Prooaaa,  SS».)— 7.  (Plata,  L«k.,  n.,  ttX,  B.)-&  (U^iw 
Att.  Praoaw,  4S,  386.)— ».  lAnuopb.,  A*.,  Tft?,  ISS4.— Soul.,  ^ 

T.  ntXuyiad;  Ttifiet.y—W,  (Meiar,  Att.  ProcMa,  p.  MB.)  1  j 

(Dieg.  Laatt.,  iv.,  17.— Compara  Pint.,  Alcib.,  &)— IS.  (Plv»l, 
SoL,c.M^Eiatie.,e.ia.}--lS.(8chol.lnAi)itiiph.,^«it.,aM  I 
—li.  (DaOMMth-e.  MacHt.,  mS^Hanm.,  a.  T7<B*ISa«Z 
e|r«.-4sU^  iW,    V.  6«n^>-4ab  tnll^  Bd^  s. 
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ri»  «M  eanitteA  by  Oose  irtu  iQjond  in  uy 
nj  eflker  orpkaoe  or  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
soBaieredto  be  is  an  especial  manner  under  the 
jalieaaiM  at  the  atate.*  The  qieedi  of  Isaoa  on 
the  IilHiMBDe  of  Hagniai,  is  a  dofeooe  against  an 
ihmlk  Midaaiir  w  thia  kind. 

AlthMMaMof  «tfMWif  beloneedto  the  jtrria- 
taiMvt^  MgfwrehoaiSpxiMiw6inifiof).  If  a 
foam  aiuaied  in  any  va;  mphana,  heirMBee,  or 
widom,  the  oAaa  coold  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
hinsetf ;  cr,  if  he  eoneadered  the  person  deserring 
•f  gieatcr  paudmeot,  eoaU  bring  him  before  tiie 
Min.*  Jaj  phvaie  indiridaal  couH  alao  accnae 
Mitici  gifl^d'i^twicbyiiiBaaaof  teying  an  ii^ 
fbnntioa  {dtajytUSa)  before  the  chief  arehon, 
ftcu^  latliBieu  the  acenaer  proeepded  by  meana 
af  a  ng^  Mietinent  (ypaf^h  with  an  ivaxpuHt 
hefore  it  wr^sm.'  Thoee  who  accused  penona 
fi^  etuumf  nonrred  no  danger,  aa  waa  nsoal- 

V  the  flaH^  if  the  defiendant  WM  aofaUted,  and  thcT 
U  aoc  iMria  Itae  filth  pntV  the  TOtea  <^  the  di- 

Ite  panManent  doea  not  afpen  to  have  been 
iiBi  kt  the  dilteent  easee  of  MoMitetc,  bat  it  waa 
IBoalr  lerare.   Those  found  guilty  of  xaiuiott 

C>  loat  their  eirfl  righta  {itr^iiay,  bat  were  al- 
to ntun  their  property  (o£m  arifm  ^aav  tA 
tifmn,  Ti  a  xp^tTa  4zov*);  bat  if  the  cdJKMnc 
manU  in  beating  their  pai^ils,  the  banda  of  .the 
<fti*nnght  even  be  cut  off.* 

*CACTUS  (x^ktbtX  a  qiedes  of  [dant  S^na- 
fd  inctes  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kiiul  of 
vtiefcoke  eded  Canloan,  namely,  the  Cnwra  car- 
inmlu.  StaeUKNise  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cttat  MHriia.  or  Indian  Fig.  Hie  looali^  of  the 
tuMfif  neophnstandoeanot  aoit  well  with  «i- 
ttertf these  flants.  Schneider  proposea  the  .^lesms 
wniyi.  Spnngd's  ofrinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
tte  DMre  oonect  ooe,  and  is  adrocated  by  Fee. 
Pfardeaenbes  the  <7nctu8  aa  growing  tnly  in  8i- 

CADATER.  (ri^Fsinja.) 

CADOKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  («■ 
cofa,  loMEmo^  were  auMll  Teasels  or 
■ras,  ia  wUdi  the  counters  or  pebUes  of  the  dl- 
eaiu  -%m  pnt,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial*  Tbete  were,  in  foot,  osually  two  Kadiaxot : 
one, that iawhiA  the  Toting  pebble  was  put;  this 
was  made  of  eoffer :  Um  other,  that  in  which  the 
<tber  peUli^ aritidi  had  not  been  uae^  waa  put; 
lUivaajBadBofiniod."  Those  who  did  not  vole 
tt  lU  pitt  loth  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
oAled  the  i*vpo{  KoiteKOt,  while  the  other  was 
ciBed  npuc  KoHoKoc.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
offieer  .emptied  the  connters  or  pebbles  fixMn 
^BieCaloni,lhe  xvptof  Koiieicoi,  and  counted  them 
*  a  Ulev  and  judffnent  was  then  given  aonnrdfng- 
Thepehbhs  were  distfaigniriied  from  one  an- 
*^  by  pnper  maifca  Formerly  only  one  um  bad 
>X(t  BMd ;  and  the  dicaats  hept  the  counter  which 
^  m-aat  nse."  This  vessel  was  called  also 
^"fif.  Sometmies,  ajao,  the  dieasta  had  only 
gcsuslai  eaeh.  and  there  were  two  KoSieicot,  one 
«>eviiia^  ttM  other  fiir  condemning.** 

wVniherewere  several  oontesting  parties,  there 
*<Biiefaal  cod^nm.  aeooiding  to  the  number  of 
^  W6m;  m  in  Denaathene8>*  there  were  fbur. 


Tinwtiui  fajMifti  '  inpMB.,Ml.l)niM«tli.,e.TuiioOT.) 
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The  dicasts  then  had  either  on©  pebUe,  which  they 
pot  into  the  satUmrar  of  Uie  par^  hi  whose  ftvonr 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  th^  had  as  many  pehldes 
as  there  were  koHokoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  pot  in  according  to  their 
ojunion.*  The  pebble  waa  dropped  into  the  urn 
throogh  a  long  tube,  which  waa  called  ni^.*  The 
n<Mse  whksh  the  pebUe  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  tbe  KaStmutf  waa  reinweented  I17  the  n4> 
lable  K&yl* 

•CADMEIA  or  CADWIA  (Ka^i^  or  fda),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ;  more 
correctly,  however.  Calamine,  <v  an  ore  ttf  zinc 
Geofflroy  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapit  CaUumiutrit,  nwd  in 
making*  copper  into  hiaas.*'  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na- 
tive ozyde  oC  zinc  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  ftimaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  Aoeording  to  Spreo- 
gel,  the  kind  called  porpytrts,  or  dostered  Cadmia, 
was  oar  Tatty ;  it  consists  of  sine  wtth  a  amalk 
proportion  of  coi^r.  Tbe  KamiT^,  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  months  ot  tlie  fumacee.  The  rXam- 
Tts,  or  Crust-tike  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  alL*  **  With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  <^ 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "tbe  ancients  were  well 
acqoainted,  thoo^  they  are  commonly  snnnsed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  nteoit  as  eondnned 
with  copper  in  tiiefinm  of  bnas.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authmizes  the  beUeaT  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  sepainte  state.  The  geogtapber 
siQrs,*  that  near  Andeiia,  a  town  of  Troaa,  ia 
mnd  a  atone,  whi<^  being  bomed,  becomes  iron, 
anddistilBialBe  iitatx{itwQrrA^*n66fjvp9i/ilihuta 
heated  in  a  fiunaee  togettsr  irith  a  obtain  euth* 
which,  reoeiving  the  addition  of  oopper,  forms  the 
^y  that  Bd<n«  call  brass  (Ape^oAxw).  He  adda 
rei^ecting  this  faUe  tilvtr,  which  was  probably  onr 
nno,  that  it  occors  also  near  Tm<4ns.  Stephanos 
states  the  same  tbina  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  boUt  Tbeqioinpas  and  Strabo  aa  an- 
thoritieB.— This  earth,  wbidi  is  supposed  to  doive 
its  name,  CadmiM,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,* 
wbofirA  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,^ 
is  Bpf^en  of  by  Aristotle,*  who  informs  as  that  Uie 
Mossyncecians  had  anciently  prepared  a  brass  o€  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  hiatxe,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  hut  with  a  certain  earth  finnd  among  theoL 
Tbeophrastos  allodes  to  the  same,  bat  without  ii»> 
ming  it.  Pliny*  repeatedly  speaka  of  Cadmia,  bat 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  aeema  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  oar  Calamine,  but  a  ocqtper  ore 
whidi  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  c^mbruck,  '  ftmu 
nace-calamine;'  wUofa,  hi  melting  ona  that  een* 
tain  zine,  or  in  making  braas,  faOa  to  tbe  bottom  «f 
the  Aimace,  and  oontains  more  or  leas  of  cakned 
zinc"" 

CADU'CEUS  {Kiip6K€wv,  xijp^Kuw,"  mfpvjcffoi^*) 
was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors in  time  of  war."  This  name  Is  also  gtves 
to  the  staff  with  which  Hennes  or  Mercury  is  nsi^ 
ally  represented,  aa  ia  shown  in  the  following  fignra 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  vrttiin  i» 
given  in  Millin's  PoTtttu-a  de  Vaaia  oftiioitM." 

The  cadocenswas  originally  only  an  oUve-lnaBck 
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wHh  the  vriufioatv,  wbtefa  were  aftarwaid  ibrmed 
into  nukes.'  Later  m7tbok>gists  invented  tales 
about  titese  snakes.  Hyginns  tells  ns  that  Mereniy 
oooe  roand  two  snakes  ngbting,  and  divided  tliem 
withhiBwaod;  firoanrtMchetrcuiastaaeeth^WfB 
■ted  m  an  anblem  of  peace.* 


From  oadiMMNU  was  ftmned  tbe  wtnd  cadooeator, 
which  aigniSed  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.* 
Thus  Aulas  Gellios*  tells  us  that  Q.  Ftinus  sent  to 
the  Caithaginians  a  spear  and  a  cadooeas  aa  the 
emMems  of  war  or  peace  (Aarftw  tt  tuihtewim,  tigna. 
inhdiiwtd  foeit).  The  poaons  of  the  eadtHwatons 
were  eonsiderBd  sacred.* 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Roman  am- 
haaaadors  did  not  usoally  carry  the  oadaeeos,  since 
Marcian*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
carried  vervain  (x^imiu)  that  no  one  mi^  iryore 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  unbaasa- 
dors  carried  the  cerrcia  {miuay 

CADU'CUM.  (FiU.  BoKA  CAmroA.) 

CADUS  {KAdos,  kAMk),  a  lai«e  eartben  vessel, 
which  was  nsed  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  flrequently  kept  in  it ;  anid  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
anqihora  was  also  called  cadus.^  The  vessel  used 
in  drawingwater  from weUs was  called  cadus,*  or 
ymi6c.*  The  name  of  cadua  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  Teasel  or  urn  in  which  Uie  counters  or  peb- 
bles of  the  dioasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  KoSiaKoc  waa 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Yii. 
Cadiskol) 

•C^CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  growth  of  the  Fa- 
leniian vineyards.  "Formerly,"  says  Pliny,"  "the 
CsNiaban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amydas,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines  -,  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  n^igence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
fiswn  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  whidi  hais 
been  neariy  deatn^ed  1^  tite  navigatde  canal  that 
was  h^on  1^  Nero  flrom  Avemus  to  Ostia."  The 
Cvcubui  is  described  by  Oalen*^  as  a  generodh,  du- 
rable wiae,  but  apt  to  ^ect  the  head,  and  ripening 
mly  after  a  hKig  tmn  of  yeara.  In  another  place" 
h0  ittiiafta  Oi^  the  Btthyaian  white  wine,  when 
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very  old,  passed  with  the  Roc&aas  fcr  CMoban  ; 
but  that,  in  this  Mate,  it  vras  groerslly  bitter  and 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  ony  eon- 
dnde  (bat,  when  Daw,  it  bdooged  to  tte  oms  of 
roojrii,  sweet  irines.  It  appears  to  have  been  om 
of  Horace'a  favourite  wines,  of  wU^  be  qieaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  naportant 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  jNiiic^Ml 
vineyards,  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  ne- 
cessarily beooiDe  very  scarce  and  valuable.* 

C.£LATU'RA.   (Kid.  Baomi.  p.  179.) 

•C.£PA  or  C.£PE  (xpt^ynmy),  tbeOnini,  or  Xi- 
UMm  Ctp*,  L.  The  Greeics  had  numerooi  kinds,  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable^  whidi  are  men* 
tioned  by  Dioacmidea.*  The  Romana,  on  the  other 
tumd,  had  two  principal  kinda,  the  and 
the  CtmUmenUTiiim,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  many  apeeiea.  The  PmUomm  (m^) 
bad  hardly  any  bead,  and  consisted  laiBcipally  «  a 
long  Bteoi:  It  adattted  of  beiiw  oftea  cot.  Tfas 
CsirifsMirtsrwai  (ccptf  ao  called  beoansa  'A  ooidd 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  waa  likewise  tmned 
C^pUaiMmy  frnn  ita  exuberant  head.  —  "  Thoagfa 
the  history  of  the  tmion  can  be  bat  imperfectly 
traced  in  Eonm,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  grest 
antiqu^  in  Aniea,  ainoe  there  ia  evidence  to  ahow 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  mooh  esteened  ia 
Egypt  3000  years  b^m  Christ  Joveaal*  indeed. 
Bays  that  the  Egyptiana  were  foibidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  veg^able  having  bees  deified  by  them. 
Hie  prohibitiim,  however,  aeenis  only  to  tuve  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  aooording  to  PhOarch,* 

*  abatained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse;*  and  tbe  ab* 
horrenoe  ielt  fin-  ooiona,  acoordiag  to  the  earns 
author,  waa  eonflned  to  the  menunn  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  eohivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  Wilkinson,  "  from  die 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
Bcalptures ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  ao  in  modem  times ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  tbe  countty,  regratted  the 

*  onions,*  as  wdl  as  ttie  enonnibere,  themdoDs,  tha 
leeks,  tbe  gariie,  and  the  meats  they  *  did  eat*  m 
Egypt.   Among  tbe  (rfftrings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temidea,  onions  are  intro. 
duoad,  and  a  priest  is  freqaently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  handle  of 
their  leaves  and  roota.  Nor  is  it  less  eotain  that 
they  were  introdooed  at  private  as  w^  as  public 
festivals,  and  broogbt  to  table  with  gourds,  eacum- 
boB,  ai^  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  ia  anj 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  fortndden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.   Tbe  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoyed 
by  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  aa  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  daases.  It  is  diffleolt,  bowerer, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  hara  (f  mun-e  to  stimulate  the  af^petite, 
which  Socratea  recommends  in  the  Banquet  of 
XeDophon.   On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
fax  their  use  are  bro^rtit  forward  1^  difl^rent  menv- 
bera  of  the  party,  meeratea  oheerrea  that  oniwu 
ididi  well  with  wine,  and  cttes  Homer  in  anpport 
of  his  remark  ;  Calllas  affirms  that  they  inspin 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  Chaimidea  sug^ 
gests  their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who{ 
finding  her  husband  retnm  wit£  his  breath  smelUni 
of  Miiuka,  would  be  induced  to  believe  be  bad  noi 
aahited  a^one  artule  from  bona.*** 

CiERITUM  TABULAE.  TheinhaUtantaof  Ckt^ 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ra 
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CALAimCA. 


mm  tha^Ute,  but  witfaoot  the  MdNffKm.*  Some 
mdeat  writera  ttaongbt  that  the  Ccritea  originally 
hid  the  foD  friocMae,  and  were  aftenrard  dephTed 
gf  ifaeHfiignun.'  Tbe  namea  of  the  cithens  of 
Can  wm  upt  at  Rome  in  Usta  called  iahiU  Co- 
fibM,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citiiens  who 
hMl  not  the  ■nffiaghmi  aj^iear  to  have  been  entered 
■  liter  times.  Ail  citixena  who  were  d^raded  by 
the  cesKRi  to  tbe  rank  of  Biahans  were  claaaed 
imong  tbe  Cciitea ;  and  hence  we  find  the  exprea- 
nona  of  «r«nm  fuan?  and  ta  tahuUt  CttritiuH  re- 
/erh*  oaed  as imonjUKNU.   {VuL  jEaian.) 

*CAlAHINtH£  (xa^'vA;).  a  shrub,  which 
Sprenid,  id  the  first  edition  of  hia  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  be  tbe  JfdwM  Cretiea;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Tifwmt  mtftu,  or  Catmimt.  In  bis  edition  of  Dioe- 
condes  be  eaBs  tbe  first  species  the  MttiMaa.  Crttiea; 
tbe  sBcoad,  the  Thjftiau  neptta,  Scxip. ;  and  tbe 
Ifaird,  tbe  Milittm  «itw«tm«.' 

CALAXISTRUM,  an  iBstrmnent  made  of  iron, 
lad  boOiiw  bke  a  reed  (caBimuX  for  oorliog 
tbe  biir.  For  this  porpoee  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
lOBwbo  peilbnned  the  ofBce  of  beating  it  in  wood- 
■shes  {dmu)  beiag  called  dmijb  or  dnerarnw.* 

Ihis  uae  of  bnted  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
nnoBg  tbe  Romans,'  and  became  a*  common 
taaof  than  aa  it  has  been  in  modem  times.*  Id 
tke  ige  of  Cicero,  who  fireqnentl;  allndea  to  it,  the 
Koaao  jooths,  as  weH  aa  tbe  matrooa,  often  ap- 
pcaied  with  ihoir  bair  coiled  in  tbia  manner  (coio- 
miitniH.  We  aee  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ics wl  bMta. 

CAL'AMUS  {XaXofutf'),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
aaeieBU  nsed  aa  a  pen  for  writing.'*  The  beat  sorts 
wen  got  from  iEgypt  and  Cnidus."   So  Martial," 

••IkttiartU  MmHU*  calamot  Mea^kitiea  tefhu." 

Vhea  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
1  knife,  Ksifnm  librarium^*  and  to  a  reed  so 
tbopoted  the  epithet  umferatut,  used  by  Cicero, 
inlahly  refers,^*  "  ea/anio  et  atretKoUo  temperato  rea 
tgrttr."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
tKJe  AraAMcrruM  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
caluniM  was  ^>lit  like  oar  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
Bhu>*  caOs  it  /tnpcM,  or  cjoren-footed. 

*KAA'A110Z  ApufiaruSc.  Sprengel  feela  little 
hesitalioB  ta  deciding  that  this  is  tbe  Aeonu  Cala- 
■uu,  ot  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  seeixKl  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  tbe  aXa/u^c  etocfUK  of  Theo[diTB8tuB  to  the 
same.  Tbe  term  hri'^tioc  also  occois  in  Theophras- 
tus.   (Vii.  SiccHAaoH.") 

*CAA'Uf02:  ffioy/urnt.  All  agree  that  this  is 
the  An»dopkrmgmitu,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
|cl  refeia  the  MaXa/toi  xop<^'<V  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same." 

*KA.\^AllO£  o^AqriKOf,  the  same  as  the  (Uraf, 
ai.eooMeqaBatlj,ibeArund0doRax.*'  {Vid-Domi.) 

■CAA'AHOZ  A  »wmif.  The  early  commentatoTB 
IS  Drfheorides  bare  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  nfiMOf  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
TOT  {Toperty,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  are- 
■ma.  or  sea-aide  Reed.'* 

'XiA'AHOZ  6  1v6im6(,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
^  Case,  or  Bamiuta  AruTtdinaeea.  Mention  of  the 
Bntuo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

'  (ML,  IS.— Stnln,  t.,  p.  aaO.>— t.  (Sohol.  is  Hor., 
Sp«,l,TL_  «».>—».  (0«1L,  W.,  U.)— 4.  (OeU.,  iri.,  1*.) 
— i  a^m-  m.,  tr^ThmatitnaL,  C.  P.,  ii.,  !«.— AtUni, 
Anot,!.  V.]  — e.  (Bar.,  ta.,  I.,  ii.,  08.  —  Haindod',  m1 
Ibc-H^  ffWL  Anm.,  111.,  iii.,  IT.)— 8.  (Tii^.,  JBn.,  zil., 
I"  tnimL  Iliijau.  Ml  (FoUox,  Odcol.,  x.,  IS.) 

— le.  4a^^att_  Ti.,  Bl— Hor.,  Bp.  ad  Pi>.,  447.)— II.  (Plio., 
H.ir^BL]L«4.)— II.  dir.,  W.)— 1>.  (TKit.,  Ana.,  t.,  8.— 

«)~»^9mmm-  i_  17.— Th-o^JMt.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  11.1-17. 
(DMmt- i,  lU^TUcnkimct.,  H.  P.,  iT_  ll)— 18.  (ThM- 
pkn^E.  r,k-  11}— ».  (Dmmv.,  i.,  114.— TtMOfdinrt^ 


Cteaias.  (Ttd.  Saocrasw.)  Tbe  EtUt^  lydwtr 
AmXiWi^inK  of  Tbei^ibrastDS,  or  peutfied  Gate- 
nuM  Indieiu,  was  one  the  stury-suriboed  fossil 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea* 
son,"  obserres  Hill,  "  for  tbe  specimen  which  [  luve 
of  it  veiy  prettily  and  exactly  reaembles  that  body. "' 

•CALGIFRAGA.   (KuL  EMPrraoH.) 

CALANTaCA  or  OALVATICA,  a  head-dress. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  the 
Greek  KexpifaXot,  but  tbe  Latin  reticulum  (gwd  ca- 
pHl*m  eoKtinerttf  iietmnt  a  reU  retieultair)  corre- 
sponds better  to  xtK^^oAor.  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  aa  tbe  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,*  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  eommonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  tbe  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  hesd  this  kind  of  net- 
woric  qipeaia.* 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
KtMpo^iOMKUmot,*  and  also  oanxofMnm,*  according 
to  Follnz,'  who  explaina  the  word  by  oi  xX^jmrcf 
Toif  jwaifl  Toiif  KtKfmfaKevf.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads,*  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,*  or  the  Elean  byssns,**  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  most  be- 
distinguished  frcnn  tbe  KCKpi^d^Mt  or  rUieiUMm.  Th& 
former  was  called  mifra  or  ealantica,  which  worda 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest'*  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  fVom 
MiUin,  Peinturet  de  Vaatt  AfUiquet,^'  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining 
on  B  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman's  side,  tbe  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear. 

Tbe  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  tbe 

I.  (Th«priit«*t.,H.P^iT.,II.— U.,  De  LmWt  68.— Admim, ■ 
AbpotmL,  ■.T.)-«.  <V»ms  D*  Line.  Lt.,T.,  ».)-3.  (D;,  wn-. 
4*r)— 4.  (Ma«~  Bortionieo,  toL  ti.,  pL  ie.)--a.  (Pl'l'i*. 
OnDm.,  Tii.,  170.)— «.  {Deinorth.,  c.  Olr"pt«L,c  >,  p.  ll'O.J— 
7.  (Ok».,  X.,  lM.)-8.  (Pom»,  o.  <n.—J<n.,  11.,  «■)-*■  (S»l- 
■nM.,  Einc.  ad  Solin.,  p.  IM.)-IO.  <Pw«..  vu.,  SI,  *  7.)--l  . 
(S«T.,«d.Xn.,ix.,flia.)— 11.  <H,  tit.  S,  ■.  S»i  t  10.)— 13.  (fOb 
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atidnal  paintinr,  vUdi  eoBUrti  at  many  otiur  fe- 
■kde  fiftirw,  enfiged  latbe  odehRtfoacT  oartaia 
■incema. 

The  Bhn  m  originilljr  the  name  of  an  eastern 
fceai  Jwaa,  and  ia  aomeUmea  epotei  of  aa  cbarao 
Mriatie  of  tbe  Fbnrgiaii8.>  niay*  a^  that  Polj- 
gnotos  was  tbe  fitat  who  paioted  Qnek  women 
mitrit  wmeoloniiif. 


It  anwara  Cmm  a  passage  ia  Martial*  (fortior  Ai* 
lorliw  MTvat  vt$iea  eaviUot)  that  a  Uadder  waa  aome- 
times  used  aa  a  kina  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  {KuXa0oc, 
wXatftffKoc].  also  called  TA'AAP02,  usoally  signi- 
fied the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  work, 
and  espemlly  tbe  materiala  for  ipinning.  Thus 
FaUnx*  meaks  of  both  ToAqpor  and  ira%«A>r  as 
yinmiuniraof  meAr :  and  in  another  pasaage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  signing,  and  says 
that  the  raXapoc  and  Koki^ujKot  were  the  same. 
Theae  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
wheooe  we  read  in  Pollux*  s-Wuetv  rvM^mr  xoi 
KaXtaioKm^,  and  in  CatoUos,^ 

"  Ante  pedes  autem  candentia  moUia  tana 
VeUera  virgati  eiutodiboTtt  calathuci.'* 
Thny  i^>pe8r,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  ia 
Homer*  trf'a  ailra:  riXapoc.  The^  frequently  occur 
in  pamtings  on  vaaea,  and  often  mdicate,  as  Botti- 
ger  has  remarked,  tiiaX  the  scene  represented  takes 
iilace  in  tbe  gynecooitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
In  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  pamting  on 
a  vase,"  a  slave,  belonging  to  tlie  class  called  qua- 
sillarlB,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
In  whidi  tlw  wotd  waa  kept  for  embnndery,  &c. 

Baaketa  of  this  kind  were  also  nsed  for  other  pur- 
poses," snc^  aa  for  carrying  fruita,  flowers,  &c." 


1.  (Yin.,  ^B.,  ix.,  die,  MO.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  mr.,  Ift.)— I. 
(Tm.,  xixiii.,  18.)  — 4.  (i-,  Its.)— 3.  (rU.,  S9.H-S.  ITS.) 
— T.  dn*.,Sl«.^.  (Od.,iT.,lU.)  — S.  (VaMDXMi.,  liL,**  ) 
—10.  (Millin,  FaiBtQTM  da  Vu»i  ADtiqiiM,TcL  i.,  pL  4.)— 11. 
^^^r,  Safafaft,  ToL  ii.,  p.  S9^  198.) — U.  ifirnS,An.  Am., 
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The  name  cf  ealathi  was  also  given  to  eops  fiff  hold* 
'faigwine.1 


Calathn*  was  property  a  Greek  word,  thoogh  used 
by  tbe  latin  writers.  Tbe  Latin  word  eorreqxHid- 
ing  to  H  was  qualtu,*  or  ftuuiUu*.'  Fmm  munOtu 
came  noaiUsm,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun, 
and  woo  was  considered  the  meanest  of  the  ftmale 
slaves  (Cirmoeat  onauM  qmatiUariat,  famSuejue  tor- 
Uttinan  foFten*^' 

GALCAR,  a  spnr,  that  is,  a  goad  attadied  to  the 
heel  (esZx}  in  riding  on  horaebaek,  and  naad  to  stge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftneaa.* 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  finnn  the  mention  of  it  in  Plantoi^ 
and  lUicretios.^  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  tot^ 
Cicero,*  Ovid,*  Virgil,**  and  subsequent  Rooian  ao- 
tbors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  nsed  spars,  snd  Uiis  may  acoonnt  for  tbe 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  s  cock  are  called  adeario." 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAMENTUM  {vwod^/ui,  viSiXov\  a 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  nse  of  shoes  vras  by  no  means  nniTeraal 
among  tbe  Greeks  and  Rnnatts.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  {Vii.  Abma,  Balteus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycoigus,  the  yonng  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  (&imcoihfeia}*\m. 
order  that  they  might  have  the  lull  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbng.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  fteqoently  went  barefiwt  {kvtnrSd^ 
rofy"  pede  mtdo^*).  The  Roman  alaves  had  no  aboes 
(nudo  udt^%  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsom.  The  covering  of  ^  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  (Fiit.  Csna.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicsted  haste,  griei;  di^roo- 
tion  of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Oceanides  haaten  to  tbe  fettered  Prome- 
theus {kv66iko(^*) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  (dtfibAiAor*'),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  firoai 
Rome  witti  the  appKratns  of  sacred  idensila.**  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  fee^vben 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts**  (nAa  pe- 
dm,**  pedihuM  mulw**),  altbongh  sometimes  one  foot 
only  waa  unshod  (unum  exata  pedem  vindWy,  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  Tery 
rare  uiing  at  Rome  to  see  a  raqiectaUe  female  oat 
of  doors  without  dioes,  is  dear  from  the  astCHiiBh- 


1.  (Vlig.,  Ed_  Tl.)— ».  (Hot,  Cunu,  in.,xii.,4.>  —  3. 
(Fwtna,  C«^w.—Cic.,  Philip.,  iu.,  4.~Pmr^  IV.,  vu., 
37.)— 4.  (PeboB.,  c  in.  — CoBim  TilralL,  IV.,  x_  3,  uid 
Herne  in  )«;.)— 9.  (Ifidor.,  Oiig.,  xx.,  IS.)— S.  <AHn.,  III^  iu., 
118.>— T.  (T.,  1074.)— 8.  (Db  Oi«.,  iii., «.— Bp.  ad  Att.,  i.) 
— 0.  (Ep.  ex  Panto,  il.,  0,18;  iT.,9,U.}— 10.  <"fMiata  e«lo« 
Tiig.,.£a.,xi.,714.)  — 11.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rnau  Tiii..  a.>  —  ja. 
(Xen.,  Rep.  Lm.,  9.)  —13.  (Anitoph.,  Nnb.,  101,  MR.  —  Xcn., 
Mem.,  1.,  B,  »  l.~Plttl.,  Phoe.— Id.,  Cat.)— 14.  (Epiat^  t.,  uxT, 
13.)  — 19.  (Jut.,  Tii.,  10.)  — 10.  (iSech.,  Ptoh.  Vuwt.,  138.  «d! 
filonC)— IT.  (Btcnu  i.,  SI.)— IB.  (Flor.,  i.,  UO— 1ft.  (San.,  M«- 

^  t-.*'  lt>^      ¥f7,'S^  iaii-n.  (Hor,  sm.,  i.. 
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■nt  turfrifwM     Orfd,  nnffl  he  wu  informed 
ifthe  nooo  of  it,  in  a  pntiealar  ioBtioee. 
"  Ac  mJi  mmtronam  vuU  iacenda-e  miio: 
Obt^Hi  tmeitut,  tustimofiu  gradttm." 

He  feet  were  MMneUmes  bare  in  attendance  on 
toa^  HUM  tike  remains  of  Aoguatns  were  col- 
leeiad  hna  Ute  pyn  bj  notdemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  Ceet'  A  picture  found  at  Hercolaneum 
ohibiia  penoas  witb  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
«onhip  of  Ui;'  and  tlua  laaetice  was  observed  af 
BoattmhoaiBrarpybele.*  In  caae  of  drooglit,  a 
proeesaoand  ceremonies,  called  Nndipedalia,  were 
foformBi  with  a  view  to  prt^tiate  the  gods  the 
•ame  tokea  of  grief  and  hnmiliatioo.* 

The  idea  of  ibe  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  aiiTthiig  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  akin  crkitlierlqr  the  prieBti  of  Egypt  Their 
dioes  wen  made  of  TegetaUe  mileriala  (tofcew  ex 
{rii.B*xA.) 

Tdok  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wbo  wore 
AoM,  ifrMiag  generaUy  all  persons  except  youths, 
ilavei,  and  aaeettcs,  consulted  their  conTenience, 
ati  indalggd  their  foncy,  by  inventing  the  gr^test 
poMMe  varied  hi  the  uinna,  oidoan,  and  materials 
eftMrsboea.  ReBeewefindamottUadeof names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impoesiUe  to  as- 
eertaai,  bat  which  were  often  derived  eitber  from 
the  penaas  virho  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
eertain  koMls  shoes  into  nshion,  or  from  the  ^a- 
ces  i^eie  tber-  were  tnocured.  We  read,  for  ez- 
aB|lB,gf  "ahoei  of  Akibiadea;**  of  "Sieyoniaa," 
aid  •'iyiiin,**whieh  were  ladies' ahoea;*  ofLar 
eoaiat,''  whkk  wen  bkd's  shoes  and  of  **  Cre- 
in."  "MfleuBB*'*  and  **  Athenian"  shoes. 

The  diatisetkiBs  dejteodiag  npon  form  may  be  gen- 
ady  divided  isto  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
aihoewas  attached  to  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
erhaads,  or  Iw  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instw 
(n^SouA,  CaartDA,  Socous);  and  those  which 
Mealed  Ugher  and  higher,  according  as  tbey  cov- 
end  the  ancles,  the  c^  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  caleeaoenta  of  the  latter  kind,  t. to  shoes  and 
beats  as  ^ir*tiif" i**^  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


Ae  feM*ealeeni^  wu  ^gUed  In  Ita  proper  and 


Besides  the  dtflhrenee  fat  the  irUerrala  to  vMek 
the  cslcens  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieUes  arose  from  its  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Ihus  the 
okiMk  was  pfiacq»alfy  worn  by  scddiers ;  the  pbko 
by  tabourera  and  nistioa;  and  the  ooraoainrs  lif 
tragediana,  hontem,  and  horsenten. 

Understanding  "  calceas"  in  its  more  confined  ap- 
jdicatioD,  it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which  were  need  in  walking  out  of 
d(wra  or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  diflbr  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Henolaneam,^ 
wbidi  reinesenta  a  fimale  wearing  braoeleta,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther**  skfai,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  ejrmbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yeUow,  illustrating  the  Act  that  tbey 
were  worn  of  various  coloors,  eapeciaUy  by  iemalee. 
(  Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  slu>e4ies  (eorri|^) 
are  likewise  yellow,  nwaeahoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museam  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  nncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  BBndaL 


U2.} 


Tor  an  example  of  calod  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  m  AHairraM  (p. 
47).  In  the  Panathenaie  frieze  of  the  Parthenon» 
boots  mach  like  his,  but  reaching  sUU  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  ^nd  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  rtiowing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  makuiE  the  foot "  float"  in 
the  shoe  (na/ore,'  hew  kv  ratf^u^^iv*).  In  many 
Btatnea  the  flaps  are  produced  by  taming  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  thequadrap^  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 

(Fid.  COTHCKHUB.)  - 

Upon  no  part  of  their  drees  did  the  ancients  re- 
stow  greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophrao- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.*  If;  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  "  Nte  vagut  m  lata  pea  tiU 
velle  naut,"  we  find  Quintiliao,  on  the  other  hand, 
lajring  down  similar  rnnYimit  tor  tbe  statesman  and 
the  orator.^  Ovemicety  produced  tbe  inconve- 
nience of  pinching  shoes,*  e^mcially  when  th^ 
were  pointed  at  the  'toes  and  turned  upward  (wiei- 
wtfO-  Besides  tiie  variooa  and  ^endid  coknirs  at 
tbe  katber,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  LocuQus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Spia, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Real 
gems  and  gcdd  were  added  by  some  of  tbe  emper- 
era,  esped^  HdiogabalDs,  who  wore  beaatilU  cam> 
eos  on  hia  boots  and  shoes,  hot  with  the  natural 
eflfeet  of  exdting  ridionle  mOerthan  admiration.*" 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceue  were  also 
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iBKmg tbe iBHgnfa of nak and oAioe.  iVwevho 
were  elefaMd  tatha  MUtewm  ilioes  like 
boBkiu,  ftstetked  in  flmrt  ^th  fbar  etoek  thoogi 
(mgriw  pdHbtu^),  and  adorned  with  a  Miall  eree- 
oeot.*  Henoe  Cioaro,*  speaking  <^  the  saMunpUon 
of  the  aenattvial  dignity  hj  Asioios,  eajs  wtmvit 
ealetot.  Another  man,  in  Bimilar  orcumatancca, 
was  told  that  hie  mtbility  waa  in  hie  heels.*  Among 
the  caloei  worn  b7  smaton,  those  called  ntJIn, 
&om  tlxar  reaemMaaoe  to  the  ecaiw  of  the  red  mal- 
let,* wen  partkntlarly  ■dniirBd;.u  wdl  aa  ochera 
called  tUmitt,  beeaose  the  leather  was  Boftened  by 
the  aaaof  alum.' 

CALCULATOR  iXoyurriic)  signifiee  «  keeper  of 
aocoonla  in  general,  but  was  alao  osed  in  the  signi* 
fieation  of  a  teacher  of  aritbmeUe ;  whence  Martial' 
daasea  lum  with  the  notarpu,  or  wrttin^-master. 
The  name  waa  deriTed  from  ealaili,  whudi  were 
eommooly  naed  in  teaohtaig  arithmetie,  and  also 
In  nduming  in  general.  (Vid.  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  Uie  Greeks  the  Aayamyf  and  ypofifiarurr^ 
auiear  to  have  been  aanally  the  aame  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  waa  a 
eatmlatpr  or  aecount-keqier,*  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  dupeTuator 
mwneKnUor,  who  waa  a  kind  of  steward.* 

CALCULI  were  little  atones  or  pebbles,  oaed  for 
Taiima  porpoeea ;  ancb,  for  examide,  aa  the  Athe. 
niaoB  need  in  roting  {vid.  Cadisxoi),  or  snch  aa  De- 
mosUieneg  put  in  bis  mouth  when  declaimiDg,  in 
order  to  mend  bia  pronQnciation."  Calculi  were 
wed  in  fUsjlag  a  sort  of  draughts.  (Vid.  Latbcn- 
ouLi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  irarj,  or 
ailTer,  or  gi^  or  ofher  men  (as  we  eali  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  M- 
coIoTM."  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  calatUm  ponere,"  cminlua  mMm- 
«T«,"  (m  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.   (Vid.  CiLiDA.) 

CALDATinJM.   {Vid,  Baths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK}.  The  Greek  year  was 
dirided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  GrBt  day  of  the 
month  {w»>)ttp>ia)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjooc- 
tion,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  waa 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  6ix6/i^it,  or 
*•  the  divider  of  the  month.">*  The  lunar  month 
eonriats  of  39  daya  and  about  18  hours ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  39 
dqra,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  fall  months  {jrX^pelt),  the  former 
ioUtno  months  (xoAot}-  As  the  twelve  lanar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  mmith  Qikv 
ifitolL^taioc)  of  80  or  S9  days.  The  ordinanr  year 
consisted  of  354  daya,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  983.  This  interpolated  year 
(rptiT^pit)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalaiy  month  was  fVom 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
summer  aolstice :  the  fidlowtug  is  the  sequence 
€€  the  Attte  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each  :  Hecatombson  (30),  Metageitnion  (89),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (39),  Mcmacterion  (30X 
Foseideon  (39),  Gamdion  {SO),  Anthesteiion  (39), 
Elaphebolion  (80),  Monychiun  (39),  Tbargelion  (30), 
Scirophorion  (39).   The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1.  (Em.,  at..  L,  Ti™  S7.— Keiwkrf  in  loe.)-%.  (JUrt-  H, 
Sa^VT.,  Tii.,  tai;>— 1  (Pha.,  xiiL,  1S.>— l.  (PhUoMr.,  Her., 
viU.)— S.  (Mdor.,  Oris.,  xix.,  14.)-«-  (Mut.,  Jm.,  11.  oc— Lt- 
doa,  Da  Mar.,  i.,  VL—OtiA,  Da  Art.  A&,ui.,S7l.)— 7.  (x^  Si.) 
-4.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  i.,  ■.  7.)-0.  (Ck.,  ad  JM.,  zi.,  I.— PUa.,  Ep., 
19.— Smt.,  OaL,  a.  IL— Vaap.,  a.  tt.)-10.  (Cic,  Da  Ont., 

uei-i-n.  (aaofc,  Epiat,™,  ls.-HMd.  Triat,,  a.,  4n.— 

>^n-siT- It,  t ;  sir.,  Kh-IS-  (CofaiB..  ill.  I^t.  <Ci«s  Da 


second  PoaaUeoa  ineerted  in  the  middle  of  the 
year.  Ereir  Attenan  month  waa  divided  into 
three  decada.  The  daya  of  the  firat  decad  wen 

designated  as  tmofuvm  or  ipx<)ft(vav  /t^pic,  and 
were  counted  on  r^ularly  fitmi  1  to  10  ;  thos  dn- 
ipXOfUvov  or  lorofiiyov  is  "the  second  day  ot 
the  month."  The  da^  <i€  the  seocnd  deead  wen 
designated  as  tiri  dtxa,  or  iuao6vnt,  and  wencoont- 
ed  on  regolarty  than  tiie  llth  to  the  90th  d«y,  nAich 
yas  called  eExof.  Then  wen  two  waya  of  cooat- 
ing  the  daya  of  the  last  deead :  they  wen  eithei 
reckoned  onward  from  the  30th  (thus  ir/wrv  M 
thcadi  was  the  31st),  or  backward  fiiom  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  fOivovnc,  vavauivov,  ?^yomc,  or 
iwiovTot;  thus  the  31st  day  of  a  ludlow  month  was 
ivar^  ^ivovTof-^  a  full  month,  dexdn;  ^divomt. 
The  but  day  of  the  moi^  was  called  Ivf  koI  via, 

the  (rid  and  new,**  beeaose,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  mon  than  39  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  Inigbt  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.* 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observaUons  of  the  nsingand  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arctorus, 
&e.  The  esiliest  scjeatific  calendar,  which  aoper^ 
seded  these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.   He  observed  that  335  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  AccordLog- 
ly,  he  intiodaced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  correspooded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(Heruwv  tvuarnc),  and  the  calendar  based  npioa  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  01.  86,  4.   The  calen- 
dar commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16th 
July,  B.C.  433).   This  cycle  of  19  years  was  aa  ex- 
tension of  the  octaeteris  of  Cleostratas,  which  con- 
tained S  years,  or  99  months,  or  3933  days.  Three 
<^  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oo> 
earring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  yeata  of  the 
cycle.   If  Meton  bad  reckoned  every  month  fall, 
his  cycle  would  have  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  t^e  1 10  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64.  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  aoceeamTe 
days  to  be  rejected  (^fUpai  tfaiptaiftoi).  Melon's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  ftall  months  alternately;  bat,  bRbt 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  tunes,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  then  muat  be 
17  fall  months  in  every  33.   The  Metonic  cyde 
was  corrected  in  OL  110,     Callii^ns  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  bad  made  the  solar  year  i^  of  a  day  too  long. 
CallippuB  accordingly  aasiuned  a  4Xlft^76  yeaiB*  . 
eyde  omUting  one  di^,  or  37759  daya.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  38th  June,  B  G.  830,  01.  US,  3.  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro- 
duced by  Hipparchns,  the  celebrated  asVonotner,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  8olar  year  too  long  by 
of  a  day;  he  therefore  assumed  a^deof  4x 
4x19=4x76  yean  wanting  tme  day,  or  111035 
dhya.  This  period    304  years,  with  IIS  intercala- 
ry months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hiniarchaa. 

Separate  years  wen  deaignated  at  Athena  fay 
the  name  of  the  tAuef  archoo,  hence  called  &px*M 
iiruwfioc,  or  *■  the  name-giving  archon at  Spnrtm, 
by  the  first  of  the  e^n ;  at  Argos,  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  dec.  The  method  of  recknaing  1^ 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  nse  1^  Timeua  ot 
Taoromeninm  about  OL  180.  Aa  thiadmnsy  ine«l:t- 
f>d  of  recitming  ia  atiU  fooud  in  books,  it  will  be  riglit 
to  give  the  xmea  fur  Mmverting  Otym^ads  into  Una 
year  B.C.,  ud  eies  vmo. 


1.  (mAiMiiib,K«bnUii,**) 
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I  T*  Aid  the  jrev  B.C.,  girca  tte  nth  tmt  of 
OLf^iifcetbelbnBiiUTSl— (4H-">-  IftbeoTent 
kiffned  ■  the  nooDd  half  of  the  Attic  jmx,  this 
■ut  b«  ftitber  reduced  by  1 ;  fiv  the  Attie  year, 
H  miiiiiiwwl  aboTo,  cMiunenced  with  the  sanuner 
toktioe.  Thus  Soentes  waa  pat  to  death  in  Tbar- 
fBUoDof  OL  H,  1.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— (4x 
H4-l)]—l>=(781— Ml)— 1:=400— 1=^80. 

U.  To  fiod  the  Olynif^giTeD  the  yearn  B.C., 

take  the  fimmla  — The  qootieut  is  (b»  OU 

adlheiCDainder^etineotyearirf'it;  there 
fa  DO  iCBniider,  the  eonent  year  ia  the  4th  of  the 
Olympiad.  If  (he  erent  happened  fo  the  second 
hair  of  the  pTcn  year,  it  muat  be  inereaaed  by  1. 
Tkm,  to  tab  the  erent  jut  mentioned,  Socratea 

1.  n—lheiiee  was  bom  io  tbe  aommer  of  38S» 

Ob  Ite  Greek  ealeadar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
COBSoh  hWer's  BmmUmek  ier  MathtmattMckett  and 
Tttkwker.  CinmeUgu,  Th.  L,  p.  887-398. 

CALEND.£.  (KW.CALBMDAa,RoMAir.} 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN).  Calendarium,  or,  lath- 
is Kdadariam. 

He  Fear  ^  JjEMwiiu. — ^The  name  of  Romuluais 
coansaly  attadied  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
biTt  pierailed  ia  the  eailieat  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tnditioB  is  doc  cooatstent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  iL  The  historiaoB  Lictniua  Maoer  and  Fenestel- 
b  BaiataiDed  that  the  oldest  year  conatsted  of 
trdre  matha,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
d^  as  aaMw  terwu,  that  is,  a  year  wUch  coinci- 
ded with  tte  ipariDd  of  the  aoD'a  conrae.  Censori- 
Bo,  hnrerei;  u  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,' 
fNs  oa  to  a»y  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Qracea- 
Bos,  Fotrtaa  (NolHlior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
iag  to  whom  the  Romana,  in  the  earhest  times,  like 
Ike  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  biA  ten  months.  This  opioioa  is  snp- 

red  tj  Ovid  in  sereial  paaaa(ea  od'  hia  Fasti 
Gdba,"  ICaerobiBa,*  SoUdub,*  and  Serrios.* 
I'asUy,  an  old  Latb  year  of  tea  months  is  implied 
k  the  fiul,  that  at  Laurentum^  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fend to  JoQo  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
Bnilh  except  Fd>mary  and  January.  These  ten 
flMths  were  caDed  Martioa,  Aprilis.  Mains,  Junius, 
QnuetiBib  tatOiB,  SeptendMr,  Octobw,  Norember, 
Iteaeafen-.  Itat  Bbreh  wu  the  first  month  in  the 
yearisiapGed  in  the  last  six  names;  anderenPIa- 
tareh,  who  aacribea  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
jnnr,*  fdaees  Janoarius  and  Februarios  at  the  end. 
^ht  &ct  is  abo  coofiimed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
Uadlog  the  aaered  fire  in  the  Teo^de  of  vesta  on 
tts  tat  4mj  of  Maidi,  by  the  jvaetiee  of  placmg 
fioh  ImalD  IB  the  pnbUe  MiUings  tm  that  day,  and 
h  my  oUmt  eoatoma  recorded  Macrobius.* 
with  i^prd  to  the  lengUi  of  the  months,  Censori- 
■s,  HacTobun,  and  Stdinos  agree  in  ascribing  tbir- 
tf-cae  days  to  four  of  them,  called  menta; 
tha?  to  tha  rest,  called  tan  mnuea.  The  four 
aonlln  wen  Martina,  M^oa,  QofaictQis,  and 
OHbir;  and  these,  as  Maorobias  observes,  were 
•■tiB^lwd  In  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal- 
<idirby  harinf  their  nonea  two  da^  later  than  any 
<d  te  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
"■piauui  win  appear  placing  the  numbers  in 
WNiiaiu;  31,  30;  81,  80:  81t  8(^  80;  81;  80, 
88  Orti,  bideed,  appears  to  sfwak  of  the  montha 
■caMtiof  with  the  lonar  period : 

ff.»-l(L,a,4ti  iii..  99,  IIS,  l&l.)-3.  (NottTZu^  ttf.,  M.) 
—4.  Han,  U  n.1— ».  (P^A.,  i.>-C  (la  ^^bOMn.  L, 


"ilMWa  «r«l  itdmim  cum  Unut  rtfteaerat  eaiitim;** 

bat  the  langnage  of  a  poet  mast  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  IMatarch,  m  the  paa* 
sage  abeady  referred  to,  «iiile  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  snd  865  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  aa  varying  without  system  between  the  liiD> 
its  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  in^v 
larity  ia  not  incredible,  as  we  find  tiiat  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  388),  the  Alban  calendar 
gave  36  days  to  March,  S2  to  May,  18  to  Sextilis, 
and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tusculum  Quincti- 
lis  had  86  day^  Octid>er  88 ;  and  again,  at  Aiieia. 
the  same  month,  October,  bad  do  less  thao  89.^ 
The  Romnlian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  at 
aathora,  contained  hot  304  days ;  a  period  diflfering 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun's  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Tboa  inconvenience  was 
rMuedied,  says  Macrobius,*  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  soariier  of  daya  required  to  eomplete  A» 
jear;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  i«> 
ceive  any  name  aa  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalided  period  as  conusting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  bad  no  name,  but  were  eventual^ 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalatton  was  emidoyed  in  the  RmuUian  year 
was  also  the  o|Aiion  of  Lieinina  Maoer.*  TUa  ap- 
pears to  be  an  th^  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romana. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i  e.,  804  days,  at  ones 
falls  grea#)r  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  ao 
far  aa  to  disrate  the  truth  of  the  traditioa  in  whole 
or  part,  iriiile  othera  have  taxed  thdr  ingmni^  to 
account  for  the  adoptkm  of  so  anomakMU  a  year. 
Poteanoa,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etmscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eightti 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religioas  and  other 
public  paiposes,  under  the  name  a[  nana  or  flun- 
Hiue,  was  the  first  to  pmnt  out  that  the  nuodwr 
804  is  a  preeise  moltiide  of  eight.  To  ibia  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Nidmhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  804  days  tally  exactly  with  tha 
number  of  die*  fa$ti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  36S  days  neariy  the  ratio  of 
6  to  6,  six  of  the  Romidian  years  oontaining  ISM, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1888  d^;  and  Niebobr,* 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  ose  of  this  consideration.  He  thns 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  qninqoennial 
period  trailed  the  luatram,  which  Censorinos*  ex* 
pressly  caUs  an  anmu  iMgn^M,  that  ia,  in  tiie  mod- 
em luignage  of  chron(dogy,  a  oyda  Horeover, 
the  year  often  mMitha,  says  Uie  same  writer,*  was 
the  term  for  mooming,  fur  paying  portions  left  b7 
vrill,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profita ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  It  waa  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  (Fid.  IimtaKST 
or  HoRBv.)  LasUy,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  diort  year  the  BOlntion  of  certain  historical 
diflhmlties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veil 
was  condnded  in  the  year  380  of  Rome,  fin*  40 
years.  In  816,  Fidenn  revolted  and  joined  Vcdi, 
which  impliea  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome ;  yet  the  Teientinee  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.*  Again,  a  twenty  y^rs* 
truce,  made  in  339,  ia  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.*  Hiese  facts  are  explained  1^  snpposlnc 
the  yean  in  question  to  have  been  laoae  (tf  ten 
months ;  for  40  of  these  are  eqaal  to  88}  ordinaiT 


1.  ICoHoitaiia,  0.  n.y-^  (t^  lS.>-«.  (Ibernb..  i-  iaj-4. 

gto  Handtiii  is  OntvW*  TbMmnvvol-  (Smb. 
iM.,  tcL  L,  p.  tn.)-0.  («.  U.}-7.  (p.  n».>~0.  (Lkr^if^  1X4 
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>i>ra,  SO  to  l«| ;  Bft  that  the  AnMrtraee  tankift- 

ted  in  814,  the  UUer  in  816.  SimiUrty,  tba  trace 
of  eight  Tears  eoncludeil  with  tbe  VolBcfans  in  333, 
udendeo,  in  feet,  to  no  more  ibaD  6|  fall  years ; 
and  heooe  the  Volscians  rammed  the  war  in  881, 
withoat  exposing  thenueiTea  to  tbe  chaise  of  per- 
jury. 

Theee  ingenious,  and,  pertiapa,  satisfactorT'  speo- 
Qlationa  of  the  Gennaa  critic,  of  course  im^y  that 
tbe  decimescrial  year  still  sarrived  long  after  the 
regal  goTemment  had  ceased ;  and,  in  fact,  be  be- 
lieves that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  S3  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earlieat  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. The  views  of  Niebubr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  hare  consisted  of  81  or  80  days ; 
Indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  month,  as  w^  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  of  ei^t-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
fiw  iostanoe,  hsTing  ftair  such  weeks,  tbe  two  oth> 
en  bat  three.  Even  in  tba  so-called  calendar  of 
Noma  we  find  the  Btmsean  week  afltecting  the  di- 
vision of  tbe  month,  there  being  ei^  days  between 
the  n(MK8  and  ides,  from  whidi  circumstances  Uie 
nones  received  their  name  {  and,  again,  two  such 
iredcs  from  tbe  idea  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  wheUter  the  wbi^  nKHith  contained  81  or  S9 

Tt»  iTmia.— Haling  described  tbe  Xto> 
andiaii  year,  Censorinus'  pro^eds  thus:  "After- 
ward, atber  by  Niima,  as  Fulrius  ha%  it,  or,  ac- 
eording  to  Junius,  by  Tarqnin,  there  was  instituted 
■  year  of  twelve  months  and  365  days,  althouf^ 
the  moon  in  twelve  Innationa  appears  to  complete 
bat  8M  d^fB.  TbB  exoeas  of  a  di^  waa  owing 
rtther  to  error,  or,  iriiat  I  eonsider  more  probaUe, 
to  that  superstitious  fe^ng.  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (p^nuu)  and 
mrare  fortunata  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
wliich  bad  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
one^nd-fifty  daya  were  now  added ;  but,  aa  theae 
wen  not  BDlHcieat  to  oonstttnte  two  moittbs,ad^y 
was  taken  firom  eadi  of  the  belbre-mentioDed  bd- 
low  months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  np  67  days, 
oat  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januahna 
with  39,  and  Febrt»rios  with  38  da^  Thus  all 
the  months  heocefbrth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
•dd  number  days,  aave  Febmarius,  whi<di  alone 
WM  hodiow,  and  hence  deemed  more  nnlucky  than 
flie  rest"  In  tbia  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  ^mi  and  cam  summ  are  applied  in 
a  .sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  f^tc  nX^lt  and 
Kofjlot.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Jfumtn  iau  impart 
gttvdifof  Vii;^.  F1inyBlso'obeaTea,''/nMarwiiit- 
•  aMTor  w(  MMus  sdbcflMnfioret  awduntu."  It  waa,  of 
oourse,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  lame  time,  to  the  year  on  the  me  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  Fdmiary  itself  into  23  Aayn,  and  a  sn- 
pennmerary  period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  interealation  beiow.)  The  ^rear  of  Noma,  then, 
■eewding  to  Censorinus,  contamed  366  daya.  Fhi- 
ttreh  tdu  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
tbe  sun  and  moon,  by  which  be  meaaa  the  difier- 
«oce  between  twelve  lunations  and  the  son's  annual 
course,  at  deven  days,  ■.  e.,  the  difference  between 
S66  and  864  daya.  MacnAius,  too,  says  that  tbe 
jear  of  Numa  bad  at  first  364,  afterward  366  d^s.' 

Twelve  Innationa  amoont  to  864  di^i,  Oi.,  48' 
M",  ao  that  die  ao-oallBd  year  of  Noma  waa  a  tol> 


I.  (o.  M.)-!.  (H.  N.,  zxriiL,  9.)— S.  (Cmuw*  Li*.,  i.,  1ft.— 
<Wj.  gjl*..  i.,  41  i  iiL,  Ul^nnl.  Viet.,  e.  L— rira,  f. 


•nbly  eerreet  lanar  yeartthovgh  tbib  montfaa  would 
have  eoineided  more  aoematcqr  with  the  singto  lu- 
nations if  they  had  been  limited  to  80  and  S0  days, 
instead  of  81, 39,  and  38  days.  That  it  was.  in 
Ihct,  adqiled  to  the  noon^  cooise,  is  tbe 
rent  asaeittei  of  aneient  wrftem,  more  paitieulart) 
of  Livy,  who  says :  **  ( JVnaie)  mmium  frimm  erf  mr^ 
mm  Uaue  in  duodgeim  mmuu  dwmKf  em^m.'*  Un- 
forunatdy,  however,  maiqr  of  the  same  writas  as- 
cr^>e  to  th6  same  period  the  introduction  of  soch  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  most  at  once  have  dlalo- 
<ttted  the  ooineidenoe  between  the  civil  monUi  and 
the  lunar  pniod.  Attheendtf  two  years  tbejreor 
of  Numa  woeld  have  been  about  33  days  in  wntear 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in- 
tercalary month  of  that  duration,  or  dse  of  38  daya; 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  r^nlar 
retom  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  ahall  preaently  be 
given.  Bitt  there  is  strong  reason  mr  bdievuf 
that  this  particular  mode  ^  intercalation  waa  not 
contemporaiy  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiqnarian  selects  it  will  generally  be  fonnd 
that  the  assistanoe  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause tbe  original  names  that  belong  to  an  instita- 
tion  often  oootinoe  to  exist,  even  after  sneh  dianges 
have  been  introdooed,  that  they  are  no  knger  ad;qit- 
ed  to  the  new  order  (rf*  things;  tbnstbeyaorrive  aa 
naeful  memoriala  of  the  past  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  wixrda,  aided  by 
a  few  fi-annenta  of  a  traditional  character,  to  state 
ttat  the  Romans  in  eariy  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogetber  depended  upon  the  phaaea  <tf  the 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mem,*  Uke  tbe  Gred 
ft^  or  fut(,  and  the  EngUsh  maukt  or  Gennna 
moMlA,  is  evidently  connected  with  ttie  word  atom. 
Again,  while  m  the  Greek  language  Um  name  vcv- 
ftrpita  (new  moon),  or  fyq  Koi  vki,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  Inner  origin,  the 
aame  reaolt  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  of  tba 
word  i^enda,  as  found  in  MneroUna.*  **In  nn- 
eient  tfanes,"  saya  that  writer,  "  befin  On.  FlaTius 
the  scribe,  a^^inst  the  ideasure  of  tbe  patricians, 
made  the  ^i  known  to  the  whde  pet^  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  waa  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontiBces  minores  to  look  out  fm  the  first  ap- 
pearaooe  of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  aa  he  de> 
scried  it,  to  carry  word  to  tbe  lex  aaoifieoloa. 
Then  a  saorifioe  waa  oflfared  by  these  priests;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  the 
plebs  {eaUUa  plebe)  to  a  |riace  in  the  Capit<d  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romnli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nonea,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  so 
often  repeating  the  word  koAu."  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greek  ebarao- 
ters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.  In  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  eaUta  and  «aJa- 
bra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  lumendaior.  In  regard  to  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  so  that  the  dqr  on  wiaidh  ft  is  flnt  seen  ia  not 
td  necea^ty  tbe  day  of  the  actual  eo^jnniAion.  Wb 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  di9> 
covered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  smig,  begmning 
JoM  jioodla,  the  word  Jana*  being  only  a  dialectic 
varied  of  Diana,  just  aa  Diespiter  or  Dinpiter  cor- 
responds to  Jupiter;  and  otiitt  examplea  migiii 
readily  be  given,  for  tbe  diange  oeeos  in  ahnost 
every  word  urtiieh  baa  Um  sjInUes  it  or  ii  before 
a  vowel.  Again,  the  oonsecration  of  the  kalends  to 
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«no  ii  ntUni  hy  the  httar  writer  to  tha  ftet 
ibt  (to  BmdM  originallr  Iwgu  ^  moon, 
ndttot  JoMaodLiuDaaie  tbe  nmefoddeM;  and 
fbe  post  likewise  points  at  the  name  conneiion  in 
fais  upluttion  of  Juno's  efnthet  Lacinn.  More- 
orer,  St  LsureoUim,  Jano  was  worshipped  u  Juno 
Eakndaris.  Eren  so  late  as  418  B.C.,  stiictlr 
laui  nwnibs  were  still  in  nse ;  for  Dionysius*  says 
dtft  Appios,  in  that  year,  receired  the  oonaular  an- 
dm^  on  tto  idea  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon ;  for  at  that  time,  be  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated  their  months  bj  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com* 
pletdy  was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  idflB  avociBted  with  the  idea  of  the  fuU  moon, 
that  aone  denred  the  word  iwi  n6  tUovf,  fwrf  to 
ae/Uatmapeekm  fcnis  iemttHalnt.'  Qni^^toiit 
•ert  Ae  jdeaof  fUnaat^  wboi  the  Orcdc  word  aig- 
aified  Body  nedem,  is  in  aeoordanoe  with  tiiose 
loose  notifMu  which  prevailed  in  all  anient  attempts 
at  etynulqgy.  BiU,  thongh  the  derivation  is  of 
ccpone  fnwadlesa,  it  is  of  historical  ralne,  as  show- 
fag  ^  BolioD  oooneeted  with  the  tenn  ides. 

For  die  ams  reason,  probaUy,  the  ides  of  March 
woe  ariected  far  tto  saeiritoe  to  tto  goddess  Anna 
Pscnaa,  ia  whose  name  wb  have  nothing  more 
tban  the  feoainine  ftmn  of  tto  word  tmmu,  which, 
wbetfaer  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whetbw  in  its 
ssqile  farm  cmuw  or  dinunutive  awdut,  still  al- 
Hgnifies  s  drcU.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
fan  WIS  easily  ad<^ited  to  denote  tto  feried  of  tto 
•bb's  coaise^  so  the  fcniinine,  in  lito  jaanner,  might 
wdbe  emplagwd  to  aignify.  firat,  tto  moon's  raTo- 
tatiaa,  and  then  tto  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
amoBg  tto  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, £rat  as  a  male,  and  then  aa  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  NidHUir ;  and  ttore  occurs  a  oom- 
pkte  parallel  in  the  name  Dianas,  afterward  Janns, 
fcrtto  god  of  Am,  oe  light)  tto  aun;  Diana,  after* 
wnd  Jana,  fir  the  foddaaa  of  tto  moon,  to 
■y  nothhig  of  tto  words  Jopiter  and  Jono.  That 
ihe  month  at  Mardi  itould  tove  been  aeleeted 
arose  fiom  tts  toiag  tto  first  of  tto  year,  and  a  aao* 
li&ee  to  tto  noon  might  well  take  place  on  Hub  day 
when  ber  power  is  folly  disidayed  to  man.  The 
epittot  Penona  itaelf  meana  no  mwe  than  ner-etr- 
cling.  Ito,  Maembius  Umsdf*  eooneets  tto  two 
wotds  win  shmi^  wton  to  states  tto  object 
tto  Mfliftw  to  be,  *U  ttmmre  fcrcmartqw  commode 

AnodMr  arpmeat  in  favour  aC  tiie  hmar  cuigin 
of  tto  Bomao  month  is  dedociUe  from  the  practice 
of  oomimg  tto  days  backward  from  tto  fcalenda, 
Booes^  aid  ides;  fir  tto  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  B^riag,  "It  wants  so  many  daya  to  Ae  new 
maan,  to  tto  first  qoarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  dilfcolt,  OB  maj  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
fte  adoptioa  oi»  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
BOtions,  at  least,  is  so  incooTenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
iinpi  esul/  recorded  ttot  this  practice  was  derived 
fan  Oneee,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ity *ao  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
■^r^lmar  ymx  waa  m^iyed  down  to  a  late 

paAafw  tto  moat  decisive  jaoof  of  all  ton  in 
ftemMte  statement  of  Livy,'  that  Nnma  so  re^jnla- 
MfaaMDBT  year  of  twelve  montto  ^  tto  insertion 
riiasRaiaiy  months,  ttot  St  the  end  <tf  every  iMM- 
(■tfk  yesr  it  agam  ooineided  with  fte  same  ptMnt 
>|Jhs  ami's  oooiae  fiom  wiugh^iti^Bta^  ffis 

BrtB|Madu  U»  ditpetumait  af  vieerimo  aiuia  ad  me- 
Wdm  tetif  ume  erti  nmi,  flem*  miunm  om- 
anm  ij^iit,  dug  eomgnurtm."   We  qnote  tto  test, 


CAMt.  Wm^     aa.)-S.  (Hwak,  <e.  U.>-A.  <H»' 


toeanas  editoia,  in  support  (rf"  a  theory,  tore  td^ 
tto  lU>er^  of  altering  it  by  tto  inaartion  of  tto 
vrord  yiMrti),  forgetting,  too,  that  tto  worda  jumtio 
et  meetma  anno  signify,  not  every  tiMtUy-jfinirtk 
yuTy  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenty 
tkird,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Ro- 
mans which  led  them  to  connt  both  the  extremes 
in  defining  the  interval  from  one  point  to  anoUier, 
and  which  s^  survivea  in  tto  medfcal  pfaraaea  Ur 
tiam  and  fvartan  ague,  as  well  aa  in  the  French  eX> 
j^eaaiona  Jlin(/BMr>  for  a  mat,  and  punax  jomraCn 
a  fortnight,  Aooordingly,  it  is  not  doing  videnco 
to  worda,  bat  giving  tto  strict  and  necesaaiy  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  oar  own  translation  of  Oie 
paasage  in  Livy,  we  express  Mccnmo  amo  by  mery 
MRdMRfA  year. 

Now  19  yeara,  itiawelIkiiown,c<niatitnte  amoat 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  Innatim,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording to  modem  astronomy,  is  29d..  ISb.,  44'  8", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  866d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  will  to  found  that  386  lunations  amount  to  9989d., 
16b.,  81'  46",  wfafle  19  tropical  years  give  6989d., 
14b ,  S7'  IS",  so  ttot  the  difl^rence  is  onlyjih.,  4r 
88".  Aitbougfa  it  was  oidy  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hippandiaa  gave  to  astronomical  obser* 
vationa  a  nice^  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconda  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
S9d.,  ISh.,  44'  8K"X  yc^  even  hi  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
most  already  have  possessed  astnmomera,  frwn 
whom  tto  inhabitants  of  Latimn  coold  have  bor- 
rowed SQcb  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  son's  peviod  as  was  sofficient  to  stow 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  yeara  the  moon's  age 
iroald  to  iwuly  wtot  it  was  at  the  commencement  j 
and  it  shoold  to  recollected  that  the  name  of  Nunm 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  tto  learning  f^" 
Magna  Oracia.  At  any  rate,  a  oyde  of  19  yean 
waa  iatndaeed  by  MeUm,  at  Athens,  in  tto  year 
4S3B.C.;  and  tto  faKnriedge  of  it  among  tte  lean- 
ed m^y  protoUy  tore  preoiBded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  intiodoction  into  poiwlar  use,  tto  more  so  as 
rdigious  ftsttvab  are  genenlly  connected  with  the 
varioas  diviaiooa  ttf  ttoe,  and  superstition,  there* 
fto^  wonU  to  noat  certainly  nmosad  to  Inneva* 
tkma  of  tiifa  nature.  How  tiie  Rotnana  may  tovs 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  aem  addl^ 
tioml  mootto  iirtiioh  are  roqnisite  to  make  up  the 
vrtiole  number  of  S86  (=l»xi9-(-7)  lunations,  Is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  wotdd  to  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  oonnderationa,  ft 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Roroana 
at  one  period  poesused  a  division  of  time  depead>- 
ant  upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Dteeamti  (so  called  by  Idder).— Tli« 
nfbtives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  atondon  ^e 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  tto  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  tto  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  rega- 
lated  by  the  bkmhi'b  ooorse.  To  this  must  to  add- 
ed, that,  aeoordmg  to  Tnditanns  and  Caarios  Hemi- 
na,  a  bffl  on  tto  snbject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
befhre  tto  peo(de  by  tboae  deeemviri  who  added  tto 
two  new  tabiM  to  tto  {nreceding  Ten,"  that  is,  in  the 
year  460  B.C.  That  tto  attention  <^  Aese  d&?eni> 
viri  was  called  to  ttie  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
ooateata  of  tto  Eleventh  IWrie,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  utto  ftattnte  ahaO  to  set  down  in  tto 
oBlendara."  We  tore  Ae  anttocity  aT  Varro,  in- 
deed, that  a  a^rtem  <rfintereaUtk»  ahvady  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  saya  ttot  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronae  pillar  hy  L. 
Pinarius  and  Fnrins  in  their  ooosulate  cm  mmtia 
inttrealariM  *McribUur.  We  add  tto  last  words  ia 
.    L  (Plainly  llsH«,fr^»}-«.(lhaal^t^UJ  ' 
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Ltfin  from  tbe  text  of  BlMtoUas,^  beoMM  Ctteir 

fn^ort  H  doabUbL  If  we  ue  rtgltf  ia  intearpretiiv 
them  thus,  "  tbe  date  upon  which  is  expressed  hj  a 
Bwoth  csUed  vtUnaUmf,"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalaiT  ImiatioiiSi  wUofa  Bmit  have 
existed  ereit  in  the  <dd  hmar  yeir.  At  tbe  period 
of  the  deoemTiral  legisl^a  there  vaa  prafaably 
faHtitated  that  finrm  of  tbe  year  of  854  which 
was  cmrreeted  by  the  short  interctfary  moatb  called 
Mercedoaius  or  MerekUaas ;  bat  so  conected  as  to 
di^rire  the  year  and  month  of  all  ccnnexion  with 
the  moon's  couise.  The  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
bas  emnMona^  aOntted  to  tte  noaitas  of  Nama's 
Inair  year,  Tls. : 
Martins  81  days.  Sqtember  S9  days. 
Aprilis     M  «  October     81  " 

Mains     81  November  39 

Junius     39  "  December  29  " 

QniDctilis  81   *«  JaauarioB  S9  ** 

Sextilia    S9  "  FebntuinaSS  ** 

Sucb,  at  any  rate,  was  tbe  number  Of  daya  in 
each  month  immediatidy  prior  to  tbe  Jolian  correc- 
tion ;  for  boUk  CensoriaDs  and  Maerobins  say  that 
Cesa?  added  two  days  to  Janoarina,  Sextilis,  and 
Deoonber,  and  one  to  Afnilis,  Jnnius,  September, 
ud  November.  Hence  Miebohr  appeaia  to  have 
onde  aa  eiror  wbeik  be  ■sserts*  that  July  aoquiied 
two  more  daya  at  the  rafcimMion  of  tbe  calendar, 
and  firands  tbereon  a  cbarfe  of  carelessness  against 
livy.  Iliat  NoTOuber  bad  bat  S9  days  priw  to  the 
eorreetion— in  coher  words,  that  the  xVlI.  KaL  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idua  Not.,  appears  lilw- 
wise,  from  a  oooiparison  of  Cioero's  letters  to  Tiro 
tut  be  naobos  Cnreyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nor.,  and  on 
tbe  XV.  KaL  Dec  eonplains,  "  Septumum  jam  Hem 
IflwttffMur."  The  seven  days  in  qaestion  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov..  XVII.  Kal  Dee., 
XVI.  Kal.  Deo.,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  |daee  of 
the  nones  and  idea  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Jolian  oorreoti«i  as  afterward,  ia  aasert- 
•d  by  Mscrobias. 

Tbe  main  difficnby  is  with  mg»rd  to  tbe  mode  of 
iirterealatioD.  Fhitandi,  we  have  already  observed, 
•peaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  33  days  in  alternate  years  in  tbe  month  of  Feb- 
inaiy.  Censorinas,  witix  more  precision,  says  that 
tbe  nnmber  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
S3  28,  and  Maerobins  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance.  Of  the  point  at  which  tbe  supemamersry 
month  was  inserted,  tbe  aocoonts  are  these :  Var- 
10*  s^  the  twdftb  month  was  Fdmaiy ;  and 
wbeik  interealations  talce  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  mooth  are  removed.  Censorinas  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  inteicalstion  gener- 
ally (oofwrnium)  in  die  mooth  of  February,  between 
the  Teiminalia  and  the  Regifuginm,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  d^  eaOad  V  Romaas  %  d.  VI. 
KaL  Mart,  or  by  na  the  3Sd  (tf  Febmary.  TUb, 
again,  ia  eoofirmed  1^  MaerotHtts.  The  settmg 
aside  of  the  last  five  diys  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  tbe  Egyptuus,  of  con- 
sidering tiie  fire  days  over  tbe  860  as  searoely  be- 
longing to  tbe  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  eompletely  were  these  fire  days  ooo- 
aideredbytbeRamaBatobeBonethtng  extraneous, 
that  tbe  stddier  ai^iean  to  have  receired  pay  only 
fx  S60  days.  For  in  tbe  tioie  of  Augustus  the  su- 
dierreoeired  itni  attu  per  day,*,  t.,-^  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  hot  Dtnnitian*  aidtiUt  giurtum  Mtifendium  «m- 
rasf  fenwt.  Thus,  aa  U  denaiii  made  an  anreus, 

the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was  — rj—  d&- 
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ditloa  of  three  aurei  was  preeisefy  a  fbnrth  more. 
Lastly,  tbe  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  hoi^ee, 
mariced  the  end  of  the  year;  and  this,  by-the-way, 
i^n  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  fint 
month. 

Tbe  jntaoaboT  month  waa  ealled  lUpKiSans,  n 
Ucpx^divwr.*  We  give  it  in  Greek  diaracters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangdy  thst  no 
antbor  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  meoaii 
interiularis  on.  interfcalarias  saf^dying  its  idaee. 
Tbiu,  in  tbe  year  of  ioterealatton,  the  day  after  tbe 
ides  <rf  Febramy  waa  eaaed,  not,  as  nsnal,  a.  d.  XVL 
Kaleodas  Martins,  hot  a.  d.  XI.  Kaleadas  inteihi- 
laris.  So,  also,  there  were  tbe  Nmie  intetfcalans 
and  Idas  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  a- 
tber  a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  aoMrdmg  aa  tbs 
month  bad  SS  or  33  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  tbs 
five  remaining  da^  stnick  off  from  Febntaiy,  37  or 
88  days.  In  either  ease  the  R^iftgium  retained 
its  evmnaiy  designadon  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  iCart.'  When 
Cicero  wrttes  to  Atticos,  **  Aeeepi  tuat  UlUru  a.  i. 
V.  Termauilia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  thie  stranse 
mode  of  dAfining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cut- 
eia,  be  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
bad  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  lettn*,  "£b  kU  oiwraah^ 
quan  \>aerkcddt%m  won  ait." 

Beaides  the  tiUercalary  montb,  mention  is  oeoa* 
siona^  m«de  erf*  an  Intercahity  day.  The  object  irf 
this  was  8(rfe^r  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  peibapa  also  tbe  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
tiie  onndinn,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.*  Hence,  in  Liyy,*  " hatnaUaum  to  mm; 
poalridie  TenniiuJM  Mtereslsret  ftuma."  TioM 
would  not  have  been  said  had  tbe  day  of  intercela- 
tion  been  bivariaU^  tbe  same ;  and,  again,  liry,* 
"  Hoe  axiu  iiitertaUtiim  ttt.  TVriu  iU  fomt  Tetm- 
radia,  Caleniet  interc*lare»  fkere"  i.  c,  two  daya  af- 
ter the  TenmnaUa,  so  that  the  dies  intercalsris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
e^led.  Nay,  even  after  ttie  reformation  of  tbe  cal- 
endar, the  same  sopentitioas  practice  remained. 
Thus,  in  tbe  year  40  B.C.,  a  dior  waa  inaeited  ibr 
this  poi^ioae,  utd  afterward  an  onission  of  a  day 
took  pbioe,  that  the  oaleodar  might  not  be  distatb- 
ed.* 

Tbe  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  31 
or  38  days,  that  is,  of  nio^  days  m  eight  yean, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  toM  by  Maorobios,  ftom  tbe 
Greeks;  and  the  asseitkm  is  probable 0000;^ ftrat, 
becBose  from  tbe  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived an  scientific  asustance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause tbe  deoemTiral  legislation  vras  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.   Moreover,  at  tbe  veiy 

Griod  in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  yeara  appears  to 
re  been  in  use  at  AUiens,  far  die  Metonio  period 
(rf*  10  years  was  not  adt^ited  befiire  483  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guDty  of  soma 
elumsioesa  in  api^yins  the  science  diey  derived 
from  Greece.  Ine  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  yeorstoalanaryearof  8Mdays  would, 
in  sobstance,  have  ammmted  to  the  addition  of  Hi 
(=90-i-8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  tbe  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  tha  Julian  calendar. 
As  it  was,  thqr  added  the  intercalation  to  n  yenrof 
8S6  days ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  avenwe,  eveiy 
year  exceeded  its  pit^  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg- 
lect tbe  inaccuiaeies  (tf  the  Julian  calendar.  Ao- 
ofHdin^,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  years 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  A64  A.U.C. 
On  tbe  11th  of  Quiui^ilis  in  that  year,  a  mnarimUo 
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•dlpn  «f  tto  SOI  ooenmd.*  Ttia  ed^a^ 
Iner,  ca  hnv  ben  ao  aOm  thin  die  nw  iriuw 
oeemd«11iel4thorManli,  IM  B.a  of  the  Ju- 
Inctkodsr,  tad  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total 
Afi^  the  nme  hiatiniui"  mentioiis  an  eclipse  of 
the  BMmi.ivhiGfa  oceoned  in  the  night  between  the 
9d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  (rf*  the  ei^  fi86. 
Una  Boat  have  been  the  total  edipse  in  the  night 
betiieaB  the  Slat  and  »d  of  JDB^  1«S  B.C. 

That  iHimiita  at  legialetion  for  the  porpoee  of 
eorrectiH  n  aeriom  an  emir  were  aclaally  made, 
ifpaan  ma  HwnbiDB,  tAn,  aware  himsdf  of  the 
enae  of  anr,  saya  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
in  errxy  ibui  oetoennial  period  instead  of  90  inter- 
ealaiy  daja,  antf  66  «ere  inaoted.  Again,  it  ap- 
sean  ihtf  HAealius  GlalKio,  in  Ua  eonndaUp  169 
kC^  that  i^  ^  Tery  year  befim  that  in  wbkA  the 
ahorewBtimed  lunar  eelipee  ooctrrred,  Introduced 
some  icfialative  meaame  tqxMi  the  aobjeet  of  inter- 
eatatioB.'  Aoeotdinf  to  the  abore  statement  of 
itaeraUm,  a  eyde  of  S4  years  was  adi^ited,  and  it 
ii  Am  ntj  yaaaafe  irtudi  Iiaa  iodoeed  the  editors 
«f  to  ipaeit  tte  word  fKorle  in  the  text  ainady 
fioted. 

As  Ob  Aadfala  of  the  Romans  were  fin*  tlie  moat 
part  dependant  iqiOB  the  calendar,  the  regolation  of 
lie  tatter  was  intnisled  to  the  college  of  pontifioes, 
who  n  eaity  times  were  chosen  ^daairely  from 
the  body  of  petrieiana.  It  was,  Umeiore,  in  the 
powerof  theoritoetoadd  to  their  other  means  of 
iipprrwiiig  the  plMoans,  by  keefsng  to  themsetves 
the  bnrtadge  of  the  days  on  which  josUce  could 
ke  adaeaiatered,  and  assonblies  of  the  peo^e  could 
te  heU.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  FlaTios,  a 
■ecntaiy  (jcrii*)  of  Appins  Claudios,  is  said  fraud- 
desdy  to  have  made  the  Futi  puUic.*  It  appears, 
hewerer,  ftem  the  last  peasage,  that  Attious  doubt- 
ed the  traih  el' the  etoiy.  In  either  caw,  the  other 
inilegeef  Tegobtinf  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
fts  iWiiiTalaij  maam  fine  them  great  political 
psver,  vfaieh  thejf  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
frayduBg  eonneeted  with  the  matter  of  inteicala- 
tioB  «at  left,  9aja  Cenaorinna,*  to  the  unrestrained 
liaaae  of  tba  poattflcee ;  snd  the  majcffity  of  these, 
n  KnoBd  gnioBde,  added  to  or  todc  from  the  year 
ky  capfieiias  ntfeiealationa,  so  aa  to  leni^iea  or 
•hoiten  the  period  daring  which  a  magiabate  re- 
mnsed  B  oOee,  and  senooaly  to  bmefit  or  injure 
the  bnner  nf  the  pid)Uo  revenue.  Similsi  to  this 
i>  the  hnpML  emi^yed  by  MacrofaiiiB,*  Anunis- 
naa,'  SaBaaa,'  Fhitareh,'  aui  their  assertions  are 
ooB&med  by  the  letteis  of  Cioero,  written  during 
tm  pwrMsalalw  fa  Cilieia,  the  constant  bnrdeo  c? 
lAiebisanfneBC  t^tiie  pontidoea  wiD  not  add 
I*  hii  year  of  gpfemment  by  intwcalation. 

la  nsDseqatiute  of  this  license,  says  Soetomus,** 
•eiiherdK  featiTals  of  the  harvest  otHucided  with 
tl»  wmmett  thoae  tif  the  vintage  with  the  u- 
tntt.  Bm.  we  eamiot  deaire  a  better  proof  of  the 
onMsB  An  m  oonnariaoB  <tf  thiee  diort  pass»> 
!«■  the thU  book  efCMU^&U.  Cm.,"  "PH. 
^  MMt  JmmmmM  nana  atlntt"  yesys  Ahbw  ad> 
yi^msiief,"  wmM  jm^^mM$ta  trmukrmU  U  Uemt 

r«r  »f  JtJau  C«Mr.— In  the  year  46  B.C., 
C«sr,  BOW  master  of  the  Roman  wwid,  crowned 
Wtttir  grant  acCTioeato  hia  eoonby  hy eoqihiying 
taaMhai&y,  ns  poattftK  aa^nms,  In  Oe  eotreotfon 
■fiiiinfaiiK  eriL  Por  thia  pnpoae  ha  availed 
^■■tfsf  Ae  MrTieesofSorigNies  the  peripatetic, 
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Cic,  Pro  Mnnn.,  c  II.— Flin.,  H.  M.,xzxiii., 
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and  a  vents  named  M.  Flavios,  thongh  be  himself 
too,  w*  am  lold^  was  wdl  acquainted  wiA  aatniK^ 
my,  and,  hideed,  was  Ae  anthw  of  a  woA  of  some 

merit  upon  the  subject,  whidi  was  stiU  extant  in 
the  time  of  PKny.  The  chief  authorities  npon  the 
subject  oftiie  Jidian  reformation  are  Rntarch,*  Dio 
CaMiuB,'  Appian,*  Ovid,*  Suetonius,*  Pliny,*  Gen  ■ 
sorinos,^  Macrobius,*  Ammianos  Maredlines,*  So- ' 
linna."  Of  tfaeae,  CensiHiDBs  is  the  moat  precise: 
"  The  eonftesloa  was  at  last,"  saya  he,  "carried  so 
fax,  that  C.  Cvsar,  the  pcntifex  maximua,  in  Us 
third  consulate,  widi  Lepidos  for  his  coQeegne,  io> 
sorted  between  November  and  Decemter  two  hi- 
terodaiy  months  of  67  days,  the  moo^  of  F^niaiy 
having  already  reoeived  an  intercalation  S3  days, 
rad  WIS  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  44A 
di^s.  At  die  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  simUar  errors  hy  casting  aaide  the 
intercalary  mcmth,  and  ad^iting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  coarse.  AcoordiiQjy,  to  the  865  days  of  the 
previouBly  existiDg  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
be  BO  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
19  dnra,  that  January,  Seztilia,  and  Deceoiher  le- 
edved  two  eaeb,  the  othen  bat  raw ;  and  these 
additimal  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sevoral 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wiidi  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positionB  in  the  several 
months  whhdi  they  bad  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  althot^  there  are  seven 
months  of  81  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  poaseesed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  <m  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consi&ntion  of  tlie  ^nsrter  of  a  day,  vrbieh 
considered  as  completing  tlie  true  year,  he  estab> 
lished  the  role,  that  at  the  end  of  eveiy  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  Eera  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Tnrnindia ;  which  day  is  now  eaUed  the 
Bisaeitnm" 

Ttda  year  of  446  days  is  oonunonly  called 
chraiologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  bat  byMacro- 
biaa,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  oonfusion.  The 
kalends  of  Jannary,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  leQ  oa 
the  18th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  caleodar  t 
the  kalenda  of  Manh,  706  A.U.G.,  oa  the  lat  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  laaOy,  the  kalenda  of  Jaim- 
ary,  709  A.U.C.,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  46  B.O. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in* 
sorted  in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Gioero's  lettna.** 

It  vras  {Hobably  the  edginal  intentimi  of  Cosar 
to  ""Tf'nM  the  jmx  with  the  ahortest  dsf.  The 
winter  Bolstioe  at  Rem^  inthe7etr46B.C.,oeoiiN 
red  on  the  S4thof  December  of  the  Juliui  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  omnmencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratiiy  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Rconans,  by  cansiiig  the  first  year  of  tba 
nftamed  eakndar  to  ihll  on  the  of  anr 
noon.  Aoeordinf^y,  it  ia  finnd  that  the  mean  new 
moral  oeenned  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  Jannary,  45 
B.C.,  at  Ni.  16'  P.H.  in  tiiis  w^  alooe  ean  be  ex- 
plained the  phrase  used  Maard>ius  :  "  Aumum 
dmUm  Ccaar,  luiiitia  ad  haiam  dtnwfuunttiiM  ccnuti- 
lmtHmt»iietopaiamfropoaUaptiilieamt."  Thisediat 
is  also  iMntH»ed  by  Hatareb  where  be  gtrea  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  oonstdlatioD  Lyn  woold  rise  die  naA 
morning,  observed,  **  Teik  M  ^kwbt,  fa  obediBMa  to 
the  edict." 

Hie  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  meirth  wffl 
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•Am  no  diAmdtj,  if  ft  be  TOOoOMlad  thtt  the  kal- 
eoda  always  denote  the  &nt  of  thp  montli,  that  the 
Donee  ooour  «t  Uw  wreath  ctf  the  four  numtbe 
Mandi,  Maj,  Qoiactili*  or  Jultff  *^  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  month! :  that  the  idee  al- 
w%ym  Ul  eiffat  dajs  later  than  the  nooea ;  and, 
hatly,  that  the  iotennediate  d^i  a^e  in  all  eaaea 
leekooed  backward,  apmi  the  Roman  pnnciiile  al- 
tmij  explained  (tf  couitlng  both  eztnmee. 
For  the  month  of  Jannny  the  notatiaa  will  be  ai 

1  KaL  Jan.  17  a.  d.  ZVI.  KaL  Feb. 

S  B.  d.  IV.  Nun.  Ju,  lBa.d.  XV.  KaL  Feb. 

8  8.  d.  IIL  Non.  Ju.  19a.d.  XIT.KaLFeb. 

4  Piid.  Mon.  Jml  SO  a.  d.  ZUI.  KaL  Feb. 

SNotJan.  Sla.d.  XILKaLFeb. 

«n.d.Vm.  RJan.  83  a.  d.   XL  KaL  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VU.  Id.  Jan.  88  a.  d.    X.  KaL  Feb. 

8a.d.  VI.U.Jan.  94a.d.  DLKaLFeb. 

8n.d.    T.Id.Jan.  -  86  a.  d.  TIU.  KaL  Feb. 

10  a.  d.   IV.  Id.  Jan.  86  a.  d.  VIL  KaL  Feb. 

11  a.  d.  m.  Id.  Jan.  87  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Feb. 
18  Piid.  Id.  Jan.  88  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Feb. 
UId.Jaa.  8»a.d.IV.  KaLFeb. 
Ua.d.  XIX.  KaL  Feb.  80  a.  d.  UL  KaL  Feb. 
16  a.  d.  XVIU.  KaL  Feb.  81  Piid.  KaL  Feb. 
Ma.d.  XVaXaLFeb. 

^□le  letters  a.  ^  are  often,  through  enor,  written 
together,  and  ao  confbonded  with  the  prapoation 
mi,  which  woold  hare  a  diflbrent  meaning,  for  ad 
katmiu  would  signifj  by,  i  e.,  m  sr  bsfon  die  kal- 
tiuU.  The  letters  are  in  Act  BB  abridpnent  of  aate 
rfim,  and  the  full  phrase  for  **  on  the  seowid  of 
Januaiy"  would  be  ntt  4wn  fUMtttim  mnuu  Jmw- 
arias.    The  word  anU  in  thie  eipresaion  seems 
tcbUj  to  Moag  in  senae  to  nonat,  and  to  be  the 
eaoae  why  wna^  is  an  aoeusatiTo.  Henoe  occur 
•uoh  phrases  as*  m  ante  Hem  qvaHum  Kai.  Deetm- 
kria  iiatuUtt  "he  pat  it  off  to  the  fimith  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,"*  7«  dia  erai  amte  diem 
V.  Kal.  Afr.,  and  ante  yxfa  Jwia  tfimt*  «(,  fat  quo 
die*   The  sane  oraniMaa  eiMa  in  the  phrase 
ft^famem  Hea,  wfaiA  meane  "a  few  diors  aftar,** 
andiseqiuTalentto^at(nr7(w(dieiii«.  Whetherthe 
phrase  kaleitite  Jamarii  was  erer  used  by  ttte  best 
writers  is  doobtfiiL  The  words  ue  oommooly  ab- 
breviated  ;  and  thoee  passages  where  ApriUs,  De- 
oenkbria,  dw.,  oeoor,  are  <tf  no  avaiL  as  they  are 
pnbahly  aoenaatifBa.  Theaai«niqrbeomitled,hi 
which  oaae  the  phiaae  will  be  die  eurfe  wManHa. 
lo  the  le^  year  (to  use  a  modem  phnae^  the  last 
days  of  February  were  called, 
Feb.  88.  a.  d.  VIL  KaL  Mart 
Feb.  34.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart  poeterkirem. 
Feb.  86.  a.  d.  VI.  KaL  Mart  pikran. 
F«h  86.  a.  d.    V.  KaL  Mart 
Feb.  87.  a.  d.  IV.  KaL  Mart 
Feb.  88.  a.  d.  lU.  Kal.  Mart 
Feb.  39.      Prid.  KaL  Mait 
In  which  the  winds  prwr  and  foaUrior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing. Sneb*  at  least,  u  the  Ofanion  of  Xdeler,  who 
lefeia  to  Cdsns  in  the  Digeets.* 

From  the  foot  that  the  uitercahted  year  baa  two 
days  eaUed  ante  ^MmMxtam,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  qipUed  to  it  The  tenn  ammu  buaextUu, 
however,  does  not  ooear  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annua  huatxtua. 

It  waa  the  intentioo  of  Cnar  that  the  hissextom 
should  be  inserted  feraeto  quadriemtu  drcuitu,  ss 
CauKvinus  says,  or  quinto  quomt  indpunte  aww,  to 
naethewordaofMaerobins.  1^  phraae,  howerer, 
wUdi  Caaar  used  eeems  to  h^ve  been  Ttuirto  Twi^ 
which  waa  interpreted  1^  the  priests  to  mean 


1.  (Cia.,nitl.,lii.,B.>-ML(C^Bdl.aalL,i.,fl.)-4  (Cm^ 
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tmrj  tUrd  year.  The  eonaaqaenoe  wis,  thtt  fat 
tfa<e  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augnatos,  finding  thit 
three  more  interoalatifHis  had  been  made  than  vu 
the  intention  (tf  the  law,  gare  directims  thittetfaa 
next  Iw^TO  yean  them  should  be  no  biiieitya 

The  eerrioea  which  Cnar  and  Ai^vias  tad 
oonfeired  npm  tb«r  oonntiy  by  the  refonaatioo  of 
the  year  seems  to  hare  been  the  iromediale  ctoses 
of  the  comtdiments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertioii 
of  tlieir  names  in  the  calendar.  JohuswaBoabiti. 
toted  for  Qninctilis,  the  month  in  whi<4  Cvsu-ww 
bon,  in  the  second  JnliaB  year,  that  is,  the  yaw  of 
the  djotatm^  death  ;^  fiv  the  fint  JoUan  year  vw 
the  first  year  of  the  earreeUd  Julian  calendar,  tbit 
is,  4A  B.C.  TIm  name  Aagnstos,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  empenir  himself,  at  the 
time  when  be  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  cf  is- 
teroilating,*  onm  A^^mafa^w  ax.  The  fint  year  v( 
the  AogcMan  en  waa  87  B.C.,  viz.,  Oat  m  iiUA 
he  fint  took  the  name  of  Aagnstns,  w  sti.  it  JC 
V^amie  Agrippa  eeaa.  He  waaboniaSqMoibav 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  prBoediagnMDlb,fir 
reesons  stated  in  the  senatus  coasoltnm,  preeened 
by  MscrobiQS.*  "  Whereas  the  Emperor  Aognttua 
Cvaar,  in  the  nxuth  o(  SextiUs,  was  feit  adnitted 
to  the  oonsidate,  and  tbriee  entered  the  ei^r  in  tri- 
nmph,  and  in  the  same  month  the  legtoos  from  tfai 
Janiculmn  placed  theaudves  under  his  tmpicea, 
and  in  the  same  mmith  Egypt  was  broa|4it  nsder 
the  aathtni^  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  sine 
month  an  end  waa  put  to  the  civil  wan;  ind 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  tiie  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  moot  fortonate  to  this  empire,  it  is  heicby 
decreed  by  the  sen^  that  Uie  ssid  month  dtiB  be 
called  Aagnstas."  •*Aplebiadtnmtotheaanietf 
feet  was  passed  m  the  notion  of  Settna  Faravla^ 
tribune  of  the  pMe." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  recond 
the  name  of  Oermaniciu  from  the' genenral  so  called, 
and  the  appeUation  appears  to  hare  existed  erea  in 
the  time  (tf  Macrohius.  Domitian,  too,  oonieiTed 
his  name  upon  October,  bat  the  <dd  wad  wn  »• 
stned  npott  the  death  of  the  ^nnt 

The  Fasti  of  Cesar  have  not  come  down  to  u 
in  their  entire  form.  Snch  fragments  as  exiit  mj 
be  seen  in  Gmter^  Ituaiptimua,  or  more  coa>- 
pMely  in  Fwgini's  worii,  Faatorwm  Amu  Xamm 
..r^ntm.  See alao some papen by Ideler is tiie 
BaHm  TYmsaefteas  Or  1888  and  1888. 

T%t  Gngmn  Ttar^Tht  Jnlian  oaleodar  aip- 
poees  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  866d.  Sb. ;  bat 
this,  as  we  haTO  already  seen,  exeeeds  the  ml 
amount  by  1 1'  13",  the  aceumnlaticn  ct  irttidi,  year 
after  year,  caosed,  at  last,  eonsiderable  iaoosTem- 
ence.  .  Aoeodin^,  in  the  year  1683,  Pope  Gr^pjiT 
the  xmth.,  assisted  by  Aloyaina,  Lilins,  CbTutoph 
Clavins,  P^ras  <^aooniue,  and  oUien,  agaia  le- 
formed  tbd  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  ^tieh  tbi 
year  had  been  unduly  retaided  were  strode  out  by 
a  regulation  that  tbe  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  die  flfterath ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whoreaa  hitherto  an  intercalaiy 
d^  had  bem  biaafted  eTegr  fear  years,  the  fe> 
tare  three  snch  intercslations  in  the  comae  of  km 
hundred  yean  should  be  omitted,  m.,  in  those 
yean  whih  are  diTisible  without  remainder  by  1<H^ 
but  not  by  400.  Thaa,  aocoiding  to  the  Julias  cat 
endar,  tbe  yean  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  MOO 
were  to  hare  been  bissextile ;  but,  by  theregnlatios 
of  Chvgory,  the  yean  1700,  1800,  and  ISOO,  were 
to  reoeire  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  IflOO 
and  3000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  Thebuu 
whidi  efibcted  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  31, 
1688.  Tbe  flUleat  aoeoont  of  thia  oorrectiaB  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  JEomm 
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CALENDAR. 


Cdtadani  €  Ongono  X2II.  P.M.  rettituH  E^pKoh 
(w.  Aa  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  oolj  97  leap> 
nsi  k  I  period  (rf*  400  yean,  the  mean  Gregoriaa 
7«r  M  {MXS6»4«7X866}  r^400,  that  is,  866d., 
6h^  ir  ir,  oroahr  more  thao  the  mean  tropi- 
cal jcv.  Thia  ^Berenee,  id  sixty  years,  woold 
■KMtt  to  M',  and  in  60  ttmea  60,  or  3600  years, 
tottlMnn,or  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
MT,  Ddudhre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  8800, 
noo,  Vkjtm,  ud  ail  miilti|4es  of  3600,  should  not 
bs  leap-yoan.  The  Gttegorian  calendar  was  intro- 
dnced  into  As  greater  pert  of  Italy,  aa  weD  as  in 
Bftan  and  Pvtngal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull, 
inta  Fusee,  two  months  aftCT,  by  an  edict  of  Hemy 
ni.,  tbeMitfDecember  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
The  Ctthafe  prtts  of  Switzeiiand,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Coiotries  adopted  the  correction  in  1683, 
pDlasd  ■  US6,  HuBgaiy  in  1667.  The  Protestant 
partsflf  £Dope  reskted  what  tb^  called  a  puns- 
tiesl  bnttSm  far  mm  than  a  een^iy.  At  bat, 
ta IWt, Protestant  Gennany, aa wdlas  Denmaifc 
ad  nijsnd,  allowed  reason  to  imrail  orer  preja- 
iiee,  and  the  Proteetant  canttms  of  Switzerland 
mM  their  the  fidlowing  year. 

Ii  En^tad,  the  Gregorian  caleodar  was  first 
tiopMialTBS,  and  in  Sweden  in  1768.  In  Ru- 
■itMiftosseouBtrieswhidi  bdong  t»  the  Gmek 
Chntk,  tto  Julian  year,  or  M  tylt  as  it  is  called, 

■tapOTaaiL 

b  Wi  irtiele  free  use  has  been  made  of  Idda's 
inA  XcMwi  i€r  Ckramelogu.  For  other  infor- 
■ntiin  eonneeled  with  the  Ronan  measniement 
•f  liM,  see  Ci-BPSTinA,  Diss,  Hoba,  Hoboloou, 
Imtsi^  Keanuf^  Saculux,  Sidbbi. 

The  Mtowtag  Calendar,  which  gires  the  liring 
nd  KttiBg  of  the  stars,  tho^  Runan  festiTsls,  dto., 
■  tifceB  tan  aa  aztide  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
is  Piriy^  MtdnEnofdepSdU  ier  c/uWacAm  AUer- 
Amtwinnwehaft.  ft  has  been  principally  compiled 
iva  OffidlB  Fasti,  Cohmiella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
fiMry.  Tte  letter  O.  signifies  Grid,  C.ColumeBa, 
P-nmy;  tat  when  C.  i«  ^aoed  fanmediately  after 
dtt  dtt^  it  afputo  a  d^  on  which  tiie  Conutia 


A.  lJaa.KiL 
%  IV. 

c.  s  m. 

D.  4  .ftii 


P-  e  vin. 
ft  T  m 


A  9 

Cll 

An 

ElS 


V. 
IV. 

m. 
Prid. 

Id. 
XIX, 


£u  xnn. 
H-tt  xvn. 


Jtn  x?L 

B.B  IF. 

c.»  xnr. 
^»  an. 
£.11  SL 


JAHVAUVS. 

F. 
P. 

C.  Canear  ooeidiL 
C.  Casari  Ddphinos  matntioo  ex- 
oritnr.  FL 

F.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tem  aignifioat  O.  Atticc  et  finitl- 
sua  if^ionSKia  aqaibi  Teqini'ooel^ 
db. 

p. 

o. 

C.  DcMiini  TeqwrtfaK)  oocasa  oon- 
tinni  dies  faiemant  Itato.  VL 
Agon.  Ddphinos  oritor.  0. 
En.  Mediahtems.  O. 
Oo.Np. 
C. 
NpL 

£n.  Dies  vitfoa.  at  SC. 

Cnr.  Tempestaa  inceita.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aqodriom  transit,  Leo 

mane  inef|Nt  occideie ;  africos,  tn- 

terdnm  anster  com  jdavia.  C. 
C.  Sol  in  Aqoario.  0.  et  P.  Cancer 

daa^weiilem:  Ueout.  C. 
G>  Admins  iBolpit  onn,  Tentos  aA 

rim  tonpntitm  iigiilfiDit.  C. 
O. 

o. 

G. 


F.  28 

G.  SS 

H.  M 


A.  S6 


a  M 

c.  n 


D.  S8 

E.  10 

F.  80 

a  SI 


XI.  C.  FidicuIaTaBpaiiooBidit,dieBpl»- 

Tins.  C. 
X.  I^oeddit  O. 

IX.  C.  Leonia,  qam  est  in  pectore,  clara 
Btdla  ooddit  O.  £x  ocoasu  pm- 
tini  sideris  sigttifieat  tempestatem ; 

  interdom  etiam  tempestaa.  C. 

ym.  C.  St^  repa  anpdiata  Toberoni 
in  pectore  Leoms  occidit  matoti 
no.  P. 

m  o. 

TL  0.  Leonia,  oDS  est  in  peetore,  dark 
Stella  ooddit,  nonnonqaam  aignifi- 
catnr  hieow  btpartita.  C. 

T.  O.  Anster,  ant  afrioosihianat:  phi* 
Tioadfea.  C 

IT.  F. 

IIL  N.  Ddidiinns  indpit  oeeidere,  item 
Fidioula  oocidit  C. 
Md.  C.  Eonns,  qtue  supra  sunt,  sidenna 
oeeasoB  tempestatem  fiMit :  inter 
^nm  tantmnnodo  itg«*i<i«^t  CL 


H.  lFeb.EaLN.  Fidisfaie^ oeeidere, Tentasea 
riaos  et  mtndnm  instor  oun  gran 
dhweat  C. 

A.  S      17.  N.  Lyra  et  medios  leo  oeeidDitt.  <X 

B.  8       HL  N.  De^ihhHis  oocidit.  O.  Fidis  tota 

et  Leo  medins  ooddit  Coma  aat 
septentrio,  nonnnnqnaiB  fiiTdnios. 
C. 

O.  4     Frid.  N.  Fidioila  vesperi  ooddiL  P. 

D.  S     Non.  Aqnariiw  tnitur,  zepbyras  flare  inel* 

pit  a  Media  partes  AqanUott 
nntar,  Tanlosa  tempestas.  0. 

E.  s   vni.  N. 

F.  7     mN.CaUstosidns  ooddit  :ftT0idl8ii. 

rare  indphint.  C. 
O.  8  *     YI.  N.  Tentoaa  tempestaa.  C. 
H.  •       y.  N.  Teitelnitinm.  O.  ' 

A.  10       IV.  N. 

B.  11       ni.  N.  ArotophylBX  oritor.  a 

0.  la     Prid.  N. 

D.  13        Id.  Np. 

£.  14  XVI.  N.  Corms,  Crater,  et  Angaia  anm- 
tor.  O.  Veqieti  CrUer  oritor. 
Teatimntatio.  C. 

F.  IS     XV.  Lnper.  Np.  Sd  in  Plsen  tnadton 

Iheit:  nonannqnam  Tantoaa  tea^ 
  pestas. 

G.  10    XIV.  En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  TehementioB 

  flant  Sol  in  Pjfdbas.  O. 

H.  17    ZIIL  Qair.  Np.  Favonina  Tel  auster  cum 

^^wt^ne  et  nimhis  ut  et  seqoenti 

A.  18    xn.  C. 

B.  IS       XL  C. 

C.  98        X.  C.  Leo  desintt  oooidere ;  renti  sei^ 

vtentrionales,qiu  dicontor  omithiat 
per  dies  triginta  ease  sdent:  tun 
et  himndo  adTemt.  C. 
IX  SI      DC  FeraL  F.  Arctoras  prima  node  oii- 
tor:  frigidns  dies:  aquiloiie, 
  coro,  interdnm  ploTia.  C. 

E.  SS    vm.  C.  Ssgitta  creposcolo  ioeipit  ctirli 

Taris  tempeatates :  hslcyottddies 
Tocantor.  C. 

F.  »     Vn.  Ter.  Np.  Himndinom  adventus.  O. 

Ventoea  tempestas.  Htrandooon- 
apfdtor.  0.  Aiotnd  axortaa  ns- 
pertiDos.  P. 

G.  S4      VI.  Regie  N. 

H.  Sft       V.  C. 
A.  SS      XV.  Eau 
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B.  «r      m.  Eq.  Np. 
0. 18    iPrid.  C. 

iu>nDi. 

D.  lMart.EUNp. 

E.  »       VL  F. 

F.  9       V.  C.  AtttreFSMfflnioGcidit.  O. 
O.  4       IT.  C. 

B.  4      m.  C.  Azeto|ilo'lix  oaddtt.  Tindeni- 
•  Rtororitor.  O.  Caneer  oritar  Ck- 

Bui  P 

A.  6     riid.  Np.  Hoe  die  CmirPootttte  Mali- 

mas  betas  eat 

B.  Y    Non.  F.  PeguM  oitar.  O. 

a  a  TUL  F.  Conoa  oritur.  O.  Piaoia  aqoi- 
kniiu  wittur.  P. 

D.  9     TIL  C.  Orioa  exoi^.   Id  Attka  HO- 

▼hia  appanra  aezrator.  P. 

E.  10      VT.  0. 

F.  11  V.  C. 
O.  IS      IV.  G. 

A.  14     Frid.  Eq.  Np. 

B.  16       Id.  Np.  nepa  ineiptt  oocideve,  ^Uleat 

tempeatatem.  C.  Seorpioa  oocidit 
  Caaaii  P. 

C.  14   XTIL  F.  SooipiQamediiuoeeidit.  O.  N** 

pa  oecMit,  hiBBML  C. 

D.  17     XVL  I^.  Np.  Mihrina  oritur.  O.  Bolia 

Ariotem  traiuitnm  faett.  FaToni- 
ns  Tel  coroa.  C. 

E.  18      XV.  N.  Sol  in  Aiiete.  O.  ItaUtt  WM- 

OS  oetenditor.  P. 

F.  19     XIV.  Qain.  N. 

o.  SO   xm.  c. 

IL  SI  Xn.  C.  Eqoua  ooefdit  mane.  C.  P.  aep- 
tentrioaalea  Teoti.  C. 

A.  SS       XI.  N. 

B.  S8        X  Tubil.  Np.  Ariea  Indpit  ezorizi,  pta- 

TioB  dies,  interdom  ningit.  C. 

C.  S4      DL  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  Hoc  et  eeqaenti  die 

■  Hiiinnntiiiiii  mimiiii  ffini]iiiaiihni 
  significat.  0. 

D.  SS    Tin.  C.  .fqoinectiam  Tenmm.  0.  P. 

E.  S4     vn.  C. 

F.  S7      VI.  Np^^^  die  Oaaar  Atexandrimi 

teeqiit. 
0.88        T.  a 
H.  S9       IV.  C. 

A.  90       lU.  C. 

B.  91     Frid.  C. 

0.  lApr.Ed.  V.  Scoipias  ooddit.  O.  Nc^  oo- 
cidit muM,  tempeatatem  aignifi* 
cat.  C. 

D.  '  8      IV.  C.  neiadea  oooidont.  C. 

E.  8      IIL  C.  In  Attica  TeiKiliK  veapari  oo- 

cuttantOT.  C. 

F.  4     Prid.  C.  Lndi  Matr.  Mag.  Ver^a  in  B»- 

otia  oocnttantnr  Tespen.  P. 

O.  S  Non.  Ludi.  FaTonioa  ant  anater  cnm 
snndine.  C.  Ceeari  et  Chal- 
d«i8  VemliB  occnttantnr  Teapeii 
^gypto  Orion  et  Gladius  cgiu  in- 
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m.  C.  LodL  TenaiB  ooddunt.  P. 
Prtd.  C.  hail 
Id.  Hp.  EpoL  Indict.  Dies  incratos,  s»- 
 piua  tamea  dacidiM.  C. 

G.  IS  Xm.  C.  LodL  Fleb.  in  Che. 

ITL  C.  In  Ciro.  Fidia  eioritur  mane, 
aiister,iiiterdamaqiuloiDagnt]8.  C. 
XT.  C.  la  Cin;.   Aquilo,  interdom  aus- 

ter  cam  iidnvia.  C. 
XIT.  C.  Me^   Sol  in  Sagittaiiam  tian- 
■Hmn  fecit.   Sacnlaa  mane  orinn- 
  tnr.  tempertatem  ngnifieat.  C. 

Zn.  C.  Merk.   Taori  comoa  vesperi  oc< 
ciduDt,  aquilo  Irtgidus  et  pIuTia.  C. 
ZI.  C.  Suctila  mane  oecidit,  biemat.  C. 
X  C.  Lepna  ooodit  bmm^  taapeeia- 

len  ajgoideat.  C. 
Etc. 

Tm.  0. 

TIL  C.  Canieoh  ooeidit  Solfa  oitn,  bie- 
mat.  O. 

VI.  C. 
T.  C. 
IF.  C. 

m.  c. 

FMd.  C.  Tobe  socote  ooddnnt,  fiiTonina 
ant  aoeter,  inteidum  jduTia.  C. 
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sioxani. 

^  IDecuKaLN.  Dieainoerta^acpiaatamenpla- 
IF.  

in.  

Prid.  

Koa.  F. 

Tm.  . .  Sagfttarios  medioa  ooeidit,  tem- 

pcatjrtem  rignificat  C. 
Tn.  C.  Aqoila  mane  oritur.  Africos,  in- 
terdom anater,  irrorat.  C. 
TL  O. 
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IT.  C 
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CAUDA. 

A.  U       m.  Agoo.  Np.  CwBB  vei  aMteatziOk 

interdnm  aostei  earn  phifia.  C. 

B.  18     Prid.  En. 

C.  13       Id.  Np.  SoOTpio  totoa  mane  exoritu; 

biemat.  C. 

D.  U    XIX.  P. 

E.  l6  XVIU.  Cooa.Np. 

F.  16  xvn.  C. 

G.  17     XVI.  Sat  Np.   FeiuB  Satmid.   Sol  im 

Caprioomom  transltum  ftcit,  Imd- 
maJe  solatitium  ut  Hiiq^ardio  td*. 

cet.  C. 

H.  18      XT.  C.  Ventwom  '^^^^"faitl"  C 

A.  19     XTV.  OpaL  Npi 

B.  30     XIII.  C. 

C.  SI      XII.  Dir.  Np. 

D.  »       XI.  C. 

E.  S3        X.  Lar.  Np.   Capra  oecidit  mane,  tem* 

pestatem  aignificat.  C. 

F.  S4       IX.  C.  Bnunale  stdBtitium,  aioDt  Chi^ 

dei  obaemnt,  lignifiBat.  C. 

G.  35    vni.  C. 

H.  86    vn.  0. 

A.  37      YL  C.  Delpbimu  indph  oriri  mm, 

tempeatatem  aignificat.  C. 

B.  38        V.  C. 

C.  39       rv.  F.  Aqoila  oecidit,  bionat.  C. 

D.  80      HL  F.  Canicula  oecidit  Te^ari^teapea' 

tatfm  significat.  C. 

E.  81     Flid.  0.  Tempeatae  Tentoea.  O. 

■ZTLAHATtOir  Of  ABBiaTUTIOKS. 

A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  G,  H.  These  letleia  are  found 
in  all  the  old  calaidara,  and  no  doobt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rmndinet  in  the  week  d 
eight d«7B;  jffeciaelyinthe8amew«yinwbiditbe 
lint  aereD  letten  are  stiU  employed  in  eodeaiaBticBl 
calendaiB  to  bbuIe  tbe  daya  ot  tbe  CHiristiu  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia. — ^Arm.,  ArmUuMtrum,  Varro.— 

ApoUin.,  ApoUtnaret. — Aaguat.,  AugiutgUa  C, 

ComitialiM,  Comiiiant.  —  Ctes.,  Cmtaria.  —  Cq>it.f. 
C^ifafio.-— Car.,  Canuntalia. — Car.,  Conu*. — Cer.*' 
CtrtaUa,  Yarto. — Cir.  and  Circ,  Cuvawm,  Cina. 
— CMiap.,  Com«fttiw.--Con.,  CsiwMlia,  Plataidk— 
Dir.,  DiMU*,  Featna.— Eid.,  En.,  Emialm^ 

ettiw,  that  ia,  tntemtw. — Epnl.,  B^Umn. — Eq.V 
Efuiria,  VaiTo,  Orid,  Featna. — Eqaor-mob.,  BfM»- 
mm^ro&cmfonMi,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  3.) — ^F.,  Fiuhu.— 

F.  p.,  Faihtt  frimo. — Fp.,  Fat Pratcri. — Fer., Ferm. 
—Far.  or  FeraL»  FeralU.  —  Flor.,  FlmUm,  Ovid, 
FUny.— FML,  Antautt^  Tano. — Ford.,  FltrHaim, 
yaiTO.~-H.  D.,  Aw  Dk. — ^Hiap.,  Hinamiam  MCtl.— 
Id.,  7iw.— Indict.,  /ndicftMR.— Eal.,  Aa/Mdc.— Lar., 
Larenialia,  Tarro,  Ovid,  FlotardL — Lem.,  Levutrim, 
Tano,  Grid. — Lib.,  lAberdia,  Varro. — Lad.,  ImA. — 
Luper.,  Xwwrcofia,  YaiTO.— MarL,  Jfortt,  Orid.— 
Mat.,  JToAi  Matuta,  Ovid.— 4fax.,  Mmaanm.  Me- 
dit,  JInKfroMlta,  Yanro.— Heik.,  JCarialM^BIo- 
net,  Jroncto.— N.t  A</uft».— N.  F.,  iT^aa.— Np., 
Ntftuhu  prima.  —  Nept.,  IfewtumUia,  JvcpAma.— 
Non.,  iVtnuB.— Opal.,  OpaUa,  Vairo.— Opie.,  Opieam- 
ma,  Yarro. — ^Par.,  PariHa,  Varro,  OTid,  Featna.— 
Pleb.,  PUbeii,  PkbU.—Po^.,  Pop/t/ufiiuM.— Port;. 
Porftinc^M.— Pr..  Pr<e(0n.— Prob.,  Proiandanm.— 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  l^tuuHb  rex  eamitiaaie 
faa,  Varro,  Featna. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quaado  attrea*  de- 
fer tur,  Yarro,  Grid,  Festaa.~Quin.,  Qata^uainu, 
Varro. — Qnir.,  iiairinaJia. — Regif.,  Rtgifagiam,  or,- 
aocording  to  Grid,  the  S3d  of  Febnunr.— Rob.,  &o- 
UgaJiay  Yam.  —  Sator.,  Saiaraalia,  Haeiobina. — 
St.,  JStervM.— Ter.,  remiMs.— TabE,  nMaa- 
iTwa,  Yano,  Ovid,  Featua.— YeaL,  VuUt.—V^icA.^ 
f^ietarta.— Yin.,  Ytaaka,  Yano.— Vole,  YaUam^ 
Yano^YoL,  YdtamaHa,  Yano. 

OALIDA,  or  CALDA.  tbe  waim  dink  of  th» 
Gveeka  and  Bmubi,  wbkb  ooaaiMed  or  mm  wa> 
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ler  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  additkn,  probaUj,  of 
■pices.  This  was  a  very  (avourite  kmd  of  drink 
with  the  ancienta,  and  could  alwqra  .be  procured  at 
eert^  ahopa  or  taverns  called  tktrmofotiA,^  which 
dsndius  oonmanded  to  be  dosed  at  ooe  period  of 
kfs  reign.1  The  vessels  io  uliich  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  aj^iear  to  have  bera  of  a  very  de- 
cant fonn,  and  not  unlike  onr  tea-nms  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  constniction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  Tsssds  is  giTen  in  the  Miueo  Borhameo,' 
from  irtiieh  the  fiiUowlngwoodeiit  is  taken.  In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  far- 
nsce,  in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  k^  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
naoe  there  are  foor  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  All 
throu^.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is'  a  kmd  of  cnp,  conununicating  with  the  part  sur- 
rounding the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
filed  without  taking  off  the  lid ;  and  on  the  l^t-hand 
■de  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movaUe  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
aUdle,  which  doses  the  whde  um  except  the 
Booth  of  the  small  ihmace. 

Tlioogh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difllcolt  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  taUMxpt*.  [Vid.  Asthipsa.) 
Fdlnz*  mentions  sevml  names  wbidi  were  applied 
to  the  veaada  need  finr  brating  water,  of  whidi  the 
ImwMAff.wbteb  also  ocean  in  Lndan,*  anieara  to 
•sswer  best  to  the  vesad  niiich  has  been  described 
above.* 

•CALIDRIS  iKdUiptf),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
a  bird  eaUed  Ckmdier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Cattdrii  is  now  aniKed  to  the  ned-ohank. 

CA'UOA,  a  atroDg  and  heavy  sandal  won  by  the 
Koman  addiera. 

Although  the  ose  of  this  species  of  cdceamentom 
extended  to  the  eenturions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
aoperior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
chiding  centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 


1.  (PUnt.,  Cot.,  IL,  iii.,  II.— Trin.,  IV.,  ilL,  0.— Rod.,  n.,  ti^ 
U.)—i.  aAm,  Is..  S.}-~a.  (toL  iil.,  pL  tt.)— 4.  Cx.,  M.y-i. 


of  Mligati*  Service  in  the  ranks  was  slso  desfgm- 
ted  after  this  article  of  attbre.  Thus  Marios  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  oonsolship  a  ealiga,  i.  e., 
from  the  ranks,'  and  Ventidias  jwaaOMM  impem  in 
eatigamUitmtolerme.*  The  Emperor  Caligula  i:e- 
ceived  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  by 
aaj^g  he  would  go  in  ealiga  (vemom  ca/tg«tef*). 

The  trinmphal  monomenls  of  Rome  afaow  moal 
distinctly  the  diSteence  betweeo  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  («u(.  Akka,  p.  96)  and  the  ealcens 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  {Vii.  Abolla,  p.  11  i 
Asa,  p.  78.)  • 

The  sole  of  the  cdt^  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-naila  (dan  csfifsm*);  a  drcnmstaooe  whidt 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  eentoiion  at  the 
taking  of  Jenualem.  In  the  mtdst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  aa  be  was  mnning  over  the  marble 
pavement  (XiAtorpyrov)  of  the  tem^,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.*  The  use  of  hob-nails  {elc  ra  vwd?- 
ftara  $Aovf  iyKpavoot)  was  regarded  as  a  aign  of 
rusticity  I17  the  Atbeoiaiis.* 

The  "caliga  speenlatoria,"*  made  fbrthetiae  of 
qries  (tpeaUatanM),  was  pnbaUy  very  strong,  tiiick, 
and  heavy,  and  hmoB  veiy  tnnUesome  (sioIm(u- 
nfM>«). 

The  msking  and  sale  of  caligK,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  ttie 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "M^snur,"  or 
"  tutor  cmltgrnrau.""  After  the  dedine  of  the  Ro- 
man Eminre,  the  caliga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiery 
was  assnroed  ^  moiuca  and  ascetics. 

♦CALLIO'NYMUS  (aiJ^umfioc),  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle."  .£lian"  gives  the 
name  aa  xclIAvuvv/wc;  Athencus,'*  aiptawKofrot, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,**  ifupoKoiriK ; 
and  niny,"  Vranotctmu.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
C^rsRoscopM*  Moier,  1.,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Bom  in  Cafo,  according  to  Ronddet  and 
Schneider.^*  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  (KaXXioreTa),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos,  at  whidi  they  aasonUed  in  the  sanctua- 
ry of  Hera,  and  the  fidreat  nedved  the  prise  of 
beauty." 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypee- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  cdebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  hooonr  of  the  Eleuainian 
Demeter.   The  womoi  taking  part  in  It  were  csaUed 

'  A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  whkdi,  how- 
ever, man  only  partook,  is  mentioned  \xj  Athenen^ 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleana.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  erf  annoor,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  friends 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  aecompanied 
tothetemple.  Fromtbewordsd'AthenBus,*'  who, 
in  speaking  of  thesa  conteato  of  bean^,  mentions 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  mast  infer  ttiat  in 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  virera  edetnated. 

CALCyNES  were  the  staves  or  servants  of  tlia 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  frmn  csrrying  wood  'rdX^^ 


Mqq.)-I«.  <H.  K.,  xxxii.,  7.)-17. 

.Xlian,  N.  A- p-STS,  Mqq.— Adama,  Ajipmid.,t.*.)— 18.  (S 
ad  n.,  X.,  140.— SvidM,  a.  t^AbUhL  Gt..  yi^  No.  M. — At 
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fertbarne.  Thaanja'Fm*aa:"Cttomtmlilum 
Mni,  bMw  clmag  fardmf;  fiut  Orati  xOAa 
MMtot."  So,  also,  ServMa  CWo*  HeAaia  mm- 
jmu  wmi  fuU»t  fUM  fmtaitHt  aerm  Mejuentea 
immm  ti  ftutm."  Fidib  Ihe  same  void  itdAoi* 
eoMMMmur,  a  BboeD)aker*8  laat.*  Tbeao  ealo- 
■ei  an  paoilly  supposed  to  Ikave  bem  alares, 
ad  ahaoit  Ibnaed  •  part  of  tbe  amy,  as  we  may 
km  ftm  WMSf  passages  in  Cssar :  in  Tact,  we 
nc  uM  by  liwriMis  that,  fiom  hriog  ^ways  with 
ibe  wMm,  mi  Mag  pnsent  at  their  ezerotses, 
tktf  mn  Maitr  to  ttem  akne  in  ridU  and  Talonr. 
Tbe  wnd  cda,  hfnrarer,  was  not  confined  to  this 
■ifitfaliii^  bqt  waa  also  applied  to  fanD-serrants, 
iMttsoM   vhidi  osase  are  found  in  Horace.* 

Ib  Gear  Oia  term  is  geaeralljr  foond  by  itself; 
ia  TadtM  it  m  eoaided  aaA  made  ataoost  idMtical 
wilkliia.  WntheealnieaandUzswamiiottiie 
mae:  ibehttar,  in  fact,  wera  freemen,  who  ma^ 
If  Msnrf  the  camp  lor  the  pmposes  of  gain  and 
mathitSme,  and  were  so  ihr  from  being  inditpen- 
Mble  to  an  ainy  that  they  wen  sometimee  foibid- 
ien  to  faOow  it  (kc  Hne  nqtumUttr  ezemhtm*). 

a|UB,  we  i««d  of  the  "  itM  auraslpm^  f«t 
;iBuini  acrcet  rart^trnt,'"  wovds  wfakk  plainly 
itov  thtf  the  lixB  wera  traders  and  dealers.  Uvy 
■bo*  ipeaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  bosineas.  The 
tnm  iudf  ia  annNwed  to  be  connected  wftb  lixa, 
u  aid  mud  sign^ying  water,  inasniadi  ss  tiie  lizK 
Mnhed  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
lb?  mbaUf  ftamiahed  ready-eooked  ^visionB 
la  tbe  Hldian^  it  wema  not  utiketr  that  Oesr  ap- 
pAan  Bay  hare  sratw  aUorioa  to  this  dream* 

CAL-OPUS,  CALOPODTUM.  (Vid.Fom.) 
CALU-MNIA.  Calmmutri  is  defined  by  Msr- 
du,*"JUMerMMM  ra/«i(Ier< a  definitioD  which, 
Mthac  pTCD,  was  only  intended  to  q>ply  to  crim- 
ulmosn.  The  deOuiion  PitdoB*  apidiaa  to 
mOm  both  erinintf  uid  dnl :  **CaAisiiitofK«  ut 
pi  waa  fnienMfua  fer  frtmiam  negotium  ali£ui 
omftnL"  Ciemr*  apMks  (tf  "eahunoia,"  aad  of 
the  "iisif  cafiids  et  mUUioamjurU  pUerfretatio,^'  as 
■Uap  Rtated.  Gains  says,  "  Co/wmu  tii  aifteiu 
irt,*ini/inr(teRawn,**'  the  criminaU^  was  to  be  de- 
mMbyHw  inte^fcn. 

Wbea  as  aceoser  (ailed  in  his  proof,  and  tbe  mu 
«u  a«^iud,ttiere  might  be  an  inqntry  into  tbe 
eaodact  aad  BottreB  of  the  accnser.  If  the  person 
who  Bade  lUa  jodicial  inqtniy  (pii  eognopil)  foand 
tbat  the  accnaer  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
ja^gaem,  he  aoqoiitad  hkn  in  tbe  form  mm  pro- 
^A;  if  he  eonneted  him  of  eril  Intention,  he  de- 
(wvd  Ue  stDteDee  in  the  wmds  caftwuuaftw  w, 
"bid  amtenee  was  followed  by  the  legal  punisb- 
neaL  , 

AecCTdiag  to  Mannan,  as  alMTe  qooted,  the  pon- 
sbeicai  far  eafaimnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
■a.     as  it  IB  ■ometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
"■e^  tte  lex  Menunia."    But  it  ia.not  known 
tUe  lex  waa  paased,  nor  wtiat  were  its  pen- 
w*^  It  qipears  nam  Cicero"  that  the  ftlae  ac- 
Bq^  be  iManded  on  the  tbrefaead  with  the 
E,  the  initial  of  Kalaatnia ;  and  it  has  been 
^f^aand,  iboagfa  it  is  a  mere  conjectnre,  that 
"■^■dnuBt  waa  inflicted  by  the  lex  Ronmia. 
_^  p«BtBtoient  for  calnmaia  was  also  oxsiliom, 
"'Vliaia  HMolnm.  at  loss  of  rank  [orHnu  amt- 
: biMtnMy  ooty  in  ortaitinat  oaaea,  or  in  mat* 


In  the  ease  aetiooes,  the  calnmnia  of  the  actor 
was<dwcked  l^the  cahmmlajudicinm,  the  jadict- 
om  contniinm,  the  jnajorandnm  calnrnniae,  and  the 
reetipulatio,  which  are  particulariy  described  by  Oai- 
us.*  The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  avail  himself 
of  the  calomnin  jodicium,  by  whi<di  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  was  foond  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  tbe  suit  But  tbe  actor  was 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  uniesa  it  waa  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foondaticm,  knowin^y 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrsrium  judidam,  <k 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  tbe  idaintifi^a  poipose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  m^ht  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  erf*  calnmnia,  which  was  to  the  eflbet,  **St  «m 
eabmmim  csms  Agere."  In  somo  cases  Ae  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  the  prctor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  dsim,  eoUmmm 
cauta.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  (jutptrttjidiim  ei  ieferebat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.*  In  some  actions,  tbe  oath  of  oatanmy 
on  thepaitof  ttie  idaintiffwasa  poeesaaty  prelimi- 
naiy  to  the  action.  In  aS  judida  pdhtioa,  it  seenm 
that  the  onth  et  calonnia  waa  leqnind  from  the 
Bocuser. 

If  the  restipolationis  p<ena  waa  reqnired  from  tbe 
aotfH-,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
tbe  eahmmte  jndioiam,  or  of  die  onth  of  eatannoy  t 
and  the  judieiDm  oontnriam  was  not  ^ipBeaMe  to 
sttdt  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  ne^edad 
to  do  eertab  things,  calnmnia  cansa,  were  liabto  to 
certain  aetione.* 

CA'MARA  (Ka/t6pa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
diflhmt  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  paiticolar  kind  of  ardied  oefflng 
in  nee  among  the  Romana,*  and,  roost  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeiks,  to  whose  langnase  tb» 
word  belongs.  Itwasf<miied  by  senudrcuIarDanda 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  nnall  lateral  dbtaa- 
ees,  over  whidi  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  mot,  resem- 
bling in  eonstraction  the  hoqied  awnbifB  In  oso 
among  ns,*  or  bice  tbe  s^ment  of  a  eait-wheel, 
from  which  tbe  expresdon  rofstto  tamarmmm  is  do* 
rived.*  Subsequently  to  the  age  of  An^foatoa,  it  be- 
came the  feshion  to  line  the  eonutrc  with  plttM  of 
ghus;  hence  Aey  are  termed  mfrne.' 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  eaxlytimM  by  the  sooiiltt 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Faloa  Maods,  oa- 
pabte  of  oontahiing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men* 
were  termed  xofiapat  the  Greeka*  Tbej  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fest-aailing 
pToss  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  oontiwied  in  nse  until 
the  age  of  Todtus,  by  whan  th«y  are  stffl  named 
MiMra,*  and  bjr  whom  (hdr  oonstraetian  and  osas 
are  deeoribed.** 

*CAMELOPARirALIS  (x^AM^odaAtc),  the 
Cam^kpod  or  Gira^  the  Otrvf «  GsMabmnis&s, 
L.  "liie  name  CHrafl^"  observes  Lt.  C<m.  So^, 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  ZurapkaMta,  which  Is 
itself  oorra|rted  from  AmkMrir  ZtnOakmi  and  tho 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  aercral  times 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Mtes  Casar  flnrt 
disp^rad  one  to  the  people,  deseribed  it  onder  the 
nameof  Camehqardalia,  on  aeeoontof  iu  shnoart- 
ty  to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  at 
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CAMEtUa. 


CAMFDS  HARTKTa 


AvdtliB  ipDto.  TUb  bemtiAii  aainiBl  ia  DOtioed 
fctr  Oppiu,^  Diodcmu  SmoIih,*  Horace,'  Strabo,* 
ud  VImj  but  the  firat  aatiafootory  deaniptioD  ia 
found  in  Uie  JEthtfUa  of  Hdiudonia.*  Sdiaeider 
MoWB  P&Uaa  ia  referriDg  the  irapium  of  AriatoUe* 
to  this  aame  aoiniaL  Modem  natorsliats  ttave 
known  the  Giraffe  oaly  aiDoe  Mr.  Patteraon,  CoL 
OOTdoBi  and  H.  le  VaiUioa  foaod  it  ia  South  Afh- 
oa;  bat  aa  the  Romana  were  aoqaainted  with  the 
animal,  it  roost  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
aqninootial  line.  It  would  an^r,  mOTeorer,  tiiat 
a  TariBi3P  or  seoond  apeciea  is  l^nd  in  Central  Af- 
rica ;  fm  Park,  in  deachbinf  his  eacape  fnMU  cajh 
tivity  among  the  Moors,  noticed  aa  animal  (rf*  a 
gray  cokMiT,  which  be  refers  to  the  CanetopaidaUs. 
Ta.  06L  Smith  conaiden  this  ammal  n  the  wild 
Oamel  of  the  moontains,  the  existence  of  whkfa 
hu  been  attested  bf  several  negroea  brought  from 
the  interior^  and  in  the  Pr«ne8tine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spited  Camelopardalea  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 

Etffimiii  is  likewiae  reivesented,  with  short  horns, 
without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  writtan 
orer.  In  a  drawing  i^  the  same  BHwaic,  the  word 
flHieara  to  be  putly  eAced,  bat  to  have  been  Pa. 
«OUC.  It  is  remarkaMe,  that  white  the  apotted 
^imea  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
eceuiying  that  pert  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  sMellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ao- 
•erdteg  to  nioy,  was  MsMr,  leaemUing  the  Hot- 
Mntot  Nmf ;  vr,  by  the  aaoond  reading,  be  like  the 
An^iie,  or  one  of  its  dialects.— The  absence  of  the 
Oiraflh  ttaax  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  anhoal  were  (hbukms,  or  neaiiy  so,  and  that  a 
eraatme  sw^  octraordinan  he^t  and  anwrent 
dispn^rtioiia  was  not  to  he  Kmnd  ainoag  the  aetu- 
•1  wotka  of  natare.  This  akqxieiam  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traTeller,  and  is  now 
•omirietdy  removed.*^ 

•CAME'LUS  {K6^Xot),  the  Camel.  Aa  Buffon 
TflDoarks,  Aristotle  Iim  ocniectly  described  the  two 
qwoies  of  Camel,  wh)ch  he  caUa  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  fbnner  bwng  the  Cwmeln*  Bactri- 
amu,  L.,  f>r  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one 
Ihe  ^ooMers,  and  ths  other  on  the  cniup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camehu  Dnmtdariiu,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  haoch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mshalry,  and  is  the  most  ce)^>ra- 
tad  far  speed.  "  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
Am  m  Eaateni  root,  nante^,  Djenul  of  the  Andis, 
Oanml  or  tftsuf  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
qoaiter  whore  Uiey  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  docomenta.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Ronnn  writere  take  aniver- 
aatty  as  little  notice  of  the  Camd  as  an  inhalHtant 
of  NiMthwestem  Afrioa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
psatedly  of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  aad  the  rest  of 
wentem  Awa.  we  may  eauly  infer,  from  a  eonsid- 
oiBtion  of  the  peculiu-  stracture  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deaeru  (tf  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arahia,  Penia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ly.  The  ailenoe  of  pn&oe  wrtien,  howera-,  is 
wimriwled  by  Uw  Saend  Writtaii^-  In  Gen^ 
tte  King  irf  Egypt  is  mentioBed  a*  baTtag  bestowal . 
Oamals  nptn  Aiiram ;  oooseiiaently,  their  |»esence 
ta  the  vsttsy  of  the  Nile  is  eetaUiriied  before  the 
«n  of  the  eartiest  Gfoek  or  Roman  writera.  And 
yftft  is  a«fa«idar  ftet,that  the  Gamdtsnot 


roaentad  in  the  biera^yphiea,  either  in  doMatIs 
aoenes  or  in  aobjeeto  rahliag  to  nligiim.  In  all 
obvious  cases,  the  inteUjgeooe  of  maamay  beeoo- 
sidered  as  acting  in  unison  with  the  intCTtions  of 
Nature;  now,  aa  this  sagaoty  to  apimeiate  hia 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rns- 
aia,  it  ia  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, . 
fai  their  ftoqnent  wan  ia  NorOem  Africa,  aboold 
not  have  found  them  of  auflMeat  importance  to  ho 
meirtioDed,  tin  Procopins  first  notices  oametriding 
Moors  in  aims  againat  Sotomon,  the  Ueotenuit  of 
BelisariaB :  from  that  period,  and  most  partioalajly 
during  the  progress  of  the  swmd  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking  and  con- 
aidend  the  moat  nsefid  animal  in  the  eonntry.  Ik 
is  pKriiaUe  that  this  animal  inereaaadta  pioportiott 
as  agriculture  diminiriied;  at  least  the  two  facta 
are  coevaL  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  firat 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  apread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe."* 

*CAMM'ARUS  {Mo/mapoc  or  -it),  a  variety  of  tfaa 
Csrw,  or  SfnOa,  aoording  to  Atfaama.  It  ]■  tta 
eommoD  Lobator,  the  Csstmsmt  nf  VMkj,  and  the 
Cancer  CaswMrvt  of  LiuiKUS.  AristoUe,  in  the 
socond  chapter  of  the  ibor^  bwA  of  bis  "  History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  mort  fiutbfli]  uid  daborato 
aoeouu  of  the  qieeieo,  wbiA  h  atiB  aa  iidiahiiaiii 
of  the  Mediterranean.* 

CAMI'NUS.  (F^Hoois.) 
CAHPESTRE  (ac  aubUgv)  vraa  a  kind  of  so- 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Rocnan  youths  wore  round 
their  loins  when  Uwy  CTHnrtaort  naked  ta  the  Cnm- 
pus  Martius.*  The  campestre  waa  someUmea  worn 
in  warm  weather  bi  place  of  the  tonlo  ander  the 
toga  {oMputri      iag€  cuutm**). 

CAMPIDOOTO^S  were  peraons  who  tai^t 
addien  their  ezsreisea.*  In  the  timea  of  the  Re- 
public, this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  oentnrion,  or 
a  veteran  stMier  oC  merit  and  diatinoUoa  (£seK»* 
talionibtu  noatrit  non  veterojianan  atiquia,  cvi  deau^ 
muralis  mt  dvica,  aed  GraeiUut  tMgvter  osmhf*). 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.    The  term  eampma  be- 
loikgs  to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race^oorse  {tu^w6{,  ImtM^Mwc 
liKcXmt^) :  hot  among  the  Romaoa  it  waa  oaedto 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  mrpoee  of  eiercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victor 
aa  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Maitius,  so 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  ^d  Mars.* 
Some  difibrenoe  exists  between  Livy  and  Diooyaiaa 
HalicamassQs  reapectiiv  the  period  at  iriiicli  tbta 
consecration  took  place.  The  former  statee'  that, 
upon  th^ expulsion  Of  the  Tarquins,  the  pe^>)e  Uxtk. 
possession  of  their  property  [ager  Titrftiimantm% 
sitnate  between  the  city  and  Uie  Tiber,  and  assigo- 
ed  it  to  Uie  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  m»i^ 
aequtittly  distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  aajB** 
tut  the  ager  Tar^imontm  had  been  nauped  mm 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  bekmged  of  idd,  and 
propria  ted  by  the  Tanjuins.  so  tiiat  it  was  only  ro- 
atored  to  its  original  aervice  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  catna  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Nunm,  quo- 
ted by  Festua,"  "Staaidm  aptlit  m  Martia  arans  m 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  this 
plata  bcnrond  aH  the  otbefa,  ft  was  often  spoken  of 
as  th*  plain,  mr*  iSox^,  without  any  epithet  to  dia- 
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«Miih  it.  ts  te  the  pusagB  cTFestDs  just  otted  ;> 
mil,tkenlmo,wkeaefer  the  word  is  bo  used,  it  is 
Ae  C«fv  Maitiiis  which  is  to  be  nodentood  as 
dwiys  lelfencd  to. 

Tie  feaenl  deeifnatiim  Campos  Martlas  oom* 
fiised  two  plains,  which,  though  ^nerally  spoken 
«r  eoBedira^,  are  sometimes  oiBtingai^ied.*  The 
4bnMr  at  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
ram,  to  whkh  JaTenal*  refers,  inie  Stipwii  Totrm 
ngit  tgrvm;  the  other  was  giren  to  the  Roman 
people  br  tiWTCStal  virgin  Caia  Tantia  cn-  Snflbtia,* 
nd  is  soBMtiMes  ealtod  Camftu  THeriiuu,*  and 
■ometimea  Cn^M  Jftiwr.*  < 

It  is  diffieoh  to  detfinnine  the  precise  Umits  of 
tbe  Campos  Hartios,  bat  in  genml  terms  it  may 
be  deseiibed  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Fm  F\amam  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
sootk;  as  booaded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  hfltbeon  asd  gardens  of  Agrinra  towards  the 
east ;  sad  Oe  Cssi^  JMwor,  vt  TihtTWuUt  ocou- 
ned  the  tower  poition  «[  the  oirenit  towards  tiie 
Ju  RecU,  from  Uie  pons  JBUos  to  the  P(his  Janic- 
desM.  {VU.  Bums.)' 

Thai  the  Campus  Mutitts  was  originally  viiiuMt 
tbe  city  is  apparent,  ftrst,  fi?om  the  passages  of 
Ufy  asd  DioayBios  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
fan  the  cBstom  of  balding  the  Comitia  CentoriaU 
there,  whieh  oould  noC  be  held  within  the  Pmueri- 
m;  heaee  tbe  word  eamfiu  is  pot  for  the  comitia,* 
aUA  also  ofdaiiis  the  e^ession  oi  Cicero,'  fort 
hmmiMMfi,  and  of  Lneao,**  wm^  etmput,  which 
■ens  "  a  oHTopt  voter ;"  thirdly,  becanee  the  gen- 
oab  who  danaiiided  a  triomidt,  not  being  allowed 
loaiartte  city,  remained  with  their  arauea  In  the 
Ifartms  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
hwfbl  to  bmy  within  the  ci^,  whereas  the  moau- 
■eals  of  the  ilfaiatrioas  dead  were  among  the  most 
ttibu  oraaments  with  which  it  was  embellidied." 
[ya.  BiivnrH.)  But  it  was  included  tn  the  city  by 
Aanhan  when  be  enlarged  the  walls." 

The  priaeipal  edifice*  which  adorned  this  f anions 
|faa  «e  deaerfted  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amj^  treat- 
ed «f  by  Naidinl**  It  was  corered  with  perpetoal 
sttdne,"  and  was  a  fiivoarile  resort  far  air,  ezer- 
ose,  or  rccreatiiHi,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  tms.^  Ita  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
yoiBiK,wb»  there  imtiated  tbemselres  in  aQ  warlike 
aad  athleiie  exerrases,  and  ia  the  games  nsnal  to 
the  pafaeitn;  for  which  poipose  the  contiguoos 
TSxr  mdend  it  peonlitny  qqnoniate  in  early 
tiM^MbtepoUie  baths wereeBtid)ttalied.>^  Heoce 
fwyu  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exerdse,  mental 
<r  hodfly.**  Wooden  horses  were  also  ke[A  in  the 
Cimpsa  Martins,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
As  open  plain  dnring  summer,  in  order  to  give 
apcAaesa  in  moontii^  and  dismounting  ;  *  a  neces- 
■Tf  fnctioe  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.'* 
BotSMstea  {eqtana)  also  Uxik  [dace  here,  unless 
shea  the  eampua  waa  overflowed,  vifoa  which  oe- 
fwiasa  they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Mmrtialis 
■  ibeCefaa.** 

Campus  SCELERA.'TUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
asd  doae  Xij  the  Porta  CoUina,  viiere  those 

4e  vestal  viiiiaa  wtio  had  tnnnresBed  tlieir 
^  were  ea tombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 
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stance  it  takes  its  name.'  As  it  was  nnlawM  to 
buiy  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  poUuted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  hdd  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
Older  to  elude  the  Biq>erstiUon  agauist  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.' 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  (xavotfof  or  nivv9. 
Soc)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeletoQ, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formwl  to  dis- 
play the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS.  whieh  means  properly  a  pqie  or  gut- 
ter for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe- 
cific significaliims : 

I.  To  desipuOe  a  particular  part  of  the  Fonua 
RcHnanum.* 

*  In  fore  infano  boni  hamine*  atque  iitet  amiuUmt  t 
In  vudia  propter  canalem,  ibi  oilentatoret  mm." 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisdy 
kflDWQ ;  but  fre  can  make  an  apmoximation  Vhich 
cannot  be  fer  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaem 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Fonun 
called  the  Laens  Curthu  ;■  and  as  tbe  Cloaca  Ma^t- 
ima  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  bad  a  mouth  hi 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ken- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  CaaaliM  in  Faro;  and  be> 
cause  the  i^  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  fi?equenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  CAHALicoLja.*  The  can  alls  appears  to 
have  bad  gratings  {canctUi)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  be  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  tbe  Columna  Menia,  "  taiOiu 
at  «z  oaiMbua  tpeetmeuiia  ui^ut  a  CmtoUe,  tmttu 
ex  fori  eancelHa  ^wumm  exeUatutt^  by  which  ha 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  tbe  upper, 
who  sat  between  itie  Coltmma  Meuia  and  the  Cap- 
it<d ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  ststinied  near  the 
coficeUi  of  thecanalis..  in  the  modem  city  of  Rome^ 
the  foul  waters  empty  themsdves  into  the  sewers 
throng  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  hij^  the  mouth 
of  which  is  dosed  by  an  iron  grating  caHed  emt^Ip, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  bj  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  TertnUian,*  was  also  the  case  in  the  sneient  city. 

IL  Canilis  is  used  by  Vitnvins*  to  signify  tbe 
channel  vtiiicb  lies  between  the  volotee  of  an  lonie 
cental,  above  the  CTmatmm  or  echinus,  irtiicb  m^ 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  rapreeentation  of 
an  Itmic  capital  given  in  me  utide  Astbasalvb. 

in.  In  refereooe  to  aqusdnota,  Ganjujs  is  used 
1^  Frontinn^*  far  a  eonaoit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  {tpeau),  thooA  detacbed 
from  it  Accurately  speafcmg,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  day,"  or  of  wood,"  attadied  to  the 
aqottduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  sonroe,  but  for  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  gennal  diatribution ;  thoui^  tbe  word  it  Mme- 
times  naed  far  a  watneonrse  aCay  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  {KAvaOpov),  a  oairlagfii  the  upper 
part  ai  wbksb  was  made  of  basket-won,  or,  mora 
IH-opeily,  ibe  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  dM 
caniage."  HomercaUstbiBkindofbadcetav^puv-*^ 
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CANDELABRUM. 

•CANCER,  the  Crab.   (Vid.  Ciiciinii.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (c«re«) 
or  taUow  (tebaeUU  was  used  aniTenMOy  by  the  Ro- 
maiii  beflm  die  mToition  of  oil  lanna  (heenic).* 
Th^  naed  Ite  a  widi  the  ^  of  a  UDd  of  rash  calt 
■  In  later  times  candcto  wen  onl7  need 
by  the  poorer  dass^s ;  the  hooaes  of  the  mm  weal- 
thy were  always  ligbted  by  locenue.* 

CANDELA'BRUM  was  originally  nsed  as  a  can- 
dlestick, bat  was  afterward  used  to  sappcfft  lamps 
(XiixyoBxpt)t  in  iriiieh  signification  it  most  eommon- 
ij  oGcnrs.  The  canddabra  of  this  Und  were  nso- 
aOy  made  to  stand  npoo  the  groand,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  Tbe  most  common  kind  were 
made  ofwood  but  those  which  hsTO  been  foand 
in  Herculsneom  and  iSimpeii  are  mostly  of  broDxe. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  [veeioas 
metals,  and  even  €i  jewels,  as  was  the  one  wfaidi 
AotioduiB  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jopiler  Caintoli- 
nuB.*  In  the  temples  trf"  tbe  soda  and  palace*  then 
were  rfreqaently  Urge  candeUbra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  aKiearanoe  of  most  of  the  candeubra  iiiiich 
bare  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
Darts:  1.  the  footo^unc)  >  3.  the  shaft  w  stem  (xov- 
\6f)  i  8.  the  plinth  or  tnj  (diox^c),  large  enough  for 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receiTe  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  osoally  consists  of  three 
lions'  or  griffins'  fe^  ornamented  with  leares ;  and 
tbe  riiaft,  which  is  either  plain  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on  which  the  tray  rests  for 
supponing  the  lamp.  Sometimes  we  find  a  figure 
between  the  i^^taf  and  the  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the 
caodelabrom  on  the  right  hand  in  the  annexed  wood- 


out,  which  is  taken  from  the  Mtun  Barhomeo,^  and 
npiWBDt*  ■  oMiddahmm  Amnd  hi  Fanqtefl.  ,Tbe 
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CANDELABRDIC. 

one  on  the  left  band  is  also  a  representatkn  of  ■ 
candelabnun  foood  ia  the  same  ci^,*  and  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  iriiieh  the  ligtrt  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasore. 

The  best  candeUira  were  nwde  at  and 
Tarentum.' 

There  are  alsocanddatm  of  Tarious  other  fmna, 
though  those  which  have  been  giren  above  are  bj* 
far  the  moat  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  figure  rapporting  a  lamp,*  ot  of  a  figure,  b;  tbe 
side  of  which  the  shaft  is  pteced  with  two  brencbes. 
eaA  of  which  teimioale*  in  a  flat  disc,  iqnn  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  tbe  latter 
kind  is  given  hi  the  preceding  woodcut.*  Thestas 
is  formed  of  a  liliaoeous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  a 
mass  of  bronxe,  on  which  a  Silenus  ia  aeated,  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  whidi  ha 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  lidit. 
There  waa  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entire^ 


diflbrent  from  those  whkih  have  bem  described. 
which  did  not  stand  npoo  tbe  ground,  but  was  pUK 
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«d  wpoa  tke  table.  These  candelabra  oaoally  con- 
■Bt  or  fSitn,  from  the  capitals  of  which  seveial 
tampi  bu(  down,  or  of  tre^  from  whose  branches 
laiBfa  abv  ne  suspended.  The  {^receding  woodcut 
ftpreteila  a  my  elegaot  candelabnun  of  this  luDd, 
fcoDd  in  Pompeii' 

The  criginal,  inclDdUij;  the  ataod,  is  three  feet 
higfa.  The  pQar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
ne  end  of  the  plinth,  which  ia  the  case  in  aJmost 
tnij  cuddafarum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  fbalh '»  salud  in  imiiation  of  a  riae,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fmit  of  bright 
hnnza.  On  one  aide  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  fire 
opDQ  it,  sad  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDTS  {»ttF*T),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medea 
and  Pemiua  orer  their  trousers  and  other  gar- 
ments.* It  had  wide  sleeres,  and  was  made  of 
wooOea  doth,  irtiich  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  ^leadid  colour.  Id  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
inres,  aearily  all  the  principal  peiBonages  are  cloth- 
ed in  it.  Tbis  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
B.  £  FMer's  Trarels.* 


We  obaerre  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
■ralpuim  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
ileerea  {iutpmortf  rof  X'^P^  ''^  xavivuv),  but 
■nwtimes  keep  them  oat  of  the  sleeves  <lfu  r^v 
XtipAip);  a  distinctios  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Peniu  eandys,  which  Strabo*  describes  aa  a  "  flow- 
eed  tonic  with  slecTes,"  eorresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tome  wen  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 

A  gvn  of  the  aame  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara- 
Uaas,  Torka,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
aexea. 

CANETHOROS  («avfffpof ).  When  a  sacrifice 
*ss  la  he  oAred,  the  itMud  cake  {rpoxia  fdoU 
vrnm,*  ti^,  maU  aaUa),  the  chq>Iet  of  flowers, 
the  kaife  osed  to  slay  the  rictim,  and  aoraetimea 
tbeftHkineeue,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
tsaka  (ttrmr,  cmxutrmm),  and  this  was  frequently 
etrried  by  a  Tiigia  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
inetioe  was  obwrred  more  especially  at  Athens. 
Wbea  a  prirate  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
•r  some  onmarried  female  of  his  family  officiated 
•i  Ua  eaaephoroa  ;'*  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Duoyna,  and  other  puMic  festiTals,  two  virgins  of 
Ae  fint  Athmiao  fiuniliea  were  appointed  for  the 
^fose.  Their  fimction  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
AelaUowinc  lines: 

'  Be  forte  die  emMttr  ie  more  vueHa 
Vtrtice  tuppotito  fuUt  m  PaUtuliM  arcea 
Pia*  cOTonalia  pOTtahant  sacra  camitris."" 
Tktt  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
qpon  from  tbe  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
amtfrom  the  insult  oflered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 

>-  Bht.  tmb^  it-,  pL  IX}— %  (X«n.,  Cji.,  i.,  S,  4  9.— Abkb., 
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ding  the  aiiter  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canephoroa 

in  the  Panalhenaic  procession.'  An  antefixa  in  the 
Britiah  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephorte  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  lo  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tuoie  with  the  other.  This 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artitita. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero*  describes  a  pair  in  bronie,  which  were 
Uie  exquisite  work  of  Polycletna.  ( Vid.  Carvatis.) 

*CAN'CAMUM  {KovKOfiov),  a  substance  mention- 
ed by  DioBCorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  jEgina*  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembliog 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avioenna  calls  it  • 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarics  that  "some 
have  taken  Lacea  to  be  the  Caneamum  Dwcoridi»i 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  to  the 
suiqweition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  of  the 
Amyris  Kaiaf* 

CANIC'OLe.   (Fid.  Cakilis.)  ■ 

♦CANIC'ULA.   (Fid.  Siaius.) 

•CANIS  (Kwv),  the  Dog.  "  Tbe  parent-stock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  most  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  a 
famtliarixed  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  traoe  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  tn  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affbrda  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  tbe 
qnestion.  The  most  probable  c^inion  is  that  ad> 
vanced  by  Bell,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' Hiis  author  thus  sums  op :  '  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  tbe  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  racea,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
the  structure  of  the  artimal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  aflTord  tbe  strongest  i  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  nnut  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  snaceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tkalion,  and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind ; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  tbe  wolf. 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generationa, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  tbe 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domesticHtion  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.   The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the 

1.  {ThoDTd.,  50.— Xliu,  V.  H.,  ^-t  8.)— I.  (H.  N., 
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flMtotuim  Mom  dnrbv  aojonni  of  Hie  InwA 
lies  in  Egypt :  '  Bat  against  Israd  ahall  not  a  dog 
more  bis  ttmgoe.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Moaaic  taw  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  ahow 
that  dogs  were  the  oommon  scaveDgera  of  tbe 
Inaditisb  camp^  as  thej  stOI  are  in  many  cities  o( 
the  Ent:  ^Neither  rinll  ye  eat  aayfleah  thtt  ia 
torn  of  beaata  in  the  field ;  ye  abaU  cast  it  to  the 
dwB.*  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repealed^  al- 
hued  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  Jewish  hiatoiy.  The 
Dog  was  ooosidered  by  tbe  Jews  as  eminently  an 
unclean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  tbe 
most  contemptuous  inaalta.  It  ia  impossiUe  not  to 
be  stmdt  with  the  rimilarity  which  eziata  in  the 
fedings  of  many  Orimtal  nationa  ai  tbe  pieseirt 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraaec^ogy  of  tbe 
Scriptares  is,  with  litUe  modification,  apidied  to  a 
similar  porpoee.'  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ren- 
eration  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particalarty  at  tbe 
eity  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
bononra.  According  to  Ptutarcb,  howera,  the  an- 
imal loat  this  hi^  rank  by  reason  of  ita  eating  tbe 
tab  of  Apia,  after  Gaml^Ms  had  alain  the  latter 
and  thrown  It  out,  ob  which  oecaaion  no  other  ani- 
mal woold  taste  or  eren  come  n«ur  it.  But  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  <m  this  stoiy,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  oooaected,  as  Wilkinson 
mnarks,  with  the  groap  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
the  dog  is  refffcsented  reeding  on  the  Uood  of  the 
iiiniililninil  ox,  that  there  is  reaaon  to  bettere  the 
aloiTderind  its  origin  from  the  Fenian  idoL  Tbe 
Egyptians,  aa  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
ehase ;  oUters  admitted  into  the  parloor,  or  selected 
aa  the  ocHnpanionB  <^  tiieir  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  •day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
ttn-o^iiMaa.  TheffloatconinonkindawBreaHHt 

,  of  Ibz-dog  and  a  bouod ;  tbegr  bad  also  a  rimt- 
legged  d^,  not  unlike  oar  tnmspit,  whidi  was  a 
great  faToarite  in  the  house.  Hie  fox-dog  qqiears 
to  bare  been  ttie  parent-stot^  of  the  modnn  red 
wild  dog  o[  Egypt,  irtiiob  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towna  of  tlie  lower  country.'* — Tbe  Ai- 
laaisM  Dog  haa  been  noticed  by  biatonana,  Dataral* 
Ma,  and  poeta,  ever  ainee  Eorope  first  began  to  be 
laisied  into  consequence  and  impnrtaoce.  A  aaper- 
natnral  origin  and  infalliUe  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Pioeris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
pRiy,  and  to  tbia  animal  the  eanioe  genealo^sts 
of  antiqai^  ittribated  tbe  origin  of  the  oelefarated 
noe  of  the  sontiieast  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Molosans  and  Sparta.  The  ver^  fine  breed  ttf  dogs 

.  BOW  ftand  very  plentifiilly  in  this  oomerof  Eampe, 
particalarly  m  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tkma  existing  <tf  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  tbe 
same  coantrtes,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  d^en- 
-erated.  Tlie  Mastiff(Ckfits.4iv'*Mfl,L.)  la  another 
ine  and  powerful  species.  Tbn  breed  was  asridn- 
aaaLy  Ibstered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos- 
seasion  of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rotoe,  to  combat  wild  animids  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  eatvU  Jfelttoi  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  ttf  lap-dog.  Tlw  modem  Malteae  dog  is 
a  amaH  qweieB  of  the  ^piel,  and  S0|  peibqa,  was 
theaneient* 
■CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  (Vid.  CAiAMTrt.) 
•CANN'ABIS  (jcdwafcc).  Hemp.  The  «d»va«if 
Aacpof  of  Dtoeoorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Cmaoiu  «(irtH,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  with 
0.  Banhin.  that  Uie  sAvotfif  dypfa  is  the  Aithma 
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•CANTH'ARIS  (sav0qi)^   nan  tte  adoir 

anthcHities  having  stated  of  tbe  Kmffaplc  that  it  ia 
found  among  grain  (Nicander  applies  to  it  ttie  epi- 
thet 9tT^yoc)t  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  is  now  caOed  the  Catitharis,  pr 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  found  }»incipall]r 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet,  and  the  dder,  uid  sddora 
or  never  among  grain,  ^nengd  thinks  it  probaUe 
that  Dioseorides'  was  aomainted  with  two  species 
of  Cantharides  ;  tbe  one  he  pronoonces  to  be  the 
Mylabru  Dioteoridit  (the  same,  probaUy,  mHaSfy- 
ioOTMcicAontttfLatreille  and  Wilson);  tbeethn'be 
is  confident  was  not  the  LjMa  wkmloria,  and  be 
besitatea  whetb«r  to  caD  it  tbe  Mdoi  fntearabaruM. 
Stackhoose,  again,  suggests  that  tbe  Mmdapic  of 
Hieophrastas*  was  the  CurcuHo  gramarius.  "  To 
me  it  now  antears,"  obeerres  Adams,  ^that  the 
common  KovOapif  of  tiie  Greeks  was  the  Mjfi^ma 
cuhorii.  It  is  stin  extensirely  vaed  in  tbe  East  fat 
making  blisteriiw  plasters.* 

CAN'THARlfs  (k^ooc),  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink- 
ing-cop,  fiimished  with  handles  Icanthanu  raja*). 
It  is  said  trr  some  writers  to  have  derived  ita  name 
from  (Hie  CantharuB,  who  first  made  caf»  of  this 
form.*  Tbe  canthaius  was  tbe  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,* who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancient 
vases  holding  it  in  his  band,  aa  in  tbe  tbUowing 
woodcut,  vrtuoh  ia  tikn  from  %  paintmg  oa  an  an- 
cient'vase.* 


*n.  CiMTHABvi  was  also  the  naoie  sf  a  tah, 
which  .£lian  calls  xivOapof  ^aXarrat.  It  is  Ibo 
SparuM  cantkanu,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  th* 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.* 

*III.  Cantrarvs,  the  Beetle.  (  Yid.  Soaeas2SSs.> 
CAMTICUM.  In  tbe  Roman  tiieatre,  belweea 
the  first  and  seccHid  acts,  finte  mosic  appears  t» 
have  been  introduced,*  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actra-,  or, 
if  there  were  tvro,  the  second  was  not  aUowed  to 
spedc  with  the  first  Tbna  Diomedes**  mju,  "  in 
eatUidt  una  imhtm  debet  ww  percMis,  ant  n'  ibiaf*- 
m'nt,  ita  debent  ate,  wt  ex  occulio  una  mi^tU  nee  eot- 
loquatur,  Med  Kcum,  n  opu$  fuerit,  verba  facuU."  In 

1.  (ii.,  M.)--4.  (H.  P.,  Tiii.,  ».)— 3.  (AduM,  Appnd!!  t.'> 
—4.  (Tin.,  Bekit,  17.)— 5.  (Ath«m.,  xi.,  f.  t^ftMn, 
OwBB.,  tT,  M.— nin.,  H.  N.,  XRiT.,  Mt^  t  ».>-«.  <U«enh^ 
SU.,  T.,  S1.~FUb.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii,  U.)— 7.  (HiIli^tM<  PwUim* 
AnttqM,  pL  5S.}— 8.  (Arirtol.,  H.  JL,  vfii.,  13.— ^A^n,  Ap- 
pand.,  ■.  T.MI.  Vianet  FnvdoL,  L,  t,  IM^IO.  (iiL,  p. 
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CAPITE  CEN8I. 


Ite  cutiami,  m  'nolent  gotioolitioD  was  required, 
il  appean  lo  bare  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
of  Ui'm  AndronieaB,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
Klf  to  the  gestidUatioB,  while  another  persoD  aang 
the  reeitatiTe*  The  canticnm  alwaja  formed  a 
ptit  of  a  Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  obeerres  that 
I  Roman  eocnedy  conststa  of  two  parte,  dialogue 
aad  caatieaiB  {Lathue  comaHa  duobuM  tantum 
kii  amtmt,  Heerbie  et  eantko).  Wolf*  endeav- 
ooTB  to  >how  that  cantica  also  occurred  in  tragedies 
ind  the  AteUuue  fabols.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  they  did  io  the  latter ;  they  were  osnaDy  com- 
posed  in  the  I^tin,  and  Bometimee  in  the  Greek 
bnguage,  wbereaa  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellaoe 
ptaja  were  written  in  Oscan.    (Vid.  Atellait^s 

CAPELEl'ON.   (Vid.  Catffoka.) 

*CABER  (rpu/of),  the  he-Goat.  Ctipra  is  the 
name  hr  the  female,  to  which  alS  corresponds  in 
Gnet.  The  generic  ^^idlation  in  the  Linnnan 
^vteai  B  Ccpra  kimu.  The  ancients  were  like- 
*iae  aequinted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  Utex ; 
H  k  niipoaed  lo  be  the  AJa  or  Aiko  of  Denterono- 
mj,*  isd  the  Tpayi?Lafoi  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Uodotns  Sieuhis.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generatire 
prifidfile,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
Ind.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
era,  waa  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
troBooiical  subjects,  and  ia  freqaently  represented 
BDeng  die  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
akar,  both  in  the  Tbebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.* 
'  It  u  a  bet  of  a  stngnlar  natnre,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Staith,  "that,  as  Car  as  geological  obserrations  have 
esmled  over  fossil  organic  remaine,  among  the 
■uttitade  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
gf  nanuniferooB  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
t^eoQiparatiTe  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Caprine  or  Orine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
lij  aatbenbcated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
famd  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
m  the  fcwrlh ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex- 
iss  ia  ereiy  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
hai,  pohapB,  excepted.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  this  ebaa  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  ttoek  of  other  creatnrea  for  the  express  par- 
peae  ef  heiag  the  instruments  irtiich  should  lead 
"ten  to  'wimij  and  peace;  at  least  snch  an  effect 
jnay,  ia  a  gnat  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them;  and, 
if  act  the  firat  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
ksa  be  regarded  aa  the  earliest  passive  meaas  by 
whidi  mankind  entered  npon  an  improving  state  of 
exiateoce.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
aUy  aaong  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
■g.  Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
nl  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
■d,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
uiuilaeniied  into  that  coane  bot  solid  felt  known 
■  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
h  hiMorians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
■Mrial  that  the  black  war-tunics  of  the  Cimhri 
*en  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius ;  and  we 
bow  jt  waa  the  winter  dress  of  the  anxiliary  co- 
IxRta,  and  even,  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
^  10  the  period  erf'  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
ft«  m,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  feit,  even 
•  depth  of  Northern  Eorope';  the  distaff  had 
"•W  ibe  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  the  thread, 
"tefdalted  into  ribanda,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
npkvovan  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
<f  doth.    In  the  riband  plat  {i.  c,  plaid)  we 


'■  A*.,  nL,  — LocuB,  Da  8«luL,  c.  SO.— bidor.,  Orir., 
J»«^T<U-t  (Dm  Cwilini,  p.  n.)— 8.  (w.,4.>— 4,  (ii.,5I.J— 
9.  rViajHM,  lUinm  aad  CMtoMaCAncEgyptiAu,  voL  t., 


see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  most 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  dujing  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribanda  into  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  Sonth,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  hair 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
ia  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Geita 
KuTtlu.  T\ie  d<Hnestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  there  evidence  of 
wool-bearing  animals  croeaing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire."* 

•CAPHU'RA  {ua^pa),  the  Cami^o^tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Gredi  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Launa  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam- 
phor waa  first  introduced  into  medical  praotioe  by 
the  Arabiana. 

CAPILLUS.   {Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  (^p6eid),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  bones, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  or 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibroua  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  required  any  heiding  operation,*  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,*  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  aa  shown  in  the  woodcut  AaiTauii  (p.  79). 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  oa- 
pisira  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vite  capulrala  tigra  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  baa-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  See  the 
annexe4  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  baiter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tached to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (JiaceiUt  co- 
pUlTOTi*).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
miUc  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.* 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  poles  {pah)  or  transverse  rails  (jitga)  of  a 
trellis.' 

The  term  ^pUta  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  {aiXtfrt^  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  (Kitf.  Chisidota.)  Thia  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyaa* 

CAPITA'LIS.   (Ki<i.  Capbt.) 

CA'PITE  CENSI.  (KtiCAFOT.) 


I.  (Giiffith'i  CoTier,  »ol.  it.,  p.  *M,  wqq.>— *.  (CcdiMlK 
19.)— 3.  (VuTO,  De  Re  Rnrt.,  ii.,  «.>-4.  (Orid,  Epirt.,  li., 
80.-Sidati.  ApoU.,  wm.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rrii.,  «, 
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CATinS  DEMINUTIO.   {TU.  Catdt.) 

CAPITO'LIUM.  Thu  word  H  OMd  in  difibnnt 
•icaifioatknu  by  the  Latia  writen^  tke  pdndpal  of 
whicb  ve  tbe  fidlowiiig : 

I.  CinTOLiDii,  a  KuU  teonde  (MceUwii*),  aop- 
pOMd  to  baTe  been  built  Noma,  and  dedicated 
to  Ji^iter,  Jono,  and  Hinerra,*  lituated  in  tbe  Re- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Eequiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
bumble  elruclare,  suited  to  tbe  simidicity  of  tbe  age 
in  wliich  it  was  erected,*  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foondatioo  of  tbe  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  which  it  was  then  djstinpiisbed  as 
the  C^itolium  wtiut.*  Martial*  aUi^ea  to  h  under 
the  name  of  tntiqwHm  Jimem. 

U.  Capitouum,  the  Temfrie  of  Jopiter  Optimna 
Maximos,  in  the  Regio  riii  on  the  Hons  Taipeius,^ 
so  called  from  a  hnmso  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.*  Martial  distinguubes 
Teiy  deari;  tbii  temple  from  the  one  meotioned 
•bore: 

EmUum  ianaa  tat,  iomuf  ttt  tiU  telle  Diana; 
in4€  Momim,  veterem  fretpici»  inde,  Jowm."* 

Tarqoinius  Piisens  fiist  Towed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  tenqtle.  and  commenced  Uie  found- 
ations.** It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
ToQiua,  and  finallj  completed  by  Taniuinius  Superb- 
na  out  of  the  spoils  ooUected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,"  bat  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  607,  by  M.  Horatius.'*  It  was  burned 
down  during  ttie  ciril  wars,  at  tbe  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,'*  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lotatius  Catnlus,  B.C.  69.'*  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by*the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70,'* 
•nd  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ;  apon  whose  dratfa  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuoosly  r^uUt  £or 
the  third  time  by  Domitian.** 

Hie  Capitfdium  contained  three  tem|des  witbin 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  tbe  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  aD  under  the  same  roof*'  In  the  centra  was 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimns  Maximus,"  called  eelU 
Jvvu,"  and  hence  be  is  described  by  Ovid**  as 
"medU  qui  sedet  «de  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
wsB  on  the  ririit  whence,  perb^  the  allusion 
oi  Horace,"  "rroximot  illi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
konoret and  that  of  Juno  upon  tbe  left  t  but  com- 
pare IdTTi'*  Jopiter  Optimus  Hazimus,  Jmo  r^ 
Bt,  et  MlnerTa,**  and  Orid,**  which  i^ssages  are 
considered  by  some  writera  to  give  Jano  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerra.  The  representation  oC  tbe 
Cqiiidhan  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  frtm  a 


Tbe  eiact  portion  oocopied  bj  this  tonple  has 
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been  die  sobjeet  of  nmdi  dilute.  Some  wiftrai 
consider  it  to  have  been  upcm  the  north,  and  some 
npwi  tbe  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capib^us ;  some, 
that  it  stood  u(wn  a  different  snmout  from  tike  srx, 
or  fortress,  with  the  tnttrmm/nm  between  them ; 
othen,  that  it  was  witiiin  the  snt,  irtiieh  is  agafai 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  which 
oveihangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  Tbe  reader  will  find  tbe  subject  faily 
discussed  in  the  following  works :  Mailian.,  Urh. 
Rota.  Topogr.,  ii.,  1,  6.-4)onat.,  De  Urh,  Ron. — 
Locio  Mauro,  AntuAila  di  ilMwt.— Andreas  Fulvio, 
id.— Biondo,  Xonui  Autosrsf Mardini,  JEonw  .dn- 
fiM,  T.,  14.— Bonaen  and  Hattner,  Jbsdbrntwu 
Amuw— Niebnhr,  Hitt,  Ibm.,  vol.  L,  p.  fiOt,  ttansL 
ni.  Gafitolium  is  acHnetimea  put  for  the  wlu^ 
mount,  including  both  sommits,  as  well  as  tbe  is 
temumtiutm,  whicb  was  originaDy  called  Hons  Sa- 
turnius,'  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,*  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  bf 
the  Sabines ;  and,  finally,  Mona  Capitdinos,  for  tin 
reason  already  stated;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  tiie  name  of  Taipeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  tbe  scene  of  her 
^struetion,'  viz.,  tbe  rock  from  whidi  criminals 
were  cast  down.  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  withet  Tarpeiau, 
so  (^ten  applied  by  the  poets  to  if^iaetf  has  bent 
brought  fbrward  as  a  pmot  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  oo^ 

Koves  that  it  stood  apon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Dont.  At  other  times  eapitotmm  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that  one  app»- 
rentty  distinct  ftom  tbe  arx;*  which  obecotity  is 
fardier  increased,  beeanae,  on  the  other  hand,  «r> 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  motut,*  and  at  oth- 
en for  one  of  the  snounita  only.* 

711616  were  tliree  approaches  from  tba  Forum  to 
the  Mons  Capitotinus.  Hie  first  was  by  a  flight  of 
100  steps  {eenhun  ^oiiw'),  which  led  directly  to  tbe 
side  of  tbe  Tarpeun  Rock.  The  other  two  were 
tbe  divuM  CapUaliitiu  and  dimu  Amj/H,'  one  of  which 
entered  on  tbe  nortli,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  TuUiani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  ot  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palszxo  de'  Consultori ;  bat 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitoliuus  and 
which  the  divns  Asyli,will  d^iend  uimmi  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  an  and  Temple  of  Jopiter  Opti- 
mns Maximns. 

The  epithets  aiires'  and  fiitgau"  are  iDnstratire 
of  the  materials  with  viiich  toe  Tem|de  of  Jupiter 
O.  M.  was  adorned :  its  bronze  gates,**  and  gilt  fjeil- 
ings  and  tiles.**  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
1S,000  talents.'* 

IV.  CAriTouoit  it  also  used  to  distingoish  tbn 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome.** 
CAPrrULUM.  (Fi^  CoLcasA.) 
*CAPNIOS  or  CAPNOS  (cdtrvisr  or  kokvAc),  a 
pbmt  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  refotring  to 
the  Fianaria  offieimUiM,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  par- 
vtjhrt.  Lam.  It  is  tbe  Fel  terrm  of  ScrUMmins  Lar- 
gos.'* The  jnice  of  this  plant  was  naed,  aeoordin^ 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  irf'cqdtthalmia.'*  It  deriTes  its 
name  from  its  jotoe,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  af- 


1.  Cam,  Da  Utm.  UU,  t.,  41.)— I.  fld.,  t.,  41.— Diony. 
iii..  >  IBS ;  iT-  p.  ft7.)--4.  (Vai«,  L  c)-4.  <DMars.,  x.f 
611.-LiT.,  i.,  &  i  ii.,  8.— AbL  CalL,  t.,  1».>-*.  (Iif,  i.,  «  , 
— S.  (Compara  Lir.,  ii.,  40;  lii.,  19;  t.,  41.— liar,  iii,  9|  _^ 
Tim.,.SD.,Tiii.,  Ua.— 8OTT,adV)rB,  L«.)>-7.  (Tadt.,  Ttkat  ' 

iii,  71.)  —8.  (Taeat,  L  e  )— «.  (Virg,  .Sn,  Tiii-  348.)  la 
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fctiif  ttem  fik«  amoke  (Koinit).  Ita  flower  is 
psrple.  ne  modem  Ore^  oall  this  (laot  cdnve 

Mwi;MpTO.   Sibtborp  foood  it  ftowing 
imtduOf  m  etdtiTsted  plaoes.* 

•CAPFARIS  (jcamrapic),  a  plant  which  Spreogd, 
SudAooK,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Ctfftru  Sfmom,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bosh.  Sih- 
dinp,  howrrer,  ia  in  favoor  of  a  Tariety  of  the  C. 
S/moM,  to  wbidi  he  gives  the  name  of  Cafptri$ 
«Mte.*  Diaseondes  mentioiiB  sereral  kinds  from 
dftraat  CO— iiieB,  all  diflteinf  in  their  qoditiaB. 
The  bMt  eHae  ftoni  Caiia,  tha  iiaxt  bt  the  order  of 
nent  fiun  Arygia.' 

•C&PRA.  the  Bbe-Qoat,  the  ^  of  the  Oieeka. 
{7U.  Can.) 

*CAP1l£A,  a  wild  die-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
<rfwildggstgeiMnUf.  Pliny^speaksof  it  as  being 
poooMsaAcfa  Terr  keea  siglit,  whkh  maj,  peifaapa, 
■ba^  it  with  tta  Dsrca*,  or  Gaidle.  CvTier, 
howefw;  nakea  FUny's  C^tna  the  same  with  the 
Cem$  Carteba,  L..  or  Roebuck.  (Kid.  Doboab.*) 
•CAPJUFICATIO,  the  process  of  oaprificatioa, 
or  I  ripeaiiw  of  figs  on  the  domeatic  tree  by  means 
of  inaectB  £and  on  the  wild  fig.    The  prooess  is 
dcacnbed  briefly  hf  Enstathius,*  and  mora  at  large 
bjr  Pbij.'  The  fiiraier,  speaking  of  the  wild  ^- 
tmt,  mjt  that  what  are  caUed  f^tr  ("  little  gnats") 
fm  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
ad  atreo^hen  it  to  sadi  a  dMree  as  to  inreTent 
ito  &lliBg  off  fmn  the  tree.  The  latter  remaAs 
Ott  Ike  wiU  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnata  (culi- 
ttt)i  vhiAt  iriWD  the  natal  tree  decaya,  and  Ails  to 
aflbrd  then  nutrimeat,  betake  Ihemseives  to  the 
doantic  tree,  and,  penetnting  by  their  bites  into 
the  but  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselres, 
the  heat  of  the  son,  which  causes  the  fhiit  into 
vkiefa  th^  hare  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
wnsnme,  alao,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  ihiit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
tMy.  Tbe  process  aC  cainificatiAi,  as  giren  by 
Bodem  antbocitiea,  is  as  fbUows :    The  operalioo 
k  reodoBd  naeeaaary  by  the  two  foUowiog  Acts, 
uoely,  that  the  cnhiTated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
|sn,  fcrnab  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
■re  sbmidaat  npon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
thit  the  dower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  m^e  of  the 
neqitacie  which  constitatea  the  finit.   It  is  buiee 
fcod  seetssaiT  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
ining  the  figs  with  bnuiehea  and  Ifanbs 
flowers  from  the  wM  fig-tree,  thus 
the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
the  garden :  and  from  thrae  wild  flow- 
w>  Hw^  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
die  winga  aiid  tegs  of  smaU  insects  which  are 
Mt^  iolMbit  the  finut  of  the  wild  fig."* 

*CAPRIFI'CUS  iipive6f,  ipivSt),  tbeVild  fig-tree, 
AeAka«  Osraes,  L.  (Ftd.  Srca,  ud  CAPXinoAno.) 
■CU>RTMULGTJS.  (Vid.  Aioothslas.) 
*C  iPROS  Umrpot),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Sa«as  Apgr.  iVii.  Sua.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mi  ftui  highly  esteemed  hj  that  people,  and  it  waa 
Vntaiy  to  serve  op  irhole  onea  at  table.  Honoe 
ietamr  was  termed  aena  eaput,  or.  as  we  would 
^be  "  head  dish hence,  also,  the  language  of 
^nal  ia  speaking  ctf  the  wild  boar,  "  ammMl  frm- 
I  "wnmd  naium,"  "  an  animal  ham  far  tiie  sake 
(loqaeta.'** 
*- .  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zetu  Aper  of  Unnens, 
*k  in  Italian  Rvmia,  and  in  French  Saxglur. 
^  amall  yeUowiah  fiah,  inhabiting  the  Medlter- 
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raoeas,  and  is  the  same  with  the  perca  pwiSs  of 
Brunnich.* 

OAFSA  (disk  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUH,  was 
ihe  box  for  h(dding  books  among  the  Rmnana. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beeoh-wood,* 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  do  donbt 
respecting  their  form,  since  tliey  are  often  placed 
by  the  aide  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  capaa 
with  six  xbUs  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at 
PoMpeii. 


There  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  any  difflw- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  the  scrinium,  except 
that  tiie  hitter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  oonsideraUe  number  of  nUs 
(wrtnw  da  magm^}.  Boxes  used  for  preserring 
other  things  besides  bodes  were  alao  called  cai»a,* 
while  in  the  serinia  noduag  aiqieara  to  have  beea 
k^  but  bo(dn,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaTes  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
cbeats  were  called  ovarii,  and  alBO  autode*  terin^ 
ionm  i  and  the  slares  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  yonng  masters, the  books,  dec.,  of  the  sons 
of  respectable  Romana,  when  tiiey  went  to  school, 
were  alao  called  oqnarli  ( Qsan  nquitur  eu^at 
mgutUt  vsnutAi  ciqwe').  We  accordingly  And 
them  meotioDod  together  with  the  pvdagogl  {ccm- 
ttat  fuotdam  ettm  fmiagogia  ttatftariiMmopnMiit 
fweaiof*). 

When  the  eqisa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sesled  or  kept  under  locdc  aadkey/  whence 
Horace*  a«jra  to  his  woA,  Odif  ft  cAwm,  tt  grata 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  <^  three  diflbrent  elaasea 
of  slaTSS : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  {Vid.  Batbs, 
p.  147.)  In  later  timea  ^sy  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  prKfectns  TjgUnm.^*  S.  Of  thoae 
who  had  the  care  of  the  oapsK,  in  which  books  and 
IMters  were  kept.  (Fid.  Cafsa.)  8.  Ofttnaswbo 
carried  the  books,  &0.,  of  boys  to  adiool.  (Fid. 
Caha.)  • 
CAPSULA.  (rid.  CArsA.) 
CA'PULUS  {K&irn,  Ao^),  the  hOt  of  a  sword. 
This  waa  oommtmly  made  of  wood  or  h^m,  but 
sometimes  of  itory"  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
onboesed**  or  sdomsd  with  gems  {eapulit  radianti- 
»N#  owM)."  Phllostratns>*  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  brant^  with  its  buds. 
These  Taloable  swords  descended  frcnn  f^her  to 
scm.**  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  fiither  Mpm,  be  is  known  br 
the  earring  upon  the  irory  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  is 


1.  {AiMot.,  H.A.,  iL,  13.— AdwM-AppMid.,     ».)-*  (H. 
N.,  XTi.,  84.}-l.  (Mut.,  f.,  «.)— 4.  (ITiii,  H.  N.,  xTj  18, 
Mut.,      8.)-5.  (Jm,  Sat.,  i.,  IIT.)-*.  (Snrt..  Not.,  ».J— 
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CARACAUA. 


ttus  sared  fram  beinf  poiaoMd  bj  lha  MaBito 
which  Medea  bu  admioutered.* 

The  hudlBB  of  Iuutob  weie  nwde  of  the  Mune 
maieriali,  and  abo  of  uaber.*  Of  the  benit^ 
and  elabmoe  woitaninshq)  Mmetimes  beatinrad  oo 
Icnife-handleB.  ft  jodgmeot  mar  be  fonned  from  the 
tluee  apeciiaeal  here  iatniduoed.* 


The  tenn  camUut  ia  likewise  apfdied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  piougb  ay  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  Abatbdh,  p.  60. 

CAPUT,  tbe  bead.  Tbe  teim  "  head"  ia  aOea 
ued  br  tbe  Roman  writers  as  eqnivalmt  to  per- 
son" or  "  homan  being."*  B7  an  easy  tranaitioa, 
it  was  used  to  signifT'  "  life  :"  thus,  eapUe  iamiuri, 
pUcti,  &c.,  are  eqaiTalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  atatua, 
dvil  conditioQ ;  and  the  peraons  who  were 
teied  in  the  tables  of  the  crasnr  are  Bpi ' 
eapUa,  snnetimes  wiUi  the  addition  ofJUe  word 
dcium,  and  sometimes  noL*  Tbos  tobn«giBtered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  iSoiput  kaiere  : 
and  a  slave  and  afiUus  familias,  in  this  sense  cnT  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  capiu.  The  sixth  class 
of  Serriiis  Tullius  comprised  tbe  pndetarii  and  tbe 
capite  ceusi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
propo^,  were  barely  rated  aa  so  many  Aeadof  eiti- 
sens.* 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  atatos  was  aaidto  be 
eapite  miimtus,  demiiaitus,  or  eapitit  tniimJ'  The 
phrase  ><  eapUt  demiiuiert  was  also  applioaUe  in 
case  itf  a  Toluntaiy  change  of  atatos.' 

Capitia  miwitio  is  defined  by  Gaiua*  to  be  stsfiu 
fermiwio,  A  Ronan  eitiieo  poaaeased  Jt&ertaf, 
dvUaa,  and  familia, :  tbe  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas  and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  famtlia),  con- 
stituted the  maxinm  capitis  deminutio.  This  oti- 
tis demioutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at*  the  census,  or  neglected  tbe  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  tuctnti.  The  tn- 
eennis  was  liable  to  be  aold,  and  so  to  lose  bis  lib- 
erty ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concomed  citi- 
zenship and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  oa\j  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  bis 
freedom.  {Vid,  BANitHHsm,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  albo  be 
sold.^*  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  topather  with  bis 
liberty,  but  he  m^ht  recover  than  on  returning  to 
his  country.    {YUL.  Pobtlimimiov.)   Persons  con- 


1.  (Orid,  Met.,  Tii.,  m.)-%.  {H  •!  Eol  Xl&ll  ^Y^(  r(- 
wrrai:  Enatath.  ULDioiiyi.,XB3.] — 3.  (Honllkacoii,  jutiq.  Ex* 
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demned  to  igoominions  punishments,  as  to  the 
mines,  sostamed  the  maxima  capitis  demmutio.  A 
free  wcumb  who  cohabited  with  a  dave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  tbe  ownev  «f  tbe  slave,  became 
an  anoOa,  by  a  senatns  coosnltum  pasaed  ia  ^ 
time  of  Claudius.  > 

The  loss  of  dnitoM  only,  as  when  a  man  wai  in- 
terdicted from  fire  and  water,  waa^  media  capitis 
demmutio.   {Yid.  Baniuhsht.) 

Hie  change  of  ftmilia  by  aih^oD,  and  by  tbe  in 
maonm  ecmveotio,  was  tbe  minima  capitis  deminn- 
tio.  A  &ther  who  was  adrogated  su^red  the  mini- 
ma capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  ohildien  were 
transferred  into  tbe  power  of  the  adoptive  father. 
A  eon  who  was  emancipated  by  tiis  father  also  sus- 
tained the  minima  capitis  deminutio ;  the  cause  of 
which  could  not  be  Uie  eircumstanee  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  potestas,  for  that  made  tbe 
son  a  Uberam  caput ;  but  tbe  cause  waa,  or  was 
cmisideied  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  bj  n^idi  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  oapitale,  or  poena  ""pj*"*",  was  one 
which  aflfeetad  a  citizen's  caput. 
CAPUT.  {Vid.  iMTSssaT  or  Mowzt.) 
CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothaayera 
iJuruMfiuM)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  Of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  e(qieciaUy  directed  their  attention  was  tbe  liv- 
er, the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
tiave  been  called  the  cdpuf  extanuti*  Any  diseaae 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vooraUe  omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  andperfeet,  it 
was  believa^iflJ^cate.gpod  fortone.  Tie  haras- 
ed  it  into  two  pacts,  one  called  fammarit, 
ther  ItoatiUa:  from  the'  former  they  foreloH 
the  &ie  of  friends,  frcan  the  latler  that  of  enemies. 
Thus  we  read*  that  the  bead  of  ^  Uver  was  muti- 
lated by  the  knife  of  the  operator  tin  the  "  familiar" 
part  {capvi  jectkoria  a  fauaUan  pgrte  eanmy,  which 
was  slways  a  bad  sign.  But  the  wwd  **  caput" 
here  seems  of  doubtful  ap}dicati<m ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  tbe  convex  upper  part  of  tbe  liver,  or 
one  of  tbe  prominences  of  tbe  various  lobes  whic^ 
form  its  lower  and  irregulariy  concave  ^art.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natnnU  to  'Udemand 
it  tbe  upper  part,  which  is  CanaeA  of  two  prom- 
niencea,  called  the  great  and  sm^  or  right  and  left 
labm.  If  no  caput  was  foood,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
{nUtU  trittmM  meeiien  fotuit) ;  if  well  ddflned,  or 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omoi.* 
*CARA,  a  plant.  (Kuf.  Cabsuk.) 
*CAR'ABUS  (fcofxi&if },  a  cmstaceous  anukal,  <^ 
wbi(^  thCTe  is  frequent  mention  in  the  class  in.  It 
is  the  Lociuta  of  Flioy,  in  French  Um^aute.  There 
is  Bome  difficulty,  remarks  Adams,  m  deteraiaing 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  api^iea.  SchMider 
thinks  it  waa  certainly  not  the  Csaeer  ktmmv; 
and  be  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  tbe  C  de- 
pha** 

CARACAXLA  was  an  outer  garment  asrt  in 
Oaid,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  laoema.  ( Vid.  Lx- 
oBBiTA.)  It  waa  first  introdneed  at  Rome  by  the 
Empraor  Anrelioa  Antoninna  Baaaianua,  who  tm>- 
pelled  all  the  people  tb^  came  to  court  to  wejj  it. 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracdla' 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  ai^a-u> 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caraealia 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  revh  the  ankle.  It 
wud  became  common  among  the  Romans,  an  A  gtr-: 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caneallae  AntothisDi 


1.  {Uln.,  Tna.,  II.— ComiMn  Tacit.,  Ann.,  stt., 
Snat.,  V^.,  n.)-a.  {Plia,  hTn.,  «i,  V,  a.  73.>— 1 
Till.,  ».)— 4.  (Cic.,  Da  Dir.,  li.,  IS,  IL— UVq  xsrii.^i^)-^ 
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tofttiigmrii  than  from  the  OiBie  eanoanes^  It 
nuOy  had  a  bood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  bj 
f^dagj.  Jfvniie*  speaks  of  "^■ffioteMMirw  |>iif- 
dfcrtriisi  is  madim  ttrteaOanm  wad  Mhafu*  enatt- 

CARBATINA.  (Fii  Pmo.) 
•CAIlBUN(nn,US  {mSpaO,  tbe  CiAancle,  « 
tndam  itoBe,  deriTing  its  name,  both  in  Oreek 
and  Litis,  mm  its  reaemUance  to  a  solall  ijpiited 
cod.  Tte  ndesU  called  by  these  two  Duoes  all 
tbe  red  iiMifaieal  senu,  which  have  since  been 
diatinpAted  bf  the  dWsraDt  appenatkm  of  Raby, 
Gamt,  &e^d  of  whidi  they  resarded  merely  as 
meies  of  Ute  CvbuDcle.  Theophrastus  and  Stiu- 
M  enoownle  the  Caithaginiaii  and  Garamantiao 
caiboaoali  aoioog  those  moet  id  repute.  "  Those 
eaiteBdah"  otaaerves  Dr.  Momre,  '<whidi  PUay 
calk  AUaidie,  beeassB  ibej  ware  out  and  fotUk- 
ed  at  Alabada,  wen  preekras  ^naets,  still  eaUed 
bj  sooe  Buaei^agiflts  Alabaodmes  or  AJamaodfaies. 
Wbit  ke  lAerward  says  of  Ab^MMd^  oaibunoles, 
utieb  woe  darker  cofoored  and  router  than  oth- 
ers, aaj  be  exptaioed  by  suppoeing  uiat  mar  Ala- 
basd>  bothprecioag  and  coounoD  garpeta  were  Qb- 
tuMd."  The  tana  CMmmkAm  was  also  apftted 
tDa^ewsof  UacfciiiaifalBiOn  aoooontof  its  lih»- 
KM  to  a  qaeocfaed  coal,  and  oat  whidi  mimKa 
«CR  nmetaDBa  made.* 

CARCER.  Career  (kerker,  Oer.,  yepyipa,  GmA) 
u  WBiBcted  with  tpmof  and  eyryu,  the  guttural  be- 
itgaUdMaged  with  the  aspirate.  Thus  also  Var- 
Jit* "  ftocvr  •  cvwMxds  fluid  jfrakttotfiu' cart.** 

CiMta  (Gans).  loqirisooiiMiit  was  bbUodii 
and  uBo^  tbe  Greeks  as  a  kgal  poaishmeat  for 
adaen ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
sf  hxoiaf  priaooers  in  omfineinrat.  We  do^  in- 
deed, Bad  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
ifliw;  but  these  are  not  altofether  kutances  of 
itsbeinsnsed  as  a  paHishment.  Tluu  the  ftnners 
•f  the  datiee,  and  thdr  bondameo,  were  liaUe  to 
Bpnaoomeot  if  the  dotiee  were  notpaid  byaspeoH 
fied  time;  bat  the  object  of  this  was  to  prarent  tbe 
escape  of  de&oltera,  and  to  eosure  regnluity  of 
ftjmeaL*  Again,  persons  who  had  been  muteted 
B  penhies  might  be  confined  till  they  Jiad  paid 
thcBL*  The  also,  if  the^ewotsed  the  rights 
of  eiiiieniMp,  were  sobjeet  to  tiie  same  conseqaen- 
CHL*  MsnsTar.wereadofadrtT^fbrUieft;  but 
this  was  a  wp^rrlfttifta,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  tbe  option  of  the  court 
vbich  tried  tie  ease ;  and  the  Stoftof  itself  was  not 
*i>  inpneoBBunt,  bat  a  pnUic  exposure  in  the  iro- 
Amuc^  orstodts,  for  fire  dajs  and  n^bts— the  rd 
n-  Mwo9ac  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
aust  eases  of  theft  the  Athenians  |Ht>ceeded  by 
"ciTfl  action and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
^efendaat  (cl  rip  Uiav  iiiofv  xXomit  dAoi^),  he  bad 
to  pay,  by  way  of  tepara^oa,  twice  the  valae  of  the 
Mlea  property:  this  was  refuired  by  lav.  The 
V'frif^^/iawnaiibeiuentum  of  the  court*  Still 
Ike  ika  of  imprisooment  ser  «,  as  a  punishment, 
*ai  BBt  strange  to  tbe  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
Halo*  pn^ioaes  to  have  three  frisoos :  oae  of 
•w  was  to  be  a  vu^povior^ptw,  w  peniteoUaiy ; 
Mbff  a  place  of  poaishmeat — t  sort  of  peod  aet- 
ihaeat  awaj  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  difl^nt  ooontries  were  caDed  by 
■buol  names  :  thus  there  was  the  'Ayovxslov,  in 
jW;  the  Ksodor,  at  Sparta;  the  U^^,  at 
Oa  Kmc**    Corinth ;  aBd,anongtbeIoai- 


ans,  tbe  yopyipa,  as  at  Samoe.*  The  prism  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  deejuunffiuw,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  eopbeitisra,  olKitfia.  It  was 
lAiefiy  nsed  as  a  guardboase,  or  |daee  of  execo- 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  tbe  paUio  officer* 
called  U>e  eleven,  ol  Meita.  One  gate  in  the  piison, 
thioogh  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  emeu- 
tioQ,  was  called  tA  l^apuyelov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  deO*. 
Thus,  in  the  o^  of  the  potAarrai,  or  senators,  oo- 
ears  the  phrase  oMi  d^w  'Adifvaiov  oMna.  Henoe 
we  have  the  phrase  Mta/t^c  fvXoxq,*  the  "libera 
cnstodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  that  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
ccMifined  within  a  prison. 

CAaciB  (Roman).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  Ancos  Marciua,  overhanging  the 
Foium.'  This  was  enlarged  by  Senrioa  Tnllins, 
who  added  to  it  a  aoutenain  or  dnngeon,  caUed 
from  him  the  ToBianum.  Salluat*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonewtnrk.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,*  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  ciQ',  which  was 
sometimes  donUy  gnarded  in  times  of  slarm,  and 
was  the  chief  olgect  of  attadc  in  many  conspirades.* 
Tarro*  telb  ns  that  the  TuHianum  was  also  named 
"  Laotnmis,"  fnnn  some  quarries  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  sllusion  to  tbe  "  Lau- 
tumitt"  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  later  times  tbe  whole  bnilding  was  called 
the  '*  Mamatiae."  Cloae  to  it  were  tbe  Scaln  Qe- 
monix,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodiea  of  tboea 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rum, to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.' There  were,  however,  other  prisons  b(»ideB 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  genendly  lefer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appios  Claodios,  tbe  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death.** 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  |daca 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  TuUianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust^'  tells  us  that  Len- 
tulus,  an  acoompliee  (tf  CatUipe,  was  strangled  there. 
Uvy  also"  speaks  of  a  conapinrtor  being  ^Ugaiau  m 
TuUinmnL,  which  in  another  panage'*  is  ouerwiae 
expressed  by  the  words  nc  iinftnortm  demutus  car- 
cerem,  tueatuMque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  ro- 
bur,"  if  we  may  jud^  from  the  words  of  Festns: 
"  Robw  in  cartert  imiur  ur  toau,  no  pradfitMiar 
nuUefieonm  genua."  This  identity  &  &Jther  titan 
1^  ttte  ose  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  executi(»i  in  the  followiiig  -passages :  "  /»  robon 
et  tmebru  extpirare."^*  "Mabtirat  attttim  (so.  Tar* 
peium)  mtniteri.""  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  eataaaa 
—et  Italum  nAur.*'^* 

CAR'CERES.   (Fid.  Cisous.) 

•CARCHARTAS  {Kopxafxat),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  Frendi 
Reqtan.  The  scientific  name  is  Sqiuda*  earehariaa, 
L.,  or  Ctu-ehariaa  mdgaria,  Cuvier.  -The  Carchari-. 
as  is  the  same  with  ue  Lamia,  of  Aristotle,"  Galen, 
and  Pliny  the  Xdfjvii  of  Oppian  \  the 
Ttoi  ("  sea-dog")  of  iClian and  the  xapxapof  kvu» 
of  Lycopbron.**  It  has  also  been  called  by  soma 
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CARODOUM. 

Pi$tu  Jtnmt  fton  ita  baring  been  mppowd  to  be 
the  iMi  whidi  nnllowed  Jona.* 

CARCBE'SIUM  (/ufixi^tw),  a  beaker  or  dhnk- 
ing-cap,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ia  rery  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  pren  bj  Ja- 
piter  to  Alcmena  on  the  ni^  of  his  visit  to  her.' 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  It 
waa  nuicfa  emptojed  in  libations  trf'Uood,  wine,  milk, 
and  hmey.*  The  annexed  woodoitt  represeota  a 
magnificent  carcbesiani,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  a(  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  represwtatioDS  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  consideraUy  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  bandies 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  btod. 


The  same  tenn  was  oaed  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship^  that  is,  the  atnioture  sorroundiog  the  mast 
immediatdy  above  the  yard  (tid.  AirrKirifA),  into 
which  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  (kic  mmmi  superal  carehaia  tM/i'*}.  tOa 
was  probably  called  "  carcbesiom"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  tbe  cup  of  that  name.  The 
oenichi  or  other  tackle  may  lure  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  tbe 
handles  of  the  cup  (nmmitat  iss/i,  per  ywam  fmu 
trajieiunt  f  foramina,  qua  mmmo  tiuUi  fimea  recipi- 
unf).  Pindar*  calls  the  yard  of  a  dilp  "  Vba  yote  of 
its  earcbesinm,"  an  expressioa  wdl  suited  to  tbe 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carcheeia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  fbr 
Hiero  XL  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  tbe  smallest.  Breastworics  (du/ra- 
Kta)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
tiie  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  {rpoxti- 
Uoi,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.*  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carcbesiom  was  called  "  the  distaff"  (iJAoKan;), 
oorreqioading  to  oar  topmaat  ot  topgallant-mast.** 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  B<Mnetimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  eflTect  when  seen 
ftom  a  distance  (ludda  qua  splendent  »umm  carehe- 
ns  vuUi}^).  The  earcbesinm  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  {verealUe"),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  lyipaiatns  of  pnlleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
Borane. 

*CARCIN'njM  iiiapKlvtw),  according  to  Pennant, 
1  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Benurdttt,  Linn.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
ffict,  however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
oaroe  Carcimon  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 

1.  (Aduu,  Appflnd.,  ■.  V.)— S.  (PhBrecrdM,  p.  97-lM,  «d. 
stars.)—!.  (iJkenau,  xt.,  Macrob.,  Sot.,  r.,il.y~4. 
tSuiiha,  Frw^Virf.,  Gmm.,  it.,  380.— .Xn.,  t.,  77.— Orid, 
ll«L,  TU.,  SU.~Sut.,  AidiiU.,  ii..  0.— AthoMU,  t.,  M.)— «. 
(L«ciL,  Sat.,  iii.— Eniip.,  'Hm..  107.— SchoL,  ad  too.) — 0. 
(Sv*.  in  JEa.,  77.)— 7.  <N(«iii«,  a.  t.)— S.  (Nan.,  v.,  M.) 

(MoBobioo,  a|L  AUWB.,  t.,  49.)— 10.  (ApoUoa.  Rhod.,  i., 
MS.— Sc^,  ad  Uc— Athewna,  ».,  4V.)— II.  (Cauau,  ap. 
Na^iMnMM>  tUL,  aL)-M.  (TUnif  ^  S..  S.  10.-MMite. 


CABOUUfOMDlL  | 

oeawhldih)dge  tbeniMlvcataitheenii^.Mb  «f 
the  mtdlusca,  and  whidk  the  Latins  designated  by 
the  synonymous  appellatimi  CkiweU*.  Aldrovan- 
dos,  Gesoo',  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  other 
modem  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  denomina- 
tion ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  of  P^giinu 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  whidi  the  andents  des- 
ignated a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  tbe  bcacbynioos 
erustaceaf  Aristotle  mentions  the  &ot,  sow  an 
weB  estaUished,  that  tbe  shdl  serving  aa  an  habi- 
tation to  tbe  Csmmoft  or  Pagunu  was  not  of  its 
own  fonnatioa ;  that  it  bad  possessed  itself  ofitaf-  . 
ter  the  death  of  tlie  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  Its  body  was  not  adhetent  \o  I 
it,  as  is  that  of  tlie  last-mentioned  animaL' 

*CAB.'CINU8(c^wiMr),tbegenosCraccror  Crai,  i 
o[  wfaidi  many  qieeies  an  desoibed  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Vdvet- 
crab,  mCatuer  vehuinuat  L.'  The  KopKiPOf  mro- 
/uor  bdongs  to  the  genus  7^^Jbi««.  "Thisspecies  | 
of  cnUi  enjoyed  a  great  ceMirity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  SOS  it  tm  tbe  coins  of  Agiigeatuin  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  lepresented  with  so  much  tmib  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mislake  it.  PartioulariBention  is 
msde  of  this  cnutMeetm  in  the  writings  of  PliBj, 
Diosoorides,  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  tbe  4rm- 
ewM' Gronzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  ftom  their 
desiccative  qualUies,  to  thoae  who  bad  been  bittea 
by  a  nad  dog,  eitber  by  onploying  tboae  aafaea 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  .£liao,  tbe  fresh-water  crabs,  aa  wdl  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  tbe  inandationa  of 
tbe  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
tbe  neighbourhood.  Tbe  kind  tii  Crustacea  termed 
by  modem  naturalists  Oeypode  is  probably  tbe  aame 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  bjr  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeua  ('Iinrnif),  or  "  Horseman.** 
— With  regard  to  tne  Cancer  Pixnotieree,  or  small 
Crab,  md.  PiHirorHTLAx.* 

•CARDAMINE  {KopSofuv^),  tbe  second  species 
of  %tff6fdpu>v.  The  term  is  applied  by  nuxlem 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses. 
{Vid.  SiBmsaiUH.)* 

*C ARDAMCmUM,  accordii^  to  Pliny.*  a  qiecies 
of  aromatic  sbrab,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  tbe  parent  plant   This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.    The  Roman  writer  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
beet,  was  of  a  very  bri^  green,  and  bard  to  brealc 
tqi ;  the  aeoond  was  of  a  wfaitisb-ied  cohMir ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hoe ;  the  fimrth  and 
worst,  of  difllbrent  colours,  having  little  odomr,  and 
very  friable.  The  Gardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  Uiat  of  Cottue,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car- 
dam<Hnum  of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  ttut  erf"  tbe  ancients,  and  is  the 
fimit  or  seed  of  the  .ifNasutm  Cardamoimtm.  It 
oonies,  not  Ihmi  Arabia,  as  Ftiny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  io^ed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  tbe  overiand  trade 
through  Arabia.   Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
tbe  nesent  day,  tbe  large,  medium,  and  small  siscd. 
M.  Bonaatre  thinks  that  MnfamaMMm  meana  "  azno- 
mnm  in  bosks,**  or  **hnA-am«nam**  (amonw  i 
quee),  the  Egyptian  term  harik  meaning,  as  he  sayv, 
"a  husk."    Other  etymologists,  however,  madte 
Uie  term  in  question  come  m>m  KopSta,  "  a  heart,'" 
and  Sfiofiov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  **  strsngtlaeia. 
iog,  exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum."* 

1.  (OiHBtb'a  Caviar,  nl.  ziih  p.  SH.)-4.  (Adaaw,  Appond 
a.  v.)-*.  (GiUkh>i  Cwiw,      xlK.,  p.  t!8,  — w  t-A  ^  j — 
irrm*^  s.  VJ-*  (H.     liL,  II.)-*  (KmI  Plifc,l.«.>  *• 
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CARDUUS. 


•CARD'AlfDK  (KopSofKn^),  i  apeaifls-  of  plant. 
Senate  moarics  that  ^nmgei  holds  it  to  be  Uie 
Lipiiam  mtivwm,  or  ctdtiraled  Pefipesr-won ;  Stack- 
teve,  hwwTOi,  is  At  tte  SUymrum,  natttir^Mm, 
or  Watep^reas ;  irtifle  Contf  thiaks  it  is  either 
ifce  LtfiUmM  ferfoliahm,  or  OrientaU,  Toumefort 
-  There  can  be  little  doabt,"  obserres  Adams, 
■dut  it  was  aaortof  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
be  detenaiaed  with  any  degree  of  certainty."* 

CAitDO  {*np6s,  orpoftvf,  tnpA^y^,  yirf>^)> 
abing^a|ini. 

The  ftat  fgnre  in  the  annend  woodont  is  de- 
sigiied  to  *ow  the  general  limn  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  It  with  a  piTot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  h)  in 
aoeint  raaaiBB  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
The  seeond  ifare  represmta  a  tmnse  hinge  in  the 
ECTptiii  caBeetioa  of  the  British  Moseam :  its 
pivot  (1)  ii  encdy  eylindrioal.  Under  these  is 
diawnthethRdiold  of  atemide,  or  other  large  edi- 
tee,  with  die  plan  of  the  fidding-doora.  The  pivots 
noK  is  boles  fitted  to  receiTa  them  (t,  1%  each  of 


is  in  an  angle  b^iind  the  antepogmentum 
(WAnwreo  «raAw  wtrideiu  in  limine  cardo'').  This  rep- 
meoialkm  illustrates  the  foUowiog  accoont  of  the 
keataug  down  at  doors  :  "  Jomne  endna  funditus 
tar^mhu  freatemuiUitr."'  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  do&s  it  by  breaking 
bfldi  the  Mofoa  (i^i^aHpouc  ^ipovc*),  i.  e.,  as  ex- 
Vbined  by  tbe  sofaoUaats,  tiie  pivots  (<rrp6ii7yac)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.   (Fid.  Cataracta.) 

Aeoocding  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  '*  cardo"  de- 
noted  not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
(/vMoi)  in  which  it  tamed.  On  this  assnmption 
we  mayvindic^  tbe  accorai^  of  such  eqnessions 
aa  Pmet  s  arUae  vellit,  and  Emoli  fneumhaU  ear- 
dine  fatta^  it^tpum  iSepvoamtf.*  In  Uieae  instan- 
ces, "postis"  appears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
piQar  («,  ti)  to  tbe  fVame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  "  post."  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
cafled  oYpefrvr  and  "  cudo"  by  Theofdirastus  and 
fiuff  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  ebn,  be- 
esBse  dm  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
4oor  vM  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
■aiBs  mattered.' 

To  prerest  tbe  grating  or  creaking  noise'  {atri- 
tmittu^*)  made  by  openii^  a  door,  lovers  and 
•ben  who  bad  an  object  in  silence  {eardint  tactfo") 
pwred  water  into  the  bole  in  whidi  the  pivot 

■KB*." 

Tbe  Gieefcs  and  Romans  also  used  binges  exactly 
^tfesae  now  in  oonunon  naa.  Four  Roman  hin- 
tBsf  braue,  presenred  intbeBritUiHttSNim.are 
'^'■•i  in  tbe  following  woodcut. 

IV  proper  Greek  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
*V7i]ry2sytop  :  whence  Aristotie**  applies  it  to  ue 


*VP*^  ».».)— t.  (Cum,  m— Eunp.,  Phm, 
>M-ll»-4*oL  ad  l<H.>-3.  (ApaMM,  M«t..  i.y-A.  (Q.,  xii., 
(Tmn^  Ma^  li^  480,  491)— A.  (Qniat.,  SnTm.,  x., 
(ThMbkMt.,  H.      r-  a,  9.-PIiii.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  77.) 
— &  ('HyM^      44>.)-«.  (Orid.  H«t-  sl^  flOS.)— IK  (Id. 
*Z«>*«1IM-41.  iraML,  UvL.  M^Fnp«t.,L,  ni,ai.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
thoee  jotnta  of  the  human  body  ginglgnund  which 
aUow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
joint  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  nave  examples  in  helmets  and  cairasses.* 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
Tcryins  land  waa  called  "cardo"  (vwL  AaaiHBHso* 
asi);*  anditfttthere^teinstbeap^icationoftha 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  tbe  soniosed  pivot  on 
which  the  besvens  rerolved.'  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  wss  conceived  to  tnm  upon 
another  mvot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  snd  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  idso.*  Hence  onr  "  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" are  called  by  ancient  writers  fuatuor  cardauM 
orbit  terramm,  and  the  foor  principal  winds,  N.,  S.» 
E.,  mi  W.,  are  the  eariinalea  venti.* 

The  fhndamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  binges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  tbe  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
oonneoted  with  tbe  arts  life,  more  especially  to 
the  ose  of  the  tesnn  (cstAp,  oTp6fiyp  and  mortiso 
(foramen,  0a<nf)  in  carpentry  tignum  eariind- 
ten  atrdinet  McwiaJMi,*  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  tecaxicuiati  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  {tecHriaUa).  We  also  find  these  terms 
q)piied  to  ttie  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  tbe 
band  on  the  dial  (ortit)  of  an  aMnoeoopB-,**  to  tbe 
phis  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  txa  wbioh  It 
volves;'^  and  to  cocks  used  for  dravring  fluids 
through  pipes  (bronze  eoek  in  the  Muaaan  at  Ifa^t^'). 

Lastly,  "  cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  afibira,**  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  (turpet  extremi 
eardintM  awnoi"). 

•CARDUETJS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this-' 
ties,  whence  its  liatin  name,  frxna  canocu,  "a  tUa> 
tie."  It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  AcMntkU 
of  Aristotle.>*   (rid.  Acimthm.) 

•C  ARDUUS,  the  TbisUe,  of  which  sevenl  kinds 
were  known  to  tbe  ancients.  The  XevicdxavSof  of 
Theophrastus"  (£xav0a  Xnix?  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  CsrdKU*  Uueographu  of  modem  botanists :  the 
&Kav$a  xo^ela  is  tbe  Cordtnu  eyanmdeM,  L.  The 
xlpowv  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
h^  in  varicose  comidaints  (ctpoof,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Mariatttu,  or  St  Mary's  Thistle.  Tbe  modern 
Greek  name  is  Koy^yxado.  Sditborp  found  it  in 
tbe  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan- 
tinople. It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
thnmi^ioiit  Europe."  TheasdAiynci>ft>pecteB(tf 


1 .  (BnmxM  of  Sirii  in  BriL  HtiM«n..-Xra.,  Da  Ra  Kqoe^., 

xii.,  ft.)— 3.  (FbKq*,*.  t,  DMumandP.— iMd.,  Oiig-t  'f-t  '^->~ 
S.  (Varro,  D«  Re  RnM.,  i.,  S.— Ond,  Ep.  Ex  Pont.,  ii.,  10,  49.) 
—4.  (Cic,  Oe  N«t.  Dew.,  ii., il^VitrnT,  Ti,  Is  1.)—*. 
(Lnctn,  T.,  71.)-«.  (8«tin»,  nd  Ma.,  i.,  85.)— 7.  (J(»*ph«i 
Aat.  Jsd.,  nu  Ti.,  3.)-8.  (VilniT-  x.,  15.)— 9.  (x_  10.)— 10. 
(VuTO,  D«  lU  Rnrt.,  iii.,  5.)— II.  (Vi(ni»., i., «.)-!».  (SAol. 
•d  AiiiUiph.,  At.,  430.)— IS.  <Vlw..  Mn.,      W*-)*-!*;  (I** 
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-edible  thistle,  and,  accordipg  to  SQithorp,  ii  the  aama 
with  the  Scotynuu  iKipmtew  ;  Sohneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  <^narm  MnfameHiw,  or  Cardm 
Artidioke.'   (Ful.  Acahtba.) 

•CAR'EUM  (Kapo{),  the  plant  called  Camway, 
the  Cannii  canii,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
ooontiy  of  Caha,  where  the  beat  grew,*  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  ailjectlve,  there  being  an  ellip- 
ais  of  amtmim;  for  the  Cormm  is, in  truth, the  Cu- 
ntjutm  ajflvMlre.    Billertwck  thinks*  tlwt  the  CAora 

LCara  which  the  soldiers  of  Cesar*  ate  with  milk, 
I  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  daring  the 
eearcity  of  [uvTisions  which  prevaDed  in  the  camp 
of  ttte  latter  at  Pyrriiacbuun,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  tlie  Careum.  Cnvier,*  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (ttn«  etpece  it  cAou  tauvage),  of  which 
Jacquia  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crwnht  TtrMns.  The  Chara  of  modem  botanists  is 
quite  dilftrent  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

*CAREX,  a  species  of  Rash.  The  Carex  ia  men- 
tioned by  Virgil*  with  the  epithet  aeitta,  and  Meityn^ 
remarks  of  it  as  fi^knrs  :  **  This  plant  has  so  little 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  lianl  to  ascertain  what  species 
we  are  to  nndeistand  by  tlie  name.  It  is  called 
*  Aarp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
<tf  the  Btuk,  n  no  more  tiian  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
ttie  Jiineut,  or  common  Rnsh.  It  is  mentioned  also 
In  another  passage  of  Virgil,*  '  tu  pott  ctcrecia  laie- 
{m,'  from  wiiich  we  can  gather  no  more  than  diat 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himself  behind  them.  Catullus 
BMntions  tlie  Ctavx  together  witli  Fern,  and  tells 
idiat  season  is  best  to  destrtrrdiem.  Since,  there- 
fbre,  it  is  difficult  to  determme  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  AnguiUara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
F^ua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Co- 
rexe,  wtiidi  seems  to  be  the  (dd  word  Carex  modem- 
ted.  Caspar  BanhiB  saya  it  ii  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Junetu  Muttu  paniada  tparta. 
It  h,  therefore,  our  common  hard  niah,  which 
ROWS  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  IB  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soft  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Jtmnw."* 

•CARIS  (Kapt(\  a  BBa-animal  of  the  class  Crut- 
taeea.  Acconuiw  to  Adams,  It  is  the  Squilla  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,'*  a  temi  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnnao  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  aquil- 
la,  h.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller,  Prawn. 
Hie  xoptf  Kv^  of  Aristotle  is  a  vuiety  of  the  Can- 
ear  aqmila,  called  hi  French  CrevetU.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  LatreiUe  and  Fleming,  the  term  CaruUa  is 
apirtied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crastacea.  Id  these 
nUoDs,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
Patamon  aerratu,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Crangon  mUgaria."^^ 
CARINA,  (m  Navib.) 
CARMENTA'LIA.  Cannoita,  alao  called  Car- 
mentis,  is  fhbled  to  have  been  the  mother  <iX 
Ennder.  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  aits,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distingnisbed  from  the 
Etruscan.'*  In  honoar  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,"  were  celebrated 
the  Cannentalia,'*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


t.  (Billntwck.l.  c,  udp.M9.)— 1  {Pliii.,IL  N.,  xix.,  S.— 
BillertKok,  Flora  Clunca,  p.  ».}— S.  (F.  C,  ^  tfi.)~K.  {BeU. 
Civ.,  iii.,  48.)— (ul  Om.,  l.c»Lemur«'i «!.)—«.  (Georr.,  iii., 
»!.>— 7.  <»d  Virg.,  1.  e.)— 8.  (Bcl«.,  iii.,  ».)—•■  (Mmtn,  L 
0.)— W.  tpc,  I)B  N«t.  W., «.— PliB.,  H.  N_i«.,  «.)— 
11.  (Adwa,  Append.,  •■  v.)— U.  (Niabalir,  Bom.  ffirt.,  p. 
87,  tmul.— Tuit.,  AiaL,  xL.  li>-43.  (Lir,  i.|  Ti.'i—l*.  (Tar- 
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HeBaoha,  if  we  nu^  bdiere  the  amhoi^  «f  no- 

tarcb.^  These  were  ferin  stativB,  t.  e.,  annnally 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  11th  of  Janaary ;  and  an 
old  calendar*  fl"'g""  to  them  tbe  four  foDowing 
days  besides ;  of  raia,  however,  there  is  no  eonfir- 
mation  in  Ovid.*  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Capit4dine  HiQ, 
near  tbe  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  Scd- 
erata.*  Tbe  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  itave  been 
given  to  her  from  prophetic  character,  caimens 
o(  carmentis  being  syaonymous  vrith  vates.  The 
word  is,  of.  oonne,  OMMcled  with  cumra,  as 
prophefoea  were  gmeral^  delivered  ia  veiae.  "Bat 
Greek  title  was  Qifuf*  Plutardi*  tells  na  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Falea 
who  prided  over  tbe  birth  of  men :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  tbe 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  PiM- 
verta  and  Caimeata  Prona  w^re  invcdced  in  caaea 
<if  childbirtii;  for  ftrther  infonnation  with  raapeet 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  OelL,  xvi.,  6 ;  Ovid,  Faat^  i.,  684. 

CARNEIA  (Kapv<£aX  a  great  national  festivalf 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honoar  of  ApoUo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibuu,'  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26,  aUhougfa  ApoUo,  under  the  name  <rf 
Cameios,  was  woruupped  in  Tarioos  (daces  of  Pel- 
oponnesos,  particalariy  at  Amydat,  at  a  very  eaily 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dcvian  migration.* 
Wachunotb,*  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athenans 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Caineia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
26,  Thetpander  gained  tlie  victory,  musical  con* 
testa  were  on^  added  to  the  other  aoleomitiea  oC 
the  festival.  Bat  tiw  words  of  Athmmis,  who  is 
the  oidy  aathori^  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distinc* 
tion  is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solem- 
nities of  the  festival,  and  Athenmis  sim^y  says 
tbe  institution  of  tbe  Cameia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  ('E/fwcTo  (te  i  -dtifii  tQv  Kapvtlov  Kord  nf» 
iKTip'  Koi  elKooT^  'OXmirtdia,  (&(  ium£i6t  f^atv^  t» 

mpi  XP^*^)-  fesUval  bMsn  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Cameaoa=Hetageitnion  crf'Uie 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.**  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  Daring  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitted  near  the  ci^,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  Ae  manner  of  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  tbe  commands  of  a 
herald.  Muller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneiaa 
Apollo  ('ATnJXW  oTtfuiaTiac),  both  adorned  with 
tustratory  garlands,  caHed  dix^Xov  mtuftartaioVf  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Nau pec- 
tus into  Peloponnesns."  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Cameia  was  called  'AyirnJr,  whence 
tbe  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
'ky^opta  or  'kprropeiov and  from  each  of  tbe 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  [Kapvearai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  Listed  four  years,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  many.'* 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  ^TafvT^tdpdfiot.^^ 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  pnze  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Cameia,  and  the  mosi- 
cians  of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  at  this  festival,'*  and  Uie  last  of 
this  schocd  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Periclei- 
das."  Whoi  we  reaid  in  Herodotus*'  and  Thncyd- 


1.  (Romnl..  0.  ».)—«.  (Gnt.,  p.  ]S3.)-4.  <FuL.  i.,  407.)— 
4.  (Ur.,il.,49.)-4.  (Dknij*.,  i.,  31.)— «.  (].  e.}— 7.  (n.  AibiRu, 
ziT.^.  ni.)— 8.  (HoUm'*  Doriiim,  i.,  3,  t  B,  and  li.,  H,  f  li.y— 
9.  (Ehdleo.  AlteTthnnuk.,  ii.,  S,  p.  U7.>— 10.  (AtlwuMH,  ir.,  p. 
141.— EoMUh.  kd  n.,  uiv.,  aqb  Ud.— Plat.,  Sjraf.,  nil., 
11.  <Doriaai,  i-,  3,  t  8,  noU  «.}— IX.  (Haareh.,  a.  t.  'ArvHpac 
(Haajoh.,  a.  v.  KwrKfrsi.)— 14.  (Haanili.,a  t. — Casa- 
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ifa'  tfatf  die  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
ikis  festinl,  were  oot  allowed  to  talie  the  field 
ipiwt  u  enemy,  we  must  remonber  that  this  re- 
mkUoo  vsB  DOt  peculiar  to  the  Cameia,  but  com- 
aoQ  to  all  the  great  featiTala  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  ire  foand  even  in  Homer.* 

Cuaeta  were  i]bo  celebrated  at  Cyrene,*  in  The- 
n,«  jo  Gytbioo,  Hesaene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.* 

CAHIilFEX,  the  poblic  executioner  at  Rome, 
vbo  exectHed  davea  and  foreigners,*  but  not  citi- 
teas,  who  wcR  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
diTes.  It  wu  also  hla  business  to  administer  the 
lonare.  'Rus  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  vu  Ht  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,^ 
but  lived  wiiboat  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,* 
Bear  Uw  plaee  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
■iarea,*  caDed  Sestenium  under  the  emperors.** 

It  ia  tbooghl  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Flaotus,"  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prisaa  nader  the  triumriri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  Doi  iifiear  rafficient  authority  for  this  opinion. '  ■ 

*C.\fiOTA,  the  wild  Carrot,  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
inMOf.   (Vtd.  D^ucot.) 

CARPENTUM,  a  cart ;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
vtaeded  carriage,  encloe^  and  with  an  arched  or 
liofiinf  nrer  orerfaead. 

Tbe  custom  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
iDitnnis  in  the  poblic  festal  processions  and,  as 
Itiii  wasi  hi^  distinction,  the  privil^e  of  riding  in 
a  carpeatom  on  such  occasions  was  aUowed  to  par- 
ticalai  females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
vai  doae  on  b^talf  of  Agrippina  (r^  xapTrevrp  h> 
Titif  rtvifj-opwi  ipToftw'*),  who  availed  herself  of 
ibc  pnrilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
bcr  orpeouim.'*   A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


en!} to  ewmKmorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
ber  rsToor.  Vitea  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
Ba  ID  ber  carpenlum." 

Tbis  caiTi^  contained  seats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  peraoDs,  besides  the  coacfamaD.**  It 
*Bs  eocBaoDly  drawn  try  a  pair  of  mules  {cmfftTUMm 
^^vy"),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
nmnimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
pud  oceasioiia  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
PH's  eairiage,  as  aboTe  represented,  shows  paioc- 
H «  caning  oo  the  pai^ls,  and  the  head  ia  aup- 
V*tel  by  Caryabdee  at  the  four  comers. 

IV  oNiTeiueoce  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
'vvere  abo  aammed  by  ma^strates,  and  by  men 

Wnrims  habits,  or  those  who  bad  a  passion  for 

^Hs  Calignls  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 
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nities  in  honour  of  hia  deceased  mother  Agrippind, 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.^  This  prao- 
tice,  so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  atatue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worsliip. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carta,  were  much  used  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  AEobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.* 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  conmiCHi 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  tmder  the  term  carri  or  carra, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  witii  a  Latin  termination. 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  miLtary  expeditions ;  and,  when  they 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.* 

ITie  agricultural  writera  use  "  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e.  g.^ 
xxiv.  itereoria  earventa.* 

•CARPE'SIUM  {Kopnvaiar),  »n  aromatic  aome- 
time*  used  in  place  of  CaMia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  suiuxised  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  br  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Di. 
Hill  says  of  it,  '  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubf^  at  all,  it  appears  that,  net  knowing 
what  the  CUrpe«iim  and  Rumou  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."* 

•CARPI'NUS,  a  species  of  Maide,  caOed  alsotha 
Hornbeam,  or  Yotce-ehn.  It  is  a  tree  that  lovee 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  ana 
covered  with  a  livid  and  mgged  bark.  It  was  called 
Zygia  «vx'a)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  to 
make  yokes  (X^yd)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpima  hetuixu.'' 

KAPnOT  AI'KH  {Kopnoi  AUij),  a  civil  actioD  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothets,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  payment 
of  rent.*  It  was  also'  adopted  to  enf<m»  a  jqdicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,*  and  mi^t  be  used, 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,^*  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim, 
rent  of  the  detendant. 
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CARJt'AGO,  a  kind  of  fintifieatkn,  eoiuistfac 
of  B  great  number  of  wafona  placed  ronnd  an 
ani».  It  was  enudoyed  by  barbarooB  nationa,  as, 
ftrinftiniTB.  tbe  ^cythiana,*  Gatda  dmrKv- 
TOM),  and  Gotha.* 

Carrago  also  ilgiiiftes  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
aaanay.* 

CARRU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  ooder  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  a  species  of  rfaeds  (n^  Rhbda),  whence  Mar- 
tU»  in  one  Misrain,*  naoa  the  words  as  aynoBy- 
miMis.  It  had  nor  wfaeda,  and  waa  naed  in  traT- 
dling.  Nero  ia  said  ooTer  to  have  traToUed  with 
lesB  than  1000  canncs.*  These  csrria^  were 
sometimes  naed  in  Rome  by  persona  of  distinction, 
like  the  carpeota  {vid.  CiarBirruii),  in  which  case 
tbey  appear  to  hare  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bnoie,  aflm,  and  erai  gold,  irtiieh  won  acme- 
timeaonumuntedwitheniEoBBedwinfc.  Aleiaader 
Serems  alknrad  aanators  at  Rixne  to  nae  earnicB 
and  rhedtt  {dated  with  Bflver  ;*  and  Martial'  qieaks 
of  an  ovres  camtca  which  cost  the  valae  of  a  form. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
wiHla  at  ait  which  can  be  safety  aaid  to  be  earni- 
eB,bat  we  hare  several  datfneatloim  of  eartfates 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metaL*  Garmec  were 
also  used  for  carfring  women,  and  were  then,  as 
vrdl,  perhaps,  as  in  other  eases,  dnnni  by  mles,* 
iHience  Ubian"  speaks  of  nmla  earmetrits. 

CARRUS.   (Vid.  Cisraimm.) 

CARTA  or  CARYATIS  or  TofiPorlt), 

a  festival  held  at  Osm,  ta  Laooata,  in  hmonr 
of  Artemis  Caiyatia."  It  waa  eolnbralei  evwy 
year  by  IjKednaonian  maMena  (KopiMrffcr)  mm 
national  danoea  of  avei^UTdy  ktaWt"  aadwiOi  mA- 
emn  hymns. 

CARYATIS  ((topofiTif),  pi  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  pther  the  Mlowins  aeeoont :  That 
Cai^B  waa  a  city  (cmiw)  in  Areadia,  near  the  La- 
conian  border ;  tlM  its  Inhabitanta  joined  tte  Per- 
siaos  after  the  battlb  of  TbermooybB  ;**  that  <m  the 
defeat  of  the  Persiana  the  allied  Greeka  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men.  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity ;  and  that,  as  nale  fignres  repreeenting 
FersiaDs  were  afterward  em^^oyed  with  an  histori- 
eal  leferenoB  instead  of  eoliiqns  in  arohiteotore 
<«U.  AvLAinas,  PaaajB),  ao  Prtxitelea  and  other 
Athenian  artista  employed  femak  figures  fat  the 
same  puipose,  intending  them  to  eztnos  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  dtegrace  of  the>  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Carys.**  This  account  is  QhutTBted 
by  a  bas-rdief  vritii  a  Greek  in»cription,meQtioatBg 
Ine  oonqoest  of  the  Caryatv,  which  is  preseired  at 
Naptes,  and  coined  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  maAie 
Btatnes,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  minooa  bouse,  observed,  "  Here  we  most  dine 
with  our  left  hand  _^aced  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
lyatides.'*  (Jul.  CAanimni.)  The  Caryatides 
eucQted  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in- the 
ftatiwott  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  oiriumns  which 
surrounded  the  Intoior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similsr  position  in  one 
dr  the  paintii^  on  the  whUb  of  the  hatha  of  Titus." 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


vrriten  after  him,  treat  the  pnoeding  aoooaaC  aa 
febolona. 
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After  tbe  subjugation  of  the  Caryatv,  their  tori- 
tory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  forUess  Cfw- 
0lw*)  had  been  emaeeraied  to  Aitaaiis,*  wboee 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  wliose  annoal 
festival  {Kapvarii  iopr^')  the  Laeonian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  pnfoim  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  Mopvari^tv. 
Blomfidd  thinks  that  the  CamtideB  in  ardiitectnre 
wen  ao  called  from  theaa  agorea  TBseaoliynf  the 
atatae  of'kprauc  Kopvfirir,  or  die  Laconhm  viiigiiia 
vrho  oeMtmtea  theb-  atmoal  dance  in  her  temple.* 

•CARTON  (Kdpvov),  the  Wahint.  "By  its^" 
observes  Adams,  "  tbe  M^nnv  is  nndoabtedly  to  bs 
genorally  taken  for  the  JvgUn*  regia,  er  cominon 
Wahnit.  lamfertherdiqmedtoagreewithStaci- 
booae  In  bidding  tbe  K6pva  EMobed,  Ilepvud,  and 
BoffbUjcd  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  Tin  ws- 
pvov  UoyTUi6v  or  AraTO-jrapvov,  of  Dioseoridea  and 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nnx  AvdUma,  or  Filbert, 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Cmybu  AvdUma,  or  Hazd- 
not."*   (Vid.  Atellah.*  Nnpss.) 

*CARI0PH7LL'0N  (niptwfvXAov),  Cloves,  oi 
the  flower-boda  of  the  CsrupMfas  mmatietu  (£u- 
nms  CsryopftyUate  of  tbe  Lond<a  Dispensary). 
The7  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  .£gina.*  Symeon 
Seth^likewisegivesa  abort  account  of  cloves.'  There 
is  no  mention  of  tbe  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioacon- 
des,  Galen,  Orihasios,  or  AMios,  but  it  is  regiilaily 
noticed  in  the  Materia  Mediea  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.* 

«CASIA  ox  CASSIA  (jrnrio,  Komta*),  Cassia. 
Mosea  Charras  saya  of  it,  "  The  tree  called  Casaia 
ia  almoBt  like  tlut  VFhidi  beara  die  Cinoamon. 
These  two  barks,  thoogfa  home  by  diff^ent  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  Ute  aame  maimer,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike."    "  I  can 
see  no  difficuhy,"  observes  Adams,  "  aboat  recog- 
nising it  as  tbe  LoMnu  CofMA."   Stackhonae,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Laants  mdlia,  bat  aponirtiat  azt- 
thority  he  does  not  eqlaoL  Thecaaotea^j'f  and 
fvJMKoala  are  thus  explained  by  Alston :  Tbe 
CoMtia  /^«aof  the  ancients  was  the  larger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  wiUx  their  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  draapsts ;  th«r  Cw*m  JUtuI*, 
or  Syn)ix,waa  the  same  etnnamon  in  the  ban  only, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  Und  of  JiMe,  or  pipea.**  TheOreeka 
then  were  unaoqnaiated  with  ovf  Cassts  jCxTk/c, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  pnotiee  bi 
the  Arabians."  . 

•CASSIT'EROS.   {Vii.  Plobsdm.) 

*CASTA'N£A  (Morovto,  MiordvM,  or  a&trra^\ 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagiu  CasteMO,  L.  Its  fVuii 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writoa  Cawtmne*  mmx,  anc 
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^  Aof^  Cutmtua.  Among  tbe  Gredu(  on  the 
fltber  bui,  ehestaats  had  raiioas  nsmee.  They 
BR  ealM  A*k  fiilLwot  hj  Tbeophrajnua  ;>  iapila- 
pSiam  Iqr  Oioaoondea  and  Oalea ;  X^ifta 
y^j  Ktmiee  and  itapma  aimply  by  Xenophon,* 
vlw  B—ito(M  that  tbe  Batwa  of  the  Mosyoceoi 
ImdeBthc^avthein.*  The  Cheataot-tree  ia  gen- 
siDy  eoaaldered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  hi  many 
puts  of  whidi  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
S  is  Mt  Tcty  to  have  been  pianted.  Tradi- 
tioa  says  ttst  it  waa  brougbt  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
■ooa  iptead  orar  aB  die  wanner  pait^  of  Europe, 
la  tbe  Bontkera  parts  of  the  latter  emtinent,  diestr 
BBts  paw  SB  ^Nmdantly  as  to  fonn  a  rery  large 
portioB  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides csliBg  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  fwm  tbem 
into  paddiofs,  and  cakes,  and  ejen  bread.*  The 
BBooe  Ckttncs  is  derived  by  Voasius  from  that  of 
tbe  ton  of  Castaiuea  in  Thessaiy,  where  this  tree 
giev  veiy  ibmdaBthr.  This  e^HWdogy,  howarer, 
is  more  than  donbUiu. 

CASSIA  LEX-   {Vii.  TisBLuau.) 

CASSIS.   (Vii^  Galea,  Ran.) 

CASTELLUM  A.QUM,  a  reaerroir,  or  bnfldilMC 
constnicted  at  tiie  tennioation  of  so  aqneduoC,  vrtien 
it  reached  tbe  city  walls,*  lor  tbe  purpose  of  form- 
al a  beid  of  water,  ao  that  its  naaaare  mi^  be 
takes,  tad  thence  distribiitad  thrMgh  tbe  eity  to  the 
dotted  qaaatitiea.  Tto  move  Mcient  name  in  oae, 
vhea  the  aanifdarta  ware  firat  eonatmeled,  was 
ftniifsfMW.' 

The  cMstcOa  were  of  three  kmds,  pobiio,  prirate, 
aaddoaeatic. 

L  CisxauA  TaauoA.  Thoae  wfalch  laeelTad 
the  waten  fiom  a  pobiio  dnot  to  be  dirtribitfed 
thnof^  tbe  atj  for  ptddie  puiposes  :  1.  Ctutra,  tbe 
F**^iaB  caipps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  dty(bm>.  3-  Mwun,  under  which  head  are 
MMpriaed  die  plaoea  where  the  public  shows  and 
^ectadeawera  given,  eoch  as  the  ciroos,  amphi- 
Ihuns,  aaaniaBtiia!,  A».  4^  Operm  ^Uiea,  onder 
«hich  woe  eomjrised  die  battw,  and  the  senrioe  of 
tndes — tbe  fiillera,  dyers,  and  tarawrs— 
which,  Aoo^  eoadnoted  by  priTate  individnato, 
were  looked  npoa  aa  public  wona,  being  necessaiy 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  wh(de  oommimi^. 
h.  ffrane  CmHs.  which  were  eertam  imgolar 
distiftaiiiw  for  pajtienlar  plaeee,  made  by  oraer  erf" 
theeapwn.  1  JI«ii</EmiNwi]nr,  extraordinary 
grants  to  piinle  mdividoala  by  &voar  of  the  sover- 
cipt  Ooa^ara  Frontinas,  ^  S,  78,  in  which  tbe 
Tcyeaire  yiantities  diatribated  under  each  of  theae 
drsnnriasthms  are  eomneiated. 

IL  Cumu  PaiTATA.  When  a  nomber  of  in- 
dmdnila,  ttvB^c  ia  the  same  nd^dxMiihood,  had 
ttesiaed  a  grant  of  water,  they  dabbed  together 
ad  bait  a  caKrifaw,*  into  which  tbe  whole  qoan- 
titv  4lattad  tv  thcao  eoDectively  was  trananutted 
fna  the  caMUOum  ftMiaun.  Theae  were  termed 
F^tt^  Ao^b  tiiey  bekmged  to  the  paUie,  and 
soe  ininr  tbe  care  of  the  cmratora  ofnamm. 
objeet  waa  to  fhcQitate  the  distribotion  of  the 
IBiatinr  to  each  petaoot  and  to  avoid  pmic- 
■■^ibenanpipeiBtoomaityi^aeM;'  for  when 
a  ^fly  of  water  fimn  the  aquedtwla  was  flnt 
fMd  for  pnTste  neea,  each  person  obtained  bis 
fwrnm  by  iaumiiag  a  biaadi  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
wfakdi  waa  inrob^y  ihe  castom  in  the 
■9^  TltmnB,  as  be  makes  no  mention  of  private 
"mtHm.  Iidtoed.  in  eai^r  times,'*  aS  tbe  water 
^wtfftlalaM  by  tbe  aqaadaets  was  ifldied  to 


ptAIkj  poiposes  ezdusivety,  it  bemg  forbidden  to 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  eaAua.^  But  aa 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abneee 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqua  eaduca,  a  ranedy  was  sought  by  tbe  institution 
of  MUUa  prieatA,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
frabidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduea,  unless  pennts- 
sion  was  given  by  special  fovour  (ben^fidum)  of  the 
emperor.*  Tbe  right  of  water  (jiu  aqtta  tmjKlrola) 
did  not  follow  tbe  beur  or  purchaser  of  the  pnqier^. 
but  was  renewed  grant  upon  every  dumge  u 
tbe  possession.* 

III.  Castxlla  DonaTiOA,  leadffli •cisterns,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  boose  to  recttve  the 
wster  laid  on  from  the  eattellum  prhatHm.  Tbeaa 
were,  of  courae,  private  property, 

Tkeaiunberofpablioaad  inivateeuiattahi  Home 
at  tbe  time  ctf  Narva  waa  S47.* 

AB  tbe  water  which  entered  the  eaateUum  waa 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of  ■ 
the  tube  throo^  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  moiuAw  aeeepCorius,  the  latter  eregatorau. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare ;  the 
distribotion,  snyaHio;  tbe  aiae  tbe  tidM,  fitlmt»- 
rum,  or  moiahntm  txpadUa,  or  hamn.  Tbaamall- 
er  pipes,  which  led  fmn  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  ymctmi  thoae  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  tbe  castellum,  iUtvla  ilUdut. 

The  tngatio  waa  regnjated  by  a  tube  called  ec'is, 
of  the  diameter  Taqnired^  attatAsd  to  the  extreni^ 
of  each  where  it  entered  the  etateltam;  it 
waa  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  TttntriaB,  sotli 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  waa  made  of 
bronze  («neiw)  when  Fiontintis  wrote,  in  order  to 
cheek  the  roguery  of  the  aqoarii,  who  were  ^le  to 
increase  or  dimioiirii  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  omnpiessing  or  rataadfaig  the  lead. 
Pipes  iriiich  did  not  require  any  cmUx  ware  termed 

The  sabjoined  plana  and  deration  represent  a 
ruin  still  reooaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trofrtiiee  of  Marine,"  which  is  generally  consid* 
ered  to  have  been  tb<a  csstdfaun  <^  an  a<|nadnct. 
It  is  now  maxAi  dilapidated,  but  waa  anffioiently  en- 
thv  ^KMit  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  as 
m«y  be  seen  bf  the  drawmg  pnUished  by  Gamneoi.* 
from  which  tbu  restoration  n  made.  The  tnqrtiiea, 


then  remaining  in  their  placea,  from  which  tl» 
monument  derives  its  modern  appeUation,  "omnr 
{daeedontheCa^ttd.  The  groond-pians  are  giveo 
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Itoa  an  excBratioo  made  ■ome  jeKta  since  the 
stodeots  of  the  French  Academy ;  they  explain 
Dart  of  the  internal  constniction,  and  the  ar- 
'angement  adopted  for  dispoaiog  of  the  anpeiflooaa 
wat«r  of  an  aqasdoct,*  and  how  woriu  of  this  na- 
uira  were  made  to  contribnte  to  the  embeUiahment 
and  comforta  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  flrst  ditided  bj  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
Into  five  minor  streanu,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  manner  directed  by  VitruTlas,'  "  im- 
fRuaartKiii  ad  reeipiendtm  amam  etttUe  eoajwte- 
fwR,"  Thus  the  atmctmn  anbrdi  also  an  example 
erf*  that  class  of  fountains  deaignated  by  the  Ro- 
mans emuMTta. 

'CASTOR  (Kdffru/)),  the  Beaver,  or  Cufor  Fibtr. 
It  is  also  called  kvwv  *«r^uoc-  The  Kaaropo^  6pxit, 
or  KOOToptov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  (tf  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
poaed  by  the  aneiratB,  hot  a  peonliar  gland,  placed 
u  the  groiD  of  theVeaver  of  both  sens.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  preralent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  parsaed,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  esc^.*  * 

•CASTOR'EUM.   (Fwf.  Castoi.) 

CASTRA.  The  s^tem  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  daring  the  later  ages  of  the  RepuUic, 
was  one  of  angular  r^nlarity  and  order ;  but  ai^ 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofit^e 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how- 
aver,  observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
tte  neighbouring  petty  statea,  the  want  of  a  regnlar 
camp  would  adoom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  eneampment,  whidi  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  woold  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phatanx.  We  read,  indeed,  of  «Wttw  eattra,  or  sta- 
tiooary  camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  JEtpd  and  V(4- 
81^  and  of  winter-quartms  bong  constracted  for 
the  lirst  time  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-396*>, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-390)  led  to  some  regiHar  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
sgainst  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  28(^275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
^  to  be  lost  up(M)  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Panic  war  [B.C.  264r-341  \  in  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  mercenary  forces,  was 
succeeded  by  the  long  struggle  against  the  Cisal- 

Sitne  Gauls,  and  in  both  these  contests  the  Romans 
bund  ample  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Punic  war  followed 
(B.C.  218-201),  in  which  Hannibal  was  their  ad- 
versary and  teacher.  After  its  condusion,  their 
militai7  operations  were  no  longer  eonflned  to  Italy, 
bat  directed  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian and  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  required  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  exposed  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  fay  superiority  in 
discipline  ana  dull.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour- 
ished Polybins,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  Iriend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanui  Uie  younger), 
who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
of  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.*  His  descrip- 
tion CH  the  Roman  camp  o£  his  day  is  remarkably 
clear ;  we  ^oceed  to  ^ve  it  with  the  aoc<Hnpany- 
ing  plan. 


A,  prvtoriom.  B,  tents  of  the  tribones.  C,  tenia 
of  the  pn^jcti  sociomm.  D,  street  1(W  feet  wide. 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  60  feet  wide.  L,  seteet 
foot  and  vohmteeis.  K,  adect  hone  and  votan^ 
teen.  M,  extraordinary  hMne  of  the  allies.  N, 
exMundinary  foot  of  the  alUes.  O,  reserved  fx 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  strvet  called  Otdn- 
tana,  50  feet  wide.  T.,  P.,  Via  Prindpalia,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  to  the  imfeeti  soci- 
oium  is  doubtM. 

The  dutjt  of  seleotbg  a  proper  aitnatiMi  for  tte 
eamp-(«i^s  meUtri)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib- 
unes and  a  number  of  centorions  who  were  speci- 
ally appointed  for  that  pnipose,  and  sent  in  adrance 
whenever  the  aimy  was  about  to  encamp ;  tbey 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  oflice.  After  fix* 
ing  00  a  proper  locality,  tbey  then  cboee  and  dit- 
tiqpiidied  with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  prstori- 
an  (A)  or  ganenPs  tent — prvtor  bung  the 
name  of  the  oonaoL*  This  was  fixed,  if  poasiUe, 
on  an  4>Ievation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extenuve  piw- 
pect,  and  affbid  every  convenience  for  giving  oiden. 
AboDt  it  was  measured  out  a  aquare,  each  side  of 
which  waa  100  feet  distant  fmai  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  leogUi,  so  tiiat  the  wh<de  aiet 
amounted  to  Ibar  plattoa,  at  sqoaie  fert. 

(FuL  AavBA.)  The  two  legions  ot  the  Ansalir 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  prctoriam 
which  commanded  the  beat  snj^ly  ckT  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  sqanie  juat  mentioned,  and  panUal  to  it,  wen 
arranged  tlie  tents  (B)  (rf*  the  twelve  trihanesofths 
two  legiona  The  intermediate  space  fif^  feet 
in  breadth  was  ajqiropriated  to  Uieir  lytaes  and 
baggage ;  and  theur  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
terrals  one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  tbey  beed.  On  Uie 
rij^t  and  left  and  intheaameUnewithtotenU 
of  the  trftmnes,  aeem  to  have  heen  ptaoed  tiune  of 
the  prsfecti  aooiomn  (0),  covering  and  froidug 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  aa  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
prstorimn,  were  occupied  by  the  fornm  and  qnas- 
torinm ;  the  former  a  sort  of  matket-i^ace,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  qnostor  and  the  camp  states 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  tihe  Bides  of,  and  facing  Uie  forum  and  qosesto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K\ 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (iviXtKTOL  ruv  am- 
JUktov,)  with  mounted  volaoteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  bat  alao  on  the  line  <tf 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  servioe  for  him  as  well  as  the 
qoKstor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  bat  lacing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  simitar  bodies  of  footrsol- 
diera  (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  bdiind  the  praetcnrium, 
the  qnmtorinm,  and  the  foram,  run  a  street  en*  via 
(D),  100  feet  braad,  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes' 
tents :  they  were  separated  into  two  eqoal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  <E),  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  tending  from  the  praetotiom  to  the  faigfael 
or  back  gate  oftbe  camp,  tin  Porta  Deenmana.  A< 
die  back  of  this  body  of  cavaby  was  posted  a  simi- 
lar body  of  infentry  (N),  selected  from  the  aUies, 
and  fiMiing  the  tqipodite  way,  i.  e.,  towards  the  ram 
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IBttoftfaeeanqi.  The  vacaot  spaces  (O)  on  eedi 
ade  of  tee  Inopa  treie  reserrad  for  **  fartiffienf' 

The  upper  part  of  tbe  camp,  which  we  baTe  just 
daoiM,  finned  about  a  third  of  the  irtiole,  the 
nxBuoBc  two  thirds  being  ^ipropriated  to  the 
Bsta  Wf  of  the  forces,  both  legidaarjr  and  allied, 
whose  amngemeat  we  now  proceed  to  expIaiD. 
Ike  kxwv  pan  of  the  cas^twas  divided  from  tbe 
tvper  17a  street,  eaOed  tbe  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
MO  feel  bread,  mnning  parallel  to  and  in  Ihmt  of 
ilie  tnkoiKs' teats  :  ti^  was  cot  .at  right  angtea  br 
aatbCT  road  (F),  60  feet  broad,  puaUeltothelrngui 
tf  the  camp,  aod  diridiiig  the  lower  part  into  two 
qaees.  Oa  edch  aide  <tf  this  street  <P)  were 
■Bgfldtehacse  (rf*  the  tvralesiooa,  tbeten  uirms 
oeh  beioc  ma  diflhrent  sMeStUid  fiiciog  eacA 
the  tonna  conristed  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
TKi  %  wjnate  whose  aide  was  100  feet  long.  At 
back  of  these  tarmc,  and  facing  tbe  coatrary 
Bua^,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  bnit,  each  maniple  corre^Mnding  to  a  tonna, 
«i«eaniag  a  reetan^  100  feet  in  length  (qr  &0 
'•■Ak-  Thiese  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
to  tbe  compoDeot  parts  of  the  legion, 
'/ifwte  to  tbe  two  faaes  of  triarii,  but  separated 
^tai  hf  a  wide  street  (O),  also  60  feet  wide, 
''^Acptincipea;  they  were  doobte  the  triarii  in 
°'P*B.Mdkad  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
"VmnMlo  each  manifde.   Behind  these  again, 
'pdateenntaet  wiUi  them,  stood  the  ten  maoi- 
*f  As  bMttti,  with  their  baoks  turned  the  op- 
P°*'ic"%Mng  the  aanw  ipaoe  lor  each  maniiHe 
^  tmsfm.  JkM  the  lAole         ma  dM- 


dad  into  thir^  man^des  oC  foot,  ten  of  each  elassi 
tbB  wbide  anangement  was  therefive  perfeetlv 
Bymmetrical,  the  fifty-feet  roods  of  which  we  hare 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Prkuapalis,  and 
teimioatiBg  in  the  open  space  by  tbe  ranqiarte. 
The  whole  legionary  aimy  thus  formed  a  sqaare, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  60  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  nraaent' 
ing  a  front  ponlM  to  tbeira.  The  allied  infiaur 
was  equal  in  nnmbei  to  that  of  tbe  I^kms,  ^  caT* 
aky  t«nce  as  great :  a  portion  of  eac£  (a  third  put 
of  the  latter  and  abont  a  fifth  of  the  former)  was 
posted  as  "  extraordinariea"  in  tbe  upper  partof  tho 
camp ;  80  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  iiUies  cotei^ 
minoos  with  that  of  tbe  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
nre  tb»  former  a  neater  depth  of  encampmenL 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  feced  the  haetati,  and  tho 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  rampar^  The 
several  front  lines  of  tbe  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  paranel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  tbe  Quiotana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniplea  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  was  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tenta  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
uaefol  lor  many  purposes :  thus  it  served  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  any  booty  tbat  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entranee  and  exit  of  tbe  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  miasifes  tbat 
might  be  thrown  into  tbe  oamp,  as  it  ptoeed  the 
tents  and  tbe  aoldieaa  out  of  thor  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  tbe  reader 
will  pett^ve  that  the  camp  was  a  squaro  m  form, 
divided  iato  two  parts  by  the  Via  Prindpali^  th0 
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■nrerpoitiimbeiivcnt  lengthwaTR  bgr  ftra  itMali^ 
■nd  emeawm  hj  one :  so  thsA,  as  PtitjUos  re- 
•  mariE*,  the  WMle  was  not  unlike  a  cttjr,  with  lom 
•f  hooaea  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  azrangesneDts  we  bare  ezidained  were  adapt- 
ed fiH*  a  regular  conaular  army ;  bat  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  nmaber  than  nsual  of  allies,  tbqr  bad 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
prattoriam,  increased  by  tmiting  the  fonun  and 
quBstoriom,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
aides  of  ttie  Rmnan  legions,  according  as  th^  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  firom  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legioiis  or  two  conaolai  urmiee 
were  onitad  and  encloeed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  th«i  finmed  an  oHong  reetan^, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  tamed  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  ao  that  the  whole  perinaeter 
was  three  halree  of,  and  the  length  twioe  that  of, 
Hke  single  camp. 

The  can^i  had  fear  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  Oui  top  or 
badt  gate  (.ah  tergo,  or  suxum  otwrM  ah  Aoste*)  was 
called  the  Decuman ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Prctoriaa ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Priocipalia  Deztra  and  the  Porta  Prindpalia 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  sarroanded  by  a 
trench  {Jotta),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twdre 
Ixoad,  and  a  rampart  (voUam)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  miaggtr),  with  stakes  (astti)  fixed 
■t  the  top  of  it  lie  bbour  of  thla  work  was  ao 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  aides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurioos  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  woA  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  j/mfecta  of  the  allies  seem  to  haTe 
done  the  same  ftv  tbem. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  {1cm  ca)wre),  the  proper 
offloers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybios 
obserres,  the  soldien,  on  aniving  at  the  (dace,  pro- 
oeedeA  to  thor  reepeottTS  statioiis  like  troops  eit- 
teriog  a  wdMounra  city,  and  pasamg  thioogh  the 
•tnela  to  their  BerenlqaarlMB.  netriboiwatheo 
net,  and  administered  to  alt  ftwrnea  as  wd  as 
steTBs,  an  oath  to  the  cAot  "that  they  woaU  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  wnaterer  thery 
might  find  to  the  tribonea."  After  this,  two  mani- 
flaa  were  eboeen  from  the  principei  and  hastati  of 
Midi  legiott,  to  toep  dean  and  m  good  oidnr 
ytt  Pttttdpalis,  a  phoe  of  general  nant.  The  n- 
matoing  eighteen  maniples  of  the  pciDoipea  aitd  has- 
Wi  wen  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perfonn  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, aocb  as  nisiDg  their  tents,  tevdling  and  paring 
the  ground  about  them,  and  feneing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  Tbate  three  maniples  also 
aopptied  two  regubu-  guards  of  Ibor  men  eBd^  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tifinnea'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velitea  woe  exenqA  from  ^da^;  bnt  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  bad  to  sapply  a  gtiard  of  meo  to 
the  toima  of  horse  that  wae  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  doty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
alao  attended  to  other  things.  Mfveorer,  eadi  of 
the  thfatyman^dee  of  foot  kept  guard  in  torn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  pnteotkm  and  a  gnard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  oamp  were 
ondsr  the  direction  of  two  of  the  uUnines,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  m  the  same  way,  bat,  in  all 
probability,  over  tbair  own  ^oops  only. 


1.  (Tt|rt^L.n) 


We  nxf  now  ebaatre,  Ant  vnnf  monnng  at 
daybreak  the  centuriona  and  hmemen  prescatcd 
themsdves  to  the  tribunes.  Hie  latto-  tbra  went 
to  the  cooBul  and  received  his  orders,  uliidi  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  nlpA,  marked  on  a  Awr-coraeF- 
ed  piece  of  wood,  ana  therefon  called  irwsra,  was 
given  oat  in  the  fidlowiog  way :  A  aoldiar  In  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  formest  offfrom  the  tribune's 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  iOty,  and  preaeBte4 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whooi  he 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witneaaes,  gave  it  to 
the  eentarioaofunnber  nine;  it  waapaaaed  ee  by 
hhn  to  the  centurion  of  number  d^A,  and  so  ca, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Bendes  the  guards 
(excwMa)  of  the  tribunes,  dec.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  also  several  ni^t- 
watdies  (vigUia):  thus  tboe  were  generally  t^ee 
about  the  quutorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega- 
ti ;  each  diviaion  (niww)  also  set  a  wstdi  for  itsdf 
The  vetiles  were  atatjooed  tqr  the  waUs  of  Uie  ram- 
part, and  BuppUed  tiie  posto  or  piekala  at  the  fates 
(»tationea  ante  porUa  agehaiU). 

We  will  now  desert  the  arrangementa  fiv  the 
inflection  of  the  night- watehes,  firat  obserring  that 
tiie  night  was  divided  into  foor,  each  of  three  bouis' 
length;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows:  The 
sd^era  of  Uie  watobrcompanies,  siqioiied  by  the 
difihrent  manipies  who  were  to  fomidt  the  guards 
doriiw  the  font  watdi  cf  the  night,  reedved  from 
the  tnbmie  a  number  of  small  tablets  ({vXv^ia)  with 
certain  marks  open  them,  and  then  went  to  thdr 
rentective  poets.  The  du^  of  visiting  these  posts, 
and  making  the  ni^tly  rounds  of  inqiection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsonen.  Foor  of  theae,  who 
were  selected  ftv  thia  dal^  entj  day,  aoooidtng  to 
a  regular  eycle,  reodved  from  the  tiUnufo  writtoi 
iostmctionB  aa  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visit 
each  poet,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visited : 
they  were  called  eirouitores  (ircpfiroAMX  and,  in  the 
time  at  Yegetios,  circitores.  After  recdving  their 
orders,  they  went  snd  poeted  themsdves  by  the 
first  manuia  cf  the  ttnrii,  tlw  oentorloa  of  wtaidi 
was  required  to  see  that  the  boars  of  the  watdi 
wen  propel^  given  l^the  aoond  of  the  tnm^Mt: 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watoh  prooeeded  oo  his  nnnds  to  aH  the  posts ;  tf 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  took 
thdr  tablets ;  if  be  fooad  them  asleep,  or  any  oae 
absent  from  Ua  poet,  be  caBed  upon  the  friends 
who  aeeompantod  hbn  to  witneaa  the  bet,  «nd  an 
paaaed  on  to  the  wxt  post  Hw  sane  was  done 
by  the  eireuitorea  of  the  odier  watctos.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  before  the 
triboDcs,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  taUet  was  not  prodaoed* 
wsa  required  to  aoooont  for  it.  If  tte  ftoU  lay^ 
with  the  drooitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning,  vrhich 
was  genenOy  AtaL  A  reRolar  qrstem  of  rewardn 
and  puniabmente  was  estabUahed  in  the  camp,  nfter 
describing  irtiicb,  Pdybius  gives  the  foUcwiiig  eooi- 

the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  hitter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  naturd  advantages  affinded  bj  ntqr 
ground  Uiey  could  seize  upim,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenehment,  and  aeOTriag,  aa  they 
thought,  greater  aafety  than  any  artificial  defeoce 
would  hare  given  them.  The  coBseqaeoce  of  thin 
was,  that  thnr  had  no  regular  form  of  caau^  and 
the  diffetei^  AviaianB  of  an  anv  had  no  fixed  plana 
tooooupy. 

In  describing  the  Ronan  camp  and  its  iotemal 
arrongeaianta,we  hatnnnnfined  otiraeheato  the  ia> 
fomdion  gtven  bj  PotyUns,  iriiidi,  of  eoana»  a^ 
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itm  otty  to  hia  age,  aod  to  annies  ocmstitnted  like 
bOM  be  vitoeasea.  When  the  practice  of  drawiDg 
^ike  anv  to  odioits,  ascribed  to  Ma- 

nn ar  Ckav  <m^  Abut,  p.  lOi),  bad  Buperaeded 
the  aadott  diTiskn  mto  maniplea,  and  the  distinc- 
tiM  af  triuii,  the  ioternal  arrangemeDts  of 
tie  camp  most  hare  been  cbaiued  accordingly. 
Sa,  ilao,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Vegaina,  vho  hved  in  the  leign  of  the  Emperor 
Taealiniaa  386X  that  campa  were  made 
•qoare,  Riand,  or  triangiilar,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  that  the  moat  approved  fonn  waa 
oUoog,  via  the  length  one  third  greater  thui 
the  breadth.*  Be  also  diatinguiabea  between  campa 
made  ob^  tor  a  'night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  MatiTa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary eBCHDianeBt  Another  author  also*  aDudea  to 
^aoea  b  tte  camp  which  Polybins  does  not  men- 
ticw,  fte  aatowdwTMna,  or  infinnary ;  thevef- 
mMtriaKt  or  ftnieiy ;  the  fahrica^  or  forge  the 
lalliiliMW,  or  record-office.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  gnat  Tarie^  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
^idt  did  not  exist  nDdfur  the  Repablic,  and,  of 
awiae,  had  their  xopeotive  stations  asaigqed  tbem 
kiheeainiL 

In  detmg  thia  utide,  we  win  meiitiin  aome 
piDl^a  |«erkNi»  notiee  of  wUoh  would  bare  in- 
lOTOpled  the  order  of  description. 

We  leam  frooi  Tacitus*  that  a  part  of  the  praito- 
liom  waa  called  the  aognrale,  the  auguries  being 
there  tateo  by  the  general 

Hefaartorimn,  in  former  tfnies,  aeema  to  hare 
heea  Mtr  the  bai^  nte,  or  Porta  Decomana,  hence 
caBed  qacsUnia.*  The  same  aotbor*  tells  tu  that 
tbe  GAmes  fanuetty  hiapected  {drainahatU)  the 
a^i-waidiea.  b  the  prindpia,  or  its  imntediate 
BO^kbooibood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
enl,  from  v^iich  he  harangued  the  soldiers.^  The 
nflnoes  administered  justice  there.*  The  princi- 
pd  Mandarda,  tike  altaia  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
|ea  of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.' 

From  the  stationaiT  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
vote  many  towns  in  Eorope in  En^and,  espe- 
cidly  those  wbose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  Xhome  which  can  be 
tnecd  ia  the  preseait  day  are  at  Ardo<^  and  Strat- 
hcn,BScatbnd.   llieir  fonn  ia  generaUy  oblong. 

The  eaaidla  of  the  Romana  in  England  were 
Bbcei  of  mj  great  strength,  buQt  for  fixed  stations. 
Boigh  Catfle  m  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
and  RkUoroo^  Castle,  the  Rutuins  of  tbe  Ro- 
many aear  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  atilf  standing ; 
tbgr  seem  to  haTe  been  built  neariy  on  the  model 
flfiheeaabm.   For  information  on  Uie  Roman  eta- 
tioBi  B  Oia  conntiy,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Gten- 
ml  Haft  MUitary  Antiqvitut  in  Great  Britain. 
CATAGRAPHA.   (Fid.  Picxnai.) 
CATAKXaiA.   (FW.  Ahalosia.) 
CATALO13I0N.   {Vid.  CAiiroHA.) 
CATAI-TYX.  (FiiGALSA.) 
CATAIOOOS,  die  catalogue  of  Uiose  persons  in 
Attew  who  were  UaUe  to  regular  military  serrice. 
ti  Aihetts,  thoae  persons  done  who  possessed  a 
Waa  amoont  of  property  were  aDowed  to  serve 
ate  regular  iofontiy,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
■baeLhad  not  this  privDege.   (FuI.CaiiBni.)  Thus 
Ike  ftnaer  are  eaBed  ol     nanpioyov  mpaTeCm'Tt^, 
■■i  4e  tatter  el  ^u  to6  KaraXoYov.^*   Those  who 
!  aoBiited  hf  their  age  fnxn  militaiy  aerrice 
~  1  qr  DeoKwdMner*  ol  vn^  ^  MardXayov. 
to  havfl  been  Uw  duty  of  the  gencorals 
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(tnpaniyot)  to  make  out  the  list  persons  lialde  to 
service  (vul.  A£TPATEIA2  rFA*H],  fn  which  doty 
they  were  probably  assisted  hy  the  demaxrii^  aiu 
sometimes  oj  the  ^Xevrtu.^ 

KATAATTEEOI  TOT  AHHOT  rPA*H  (Kan. 
Mfftui  ToS  i^fiov  ypafn)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  ha  J  altered,  or  attempt- 
ed to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  action 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state  after  the 
democracy  had  been  subverted.*  This  action  is 
closely  connected  with  the  npodoata^  ypa^  {htl 

with  which  it  appears  in  some  eases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  botii  cases,  namely,  by  elaayye?^a.  Ia  the 
case  of  KoroAvaeur  tov  d^futv,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  tbe  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.* 

CATAL'USIS.   {Vid.  Caupona.) 

•CATANANKE  (Karavayn^).  "There  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  about  which  there  is  snch  a  direr, 
sily  of  opinion.  It  will  be  aufficient  to  mention 
that  Spren^  upon  the  whde,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  firat  qieciea  ia  tbe  Omilhopia  am- 

Setaua,  and  XbB  otlier  the  Attragalut  magnifomua, 
erit." 

CATAPHRACTA.   (Ftrf.  Lobioa.) 
CATAPHRA'CTI  (xard^poKToO.  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  tbe  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen- 
sive armomr,*  whence  they  are  called  by  Pdlox* 
TtjHire^pa^thioi.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or\>f  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux'  spealca 
of  tbe  irpf^iCTuiridiov,  irapumm,  irap^iov,  vpoaTtpvi- 
iun>,  irapairXevpiiuw,  Ttapap^pldim,  irapaMv^/tioioif. 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nationB,  who  placed 
their  diief  dependanee  upon  their  cavalry,  we  finf 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romana  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Em[dre,  when 
the  di8ci|dine  of  tbe  legiooa  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  AepeoiasKO  begui  to  placed  on  the  caral- 
ry.  "When  Poatumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wan,  Gallapraya, 

"  JVine  Ata  Meia  UOentar  etede  MgitUt, 

Ferrtua  arnuto  »■  cataphraetiu  eqm."' 

This  species  of  tjoofa  waa  comcaon  among  tbe 
Persiana  from  tbe  earliest  thnea,  ftom  wham  It 
was  adopted  1^  their  Iklacedonian  conqaaim.*  In 
the  army  of  GymBt  Xenophons^**  that  Oe  horse* 
were  protected  by  oorerings  for  the  fovebead  and 
chest  {irpofterumaiatc  kcu  irpoorepviSioit) ;  and  the 
same  waa  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fou^t  with  his  younger  brother)" .  Trocqpa 
of  this  description  were  called  dibanarti  by  the 
sians  {aUavhreai  equi^,  quoa  Uibafiariaa  HetUaM 
Perea^*).  we  first  read  of  cataphraetl  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantino.** 

II.  The  tenn  CATAPnaAOn  waa  apHflied  to  ah^ 
whidi  had  decto,  in  <^ip08ltiOD  to  apbractL  (Vid. 
ArBaAOTUB.) 

CATAPIRATER  (KoroiretpaT^pta,  pe^\  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  Athoming  the  iepth  of 
water  in  narigation. 


I.  (D»o«th,o.PolTd.,p.HII8.>-l.  (Aiidoc,D«llj*..f&* 
—J.  (D«BGrth.,  o.  Tinwxsr.,  748.)— *.  (Andoc,  D«  Mj»»., 
5.  (Serr.  «d  Vitg.,  Xa.,  xi,  771.)-«.  (Owwi.,  i.,  "^T^ 
c.)-8.  (Prtmert.,  m.,  r.,  (Liv.,  ot,  «;  »«»«7 
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The  mode  of  omplf^iiig  thii  imtnimeat  appean 
to  hare  undergone  no  chance  for  mora  ttuu  two 
thoosand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
the  accooDt  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.'  A  oylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attadied 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  np- 
idly  to  the  t>ottom,the  line  being  msiked  with  knots 
at  each  latbom  to  measure  the  depth.*  By  smear- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  {unctum'), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPULTA.    (Vid.  ToBMSNToii.) 

CATARA'CTA  (xar^^oicn;;),  a  portcuUiSt  so 
oaDed,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 

According  to  Tegetins,'  it  was  an  addKional  de- 
Ance,  suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
flaemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  Uiem  from  aitove.  In 
tiw  accranpanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


Pompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
Minages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A  A,  turning 
4D  {HTots  (ml.  Cabdo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in 
the  pavement,  which  still  reniain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
itdUis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
«IK  in  the  widls.  Hie  sideways,  secured  with 
■nailer  gates,  wero  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portisn 
vt the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
poiteullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  (dcy.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
•ither  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
taddog  than  firom  above,  bad  the  greatest  possible 
fooilitiBS  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tins  speaks  of  the  "cataracta"  as  an  ancittU  contri- 
vance ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David.* 


'  I.  (Acta,  xztU.,  98.)— 1.  (bid.,  Ori;.,  xii.,  4.— EntUIb.  in 
n.,  T.,  SH.>-S.  (LoeOiua,  u.  Ud.,  1.  (Herod.,  ii.,  S.)— 

ft.  (D«  Re  MO.,  ir., «.)-«.  (FnL  xiiT.,  7, CoBpwa  Jar.,  xz.. 


A  ihiiee  oonstmctecl  fai  a  watereonrse,  and  mad^ 
to  rise  and  foil  like  a  poitcuOis,  was  called  bj  its 
nanus  (eaUtraetit  aqua  eurtumUnperar^).  RmSiuB* 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sloices  in  sdt-woifcs. 
{Vid.  Salinjs.) 

The  term  "  cataracts"  was  also  i^ei  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriera,  producing  a  rapid  and  vioteat  descent  ct 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  cataracts"  of  the 
Nile. 

•CATARACTES  (Karapainti!),  the  name  of  i 
bird  mention^  by  Aristotle.*  Schneider  (whoreadi 
KOTafifiaKTtif)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  aathont;  d 
OGdmann,  to^be  the  PeUecatnu  bauaxa*,  L,  or  the 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  tbe  name 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

EATASKOnnZ  rPA*H  (xaraoicinr^c  ypa^,  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  fAv  fh 
apa  irenepi  nfttajievos,  £rpf4SA(nH>  ypa^om 

TovTov  (Iif  xardffKOirov.*)  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  inibnns- 
tion  from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death*  It  ap- 
pears that  foreignera  only  were  liable  to  tlus  actim, 
since  dUzens  who  were  guilty  oi  this  crime  ven 
liable  to  the  upoioatas  ypa^- 

CATEN'GYAN  ((EaTey>vff»).    (Tid.  Ekoyi.) 

CATEGORIA  («an?yopio).   {VU.  Giifri.) 

CATEI'A,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Genoans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,^  suj^xtsed 
to  resemble  the  AcLit.*  It  prob^ly  had  its  nams 
from  cutting;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  tenni  eatet,a 
weapon,  aUtioyiocat  or  mangle,  and  ectaii,tofi^ 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA   (Fid.  Catcwa.) 

CATE  NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (JUUwv,  dim.  4«- 
(T(ov,  iXve'lSuiv),  a  <duun. 

Thuoydides*  informs  ns  that  the  FlaUeans  mads 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beann 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  their 
assailants.  (Fid.  Axibs.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive bad  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoDer, 
on  the  contrary,  bad  the  chain  fastened  to  the  vrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dextras  irutertare  catena 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  Vstiortm  in  nmtra 
co/etum."  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  (auuu)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
aaolher{aUigatii^*  UtroeteeUigatua").  Sometimes, 
for  greatenKcnrity,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  tvo 
soldiers,  one  on  each  ^e  of  him  (&A^«n  ivo?*)- 
If  be  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (mMiut  SibtoAe  iMaiv'*)-  In* 
stead  of  the  pommon  materiab,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  bis  power  Artavasdes,  kiog  of 
tbe  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  compliment 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold." 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  worionanship,  are 
commonly  called  eatella  (iXvirta),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  deUcacy  as  weH  ai 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  ac^es  (vid.  Li- 
bra), and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  especially 
necklaces  (irid.  MoNti.K),  show  a  great  variety  of  el- 
egant and  ingenious  patterns.   Besides  a  plain  cir- 


].  (Flin..  EpiM.,  x.,  60.)— S.  (Itin.,  i.,  461.}— t.  (O.  K.,  ii- 
13.)— 4.  (AduH,  AppBod.,  •.  T.)— A.  (Antipbuo,  *p.  Athen., 
ii.,  0ft,  D,  wWs  ypi^m  rigniSu,  u  it  doea  freqaevtlr,  "to 
CUM.")— 4.  (AntipbuM,  L  c— Demotth.,  I>e  Cor.,  STS-— ■£*- 
chin.,  c  Ctawph.,  ftlft.— Pint.,  Vit  d»c.  Ont.,  p.  818,  A.)— 7. 
(Yuy.,  JBb.,  wi.,  741.— Vil.  FUci,  83.— AoL  GaU.,  s.,  91.) 
— e.  (Serriu  in  JEn.,  1.  c— Ind.,  Orir.,  niii.,  7.)— 9.  (ii.,  76.) 
—10.  (StU.,T)ieb.,  zii.,  4«0.>— 11.  f&MO*,  X>«  TnoqiuU.,  i., 
la.)— 13.  (S«L,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Aonii^.}— 14.  (Aeta,  zii..  6,7; 
zn.,  31)-19.  UoMph,  BdL  JU^  v.,  M.>— 10.  (ValE^w  ft 
tnwsi^  iL)  nj 
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CAT0B1£PAS. 


CAUCALIS. 


(|ioroMt^iBpBf>te  liiik  IB  often  shaped  like  the 
fgvie  ft,  or  ii  I  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  a»> 
wnes  flibv  fwiDB,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
The  Hub  tre  abo  foand  so  ckieely  entwined,  that 
the  leiemblea  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gaU  chiinB  now  mannfactared  at  Venice.  This  is 
rtffeteatcd  in  the  luwest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


Tbese  nJuible  cbaina  were  sometimes  given  as 
Tewinls  to  the  soldiers  ; '  but  they  were  commonly 
won  bj  Ma,  either  on  the  neck  (n-e/»  tov  rpaxtj- 
iov  iiioM*),  at  round  the  waist  and  were  used 
to  smpeod  peuis,  or  Jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock' 
eta.  and  oAer  trinkets. 

CATER7A1UI.    (Vid.  Gladiatoibi.) 

CATHEDRA,  a  seat ;  hut  the  term  was  more 
pmieiiliily  ipfdifid  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
vhema  tdU  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
n  [mbr/flKMeu  catkedrat*).  The  cathedre  were, 
•0  doubt,  of  Tarioos  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
tll7  ippetr  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
OK  b  ifae  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
rat,  whicfa  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  rases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
Mc,  who  is  bein^  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
bnicade  of  peacock's  feathers. 


Wooen  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
ibmd  in  ihese  cathedrc  instead  of  in  lecticn, 
vtodi  practice  was  aometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
M**  persons  of  the  other  sex  {Mexta  cereiu  feratur 
ttieira*).  Tbe  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
kcfaiir  or  pulpit  from  which  lecturea  were  read.* 

•CATCKBLEPAS  (KaruSXivat  or  rd  kotu  ^Xi- 
*w), )  wild  animal  dwelling  in  jEtbio[Ha,  near  the 
■wcei  of  the  Nile.  Hiny^  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
tnk  Bze  in  vwry  respect  except  the  head,  which 
***tesTy  that  the  creature  bears  it  with  ditficul- 
^  Htnce  it  Ivridfl  the  head  always  towards  the 
;  aod  from  the  circumatance  of  ita  thus  al- 
^knkmg  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 

*W  i«ru,  "  downward,"  and  ^Xi-rcu,  "  to  look"). 

"  >  vefl  lor  the  human  race,  it  aeems,  that  the  an- 

^  W  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 


^'i«,-am^  t\.) — S.  (M«iand«r,  p.  03.  ad.  Metn.)— S. 
'?^>-»TiMiii..  la.)— 4.  (M»rt.,  iu.,  M;  ir.,  79.— Hot^ 
?^Li,ii^p,^rt..  IV.,  r.)— 5.  (Jot.,  S«t.,  i.,  W.— 
«.>—«.  (Jot.,  Sm.,  vii,,  103.— Mirt.,  i.,  77.— 
'r'^*'>«ttM  whola  nlwct,  BOtugor,  SBbio*,  i.,  p.  Sft.— 
««*i.ntl,T«hje^  ii.,  i.-Roperti,  id  Jbt.,     ».)-7.  (H. 

tw 


would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  says  Fliny, 
can  catch'its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  qiot! 
,£Uan'  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  but 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
according  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  na,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonoua, 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,'  even  men  them* 
selves,  instantly  perish.  Modem  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genua  CiUoltUpas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel- 
lous tEtlea.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideaa. 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  ratb- 
er,  mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  ii 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.' 

•CATOCHI'TIS  {KaToxlpif  Wof),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
band  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.* 

CAT'RINOS  (ndrpiyoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
ia  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  anthora,  viz., 
Mr.  Charies  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  4>^i'k<'x>  P-  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultural  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod'i 
Works  and  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  xar- 
pivot  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  hj 
a  periphrasis :  "  Purget  vomerem  subinde  ttimulw 
aupidatua  toUo."  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  xurpcvof  in  his 
hand.* 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  to 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habita  of 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remaina  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•CATUS.    (Vid.  Felis.) 

*CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Di- 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucala.  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengal 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  CaucalU  marititHo,  Lam. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordj/lium  ojicinaU, 
an  opinion  in  wiiich  Billerbeck  appears  to  coincide.' 


1.  (N.  A.,  Tii.,  3.)— S.  (GiilGth'i  CuTier,vol.  p.  S«6.— O 
Corier,  ad  Plin.,  I.  c)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiTii.,  11— Moorrt 
Anc.  Miiwiml.,  p.  IM.l— 4.  (P»l»ogT.  Gr.,  p.  «.)-*.  (H. 
xviii.,  49,  S.)— fl.  (Hicati,  Italia  aTmnti  il  t)om.  iIbi  Rom.,  1. 1-) 
—7.  (Diowor.,  ii.,  IM.— Oalan,  Da  Simpl.,  vii.- TheophiMl , 
H.  P,  Tii,  l^Adaua,  Appand.,  a.  *.)  ^ 
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OAjDFOICA. 


OAETBU. 


•CAUDA  EQUI'NA.   (Vii.  HimvBn.) 
CAV^DroM.   {Vii.  HooBE.) 
CAVEA.   {Vid.  Thutkdk.) 
CAUl*0'NA  was  naed  in  two  diibrent  wgnifioA- 
tiou: 

3.  It  signified  u  inn,  when  fetiTdlen  obtained 
fbod  and  wd^ng;  in  wliich  mkae  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  irords  itavioKtbiVf  Koray&ytep,  and 

%.  It  signified  a  shop  where  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  KainrAcibv.-  The  ponon  who  kqit  a  oaapooB 
was  called  ctMfo. 

It  has  be«i  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greelu  and  Romans  had  do  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of*  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  caupone  and  iravioteia  were  mere  bouses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  sach,  howev- 
et,  was  not  Uie  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  ahow ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  thur  houses 
of  public  eotertainment  did  not  correspond,  eithw 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modem 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hoapitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modem  times ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  puUic  arobas- 
ndors  of  Athens  were  aometimes  obliged  to  avail 
thenddvea  of  the  acoonmadatkm  of  such  houaes,' 
as  wdl  as  private  persons.*  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remained,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  natiooal  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
most  have  required  a  conaiderabte  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
roads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  snch  houaes  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Ronans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
oipel  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses.  'Hiqr  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  reoourae  to  the 
public  ions.* 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona.  bat  also  tor 
icnia  and  takoTut  iitertoria,* oc.maapyr  divtrnruim 
or  dflwrforium. 

It  has  been  already  ranarimd  that  canpona  also 
signified  a  {dace  where  wine  and  ready-dreased 
provisions  were  sold,*  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  nair^Xelov.  In  Greek  xair^Aoc  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
qoaiuities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  iroAtvim- 
wqAoc,  and  his  business  vaXtyKairvXeita:*  The 
wiMrd  udmiXoc,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.*  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commiMlities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of 
irpoAaraxainrXof ,*  6kX(M  xdirvAoc,*  doir/dav  itdniiAof ,'  * 
fitl^MKomihif,  dto.  In  these  Koa^Xtla  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustmned  to  eat 
and  drink  (hi  xair^Xdiii  Si  ^aytlv  ^  Kitlv  ou6d{  obS 
dv  (tUirm  iitutioK  M'X^^aO^). 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
eommodateatiwigera;  but  these  were  probably  only 


freqiMited     the  lower  classes,  afnoe  an . 

in  reqiectable  society  could  easily  find  accoomoda- 
tion  in  the  houses  Of  their  fiieods.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  perta  of  the  oity,  muncroaa  houNS 
where  wine  and  reedy-diesaed  pnmaiaiM  wen  aold. 
The  bouses  vrtiere  peraons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  po^c,  and  not  cuqNMUB; 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  pope.  Hiey  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,' 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stools 
to  ait  upon  inatead  of  couches,  whence  Martial* 
calla  these  places  adUerioUt  po^ituu.  This  cir- 
comstanoe  to  innstrated  by  a  pamtmg  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  represeiUing  a  drinking-acoift 
lliere  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stock  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re- 
markable for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  tiioee  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  saikHTS  and  fidiermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  bora 
instead  of  glassea,  and,  ftom  their  whole  ^ipear- 
ance,  evidently  belong  to  the  tower  orders.  Above 
them  are  diflhrent  sorto  of  eat^des  hung  upoo  a 
TOW  of  pegs. 


1.  (AwhiM.,  D«  Fii*.  Lev.,  p.  V7I,>— S.  (Cie.,  Da  Dir.,  i., 
jr.— Iht.,  ii.,  4.>-4.  (Hor.,^p«t.,  I.,  n.,  Cic,  Pro  CIo- 
•Bt.,  ».->Pha.,  li.,  Sl.)~4.  (PWnt.,  MHUMduiL,  n.,  iii.,  81.)— 
9.  (Hut.,  i.,  S7 ;  ii.,  48.)— 0.  (Danuath..  o.  DioinwdoT.,  p. 
U85.— AriMoplL,  Pint.,  1190.— Pollax,  Oaom.,  tu.,  11)— 7. 
(Oot(.,  e.  IM,  p.  A18.)— 8.  (Plntanh,  Parie.,  m.y~*.  (Aiia- 
Hfh.,  Pu.,  m£)-10.  <liL,  4».}--ll.  (Incr,  Aaiasj^  «.  1&) 


The  themiGpolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  aiti* 
cle  Calida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popins.   Many  of  these  popinn  seem  to  have  been 
iiule  better  than  the  tupanaria  or  brothels  ;  whence 
Horace*  calls  ^em  tnunaiulat  pojnniu.   The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  above 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  ds- 
acription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  ao  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecowj.* 
The  goMta,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popins,*  were  brothels,  wheiMse 
they  are  often  clawed  vrith  the  /utftu.*   Under  the 
emperors  many  attempta  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinn,  but  a^iarently  with  littie  ancoees.  TQie- 
rins  forbade  aU  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops    and  Claudius  commanded  them  to  be  sbnt 
up  altogether.*    They  a[q>ear,  however,  to  have 
been  soon  opened  again,  ^  the^  were  ever  doeed  ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothmg  ahoold  be  sold  m  ' 
them  but  difihrent  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;*  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  alao 
publMied  by  Tenaaian.'* 

All  persons  who  kept  inna,  or  houses  of  pablie 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  eetima- 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Rwaans.**  They 
appear  to  have  fiilly  deserved  the  bad  repotataon 
which  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  aocnstomed 
to  cheat  their  cuatomers  by  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  by  ell  the  means  in  thmr  power,  wbeoce 
Horace  calls  them  wr/Uot**  and  ms^giiw." 

CAUS.<E  PROBA'TIO.    (Tui.  CrvrrAS.) 

CAUSIA  (KotxTta),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  wlai<A 
waa  made      felt,  and  worn  by  the  Ifaoedooiau 

1.  (Cie.,  Pra  Mil.,  »!.)— 1.  (t.,  70.>— L  (Sat.,  n.,  ir., 

4.  (OeU'i  Pompdau,  nl.  it.,  p.  10.)— 6.  (SMt^Tib~M.l  a. 

(Lit.,  xxri.,  t.— Cic,  Phil.,  ziii.,  11.— Pm  Scxt,  9.)— 7.  (Snet. 

Tib.,  S4.)-&  (Dion  Cm^  Iil,  «.>-B.  (Swt.,  Nar^  IS. — K>io. 
I  Cm.,  Izu.,  14.)— 10.  (Dton  Cw.,  Izn.,  10.)— 11.  (Tbsa>)u- 
:  (3ur»  0.— Plat.,  L«n.,  zj.,  p.  BIS,  ftlB.)— IX  (Sat.,1.,  i., 

13.  (Sat.,  I..  1.,  4.-^Ml,  Dia  WirthihSMer  d.  AlMn.--StBQk 
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CEDRUS. 


In^>  iti  fana  m  mm  ia  the  mwxid  tgarm, 
lAMianukeB  ftom  a  fidiB  naa^  ud  fion  a 


metUl  oi  Akooder  I.  of  Macedan.  The  Romans 
idopied  it  6m  the  Macedoaiaiw.'  and  more  espe- 
cial^ the  Enperor  Caracalla,  who  uaed  ta  imitate 
AlenjkJathe  Great  in  his  coetome.* 

CAl'TIO;  CAVEIIE.  These  words  are  of /re- 
qant  ocesnaKo  in  the  Romui  classical  writers 
tad  jDiiBto,  and  have  a  great  varied  of  sigikifica- 
tioaa,  aoeofiiiii^  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Hot  geaeai  sipifieatiofi  is  that  of  semir^  giTen 
hj  one  peraoa  to  another,  or  Beourit^  wbiob  ooe 
penoB  obtanis  by  the  adrice  or  assistanoe  <^  an- 
odier.  11iegeii^tOTm(caaUo)  is  distributed  into 
ita  aftaa  according  to  the  partioalar  kind  of  the 
ncvitj,  iriiieh  may  be  by  aatisdatio,  by  a  fidejos- 
aa^aadiBTBriODBOtlierwayB.  The  gmeral  seose 
cf  be  word  eaotio  is  aooordingly  modified  by  ita 
»^mlB,  m  cantio  fidfjjasMNtia,  ngoeratitua,  at  hy- 
potbeeid^  and  so  on.  Cautia  is  osed  to  exjiress 
ImIi  ihe  Heoiity  which  a  magiatrattis  or  a  judex 
m»  m/an  one  party  to  gire  to  another,  which  ap- 
pfeilocaflea  where  there  is  a  matter  in  di^te  of 
ilijl  a  emit  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
■Ktniiy  «Ucb  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
tin  not  io  litigatioiL  The  words  eaotio  and  cavere 
■le  Btan  pntutdarir  used  in  the  lattcor  seDse. 

If  adDogiimBde  aseearityfhim  ooe  person  to 
Bother,  the  eaotio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hrpcAeca ;  if  the  caatio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
sniq  »  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  caatio  fidcyos- 

Tbe  cantio  was  most  freqtiently  a  writing,  which 
e^RMcd  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  acccnrd- 
Bgtr.  the  wad  caatio  came  to  signUy  both  the  in- 
■tramest  [AvgraplMm  or  iiutrumeiUum)  and  the 
object  i^kh  it  was  the  purpose  of  tbe  instrument 
to  secore.*  Cicero*  uses  the  ezpreeaion  eatuio 
^i'regrsfid  ho.  The  phrase  e4,*er»  atiquid  ^tari 
txfit^  lbs  Jaot  of  ooe  person  giving  security  to 
■eothff  as  to  IOIII0  paitietilai  tUng  or  act ' 

Llpin*  titidea  toe  jnttaim  stipnlationes  into 
Ane  apeeka,  jodieiales,  cantionales,  commimes ; 
ad  he  defines  the  caotioaales  to  be  tboee  v^Utk 
ve  eqairaleat  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
^  a  aew  aetioa,  as  the  stipnlationes  de  legaUs, 
lacla,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  ''iimp""i  infect  am. 
CwtMsaa  dku,  vfaicfa  were  a  branch  of  stipnla- 
lioKs,  vers  sodi  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
■Biosi.  Tha  IbUowing  examples  will  explain  the 
PMgearU^an. 

timuqr  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
Baiesa  the  legatee  gave  security  (emtio)  to  re- 

I* 


^  ia  ease  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
*B>  ort  to  he  badJ*   The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 


^gywot  by  which  the  heres.  bound  himself  to 
"ttfteecodilitHis  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
4^  ahfritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
'"■■tesail  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 
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legacies,  or  tbe  lentee  was  entitled  to  the  Bod9- 
ram  Poesessio.  Tbtores  and  coratoes  were  m* 
qabred  to  giTo  aaoority  {Mauimv}  finr  the  dne  ad- 
minbtntion  of  tbe  {m^teny  intrusted  to  them,  nn- 
less  the  totor  was  ^Minted  by  testament,  or  nnlesa 
the  curator  was  a  curator  l^itimus.*  A  piiocnra- 
tor  who  sued  in  the  name  o(  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  secnri^  that  the  Absent  party 
wooM  consent  to  be  concluded  1^  the  act  of  his 
proeorator;'  this  aeoority  was  a  species  sttfisda- 
tionis,  inc^oded  under  the  genus  cautio.*  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectnm,  the  owner  of  tbe  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mis(Aief  might  call  for 
seeority  on  the  person  threatening  the  mutdiief.* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  turn  to 
declare  that  be  had  a  good  t^e  to  it,  and  ttst,  if  any 
pmsmi  recovered  it  flma  tbe  porohaser  by  a  bettw 
titl^hewonldinalMitgeodtothewBMhMert  and 
in  some  eases  the  cautto  was  tbr  waUe  the  valoe 
of  the  thing.*  This  was,  in  fhot,  a  warranty. 

Hie  word  eaotio  was  also  anjied  to  the  rdease 
whiiA  a  debtor  obtained  from  creditor  on  satis* 
^ying  his  demand :  in  this  sense  eaotio  is  equiva* 
lent  to  a  modem  leeeipc ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  tha  sane  demand  being  made  a  aecmd 
time.*  Huh  oarcre  tb  diquo  aigniSea  to  oMmn 
this  land  of  seeari^.  A  pnson  to  whom  tbe  usus 
finetos  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  Aat  be  would  mjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erty, and  not  waste  it.* 

Cavere  is  also  ^i|died  to  eqneas  the  professiooal 
advieo  and  assistance  o(  a  laww  to  Us  client  fat 
hia  eoDdoot  in  any  legal  nattw." 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  atto 
used  to  express  Ae  ivovisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  CaatMn  eat  Uge,fnitcifalibut  conttituHimihu,"  die. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  ^ 
which  a  testator  declares  hia  wish  that  certain 
thmgs  dioold  be  dmie  after  hia  death.  The  ivep- 
aration  of  dw  instmnwata  of  emtio  was,  of  conn^ 
the  boaiBeBB  ofa  lawyw. 

It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  partienlarite  ftither  the  spe- 
cies (tf  caatio,  aa  ^ey  bdimg  to  diafr  aeraral  heads 
in  tiie  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  {KiiJtaf  or  xaiodof)  waa 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  PapaBpw  at  Athens, 
into  whi(^  tbe  Spartans  were  accusUxned  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.* 

•CEBLE'PYBIS  (utfAiTirvfKc),  a  species  <rf'  Inrd, 
menttooed  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pde,  or  FringiiU  Lhmyt, 

CEDIT  DIES.   (Ktd.  Lboitvm.) 

•CEDRUS  iKiSpoc  and  m^),  tbe  Cedar,  as  we 
commmly  trandate  it  Aeoording  to  the  best  bo* 
tanieal  writers,  however,  the  iMpof  of  tbe  Greeks 
and  CeiruM  of  tbe  Romans  waa  a  species  of  Juni- 
pec.  Dm  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
TheophraMus,  according  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
meak  of  it  in  the  ntarth  dieter  of  Uke  fifth  book  of 
his  Hiitmy  of  Flanta,  whew  he  says  that  the  oe* 
dara  grow  to  a  great  siie  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  enccmpass  tbem.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Thet^hnutna  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  he  the  same 
with  the  Lyoian  oedais,  oii^  hiraer ;  ibr  m  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  tha  third  bodt,  where  he  da- 
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.ampes;  3kc  WKon  friek^  ;  and 
state.   The  enUr 
iborise,  eiaaat,  m 
it  Lehaaoa,  wkick  bean 
He  tikes  it  nther  for  a 
■  .'umpK  odai  ,hmfn*  ■*><■■  4mm  rm/M- 
w   — —  Otftakiu  Mr  PvkJBSOD,  and  Or- 
tar  Gaard.<    JDioMonAes*  d»- 
Bi.  «r  whick  the  first,  or  large 
M  T-Ami  >r  SfRSfd  to  tbeJmxipenu  Plut- 

 .  Mii.  ^  MaBer  to  tlie  JmrnaenU  cMuumu. 

IfiKktauaae.  «■  the  flttaer  hand,  refera  the  oomauNi 
ariwf  ThLljfcilirM  to  Jimnenu  Oifu4nu, 
»i  ths  «f4)*(  **  tke  Jmrniffrug  sMiim,  or  Savin. 
Iha  C«te  af  LabMOB.  so  cdebrated  ia  Scriptuie, 
■  hmoe  Hmed  Piiau  Ctdnu  bjr 
The  cf^wf  of  the  medical  aa- 
_  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Jo- 
-eali  it  uSpato  ixaSif.* 
•CELASTRCM  Cs^Un^pavX  a  tftOem  cT  plant, 
ahs«  whKk  the  botanieal  writera  are  much  dirided 
m  itfiBiiM  Sfraagei  marts  it,  in  the  first  edition 
«r  hM  IL  H.  R«  as  the  LaguMtntm  wtgart,  or  Priret, 
lad  IK  the  aeewd  as  the  JUx  Afnifoliiim,  or  Holly. 

eals  it  the  (kUutnu.    Clusius  and 
I  an  ia  ^voar  of  the  JUdswu  aUtermu,  or 
Print,  an  ofinion  which  BillerbeiA  also 
mi  vhidi  prabaUy  is  the  true  one.* 
'C£CRTPHALOS  (Ms^vfoXoc).   (Kid.  Cilan- 

C£  LERES.  smtdhif  to  Livy,*  were  three  han- 
ded ITmis  hn«hls  whom  Romulus  established  as 
■  hadv-foaid  i  their  laoctioDB  are  ei^nesaly  stated 
%f  VmMjvm  of  Hahcamassna.'  There  can  be 
hole  dotitak  taat  that  the  MierM,<«  <■  horsemen"  (like 
the  Gieak  «A«rsrX*  wem  the  ntcieianB  or  bur^era 
«r  Rmw^  Ike  ker  900  rdening  to  tin  number 
•r  the  patrktan  hoosea ;  '*  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
mtikK*  "aiaee  the  thbanate  of  the  celeres  ia  said 
M  hsTv  been  a  magiatncy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
■alpat^y  abeurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
^o^-^Mfd.  If  the  kmga  had  any  aoob  body-guard, 
«  Mnt  assnndly  have  been  formed  oat  (rf*  the  nu- 
■amws  rheMs  residing  on  their  detnesoea."  We 
kiMw  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  «a  tffM>«riM  ceaturiea  founded  by  L.  Tarqnin- 
a«d  that  th^  were  inooipocated  as  such  in 
Ai»  «vMttnra. "  It  b  obTieus,  therefore,  that  these 
W«**Mnt  M»  a  clasa,  were  the  pstiioians  in  general, 
sw  bcw«M  they  cotiM  keep  horses  or  foo^t 
««  hM9vh*.-i.  awl  thus  the  name  is  identkHd  with 
tiM  luvr  Utw  trnn  tfutts,  and  with  the  Greek 

i't'l  L-V  la  «•  pnmaiY  sense  <etU  means  a 
ttairvrii.tMt  ttf  wi*  kiud  :  *' ('h  emMtim  e»*e 
^ti^  4  ivittitit  tiu*m  tM^JWuiU""  Of  these 
th«M  wJ«¥  ««nw»  .wipUMa,  whioh  took  their 
jfcitnitfaii-fh'Ta  ^ivM^t^'Oauoos  Rom  the  artkies  they 
^K  ,^t»!^  -owng  these  the  most  important 
I  *  ctautrit  or  penaria,  "  «M  pauu,""  where 
^  ^  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  cod- 

.IpUon  of  the  househi^  were  kept  ;**  faence  it  is 
called  by  Hautus  pnmptuaria.'^*  2.  OUarioy  a  re- 
pository for  oil,  for  the  peculiar  propoties  of  wbioh 
consult  Vitruvius,"  (Tato,''  Palladius,"  and  Colu- 
mella.**   3.  Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 
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ate  at  the  top  Of  the  hovs&>    Oar  ezpreaalM  Is 

bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  domi.* 
The  Romans  had  no  socb  places  aa  wine  eeUan,  va 
the  notion  coDTeyed  by  our  term,  that  ia,  undei 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  k^  in  the  e«Us  maaha,  it  was  put  into 
caMEs  or  pig  skins,  which  wrae  buried  in  the  iraund 
itself.*  Fot  an  acooont  of  the  eellc  vtMritf ,  ccmsalt 
niny,'  VitroThiB,*  and  Ctriumdla.* 

The  alare  to  whom  the  cbar^  of  these  stores 
was  intrusted  waa  called  ceUamu,''  mpmmu,*  or 
condut,  "  quia  pnmit  qaod  emditum  and 
sometimes  promiu-am^  and  fnemrmur  fern." 
Hiis  answwa  to  onr  botkr  ud  bonsefceeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  dustered  together 
like  the-  cells  a  honeycomb"  were  also  termed 
ceUtf  hence  the  dormitories  of  slares  and  menials 
are  called  ullte,"  and  eella  familutri£a,'^'  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedctumber,  which  was  ailnadum.  Thus 
a  alecmng-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  tmned  etl- 
For1beaaiiieTeaBon,the  dena  inalHuthel  are 
edfas."  Each  female  ooonifed  one  to  hevseir,"oTer 
which  her  iiatne  was  inaonbed hence  eeUs  MsoTp- 
J«  means  a  brotbd."  CtttM  iMuariif"  vr  jtHUaru," 
ia  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  eeUa  caldaria,  te^nJmo,  and 
frigiiaria  were  Uiose  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  teirid,  and  cold  bath.   (VuL  Batus.) 

The  Interior  of  a  temple,  Uiat  is,  the  part  incta- 
ded  within  tbe  outside  shell,  uvk6(  (see  the  Iowa 
woodcut  in  AirT.aE),  waa  also  called  cello.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  eeUa  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temfde  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  Tisi- 
Ue,  or  paraDd  to  each  other,  aa  in  the  Ten^  of 
Jupiter  (^itimns  Mazimus  in  the  CqaU^  In  andi 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  tbe  deitj 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Celia  Jotis,  CdUt  Jo 
nonis,  CelU  Minerre.   (Vid.  CAnrouoH.) 

CELLA'RIUS.  (Kid-CiLLA.) 

*CENCHRIS  iKtyxpk),  &  apecies  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering to  tim  inodern  Kestrd,  or  A(ee  (iimiMCKlM. 

(Vfd.  HlBBAX.) 

*CENCHROS  (^t^TOMf),  I.  A  species  of  GTaio, 
the  same,  according  to  tbe  beet  authorities,  with 
PameutH  nuliaeeum,  or  Millet.*^ — II.  (Tailed  also 
CiMCHRi'iiBt  (KryxphnK),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  Uie  Anovrtat,  but  which  Qesnet 
regards  as  a  difl^rent  kind.  "  Ii  is  more  prabable. 
however,"  says  Adama,  "that  boUi  were  mere  Ta- 
nsies of  the  Cobiher  benu,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  benu  and  the  C. 
prtMter  are  the  oidy  Tenomous  serpents  v^ich  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
bidd  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.*'** 

CENOTATHIUM.  A.eenot^  {kcvoc  and  vti- 
^)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  elae- 
where,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Vh-gil  speaks  of  a  "  tumulus  inanis**  in 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Mantaqw  voeai^U 

Hector  mm  ad  funuiiuni,  viridi  fuern  capite  inanent  ; 
Et  gemiiuu,  eiuuam  iacrymu,  taeroBerat  snu."** 
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OnoUiktB  were  considered  aa  retigiota,  and 
Otnfen  Am'  ptris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  nnperora 
lammi  and  Venu,  the  din  firatrea,  proDounced 

CEXSOHES,  two  magifltratea  of  high  rank  in 

SdBDtt  Repoblic.  Tbey  were  fint  created  B.C. 
442,  ad  were  *  ramartcable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tiM  then  oiablished.  They  were  elected  by  the 
ttiw  ind  coBfinned  by  the  centories  ;  and  thus 
wen  not  na^  elected  firom,  bat  also  by  the  pa- 
trieius.  At  int  thn  held  tbeir  office  for  fire 
tears;  bat  lluieicDa.£iiiiIfiu,tlie  dietator,  passed 
a  Uw  ia  B.C.  4SS,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  m  buted  to  18  nionths,  the  election  still 
t^jogpiBee,n  before,  at  interrals  five  years,  ao 
that  the^  WIS  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
aiatoK  ne  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
eonate  mk  tffl  B.C.  860,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
l(anwKitiiaB,wbo  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
in  dAta;  was  deeted  to  the  office.  Sabseqnently, 
tke  ecMon  soght  be,  both  of  them,  plebenns,  and 
TO  fomt  who  bsd  not  filled  the  oonanlship  or 
|R&nk^Bi%btbe  eleeted  to  this  msgistracy ;  hot 
An  WIS  my  Qncommon,*  and  was  pat  a  stop  to 
tAa  Ike  SBeoad  Pooic  war.  The  censorriiip  was 
■a|id  in  the  iIl^>eIiaI  rank.  The  duties  of  the 
eauoR  mr^  at  tbe  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
Maidiig  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
praqotyodreretmee  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
wiifa,»d  to  keep  the  land-tax  nrils.  In  fhct,  they 
l^siiwad  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
votb.*  K  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
titf  lere  iDTflBted  that  gave  them  their  liigh  dig- 

ad  iadaeace.  As  tbej  drew  m  the  hsts  oC 
mu  etiiiaas,  aceordiag  to  their  AstiibatioD  as 
"MMSte^aites,  members  of  tribes,  and  nrarians, 
■d  M  thiir  lists  were  tbe  ode  eridence  of  a  man's 
foHlioB  io  the  state,  it  of  oonrse  rested  with  them 
ID  decide  an  qpestioiis  relative  to  a  man's  political 
nsk.  Aid  thus  we  find  that,  in  efibct,  they  could, 
if  a<7«Bwjast  cmse,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
dEfriie  aa  eepes  ftC  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  dtiMi 
to  the  lank  of  the  erarians.  The  offbnees  which 
indendamanUable  to  these  degradations  were, 
J""**"  family,  extravagance,  f<^wing 
adegnAig fnfessioo,  or  not  pnq>erly  atteodiiu  to 
MoWtWhwiiig  incarredaymfaetiiwifMrpe.*  The 
gf»  aC  ihs  eeDaora  em  extended  to  a  man's 
pwpeny.  Ewy  oitisek  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  ctBMo  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
pn^CTt]',  whidi  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
■QUiiei,  m  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  Umtb  must  have 
^aaaa  eBoimous  quantity  of  such  docaments  and 
■qinta  ia  the  register-i^ce.*  Bat  the  censors  had 
■dBtiied  yower  in  estimating  the  Tshie  or  flxiog 
netmUeeaiiital:  tiiua  cases  are  known  in  which 

rated  the  tax^Ie  vahie  of  some  articles  of 
Wfon,  as  high-fnriced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
^idute-BMoey.*  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
"fa  fixed  tbe  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it  The  cen- 
m  alM>  manned  Uie  fikrmiag  of  tbe  tectigalui  or 
•Tadisg  levenBBB,  indodiDg  ue  state  mon^oly  on 
ML  lie  price  or  whkA  was  fixed  by  than.'  They 
^  ifreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
Mi  oT  the  potriic  buildings  and  ro^.  The  care 
■KUmples,  dee.,  deroived  on  the  {rotor  orbanas 

ikm  was  BO  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
^  m  ay  reason  for  oonduding,  with  Niebahr,* 
*J*B  aflees*  of  prntor  and  censor  wore  ever 
'■■"i.  The  oenaur  had  idl  Uie  ensigns  of  con- 
"*f|ai^  eioept  the  lietois,  and  wore  a  robe 
^^^TKtriet*   If  a  eeosor  died  hi  office,  he  was 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.'  ^  c<!C> 
SOT'S  fnneral  waS  always  very  magnificent.*  (For 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  we  Nie- 
bahr, HUt,  Bam.,  u.,  p.  324,  &e.,  and  Anudd,  Hitt, 
Rom.,  j.,  p.  346,  &C.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  pnmerty, 
constttnted  a  man's  actual  clabm  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rom6.  ■ 
I.  The  CsKRvs  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  ftar 
classes  (Ttft^ara,  r£^).  1.  Pentaconomedimni,  or 
those  who  received  600  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  3.  Knig^,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugita,  whose  income  was 
160  measnres.  4.  Thetf,  or  eapite  cenai.  The 
word  liiitifia,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property ;  i.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxaUt  capital.*  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  tiuoHM  was  that  given  in  the  distribntion  of  tbe 
classes  juA  nentitmed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  ca|dtal  implied.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.' 
Now  it  ia  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  tbe  land,  on  tbe 
same  pTinci[4e  which  originated  the  »ndarntm/«>. 
itw,  or  8)  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;*  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  ^cntaeMiomedimmu  was  redumed  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12X600=6000  drachmas ;  that  of  a  Iniigh 
at  12x30&=8600dr. ;  and  that  of  a  zeugita  at  I3X 
160=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  aa  tax^le  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  f  ths,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  |Ui8,  or  lOOO  drachmas ;  to  which  Pdlux  al- 
ludes when  he  8«ys,  in  his  Uundering  way,  that  the 
that  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  jmUio  ao- 
connt;  the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  tiiird,  10  minaa; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  {Ano- 
ypaf^\  he  retained  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject, perhapa,  to  the  check  of  a  counter-valuation 
(iirwryfljffif).  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre- 
quently ;  io  some  states,  every  year ;  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years.*  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nan- 
crari,  bat  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particolarly  calculated  for  the  imposition  of 
the  iHY^ierty-tax  (dafepi),  Thucrdides,*  qieaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  300  talenta. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con< 
stitnted  its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property-taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  before  Uie  Peloponnesian  war,*  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  be  contributed  to  many  of 
them.*  In  the  archonship  of  Nansinicus  (O^nL 
100,  3 ;  B.C.  878)  a  new  valaation  of  [noperty  to<A 
place,  and  classes  (otyfuipftu)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  Tbe  nature  of  these 
dassea,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,'*  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity.** Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  130  from 
each  of  Uie  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  (ot  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  l^al  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  aether  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy ;  and  the  stmt* 
egi,  who  nominatKl  the  trierarebs,  had  also  to  fonn 
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the  synaamim  kit  the  pn^ier^  taxe*.*  Wtat  we 
htre  here  said  of  the  ceiuau  at  Attena  rendera  it 
uanecessary  to  q>eak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  Wheo  the  oMiatitatiOQ  es- 
aeatiaUj  depended  on  this  distribatkm  according  to 
pit^ier^,  it  waa  eaUed  a  timooFat?,  or  ariatocrat^ 

fl.  Tb»  Cwrava  at  Rome  teok  pJace  every  five 
yeara,  and  waa  attended  a  general  porifioitioD, 
wbeooe  thia  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  bu- 
tntm.  The  cenaua  waa  performed  in  the  Canqma, 
where  the  cenaora  aat  in  their  oorole  chaira,  and 
cited  the  people  to  a{^pear  hefore  them,  and  give  an 
•ecomtt  of  their  proftet^.  When  the  oenaaa  waa 
Aniabed,  one  of  the  ceoaora  ofibred  an  expiatory 
aaerifice  (^lufnim  cmdidit)  of  swine,  sheep^  and  btd- 
locka  (hence  called  ntaKtattriiia),  by  which  Uie  dXj 
waa  aoppoaed  to  be  purified.  The  censoa  otiginap 
tad,  like  that  of  Athena,  io  a  diatribntiwi  (tf  the  cit- 
iUQa  into  daaaea  at  the  oomitia  oentoriata,  which 
dlatrilNitlM  la  atttamted  ta  Serrhia  TdUbh.  (F*d. 
CoHiTiDK.)  But  thia  oM  oonatimUnn  waa  Mver 
compietely  ectaUiahed,  waa  very  aooD  overthrown, 
and  0DI7  gradually  and  partiaUj  reatored.  There 
waa  a  conaiderable  diflbrBoea  between  the  modea 
of  valuation  at  Rxnne  and  Athena.  In  the  latta* 
dty,  aa  we  have  aeen,  the  whole  pn^w^  waa  vat- 
ued;  but  the  tuaUe  oi^td  aeldom  ■™"*'»**^  ta 
more  than  a  put  of  it,  being  alvraya  iMoh  eBHBer 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  daaaea.  Whawaa  lA 
K«ne  only  re*  msmeifi  were  taken  into  the  aocoont, 
eatatea  in  the  public  dcMnaina  not  being  letnned  to 
the  ceaaon,*  and  aome  aorta  of  property  were  rated 
at  muy  timea  their  value;  nor  waa  any  ftvoor 
ahown  to  the  poorer  clnaaea  wtteo  their  iropeity, 
however  amaD,  came  within  the  Umita  <tf  taxatimi. 
The  nnmben  of  peraona  irtdoded  in  the  ffinawrtt 
which  have  come  down  to  oa,  oamprebend  not  onl^ 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  peraona  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  ia^|>^yi  thc|y 
lafer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man'a  eatate^  or 
i^e  to  bear  anna.* 

•CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  {MMPra6ptm  and  -v)> 
the  herb  Centaury,  ao  caUed  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  waa  &bled  to  have  been-tberebf  cared  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
radea.*  It  vraa  alat^  from  thia  cu-omnatanoe,  atyled 
CAtronl«  and  Xttpovof  fU$a.*  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  leaa,  which  have 
DO  other  aimilituM  than  in  the  bittnneaa  of  their 
taate.  The  leaa  ia  also  called  XifOHiiov,*  from  ita 
loving  moist  groimds.  "  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
aays  Mar^  "in  many  idaoea,  and  ia  the  beat 
known.  The  greater  is  coltivated  in  gantona."^ 
The  luvToiptQw  fUva  is  refonred  by  Spreofei  and 
Mattfaiolus  to  the  CtmtattreM.  Cenimwrmn,  L.,  and  x. 
Mutpiv  to  the  Erytkrta  Cmtmaimm,  Pera.  fittackr 
hooae  makea  the  k.  of  Tbeophiastoa  to  be  the  Ct%- 
lawM  Gmfaartaai.*  Ite  leaa  la  called  ia  Greeee, 
at  the  present  day,  e<|a^;)vv>nv.  SibthoipfimHl  it 
eveiTwhere  hi  Greece  m  the  level  ooontiy.* 

*CENTRISGUS  (xevrpfffxof),  a  species  of  fish 
mentiMied  by  ntet^phraatoa.  Acoordiiag  to  Wil- 
loa^klnr,  it  waa  a  apeoies  <tf  OaMUnmim*,  called  in 
Ei^^  Sliefcl^ck  or  BamataoUe.** 

*CENTRITE  (ntvrplTii),  a  ^edea  af  fiah  me** 
tioaed  by  .£Uan,  and  called  Konpivn  ^  AtheoMa 
and  Onqan.  It  ia  the  Squabu  CentrmSf  in  ItdlBii 
Ptaee  poreo.  Ronddet  aaya  it  haa  aooaa  warn- 
Uaneetoaaow,  anideUghtainiattL" 
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»CENTROMTRimiNE  (uvryMwaA^X 
Auau  AeuUatut,  common  Knee-hdiy,  or  Bntdi- 
er'aBrooDL  The  Gredt  name  means  "priddy  myr- 
tle.'* Another  ^pdlation  is  Otymymru  {ifvfnpal- 
mt),  or '*  ehaip-pointed  myrtle."  Dioaonidea,  again, 
deacribea  thia  same  plant  under  the  name  of  ^v^oivt 
&Ypia,  or  "  wOd  myrtle."  He  aaya  the  learea  are 
like  thoae  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  qwar, 
and  abaip.  The  fruit  iaroond,  growing  on  die  naid- 
die  of  the  leaf^  red  vriien  ripe,  Aid  having  a  boqy 
fcenid.  Many  atalka  rise  noin  the  aame  root,  a 
enbit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  fuQ  of  leaves. 
TbB  root  is  like  that  of  dog's  giaaa*  oC  a  aosr  taate^ 
aadbitteriah.  "TheBBtehai^Bioaniaaosalled,'' 
obaarvea  Martya,  **beeanae  our  bntehen  moke  oae 
of  ittoawaeptbelrBtallB.  It  giowa  ia  wooda  and 
bodiyplaoea.  In  Italy  they  freqaently  make  broooM 
of  it."' 

CENrVHYIRI.  The  origfai,  conatitaaaa,  and 
powen  of  the  eoort  of  coitmnviri  ara  sweeAngdIy 
obaoav^aad  it  aeana  afanoat  impoaaftlB  tsooDbine 
and  noiMidle  thanriooa  paaaagea  of  Roaum  wti- 
tera,  ao  aa  to  present  a  aatiaftetoiT  view  of  thii 
aobjeet.  The  eaaay  (rf'Hdtweg,  Veier  du  Comm- 
ten*  des  CentumnrMlgerieku,*  ^aA  tiie  aaaay  of  T1- 
gnatrom,  Dt  JuUdbiu  tpvd  Bomatim,  oontam  dl 
the  anthMitiea  on  tiiia  matter ;  trat  thaaa  two  e» 
aaya  by  no  meaaa  agree  ia  all  their  oonehiaiooa. 

The  oentomviri  were  jodieea,  who  weembled  oth- 
er  jodieea  in  thia  rewect,  that  th^  decided  ensea 
nader  the  aadmri^  of  a  nuvtstratna ;  bat  they  dit 
fined  from  other  jodieea  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
cdlegium.  Thia  ooUegimn  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
video  into  foor  parte,  eadi  of  which  aometimes  aat 
byitadf  The  origin  of  tiieoomt  ia  unknown;  bat 
it  ia  cntainly  prior  to  the  Lex  .fbotia,  which  pot 
aa  Old  to  the  legia  aetionea,  exe^  in  the  matta 
of  Damnum  fiffiJitnin,  sod  in  the  eanaie  eentomvi-  ' 
ralea.'  According  to  Featas,*  three  were  chosen  ' 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  oonaeqaeatly,  the  wh(4e  rnus- 
ber  out  of  the  Sfitribea  wonldbe  106,  who  inronod 
numbers  were  oaUed  the  hundred  mm;  and  as 
there  were  not  8B  tiibea  tiU  Ml  B.C.,  it  baa  bees 
aometimea  fntend  that  to  Ala  ttaae  ««mk  aaUga 
the  origin  of  the  oestuiUTiii.  Bst,  as  ft  haa  been 
remaifced  by  Hdlweg,  we  eannot  altogether  re(y  on 
the  aothori^  of  Featns,  and  the  coadoaiOD  ao  drawn 
from  his  atatemait  is  by  no  means  neocasaty.  Ift 
the  centnmvirT-  were  choaen  from  the  tribea,  this 
aeema  a  atrong  presomptioo  in  fitvoor  Of  the  high 
antiqai^  of  the  eoort 

The  prooeadlnga  in  fliia  coot,  fca  drl  nattera^ 
were  per  legia  actkmem,  and  \if  the  aaeranaentum. 
The  prooeaa  here,  aa  ia  the  otiier  jodieia  privata, 
cooaiBted  of  two  parts,  tn  /arc,  or  before  the  iv^^or, 
and  injuiuio,  or  befwe  the  centmnvbl.  The  pr»- 
tor,  however,  did  not  inatmct  the  centmtvfri  by  the 
Avmola.  aa  in  other  eases,  vrtiidt  ia  fhrtfier  fxidniD- 
ed  by  tbe  ftct  that  the  pnetor  presidad  fai  the  jo- 
dida  eentmnvir^.* 

It  aeema  pretty  dear  that  the  powvra  of  the  ten- 
tarn  viri  were  limited  to  Rmna,  or,  at  any  rate,  te 
Ita^.  Hallwvg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
alao  eonAned  to  dvilaattera;  bat  It  ia  impoaaiUe 
Io  leoondle  thia  <qiinioB  with  aame  pisaagea,*  ttom 
whkb  it  appeaia  that  crimiBa  eans  nner  their 
oognisanoe.  The  substitation  of  «nJ  for  nf  in  tlie 
paaaage  of  Qnintilian,*  even  if  aoppcnrted  by  ROoA 
MSS.,  aa  HoUweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  dvil  matters  which  came  onder  the  cogni- 
■anoe  of  titia  eoort  are  not  ocn^leldy  aaoertaiiied. 
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May  of  them  (thoogfa  we  hare  no  leuoa  far  ra;- 
tafaDoftlieai)  ueenmiieiBtedl^  C^eaniittawul- 
kBonn  puBSge.'  Hollweg  mentioiis  thit  oeitam 
natxen  Mtj  came  under  their  oognnanoe,  and  that 
otber  nattets  w«e  not  within  their  cognizance ; 
and,  tetber,  that  such  nBttera  as  wen  within  their 
eofniEnee  were  also  within  the  oognmance  of  a 
jodex.  This  writer  farUier  asaerta  that  ao- 
lioMa  in  rcn,  or  viadioatioDea  of  tiie  old  dvil  hiw 
(with  the  «!ii3e|itioa(  howerer,  of  aetiones  pnigudici- 
ales  or  fltatnaqtueatioDea),  eoold  alone  be  brought  be- 
fore the  oeotamnri;  aad  that  neither  a  personal  ao' 
lioB,  ooe  arisBg  fhim  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  Btatos 
qoKsao,  iBercrBMatkned  as  a  oansa  centumviralis. 
It  wat  the  pndioe  to  set  np  a  qtear  in  the  place 
where  the  oeotomviri  were  sitting,  and,  accfirdin^y, 
the  mrd  haala,  or  haata  centum viralie,  is  sometimes 
DMd  as  atarnlmt  to  the  words  jo^inm  oentoom- 
nlfc*  ne  ^ear  was  »  gyaM  of  qalritanan  own- 
enSof:  far  **&  man  was  considered  to  hare  the 
betf  tUe  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ia^,  I  spear  is  set  op  in  the  eentomnralia  judicia."* 
Soch  WIS  the  exidanatioa  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
tbeodgin  of  an  anoiBnt  custom,  from  whidi,  itisar- 
|Hd,  it  nay  at  least  be  iaftrndr  that  the  oentnm- 
Tirihad  pwijiai'ty  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qni- 
litariu  ownenbqik  and  qneationfl  connected  tbere- 
vith. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  maCteis  which 
bdosged  to  the  eogniaaoce  of  tba  centomvlri  might 
dM  Sb  brought  befiire  a  jndei;  bnt'it  is  coqec- 
tned  by  Hofflweg  that  tins  waa  not  0m  oaae  tffl 
after  tte  passing  of  the  iEbotia  Lex.  He  eonaid- 
(n  that  the  eottit  of  die  oentnmviri  was  established 
is  enfr  times,  far  the  special  purpose  of  decidiag 
qaeatioas  of  qniritarian  ownarsbip ;  and  the  impor- 
lame  ol  Bucfa  qoeationB  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
Hder  that  the  Roaan  dtiieos  were  rated  aooord- 
iig  toihair  qoiritanan  propeitji  Uat  on  their  n- 
bag  depended  their  dass  and  eeotaiy,  and,  oonae- 
Vcntly,  their  diare  of  power  in  the  poUio  assem- 
ibn.  No  prtrate  judex  conM  decide  on  a  right 
wbiA  mi^Dt  than  indirecUy  aflbct  the  capat  of  a 
Roman  citaen,  hot  only  a  tribimal  elected  oat  of 
al  ttie  triies.  Coonatently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  M  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  jnris- 
dictioo  sf  the  oentnmviri,  bat  also  the  hereditatia 
agntiiw  and  aeiio  oonfessoria.  Hdlweg  is  of  t^nn- 
ion  Oat,  with  the  -Amtia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  oentumTiri  commences ;  tbe  l^ps  ao- 
tiODes  were  abtdished,  and  the  fonnula  {vid.  Aorto) 
was  Brtiodoeed,  ezc^in  g,  bowever,  as  to  the  eauta 
mtmmmrakw*  The  formula  is  id  its natore  adapt- 
ed only  to  peramial  aetioos,  but  it  vppetm  IbtX  it 
WW  ain  adapted  bf  a  legal  derice  to  Tindicaaonee; 
ad  BoBweg  atiribotaa  this  to  the  .Sbntia  Lex,  by 
vhieb  he  eonaidera  Oat  the  twofold  process  was 
unoJyueJ :  1.  per  legis  aetioDem  apod  centomvi- 
ns;  3.  per  farmolam  or  per  sponeionem  before  a 
yriex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  ease 
of  actiaaes  in  rem  were  establiahed,  and  soch  ao- 
tioas  wem  no  looger  e»daaiTeiy  withfai  the  jmris- 
taioB    the  oentamviii 

Uoder  AugnstDs,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  fimo- 
ten  «r  the  oeotoiaTiri  were  so  hr  modified,  that 
fsoR  isqxHtant  vindicatioiies  were  put  under  the 
Mpiiaai*  of  the  centumTiri,  and  the  less  impor- 
determined  per  sponaionem  and  before  a 
^fcs.  Under  this  emperor  the  eomt  also  festuned 
hsfaao-digni^  and  tmportaoce.* 
ThcyMgsr  Flii^,  who  {vaBtiaed  hi  this  eoort,* 
itnpeai  alluMona  to  it  in  his  lettm. 


li-t  (0#M,  fr.,  Ifl-H-i.  iOma,  ir^  »,  S1.-0«U., 
wH^»i-t.  ^ULSm  Cm.  Osn|t.  bS*,  S. 


The  Ibregoiog  notice  is  founded  on  Hoflw^'s  in- 
genions  essay ;  iiis  opinions  on  some  points,  bow^ 
ever,  are  bai^  estaUished  by  uitfaorities.  Tlioae 
who  desire  to  iuTeatigate  tfiis  exceeding  obscBia 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.   (Vid.  Ckntubio,  CoMi-nmi.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  conuaaoder  ot  a  company  of 
inlhnti7,  Tarying  in  nnmher  with  the  legion.  If 
FestuB  may  be  traated,  the  earlier  fnrn  waa  eentu- 
riemu,  like  deatrio,  ieeurimtu.  Qoiatilian*  teik  na 
that  tbe  form  ehetUmm  was  foond  on  ancient  m. 
soriptions,  even  in  his  own  times. 

liie  century  was  a  military  diriston,  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  civil  one  curia ;  the  cenhtrio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  mno  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  origiDaUy 
consisted  of  thir^  men,  and  Niebolur  thinlw  thit 
the  inlhience  of  this  &Tonred  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  lat« 
times  the  legion  (not  inchiding  the  velita)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  manifdes  or  sizt;  centuries  :*  as  its 
Btreneth  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbars  of  a  oentniy  would  vary  in  pn^Kution 
fhau  about  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

nie  dotiCB  of  the  ceutarion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  of 
the  watch.'  He  had  the  power  of  granting  wtat- 
(WMM  miMwrwm,  remissioD  of  service  to  the  privats 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  o(  tbe  sedition  in  the  army 
of  BlKsoB,  mentioned  by  Taeitns.*  The  sifttwaa 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  tbe  oenturion  pon- 
isbed  his  men.*  The  short  tunic,  as  Qufaitiiian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.^  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas> 
rdief  at  Rama,  rmresents  a  centurio  with  tbe  vitis 
Id  one  of  his  hands. 


Ilie  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mitt- 
taiy  tribunes,'  en^eet,  probably,  to  the  oonfirmatiott 
of  the  conauL  There  was  a  time,  aecordiiu  to 
PdyUoB,'  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  mmta- 
ry  rank ;  hut,  under  the  emperors,  oenturionshipa 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal Iriendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"  awakes 
bis  son  with  Vitem  fctee  l^elUt,  "  petitkm  for  the 
rank  <rf'oentnrlon and  Flhqr**  tails  iw  that  be  had 
made  a  aimllar  reqneft  fbr  a  friend  of  Us  own, 
"  Suie  ego  ordinea  mpetravmrn.""  DiotJassios," 
when  he  makes  Mscenaa  advise  Augustus  to  fiU  up 
the  senate,  be  rOv  in'  ipx^  iKaTovTapxV«''r"i''i 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  thia 
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nok  at  vaee,  vUboot  prerioaBlr  Berrmg  in  alimer 
cqwcitj. 

rotybioe,  in  the  fragmeata  of  the  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ooa.  "  From  each  of  the  diTtaioiu  of  the  legicm," 
1.  e.,  haBtati,  phncipes,  triaiii,  "  they  elect  ten  mea 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  theii  own  dirisioD. 
Aifter  this,  a  second  dection  of  a  like  Dim^  (akea 
[dace,  in  all  sixtj,  who  are  called  centurions  (raff- 
amcpt,  L  e.,  ardttmm  duetom).  The  centurions  of 
ue  first  election  luualfy  ounmand  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolree  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  (optiona), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.*  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  i>  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  (priimpihu)." 

From  the  aboTe  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  own  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  ^e  maoi^  to 
craumand  ibe  rig^t,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  firom  c<di0Tt  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipUut  ;*  but  it  waS  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  onoe 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,*  "  Hie  me  imftrmier 
Hgnutii  judicavit,  aii  primam  hoMUUum  priorv  eenht- 
ria  tungnaret,'"  i.  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion (M.  of  the  right  centery)  in  the  first  maniple 

hastatl" 

The  optionee,  according  to  Featus,  were  originaH; 
called  aeeauii  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  meeentmrioiut 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  iHoess  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ao- 
ooont  of  Folybius,  that  the  optiones  were  anmnted 
by  tbnr  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
giren  than  "  ex  quo  Umpore  quern  veUnt  permitaum 
ut  centarionibita  opUtre." 

The  primipUua  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  triarii,  also  caUed  "princeps  cpnto- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  centurio.^  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,*  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

**  Ul  loeupUum  aquUm  tibi  wexagenmu*  anmu 
Afferat," 

■aya  Juvenal,  hypeibolically  (for  military  service 
eqnred  wUh  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
prranotion.  The  primipili  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilaree. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,*  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 

Knny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
tmitian  we  find  it  increased  abore  tenfold-  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  Uie  pensions  of  retued  eenturiona 
to  six  thoosand  sestoroes,  or  46f.  17«.  6d.,  probably 
about  one  half.* 
•CEPA.   (Vid.  C^PA.) 

•CEPj£A  (Kftirala),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
St^ens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Sedum  C^aa,  one  of  the  Hooseleek  triba  In  this 
latter  (^Hiuon  BiUerbeck  coincidea.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepna  to  be  the  AnegaOie 
aquatiea  (Veromea  onufaJk*),  or  Water  Speed- 
well.' The  Cepa»  is  called  xpofiftim  by  the  mod- 
em Greeks.** 

•CEPHALTJS  (xf^aAAc),  the  MuBet.  Liuneus 
and  several  of  his  succeesors  have  ctnifounded  all 
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the  Ean^ean  nraDatB  ndar  a  aiofle  ipeciea,  tbetr 
Jfu^  CeiMu*.  According  to  this  view  of  ibo 
subject,  tne  x^^^^w,  *^imt,  ^(ivof,  and  ^fyauf  of 
Atheneus'  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  iu 
Cuvier,  however,  admita  aevoral  species,  phicing 
the  jr.  Cq^Mt,  or  eommoa  Mullrt,  at  tbe  head. 
"  The  geoiu  Mi^"  (teerrfla  Griffith,  **  ia  aoi^ 
sed  to  oeriTB  ita  name  from  the  contraction  <tf  two 
Latin  words  signifying  *  very  agile'  (multum  agiJa). 
Tbe  bearing  of  tbe  commoti  Mullet  is  very  fine,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  vrtucb  was  known  in  tbe 
time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  is 
som^hing  ludicroos  in  the  disposition  of  the  nud- 
lets,  for  if  they  are  afraid  tiiey  conceal  thor  beads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  th^  are  eirtirely  wiUidravni 
from  the  (riieervatini  of  their  enenues.  The  an- 
cients had  the  fiesb  of  tbe  Mullrt  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  Qonaiderable 
in  noost  of  the  countries  of  Eurc^  According  to 
Athencus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  hi^ 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighboorttood  of 
Sin<^  and  Abden;  while,  as  Pa^ns  Jovius  jn> 
forma  us,  those  were  very  litUe  i«ized  wbidi  Iwd 
lived  in  tbe  salt  marsh  of  OibiteUo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunee  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  tboee  <^ 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  tbe 
nei^ibom^ood  of  Commachio  and  Ravsana.  All 
ttiese  idacea,  in  ikct,  are  mar^y,  and  the  streams  iij 
which  the?  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  eommv- 
nicate  to  w  fish  wfaidi  they  suHwrt  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mod.*"  The  anolenta  beUered 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salaraqna  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  riae  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  JuvenaL* 

•C£PH£N(«9^X  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
(qdniiHi  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  idaitieal 
was  maintained  by  some  of  the  anoent  aalinaliBts 
also,  but  was  not  genoal^  leoeived.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  tbe  ancient  opinkma  on  titin  aobjeet, 
see  Aldrovandua.* 

*C£FPHOS  (K^fl^),  a  species  of  Bird.  Ena- 
mus  and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  aa  Adams  ronariu,  Aristotle  distinguishea  be- 
tween it  and  tbe  ^dpof.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  apeeiea  of  GnU  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Lanu  paraeiiiau,  L.  Bay  makes 
it  the  Caiaracta  cepphu.*  ^ 

*C£KACHA'T£S  {Knpaxar^),  an  agate  of  tite 
colour  of  wax  {unpotii  mentioned  by  Pliny.   ( Vid. 

ACiUTCS.) 

•CERASTES  {Ktpaarvih  the  Homed  Sf»pent,  M> 
called,  acoordtng  to  laidania,  becanae  it  has  hMns 
on  its  head  like  those  a  ram.  X^.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of^the  viper  kind.  It  is  tbe 
SkephephtM  of  tbe  Hebrews.  "  i^nengel,"  remarks 
Adams,  holds  it  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Haemorrhus, 
referring  both  to  tbe  Coluber  CeratUt,  L. ;  and, 
frvm  the  resemblanoe  of  the  efleets  modnced  by  the 
sting  of  the  HamiKrtina,  and  of  theCeraatea,  as  de- 
scribed by  DioacorideSftAetina^  and  Paohis  .£gine- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinioB,  attbongb 
unsoppmted  by  the  other  anthntties.**  (Vid.  Ax- 

KOVSHCS.}'  * 

•OER'ASUS  (lUpaaoc),  the  •Cherry-tree,  or  Pnc- 
nut  CeratUt,  L.  Acconling  to  some  authoriiieai, 
it  derived  ita  name  frcan  the  ci^  (tf  Cerasua  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  tocj  abundaottf;*  while 
others  make  the  etqr  to  have  been  called  idler  the 
tree.*    LueolluB,  fm  Roman  commander,  ia  said 
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to  teve  fn(  bRMght  the  Cbenr-tree  Into  Italy,* 
ind  hence  the  terms  cenmt  and  certuum  (the  lat- 
ter ricBi'y'V  ^  ftidt)  wen  introdneed  into  the 
Roma  tOHoa.  Serrin^  indeed,  am"  ttat  ^wf*, 
riea  am  kaom  befim  tbia  in  Itdy;  that  therf 
vm  of  an  mferior  qoalt^,  and  were  cidlect  coma ; 
aad  thit,iiibaMMeiiHr,  Qda  name  was  changed  into 
MrxMaraM.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  e^qneasly 
deaiea  that  (teiriea  were  known  in  Italy  before 
time  of  LaeoDna.*  In  Qieeee,  however,  they 
were  known  it  a  much  eailier  period,  havinf  been 
deaciibed  to  Theaphraatoa*  and  tfie  Sqihnian 
^MoM*  lUi  latter  wrfter,  who  ia  qooted  by 
AtteBKM,  ipe^  of  cSterrks  as  being  atomacbie, 
thoogh  not  Tery  niiiiitite.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  tlie  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  tMsst,  tad  to  hare  been  alao  mod  diuretica. 
Fliny  wnwMt^w  varioBa  apeelea  «  cherriea,  eodi 
aa  the  Aynoiaa,  of  a  very  red  e<dov ;  the  Lota- 
liai^  of  a  va7  dailc  hus;  dn  mond  or  Gscilian; 
and  the  iankn,  of  an  agreeaUe  fiaronr,  but  so  ten- 
ds that  they  bad  to  be  eaten  on  the  flpoC,  not  bear- 
ing tnaspcHtatkm  to  any  distance  fnnn  the  parent 
tree.  Tbe  beat  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
neirao,  c^ed  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Oieny-tiee  eooU  oerer  be  acclimated  in  Egypt.* 
Aceon&ag  to  iDodem  traveUera,  the  hUb  near  the 
Mte  of  laeaent  Cerasna  are  stUl  covered  with  cber- 
lymen,  gnnring  wild.* 

*CE&ATIA.  («ep£na),  the  Carob-tiee,  or  Ceraio- 
aic  idifu.  "  Horace,"  obaenrea  Adams,  **  apeaka 
cf  Cneb^nts  aa  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
aad  BQ  alao  Javeoal  and  Persius.  It  baa  been  con- 
jRfmdthatlt  wwvponCanba^  and  not  npm  Lo- 
cnia,  ftat  Jdbn  the  Baptiat  fed  in  the  wilaemese. 
Tbi  piantt  IB  diaeBBaed  witb  great  learning  by  CMaus 
Cctaina,  in  hia  AirraMnneott.  To  me  it  ai^ears 
ifaat  the  general^  recnved  opinion  is  the  more 
rniahle  one  in  this  ease."* 

'CERAU'NION  (xEpovfuw),  a  varied  of  tbe 
T^ttffle,  or  Titbcr  Cihartum.* 

*CERCIS  (i^p«i(),  according  to  Staddioos^  the 
iatettee,  or  CSmia  «t()fMMfnuM.  Scbntider,  how- 
ever, lathR  ndinea  to  the  A^en-tree,  or  PbptUut 

•CEKCOFTTHE'CUS  (jcep«(Hr(dfl«of),  a  species  of 
Hookey,  with  a  tong  tail,  from  which  oircumstance 
tkr  Gndc  name  has  originated  (KipKOf,  **  a  tail,** 
and  TcBaKor,  ■*  a  nwokey")."  PUny  describes  tbe 
animal  as  havag  a  bhick  bead,  a  haiiy  covering  re- 
aembfiqg  that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  diff^ot  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardooin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
not,  but  ^  H  very  improbahle.  Cuvier"  states, 
ibat  amow  the  mnikeys  in  India  tbars  are  some 
vitk  knig  taib.  grayish  hair,  and  the  Ihce  Mack ;  as, 

bi  eiBoqile,  the  Simia  enttUa*  and  the  Stmafau. 
m.  None,  bowevrr,  are  fopnd,  according  to  him, 
ia  ihn  aame  eoontry  with  greyish  hair,  aad  the 
vtole  hnd  Hack.**  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
na^  atatee  that  Flhiy's  deacriptioo  of  the  Cerco- 
phmr,  wilb  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
ea  of  Biookey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
w^Atam  w«a  wordiipped,  according  to  Juvenal," 
ia  TMea,  tte  M  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkio- 
ua  SMta,  woatd  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
ou^aaat  city,  bat  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  «n  ftmeatly  rqaeeented  as  an  ornament  in 
arriheca.  ia  emamoa  with  other  animals,  flow- 
en,  adtaBUUdsTieea;  and  the  neck  ofa  bot- 


1-  (*a-\t^brT_  I  (v- PUn.,  L  c)-».  (Lch-i.  0-c) 
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tie  waa  aometimea  decorated  with  two  sitting  moa 
keys. 

CEREAUA.  Thk  name  was  given  to  a  lhst(- 
TClceMratedat  Rome  in  bononr  of  Ceree,  whoae 
wanderinga  in  search  of  her  loet  daoghter  Proeer* 
pine  were  represented  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  dnot  with  lighted  torches.'  Daring  ita 
continnaoce,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximns,*  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  ia 
white  ;*  but  on  an^  occasion  of  poblic  moaming, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  aO, 
as  the  matrona  conid  not  appear  at  than  except  ia 
white.*  The  d^  of  the  Cerealia  is  doobtlhl; 
aomethinkit  waa  tbe  ides,  or  ISthof  J^nril;  others 
tbe  7th  of  the  same  month.* 

CEREVrsIA,  CERVrsiA  (fWoc),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altcwetlm-  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
aa  it  is  to  the  mo&m,  inhabitants  (k  Greece  and 
Italy.  Bnt  it  waa  ased  very  ^nen^  by  the 
rounding  natkms,  whose  soil  and  climate  wereleaa 
fhToaraHetoAegnmth(tfThwa(tH  0^i*,idiitfm 
provntdiM').  Aceording  to  Herodotna,*  the  Ejdjk 
ttans  ^ommoDly  drank  "bariey-wine,"  to  wmch 
custom  iBscbyloa  alludes  (ic  KfuB&v  fjdv  Pelun^ 
aei  foeuU  xyfAt*).  Diodorua  Sicnhis^*  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavoor.  TbeIb6riana,theThraolans, 
and  ue  pecqiile  in  the  acnth  <tf  Asia  Minor,  iaatead 
of  dritdoBg  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  (daced  it 
befbre  than  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  {xpariip),  whiob 
waa  sometimes  of  gdd  or  silver.  I^is  being  fafl 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  weO  as  the  ferment- 
ed Uqoor,  tiie  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, draak  tt^gether  out  of  tbe  aane  bort  by  atot^lBC 
down  to  it;  although,  when  this  tdmn  of  fHeauliin 
was  not  intended,  they  adt^ted  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  op  the  noid  through  tubes  of 
cane."  Tbe  Saevi,  and  other  northern  nationa, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  io  the  rresence  of  Odin  would  ba 
among  the  ddights  of  vannlla."  i^nhw,  one  of 
the  names  Jiff  beer,**  seeau  to  be  an  ancient  puaive 
putk^ple,  from  the  root  aignlfying  to  }frew. 

•"Tor  aa  account  of  tbe  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adama,  "  consult  Zosimoa  Paatqx^ita,  i«  Zytkonn 
eemfectioM  (Saliabecb,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  w«d 
CvAv  is  derived  from  ^  /«r««o.  Ale  ia  called 
•fyof  Kpi0aict  and  olvof  ix  Kpiddf  hj  Herodotua 
and  AtheOKUs ;  nivcv  by  Aristotle ;  ^pirm  by 
Heophrastos,  .fschylns,  Sophocles,  &e. ;  ^luf 
by  Symeoa  Setb ;  but  its  first  and  moat  aacient 
name  was  (v$oc  or  (vdim.  Various  kinds  of  Ala 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authora:  1.  The  Zytkua 
HordcauuM,  or  Ale  from  bariey  ;  of  whitA  the  vivottf 
^(Orovy  the  CWnat,  Cun**,  CsraM,  and  Owmim, 
mentioned  by  Sulp^^  and  Dioecorides;  the  Ccr«> 
vitia,  a  term  of  Celtic  migih,  applied  to  an  ale  nael 
by  ttie  Gaols  (compare  the  Weudi  trm) ;  the  fodwor 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca.  and  FutA  of  the  Arabs,  no^ced 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbaa,  are  only 
varieties. —  S.  lie  Zythut  trilicettt,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  tlie  Caslia  or  Ceria  of  Pliny, 
Floras,  and  Orosius,  and  tbe  Caniw  of  Athencas.** 
— 3.  liie^rtjhiaaHeudaNeiM,  prepared  ftmngraia  of 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  paniiv  aad  qwB ;  also 
IVom  aerrieea.**— 4.  lln  Zyihu  IXxgikmmf  v  Dou. 
ble  Beer,  eaPed  by  Sytneoa  Setb  fojicaf  ow  ipri. 
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of  AJe,  the  eompositiOD  of  whicb  is  unknowD.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  aoqnaiated 
with  the  use  of  hops  (AumWw  lupnUi)  in  the  com- 
position of  their  ales."* 

*CERINTHA  or  -E  (x^t^v^),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhonae  and  Sprengd  agree  in  identi^ing  with 
die  Hon«r-wort,  or  Cavithe  aspern.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  **  Ceriniha  ipuihiU  gramaiC'*  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  c(xnmon  in 
Italy.  It  ia,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  SicQy.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  ita  name 
ftom  Cerintbua,  a  city  of  Bveotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
■ndeat  times,  In  great  iitenty ;  the  better  deriva- 
tioo,  bowerer,  is  that  v^ch  dedaces  it  from  k^/uov, 
**  a  hone^-comb,"  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  aweet  mice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.*  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  K^^vdof  or  kpiBaKi)  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  ia  nothing  more  tiian  beea'-bread,  bemg  com- 
posed of  the  pdlen  of  vegeUblea  kneaded  with 
itoney.  Botanical  writers  apeak  of  two  kinda  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Lean,  the  latter  of 
whidi  is  the  niXi^iov  of  Dioscoridee.  SIbthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  groonds,  and 
particolarly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ins  in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscoridee.* 

CEHNERE  HEREDITATEM.  (Kid-HiaM.) 

CERCVMA  {K^pufta)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
<«!P^)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  Alter 
they  bad  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  tl^  were 
oovered  with  dust  or  a  soft  aand ;  vrtience  Seneca* 
nys,  "A  ceroHuu  no*  kafU  (d^)  txctfU  m  aypU 
IfeapolUana.'" 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  elaoUtaitm'),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  Tliis  word 
is  often  iised  in  connexion  with  jM^etfrw,' hot  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  {daces  differed. 
Seneca*  speaka  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  irtiich  the 
Idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  sports  of  boys  (qui  in  ceromait  tptUator 
fiurontm  rizantium  udel).  Arnobius*  infonns  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Merenrr 

CERTA'MINA.   (Firf.  Athi«t«.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modem  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  {amdemmtio  etrut  pc- 

CERYKEION  {K^fAnuv).   {Vid.  Caoucbds.) 
CERU'Cm  {Ktpobxoi),  the  ropes  whiJsh  supported 
the  yard  of  a  ahip,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 


■Mt  TIh  woodcDtt  p.  01,  dun  a  TMid  wiA 

two  cemchi   In  other  ancient  monnmentt vena 
four,  as  m  the  amiexed  woodcut,  takea  ftanonerf 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Viigil,  whid  wis  pren  , 
by  Fulviua  Urainua  to  the  Vatican  tibwy.   (Fii  I 

AhTBHHA,  CAECBaSIDM.) 

«CERVUS.  the  Stag.   ( 7id.  Elaphu*.) 

*C£RUSSA  (^i^wv),  White  Uad,  or  Plmdi 
nh-atrhem**.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  like  the  mod- 
em, was  prepared  by  exposmg  lead  to  the  vaponn 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  ia  minutdj  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  :*  "Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinc^,  and  after  it  hat 
acquired  a  sort  ttf  nut  of  some  thickness,  whidi  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  veaieh, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  The;  Utea 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeitini 
again  and  again  the  same  me^od  of  scrapiog  ii  tiU 
it  is  wholly  disserved.  What  baa  been  acr^  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  ni- 
sei is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioaoorides  and  Vitniviua.  "The  sobBtance 
qxdten  of  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  u  & 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  oa  the  fum  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greeiuih 
earth  mentinied  by  Vitravius  as  occurring  in  mu; 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  bjlbe 
Greeks  Aeodorior,  from  the  name  of  the  poaoo, 
TheodotDS,  npon  wlioaeftim  it  was  fint  discoTered. 
From  the  ftot  dot  this  greetdah  earth  was  regarded 
asaaortofceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  while."* 

•CE'RYLUS  (KnfnTjK),  a  species  <rf  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetxes,*  with  the 
male  King-fiaher.  .£liaa  and  Moschus,  boweTei, 
as  Adams  ranarita,  appear  to  couider  it  a  SiSestA 
bird.   Geaner  and  SchnddeT  an  imderaded.* 

CERYX  («7(wf).   {Vid.  Cadocbus,  Fitiilii.) 

•CERYX  («?pi>f)i  "A  genus  of  T«to«,  no' 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  MoOmau  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Mtirex  of  the  older  aathwitiea. 
TbB  two  principal  species  are  the  AtccmtM  and 
PvTfurt,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  AtfoxM 
Aor^a,  L.,  and  B.  lapiUuM.  Dr.  Corayrem8ifcs,tbat 
the  Gree^  writers  often  make  do  dtstinctian  be- 
tween the  KnpvS  and  the  iropfopa,  but  modem  i»ui- 
ralists  distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  iV- 

P«t«."  {K«J.MUEBX.)* 

CE'SSIO  BONO-RUM.   ( Vid.  Bowoauii  Ciiua) 

CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.   (FmL  IrJd«bCbuio.) 

CESnUS  PONS.   {Vid.  Bbidob,  p.  174.) 

•OESTRUM  (Kforpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengd,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  was  inclined  to  malie  it 
the  Bttonica  qfficinttiia ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Diw- 
coridea  be  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Bttonica  ahpuuru*.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  ccAd  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp  accordingly  found  the  B.  alopeeunu  gTowins 
plentifully  on  Pamaasus,  one  of  the  coldest  regioili 
of  Livadia.*— II.  (Fid.  Pictura.) 

CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations : 

I.  Ckstos  signified  the  thoitgs  or  bands  of  lealhei 
which  were  tic^  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  ordei 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful  These  baodi 
of  leather,  which  were  cdted  i/uwrtr,  or  Ifidvni 
miKTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequeotiy  tied  roum 
the  arm  as  high  aa  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  iu  thi 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  whic' 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.^ 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  eaiiia 
tunes.   When  Epeius  and  Etiryalos,  in  the  Uiai 


1.  (Adanw,  Am*^i  ■■  *■)—»■  (OtNWr.,  ir,  M.)~8.  <Jfaityii 
mi  Vin.,  1.  e.)--4.  (BiUarbock,  Flon  CUnka,  p.  40.)— 0.  (Bp., 
«7.>— J.  (VitroT.,  T.,  11.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxr.,  1)— 8.  (Dn 
Brar.Tii.,  !».)—».  (AiW.  Owt.,  iii.,a3.>— (Ouu,  ir.,  W, 
*e.) 
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1.  (De  Lapid.,  101.)— 3.  (Anc  Miaenl.,  OV.}— S.  (wf  !■< 
oophr.,  740.)— 4.  (AdAin*,  Append.,  9.  ▼.>— a.  (Ariittit.,  H.  A 
It.,  9;  t.,  10.- Adama,  Append.,  ■.  (Ditaeor.,  it.,  I  - 

Appukd.,  a.  v.>— 7.  (Tid.  Clane,  link*  d.  Sculpt.  A> 
.iU.,pLSff,n.SMS.)— 8.  (niii,aBL} 
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prepare  tbeouelTps  for  boxing,  they  pnt  on  thdr 
itai»  tboogs  made  of  ox-hide  (Iftiprac  eir/i^Tovt 
^  iypoAoio) ;  bat  it  should  be  recollected  that 
catiB,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
osied  merelj  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
tenafly  tnm  the  frightfiil  weapone,  loaded  with  lead 
aadinD.«bldi  were  need  in  War  times.  Tbedif- 
faentkiBds  <tf  cestiu  woe  called  by  the  Greeks  ia 
hte  tnes  /utXtxtu,  mtttpat  ffodat,  e^aipat,  and 
^PfW  -  of  which  the  (uOUxai  gave  the  softest 
mrn,  ud  the  fmpft^Kt^  the  most  scTere.  The 
Fi^m  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
br  Paouatas*  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cat  into  thin 
[veea,  isd  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  QDder  the  hdlow  or  palm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
tbe  fagm  oneorered.  The  athlette  in  the  palcs- 
irc  u  (^jrmpta  naed  the  luOdxiu.  in  practising  for 
tbe  poUic  gmnes  {XfimntM  tuv  naJMuTipuv*) ;  but 
a  the  games  themadves  they  used  those  which 
pve  the  severest  blows. 

The  ecstoB  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
pBDXk  vns,  as  baa  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
fonoidaUe  weumiL  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knflts  aid  Bun,  aoid  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  \ 
vhenceTiqA*  n  speakiBg  of  it,  says, 

"  IngentUL  teptem 
Terffa  limu  fhimho  inmto  ferroque  rigebant." 
Statins*  also  speaks  of  nigraniid  plun^  UgmtKo. 
Soeh  wejpuna,  in  the  bands  of  a  trained  bdxer, 
mat  have  fte^iently  oecasionfed  death.  The  fivp- 
fi*t{  me,  m  futt  sometimes  called  yvwr^,  or 
"imb-breaken.**  LocQim*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
*b<«e  bead  had  been  so  battered  by  'Uie  fivpfofKtt 
u  ID  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  the  cestos  frequently  occur  in  an- 
oeai  moBmneots.   They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tmous  forifts,  as  appears  by  the  foUowing  speci- 
taken  from  anrient  monuments,  of  which 
^isfsare  given  by  FabrettL* 


CETRA. 

n.  CBSTns  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 

kind  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  appli^ 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  oonld  awaken  love.*  When 
Jano  wishM  to  win  the  afibctiona  of  Jupito',  aha. 
borrowed  this  oestoa  from  Venus and  Venus  her* 
self  emptoyed  it  to  captivate  Mars.* 

The  scholiast  on  Statins*  says  that  the  ceetus. 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdJe,  which 
was  givea  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in- 
€€9tm.  This  Btatemmt  is  confirmed  an  jnscrip> 
tion  quirted  by  Pitiscus,*  in  which  a  nuiroiu  dedi- 
cates her  cestua  to  Venus. 

•CETE  (k^tv),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen- . 
der,  of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  ckT  fishes.   Adams,  in  his  remarks , 
upon  the  word  x^rof,  observes  as  fidlowa :  "Tbis . 
term  is  apidied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fidies 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
anoe-fisb,  the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tan- 
nies,  all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  be . 
satisraetonly  d^rmined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  ' 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
CeiaeM  with  FUhet,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  Tiviparoua, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mamm^ia.   With  rejprd 
to  the  ^yiuuv  ruv  k^uv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable' 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  GtuterotUUM  dieter,  L., : 
or  Pilot-fish.'" 

CETRA  or  CJETTRA  (xafr/Mo*),  a  target,  i.  e., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  qnadru- : 
ped.*    It  formed  pert  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
the08Ci.>*  (Vid..Ac[.is.)   It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."   By  the  latter, 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
elephant.**  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  Tacitus"  that  it  was  naed  by  the 
Britooa,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  cetra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  - 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.   It  ia  seen  "  covering  the  lefr  arms'"* 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.'* 

A 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  woio 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  vdia  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  (cetratot,  qmt  peltoMUu  weawr"). 
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•CHALB'ANE  (xeX$&f^)  appeua  to  hare  been 
the  mO-kncnni  GaiD>Teiin,  whiefa  ocnde*  firom  tiie 
Mm  CMfimnm.  Ptiny,  In  desoribing  it.  Bays, 
"  nuaime  Itmiant,  e»tilaghwm%  mrum,  td 
mM/tinimm  Hmmoitiaci.*^  In  the  Edinborgh 
DiapeoBaiy  it  is  said  that  "Oalbanum  agrees  in 
Tirtoe  wi^  gum  AmmoDiaciun."  Hence  Adams 
eoDchides  that  the  aneient  Oalbannm  was  identical 
with  the  modera.* 

•CHALCANTHUS  Ct^XmivAirX  aoeording  to 
may,*  the  same  vith  the  "  AtramentHm  tutonmn" 
o(  the  RcNnans,  so  called  beinase  used  to  bladwn 
leather.  The  aoooont  ot  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
JbOows :  "  Graa  cagiiiatumem  oru  nemiiu  feeennt 
«t  mIrameiUo  ntario,  ^f^Unt  aam  CltaleiuUkum. 
Cuhr  *at  emuUuM  ftmmm  neUabiU  nitore,  vitntm- 
fM  «*tr  ertdUm-J"  From  ma  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doobt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  VHncA  (ehaleat^- 
4kiu,  L  e.,  JU»  aru).  "  Yet,"  continoea  Adams, 
"both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  o(  Dioscorides,*  and 
Tti.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsos,  call  it 
a  nataral  aolation  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
ThB  qnotatioo  Iran  Pliny  prorea  that  it  was  a  rit- 
nol,  the  word  ntriol  beuig,  in  fact,  formed  from 
mfniHi.  Andf  tether,  DkMcorides'  descriptitHi  of 
ita  fiHrmation  agrees  rery  well  with  Jameson's  ao- 
coont  of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  Actitioos  Titri<ri,  which  they  called  Ptctum 
and  I^him,  obtained  by  boiling  aome  of  the  vit- 
xioUe  ores  in  mter."* 

CHAI^IA  CxoXmZs),  a  very  ancient  fesaral  cd- 
ebtated  at  Athena,  which  at  diflbrent  times  seems 
to  hsTO  had  a  diflerent  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
BCdemnixed  in  honour  of  Athena,  samamed  Ergane, 
and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
called  'ASivoia  or  Ilav^iof.*  At  a  later  period, 
howem,  it  was  eelebrated  mly  by  aitisana.  espe- 
eiaDy  anUtha,  and  in  hononr  of  Hephgestas,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  Xo^eia.'  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  ofUie  month  of  Pyanepeion.*  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  <^ed  XaXxeia,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserred  in  Athensos.* 

CHALCI'DICUM.  A  variety  of  meaninp  have 
keen  attached  to  thia  word,  nliich  is  not  or  onfi«- 
qamt  occonence  in  inaciiptioBa,  and  in  the  Gnek 
and  Latin  writers." 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festos  informs  ns  merely 
tiiat  it  was  a  sort  o[  edifice  (gem*  ad^i),  so  call- 
ed from  ^e  inty  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
"explained ;  nether  do  the  iDscripti(Hk8  or  passages 
eUed  bdow  giro  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
idnsion  respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
boildings  can  be  poaitiTely  affirmed. 

Ch^cidiea  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  aome 
htuiliciB,"  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested :  I.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  xoA*6f  and  SUn, 
wbiob,  tbcmgh  an  ingenious  etwjectnre,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sofficient  clasaieal  antbority.  3.  Tiiat 
port  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribone,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modem 
ciiurch,  of  which  it  was  the  originalt  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  novic  eautidica.^* 
8.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca, either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


1.  (H.  N.,  lu.,  ».}— S.  (AdiBB,  ApoMML,  a.  ▼.>->.  (B.  N- 
mBow^n.}—*.  (T.,  114.)— 6.  (AduH,lnMad.,a.T.^-4.  <8nl- 
dM.c  v^BtymoL  Haffii.— EiuUA.  ad  IL,  ii~  p.  SH,  36.}~T. 
fPoUu,  iii.,  10$.)— «.  <Saidu.— Banwem.— EiutatlL,  L  o.)— 
9.  (li.,  p.  509.)— ]«.  (luarip.  u.  Grat.,  p.  ttt.— Is.  HnntorL 
A.  40S,  60.— Dim  Cam.,  U.,  Ar-Bypa.,  Pab.,  llH.-^iiaim!; 
rniocli.  OdjM.,  xiiii.— Amdi.,  AdTen.  Omt.,  iii.,  p.  100, 140. 
— ViiniT.,T.,  1,  ad.  Bipont.— Fratna,  i.t.)— II.  iVitrar.,  L  c.)~ 
U  (Baitw.  and  PUlasd.,  ad  Vittur^  L  c-VtnU^  Da  Vib. 


of  the  npper  gallei7,iathefbrmora^ba}oDDj.>  4 
Internal  chaimierB  on  each  aide  of  the  tribuoe  Ibr 
the  eonTeiiienGe  of  the  >iul>e«,  as  in  the  basilica  of 
P^mpeu.   {Vid.  Bamuca,  p.  141.)*  6.  TbeicMt- 
bule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  fnmt  or  rear ;  which  ia> 
teipretation  is  founded  upon  an  inscription  diMor* 
ered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  UDropriated  to  tke 
fuUera  of  doth  (jhdUmiet}-. 
Edmubu.  L.  p.  Sacbso.  Fob.  •  •  •  « 
*•*•*•  Ckaloipiciim.  CaTRAM  Poincitt 
*  *  •  So*.  PaQomi..  raciT.  lADavQui.  nimcinr. 

comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  thii 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicnm  men- 
tioned can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.  Iti 
decorations  likewise  con^ponded  in  ridmoi  ud 
character  with  the  vestfbole  of  a  basilica  deaciibed 
Frocopius,*  wbkb  is  twice  designated  tks 
temixoAc^.*  The  vestibole  of  the  basilica  at  Fm- 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  i»  used  as  a  synraiTiDe 
with  axMuulum.  "  Scribontur  Du  vestri  in  tiicliniit 
ocelestibna  atque  in  ehalcidieia  aoreta  ccenitaie."* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

and  the  translation  of  i^tpi^  hj  Ansouios,^ 

"  Chalcidicum  gran  mUrix  ntferahat  aali," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancieal 
ettnacula,  seem  fully  to  auttH»1ze  the  interjffeUtion 
given.' 

Finally,  the  word  aeema  also  to  have  been  naed 
in  the  aame  aenae  as  mamamumf  a  balcony.* 

CHALCIOE^IA  IxaUtoUta),  an  annnal  feitinL 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  fat  honour  of  Aitaai, 
aumamed  XdXiuoutoc,  i.  the  goddess  of  the  ln> 
zen-honse."  young  men  marched  on  the  occasioQ 
in  full  armour  to  the  temfde  of  the  goddess ;  and  the 
ejdiora,  altbou^  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  pretmcta,  wen  obliged  is 
take  part  in  the  aacrifioe." 

•CHALCIS  UoAxfcX  L  a  tpecies  of  Bird,  li^ 
scribed  as  inhabiting  mountains,  rardy  seoi,  ud 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  ttie  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry**).  It  was  probably  ooe 
the  Falcm  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  tdentt- 
cal  with  the  m^f,  but  it  cannot  be  aatisMorilj 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  A0| 
other  name  for  this  bird  ia  x^vSte,  in  Homer  ui 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  boA 
of  the  Iliad,"  where  it  ia  noted  that  x^i^i  <■  ^ 
older  name.  The  ery  of  the  bird  ia  represeniel^ 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,**  ao  called  from  htrte 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  taaM ' 
in  Greek,  not  oaiy  xa^k,  bat  also  cavpa  'Xa>juii4- 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  <»11  it  avV',"  and  tbS: 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  nsme  <r 
Zjc  Sepa.  but,  aoeording  to  Boffon,  improperly.  B 
is  the  CkalcU  Vitlattu,  L.  Curier  thinks  it  vetf 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  na 
the  Sept  with  three  toea  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
Abb6  Booneterre  aaya  of  it,  *•  I  regard  the  i 
called  Cludci$  tnr  lamueos  as  fbiming  a  variety 
the  Sept."  Boffon  remarks,  *•  It  qqiears  to  bear) 
Btiong  affini^  to  the  viper,  and.  like  that  animi 
its  bite  may  he  dangerous."   hi.  Brookes  saj 


I.  (Galiano  nd  StrMioo,  iUd.)-^  (llaiqa«%  Mia  Cut ' 
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"IV  9ef$,  €r  OtB  Otnkidiiii  Lfnrfl  of  AUnvnn- 
Am,  it  rnber  t  Berpeat  ttm  ■  Uxard,  tboogta  it  has 
fan  nal  kfi,  and  wws  divided  into  feet."* 

ni  A  ipaeiea  of  Fnh,' incorrectly  made  t^BoiM 
to  to  (he  ibm^,  L.,  or  Hening.   It  it, 

ii  Ael,  tha  oqm  JbUa,  Cat.,  beloa^ing,  howerer. 
t«  the  gmt  Hening  tribe,  llie  anoeDte  speak  of 
thar  CAiIcu  as  resemblmg  tbe  TSbyrM  and  Sar- 
tam.  AcnrdiBg  to  tbem,  U  mored  in  large  Diim- 
ben,  ind  okabUed  not  only  tbe  tea,  but  also  fresh 
wiier.  "Weftnd  nothing,**  observes  Orifflth,  "in 
tbe  wiitiiptf  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 
peals Is  fadtaM  that  tbMB  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed wilhAeHeniBK.  Thefidies  of  the  Meditem- 
■eaa  mnt,  it  Gut,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  dMswhidi  they  ooold  observe  or  procnre 
with  beii^,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  amon^  the 
uuDber  oT  these.  Tbia  fish,  Iberefore,  is  neither 
the  U«  (T  i^o^  nor  the  tMCRM,  nor  the  itieamcitM, 
■r  (he  gtm»  of  PUnj.  Hie  /Mnlfp  of  ArMttle, 
BSBed  4lte  bj  Gaxa,  and  the  aww  of  PIkiy,  belong 
to  tbe  ^ni^  of  the  ■^»<'««ai  kingdom.'^ 

"CBAICITIS  (x^irif)r^leA  also  Son  and 
Jby  («ifx,  fUm*),  a  (basil  sobstanoe  impregoaled 
vithtsakof  oopper,  and  osed  by  the  aaoients  aaa 
i^ptic  aniieaiion.  Dioecorides  says,  "  the  best 
CUbfu  resembles  et^per,  ia  Iwittle,  fiee  fma 
Mmo,  do*  old,  and  having  obkng  and  shbiing 
Ttm"  •'^migelthidks,"obeerves  Adams, "that 
them  ia  a  difbraace  between  the  Chahntis  of  Pliny 
asd  thai  of  DioBeorides.  The  latter  be  looks  opon 
toteta^hate  <rf  iron;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
ower.  la  his  HisiiHy  of  MediciBe.  be  calls  the 
liMr,BlaeVllrU;  the  xoXainci  R«d  Vitriol ; 
Ml  the  FeDoir  VteioL'  The  fiiUowing  ao- 
eoot  of  tbsse  BPbstances  ia  from  a  person  who 
ippcara  to  have  been  well  acqnainted  with  them. 
'dtlaiiM^  ituft  utd  Aori  are  foaail  anbstances, 
K17  naeh  nseaabbng  eadi  other  both  in  original 
■ad  ntoee.  Oalen  s^  be  fbond  these  things  in 
Aemises,  tying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
MMt  atntom  keng  Sort,  the  middle  tbe  CUnfu, 
aad  As  ff—^  the  JOtav.  These  fiisail  sob- 
Maaeet  an  Bmriardy  finmd  u  apothleeaiiea' shops, 
kaagu  be  bad  Dowbere  else  but  in  Cypms,  Asia 
Unoi.  or  Egjpt."**  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cbakatis  ii  Frmeriy  a  mixed  ore  of  capteooa  and 
fenagiaoaB  vitriols,  stSl  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 

vbeieitiiaedaBanaatringeiitands^rp^ 
ifio)^  he  a^s,  dUfera  from  tt  in  eontaimiw  no  en* 
inoai  villial,  btt  only  dut  of  irao.   The  »n, 
called  Jfawa  by  tbe  moderns,  he  saya,  is  an  ore  of 
Titnol  of  eaner,  and  eootaina  no  iron.^ 

*CHAICOS  {j^>m6(\  the  aams  with  tbe  .£*  of 
Ibe  Romans,  and,  Iberefore,  a  scRi  of  Bronze.  (VwL 
Sa.)  Tbe  term,  bowever,  ia  often  ^^ied  to  na>- 
tireespper.*  Dr.  Wataon  has  made  it  appear  that 
Ae  (MdWwat  (iptixBAxw)  braaa,  or  a  niz- 
■re  of  copper  ai^  xinc,  made  by  tiie  dnion  oi  a« 
ad  CUbw.'  Tbe  X"^^  nna^vof  of  Dioacori- 
det,  aeeordiiiff  to  GeoSh^,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
Rtatmtoryflmaoe.  The  jptX^if  viiupia,  SjtiMt 
•n.  or  fakes  of  eopper,  he  adda,  is  little  dae  than 
tbtasttaa^belngn^tbe  pBitidea  of  boned  oop- 
leriUdtl^nffviAaa  It  is  hammered.  TheMf 
2*inc,  or  Flat  mi*,  was  fine  granolated  copper.^* 
^fiflswmf  is  Geofit^sdeseriptionof  it,  whieb, 
■Qi  Umaa,  18,  in  Cut.  little  more  than  a  translation 
flfttMeorMea'acedent  of  tbe  process.  "Itiano- 
Anfbi  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 


^  I,  U4-MChSt-a  C«fi«r,  tdL  x.,  ^  47B.)-4.  (DioMMr., 
v.,llL.|i^d.H»xni*.,»>-6.  (Sfn^ol.  HUl.  He<L,  t., 

SwrffcMB^od  naT-}-UMiiirftBHt.  If  tbo  MMOm 


seed,  whldi  is  done  by  pooting  eoM  mter  npot 
meHing  copper,  which  thereupon  dies  everywhere 
taito  graiiiB.*'  Fnmi  this  deatsiptira  of  it,  remarks 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  tbe  Mlowmg  acooont  of 
On  Plot  aria,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  w* 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  bi^  authority :  **  In  tbe  spontan^ 
ouB  formation  of  sulfdiBte  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
losea  its  qilendour,  ^en  swells  and  aeperatea  into 
nmneroQB  fissures.  AAer  this,  ita  aorface  is  partial- 
ly covered  with  a  white  ^oreaoing  powder* 
is  the  Flc*  aria  of  niny."* 

*CHALCOPH<yNOS  (xoAatfteMr),  a  datfc  kind 
of  stone,  soondini^  wlien  stnicx,  lAw  braaa. 
gcedians  Were  recommended  to  carry  one.   It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-atone.* 

•CHALCOSMARAGDUS  (xa^Mto/i^ipaySoc),  «>- 
cording  to  Pliny,  a  species  oC  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppw^  bne.   It  u  sonmaed  to  have  been 
oaCs«e(Aehirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  niritea.' 

•CHALTBS  (zdAvy>X  Steel,  so  caUed,  beeaoM 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  coantry  at 
the  Cbalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
^e  author  of  die  Peri  phis,  was  probably,"  obaervaa 
Dr.  Moore,  "of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  nams  of  weoUt;  andtbe/cmMteoaduhMnt 
of  irtiidi  Qnintns  Cmtina  aaya  tbe  Indians  preaeat 
ed  to  Alenmder  a  hondrad  talenia,  may  have  beak 
the  same ;  for  icootz,  when  polished,  has  a  ailvery 
lustre.  Tlie  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  PUnyi 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mtrn  atie  umperantitr.* 
Daimachos,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  i^eaka  four  differeid  kinds  a(  Btad» 
and  the  pannaea  towhksh  they  were  seveiallyautted. 
Tbeae  kinda  were  tbe  Cbalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Ijeedwnonian,  TbeChalybdiewM* 
best  for  carpenters*  toi4s;  the  Laeedenionian  fbr 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stoueHshisels;  tbe 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  f(X  files,  and  for  knivea, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."*  According  to  Tyebaen,' 
nothing  occurs  in  tin  Hrtrew  text  of  the  Scriptmea 
rdative  to  the  hardenins  of  iron,  and  tbe  qaencbing 
of  in  water.  Iron  (mtmO  <^tt  oocura,  and  in 
some  pasaagea,  indeed.  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
nnderstood  nnder  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eae> 
kiel,*  fernan  fabrtfaettm^  or,  according  to  Miehaelia 
and  othera,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  u  Y» 
men).  A  pret^  clear  indication  oS  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,* "  Iron  from  tbe  North*"  which  is  there 
deaeribed  aa  the  haideat.  It  appeara  that  tiie  He- 
brewa  had  no  paitfcalar  name  ftn-  Stert,  which  tbejr 
perhaps  ctHnprehended,  as  tbe  same  writer  coiuea> 
tores,  undCT  the  tain  barxeL,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  tbe  ^itbet  "  Northern."  Anumg  tbe  Greeks, 
Sted  waa  need  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besidaa  CA«^,  it  waa  vary  eommonly  called  fio> 
siSiM  (ffr^uMw),  iriiioh.  bowevw,  did  not  ao  nwA 
denote  Sted  itaelf  as  tbe  atoried  part  of  the  instim- 
meat.  AitmMa,  also,  wu  fieqn«it)y  oaed  to  indi- 
cate Sted.  (m  AnAMAs.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,*  "borrowed  from  tbe  Greeka 
the  word  dU^fra;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  paasage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  tb^  gave  dao  to  Steel 
tbe  name  of  odea,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
Vatia  aeaajo,1caAli!txeTtw^Vbi^  mer.  Tbewwd 
acia,  however,  denoted  prop«^  the  steeled  or  cot- 
ting  put  only  of  an  instrameoL  From  this,  in 
later  times,  waa  formed  wianKm,  for  the  Sted 
irtiich  gave  the  instmmnit  its  sharpness,  and  alao 
oeicre,  'to  steel.'  The  preparatkM  by  fa»*oo«  — 
practised  by  tbe  Cbalybes,  has  been  twioe  described 


I.  (Kidd'i  JfiMMlofy.-Admu,  Append..  •-»->-»;  (Mta.. 
H.  N.,  xiitH.,  10.— Moort**  Ann.  MiMwlniT.  P-  (PU^ 
H.      OTii,  fc-rt..  9i  loe-l-i.  WMt^/^ 
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ky  AiMolle.*  TbeStMl  oftlieaocieats,howeTer, 
coMeqaeaM  ^not  beinc  oenrated,  aaflbnd  ii- 
•elf  to  be  tummered,  tnd  was  mot  oeartj  to  brittle 
u  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acqoainted 
at  imeiit  On  the  other  band,  the  singiilar  meth- 
od of  preparing  ateel  emiriojred  hj  tbe  CeltSienaBa 
H  Spain,  deaerres  to  be  here  deaeribed.  Acoordiag 
to  the  aceooot  of  Diodoroa*  and  Flutaioh,*  the  iron 
waa  baried  in  tiie  earth,  aad  In  that  litnation 
tUl  ttie  greater  part  of  it  ma  eoarevted  into  nut. 
What  remainad  without  being  undated  was  after^ 
ward  forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  paitica- 
ItT^  awOTda,  with  which  they  ooold  cat  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  bdmeta.  The  art  of  hardening 
aleel  bj  iinmeraiag  it  saddenlj,  when  rA  hot.  into 
otM  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  aayi^  that  wkea 
Dlyssea  bined  out  the  eye  vf  Polyi^wnuis  with  a 
boming  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  s  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  lt>  Sophocles  uses 
tbe  compariaon  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
ittm  and  Sahnasitu*  quotes  a  woric  of  some  old 
Gre^  chemist,  who  tieato  df  tbe  method  uf  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  aneieDt  oinn- 
ion.  that  tbe  bardeDiaf  deprada  cfaieflT  on  tbe  na> 
tore  of  tbe  water.  Many  rirera  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  tliem,  though  at  a  conaideiable 
distance  from  tiw  mines,  Tbe  more  delicate  arti- 
dea  inm  wen  not  qpenehed  In  water,  bnt  in 
oil"» 

OHALKOUS.  {Vid.JE:} 

•CHAMJEADTE  (x^mioctv),  the  Dwarf  elder. 
(FmI.  Acts.) 

•CHAMiG'DRYS  (xq/tatepvf),  tbe  Wall  Getman- 
•4er,  or  Tmcmtm  Ckamairyt.  Apuleins  makes  the 
Ckdnuedryt  a  synonyme  of  tbe  TcKcrtum.' 
•  •CHAM£CER'ASUS  (xwwM^potfcf},  anppoaed 
kr  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  tbe  VaUey,  or  Cnnpsf' 
fariaau^Uu.* 

•CHAAL£'lj;ON  {xPt«"Xiu¥%  I.  a  apedea  of 

ent,  so  called  from  tlie  changeable  eokrar  of  ita 
Tea.  Oesner  and  Hnmelbergios,  according  to 
Adama,  can  only  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Ste^ims,  Scbulte,  and  Stackbonae 
hoM  that  thexa^HuMiw  Aswtdc  ia  die  Csritae  aeaii- 
Um,  and  Adama  thinks  that  tbe  deaorqrtion  of  tbe 
jwtoiA&M*  by  Dioscoridea  agrees  vnywdl  with  the 
Cailine  thistle.  Yet  Sprengd,  aUmmgh  fbimeriy 
an  adTOcate  of  this  opinion,  and  Diabrch,  both  in- 
eUne  to  think  it  the  Aatnui  gummiferat  WOld. 
Spm^  mi  Staekbotiae  agree  m  referring  the  x<i- 
saiMw  ffOoc  to  the  Carrteaiw  armbontt." 


n.  The  Cbanudeon,  or  CAcmoIm  JBgyftw*,  L. 
Tbe  ancient  naturaliata  deaeribe  tiiia  speciea  tif  liz- 
ard accoratdy,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re- 
maikaUe  property  of  changing  etdoor."  These  col- 
eora,  in  fiiet,  chugs  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  ia  by  DO  meana  tme,  as  atsted  \ff  Sui- 
4aB  and  PhOo,  that  the  animal  oaa  its 
IwB  to  that  ofanyobject  it  approaches.  Neiduris 
it  tme,  aa  asserted  by  Orid"  and  Theopbrastos,  that 
ft  lirea  upon  air  and  dew,  fat  it  eaU  fliea.  In  tbe 
I<Min  tmaalation  of  Avieenna  it  is  called  AVurbt. 
**  It  was  beliered,  in  tbe  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
nal  waa  ao  timid  as  tbe  Chameleon ;  and,  in  faxx, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  snpiriiod  by  nature, 
and  being  noalde  to  seme  its  saiety  flight,  it 
most  freqoently  ezperieooe  internal  fears  atid  agi* 
tati<Mis  more  or  leas  eoneiderable.  Ita  epideimis  is 

1.  (BKknran  ad  lavML,  Anamh.  Mirab.,  e.  49,  p.  M.>- 1. 
n.)— t.  (D*  OmtvI.,  ed.  FnuwoT.,  1«W,  ii.,  p.  SI0.)-4. 
(Od.,  ix.,  m.)-«.  (Aju,  nO.M>-  (Ezne.,  Plia.,  p.  70S.)— 7. 
lAdua,  ApMud^  •.  v.— BMUtuun,  L  o.)— 8.  (Diowor.,  iti., 
In^lltM^iIinaU^n.  Pa  fx-.  *-)—•.  JAdMMS  Ai^nd..  ■. 


(DioMM.,  iii- 10.— Tiwcq^VHt., H.      -AntY—n.  (Aib- 


trnMparent;  Its  lUn  ip  yaDow,  and  its  bloedoft 
five^  TiokC  blo&  Itan  this  it  lesstts,  that  vben 
any  paaaioB  or  impreiaioa  caoses  a  grMttgqmtfity 
of  bkwd  to  paaa  froaB  tbe  heart  to  the  waiux  of 
tbe  akin,  and  to  the  extremitiea,  the  mixture  of  blue,  ' 
yioJot,  and  yeUow  (Todooes,  more  or  lees,  a  oimber 
of  different  ahadcs.  According,  in  its  lutanl 
state,  when  it  is  free  mid  expsrieoees  no  imfo^ 
tnde,  its  odonr  is  a  fine  green,  wiUi  tbe  enniioa 
of  some  parts,  which  piesent  a  Aada  of  reuHk 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  ita  cotoor 
peases  to  a  deep  Use  green,  to  a  yeUov  greto,  aol 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  iu 
oc4our  becomes  ydlowish  gray,  or  that  aort  of  yd- 
low  wbidt  we  aee  in  dead  wavea.  Such  is  the  ral- 
oar  of  ahnoat  aU  the  diamrteoiia  wt^  are  bnNubt 
into  o(M  ooantriaa,  and  aU  of  wUA  speedily 
In  general,  the  odotvs  <^  the  Chamaileoas  are  BHKh 
the  more  lively  and  Tariable  as  the  weather  ia  wtnfr 
er,  and  as  the  sun  abinea  with  greater  brilliuKT. 
All  theae  ooloms  grow  weaker  during  the  night."' 

•CHAB1£M£'L0N  Cttyia^Aot-),  Ute  heib  Cbim- 
omOe.  The  Oredt  name  means  "  ground  appls^" 
from  tbe  peeultar  apple-perfome  A  the  flowen. 
Tbe  term  eompreheqds  the  AnUtema  luinlu,  ud 
^vobaUy  some  other  speciea  of  Chamomile.*  Ia 
modern  Cypma  this  plMt  is  c^led  wkouvi.  It  ti 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowen  cu> 
ly  in  the  spring,  according  ftt  Sibtbon^* 

*CH  A  JtLEPITY  S  r*r}k  the  haib  Gnaad- 

pine.   [Va,  AsiOA.) 

*CHAMEL.£A  CrtViOaM).  "  Dodonwis  statea 
eorreotly,**  obeerrea  Adama,  "  that  Seiapio  and  At- 
icenna  confounded  both  the  Chamdaa  and  CJmm- 
leo*  tf^ether,  under  the  name  iiS  Maserim;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  oooiiaeDtaton 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  aUe 
entir^  to  remove  thia  perplexity.  AccordiDg  to 
SibUH^  the  A^ftnt  eUauUM  is  tbe  qieeies  vtiieh 
haa  tbe  beat  datan  to  be  identified  with  tbe  an^ 
ChMdat.  Hattfaiohis,  and  tbe  writer  of  the  aiti- 
cle  <m  Botany  in  the  Eneyeltvedit  JfsfAodtfsc.  rdte 
it  to  the  Cntonm  trieoeeon."* 

•CHARAD'RIUS  (xapaSpiof),  the  name  of  a  eea- 
bird  deeoibed  by  Ariatotle*  and  .£lian.*  It  is  mp- 
poaed  to  hare  been  the  DatwUly,  or  lUiu  Tlmtt, 
the  Charairnu  kiatieuU,  L.  Mention  is  also  madl 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristo|dianea,  and  Flntaich.  Tho 
scholiast  on  Plato  aaya  that  the  ai^  oT  it  was  be- 
lieved to  cure  the  jaundice.' 

•CHEUDON'IUM  (xtJu6&vio»),  a  plaat  of  vhidi 
two  kinds  are  mentioDed,  the  CJuiidMitm  sup',  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  mtinw,  or  Jlusani' 
hu  JieariM,  the  Figwort,  popalarty  called  tbe  LesKf 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adama,  it  hu 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.* 

*CHEU'DON  lxtXM»),  I.  tbe  SwaUow.  {VH 
HiaoHDo.)  II.  The  f^ylng-flah,  or  T^UteUtat, 

*CHEL07n:<x«^XtfaaTQctntae.  (FhLTh- 

TODO.) 

CHARIS'TtA.  The  ehatistia  (from  xj^V^ 
to  giant  a  &vour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feoA,  to 
which  none  but  relatives  ud  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  thnt  any  quarrel  or 
disagreement  which  had  ariaen  among  them  m^t 
be  made  op,  and  a  reconciliation  efiteted.**  The 
day  of  cdwration  was  the  viiL  Cal.  Mart.,  or  tbe 
I9th  of  Febniaiy,  and  is  thoa  ^okrat  of  by  Ovid : 


I.  (GrilBtti'tCiiTi*r,wLtx.,p.  199.)— a.  ONMMr.,  itL,  144. 
— Adaiu,  AppMtd.,  •■  T.)— S.  (BiQMbeek,  Flm«  Gna,  p-  MJ 
—4.  (DioMxir.,  iiL,  100.— P.  Mn.;  *&,  S^AdaM,  ARwad.. 
■.T.>-*.  (H.  A««Ha.5-)  — •.in.A.,xva.,  IS.)— 7.  (AdM* 
AMWBd.,  ■.  T.}— a.  fjhmopbi^  B. P., Tii.ilS.-^DiaMM'.,  ii., HI- 
— Adams,  Amnd.,  •.«.}— 1;  (AiiMot,  H.  A_  ir.,  «.— £liMt, 
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«  Pnaam  eognati  £sert  dUrif  lis  eari, 

Biwmtmi  Mciw  turbm  profinfMa  d^."* 
CHEIKONCKMIA  C^eifm-^tfa),  a  mimeUc  more- 
ment  of  Ihe  bands,  which  fonned  a  pait  of  the  art 
ofdudBg  amoag  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  taabo  Hied  in  a  wider  sense,  both  fin- the  art 
of  dneiiiginieiieTa^  andfbr  any  Msna  made  with 
tbe  bands  is  order  to  convey  Mesa.   In  gymnastics 
it  was  anM  to  a  certain  kind  of  pogtliatic  combat.* 
CHElRCrrONEIN,   CHEIROTONIA  Ctfi/wre- 
fth,  xtipvm(a)-   In  the  Athenian  asaembUes  two 
modes  of  TotiDf  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(ri^.  PuranssTHai),  tlM  oth«r  by  a  show  M  hands 
{xuponwdi>).  The  latter  was  emjdoyed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  tboM  magistrates  who  were  diosen  in  the 
public  anoriifies  (suL  AacHAiusuit),  and  who  were 
hence  caOed  xttporop^ot,  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  MMse  kiads  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
tbepMfle,  as  upon  irpoSoXai  and  ehayye^ioi.  We 
fteqoody  find,  bowerer,  th^word  fnfiSui9ti  osed 
vbeiethe  voces  were  re^  given  by  show  ofbanda.* 
Tho  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Snidas*  to  have  been  aa  follows :  The  herald 
nid.  "Whoever  thinks  that  Midtaa  is  guilty,  let 
Um  Bft  up  his  hand."   Then  those  who  thought  so 
■tmehed  forth  tbeir  hands.   Then  the  herald  said 
apia, "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midiaa  is  not  guilQr,  let 
1^  lift  qi  his  hand and  those  who  were  of  this 
fl^BOB  Mretebed  forth  tiieir  hands.  The  number  of 
Midi  w  eoonted  each  time  by  ibs  herald ;  and  the 
prendest,  apoc  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
■detheisigorityTOtedCdi'ayopf^en'  rac  X"P^'''°^'"^)- 
It  a  ii^Kiitant  to  understand  clrariy  the  com- 
pooads  of  this  word.    A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
cnwd  person  is  Karaxt^porwia ;  one  aoqaitting  him, 
ix^EUfgnmia istxetpfw^  is  to  confirm  by  a 
aqori?  of  votes  ;*  hnxaporwia  tOu  vofuip  was  a 
rerinoa  c/the  laws,  whkm  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ciBj  of  every  year;  hrixeiporovla  tuv  &px&i>  was  a 
Me  taken  in  the  first  assonbly  of  each  prytania 
00  the  eondoct     the  magistiates ;  in  Uiese  oaaes, 
t&ae  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
fiv  Ae  eoatiuniKe  in  offioe  of  Uie  magtstrate,  were 
said  hijpiptnpttwt  those  on  the  other  side,  imxet- 
pnvtta    duixe^wroi'M  is  a  voto  fbr  one  of  two 
aheiaaines  ;*  iwrixttpormap,  to  vote  against  a 
pTopositiOD.   The  compoonds  of  iptj^taffat  have 
ciisaar  meaaisgs.** 
CH£IROTON£^r.   (Fid.  Asoha»bsiii.} 
CHELIDOrNIA  (xtJuMna),  a  caatma  observed 
Jo  tbe  jriandoTRtiodusin  ttie  month  of  BoSdnnnion, 
the timaiAen  the  awaOows  returned.  Duiingthat 
aeason,  boys,  called  jteXidovwrof,  went  &om  bonse  to 
boose  coOetiiag  little  nfts,  ostensibly  for  the  retum- 
ki{  swallows  (xtXtiovKeiv),  and  singing  a  songwhich 
iiitdleitant"  It  is  said  to  liave  been  introduced  by 
Geobafais  of  Lindas  at  simte  period  iriien  the  town 
na  ia  great  distress.  The  dielidoma,  whidi  have 
HsMiBes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
Bsttflig  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  wliich,  on 
oeeaaaon  of  the  return  of  the  swidlows,  was 
mrisd  on  by  trays  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Maar  aaaJogies  may  still  be  observed  in  varions 
nwuias  at  the  varioas  seasons    the  year. 
CHEHE  Cr^pr)i  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  capa- 


L  jL,  aiT.>— 1.  (AllMi,,  xir.,  *T,  p.  flSO,  HMyeh., 
«^  V  »  1M7.  ad.  Alfaaiti.— JEUu,  V.  H.,  sir.,  tt^Dio 
C«,iii*L,lJL— riMik,iri-10,tl.^>.  (VM.  LTria*,  e.  Er*- 
>.  IK  I*.  p.  m,  S.  td.  8U^— DmntMth^  Olrnth., 
I^>t>-I.  («.▼.  KmTnfi*»Tiwimw.)~i.  (.SMsh.,e.CtM.,4S.} 
-d.         -    (■  MU^Lti.  file.  SOa.  181.1—7.  nhmorth..  Da 
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city  of  which  (as  Is  the  case  with  most  of  Ae  smaQn 
measnrBs)  is  differently  stated  by  different  author 
ties.  There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  coohlearia  or  two  drachms,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second put  at  the  cotyle,  =-0068  of  a  pint 
English.*  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  unall  ia 
the  proportion  of  3  to  S.  Other  sizes  of  the  chetuB 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
eannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  really  were.* 

«GHENALO'PEX  (x^'oWir^  a  species  at 
aqoatio  fbwi.   {Vid.  Anab.) 

CHENI'SCUS  OpTvurxor)  was  a  name  sonetiraas 
given  to  the  igpoordXiov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
CtV**)  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This  ornament  was 
prolwbly  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intraded  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  saiface  of  the  water.'  We  are  infwmed 
tfiat  a  ship  was  scmetimes  named  "  The  Swan" 
{xiKvofX  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
TlKMi^  commonly  fixed  to  the-prow,  the  ehenisoos, 
sometimes  adomcKl  the  stem  of  a  ship.  It  was  oftm 
silt.*  A  cheniscns  of  bronze  is  preserred  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  che* 
niscns  represented  in  the  paintinn  found  at  Hercn 
laneum.  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
tn  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  63. 


•CHENOPODIUM  (xtwirodiov)  and  CHEN'O- 
PUS  (x^voirovf),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  GoosefooL  Dioscorides'  and  PUny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  d<HDe8tic  (wyhBtttre  and 
tatunuiiy,  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
drpa^ir  or  &Tpafa(vr,  the  latter  the  AtripUx  ier^ 
teruit,  or  Oradi  (the  rpvaoXixavw  of  Theo|rinM- 
tus*}.  The  modon  Greeks  use  the  Cktmopedmm 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  mv&ua.*' 
The  ChenopoHiM  botryt  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonie 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthoip  found  it  between  8myr» 
na  and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams."  Tbs 
seed  resembles  a  cltisier  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  amell,  whence  the  name  bitryt  ^drpvct  "a 
duster").  The  most  important  proper^  possessed 
by  Uie  Goosefoot  tribe  u  the  piDdDction  irf"  soda, 
wtiich  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  qoantities.** 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  {xi(ft*,  X^pvi^ov, 
from  x'^  u>d  vbmt),  signifies  the  water  nsed  fbr 
ablution  and  pnrifinUion, «  the  veiad  wUofa  oou* 
tained  it.*' 

A  marble  vase  cootainiag  Inatnl  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  aeveral  pnrposes.  The  priest 

stood  at  the  door  with  a  hrandi  of  lanrd"ar  oUve- 
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tree'  ia  bia  hud.  "mbkh  he  d^ped  into  Uw  water. 

and  sprinkled  as  a  purification  over  all  who  entwed. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  ao  in- 
strument caUed  utfeTgilium  for  the  purpoae,  the 
Ibnn  of  which  ii  fiequently  met  iritb  upon  medal* 
and  bas-r^ieft. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  \n  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 

ed  into  the  lustral  water  (s^^pvi^),  and  then  aprin- 
ed  it  oTer  the  by-standers,*  water  was  also  qnin- 
kled  over  the  head  of  the  Tictioi  as  an  initiation  to 
title  S8*cri6ce  \  hence  the  expression  x^pyi for  vifutv,* 
"to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  x^''V  ^^f^  okv  x*^ 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  lahrum,*  resembling  those  still  euqiloyed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  iu  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.   (VU.  Baths,  p.  160.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etjrmology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cue- 
torn,  common  to  both  natioDB,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  aame  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.'  In  the  first  passa^ 
cited  from  Homer,  x^f"^^  ^  P^^  water  it- 

self ;  in  the  second,  x'pvtiov  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  at  a  jug  {wpSxpot),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

^CHERNITES  (xfpmrnt),  a  qiecies  of  Stone, 
v4ucb  Pliny,*  after  Ilieophrastus,*  says  was  very, 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commenUton  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  fonu,  mentioned  by  the  same  writera  as 
naeiiU)ling  in  cokmr^and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  irf  calcareous  tofii  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chanx  iMimentaire.  ou  craie  groasiere  et 
eomptcte,  chloritense,  renfinmaitit  des  dlex  blonds 
et  des  grypbitee").* 

CHEROSTAL   (Fti.  Hsias.) 

*CHERS'TDRUS(;c<p(ni^Aaspecie8  of  Snake, 
Uvfn^  as  the  name  imports,  beto  on  land  and  in  the 
watw  i^poos,  "land,"  Wup,  "water").  A  good 
deacripUon  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  bv  Vir- 
Aeeording  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
\p  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chert- 
Wnu,  at  the  present  da^  Cuvier  ranks  the  Outir- 
mif4  (AendierAu  Ftttdahu,  Sh.)*  a  very  venomous 
'  mpent  whkh  inhabita  the  bottoma  of  the  rirers  of 
Java. 

*CHIA  TERRA  fXfs  y^X  a  species  ot  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internal^  as  an  astringent ;  bnt  its  chief  use 
waa  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  Tslued  for  clean- 
ring  the  akin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  waa  ui  earth  of  a  vrhite  colonr,  but  not  a  bright, 
dear  irhfte,  and  that  it  was  brmiptat  in  lUt  pieeee ; 
tnd  DioBcorides  says  it  was  whitub,  but  tending  to 
«^  otdoar.**  "  Likf«  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
flarths,"  obsnres  Adams,  "  it  is  an  ai^  more  or 
leea  pure." 

'  CHIRAMA'XIUM  (reipt^iov,  from  x'ip  ^d 
ipafa,  a  sort  of  easy-wair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for 
fnvalida  and  children.'*  It  diflbred  from  the  telU 
feftafOTM,  which  anawow  to  oar  aedanmhair,  in 
which  the  perstm  was  carried  by  his  daves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  thongh  moved  by 
Bwn  instead  of  aainuls.  Btrabts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 
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aa  H  is  obsened  that  man  draw  Ann  the  iMk  nd 

sbouUers,'  and  push  with  their  banda,iihKhlitisr 

method  is  clesjly  the  one  intfaded  ^  /lanfllM* 
*>  v^icnlo  numibtu  aeto." 

CHUUDOTA  (jrnfMduT^,  fivm  xttpk,  iuma\ 
a  tanic  with  sleeves.  He  tanie  at  the  Egyptiaia, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleern 
(vtd.  Exoaia),  or  they  only  came  a  little  way 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  band,  the  Asiatic  nd 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  tltdr  to- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  dothini  of  ihai 
lower  extremitiesrso  that  these  parts  of  attire  an 
often  mentioned  together.*  (Woodcuts,  pages  i^ 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tnnics  with  deeno 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  «m  ci» 
sidered  by  the  Lstins  indecorous  when  they  wen 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  r» 

firoacb  to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  won 
ong  shirts  with  sleeves  {tMnicati*  et  talcriiw  tmi- 
m*).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  tofctb- 
er  with  other  femiotne  omamenta  (wuauitahuf\ 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  aeton 
(xt'pt^C^) ;  and  they  were  used  'bj  abei^^  nd 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  gaimeat,  as  a  pnM* 
tion  against  the  severitiea  of  the  weather  (f^Hiu 
numieaiui*).   (Vii.  woodcuta,  p.  US,  13S.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wiiiL 
We  now  inaeit  from  an  Etmaean  vase  the  figanof 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbos^ 
and  who  wears  the  eapiitnttn  to  assist  her  in  lda«> 
ing  the  tibia  fret*   ( Vid.  Maiiici,  Tnnoi.) 


CHIRCVGRAPHUM  (xttpaypa^)  meant  firat,u 
its  derivation  implies,  a  bandwritiag  or  snUgrapb. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  x^ip  in  Greek  and  luui 
in  Latin  are  often  aubstituted  for  it. 

Like  similsr  words  in  all  languages,  it  loiuirea 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meanini 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signatuiC  to  a  wit!  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  OC  hand  gireti 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (fbr  the 
mig^t  be  proved  in  some  other  way)  j  it  wu  only 
a  proof  (tf  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,"  cJarfigrtfkm,  in  tbs 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  waa  disttBgniibMi  frcm 
tyngrafk* ;  the  former  was  alvraya  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  mi^t  be  a  mm  sbaia 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  aocoomodatioa, 
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teih  «ilk  a  tftanat  otyMt)  to  p«]r  a  debt  wfakdi 
kvl  went  beea  •ctaally  incurred.  The  cAiro^o- 
jiim  WM  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  oolj  the 
debter^Mattan;  the  jywri^oBdieaoateurr, 
in»a«aad  aad  kivt     both  paitiea. 

Ii  the  Ula  of  the  middle  agee,^  eJungrfhim 
TV  aied  to  ai|iiiQr  tiibote  ooDeoted  onder  the 
fluand  of  a  panon  in  mthority^  aimilar  t6  the  briefe 
and  beoefofaneea  of  finrner  timea  ia  oar  owa  ooua- 
tiy.  It  mi  dao  naed,"  till  lat^,  in  the  Eng- 
JialilairfiiraaiDdeatate.  DapUeatea  of  deeds  wore 
writtea  oa  oae  piece  of  parahmenW  whh  die  word 
f  tinynpi—  between  then,  which  was  out  in  two 
ia  a  stiajliht  ir  wwtf  Umt,  and  the  pBita  given  to 
theemoftfaBpenmisfsonoenied.  BjtiieCaaon- 
im,  RhetiMnB  nnatks,  the  word  «yivn^  or 
jyyrayfcrr  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  0m  its  name  to  these  kinda  of  writing. 

CfiUUIbGIACmMimvaX  Hie  praetioe  of  sm^ 
for  ns  Ar  a  JoBig  tuas  eonsidsred  bgr  the  amnents 
isbsMnlyapwtafap^nieiBn^da^;  bnt,asit 
b  BOW  sfassit  oBiTsnaDy  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
kaaefa  sf  professioQ,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
«gnnaiaBt  to  trant  of  it  under  a  separate  bead.  It 
id)  lot  be  Bocoaeaiy  to  touch  upon  the  dispoted 
pwtiOBS,  which  is  the  awr*  sscuat,  w  whiiA  is 
lh»  mm*  hwMh  of  the  profession ;  wv 

m  t0  try  to  give  soeli  «  deftiition  of  the  wofd 
(irayis  ss  woald  be  Iftely  to  sati^  both  the  phy- 
■eiiBiMdsni;ge(Msofthe  presratday;  it  will  be 
•afidot  to  detennine  the  seose  in  which  the  word 
WM  td  by  the  m»einit;  and  then,  sdhering  close- 
frTTtntfininj.tr  giTBanaooonnttNTthiadim- 
jia«f  As  sstsnae  and  szi  of  nwdiGinB,  aa  praotiaad 
■wc  the  Oneeka  and  Romans,  rafening  to  the  ai>> 
liciB  KiMCDiA  for  fsrther  paitkndan. 

Tht  word  ehiinigis  is  derlTed  flom  x^ifit  the 
hud,  lad  Ipyoft  •  wtnk,  and  is  explained  by  Ce^ 
■a^  to  BMSB  ttaitt  part  (^medicine  fua  swmt  curat, 
"which  cafes  dineaece  by  means  of  the  hand ;"  m 
SnfMss  Lafertins*  it  is  said  lo  cnre  Siii  t«0  T^inwa' 
Of  m£b»v  "  by  enttii^  and  bomiag ;"  nor  (aa  Ihr 
as  the  writer  is  awara)  ia  it  ever  used  by  sncient 
nnhsn  m  aay  other  aense.  Omitting  the  &baloos 
nd  ^thatogical  personages,  Apollo,  .iEscnlapius, 
Chra,  Iec^  the  only  certain  tr^tions  respecting 
tbeMleafmfgeiy  betom  the  estabUduneot  of  the 
Tcpabbci  of  Gneoe,  and  even  ontil  the  time  of  the 
■IWnpnnapMM  war.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
OdjrMey.  Then  it  appeara  that  surgery  was  al> 
■sostcatBifyeoaGaedtothetreatneot  of  wounds; 
•ad  the  jiaagianij  power  of  enchaotmdnt  was  join- 
ed with  tka  wm  <a  topical  apfriications.*  The 
Gfseb  reeetved  sorg^,  togetlier  with  the  other 
kiaehei  of  nedieiiie,  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and, 
im  some  BheerratioBs  made  by  uie  meo  of  soi- 
■«  wb»  naooaapnniad  the  FrmA  expeditini  to 
Unt  m  nm,  it  i^pean  that  Aeie  are  doovnenta 
Uypramg  that  in  Teiy  remote  times  this  extn- 
■wiy  people  kad  made  a  degree  of  progreas  of 
whiefa  firw  fif  the  modems  hare  any  ooaeqiticm : 
^osiheeeaiuEa  and  walla  of  the  templee' at  Ten- 
^  Ksraae,  uaxat,  dee.,  basoo-relieTos  are  seen« 
qiwnti^  ImriM  that  ham  been  eat  off  with  in- 
*— IMS  Tory  analogoBs  to  those  iriiieh  are  em- 
pbroi  at  tim*faesaot  day  for  amputations.  The 
■MBWiramentBamagain  ohserred  in  the  hiero< 
Afka^aad  wantiges  of  other  snr^ioal  t^etatioos 
■Qkstneed,  whish  affijid  oonTinoing  proofs  of  the 
■Utfaa  anniant  Egyptians  in  this  brsnofa  of  med- 

Thtmitoaft  vemainfBg  Borpoal  writings  are  those 
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of  H^ipoontes,  who  was  bcm,  aooordii^  to 
too,*  OL  80, 1,  B.C.  460.  and  died  01  105,  ^  B.C. 
867.  Among  his  reputed  works  tbera  are  ten  treat* 
iaea  on  this  sobiject,  viz. :  1.  Kar*  l^rp^,  De  Cf- 
jImm  Jfedjet;  S.  lUpi  'Ayfuiv,  JOt  Fraeturi*;  3. 
Uafii'ApBpav.DtATticulu;  4.  MoxXiK6t,Veetuiriu*f 
6.  Ileix  'ETlkuv,  D»  Uleeribu* ;  6.  Ilea!  Xvpiyyiv,  De 
FutvUt;  7.  Uepl  kifioiipotdvv,  De  Hamorrhmdibut ; 
8.  ni^  ruf  iv  K«fiA9  TpM^twv,  De  CavUU  KtU- 
nerHnui  S.  'EyKaranyc^r  'f^c^i^oti,  De  Reu^ 
ItOM  FatuM  t  udt  10:  UqA  'Ayani|i4r,  De  Corvenm 
lUteetiom.  Of  these  it  should  be  remariced,  that 
(Mily  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  H^moiatea  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  aO 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success- 
ors) in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operstions ; 
and,  though  the  scanQr  knowledge  of  anatomy  pa»> 
SBSBod  in  dMWB  times  {mrented  bi^  any- 
iwy  great  perfeetiM,  stin  we  ahonld  rather  aomira 
his  genius,  vrtuoh  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  deficient  infwmation, 
be  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  dull  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxatioas  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fi-aeturia,  De  ArtUuiiM,  excites  the  ad> 
nUratka  (tf  HaUer,*  and  he  waa  moat  pKritdify  tha 
inventor  <rf  the  asifts,  an  <M  obirarptoal  maehioe  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  wbieh,  though  now 
lallen  into  disuse,  for  a-long  time  emoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  CapUie  vidneribue  be 
gives  minate  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trqAine,  and  warns  the  operator 
ngainat  the  prababili^  of  hia  bring  deoeivad  by  the 
anbuea  of  ue  eraninm,  aa  he  emfosses  happaned 
tobimself.*  OnthtsCeiSttsmnaiks:  "Jiror««af»> 
net  magnanim  nronm,  etJUmdam  magmmm  renm 
i^entatm.  Nam  levia  ingemot  ^uts  nikU  Ao&en^ 
nMl  aM  detrahaU :  tao^no  ingemo,  mtUtaqut  nihil^ 
swnw  liaiitmo,  eomenit  eUam  nn^Ux  teri,  errant 
eta^tens  i  frae^ttfue  in  eo  famutertb,  msd  ul^tar 
lit  esnts  patient  In^turi  ne  fw  dednanlar  aadcst 
nlione,  fma  jiaa  unu  daeepttu  eat."*  The  authm'  of 
the  Oatb,  commonly  attributed  to  Hiiqioorates,  binds 
his  pupila  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy* 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  aocuatomed  to  it  {kpyangm 
Mpiai  irp^Stof  r$m!c) ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
as  if  eertaiQ  petsooa  oonfined  themselves  to  pwtio- 
ular  operatioas.  Avmioar  also,  in  bis  woti  enti- 
tled Teinr,  "  Rtet^eaiw  Regiminie;'  reAised  to  pev* 
fonn  this  tqwrstion;  but  in  bis  case  it  was  from 
religions  motives,  and  becanse,  bemg  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  milawfltl  to  look  npon  another's  nake^ 
ness. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserred  who 
prac^ed  snrgery  as  wdl  aa  medicine  in  the  timea 
ImmediatdyBnooeeding  those  of  Hlppoorates;  but, 
with  the  exoqitlon  oT  aorae  ftagmenta  inaerted  lii 
the  writings  of  Galeo,  Oribasius,  AStius,  ius.,  all 
then:  writmgs  have  perished.  ATobagatbus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioDed,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Kom& 
A.U.C.  fi36.  B.C.  S19.*  He  was  at  first  very  wed 
reoeIved.the/Ht  Qiiirifiasiwaa  eonterediqnnhim. 
a  shop  was  bought  fbr  Um  at  the  pablie  expense 
and  he  reeeived  tha  tunowaUa  title  of  FWatrornit. 
Hub,  however,  on  aooooat  of  his  flreqnent  ose  of 
the  knife  and  cautery,  waa  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  Effac- 
tice)  into  that  of  C'cnufex.  Asclepiades,  wbo  lived 
about  <iie  middle  of  the  aevmth  eentmy  A.U.O.,  fa 
said  to  have  been  the  irat  peraon  who  proposed  the 
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ipRstim  of  broncboton^,  thoogli  he  faimMlf  nmr 

perfanned  it  ;>  and  Ammonhu  cf  Alezandnn,  snr- 
saowd  A^oriftof,  nho  is  snppaead  to  have  lired 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annala  of  mraery 
for  having  been  the  fint  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Litietritj/,  or  breaking  a  cateolna 
Id  the  bUdder,  when  found  to  be  too  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsua  has  minateljr  deacribed  his 
mode  <rf'  operating,'  irtiieh  tcit  nmoh  resemUee 
that  lat^  introduced  by  Civlaie  tod  Heorteloap, 
and  which  proTea  that,  boweTer  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  oat  of  oUirion 
into  pablic  notioe,  the  praiae  of  having  (aiginally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancienta.  "A  hook," 
•aya  Celana,  **  ia  to  be  ao  inainoated  behind  the 
atone  as  to  resiat  and  prevent  its  reooiliog  into  the 
Madder,  even  when  atnick ;  then  an  iron  fnstm- 
nent  is  nsed,  o[  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
-varda  the  end,  thin,  bat  bhmt ;  which,  being  placed 
'  Bgaiast  the  atone,  and  stiuek  on  the  farther  end, 
cteavea  it ;  ^reat  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itaelf  be  injnred  in 
the  initnniieiitiv  nor  the  fragments  of  tfie  atoned 
baok  into  it"  Avauoar  abo*  mentinia  thia  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  8  oafcuhis,  tbon^  be  does  not  de- 
scribe the  opentioa  ao  mnmt^  aa  Celaoa.  Hie 
next  sargioai  wrtter  after  Hippooratea,  whoae  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  tixe  begin- 
ning of  the  first  eentmy  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
^  the  last  fiMir  botto  of  bis  work,  De  JVe^cms, 
ud  eqtecially  the  aeventh  and  eighth,  eotirely  to 
surgical  mattoa.  It  appeara  [riahi^  from  reading 
Ceuos,  tiiat,  sfnee  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  sargeiy 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
■uttiar  who  gives  durections  for  the  tqieratioo  <tf 
litbotony,*  aad  the  netbod  deseribed  by  hfan  (oaDed 
liU«))parste«  flunor,  or  Cilnw'aaufM)  rtmtiniied  to 
be  practised  tin  the  eonuneDOMiient  of  ttie  sixteenth 
oentoiy.  It  was  perAmned  at  Paiis,  BiHdeaux,  and 
ether  places  in  Franoe,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hnndred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modem  author*  recommends  it  alwaya  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  bws  nnder  fourteen.*  He  deeerlbea*  tbe 
operation  of  Infibulatio,  which  was  ao  oommonly 
fierformed  the  ancients  upon  singers,  dec.,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  daasical  aothon.*  He  also  de- 
scribes* tbe  t^nration  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,'*  irtpt- 
TtTfajftimc  ris  UJi^:  /in  hrioirdadu.  Compare 
Paiilas£gmeta,'>who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  m^od  of  perfonning  the  operation.  See 
tSao  Parkhorst's  Lexieon,  and  the  references  there 
given. 

Tbe  fidlawing  descripUoo,  girai  Cdsns,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  snrgean,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,**  "  might  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old  ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  ahake ;  he 
ahoald  be  able  to  uae  hia  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  aa  his  ri^t ;  his  «resfght  eboold  be  aoute 
ud  dear;  bia  mind  intrepid,  and  ao  fyr  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  htm  deeiroos  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himsdf  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries ;  he  lAiooId  neither  hairy  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
thui  is  necessary,  but  do  everything  jiut  aa  if  the 
other'il  acreams  made  no  inqnessioD  tipoa  bbn." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edfticRi,  matrkara,  has  beoi 
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followed  in  tUs  pssaage  fif  Odsnai  duNifh  hhhs> 
eriwr*  wHl  also  admit  of  a  veiy  good  sense ;  for, 
as  Ricberand  has  observed,'  Cehms  did  not  mean 
byitthat  aanrgeon  oogfat  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity ;  but  that,  daring  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
iwn,  tbia  passion  ou^t  not  to  influNtee  him,  as  all 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhape  tbe  only  snrsjcal  remark  wortti  quoting 
from  Aietnos,  who  lived  in  the  first  oestny  A-D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  <rf' brmMmotoiny, 
and  thinks  "  that  tiM  wound  vnmid  endangn-  an  ia> 
flanmation,  congh,  and  strangling ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  eooU  be  avoided  by  Uui 
method,  yet  the  parts  wooM  M  hed,  w  bcug  en^ 
tjfawiooas."* 

dnitting  ScribonioB  Laiw,  XoseUaa,  ud  Ss- 
ranna,  the  next  andm*  of  importance  is  ddios  An- 
relianns,  vrho  is  soppoaed  to  have  lived  dioat  tbe 
beginningof  the  seiMmd  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
winks  there  is  a  good  Aeal  lelatiiig  to  sorgeiy, 
though  nothii^r  that  can  be  called  origbiaL  He  re- 
jected as  abaord  the  opeiatkm  of  bMwIwiaBy.* 
He  mentinis  a  ease  of  aseiles  that  was  eorad  In 
paraeeiilesM,*  aad  abo  s  penon  wbo  reooveied  a^ 
t«r  being  ritot  through  the  longa  by  an  arrow.' 

Oalen,  the  most  vohmunoos,  and,  at  the  earns 
time,  tbe  most  valoable  medical  writer  of  antiqukf, 
ia  leas  odebtated  aa  a  surgeon  than  as  so  avato- 
mist  ud  physician.  He  appean  to  have  prat^sed 
Borgery  at  Pergamus ;  but,  upoQ  hia  reaaoral  to 
Room  (A.D.  166),  he  onflned  bbHeif  entii^  to 
medieine,  ftdlowfaig,  aa  he  says  himseiC*  th»  ens* 
torn  of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  tbe  custom  amfing  Uie  Arabjans,  as  Avenxoar 
says'  that  a  phyaioian  ought  to  U  M*  to  perform 
operationB,  but  iboold  not  do  ao  except  ia  esses  of 
ascesatty.  Qslsn's  writings  pm«t  lunraver.  that 
he  did  not  ratircly  abandon  sorgeiy.  HisGoamiea* 
taiies  on  tbe  Trwtise  Hippooratea,  Dt  Qfiiiam  ' 
Mediei,  and  his  treatise  Htpt  rSv  'BnMsgauv,  Jh 
FaaeUi,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  deuils  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  akiUhl  <^ieratw-,  thoogta  no  jmat  suigical  in- 
veatioDS  are  attriboted  to  him.  Hk  other  surgical 
writings  ooosfst  ComUMotaiiea  oa  H^^ioentes. 
De  FrMetunt  and  D*  Artiatlu;  beeides  s  good 
deal  of  tbe  matter  of  his  larger  worka.  Be  JmMs 
MaienJH  and  De  CimnetUum*  MeAUtmaitorum. 

AntyDus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  direotioDS 
for  perfonning^Nmidiotoiiv^  aiestill  extant,  tboogh 
the  operation  (as  was  stoted  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asckfiiadea  about  three  hundred  yean  before. 
Only  a  few  ftsgments  of  the  writing  of  AntyUos 
reoMin,  and  among  them  the  foUowmg  paasage  w 
preeerved  by  Paulua  .£giiieta  :■  "  Our  best  Bur- 
geons have  described  thia  (iteration,  AntyUna  par- 
ticularly, thus :  *  We  think  this  practice  nsdess, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  f^iero  all  the  artecies  and 
the  lungs  are  affixsted  (by  the  word  ipv^piai  ber^ 
he  means  the  ftrtfudhis,  ot  ramifioationa  OT  the  /ra- 
eAeo.    Vid.  Abtibia)  ;  hot  when  the  inAammation 
lies  oUefiy  about  the  throat,  the  oh  in,  aad  the  ton- 
sils irtiieh  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unailbcted,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffooatisn.  Whoi  we 
Iffooeedto  perfixm  it,  we  most  out  thmogb  aoacio 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  tbe  larynx,  mat  tkie 
third  or  fourth  ring;  for  to  out  quite  UuoughwouUl 
be  dangerana.  This  place  is  the  nkoat  comnao- 
dious,  twcause  it  is  not  covered  with  any  fiesfa,  and 
because  it  has  do  vessels  near  it.    Thetefore,  bend- 
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ng  ibe  bnd  of  tbe  patient  baokward,  so  that  the 
windpipe  BifeomB  more  fannid  to  the  view,  we 
K  mke  a  Utaxntm  sectmi  between  two  of  the 
K  riafi,HfliiiBaieeiM,Mttlieentflage,battbe 
mf  BMiBlnneiAiciiCBeieeeetiidiimiaetheeaitUagea 
P  u^etlMr,  ia  dirided.  If  tbe  operator  be  a  l^e 
fevfiil,  ha  may  first  diTide  the  akin,  extended  hy  a 
kok ;  then,  pnoeeding  to  tbe  windpipe,  and  aepar- 
■iiBg  the  TCwda,  if  *aj  are  in  the  way,  he  moat 
Bate  the  iaeiBkin.*  'nHis&rAntjlliii,irtiotboaght 
of  this  way  of  enttioK,  bj  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  «sffM,  est  \tj  chance)  that  the  air  raahed 
throq^  itviih  great  rkdence,  and  that  the  voice 
Int  inten^led.  When  the  danger  of  aafibcation 
is  oTCT,  tbe  lips  irf*  ttie  woond  moat  be  united  by  sa- 
tQTe,tltttii,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  tbe  carti- 
lage; tbeo  proper  Tutneraiy  medicinea  are  to  be 
ipfdied.  tt  iheae  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incaniant 
anat  be  ned.  The  aame  method  mnat  be  osed 
with  tkoae  who  eat  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
coBMMttin  •aMde.''  t^enUon  appears  to 

have  beenieiy  aeldom,  if  erer,  performed  by  the 
inaeats  upon  a  hmnan  being.  ATenzoar*  tried  it 
ipoo  a  goat,  and  found  it  mi^t  be  done  witboat 
nodi  duger  or  difficult ;  but.be  says  be  ahookl 
■M  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  npon  a  man. 

Oribans,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
Kl\  prefciaea  to  be  merdy  a  oompilM;  and 
dteifb  there  ia  in  hia  great  woik,  enutled  Iwa- 
fvya  Icrpurof,  CoUecte  JfeAetiu£is,  much  surgical 
antter,  dien  ia  aotiung  original.  The  same  may 
be  uid  of  Afitins  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
wbon  lired  towaida  the  eoi  of  tbe  sixth  century 
AIL,  aad  an  not  fkmooa  for  any  aamieal  inren- 
lioBi.  PiriBB  JEpeeti  baa  giveo  up  the  fifth  and 
■ixA  boeka  «f  Ua  work,  De  lU  MeUca,  entirely 
te  mfeiy,  aad  has  inserted  in  tbem  mnch  oseflil 
Utter,  tbe  fhuta  diiefly  of  his.  own  obserration 
■d  experience.  He  was  particolarly  celebrated 
for  Ui  aUB  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
■ai  was  eafled  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
vU-EwsMi,  *•  the  Accoocbeur.'"  Two  pam- 
pUets  waeaAlislied  in  1768  at  GStUngen,  4to,  by 
Kod.  Aag.  Togd,  eolMed  De  PomU  JEgiiuta  Men- 
ti<  is  MeHcumm,  imurimu^  CkirurgiaM.  Paolus 
■£gineta  kved  probably  towards  the  end  of  tbe  aer- 
euk  ccatay  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancimt 
Greek  wai  Latin  medical  wiiten  whose  sargical 
votks  TCoaia.  The  namea  of  aereral  othera  are 
nmda^  bat  di^  ue  not  of  BBfllcient  eminenee  to 
Tt^m  notioe  here.  Ttut  fiurtber  Infimnation 
M  the  sabfeet  both  of  medicine  and  anrgery,  see 
KtBicDTA ;  and  for  the  legal  goalifica^ona,  social 
nsi^  Ae^  both  of  physicians  and  suigeons,  among 
Ihe  meieBt  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Mbdicub. 

The  smgic^  instnunents,  Irom  which  the  accom- 
mrntg  eagravinis  an  niade,  wen  found  by  a 
pkjWian  of  PetevMnrs,  Dr.  Savenko.  in  1819,  at 
nofeii,  in  Tin  Conaiuilia  (Straia  CoiuuUurti,  in 
■  IioaK  whiefa  to  aupfiooed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
"■fua.  They  are  now  preeerred  in  the  museum 
K  Pntict.  The  engraTings,  with  an  account  of 
than  by  Dr.  SaTenko,  weve  ori^nally  puUished  in 
ttc  imm  MidksU  far  1831,  vol.  iii.,  p.  437,  ice. 
IWwara  aftovard  inserted  in  Froriep's  NoHten 
MiM  OMeU  itr  Ifatur-mi-HeilhtMU  for  1633, 
*<L  ti,  «,  M,  p.  67,  dtc.  The  {date  containing 
Aae  iMtnmients  ia  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
^  MUiemU  in  the  library  of  the  CoUega  <tf  Sur- 
ggeitsthat  tbe  aooNDpanyipg  figures  arenqned 
frMAiGennaa  work,  in  whidi  some  of  them  ap- 
ti  be  drawn  rery  badly.  Their  authenticity 
W  tt      doubled  by  Kuhn,*  who  thought  they 
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were  the  aame  that  bad  been  described  by  Bayardl 
in  his  CataL  Antiq.  Monument.  Hereulam  effot.,  Nap., 
1764,  foL,  n.  S86-S94 ;  when,  bowerer,  bis  dieeer- 
tatioB  was  afterward  repnblidied,'  he  acknowledged 
bimedf  to  be  completely  aatisfled  on  this  pt^t,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  in> 
genious  descr^>tion  of  the  instrnmenta  and  their 
suppoeed  uses,  fnnn  which  tbe  following  account  ia 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  onoe 
that  tbe  form  of  most  oC  tbem  la  ao  aim|de,  aad 
their  nsea  so  obTlon^  that  Teiy  little  axplanatioa  ia 
necessary. 


I,  3.  Two  probes  {tpedUum,  ft^X^)  made  of  iron ; 
tbe  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  a.  A  cautery  {xavrtipiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long.  4,  6.  Two  lancett 
{letdpellum,  a/dXji),  made  of  copper,  the  former  two 
inchea  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  iadiM.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  used  for  Wood- 
letting,  or  for  opening  abscesses,  tK.  6.  A  knife, 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  Uade  of  which  la 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  m  the  broadest  pdrt 
one  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  back  is  itrai^t  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  carved ;  the  handle  is  so  short 
that  Saremio  thinks  it  must  have  been  bndcen.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particoJar  purpose  it  was  used : 
Ku^  conjectures  that  (if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  lude  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  taiifo,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inchea  lo^,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  Unea 
in  breadth ;  the  back  is  strai^t  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continuea  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  ia  not  sharp,  bat  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kilhn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  dec.,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  rabing  depressed 
portions  of  the  scuD),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  vary  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  {via.  next  cut)  DiSbrent  kinds 
of  forceps  IvuUeUa).  No.  10  hasthe  twosidea  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  13  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Tb»  sidea  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  oecome  broader  hj  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
ofarch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forc^ 
employed  at  the  present  day.   Na  18  waa  need  for 
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nuniDg  ODt  hain  ^ry  the  roots  IrptxoJuiKi).  No.  14 
11  six  incheB  long,  and  ib  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  ased  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
bad  stuck  in  the  tesophagiu  (or  goltet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  16.  A  male  catheter  (ohm 
>»ta2s),  nine  inches  io  length.  The  diape  is  re- 
naifcable,  firam  its  haring  the  doaUe  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  whkdi  is  the  fonn  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  IS.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
indies  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  :^  "  The  surgeon  should  hare 
three  male  catheters  (chmi  JutuUu),  of  which  the 
kngest  aboold  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
diortest  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  he  shooM  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  cnrred, 
but  especially  the  male ;  tti^  should  be  perfect^ 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.**  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (MovTB/pa*) ;  but  Kuhn,  with  much 
more  jnobabili^jOoqjeetDres  it  to  be  an  instmrneot 
nsed  m  amputating  part  ae  an  enlarged  nvida,  and 
quotes  Celsus,'  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  Ibrc^  and  tbeo  to  cut  (tf  below  it 
as  much  as  it  neoMsaiy.**  18, 19.  I^obably  two 
spatube. 

CHITON  Cr(r<Sv).  (rttf.TWci.) 

CHITONIA  (xiTApta),  a  festival  oelebnted  in 
the  Attic  town  m  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
somamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusana 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
hoQoar  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distingnished 
by  a^eeoliar  kind  (rf*  dance,  and  a  laying  on  the 

*CHinM  UARMOR  (Xfop  >16oc),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
bctUm  it  as  "a  veiy  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  vety  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absdutely  destitute  of  splendour. " 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  aothority,  of 
noeiTing  the  highest  j^ish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
maiUea.  It  was  Gnnons  among  the  ancients  for 
oiakinx  leAeeting  mirrors,  for  whldi  the  Ugh  pcdirii 


1.  <I>«H«d.,Tii.,M,H.p.  W.)— S.  (Mba,  Onom.,  i*.,  4 
l«.>-S.  (D« k^jTii.,  19,  t  S,  f,4M.y-A.  (SchoLMl  CalliM., 
HfM.  a  Artm.,  m)— 4.  (AImbmu,  nr«  p.  OB.— Steak. 


of  wUdi  it  k  sosoqitiHe  rendered  it  pecQliaHr 
ftofn.  TbB  CUan  maible  would  appear  t«  hiTe 
been  of  the  ObiUian  kind,  and  it  is,  m  &ct,  lotDe- 
UaMcaiM''L^OMiainuAntif»ontm."^  The 
name  OindbmM  would  sens  to  have  beea  a  eonu- 
tion  from  Ophmnu  (&f  Mvdr,  &ir6  Tie  ^inotl* 

•CHIUM  VINUM  (Xiof  oivof),  ClSii  W, « 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  (tf  Chios  (the  moden 
Sow).  It  is  described  bj  sone  wites  as  a  thick, 
loscioas  wine;  and  that  lAikili  grew  en  the cng0 
heights  of  Arhniun^  extending  tluee  hiudred  sudii 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athenns  we  learn  ihil 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  unul^ 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  i 
sweetish  whw,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peo^  ijialt- 
ty,  thence  teniied  •^r^Kparav.  All  of  tbem  teeato 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fn- 
queotly  aUuded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  conuneod- 
ation.  The  Phanean,  wfaicdi  is  extdled  by  Virgflu 
the  lung  of  wines,  was  also  the  ivodoct  of  the  mat 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  rwnaitobte  fat  U 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probabiy  CUan  natnied  by 
grentage.* 

CHLAINA  Ctaofvn).   (Kirf.  Lma.) 

CHLAMYS  ix^tof^,  iim.  a  mxt 

This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  aitide  of  the 
amkhu,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  gepet^ 
charaeteristio  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orieuul 
races  with  whidt  they  were  connected,  ahboogfa 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  wjdioatiaiitqiprtiacbei 
very  much  to  the  becnw  and  piiuimtmtum  cf  the 
Romans,  and  was  itsdf,  to  sone  eHent,  mUnpteiiij 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  tbi 
most  part  woollen ;  and  it  diflbred  from  the  Uanket 
(ifiiTutv),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  kx.  ia 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller;  alsofinei, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  tn- 
c^itibleof  oinament.  It  moreover  diflbred  in  beia| 
oblong  instead  at  square,  itn  teigth  being  gsnenUr 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  itvolar  oUong,  <■ 
b,e,d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  right-ao|^  trian^,  a,  •,  /,  laoduciDg 
the  modification  a,  e,  ^.  d,  which  is  exen^ified  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Meicuiy,  or  of  an  obtose-an|M 


triangle,  a,  e,  I,  prodneing  tiie  modification  €,t,b^e, 
r,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  jouth 
ftom  the  PanaUienaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum- 
These  gores  were  called  irrepvyif,  vaigs,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  additions  was  distingnisbed  by  the 
eiHtfaet  of  Thessalian  or  Maoedfmian.*  H«ice  the 
ancient  geogrardiers  compand  the  Ann  of  tbe  in* 
habited  earth    okotfi^)  to  that  efa  oUamys.* 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  vrilh  its 
broodi,  to  Tiberius  Cssar  in  his  infancy.*  It  waa 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adoleaceoce,  and 
was  worn  by  the  e|diAi  from  about  aeretiteen  to 
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jai7,  eqieaal^  of  high  raok,  onr  their  bodywiaonr 
(wmdcut,  p.  133*},  and  bj  huntcn  and  tnTdlefs, 
BMK  puticalari7  OD  bondMck.* 

Tbe  scvft  woni  bj  youths,  by  soUiets,  and  by 
bnten,  diftred  in  eolonr  and  fineoeas,  according 
to  tbeii  deatinatKMn,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  Thez^dft^ifftfu^wasimbaUynUowor 
nffroo-eokxired,  and  the  x^^t^  arpartuf  us^,  eoariet 
On  the  other  tend,  the  hunter  commonly  went  oat 
n  a  mf  flf  a  daS,  oDcoiispieaoBs  coloiir,  as  best 
■d^led  to  eBcape  the  notice  of  wiUuiimals.*  The 
■ore  ornaoKBUl  acarfe,  being  designed  for  females, 
ware  tattebB;  deowated  with  a  bcnrder  (iimAiu,* 
wunie^  ;  nd  those  worn  by  FhotnieianH,  lYo- 
jant,  niyfina,  and  other  Asiatics  wen  abo  eiD- 
Woidered,  or  ioterwoTen  with  gtdd.'  Aelors  had 
their  (UunjB  omameiited  with  gold.*  Demetrius, 
the  SOD  of  AatigoiniB,  i«wit*«iig  the  otmost  splen- 
doDT  of  tho  Aaistics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
reprcjcrted  m  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
■bnoftbesodiac.* 

The  Dsoal  mode  itf  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
oae  of  iu  aborter  aides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  telai  it  bj  mesDS  of  a  brooch  OOate),  utber 
OKI  the  breast  (woodcnts,  p.  47  186),  in  whidi 
CMC  it  bong  down  the  beck,  reaching  to  the  oalTes 
of  tbe  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Atbesim,  or  eren  to  the  heels or  over  the  rig^t 
■bndds,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercttry,  in  the  woodoot  to 
Cam,  nd  in  the  wdtknown  examfto  of  the  Bd- 
liteej^Kflo.  In.  other  instances  it  was  made  to 
dtfend  paeeAQy  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  wUch 
tbe  buDxe  ApoUo  in  the  Bntish  Miuemn  (see  the 
UDoed  wooocnt)  {vesents  an  example  (pser  nadna, 
■n  nai  tflubie*.  ckUntyde  tinistrum  tegcbal  AtuM- 
oar    was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  bade, 


■i'  pSBKd  orer  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
kHh  (lee  the  tecond  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
in from  HamDkxi's  Vases.  L,  S) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
hid  1900  the  throat,  canied  behind  the  neck,  and 
weeul  so  as  to  faaag  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
wrf  tohffles  (p.  183),  and  somethnea  it*  extmn- 
ne  «m  inin  brooght  forward  over  the  arms  or 
<MdeTs.  In  short,  the  ronains  of  ancient  art  of 
**VT  deseiiption  sfaow  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
nrfeaiaribated,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
KK,  to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
Mbon^ ;  and  Ovid  has  told  ns  how  sensible  the 
4Ui«aeof  its  advantages  in  the  following  ao- 
"Wtf  Ae  C0B  bestowed  upm  this  part  of  his  at- 
twirlfcwary: 


**  CUsB^vlMlfHS,  Kf  ]wndMtqM«, 

CaBouti  Kf  lunlMS,  tatumfiu  afforM  wmmt} 
The  ^ititode  of  tiw  scarf  to  be  turned  in  erety 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamya 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  *  Alcibiades  died  fighl- 
with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  band  instead 
tfa  ahidd."  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig- 


ore  of  Neptnne  armed  wifli  the  trident  in  Us  right 
hand,  and  having  a  ehlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  firom  a  medal  which  was  strack  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  dbtained  by  Demetrn 
UB  Ptdiorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
ness  his  sense  of  Neptone'e  sneeoor  in  the  conftiet. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  doe*  not  »• 
quire  her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it'fitNn  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
roond  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  qoiver  paw< 
es  across  it,  as  shown  m  the  statues  of  tiie  goddesa 
in  the  Vatican  (see  wpodcutx  and  described  by  Ne- 
meaianas.  (Ktd.  Baltsos.) 

It  appears  firom  the  bas-Teli^  on  martde  vasei 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  cbla- 
mys,  aa  the  modem  Gre^  still  do  ueh'  scarfli 
or  bandkerchiefe,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  like  manner.  Mercury,  when  he  la  con- 
ducting Plntua  in  the  daik,  bids  him  to  take  bold  of 
his  eblamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  ledine  npcni.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  anient  paintinga 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Loeian,' 
jleeidng  on  his  ohlsmya,  which  is  wj/naA  npon  a 

^k.  <rii  P1LSU8.) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.'  Alexander  Sevems,  when  he  was  in 
the  coontry  or  on  an  eiq)edition.  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  tl|(<eoecn8  (cWsswdf  eoeeisss^). 

CHLOEIA.  or  CHLOIA  {IMtta  or  XAotd),  a  feB> 
tlval  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hononr  <^  Deraeter 
Chlo4i,  or  simply  Chlo£,  whose  temide  stood  near 
the  Acnmolis.'  It  was  solemnised  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Tharg^on,  "when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  and  x^'*"))  ^'th  the 
saeriflee  of  a  ram,  and  modi  mirth  and  rejotciog.' 

•CHL0REU8  or  CHLORTON  (x^«pe^>  X*^ 
lav),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oriolui  galbuia,  I*. 
.£lian  em  when  he  caDs  the  female  x^"'^  and 
the  male  ^d  bis  error  is  supposed  to  have 

arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly." 


.jr.gUM^,  p.  307, ad.  KriMb^BptMUM  «lil«u7da 

Ifat, x^-SiAod.,  Ptntwrfi,  Da  KoL  Vlrt, 

-T**.  a»L_x,  t.  (^Hn,  T.  H.,  ib.,  10.— Tta- 

-*  SS*"^  in.,  ia.,  %  81.)-*.  (P<Jl«roiii^j  yilS.) 


Lee. 


Omb^  ir.,  110.HS.  (^rt^MW.  iIL,  y. 
tSgsWui,  Mot ,  si.>^5rcg3rtM^  »J 
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bed  by  Ariatotle.  QwiMr,  upon  tfas  •Dthority  of 
Turoer,  holds  it  to  be  th«  Omnflndi,  or  Anv^ 
dUaria,  Temminck.* 

CHOES(Xi«f).  (FiiDioiTTOA.) 

CHOINIX  (jt^Mf ),  ft  Greek  mewon  itf  oapw^ 
tjr,  the  size  of  whieh  is  differentlj  given ;  it  ww 
•robably  of  difierent  siiee  io  the  sevenl  etatee. 
Pollux.*  Soidaa,  Clec^s^  and  the  fr^mmta  of 
Galea,*  make  it  eqoal  to  three  cot^m  -4866  iMots 
Eogliflb) ;  uother  rngment  of  Oalen*  aod  other  an- 
thoritieo^  make  it  equal  to  foar  cotyls  (=:l-eS31 
pnta  En^iab);  BbcmidaB  Famnias*  and  another 
ftagmeat  of  Galea*  make  it  (=S  SMI 

pinta  Eln^iah).* 

•XOIPOX  nOTAMlOZ  (29^  irM^uor),  a  alle- 
le of  Fiah,mbably  the  RaBbiOTPcraieeniiio,  L. 
It  to  a  small  fish,  of  nmd  llaToar ;  rather  <^Te,  and 
apotted  with  brown.* 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  dioragia.  one  of  the  regolariy-reeor- 
ring  state  burdens  {kyxiKJuM  Xeirovpylai)  at  Athens. 
Onginal]^  (as  la  ahown  in  Um  axtiolB  Cnoaus)  the 
dnraa  consiBted  trf"  aD  tha  hihrirftants  In  the  atate. 
With  the  imMOTement  of  the  arts  of  mnric  and 
^anna^  the  oistiDclion  of  spectators  and  perfonn- 
erv  arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus ;  paid  perionners  were  em- 
ployed; and  at  last  the  duties  oif  this  branch  of  wor- 
ahip  derolTed  upon  one  person,  selected  bj  the  state 
to  be  their  rapreaentatiTe,  iriw  defined  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  difibrent  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragua.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  {hruuK^Tol  fv^vr) 
to  which  a  dioragy  bad  come  roono,  to  [voTiidB  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointod  by  them  had  to  meet  the  eqwnses  of  the 
chorus  in  alt  plays,  tragic  or  conio  (rpay^tdolf,  ko- 
«y&>lc),  and  satirical ;  nod  of  the  tyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boya,  the  pyrrfaichiBt»,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (xofi^tytlf  6»6paei,  or  &ySpt*ots  x"- 

AfroZr  &v6paaa>),  dec.  He  had  &st  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  (^opodtdiivita- 
Xo(U  whom  he  paid  for  instracting  the  choreatv. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teadi- 
«s ;  for  as  their  credit  depraded  upon  the  success 
of  their  chorus  in  the  dramatic  or  lyrio  contests,  it 
was  of  great  inqmrtance  to  them  whose  assistance 


bc^s,  the  eboragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
iwesa  children  for  it,  in  case  their  pftrects  were  re- 
ftactory."  The  dumis  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  fnstmetioii,  at  dw  eipense 
9f  the  eboragus,  and  he  had  also  to  iwori^p  sodt 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  ateengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singen  (Oi  iA  x'Hvyot  ""Hf  x<>pn*- 
TOiQ  iyxi^a  not  ^pidoKia  xal  aKt^JUaof  Kti  ftntkihf 
irofiar^etTef,  eiaxwv  hrl  iro^iw  xp^^^t  fmiavKou- 
/liimt  gtU  rpv^^a^*).  Theexpraseaof  thediflto> 
flnt  ehofuses  are  given  by  Ljniaa**  as  fbUow :  Cbo- 
lUB  of  men,  SO  mintt ;  with  the  tripod,  BO  miue ; 
pyrrhic  cdumu,  8  mmc ;  pynhie  drams  of  Im^b,  7 
minv ;  tragic  chonis,  30  mins ;  comic,  16  mtnn ; 
cyclian  chorxis,  800  mine.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,^* tbechorns  of  flote-playera  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  cborua.  The  chor^pu  who 
exhibited  tbe  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 


I.  (Aiiatot.,  H.  A.J  viii.,  A.— Aduoi,  Appeitd.,  i.  t.) — S-  <iT., 
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tte  expean  of  eonseoi^g,  and  ■omeUMea  be  haA 

also  to  btdk)  the  mobument  on  which  it  was  placed. 
There  was  a  whc4e  street  at  Athena  formed  by  the 
line  of  these  tripod-temptes,  and  called  Hie  Street 
(tf  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  prescribed  40 
as  the  proper  age  fiMT  tbe  Gbtnagoa,  bat  this  law  was 
not  k»g  in  force. 

On  Ae  anbjeet  ofthe  chotagia,  aee  BSddi'a  i^dl. 
Bam.  tf  Atlunt,  n.,  p.  S07,  dte. 
CBOKE'QIA  (xopiiyui).  (Fid.  CaosAevs.) 
ZCPIOT  AIKH  ixapiov  SU^),  a  soit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
theamotheta.  Tbe  parties  to  a  soit  of  this  kind 
were  necessarily  ehher  Athenian  citinos,  or  9uA 
fovomed  sliens  as  had  had  tbe  pown  of  aoquizing 
real  property  in  Attica  {y^  koI  olsior  fjoiTfinc)  he* 
stowed  upon  them  by  ^eual  grant  of  the  peiqile. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Ismu  and  Lysias  in  causea  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  eonrive. 

CHORUS  Ctof>^)t  a  band  of  siogers  and  dancen^ 
engaged  in  the  puUic  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  tbe  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Ondt  wwd.  The  word  joprfc  wfaidi  ia  eoa- 
nected  with  j^fipor,  xupa>*  property  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls flradandnc-place the ;{o^;  Xet^a»iiw»6v^ 
iriirX^yov  di  ;top^  tfeuw  jrotrt>  :*  t'  'Ho6r  gptygvrf 
9uua  sol  X'V^  '•*  ^  Hvfifiav  xeAU 
xopol  iii  ^6uKiH,*  Now  the  dandng-place  tor  tbe 
public  chonis  in  a  Oiedc  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  whidi  they  had,  t.  <.,  tbe  maifcet- 
plaoe,  whidi  was  called  by  ttie  more  geaernl  name 
of  "  the  idaoe"  ot  "  the  space"  {xop^)-  ^oa  the 
iyopd  at  Sparta  was  called  Uie  x^'P^*  And  <«pA> 
xopoc  IB  a  ooounon  ^thet  of  a  large  city  :  thus 
Sparta^  and  Atliens*  are  boUi  called  elp6xt^, 
whidt  either  meant "  having  a  wide  dioras  or  mar- 
ket," or,  geaerally,  "extensive"  (rip^upof),  as 
when  it  is  a[q)lied  as  an  epithet  to  *Aaia  in  Pindar.* 
Thus,  also,  tbe  king  says  to  the  cboros,  in  the  St^ 
^teet  of  .£schylav*  '^^dy  t»  x*hv  raeotoOe. 

This  eiplaDation  of  the  word  x'f^  important, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  oC 
the  whole  popnlation  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
pnUic  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivinga  to  thdr  cosft* 
try*B  god,  by  singinghymnd  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances.  The  hymn,  howerer,  was  not 
sung  b;  the  choms,  bat  some  poet  or  musidan  sang 


Oiey  secured.'*  When  the  chonis  was  composed  <^  or  jdayed  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 

the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  to  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  *<  lead  off  the  dance"  Hiofixctv 
ftoXirff),  and  diis  was  ttii  not  merdy  of  the  poet,** 
bat  also  of  the  prindpal  dancers and  even  tb« 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  &^eaS<u  ftoX^. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  words  uiXmoBtu 
and  /loXirv,  when  nsed  in  speakiog  of  tbe  old  cboros, 
im|Hy  the  rt«nlar,  graeeftil  movements  of  tbe  dan- 
oers ;»  and  tte  aoM^pMb  were  not  dngers  of  hymns, 
bot  daneers  in  the  obortuof  Demeteraod  DiOQysQs. 
This  oU  ehonu,  or  the  dtanu  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  eiAara,  the  fyn,  or  the  pKor~ 
minx,  which  were  difl^nt  kinds  of  stringed  iostrti- 
ments  ;  when  the  accompaniment  wan  the  JbUe,  it 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  dyAelo  w  a  nAfiof,  a  much 
more  riotous  allhir,  whidi  was  alwi^  ntherof  tbe 
natnreof  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  attd  in  wfaidk 
there  was  often  no  exarehut,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  hia  pleasure.  Socli  a 
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CHORUS. 


mm  mi  tta  I^iihumI  or  btidil 
Abb^  tkit  aeems  to  Imto  been  a  mixtatra  of  the 
citnu  ud  Uw  cMBw,  for  the  harp  and  a  dunia  of 
daaadiaieBeatioDed  ID  the  daicriptiaiia  «f  it  by 
HoMrud Heaiod.  Tho  fonaer mnelram,^  "A 
load  iyww—g  aroae ;  young  mea  tkilled  in  tbe 
daaee  owved  anond ;  and  amoog  tbcgn  futea  and 
hupa  leanBded"  (irfAa!,  fdfytrr/r  n).  Heaiod'a 
totripliaa  ii  nadi  more  eMonte  :■  **  Tbe  inhab- 
ilwta  (ofthafacified  dtywIuehheiadBaeriMng) 
were  e^iajriaK  themadfca  with  feativitiea  and  dan- 
cea  (A^Xabiir  rc  x^P^  -  ^  (••<■,  the  xd^) 
wen  r'r*r*"c  the  bride  to  her  hoaband  oa  the 
wdtlrtieried mule-car;  and  a  load  AytnciwH' aroae; 
from  a&r  vm  seen  the  gleam  of  boralng  torch  ee 
canied  ia  tbe  haoi  of  atefea ;  tkt  imud*  (i  the 
X'piti  MTiag  farwaid  in  all  and  fiaatiTity 
(i/AAtf  Trfl*;Mhi) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  1^ 
■IKvtife  iihonMBe.  The  one  choma,  consiatinK  trf* 
MM  (the  ■HMr)i  mve  ainging  with  yooUifiil  voioeB 
to  tbe  iktSL  eoond  of  the  fife  {i.  e.,  o^rf) ;  the 
othar.  fPaaiBtiig  oT  the  damada  (the  x^)*  were 
MBaf  ty  thB  diaecfol  ehoraa  (t.  e.,  were  immg) 
Id  the  Bolae  of  Oe  Aarji  (^jf^^rO  "  'nna  aooount 
«f  ^  Ajawgai  ia  inunediately  fblhnrad  a  de- 
niplmi  of  tbe  emm  ytofm,  i.  e.,  a  riotooa  yn- 
tmmm  after  a  banquet.  "  On  another  side,  aoine 
yoaag  iBHD  were  moving  on  in  the  eomu  {tK^fiaCov) 
teiheaoaadof  thaflote;  aome  were  amnaing  them- 
Mtvea  with  aia^Bc  and  daneiagt  otheramoTed  on 
hu^UBg,  each  of  tboB  aceompanied  a jflate-player 
(n'  «U«r^  imamc).  The  whole  oity  waa  fiUed 
with  jof,  and  ehonuea,  ud  ietlMlCy"  (MUw  n 
Xim  n  myXaitu  re). 

The  cboma  mceiTed  ita  first  full  development  in 
Ibe  Docio  statea,  and  in  them  it  waa  perticnhu'ly 
eaeieeted  with  their  military  organiiatioa.  The 
DeriaB  ehoraa  waa  con^ioaed  of  the  same  peraona 
fwiaad  their  battle-array :  Uie  beat  dancers 
aad     beat  ll^ilera  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(3|mUcr);  the  bed  TOWS  in  each  were  called  "un- 
eqnqiped**  (^tMr)>  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  caHed  by  the  same  name  as  the  erolntkma  of 
the  mty.*   The  Doric  dei^  was  Apollo ;  conae- 
qaeaUy,  we  find  the  Doric  etuma,  which  waa  prop- 
edy  aeeoapaBiBd  hr  the  lyre,  and  <tf  whidi  the  lync 
poetry  af     Ore^  waa  the  l^itinale  oAining, 
imediatdy  ceneeted  with  the  wnahip  of  An^o, 
the  toreotoc  «f  the  lyre.  Tbe  three  prindpal  Doric 
chorunes  were  the  fyrrhU,  the  gymwfaiic,  and  the 
kfjmeim^k.   Theee  were  afterward  tranaferred 
to  the  wonhip  of  Bacehna,  and  appear  aa  the  three 
TarietiBa  ef  Oie  dramatio  ehoraa,  wUdt  odefanted 
the  wotafc^  of  that  dirou^!  ibe  mmeUia,  or  tragic 
dance,  enttoaponded  to  tbe  gyanwpadic,  the  comic 
4taee  to  the  j^iperdkMu,  and  the  aatyrie  to  the 
fjirkic.  Afl  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
ad  ainmiiiiil  by  Ihaletaa,  who  introduced  a  oom- 
hMtina  of     aong  and  dance  fbr  the  whde  chOTna, 
whkh  iMekm  apeahs  when  he  aqn,  by  v«y  of 
MMfaat  to  the  pantonimio  danoera  of  more  modem 
laus:*  Doilw  ftk*  jip  ol  o^roi  xai  f/im'  Koi  itpxo^ 
m.  'hi  idder  times  the  same  perfhnnera  both 
■^anddanced."  This  extenaon  of  the  aong  of 
the  ggefaw  to  tbe  whole  ohorus  aeema  to  nave 
V>ca  tiae  dnaoat  naturally  to  the  jdivision  of  the 
dnaa  iaie  atnpfaaa  aad  antiabrcfhea,  wtiicb  Ste- 
aahmatelher  improved    the  addition  of  an  epode, 
llwilMirtilig  throo^  the  nwnotODous  atternation 
of  *n|he  ud  anttattophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
aCMa  tt  a  diffiirent  meaeaie.   This  improvemeot 
is  icfeared  to  in  the  proverb,  OMj  tA  rpta  SnTtrt- 
XV^  yrpimati.    The  chomsea  of  Stesichonis 


BBnalarBrI  afoflmhtoattoaaof  roweof  el|>itdaBoaBi; 
and,  ftooa  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
anothor  pravarb,  tba  irom  Ami  of  the  gramnw- 
riana. 

The  moot  important  event  in  ^hi8toi7<rf'Giecdt 
choral  poettT  waa  tbe  adaptation  of  tbe  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus* 
es  i  for  it  waa  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama. 
The  dithyramb  was  (nriginally  of  tbe  nature  ef  a 
it  waa  Bung  by  a  band  of  revellers  to  a  flute 
aocooqianiment ;  and  in  tbe  time  of  Archiloehoa 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  aays  that  **  he  knows 
how  to  itad  off  tbe  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  aong  of 
Ihonysus,  when  his  mind  ia  ii^amed  wiA  wine 
*0f  AunwoT  uvoxrof  koX&v  i^dp^at  fUT^of 
ofda  SiSfipafiiSov  idvifi  ovyKtpami^tl(  fpivaf. 

Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  tbe  cithara,  waa  the 
first  to  practise  a  r^nlar  chonis  la  the  dithyramb, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Cor- 
inth, a  Doric  city ;  and  therelbre  we  may  suppose 
Uiat  be  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  Tbe  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  60  men  or 
boya  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  ehonu  (xvxAiop 
;(M)of} ;  the  dithyrambic  poet  was  called  KVKJiioii- 
daaxtjios,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
CycUuM. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  fVom  the  re- 
citation a  of  the  leaders  of  the  dttbyramb  {ini  tQv 
i^X^<^  ^  Si9vpdftSav*) ;  and  we  know  from- 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  optke  tragic  ttyle 
(TpayiKoH  rpdirov  reper^f*).  This  latter  statement 
aeema  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dltl^rramb ;  for  the  aa^  were  also 
called  Tpayoi,*  ao  that  rpayi^iA,  -  tbe  song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  aa^rio  drama."  Tbia 
tragic  or  satyrio  drama  aroae  from  the  leaders  of 
tbe  dithyrambic  chonis,  as  arranged  by  Arion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  eho- 
raa by  jGschylus,  we  shall  eaaily  see  what  ia  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle*a  statement  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  .£ach^ns  we  find  a  dionia  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  fhnn  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thes|H8,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  or 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
.^BOb^oa,  then,  waa  to  introdnce  a  diakwne  be- 
tweoi  two  of  the  extrdd,  who  wooU  thna  hecome 
aelor$.  Ctmsequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  ^schyltts  ttie  diUiyrambio  chorus  ef  60 
would  be  suci^eded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  ttiia  we  find  to  be  tbe  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Omuo— we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  choma  of  IS  old 
men ;  the  Ckoephom,  a  chorus  of  either  IS  or  18 
women  ;  and  tbe  Eumenides,  a  chorus  of  IS  fiuiea : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  choms  of  tbe  sa^rrio 
drama  appended  to  tbe  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chonis 
in  the  Choephora.  It  seems  more  probaMe  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number ;  nir  it  ia  prdiable 
that,  in  most  oases,  .£scbylU8  would  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  snbchoroses  of  IS ;  for 
S4  was  tbe  number  of  the  comic  chorus ;  and  as 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  doable 
the  chorus  used  by  ^e  tragedian  in  his  sin^e  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satync  oiama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  i^  half  the 
orunary  tragic  chorus,  nlien  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  iooresse  the  chorus 
fmn  IS  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 


I.  aL,i«L.«tJ-l.  (Snt  Um.,  S70.)-l.  (HOki^  Do- 
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BiwMm,  If  the  dioru  of  SteiMMnu,  wUoh  wm 
antistnqihic,  and  tberafore  quadruigalar,  oouiBted 
of  48,  u  it  is  Dot  ipoprobaUe,  and  tbia  cbona  of  48 
vu  divided  into  rows  of  ei^t  (as  in  irmm  ^ktu), 
lu  vould  be  an  eiemont  of  tiM  ragdv  choiw,  and, 
theiefiwe,sfit  nnnber  to  lepiuwut  ita  le— t  import 
tantpwL  See oatiUaauliject Miller/ finBWboae 
Tiew  die  aeoooBt  hen  giTCii  diffin  fai  HMne  par* 
tknlara. 

Tbe  tragic  cbonu,  tboogfk  miadraDgnlar,  atiU 
Duutered  arouod  tbe  tkymek,  or  aiUr  of  Bocohua  ia 
the  theatre,  thereby  ehowiu  eome  laat  tiaeee  <tf  ita 
dithjruid>ie  origin  ;  and  Oao^  the  lyra  wat  ile 
general  aocomtwninrient,  it  did  not  by  any  meaiia 
rqiwdiBte  the  flute,  tbe  old  aooompanimeot  oi  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  clionu  consisted  of  16,  it 
entered  tbe  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  breast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  dirided  Kara  Zvyi,  in  the  latter  Kara  croi- 
xm-  No  doubt  a  aimiW  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  ohous  of  18. 

The  expense  ii€  the  choras,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Chosaocs,  was  delrayed  by  the  ohoragns, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archou.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in* 
tended  to  represent  at  tbe  Lensa,  applied  to  tbe 
king  aicbon ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
anion,  who  "  gsTO  him  a  cbonia"  if  hia  piqr  was 
thouj^  to  deeerre  it ;  henoe  xviv  iMvai  signifies 
**  to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."*  Tbe  successful 
poet  was  said  ty  "  receive  the  chorus."*  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  bat  the  chorus  in  that  species  drama  was 
at  first  pedbnaed  by  amateurs  {tStJurvrai*),  as  was 
■Ih  the  case  with  the  diUiyramb  in  later  times.* 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xoiSf,  or  x"^)*  &  Greek 
measure  of  Uqaide,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
Idee  to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  (iimu  or  sextarii  (=li-9471  pints  EnglishJ. 
Suidas  abne  makes  a  distinction  between  tbe  j^o^ 
and  tbe  xo^^t  making  the  fimner  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  «4ien  we 
remember  that  tbe  xp^  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Atheiiian  entertainments  ;'  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x^(  (vid.  Diontua),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  off  bis  xo^> 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
v6fr  of  wine  at  a  drau^^  it  is  incredible  that,  m 
these  cases,  the  large  yo6f  mentioned  above  ooaU 
be  meant  It  seems,  uMrefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  nsme,  oon- 
taiiutw,  as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-0838 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  cocn- 
mon  name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,'  the  bad  originally  a  similar  ionn  to 
the  Panatbanate  amphorv,  and  was  also  called 

ZFE0T2  AIEH  {xp^ovf  iiioi),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  tbe  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  allied  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tliesmothetc  when  tbe  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachmn.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  tbe  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magisteates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  a^led,  accordingly,  el  rptiimTa  i  hut  af- 
terward, in  oonseqnenoe  fi  the  odium  attadied  to 
this  name,  which  bad  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  mants,  received  an  accession  of  ten  c(d- 
leagues  and  a  otmeqxHiding  dunse  o(  title.**  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  Uie  fyft^voi  ALuu, 
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a»  ftr  toatanae,  vrtie»  tba  debt  ansa  apoa  i 
eantila  transaotion,  tbeibnmotbeta  wobM  sliUhBn 
jwisdietioo  in  it,  thoogh  «ie  of  the  parties  to  the  . 
salt  wen  an  aben;  oibarwiBa  ttaeaiM  thtt  when  J 
Btteh  a  pewau  was  tte  defendart,  it  was  brootht  I 
tetotlieaoMtoftiiapnianiareh.*  Ifthseanewen  1 
treated  an  a  dwv'ibiiripwj.  as  above  iBentioiied,ihe  ' 
pWatiff  woold  forietta  sixth  part  of  the  san  e» 
tested  upon  failing  to  obtain  oae  fifth  of  tbe  fot« 
of  tbe  dicasts  i*  bat  we  are  not  infcmed  wkeiher 
this  regolatmi  waa  applicable,  under  simaarcatDm- 
staneea,i0  aM  pwaeeutiaaa  for  debt  The  qicetk 
of  Deaaoattanea  agataat  Tinwtheas  was  udB  ia  a 
niTitTT  of  this  Ub^ 

•CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (xpi^,  XfAfUf, « 
»^),  a  ^eeies  of  Pish,  the  same  with  the  ^Nin* 
Cirvmu,  L.,  aad  oaUed  in  Freneh  Jferrwe.  Roa- 
delet  saya  it  is  a  amaD  fi^  and  little  eateeoel 
Aocmding  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  cbestnat-bnrwH  fi^ 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Medaerraoean-  Tbs 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Oenoa  call  it  Caat^w,  oa 
aoeoontofiuehestooteoloor.  Tht  CknmU  Nik)' 
ic±,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeabto  davoor, 
and  is  oonsidered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.* 

•CHRYS'AUS  or  CHRYSALLIS,  a  name  ap- 
I^ied  to  tbe  first  apfwent  change  of  the  enica, « 
maggot,  of  any  naecies  of  ioaeot  In  a  speciil 
aensc^  it  draolea  Um  "tamb  of  the  eatenillBr  tad 
the  cradle  of  tbe  botterty."  Tbe  Dame  has  nfa^ 
enoe  to  the  golden  cfAmrOrpov^r  "gold'OwhicAlbt 
durysalis  generally  aaeames.* 

*CHR¥SANTH'EMUH  ComMh«^),  tbe  Cora 
Marygc^  or  CkrvaaiUlumMm  earmarium.  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  goldeD>hae^  flow- 
en.  Another  appdlalioo  is  ^o^fteVwiAoi^lUi 
bi  atriotneaa  belongs  to  tiie  Oz-«y«d  Dtmf,  or 
ChyuaOhmMm  fwrawfliwwi.  Fie  thinks  Utat  Vir- 
gil means  the  C.  eommium  by  tbe  ChrwMiiaa  d 
which  be  speaks  in  the  Cnlex.*  The  modem  Cj^eeks 
call  this  plant  Tfyr^fdoXa,  and  in  tbe  AidiipaBgo, 
UwniAiva.  SdMhoni  fiiimd  it  unong  the  villages, 
aad  hftha  nairtws  of  roads.* 

•CHRYSELECTRUM  (wvofJUKrfioy),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fooreroy  caDs  it  '^transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  ctrioor."' 

•CHRYSELECTRUS  (;rpvo4;iecraor).  8  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrjwditha  (YeBcm  Sa^ihiie, 
or  Oriental  TopaiX  having  a  foil  of  fatass  laid  oader 
then,  ud  beaoe  amaMUag  in  tbetr  osloar  M 
amber,  or  etootram.* 

CHRYSE^DETA,  costly  diabes  ved  by  iha 
Romans  at  their  entertainmenta.  They  are  men- 
tiooed  several  times  by  Martial,*  and,  fivm  the  epi* 
thet  jtoM  which  he  apptiee  to  tbraa,  as  well  as  from 
tbe  analogy  at  the  name,  they  appear  to  bave  beea 
at  ailver.  with  golden  omamenta.  Cic&n^*  men- 
tlooB  veasela  v/T tUs  kind.  He  ealls  their  goldea 
Mnameots  in  general  sviUa,  bat  again  diatii^ui^ 
es  tbeci  aa  cnuta  aad  enMrmtUa  tbe  fortner  were 
probaUy  embossed  figures  or  chasbiea  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inhud  or  wroogfat  into  it" 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  rerened  to  by 
Panllus  (eysiMa  trgtnieis  crtutia  iUigmia.''),  and 
inlaid  omamenta  bji  Seneca  (arg'eiaAifl^tsfwMlM^ 

•CHRYSITES  [xfi9otnK\  anoOmt  Mma  Ibr  Uie 
Baaanitea  lapia,  or  ToociaioiMb  fitvna  Jta  MS  in  teafc- 
ing  geU." 


I.  (KeiOT,  Alt.  Pne.,  U.)— t.  (Sald^  a.  t.  IwM&Xfa.)— 3. 
<AilMot.,B.  A.,  iT.,  S.— iBUu,  N.  A.,  ix.,  17^-0«M,  Hal.,  lU. 
— ran.,  B.  Nn  Kt— AdasM,  AbmwL,  «.  t.>— 1  (Flu.,  H. 
N  xi.,  tt,  S9.)-a.  (»„404.)-tf.  (ISI^M*,  FWciM>icm  ^ 
nO.>— 7.  IJtmmf^  ChnolMtT,  e,  14 — ^H'bm.  ApoMid.,  t.) 
-8.  (Plm.,H.N.,»a»ii»B.>-fl.(il.,4»,  II ;  vi-M;  xtr.,  »7.>- 
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CHRTSOFHfiTS. 


CHTHONIA. 


•CHRYBins  (xp^oirtfX  soppoaed  to  have  been 
tkeTdnrMbdeoriead.  owd  as  ■  pigmeBt  tnr  tbe 
ndentatnd  Ibnniiig  one  (tf  the  three  'nriwes  of 
fiDtuttOMntpot)  deecrUted  by  Dfoseondes*  and 
Ttmj.*  UiauaewasjUiallltkeUhood.deriTedfiTHn 
its  TeBnr  nd  riuning  eokHir,  reaemUiDg  that  of 

*CHRTS0C01JA  (jQ>i>0iMc£AAo).  "The  an- 
e>iii,'*nBiiiliAduii8,  **Bp|ilied  thia  tenn  tu  two 
dMBBtitfbaBoeB:  Tint,  to  a  mineral  oalledCAry- 
mciBa  Iqr  Adm,  MoUdaU  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
6rcMi  by  JuMMR  and  CleaTeland.  It  consists  al- 
BHnteittiRlf  of  ozideof  co;q>er  and  sikx — Second, 
to  a  ftetitini  lobBtanoe  prepared  from  soda  and 
tapta  a  Ae  ananer  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
cftcn  i  iiifiiHliiil  with  the  Borax,  or  fiodtt  Jmim  of 
ttewideni^finaita  being  used  like  Bona  tn  sol- 
deringsoii  TbefeiamuehmiBapprehenBioninthe 
descriftiaoa  of  the  ancient  Chrysocolla  giren  by 
Matdi^itai^Ajrioi^  MiHigan,  and  most  of  Ute  mod- 
en  csnnatatocB,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
sliidegl  «f  aaeteat  science  not  to  be  misled  by-"* 

•CARrsOCraiB  {j^naoKifBt),  a  species  ^of 
Ttidfaz,  the  iMom  Xmofyrit  of  Banhin,  which  is 
tbeamevbhthe  CAryxoeimu  Xmoaynf,  L.  Pliny 
191  itnals  a  proper  appdlation  in  tbe  Latin  Ian- 
gufe.  AnpuUara  and  Matthicrios  were  unable  to 
detamiiie  irtat  kind  of  jdant  it  was.* 

•CHRrsaLrnnTS  {xp^^^)^  «  Predooa 
Stose,  Ike  sime  with  the  modem  Topaz.  Ita  pre- 
nla^  olnat  is  ydlow,  whence  the  ancient  aj^l- 
hiiBB.  Ihe  'p€9«oxpw3(At9oi  was  stained  crystal.* 
"  Ttene  Ch^a£tkia."  lema^  Dr.  Morare.  *•  ap- 
ftm  to  teTc  bcwn  apjdied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
noMt,  u  tbe  modem  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
<ifmiBenli.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
Dpa  me '  unt  fulgon  tnuultuentea but  to  these 
■cn  pRfened  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
Ike  jdkm  sapphire^  or  Oriental  tt^.  Tbe  best 
*niet(^  UBdemeath  othsra  a  fini  of  brasa 
*a  lol  These  were  called  ekryieUelri,  whose 
niloat  appnncbed-  to  ^t  of  amber  (electnim). 
'HiOK  of  Poatna  might  be  distingnished  by  their 
li|htitaB.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohamu  tapaa;  or  yellow  floor  spar,  the  falsie  to- 
,  vkoae  tpetiSe  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
MUl  lofn  w  tluree  and  four  respectively  to  Ave. 
The  CtojMbs  obtained  in  Spain,  fmn  the  same 
'onl'ty  with  nek-ciystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yd- 
low  qaaia,  Saeh  as  had  a  white  vein  ninning 
tbroBgli  thcoL  cdled  hence  lauoehryti,  were  proba- 
Uy  tgiie ;  ydlow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  Ita         we  may  trandate  amoke-topat. 

reacBUed  ^asa  of  a  bri^t  safihm  colour ; 
ttd  these  mde  o(  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
^  Ike  nght,  bat  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
i^iwpie,  DO  doabt),  as  beuig  warmer."" 

"CHRVSOXE'LUM  (xpvc^/iV^),  according  to 
Sinbeek,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
'^■aee,  ts  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  b  a  variety 
rflbe  CitTv  AmraMittm,  L.» 

*CHRVS01>IS  ixpuovwii),  a  species  of  Precious 
^■w.  taking,  aoeordiog  to  Hiny,  the  appearance 
Dalecamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.*^ 
HaY'SOPHRYS  ClpwiToAfwf),  a  large  species 
"^^aswering  to  tbeGUt  Header  Gilt  Poll,  the 
orats,  L.   The  Greek  name,  i^ich  means 
^ffwctebrow,"  vraa  giTca  to  it  on  accouat  of  a 
5"*«a4aped  band  of  a  gcdden  hae  extending 
^  tK  eye  to  the  other.    Du  Hkund  says  its 
■''■k*ttBKe,biit  ntberdir;  according  to  Xen- 
oenmnii  inn  ami  iintiitious.   "  Wth  the  ex- 

1  >n  imi~%.  (R.  M.,  KXxiH.,  S9.)— 3.  (Moon*!  Am.  Min* 
<™<V-  h  a>-i.  (H.  Nm  xoM.,  (Aduna,  Apprad., 

T.ML  (Btm^  IT-  aS^AdHBS,  Afvaad., «.  t.)— 7.  iDiod. 
«-  JLMl  (Aw.  MiMT^pTlTO.)— 0.  (BUUKbMk,  Flan 

UM^^a)-4&  (Pii^ii;H.,ssCTfL,ia.) 
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ceptioB  of  the  bright  band  between  the  ifyes,  we  can 
find  nothiwf  in  the  Chiysoptays  of  the  ancients," 
obeervea  Gmffith,  '*  that  is  absolotcly  cfaaracteriatio 
of  the  modem  fish  of  the  same  name ;  thon^  at 
tbe  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  riae 
to  exclusion.  According  to  AristoUe,  the  chiyso- 
[dirys  hae  two  pairs  of  fins ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  dose  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pods ;  itapawns  in  aommer, 
and  depositee  its  eggs  at  tbe  moutiia  (drivers ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suirer  ;  it  is  caraivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep,  ^lian  tdls  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  sooie  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  tbe 
sand  doring  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chiysophrys 
vrhich  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  th^  did  not  dare,  to  move,  and 
sufibred  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hani^  That 
the  Aurata  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophiys  of  ttie  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  trom  Asia- 
toUe,  and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  na  that  the 
AuTota  was  of  the  number  of  those  fldtea  whidi  the 
Romans  brou^t  op  in  their  vhariai  and  even  the 
inventor  of  viwuia,  Sergins  Grata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  samama  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  femily.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lncrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  Sergius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introdneed  the  species  there. 

•CHRTSOPRAS'IUS  LAPIS  Crpwrfwpoffof),  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  (irpdaov),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xP^'"Ki  "gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  ie  now  called  Cbrysopraaev 
however,  bj  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hanUy.  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  anctenu, 
since  it  is  found  only  in  Lower  SUesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  ailex,  with  a  small  admix- 
ture oroiekel,  to  which  it  owea  its  ctdour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hud,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Praaus.* 

CHTHONTA  (XB6i»a%  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hetmione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  suraamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  following  is  the  deacriptioo  of  it  given  by 
Pauaanias  "  The  inhabitants  of  Hermione  c^ 
ebrate  the  Chthonia  every  year,  in  sninmer,  in  this 
manner :  They  form  a  procession,  beaded  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  fdlow- 
ed  hy  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garmenta,  and  oa 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they  ' 
call  KOfffioeavia^jn,  which,  howeter,  from  their  sizo 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  tiie  processioa 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  Arag  it  into  tbe 
temple,  where  four  old  ?nromen  perfram  the  aaoifios^ 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  daring 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  ana 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead' 
m  a  second  heifbr,  then  a  third  and  a  fourUi,  all  off 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  nuirona  hi  the  manner 
described.  A  enrioos  (^roamstaDce  in  this  s<deia> 
nlty  is,  that  all  the  heifers  innst  faU  on  the  sama 
side  on  which  the  first  fl^t."  Tbe  splendour  aad 
rich.ofi^ga  of  this  festivfd  aie  also  meotiooed 
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1^  JBSaBf*  wlHV  bowevcgr,  malm  m  mentfam  of 
the  matroni  of  whom  FauaaniM  q^eaki,  but  aays 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifen  waa  perfiNrmed  by 
the  priestesa  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedcoioaiana  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chttumia  from  the  Hemuoiieaoa,  Bome  of 
wboae  kinmneB  bad  aettled  in  Mnaaopii  j'  heooe 
we  may  hilar  that  they  celebrated  either  the  aame 
festivd  88  that  of  the  Heimioneaos,  or  ooe  aimilar 
to  it. 

CHYTRA  Ocvrpa),  an  eartbeD  resael  lor  commoa 
use,  especially  for  ooolciog.  It  was  commonly  left 
unpainted,  and  beoce  all  uaprofitable  l^ouz  waa  de- 
atanbed  by  the  proverb  x^rpav  mucOiJiuf.' 

*CICA'DA  (r^tfX  a  apeciea  of  Inaeot,  freqoeat' 
ly  mentioned  by_  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,*  it  is  fonned  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  ba^  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  tbea  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  qwing. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terma  the  latter.  Tliia  wri- 
ter «qra  that  notUng  is  so  piercing  as  their  note ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tirwmie  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  praise  the  sweetaesa  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch*  saya  th^  were  sacred  to  the  Mu^ 
aea.  According  to  £liui,*  atHj  tiie  male  Cicada 
aingB,  and  that  in  the  botteat  weather.  Thia  ia 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harrest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers, very  erroneoualy,  "the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  aa  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  musoles 
upon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  fonn  of  a  ket- 
tle-drum, and  lod^  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral sfecies  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,^ 
Soidas,  and  .£lian,*  but  more  eqtecially  two,  name- 
ly, oi  fttyaXat  remyec-,  pi  fSovrtf,  called  also  dyerai, 
and  ol  fuxfiot,  called  also  Ttmymiia.  The  former 
woqld  appear  to  be  the  Ciada  pUieia,  the  Jatter 
the  Ctaiia  onti.  This  ins^  is  called  CieaU  in 
Italian,  and  CigaU  in  French.  "  The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  saems  to  have  be^  the  favourite 
at  ereif  Gredaa  hard,  fitm  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocntua.  Soppoaed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  thegr  were  addressed  by 
the  meet  endearing  epithets,  and  vere  regarded  aa 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Aiheniaos  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fa^eu  golden  imagea  of  them  in  theis 
hair,  inking,  at  the  same  time,  a  bqas^  that  they 
thamsdves,  aa  well  aa  the  Ckad^  ware  *tqrra 
JUa,'  or  children  of  the  earth."*  Anacreoo,  in  one 
of  his  odea,**  aa^  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  thia  &e  has  reference  to  the 
fable  qt  Tithonua,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wisked  for  immortally,  without  having 
aakedt  at  the  aaine  time,  for  pai>etual  youUi,  be- 
otDie  ao  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
^nged  him  ipto  a  tettix,  beaause  this  insect,  as 
the  andenta  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  ereiy  sum- 
mer, aaA  tiioa  renewed  ita  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  aH  the  other  species  of  the 


1.  {H.JL,xl,4.)-t.  (Pn~  til.,  14, 4  &)-l.  (AtlMii.,  iz.,  p. 
40T.— Snidu,  ■.  v.  Xtrp*  waA  'Hwn  irtuii.— PaocAa,  R«cher< 
•bM,  Ae..  ■.,  98.)— C  (Traveb  in  Gneoe,  roL  ii.,  p.  49.)^. 
(Snnpa*.  PrcM.,  8.)-«.  (N.  A., ».,«.)— 7.  (H.  A.,  it..  «.)— 8. 
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O17II1W,  thoD^  axiatiiig  bat  for  a  riaDs  tmtm, 
aiaoe  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  snmoer,  euts 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpiUar, 
and  depositee  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accnnte- 
ly  true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  ia  often  niBtaken,  I 
at  first  aigl^  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  bdief  tbu 
this  inaect  waa  indigenotu^  or,  in  other  wotdi, 
Bpraogfrom  the  veiT  earth,  ^ipean  to  hafe  uiwi 
from  uw  ciroaiDitaiioe  of  large  nnnbcfs  brisg  Kca 
immediately  after  ahowon^  though  not  vidds  fit- 
viously. 

•CICER.   (FO.  EaasiHTHtts.) 

•CICHORIUM.  {Vid.  iHnaDM.) 

•CICl  (s/w),  a  {riant,  the  aame  aa  the  Pobv 
Ckruli  or  JIwmm  cvHummt.  "  This  ^aat,"  db- 
serves  Woodviile,  speaking  of  the  Falna  Cbhiii, 
"  appears  to  be  the  kUi,  or  Kfi&ruv  of  Dioscorido, 
who  observes  that  the  aeeda  are  powerfuUy  cutiii- 

tic:  it  i»  alaa  nmntirniatl  hf  AaUu^  P"lK  ^fit»'*i, 

and  Pliny."* 

*CICONIA,  the  Stoik.  (VU.  Paumi.) 

*CICUTA,  Hemlock.  (Vid.  Comum.) 

CI'DARIS.   <  rid.  Tuba.) 

CILrCIUM  (d^X  a  Hairokith.  The  noteml 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  atanoet  osiTenal- 
ly  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goau. 
The  Asiatica  made  it  of  camelVbair.  Goals  wen 
bred  for  thia  purpose  in  the  greatest  abaodaao^wl 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilida ;  aad  from  tha 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derired. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  tha 
same  article.  Toe  cloth  obtained  by  siMnning  and 
weaving  goat's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fisikerma 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  ^ 
being  ;  also  f«-  borae-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  aad 
bags  to  ikM  woriunen's  tools  {fajtrdia,  ws),  andfot 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  ami  the 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deadeo 
the  force  of  the  ram  (wid.  Ausi),  and  to  jraem 
the  woodwork  from  bidng  set  on  ^e.* 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  wii  mik 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  moftt- 
fication  and  grief.  After  the  dedinettf  the  Rnsu 
powear,  it  ^ased  Ihua  ita  other  uses  to  be  aae»- 
ployed  in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  ancfaaritea  al- 
most tmiveraally  adopted  the  cilicium  aa  fit  to  tie 
worn  for  the  sake  erf*  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  cot^etdy  attuned 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,*  deactibing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  uirt,  "  Smoamy  vu  t"»^ 
fuerat  induttu,  nunqvam  lavatu,  et  anferfltam  ttu 
dicens,  manditiat  in  eilido  auarere." 

"CIMEX  (Kopit),  the  Bug,  under  which  naofl 
many  species  are  induded  by  the  ancients,  whidi 
modern  naturalists  have  diatiognished  from  oh 
another.  Aristotle  makea  the  mptf  to  be  engeo' 
dered  by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  ol 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Cima  "  mm 
fadittimum,  et  dictu  quoque  fattidittidm^' 
be  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cime*  UduUriiu,  01 
bedbug),  goes  00  to  stdte  some  marvellous  Qse{ 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considers 
aiv  excellent  remedy  against  the  iMte  of  seipeoU 
and  esgecially  of  uspa :  fumigatioaa  made  viti 
eimicet  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold ;  as 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinkinf 
cimicet,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  Thf^ 
were  giiod  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  an 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  Uie  eai 
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CINNABARIS. 


whea  TW'igM  with  baatj  and  o3  o(  loses.  No- 
mamm  mmt  medical  virtaee  were  aaohbed  to 
ttem,  nUdi,  like  tte  preeedinf  ,  were  pereljr  fabu- 
loos,  ^h^njii  Ouettard,  in  raodern  timea,  rec<Rn- 
mftnlff  tbeoi  !■  hjatraical  cases.* 

•COfOL'lA  ^^RKA  (K^A/a  yv),  CimoUan 
£vtii,aoeaQedfiDnitlie  iaiai^Cimalus,  one  of  the 
Cyckdea,  wfaeaoe  U  vras  princqmUy  obtained,  al- 
tboDj^  foond  aba  in  other  of  the  wSgMaxt  islaiids, 
paitKolanr  ^iliiiiis.  Itwasnsedbytheaiutentaia 
deaoiag  theirtdothea,  pretty mnch  in  the  aame  way 
m  fiiUH*B  wtb  is  now  empkqred.  The  ancienta 
asel  it  likewise  ia  medicine :  ^tlen  qieaks  of  it  as 
eood  in  St  Aaihonyls  fire  and  Dioscoridea*  higfa- 
^  commeods  it,  mixed  with  Tinegar,  in  sweUiags, 
inflwiMaiiniii.  ud  many  other  external  afltetioiia. 
The  aneieBt  wiitera  mention  FwD  kinds  irf  Cimolian 
Earth,  a  wiutB  and  a  puipUah.  Galra  says  that  die 
white  kiiri  was  dry,  and  the  pDiple  fiutish,  andllut 
ifae  pittfiB  wM  aeooantad  the  better  of  the  two. 
Dioacnidea  says  that  the  pmple  kind  was  cold  to 
Oe  toocfc,  a  paiticalar  veiy  obsemble  in  steatitM. 
"  lUoy  antbois,"  lemaifca  Sir  John  HiU,  "  have 
naked  Cinolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
aeCnt  wkei  it  ■  chalk ;  bat  it  antears  to  me  to 
hate  ben  neither  of  these,  but  fvoperiy  and  dis- 
tneUr  a  maii  Many  have  imagined  our  fidler's 
eirth'to  have  been  the  Ctmolian  of  the  ancients, 
bol  enooeoiuly ;  the  anbstance  which  comes  near- 
est U  of  aS  the  now  known  AnsiIb,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  nap  rock  ol  Cornwall."* 

*CIN'ARA  {Kivapa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
$uljwau,  ear  common  aitidtoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tnct  tenns  in  CohnneQa,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
aotko-  that  has  done  so.* 

CraCU  LEX,  or  MUNERA-XIS,  This  lex 
m  a  plebiscitam  passed  in  the  time  of  the  trib- 
ane  H.  Cincioe  Alimentos  (B.C.  204],  and  entitled 
Dt  Bmu  tt  Jfaamiiit.*  One  proriaion  of  this 
hw,  vfaidt  ftrtade  a  pason  to  take  anything  for 
tiis  poiBs  in  pleading  a  canae,  ia  recorded  by  Taci- 
tss,' "  ?fe  quia  06  egoism  orandani  peeumam  domtmve 
Kafrnx."  Jn  the  time  of  Aognstus,  the  lex  Clncia 
iras  ooofiimed  by  a  senatns  consoltmn,"  and  a  pen- 
alty of  tour  times  the  som  received  was  imposed  on 
bead*oale^  This  Act  of  confirmation  will  esadain 
apaatageiaTacHna.'  The  law  was  so  ftr  modified 
in  the  tioK  oT  (SandioB,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  iMeiTc  tai  sestertia ;  if  he  tooE  any  sum  b» 
yond  thai,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tnodjc  (n^pflteWmnn  ienebatur^*).  {Vid.  RsPK-roH- 
SA)  It  qipeuB  that  this  permission  was  solar  le- 
■rided  in  T^iqm'B  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
pud  til  the  work  was  done." 

So  far  fee  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty ; 
M  it  appears  that  the  prorisions  of  the  law  were 
Ml  tinted  to  the  case  already  stated.  Hey  ap- 
I^ied,  also,  to  gifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least;  there 
•ere  eaactnients  wtaim  did  limit  the  -amount  of 
«te  a  penoB  cooU  sire,  and  also  ze(|mred  gifts  to 

sreompwried  with  eertun  formalities ;  and  it 
ioea  aot  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactaaents  te 
■7  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
Cfabatoimis  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
st^^^o  are,  perhaps,  satislactorily  reconciled  and 
"wed  by  the  Jbllowing  conjecture  of  Saripiy 
*■  Gifts  vydi  exceeded  a  certain  amonnt  werconly 
^>ht^Aca  made  by  maneipatio,  in  jure  ceasio,  or 
lytwttiuB :  amaD  gifts,  e<mBeqa«itiy,  wen  left  to 
'penstf^feeeebaiee,  as  before;  bdturge  gifts  (ex- 
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cej/t  in  the  case  of  near  relatives)  were  to  be  ao- 
companied  with  certain  formalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre? 
vent  fraud.  ■  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  aa  maneipatio  and  in  jure  cesaio,  both  of  which 
required  stxne  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  alloired 
the  giver  o]qwrtunity  to  reflect  On  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  moet  valuable  of  things,  nee  mancipi, 
namdy,  money,  for  the  tranaferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  anfficieot ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  mwey  is  one  titat  peo- 
ple of  aU  1^  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principal^  from  a  paa- 
sage  in  Iliny'a  letters,*  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
naJly  contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  requbed 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Empenur 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
mai.  It  uipears  that  this  exception  was  sidise- 
quentlyaboIiBhed,*but  was  restored  by  Constantino 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  paraata  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continoed  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  ZeiUehrift,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  36. 

Hie  matter  of  tlw  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,*  whidi,  together  with 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  win  foraish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  ftrtiier 
on  the  matter  woald  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  fifls.  In  our 
oirn  system  pfts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver ; 
and  thoa^  the  general  rule  be  mat  an  agremettt 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  (s  wabjecX  t9 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  geiBons  Btanding  in  a  ear- 
tain  lelation  to^e  giver. 

It  might  he  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  te  prevent  debtors  from  eheating 
their  creditors  by  gms  Of  tiidr  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts ;-  bat  perhaps  it  voaM  be  diffleuh  to 
estaUish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  presait 
state  of  OUT  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.   (Vid^Toox.)         -  .' 

CI'NGULUM.   (Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.   (Kid.  CiuMMTRUx.) 

CI'NERES.  (r»I.FnMUS.) 

CI'NIFLO.   (Kid.  Galaiust|IIK.)  ' 

*CINNAB'AR1S  C«wa«5p£f,  or  -*),  Cinoahar. 
Mart3m*  writes  thus  concerning  it:  "Jlfiniiisi  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  wUeh  the  quick- 
silver is  drawik  Mitaum,  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  ieod;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the 
JMimiMi  of  the  Rotaaaa  was  the  Jftfto*  or  Ovmabari 
of  the  Greeks."  WoodTillBsayBOfit,"theCinnaba- 
ris  and  Sangnis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signifiud  the 
same  tiling  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  that 
th>  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
V^table  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resm  of  the  tree  called  Dreuuem  Draco ;  2d,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  3a, 
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the  SQ  AtUeom,  or  FBctKioaa  Cianabar,  which  was 
Tei7  different  from  outs,  being  a  preparatitm  of  a 
ahialu  arenaceoos  substance.* 

•CINNAMCyMUM  (aiwd^iiof),  the  CiDnamoti- 
tree,  and  also  CiDnimoD  itself.*  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  giwofut/toc  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laum  CinMmomunt.  The  only  objectioa  to  this 
(^nion,  ts  Adams, remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
natira  of  Ct^Vm  (the  ancient  Taprobane^  and  that 
ft  ia  scarcely  to  be  beUered  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  prodaction  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authoritiea,  as,  for 
example,  Sprenget  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Jjmrut  Cvuummmm.  It  is  probable,  howeTer, 
that  the  JjOMinu  CoMtia  waa  often  oonAnmded  with 
it.*  VarioDs  kmda  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  soch  as  the  fiSav^oy,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der,  and  haying  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  wanned,  somewhat  aaltisfa:  the  bpetviv,  nr 
moaotain  Cinnamon ;  the  aiAav,  or  "  black the 
Xewtif,  or  **  white ;"  the  iiroKt^fioii,  or  ■■  yellowish 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
peeado-cinnamomum.  The  main  difi^rence  between 
the  Kiwufuifiof  and  xaeaia  appears  to  hare  been,  that 
the  fonner  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
taste ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
kind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
kind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
tained from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrash  iTuriiua 
ZeUameaM),  whitstk  always  built  with  tt,  and  hence 
was  called  KiwauoXiyoi,  or  "cinnamon-coUector.*'* 
{VU.  Caiii.) 

CIPPU3  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  roond, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  Tariooa  purposes ;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  aometimei  insOTibed  upon  them;  and,  with 
diatanees  engniTed  upon  them,  they  alao  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  howerer,  more  frequently 
em^oyed  as  sepulchral  monuments.*  Several  of 
such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brlt- 
i^  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.   The  inscriptioa  is  to  the  memory  of 


who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  mmfh, 
and  tweoty-finir  days.  Bdow  the  taMet,  a  feaiaoa 
of  ftuits  and  flowers  is  anspenOed  ftom  two  mna' 
heads  at  the  comera ;  and  at  the  kiwo-  eomen  an 
two  sphinzea,  with  a  head  of  Pan  fai  the  ana  be- 
tween them. 

On  seTeral  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L., 
that  is,  Sit  libi  terra  Uvu,  whence  Penios,  is  ibe 
passage  ahready  refeired  to,  a^ya,  "Ntn  kturop- 
ptu  ttwie  tn^Hur  otM." 

It  was  also  usual  to  phice  at  one  comer  of  tbe 
bnrying-ground  a  cippns,  on  which  tbe  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  [n 
fronte),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (tti  agnmf). 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.   (Fid.  Ciscob.) 

CI'RCINUS(dw«$rw).aCompaBB.  Thecomjxut 
used  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  eaipen- 
ters,  is  often  represented  on  the  tonAsofanohaitil^ 
icers,  together  with  the  other  instnunents  of  Uht 
profession  or  trade.   The  annexed  woodctt  is  COf 


Vuia  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Heliua, 
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ted  from  a  tomb  found  at  R<me.*  It  ezhibiti  tm 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  tbe  common  kind  aicd  Ibr 
drawing  circdea  and  measuring  distances,  aid  m 
with  curved  legs,  probab^  intoided  to  neann  tliB 
tbkJkiWM  of  etdumns,  eylmdrical  piecea  of  vood,  v 
similar  olqects.  The  common  kind  is  described 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  cranpuet  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  tnythtdogitta  top- 
posed  this  inatroment  to  have  been  invented  Iqrl^' 
dix,  who  was  tbe  nephew  of  Dcdakis,  aod,ttaagb  i 
envy,  thrown  by  him  ovn'the  preoi|^af  lbeAll» 
nian  acropolis.*  Compassea  of  various  ftnoi  wen 
discovered  in  a  statuaiy'a  house  at  Pompdl 

CIRC^'RES.   { Vid.  CiSTSA,  p.  «».) 

CIRCUMLI'TIO.    (Vid.  PicToai.) 

CIRCUMLU'VIO.  (m-ALLuno.) 

CIRCUITCftES.  JFtd.  CAsraA,  p.  m) 

CIRCUS.^  When  IVrqnioias  Priscus  had  tata 
the  town  of  Apkdv  fimn  the  Latins,  as  idited  ii 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commenoiaud  be 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugiitBtic  m- 
tests  in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  PiUiiDe 
and  Aventine  Hills;  around  which  a  number  of  too- 
porary  ptatforms  were  erected  by  tbe  paties  in 
eqnites,  called  nwcfomid, /on,  or  fanUi,  6m  their 
resemUancetoutededcofa^ip;  eachoaeninl 
a  stage  for  himaelf,  upon  whicb  be  stood  to 
the  games.*  This  course  with  iu  mrnmiat 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  eixhex  because  tks 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  sho«^  or  b^ 
cause  the  procession  and  races  went  Toood  is  a 
circuit.*  Previouelj,  however,  to  the  death  of  T» 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  ooostructed  fbriM 
purpose,  with  r^olar  tiera  of  seats,  in  tbe  form  oi  * 
theatre.^  To  this  tbe  name  of  Circtta  Maxima 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinctiwi  from  ilit; 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  Kff 
passed  in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  Uketki^ 
Campus  Martins,  it  is  often  BpdceoofaiiA<Ciffl% 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet 

Of  the  Circus  Maxunus  scarcely  a  vesUge  dM 
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nuiiti  beyoid  the  palpible  evidence  of  tbe  aite  it 
oceopied,  ud  a  few  maasee  of  rubble- work  in  a  cir- 
rukr  fans,  which  may  be  aeen  oitder  the  walla  of 
fO(M  hoBsn  in  tbe  Vit  ie'  Cercki,  and  which  retain 
\itces  oC  tiinng  supported  the  atone  seats*  for  the 
■pecotoTs.  Tlus  loss  ia,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
tl«  tcmaiDB  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
cuaimooly  tailed  tbe  Circus  of  Caracalla,  tbe 


gronnd-jrian  of  which,  together  with  much  of  tbe 
superstructure,  remains  in  &  state  of  considerable 
preservalion.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  aa  a  model  of  all  olbere, 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen- 
eral outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Circus  Maxiinus  given  by  Dionysius.' 


<3 


J 
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Anxuid  the  doable  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
liK  seau  {jr*^^ii  ttdtlia,  ruhtelUa.),  as  in  a  theatre, 
imoed,  adlectjvely,  tbe  cacea,  tbe  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
ibe  trhole  diTided  longiti^inally  by  pracinctiona, 
£ad  dujonally  iato  ntnei,  with  their  vomitona  at- 
Ucbed  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per liruieh  (S  tbe  cmea^  tbe  general  outline  ia  bro- 
an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  tbe 
f»inuT,  ai  station  for  tbe  emperor,  as  it  is  [Aaced 
ia  tbe  best  situation  for  seeing  both  the  commence- 
mol  udad  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  branch  is 
observed  another  intenliptian  to  the  onifbrm  line 
of  seats  (C>,  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  a»- 
signed  to  the  person  at  whose  expense  tbe  games 
were  given  (edilor  tpectaeulorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  waB  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  tbe  position  of  tbe  dorsal  bone  ia 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  tpina*  It  is  repre- 
sented in  tbe  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient bas-relief. 


At  eseh  eiiicaiity  of  tbe  spina  were  placed,  upon 
1  base  (E,  Ej,  ikree  woodeo  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
(i>aie,  like  eyprws-t reea  {mtits^iu  imitaU  cupret- 
»«*),  which  were  called  mWc— the  goals.  Their 
Muatioa  if  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
m,  bat  their  form  is  more  folly  developed  in  the 


.  '■ 'IWjc  I  «.)— 1.  (Ovid,  Mai.,  X.,  108.— Comi«w  Pan., 
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one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  ia  tbe  British 
Museum.* 

Tbe  most  remarkable  object  upon  tbe  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  sevep  conical  balla, 
which,  frmn  their  resembJance  to  eggs,  were  called 
oca.*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  tbe  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run; 
fur  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  apeaks  of  them 
long  before.^  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  nm,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up*  or  taken  down,  accordhig  to  Varro.* 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  bonoiu:  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.**  At  the  other  extremity  of  tbe 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  d^lpkitue,  or  delpM- . 
narun  eolitmtuz,"  whicb  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  aa 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova ;  and  the  figure 
of  tbe  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune.** 
In  the  Lyons  mbsaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphina  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 
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water;  but  in  a  bas-Tdief  at  the  Palmo  Baiboi- 
ni,^  a  ladder  is  idaced  against  the  cohuDDs  which 
support  the  di^phins,  apparentlj  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  taxe  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
teis  suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ma 
and  ielphina  to  be  the  pkala  or  falte  which  Jurenal 
mentions.*  But  the  jAala  were  not  columns,  bat 
towers,  erected)  as  cinnmistances  reqoired,  between 
the  mete  and  ctin>ik,  or  extreme«ircidt  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circns.* 
Besides  theseythe  tpina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  attars,  and 
temples,  whicli  do  not  appear  to  have  had  aojr  Axed 
locality. 

It  will  be  obaerred  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  tlu  nwte  and  jmao,  the  ex- 
treme ends  cnT  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  sereral  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  woiship^  with  wliicb  the  games 
commenced ;  particulariy  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  un^r  the  meta,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al< 
tar  of  the  god  Comui  was  concealed,*  which  was 
•xcavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.* 

At  the  extr«Dity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
hWDB  of  the  MVM  tenninate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
ftff  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
Mrceru  at,  and  snbsequently  to,  tia»  age  of  Yarro  ; 
but  more^nciently  the  wlioleline  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,*  which  is  forcibly  illustnded 
bj  the  orrcus  nnder  eomidOTatloa,  i^ere  the  two 
towers  (1, 1}  at  eadi  end  of  the  eareen*  are  atiil 
standing.  The  number  of  weertt  is  supposed  to 
have  b^  osually  twdve,'  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discorered  at  Lyons,  ana  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,*  there  are  only  eight-  This  mo- 
saic has  several  pecnliarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  «va  and  del- 
jfJUao,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  tpim ; 
•od  dght  diariota,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
oohwr,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (eaacilH),  which 
were  opened  simidtaneoosly  upon  Uie  signal  being 
given,*  by  removing  a  rope  iponXtrr^*)  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma,  [daced  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armeiUarii,  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcQt,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar* 
We  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
representa  most  of  the  other  pecoliaritieB  above 
awotioned  si  miertaining  to  the  oarooes. 


In  the  moeaie  of  Lyons  flw  man  is  lepreseoted 
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apparendly  in  the  aet  of  lettbtg  go  the  rope  (tmllff () 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dtouysius.'  The  cot 
bedow,  vbiiA  is  from  a  mutale  in  the  Britiah  Mu- 
seum,* represents  a  set  of  finr  eareeru,  with  thetr 
HerjM  and  eanceZIt  open,  as  left  after  the  ehahcta 


had  started,  in  irtodt  tiie  gates  ate  made  to  opea 

inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  wiD  be  nif- 
ficient  to  expkin  the  meaning  of  the  variooa  wofds 
by  which  the  carcerea  were  designated  in  poeticil 
language,  namely,  clauatra,'  crypto,*  fauce»,*  mm,* 
fores  carcaiM,^  repaguU,*  Hiaina  waontnt* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceret  ia  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  tpma,  but 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  <^  vhich 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  ia  obviously  that  all  tiie  cbarioU 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  iarceret  and  moutb  of  ^ 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circos  are 
not  paralle]  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina  to  eitberot 
them  ;  but  they  are  bo  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  ttw  corresponding  line  at  the  opp^te  nde 
of  the  {jpnu  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  1^  thirty-two 
feet.  This  mi^t  have  proceeded  from  economj, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  accoont 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circns  ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  nxnitb  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they  got  down  Ibe 
course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  laid,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  earetrea  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accnrately  described  by  Cassiodonisi'  ae  ht- 
tena  emtio,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Poima;  because  it  was  the  one  tbiougli 
which  the  Cnroensian  procession  entered,  and  wfaidi, 
it  is  iofemd  from  a  passage  in  Auaooius,*^  was  >1- 
ways  open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir- 
cus. BraMes  this  entrance,  there  were  four  ^tbeiv, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  toe  ca- 
vea  and  the  oppidum  (M,  MX  another  at  (N),  and  ibe 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fi?e9C0 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Trium^it,  to  whidi  its  sitoatioa 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  othera  waa  the  Porta 
Ubitinenaia,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  tbe 
games  were  carried  out.** 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  fat 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  Ibe  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  porpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  ita  own  attached  to  ead^ 
The  space  immediately  before  the  ep^dtim  wai 
tenned  cirata  primfu ;  that  near  the  ncla  jn-ttw^ 
cirau  irUerior  or  tKhniM,**  which  latter  f^ot,  in  thi 
Circus  Maxunus,  was  also  termed  ad  Jfurctm  or  oi 
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JhRMi,ft«Btteilt«raf  T«oasUiiiti«  er  Mania, 
jbeei  tkM&*  Tha  term  mac  belongs  to  «n  am- 
fhitbHH;  and  it  ia  therefore  probable  that  itwaa 
tffM  a  Um  ciBcaa  to  the  luge  open  speoe  be<' 
utettkBmtma  uAwrim*  mete,  when  the  circoa 
m  iae4  fcr  lha  QhiMlioa  (tfaihletio  gamea,  Ar 
whicklbelMrii^aeeaaa  beat  adapted;  bat  in  80- 
Mltaliea^itiipaafinr  the  part  down  the  afinA. 
Wbea  Ibe  cheat  waa  wed  for  raemf  ,  the  oooiae 
vutenaed  tfHaaM?  or  tfatu,  becaaae  the  match 
ududed  man  than  one  cirotiit.*  ft  ia  alao  eaDed 
(opu.*  nd  poetieally  *q»ar.* 

AtthB  MOnoe  of  the  cmnaa,  coDUtty  fai  the  di- 
Rctioaaf  tkBliBB(J,  K),  wnre  two  ainaU  pedeatals 
(knaajOwcHhrideoTthB  jwrfntm,  to  viiteh  vaa 
UtaehBd  a  ifeifced  n^B  <«ttc  ftuc'),  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  BiakiBf  lbs  start  £ur,  predaelres  ia  prac- 
taed  at  SooM  for  the  hnae-raees  dining  Cami- 
TaL  Ihoi,  vbea  the  doora  of  the  aarceret  vete 
iknm  ofm,  if  taj  of  the  boreea  rnahedoot  before 
Ike  «aci%tfaer  were  toM^t  op  bj  this  untU 
the  ateiewmfoiiijabffBut,  when  itwaalooaeiked 
fiiia  1MB  aid^  aad  aK  ponred  into  the  eoaiae  at 
«oe.  h  tbe  hymm  mosaic  the  aOa  Juus  ia  die- 
bactl^taeed  at  the  spot  just  tDentioned,  and  one 
tf  lbs  ehanais  ia  oheeired  ta  be  iqiset  at  theTery 
|iM4«hl)etba  others  pnraae  their  eoorae.  Aneo- 
ail  ■!(*  Ham  ia  alao  drawn  aeioas  the  ooor8e,  'ex- 
KilfWrwqrdMni  theaimM,  tiMotjeuof  wUdi 
kts  at  been  exptaioed  by  the  pobUaber  of  the  mrv 
■it  It  has  been  obaerred  that  thia  ia  a  dooUe 
race;  nd  aa  the  cirooa  represented  waa  probably 
a»  Bvnnr  to  admit  of  ei^t  chariota  starting 
limit,  it  bemae  necessary  that  aa  sUs  line* 
AnU  ks  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  conaeqnently, 
— ia  nlfae  of  the  other.  The  writer  baa  oftea 
■m  the  aeeUm  doded  -to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
ihaa  oiuiusgm  horse  rushes  against  the  rope 
isi  gelt  ihrawB  down.  This  line,  for  an  obriotis 
KM,*  va«  also  called  c*lx  and  ereu,*  from" 
vteaee  caaea  the  allnatoa  of  Petaioa,"  eretata  «m- 
hat.  The  wttm  served  only  to  rotate  the  tam- 
>9i  of  the  eooise ;  the  sUattMa  answered  to  the 
aaitia{adwnuiiBg  poatofBBoderndaya:  *'perac- 
WIcgiBieano  td  treum.  atetere,""  Heace  the 
■PtaybwofOiBero,"  "qoasi  decnrso  apatio  ad  car- 
t  ofct  larocari ;"  and  of  Horace,**  *'  mors 
■Waa  tail  wam."** 

FrontUideaeription  the  Circos  Maximas  dlffbr^ 
M^ith^  awn  jp  aiae  and  magnifioence  (rf  embd- 
Uant  Bat  aa  it  waa  uaed  for  hnnting  wild 
beasb,  JDliu  Ceaar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
*ea  feet  wide,  mRmd  the  bottom  cf  the  fodium,  to 
PiXKt  the  aeetatOTB  who  aat  there,"  which  was 
iBBvnd  hy  Nero,^*  but  aubseqnent^  restored  by 
fihv  pnoes.*'  It  poaaeaaed  also  another  variety 
A  >bae  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
*^«*ed  wmatML  or  mmmma>*  The  nombera 
^■tb  the  Cinaa  Majrimna  waa  eapaUe  of  oostain- 
H  »  eoovated  at  1S0.000 1^  DkniyBiiu,"  S60.000 
>T  PSsy,"  aad  aS6,000  by  P.  Victor,"  aU  of  which 
*c  inMily  correct,  bat  have  reference  to  different 
PI'Mfc  af  ita  history.  Ita  very  great  extent  ia  in- 
*^  AivenaL**  Ita  length  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
"itevvaa  itame  atadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 
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depth  v€  flw  boOdhigs  occoi^  hdf  a  atadimn.' 
which  ia  indaded  in  the  tneaaorementa  given  1^ 
SioDjnHna,*  and  tbns  exactly  accounts  for  the  van- 
ation  in  h^  computation. 

When  tiie  Circua  Maximua  was  permanently 
formed  in  Tarquinius  Priacua,  each  of  the  ttiirtr 
eoris  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  which 
aeparation  of  the  orders  ia  considered  by  Niebuhr  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  tk  the  Cirens 
Flaminina,  which  be  thinks  was  designed  for  the 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flaminian  Field.*  Be 
that  aa  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
these  Invidious  distinctjcmawne  lost,  and  all  claaa* 
es  sat  promiscuonaly  in  the  efrcus.'  The  seats 
were  then  nuuked  off  at  intetrala  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  {Hiua),  so  that  the  apaoa 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting* 
room  for  a  oertain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allosion  of  Ovid  :* 

"  Quid  fnittra  refugit  1  cogil  not  Ivua  jungV* 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  womra  made 
use  of  a  cu8hi(Mi  (ptUvimis)  and  a  fotAstool  (msm- 
num,  taiicUum'),  for  which  purpose  the  raiUny 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  fntemeito 
waa  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  ^ve  it.* 
But  under  the  an|>noia,  when  it  became  neoeasaiy 
to  ^ve  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  claaaea 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Aogoatua  firat,  then 
Claudius,  and.  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  again  aepi 
.  arated  the  senators  and  eqnttes  from  the  conunoos.* 
The  seat  of  the  empermr,  mMmar,"  ntMcKiuis,"  waa 
most  likely  in  the  same  situation  m  the  Circus  Max- 
imos  aa  in  the  one  above  dracrUted.  It  waa  gen* 
erally  upon  the  podium,  unleaa  when  he  vremUi 
himseU;  whichwasnotEdwaya the  case  ;>*  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
{mggettuty,  over  the  Porta  Pompa.  The  consuls 
and.  other  dignitariea  sat  above  the  caroeres,*'  indi* 
cations  of  which  seats  are  aem  in  the  first  woodp 
cut  on  page  2M.  The  rest  of  the  ofpiAm  waa 
probably  occupied  by  the  uraaicianB  and  persons  who 
formed  part  OTtbe  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circna  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shopa  for  thoae  who  ooiA  refreahments.** 
Within  the  portico  were  xangea  of  daric  vaalta, 
which  anpported  the  seats  of  the  mms.  Theae 
were  let  oot  to  women  itf  the  town." 

The  Cireenaian  games  {Ludi  Circetue»)weie  firat 
inatituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furai^ng  his  own  people 
with  wives,'*  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consua,  or  Neptonua  Equeatria,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  CoMuateM."  But  after  the  con- 
stmction  of  Uie  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Cir«n*e#,"  Romani,  or  Jfogm." 
They  embraced  aix  kinds  of  games :  I.  Cuaina ; 
II.  Lrsua  TnoiX ;  III.  Phona  Equistbib  ;  IV. 
CaaTAasH  QTHmoim  ;  V.  Vbkatio  ;  VI.  Naumi- 
cHiA.  The  last  two  were  not  peouhar  to  the  circna, 
but  were  eyfaibited  alao  m  the  amphitheatre  or  ia 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procaaafcw 
(Pompa  Circmnt),  in  which  all  those  who  WOM 
about  to  exbUiit  in  the  circua,  aa  welt  as  peraona  ca 
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tlistioetion,  bore  a  part.  Tbe  itatDM  o(  tbe  gods 
funned  the  most  conspicnoot  featare  in  the  afaow, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platfonna,  called 
fcTcalm  and  llun»€t.*  The  former  were  borne  Qpon 
tbe  shouldera,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions;*  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  theiua  which  bore  the 
atatae  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovit  flauatrum  by  Ter- 
tuUian,*  and  At^  6xoi  \sj  Dion  Cassins.*  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  thoae  of  licht 
material,  tbe  latter  for  the  heavy  statoes.  ^nw 
whole  iffooession  is  minutely  deaoiibed  by  Dio- 
nyaiua.* 

1.  CuBsvs,  the  races.  The  carriage  osuaUy  em- 
ployed in  tiie  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
boraes  {higa,  quadriga).   {Vii.  Biei,  Bioatus.) 

Tbe  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
etch  nee waaibnr.  T^BA^jtn{«ai.ngayagit»Utre$) 
were  abq  divided  into  lour  oonpaniea,  each  distin- 
guisbed  by  s  difltont  etriour,  to  represent  the  four 
aeasoosortlie year, and calleda/octto;*  titus /actio 
pfHtRo,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence^ 
"Erentnm  vtruiu  quo  cdligo  jxtitm;"  faetia  nuta- 
la,  red,  the  summer ;  f actio  vetuta,  nun,  tbe  au- 
tnmn ;  and  faetw  alba  or  aUcM,  white,  tbe  winter.* 
Originally  there  were  but  two  Actions,  a/ftata  and 
nwtoia,*  and,  crasequently,  only  two  cturiots  start- 
ed at  eacii  race.  Dmnitian  eabeeqoently  increased 
tbe  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  acrata  and  purpurea  i*^*  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prae- 
tioe,  and  not  hi  general  use.  The  driver  atood  in 
Ma  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  bis  badL 
This  enabled  him  to  throw  all  his  w^;ht  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward ;  hut  tt  greatly  en- 
hanced bis  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Hippolytua."  To  avoid  tbis  peril,  a 
sort  of  knife  or  biU-hotA  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  tbe  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
^oy,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reltefe,  and 
18  more  dearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


coined  ftvm  a  fVagraent  fonnerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  anotiier  an- 
tique, r^vesratuig  an  amiga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
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When  an  was  ready,  the  doors  ei  the  mxm 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  fbnited 
atneast  of  the  ctts  tees  by  men  called  morttma, 
from  their  duty ;  tbe  signal  for  the  start  «m  tbea 
given  by  the  perstm  who  jmaidad  at  tbe  guaet, 
sometimes  by  sound  of  tramps*  or  more  usoallr 
leuiag  fall  a  najdcin,*  whence  tbe  Cireeiuiu 
games  are  called  tpeeUeui*  vuippa*  Tbe  origiii  <tf 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  while 
at  dinner,  hearing  tbe  riiouts  of  the  people,  «ha 
were  dunorous  for  the  coarse  to  begin,  ttarnr  dm 
his  oai^in  as  the  signal*  The  sUstewsiraa  Ika 
cast  off,  and  the  race  oommenced,  the  extent  sf 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  tpmt,*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  cireoiu 
was  termed  Kim*  rauMu,  and  twenty-fiTe  was  Itw 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  whieh 
was  called  fltttsM  ttrarvu,  because  in  eaily  tinea 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  c(rilert)OD  of 
money  (ec)  made  among  the  pe^e.^  Upn  cne 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circoiti 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  lOOwtm  in 
one  day.*  The  victor  descended  from  hi8  carat 
the  conclnsion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  tfaei^Wi 
where  he  received  btt  reward  (tmnait  fran  the 
Gre^  ^paitlot)*) :  this  consisted  of  a  ooDsidcrMe 
sum  of  money,"  and  accounts  for  the  gnat  weahli 
of  the  cbarioteera  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sqwlcbnl 
inscriptions. 

A  single  hwseman,  uiswering  to  the  K^Avoftha 
Gredu,  attended  dheh  diariot,  tbe  lAject  of  whtdi 
seems  to  haTe  been  twofUd;  to  assist  his  oaiv>»- 
ion  by  v^ing  on  the  horses,  when  bis  haads  not 
occupied  m  managing  tbe  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  diaar  the  ctHUve,  as  seen  in  tbi 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  wit, 
wbi(^  doty  Cassiodorus**  assigiu  to  bin,  with  lha 
title  of  tftau  detvUoriiu.  Other  writers  ap|ily  tbai 
term  to  those  who  practised  feau  of  lioisaiiaB>l4 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  wfaea 
their  speed."  In  other  respects,  tbe  hmaMKat 
followeid  the  same  roles  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  race* 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horees  {lib^), 
with  their  nunea  and  colours,  and  those  (tf  die  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  nude 
upon  each  faction  and  sometimes  the  contesla 
between  two  parties  brc^e  out  into  open  violnKe 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  laat  tbe  dispetes  whiek 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Empeiw 
Justinian  his  crown." 

II.  LiTDus  Troja,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  ^neas,  peri(»med  by  yoiin| 
men  pf  rank  on  horseback,"  often  exhibited  kf  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,**  which  is  descn- 
bod  by  Virgil." 

III.  PiTGNA  EqoseTais  et  PaoiBTais,  a  repie- 
scntation  of  a  battle,  upon  wtiich  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus.^* 

IV.  CsaTAMXH  GvMHicoif.  Vid,  Atslst^  aod 
the  references  to  tiie  anidea  there  given.  - 

V.  (Vid.  VXHATIO.)         VL  (F«i.1^*»IllCHU.> 

Tbe  pompa  oiroenua  was  abtdished  Iff  Constan- 
tine,  upon  hia  eonver^on  to  Chriatiantqr ;  tba 
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Mber  gaoM  of  the  eiroiB  I7  the  Goths  (A.D.  410) ; 
tal  itie  cktfiot  races  coatiaoed  at  CoDstantiooi^ 
tuud  ibit  dtj  WW  besk^  bj  the  VeoetUiiB  (A.D. 

13M).' 

C/flCUJCVALLATIO.   (Ftd.  Tilivm.) 

*CIHIS,  t  qiecies  of  Lark,  aeoording  to  some, 
vbiieoUientfauik  it  ia  a  solUaiy  bird  with  a  purine 
crest,  which  coatioaally  haunts  the  rocks  and  abores 
tftbesea.  The  poets  fabled  that  ScQrUa,  daogfater 
of  Nisus,  maiiaBged  into  this  bint* 

•CIRSHnKc^ioi'}.  Spren^  upon  the  whtde, 
iaeliaes  to  tbe  opaioa  that  this  u  the  Slender  Tbis- 
ile,  or  Cariau  ttnm/hnu*   ( Vid^  however,  Cab- 

WCI  } 

•CIS  insect  mentioned  by  Theophraatiia* 
as  injoriooi  to  grain.  AldTOvaodiu  decides  that  it 
is  the  sasM  witli  the  CureuUo,  which  infests  wheat 
sad  bsrie/iBCiBai^  no  doubt,  the  Curadio  granor 
nw.LjvWceriL  "nieTpuf  was  a  species 
cutw  vbdi  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  aiso  called  ^Hof  by  Hieopbrastus.* ' 

CI'SIUM,  I  gig,  i.  e.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wbeeia^  aupted  to  carry  two  peTsoos  rapidly 
fnn  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 
■OMOTtal  coltnnn  at  Igel, 
near  TicTss  (see  woodcut).  It 
hid  a  box  or  case,  probaUy  un- 
dff  the  leaL*  The  cisia  were 
qoieUj  drawn  by  moles  (ct#t 
MlniuO-  Cicero  meotioos 
the  CM  of  a  messenger  who 
tnTefled  56  miles  ia  10  hours  in  such  Tehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
peit  KMdi;  a  proof  t^at  the  anirieotB  considered 
lu  Rooan  miles  per  hoar  as  an  eztraocdinaiy 
The  conductor*  of  these  hired  gin  were 
call»i  drum,  and  were  subject  to  pen^ties  wr  care- 
loa  vr  daogarous  driving.' 

'CISSA  or  CnTA  (xtotm,  xfrr-a),  a  species  of 
fioi  which  Uaidonin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com-* 
DMBiaun  hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  w  Corvut  Pka,  L. 
Schneiiler,  bawever,  think*  ue  Ji^,  tx  Corvut  glan- 
ititnu,  note  ap|dji»ble  to  the  Ktma  of  Ari^iaile. 
The  liuer  is  certainly  the  Inrd  deeeribed  by  Pliny 
uder  this  same.'* 

•CiSSEIUS  iKiaenptc),  Pumice.  Theophrastua" 
wdl  owire  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
twnofSie.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  qiecifying 
puticalarir  the  pumices  of  Niayms  and  MekiBi  the 
dinner  of  wiaA,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
areoniiv  to  Hill,  bat  TophL  The  island  of  Meba 
Lu  tlnjt  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
ud  ihoae  of  the  very  finest  kind.  Tbia  appears  to 
hire  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophraa- 
tv.  aa  appeaial^  his  description  of  their  being  li^ 
ladsaady,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder." 

•CISSOS  or  CITTOS  (<ctoffOf,  Ktrrot),  the  com- 
■m  Iry.  or  Heder*  helix.  The  three  species  of  it 
^KcrM  by  Dioscorides"  and  other  ancient  writers 
at  BOW  kwked  upon  as  mere  varieties.  TLeo- 
Itaau,'*  for  example,  aays  that  the  three  jurinci- 
^  iDfta  are  the  white,  the  blaok,  and  that  which  is 
t>U  {Dui).  The  black  is  our  comnion  ivy, 
iii  the  helix  aeans  to  be  only  the  same  |4ant  be- 
^  1  baa  becoDke  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "That 
« i^  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
j^in  "is  |ilaia  from  the  account  which  Theo- 
^l"*  pves  of  it :  he  the  leaves  are  aiwu- 
'"^  ad  man  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  Jaw 
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them  rounder  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  moreo- 
ver, Uiat  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seem* 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  Indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  Tsriety  of  vrhuth  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  v^itte.  But  Tbeophrastus  expressly  mentions 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny'  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  dttut,  being  deceived  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  beii^  xi'aoof  or 
xirror,  and  that  of  the  cutua,  Kiarog."  Fee*  thinks 
that  the  whitS  ivy  is  the  AxariM  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  jliiftrrAtnam  oMerinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  ottier  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  *'  tolet  emm,"  he  observes,  "  quando- 
que  folia  habere  nernt  albi»  palUnlia." — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  oriorea,  a  variety  which  the 
modema  merdy  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corym- 
hoat."  It  to  the  same  with  that  of  which  Vvgil 
speaks  in  tbe  third  lEclogoe,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,*  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  tbe 
Culex.*  The  i/ciferan^aofthe  seventh  and  eighth 
£cl(^ea*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
"  J)wnytia"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Heiera  pottiea  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.*  Sibthorp,  qieak- 
ing  of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ot 
Fendelt.   The  leaves  are  used  for  issues."' 

CISTA  {Kiar^)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particnlariy  wplied,  especially  amon^  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  earned  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
etl  wiUt  the  worship  of  these  deities.* 

In  tbe  representationa  of  the  Sionysian  pn)ce8- 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vaaea,  women  carrying  cists  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paint- 
ings, given  by  Millin  in  his  Peinturei  dt  Yomcm  An- 
ti^tutt  Uie  Receding  woodent  is  taken;  and  a  almU 
Iw  figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  oa  page  188. 


1.  (H.  N.,  XTi.,  M.)— «.  (Flore  da  Virrta,  p.  l«^->-f .  (Ep- 
(FOa,  Flora  da  Vinpla,  p.  lijn.>--7.  (W-lp^-SjU. 
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*CT8TRns  or  CI8TUS  (kMoc,  Klarof).  The 
eoounoB  xumic  of  tbe  Gie^  was  either  the  CiaAw 
CntievM  or  C.  AuUnt^mw.  Thta  is  the  tree  vbich 
prodooee  the  fiunons  gam  Ladunm.  (Vii.  Ladi- 
HOH.)  SibthorprndGestheKirrvf  dfXvrefDioscor- 
idea  to  be  the  Cu(m  M^n^ttw.' 

CISTO'PHORUS  («t«rtif4por),  B  nlTer  coin, 
whioh  is  aiqipOBed  to  belong  to  Rhodea,  sad  which 
was  in  general  circolatkm  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  ooooir;  bj  the  Rcnnans.* 
It  took  its  name  from  the  derioe  upon  it,  which  was 
etther  the  saered  dMst  (eufs)  of  Baoohns,  or,  more 
pnAoUjr,  a  flower  called  kiotS^.  Its  ralae  is  ez- 
tnoiely  nnoettaio,  as  the  otHj  infiraiatioo  we  bos- 
aeaa  on  the  aabieet  is  in  two  passages  of  Femn, 
which  sre  at  vananoe  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
eertainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  oorropt.* 
Mr.  Husse;  (p.  74,  76),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  eisto[diori,  detemuDes  it  to  be  about  4 
ot  the  later  Attic  dradima,  or  Roman  denarius  at 
the  Republte,  and  worth  in  onr  money  about  Tid. 

CITTIARA.    (Vii.  Lt«i.) 

♦CITRUS  (jctr^  or  utrpia),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
a  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,*  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastas  mer^  calls  it  j^Xta  Uv- 
itK^  i  Uepaticn-  Pliny*  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian  Apple-tree,  -  Mabu  MaUea  stw  Attyritua." 
At  a  later  period,  /a/JJa  Ileperix^  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  mabi»  Aityri- 
«m"  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  desi^fnation  of 
tibe  Cltrm-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  auM^tion  ot  msitu  MtHea  or  Citnu  (m%ia 
Mfdid^,  Kirpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citnu," 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  exeetUnee,  the  Citron- 
tree  at  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil*  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
styling  the  mdt  "  feUx  malum."  This  opiUiet  feliz 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy"  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  tk  poisoniBg, 
aa  wdl  as  on  other  occasions ;  viifle  the  triMia 
meet  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  Uie  hitter  bbtoot 
«r  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use :  ne  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  effecta  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  coold 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  weD  known.  Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josei^iua  apeaks  of  the  arale  of  Persia, 
Which  in  his  time  served  as  "  hoiarj"  ne  means  the 
eltroo.  Hiis,  however,  cannot  be  eorreet.  It  would 
•eem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkaUe  and 
obcrioe  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  <^ering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadtr  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.'  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belitf  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Hoses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.*— Vii^' 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
pMsoD,  and  also  that  the  Medea  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
xeetive  of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athencus"  relates  a  remarkaUe  stwy  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  be  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  sovemor  of  Egypt.  Ilits 
foreniM  had  coDdemnef  two  mabftotors  to  death 
by  Ae  bite  of  aerpenti.  As  they  wme  b^ng  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  talnngoompassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  (hat  though  tliey  wete  exposed  to  the  Ute  of 
the  most  venomoas  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
jiny.  The  govemof,  being  surprised  at  ttiiaextTBor^ 


dinary  lestdt,  iaqirifad  ef  the  ooUier  who  goaided 
them  what  they  had  eatai  or  drank  that  day,  and 
being  iafonned  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citron, 
he  OTdered  that  the  next  d^one  of  tiwM  rtoidd 
eat  citron  moA  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not  tast- 
ed the  citron  died  presently  after  be  was  bitten; 
the  other  remained  nnhmt  I— PaBadioB*  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  cnhiTated  the  citron  with 
any  ancoess  in  Itdy.  He  has  a  whtde  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seens,  by  his  aeootmt, 
that  the  friut  was  aorid,  whkfa  eoBfirms  what  Hio- 
ophrastos  and  Phoy  hsve  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esenleot  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  cnltan 
since  his  time.* 

CIVI'LE  JUS.   (Fid.  Jos  CmiA) 

Cm'US  ACTIO.   (FidL  Aono,  p.  17.) 

cms.  (FuLCivins.) 

CI'VITAS  (OR£EK)  (lUUnte).  In  tbe  thfad 
book  Ot  the  raitiea,  Aristotfe  oomneaoea  hia  ia- 
qntar  Into  the  nature  of  statea  with  tiie  qneetioUt 
"  What  constitutes  a  citisen  V  (mMUrrr.)  H«  de> 
fines  a  eitixen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  tbe  le- 
gi^ative  and  judicial  power  fjiinxpt  Kplmt*t  xoi 
o/>Xfc)-  No  deflnHion  will  eqwBy  aniiy  to  all  the 
difiereat  stages  of  Oreeoe,  or  to  any^  nive  state  at 
difllfaroit  timea ;  the  Aove  aeema  to  oooipKlieBd 
more  or  leas  property  sD  those  whom  the  commpa 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  nme. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  tho  gwenunent 
of  a  nince ;  the  citisena  were  his  aobjecta,  and  de- 
rived an  tiieir  privileges,  civil  as  wdl  as  r^gioos, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothii^  ooold  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  tboae  tfnea  than 
tbe  ideas  respeeting  the  natural  equally  of  ficcnwa 
which  were  conndered  setf-evideat  axioaa  in  tha 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  eariy  gor- 
emments  there  were  no  formal  stipulations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  akne.  Ute 
shadows  of  a  ooddcA  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  bat  thdr  business  was  to  obey.  Coni- 
mnni^  of  langoage,  of  religfotti  and  of  legal  Ti^rta, 
aa  ftr  aa  they  then  exisled,  was  the  bond  of  onion ; 
and  their  privileges,  snob  as  they  vrere,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers.  ITpon  tbe 
whcwB,  as  Wachamuth  has  well  obeerved,  the  no- 
tion of  citisenahip  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  die  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  davea 
was  its  ncfatin. 

The  rise  (tf  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthiew 
tbe  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  dasS) 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  perfbnnanee     mBttary  service. 
To  tbeae  characters  tiie  namea  t^pvmm,  Imnic,  e^ 
«rarpfte,  Ac.,  aavarally  eorremnd.  StiicQyneak- 
ing,  thsae  were  the  onfy  eitnens ;  yet  the  knrer 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  dares. 
It  commonly  hatqiened  that  the  nobility  occupied 
the  AHtified  towns,  while  tbe  <%or  lived  in  tbe 
conntiy  and  followed  agricultoral  porsoitB :  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gauered  wittin  tbe  walb,  nnd 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  tbe  dilfereace 
of  raoks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  tbe  only 
standard.    The  quarrels  of  the  noMli^  amom^ 
themselvea,  and  the  admixture  of  pepabtiott  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  nSfie  the  lower 
otders  from  their  political  subjeotioD.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
daves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
goreming  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisnre  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  or  a  elthHn,  and  thus 
served  to  boreaae  their  political  elBoiencsr. 

During  the  convulsions  which  fiiUowed  the  heroic 
ages,  natoralintion  was  readily  granted  to  all  who 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citiagiBhip  increased,  it 

L  (IUi^idViiT,,OMq^lM|l)-l.  (M«l7B,Lca 
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w^of«mabiMMaf«ri>gtrbMto««d.  The  ties 
«f  boi|ilriilif  iwMidM  fhim  the  ivioee  to  ttie  Btate, 
ud  tiM  frModlir  lel^ioDs  of  the  Horaerie  heroes 

vtn  ODcfaMved  ii»  the  irpAieMu  of  a  later  period. 
Ib  /a^aai  intereoarse,  the  impwtaDoe  of  theae 
httaoeabecao  to  be  fett,  and  ihe  irpi^evof  at  Atb< 
tstiin  t6Kt  tiBMtt,  obtained  tights  only  infisrior  to 
letnil  atiwaihip.  {Yid.  Fkounos.)  Hie  isopo- 
lite  relaUm  snatod,  however,  oo  a  much  more  ex- 
tended sole.  SometiinespaiticalarpnTilegeBwere 
jiuited :  m  htyofUa,  the  right  of  iotennarriage ; 
kfltn9t(,  tte  ngbt  <tf  acqoinBg  landed  prcmrty ; 
itUMm,  'ammtis  finm  tuatioa,  eqtecially  6r£lna 
ftnvdm,  6m  die  tax  impOMd  on  resident  alieos. 
All  these  (niiOqes  were  mehided  under  the  gen- 
eral teni  ktfiktM  or  ImfroXirsra,  and  the  dass 
wbo  otiUBed  them  were  called  UnreJitlc.  They 
bmtlieiBDebardeiN  with  the  citizens,  and  ooold 
plead  ia  the  oonrts  or  transact  bosiDeBB  wtth  the 
peopfe  witbgst  ths  intemntioa  of  s  irpoeninK.* 
IT  tto  right  affliifieMiUp  was  omfeiTed  fw  sevTiees 
done  to  the  ttste,  the  rank  termed  irpoeSpLa  or  titp- 
ynlA  Bigbt  bo  added.  Natnraliied  eitiiens,  ercn 
•ftbebistMt  grade,  were  not  tneeiselr  in  the  ssme 
cooditiaa  with  the  oitiKn  by  biitb,  althoogh  it  is 
W  agreed  k  what  the  difleranoeooQBisted.  Some 
tkiik  ihit  they  were  exdoded  from  the  assembly,* 
(liken  that  th^  wece  tnly  ineligiUe  to  offices,  or, 
It  a;  rate,  to  the  anAoDship. 

Ibe  eudidale  on  whom  the  citiaeiidiip  wa*  to 
bf  coifeired  was  proposed  in  two  sooeessive  ao- 
MuUiK,  at  the  aecfiDd  of  irtiich  at  least  six  thou- 
*ud  otiseas  voted  for  him  1^  ballot :  evm  if  be 
mended^  his  admissioii,  like  every  other  decree, 
WMliible  dsriaga  whole  year  to  a  ypa^  mtpof^ 
fm.  He  was  registered  in  a  idiyte  and  deme,  but 
MesroBod  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  bea  argaed  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  an^ea  or  priaat,  because  unable  to  partioi- 
fU  in  the  saored  rtos  of  'AirdAAuv  Harpi^  at 

Ttoobjeotirf'the  lAratiiK  (whioh  were  rotaiaed 

■  tbs  fniMiiftitioa  of  Clisthraes,  when  their  nam- 
ker  BO  kagv  oonespoDded  to  that  the  tribes) 
*>»  to  pmnre  parUy  and  legitimacy  of  descant 
>^>><>aR  the  ettiieoa.  Aristotle  saya*  that  for  prao- 
tinl  pwiiMKs  it  was  sofficieat  to  define  a  dtiien 
M  the  MS  w  grandson  of  a  citizco,  and  the  r^i^ 
a(ikeffeniiiR|VM  fc^  diiefty  as  a  record  of  the 
cjimil^tf  dispanBta.  If  aayooe'adaim  was 
■■VBlH  this  leaiBter  was  at  hand,  aiid  gave  an 
*»«criB aO  do«M*  abeot  the  rifl^ts  (rf^  his  parents 
artojWB  itati^.  Evecy  newly-married  woman, 
•mtf  latin^  waa  enrolled  in  Uie  {duatrinof  her 
MHad,aad  every  in&nt  roistered  in  the  phratria 
^■^feaos  of  ita  ftlher.  AD  who  were  thus  regis- 
jwd  ban  been  bora  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
pnaiswho  wne  thsmselvea  eftiMns;  indeed,  so 

■  WMftkcanied.t^flwamisstonef  anyofthe 
|>^iate  Annalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  pareots, 
'■tt  net  who^  take  away  the  rigto  of  citizen- 
J^night  piaee  the  atbtmog  undw  serious  disa- 
Hiw.  Tlus,  however,  was  oidy  carried  got  in  ita 
■■■ituiHU  at  the  time  when  Athmian  eiliMiw 
"VnamoatTaktaUe.  b  Sdon's  time,  it  is  not 
"tnOstthe  odbpring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
>P  Wan  mconeil  any  dvil  disadvantage ;  end 
^  As  law  of  Pmidea,*  which  exacted  citizen- 

»  the  mother's  side,  anieaia  to  have  become 
'*'**eTery  soon  aftenrard,  m  we  find  it  r8>en- 
*^VAiMo|iiiioiB 


It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratrin,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  ^em.  As  die  same  reason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  childreD,  these,  if  bom  of  women  whs 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phrttria  of  thdi  * 
matornal  grand&ther.*  Still  an  additioaal  aafii- . 
guard  was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re- 
quired to  devote  two  yean  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiratioa  of  which  term  he  was 
enndled  in  his  deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
a  citizen,  was  aimed  in  the  preeeooe  of  the  assem- 
Uy.  He  was  thea  of  age^  and  nrigfat  marry ;  but 
w^  reqntaad  to  ^end  two  yeaia  move  as  a  wtpim^ 
Xof  in  frontier  service  before  ha  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  o(  the  peo|de.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  lAiratria  and  deme  were  alfte  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  fbrmalitiea : 
when  a  doKifiaola  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  daima 
of  cdlizMis  took  idaee,  it  was  intmated  to  both  of 
tb«m ;  indeed,  the  r^istry  of  the  deme  ms  the 
only  ebeok  upcm  the  natardiied  citizen. 

These  ]vivileges,  however,  vrere  only  mjoyed 
while  the  dtizm  was  hririfiot :  in  other  words,  did 
not  iiKnu*  any  sort  of  &Ttfua.  'Aruifo  was  of  two 
sorts,  e^ter  partial  or  total.  In  the  fenkm  case, 
the'righta  of  eitiuasb^  wwe  fbiftited  fbr  a  time 
or  m  a  partiealar  ease ;  as  when  pabUc  debtors,  ibr 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid;*  or  when  a  i&inttff 
was  subjected  to  irifda,  utd  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  v[  the  votes.'  Total  irifiUt  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  ot  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez- 
zlement, peijuiy,  neglect  of  parents,  dec*  It  did 
not  affect  the  pnmn^  of  the  delinquent,  bat  on^ 
dqirived  him  m  bn  politieal  rights :  perhi^  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
so  fhr  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  ofibnce.  The 
pnnidmient  did  not  neacesarily  eztend  to  tike  family 
of  the  oAboder,  aKhoogh  in  partionlar  oaaea  it  may 
have  done  so.* 

Reenrring,  theu,  to  Aristotle's  deffaiition,  we  find 
the  essential  ptqierties  of  Athenian  ciiizeo^ip  to 
have  oonsisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  oiti- 
sen  in  the  legislatitre,  in  the  Section  of  m^istrateav 
in  the  ioKtftaaUt,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  yA^OT  dan;  its  membeva  were 
tanned  ysw^nu  or  ^ay&iMTEt.  Thirty  yhu}  form- 
ed a  iparfAttj  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  oontioaed  to  enbsiat  long  after  the  four 
tribea,  to  whidi  the  twdve  phratnes  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  beoi  done  away  by  Ihe  constitution 
of  Clisthenee.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
theae  divisions  originated  in  the  ooramoa  descent 
of  the  pmons  viixa  were  indnded  in  tiwoi,  as  tb^ 
certainly  did  not  imply  avy  BwA  idea  in  Itier  timea. 
Rather  th^  are  to  be  oimsidered  as  mwa  politieal 
onims,  yet  formed  in  imitatlM  of  the  Batual  tlea 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  wonld  piotme  to  cQradres  the  true  notion 
wfaidi  the  Oredu  imbodied  in  the  word  «roAir,  we 
mnst  Inr  aside  all  nodon  ideas  leapeeting  the  na- 
ture and  objeot  of  a  slate.  WithBB.praoiicallr.l'' 
noC  in  theory,  the  uMRtia/  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraoea  more  than  the  protectitm  ttf  lifo  and  pn^ 
erty.  The  Oredcs,  en  the  other  hand,  had  the  roost 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  ewy  part 
of  which  was  to  ooKiperate  to  snne  great  end,  to 
which  aU  other  dntiea  were  eoasideiea  aa  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  demooncgr  waa  aaid  to  ha 
liberty;  wealth,  t>f  oligarchy;  and  education,  of  aa<- 
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Htocney.  Id  aD  gorenunents  the  endeaTour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  aa  close  as  possible,  and  it 
aeems  to  hSTS  been  with  this  Tiew  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  pfmevla  whidi  anawered  well  enou^ 
to  the  aeeideatal  dreomataDces  ni  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  itiXtf  most  be  of  a  certain  size  (Oi 
yds  ix  Aixa  fnptoAav  iroXit  In  koriv'-). 

This  unity  of  porpose  was  nowhere  so  fuDy  caiv 
lied  out  as  in  ^  goTeminent  of  Spaita ;  and,  if 
Spaita  is  to  be  looked  optm  as  the  modd  of  a  Do- 
rian state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  D»iaa  Korem- 
xneats.  Whether  Spartan  inatftotiona  fn  their  es- 
sential parta  were  the  creation  of  a  singte  maater- 
uifld,  or  the  result  of  oireumstances  modified  ca&j 
Iqr  the  geaios  of  Lycargoa,  their  design  was  eri- 
dent^  to  unite  the  goveminf  bodj  among  theni- 
■dvea  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  sobject 
population.  The  dinsion  of  lands,  the  ^TM^tia,  Uw 
ednoatiMi  d  their  youth,  all  tended  to  tUa  great 
object. .  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  titemselTea,  was  to  divide  .tbe  sutijeet  class, 
and,  accordinsjy,  we  find  the  goremment  confer- 
riug  some  of  me  ri^ts  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  spe^ng,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  politieal  rights ;  yet,  being  serft  of  the  soil,; 
they  were' not  absmit^  OMder  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  oat  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  tbem,  by  which,  thnni^  many  intermediate  sta- 
ses,  thi^  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citiseoship.' 
Those  who  firilowed  their  masten  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence ;  indeed, 
whra  tiiey  served  amoi^  the  heavy-armed,  it  seema 
to  havcbeen  usnal  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
imnatova^rai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  waa  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  th^  had  been  in  possession  of  their  hberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  vto- 
Sa/iaitttt'  tbe  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  ft&Buves  or  pSffoKet  (as 
their  name  imidies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
lights  of  citizenship,  as  CaUteratidBs,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippua  were  of  Mothadc  origin.*  We  cannot 
B^ppiase  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  ooone 
into  the  Adl  Spartan  ftanebtse;  it  la  much  more 
probaUe  that  at  Sparta,  aa  at  Athena,  intermarriage 
wiUi  cltfWDs  might  at  last  ntircly  oUitertfe  the 
badge  of  former  servitade. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  coopered  as  a  sub- 
ject claas,  but  niUier  as  a  distinct  pet^  separa- 
ted hr  tluir  coaloma  as  wdl  as  Iqr  their  origin  ftnn 
the  fenniae  Spartans.  It  seems  unlike^  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  fn  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
commnnitiea  to  which  they  bekinged,*  and  whi<;)i 
would  hardly  have  been  called  niXei;  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
tbe  army  they  commonly  served  aa  hopUtes,  and 
we  find  the  oommand  at  sea  intrusted  to.oae  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  poetical  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  pld>eians  in 
the  eariy  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  fax  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
visicm  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exdusive  privilege 
of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  hwo  taken  is  tbe  fact 
ttat,  as  Ar  aa  we  know,  no  individual  o(  this  ohss 
waa  ever  laiaed  to  participate  in  Spartan  privilegea. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  look  npoo  tbem  as  an  oppteqed  race.  Even 
their  exclosjon  from  the  assembly  caanot  be  view- 
ed in  thia  light ;  for,  bad  they  possessed  the  privi. 
lege,  their  residence  in  .  the  country  woold  have  de- 
bured  them  fnm  its  exercise.  It  oeiy  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiraity  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  ri^t  of  voting  in  tbe  assemUy  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistndee,  he  was 
possessed  of  lands  and  slarea,  and  waa  thus  ex- 
en^it  ftom  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
secondly,  on  the  fidd  of  battle  he  always  served 
among  the  ho|riUes ;  thhdly,  he  participated  in  tbe 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  instiio- 
tions,  both  civil  and  religions.  The  relnctance 
which  Sparta  ahowed  to  achnit  foreignera  was  pro 
portioned  to  the  value  <tf  these  privileges :  indeed. 
Herodotns*  says  that  Spaita  had  only  conferred  the 
fldl  ftawdiiBe  in  two  lostancea.  In  legal  rights  all 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  several 
gradations,  whidi,  when  once  formed,  retained  their 
bold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.' 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  tbe  Heraetide  Amilies ;  and,  ooonected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre-emineitce  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.  Another  distinctioo  was  that  between  tbe 
S/MM  and  i^m^fowTt  wfaldi  in  later  times  ttpfem 
to  have  been  consideraMe.  Hie  latter  tenn  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citlxens  who,  from  degen* 
eracy  of  manoera  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
aomekindafdvild^radation.  To  these  the  J^iot 
weraqippBed,Bltbon^  ftisiioteeclam  in  what  liia 
precise  d^renoe  consisted.  It  seed  liardty  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  aa  elsewhere,  the  uniui  of  wealth 
with  birth  aiwsTB  gam  a  sort  of  adTeatftkms  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spurtan  dtizens  were  indoded  in  the 
three  tribes,  HjrQeana,  I>7manes  or  Dymanatc,  and 
Pamfdiilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  ai  phratries.  Under  these  obea  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  sonw  lesser  sab- 
dividon,  which  Mailer,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  termed  rptexdc-  Tbe  citixeos 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  dtizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  oi  tbia  work  to  give 
an  aeconnt  of  the  (^edan  oonatitntioDa,  excrot  so 
fin- as  m^iDnstrate  the  rights  of  efttaensfaip.  What 
perverdoDs  in  the  form  of  government,  accord ing 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  suflScient  to  destroy  the  es- 
sentid  notion  of  s  citizen,  is  a  question  whidh,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  to 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  bdng  peraonaUy  free, 
eiyojred  the  fullest  pditiDd  privUefSs,  participated 
In  the  aasembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  dt-  • 
gible  to  tbe  highest  offlces,  and  recdved  all  this  by 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirdy  satis- 
fied tbe  idea  which  the  Greeks  eiqneesed  in  tbe 
word  wokinK. 

CI'VITAS  (ROMAN)-  Civitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  dves  or  members  of  anr  given  Btata.  b  is 
defined  by  Cieen*  to  be  ooodunm  ccstosque  hom- 
inum ^re  sociatL"  A  civitas  is,  therefixre,  properly 
a  potiticd  cotnnmnity,  soverdgn  and  independmit. 
The  word  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Rmnan 
writera  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  dtisen.  aa 
didinguished  fhnn  tlMse  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man dtiims,  as  la  tlie  (dirasea  iare  amMem,  doiw- 
Tt  enitattt  ttmirpare  eimMem. 

If  we  attempt  to  diktinguish  tbe  membera  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  ennmenimg  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  dross,  which  are  not  • 
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rufats  and  dnties  of  a  person  wbo  is  not  a  member 
a  tbia  eiTias.  If  any  lights  and  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  thia  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  aay  poBon  not  a  monbar  of  this  ciritas,  are 
onutieil  io  tbe  enamention,  it  is  an  inoomplete 
eonmentioQ ;  for  the  rights  and  dnties  not  express- 
Ij  iiichid«l  must  be  assamed  as  common  to  the 
Biemben  of  this  ciritas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
ing emtmnated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers ui  wj  given  civitast  we  have  then  to  show 
haw  a  man  aoqoires  them,  and  Uie  notion  of  a 
mendxT  of  locb  «iTitas  ia  tlien  CMnplete. 

Some  mfioabers  of  a  pcriUical  cwnmimity  (eke») 
nay  hare  more  political  ri^ts  than  others  ;  a  prin- 
eiplB  bj  the  aU  of  which  Savigny*  has  ezprrased 
biidty  and  elearhr  the  distinction  between  the  two 
groat  duHs  of  Roman  citizens  nndn  the  Rep)U>- 
uc:  "la  tbe  &ee  Re|iubUc  there  were  two  dasaea 
of  Roam  citiienB,  one  that  bad,  and  another  that 
had  not,  a  share  ia  the  sovereign  power  {imtimc 
m,  mm  uptime  jm  enMi).  That  which  peciuiarl)' 
diitingoiBhed  the  higher  class  was  the  ri^  to  vote 
hi  a  UAe,  and  the  capacitj  of  ei»<^ing  magistracy 
{nfngnm  tt  komoru)."  Acconung  to  tbu  view, 
the  jns  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
BMBs  called  jns  piiblieam,  and  also,  and  most  rar- 
tialiity,tiutirtiiQbtli^called  jus  privatum.  The 
f»  priratsm  oompreliended  tbe  jus  connubii  and 
jm  cusnmeicii,  and  those  wbo  had  not  these  bad 
10  qijMnriiip.  Those  who  had  the  jus  soffya- 
gicnii  and  jus  honorum  bad  the  comidete  citizen- 
ship^ or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
ctvet.  Those  who  bad  the  privatum,  but  not  tbe 
mM^  isii  jna,  were  citizens,  thon^  citizens  of  an 
afcriordasa.  The  jus  privatum  seema  to  be  equtv- 
item  to  tin  jos  Quiritium,  and  the  civitaa  Romana 
to  the  jnt  poblieom.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
fiod  tbe  jos  Qairitium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
ciiius.*  Li^  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
miwi,  FimdaDi.  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with- 
oat  the  aaffiapnm. 

Ulpaa*  has  stated,  irithgraitfcleaniesa,  a  distinc- 
tion, aa  existing  in  his  time  among  the  Iree  peiaons 
wbo  were  within  tiie  political  limits  of  tlje  Roman 
state,  vfaidi  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
dearty.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
evty  Knod  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
taiBM  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
damoB  of  wA  persons,  namely,  ciies,  Latini,  and 
penfriM.  Gihia*  punts  to  tbe  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
oome  a  eivts  Roraaous  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
tbe  cumber  of  the  peregrini  dedtticii,  according  to 
eireamstaaces.  Cms,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  be 
yAo  posseaaea  tiie  complete  n^ta  of  a  Roman  citi- 
Kn.  PertgrimtM  was  incqpaUe  oT  ratercising  the 
rights  of  commereinn)  and  connubium,  which  were 
Ok  diancteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but 
he  bad  a  capat^ty  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  aUowalde  by  the  jus  gentinm.  The 
homuM  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  bad  not 
flke  connobiom,  and,  consequent^,  had  not  the 
pttriapotesta8,norri^t8of  agnatki;  bnt  he  had  tike 
fieiuinin,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
mraRriifp,  and  be  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
iDodest  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
fn  cessio,  mancipetio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
wUch  last  comprises  tbe  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Rmaa  form,  and  of  becoming  he  res  under  a  will. 
Thw  were  tbe  general  capacities  of  a  Latinos  and 
pmpinas;  hot  a  Latinos  or  a  peregrintu  roi^ 
•ttn  1^  special  frvour  certain  ririita  which  he  had 
not  hy  VDrtoe  of  his  condition  on^.   Tbe  legitima 
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hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testamenti  &ctio» 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnation  and 
agnatic  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savignr,  the  notion  of  civia  and 
civitas  had  tts  origin  in  tbe  union  of  the  patrieii  and 
the  plebea  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitaa,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas ;  apd  he  conjectures  that  tbe 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  to  all 
eitizena  of  ibreign  statea  who  had  a  ftados  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  meet  commonly  by  b  person  being 
bom  of  parents  wbo  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familiaa,  a  filins  familias,  a  mater  families,  and 
filia  Amiliss,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
fint  only  was  sol  jnris,  and  the  rest  were  not.  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latiua  or  a  peregrins,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  imild  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrions,  acccnding  to 
the  condition  of  hia  mother;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unlets  there  was  conno- 
biom between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultnm,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (coiuam  emrit  probari) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  thd  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.'  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causss  probatio,  are  stated 
by  Gains,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
mr  obtaniing  tbe  Roman  civitas  were  gradoal^  ex- 
tended.* 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manHbiia- 
sion  (sindtefa),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testamen- 
tum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  wheth- 
er he  became  a  civis  Romanos,  a  Latinos,  or  iu 
the  number  of  tbe  peregrini  deditieiL  ( ViA.  Mam- 
njiiBsio.) 

The  civitas  eonld  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  ease  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  foedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visiwB  of  a  lex  of  Silvanna  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  {noTiaions  of  this  lex,  tbe  person  who  chose  to 
t^e  tbe  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of 'the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
pnetor  his  wi^  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
(pro/tm).  Cicero*  iq)eak8  of  the  civitas  being  nv- 
en  to  all  tbe  NeapoUtani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
BalUfi  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
whk^  titae  civitas  waa  given  to  tbe  soeii  and  Latini : 
and  he  remaiks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  oi^ioaition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  fiederatn  (ftcderw  ntt  Uhertatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lez  of  Silvanna  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
feet  in  tbe  Jnlia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  nndor 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  cittzena 
of  foederale  states  {fadtralu  cmtat&ut  tuUeriptiy 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  tbb 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  tbe  former  civitates 
fcederate  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  of 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  This  Mtinitas  gave  a  man 
•the  ri^t  of  acquiring  tbe  Roman  citizenship 
having  exercised  a  magistiatns  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  inivilege  which  belonged  to  the  fcederats 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  tbe  Roman 
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^Mm.  ItpntMUralwiDcliidedthelAtiBHuof 
Ulpian,  that  is,  the  commercfaim  or  lodiTidual  pnn- 

^itb  the  flatablishmeiit  of  the  inq>enal  power, 
the  ^iUcal  rights  of  Roman  dtizeiw  becama 
significaat,  and  the  commerciom  and  the  more  easy 
•cqoiaitioa  of  the  rirtts  of  eitixeaship  were  the 
only  parte  of  the  ci^u  that  were  valuable.  The 
oeoatitution  of  Antooinoa  Caiacalla,  which  gave  the 
ciTttas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  apfdied  only  to  com- 
munities.  and  not  to  iodinduals ;  iu  effect  was  to 
■Bake  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  mnnicipia,  and  all 
]>tini  into  cirea.  The  distiiwtioDitf  eirea  aod  La- 
tioi,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  flreedinai  and  their  ehiUren.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  an>liea- 
ble  to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  indindiialB.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancioit  dirisMm  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
vision of  persona  wna  Into  mtijeeta  of  die  Cmu 
and  slsTes. 

The  origin  of  the  I^tiaitas  of  Ulpian  is  refored 
by  Sarigny,  by  an  ingenioaB  oonjectnre,  to  the 
year  B.C.  S09,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
e(4oaies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  strug^ 
against  Hannibal,  white  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  mmotui  by  atnng  reasons,  thax  the 
righteen  h^al  colonies  reoeiTed  the  commerciom 
as  the  reward  of  their  h^ty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Lattnitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,* 
in  whieh  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  hereditas  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  1)  eoltmies. 

Jh»  word  oivitas  ia  often  nsed  by  the  Roman 
wrtten  to  o^iesB  ai^  political  ooaunaniqr,  aa  CiT- 
itas  Antiochiensium,  dec. 

(Savigny,  Zeittckrifi,  t.,  dec.,  Ueher  He  EnUU- 
kung,  dec.,  ier  Latuutit ;  Heinecc.,  Syntagma,  td. 
Haubold,  Epicrisu  ;  Rossbirt,  GrundUnien  dcM  RSm. 
StehU,  EMeittrng  I  and  md.  BAHisaiiBiR',  and  Ci* 

FUT.) 

CLARIOATIO.   (1^  FwiALEfc) 

CLASSES.   {Vid.  Caput,  ConinA.) 

CLA'SSICOM.   (Vid.  Coaini.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.   (Vid.  Clavhs.) 

CLAVIS  («Aetf,  dim.  kJuiSIov),  a  Kery.  The  key 
was  nsed  in  very  eariy  times,  and  was  ^bably 
introduced  into  Greece  from£gypt ;  altbcnigh  Eo- 
ata^uB*  states  Uiat  in  early  timea  all  fiutenings 
were  made  by  dialns,  and  tt^  k^  were  compar- 
aUrdy  of  a  much  later  inTenti(»i,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Theodoras  of  Samoa  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  mm  is 
ascribed  by  Pansauiaa.   (Vid.  Baoma,  p.  178.) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovereo  at  Patapeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  (matrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
innteritti«  liraawhidi  keys  were  made.* 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  {jamtor*),  and  the  keys  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
npon  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,^ 


!  LiStnb.,  187,  ed.  CmmTi.)— S.  (Pro  Cwsiiia,  35.)— 3. 
ted  Horn.,  Od.,  ii.>— *.  (H.  N.,  Tii.,  87.)— 5.  (Auri«iii.,  De 
DoetriB.  ChiUt.,  J.)— B.  (Apuleiiu,  Mel.,  i.,  p.  33,  ed. 
Oad«nilnp.— CtuTaoit^  Sam.,  in.>— 7.  (StaiM.,  So  In,  iL, 


upon  a  knowledge  of  which  cnstom  the  point  of  the 

epigram  in  Martial*  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  fans- 
band's  house  after  marriaffs,  the  keys  <^  the  stores 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  wksa  a  wiSe  was 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  fimnlier;*  and  when 
she  situated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.'  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were,  how- 
ever, not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  niny,*  who 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  her 
rdaUves  fbr  having  fUluA  the  loek  of  the  i^oset  in 
which  the       of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  fonnd  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Ns> 
pies,  the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  vras  nsed  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  whidi 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  a«rved  to 
suspend  it  fi-om  the  porter's  waist. 


The  expression  mb  elm  wm*  eomsponds  with 
the  En^ish  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  k^  ;**  bat 
claviM  is  someUmea  used  by  the  Latin  anthOTs  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  like  those 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitting  an- 
other sort  of  lock,  which  Hautus  eaDs  elavit  Loco- 
ntca,*  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  mly  be  t^iened  from  the  inside,  snch  as  an 
stated  to  have  been  ori^nally  in  nse  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (06  yap,  <V  txTb^  ioar 
oTIt^eliSer,  h>doi>  rb  icaiatbv  mip'  Alypirriott, 
Koi  kaKiujt*).  These  are  termed  kjixi&la  uptnrrd  by 
Ari8toi*anes,"  ^auae  they  were  not  visible  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  ungultr,  daxan  cUviM,  by  Vir- 

S;"  bntthereading  in  this  passage  is  veiy  doubt- 
it  Other  writers  oc«isider  the  kXeiSia 
and  ebsM  jMomea  to  be  false  keys,  sudi  as  we 
now  cad^'  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in  familiar 
language,  adidunna wherein  consists  the  wit  erf* 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 

«'  iVbnniw  cum  itceat,  quid  agaauu,  adtdiera  cEcvu.'"* 
The  next  woodcnt  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  whidi  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  published  by  Lipsius.'*  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  turned  with- 
out a  certain  application  offeree ;  but,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  posh  back  a  bolt ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  teimed  xpvu- 
rat  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  "  latt^-keys"  in 
nse  among  us ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(cUmi  immittenda  fertmen}*),  it  would  be  almost  en- 

I.  (T.,  39.)— ».  (Cic,  Hiflipp.,  ii.,  M.}— I.  (Ambroi.,  Bpiat., 
Ti.,  I.)—*.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  J4.)--i.  (Vbito,  De  Ro  Rnrt.,  i.,  9S.>— 
8.  (Tibnll.,  I.,  Ti.,  Hi  II.,rr.,>l.)— 7.  (Lit.,  wwii.,  M.)  — 8. 
(Mot.,  n.,  i.,  67.)— S.  (ThM«.  ad  Antan,  in.)  — 10.  (Thra- 
moplL,431,  wLBrandb)— 11.  (Hamt.,  li.)  — 1^  (Hajrie,  ad 
loc.)— 13.  (SaU.,  Jngnrth.,  IS.)  — M.  (Ait.  Aiut.,  iii., M3.>- 
IB.  (Exeoia.  ad  TM.,  JtMn^  ii.,  S.)-U.  (Apnl.,  it.,  p.  KW,  vX- 
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CLA.VU8. 

tirdr  bsried  in  it,  the  jiag  only,  vfaich  lies  at  T^t 
angkB  to  tbe  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  beingTiB^ 
witbooL 

CtAVlJS(f:iof,74tf>f).aNaa.  In  the  snbterrs- 
oeooi  dimber  at  HycenK,*  wappouei  to  be  tbe 
iTtamnj  of  Atreoa,  a  Tiew  of  wbii^  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  GelTs  Unerary  o(  Greece  (plate  tl),  tbe  stones 
of  whidt  the  cylindrical  dome  is  conatructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendteolar  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
tbe  t(^  10  tbe  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  scrred  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  tbe  msMmry,  as  a  ooatins  for  the  interior 
of  the  clumber ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
laneu  works,  wbich  eerred  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  wbich  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
ebamben.*  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  aoneied  woodcpt.  of  two  thirds  the  real  size ; 
they  consist  of  88  pa|t8  of  copper  to  IS  of  tin. 


Tbe  writer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  an 
Etrsaeaa  tomb  at  Cnre,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
nner  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  np. 
Tbe  nasonrjr  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
ttudded  with  nails  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma- 
terul  to  those  given  ^ve,  upon  wbich  were  hung 
raln^  oraaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Naili  of  this  description  were  termed  trabales  and 
lMtT€^  by  the  Rmnans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  boikiing,  to  join  the  lai^  beams  {irtuia)  together. 
Hence  the  aOusion  of  Cicero,*  "Ut  hoc  beneficinm 
duo  trabtM  figeret  ;*'  and  Horace  anus  Necessitas 
frith  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,*  or  of  adamant,* 
vberewiOi  to  riTet,  as  it  were,  irrevocabliy  the  de- 
crees of  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
the  MAgamed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


whieh  the  atory  of  Heleager  and  At- 
^tta  ii  imbodied,*  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 

I.  (Kh^u^  le,  4  3.)  —  !.  (Hot.,  Cum.,  It!.,  iri.,  1.)— 8. 
rPMn»,TS.)— 4.  (Ven.,*i.,«.)— 5.  (CMiii.,l.,xiit.,  18.)-«. 
(U^  UL,  mr-  S  >— 7.  (Vanoigtic^  Antic.  lawm.  di  Pangia, 
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CLAVUS  GUBEIU7ACULL 

hand,  driving  a  aafl  whiA  A»  hMa  agafawt  the 

wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work- 
manship,* which  is  highly  ornamented  and  very  co- 
riouB.  Two  of  its  faces  are  given*  bat  Uie  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  tbe  four. 


It  is  difBcult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was 
phed.  Tbe  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
uever  intended  to  be  driven  by  tbe  hammer ;  nor 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  is 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra- 
neous material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  tbe  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship^buDding,*  and  to 
OTOament  doors,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan* 
theon  at  Rome  ;  in  which  case  the  head-of  the  nail 
was  called  buUa,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  aie  giren  at  page  181. 

The  soles  or  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sd- 
dier  were  also  studded  with  naUs,  thence  called 
"elavi  caligarii."  (Fii  CiuoA).  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  hut  sharp-pomted  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus,' 
Tirodi^ra  neifapuha  trvKVoif  koI  b^ioiv  fiTuatf.  Tbo 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  porpose-of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  claoarium.* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  tt(  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimns  Maximua, 
whic^  ceremotiywas  performed  by  the  preetor  Max- 
imns.*  In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.*  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  cre^ed  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  tbe  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitioua  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  tbe  time  to  afflict  the  city.womd 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.^ 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,'  which  VitruTins'  appropriately  tenna 
"  uua  ftt&enutfuft,  quod  titaS  a  Gracis  a^elUtur.** 
The  moder  itself  is  piiemaeulum ;  in  Gi«ek,  tr^dA- 
%tov.  Both  the  woids  are  accarately  distinguished 
by  Virgil," 
"  JpM  gvitnueida  reetorwHt,  ipie  mtgitter, 

SoTtatwnpu  wvif  cUmtmque  ad  lUton  torquet," 

and  by  Cicero.^*  Bnt  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  itutance,  by  Ennius : 

*<  Ut  clavum  rectum  teneam,  ruamqite  gubemem.*'" 

Olai  is  also  nsed  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way."  llie  true  meaning  of  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  tbe  woodcut  at  page  68,  in 
wbk^  a  ship  with  -its  rudder  is  represented  :  the 

I.  (Cnla«,It«nead'Aiitii|.,tMB.  T.,  pl.M.}— 9.  lVegtA,,\x,, 
M.)—S.  <b5i.  Jiid,Vl.,i.,7.)— 4.  (Twjit.,  Hirt.,  iii.,M.)-Jl. 
(Fostiu.    ».  Clw.  Aniwl.— Li».,»ii.,  8.-— Cic.  ad  Ati.,  i.,  15.) 

— U.  (Pro  Sert.,  0.)  -  is.  lOxagm  do.  ad  F«m,  IS.)— 
II.  flWu  Ib^.,  a.  V.)  ^ 
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CLATU8  LATUS. 


pole  by  which  it  is  Ihstened  to  Oe  tUp*!  tide  la  the 

cUmu.    {Vid.  GtniKKACDLtni.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaniDE  of  these  words  has  siven  rise  to  much 
dUShranoe  ofopinioo  among  modem  writers.  Sca- 
Hfer*  eoD^dered  the  davos  to  hare  beeo  ao  wna- 
ment  detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  buUa.  ( Vid.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shcHd- 
ders,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resemtding  the  head  of  a  naO,  Aatened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tonic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  bem  of  Uie  dress,  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom;  and  others,  again,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  pnrple,  or  with  omaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  in,  the 
fabric,  soi^  as  in  modem  language  would  be  termed 
figured." 

It  is  a  lemaritable  cirenmBtance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
xian,  consulu',  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est  trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembung 
the  accessories  above  enumerated;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  woold  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
teil,  if  the  danu  bad  been  a  thing  of  aubstanoe  e^ 
ther  affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  eoltMir,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  materi^ 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  he  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  princ^dee  of  art,  that 
the  BculptoT,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  mere  accidents 
of  colour ;  and,  consequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  representnl  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
ing, which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
to  he  1^  the  word*  of  Horace,'  latm  itmint 
feetore  dsmm,  seoDS  evideDtly  to  have  been  rqHe- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  claw  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
ec^m,*  hence  called  lunun  fvrpiira*  either  sewed 
to  Mas  dress*  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric' 

Claws  Latits.  The  dania  worn  tnr  the  Ramus 
vu  of  two  (hsbionB,  one  broad  and  the  other  nai^ 
row,  denominated  respectively  cZanu  Uoua  and  cla- 
IMS  anguttua.*  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tunica), 
cal^  Uierefore  tunica  latictavia  and  tunica  angutti' 
elavia  ;*  and  hence  the  word  clasui  ia  sometimes 
lued  aqnnte^  to  ezpreas  the  garment  itself."  The 
finmer  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  tbe  senatiaian 
order,"  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,**  and  laticlamu  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it.'*  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
eolonr,  extending  perpendicolarly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  ia  copied 
flnm  a  painting  of  Roqie  personilied,  formerly  be- 
loDging  to  the  Barberini  Ihmily,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  ttte  centre  of  tte  dieat 
Is  identmed  with  the  latos  davns,  becanse  fuaowSp- 

1.  (Bd  Tsnon.,  Da  Linf.  Lu.,  viii.)— S.  (FMiariu,  Da  B« 
VaMiwift,  iH.,  It.— BidmiiM,  Id.,  ].)-S.  (8•^  I.,  «L,  98.)— 
f .  (Acm  is  tfor.,  S«t,  L,  v.,  15,  "  Latam  clanm  pnrpnna  4i- 
riu")— S.  (Sut«  S;l».,  IV.,  T.,  4a.— (tuiiitU.,  S,  M.)— «. 
(Hot.,  En.  ad  Fit.,  10.)— 7.  (Feiliu,  a.  t.  ClaTat^-Qaintil.,  1.  o. 
— Vetns  LasicoD  Onec  Latin.,  Oep^ipa  Ire^^pitm,  Ckna.- 

Aniia.)-»7(VairMM.,  T.,  T,  7.)— 10.  (SaaL  Jiil.,  45.)— 11. 
lAcro.,  1.  c^-Oid,  Triit.,  IV.,  i_  J5.)— It  (Am!.,  Tib.,  ».— 
Vtfp.,  a,  4.)— U.  (Saab,  Oetn.,  K.) 


fvpa,^  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Valgaia 
Hiniea  clavata  purjrura ;  and  the  convene,  j;trwni 
mp^vpow  /uooJitVKoii,'  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quui- 
tas  CnrtiaB,*  "  Pvmina  twmas  meHam  sUm  taUt- 
turn  ertu."  In  diatfoetion  to  tbe  angnstos  dsTos,  it 
is  termed  fwrfm  m^,*  furfwrM  Utier,*  and  tbe 
garment  it  deoonted,  tmuoifettna,*  or  x"*^ 

Tae  tunica  laticlavia  was  not  bstened  round  ibe 
waist  like  the  common  tonic  which  is  worn  bj  tbe 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  the 
darus  might  lie  fiat  and  coaspicuonaly  over  tbe 
chest,*  whidi  accounts  for  the  alln^on  of  Syila, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Cesar  iwik  fr^nctm 
enim ,-  for  we  are  informed  by  Snetonins'  that  be 
was  tbe  only  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Utin 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  prctexta ;  bat  it  is  not  so  dear  whether,  du- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  RepoUie,  it  was  assumet 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admisrioo  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  jMamce  was  diffirent  at 
different  periods.'* 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latns  cbivus  was  also 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  tbe 
time  of  Anguatna,  as  a  prnade  to  entering  tbe  leii- 
ate-hoose.  Tbia,  however,  was  a  matter  of  pet^ 
sonal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individnal  right ;  fotit 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  famil; 
and  corresponding  wealth,'*  and  then  by  speciaJ 
favour  of  the  emperor."  In  such  cases  the  latin 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  vom 
until  the  age  airired  at  which  tbe  young  eqaestiias 
was  admiasible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relia- 
qaished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis- 
inclination on  bis  part,  or  any  other  circnmstances, 
prevented  him  from  ent^ng  tbe  senate,  as  was  tbe 
case  with  Ovid 

"  Curta  rcMtabal ;  clati  meiuura  coteU  t$i  ,- 
Mapu  erat  nottrii  viribiu  ilbtd  optu," 
But  it  seems  that  tbe  latus  clavns  coold  be  again 
resumed  if  tbe  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,"  and  hence  a  fickle  cbaiactei 
is  deaignated  as  one  who  is  alwiya  dianging  his 
davua?* 


1.  (Eaai.,  iii.,  SI.)— 1.  (Xeo.,  Omp^  viti.,  1,  t  ll-M-  (HI: 
iii.,  «.)-*.  {Jut- SaL,  i.,  10*.)-S.  (PKti^  H.  K,  miu.. 
— «.  (Sut.,  Syl».,  v.,  ii.,  M.)— 7.  (Died.  Sic,  Eclqf . »,  ^  »• 
•d.  WeculiDg.-  Strab.,  iii.,  9,  p.  448,  «d.  Siebeiik.}--«.  (QointtL, 
n.,  1, 138.)-«.  (Jol.,43.)— 10.  (CoqvareS««t-OctaT.,Jaj»U 
— 11.  (Ond,  Ttirt.,  IV.,  I.,  89.)— It.  (SUtn  *  ^ 

Dig.  94,  tit.  I,t.4S.)— IS.  (Sn«t.,  VaaiK,  9.— ncU.,  Asm.. 
17.— Plin..  Epirt.,  u., B.)— M.  (CwnparaTriatnlT-i^lT.'™ 
».)— 14.  (Hai.,M.,L,vi.,Sli— itL  (Haf,Stt.tIL,«iLiW 
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"  yml  iufufw,  eUmtm  mtlabat  m  kortu,*' 
The  btas  cisTaa  was  also  worn  by  the  priesta  of 
Stlnni  It  Cutbafe,'  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercoles 
■tCwUi;'  udDaiduaswere  aometimes  ao  decora- 
Kdi'as  weB  as  table-ekiths,  and  oorerieta  (jtoralia) 
'  fat  the  coQchea  upon  which  the  ancients  redined  at 
Aeir  oeate.* 

The  luos  daTQa  is  said  to  have  been  introdnced 
It  Home  \if  Tnllus  HostiUus,  and  to  have  been 
idopted  I?  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus- 
cans;* DOT  dues  it  appear  to  hsre  beat  confined  to 
wj  putjenlar  daas  doriDg  the  earlier  periods,  but 
10  have  ben  worn  by  all  rants  promiacuoosly.*  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.' 

CuTua  Arcvstits.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
toy  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
worts  execoted  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  and 
dwreftre  (be  same  difficulties  occur  in  attempting 
10  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar- 
ranr  than  the  other  is  eridmt  ftom  the  name 
■kiK,  as  vdl  as  frmn  other  qathets  bestowed  upon 
it— "ymiper  daTUs,'"  "aretnm  purpurn  lonien  ;*** 
and  that  it  was  of  a  porple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 
nc girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  erident  from  the  pas- 
ages  «i  Statins  and  Qniaetilian'*  ah^y  cited. 
Ttee  is,  moreorer,  reaaoo  fat  supposing  that  the 
ugnrtaa  dams  oonristed  in  two  narrow  stripes 
iBiiesd  of  one  tnoad  one ;  fbr  it  is  obserred  uat 
tbe  wnd  clarns  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
Hmnbei  when  the  tunica  laticlaria  is  referred  to, 
vbereas  the  plural  number  {davi)  is  often  met  with 
m  Rfareuee  to  the  angostidaTia ;  as  in  tbe  passage 
of  Qoisetfliaii  jtut  mentioned,  purpura  is  aii^Ued  to 
(kefcnier,and  pMrmratothe  latter  these  gar* 
BKtfB.  It  seems,  Uierefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
fMidaTe  was  distingnished  by  two  narrow  parple 
Knpei,  running  parallel  to  eaeh  other  from  the  top 
jo  the  bottom  of  the  tnnic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
trodmxd  below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepnl- 
dud  paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
^KtioB  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  fonale  fignre 
a  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti,'^ 
laments  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
t^nlar  tonic,  llie  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
I'cemetety  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
Knta  PrtBdfla,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
to  ibow  the  whole  extent  of  the  clari ;  but  the 
dress  sbe  wean  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
ihe  fcind  called  DalmatkOt  the  aleeres  of  which  are 
sbodtvatK. 


TV  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of  a  sim- 
■mt  kad.  representing  Shadrach,  Heshach,  and 


I.  tTmdL,  D«  pdL,  o.  4.)—*.  (SiL  lUL,  iiin  «.)—»- 
05«~Bmrr,  xW,,  it.— PatM.,  si)— i.  (Amm.  HarcalL, 
in..  TOL,  1>_S.  (plte.,  H.  N.,  is.,  6S.J-I).  (PliB.,  H.  N., 
"P^^-y-t-  (liT,  a..  7.)-8.  («Ut.,  SyW.,  V,  U.,  18.)-«. 
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(HiERUOHI.: 

Abednego,  from  the  XoaAt  of  Pope  CaOisto  on  the 
Via  Appia ;  aU  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunic  girt 
at  the  waiet,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  noder  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  that  we 
may  foirly  consider  it  to  aflbrd  a  conrect  «™p]ft 
<rf'  the  tunica  angasticlsTia. 


This  decoration  bdonged  prwerly  to  the  eques- 
trian order  for,  though  the  childien  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  iuve  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Angostan  praiod ;  for  it 
stated  by  Lampridius*  that  Alexander  Serems  dis- 
tinguished the  eqoites  from  the  senatores  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

*CLEM'ATiS  or  CLEMATITIS  (-a^/forif,  kXii-_ 
^arlrtf),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioscorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Spreoget 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minor  ;  the  other,  wtiich  is  properly  called  KXe/tarl- 
TIC,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  ClemaliM  ciirhosa.  The  term  xAij/jarif  is  derived 
from  KX^fut,  "  a  tendril"  or  *'  clasper,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant  The 
epithets  Safvou6^t  ("  laurel-like")  and  ofivpuottSnt 
("myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  xAauo- 
T*f,  as  well  as  that  of  KoXvywQtii^z,  "resembling 
^oXvyovov,  or  Knot-g^Bs."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinca  from  n'ncire,  "  to  bind"  or  "  encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.*  Hie  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  Uiis  plant,  in  cases  of 
.dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  luemOTrtiolides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,'  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  .with  red  or  purple 
ones.*  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  dypio^rCo.   Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis.* 

CLEPSY'DRA.   [Yid.  Horolooiuk.) 

CLERU'CHI  iKkwo&jnt).  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquned  lands  were  termed  KXtjpovxoi, 
and  their  possession  xXtipovxta.  The  earliest  ex> 
ample  to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights  {ljr7ri>6orai)  by  finr  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  &06.* 

In  ass^ning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
Efystem  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  io 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 

I.  (Patnc,  ii.,  86.— Lawid.,  Ala.  8«t.,  Kj—^  (L  a.)~M. 
liT_7.>-4.  (Diomr.,  1.  c— Bili»rbMk,  Flow  aaMM»,  p.  00.) 

-^(fidUMk,  L  cj25r(H«d,  V,  77.) 
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Banhnera.  Bach  a  lystaii,  howerer,  was  more 
me  betweeo  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Dorians, 
iD  tbeh-  conquest  of  tiie  Peioponnese,  and  still  more 
vemaricably  in  the  subjnntioii  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  kXii- 
pouxiat  dtfiiir  from  Utis  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  1  In  the  0nt  place,  the  name, 
its  tecbnical  sense,  was  «f  later  d^  and  the 
Greek  woidd  not  have  spoken  of  the  xX^povxitu  of 
Lycu^ns,  any  more  than  the  Roman  of  the  "  Agra- 
rian laws"  of  Romolus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
should  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sigfit  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  ^pUed.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween KXmoSxoi  and  amtnot  was  not  nmely  one 
<tf  words,  but  of  things.  The  only  object  of  the 
eariier  colonies  was  to  relieve  sniplus  popolation, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels lud  exiled  frcHn  Uieir  eountiy.  Most  usuaUy 
ttugr  oigiaated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
Indf^nmnt  oi;  and  lost  their  inteieet  hi,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  essmtial  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  x^povxia  that  it  ahonld  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  alwi^a  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The 
word  Kinptrnxitif  Bs  Wachsmnth  has  well  observed, 
oonveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
fannaUjr  qqim^riated;  whereas  the  Smutet  of  an- 
oent  tunes  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
•elves.  not  to  divide  those  which  were  abeady  oon- 
foered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  snbsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Swnetimes, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Lesbos,'  the  holders  of  land  did 
Mt  reside  spon  their  estates,  bat  let  them  to  the 
priginal  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  oT  these  xAfpoO^i  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  dtizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
cwacity  of  landhdders  of  Lesbos  they  eonld  scarce- 
ly liave  been  recognised  the  stale,  or  have  hnne 
aoy  c<Hporat«  rdaUoa  to  It.  Another  case  was 
where  the  sAqpojjxw  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  foimed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  frwn  exercising:  ttiey  used  the  Athenian 
eouits;  and  if  tbey  or  tiieir  children  wished  to  re- 
lum  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  coarse  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  then*  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:'  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  xX^povxtai  was  to  form  outpoets  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  -,  and  it  cannot  be  aapposed  that 
individnals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  tights  of  AUienian  citi- 
lens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  K%JipoOxoi  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  la  .£gina,  Scione,  Potidna,  and 
other  i^aoes,  where  the  original  eonminni^  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens,  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  emct :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  c<Hnmon  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jeakra^  and  dmd  of  the  ancient  in- 
hdihaBts  mtf^t  make  ttte  eokmiita  mote  entirely 


dqwudaal  on  Ibe  Bother  am».  It  aesM  imfm^ 

Us  to  define  aoearatdy  when  the  iaopoUte  iSom 
with  Athens  m^  have  eeucd,  ahhsii^siM^  caws 

undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  haa  been  raised  as  to  vhellter  the 
xXqpoSxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tribuuma. 
Probal^  this  deeded  a  good  deal  upon  tke  pros- 
perity of  the  oobmy.  We  cannot  cooeeive  Uut 
onies  which  were  established  as  militaiy  on^iMti, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  sitnations,  would  bw 
each  a  burden ;  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  impnib- 
aWe  that  the  state  would  unneceasarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  tnreviously  received,  wbeie  tbe 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  iad^tti 
for  the  exteasioa  and  permanence  of  bei  oolotal 
eetttements.  His  prindpal  object  was  to  pnnila 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  tba 
poorer  oitixena  to  a  fcntune  becoming  the  dip^  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  <^«8  of  person 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  tlie  state  pio- 
vided  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  ejqientes 
of  their  Jonnqr.  The  lainoule  of  divisim  doubt- 
leB  WW,  that  ill  who  wished  to  partake  ia  the  id- 
venture  applied  voluntarily ;  itwasthendetenniiKi 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  atfiAntei,  who,  liter 
death,  received  all  the  hoaonram  theioandei  of  i 
ooloay  {oUioT^). 

Tbe  Clerucbis  were  lost  bgr  the  battla  of  .£|0i< 
potami,  but  partiaUr  restored  oa  Ae  NVival  tf 
Athenian  power.  For  a  fidi  accoont  cf  them,  see 
Wachsmnth,  Hittarical  Antifuitia,  ^  &e,  S ;  Boekh, 
PuUie  Beon.  of  Athens,  ill,  18 ;  and  ttte  lelereoca 
in  Hennan's  Matutal,  vi.,  1L7. 

CLEXE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  (sAfTv^C  or  <^ 
Tflp«r).  The  Athenian  summcmOT  woze  not  offidil 
penons,  but  mer^  witness oe  to  the  praeraia 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  aotice  of 
the  action  thought  against  him,  and  the  day  upon 
which  it  would  be  requisite  fcNrhim  to  appear  befan 
the  iHYiper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam- 
ination of  tiie  case  might  commence.'   In  Aris- 
tophanes' we  read  of  one  Bummoon  oidy  beiai 
annoyed,  bat  two  are  generally  mentioaed  by  the 
oratora  as  the  usual  nomber.*    The  names  of 
the  sommoners  were  snhacribed  to  tbe  dedsn- 
tion  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  coone, 
essential  to  the  vejidity  of  aU  proceedings  founded 
upon  it.   What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  id 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  dUai  or  ypa^  :  bat 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  information  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  theaecniedii 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  fvdstftf  or  dovr 
ytXta),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  suouDons, 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In 
eidiivat  and  doKipaciat  also,  when  held  at  tbe  n%- 
nlar  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons, 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusatioo 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  lod 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  eiOm^  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  in  which  tiie  defendant  was  liaUe 
to,  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  office 
(vn-evdwof),  the  agency  of  eummoners  was  as  re- 
quiaite  as  in  any  other  case.    Of  the  ioKniaauu, 
mat  of  the  oratora  alone  hod  no  fixed  time  -,  boi 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  legal 
summons  {■Kp6oKXiimt\  bat  an  aoDoancement  lion 
the  prosecutor  to  the  aocosed  in  the  assembly  o( 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subacribing  tbemselvei 
lalaely  as  summonerB,  they  exposed  themselves  u 
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a  actini  (i^wfacA^nJcr)  it  tte  lalt  of  (he  ptrt^ 

•CLETHRA  (K%$^>,  th«  AUot.   (FaA  ALirog.) 
CUBANA'RII.    (Kii.  Catihibacti  ) 
CLIEN9  »  said  to  eontain  the  sane  dameot  ai 
tkenAtbmtyta  "hear"  or '^obey,"  and  is  accord- 
io^eoovned  by  NieMff  with  the  Gflnaan  word 
kKrigtr,  "a  depeadaat.** 

In  the  time  of  Cicelo,  we  find  patronos  in  the 
■COR  of  adriMr,  advocate,  or  deTender,  opposed  to 
dicBS  ki  the  aeose  of  tbe  pearaoa  defended,  or  the 
foaaahar;  and  this  nae  of  ttic  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  sUfl  see,  to  tbe  oiigiitBl  character  of  the 
pHroBoa*  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  librasr 
ted  atarc  ffUatmi}  was  ez|neasad  ij  the  word  pa- 
tfoooi,  aad  the  Mbartss  was  the  cliena  of  his  pa- 
trosas.  Aay  Romu  eitixea  who  wasted  a  protec- 
tor imgbt  attaidi  binoa^  to  a  iiatronis,  aad  weald 
tteac^nwanl  be  a  dieoa.  DistiDguished  Romans 
veicatoosdiDetimea  tbe  patroni  of  states  anddt- 
iet,  vtaieh  ware  in  a  eertahi  raUtioD  of  subjection 
or  frisDdihqi  to  Rome;  and  in  this  reqieot  they 
■If  be  eonpaied  to  colonial  agaata,  «r  peiaons 
amo^Qswho  are  employed  to  lode  after  flie  taller- 
oil  cf  tbe  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Roaaos  aoch  aerrioes  were  never  remunerated  dl- 
RCII7,  tboogh  there  might  be  an  indirect  remoner- 
ilioa.*  This  zcJationBhip  between  patroniis  and 
tiicMwas  iadicaled  by  thQ  wnd  dientela,*  wbidi 
iIm  FiBiasiud  Ibe  wh^  bo^  of  a  man's  clients  * 
Ii  tbe  Grade  writers  on  Roman  history,  patron  ns 
ii  iqitaeuled  by  ^rpovT&r^,  and  cliena  by  mJtarK. 

tit  dieatda,  bat  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
Ar  hacfc  as  the  records  or  traditioas  of  Rmiun  his- 
taiTCtfead;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  ocigiB  and  diaracter,  as  stated  by  IKonyaius,*  in 
aUA  the  writer's  tenna  are  tept : 

Roanhis  gave  to  the  eiirar/Mmu  the  care  of  reli- 
poa,the  bonmea  (apxetv),  the  administratkHi  of  jus- 
tice aad  the  administration  of  tbe  state.  The  V 
toTuai  (whom,  in  the  i»recedtng  chapter,  be  has  ex- 
fluied  to  be  the  n?^lo€)  had  none  of  these  privi- 
kges,  aod  they  were  also  poor ;  hosbajidry  and  the 
aenaaary  arts  of  life  were  'ttieir  occupation.  Rom- 
■tos  tbaa  iatmsted  the  i^toruuA  to  tbe  safe  keeping 
of  the  WfUwt  (who  are  Uie  ^warpldai),  and 
mitteieadi  of  them  to  chome  his  patron.  Tbiare- 
tatiombip  between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  si|B  Dimyeins,  i»tronia.' 

The  iditiie  rights  and  diUiea  of  patrora  and  cli- 
ents wen^  aeeorwng  to  Dionysias,  tbe  ftdlowfng : 

ns  piftin  was  the  \oa\  adfisCT  of  the  eUcns ; 
he  m  ihB  dieiit*a  goariiBB  and  noteetoi;  aa  he 
vai  the  gsardiaa  and  protector  of  lua  own  ehfldrsB ; 
he  aiajptaiaed  tbe  cli^t*a  suit  whra  he  was  wroiv- 
«d,  and  ddaided  him  v4ien  another  oon^daiaed  of 
kaag  wraoged  by  him :  in  a  word,  Oe  p^nm  was 
tlie  gnardian  d  Uie  client^  intereate,  both  private 
■1  pafahe.  The  cHeot  contributed  to  the  marriage 
pvtMBof  the  patm'a  daughter*  if  thepMron  waa 
low,  ad  to  his  laneom,  ot  that  of  bia  chiMreo,  if 
■bey  wen  taken  prfaoDoa ;  he  paid  the  ooaia  and 
vigBBofasnitYrtiiditheiNi^im  loat,  and  of  any 
pnaky  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore  a 
y  the  patron's  ezpeoaes  incnned  by  bis  dig- 
^^pB^  pabiie  dotiea,  or  fiOmg  the  boooorable  pla- 
M  n  Ibe  state.  Neither  party  could  aocasia  the 
or  bear  testimany  against  the  other,  or  gire 
™'m  againaa  the  otba.  This  relationship  be- 
t*MaFttnm  and  cKeat  aobeisted  for  many  genera- 
^"f^  «1  leamUiled  in  all  leqtects  the  relation- 
'^brUaDd.    Rwaathe  gtoiy  of  inuetrioas  fasu- 
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Ilea  to  hm  many  cKenta,  and  to  add  to  the  nnmber 
traosmitted  to  tb«n  by  their  ancestors.  But  the 
cUeats  were  not  limited  to  the  Anfurumt :  the  co)6- 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alU- 
ance  and  friCTdabip,  and  tbe  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrona  at  Rome ;  and  Uw  senate  fteqoenUy 
referred  the  disputes  between  sooh  states  to  their 
patrons,  and  abided  by  thehr  deefsioo. 

The  value  of  this  passage  eonaista  in  ita  eontabi' 
ing  a  tderably  intelligible  statement,  whether  true 
or  ftlse,  of  Uie  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  tbe  body  of  cli- 
ents, or  what  was  ttie  real  historical  OTigin  of  the 
dientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  dear  that  Dionyuus 
oodentood  the  Reman  atate  aa  origtanify  oonaistinB 
crf'petrieil  uid  plebefl,  uid  he  baa  said  that  flie  eli- 
enta  were  the  )^eba.  Now  it  appears,  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  dientea 
who  were  not  the  plebe,  or,  in  other  words,  dientea 
and  iriebs  were  not  eoavertible  terms.  This  pas- 
sage, tiwn,  may  have  liUle  historical  value  aa  eX' 
pIdidBg  tbe  origin  vl  tiM  eUenta ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Uie  dientela  bang  Tduntoiy  is  improb^ 
Ue.  Still  some^g  may  be  extraeted  from  the 
passage,  thooj^  it  ia  impoaaible  to  raeondle  it  alto- 
gether with  idl  other , evidence.  The  clienta  were 
ntrtservi:  (bfrr  had  property  of  tbdr  own,  ai«l  free- 
dom (lifartaf).  Consistently  Witt  tUapaaai^  they 
might  be  Roman  eitiaena,  enjo^ng  on^  the  eom- 
meroinm  mid  eonnnUum,  but  not  tite  aamagfum  and 
bone  res,  which  belonged  to  their  patrom.  {VH. 
CiTrrit.)  It  would  also  be  couHstent  with  the  atate- 
ment  d'DioayaiuB,  Uiat  there  were  free  men  in  tbtf 
state  who  were  not  patridi,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  ehentea ;  bat  if  such  persons  exlated  ia  the  eK^ 
best  period  of  the  Roman  atate,  they  most  have  hi- 
boured  nuder  great  dvtl  disabilities,  «id  this,  also, 
ia  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  bistmy,  omt 
is  it  iroprotMtde.  8aoh  a  body,  if  it  exiated,  must 
have  been  powerless;  bat  sooh  a  body  might  in 
Tarions  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealtb,  end 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebe  afterward 
was.  The  bodyof  cHentes  might  include fteedman, 
as  it  cortaidy  aid :  but  it  aeems  aa  asnmqMion  of 
what  refnfrea  proof  to  mfbr  (aa  Mebubr  doee)  that, 
beeanse  a  patienaa  eonld  pnt  hisfreedman  todeath, 
be  could  do  tbe  same  to  a  cfient;  for  this  invdvea 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  cKeots  were  originally 
slaves  i  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  haomi. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patroo  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  fi«admaa,  who 
bad  obtained  the  dvitae,  any  more  than  be  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  dieatee 
migbt,  eonaistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
per^rini,  vrbo  had  no  privHegea  at  a& ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persona  who  had  the 
omnmerdum,  if  the  eommereium  exiated  m  tbe 
early  ages  of  the  state.  ( Ttd.  Civitas.)  The  lat- 
ter class  of  persone  would  reqahe  a  patroans,  t* 
wb«n  they  might  attach  theaMotves  fbr  the  prote<v 
tim  of  their  prc^erty,  and  who  might  sne  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  aooonnt  of  the  (hers  aa- 
sumed)  indiility  Of  each  persooa  to  sue  m  their  own 
nameintheeari^ageeofReme.  {TU.'Bkmmatm.) 

Hm  Tdation  of  tbe  patmnia  to  the  cliena,  aa  n»> 
resented  hy  Dienyatna,  baa  an  aanlagy  to  Oepatrin 
potestas,  and  the  feim  of  tbe  w«d  patranoa  fi  eon- 
aistent  with  tltia. 

It  is  stated  by  Nlebnhr.  that  "if  a  elieot  died 
without  beira,  hte  patron  inherited;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  fteeAnso;  ihepqwera<ttM 
patron  over  whom  most  certainly  have  been  foaad- 
edorigtaialf  on  tbe  general  pmaliight.^-  This 
statement,  tf  it  be  correct,  would  be  eooaMnt  wilft 
the  viaai  patria  leMff  c«  tfaa  FBtaHj^ 
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'  Bat  if  a  eUens  died  wtfA  lirin,  ooold  be  iMto  a 
will!  ind  if  he  died  wtMoui  bein,  could  he  Bot  die- 
poee  of  his  prcqterty  will!  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heira,  who 
must  they  bel  must  they  be  Muilureie$t  bad  he  a 
ftmilia,  and,  cotwequmtly,  agnatil  CoaKATi) 
bad  be,  in  fact,  that  connabitim,  by  Ttrtue  of  which 
be  eonld  acquire  the  patzia  poteetasl  He  misht 
have  all  Uiia  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  nm  opttmo  jure ;  for 
he  had  not  the  bonorea  and  the  other  distinguUiing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
•tatemeat  of  Dtonysiiis,  be  could  not  vote  in  the 

.  oomitia  enriata.  It  is  not  pOMible  to  prore  that  a 
cdiena  had  all  tb»,  and  it  seems  equally  impoeuble, 
from  f<xi«tif'g  eridrace,  to  show  what  his  rigtUs  re- 
Hij  were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  ttie  clientele,  and  its  true  cbar- 
aoier,  were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  then  was  a  body  in  tiw  Roman  state,  at  an 
ean^  period  of  its  ezistenoek  wbioh  was  neither  pa- 
trietan  nor  client,  and  a  body  whidi  moe  ttid  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereini  pow- 
er :  but  our  luKHmdge  nthe  true  status  of  the  an- 
eimt  elienta  most  mnain  inexact,  for  tlie  want 
•offlctent  «Tid«iee  in  amount,  and  aofflciently  tnisu 

"^worthy. 

It  is  ■latadby  Uv;^  that  die  OSeaUm  had  votea 
iatbeeomitiaof  tbeoenturies:  thoywendieiefim 
registered  in  the  oeoaora'  botte,  and  ooold  have 

quiritarian  owneraliip.  (KuL  Cnmnmat.)  Thqr 
had,  therefore,  the  commercinm,  poasiUy  the  con- 
nutHum,  and  certainly  the  suflraginm.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dio^rsius  undetttood  them  to  hare 
the  aofflaginm  at  tba  oomitia  eenturiata ;  but,  if 
tudk  was  the  togal  status  of  a  eUena,  H  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  expoaition  of  their  relation  to  Um  patri* 
dans,  as  given  by  some  modns  writeiBt  em  be  al- 
together correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
patroooB  and  patrieius  were  originally  ooovertible 
tenna,  at  least  nntil  the  plebs  obtained  the  honoiea. 
From  tbM  time,  inaiqr  of  the  reasons  for  a  pewHi 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patrieius  would  cease ;  «ir  the 
plebeians  bad  acquired  political  importance,  bad  be- 
come acquainted  with  Uie  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  coo^tent  to  advise  their  clients. 
Hiis  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tiOD  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  dientela  or  the  later  ages  of  the  R^b- 
lic' 

Admitting  a  distinotioo  between  the  pMw  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  est^ilished,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  u  to  the  real  status  of  the 
dientea,  and  of  the  compositton  of  the  Roman  atate 
before  the  estate  of  the  ^ebs  waa  made  e^ial  to  that 
of  the  patriotana. 

This  queation  is  inTolred  in  almost  iDefirioable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attwnpt  to  diseuss  this  question  mast  be  pre- 
(aced  or  f<^wed  by  an  apology. 

CUENTE'LA.   {Vid.  Cliskb.) 

CLI'MAX.  ToaaaiRoii.) 

•CLINOFOIXIUM  lK3uvoir66im\  a  |lant  OeriTnig 
fta  name  from  the  resetnUanee  which  its  roond  flow- 
er beam  to  the  fiiot  of  a  couch  (xXii^, "  a  couch," 
mid  iro»t,  -6ioCf  "  a  fof>t.")  It  is  most  probaUy  the 
Clinopodivm  mlgare,  or  Field  Bdfiil,  as  Bauhin  and 
otbere  tliink.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinue,  how- 
ew,  it  is  the  same  as  the  SMiurtu  Gtom.  Sib- 
thnp  foud  it  on  tiie  mourtains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  ialasd  of  Crete.* 

CUTEUS  (iank),  the  large  shield  wont  by  the 
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Ore^  and  Ronana,  wbM  waaoilginaQyof  tcv- 

cuhur  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fint  wed  by 
Pnatus  and  Aeri«ns  of  Argos,*  and  therefine  is 
called  cUfsuB  Argoliau,*  and  likraed  to  mn. 
(Compare,  also,  dmrlia  imnoa'  Hanv,*  dnruiar  tiy 
«teA««c-*)  But  the  ehpeos  is  often  rqveeeeted  is 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  obbag  oval,  wtiiofa  sukn 
the  distinction  between  tiie  conmoa  baeUa*  tal 
that  of  Argoe. 

It  was  sometimes  madeof  osiers  twisted  togeth- 
er,* and  therefore  is  called  Irit,*  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  thai  covered  over  wiUt  vx* 
hides  of  several  folds  deqi,*  and  finally  bowt 
round  the  edge  with  nutaL* 

The  outer  rim  is  tennedd»Ttf,*[n>c,'*  mpt^tptia, 
or  jcmAof  {vii.  Airrrx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  b(i^aX6f  or  /ieo«if£Uoy,  Mmbo,  irtiidt 
served  as  a  sori  of  weapon  by  itself  (ettsetM  ws- 
b<mt  Ttfdiii^*),  or  caused  the  missiles  d*  the  enemr 
to  glance  off  ftom  the  shi^.  ItiaseenintiMaest 
woodent,  ftom  the  ooliDBD  of  I^aD.  Aapilu^oi 
some  other  proninent  eureaDenoe,  was  aoBBllBei 
placed  upon  the  j^ifaUr,  wbioh  was  eaBad  the 

0k. 


In  the  Hnneric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  to 
sopport  the  rtudd;  but  this  custom  was  sobM- 
qnently  discontinued  in  eonseqnenoe  of  its  great  u 
conveniance  (vui.  Baltsob,  p.  133),  and  the  fal»v^ 
log  method  was  adocrted  in  its  stead :  A  band jh 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  kowv,  was  idaced 
aoroes  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  cirde,  to  whidi  were  affixed  a  number  of  smaU 
iron  bara,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  w 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  beb>w  the 
mner  bend  of  the  dbow  Joint,  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  q>pBratu8,  whhsh  ia  said  to  bare 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,**  was  termed  'b:^ 
or  ixaifn.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
Amig  (irt^MTof),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distamw.  : 
so  that  k  formed  a  succession  of  kwps  all  nxuKl, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  bis  hand  \ 

yn-xuav  x<pa'*)-  The  annexed  woodMt, 
whieh  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  wfll  leadntw 
aooount  intelligible.    It  is  taken  from  one  of  uH  I 
terra  ootta  vasee  published  by  Tiscbbein."       _  ■ 
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CLOACA. 


At  the  doie  of  a  war  it  wu  eoBUnnarj  for  the 
Greek!  to  nspaid  their  ahi^ds  in  the  temples, 
when  the  wopraxec  were  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren- 
da  tbem  DBBerrieeaMe  in  case  of  any  sodden  or 
pofoUr  oQtbreak  ;  which  ctistom  accounts  for  the 
tbmof  Danostbenes,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha- 
Ki,'  wlMi  he  saw  them  hanging  tip  with  their 
biDdleiOB. 

Aceocding  to  Liv;,*  when  the  censoa  was  insti- 
tuted br  Serrins  TuUins,  the  first  class  only  osed 
die  thjiinu,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  tcu- 
(ni  ScmrH) ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
mni  pay,  the  eUpeaa  was  discontinaed  altogether 
Iv  the  Sabine  tcutun.*  Diodoms  Sicolns*  asserts 
tkat  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
ajnin,  and  that  il  was  subsequently  changed  for 
italrflhe  l^rrhenians,  which  was  round. 


"Ttc  Rosan  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 
'MwdetBea,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
V  tbe  heroic  feats  of  tlieir  ancestors  ;*  or  with 
^  portraits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
P^f^i^  beautiful  gem  frooi  the  antique,  in  which 
^  Spre  of  Victory  is  represented  inBCribios  upon 
'  'upnithe  Dame  or  merits  of  Bome  deceased  bero. 

ueh  nMier  had  also  his  own  naooe  inscribed 
opon  ka  ihield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 
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his  own  when  the  order  was  given  to  unpile  arms 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  tmder 
whom  he  fought.* 

The  clxjmii  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.   (Vwi.  Bith>,  p.  150.) 

CLITE'LLE,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefore 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.*  In  Italy  they 
were  commonly  used  with  mulea  or  asses,*  but  in 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  hoT3es,  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
from  the  column  of  Trajan ;  and  Plautus*  figura- 
tively  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a  load 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  charged, 
as  homo  cliUUaritu. 

^  • 


A  paiticolar  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which,  fVom  their 
undulations  in  hill  and  vidley,  were  thought  to  re* 
semble  the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitellc' 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaulta,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aquae- 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smaller 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,^  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  cany  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit* 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny* 
as  urba  pensiltM. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,**  and  which  was  fonned  to 
cany  off  the  waters  brongbt  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabnun  and  valley  of  the  Fo- 
mm.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  Is  a  mark  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  work  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  build  ing-stoue  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  many 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant-' 
ed  in  public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino.''  This  cloaca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innennost  of 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  H  palms  long  and  i\  high,  and  joined  to- 
gether without  cemeot.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Qoatk-irrona. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  intula  Tiierin*, 
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still  remainB  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.*  It 
is  lepresented  in  the  annexed  woodcat,  with  the 
•djaoeat  buildings  as  tfaey  still  exist,  the  modern 
bbria  tmly  whidi  encumber  the  site  bdog  left  oat 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  itifui(a,  veka)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Ckxtca  Maxima,  will  no  Irager  ap- 
pear iwaediUe  fkom  the  duneaaions  siTeD  of  this 
■tapendoua  woifc;  bat  it  most  still  be  bome  in 
mind  that  the  Tchicles  of  the  Ronuuu  were  much 
■mailer  than  oar  own.  Dion  Cassias  also  states* 
that  Agriiqm,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny*  probably 
•Bodes  in  the  ex^ession  wht  niter  nmigata ;  and 
tb^  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embonehores  thixMi^  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  ivid.  Cahaus),  are  atm  farther  testified  by 
the  exjdoits  of  Nero,  wtio  threw  down  the  seweta 
the  unfortonate  viotims  of  hw  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaea  Sftaima  fonned  by  Tarquin  extended 
only  from  the  Foram  to  the  river,  but  was  snbse- 
qamUy  continued  as  far  op  as  the  Subora,  of  which 
branch  some  Testiges  were  discoTered  in  the  year 
i743t*  HUs was  the  erypta  Svtens  to  which  Jutc- 
nal  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
cloaca  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
partly  by  the  treasoiy,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
called  doocarntm.^  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
oensora ;  but  onder  the  Eminre,  particular  officers 
were  anwinted  for  that  pnrpoee,  ehacarum  euratortM, 
mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,*  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.* 

EAOnHZ  AIKH  (xXomTr  iUri),  the  civil  action 
for  theft,  was  brou^t  in  the  usud  manner  bdTore  a 
dictetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier**  In- 


fen  to  bare  been  under  tbe  preeideneyof  theihn. 
mothetc,  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred  hn  u- 
cnsatinn  by  way  of  ypa^  or  dU^.  We  lean  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Denmlbenes,*  that  the  erimiaal, 
upon  conviction,  was  oUtged  to  py  twies  the  Tihe 
of  the  tbefl  to  the  |daintiff  if  the  latter  rec^iveTed 
the  specific  thing  atoleo  ;  that,  failii^  of  thia,  be 
was  bound  to  reimbune  him  teafoU,  that  the  tout 
might  inflict  an  additiiH»l  penalQr,  and  tbat  tlte 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  tbe  stodcs  (mdM^of) 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  sonte  cases,  i 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  pennitted  by  tbe 
Attic  tew  to  enter  tbe  bonee  in  which  he  snpeeted 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  ioBtmite  a  eearci 
for  It  (tep^y);*  but  we  are  not  infbnned  wbit 
powen  be  was  sapplied  with  to  eoibrce  this  light 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  ptoMcniu 
might  proceed  by  way  of  700^,  and,  when  tbe  d^ 
linqoent  was  detected  in  the  act,  Vy  imytiji  or 
iflYVnt-  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
dnc^mc  was  attached  in  ease  the  praeeenlorhiled 
in  estaUidiing  bis  ease ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff 
would  often  consider  them  as  lees  eUgiUe  meana  of 
obtaining  rediees.*  b  Uie  aggravated  oasea  of itcil- 
ing  in  tbe  daytime  property  of  siMter  anMont  thu 
60  drachmB,  or  by  ni^^t  anytfamg  irtiatseever  (tad 
upon  this  occasion  tbe  owner  was  peraiitied  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  tbe  d^jnredator  in  hia  flight), 
the  moat  trifling  aitide  from  a  gymnaainm,  or  vij- 
thing  worth  10  drachms  fraai  Ute  ports  or  public 
baths,  tbe  tew  expressly  directed  an  iinyuyi  to 
tbe  Eleveo,  and,  upon  eonvioliMi,  the  death  ^  Oe 
offboder.*  If  tbe  7100^$  were  adopted,  it  is  pvbi- 
ble  that  the  ponuwment  was  fixed  bj  the  coart-, 
but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  coovictioD  in  a 
i5ut9,  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  jnropei^,  tbe 
disfrancbisement  {irifUa)  of  the  eriminal  wonldbs 
a  necessary  incidemt  of  convtotion.* 

•GLTM'ENON  (sAd^wiw), «  plant,  about  whicb 
the  aothoiitiaB  are  moob  at  varianoe.  Sfttagi, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  tbe.  oiw>- 
ion  of  Fabina  Cohunca,  who  held  it  to  be  tbe 
SeenmniM  vtrwikmlMliu.  Sibthor^  bovrever,  cos- 
tends  for  tbe  GMMflfmAw  Mpiwia,  cr  Gicat  Bind- 
weed.* 

*CLUREA,  a  very  smaU  species  of  Fish,  faai, 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  tbe  Po.  and  which,  as  be  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  lai^  kind  of  fisb  named  Al- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attacbing  itadftoa 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  pmbihtj 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  pcu^Ucal  animata 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  otber 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood;  pertkapB  to  a  species  «f 
small  temprey.*  In  modem  ichthyology,  the  mw 
Clufta  has  been  assigned  by  linnKoa  to  tbe  iriKde 
beiring  family.* 

CNAPHOS  (jcvafv).   {Tid.  To««wiTifii.) 

*CNEO'RUM  {Kvii^X  according  to  Stackbooae 
-and  Spcengel,  the  Da.phn*  Cnwruwi.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  wiUi  the  im^ffrpOT' of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  menticHied  Xnf  the  ancient  writeis,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  waa  the  mne 
remaAable  for  its  perfnme.  The  Ciuinm  is  the 
Cmm  spoken  of  in  tiie  Oeoi:giC8  ot  Viigil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  Hie  wlu4e  goestion  is  Inlly  dis- 
cussed by  Martyn." 

*<?NICUS  or  CNECUS  {xvlittK,  Kv^m\  a  species 
of  {daot,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  C«r  Ata« 
Btne&eiiu,  bat  iiliieAi  tiie  eomnmitator  on  Mesne, 
tbe  translator  of  Avioenm,  Bodoaeos,  ABston,  aad 
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apiei^ei,  cflBcm-  in  settiD(  down  for  the  CtrtiHomu 
mtsnMa,  or  BaMard  Saffioo.' 

•CNIFS  V  SCNIPS  (nw^,  nvt^),  a  namerooB 
gam  <f  iBMcfi,  which  pf^y  upon  the  leave*  of 
tree*.  Hwt  form  the  AfkU,  L.  The  Cnipe  is  of- 
tra  eoaftnnded  with  the  cwvw^.* 

•CNIPOL'OGUS  (mml^Tvc).  the  name  of  a 
M  brkfly  Miieed  hy  AriMtrtto.'  Aeeoiding  to 
QeflMTT  it  ii  the  white  Wagtail,  or  MotaeOta  dht. 
Aiwtatle  tocrihea  it  as  of  an  8^7  coloor  {mmHou- 
%),  aal  mrked  with  apota  (Kardtrrurrtir),  and  as 
hanag  a  little  cry  (fwvei  tt/uxp^).  This  accoant 
(Bits  -nrj  the  MtoUalU  A.,  and  its  cry  of  ^vif, 
gmL  II  ii  nakedly  the  Oreek  natnralists  among 
tb/Bwm^mjm^  and  the  MotaciUa,  it  ia  well  kitown, 
ukas  as  Bon  havoc  among  flies,  gData,u)d  small- 
er inseets  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.* 

GOA  VESnS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
ntiaas  Latia  anUkora,  bat  moat  frequaiUy  and  di»- 
tiaetly  ^  the  poeta  61C  the  Augustan  age.*  From 
duir  eipieisiuaa  we  lean  that  it.had  a  great  de- 
ins  of  traaapareaoy,  thM  it  was  remaritaMy  fine, 
that  it  was  ehiedy  wmv  Iqr  women  of  loose  rfqwta- 
lioi,aRdthat  it  WM  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
liehed  with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
la  kare  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  waa 
t/u  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tuB  a  hi^odebrity  fi»r  the  manufhctures  of  that 
iriai*  The  ™*»^  modent  ia  from  a  paiiting 


dtseoremd  at  Pompeii*  It  reprefenta  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  toaie  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspoiid  to  the  deMsriptioD  of  the  Cob  vestis. 
Ho-  headdnaa  is  ef  the  kiad.  eaDed  cwp^foXof  in 
Gmk,  aid  nerienfam  ie  Latin,  whhdi  also  oooars  in 
tIfBieoBpue  187. 

COA'CTOR.  Tlus  name  waa  applied  to  oollect- 
m  of  Tsrioos  aoits,  s.  ^ .,  to  the  servants  of  the 
inUtnai,  or  formers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
Iceied  the  rereiuiea  for  diem  ;*  also  to  Uiose  who 
"*wied  the  BMMQjr  flrom  the  pordiasen  <tf  things 
■bH  at  a  piAlic  aaetioB.  Horace*  infennB  na  that 
fa  father  was  a  coactor  of  ^is  kind.  Moreover, 
the  mvaats  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
6aa  MQeeting  their  debts  for  Uiem."  The  "  coao- 
agminis"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
tte  Ksr  of  a  line  frf  march. 
•COCALIS  {KiviJuc  n6  sfTmi),  the  Agrattmm* 


,  L  fftiiitaMt.,  L,  » ;  Ti^  i^Vitmm^  187.-^Uuim, 
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GUktfo.  Its  English  name,  Coni-Co<AIe,  is  evi- 
dently  derived  from  the  ancient  aHiellation,  as  A4- 
amii  remarks.* 

•COCCUM,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermes).  The  Quercm 
wea^/cra  ia  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  (caecum,  cocetu)  that  tiie 
teim  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  eoecuM  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Aua  Hinoi't 
and  Africa.* 

'COCCYCEA  (KOKKvyia),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  anid  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  fiir  the  Shu 
cotimu,  L.  It  appeara  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod- 
em Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  il* 

•COCCYME'LEA  (xoKicvfiriXia),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Isidorus  saya,  "  Coaymela,  quam  Latini  ob  coloram 
fnaatm  vocon/,  cujua  generis  Damascena  melior." 
Sprnigel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Pnimu 
inaitiaa,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  weD-known  apecies  of 
plum.  Sibthotp'a  anthority  is  m  fkvour  of  the  Pru- 
mu  iomestiea.  The  Damask  plums,  or  ra  Kara 
AofioaKiivdv,  of  Galen,  are  much  coDu&ended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

*COCCYX  (K6KKvf}.  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  CwtUut 
canonu.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modem  naturalists,"  obserres  Griffith,  "  we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
wiUi  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds  :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em-, 
^oiyed  to  give  to  tbia  speeiea  manners,  babita,  and 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals.'" The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modem  Italians. 

*II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
CuoUms,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gamed,  or  Rotdiet;  m 
French,  Rouret  or  Refait.^ 

*C0CCO'NES  (K^xxuyer),  the  seed  of  the  i^mies 
granata,  or  Pomegranate.* 

*COCH'LEA  (KoxUat),  the  SnaU,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Hc/icef. 
one  of  which,  the  HeUs  pomatia,  or  ediWe  snai^ 
was  much  used  ^tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  as  aa 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks^ 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  with  the  /fctis 
fnuicum  and  the  H.  arbiutontm.*  "  The  Qses  of 
the  HeUee*,  or  Snails,"  observes  Griffith,  *'  are  not 
veiy  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  eniectaUy  the  garden-saaOa  {H.  fo- 
tHsria,  L.),  serve  for  the  aUment  of  man  in  mia$ 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  PIiny,>*  con* 
sumed  great  quantities  of  them ;  and  tiiey  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  aa> 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  dttentioo  te- 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  paifcs  or  d» 
pAts,  and  of  fattening  them  with  paitiouar  aubstan- 
ces.  The  beet  came  fhnn  the  island  of  Astjpalea, 
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OH  of  the  Cycladea ;  the  smallest  froia  Reate,  Id 
the  Sabiiie  teirhory,  and  the  largest  (ittra  IllTria. 
The  Romans  also  peatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
ei^t  0^  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of*  warrens,  and 
ftttened  them  there  with  cool^ed  meat,  flom*,  &c. 
It  was  FolTius  Hiiptnos  who  firat  conceived  the 
idea  o(  this,  a  short  time  previoas  to  the  civil  war 
between  Prawey  and  Csaar.  He  catefiilly  separa- 
ted eadi  qwoes,  and  sncceeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
Tida^  whose  shells  contained  octoginta  quadranu*, 
aboat  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Hiny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion  in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,^  after  whom  he  writes, 
aaya  the  aame  only  ooncemins  tbe  Atrican  ^edea, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimenaiona.  It 
does  not  qq>ear  that  this  mode  <tf  .educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  tim^  for  Ua- 
erobiua  says  nothing  about  it."* 

CO'CHLEA  (ko^A/oc),  which  properiy  means  a 
naD,  was  also  need  in  several  ottier  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  me  of  tbe  mecfaaaioal 
powers,  so  named  ftom  its  apirat  fiirm,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  at  a  shell  The  woodent  an< 
Mated  lepreaenta  a  olotliea-piesa,  Aom  a  ptinting 


mi  the  wan  of  the  Cbaloidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Fmnpeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
(escUee)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
Ihira  presses. 

A  screw  of  tbe  same  deseiiptioa  waa  also  used  In 
ofl  and  wine  presses.*  The  Uiread  of  the  screw,  for 
iriiidi  the  Latin  language  has  no  anm^Hriata  tenB, 
is  called  irtputoxXim  in  Greek. 

U.  CocBLBA  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pomp 
far  raising  water,  inrented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  erer  ahwe  been  caUed  tbe  Archime- 
dean screw.  It  Is  described  at  length  by  TitniTtna.* 

A  pomp  of  this  kind  was  need  for  discharging  the 
hOg^-WBter  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  direotiona  of  Archimades.* 

III.  OooBLBA  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  thiou^  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
fiom  their  dens  into  the  arena  (tf  the  amphitheatre.' 
'It  oonaiatedof  aoircnlaroage,i9en  on  one  side  lite 
a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  md  witlkin  a 
tittsO,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
Anndling  hospitals  of  Itidy,  termed  nu,  so  that  any 
particular  beairt  could  be  rempved  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibility  o(  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 
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•ame  time;  awl  fliereftn  H  to  rsenaimaided  {* 
Varro*  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  n  Hut 
■the  person  could  go  in  and  oat  without  sflbidiDg 
tbe  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying' amy,  Sduteider,' 
howerer,  maintains  that  the  codUea  in  qnestioB  was 
nothing  man  tbao  a  portcullis  {catafiaveUi)  mul 
by  a  screw,  which  intcopretatiou  doea  not  appear  n 
probable  as  ^e  one  given  s^ve. 

COCHLEAR  (KoxXi6piov)  was  a  kind  of  aoea. 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  wiA  a  pout  tl 
one  end,  and  at  tbe  other  vras  broad  and  boOowlike 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  nsed  fix 
drawing  snails  (eoeUea)  out  of  their  shells,  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  aA  tbe 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Maitiaf  mo- 
tions both  these  usee  irf  the  cochlear  : 

"  Sum  coMeiM  haiilu  nec  nm  mrau  lUSu  mi."* 

CwAileaT  waa  also  the  name  given  to  a  nuH 
meaaore  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rbeaiu> 
us  Fannius,  it  was  ^  of  the  cyathns. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  eoiejv  as  dssAs*  aad 
Clodnw,  doufrBM  BoA  cfiwfrMM,  Mub  and  ok. 
Cato*  aUn  need  the  form         in  the  same  sease  B 
whidi  afterward  codex  was  used  exdosively.'  The 
word  original  aigni&ecl  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anyUiing  etunpoted 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  omall  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  wbicb  may  oiigiiullr 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  coinavcl- 
ed  of  aeveial  roughly-hewn  fdanks  nailed  tog^tet 
in  a  rude  and  simjde  manner,  vrere  called  «wfw 
dieaiia,  or  codiecria,  or  taudieea*   Tbe  snmante  (f 
Caudez  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
to  this  signification.    But  the  name  codex  wae  es- 
pecially api^ied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  togetbei 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  puTpose  of 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  paieb- 
ment,  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shqn  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  ai^lied  to  them.' 
tbe  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  an}lied  to  tbe  tal>- 
let  on  which  a  bill  waa  Mrritten ;  and  the  Inbtme 
Comeliua,  when  one  of  his  cfdleagues  fwbade  hii 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scrib^  read  it  hkudf 
(UgUaiktmnaaii^*).   At  a  atill  later  period,  dorinf 
the  timeof  thefflnperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  Ike 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  iudividaals  or 
by  public  authority.   See  the  following  artidea. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGEItl- 
A'NUS.  It  doea  not  appear  quite  ceitaia  if  tbii 
title  denotes  one  ccdlection  or  two  coUectionB.  Ihe 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  wore  two 
codices,  compiled  reflectively  by  Gregotiaflus  aoi 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seons,  incorrectly,  called  Gregorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregoiianus  consisted  of  thir- 
teen books  at  lea^  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  thia  codex  begm  wUh  constitB- 
tiniB  of  Septimiua  Sevems,  and  end  with  Diocletian 
and  Haximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogeniantii,  w 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  nuty,  perhaps,  have  ctmsisted  of  one  book 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  sun>tement  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  ol^  the  wier.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  alwam  placed  after  that  of 
Oregorianos  when  thia  code  la  quoted.  According 
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to  the  Connkatkiiies,  the  Codex  of  Hennogenianus 
ilgo  contaiKd  constitatioiiB  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
ihtian  U,  wfaidi,  if  true,  would  bring  dovn 
eixnpaer  to  ■  tfane  some  jrean  later  than  the 
iet|D  of  CoDttantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
gennanjr  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
vete  IM  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know :  they  were  the  work  of  private  iodividu- 
ab,  but  apfarently  aoon  came  to  be  considered  as 
luihority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
by  the  &ct  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
bdag  fonned  ob  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria< 
BOB  and  Hanmgeniangs.^ 

CODEX  JU^INIANEITS.  In  FebmaiT  of  the 
year  AD.  628,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
conaistiHgoftCT  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  fanperiil  ooostitations.  Among  these  ten  were 
Ttiboniioos,  who  was  afterward  em^oyed  on  the 
Digesu  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Tbeophilos,  a 
tMchsrcflawatConBtantinaide.  ThnwrmmiMimi 
na  directed  to  oomple  one  code  from  those  of 
Gi^oriaana,  HermogenianuB,  and  Theodoaios,  and 
abo  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
Hdbseqaatly  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
ors, and  from  the  oooBtitntions  of  Justinian  himself. 
The  instnictioaB  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
povcRd  them  to  omit  annecesssry  preambles,  repe- 
a6oat,  oontnidicttona,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
pns  Uie  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
BMnUiued  m  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
QDder  ^pnpriatfl  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vuy  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
aBghtke  aeccasaiy,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
n  tbe  serenl  coDBtitntiooa,  by  preserving  the  dates 
iBd  the  codboIb'  names,  and  also  by  arrangbg  them 
mder  tbeir  sereral  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
Ihe  coQecCion  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
19  vdl  as  oonstitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four- 
lea  EiOBlhs  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  VIS  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
dued  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
doived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  bindinc  force, 
nd  that  the  new  code  alone  shooM-be  referred  to 
as  of  kAl  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institiitiones, 
Were  coa^ded  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
snbseqaeoUj  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  coQstitntiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
empenr.  TUi  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
eevaiy ;  and^  accOTdinf^,  a  commission  for  that 
pinpaae  wis  ^^ven  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheas,  a 
disttoguiahed  teadier  et  law  at  Beiytus  in  Phoeni- 
ca,  sod  Uiree  others.  Tbe  new  code  waa  promul- 
fttd  at  Coaatantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
SM,  and  the  use  of  the  deciaionea,  the  new  conati- 
wiones,  and  irf'tbe  6nt  edition  of  the  Jnstinianeas 
Codex,  was  finbidden.  The  second  edition 
^  cdito,  rtpeiU*  prtd^tic,  Codex  repetita  ^aUctUh 
•u]  is  the  csode  that  we  now  possess,  m  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
Bot  known  bow  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
laiwi  Tlie  oonstitutiones  are  arranged  under 
tbrir  several  titles,  in  Uie  order  of  time  and  with 
Oe  SUMS  of  tbe  onperora  by  whom  tbqr  were 
teapedively  made,  and  their  dates. 

TW  eoostituttons  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
hsA  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  me  imme- 
ditte  SKeessors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
ctrcaMtaace  owiog,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  eadier  codes  in  the  eompilatioD  of  the  Justinian 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earlier 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowled^  of 
many  of  them^uld  be  derived.' 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers) 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian code  and  the  Novellie.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  correspoads,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  tbe  Digest  are 
distiibuted,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  Is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  Tbe  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest;  and  Uie  three  firilowingboiAa 
ot  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  tite 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Cod6,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective* 
ly,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  foUowtug  parts  of  tbe 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  Uie  second 
edition."  Several  constitutionB,  v^ieh  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  restored 
by  Cbarondaa,  Cujacius,  and  Contius,  from  die 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Jubib.* 

CODEX  THEODOSIATIUS.  In  the  year  428, 
TheodosiuB  II.,  commonly  called  Tbeodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight-persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generales  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  tbe  model  of  th^  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  (ad  nmililudinem  Gregoriani  tt 
ffermogeniani  Codicu).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the  commissionera 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
Uie  head  of  both  c(nnmi8sion8.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  Uw  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  flrat  commission  did 
not  accomdUsh  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(488)  the  Code  was  ibrwarded  to  Valentinian  HI., 
the  son-in-law  of  Tbeodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Tbeodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
(novella  eonstitutionetj,  which  had  been  made  since 
the  pubhcation  of  the  Code ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  tbe 
Western  Empire.  So  tons  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novelles 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Tbeodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novella 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemios,  De  Bonia  Vacaatibns,  A.D.  466. 

The  Codex  Theodosianns  conststs  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 
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e,  exist  io  their  genniiie  state.  The  books  an 
ded  iato  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdiTided  into 
ions  or  laws.  Tbe  raluable  edition  of  J.  GoUi- 
dus  (6  Tols.  fol.,  Lugd.,  1666,  re-edited  hj  Rit- 
Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  containa  the  Code  in  iu 
plete  fonn,  except  the  first  Ave  books  and  the 
nning  of  the  si^  for  which  it  was  neoesearjr 
se  the  epitMoe  contained  in  the  Breviarinm  (vid. 
VI1.B10M).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jut  CivUe  Aiae- 
iniaiuwm.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
BfeTiarium  at  Milan  by  Closaius,  and  of  a  Par 
eest  of  the  Theodoiian  Code  at  Taha  by  Pey- 
haa  oootributed  largely  b(Ah  to  the  critical 
vledge  of  the  other  parta  of  this  code,  and  has 
id  namerous  geDoine  omutitoiioiu  to  the  first 
bo^  partic«larir  to  the  first  Hand's  dia- 
Ties,  also,  hare  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
'  books. 

lie  extract  or  epUome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
BreTiarinm  is  scanty ;  383  laws,  or  fiag- 
ts  of  laws,  wen  omitted,  which  the  disooreries 
kwaioB  and  Peyron  bare  redooed  to  300. 
tie  Novells  Conatitotiones  anterior  to  the  time 
ustinian  are  collected  ia  six  booka  in  the  Jw 
le  AntejuMtmantum. 

le  commission  of  nieodoaiaa  was  empowered 
rraoge  the  coiutilutionea  according  to  their 
act,  and  under  eadi  snlneet  according  to  the 
r  oS  time ;  to  separate  uose  which  contained 
rent  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
>r  Buperfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
m  Code  diflera  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
!  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiasticom 
le  beginning,  while  that  of  Tbeodosius  in  the 
book  treau  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
.,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  treat 
a  privatunL  Tbe  order  here  obaerred,  as  well 
1  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
el,  was  the  order  of  the  pretorian  edict,  and  of 
n-itera  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
relating  to  tbe  jua  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
IS  with  crimes.  The  lawa  relating  to  the 
stian  Church  ara  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
last  book.  It  is  obvioua,  from  the  circomstan- 
lader  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 

I  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 

the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  fonner. 
Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  baaia  of  the 

■  of  Hieodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  it  was 

■mixed,  with  an  inteipntatimi,  in  tbe  Visigoth 
Rcanana  (vuL  BaBTUKiim);  and  the  Burgon- 
I«x  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 

WQsonim,  was  founded  upon  it. 

JDICI'LLUS.   (Fid.  TasTAMEiiTDK.) 

DE'MPTIO.   {ViA.  MiKKuoK.) 

;ENA.  As  the  Roman  meala  are  not  always 
riy  dtBtingaiahed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 

II  under  the  most  important  one.  Tbe  folkjw- 
irticle  iadeaigned  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
liar  day  of  the  Romans.  4fo  one  who  remem- 
the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
ur  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
!ct  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
iply  to  any  cmnderable  period  of  time.  It  wilL 
ce  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
iciety  in  the  Augustan  age,  noticing  uicidental- 
tte  most  remariuible  deviations,  either  on  the 
of  primitive  simpUcity  or  of  late  refinement. 

he  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
the  day  was  the  jentaadum,  a  word  derived,  as 
ire  would  have  us  believe,  a  j^wnio  tUvendo, 
anawering  to  the  Greek  iutparutfiSc.  Festus 
ns  tliat  it  was  sbo  oaUed  jmtmtwufa  or  atkiiMt. 
ngh  by  no  means  onoonuDOo,  it  does  not  aiwear 
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to  have  been  osoal,  exeq*  in  Uie  case  otMbm, 

or  sick  persons,  or  the  kzurioas,  or,  as  Mbuaa 
adds,*  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meil  (if  w« 
may  ao  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  anjr  Te7 
regular  time  :  two  eingrams  of  Martial,  howeTer, 
seem  to  fix  the  hoar  at  about  three  or  four  o'elod 
in  tbe  morning.*  Bread,  as  we  l^un  fiom  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  fonned  tbe  substantial  part  ofthii 
early  breaUast,  to  which  cheese,*  or  dried  finit,  u 
dates  and  raiaina,*  was  sometimes  added.  Ihe 
jettUieulum  of  ViteUiua*  was  doubtleaa  a  moie 
sohd  character ;  but  thia  was  a  case  of  moDBtnm 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  pranditm  or  lundieoo,  witli 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  metl : 

Kmire  Ami  Amn."* 
As  Honoe  Uoasdr  describes  it  in  tnother  pisoe,* 
Cim  taU  pmiM 

LalniUemMmaelamieiuUmtt,*' 
sfneaUy  with  Smeca's  nooonnt,'  "  Psaii  iaab 
tteau  tt  tint  mnus  yraadiiiw,  put  q»oi  mn  ml 
vanda  matau."  From  the  latter  pasaage  we  kam 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  tab- 
ors* and  soldieia'*  Mjtook  of  when  on  doty, 
out  sitting  down.  The  p-owIiKm  seems  to  toveoii- 
ginated  in  these  military  meala,  and  a  donbt  bn 
been  entertained  whetbor  in  their  oidinaiy  &fe  Ac 
Romans  took  food  mose  than  ones  in  the  d^. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  Anfidius  Bassos  as  foUowingthe 
aneunt  custom  in  taking  hmcheon ;  but  again,"  io 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfaohioned  penon, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  com.  The  fid- 
lowing  references"  seem  to  prove  that  limcheoo 
was  a  OBUal  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  sappoted 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  ViteUios,  coaU 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  Tariooa  tintes  whieh  the 
different  fashions  itf  thedi^  aUowedC'criilu'n^ 
runt  temper,  inUrium  puMriferiam  ditperti^ » 
jentacula  tt  prandia,  et  eeenat,  comittatiemetttu ;  jtr 
eiit  Ofiutibut  t^ffident,  vomitaiidi  anuueiudiiu"").  H 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  dovn 
unifoim  rules  for  matters  of  individual  cilice,  tg 
of  fashion  at  beat. 

The  praadhmf  caDed  1^  Sortonina'*  ahu  Mn£- 
anut,  was  Bsually  taken  ^oot  twelve  or  ooe 
o'clock.'*  For  tbe  luxuriona  palate,  as  we  gather 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  difieteat 
provision  was  made  fnan  what  was  described  abon 
aa  his  ovm  simple  r^iaat.  Fiah  was  a  requisite  « 
thft  tabte 

"  Forit  ett  promut,  tt  atntm 
Defetidau  piteti  hytmat  nun ;" 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  As 
finest  hon^,  were  to  be  added : 

*■  Niti  HymeUiti  mdia  Faleno 
Ife  biberit  diluta  ;" 

which  latter  mactice  is  condemned  by  tbe  leaned 
gastronomer,"  irtio  recMmmends  a  weaka  mixtaie, 

**  Lem  praeordM  naUtt 
Proluerit  ituliut," 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gatbcrod  in  the  morning.** 

The  wards  of  Festus,  "  eema  «gmi  saCifsM  diet- 
l>aiurqtuiimiKpratiiiumt"hare  gtvenmnoitroi^ 

1.  (Da  R«  Cib.,  i.,  4.>-«.  «Kt- Kpfgr^  xIt.  M  ;  *ni.,  «T. 
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to  the  critical  peThapB  needleBdri  when  we  rennm- 
ber  tbe  Auge  <rf boon  in  oorownMunliy.  If  w« 
inadaie  <SM,  u,  aoeording  to  our  DotkniB,  we  ooght 
to  do,  bf  "  dimier,"  the;  deseribe  eraeOy  tbe  8lt«r^ 
itioa  of  oar  own  mannen  daiing  the  lut  oentury. 
Tbe  tnalogj  <rf  the  Greek  word  itimnv,  wfaieh,  ae- 
nrding  to  Altaeneiis,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
ifucm,  abo  afitods  aasistanee.  Another  meal, 
lenned  awraWs,  i»  nmtianed  Indote  and  Fe»> 
toa,  for  whkh  sereral  refined  datiootioaa  are  pro- 
pOMBd ;  bat  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  diflraed 
from  the  srwrfMrw 

The  taue,  whidi  was  inade  oT  citnMi,  maple-wood, 
or  eres  of  m«7,*  was  corered  with  a  ntntete,  and 
each  of  the  diffinv^  conraes,  sometimes  amoaqting 
to  aerai,*  serred  i^on  a  feratbtm  or  waiter.  In 
the  "moada  aopeDer*'  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

-N€  tarpe  Ural,  m  «er£&  Mma 
Cmntgttnamt  meuoneteMtimu ttums 

And  on  the  esme  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
eoBsiBted  of  Tegetables,  was  serred  op  (n  a  single 
jiMXter.* 

To  retom  to  oar  description,  the  dinner  oaoally 
eoQsisted  of  three  couraes  :  first,  the  promuUia  or 
nbcoc,*  called  also  gnauoio,*  made  np  of  all  sorts 
of  nimalants  to  the  afpetAOj  such  aa  uioee  descri- 
bed \tj  HancBf 
**  MMfaU,  Uuluea,  ndiee$,  fitaKs  Uutitm 
PbiwOmI  Hommdhim,  aUttt  JUcyfaaiU  Cm.*** 

Eip  dM^  were  ao  indiqienaaUe  to  the  firat  eooise 
that  thtralmoBt  gare  a  name  to  it  (oA  ow  Vique  ad 
Mil).  In  the  jrremHlMia  of  Trimalcbki'B  supper* — 
jnbiny  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
—an  ass  fif  Oninthian  brass  is  introdnced,  bearing 
two  psaaien,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
ins,  covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Trimakhio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  (Wtru) 
«a  Hnall  bridlges  sfviokled  with  poppy-seed  and 
honey,  ud  hot  saoeages  (tomaeak)  on  a  silver  grid- 
iroa  (entiemla),  with  Synan  {Hunee  and  pomegrao- 
■te  berries  ondemeath.  Tlieee,  howeTer,  were 
in^KTisl  tannies ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  leCtoce  and  Sioenian  (dives ;  indeed,  be 
hiiudf  tda  as  that  the  yromti^waa  a  refinemmt 
of  BodeRilnnT."  Maerobins^'hasleftanaathen- 
tie  neord  of  a  tmita  fptu^fumm^"  givm  by  Lentnlos 
oo  bis  ejection  to  tbe  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  oonrae  akme  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes:  Several  kinds  of  oheU-fiah  (ccAim,  ottrea 
cndm,  vdoriAu,  apamd^flit  glycomaridti,  mtarieetjmr- 
yw^  Mom  aibi  et  mgr^,  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
Acted  hen  (gadiM  sMNt),  beocaficoee  Of«wa/a), 
amies  (artsea),  the  hanndiee  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
(Isati  tawragini,  apn^nt),  rich  meats  made  into 
paiiieB(«M&sez/aHM  mvduta),  manyof  which  are 
twice  repented  in  the  inventory. 

It  woold  fax  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mentioB  nS  the  dishes  whi^  fonned  the  second 
eoBse  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  Itkea, 
KSf  find  minnteh^  described  m  Boleagems.**  Of 
b jds,  the  Goinea-beD  {Afra  tim\  the  pheasant  (PAo- 
*tcw.  BO  called  from  Plusis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
tbe  tiunsfa,  were  most  in  repute ;  tbe  liver  of  a  ca- 
pos steeped  in  milk  (Phoy),  and  beccaficoes  (ficedu- 
^teaed  with  penter,werehdd  a  delicacy.**  Tbe 
peasoek,  aoeoidinff  to  UuaobioB,^*  was  first  intro- 
^ced  Iqr  Hoilensnis  the  orator,  at  an  inangoral 
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sapper,  and  acquired  snob  repote  among  tbe  Romitt 
Boununds  as  to  be  cmnmonly  aoU  ftn-  fifty  denarii, 
Other  birds  an  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (atMU^),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  vniodeook  (aiiB> 
gm),  tbe  turtle,  and  flamingo  (yA«Mwopttrv«*),  the 
tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells  ns,  especially  com* 
mended  itself  to  tbe  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  tlie 
variety  was  periiaps  still  greater :  tbe  charr  («£»• 
nu),  the  tmbot  {rhotaitu),  tbe  sturgeon  {mpmttr\ 
the  mullet  (naUbu),  were  highly  prized,  and  dreaaed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
NasidientiB,  an  eel  is  brought,  gainiahed  vvith  prawns 
swimmiiv  in  the  sance.*  Of  solid  meat,  poik 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  ftvourite  dish,  especially 
noi^i^'VV  i*  ^  of  a  sow  served  in  mOk 
(«iMiM^),iAefiitdiMbw!on  (jmom*),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vhIssOi  an  aU  mentioned  by  MsttiaL  Boar^ 
flesh  and  vei^son  were  also  in  high  repote,  espe- 
oiatty.tiM  ftmrar,  deeoiibed  by  Juvenal*  as  mmma 
profUr  eaiaint  fwhon.  Oondknents  were  sdded  t* 
meet  of  these  dishes  :  soch  were  the  mum,  a  kind 
(tf  IHckle  made  from  the  tonny-fidi  ;■  tbe  garum 
donim,  made  from  tbe  intestines  of  Ae  mackerel 
iteomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
dtCy  a  sort  of  Iniae ;  /«x,  tbe  sedtanent  ctf  vrinSf 
&e.,  for  tbe  reoeqita  of  vihieb  we  most  again  rtftr 
the  reader  to  Cstius's  teamed  instructer."  Serer- 
al kinds  of  yWngi**  are  mentioned,  truffles  {hdett), 
mushrooms  (Ai&rM),  whidi  either  made  didiea  bj 
themselvee,  or  fonned  the  garaitare  Saa  larger 
diabes. 

It  must  not  be  aappoaed  that  the  ortiMttt  of  in^ 
rial  Rone  were  at  aU  behind  oonelves  in  the  pr^ 

aration  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  laige 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  were  four, 
the  butler  (prmnw),  the  cook  (sreAtnuftnu),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  {Btnuter),  and  the  carver 
{carpor  or  teiMaor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art 
and,  according  to  Fetronins,'*  peribrmcu  to  the  •omw 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gestiealalioiis, 

*■  Neqiu  Mtmsmimo  iiMerimmt  nftrt 
Qro  vhUu  Uforet  ei  quo  galhna  aeeetur."" 

la  the  sDiqwr  of  Petronins,  a  la^  roond  tray 
(/ercuZum,  repontoriun)  is  brou^t  in,  with  tbe  signs 
of  tbe  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
tbe  artisle  {ttrvetor)  bad  placed  some  appropriate 
viand :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scaies,  with 
tarts  (Mrti&fie}  and  dieeaecakes  (sfscnta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &o.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  hy  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  tbe  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats:  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  tbe  middle ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  comers,  pouring  hot  sauoe 
{garum  jKperoAtm)  over  tbe  fiflh  thitt  were  swim* 
ming  in  the  Euripos  below.  So  entirely  bad  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Ciocius,  in  supporting  tbe  Fannian  law,  chan^  hia 
own  age  with  tbe  esonnity  of  introducing  the  jwr- 
au  TVcjamu  (a  sort  of  pudding  stofibd  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals'*). 

Tbe  bellaria  or  dess^  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  be  says  of  Tigellius  ab  mo  UMme  ad  smIs  dt- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  aneo<^ed),  such  as  almonds  (amygdal«%  dried 
grapes  (whs  paMMa),  dates  {pcJnaUa,  lanffdoy  daetyli)  \ 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  eit^  tntuiUt 
diikiaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cupedto,  crustuU,  J!t> 
(a,  ptaemtm,  artefqg>"tV>lmond-cakes  [eopta),  tuta 
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{wnNi/«)»  whence  the  maker  of  them  Was  called 
futor  ii£iariut,  flacttUtriiu,  liharmt,  &c. 

We  will  now  suppoee  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  aasembledt  each  with  his  nappa  or  napkin,* 
and  in  hia  dinora-diesa,  called  eatMioris  or  cuiifona, 
umally  of  a  Inigbt  coloor,'  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
string  the  conch,*  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoisMhell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
sold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  resU 
ing  oo  the  left  elbow,  and  sapported  by  castuoos.* 
Tbore  were  nnudly.  but  not  ^wajra^  three  on  the 
nine  cweh,'  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  bonouxaUe.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  aer- 
TOtts  (mmtiri),  clothed  in  a  tanic,^  and  girt  with 
napkins some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
t^es  with  a  rough  cloth  (^ovxope*) ;  others  gave 
the  goeeta  water  for  their  handa,  or  cooled  the  room 
with  fiuis."  Here  stood  an  Jlaatein  joath"  bdiind 
lus  master's  conch,  ready  to  answer  the  nnae  of 
flie  fingers  {iigiti  enr*fM^*)i  ^^lilB  othen  bore  a 
brge  pbtter  (maxoMmtMi}  of  diflbrant  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  gueets." 

Whatever  changes  of  tiishion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  tunes,  the  ccena  in  Cicero's  day** 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meaL  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
wldeh  aeem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higbercdaBsea,kagaftertheAugustanage."  When 
JuvenaljnentioDB  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  oenanre  on  the  luxury  of  the  pet- 
aoQ  named,** 

"  Exul  ah  oetava  Jtfonw  bibit.^ 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienns,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

"  Nam  miAi  quarenti  cmvivam  dictua  here  ilUe 
De  meiio  potare  He." 

Horace  and  Mecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset.**  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled 8U|^x«ing  that  with  the  Romans,  aa  with 
oursdves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  eamUio  or 
iiata  (wliich  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  paiiour).  The  canatio,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.** 
Snetonius"  mentions  a  8l^)per-rol»a  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  acTtaculum.**  In 
the  midst  of  the  ccenatio  were  set  throe  couches 
{triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  {tigmata)  did  to  the  ovid 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  ie 
given  in  the  article  TRicLimoir. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  ibis 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  gn^at  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
redining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville**  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  RtHnans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  tit  together  at  an  infraior  table,  while 


1.  (Mmrt.,  S9.)-HL  (PatnM.,  e.  SI.}— 3.  (Hait.,  iii., 90.) 
—4.  (Hot.,  Sot.,  L,  IT.,  30.)— 9.  (Mirt.,  iii.,  Ep.  8.}— 6.  (Hor., 
Bat.,  I.,  iv..  80.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  <ri.,  lift.)— 8.  (Suet.,  CtX., 
ae.)  —0.  {Uor.,  Sat.,  n.,  tUL,  II.)  —  lO.  Otmrt.,  Hi.,  d».}~  II. 
(JttT.,  Sat.,  T.,  ».)— II.  (Matt.,  Ti.,  89.}  —  IS.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II., 
viiL,  as.)— 14  (Bp.  ad  Au.,  is.,  7.)  — 19.  (Hart.,  IV.,  Tiii.,  0 ; 
XI.,  liii .  S.  —  Cic.  ^  Fbhi.,  ii.,  96.  — Plin.,  Ep^  lii.,  1.)  — 10. 
(Sat.,  i.  40,  M.)— 17.  (Hot.,  St.,  II.,  ni.,  33.— Ep.,  t.,  t.,  8.)— 
1&  (Smi.,  Ep.,  90.)— 19.  ittm,  S1.)-S0.  (Jn-  Sat-  x.,  17.— 
Bar^  Bp.,        «.)-«.  tOrii?.,  It) 


their  fathers  and  eUeis  recfimd  ancondnit  tM 

upper  part  of  the  rocnn.* 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  jraetice  of  ntting  at 
tabte,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  lud  becons 
common  with  the  other  sex.*  It  aj^peais  to  hava 
been  conaidered  more  decent,  and  more  sgreeaUe 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  mannerB,  far 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persoriH  were 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  of 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  be 
nothing  bold  or  mddicate  in  thdr  posture.  Id  Bome 
of  the  bas-rdiefh,  representing  the  visit  ot  Baectea 
to  Icarus,  Erigooe,  instead  of  ntting  on  the  ctnch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Jo- 
venal*  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  bnsbaod,  which  is  ilhistraled 
the  f<dlowiog  woodeut,  taken  fnm  Montfincon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  peifeei 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  reciine 
on  a  soft  (tf  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  ia 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Th«r  two  son 
are  in  front  of  the  so&i,  one  of  tbem  sitting,  in  ibe 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  an> 
pmorming  a  piece  of  muaic  for  the  enteitaianeit 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  ahoes  or  sandals  were  ta- 
ken off,  and  tiiis  was  onmmonly  done  by  the  attnd- 
ants.*  In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-rdieb 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  recU- 
ning  with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  wbJch  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchas  to  lt»- 
rus,  we  (Aserve  a  feun  peribniiing  for  Baishus  tbi* 
office.   The  foUowing  woodcut,  teken  from  a  tern 


cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  sub- 
ject, both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  has 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  ba 


1.  (Tacit-  Ann,,  iHi.,  IB.-Snet.,  Am..  Ba.-CIaiid,».[-t. 
(Yam,  ap.  Uid.,  Orir.,  x».,  11.— Val.  Mai.,  ii.,  I,  (S*., 
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Koeat,  and  ilao  that  Baoohns  has  om  of  hte  feet  aS- 
nad;  B^ed,  while  the  faiui  is  in  the  act  of  remo- 
TiMdw  Aoefiramtbe  other. 

For  in  aeeouBt  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Dcinwi. 

CCBNA'CTJLUM.   {Vid.  CtttiA.) 
CCENATIO.   (Fid.  Cam.) 
COGNATI.   The  following  passage  of  Ulpian' 
wOl  aerre  as  the  best  iatrodaction  to  the  meaning 
•f  this  tena,  irtute  H  shows  OD  what  oecasioos  qaes- 
tioAB  innrf'riiig  eogiuato  and  agnatio  arose ; 

"The  bereditatefl  of  intestate- ingenai  belong  in 
the  Arat  plue  to  their  sni  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  pareiU,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  plaee  of  diildren  <as  grandchildren,  for 
inataMse);  ifthen  am  no  ani  heredes,  it  balongs  to 
the  oooawniBe^  that  i%  taothera  and  siaters  bjr 
the  same  other  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
■booU  be  1^  the  same  motlier) ;  if  there  are  no 
ft?tifingnniri,  it  bekmgB  to  the  renuuniog  and  near- 
est apiati,  that  is,  to  the  oognati  of  the  male  sex, 
wbo  tiaee  their  descent  thimgh  males,  and  are  of 
thesBBBfimiUa.  And  this  is  prorided  by  the  M- 
IwlaflnrortheTwdTe'IWea:  *  Si  tntotafo  mo- 
titKT  em  nu  itra  nw  Mctt,  MgiuOut  proximiu  /«- 
wUoiAsfcto."* 

The  lixmdation  of  eognaiio  is  a  Ic^  marriage. 
The  tenn  oognatoa  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
hesdt  agnatus :  an  agnatoa  may  be  a  cognatna,  hot 
aeogpMBs  is  oidy  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
^  tbod  is  tnoBd  Ihra^  males. 

Alowiiig  win  gire  a  correct  notion  of  agna^ 
inaileogiiataB.  Famflia  means  all  those  fiee  per- 
«as  wbo  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterftmilias, 
V  head  of  a  Anulia ;  and  in  this  sense  ftmilis  sig- 
aifies  an  the  aguti,  or  all  thoee  who  are  tmited  in 
m  body  by  the  ooouDon  bond  of  the  pabia  potestas. 
The  eognatio,  as  alreaiW  said,  was  the  relatiooship 
«f  Mm  which  existed  betweoi  those  who  were 
tpamg  tnm  a  oommon  pair,  and  it  therefhre  (with 
•nBeexoeptioas)C(Kitamed  the  agnatic.  Bad^i- 
iBie  frandcbildreD  of  sons  who  were  not  emaaci- 
fated  were  abo  in  the  patria  potestas,  couaeqoently 
fecaed  part  of  the  Amflia,  and  were  agnatL  Adopt- 
ed Aildiea  w«rtt  also  hi  the  ftther*s  power,  and,  oon- 
sei||KDtly,  were  agnati,  thon^  they  were  not  eog- 
BKtL  Tht  paterfiunilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  ftnuha  so  long  as  he  lired,  except  over  tiiose 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fy- 
milia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a  denunutio  capitis. 
On  bis  death,  Uie  common  bond  of  the  patiia  potes- 
t»  WIS  disBOlTed,  and  his  sons  became  respectirely 
heads  of  tenffies;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
sgaatL  But  all  these  persons  continced  to  be  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  familia;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
Biti,  and,  conseqaentiy,  the  agnatic  anbsisted  among 
famnm  so  hmg  as  they  eoud  trace  back  their  de- 
Heal  tfam^  males  to  one  ctumnon  paterftmlliaa. 

Apati,  tMD.  an  those  ^  who  would  he  fat  the  pa- 
tria  potestaa,  or  m  as  a  wifb  in  flMMw  vtrt,  or  in 
fte  mamn  cf  a  son  who  is  in  the  fhther's  power,  if 
the  paterftmilias  were  aliTe ;  and  this  is  tme  wheth- 
er toA  peraoos  ever  were  aetoaDy  so  or  not.'" 

Ve  most  snppoee,  then,  in  order  to  fAitain  a  clear 
BMioa  of  affootio,  that  if  Uie  poMD  fnm  whom  the 
«uti  a  eommoii  descent  were  aUTe,'and 
wej  were  afl  in  his  power, «  in  his  manna,  or  in 
Ihe  mam  of  thoae  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
*("dl  ifl  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  tiiat  agnatic 
wittiat  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  daeent  is  daimed  ronst  hare  hnt  hia  patria  po- 
tMaa  by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demt- 
mSia,  ud,  enDseqnently,  not  by  any  of  lus  childrra 
:  imo  aay  other  patria  potestas,  or  uito  the 


manos  viri,  wiileh  would,  in  efffect,  be  passing  into 
another  agnatic ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  same 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  difierent  fam- 
ilies. Acoonlingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipatroo  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  apiatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"  The  patricians,  as  gentUa,  gained  what  others' 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  k^  as  grataes  nliat  they 
themselres  lost  as  agnati;  and  Uiia  strict  doctrine 
of  the  comidete  loss  of  the  agnatio  aj^iearB,  there- 
fore,  to  have  originated  with  them.'" 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  gennani ;  and  c(Huanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  oterini 
those  iriu)  Iwd  a  oommon  mothn  udy. 
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Thia  taUe  ihows  iD  the  degreei  of  cagnatio  in 
the  Romao  Uw,  and,  of  eoane,  also  the  degree*  of 
agnalio.  The  degree  of  relatioosbip  of  any  giren 
petaoD  m  Uiis  atemma,  to  the  potbod  witli  respect 
10  iriiom  the  iriatkHwhip  is  inquired  after  (w  mm, 
Ax.),  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attaclied  to  the  aer* 
eral  worda.  The  Roman  nomerals  denote  tbe  de- 
gree of  eognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numenUa  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  citiI  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  ia  adopted  in  En^and, 
in  ascertaining  tlie  peraoos  wlio  are  entitled  an  next 
ofkintothepecKHiBleatBteoraBiiiteitBle.  Itwill 
be  obserf  ed,  that  in  the  canon  Unr«  the  number 
which  ejuffossea  the  oc^latcial  degree  is  always  the 
.greater  of  the  two  nnmbers  (whra  they  are  difier- 
ent)  which  ezpreaa  the  diatanee  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  bat  in  tlie  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relationship  ia  aseatained  by  eoaat- 
ing  from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other 
tiiron^  the  coqunon  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  tin  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arable  numer- 
als oocor,  represent  persona  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  ec^natio.  according  to  these  leq^ecliTe 
bwa,  to  the  perBOn  it  raw,  dee.* 

CCGNITOR.   (Kid.  Actio.) 

COGNOlfEN.  (riu(.NoM».) 

C0H0R8.   (FU.  Anar,  Rouv,  p.  IM.) 

*COIX  («6fO.  a  species  of  Egyptian  Pahn-tree, 
of  the  leaTes  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  .  Stackhouae  seta  it  down  for  the  Coix  taek- 
ryma  Jobi.  Bauhin  meotions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  LUkoafermum.  The  term  xuxat 
in  nieqmrastos,  oat  of  which  sane  would  nkake 
the  Cyeai  revobiM,  or  Jqunese  Sago-paha,  is  mere- 
ly the  accosatiTe  plural  for  xo&cac,  frmn  iMf,  jost 
as  some  read  cwu  for  coUom  in  Htny.' 

*COL'CHICUM  {Ko\xi*6v),  the  Meadow  Saffion, 
ot  Colekiaim  Autumnau.  I^iny*  merely  mentioDB 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  TraUea,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  centory,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  goat,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatiun  and 
neraalgie  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  Taloable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
fbr  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  £au  MetUcmaU 
tHyatop,  is  said  to  be  the  nnoos  infusion  of  Col- 
chicanL  Indeed,  the  tIdous  infusion  of  this  jtoit 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
£Tetard  Hmna  It  reiy  rarely  fails  in  such  oom- 
idainta  to  break  np  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  sA  other  times  on  the  kidnejns  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  ri^t  to  state,  howerer,  that  the 
most  judicioas  writera  on  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  oltbnalaly.*  {7U.  Eraanaoii  and 
Hskkodaottlos.) 

COLLATIO  BONO-RUH.  (Kid.  BoxoamiCoi^ 

UTIO.) 

COLLE'OniM.  The  persons  who  fonned  a  eoi- 
kfCiom  ware  called  odlegK  or  sodales.  The  word 
coDepum  propei^  exprrased  ^e  notion  of  sereral 
persons  being  nntted  in  any  office  or  for  any  cmn- 
mon  porpoee  \*  it  afterward  cams  to  signify  a  body 
ctf  persons,  and  the  union  whi<^  boond  them  togeth- 
er, llie  Mlevinm  was  the  froipSs  of  the  Oreeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  ocdleginm  was  as  fbUows : 
A  collegium  or  oorpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  ronst 
emsist  of  three  peraons  at  least.*  Persons  who 
l^ally  fonned  sudi  an  association  were  said  corpus 
iMbert,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  b^g 
incorporated ;  and  in  later  times  they  were  said  to 
be  cmporati,  and  the  body  was  called  a  eorporaiio. 


I.  (Hngtt,  Lahitae^  *«.— IbmoU,  Lehitocli,  Dw. », 
tkt.  10.  Da  OnKba^  *o.— Ulp..  Fnr,  ed.  BaekiBg.}-«.  (TW 
■hmu R.  P.,  f.,  10 :  it.,  8.— PIIbVH.  N- xiu\i4.— BiDBriwck, 
Tm  ClMiea,  p.  IM.)— *.  (H.  N.,  wcTiii.,  fl.>— 4.  {HmxiiW, 
IM.  Dto^  ^  m.)-».  iUr^      n,  it.— Tsolt  Ann.,  HL, 
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Thow  who  fanned  the  poUic  rereaoes,  nines,  «r 
salt-works  (Mitna)  might  have  a  ctKpos.  The 
power  of  fonning  such  a  ooUegiom  or  societu  (for 
this  teim  also  was  asad)  was  limited  by  Ttriou 
leges,  aenatnacoosnlta,  and  inmrial  contitotiiM.' 
AsBOciaticHis  of  tDdividiiala,  who  w«n  eatiiM  ts 
have  a  corpns,  could  hold  property  in  csbiidm  ; 
they  could  bold  it,  as  the  RooiBn  jorists  renu^ 
just  as  the  state  held  pn^ierty  {ret  emmua). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  ooold  ne 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndieos  or  ael«.  Sodi  ■ 
body,  which  was  stnnethMS  also  caDeiaviiTaM- 
taa,  was  a  legal  unity.  TbatnlucttwHdiKtsihe 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  thit 
whidt  the  body  owed  was  itot  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  ooQunon  propei^  of  the  body  ns 
liaUe  to  be  scaxed  and  sold  for  the  ddMs  of  the 
body.  The  eoUegiam  or  anlrersitas  vu  gorosed 
by  Its  own  rMoIations,  which  mi^t  be  any  tepit 
tms  that  the  body  agreed  upon,  piovided  tbej  mc 
not  oontraiy  to  law :  this  inovisioD,  as  Oaiu  odd- 
jeotnres,*  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Sokn,  iHiidi 
hequotee.  The  coUegiom  still  subsisted,  ibaagh  ill 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  bad,  m  out 
law  expresses  it.  peipetud  sueoeeuon.  Thnit^ 
pean  that  the  Douon  ^  a  ctrilegium  is  piedHir  tttt 
of  oar  modem  ineoipnrBtioBa,  tte  oripn  ef  irideh  ii 
dourly  traceaUe  to  tbeae  Roman  institotions. 

A  lawfiiUy  oonstitnted  odl^am  was  lecitinm- 
Aasociations  frf' wdividoala,  wbidi  aftded  to  set  M 
collegia,  but  were  iwUMaB  by  kw,  weie  odtd 
illieila. 

It  does  not  appear  how  edlegia  were  fomtei  ex- 
cept that  some  were  specially  established*  bj  )epi 
auUKKi^.*  Other  collegia  were  probablj  fonned 
by  vcdontary  associations  of  individuals,  nader  the 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  asthority,  niA  u 
those  of  the  poblieani.  Thie  Bi:Q>positiOD  woidd  k- 
count  for  the  fsot  of  a  great  namber  of  coUe^ ' 
being  formed  in  the  coarse  of  tim^  sad  mssjcf 
them  being  oecasionally  supptessod  as  lotleiidna 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resenblfd  «h 
ctHnpenies  or  guilds;  sodi  wen  the  bbronm,  pis- 
torum,  die.,  otrilegia.  Others  were  <tf  a  religioiu 
character ;  sach  as  the  pontifienra,  anguTOiit,  fn- 
tram  arralinm  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  coa- 
cemed  ^loat  goveramMt  and  adaunistiatkMi ;  H 
tribDnonnn  pMis,*  qaastorat,  decurioMn  eoto- 
gia.  Thetklasof  mnMnoaotherooUefpamivbe 
ediected  ftom  the  Roman  witten  and  firora  insaip- 
tions. 

AcMvding  to  the  definition  of  a  toOepvm,  tlit 
consuls,  being  oaly  two  in  nnmber,  were  not  a  eoUe- 
giam, though  each  was  catted  coDega  witk  respsrt 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  oBce  was  am 
eoUeginm.  It  doaa  not  qipewr  thai  the  Roisrai 
ever  eaDad  the  individoal  who,  for  the  time,  flW 
an  olBoe  of  perpetnal  oontimianee,  a  univsraitis  ^ 
odlegmm :  a  kind  of  oontiadiction  m  term;  which 
it  has  been  reserved  Ibr  modern  times  tD  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  oo 
tioa  itf  a  person  saeoeedmg  to  all  the  property  ud 
Isfy  righta  ftf  a  predeBeaaor  wm  toiliw  to  IK 
Romana  in  the  ease  of  a  hera%  who  was  said  Is 
tahB  jMT  ttmMrMfaetm,  and  the  same  sotiiRi.  no 
doobi,  always  existed  with  respect  ts  inhvidoslB 
vriw  held  Bay  oAoe  in  perpetnal  socecowmi 

According  to  Utpian,  a  unisersUas,  though  K- 
dneed  to  a  sinrie  member,  was  atiU  coasioned^ 
univerailaa ;  tot  the  individaal  noMSsed  all  the 


rights  wUcfa  ODOe  bdeaged  to  the  body,  tad  ihi 

name  hf  irtaeh  it  wis  dKiogoi*ai 
WhsB  a  Mw  nnber  was  tahan  iate  a  coQep- 
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tm,  be  wm  wnA  at  tfttrit  uid  tlM  old  meoiben 
were  aaU  iriUi  nspect  to  him,  fwe^fm  tit  eoU^uuN. 
ThsDMrieoffiHiog  ap  yacaacies  wonM  vary  in  dtf- 
fent  eolkgia.  The  itatenieiit  (rf  thdr  nilea  be- 
tafs  Id  ibe  several  heads  <^  Amim,  &a,  which 
an  ocaled  of  in  this  woik. 

Cifiitiea,  md  rw  paMiCM  (ehra  eonmiiiiltiBa),  and 
Bonieipia  {m  the  later  senH  trf  the  tenn)  were 
Tiewed,  ia  «  aaiuier,  as  ewporatiBiu,  thoogh  th^ 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  pnq;>eit7  in 
eommoD,  aad  ia  some  respects  act  as  oorporations; 
bot  tbey  ds  Bst  seem  erer  to  have  been  legally  eon- 
sidMed  as  eorpontions,  beeattse  they  ooMiHted  of 
aa  iBdenraiBBte  Domber  of  individnala. 

Aeeoriinc  to  niaj/  res  pabUcn  and  nmukiite 
eonld  tot  take  as  heree ;  sod  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  ooqias  inoertum,  and  so  oould  mA 
e*nwr«  kendiiaUm;  that  ia,  do  those  acts  whioh  a 
beres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  be  consents  to 
be  a  heies.  Thuversitates,  geDonlly,  are  also  coo- 
liilered  by  modem  wnteaa  to  be  within  this  nde, 
iboQ^  they  are  ckeaity  Ml  within  the  reaacHi  of  U ; 
for  a  eeO^pma,  whkdi  consisted  of  a  determined 
HmbeT  of  individnala,  was  do  more  a  oorpos  incer- 
cgm  than  any  other  nnmtier  of  asoertainod  individo- 
als,  aad  all  that  coold  possibly  be  required  of  them 
wnUbethsooBsenlM  all  Mnmeipia  oonld,  how- 
em.  aeqnira  property  by  neana  of  other  persona, 
vteber  bond  or  liw;>  and  they  mold  take  fldei- 
raamina  ooder  tiie  senatns  otnsnltum  Aproniamun 
wbkii  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
teaded  to  heita  eoO^  in  the  time  of  M.  Anrelins.* 
Bj  uuther  aenatos  ooanltum,  the  Uberti  of  nmnici- 
pU  aught  make  the  muBidpes  their  beredea.  The 
fDd^cooldMt  IM  made  her^^ 
as  pesaeaaed  thia  capneiQr  by  fecial  senatns  con- 
wbi  or  imperial  oonatitations,  such  aa  Jaidter  Tar^ 
peios,  Ac*  By  a  eonstitotion  of  Leo,*  eivitotes 
eould  lake  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Puilas  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
aad  Alexander  Sevens),  eivitatee  eonld  take  lewft- 
CMS  of  puticalar  Unda. 

Thmq^  cavilaies  within  the  Roman  Enqdre  could 
not  leeeiTe  gifts  tfj  w^  yet  fadependeet  sutee 
Botdd  TBeeive  gifts  in  that  way,  n  easa*  which  fiir- 
Mbes  no  objectiooa  to  the  stateaoent  above  made 
bynii^and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
gate  aeeepied  the  inheritance  of  Attains,  king  of 
I*WgaauiB,  a  gift  whidi  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  RomsQ  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  aeoepted  by  the  ins  gentimn. 

■COLOCA'SIA  sod  -lUH  {Mo}Mtaala  and  -w), 
the  ediUe  net  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  (k^o/ioc  i  AU 
jimot).  It  grew,  according  to  Diosoorides,'  chi^y 
u  Egypt,  boi  was  found  also  in  tbe  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  It  has  leaves,"  says  tbe  same  aotbority,  "  as  large 
as  a  petaaoB ;  a  stalk  a  cobit  in  leiutb,  and  of  ttie 
ihjfkDBBB  a£  a  finger;  a  naneeotts  mwn  twiee  aa 
la^asapoppgr.  When  the  ftower  goes  off;  it  bears 
basks  like  Sole  haga,  in  whioh  a  small  bean  ^jpears 
h^oad  the  lid,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  bottle,  wbioh  » 
oiled  cUoriom  or  ciMon  (sif^ptov  H  Kitanov),  t.  e., 
a  bole  ooOfer  or  xA,  becanse  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth*  and  so  sinks  into  Uie  water.  Tbe 
not  is  thicker  than  a  reed;  it  is  eaim  bodi  raw 
■■dbaaed.aadiscnHedCiBfiiesffts.  Thebean  iseat- 
cagreea,  ud  when  it  ia  dried  it  toms  black,  and  ie 
lB|er  than  Uw  Oredt  Bean."*  Theotdirastos,  in 
Aft  aceoont  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
dses  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Msnyn  remsrhs,  that 
a^fsftortheplantwascaUedCajiKBna,-  Riny,* 
r.  agnea  with  Otosoomdea  ia  makh^  them 


the  same.  Re  mentions  tiie  stalk  as  die  part  thai 
is  eaten ;  says  tbe  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
diink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "  Prosper  Alfunns,  in  his  wtak  De 
PiMtit  JBgyvH,  assures  na  Uiat  tbe  modem  .Egyp- 
tian name  of  this  plant  is  CvIm,  which  tbe  Greek 
writers  mi^  eastfy  change  to  the  more  agreeahto 
aoond  <tf  Coloeaaia.  He  says  do  plant  is  better 
known,  or  is  in  more  nse  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  ccxnmonly  as  tomips  among  us. 
'nie  Colocasta  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vii^ 
gil's  time ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  whiiA  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  new^  ImHight  turn.  .£gypt,  and 
ther^re  the  Mantoan  bard  speaks  <^  its  growing 
cMDiDonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  whicJt  was  now  expected  to  return.*'*  For 
fhrther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  ^ore  de  VirgiU.  A<v 
cording  to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
Aeqnentty  confimnded  the  Njpi^kaa  Latum  and  the 
Anm  Crfoesflta  under  the  comnumname of  CoIom- 


*tX)L(XTrNTHE  (xoXotriwA?,  -9a,  and-n?),  the 
Gonrd. '  "  Even  in  the  days  of  Atbeneus,"*  says 
Adams,  "  the  tmant  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distingnishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  conflision  of  names  which  had  taken 
[dace  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thos  Ntcander  andied  the  term  oticia  to  what  was 
the  KoXSKwda  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  Ihrther  de- 
serving of  remai^,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  oU- 
voc  to  the  MTloKwBa  of  Dioscorides,  i.  e.,  to  the  Cu- 
eumu  atUmu,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  (Galen's)  Ko^oicMti  was  the  CueurbitOt 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  ofinwr  mJieisM^  are  generally  used  bj 
the  writers  on  IMetetics,  namdy,  the  ftiimer  ia  Uw 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.* Theoidirastus  did  not  define  accurately 
tbe  character  of  his  koXok^vOji,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  general^ 
^plied  it  to  the  Ckwumu  Calocyiithif ,  i  a,  the  Cn- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre- 
sents."* 

•COLOCTNTHIS  (Kohmweic),  I.  Hie  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquiotida),  or  Ckcuthu  Coioeynthia.* — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cuevmit  tatnut* 

•COLIAS  {KoMac),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioiied  by  Pollox,  Aristotle,  AtheDcoa,  and 
.£Uan.   It  wonld  appear  to  have  been  a  varied  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  Scomber  MCtmber.^ 
•COLOIOS  (Koloiot).   {Vid.  GiiCDLtrs.) 
COLOTHI.   {Vid.  Ptlmiom.) 
COLONIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  el^ 
mait  as  the  verb  eolere,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  aa  the 
word  cofsniM,  which  probaUy  originaQy  signified  a 
"  tiller  ta  the  earth.'*  Tbe  En^ish  word  c(dony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  I^tin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  neai^  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  cdonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
ooeamODS,  sent  ont  their  superfluous  male  poinda- 
thm,  with  arms  in  their  hands  {Upa  veir^),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.*  But  Oiese  were,  api«rently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  sneh  colonies  rather  re* 
sembled  the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  fiir 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  tbe  city  extend. 
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and  tke  practice  wm  coalimied,  wttboot  intcrnu*- 
•ioB,  during  the  Republic  and  imder  the  Empire. 
Sigooius^  enumerates  aix  main  causes  or  reaaona 
which,  from  tiote  to  time,  induced  the  Romaiia  to 
aeod  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
wiUi  many  m^orable  events,  in  Roman  hiatoiy. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  reprcM  boetile  incuraiona,  aa 
In  the  case  of  the  oolony  of  Namia,*  which  was 
fimnded  to  check  the  Vnihri ;  and  Mintums  and 
Sinueasa,'  Cremona  and  Placentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  aimilar  pUTpoeea.  Cicero*  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  " prcqtosnacula  imperii;" 
and  in  another  passage*  he  caUa  Naibo  Manias 
(NarboDoeX  i^ch  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia, 
xColonia  oostmnun  ciTimn,  apecula  popnli  Rffinani 
et  propogDaealum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  b;  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.^ Sometimes  the  immediate  objwt  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented peiBons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  aoldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  1^  Snlla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors:  these  coIonuB  woe  galled  mil- 
ilares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Stiabo,*  when  qteaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  bia  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  bythe  names  of  the  pnrions  ooci^en 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
diaraoter  of  the  (dd  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garriaons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  bad  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
tbera.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rett  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  witti  the  new  settlers,  wIm 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.*  The  conqoer- 
ed  peoide  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
daas  from,  and  inferior  to,  Uie  colonrats.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  colonia  by  Gellius**  wiU  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  "  Ex  civitate 
puui  propagate — popuii  Rontani  qKon  effigies  pana 
aimuUuraque." 

No  ccdonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
dtmn,  or  senatna  consnltum ;  a  feet  which  sbowa 
that  a  Reman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state.  According  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,"  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  slate,  or  1^  a  public  act  of 
that  peo|de  to  whom  they  bdong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  edoniea  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  eecession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  colonis  were  l^es  agra- 
riK,  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigonins  has  given  a  Uat  in  his 
w«k  already  referred  to. 

When  a  taw  was  passed  for  foonding  a  colony, 
persona  were  appointed  to  snperinleud  its  forma- 
tion {eotoniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
onmber*  bat  three  was  a  common  number  {tritun- 
wiri  ai  coUmn  dedueendoa**).  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  diatiSiuted,  and  bow  mach  waa  to  be  aaaigned 
to  each  person.  Mo  Roman  eoqid  be  sent  out  as  a 
eokmist  without  his  free  consent,  and  wbm  the 
eiAony  was  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  diflkeuU  to 
fiU  iq)  tike  number  of  volunteers.^* 
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Roman  dtiaena  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 

members  of  a  odony  gave  in  ttieir  names  at  Rone. 
Cicero'  ssys  that  Roman  citizens  wtw  cboae  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  coiaaj  must  go  jiAaa- 
tarily  (oucterM  fiuH),  for  this  was  a  c^mUs  deminn- 
tio ;  and  in  anwier  passage*  he  alleges  the  fhct  at 
Roman  cUixenB  going  out  in  Latin  colooiee  as  a 

f roof  that  loas  of  civUas  must  be  a  vohintaiy  act. 
t  is  tne  that  a  nember  of  a  Boman  odony  woold 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  nlso, 
tbeore  seenu  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  ita  plaoe  of  destinatioa 
in  the  form  of  an  army  {mi  vealto),  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  sooke  cotauK.  An  nrbe,  if 
one  did  not  already  east,  was  a  neocaaaiy  part  ot 
a  new  oolony,  and  ita  limits  were  maited  out  by  a 
^ough,  whidi  is  also  indicated  <m  anoieitt  eoins. 
The  c(riooia  bad  also  a  tenit(»y,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  {doodi  or  not,*  was  at  least 
msited  out  1^  metes  ana  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territoiy  of  tiie  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  nrbe  R«na  and  its  tenitoiy.  Reli- 
gious  ceremonies  alw^  aeeon^Miied  the  fau^ 
tion  of  the  ctdony,  and  the  annivenary  was  after- 
ward observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  cohmy  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  aame  place  to  irtiieh  a  cdony 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (tutpiratt  dedttc- 
Wy  This  merdy  means  that,  so  fang  as  Qie  colony 
maintained  its  exist^KO,  there  could  be  no  new 
etdony  in  the  same  ^ce ;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  prooC,  for  a  oewctdony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  hmds;  bnt  new  settlers  (aon  adccri^ 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned  *  Indeed,  it  waa  not  nnusoal  for  a 
odony  to  receive  additions  ;*  and  a  edkay  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  neeeaaaiy  from  any 
cause ;  and  nnd^  the  enmerara  nich  re^stdiUsb- 
ment  might  be  mtir^  artntrary,  and  done  to  gratify 
personal  vanity,  or.  from  any  other  motive.* 

The  conunissiimers  appointed  to  conduct  the  col- 
ony had  afq>arently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  fonctionaiies,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  acribn,  Ubrarii,  prscooes, 
architecti.  The  fbaodation  of  a  colony  nught  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
earned  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  bnt  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportpnity  aC  provi- 
ding places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  waa  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  respublica ;  but  its  rdation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  livy*  the  qnestion  was,  whether 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civimn  Romanomm  or 
a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  cdony,  bat  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mexa- 
bens  ^  the  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  eo)- 
oaj  (edom*  tmum  Romamontm)  most,  as  the  term 
itadf  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citkens,  they  mndd  have  had  at  Routt. 
They  were,  as  Ni^nhr  remarks,  in  tbe  dd  Rootan 
colonics,  "the.populns;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
cmnmooalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  hot  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitanta  obtained  the  commerdam  and  oonnnbi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  etvitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  variooa  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  snnilies  of  col- 
onists necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women ;  for  tbe  children  of  a  Roman  were 


1.  (Pn  Don.,  c  ».)—%.  (p»  CMiin.,  t3.>-4.  (Cic,  PluL, 
iL,40.)— 4.  (CSe,  «.>--«.  (X»cA.,M»i^xtr^tt.}— 

a.  (Tweit^  An.,  bw^  tl,  FvlaaU;  and  lh«  son  to  Obaslia's 
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Ht  Ihna  aitiMM  nkM  Ui  wfib  ivM  a  KdoiiB. 
ar  B^ew  ito  bdoncad  to  a  pea|le  wib  lAMi  tteiB 
vu  coBBotann. 

It  M  nipaftaat  to  farm  a  predae  notiMofthe  n- 
JaiioB  rfaa  aoeient  Rflou  ookmia  to  Rome.  That 
the  coinMa,  already  obaened,  had  ^  the  rights 
flf  RonaB  fiBiwww,  ■  a  fiut  capable  of  peifecX  dem- 
iHHfptfwB ;  thoogh  moat  writera,  foUowiDg  Sigini. 
w.  li  1 1 II  WMiiwiiil  ihni  P  nmnn  riTiirnir  Trrmminj 
nanban  of  a  RomaB  eolnqr,  loat  the  saftagiam 
ud  bonorea,  aod  did  aot  obtain  them  till  after  the 
lamiag  of  tfaa  Jaliaa  law.  Saoh  an  opinion  is  in- 
eoaaiai—t  with  the  BoHoa  of  Roman  eitiieiwhip, 
wUA  waa  a  penoad,  wot  a  loeal  ri^ ;  and  it  is 
also  inoooaiMent  with  the  very  pnnoi)te  oC  Roman 
pidity  appanrn  in  the  futaMrihrnrmt  of  Roman  ooW 
oaaes.  nitber,  the  loss  of  the  aoffiaginm  and 
boaores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
aatio;  and  it  is  dear,  fromwhtt  Cioaro  says  itf  the 
eoBseqneneea  of  a  Romm  Tobmtorily  jonlag  a  Latin 
cakny,  that  M  SMh  eonsei|neBoes  nanlted  from 
becom^asMnberof aRomanookmy.  IfaRo- 
■an  «nr  became  a  naember  of  a  Roman  eiriODy 
viifaam  hia  coaaent,  it  mast  have  beea  in  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  slate,  irtien  the  odoniea  still  letaiiied 
tbnr  ganisoa  diaraoter,  and  to  join  a  eolony  was  a 
bad  of  miHary  aerrioe ;  >bat  anoh  a  do^  to  protect 
the  state,  inetead  of  ioiplynig  anjr  km  of  ptmlege, 
juititBs  qpite  a  difiteeot  oooetarioa. 

h  isBomswhat  man  difflcnh  to  state  was 
the  condition  of  Aoee  conquered  peqde  among 
whom  the  Romans  seat  their  colonists.  They 
were  oat  Roaaan  citixeDS,  nor  yet  were  tbcrr  sooil ; 
loB  they  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Kale,  tad  ia  a  sense  they  were  cives,  thoogh  oer- 
umly  they  had  not  the  snflVagiam,  and,  perhaps, 
sdgiBaDy  not  the  eonnnbiom.  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  the  eommereiani,  but  eren  this  is  not  cer- 
tiis.  They  mt^t  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  civitas 
witboDt  b^ig  ctres,  and  the  difficulty  of  asoertain- 
iag  thMT  preoae  eondition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
wmsiaBee  of  the  word  civitas  being  osed  loosely 
by  the  Roman  wttten.  If  thqr  were  eivea  in  a 
omae,  this  word  imported  no  pririiBge ;  fiir  it  is 
certain  that,  by  b^ng  iDcorporated  in  the  R(Hnao 
state  IS  a  conqiiered  peojrie,  they  lost  all  power  of 
admaasieriBg  their  own  afiairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  ia  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
w«re  object  to  military  serriee  and  taxation.  They 
loat  al  jtmdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that  Utey  were 
bfoqaht  eotiieiy  within  the  rules  and  procedore  of 
the  Roman  law,  bo  far  as  that  was  [wacticable. 
Dtri  the  eommerciiua  and  connnbinm  with  tbe 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimea  taken 
ftio  them,'  and  thos  they  were  disonited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rouaa  state. 
So  br,  then,  was  the  ciritas  (witboat  the  sllfih^i- 
■a)  from  being  always  a  desiralde  condition,  as 
some  wiimn  have  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  1^ 
the  badge  of  serritnde ;  and  some  states  eren  jae- 
fened  their  tbrmer  rdatioo  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
oopotmed  with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  ^ipears 
fti,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  prsifectns  jori  dicun- 
dowis  sent  fiom  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  rwaimsied  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
eeW.  u  appean,  also,  to  be  clearly  prorcd,  1^ 
BwaosuB  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  eoa- 
qaoed  people  among  iriiora  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  ooi^a^  always  the  same;  somettiing  depend- 
ed on  the  naistanoe  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  ffaasna  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  oonqoest  or  snr- 
rasder-  Thos  Uw  eooq  iimd  Itslian  towns  night 
iiii|.iaii||  hilt  ilMi  ciritaa  in  diflhreat  degreea,  nntil 
they  gai^flhtaiiied  the  complete  dritaa  Iff  reeeiY' 

Km 


iagthB  snfltagiom;  some  of  tbem  obtained  tt  before 
tbe  sodsl  war,  and  others  by  tbe  Julian  law. 

The  natmv  of  a  Latin  ookmy  will  ^pear  snflt 
ciMtly  from  iriurt  la  aaid  hoe,  and  in  uw  aitMs 

CmTAS. 

Besides  these  eolonla  there  were  colonie  ItaUd 
joris,  as  some  writers  term  Uwm ;  bnt  which,  in 
ftct,  were  not  colonies.  Sigooins,  and  most  sab* 
seqoent  writers,  hsTO  considered  the  jus  ItaUcnm 
as  a  penonal  ri|^t,  like  tbe  ciritas  and  Latinitas'; 
but  ^viniy  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  diflferent 
thing.  The  ins  Italknun  was  granted  to  faToored 
proTineial  dttes ;  it  was  a  grant  to  flie  commoni^* 
not  to  the  indtridnals  composing  it  This  r^t 
oonsistad  in  qniritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercinmX  and  its  anwrtenant  capacity  of  mancipa< 
Uo,  nsnoapion,  and  Tindicatio,  togeUm-  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  omstitotion, 
after  the  fhahion  of  the  Italian  towns,  witti  dnunn 
▼iti,  qninqnennales,  »diles»  and  a  jurisdictto.  Many 
iKOTineiBl  towns,  which  possessed  the  jos  Italkiam, 
haTB  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  ttnnding  Sileniis, 


IMP.  a.  ITL.  nilLtPP.  ML.  HTKtOIP.  CO. 

PhiUp,  JLD.  S48-SiS.  CteU  or  defais  (Flin., 
iv.ll,  »>fattheTUi- 
cian  ChewonaaM. 

Willi  die  baud  raised,  whidi  was  tbe  peeoUor  sym- 
bol of  mnnicipel  liberty,  niny^  has  mentitnwd 
sereral  towns  that  had  the  Jos  Italicnm ;  and  T..n^' 
dnonm,  Vienna  (in  Daa|Aine),  and  eokmia  Agii^pi- 
nensis  had  this  pririlege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  Latinitas 
or  Uie  ciritas,  whi<^  was  a  persimal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jna  ItaUenm ;  hot  tin  towo« 
which  had  the  jus  ItaUeom  eotdd  hardly  be  any 
other  than  thoae  which  had  the  cirftas  or  Iiaiinitaa^ 
and  we  cannot  coneeiTe  that  It  was  erer  gireii  to  a 
town  of  Per^iini. 

The  oolong  system  oC  Rome,  which  erfginated 
in  tbe  earliest  ages,  was  peculiaify  wdl  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power:  "By  the  colo- 
nies the  eminre  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  tmity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  difftised."*  The  eoontries  which  tha 
Homans  conquered  within  tbe  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cnltivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos* 
Bible  nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  tske 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  jdant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizras,  and  Latins  coIodik,  among  the  con- 
quered peopl&  Tbe  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies  was  derived,  as  Niebobr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  parent  state,  to  wbidi 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  coDttnued 
anaHerably  sattject."  In  fact,  the  notimi  of  tbe 
patria  potealas  wUl  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foondation 
of  Uie  mstftntfcms  of  Rome. 

The  difflculty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  oolfHiies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
antears  from  numerons  passagee;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  slways  to  prot«et  them  againat  hostile  a^ 
gression,  bnt  to  preserve  their  allegianee  to  the 
Romvi  state.  The  leasons  at  this  diffiod^  wfll 
BuffldenUy  appear  from  what  has  beea  said. 
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TbeM  cdonfeB  sboiild  be  diattngalshed  from  the 
OoloDtes  ciTimn  Romanorum,  inasmDcb  u  they  are 
■mnetiineB  called  ocdmiv  fogah  RomaDi,  though 
Ihqr  were  not  coknto'eiTiaiii  RomaDomm.'  Ro- 
man dtiieaB  who  eboae  to  join  aoch  agonies,  gare 
«p  their  civie  ri^ts  for  the  more  solid  adrantage  of 
a  fraotaf  land. 

when  Latin  edmies  began  to  be  establiriied,  few 
Rnnan  colonies  were  fonnded  antil  after  the  close 
«£  the  Mccmd  Panic  war  (B.C.  Ml),  and  these  few 
were  duel^f  maritime  eotoniee  {Anxur,  dec.}.  These 
LaUn  odo^es  were  sabject  to  and  port  of  the  Ro- 
BUDi  Btate ;  bat  they  had  not  the  ctTitas :  they  had 
■o  politi(al  bond  among  thenuelTcs;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  sflbin.  As  to 
the  wigin  the  oommercium,  SaTigny's  ccnjectore 
fcas  been  ah«ady  stated.  {Vid.  Citni*.)  Ilw  c<^ 
onfes  of  the  OraccW  were  Roman  colooies ;  bat 
their  ot^ect,  like  that  of  sobaeqaent  Agraiian  laws, 
was  merely  to  proride  for  the  poorer  citizens:  the 
old  Ronun  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  coDserratkm  of  the  Roman 
Emi^reinlt^.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Jolia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  aocii  and  the  Latin 
cokmies,  the  object  of  estaUishing  Roman  and  Latin 
ootonies  ceased ;  and  militair  colonies  were  thenoe- 
ftrwaid  settled  in  Italy,  and.  nnder  the  emperora, 
In  tlie  provhwes.  These  nditaiy  eolonies  bad  the 
ciTitaa,  sodi  as  it  then  was ;  but  their  internal  ot- 
(aniiation  might  be  Tarions. 

It  wonld  require  more  space  than  is  eocsiatent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
■nqeet.  The  fidlowW  referenoea,  in  addition  to 
duiB*  already  given,  wiU  direct  the  reader  to  abon- 
dant  sources  ttf  infbnnation :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
.ItfiM,  dtc. ;  Niebohr,  Roman  IRatoryi  Sarigny,  Ue- 
her  ia*  Ju*  Ilalieuvi,  Zeitachr.,  toL  t.  ;  Taittia  He- 
raeleeiuet.  Mazocki,  Neap.,  1764;  Sarigny,  Dtr  R6- 
nwcAe  VaUtaachlut*  ier  Tafel  von  lUriiUa;  and 
Rndorff,  Utber  Ht  Lts  XtrntlUiU  Cotonnt,  Zeittek^ 
ToL  tx. ;  Rndarfi;  Du  Atkergeaetz  tm  Sp.  TWou, 
and  Puchta,  Ueher  itn  InJuU  derLex  RhStm  ie  CfaU 
lU  Ciadpint^  Zeitaehr.,  Yol.  X. 

Since  this  artide  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
it  was  printed,  the  antbor  has  had  the  opportunity 
reading  two  excellent  essays  :  Dt  Jure  et  Can- 
a^oite  CoUmarum  PmuU  Ronum  Qtrntiohiatoriea, 
Bladvigii  Optuada,  Haunuf,  1834,-  and  Other  ien 
VnUrMoti  im  Baunntingtn  Muiticioium,  CalonM, 
PraUeturtt,  Znmpt.  Beriin,  1840.  with  the  help 
of  taese  essays  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
important  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limita,  as  the  his- 
torical oraer  b  to  a  ceitalo  extent  neonaaiy,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  eooBeoted  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  Tbe  esisy  (rfMadTig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry ;  and,  by  omrecting  the  errors 
of  seTeral  distingakhed  wrHen,  he  has  laid  the 
Ibondation  <tf  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
port  ot  tbe  Roman  poli^. 

GascK  CoLomas.  Tbe  nsnal  Oredt  words  for  a 
ooloi^  are  imucia  and  xXtipovxia.  The  latter  word, 
i^teh  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  eiUzens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respeotfl  to  the  Roman  colmtU  and  oar  notions  of  a 
modem  ocdony,  is  ezplAined  in  the  article  Clb- 

BVCHI. 

Tbe  earlier  Greek  ccdoniea,  called  &irouUai,  were 
nsnaUy  eom^osed  of  mere  bands  of  adventorers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  Amilies 
and  property,  to  seek  a  ij^w  homo  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
ct  foreign  invagion  or  civil  ware,  were  nndntaken 
'  1.  OJkin ma^»i  xziL,  IS.] 


without  any  ftinnal  consent  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  bat  usoalty  a  colony  was  sent  ont  nHb 
the  qiprDbation  of  tbe  mother-conntry,  and  ander 
the  managaoent  of  a  leader  (obuffrM  appoinied  bf 
it.  But  whatever  migr  have  been  the  eri^of  tks 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  politrcil 
point  of  view,  independent  of  tbe  motber-oomiuy 
(called  by  tbe  Greeks  fi^TpSm^jt),  and  enttrd; 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  Uie  same  time, 
tboDgh  a  cobny  was  in  no  political  subjectioa  loitt 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  tin  of  filiil 
affection  ;  and,  according  tn  the  generally  reeeirei 
opinions  of  the  (Tr^ks,  its  duties  to  tbe  psrenl  itate 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  dau^ter  to  -her  ntotber.' 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  tbe  col- 
ony gave  preeedenoe  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
fonnder  of  the  colony  {olKurr^c),  who  might  be  coo- 
sidered  as  the  reiveseoutive  of  the  parent  Kile, 
was  nsnally  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hen.* 
Also,  when  the  odony  became  in  its  tnin  a  pnent, 
it  usoalty  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  irhid  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  motber-com 
try;*  and  the  same  feelingof  respect  was  nunilett- 
ed  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honoor  tha 
prihcipal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  I17 
bestowing  places  of  tumour  and  other  maito  of  l^ 
spect  npon  the  ambassadors  and  other  meoiben  of 
the  parent  atate,  when  th^  vinted  tbe  oolair« 
fisstivals  and  sfmQar  occasions.*  The  edonista  ■ho 
worshipped  in  then:  new  settlement  ^e  same  do- 
ties  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bonoarintltet 
native  country ;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  em- 
Btantly  kept  burning  on  their  poUic  hearth,  ra 
taken  fh»i  tbe  nytaneam  of  the  parent  dty;  tri, 
according  to  one  aooount,  the  [Hjests  who  rninii- 
tered  to  tbe  gods  in  dw  otdony  were  brought  tm 
the  parent  state.*  In  the  name  spirit,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  sacred  ties  wi  a  mother-coon- 
try  and  a  colony  to  make  war  npon  one  aiicth^.' 

Tbe  preceding  account  of  tbe  relations  between 
Ae  GnA  ookmea  and  the  mother-comtry  ii  Mp- 
ported  by  the  history  which  Thucydidcs  gins  n  n 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Ccn?- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidanums  a  cdi>- 
ny  of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  (oIkut^)  of 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  intilod 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  coarse  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  ths 
neighbouring  barbarians,  tbe  Epidamnians  appiT 
aid  to  CTorcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  IVf 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Eptdamoos 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  ThncydideB, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Cm^ 
neans' :  and  ^so  induced  to  do  so  Uiroagb  hatted 
of  the  Corcyrcans,  because  they  n^lected  then 
though  tbey  were  cdonista;  for  they  did  not  give » 
the  Corintfaiana  the  cnstomair  bonoare  and  defer- 
enoe  hi  the  pablic  solemnities  and  sacrifices  tm 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mwier- 
country.  The  Corcyneans,  who  had  becwne  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corintbtana  » 
ceiving  Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  w*^** 
result  waa  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  C«i» 
The  Corcyneans  sent  imbasaadms  to  Athena  tonic 
assistance;  and  in  reply  to  tbe  <ri)jectioo  that  vef, 
were  a  colony  of  Connth,  they  said  "that  ercj 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  ui 
mother-coantry ;  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  altepats^ 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  oat  as  rabjecK 
bat  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  tul 
remain  at  home."*  „ 

1.  (Diatj*.  lU.,  iMt.  Rom.,  iiU,  7.— Poljl^,  m,  10,  *  tJ- 
t.  (Httrod.,  Ti.,  W.— ThncTd^  lI^Diod.  Sic,  XL,  «;  «j 
101.)— ».  (Thumd- i.,  M.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  ni^  Wf-^LfT 
Um,  ad  lae.)-«.  (IliiMml..  i.,  S4.)— 6.  ISaboL  mi  TbiiTe^ 
l»^-CMqMnTMit.,Aaa.,fi-rM>-7-  tBnad««i4>^^ 
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Itiiliiitkit  unbilioas  atate*,  BOoh  u  AAen*, 
WMlimw  duoed  domioion  over  other  sutes  on 
Ike  fraud  rfiditModiip;  bat,  as  a  general  rule, 
MtawMf  be  letarded  iBdepmdait  atatea,  at- 
iidwdiBtteiriMtnipaliabytiea  of  ^ympathj and 
nnaso  ileMeat,  bat  bo  ftriber.  The  caae  of  Po- 
bdea,  to  vtefa  the  CoruUhians  aent  aonualfy  the 
ihiefmasiitntea  (diifuo^ryoi),  ai^teara  to  bare  beea 
B  ezcqitMiQ  to  ibe  general  nile.^ 

COLOHES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
M7  tnamn  aeqaaiirtyBWi  with  edoaa  as  pig- 
MBla.  Book  TIL  of  VitruTiuB,  and  aeveral  chap- 
ten  of  boob  mtiL,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxr.  of  Plioy'a 
Natural  UiMff,  ooDtaia  much  iiOeieatuig  matter 
■pon  their  nature  and  eompoeitioa ;  aad  theae 
w«rit«,  topthff  with  what  ia  contained  in  book  t. 
afpiooeoride^ind  aome  remarka  in  Tbeophragtoa,* 
nmttaie  the  wb(ds  of  our  infrniDBikMi  (rf'anj  impor- 
tuDeapoaOeaDlqeet  ofanetent  pigmenta.  F^om 
tbcN  wmceB,  tbroogfa  the  experimentfl  and  obser- 
wtaos  of  Sir  Rwasbief  Davy*  on  some  remains  of 
aocot  eoloeis  and  paintiags  in  the  baths  of  Titos 
■ad  of  Lira,  and  in  other  mios  of  antiqaitj,  we 
in  esabM  to  ooBect  a  tolerably  satiafactoij  ac- 
mal  of  Ihe  eolonrlflf  materials  emfdojred  Iqr  the 
Gmkaad  Rmho  ptmtera. 

The  painting  of  the  Oreeka  ia  very  generaHy 
condered  to  bive  been  inferioT  to  their  s<^Jpture  ; 
thii  putially  ariaea  front  Tery  imperlect  infonna- 
luD,  and  I  Tciy  emweoas  notion  tespecting  the 
nmnta  of  the  Gredc  painters  in  ctdouriog.  The 
anftdgaiated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
UtK*  "  (^mtaor  eetorihu  ttlHa  immortaliM,  UUi  opera 
Jiun,  a  tt^  Mdimo,  ex  nUceia  Attwo,  ex  nhria 
Siai/HePcaiitMf  a  migria  atrtmtntc,  AfeUeB,  Edtum, 
Mdndnut  Hietm^eluu,  damnmt  putortti"  and* 
'Idfota  wumintrimt  oatMia  ec  quatuor  cdorHnu 

This  miatake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sop- 
fotai,  Hij  bave  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tiM  tf  a  pusage  in  Cicero,*  whidu  however,  di- 
nt^ eoatndiela  the  atatenwDt  of  liinj :  **I»rie- 
fenZnoiacr  FptoiMMiMi,tf  Timmi^ttWi,  et  tonm, 
fB  Ma  im  tui  SiufmMm  puttuer  cotwibus,  for- 
mu  It  fiawneM/«  ZsMMtmu ;  4t  m  Eekiane,  Nieoma- 
fntagtat,  Apelie  jam  forftcta  tumi  oauua." 
Here  Cicm  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
MUBiZeaxia,  and  TimaiUhea,  and  those  who  used 
>*teeflliBrs;  and  obserres  in  oontndiatino* 
wo^  Ait  ■  EebipD,  MkMoiadmB,  Frotogenes,  and 
Apelks,afliUMi  weare  perfect  But  the  remark  of 
FtisTi  tbt  ApcAss,  Echioo,  Mabnthius,  and  Nioom- 
Mfaw  and  but  ftinr  coloiin,  including  both  black 
■ad  white  to  the  exeloskm  of  all  blue  (uoless  we 
^dntaad  by«ac  mgria  atramemt«r  Uack  and  in- 
djpX  ii  evideady  aa  einir,  iBdependently  of  its  con- 
MictiBB  to  Oeero ;  and  the  oonofaiBion  drawn  by 
xne  ftwn  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
nrif  Gicefc  painters  were  aoqoaiated  with  bat  four 
^enta,  ia  eqoally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
■■Ktf  qieaks  of  two  other  colouis,  besides  the 
■  yicrtioB,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
IMoa;  the  M^iriu^  and  Muuttsru  or  vermil- 
B^vhiA  he  caUs  alao  mfnhmL*  He  mmtions 
w  EMiian  earth  oaed  Nioomachua,  and 
«>  dfkafim,  or  irwy-Uadc,  used  hr  ApeOes," 
■>  mtradictiog  himself  when  he  asserted  that 

and  Nicomachos  used  bat  four  colours, 
nc  aim  tradition,  and  the  mfUx  color  of  Quin- 
yt"  0B  oar  only  aothorities  for  defining  any 
■Bitoihe  KM  ci  ebkm  by  the  eariy  Gretiu  as 

Is  paialiac;  bat  we  have  do  autbori^ 
amniuaiag  that  th^  were  limited  in 

1.  i,  fla.)-a.  an  L«pidibM.>-».  (PUL  Tm^  at 

MM'.  Mlft.)— I.  (nur^  Sl)-«.  (xnr.,  aO.>^. 

«*-»  CBit,n>^4iL  (bat  iMi^ldMM^ 


Bvy  lemarkaUe  way  in  their  aepiaiUana  witt 

them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
bad  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  department 
of  anas  those  irf'the  later,  ia  quite  conaiBtent  with 
experience  and  does  not  requirB  denKmstratiim ; 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pigw 
menta,  is  quite  a  gratuitous  sufqweition,  and  is  op< 
posed  to  both  reason  and  evidence.  ( Vid.  I^ctoki.) 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analjrzed  the  colours  of  the  so- 
called  "Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reda  and 
yellows  of  which  he  disoorered  to  be  odiras ;  Um 
blues  aad  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  th« 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese;  Uie  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain* 
ing  a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(fliiiu'lim),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  neariy  of  the  same  tint 
a«  pmsaiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
(dudk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellowa  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy  diseoToea  a  Ait,  made  by  raeana  of  soda, 
and  cidoaied  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul> 
tramarine  in  tint,  which  be  supposed  to  be  the  fnt 
of  Alexandres ;  its  omiposition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  '*  that  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  compositioa 
reseraUing  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  U,  or  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artiflciu  lapis-lai- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  or  which  ia  nsAoraUy  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicjous  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shade^  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
oompooods  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
oBQkl  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  be  dis- 
ctmred  W8B  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  wigin ;  if  o( 
anbnd,  he  aonxtsed  that  it  was  very  probEdtly  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  ^so  a 
edour  which  he  supposed,  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
dnOed  binoxide  of  manganese ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
ofiBcinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  anoientabe  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  parfde  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  foDowing  list,  compiled  from  the  different  ■ 
sources  of  oar  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  aacteots,  will  serve  to  couvot  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art;  andwhidi, 
in  the  opinloa  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fidly  emal  to 
tbe  reaooicea  of  tiw  gnat  ItaUan  painters  in  tha 
sixteenth  oentairy : 

RsD.  The  andeot  reds  were  very  nnmeroos, 
K.ivvdSapi,  /U3.T0C,  eamabariat  cinnabar,  vermiliML 
bisul^nret  of  mercoiy,  called  also  tj  Fliay  and 
Vitruvins  mattMrn. 

Tbe  KiwiSapi  tfitKht  aimmbaru  Adisa,  UWllp 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Diosoorides,  was  whitf  ta  vol- 
gaiiy  called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
vaiiooa  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

icarof  seems  to  bave  bad  various  significatloas ; 
it  was  used  for  emoMiaria,  mudum,  red  lead,  and 
Tvimea,  rod  ochre.  "Hiere  were  various  kinds  of 
rwiriets,  the  Cqipadoctan,  the  Egyptian,  Ae  Span- 
ish, and  the  Letmilan;  all  were,  however,  red  iron 
oxidea,  of  which  tbe  best  were  tbe  Lemnian,  ^roa 
the  isle  of  Lemnoe,  and  tbe  Cappadoeian,  called  by 
the  Romans  mbrica  Sinopica,  by  tbe  Greeks 
vie,  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
broogiit.  There  was  also  an  African  mbrica  called 
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Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  waa  ealM 
Iff  tbe  Romaiii  cenMM  wte,  sod,  aooordiof  to  Vitra- 
flm,  taniarmekt ;  hr  the  Ore^  pOLnt,  and,  M- 
cwdlng  to  Dirac«iaBa,'  oaviapaKn.  Pliny  tells  us 
tiut  it  wu  disooTored  thioagh  the  aeeideDtil  cal* 
obtation  of  aome  eenufa  (white  lead)  bf  «  fire  in 
the  Pinetu,  and  was  first  used  as  a  ptgnient  Ni- 
elas  of  Athens,  aboot  830  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandanu$bt  seems  to  haTe  had  ts- 
riouB  significations,  and  it  is  eridentl^  used  diflbr- 
entljr  by  the  Qreek  and  Roman  writers.  Fliny 
speAks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixtare  of 
the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  alao  signified 
tealgar  or  the  red  sulphnret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  Bandars< 
cba  and  nibrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  oMvf. 
Six  H.  DaTy  supposed  this  ccrionr  to  apivoaeh  oar 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  SjrriCQm ;  but  be  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixmg  sandyx  with  rnbriea  Sino- 
^ca. 

'TiLLow.  Tdlow  oidin,  l^drated  peroxide  of 
lroa,tbe  ffAoTthe  RcMnan8,tbe  of  theOreeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  fnmi  diflbrent  parts ;  the  Attic  waa  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ao- 
eonUng  to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
WB,  idxrat  480  B.C. 

'  'Apoevuc&v,  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yeDow  sul- 
phnret of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow ; 
bat  it  lias  not  been  discorered  in  any  of  the  ancieat 
paintings.  (ViU  AamnooH.}  The  saodaracba  has 
been  already  mentiooed. 

Oresn.  CkrytocolU,  xp^oSkoMm,  which  aroears 
to  have  been  green  caibouate  of  copper  or  matoehile 
(green  Terditer),  was  the  green  moat  mpftxmA  of 
by  the  ancieots ;  its  tmt  depended  apon  the  qoan- 
tfty  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diaee- 
tate  of  copper),  arv^,  iof ,  lit  Xo^ko^,  cypria  crrifo, 
and  anua,  and  a  panicuiar  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  wofecM.  Sir  H.  Davy  sannsea  the  aneteots 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  m  copper  (distfDed  verdi- 
gris) as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  aQ  cnpreous  oxides :  Theodotim 
'  (OeoSiTiav),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appianum ;  and 
the  crtta  viridit,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blck.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  eanilnm,  xiavof, 
tore,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, aC  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  waa 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Titruvius 
and  Pliny  ^)eak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
waa  made  aJso  at  PoizuoU  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  bad  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt;  tilts  was  distingnished  by  the  name  of  ca- 
ton.  There  waa  also  a  washed  csmleom  called 
hmtnttmt  and  an  infteior  deaeripdon  of  thb  called 
friAim. 

It  an>earB  that  ultramarine  (lapis-laznli)  waa 
known  to  the  aw^ts  under  the  name  of  Amu- 
ittwn,  'Affdnov,  fiom  AnDenia,  vrheaee  it  was  pro- 
mred.  Bnl|diaret  of  sodium  la  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazall,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu- 
bmgen. 

Indigo,  /niieiMt,  1viut6v,  was  well  known  to  the 
•pcients. 

Cobalt  The  anoient  name  for  this  mineral  is 


Mi 


not  known ;  but  it  has  beaa  sapposed  to  be  die 
of  TbeopbrastiM,  wUA  be  mentxi»«n 
used  for  staining  gtaas.  No  eobah,  bowcTer,  1m 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  andeBt 
painting. 

PuRFLi.  The  anoients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  jmrpHmnm,  ottrum,  kyagimim,  and  nraa 
compound  colours.  The  most  vakudile  of  Hmn 
was  Uie  pHrpurutum,  pmpmA  by  rnhdng  the  cnu 
argentana  wiHh  the  puipie  seetetioa  of  the 

HyMgiimm^  fxryirov  (fioyif,  woad  t),  Bceording  to 
Yitruvins,  is  a  colour  between  sesitet  and  pupk 

The  Roman  otlnm  was  a  cttnponnd  of  red  odus 
and  blue  oxide  of  oapptj. 

Vitnivius  mentions  a  pur]de  which  was  tkfamik 
by  cooling  the  ocArs  ««(«  with  wine  vinegar. 
Rulna  radix,  madder-root. 
Bbowk.   OeAra  luta,  burned  ochre,  "ntebroini 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  mangi- 
nese,  and  c<xnpoonds  of  ochrea  and  Macks. 

Black,  atramattum,  fUTiOv.    The  ancient  bte^ 
were  mwUy  carbonaceous.   The  beet  for  the  por- 
of  paintins  were  dtpkuHiwum,  itx^amim, 
,  ana  Ajyimmi,  rpiytwm,  vinfrbbi, 

 of  burned  vine  Xtham.  TbK  Anner  was  ved 

by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Pdygnotna  and  Micoo. 

The  atramattum  Indieum.  mentiooed  iij  PltnyaBi 
Yitruvins,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indiaa  iik. 
Ttie  Macks  from  sepia,  and  the  Mack  mad,  htrt 
been  already  mentioned. 

Whits.  The  ordhuor  Greek  while  was  mdi- 
num,  ^t/Aiaf,  an  earth  from  the  laie  of  Mdn;  to 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  pvtim- 
urn,  irapaiTiviov,  so  called  HoA  the  plaee  of  its  m 
2in  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  lar  from  Egypt 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  ud  ibe 
annolarian  white,  ereu  mmlarit  or  tanlm,  iud« 
from  tbe  glass  compoailion  won  hi  the  ringt  ef  At 
poor. 

Carfoontte  of  lead  or  white  lead,  unuu,  <^ 
0IOV,  was  apparently  not  much  osed  tbe  aneieot 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  foond  among  tbe  Romin 
ruins. 

Sir  H.Davy  is  of  <^oii  that  tbe  s«ire,tlie  red 
and  yeUow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  anda- 
gone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  anow 
fVesco  paintings ;  but  that  maii^  (tf  tbe  greens,  min 
are  now  carttonate  of  oopper,  were  oiginally Imm 
in  a  stste  of  acetate.  , 

Pliny  divides  the  coloors  into  colore*  jbnii  and 
eotora  auateri;^  the  colores  floridi  were  those  wta* 
in  his  time,  were  suiqtlied  by  tlfe  wnployer  to  ibe 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  iMue 
th^  being  genuine ;  they  were  ndnian,  Annennmi 
cinnabaris,  chrysocoUa.  lodieam,  and  paiparii^ ; 
the  rest  were  Uie  austeri. 

Both  Pliny*  and  Vhruvios*  class  the  eokian  loW 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  thoMobUia- 
ed  immediate^  from  the  earth,  which,  aocording  " 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  mbrica,  panetontnm,-  manon. 
Eretria,  and  aoripigmentum ;  to  these  YUnim 
adds  odna,  sandandu,  nUniom  {termlum),  ud 
ehrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  otbeia 
are  called  artificiat,  on  account  of  reqniriDg  nona 
particular  prcpamtion  to  render  thera  fit  ibr 

To  the  above  list  of  cdoun  more  names  nmi 
stiU  be  added ;  but,  being  for  tbe  most  part  mereir 
eompounds  or  modifications  of  those  abeady  men* 
tioned,  tbey  would  only  take  np  space,  vritbout  p» 
ing  us  any  additional  usigbt  into  tbe  resoan^oi 
the  ancient  paintera ;  those  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  are  sufBcient  to  form  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  odour,  and  ctmclusively  prove  that  the  ancicw 
paiDteia,  if  tfaey  had  not  more,  bad  at  teaat  e^ 
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NMtoMfityi  tnoi*  eiMeyd  trMh  of  faiiitiiig 
*xk  the  DtiitB  «f  our  own  time*. 

COLasSD8(Maav0<f^  The  origm  of  this  word 
hMkMi^thB  Boggestioiii  of  the  gmniBBriuw 
bMf  ehhv  iWeilcNii,  or  iiDperibet  in  pt^  of  e^- 
wri^.'  Itii,howeTer,  Tenrefuaent,  pnilMri)l]rof 
IniD  atnetiDa,  nd  rarely  oeetm  is  tbe  Attie  wri- 
len.*  It  m  and  both  bf  the  Greeks  and  Romaiw 
to  ngniiy  t  Mtae  larger  than  life,*  and  tbenoe  a 
femm  of  tniaarftinary  Btatnre  is  tmned  coAmw- 
n>,'*  ud  the  nchiteettual  ornaments  in  the  upper 
i^ij  of  hRj  boildiiigs,  which  reqniie  to  be  of 
ht|e  iiiDfannao  in  oMMoqamM  of  their  nmote- 
IBM,  tn  Imeit  cabtneetira  (xojtmnHjrArepa*). 
SutiMi  of  Dw  trnd,  simply  ooloMal,  bnt  not  pro- 
portcnwdyJhrge,  were  too  ctHnmon  an<Hig  the 
Graeb  1*  enite  observatioD  mer^  finnn  their 
liie,  aad  oe,  tboretiiTe,  rarely  reArred  to  as  such, 
tkewnd  being  inm  fteqaeatly  u^ied  to  designate 
ikm  Ifom  of  ginalie  dhnnauma  (smIw  «isiiio- 
m,  tmitut  fKrtr)  wUcb  weiv  finc  executed  bi 
EgTpt,  ud  of  which  some  speotanens  may  be  sem 
BttwBmiahUasenu. 

AsMog  the  eotoosl  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
ccWnied  was  the  taronce  eelottua  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
(iied  10  the  no,  wluob  was  commeooed  hr  Chares 
■fla^apafatfLysippas,  and  tmnloated,  at  tin 
opinto  of  twdvs  years,  by  Laohes,  of  the  same 
Ihee, «  a  eoet  of  aOO  taleats.  Its  lieight  was  90 
fat  aceotdii^  to  Hyginus,*  70  cubits  according  to 
Pliij, « IW  aooordiog  to  Feetus.  It  was  thrown 
dm  If  in  eaitbqoake  fifty-six  yean  aftn  its  eree> 
tin.'  hiatstbiistatoeibatStatiasrefen,* 

AMhar  Gi«A  etrioaaos,  the  wott  of  Calamis, 
vMcMi  iOO  taleats,  and  was  tweitty  cubits  high, 
Mieated  to  ApoBo.  in  the  efty  of  Aptrilonia,  was 
twftned  from  tteoce  to  the  Cqiitd  by  M.  Lueul- 
hi"  SoBBfra^nento  in  marble,  sappoMd  to  hare 
khoged  lo  this  statue,  are  stiU  preserred  in  the 
MrtTKd  itf  the  Mnseo  C^ttolioo. 

Am  wen  two  eolosBal  statues  in  bn»ze,  of 
GfecknriDBanshipi  atTarentom:  oneof  Jupitar; 
lie  other  aad  taner  one  oC  Herooles,  by  I^qmis, 
which  was  traosfdanted  to  tiie  Cap^  by  I'^mna 

AoMag  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pvcadfl^acfiirtbe  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
>lbided  tone  the  following:  1.  A  statoe  of  Jupiter 
the  Captol,  made  order  Mf  Sp.  Carvilius, 
the  nnar  oS  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
n|e  Dm  ft  eoBld  he  seen  fWim  the  Albao  Mount." 
1  A  bfOBKatatiie  of  .^xdlo  at  the  Pahitine  Libra- 
Tf"  10  whidi  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Cspitcd  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  «Uttie 
af  Angoatoi,  in  the  Fonmt,  which  bore  bis  name.** 
\  lie  eoloMOB  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Znodem  in  mUe,  and  therafivB  quoted  by  Pliny 
■  piMfthM  the  art  of  easting  tuMat  was  thai  last 
tOWigbtwasllOorlSOfeet.'*  It  was  originaUy 
l^tad  in  the  Testflmle  of  the  domus  anrea,"  at  the 
"ttoB  (tf  the  Tia  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
it  ttood  is  stOl  to  be  seen,  and  fitKn  it  the 
**f|aoas  amphitheatie  is  soiifweed  to  hsTo  gained 
fteugM  of  "  Coininnm  "  Twenqr-fimr  el^hanta 
«tR  tmployed  by  Hadrian  to  remore  it,  lAen  be 
•»Kwtt  to  boikl  the  Tem^deof  Rome.*'  Having 

J^bjm.  H»^^  |h  990,  lIU-FMtu,  i.  *.)-«.  (BIcnf-  GIom. 

iffMMoa,  40g.)-».  (HamlL,i.T.— Ach.,  Anm., 
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nillnill  in  the  fire  whiA  destroyed  the  OoUm 
Honae,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him 
cooTerled  into  a  statoe  the  Sun.*  0^  An  eqiiei> 
trian  atatoe  of  Dmitian,  of  hranee  gU^  which  was 
placed  in  the  oeotra  of  the  Foram.* 

•COIXTTES  (««%6nfc),  another  name  ibr  the  Ao^ 
KtOitdurnt,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  ( Yid.  Asoaubotbs.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  pert,*  woold  se«m  to  ap* 
ply  it  to  some  other  animal  thui  ttxis.  Some  have 
taken  it  a  Inrd  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Scaraialu^ 

•COLOUTEA  (tcoWte),  a  plant,  which  has 
be«B  referred  to  tlw  genus  Cofytes,  L.,  or  Bladder* 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tos,  namely,  'Idofo,  icepl  Kacapcai,  and  ^fmymiud^.* 

'COLUBER,  a  species  of  Sen>ent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  lame  with  the  Boa*  of  Pliny.  ( Vid. 

DSACO.) 

•COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon.   {Vid.  Pbrisvbra.) 

COLUM  (iKiuDr),  a  atrainn  or  eolander.  VaiioBi 
spedmens  <i£  this  utensil  bare  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. Hie  annexed  woodcut  showa  the  plan  and 
pmtta  of  eas  wfairii  is  of  ailnr.* 


Wme-strainers  (vduvta)  were  also  made  ol 
bronze,'  and  Uieir  perforations  Bomettmea  formed  ■ 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers andi  «bere  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.*  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  {cola  nivaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bon?  of  the  nose,  which, 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  oUao-  . 
toiy  nerves,  was  called  ff/wc,  the  ethmoid  bono, 
li^  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUUBA'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  PigeoD-houaa 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  nuia> 
her,  in  which  it  is  used  to  expieaa  a  varied  of  ol^ 
je<^  an  of  which,  however,  dsriTQ  their  name  from 
their  resembluice  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  CoLuitsjiiitric  means  one  of 
those  septilchnd  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
sshes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  whidi  tlie 
cineniT  urns  (oUs)  were  dqiosited.  Several  of 
these  wamben  are  still  to  be  aeen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  whifdi  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1823,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  ^ut  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Fia,  is  repreaented  In  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  nitdies  contained  a  pair  of  mns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  aanea  th^  cmitain- 
ed  inscribed  over  tbam.  The  use  of  the  wmd,  and 
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n.  In  ■  madinie  iiMd  tOT^witer  ftr  thepnr- 
liow  of  irrigatioa,  as  deooribed  by  VttiuTins,'  the 
fmtM  thiougfa  which  the  water  was  oonreyed  into 
the  racetTing  troagb  were  termed  Coldihabu. 
Thia  will  be  onderatood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p.  W.  (Vid.  Ahtlii.)  The  diS^nce  between 
that  repreaentatioa  and  the  machine  now  under 
eoiMktairatioii  eonaiatad  ht  the  fcDowing  poinU: 
The  whed  of  the  latter  ia  a  acdid  om  (iynwainMi) 
fartnad  of  radiated  (rale),  and  was  worked  aa  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  open  plaUbnos  pro- 
iecting  ftota  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  interrals  of  each  plat- 
ftnm  a  scviea  of  grooTos  or  diamwls  (eobunisrts) 
ware  formed  in  the  aidea  of  the  tympanim,  throa^^ 
whtcb  the  water  taken  up  by  a  nunber  of  aooops 
|ilaeed  on  the  outer  msrgin  of  the  iriied,  like  the 
jara  in  the  cut  referred  to,  waa  «Midnoted  into  a 
wooden  trongfa  below  {Uiirum  ligneum  ntppentum*). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
ofthe  beanuopcHi  wbid)  a  roof  is  sopp(»rted  (r^jw^ 
nuK  fliWisX  and  irtiidi  are  r^Hcsented  byth^lyphB 
in  the  Done  order,  were  termed  Coldhbabu  by  the 
Roman  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empor,  and  tintil  fiOed  op  by  the  head  m  the  beam.* 

COLUMNA  (Ktuf,  dim.  uowr,  utivtw,  ku/wUikoc 
vriXof,  Urn.  ervXlf,  an^Koc),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  tmnks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tioo  of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricnltaral  Greeka  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  i^pearto  have  aoflbred  little  change  fur  more 
than  two  thooaand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  oboeWed  an 
enet  emfonnity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
die  woodm  hnta  now  oocuiaed  by  Uie  peasantry,  of 
one  oTwhidi  he  has  giren  a  dutch*  (see  voodoot), 


led  the  splendid  tomfas  and  templeo,  wUob  -were 
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hewD  eat  ef  the  rock,  and  esnstnatod  it  the  ax* 

peose  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  aacieot  inhiW 
tanta.  We  bare  alao  direct  tastimoaies  to  pnTS 
that  the  aneieots  made  use  of  wooden  ooIiuddi  ia 
their  edifices.  Paosanias^  describes  a  Tsqr  incicM 
iBoanmeiit  in  the  maikat-plaee  at  Ehs,  eooaiitiiii 
oferoof  stvprnrtedbrprnvsofoek.  Atfufkof 
JoDo  at  HataiMDtDBa  was  anpported  ^  iriBiis  nuis 
from  the  tnmks  of  Tines."  In  the  Egyptisa  inU- 
teoture,  many  of  ttte  greatest  stone  oohunoi  as 
manifest  imitaUons  of  the  tnmk  of  the  palm.' 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  baaed  upon  I  flat  ifitn 
atott^  and  to  bare  a  atone  m  Itle  of  ainiUr  km 
fixed  OB  ita  lammit  to  nreaarrelt  firon  decv,N 
the  oolunn  waa  niade  witb  a  sqnaie  base,  and  wh 
oorered  with  an  aianw.  (KuL  ABAoirt.)  Hoes 
the  principal  paru  of  whidk  ereiy  oolnnm  oooaiM 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital 

In  the  Doric,  irtiieh  is  the  oldest  style  oT  Gredc 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  cohmu  to 
the  aane  rowa8baTiiigoneooniiiionbase(y«bM]b 
wbereaa  m  the  Ionic  and  ConnthiaD  eaA  edlmdi 
baa  a  separate  base,  called  oir^pa.  (FuL  Snu.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  ibow,  oa 
comparison  with  the  Dorio,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  atyle  of  oraamcDt; 
and  the  eharaeter  of  lightoess  and  elegance  » fir- 
ther  obtanied  in  them  by  their  more  amder  ihift, 
ita  hei^t  being  much  greater  in  propoitioa  to  iu 
thiekneaa.  Of  all  theae  circumstancee,  Hoie  ikt 
may  be  formed  by  the  inqiection  at  the  three  ao- 
companying  specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  taeh 
of  the  principal  ordera  of  ancient  architecture.  Hm 
firat  is  from  a  odamn  of  the  Partheooo  ti  Alkn, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  seale  it 
p.  9.  Theaecood  is  fiom  the  tenqrfeof  BaochHit 
Teoa,  the  c^utal  of  whieb  ia  introduced  at  p.  US. 
TbB  third  is  from  the  Temains  of  the  temple  of  J«> 
piter  at  Labranda. 


In  all  tbe  orders,  the  shaft  {tcaptu)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  tbe  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural fhim  of  the  trunk  of  a  tne,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming;  to  a  general  law  fai  regird  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  uprigbt 
bodies.  The  diaft  was,  howerer,  made  with  ■ 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  (be 
eniatia.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  uniTersally,  and 
than  the  earliest  times,  chauneltod  or  flated,  1. 1., 
the  ontaide  waa  striped  with  incfsiona  parallel  to 
the  axis.^  These  faMWons,  eaDed  Hrim,  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  pUne  paraBel  to  the  bass  was,  io 
the  lonio  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  setnieirde ;  la 
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*eDiiiB.K«M  «m  math  km  (baa  ute&Mr^ 
de.  Their  BUBber  was  SO  io  tbe  oolnnuis  oi  the 
rmhBMB  above  rqnMnted;  in  otber  inatanoeB, 
KM;ar». 

naMfiialwM  ommatuif  wtaaAi  ML  €t  ooB 
Hocfc  of  MOM,  the  flhaft  ooMistinf  «  aerenl  vyho- 
iwal  peece  ftied  to  one  anotber .  M^ientheMri- 
a»  WM  ended,  iu  oompoBent  parts  wore  finuly 
jomed  tOfcAer,  mot  fa?  mntar  or  cement,  but 
m  eraa^  ind  in  tbe  diieotiai  of  tbe  axis.  The 
auMxed  nwdaat  la  oi^ied  from  an  engniTii^.  in 
Swinliuias'a  Tsar  in  dn  Tun  SKflieB,*  and  iqnre- 
SMIB  a  Doric  odman,  lAioh  baa  been  thrown  ivoB- 
inte  In  BBcb  a  Bunner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
aepuate,  and  tbe  five  drame  the  abaft,  each  four 
feet  knfr  with  the  boles  for  the  iron  etvof*  by 
iriueh  tfa^  wan  vnited  together. 


CoIbmb  of  av  naloniriUng  aiae  were  neveidkdeBS 
meicd,  in  wfaidi  the  ahaft  waa  one  pfeee  of  stone. 
For  tUs  purpose  It  was  hewn  in  the  qaarry  into  the 
leqsiste  form.*  and  was  then  rolled  orer  thie  ground, 
or  flxrnd  by  the  aid  of  Tarions  mechanksal  contri- 
Tucee,  and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
M  was  to  be  set  np.  The  traT^er  now  sometimes 
▼iewi  with  wonder  tbe  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
CBffiag  their  origin^  she  in  tbe  c^uany,  or  left  after 
kaTing  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  be 
tsda  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
tioB,  and  eoneiBting  each  of  a  single  pteoe  of  maible, 
lUaster,  ponriiyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther eonoded  by  time,  or  retains  its  pcdish  and  its 
nrisd  and  beantifid  eoloara,  acctmlbig  to  the  aitua- 
tioB  in  vUeb  it  baa  hem  placed,  or  the  durability 
«f  iia  udMCanee.  Tbe  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrisa,  a  eircalar  building  <tf  such  dimensions  that 
it  smes  as  tbe  foitress  of  modem  Rome,  was  snr- 
nmoded  bf  fcn^-eigfat  loffy  and  most  beautiflil  Co- 
lintbiaa  piian,  the  ahaft  of  eadt  piUar  being  a  sin- 
^  piecs  of  martilB.  About  the  time  of  Cooatan- 
line,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  tbe  inte- 
rior of  a  cfaorch  dedicated  to  St.  Patu,  which  a  few 
yean  ago  was  destnqFed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tiehed  to  the  woAing  and  erectiw  of  these  noble 
itJ-f^f_  the  DBdiTided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
Ae  most  TalnaUe  and  splradid  materials,  led  mo- 
■iieeBt  iadividnals  to  empbqr  their  wealth  in  fn- 
ttatn^  them  to  public  stmctores.  Thus  Cneraa 
eostribnted  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
itfto  at  EphesOB.'  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
caled  JacUy,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  uoH- 
mm  rreord  the  names  ot  tbe  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  die  spacuBBo  of  them  aboTe  exhibited. 

•"The  capitab  used  in  the  architectnie  of  the 
Gteria,"  abaerrea  Stoart,*  "  though  with  number- 
lev  aiaaie  Tsriattoos  of  ornaments  and  nopor- 
tists,  ana«gB  tlMrasdTea  into  thrae  gowral  oaMes, 
ae&vArdw  most  obvious  disUnctira  between  tbe 
eidea.  Hie  Doric  capital,  which  {VMerres  more 
of  tbe  inmitiTe  type  than  any  other,  is  extreraelr 
pba.  its  ^mfhatf  is  not  withont  beanty.  It 
»af  a  bnad  and  maasy  abacus,  an  ondo  un- 
'  the  ^mm,  fion  three  to  fire  flUeta  under  the 
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onia^  aaduder  Aeae  a  neek  ealled  tbe  frieze 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great 
T«ition»andapaxt)ColaTeharactert8dii|ilayed;  in- 
deed, so  nmch  so^  that  it  never  ftila  to  diatingii^ 
itsdf,  even  on  the  moat  e^iht  and  caiden  (AeOTa- 
ticm.  It-  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abaenSp 
below  which  depend  to  tbe  right  and  left  two  sinrat 
T(dutes ;  it  has  also  an  eohinns,  which  is  not  unfre- 
qnen^y  enriched,  and  a  bead.  Ttie  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  most  ricUy  ornamented,  and  difito  extreme, 
ly  fixan  the  atbera.  In  this  the  abaona  iahoUowe^ 
forming  a  qnadriMeral  figure  whfa  concave  sldest 
the  anpee  of  which  are  generally  tnmoated.  Some- 
times  the  abacas  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  fcnm  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  summnded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  (rf*  the 
acanthna,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  thoee  of 
a  qiecies  of  the  acanthus  pJant.  Under  each  angla 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  Uu  flow^ 
er  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  abaens  there  are  canlleaH. 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  no 
authenticated  remaina  of  tbe  wder ;  and  tbe  pre- 
cepts of  Vitnivios  on  this  bead  are  so  very  obBcnie^ 
that  the  modem  oompilera  of  systems  of  arduteo- 
tnre  have,  of  course,  varied  exceeding  in  thdr  do- 
ugos ;  tbe  order,  tber^nn,  that  paaaea  nndn  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rathn  aa  a  modem  tinn  aa 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  to  aSer  fron 
the  modem  Doric  by  an  air  of  porertrandrodeoesa, 
by  the  sui^iressicni  of  parte  and  mouldings.  Bnt, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  tbe 
bif^est  degree^  it  well  becomes  that  oohunn  whose 
charactn  is  strength.  The  Goeapoaito  capital  ia 
fanned  by  a  onioD  of  tbe  lonie  and  Coriatiiian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
aoanttus  leaves,  with  snne  small  dwota,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  boUowed  abacna 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Cidumas  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings 
to  sustain  the  beams  vrhidi  supported  the  ceiling. 
AsWh  tbe  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marUe,  which  oouU  not  be  obtained  in 
piecea  of  ao  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  cohmua 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  pnqK»tion« 
not  being  more  than  abftnt  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  apisthodwnoa  oC  the  Paithnxm  of  Athens,  aa 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  mins,  had  knx 
oofamnatoanpporttheeeaiiic.  A  oomnwo  arrange* 
ment,  eqieciaUy  in  baildinga  <^  an  oUmig  fhrm,  waa 
to  have  two  rows  of  etdiunna  naiallel  to  the  two 
aides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  otdumns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  lows  thenaelvea.  Tbia  eonatractioa  waa  adop^ 
ed  not  only  in  tenplea,  bnt  ia  palaoee  (olaetX 
in  hoosee  of  the  ^eatest  else  and  ^tonooar.  The 
great  haU  of  the  Mlaoe  (tf  Ulysses  m  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Fheeaoians,  and  that  ct  tbe  palaea 
of  Hercuke  at  Thebes,^  am  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seato  of  buxmr  both  far  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  diatinguiabed 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  piUaia.* 
In  theee  regal  haUa  M  the  H<Muerica>ro,we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  piUaia  deoonted  with  arms. 
When  Tdemachus  enters  hla  fliflier*s  hall,  he  places 
his  spear  against  a  ccdumn,  and  "  within  the  pol- 
ished spear-holder,**  by  wbieb  we  must  nndersund 
one  of  the  strin  or  channels  of  the  abaft.*  Around 
the  base  of  the  colomns,  near  the  entrance.  aH  the 
warriors  of  the  femily  were  aconstomed  to  iacliM 
thdrqieam;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  tiie  sanu,^. 
thsy  suspended  th^  bows  and  qiAvMs  on  naik  iff 
hooks.*  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  itepj^-^oa 
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notber  column  nearer  tiie  tt^  of  the  room  *  Hie 
colunuu  of  the  ball  were  also  nude  Babserrieot  to 
laaa  agraeable  tieee.  CrinuRala  were  tied  to  them 
in  onwr  to  be  •oomgad  or  otherwise  tomMated.* 
AcoonUng  to  the  deaoiiplfoB  in  the  OdTaeejr,  the 
bmns  of  the  hall  of  Ulyaaea  were  of  aOver-fir ;  id 
audi  a  case,  th*  apartment  might  be  feaj  spaciooa 
withoat  being  oTererowded  with  columns.*  Soeh, 
likewise,  waa  tiie  hall  of  the  palace  of  Atraos  at 

im»  anntM  tnku  Fami  ethiwiM  nsMfM  vuwMa  ft- 

Rows  of  oohmuM  were  often  employed  within  a 
boUdiiigtoeDdBaeaspaoeopentotheaky.  Beams 
anppoiting  oeilings  passed  from  above  the  otriomna 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatoriea  (vroot).  Sooh  a  cireato  of  eol- 
tunns  WM  called  m  wrtsfy/<  i^Kt^vrvkan^u  and  the 
Roman  afrtiMt  waa  boOt  upon  tiiis  (dan.  The  lar- 
geat  and  most  sfdendid  temples  eotiosed  an  (qien 
space  like  aa  atriom,  whidi  was  aoeompUahed  by 
placing  one  peristyle  open  another.  Id  audi  caees, 
the  lower  rows  of  eolamns  being  Doric,  the  npper 
were  sometimes  lonio  or  CwinUiian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing propetlT  baaed  imon  the  heavier.*  A  temple  ao 
oonstructed  was  oalted  AypotAm/  (fmufijpof). 

Oil  the  outside  of  buildmgs  colcunas  were  by  no 
Manna  -deatftnt*  of  ntihty.  But  the  chief  design 
in  erecting  them  was  the  att«nment  of  grsndeor 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  dr- 
oomstanee  relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
airaagement  waa  studied  with  the  ntmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  Uie  trmh  of  this  obeervntion, 
aome  idea  may  b«  ftmned  from  the  fidhnring  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  dlstingoiah  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  t«nples.* 

I.  Terms  deaoribh^  the  nnoAer  md  airange> 
aent  of  the  columns. 

1.  'Affnilof,  ut^lt,  witboot  any  cotumns/ 

s.  "Ev  irapatfTufft,  m  ««^,  with  two  colnmna  in 
flMt  between  the  ant«.>  (Woodent,  p.  61.)  . 

8.  IIp£0TvA0r.F«*<y'e.  With  four  eotaDma  in  ftont. 

4.  'Ajufiiip6oTvXof,  oHtpiltpniMyb,  with  foor  ool- 
nna  at  eadi  end. 

'  6.  Utplvrtpw;  or  ha^KUM^  venpteral,  with  OOl- 
umns  at  each  end  and  along  eacn  aide,  the  side  being 
aboot  twice  as  many  as  the  end  colamM,  indoding 
two  divinons,  vis. : 
a.  'E^iffrvXof,  Acxattyfe,  wiUi  six  odnrnns  at  each 
end,  and  dther  nine  xx  eleven  at  eadi  side, 
beeides  those  at  the  anglea.   Eiannae,  the 
Tbesenm  at  Athens. 
1.  'Oiirjtfn'^,  oeUulifU,  with  eight  colnrnns  at 
each  end,  and  flmen  at  each  aide,  besidea 
those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the  PaztiieBon 
at  Athens. 

6.  Alvrepot,  iipteni,  with  two  rangea  of  eohuma 
{mepA)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  ttvSoiiirnpoi,  j^euiodipteral,  with  one 
00^,  bat  at  the  same  distance  from  the  wdUa  ctf  the 
oella  as  the  0Qt«r  range  of  a  iimtpo^. 

8.  AM^«rvIi«r,d<M«(yIe,  with  ten  cdomna  at  each 
end,  vHiich  was  the  case  only  in  hypethral  temples.  >* 

•  n.  Terms  deaoribing  the  distance  of  the  oolnmns 
Aomone  another,  andftmn  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  IIvKi><vrsXor,  jfycRMftFia,  the  distuee  between 
the  oolumM  a  diameter  m  n  oolmun  snd  half  «  di- 
ameter. 

3.  ivoTv}^,  ryttyle,  the  distance  between  the 
oolumns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 
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OOLCMNA. 

>.  ttertXef,  eatHfU,  the  distanee  hatirwa  iM 
c(4urans  two  diametera  and  a  niarter,  except  in  lbs 
eeatoe  of  the  front  and  bodt  or  the  bnfldug,  nhere 
each  mtonohimniation  (tiitefeehiaHmiM)waa  ttns 
diametera,  eallBd  enable,  beeaoBB  It  waa  bast  a^ 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  AtdoTvAof,  iuutjfle,  the  intercdwmiatiaa,  or 
distance  between  the  oohimns,  three  diameien. 

'6.  'Apmt6on7Mi,  armoHyU,  the  diatanoes  exeeas- 
ive,  ao  that  it  was  neeossaiy  to  make  the  epi^ 
{hnvrtJUm),  or  architrave,  not  of  stoae,  bat  of 
thnber. 

Colnmna  in  loDg  ivwa  w«e  naed  to  oonver  viler 
in  aqoedoela,*  and  aingle  pfflna  were  fixed  in  bv 
boors  for  mooring  ships.*  Some  of  these  am  fond 
yet  standing. 

Sin^  cdnmna  were  also  ereeled  to  eomaiw 
rate  penona  or  eventa.  AiiioiigUiMe,aom»«rtbe 
most  remarkable  were  the  eohtnmarottnU,  eiM 
by  that  name  beeanse  three  sbip-besks  laoceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  deugiwd  to  record  sa^ 
cessfol  enguements  at  sea  (ium^i  tvrgnitt  m 
ctUnoa^).  The  most  unportant  and  cdetmted  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  booomof 
the  oonsol  C.  DutUius,  on  oeossion  of  bis  victoiy 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  361  (see  ibe  u* 
nexed  woodent).  It  waa  wiginally  [daced  ia  thi 


Pomm,*  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  nniseom  « 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  pWJ 
effhced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  Bimilar  tc  thn 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.*  When  stataes  weie  nisei 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Otympic  and  other  g«M«|. 
or  to  commemorate  persons  into  had  obtained  aay 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  puUio  homage  wH 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  wini 
ibefa*  ststnes  npon  pillars.  They  thus  vpsmv^J* 
Ptiny  observes,*  to  be  raised  above  other  mortw- 
Bnt  cohnms  were  moch  more  ocMnmosIy  nwd  to 
oomnmoorate  the  dead.  For  this  porpose  tb^  *>* 
ried  In  size,  from  the  i^io  marble  pillar  lMana|* 
simple  Gredc  inscriptioa,^  to  those  I0A7  and  dabo- 
rate  colnmns  which  are  now  among  the  most  «oa- 
derflil  and  inatnietive  monuments  ofanofent  ROM- 
The  colnma  on  the  ri^  hand,  ht  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  bonoor 
of  the  Emperor  l^ajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossi statne  in  hroiue.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  dooTi 
which  leada  to  a  spiral  staircaae  for  aaoendisg  Is 
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tte  MUBiL  Li^t  is  admittBd  to  fba  ttainme 
throogh  DDBeroiiB  apertnree.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is 
Mded  roond  the  ptUar,  wbieh  rqweeeota  Uie  em- 
penn's  THtoriea  orer  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  nlsaUe  aothoritiea  for  archeological  ioqui- 
liea.  Indoding  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, IB  whidi  the  ashes  of  the  erapevor  were  de- 
posited,  was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
nmn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelios,  rcniains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  meihtioii  of  the  Antonine  cohimn.  After 
the  death  of  Jnlhu  Cmst,  the  people  erected  to 
htt  memory  a  cdomn  of  B(4id  marble,  SO  feet  high, 
B  the  Fonnn,  wMi  the  inscriptioD  pauiiti  fatbus.* 
Columns  stiU  exist  at  Rune,  at  Constantinople,  and 
IB  Egypt,  whicfa  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (a^nr),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
gcBenl  ton,  then  aie  vanons  other  WMpds,  both 
is  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  ^stiQctive  meaning  from  some 
physieal  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
cttfarity  in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow :  I.  '^Seipa,*  a  head  of  hair 
Then  caiefhUy  dressed.*  2.  Xairp,  properly  the 
nana  of  a  hone  or  lion,  is  naed  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.*  9.  4iSAh  wbeia  aecoratdy  used,  imidies 
the  hair  of  tbe  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  inddeat 
to  a  penoD  onder  a  sense  of  fear.*  4.  Ilojuif,  from 
nuu  or  vimut*  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.' 
fi.  6pt^  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  tbe  Komans  borrowed  their  word  trica  :*  t(A- 
XUAfsad  rfHXf^  are  used  in  the  same  sense.*  6. 
t.bfa^  (Att.  «o^),  from  tbe  old  word  the 
bead,"  signifies  pri^perly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
tlK  hah-  among  the  Greek  women  was  termed  k6- 
^iftof  ;^^  or,  when  worn  in  tbe  same  style  by  the 
neo,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
ths  aaoM  word,  s^wfoXof."  To  iModnce  this  elbot, 
the  hair  was  drawn  up  aH  round  the  head  from  the 
ftoDt  and  bade,  and  ftstened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 

the  ApoUo  BelTidere,Uie  other  (rf' Diana,  fisRtt  the 




Instead  of  a  hand,  the  peojde  of  Athens  fhstened 
tte  how  with  an  omamental  dasp,  fashioned  like  a 
piwIwHier,  to  show  that  tbqr  were  aborigines.'* 
l^bMdv  IS  also  used  finr  a  cap  of  network,  lue  that 
npnsenled  at  p.  187,  »71.   {Vid.  Calartioa.)  7. 

which  properiy  means  wool,  was  also  used 
"t  the  ifaort,  round,  cnriy  hair,  which  resembles 
the  ime  cS  a  lamb,  sudi  aa  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
ody  Gnek  aco^mue^  particolaily  in  the  heads  of 
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Haronle*,  one  of  which  is  subj^oed  toex  a  neck 
men  In  the  Biitidi  Museum.' 


8.  'Sipat  (jtSp^  iefTua^,  a  tenn  used  when  the 
hair  was  combed  up  ftook  the  temples  on  each  side^ 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  tbe  heads  of  fawns  and  satyis,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  K/xiwof,* 
vMxft&t,*  x^^*  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  neural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  jlooTfmxot  and  ir%6K»fio(-*  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singnlar  style  of  emffure  which  is  obserraUe  in 
Etruscan  and  eariy  Greek  w<n^8,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  PanheQenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  tbe  Romans  made  ustf 
of  tike  foDowing  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: 1.  Capiat,  according  to  the  old  etymdo- 
gists,  qiiari  eapitit  pilut.  2.  Crinu,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dreraed.*  3.  Ceuaria,  which  is  said, 
thou^  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  eado,  the  hair  of  tbe  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Ci»- 
ctnttM,  Ki'xtwof,*  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress* 
ed  in  drdes,  lue  the  head  on  page  SI  {vid.  Acns), 
aa  it  ts  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mda  di  Gaieta 
(Formia).  Martial*  terms  these  drcles  annuli,  and 
Claudtan'*  orbet.  6.  Ctrrat,  a. lock  of  curly  hair. 
The  locks  which  fell  over  tbe  forehead  were  termed 
eaprona,^^  quasi  a  capite  prona,^'  irpoKdfiiov  ;>*  those 
which  fell  nrom  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antue?* 
Both  the  antia  and  eaprma  are  accuratdy  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Capid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  BritislL 
Moaenm,  fimn  which  the  fUlowinff  woodcut  is  ta- 
ken." 


AlLthe  Greek  divbiities  are  distlngoiahed  hf  a 

characteristic  eoiffuTe,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
sbly  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  dispodtion  of  tbe  hair.  We  profleed  to 
specify  some  of  the  prindpd  Mies. 
The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 
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•r  Jnptter  to  forawd.  putioiilaitjr  fa  ib»  diipotMoa 
of  the  bair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  ud  lalto 
badk  in  k>oae  curU  down  the  lidflB  (rfthe  fhce,  antil 
it  (mms  a  janctkm  with  the  beard.  Thia  is  illaa- 
tiated  by  the  next  two  woodoata,  one  of  which  is 
froDi  a  atatue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatiean,  sopposed  to 
be  a  O0P7  of  the  Pbidian  Jove ;  and  the  other  is  a 
Ivm's  bend,  from  the  British  Mnsenm.*  The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  ia  hlcewise  presenred  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
BDch  as  iEsculapiiis,  Alezander,  dtc. 

Fhito  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  stnuchter, 
and  bver  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  gire  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modina  on  bis  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Mnsenra.*  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olire 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
floes  to  Plato.* 


The  hair  ef  Neptone  is  cnt  finer  and  sharper 
Iban  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  ftUs  aown  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  &om  the 
British  Huseiun.* 


Apollo  b  osodl;  represented  with  the  sfXjdvXof ; 
bnt  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing  OTer  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  reinvaented  in  the  next  woodcut. 


I.  (Chunber  ii.,  No.  It.)—*,  (dumber  rii.,  No.  08.)— S. 
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flron  «  Tery  beanUAil  and  earijr  Greek  seolptore  in 


the  British  Maseam.'  Hence  be  is  called  miMnt 
and  iMtpetM^foK.* 

Baochos  also  wears  his  hair  anshom  ;  for  he,  u 
wen  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth : 
"  Solit  eterna  est  Phabo  Btecko^  juvtmUtt 
Nm  deal  latonsos  mnu  utnmqma  Denm.^* 

In  the  mature  age  of  Gredt  art,.Mereiuy  fiu 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  bead  on  tbe 
left  band  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinooa  ;  but  in  Tery  early  Greek  wuiks  be  is 


represented  with  braided  hair,  in  the  Etruscan  style, 
and  a  shsip-pointed  beard  (see  tbe  ri^t  band  wood- 
cnt,  from  an  ahar  in  tbe  museum  of  tbe  Capital  at 
RoiQe),  whence  he  is  termed  ofiivinnrYuv.* 

Hercoks  has  sboit,  crisp  hsir,  like  the  coils  be- 
tween tbe  horns  of  a  bull,  the  head  of  ^ich  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  tbe  head  of  the  Fa:^ 
nese  Hercules,  tbe  other  that  of  a  ball,  from  a  bas* 
rdief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  chamcteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  bead,  thick  neck,  and  paiticultf 
Arm  of  the  hair,  are  stron^y  preserved. 


Hie  hair  of  Juno  is  parted  in  the  front,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  diadem,  called  in  Latta 
coroM,  and  in  Greek  a^Sdvii,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  ^Dg,  the  broad  part  of  which  ia  placed  above 
tbe  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  bands  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  aides  of  tbe  head,  and  fasten 
it  behind,*  in  tbe  manner  represented  in  tbe  next 
woddcut,  from  tha  British  Museum.* 
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PaDtt  M  rarely  seen  withont  her  helmet ;  but 
wbea  patnyed  with  her  head  aDoorered,  the  bair 
ii  tied  V  ■  s  faiot  at  some  diRtanoe  flrom  tiie  head, 
Hid  ibea  Ab  fimt  the  band  in  kmg  paiaDd  euris. 

Vmt  ud  Biaiia  are  amnetimes  adonied  with 
thi  rf^yfm  (woodcot,  p.  891);  bat  both  these  di- 
limties  are  more  firequently  repreeeoted  with  their 
ludr  dressed  io  the  sijn^e  style  of  the  young  Greek 
ptot*  whose  bair  is  parted  in  front,  aOd  conducted 
mod  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
tf  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  phun  knot  at  the 
Bip  the  nedc.  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
ftefoeally,  at  the  top  the  head ;  both  of  which 
fviion  m  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub- 
joned;  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
ud  tte  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  Ibe  other  styles  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
VenoB  di  Medici,  and  British  Mnseum,  Cbunber  ii., 
Na8;  m^lS;  it.,  11;  zil,  18;  and  V^ns  of  the 
eenbal  adsgn  :  the  other  omamenta  amoetimes 
•eea  m  siataea  of  Stana  are  woilcs  of  a  later  age. 

FkiriiairwaB  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  RflDani ;  hence,  in  eonte  of  the  statuee,  the  hair 
»M  remaina  criT  wbidi  are  discernible  in  the 
Tconi  di  Medici,  and  in  the  ApoDo  of  the  Capitd ; 
ud  both  aeies  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray* 

Fk)w  hair,  or  wigs,  fevAitn,  v^iitn,  x^«u  noaifdl- 
ni,  rptxlf  irpoadireu,  gtdenu,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  ofboih  ooantries.* 

InTeiyeaitf  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
tasg,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 

age  of  Tarro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Amirtan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intent^ 
«  atfUlati^  Bat  this  lariiion  did  not  last  after 
^  jar  B.C.  800,  as  ^peara  by  the  remaining 
•oAi  «f  nt.  The  women,  too,  dressed  their  bair 
^  aiqfidty*  at  least  ontil  the  time  o£  the  em- 
KRxa,  ud  pmbaUy  mnch  in  the  same  atjle  as 
^  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Angnstan  period  a  ra- 
nety  of  different  bead-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
^  of  which  are  described  by  Orid.^  Fonr  spe- 
c^iev  qT  diffinent  periods  are  given  below.  The 
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AnA  head  on  the  left  i^neaents  OctaTta,  the  niece 
of  Augnstus,  from  the  museum  in  tbe  Capitol  at 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claadiaa ;  the  one  betow,  on  the  laft,  SaUna. 
the  wift  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  nott,  Flantilla,  the 
wife  of  Caraealla,  which  three  are  Irom  the  Britidi 
Mnaeiim.^ 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustrative 
of  their  moral  or  i^ysical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  care 
when  aboat  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  which 
act  Leonidaa  and  hia  foHowers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Tbermopy- 
Is.*  The  sailorB  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.*  In  the  ear- 
lier agea,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  alt  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  Uiis  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  negleeted,*  as  wa»  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.* 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  pnberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  sulKired  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  waa  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  KWfxrrpS^ 
by  the  poets,'  and.  therefore,  to  ent  off  the  hah: 
meana  to  take  the  toga  vtoiHa.'  At  Athens  tbia 
ceremony  was  penRnmed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apatmla,  vrhidL  ia  thenfim  termed  jwi^ 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  diaved  as  a 
marie  of  servitude.* 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cnt  their  hair  ahnt  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  nmaina  In  the 
Papal  Chnreh,  in  irtdeh  all  femilea  have  tbalr  hair 
cnt  doee  upon  taking  the  veiL 
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•COH'AKOS  XtSfUHMt),  the  w^A  Stmwbenr-tree, 

or  Ar^Uiu  Vneio.    {ViiL  Ajudtda.) 

•COMBREO'UM,  ft  plant  mentioned  I9  niny,* 
who  Bukea  it  ekwely  reeemble  th»  Audkcr.  Mod- 
em botanists,  hovever,  taldng  Plmy!s  own  deoofi|>- 
tion  as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Cssalpinus  makes  ttie  Combre- 
tKiH  (written  sometioies  ComhetiM)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  nudi,  called  in  Tascaor  Herha  bt- 
rioU,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Luztola 
MsnsM,  L.* 

*COME  {KOftv),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
ir^yuv,  or  CroetfoliHm  Tragcfogmt,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Cnau.  SiMhorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.* 

COMES.  Tfe  word  comet  ba.A  several  meanugs 
in  the  I^n  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er ia  vefened  to  Do  Freane's  Glossarr  and  Sapf^ 
ment,  a.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centoiyt  ita  seoses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  ^gnified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinaiiiBhed  from  aoemt,  whidi  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  srose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexioQ  of  which  may  be  easily  traced. 

It  was  mdted  to  tlw  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  whfeh  sense  it  is  used  by  Sueteoins.*  In  Hor- 
ace's time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contubentaUs  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  co- 
mUa  at  Iwme,  the  maintenance  of  whan  waa,  m 
Horace^  cqrinicn,*  one  of  the  miseries  of  weaUh. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  comet.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comitet  pedalim,  prooincialta).  About  the 
time  of  Constantino  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
title,  including  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mttM  ordituM  pritni,  seaaidi,  tertH.  The  power  <rf 
these  officers,  espeoially  the  provincial,  vuied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  peiticolar 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  tinem,  ammunoiur»i  others  were  invested 
with  aU  the  powers  4^  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
.  iHnetms. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves :  Cemet  Onentia  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
h  ave  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  Ute  other),  ama 
EgyP^  cornet  Britaimi^  comet  Africa,  comet  rei 
nu/ifori*,  comet  portuum,  comet  tta^ili,  comet  dame*' 
tieonim  eguitum,  comet  eUban4iriut,  comet  UnUa  vet- 
tit  «r  veMtUrii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  tiie 
emperor  had  as  many  eomiut  as  be  had  duties : 
thus,  comet  eontittorii,  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor; comet  largitwmm  privatarutn,  an  officer  who 

.  managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  aa  tbs  co- 
met largitionum  tacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 

.  The  latter  office  united,  in  a  gi^at  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  «dtle  and  qusestor.  The  four  conu- 
tu  commercionim,  to  whom  the  govOTnawnt  aranted 
the  exotosive  privile^  of  trading  in  ailic  with  bar- 
barians,  were  under  his  control. 

C0MI6SATI0  (derived  from  tiVc*)*  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coeaa,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
tb^  had  taken  their  coena  in  his  own  boose,  **  Qi^ 
coffimuMAim  ad  fratrem  inau  1^  and  \t4ien  Habin- 
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nas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  bouse  afVsr  taking  hit 
cteoa  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comittaiar  ittttr 
vit."*^  It  s[q)ears  to  have  .been  the  enstoio  to  par- 
take of  some  food  at  ttie  ccmiiasatiot*  bat  nnal^ 
oi^as  aUnd  ofreliBh  tothe  wine. 

The  comissatlo  was  fteqoently  prolonged  to  i 
late  homr  at  night  ;*  whence  the  veit  comtMm 
means  "  to  revd,*'*  and  the  substantive  emiiuior 
a  "reveller"  or  "debanchee."  Hence CioeTo* calls 
the  su{^KHlefS  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  eomuttum 
eomwtaiomt.* 

COMITIA,  or  pobUe  aasenoMiea  of  the  Rmu 
people  (from  eon^  for  cow),  at  whidi  all  the  nwet 
miportant  business  of  Uie  state  was  tnosacted,  such 
as  tiie  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  Itwi, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  ind, 
in  srane  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  duned  wiA 
pidilic  crimes.  There  wem  uiree  kinds  «  mi^ 
acowding  to  the  three  diflteent  dirisioisortfaelU- 
man  people. 

I.  The  CowiTiA  CvKUTx,  or  aeseraUysf  the» 
ria,  the  institution  of  whi<dt  is  assigned  to  RtRDohu. 

ir.  The  CoHiTiA  CxNTciiATA,  Or  assonblyofthe 
centuries,  in  which  tiie  people  gave  their  vota  m- 
cording  to  the  daaaifiotfion  Butitoted  by  Serrin 
Tultios. 

in.  The  Covtni  TaiBVTi,  or  aasesA^  of  ibe 
people  according  to  their  division  into  Ibe  tool 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  ttie  suUiority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  eomt/M  tr^mU  did  not  reqnire  tbeae 
sanctions.  We  shall  ctmsider  the  thjree  maatHa 
separately. 

I.  CowTu  CoBUTA.  TtAa  raimi^  useal^ 
of  the  Romans  oripnsted  at  a  tune  irtm  tbeiemi 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  me^ng  of 
the  popuha,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  tbcii 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  jnember  of  the  jiUbt  eoaM 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  Hie  ancient  popvha  of 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes :  the  iZmtsei  orJb*- 
nentet,  and  the  TUiauet  or  3V(iet,  oaDed  after  ths 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  die  ^te,  AmnH.  Xam< 
or  Romtdua.  and  Tilua  Tatiu*  ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  thfapd  tribe,  the  Imceret  or  Uar- 
enaea.  Of  these  last  Festns  says,  in  a  passage  of 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucertta  tl  Ua- 
ret,  qiue  vara  tertia  popiUi  Smiumi  eat  iutrihUt  a 
Taiioet  kamMto,aMpktalitmaaLaearo,AriiaTif^ 
out  atucUio  ftat  Remilo  sdtwmu  TsfriHS  Mhnb-" 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  TUiu 
wsre  Sabines,  and  the  Raamet  the  Romana  proper, 
so  the  Lueerea  were  Ijatins  or  of  a  Tyrriieniao  stock 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tns the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first ;  so,  also,  m 
the  same  autiior'  we  have,  "  Quia  dvilat  RmiU 
m  tex  eat  Ottrtintta  partia,  injarimea  aecunitajt 
TUuHte^,  Ramtut,  Lueerea."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradttiion  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  *<  the  haughty  Ramnes"  {celti  Re^- 

AM*).  \ 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  owrf  regulative  poIifi<^  iTumber,  or  nu- 
merical basis ;  atad  as  3x4  was  this  basis  with  (he 
Ionian  tribes,  so  10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  sltate-ffrstem.*  The  AtheniaD  so- 
lar  year  consisted  olt  36S  days ;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  S04 ;  and  36^the  number  of  the  houses  oe 
dans  at  Athens,  bears  vhe  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  300,  theVnumber  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  Tbelthree  original  tribes  of  ihi 
popiUua  or  paint  were  Jivided  into  80  atria,  ani 
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Mcfc  of  theM  bio  ten  houses ;  ami  Qmvmitetai 
iba  booM  aln  oon«spiKided  to  the  Dumtw  of  oouB- 
ciUon  wtu  lepreseoted  tbem  in  the  aeoata.  The 
difiaoD  tiio  honsflB  was  so  essential  to  the  patii- 
ciaa  order,  that  the  ap|Hi^pn^  ancient  tenn  to  dee- 
jgiute  tbtt  order  was  a  circamlocutioD,  Ou  patndm 
gaUa  (gtnUa  fmtrida).  Pldu  HeituT,"  accord- 
ing to  Capito,  "  m  fM  genta  amtm  patricm  wa  t«- 
tnt."^  The  deiiTBtioii  of  cum  mm  atn,  which 
is  trim  Vf  Fesus  and  Vano>  is  altogether  ioadiois- 
aiUe.  It  m  obvious  that  euria  m^s  "  the  assem- 
bly of  the  H&f^-burgesfies,''  "  (he  free  household- 
era,"  "  the  matnmi the  word  coatains  the  same 
dement  as  the  Greek  xvpios,  KoSpos,  KovpUto^,  *opo(, 
K«fm>9(,  nf)6tt{,  &c.,*  whi(^  elaneat  also  af^tears 
hi  the  LaliB  paritetf  ewfiata,  cum/n,  Sao.  The 
word  fiuritet  appears  to  be  neaify  identical  with 
Mttip^nr,  wbidi  signifies  "noble  warriors  j"  as  in 

The  MBie  root  is  also  coatained  io  the  Sanscrit  gH- 
Tu,  "a  henx"  In  the  same  way  as  the  Gre^ 
Med  nptoc  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  RomauB 
■pote  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patromt 
and  wutroM  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
ud  ehfats.*  These  last,  so  called  from  ciwne— the 
dtatUt,  the  hhigen,  the  "hearers"  or  dependants 
— weiepnbadriy,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natires 
of  cities  bariag  an  isopolitan  relation  wkh  Rome, 
«1u  bad  taken  op  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
\\ej»itaaiUm3idiwA\tiepua^ptiaUioim;  and  most 
likd;  tbeir  relation  to  the  pixrmiw,  or  man  of  the 
nmc,  na  anatogou  to  thataobaiBtiiig  between  the 
RsideDi  sHen  and  his  itpognang  in  a  Greek  state. 
These  dieatB  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
trom ;  as,  howevor,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  fieedmen  were  classed  among  the  crarians  in 
refereoce  to  the  fianchise  at  the  eomitU  tmjora,  it 
it  exceeding^  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
tbev  ssfrvnt  at  the  eesHtui  cartste.  From  the  num- 
ber  M  booaea  which  they  oootained,  the  patrician 
tnhes  were  called  eenturiea;*  uid  the  three  new 
ceouuies  foarmed  by  TarqointUB  were  tribes  of 
bouses  who  voted  in  the  comitU  curiata  like  the 
origioal  patricians.  The?  were  united  with  the  old 
trkies  onder  the  name  M  the  mx  tuffragi^  or  "  the 
sit  voles"— ^  Sa  Mtiffragja  ^fOamtar  in  tfvibm 
ccatariu,  fiia  nmt  adfeetm  <*  misierp  unfamrvM, 
ffsi*  ]^ttaw  TorfKMuw  re*  (wutUuit'^  But  the 
nnmber  of  auria  continued  the  same,  acoording  to 
one  Or  otber  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
buhr  has  soggeated :  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
bees  stiQ  complete,  and  800  new  houses  were  ad- 
nitted  into  the  tribee,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  curia ;  the  nnmber  of  the  eoria  continuing  un- 
aftered,  but  5  cnris  instead  of  10  being  reckoosd  to 
the  ceittarT.  3.  But  more  probably  the  booses  had 
ialtea  shwt.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  B  to 
ilie  curia.  Then,  if  tiie  150  houses  were  collected 
ino  half  the  ntimber  of  curin,  the  remaining  15  cu- 
nc  mi^  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  booses, 
the  aneieiu  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
BoiBU^  nqpia^ixbed.  "This  latter  hypothesis," 
nys  ^udMihr/  "  is  cuifirmed,  and  abnost  establidt- 
by  the  atatonent  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
Kaaie,  raiaing  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
Ine  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
icofuderable  interval  would  probably  elapse."  Al- 
tboagh  the  namher  of  patrician  curis  lemaiaed  un- 
■ha^ed  by  this  measuie  of  Tarquniua,  it  seems  in- 
AobaUe  tiiat  it  was.  orasidered  as  an  increase  in 
iheasaber  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  tKNUee,  as,  in- 
deed be  nyne  hnptiea,  and  aa  Festos,'  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  new  and  cU 
tribes  being  distinguished  aa  firit  and  wedkd  TitisSi 
Ramoea,  and  Luoeres. 

The  eomitia  euriaia,  which  were  thos  open  to  tba 
original  burgesses  alrae,  were  rcfarded  as  a  meet- 
ing principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or- 
dinance of  the  senate :  a  laiatiu  eonniUum  was'  an 
indispensable  preliminary ;  and  with  regard  to  deo- 
tions  and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  powar  of  con. 
firming  or  rejecting  what  the  senate  bad  already 
decreed.^  The  two  principal  reasons  for  summon- 
ing the  comilui  ettnaia  were,  either  the  passing  of  s 
Ux  airiata  de  iame^  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  Ux  euriata  ae  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  atuforiUu  fotrum,'  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consols,  and  other  magi»- 
trates  the  inaerivm,  or  military  command';  wituHlt 
this  they  had  only  a  potettat,  or  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  uffairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  CamiUus  apeak  of  the  comitim 
euriata,  qva  rem  miliiarem  cmtinmt,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  conitvi  centuriala,  quibua  consuUt  trib- 
unosque  mililaret  creati*."*  The  eomitia  euriata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoptim  called  adrogatio,  fur  the  confirms 
tk>n  of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detet- 
talio  tacroruM.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
FoTum  which  was  called  Mmi/ium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  (wuggetium)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  ctmiitia  euriata ;  or,  if  tlie 

Suestion  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  righta, 
le  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curia;  this  was  probably  tite  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  aater  the  number  m 
the  curiae  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
eomitia  euriata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictOTS  of  the  curks,  whose  diity  it  was  to  summon 
the  atria  when  the  meetinga  actually  took  place, 
just  aa  the  classes  in  the  eomitia  eeniuriaia  were 
summoned  by>  a  trun^teter  {condun  or  d<u$iau). 
Hence,  when  the  eomitia  euriata  were  held  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will, 
dLC.,  they  were  called  specially  the  eomitia  caiata, 
or  "  the  annmioned  assembly." 

n.  The  Conine  Cbittdbuta,  or,  as  they  wen 
sometimes  called,  the  eomitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  f(^pulu9  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  jleht  or  pale-burghers— the 
commonalty  who  had.  grown  iq>  by  their  aide,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  io  the  st^e  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  aud  famUy  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impOT- 
tant  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  ttiey  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  tite  oi^ :  io  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  metliod.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  pntting  the  anna  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonal^;  so  that  the  princi{rie 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  stale  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  of  the  slate,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  constitmion  of  Servius.  This  arrange- 
ment considered  the  wbtrie  sute  aa  forming  a  reg- 
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nlar  u^j,  niUi  ito  cajtbj,  betrr-amed  inftntry, 
reserre,  carpenters,  mnsicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  eavaby  iaclnded,  fiist,  tbe  six  equestiisn  cen- 
tariea,  or  the  mt  t^grtigiM,  -wbieii  made  up  the  bodjr 
of  tbe  pofiiliu,  wad  voted  by  thenwelTea  in  tbe 
IM  ettriaUi;  to  whidi  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  pidteian  knigfata,  selected  from  the  rioheat  mem- 
bers of  the  commoDahr.  The  foot-aoldien  were 
organized  in  tbe  fudlowing  five  classes:  I.  Those 
whose  propnty  was  at  least  100,000  «jm«,  or  pounds' 
of  eopper.  Dt/ey  wen  equipped  in  a  oom- 
fleie  BoH  MTbroDze  annooT.  In  oralBr  to  ^ve  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  pt^tical  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  (jtmiont)  from  17  to  46,  and 
40  of  older  men  (tenioret)  of  46  yearn  and  upward. 
S.  Those  whoae  {soperty  was  above  75,000  and 
under  10(^000  sftM.  ud  who  were  eqidRied  with 
ttie  wooden  aaihm  instead  of  tiie  brooze  elipeut, 
but  had  no  coat  of  maiL  They  made  up  SO  centn- 
ikm,  10  of  jtmrnrea  ud  10  of  aeniara.  3.  ITlose 
whqse  property  was  above  60,000  aatea  and  bdow 
TS,000,  and  who  had  neither  coal  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
TlM7  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  aeeond  dass,  similarly  divided  inlo/iMtor«  and 
MMwre*.  4.  Those  whoae  pnqwrty  was  above  86.000 
wu  and  bdow  60,000,  and  who  were  aimed  with 
the  pike  and  javeUn  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed SO  centuries.  6.  Those  whoae  property  was 
between  1S,600  and  S0,000  <u$et,  and*  who  were 
armed  with  alinga  and  darts.  They  formed  90  cen- 
tories.  Tbe  first  fbor  claaaea  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
eitiieDS  whose  property  ndl  short  of  the  qualification 
fijT  the  fifth  claaa  were  reckoned  aa  aupemumera- 
lies.  Of  these  there  were  two  centaries  of  the  ae- 
ettai  and  vetati,  whose  property  exceeded  1600  ot- 
m ;  one  centaiy  of  the  prtAetarii,  whose  prc^ierty 
was  under  ISOO  a»Mtt  and  above  376 ;  and  one  cen- 
tniy  of  the  aaitt-ettuit  whose  property  fell  riiort  of 
ST6  stM*.  AH  these  oentiiriBe  were  daaeed  ao- 
oording  to  thdr  proper^ :  bnt,  bendes  these,  there 
were  uree  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupatkm :  tiie  ftdni,  or  caipentera,  attach- 
ed to  tbe  centuries' of  the  first  class;  the  eomieitut, 
or  hom-tdowers,  and  the  tttbieitUM  or  litidtua,  tbe 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  tbe  fourth 
etaas.  Thos  there  would  he  In  all  196  centuries, 
18  of  cBTaliy,  140  of  heavy  mftntry,  80  of  light  in- 
fcntry,  fdm  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
el^Gted  88  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  tbe  first 
elaas,  with  tbe  fadghu  and  tbe  fobri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
■upemumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  ootvoted  by  tbe  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  ibB  reman- 
able  passage  from  Cicero,^  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  niebnhr.*  Even  if  we  soj^e  that  the 
fabri  were  exiieeted  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
dasses  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
aasigned,  the  first  class,  wUb  the  fcnig^ta^  would 
etill  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  TbB  same 
innciple  was  observed  when  tbe  amy  was  serving 
la  the  fidd.  As  the  centuries  of  temorta  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  militaiy  age,  tbe  jumoru 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  tbe  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  of  j'utttorM,  of  which 
3M>  formed  the  ^rtMnw*.  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  frum,  who,  as  Niebnhr  anggeats,  proh^ly  owed 
thdr  name  to  the  iact  tiiat  th^  wen  made  up  out 
of  an  fte  three  heavy-aimed  classes ;  the  aeeond 
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and  third  dassee  fitmiiAied  SO  ceotmieB  apieeev  •'.  <l, 
twice  the  mmiber  of  then' junior  v<rtes,  and  10  from 
eaeb  dass  stood  smong  the  frisni,  the  vest  beiag 
kMUai  with  diidds ;  Uie  fomth  daas  etniUed  10 
centuries,  the  nnniber  its  jimior  voces,  who  finn- 
ed the  huuui  without  shidds ;  the  fifth  elaas  fbr- 
niabed  30  oenturiea,  twice  the  numbo-  of  its  junior 
votes,  who  f(Hrmed  tbe  M  ceotuiies  of  rorarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  turma  of  cavalry,  or  300  mee. 
TUs  was  the  diviaioD  and  arrangeoient  erf"  the  anny 
as  a  l^fion.  Bat  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  k 
tbe  camp,  th^  wmldi  of  ooone,  revert  to  the  prii* 
ciples  which  r^^olated  the  division  of  tbe  cisases 
for  ttie  porpoee  <tf  voting  at  home,  and  woaU  re- 
unite tbe  dmiUe  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
86  centuries  of  juniw  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
undassed  oentoriee ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  agvn 
8x30,  tbe  prevailing  nomber  htBaaan  iBStitntiooi. 
Of  thase,  tbe  first  daas  with  the  /aftri  fiatmed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  but 
with  the  first  cuss  tbe  10  Jkhm  ot  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  oeatnries,  and  tbe 
first  class  would  have  Al,  thus  "^^"^  the  other 
moiety  by  S. 

Saeh  were  the  prinolples  of  Hie  classiflcatioaof 
i3m  oenturiea,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Nidmhr. 
Thdr  cmrMi  vreie  hdd  in  the  Camfmt  Mtriaa 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  ezeniha 
uTiamu,  or  army  of  the  dty ;  and,  in  referenoe  to 
their  militaiy  organization,  they  were  Bomroooed 
by  the  eonnd  of  tbe  horn,  and  net  1^  the  vqiee  of 
the  liotora,  as  was  the  ease  with  tba  eoMtMa  cari- 

On  tbe  connexion  of  this  divisioti  into  oatmies 
with  the  r^straUoD  of  persrais  and  property,  see 
CsHsoKi  and  CiNaira,   The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  eomlia  ctn^riatt  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  snd  to  dedde  capital  causes 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  the  rig^  of  a  paiticiilar 
order.   Tb^  were  sommooed  by  the  khig,  or  by 
the  magistrates  m  the  RepoUio  vriio  rqireseBted 
Mxne  of  his  fbnctions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con- 
suls, pTOtors,  and,  in  tbe  case  of  creating  inaps- 
trates,  by  the  inteirex  also.   The  prKtors  could 
only  hdd  the  comitiB  in  the  absence  of  tbe  ooasnls, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  wUh  their  pennis- 
sion.  The  oonsola  held  the  eomitia  lor  the  appmnt. 
ment  of  their  soooessors,  of  tbe  prstors,  and  of  tbe 
censors.    It  waa  necessary  tb^  seventeen  daj^ 
notice  shoold  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  hdd. 
This  interval  was  called  a  frtntm^tmHn,  or  •*  tbe 
space  of  three  market-days"  {tra  mmAmc,  "  three 
ninth-daya"),  because  the  oountiy  people  came  to 
Rome  to  bny  and  sdl  every  eighth  d^>  aoeoTdtng 
to  ourmode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  tbe  intervnl  ar 
seven  dan  in  the  country  (relif**'  **pt«^  ntrm.  etU- 
bant^).  llie  first  step  in  hddmg  the  oomitiawaB  to 
take  the  auspicea.   He  presiding  officer,  acccH»- 
panied  by  one  of  tbe  angnre  {tcugnre  mdJiihito),  pitcb- 
ed  a  tent  {labemamikm  cait)  without  the  ci^,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  observing  the  anqHces.   If  the  tent 
was  not  pitdwd  hi  due  form,  aU  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utteriy  vitiated,  and  a  magiMrata 
dected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  o$- 
fice,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  livy,*  "  Aim  tanwt 
pro  firmato  tUtU  vuigUlratut  tjus  jut :  tertio 
wunte,  quam  inierunt,  augunm  deereta,  perinim  ac 
viUo  creaii,  Mature  abUre ;  quia  C.  Curlnu,  fin  comn- 
tiu  eorumprajkerat,  paruM  reeU  tabtmaeubim 
putef*"  TbecoiiittiamigbtalsobebrokeDafftiy a 
teinpest ;  hy  the  faiteroeasion  of  a  tribooe ;  if  tbe 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Jamcohan,  waa 
taken  down;  orif  any ooevras  seiaed  with  tbe  epi- 
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kftj,  wUefa  WW  from  this  oheonstanee  afied  the 
■iriw  CTw'fwh'r. 

The  first  ^ep  takeo  at  the  eomitU  eatturimU  was 
for  the  oHKistiate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  Tonn  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
io  tite  cue  of  an  eJeetkm,  the  candidatea'  oaiaes 
were  md,  ot,  in  tfae  case  of  a  Imw  a  tiial,  the 
■nceedinii  or  bOlB  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
fcmt  apoiken  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
qoestion  was  pot  to  tbem  with  the  interrogation, 
"VditU,  jtJhtttity  QttiritesJ"  Hence  the  bSl  was 
a&ed  Tog*jux,  and  the  people  were  said^u^e  legem. 
The  form  of  oaauDencing  the  poll  was :  "  St  tobU 
miettr,  iiaetiite,  Qwitu,"  or  "  lU  in  nffrugiupx, 
kne  jmmitUiu  iiu,  et  fN<2  mAvt  cenneruni,  vos 
jubeu."^  The  order  in  which  the  centaries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  «4ud)  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  centoTd  prarofotna*  The  rest 
were  called  jar*  voca/c*  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
jie  were  polled,  as  at  our  etections,  by  word  of 
■auh.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro- 
docedby  a  aec  of  special  raactmeBls  (the  Uga  tab- 
i&ri'if),  haring  reference  to  the  diflferent  objects  in 
rating.  TbeM  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  :* 
"  Sam  esim  qoattuor  leges  tabellarife:  quanim  pri- 
BI2  de  magiatratibus  mandandis;  ea  est  Gabma, 
bu  ab  bomioe  igooto  et  sordido.   Secuta  biennio 

ECuns  est,  de  popoU  judicio,  a  nc^ili  homine 
L  Cmia,  sed  (pace  familis  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  alque  omnes  mmuaculos  populari  ratione 
Mcopante.  Cvbanu  est  terth,  de  jubendis  legibiis 
et  Tetandis,  seditiosi  atqne  improbi  civia,  cui  ne  re- 
ditos  qvdem  ad  bonoe  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afiferre. 
Udo  id  geoere  relioqui  videbator  Tooia  suffraginm, 
qood  ipat  CaauQs  exceperat,  perduellionia.  Dedit 
buK  quoqoe  judicio  0.  Caliiu  tabellam,  doluitque 
)ooad  Tixit,  ae,  ut  opprimeret  C.  Po[Hlium,  nocuisse 
ieq«blie«.**  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
iatroductmn  of  ballot  at  the  eonUtia  centtaiata  are  as 
foSow :  ) .  The  Gabioian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
it»,  the  trflmae,  in  B.C.  140.  2.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.C.  138.  S.  Tlie  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
I^pirioa  Cvtbo,  the  tribane,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Cclian  law,  B.C.  lOS.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  laanBiNied  in  order  into  a  boarded  eneknore 
(f9(t«  or  aeiU).  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  Ipont)  slightly  raised  fr<Hn  the  ground. 
Tbeie  ns  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
ceottDT,  in  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
Ibetn  in  the  pbral.  The  taieUa  with  whi<^  they  had 
to  bsRot  ware  given  to  the  citiiena  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ft*t  by  certain  persons  called  £riiitoreMi  and 
here  istmidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi- 
wm  of  tfae  day  were  an  election,  the  lahella  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
Rjectkm  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  lahella : 
vne  isscribed  U.  R.^  i.  e.,  ati  rogat,  "  I  vote  for  the 
ta«;^tbeailierinseiibedX,le.,aii<)fito,  "lam  for 
Ae  old  law.**  Moat  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  ful- 
luoing  paaaage  of  Cicero  .-*  "  Quum  dies  venisset 
rtgttmd  ex  S.  C.  Ibreodc,  coneorsabant  barbatuli 
fBteeea,  et  popnlum,  ot  aniifuaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
iciem  eonsol,  later  ri^ationu,  idem  erat  dieauasor. 
O^CIodina/oniwocciipannt:  (sMIa  ministra- 
hsuir,  ita  ut  nalla  daretar  nn  aoais.**  In  the  old 
QBtoB  «f  piAing,  eaob  dtisra  was  aslwd  for  bis 
tile  by  an  officer  called  regator,  or  "the  polling- 
oRt'^  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
net  laidU  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
of  ite  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  autodet, 
■cn  "■■ding  to  check  off  the  votes  by  points 
(^ssBii)  Bariced  on  a  tablet  Hence  pmettum  is 
aaedaaafhoncatly  tosigniQr**avote,*'a8  inKor- 
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aoe,*  '*1>iMado  Alena  ftuuto  illin  ;**  and  we  havs 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  GmMrM  MMisriMt  agitant  eqiertia  ftugis ; 
CM  pmtereunt  aostera  poemata  iEssuicf ; 
Ormm  tulit  ^Mstem  qui  minnit  utile  dnlcL"* 

The  Uribitorai  rcgaiorea,  and  euttoiet  were  genera' 
ally  friends  of  the  candidates,  who  vtriuntari^  un- 
dertook these  duties.*  But  Augustus  selected  960 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices. 

The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  eomilia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  comUia  curieUa,  except  in  the  case 
a  capitu  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  mads 
their  testemeots  at  the  eomilia  eetUuriata,  as  the  pa* 
tricians  did  theirs  at  the  eomilia  curiata ;  and  as  the 
adrt^atio  required  a  decree  of  the  caria,  so  tha 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  eent«na ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  repi 
resented  tbem,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  etr^ct  at  the  comtia  eaUuriata,  the  fivd 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  CoHiTiA  Tribcta  were  not  established 
till  B.C  491,  Mhen  the  plebs  bad  acquired  som6 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  a ^ 
assembty  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originalbr  divided :  fur  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formatioii 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pate-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them ; 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord-- 
ing  to  Fabiua,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  pleteian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  nisti'c  tribes.  But  at  the  admis>* 
sion  of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  SO  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  thb 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.*  It  is  an  ingeniooa 
(»njecture  ot  Niebuhi^  that  the  name  of  the  30  k>- 
cal  tribes  was  perbapa  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  thera  were  called  by  the  name  fn'huV 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribum  plebia 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.*  * 
Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  db 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requite  tfr 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  eomitiA  trihtUi;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  enna^ 
quence,  registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  « 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  b]r 
the  iribunivUhis.  who  were  also  tlie  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, ir  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  Called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  wiHea ;  bat  consols 
or  pnetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tribotat'ff 
they  were  called  for  tfae  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  qoestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
prctor,  who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  {dace  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Cunmu  Msrtiut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eeinitU 
mmin^tbeF^»,mtbBCireaMptamiiinuM.  Thcftr 
judicial  functiona  were  confined  to  cases  of  Kgfatw 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer- 
ring to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capa- 
city they  passed  ^Wictte,  or  "decrees  of  Uie;rf«*#;" 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves. 
At  laat,  however,  Uw  jUbiteit*  were  placed  mi  the 
same  feoUag  witii  the  Ugea,  by  the  £cs  ibrfMna 
(B.C.  S88),  and  fiom  thk  thne  they  eonld  paaa 
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OQunsscmu.  LEX. 


GOIKSDIA. 


Wtiaterer  lefiilitiTe  easotmeoto  tbejpleaiod,  wiA- 

Mt  or  acaiiut  tbe  Buthonty  of  >be  senate.* 

COMHEATUS,  a  fliriinigb,  or  leave  o(  abeeaoe 
ftom  the  amy  for  a  eeitsin  time.*  If  a  scAdier  ex- 
ceeded tbe  tiiDB  allowed  him,  be  was  punished  as 
■  deserter,  oolees  be  could  i^ow  that  be  bad  been 
detained  by  iUDesa.  or  BcmB  other  cmse,  wbidi  di- 
•oluiely  prevented  his  retom.' 

COMMENT  A'RIUS  or  COMMENTAHIUM 
■eant  a  boolt  of  memoirs  or  memoiandum-book, 
whence  the  expression  Ccsaris  Conunentarii  {Hvte 
Catar  libroM  de  beUia  a  te  gutit  eonrntiOariot  m- 
ecr^psi/,  fVLod  WMdi  eatenl  omtd  «nutM  entimuM,  tan- 
f  M«m  vuu  dttraLto*).  Hence  H  is  osed  fo  ■  law- 
yer's brie(  tbe  notes  of  a  speech,  &e  • 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commeiUariensU  freqnent- 
If  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; . 
g^^ip«iin|w»,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  ror  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners ;  Id  other  words,  a  jailer.*  A  \ 
Bulitary  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconina,* 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  abo 
fluployed  in  the  MDse  of  a  ooiaiy  or  secretary  of 
•oy  sort. 

Most  of  the  leli^oin  ef^leges  bad  books  called 
Comaenuaii,  as  CmtiunUrii  Augurumt  Pvnt^icum. 
iVid.  Faiti.) 

COMME'RCIUM.   (Vid.  CmxAi,  Koutv.) 

COMMI'SSUM.  One  sense  of  tiiis  wori  Is  that 
•r  "  forfeited,"  which  a^^rentty  is  derived  ftom 
ibat  aeaae  of  tbe  veri»  oommittere,  whkdi  is  "to 
wounit  a  orime,"  mr  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
Ascooiua  says  that  those  thinos  are  eommissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
beres  against  tbe  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
•object  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  eommissa 
kreditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
•ot  oommiasioa  or  omiasioo.  Cicero*  ^eaks  of 
ulvpotheeateddilng  becoming  eommissa;  ttiatis, 
teoommg  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
default  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
«K  eommittum  inddere  or  eadere.  Commisaum  was 
also  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
ligal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proner  return  nuule  to  the 
mMrmm  A  thing  thus  foneiled  iveetig^atm  ttoni* 
Mc)  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscns." 

COMMISSOHIA  LEX  is  the  term  api^ed  to  a 
•lanse  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
«  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  imvilege  of  re- 
■einidiiig  tbe  sale  if  the  parchaser  did  not  pay  his 
piupebaw4D(»^  at  tbe  bme  agreed  on.  The  lex 
•nnmiasoria  did  not  make  tbe  transaction  a  condi- 
lional  purchase ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  properly 
were  ^ced  in  the^hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
■wnt  of  the  money  at  tbe  time  agreed  on,  would 
ftil  to  perfonn  the  ooDditkm ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
loe  sale,  soUert  to  be  rescinded  at  tbe  ideasore  of 
tbe  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
■gieed  on,  Md,  eonaequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  tbe  possession  of  the  vendor, 
■od  was  lust  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
piuohaser  intended  to  take  advantege  of  the  lex 
MHUniasoria,  it  uras  necessary  that  he  shoidd  de- 
•tara  bit  inteotwo  as  soon  as  ^e  condition  was 
■agreed  en.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  alter  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  coipmiasoria.   (KiJ.  Piairm.)*'  

1.  (Oalw,  i,  ftadlL,  Ah.,       U^Lir.,  4fl.)— 
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COMKITNI  SmDUUDO  XXTTtO  b  «m  of 
those  actioDS  which  are  called  mi&ie,  ttam  the  dr- 
eumstaooe  of  their  being  partly  m  mn  and  putty  m 
ferimam;  and  doplicia  judicia,  Ihxn  tbe  cticum- 
stanoe  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  equally 
interested  19  tbe  matter  of  the  suit,'  thet^fa  the  per* 
son  who  instituled  tbe  legal  ptoeeedinfs  was  proper- 
ly the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  between 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  oorponel  ibiag; 
,  which  accordin^y  was  called  tee  conanumiB;  and 
it  was  -maintainable  whither  they  were  owners 
{domini),  or  bad  merely  a  right  to  the  ptddiciana 
actio  in  rem ;  end  wh^ber  tbey  were  socii.  as  ia 
tbe  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  {Ugatm)  a 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  bereditaa.  In  this  actioD  u 
acccinnt  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  propoty,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  or 
any  [Rofit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  tbe  joint  own- 
era.  Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  |nece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  tbe  suhjeot  of  this  actfoo. 

It  seems  that  diviston  was  not  genetdly  tSbeluA 
by  a  sale ;  hot  if  there  were  several  thin^the  je- 
dex  would  edjudioate  {adjtUUim)  them  sevenDy* 
to  the  sereral  persons,  snd  order  {comitmnart)  tbn 
party  who  bad  tbe  more  vakiaUe  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  tbe  other  by  way  of  eqnabty 
of  partitioo.  R  fidlows  frnn  this  that  the  thiooi 
must  have  been  nloed ;  and  it  appean  that  a  aut 
might  be  made,  for  tbe  judex  was  bound  to  naks 
partition  in  tbe  way  that  was  most  to  the  advanlags 
of  tbe  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  tbe  joint  owoera  might  Ind  for  the  thing, 
whidi  was  oonuoon  property,  bdoFE  the  judex.  U 
the  thing  was  one  and  udlvWhla,  it  was  adjudica- 
ted to  one  of  the  psitiea,  and  be  was  ordered  top^ 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  tbe  other  or  olfaen  (rf  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  fomilis  erciscon- 
dte,  bear  some  resembtanoe  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  paitiUaii,  and  to  the  MS  fa  equity 
fur  partition.*   

COMMODATUM  is  one  of  (hose  oUieBtioaea 
which  are  oantraeted  r«.  He  w>ho  lenda  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  rewatd, 
is  oaHed  conmodatu ;  tbe  peraon  who  receives  the 
thing  ia  called  eemmadMUritu ;  and  the  oootnct  is 
called  commadatum.  It  is  distinguished  from  mo- 
tuam  in  this,  that  tbe  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
ibings  qua  fotuUre,  nunero,  swantrsse  eauimmt,  as 
wine,  com,  &e. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  tbe  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif- 
fers from  locatio  et  condoctio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gnituitooa.  The  conuBodataiius  is 
liable  to  tbe  actio  commodtf  if  he  does  not  restcire 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  boirad  to  good  all  injurr 
vrhidh  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  bis  poaaesaton, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  which 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  nsed  oantrary  to 
the  conditions  or  parpoae  trf*  tbe  leading.  In  somo 
cases  the  coDunodatarins  had  an  acbo  contraria 
against  the  oomnodana,  who  was  liaUe  for  any  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  c<mmodatarius  through  hia 
dohis  or  culpa ;  as,  for  Instance,  tf  he  koowin^y 
lent  him  had  vessels,  and  tbe  wine  or  oil  of  tbe  cotu- 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  iojured.*  I 

COMCEDIA  {KUfMiMa),  a  branch  of  dnmatao  po. 
etry,  whieb  originated  in  (ireaoe,  aid  paaeed  froaa 
tbeooe  into  Ita^. 

1.  (Omu,  IT.  IM:)-!.  (Omoi,  jr.,  «.)  —  >.  (Dif.  10,  tit-  3. 
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OOXCEBIA. 


I  Gbbu  CoMBsr,  Mka  Graok  tngeij,  ame 
Adb  the  wanbip  of  Bacchua ;  bat  aomois  V^ag 
fiooi  »  mm  awueot  put  of  Baoobie  wmhip 
thu  tTa^y.  A  band  trf"  Baeohic  revdkn  notu- 
nJIy  fermed  a  coauw  ;  tbeir  tong  or  bjroui 

wu  pruperly  a  X4yi4»d£ft,  or  "  comua-sopg,"  and  it 
was  not  till  a  ofnapanUvely  late  period  that  the 
Baecbic  ode  or  dMfa7r»ab.wa8  perfinmed  by  a  ng- 
alarckana.  Fram ttua regular dnniath«Tnn^ 
af  Grasee anae  (aid.  Caoaoa);  and  to  the  oUeo- 
Buia  of  tbe  Baocduc  or  pbalUe  rerellMV  we  may  aa- 
aiga  the  ongiQ  of  comedy.  It  ia  tnw  that  Aristotle 
derivea  oomedy  from  "a  village;"  bo  that 

aufufiU  is  "  tbe  Tillage  anqg :"  but  this  dymol^, 
hke  ao  maay  ethen  propoaed  fay  Greek  autbon,  is 
aUogetber  iwdmaaiblB,  however  mieh  it  may  be 
ia  aeeonlaaee  with  tbe  frot  Vtnx  the  Baochie  coamt 
did  go  about  from  village  tovitlage — Uwae  a  village 
or  countiy  amMOBMot ;  bU  it  u  dear,  /rom  the 
maBoo'  ia  which  Atheaiaa  wntera  apeak  of  Uua 
Baechie  imccsaioa,  that  it  was  a  ooania ;  thoa,  ia  : 
aa  cJd  bw,  qwied  by  DemoathsDea,^  'O  Kuf/at  Kei 
tl  Mu/iv^  aod  Ariatoflbanea,*  inifx  Ban- 

Xim.  Cijm^ :  and  as  the  tragedy  apnog  liom  the 
laoiaiiaM  of  the  leaden  (ol  i^af^Ttc)  in  the  dith- 
yranb^  ao  this  ommia-eoog,  as  a  brandi  of  dramatic 
poeby,  aeeaos  to  be  due  to  anal^iooa  effusiona  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phaUic  comus ;  aad  thus  AnthesB 
the  liadiaa,  aeoofdiog  to  AlbeiMeus,*  Ktd  lu^uiiitaf 
inia  Ml  oAAa  mtMa  kv  nvry  ry  rpom^  r&ii  itoof' 

This  bfanch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
by  the  feanana,  the  iahabitanta  of  a  -little  viU^  in 
AUica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
eeiTe  the  wmhip  of  Bacohus  ip  that  part  of  Greece ; 
aad  SaaarioD,  a  native  of  Tripodiscos,  in  Me^aris, 
was  the  irat  to  win  the  |Rize— :a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — whi(di  waa  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
eenfid  leader  of  a  comua  of  Icarian  "  glefr^ngeia" 
t^ty^Mi,  so  caBed  becanae  Oey  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  aooMtimea  aubstituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
ibe  KUftviaij  when  ibey  afterward  assumed  the  fonn 
•f  aiegabr  cb<»ns.  The  Doriana  of  Megara  seem 
la  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
•f  coaiae  joenlafi^,  wfaieh  naturally  gave  a  pent 
bar  tBTB  to  the  wMieHms  of  the  eomns  amtuig 
them;  aad  tkaa  ve  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
•ene  of  Ike  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
MegariaBB  and  their  Sicilian  cokmists/  Sasanqn 
ftoorished  in  the  time  of  Soto?,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  bat  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone ;  and, 
iaM,  it  ia  got  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  earicatore,  cmdd  have  thriven  mudi  during 
tbe  deqncisin  of  the  Peisfstratidn,  which  followed 
■o  dose  npon  the  time  of  Snsarion.  The  very  same 
causes  which  mi^t  have  induced  Petsistratus  to 
wxar^ge  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
eooiedy  ;  Md,  in  (act,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
Mt  tboniqChlT  eaUhlish  itsdf  at  Athens  till  after 
tbe  deaoeratieal  element  in  the  state  had  t»m- 
T^etdy  aaserted  its  pre-emmence  over  the  old  aris- 
tKtatie  principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
Tbe  frat  of  the  Attic  cmnediana,  Chionides,  Kc- 
tbaiidra,  and  Magnee,  flonriafaed  about  the  time 
^  the  pMBcaa  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
■tttvd  of  thirty  yeara,  by  Cratinua,  Enpolis,  and 
Amtapfaaaes,  whom  Horace  juaity  mentions  as  the 
CrwettMiharaoftbeoomedyofearicatare.*  This 
braa^of  comedy  eeema  to  Lave  been  the  natural 
'sweatee  tf  the  satiric  iambcjirapby  of  Archilo- 
chus  Ml  aOeiB  :  it  waa  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
tie  )m^am  with  the  immtB,  in  the  jume  way  aa 

O^JWih  Baa.  Cdfc  Cm.  jQf^        A&XtaM^  L, 


ti««edy  was  a  union  (rf*  the  epic  rhapsody  with  the 
dithyramtao  ohorus.  This  old  oomedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whoae  last  prodootioos  are  very  dif- 
foroit  from  his  early  onea,  and  qmroxiniaie  rather 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seema  to  have 
spnuig  naturally  from  the  oM,  when  the  free  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  had  fostered'its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followod 
the  Pdoponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athena  were  no  longw  capable  of  eifjoyiog  the  wihl 
hcense  of  polttioal  and  pmsonal  carioatore.  Hie 
middle  Attio  eomedy  waa  enqdoyed  lathor  aboitt 
criticiams  of  fdiitosophteal  and  literary  pretendera, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  wboie 
classes  and  orders  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  wr^era  of  the  middle  oomedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  880  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  bsanoh  of  eomedy  araae.  and 
waa  carried  to  the  greatest  porfectkm  by  Meaander 
and  Philemon.  The  eomedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  ottanedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  hnmediate  forerunner:  inatead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  took  for  its  object 
nankjnd  in  general ;  it  waa^  in  Act,  a  comedy  of 
sMiHMra,  or  a  oomedty  of  diantier,  Vke  that  of  Far- 
qohar  and  Coa^peve ;  the  ot(jdet  of  the  poet  wa^ 
by  some  ingennady-eootrived  plot  and  wdl-ima- 
gined  sitaatioos,  to  represent,  as  nearfy  as  possiblsh 
the  Ufo  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  hkn  in  its 
eveiy-day  routine ;  hence  the  weU-known  byberiMde 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  eoakedians: 

nSrepe^  Hp'  vfuiv  irSrepov  ifu^aaro. 
The  middle  and  new  oomedy,  though  approaching 
much  more  oearty  to  what  we  onderstand  by  the 
name  conudy,  could  aearcely  be  called  by  the  name 
KUfi^JSta  with  any  sMct  regard  to  Ibe  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  reveliy  of  the  :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superaeded  the  af^Mp,*  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals  between  the  aots  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interinde.  It  b^ongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit> 
eratnre,  and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  slmost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  atill  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  chanwteriatiea  cf  the  diflh^ 
ent  writers  whose  peculiar  teodenoiaa  bad  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  derehipment  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose  to  point  out  generaUy  the  tutun  of  Grn^ 
eomedy,  as  we  have  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  otib- 
ward  features  of  Greek  oomedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  oomie  cbonis  was  called  thg 
K6pia(,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description ; 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  oho- 
reuttt,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchoq^ 
when  every  one  waa  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our the  god;  fiv,  if  an  Athenian  oitiasn  danced 
the  eordox  sober  and  mmadEed,  he  waa  kmked  upni 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  Alto- 
gether his  character  for  reapectability.*  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  «t  Tiolatiog 
common  decency,  <jaiins  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  eordax  in  the  CbaA,  and  for  the  more 
modeat  attire  of  his  ctwnu  w  that  ytof-*  APconh 
ingto  Atbengna,*  the  onto  waa*  sort  of 
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€hmi,  or  imitatiTe  dance,  Id  which  the  choreats 
espreswd  the  words  of  tiie  MHig  by  merry  gesticii- 
latloM.*  Such  a  dance  was  the  hyporeheme  of  the 
Spartao  ieicdiate ;  a  sort  of  men7-aadrews,  whose 
pecQliar  mimic  g^tures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  M^ifris,  and  which  probably  was  the 

girent  stock,  not  <»tly  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
iciKan  and  Italian  comedy. 
The  comic  choras  consisted  of  twen^-foor  per- 
sons, i.  r,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
ras ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  sa  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undirided,  so  that  a  conoedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  orw 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parodot  as  in  tragedy  ;  but 
the  parodoi  was  generally  short,  and  the  ttamma 
still  less  important  and  constdCTable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliTer  the  parabatu,  or  addreaa  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
Qsual  position  between  Uie  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreuts  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  ttie  f%mW«.  Here  tiiey 
stood  with  their  bees  tamed  towards  tlie  specta- 
torSi.  and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
pMtie  tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Uie  eomie  poet  himself  When  the  parabasis 
was  ccnnplete,  it  consisted  of^  1.  The  nofifidrtov,  a 
abort  iMrodactmi  in  trochaic  or  aaapcstie  Terse. 
S.  A  long  system  of  anapassUe  tetrameters,  called 
the  mlyoc  or  the  fiaxpov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The 
p^ia,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  Terses,  in  whidi  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
againstthepoblicingeneTal.  The^sFalam,UM>ugh 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, retained  much  of  the  abusive  scnrritity  of  the 
old  rustic  comus ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  phallic  procesalon  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  pred<uninant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Runan  satiriat  Ijwilina  made 
the  object  of  his  imitation. 

II.  iTAiiiH  CoHBDT  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  mde  eflhrts  of  the  Dorian  conaus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Miiller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  tarces,  called  Uie  fabulm  Atellana,  which 
passed  from  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  origin,  as  Uie  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  ftrcea,  such  as  Papput,  Macau, 
"am  Siflnet,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
comidete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
EpictutrmoB  appeara  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
oommon  among  tim  cities  of  Magna  Grvcia ;  and 
•0  early  as  B.C.  S40,  Llvios  Andronicns  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin  ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
'first  to  last,  moat  of  the  Lfttin  comedies  were  pro- 
fessedly Greek  in  all  their  urcumstances ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
theitaselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar- 
ison with  Athens.*  Ute  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Flautue  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  Uie  new 
comedy  of  Greece.   The  latter,  as  far  as  we  know. 


never  fanltated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  comedy. 
Bat  FlaDtin,  thoogh  he  chiefly  fonowa  the  poets  of 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sinnetimea  apptniimatcx 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epichannui, 
or  to  the  IXapoTpayi^ia  ofRhinthon  and  Abm.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphitr^,  which  Platrtm 
himself  terms  a  tragicihamaiia^  is  an  imiiatioa  of 
Rbinthon  or  of  EpicnamDS.  Tbat  PlaotOB  did  imi- 
tale  E^iiehumUB  is  dear  ftom  the  words  of  Horace 
**  DitUvr  ....  Hsufu  ad  exemplar  SieUipropcrm 
.^tdkormt;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  wouM  inrer  frcm 
this  passage  alone  that  the  AmphUryo'wtia  bornnred 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  mH 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  aubjeeli 
like  that  of  the  Jimphitryo  of  nantns. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  aa  it  has  oona 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  moold,  ibi 
Romans  had  authon  who  endeavomed  lo  bnoilbr- 
ward  these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Romn 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  vera 
called  fabula  togala  (from  the  Roman  gaib,  ibe 
toga,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  ii),  u  ap- 
posed to  the  fabula  palliatm,  or  comedies  represeDt* 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  wonla  of 
Horace  in  the  psssage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fabuia  togala  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  ckilbed  in  i 
Latin  dress :  "  Dkitur  A/rant  toga  convtnitu  Mi- 
rtandro."*  Not  that  the  writere  of  these  coffledta 
absolnt^  translated  Menander  or  Ptiilemon,  Hkt 
Plantus  and  Terence ;  the  ailment  or  ator;  tmn 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  metfaod 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  eranediansthes 
model.  Portbis.also.wehaveHonce'steatinxiD;:* 

"  NU  inUntatum  iiai/rt  ftf  iwre  peine : 
Nec  mimiRuin  nurutre  ieeua,  vestigia  Grsca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  ccUbrare  domestica  facta, 
Vd  qui  pretextas,  vel  qui  doeutre  togatas." 
Thefrstaxlate  /oMs  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 
history. 

"  The  praiexlaU  merely  bora  reaerablanee  lo  i 
tragedy :  it  represented  the  deeds  (tf  Roman  kiop 
and  generate ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  IraA 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy- 
that  it  was  a  hUtoiy,  like  Shakspeare's."*  Tbe 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  praltilata  ai 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  The 
dearest  sutement  u  that  of  Euanthius  (de  ^la): 
"  lUud  vero  tenendum  est,  poet  f  euv  K*^iviim  lati- 
nos multa  fabolarum  genera  jHotulisse  :  ut  logssu, 
a  Bceniois  atqae  argumentia  LaUnis ;  praUttHM.  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  AuUa<i'*< 
a  civitate  CampaniK,  ubi  acts  sunt  piurimK ;  £Ai|<* 
ibonicoM,  ab  auntoris  nomine ;  tabemariat,  ab  buinil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  vtimoe,  ab  diutuma  luuta- 
tione  rermn  et  levium  personarum."  But 
here  there  is  a  want  of  diaorimination ;  for  tbe  m- 
natt  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  pfan'^- 
Hermann*  has  proposed  tbe  following  classificatioD 
of  Roman  [days,  according  as  they  strictly  folluved 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  modete : 
Aboombmtom. 

Crepidata  (r^vud£a),  Preelextatm. 

PaUiat*  ijuifi^a),  Togata^  oujus  alia  trun 

to,  alia  tahenmu. 
SaiyriaL,{adrvpot),  Alellana. 
Mimut  iuiftof),  Planipea. 
Neokiroh*  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Rmnan  corned] 
so  tbat  it  indodea  dl  the  other  qwdes  of  drama 
vrith  the  exception  of  the  erept^Mi  andthey»tg'«'j 


1.  (Gonm  AtbMMM,p.SI,D.}— a.  (Hi«.Ltt.ar,,o.sziK., 
.100 


1.  (Epi*t.,  II.,  i.,  S8.)-«.  (Hot.,  EpiM.,  n.,i.,9T 
Ml  PiWM.,  tU,  Ac.)-4.  (MwbahT,  Hht  Rom.,  *«L  I.,  p'  >\, 
t.)-A.  (0)NUMla,v;,p.aW.>-«.  (Us  Fabids  It«nMona  " 
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X.  QmMot  Atmmam. 
I.  Cmaiia  eire  paUuUa,  qnie  ^'<^irie  dicitor. 
S.  J^wfieo<amadin  sive  Jtkintkmactit  Gnecia,  Out- 

3.  Jmu^  qui  fHVprie  dicitur. 

II.  IiATmi  AKSDHBim. 

1.  TtaixAU- 

1  Tiv«c>  quB  proprie  dieituf ,  UTO  iifanicna. 
a.  auUm. 

4.  iVntplM,  «ve  jrfiMjMiftrM,  rive  jimifu  (ri- 

And  be  places  tbe  satirical  drama 'm  a  third  class 
bv  itaelT  It  b  rery  difficaU  to  come  to  any  certain 
eooeliMioo  «a  this  lolgect,  which  is  ioTtdred  in 
coniiidafahle  obaeority ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
aaUe  os  to  fiirm  a  jodgmeot  for  oarsdvea,  and  the 
eoofusioas  and  cootradictioos  of  the  achpUasts  and 
other  frammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  ctasaiticatioD  of  Roman  ctHUedies  in  great  un- 
eertaiiiQr,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
qpuinutioos  as  those  which  axe  here  given. 

COMOS  («t^}.  {VU.  CoHavu,  p.  298;  Cho- 
Kt%,  p  M7.) 

COMPENSATIO  is  defined  bjr  Modestioos  to  be 
lUifi  el  eniiti  inter  *e  coniributio.  Compenaatio, 
■a  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-o),  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equiTalent.  A  person  who 
WIS  Boed  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand,  who 
«•>  alas  his  debtor,  bj  an  offer  of  compenaatio  (n 
ftratu  at  tPmpeiuatt),  itliicb,  in  effbct,  was  an 
oflei  to  yaj  Oe  difference,  if  anj,  which  shonl^ 
appear  taking  the  account  The  object  of 
the  CfHqiensatio  was  to  prevent  onnecessary  auita 
and  pajneots,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Or^inally,  compensatio  only 
taok  fiace  in  bone  &dei  judiciia  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
Ji;  bst,  by  a  leseript  of  M.  Aarelios,  there  could  be 
wwiffiHiiio  in  siiieti  joria  judiciia,  and  ex  dispari 
aau.  When  a  p^«oa  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
aaaib»',  as  a  tutor  in  ri^t  of  hia  pupillus,  the  debt- 
er  could  not  bave  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
4ae  la  him  from  the  tutor  on  hta  own  Account.  A 
fidejosBor  (sure^)  who  waa  called  upon  to  pay  bis 
pria^nl'a  dehi^ight  hnvs  compeDaatio,  either  in 
lopea  sf  a  debt  doe  by  the  daimant  to  bimadf  or 
to  bis  prinapbL  It  was  a  rale  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  cooU  be  no  compenaatio  where  the  demand 
eoold  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  peremptiH-ia  ;  for 
the  contpeoRtio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  pnper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
cept^wailosute  stnnething  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-offia  English  law,  and  compeDsation  in  Scotdi 
law,  coirespuBd  to  compenaatio.* 

COMPITA'UA,  also  called  lAJDI  COMPITA- 
liCU,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
hooor  of  the  Urea  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
*ere  offixed  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 

;  tim  wSi  wim  toaiftbatt,  twm.  m  compefw  tterifir 
fttv.  QitaiMmiMuiKteoiuipitia*'*).  This  festival 
bad  ^  some  wiitera  to  have  been  instituted  by 
TwjBiiiins  Prise na  in  conseqnence  of  the  miracte 
mading  the  birth  of  Serviua  Tullius,  who  was 
c^vosed  io  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris  *  We 
kuB  fna  Macrobias*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
"jfitilta  was  leMored  by  Tatquinius  Superbus, 
"bo  uerificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
1^ ;  tat  this  praetiee  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
P^sM  of  ibe  Tarqnins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
'^'^'^  ia  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  Wi  eooipitalini  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
w«Wtawd  by  him.* 

Tht  waiyiUUA  belonged  to  the  feria  eoweptha, 

„|ifI^Mt«it.  l.)-2.  (Vwre,  De  Ung.  LaL.  iri.,  95,  mi. 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  a|K. 

pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests.  The' 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was  celebrated 
appeara  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dionysius'  says  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
lew  d^rs  after  the  Satunialia,  and  Cicero*  that  it 
fell  00  Uie  Kalends  of  Jaanaiy  (the  old  editions 
read  i^  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  bis  lettera  to  At- 
ticns*  he  speaks  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nmies  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi- 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius:*  "Dm  *  Nohi  -  (i.  e.,  nono] 
PoroLo  '  RoiuHo  '  Qdibitibds  '  Coiifitau.i  * 

EkDNT  -  QOAHDO  '  COMOIPTA  '  FoVmiKT  '  (Or 

nit)  NsrAs. 

COMPLUTIUM.   (Vid.  House.) 

CONCHA  (Kapcn),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  Ttte 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathua  (=-0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxyba^bum,  was  three  times  the  former  (==-1338 
(tf  a  pmt).* 

*CONCHA  (x^xitv),  a  term  jrequently  applied, 
like  concla/liitm,  to  sbell-fidi  in  genera],  but  mora 
particolarly  to  the  Ckama.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Ckanue  in  the  following  line:  "Miivbu 
et  vitea  pellent  obMlantia.  concha."'' 

•CONCHYL'IUM  lKoyx"JMv).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  a^ilied  to  the 
TuUtcea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from- 
their  flesh.*  Xenocrates  uses  KOYX»^*>^t  in  the 
same  sense.*  It  is  also  i^iplied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  ia  the  following  line :  "Mitcueru  eUacm 
ttHud  eotuMiti  hirdit 

CONCIiSa'BULUM.   iVid.  CoLOBi*.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (GREEK).  The  koUm^  at 
va^.XaKii  occopied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  Uie  wife  and  the  harlot  (jr^na).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  iraipa,  iroUoic^,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  BemoatbOMB  rof  /ch' 
yap  iTCUpa^  ijSoviji  ivtn'  ^<^iev  v|f  3i  mMaicat,  njf 
KaS"  ift^Mv  Aepaweiof  rov  e^unW '■  d^  ywdtxast 
ToS  vaidmtoieimtu  yvrio'ioi  xoi  ruv  fv6ov  ^Xtua  mo-  • 
fj^etv.  Thus  Antiphoo  qteaks  of  the  iraAXajcf 
of  Phitoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,'*  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table.'*  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalty 
was  exigiUe  from  tlw  raviriur  as  if  the  oflbnee  had 
been  committed  upoh  an  Attic  matron ;  and  a  man . 
SDiprised  by  the  quasi-huaband  in  the  act  of  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  hia  iraAAax?,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  ^ot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.'*  (Kid. 
Adoltkbidm.)  It  does  not,  Ikowever,  appear  verj 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  were 
chiefly  selected,  as  twhabitation  with  a  foreign  ({evf) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,'*  and  the  pr^ 
visions  made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orj^ans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  mora  than  one  j  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  liave  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry.**  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (ir.,  p.  ai«.>— t.  (in  PiKW.,  c.  4.)— S,  7.)— 4.  (Srt., 
i.,  4.)— a.  (X.,  «.)-•.  (H«MBy,  p.  W7,  80S.— Worm,  p.  I»9.)— 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4.  ».)— 8.  (Hippocr.,  De  Dust.>-8.  (Do  AJimenl. 
•I  Aqu*t.)— 10.  (Six.,  ».,  1  74.)— 11.  (c  Nw.,  p.  1*80.)— !«. 
{Ace  do  VeMf.,  p.  618.)— 13.  (Id.,  p.  614.— FW.  Bockw,  ChM* 
ikJw,  wiA.  ii.,  p.  4SS.)— 14.  (Ltwm,  D»  Cmd.  ftrmMtth.,  p.  96.)— 
15.  (DamtNtk.,  c  Nmt.,  p.  IMO-i-JO-  (Dewwh,  o.  Vmu^ 
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OMiwidoB  between  a  ade  aad  ftmde  AttienfM,  in 
k  state  of  eoh^itatiiHi,  ■monnted  to  a  marriage:  if 
■0  dowry  bad  been  givm,  the  ohiM  sadi  nniea 
would  be  legitimate ;  if,  on  the  ecwtrair,  •  dowry 
kad  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrmnent  eKsculed  in 
■eknowledgmeot  of  its  receipt,  the  fenals  wte  foBj 
entitled  to  ail  conjugal  righta."  It  doee  not  appear 
that  the  atave  that  waa  taken  to  her  maater'a  bed 
aoqoired  any  pi^ieal  rights  in  eoneeqoenoe ;  the 
ooncubine  mentioned  by  Antipbon*  ia  treated  as  a 
alaTe  by  ber  master,  and  after  bis  deaUi  nnde^oea 
■  eerrile  puniebment.*   {ViA,  Hnmai.) 

CONCUBrNA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  oM 
deflnitiwi,  an  aumarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  waa  ongioaHy  caDed  peOez,  but  ^ler- 
ward  by  the  more  decent  appellation  ofooncnbina.* 
Thie  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
-JnUa  et  Papia  Poppea,  by  vrtiieb  the  ocmenbinBtna 
noeiTed  a  legal  character.  This  legal  conenbina- 
tna  eonmted  in  the  permanent  cohtbitatkm  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  nnmanied  woman.  It 
tterelbm  dUtoel  ftmn  adoReffinB,  atiqiruin,  and  fai- 
eestos,  which  were  legal  offences ;  and  from  coo- 
tubemiom,  which  waa  the  coh^tatioQ  of  a  free 
man  with  a  alaTe,  or  the  oohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  alsTo,  between  whom  there  conld  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  paaaing  of  the  Lex 
Jol.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  ooondiina  wnold  hare 
^died  lo  a  woman  who  oohabited  wHh  a  married 
man  who  bad  not  divorced  hia  first  wife  ;*  bat  this 
was  not  the  state  of  lenl  concubinage  which  was 
aAerward  establt^ed.  Tbe  oflfence  of  stuprom  was 
avoided  in'the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  ftee  man 
Md  M  ingenaa  by  this  permissiTe  ooneulnnage ; 
hot  it  woiud  aeemto  be  a  neeeeaaiy  faitoenea  uirt 
there  ahonM  be  some  formal  dedaintion  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
DO  stapmoL*  HeineociuB^  denies  that  an  ingenaa 
oosid  be  a  conenbina,  md  asserts  Uiat  those  tmly 
oeold  be  concnbinn  who  cookl  not  be  uzoree ;  but 
Oia  appears  to  be  a  mistake,*  or  periupe  it  may  he 
Mid  that  there  waa  a  1^  doubt  on  tUa  aiUijeot* 
It  aaema  probable,  howerer,  that  anoh  nnionn  wen 
not  often  made  wi%inge&att. 

This  otmeubhttge  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
Iheobildren  ofsodi  marriage,  who  were  aometimes 
caned  liberi  natnrales,  in  the  power  ^  their  father. 
8tm  it  eat^rtished  ootain  legal  relatioas  between 
the  two  panonn  who  lived  in  conontrinage  and  fbulk 
lUMrea.  Uodn  the  Christian  emperon  ooooubi- 
nage  vras  not  fovoored,  bnt  ft  etOI  existed,  as  we 
see  from  tbe  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  iMal  concubinage  should  not  be  eonfoanded 
With  illicit  ot^bitation.  ft  rather  resembled  tbe 
noiganaUo  marriage  (uf  tnorgmvuie&m),  in  which 
mther  Vba  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  hnaband, 
nor  the  ehadrm  the  rights  of  cbiUren  by  a  Inal 
marriage.'^*  Thus  it  appeara  that,  among  the  Ro- 
naes,  widowers  who  had  already  i^ildren,  and  did 
not  wish  to  cobtnot  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  conouhina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Veepa- 
atan,*^  Antoninus  Pins,  and  M.  Aorelius.^* 

CTONDEMNATIO.   (KM.  Ac-no,  p.  M.) 

CONDI'Ono.  (Kti.AoTio,p.l6.) 

CONDrronrUM.  in  its  general  aeoeptation, 
means  a  irfece  in  whicA  prop^y  ai  my  Und  Is  de- 
posited—«M  qvii  eonditnm  ett — thos  eoxditoriutH 
■MrtUttim  torntentorum}'  is  a  magazine  for  tbe  recep- 
tion of  a  Iwttering-train  when  not  in  act  ire  service. 


1.  (Petit.,  Leg.  Att^  MS,  nd  mOOun  Am  obM.}— S. 
tfLep.  de  Tawf.)-!.  (1^.^  p.  CI».>-4.  (MaxmiM,  ap.  FmI^ 
Dif- SO,  tit.  Ifl.  I44.)-i.  (Cio.,D«Ont..  (.,«>.>-•.  {Dig.  48, 
5t.a,  1.  M.)-7.  (^Bltfc„Ap-Iib.i.,»,>-8.  (Die. »,  tn.  5,  a. 
t.i~-9.  (Id^«.l.}-|D.  ajbrt«na,ii.,M.)-Il.lSwt.,  Veils 
S.»-1S.  (Jul.  C«>.,  Vit.  Am.,  o.  8.-^turd.,  cM.— Dif.tft.  M 
7.— Cod.  T,  tit.  Paolna,  B«M|it.  SaUaat.,  U.,  titliu " 
Nm.  IB. «.  9^  e.  UJ-^  {An.  BlmlL,  aO^ 
SOS 


Bnt  the  word  e«ae  afterward  to  be  qplied  man 

atricdy  as  a  repository  for  tbe  dead 

la  Ae  earlier  ages  of  Greek  mid  Roman  history, 
Uie  body  was  cnan— nd  by  fire  «ft»  death  {tii. 
BvsTUH^  the  aahea  oe^  naifiat  sepnUnre ;  and 
as  there  oonkl  be  nadMigerofinftelienfraw  Ihern^ 
tbe  sepolefarea  which  received  them  were  tB  ahova 
groosd.>  Bnt  sabaetineMly,  when  4iis  pnotiee  Ml 
into  partial  or  entire  disose,  it  became  iwiceBaaiy  to 
inter  (fctmare)  tbe  dead,  or  bory  ibem  in  vaults 
or  chambers  undo*  ground ;  and  then  tbe  woid 
condUerimm  or  Mmklimmf  waa  adopted,  to  exprem 
that  dass  of  aepolchres  to  whieh  dead  bedien  were 
consigned  enthe,  in  eontradisUnctien  tetbasewtuch 
oontahied  the  bonea  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronias*  for  the  tomb  in  whieh  Ote  hnaband  of 
the  E^^ian  matron  was  hid ;  by  FUny,*  for  tbe 
TMdt  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  pgantie  statnie 
was  inserted  entire ;  and  by  QninUlian,*  tor  tto 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  ckAws- 
btm  eonHtpnum  morlu  Am."  In  a  ain^  passags 
of  Ptiny*  it  ia  ^nonyaMoa  with  wt&mmenhtm,  and 
in  an  inscription/  "  oJlu  n.  minora  tx  swto  entdi- 
tmo,"  tbe  mention  of  tbe  ciaeiary  sOs  indicates 
that  tbe  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  eaOed  «- 
fwnisrtMin.  (FmI.  CoLirssABton.)  The  correspfnd- 
iag  word  in  Gfncdt  is  Myaum  or  Mytum,*  kjf^ 

CooAtorinm  to  also  need  for  tbe  eoffin  in  whieh 

a  body  waa  placed  when  contigned  to  tbe  tomb ; 
uid  vnten  used,  the  aame  distinction  is  imfdied.** 

*CON£!ON  (xuveMv),  Hemlock,  or  Cimmm  mte- 
tilgium.  It  is  e^led  CiatU  by  Cdsus.  Tbis  poi- 
senona  ^am  poaacoaoe  highly  narcotie  and  dallge^ 
one  qnmities,  and  u  inlnon  of  it  waa  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  eondemned  to  capitil 
panishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrates 
lost  bis  life.  Tbe  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phodon  of  Pialo. 
Sibtborp  fonnd  the  nuvnov  between  Athens  and  Me- 
gan. It  is  ^  nnfireqnent  thronghout  the  Pdmm- 
neana  tkn.  Tho  modem  Oreeka  call  it  Bpo/t^fop- 
rw» 

CONFARREATIO.   (Fid.  MiavAos.) 

CONFESSCyRIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem.** 
1^  friiicb  a  person  daima  a  jus  in  re,  Boch  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  (mm  /rtwftw)  of  a  thing,  or 
daims  some  servitna  (Jiu  etmA,  tgtnUy  dEC).  Hm 
actio  negatoria  or  neptiva  is  that  ta  iririi^  a  pei^ 
son  disputes  a  jus  in  n  which  another  elaims  and 
attempts  to  exereise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitns,  eacft  mighl 
bring  his  action;  if  several  claimed  as  frnetnarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  acticm.  None  but  tbe  owner 
of  the  nroperty,  to  wfai^  the  aervitna  vraa  aOeged 
to  be  due,  conld  maintain  a  direeta  actio  fi«  H. 
Tbe  condemnatio  in  tbe  actio  confeasofia  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  frnctaarins  bis  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  bis  right,  and  to.aecnre  the 
servitua  if  the  plaintiff  made  ont  bis  claim  to  it. 

Tbe  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  tbe  owner  of 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  acti«i  was  to  prevent 
tbe  defendant  ftrom  exereiaing  lua  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  seearlQr  (eoiiHo)  against  future  attempta* 
whieh  secnrity  it  was  competent  for  tbe  judex  to 
require.  But  this  action  waa  extended  to  the  get- 
ting rid  of  a  nilirance;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  f>f 
dang  against  yonr  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  or 


1.  (SalMi.,  Excrdt.  PUb.,  p.  B49.)— S.  (Smmc,  Bp..  60.) — 
1  (Stt.,  md^i,  7  i  cdi..  *.>--4.  (H.  rt,  I6.)-5.  (DkUm. 
8,  p.  IH;  td.  Tm-.)-«.  (Bp,  ti.,  \t.)-i.  (.p.  Omt,  p.  I1S4,  6.> 
8.  (HmtA.)-«.  (Prtr(«.,8rt.,«»T«.)-IO.  (3ttet..Oel«*..  IflL 

Sti«b^  wil,  8i>-ll.  (ThwMhiMt.,  H.  P.,  fa.,  S^Dinmr.,  it. 
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I  ii^liiB"^  mil  liiniiiiT  ml  liilf  ■  ftotornwra 
hio  joor  taamm ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  ids 
tNMMMlonakeit  haagoreryoargiDiiad;  ora 
MB  C8t  atone*  oo  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
Ulm  jam :  m  all  meh  eases  joo  had  a  n^atoria 
aeiii^  in  which  yon  dedared  jus  ei  doo  ess^  dco., 
awardiM  to  the  cirwuniitaacea  of  the  easa* 

CONFU'SIO  property  sigiiifiBs  the  vaixiag  of 
Ji^iit,  at  the  fiuiiig  of  metals  into  oae  mass.  If 
(hlBgs  flf  the  aaiDB  or  of  difiereot  kiod  were  con- 
teed,  cither  by  the  coBseot  of  both  owners  or  bf 
■eeident.  tha  WMponnd  was  the  proper^  of  both. 
If  the  ee^taM*  was  eaased  bj  one  withoat  Uie  cod- 
wat  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
my  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
pertupa  (ve  toaj  eonjeoture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  iaataaoe,  wine*  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
thiiifr  WOK  diftPBUt,  ao  that  the  compound  was  a 
Bev  thiaf,  this  was  a  oaae  of  what,  by  oHxlem  wri- 
tm,  is  nlled  t^edfieatioa,  which  the  Roman  wri- 
tcn  eqnaaed  bj  tbe  term  novam  qieciera  facere, 
a  if  a  DMB  made  mulsam  out  of  bia  own  wine  and 
Ilia  BOghheur^  honey.  la  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  oonfiuio  became  the  owner  of  the 
Mnpoand,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
Mha*  the  Talae  of  his  property. 

CaauaiztiD  anitiea  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
IMher  two  besi»  of  com ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
aaato  18  whidi  either  party  acquires  property 
Ifaeomagxtia.  Fw  if  the  mixture  takes  ^ace,  ei- 
ter  aradsatally  or  with  mutual  oonseDt,  or  by  the 
aetof  «ae  aloae,  in  all  Uiese  cases  the  property  of 
cwh  p«m  eoattnues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
oases  it  is  capable  aC  separation.  A.  case  of  ^xuo- 
wiiio  ariHa  when  a  aiao's  moacr  ia  paid  without 
his  kaowledca  aad  eOBsent»  and  the  unaaajt  when 
paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
beieecfaised;  trtberwise  it  remains  the  pnqierty  of 
the  pensB  to  whom  it  belonged. 

lie  title  coo&uuo  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  Tarisas  modes  of  acquisitio  which  arise  from 
tas  pieeaa  of  prapeiqr  bdooging  to  diAfent  per- 
mum  ieag  naterially  oniiad ;  hot  still  it  miyr  be 
SDDvcaieBt  ta  CMUMnte  under  this  head  the  vari- 
•OB  Modes  of  aoqusifio  which  belong  to  Ike  general 
head  flf  Accassio. 

^eeiteatiDa  (which  ia  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
ptaee  when  a  maa  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
eilbaraatoChisan  aad  his  neigMour's  malarial, 
oroolafhiiawD  sinqily.  Ia  the  fanner  case,  soch 
Biaa  aof^ied  the  ownenbip  of  the  thing.   In  the 
blier  erne,  if  the  thing  cooU  be  brought  back  to 
the  laagh  naleriat  (wUch  is  obviously  possiUe  in 
wy  few  eases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
e,  te  the  apeeifieatiw  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thiag  III  he  traa  paid  the  Tahie  m  bis  labour,  if  he 
kid  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  oouU  not 
k  bfoagfat  bade  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
M  i8  ease*  became  the^vner ;  if  he  had  acted  bo- 
ss Ue,  be  waa  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
B«  ixloe  oaly ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
hM  of  theft.    Of  this  kind  are  tha  caaea  put  by 
Gans.*  sf  a  tnan  mskiag  wioa  of  aaothflr  man's 
pipta,  ail  ef  Ue  olives,  a  ship  a:  beiudi  of  fais  tim- 
tw.ad  ao  Oft.   Some  jnrista  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
*acgf  flfiuioa  that  the  owoerahip  of  the  thing  was 
M  dttsged  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
ihc  iipasile  school  ware  of  opinion  that  the  new 
tkiai  kdaagad  to  him  who  bad  bestowed  bis  labour 
M  ii.ha  Omy  admitted  that  the  original  ownei  bad 
*  Npi  wmedy  for  the  value  of  bia  property, 
laattia^  the  property  of  two  persona,  might 


t  IS  aaisad  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
JnyiiWor  both;  lathis  ease,  the  owner  of  the 
fn"^*iing  bcaaaiatheownerof  the  accessory. 


l-CB^%m.i.  lMiiiahM,DsFhHMla.)  H  (U.IBl) 


ThoB,  in  the  case  of  a  man  bnQding  on  anodHr 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground  (superficies  b«1o  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
ol  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  mao** 
ground,  the  mle  was  the  same.  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint* 
ed  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.'  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  atream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man'a  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  prtqterty  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  Tbia  is  a  difierent  case  from  that  dT 
Alldvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  parQF 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rules  of  RcHuan  law  on  this  subject  are  sta^ 
ted  by  Brinkoiann,  Jiuiit.  Jur.  Rom.,  f  398,  dui. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lekrlmch,  dto.,  ^  24fi,  die.,  Aeot**ioni 
Rosshirt,  Cnmdfittwii,  dtc,  f  83, 

The  term  confusio  bad  other  legal  "^T<'""g^ 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

"CONGER  {Koyypoi),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  JMurana 
cmtger,  L.,  called  m  Italian  Bronco.  "  The  name  at 
Conger,"  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Murana  conger,  aAer  Aristotle 
and  Athenieus,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypof. 
M.  Onrier  has  withdrawn  ^s  fish  from  the  genua- 
AnguiU^  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub-genus^ 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  tba 
ancients,  and  in  the  PropontiB,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  oonaideTaUe  estimation.  Tliose  of 
Sicyon  were  more  esperially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
mollnacB,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spars 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  placea 
into  whidi  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  beev 
thrown. — ^Aroong  the  species  of  Uie  anh-gcnns  Jtfa- 
rens  (proper)  we  may  notice  hen  the  Cimmmom  ifw- 
rana,  or  Murana  Helena.  Tliis.fish  is  abont  thretf 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  much  extended' 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  wbe 
were  well  acquainted  wi>h  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  JHttFoas,  which  we  oum* 
toonly  translate  by  the  term  ■  lamiirey.*  These  mo* 
rsns  were  carefally  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  R»> 
mans.  As  eariy  as  the  time  of  Cssar,  the  multi- 
plication of  these  domestic  munenie  was  so  grea^ 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  tliaft 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  bia 
friends-  Crassns  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedieBl 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensiua 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  ta 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  Ash-pondi^ 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures.*** 

CONGIAailUM  {kU.  vat,  from  emgnu),  a  Teteel 
containing  a  congiut.   ( Vid.  Coirettta.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Repablic,  tha 
congiua  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  whicb 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  tha 
people  ;*  and  thus  eongiariurn,  as  Quintilian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liiiieral  donations  to  the  people 
in  general  whether  ccnaiaUng  of  oil,  win^  eorn,  or 
money,  or  other  things.'  wbue  donations  made  t« 
the  soldiers  were  c^ed  ionatna,  though  they  were 
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■oroeUmoi  llso  tensed  congiaria.^  Coitgianum 
was,  maraorer,  occanonaUy  used  Bimply  to  desig- 
Ate  a  preaent  or  a  peiAion  giTeo  by  a  person  oT 
bigh  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  ^nd  Fabius 
Maxhnus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  account  of  their  small ness,  hemi- 
maria  instead  of  congiaria,  because  Aemiiui  was  only 
the  tweUU^part  of  a  amgiuM* 

(XyNGIuS,  a  Roman  liqaid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  sextarii,*  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  sm- 
riiora  (:=5-9471  pints  Eng.).  U  was  equal  to  the 
larger  Qreeks.   {Vid.  Choub.)  Cato 

tells  08  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congiusof  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.* 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  bard  drink- 
ing,' that  NoTdlios  Torquatoa  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  <tricongiuB,  a  nine- bottle- man) 
1^  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
glofl  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Famese  congius,  bearing 
■n  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
the  Capitfd,  and  tbalt  it  contained,  by  wei^t,  ten 
poands  {Imf.  Cm.  ti.  T.  C«.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cm. 
Mmtura  txucta  in  Capitolio,  P.  xJ).  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  {Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
hdds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1834,  53037'698  frains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallwi  or  eight  i^nta,  as  determin- 
ed I7  act  of  Parliunent  in  lEn4,  lurida  10  Ibe.  svoir- 
dnpois,  or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Hence 

^         .       -   .  .    .  62037698  X8 

the  number  of  pints  m  the  coogras= — ^qI^ — 

=6  9471,  as  above.  Its  capacity  in  cnbie  incbes  ia 

soemi. 
A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.'' 
*CONI'LE  (xovt^),  a  plant,  moat  pnAably,  as 

Sprengel  aoggesta,  the  Satwaa  Graca,  m  Greek 

Safonr.' 

CONNU'BIUM.  (mHABBuae.) 

CONOPEUM  (xuyu:re£Di>^  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  e.,  a 
eovering  made  to  be  expanded  orer  beds  and  couch- 
«a  to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
eelled  from  Kwuf  ,  a  gnat. 

The  goat-curtains  mentioned  by  Honee*  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countnes  «irroonding  the  Mediterranean. 
Cmopaim  ia  the  origia  of  tbe  English  word  canopy.'* 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
■■ed  to  provide  a  substitute  fur  gnat-curtains  in  the 
Allowiag  manner :  Tbe  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  bis  employment  with  bis  casting- 
net  lift^iSX^vrpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
It  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
Which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
thionsfa  the  meahes  of  a  net,  ttumgh  quite  wide 
cnouAi  to  admit  them." 

*CONOPS  (K<5v«Vr),  a  name  most  property  applied 
to  tbe  CttUx  ptpieiM,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
ahows  that  it  18  sometimes  indiscriminately  appli^ 
also  to  tlie  EpKemera  (Mayfly)  and  tbe  Phryganea." 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
pkiyed  to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers, 


1.  (Cic  Ml  Att.,  iTi.,  S.— Cort.,  vi.,  S.)— 9.  (Qvnt.,  I.e.— 
Compuro  Cic  itd  Fun.,  riij.,  l.—Senac.,  De  BTevit.  Vit.— 0« 
B»i«rf.,  ii.,  IB.— Snot.,  Veqi.,  18,— Jul.,  S7.J— S.  (Rhem.  F«nn., 
v.,  71.)— 4.  (Dt  R*  Rntt.,  c,  37.}— 5.  (H.  N.,  ilv.,  SS.)— 4.  (S«a 
•bo  Faitna,  a.  v.  PnUica  poiKler&.}-7.  (loMiipt.,  p.  53S.>— 8. 
WkwmI.,  Ther.,  SM.— Dioaoor.,  iii.,  94.— Ailunj,  ApnBiid.)~0. 
(Bpod.  is.,  0.)— 10.  (Sm  Judith,  x.,  9) ;  xiii.,  0 ;  svi.,  19.— Juv., 
if.,  80.~V«no,  De  Ro  RdR.,  ii..  10,  t  B.}— 11.  (ii.,  U.)— 19. 
IBpnM,  m  Tnna.  of  the  EMawilancal  Societv  for  ISat.)— 1>. 


when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  eampletin|  a  len,i 
Sometimes  commiaaionen  were  sppofDtef  bj  a  is. 
cree  of  the  senate  liv  tiie  purpose  of  nakbif  a  can- 

quisitio.* 

CONSANGUI'NEI.   (VU.  CoamTi.) 

CONSECRATIO.   ( Kirf.  Apothkmis.) 

CONSlLIATin.   (Vid.  CoitviiiTui.) 

CONSI  LIUM.   (Vid.  CoMVBNTus.) 

CONSTITUTIO'NES.  "ConatitBtia  piscqii,' 
says  Gains,' "  Is  that  which  tbe  hopenlor  has  v» 
stitnted  by  decretom,  edictum,  or  epistola;  sorlai 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  his  tbe 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  tbe  inpmlor  r- 
ceives  the  imperium."  Hence  such  lawa  vereaAea 
caD^l  principales  tionstitutiones. 

An  imperial  cmistitutio,  thn,  in  its  wldeat  acne, 
mi^t  mean  everything  by  whfdi  tbe  bead  of  tbs 
state  declared  bis  pleasore,  either  in  a  aattar  of 
legidation,  administration,  or  jorisdictio.  Adecn- 
tum  was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
vray  of  appeal  or  in  tbe  first  instance.  Edicts,  to 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  <M  edict,*  edidilea 
leges,  generates  leges,  leges  perpetoat,  Ac.,  wem 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
tbe  general  bead  of  rescripts*  were  contahiej  epis- 
tolK  and  subscrtptiones,*  which  were  the  msven 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  hint  eitber 
as  Miblic  flmctionaries  or  individuals.*  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  bad  hardly  obtaia- 
ed  the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Oahis.*  It 
is  evident  Uiat  decreta  and  rescripts  couM  not,  liaa 
their  nature,  have  the  fore©  of  leges  generales.  but, 
inaannM^  as  these  determinatioos  in  {aitintu 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  a^qdicatioa,  ifaey 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  eariy  emperors,  at  least  in  Ibetimeaf 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  id  bia  tine, 
and  that  of  hia  successois  to  about  the  time  <f  Ha- 
drian, we  find  mention  of  numerous  seoatos  cod- 
sulta.  tn  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  tbe  supreme 
power  was  ve^ed  from  tbe  time  of  Angostus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  through  the  medium  of  a  seaatos 
consultum,  which  he  Introdooed  by  an  wttio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatns  emsolnun  was  said  i«  ta 
made  "  imperatore  auetore."  ProbaUy,  about  tlw 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatns  consoha  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitntiones  became  the 
fMimmon  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  8  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  dedared, 
that  Whatever  tbe  imperBtor  determined  (cssjftM) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judiei^y  (eogwaceu  4tm- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lin- 
itation,  that  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  esses. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitati<Htes  we  »ta> 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  tbe  Cesar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitnUoDB  are  preserved  in  tbev 
original  form  in  the  extant  codes.  {Vii.  Cooit 

TlfBOIH)SIl.M0B,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  Astival,  with  games,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festas,  Ovid,*  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  sccording  to  T^ivy,'*  al  Neptosas 
Eqoestris.  Phitarch,"  Dionysiua  of  Halicanus- 
sus,"and  the  Pseudo  Asoonios,  however,"  say  that 
Neptnntts  Equestris  and  Consus  were  oidy  diflerent 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  solem- 
nized every  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbcdical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Hirt.,  D«  BeO.  Alex.,  i.,  9a.-LiT..  xzi„  ll.)-3.  (L|l- 
II*.,  9.)— 3.  (i.,  S.)— 4.  (GftiuB,  1.,  9S.)—S.  (Quw,  i-,  ^  ^ 
*c.)-«.  (Oaiui,  i.,  M,  00,  !«.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  x., !.)-«.  (Tr 
cit.,  Ann.,  Ti., «.)—».  (FmU,  iii.,  IW.}— 10.  (L.  B.)— 11.  (Q""*- 
Rom.,  4S.}— U.  (u^  U.)  — U.  (ad  Cic  m  V«rr.,  p.  i4l^i* 
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|Dd,wUdiirag  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romolas, 
who  w*s  eoBsidered  u  the  fbnnder  of  the  festiral, 
wu  aaid  to  bare  discoTered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
«Q  Alt  apoL*  Hie  solemnitr  took  place  on  the 
tist  of  Anputwith  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
IAriknis  were  poured  into  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
burses  and  urates  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
uid  were  adotoedwith  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
u  tbrtr  first  odehration  that,  according  to  the  an- 
eient  legMd,  Oe  SaUM  maidens  were  carried  afT.' 
\iTp\,'  in  ipeakbag  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea,  de- 
•cribra  it  as  kaviDg  occurred  during  the  celebration 
«f  the  CWsnn  gamtM,  which  can  only  be  acconnt- 
ed  for  by  sopposing  that  the  great  Circensifui  games, 
u  sttbeeqaent  times,  soperMded  ttie  ancient  Gon- 
■oaUa,  and  that  thus  the  poet  aobstitoted  games 
•fhiBOwa  itaae  fiir  ancient  ones— •  fevoiirite  prac- 
tice with  ViigB ;  «r  ibet  he  only  meant  to  aay  the: 
npe  Utok  place  at  the  well-known  festfrai  in  the 
dreoB  (the  ConsoBlia),  without  thinking  at  die  hidi 
aeeases,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Romaa  Ke- 
pbie.  •*  Wltboot  doubt  the  name  eonntlu  means 
aalhiag  Bore  thaun  nmply  atitagim ;  the  syllable 
n(  is  Swad  in  frmnd  and  exmit,  where  it  signifies 
mt  vio  u ;  thos  consvlcM  is  tantamount  to  contmUa, 
the  aamegiTen  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
is  Dot  iiaite  correct  The  syllable  «vi  contains  the 
toot  of  verb  tJio,  "  to  go"  or  "  come ;"  and 
fvi-n^nni  is  merely  **  a  ooming  together,"  like  em- 
fCMM,  tmba.  So  cnndet  an  "  those  who  come 
logrihB;"  frmmd  "  he  who  goes  befbre,"  txmd  "  he 
wbo  nes  out."  The  insUtution  of  consala  or  joint 
peaMnts  (rf  the  state  seems  to  hare  been  inti- 
■laiely  eonnected  with  the  first  princi^des  of  the 
Komstt  ptditKal  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
Ngnd  %a  the  firat  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  sGmahlnf  of  the  kind,  and  Serrius,  in  his  Con- 
Mibnisn.  is  aaid  to  haTe  provided  for  a  reatoration 
•f  the  old  dirisian  of  the  someign  power  between' 
two  fiMEHonaiiBS.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
Id  kive  odaled  under  this  name  till  aAer  the  ex- 
Nmob  of  TWqninius,  when  L.  Junius  Bnitus  and 
L  TaiminMM  Conatinos  <or  M.  Horatius*)  were  ap- 
IBiataf  eUef  magistrates  at  Rome  with  tliis  title. 
Atfintthseoosuto  woe  the  only  supreme  officers 
u  Home,  and  bad  all  the  power  of  the  kings  vrtiom 
theysneoeeded.  Cicero*  ascribes  to  than  Uier^ia 
poteatas:  "Uqae  in  repuUica  nostra  maxima  va- 
knt,  ^wd  d  regali*  joUalaa  pmftiit — quod  ^t  in  bis 
etnn  qoi  none  regnant  maoM."  "  Quibos  autem 
ngit  fiUttaM  Doa  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  non 
Koper  nni  paicve  vohieranL'*  Their  ^reaa  waa 
TTfaL  with  the  exe^ition  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
wy  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  tlw  tra&co,  which  they 
«ily  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivw;  sceptres  sonnoimted  by  eagles ;  in  the  public 
weaiUies  Ihey  sat  upon  a  throne  (Mfia  aavSia) ; 
ikey  bad  an  derated  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
thty  presided;  they  anointed  the  poUictreaaarera; 
tbey  nade  peace  and  contracted  foreign  alliances ; 
Aey  bad  the  jurisdictio.  i.  t.,  they  were  the  supreme 
JBdpi  in  all  sails,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
Fcuns ;  and  they  bad  the  tnpmum,  or  supreme 
woimand  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
Fvniiwnt  outward  symbols  of  their  aathority  were 
ibe  Jiucw,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
bwae  telbre  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictora  or 
beidki. 

At  lint  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
lietm;  but  P.  Valerias,  called  Fvhlicola.,  from  his 
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attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populus,  or  ot^iA 
bm-geases,  removed  the  axe  from  the  foMca,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  1^ 
the  lictors  while  they  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  seemtut.  Thia 
division  of  the  honours  waa  so  arranged  Uiat  tfae 
consala  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to.  month  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  bf 
the  Lex  Juiia  tt  Pama  Poppaa,  that  the  preeedeDOtt 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  nom-- 
her  of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  tlw  bonoors 
of  the  consulate  Horace  seems  to  refer  indheet^, 
when  he  says, 

"  VirtuM,  repulMa  netcia  sordida, 
JnlaninaliM  fitlget  honoribm  : 
Nee  Mumit  aut  jxmit  aeevret 
Arb^no  fopvlaru  ourtc."' 
While  they  were  oat  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  <^ 
the  army,  the  consuls  retuned  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  bad  bis  own  lictors  as  before  ti^  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  tune  chosen  only 
from  the  popubu  or  pjatricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strugi- 
gle  which  waa  carried  on  between  the  patriciana 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  givffl  by  Uie  appointment  of  the  Irilmm  vU- 
bit,  who  were  a  sort  .of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  eomitia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the 
pleba,  as  the  consuls  did  at  tbe  other  eomitia,  and 
had  tbe  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con* 
sular  office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  463,  and  its  fuoo- 
tions  performed  by  a  board  often  high  commission* 
ers  (decemmri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  lawa^ 
according  to  a  motion  of  tbe  tribune  Terentius.  Oa 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444, 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  uie  office  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin* 
istered  by  a  board  of  tribani  militaret,  corresponding 
to  tbe  OTftarnyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consols  were  occasiooally  pl^iana. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrmsed  by  tbe  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  tbe  increase  of  the  state. 
Tbe  censors,  ajqiointed  in  B.C.  44S,  performed  some 
of  their  datiea,  and  the  prBtora,  firat  elected  in  B.C. 
36S,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  iuritiktio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  be  was  said  froviruiam  aceipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  waa  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call* 
ed  proepiuiU.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his> 
toi7,  the  consuls  are  called  {b-srot,  the  praconsub 
&v9iirani.  The  consul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  Mcnatu*  deeretum,  which 
was  worded,  VideaiU  mmia  ae  fwrf  renmbHeA  del. 
rimenti  eepiai,  t.  "  Let  the  cooauto  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  bebUa  the  state." 

The  oonsnls  were  elected  some  time  before  they 
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tatmi  vfoa  tbeir  oCee,  aad  ttQ  then  vera  called 
—mfii  W«iflM/i  Ib  Itier  limw  Uicrjp  entered  oa 
tbetr  office  od  the  let  of  JaimaiT.  wen  oUiged 
Id  take  the  oath  of  office  withio  the  five  days  fidlow- 
Ji«.  the  efieet  of  whieh  thejrbadloiepeat  in  anoath 
vhich  th^  took  od  qtutting  their  office  M  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  c«HnineiweBeM  of  the  oooBulete 
was  always  eelebrated  a  sokon  proceaskm  to 
the  Oapltol,  aod  a  aacrifioe  thece  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
liBUS,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meetinf  of 
tiM  aea^  By  the  Lex  AiumUm  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  conaal  ahouU  be  43  years  of  age.' 
Bat  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  eaiiier  age. 
It  waa  also  a  law  that  an  iDterval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  electkuis  of  the  saow 
person  to  the  office  of  ooosul ;  hut  this  lawwas  not 
■tricUy  obeerred,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
Te-electioaa  to  this  office.  C.  Marias  waa  seven 
times  coDSuL 

The  office  of  coasol  continaed  after  the  downfall 
<^  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subeeqaently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  mly,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
hooorary  or  cmnidimentaiy  amwintment  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  dirided  into  several  classes : 
the  coruula  ordtnarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  amtuUt  nffeeti, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  cmuttUt  Monorarii,  who  bad  only  the  name, 
without  a  diadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  Ap^uv  hr6vvftoc  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  lor  this  purpose,  and  called 
Patli  Con*ulart9.  The  last  consul  kvwi^uc  was 
BasUius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Jastinian,  A.U.C. 
1394.  A.D.  641. 

CONTRACTUS.   (Vut.  Oblisitiomcs.) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  {awntnvot).  Thisword,  fn 
Its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
tiie  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  ile- 
rived  from  Uhema  (afterward  tahemaeulum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  U  was  made  of  boards  {tdmlas). 
Each  teat  was  occupied  ten  sddiera  (conbtUma- 
If),  wi^  a  subordinate  officer  at.  their  head,  who 
was  called  iteamu,  and  in  later  times  eafui  emhi- 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company  a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
OT  tu  his  province,  for  Uie  purpose  of  gaining  under 
hia  auperintendenoe  a  praetiral  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administraUon  of  pnbdc  aSkirs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
tontitbermla* 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  Hie  name  cmtabemalea  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
frieodshq)  and  living  under  the  same  roof,*  and 
tence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed timtuAernttta ;  and  tbeir  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contuiemium.'  Cicero* 
calls  Cesar  the  ccntiUienudia  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Cssar  had  allowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.' 

CONTUBE'RNIUM,  (Kiif.  Cohtdbsbnaus, 

CONCDIIM.) 

CONTUS  ^KtwrSc,  fmm  uvrfu,  I  priok  or  pierce) 


1.  (Cio..  Fhilipp.,  *.,  17,  47.)-3.  (VegM.,  De  Ka  Hil.,  li.,  8, 
13.— Compwe  Cm.,  Pro  Ligar.,  7.— flirt.,  BeU.  Al«.,  16.— Dra- 
knb.  ad  Lir.,  v.,S.)  — 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Coel.,  30.— Pro  Pluc.,  11. 
— Sdm.,  JdL,  ti.  —  TactL,  Agi.,  9.  —  FlontiB.,  Suaug.,  it.,  1, 
II.  — Plotarch,  Pmp.,  3.)— 4.  {Cic  ad  Fan.,  ii.,  3.  —  Plin., 
but.,  ii.,  11.)— 5.  (Cditm»  xii.,  1, 3 :  i.,  &— Pttnm.,  SM.,  M. 


waa^  as  NofHoa*  eipraaaas  it,  a  kng  and  itaM 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pointed  inn  it  the 
one  ead.'  It  was  seed  for  various  pnipesca,  bat 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pirie  by  sailors,  wbo^  ii  aUkm 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  tfans  piidied  « 
the  boat*  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.*  At  a  bter  period,  wkes  th« 
Romans  became  acuainted  with  the  bugs  haca 
or  pikea  at  mmm  of  the  Dntbera  bubsriasi,  Uta 
word  emttu  was  ^i|died  to  this  kind  of  we^m/ 
and  the  king  pikea  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatiau  wen 
always  designated  by  this  name.* 

CONVENI'RE  IN  MANUM.   {Vid.  Miiiiui.) 

CONVE'NTUS  (ovMMJor,  owowm,  or  vwoTyji) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  anjr  as- 
semMy  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  porpM. 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  eom- 
tries  into  the  form  of  pniT)Doea»  the  wtnd  mmpcxu 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citiKns  wbo  wete  ei- 
tber  permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  s  pn^ 
ince.*  In  order  to  facihute  the  admtmitntioii  of 
justice,  8  province  was  divided  into  a  number  ol 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  m- 
vemtuttfarmm,  or  jmruiieth.*  Roan  ciliKM  h*- 
iag  in  a  provinoe  were  entiidy  under  the  jBridl^ 
tion  of  the  prooonsul,  except  in  the  towns  wliiti 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  whuh  bad  magistrates  of  that 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  bb 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  procMisuI ;  and  at  eertu 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  b;  the  precoosnl,  thqf » 
semUed  im  the  ehief  idWB  vi  the  district,  aad  tUi 
meeting  bore  the  Bane  of  eonveatos  (tMny 
Hence  the  expreasions,  conseii/ii*  agere,  ftnto*, 
eomocare,  diwutten,  iyopaiovf  (sc.  vftipot) 

At  this  coaventus  litigant  parties  aw&ti  lo 
the  piooonsiil,  who  setected  a  number  of  judget 
froiD  the  conrentns  to  tiy  their  causes.'*  Tbe  im- 
oDosnl  hiaielf  preakled  at  the  tiUs,  aod  pnasn- 
oed  the  aentOMe  aeoordiog  to  tbe  views  of  tbs 
jodj^  who  were  his  asaeasors  (emuUiimaittt^ 
iarHy.  As  the  pruooosul  had  to  carry  on  aU  officiii 
proMsdings  in  the  Latin  language,**  be  was  atw^ 
attended  9f  an  interpreter.**  These  conveotDs  q>- 
pear  to  have  been  geomlly  held  after  the  proeooid 
had  setUed  tbe  flulUaiy  afihin  of  tbe  province ;  a 
least,  whenCmarwaspTOoeiisidof  Qttul,  bemto 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  eonvenins  after  bii 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter^qnaiteTs. 

Niebtthr"  snpposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  CbO' 
dinm,  and  before  any  country  had  been  ntade  a  Rb- 
man  province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  aojonming  or  residiiif 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  towci. 

CONVI'VIUM.    (Vid.  Symposiom.) 

*CONVOLV'ULUS,  I.  a  species  of  CstenitDv, 
mentitmed  by  Pliny"  as  doing  greet  damage  to  lbs 
vineyanls.  It  derives  its  name  fran  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  tbrongli  tfas 
small- stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  iheTtDC 
Modem  naturalists  make  it  the  same  wilh  tbe  /y*" 
to  writ." 

•II.  A  plant,  tbe  Biadwaed,  of  whieh  sevenl 

kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Tbe 
C.  Arvtfuit  is  the  o/u)ia(  9f  Dioscorides,"  with  tbS 


1.  S4.)— S.  (Viig., M8.)— 3.  (Hma.,  Od„  u.. 
887.— Virg.,  1.  c— Id.,  Ti.,  103.)— 1.  (pMtna,  a.  ».  Pereanrtuia. 
— Donat.  adTerant.,  Bee.,  I.,  n.,1.) — S.  (Vit;.,  A B„U..Ma■ 
— Tadt.,  Htit- i.,  44:  ill.,  97.— Lanprid..  CotuMod.,  I3.)-S. 
(Tacit.,  Hiat.,  i.,  70.— Id.,  Ann.,  ti.,  85.-  SUt.,  Achill.,  ii..  41^ 
— Val.  FUw.,Ti.,  laa,  et  tl.)  — 7.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  »:  '  . 
3S.— Cm.,  BeU.  Civ.,  ii.,  St.- Hiit.,  Ball.  Afr.,  «T  }-B.  (Cx.ia 
V«ir.,  ii.,  IS.— Plia.,  tp., A^PIin.,  H.  N.,  tii.,  1,  S ;  t.,M.( 
— ».  (Cm.,  BelI.GaU.,i.,Mi  t^};  *iii.,4e.— Act-Awat^tu-i 
SS.)— 10.  (Cic.  in  Tan.,  ii.,  13,  Ac—  Niabahr,  IliA.  Run-.  >".i 
p.  73S.)— 11.  (Val.  Mai.,  11.,  ii.,  E.1— IS.  (Cic.  in  Vnr..  lit., 
—En.  ad  Fan.,  siii.,  M.)— 13.  (HiA.  Roaa.,  iii.,  p.  SW.>-li 
CH.  Vf  n  xniTv^U,  <Plia.,  ad.  P—rkoBcto,  w)L»i,p.I»J 
— liw  tiv,«lMJ 
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qittet  of  Uo,  in  opposition  to  tbe  mlXaf  rpaxela,* 
(be  sme  villi  tbe  Smilax  lama  of  Pliny.*  This 
Wftan  torn  great  injur;  to  the  com,  aod  it«  roots 
IK  DOt  cai^  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
tborp  tai  eoBfoimdior  it  4ritli  the  vtpUkifmw  of 
Dicweorider'  The  C.  Semum,  also  called  o/uAa(, 
ii  rbe  faXoKOEieaof  of  tne  Geoponica,*  and  the 
CtnolmUt  of  Pliny.*  «It  has  white,  betl-shaped 
fcvm,  and  deriTea  its  name  from  growing  in 
hedges,  and  jteees  adjacent  to  these  ("  leper  et  vi- 
RM  (Mutu  imfbeMi").  It  is  also  called  'laaiuvtj, 
ftwn'iuaw,tbegoddesaofhe8ling.*  Sibtherp  found 
it  ererywbere  m  tbe  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
ScammoiM,  m  Scammoay^  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
nted  jaice  of  which  is  the  Sesnimony  of  the  shops, 

I  well  kaown  porgatire.  This  article  has  been 
known  frm  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  mentioned 
bj  Hippomtee,  and  many  pecaliar  Tnluea  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
adntd  oatj  as  an  actire  cathartic.  Thie  plant  is 
qmad  orer  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
Eist.  Sibthorp  fonnd  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Lifadia  ind  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.'  The 
C.  ScUmkIU  is  the  Kpi/tA^  ^aXeurala,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

•CONUS  (tuvof),  a  term  applied  by  Oalen**  and 
Finl  of  iEgina*'  to  the  Pjtik*  tyheatria,  or  wild 
Piu.  [t  B  commonly  used  however,  to  signify  ihe 
JFu  hm,  or  tbe  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Atbenanis 
uji  ihu  TbeophrastUB  called  the  tree  itevKij,  and 
ihe  fniit  «u»iwf.'» 

'CONT'ZA  (Kivv^a),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  ire  described  by  Dioscorides."  "Owing  to 
Rent  cbaiq^  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  (rt>- 
wrrcs  Adanu,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
in  ipplTing  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
TV  oUer  aotbonties  n;ferred  thera  all  to  the  genus 
Onajritf,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stariihuuse  still  does  so, 
hii  hnitatingly.'*  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
ihe  following  distribution  of  them.  1.  Inula  vwaa 
Alt  1  ImmU  taxatiht,  or  Erigeron  graveolent.  3. 
h»U  eaUtu  CkriMti.  Dierbach  makes  the  xowCa 
<f  Hippocrates  ttae  Anbroaui  marilima.** 

COOPTA'RE-    (Vid.  CoLLEcioM.) 

CO-PHINUS  ^K6f It/Of),  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Baakn,  made  of  willow  branches."  From  Aris- 
lopbaaes'*  it  would  seem  tbat  it  was  used  by  the 
GiKks  u  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
nsfd  tt  for  igricultoral  purposes  ;  and  Columella,'^ 
in  descntHflg  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, ajs  ibtt  tbey  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kep{  in  a  cophious,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
kiTe  td  eoosider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Jurenal,"  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ei- 
pnaaioa  apbmu  et  /mwm  (a  truss  of  hay),  ligura- 
tirdr  to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 
{^'>i  Coins ) 

•CORACrNUS  {Kopatlvoi),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
bdw  with  the  aairipd^t,  according  to  Athensus. 

•COR.\LLTUM  (KopdJJiiov).  "From  the  brief 
•ttictt,"  observes  Adams,  "which  Arrian,*"  He- 
nrhios,**  aod  Dionysius,**  all  of  whom  mention 
Iks  lerm,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
ftjurij  what  sftecies  of  the  CaraUiTM  were  known 
m  il>e  ancieots." 

*COR.\LL'IS.  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
trcufbi  Trom  India  and  Syene.**  It  is  supposed  to 
bietKCQ  red  cural.   The  ancients  thought  coral 

.  I  TkMffaiwt^  B.  N.,  iii.,  IB.)-t.  <H.  N..  svl.,  10;  lui*., 
Itr..  U.}— 4.  (li.,  0,  11.)— S.  (H.  N.,  ui.,  5  «t  It.}— 
tidiataci,  Flo™  CUmKX,  p.  «.)-7.  {DioKra.,  iT.,  171.— 
P.,  it.,  1.  et  10.}-e.  (BilletliMk,  I.e.) 

— 'OmBK.,  b..  147.)— 10.  (D«  Simpl.,  Tii.)— 11.  (rii.,  5.)— 

II  lUw, Append.,*.  *.}— 13.  (lii.,  130.— Tluophrwt., H. P., 
Ji-  '.  ll-ti.  (AiUin,  Append.,  ».  ».)— li.  (Mac.  Attic,  ind 
Hc»-i*.  I  -aUixx.]-!*.  (A».,  KM.)— 17.  (ii„  S,  p.  4W, 
•J  Biiv)-|8.  (Sal.,  liu  14,  uwJ  ti.,  Mf.)— 10.  (Paripl.)— 10. 
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to  grow  as  a  vegetable  Dndemestfa  the  waves, 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.* 

*CORAX  (dipof).  I.  the  Raven,  or  Coma  ev 
rax,  L.  "This,"  remarks  Adams,  "is  generaltf 
held  to  be  the  Cormu  of  Virgil ;  but  the  tatter,  ac- 
cordiitg  to  Pennant,  wss  the  Rook,  or  Cormufrugi- 
Ugxs,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gte- 
garioaa ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Cor-, 
vi.'  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  ilir  the 
hooded  crow  and  tbe  jackdaw  are  often  V>  be  sees 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
fiocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  han- 
dreds.  Aristotle*  applies  this  terra  also  to  a  water- 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."** 

•n.  Probably  Ihe  Trigla  hinndo,  L.,  or  Tub-fish. 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  xopaiilvo^.    Coray  is  undecided.* 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBI'CULA.  ■ 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricuHural  and  other 
purposes  ;  bo  called,  according  to  Varro,*  "  Quod 
eo  $pieaM  out  aliud  quid  comubant or,  according 
to  Isidorus,^  "  Quia  airvatis  virgia  eoniexitur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,*  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  {^raraidal  shape  (itXiyftara  ix  ivyov  mpa- 
ftoriSij*  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  form  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  tbe  language  of  the  coun- 
try, "  la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
trodaced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  for  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  ligs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut" 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
{uiT(XAa)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  even  respect 
the  Campanian  carbella ;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  do  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 

As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  correspcmding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  corbis  netsoria,"  which  waa 
used  in  husbandry  for  raeasoring  com  in  the  ear, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  tbe  modius,  in  which 


1.  (Moore'«  Anc.  Mine™!.,  p.  177.)— 1.  (OwtIt  i-,  410-)— 1. 
(H.  A.,  Tiii.,  5.)— 4.  (Adwni,  Append.,  ■.  ».)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N, 
ixxii.,  11.— Uwtar.,  liL,  «.)- 6.  (Do  Linf.  L«l.,  1»,  ed. 
Mflllor.)— 7.  (Orig.,  n.,  ».)-8.  (Vmrro,  De  Re  Rurt-,  i.,  t»,*  I- 
— UidoT.,  Odomeri.,  U.  cc.)— 0.  (Amin,  Exp.  AIM., 7,  &>- 
10.  (AnticbilA  di  Ercolanu,  loni.  lii.,  »t.  M.)— 11.  (Cic.,  Pi; 
Seit., ».— Compare  Twro,  De  Re  Ru«.,i.,M.— Pwi«rt.,Elef; 
IV.,  ii.,  tt,— OnO,  HaL, 041.) 
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tta  min  ww  meuond  after  thnahiiif  ;^  corj^ 
fabaUtvria,  which  hekl  a  certain  measure  of  green 
food  for  cattle  ;*  eorbit  cmatruta,  when  put  over 
the  Doaes  of  cattle  with  sore  mouttia,  like  a  mozxle, 
to  preveiit  them  from  rubbing  their  Upa.'  Theae 
were  aU  of  the  larger  sort,  the  aame  as  that  meii- 
tKHied  by  Plautus,*  "  Geritou  amidt  vetirif  onrvm 
€orbibtu." 

The  smaller  basket  (,(orhUa)  was  used  for  gath- 
ering fruit*  (aUquoC  eorbular  uvanim*) ;  aa  a  bread- 
baeket  {corbuU  mum*)  ;  for  carrying  up  riands  from 
the  kitchen  to  toe  ecaaeiiJiiM,-*  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cot  through  the  lathmna  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corMa,  which  he  took  frma  a 
soldie^  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (Au- 
mtm  eorbula  emgaUm*),  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  xdj^ifoc  b;  Josephus,**  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marehiog  accoutrements  of  ew- 
vrRomao  acddier. 

The  corbU  was  also  uaed  in  Ute  Roman,  nary. 
Being  filled  with  atonea,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
u  anchor  in  places  where  the  aoil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  foraakea,  for  the 
writer  haa  repeMedly  aeen  the  identical  "mrkUs" 
delineated  above  eo  qiplied  in  the  bay  of  Htria  di 
Gaieta. 

CORBITJE:,  merchantmoi  of  the  larger  class, 
ao  called  because  they  huog  oat  a  corhia  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
eious  appetites  of  some  women,  aays,  "  Corbitam 
eibi  com  esse  possunt.'"*  They  were  noted  for  their 
hf»vy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,'*  and  carried  pas- 
■engers  aa  well  as,  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  "  felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  lirom 
um  to  Patne,  which  he  oppoeea  to  the  smarter 
daaa  of  packets  (aetwtriola}*). 

*COR'CHORUS  {K^opoi),  a  i^t,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Vorcimv*  olitoriua. 
It  ia  still  nsed  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jewa  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  qteeies  of  this  shrub  is  weO  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  hot  the  Cor- 
ckonu  elitormt  is  seldom  cultivated.'* 

"CORD'YLUS  (KopSvi^),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle.'^  "From  the  diacuasioos 
oC  Belon,  Rondelet,  Geaner,  and  Schneider,  it  woaU 
qipear  to  be  eettledf"  remarics  Adams,"that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probaUy  a  variety  of  the  ^Srot 
eerttno." 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
Modem  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
a  variety  of  the  Seomber-thynmu,  L.** 

*CORIANDRUM  {Mopiavim>  or  K6putv**).  Cori- 
aoder,  or  Conondram  $aHnm.  It  growa  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  fran  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  {>c6ptc,  *'  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fr^.  Theophrastua  Bays  there  were  several 
kinds.**  According  to  Pliny,*'  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion; and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
tt  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modem  Greek 
name  to  be  KoplavSpov  or  KovoBapaf.  He  found  it 
in  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus.'* 

I.  (CM«,  De  Ra  Hut.,  I3fl.)— S.  (Colom.,  VI.,iu.,9  ;  XI.,ii., 
H.)— 3.  (Ve|rei~Art.TeteTin.,ii.,33.)— 4.  (Saccb.,IV.,i*^6].J 
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*CORIS  (K6fitc)  I.,  a  name  applied  to  msnl 
species  of  the  genus  Ctmcs,  or  bug.  (FuL  Cnu.) 

IL  A  Plant,  the  aame  with  the  tbwrieaa  Cem. 
L.* 

CORDAX.   iVii.  CoMuu,  p.  399.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX.   (VU.  HusaTAS,  Rsrmi- 
Dia.) 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX.   (VU.  AaiiTci.) 
CORNEXIA  LEX  DE  PALSIS.  (Kti-Fiui.) 
CORNEXIA  LEX  DE  INJU'RIIS.    iVii  I» 
jvmtM.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICAIUIS  ET  TENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  l^blea  contaiiied 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,*  but  this  is  all  tbal 
we  know.  It  is  generally  asaumed  that  the  law  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,*  "Siquuhm- 
inem  liienm  doio  tciem  morU  duit  pariciiM.  att," 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tablea,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  whidi  I^iny  refers ;  tnit  ttn 
cannot  be  proved.  It  ia  generally  suppoaed  that  tbe 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablea  contained  provisio&i 
against  incant^jons  (notuM  carmen)  and  poiaoniDg, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  aoder 
parricidium :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewai 
op  in  a  sack  iadau  or  aUiait)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  cU 
law  that  the  aenate,  by  a  consultum,  ordered  (lie 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (SM 
Sila*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  VeneGcts 
was  paaaed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Solla,  B.C. 
83.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  or 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  aimed  with  the  intention  of  kiUing  ix 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  eases  of 
poisoQins,  but  contained  proviaionB  against  those 
who  made,  sol^,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poison 
for  tbe  purpose  uf  poisoning  -,  also  against  a  magis- 
tratUB  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  ia  a  judicium  publtami, 
dtc.*  To  the  proviaions  of  this  law  was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatua  consultum  against  mala 
aacrificia,  oUierwise  called  impia  si^rificia,  the 
agenta  in  which  were  brought  within  Uie  provisiooa 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  hy  this  la* 
waa  the  interdictio  aque  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modem  writers.  Marcian*  says  that  the  inn* 
iabment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bononim  aooB' 
tio.  Theae  atatementa  are  rectmcilable  whea  ve 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  empeioii 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  exprcMioi 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  tbe  times  of-the  wriien 
or  the  compilers.  Beaidea,  it  appears  that  tbe 
was  modified  tfy  Taitoos  senatua  cooaolta  and  im* 
perial  rescriMs. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidfia,  passed  in  tbe 
tiooe  at  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  pam- 
cide  to  the  killing  (dok)  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  auBt,  and  many  other  relations  eanmerated 
by  Marcianus  ;^  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trons, an  avuB  who  kiUed  a  nepos,  and  a  owiber 
who  killed  a  Alius  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  fother.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  piniished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  Tbe  punishment  was  the 
same  aa  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,* by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  gnnd- 
father  or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  inj 

I.  (Dio*)nr.,  iii.,  1«.— P.  JEfcia.,  Tii.,  3.— Plin,  H.  N.,  i")-. 
M.)— «.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  ».)—S.  (■  t.  Parici  Qnntwu.)- 

4.  (Cic,  Brotni,  c  H,  «1.  «.  Moyor.)— ».  (CtHopar*  m 
Clnf-Dt-  c.  M,  with  DiK.  49,  tH.  8.]— 0.  (Di|.  49,  lit.  6,  *■  IJ- 
7.  a}is.4Sbtit.^i.l,J-8.  (D«„Le.) 
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nA  with  a  dog.  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
inU)  the  MS  if  ihe  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 

I  constitDtioB  of  Hadr^n,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 

bnst9,Dr,inthetimearPau1iu,tobebimied.  The 
ape  midd'qipear  to  be  a  late  additun.  The  mur- 
dennofa&her,  mother,  grandfhUter,  grandmoth- 
eroDlj  were  ponisbed  in  this  tnanner;*  other  per- 
rictdes  were  tniDplj  pat  to  death.  From  this  it  ia 
dear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
igainst  purlcide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
Ibe  pTorisioaB  de  Sicarus  et  Teneficis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parriddits  As  al- 
ready obaenred,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  nudified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  appeals  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Fesus,^  that  a  panicida  was  any  one  who  killed 
anMber  doki  malo.  Cicero*  appears  to  use  the 
word  ia  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pon- 
jehment  of  the  colleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
KSDB  no  nnpropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par- 
rinda  with  teiereoce  to  his  coantry ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Cesar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricitiium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
flie  Bime  was  given.*  If  the  original  meaning  of 
panicida  be  what  Festns  saya,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  (be  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  ccedo)  is 
eonect;  tar  it  appears  that  paricida  or  perricida 
maM  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mor- 
denr  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  «t»d  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  aQ  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
pamcide,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
mperiy  ao  calted,  was,  from  the  tune  of  the  Twelve 
TkUes  at  leut,  specify  ponished  with  the  caUens, 
and  other  murders  were  not.* 

•CORNER,  the  Carrion  Crow.  [Vid.  Coaoitx.) 

CORNU,  a  wind  instrmnent,  anciently  mad.e  of 
bora,  bat  afterward  of  brass.*  According  to  Ath^- 
ans,*  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
titt  tek,  it  diflered  from  the  tibia  ia  being  a  larger 
tad  mora  poweifol  iDStrument,  and  from  the  tuia 
telf  in  being  carved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  I  crosspiece  to  steady  the  instnmient  for  the 
conreaieoce  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
cTpajyii^  gaXnY^  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
■djDct  ibe  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;*  the  en- 
tin  oenes  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
bdes,  by  ibe  modifleatioii  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  a  Ae  Bioath[Hece.  Probably,  from  the  deacrip- 
lion  girni  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
bna,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  da*- 
•VKM,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
On  mosical  instrument  which  gave  the  aigoal,  was 
MaBy  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

"  Sontdt  refiezo  clatncum  eomu, 
Libauqiu  aduneo  ttridulot  conAlt 
ESait  Mr*."* 


.t  flfate^I>if.«,Ut.9,t.9.>-t.  (•.  *.  pMici  QiUKtam.) 
*^  (^'WAm.,  (Suet.,  Cm.,  c  SB.)— 9.  (Dir.  40, 

^  >.-rMlm,  B«erpi.  Sattnt.,  *.,tikH.— DirkMa.Uabei- 
f^*c  te  ZwaiftdelnMtia,  Letaig.>-e.  (Vkio,  De  Lint- 
I«L.r,llT,«d.  ■Mltr.r-7.  li*„  IMTA-K-S.  (BuMy-iHiM. 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  dtetiaction  betwHo 
the  cornu  and  litmu,  as  from  Ovid*  we  learn  tbu 
between  the  tuba  and  cornu : 

"  Nan  ttU/a  directi,  mm  oris  annua  fiexi." 

The  preceding  woodont,  taken  from  BarUu^ni,* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  ((TT^vor),  a  Crown ;  that  ia,  a  ciicit- 
lar  anutment  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  bT 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  osed  as  a 
^tive  as  well  as  ftanereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civfl 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonyroes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  artfuvii,  ari^^ 
arefatKMia,  coroUa,  ttrtitm,  a  f^dand  or  wreath. 

Tlie  flrst  iatrodoction  of  this  ornament  is  at&ib> 
oted  to  Janus  Bifrons,*  the  repnted  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  omns  of  Greece^  Its;^, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janna  on  one  ai^  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  teen  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  aa  a  festive  dec- 
oration, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  theluzuriea 
of  Uie  delicate  X^vaciana  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venns  in  the 
hynm  to  that  pKldess  * 

Its  first  introduction  aa  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,*  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  Ihe  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  Iqr  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnio  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.* 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  ennmerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detaD  an  account  (tf  tba 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  CoaoMA  OasiDioHALiB.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crovnis  bestowed  by  the  Romans  fiir  military 
achievementa,  the  most  difflcnlt  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  whi<^  conferred  Uie  highest  honour,  was 
the  cormt  ohndiuKoliM,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
aimy  after  its  libmition  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  eorma  graminea,*  and 
gramirua  obMidioruilis*  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,'*  ia 
allosion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
Tanqnished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agilily. 


I^ncked  a  handfnl  of  grass  from  Ihe  meadow  where 


1.  (M«Um.,  i.,  9e.)-l  (D«  Tibii*.  p.«8.J->-  (AthBn.,Tr, 
4S.>— 4.  (1  uid  7.>— a.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  »^Pin«tar,  OJraip, 
i*,  as.— Argol.  In  PuiTin.,  Dt  Lnd.  Cfro^  i.,  W.— H«iinltoA 
TUM,  Td.  ffi- 1^  47.^-«.  (H*M,  p.  lae,  SCO,  tmarf.)-?.  (PHs- 
H.  N.,  wtt.,  Tj-a.  (PliB..  H.  M.,  mi.,  *.)-».         tii,  17.* 
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Ae  abiinle  took  plaee,  aad  gsre  it  lo  Ui  cnMOMit 

■a  t  Udiea  (rf*  victory.*   A  list  of  the  few  Konuuis 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.'  A 
nseotition  of  the  corona  grtminea  is  introduced  m 
the  preceding  woodcot.* 

II.  CoBOMA  CivioA,  the  aeeood  ta  braoor  and  im- 
pmtanee,*  was  presented  to  the  aoMier  who  had 
fweerred  the  life  of  a  HoBaii  ettizen  tn  battle,*  and 
tberefbre  aeoonpanied  with  the  insoriptioD  "  Oi 
tittm  asmtam,"*  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
idns,  introdoeed  in  the  next  woodcot,  in  which  ue 
Jettera  U.  O.  O.  S.  sUod  for  kottem  oeddit, 
ttrvamt.  It  was  origiBalhr  Diade  of  the  titx^  after- 
'ward  of  the  mi  teafty  of  the  puretu,'' 

three  diArent  sarts  of  odt.  the  leaara  tat  urtiieh 
ahoiee  is  explaiaad  by  Ftatardi.*  It  is  npreseoted 
in  thenext  woodeot,*  above  vrtiich  the  manl  of  Lm- 
L>t  jmtiiieiitioiied,  ia  placed. 


As  the  poaaesshm  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
lioooar,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,"  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allofred :  To  bare  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
dtixen  in  battle,  slain  his  oppooent,  uul  maiotained 
tte  ground  on  which  tiie  acttoo  toc^  pbce.  The 
teatinioay  of  a  third  party  was  not  admiaaibte ;  the 
person  rescued  most  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
inereased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
•ddier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
abow  him  that  deference  whidi  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  bis  preserver  if  the  ^aim  wa«  es- 
taUiahed."  Ori^nally,  therefore,  tiie 


1.  Ut»L  iUL,  t.,  t^rOm^lL  li^  xidi.,  4.— FmtM,M.  T.iJb- 
fUkMiUa^-Sair.adTin.,  Jbi..viii.,lie.}-^  (B.  N.,nii.,  4, 
I.  (Gsiehiid,  Da  Astiqwi  ^niddt,  p.  MS.— ConiMn 
■udMiB  ad  PJiB-  B.  M..  (Flis.,  B.  »^  xri.,  f)- 

•TfAnl.  <MIh     SJ-A  (Smmc,  CIm.  ■.,  M,)— 7.  (Flui.,  H. 

wn^  S.)-8.  (QnML  Rom.,  p.  151,^  Ratak.)— «.  (Jaoob 
Bia,  NoaiHk  AttiM  lap.  Hmb.,  pi.       10.  (Oote  Birtona 
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was  presented  by  the  rssesod  soldier,'  ifiv  tbt 

claim  had  been  tborongbly  investigated  by  tbetrflk 
tme,  who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  cone  Iw- 
waM  and  give  bis  evidence  ;*  but  under  the  Isa- 
pire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  vlieDce 
all  boDours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  wu  so  ka- 
ger  reoeived  from  the  bands  of  the  paisoa  wbow 
[weservation  it  rewarded*  bnt  firan  the  prioce  hia- 
self,  or  his  delegate.* 

The  preservation  of  Uie  life  <tf  an  aDy,  ctoi 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  suffideal 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
mi^t  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac- 
qoved  it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senile  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as  well  u  tke 
rest  of  the  company,  looe  up  upon  bia  entrutt. 
He  was  freed  from  w  public  buioens,  as  were  als) 
his  fetber,  and  his  paternal  grandlathei ;  and  lbs 
person  who  owed  bis  life  to  bim  was  bouod,  em 
after,  to  cherish  bis  preserver  as  a  parent  iitd  it 
ford  him  aU  Bw^  oflkea  an  wen  dnefiantmtte 
hiafetbar.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  cfaameten  vibo  gvned 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  followiii|  pai- 
sages :  Plin.,  H.  If.,  vii.,  29 ;  xvi.,  5.— Uv.,  tb.,  30; 
X.,  46.  L.  Gellius  PuUicula  pn^iosed  to  coakt  i 
npoQ  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  tlu 
ooospiiacy  of  Catilioe  ;*  sod  among  tbs  bonoan 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  d6 
creed  that  a  civic  crown  ebmld  be  suspended  fnn 
the  top  of  his  bouse;*  hence  t  crown  of  oak  leavet, 
wttb  the  insoription  oi  etwt  ftrvctot,  is  (reqaeiiilf 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  abo 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  VeapasianATiajaB,  Ac^ 
showing  that  they  lifcewiae  aaaumed  to  ihanadw 
a  aimilar  honour. 

Other  cbapleta  of  leavea  of  many  tdnds  vne 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  the;  an ' 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  tbe  eorm ' 
dma.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Gre^a  to 
Jupiter hut  that  has  no  acoma,  which  Ibnned  a 
prominent  feature  in  tbe  cormu  dmca  ,■*  and  likevriae 
to  Hecate  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,"  coounonly  aeeo  ii 
his  statues,  &on  whicfa  be  is  temied  KismajHVi'^ 
Thoae  frtw  aaaiated  at  n  sacrifice  wore  a  aovoof 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  a 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  tbe  tree  sacred  lo  the  deitf 
to  whom  tbe  oflbring  was  made.**  Romnliis  be- 
stowed a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  Hoatilius, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidene;" 
and  tbe  an^  paid  a  similar  oomplinient  to  P.  !)•■ 
cios,  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  deatnction  duiiaf 
the  Samnite  war.** 

It  win  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  cbaraclenElic 
of  Rmnan  maO^ners  and  early  republican  virlue,  th^ 
tbe  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  lo 
obUin,  and  held  in  tbe  bigjieat  honour,  posaessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

in.  CoaoRA  NivALH  or  RomaA,  called  m 
Cl&ssioa.**  It  is  diffientt  to  determine  vheiw 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  d» 
nominatioDs  for  tbe  same  one.  Virgil"  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence  "Tempera  nswA  fiilg^ 
rottrmta  corona."  But  k  seems  probable  that  Ibe 
former,  besides  being  a  genole  tenn.  wu  iaferior 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  tbe  sailor  vho 


I.  Unl.  M.,  v™  8.— Polj*.,  Ii.,  tl.)-t.  (Pol)*,  IcHl 
(Tacit.,  Ana.,  tw.,  it.— OmBwa  iii.,  «.)-4.  (fiijK  « j" 
Cic,  Pro  Pluw,  aO.— PUa.,  H.  N.,  sri,  AbL  GdL,  M 
-S.  (Aul.  OaU..  6.)-«.  (Diott  Cmm.,  liii,  It^Vii-  ^U^ 
ii.,  8,  ftn^-Onl,  Vmu.,  i.,  014;  ir,  SSL-Tii*..  UI..  >-'';r 
Bmac^  Clak,i.,  X.-imL,  Calif ,  1».—Caiaut  CluL^- 
-T*.,  «B.)-7.  {HaisUtw>  VaM,  vd.  iirrSri>-8.  (1*^ 

Ear.  Fni-  p.  167.)— iM^ia.,  B.  S„  ot,  4.h-U-  (D«^ 
HrMa.mBMCih.,l.-C<npH>ft>-U.  (Tlia^LcKlA  (,rl»Jr 
if  N.,  xfi.,  ft>-U.  (Ur.,  ni„  ».>-lL  (FiUK,  in 
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MboBMneBBDiT^ifaqi;'  vtMran  the  latt«r 
m  p*ea  la  a  coounandor  irtio  destroyed  th« 
•hole  lect,  or  gained  way  rery  signal  rictory."  At 
■U  evMla,  ihej  ware  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
u  km  (iwnta),  deooratsd  witk  the  beaks  of 
■hipi,  bin  tte  fHfr«  ia  the  Poroin,*  aa  seen  id  a 
meitl  oT  Agrippi  ;*  the  other  (MMiit),  vitb  a  rep- 
naouiioa  at  Uw  cotue  bow,  as  shown  ia  the  sob- 
joued  woodcoL* 


Tlie  Albenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
br  unl  seirices,  s<Hnetune8  upon  the  peivon  who 
fit  ki«  trireme  lint  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
liie  dpuia  vbo  bad  bis  reasel  in  the  best  order* 

IV.  CgioiTA  MosAbu.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
Ik  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  preeentCMl  by  hia 
eaamukler  with  a  moral  crown.'  It  was  made 
tiffM,  isd  decorated  with  turrets  (mwri  pinmt*)^ 
u  Rpraented  in  the  next  woodcut  ;*  and  being 
me  of  tbe  tiigbest  orders  of  military  decoratioost 
was  tut  awarded  to  a  daimaot  natil  aAer  a  strict 


CfMe  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
«pto  her  bead  ;**  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed'*  the 
fann  of  Uw  crowQ  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
efaidei  the  iriKrie  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
*^'>H*mioaa  necimeB  of  the  ancient  style  of 


^  CoioKA  Castbcnsis  or  ViLtAtii.   The  first 
who  surmounted  the  vathim,  and  forced  an 
'"'^  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
^  PRseiMd  with  a  goMen  crown,  called  eor«na 

J- H.  srL,  «.>-*  (Co«pw»  AoL  OM.,  r., «.— Lfr., 
rJI^U— Di*  CMB..sliinl4.— S«(kM«,D«B«M.,ijw3S.— Pm- 
•■^i».Il»Htii  Coroaa.— Pliii.,H.  Tiii.,  31 ;  IT],,  4. — SneL, 
J~^nj-t,  (PUa^  H.  N.,  x*i.,  4.) — I.  (Tiirtaa,  CooM&t. 
"^v^faBapmar*.  tosi.  i.,  p-  191.)— A.  (Omichanl,  de  Ab- 
"^.^"•Ihk,  p.  «FT.}— «.  (Dammh^  de  Coma  Pnf.  Nw., 
5:*™;*^i4.  fafcwffin-.W-  (Aol.  OoU., 9,  4.— Li».,  ixri., 

(U.  OdL,  L  c.y-$.  (OviehHil,  D«  Autiq.  Triomh., 
^■"■f-A  (Ln..  L  c— CoMiM  Snet.,  Aag.,  9S.)— 11.  OM' 

«T.  Sie^-Orid,  fmL,  n.,  SlO.'-CoBpm  Virf ML, 
^  tti  Ii,  Tw.).^  (&qias  BmwU  IKlMiq^  nL  v.,  fL  a.) 


Msfrmtw  er  vaiZm*,*  which  was  ontamented  wifk 
tba  paliaades  (taili)  used  in  forming  an  intrencb- 
ment,  as  rqireeeHted  in  the  annexed  woodont.* 


VI.  CoaoNi,  TaiPMPHiLii.  There  were  thres 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  waa 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaTes,' 
which  plant  ia  frequently  met  with  On  the  ancient 
ooios.  both  with  the  berries  and  without  thein.  It 
was  the  latter  kwd,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  waa 
ased  in  the  trhimph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  bam  a  medal  wfaioh  oonmeiaonuea  tfat 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidiaa,  the  lieutenant  of 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  three, 
it  was  termed  iaurea  iiuignit*  and  inMigms  eonmM 
triuti^iuUis. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  ba 
worn,  was  held  over  the  bead  of  the  general  during 
bis  triumph  by  a  public  officer  {aenut  publictu''). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  viet/irtoas  general  by  his  amy. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  ralaa^ 
was  sent  as  presents  firom  the  proTinces  to  the  oook- 
mander  as  stwn  as  a  trismph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,*  and  tJierefore  they  were  also  termed  jnvtinei- 
alet.*  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtne  and 
ralour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  befora 
the  extinction  of  tlw  Republic  they  were  exactad 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  corme-Tium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
nmph  had  been  decreed.  (Kui.  Aukdh  CoiONAai- 
UM.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crown* 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  waa  lilw- 
wise  in  use  among  the  Gredis,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darins.** 

VTI.  Corona  Ovjius  waa  another  crown  of  Ie« 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  ihose  who  merely  dpserved  an  ota- 
tion,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  do^ 
declared,  or  was  canied  on  against  a  very  inferior 
fbroe,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  lairs 
of  nations  aa  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  withont 
danger,  difflcolty,  or  bloodshed  ;"  on  which  sccouat 


I.  (Attl.  0«11,T.,  a,  8.— Conpwe  V»I.  Mm.,  i_  8,  0.)-!. 
<OiiMhnd,  De  ABtiq.  Triu»Bh.,Ji.  ««.)-».  CelU  * 

-Grid.  P«t.,  II..  ii.,  81.-Tfbulf..  I.,        T.)-4.  (H.  N., 
».)-fl.  (Oolti,  flirt.  Of.,  xlriii.,  t.)-»-  J'-'-J- 
(J«T.,  Si.,...  4I.)-J».  (Plot.,  PmI.  M^U  M.)-*  (TenuJU 

V,  I^FMtu,  a.  T.  Onli*  CenMj 
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It  waa  made  m^rtie,  the  aitrab  sacred  to  YewH : 
*^  Quod  non  Murtm*,  aed  quasi  I'mmt  qnidaia  tri- 
nmpbus  furet.*"  The  nqritle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  annexM,  from  a  medal  of  Augustas 
Cesar.* 


VIII.  CosoNA  Oleaoima.  This  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  csd> 
ferred  upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  conunand- 
Bis.  According  to  Gelltus,'  it  was  given  to  any 
peraoa  or  persons  through  whose  instramentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  ia  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
BBOD  the  soldiery  on  sereral  oecasions.* 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
tfon.  wore  ft«qnently  presented  oat  of  compliment 
wf  one  iadividual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
MWer  who  had  in  any  way  diatinguiabed  himself* 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  litUe  use  of 
etowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet- 
tor periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
athletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  lime  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  militaiy,'  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
■till  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
sufflage,  of  the  people,  or  hy  the  aenators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  roembeiB.  or 
by  the  <Ji?/iAnu  to  members  of  their  own  J^/iof.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  ^Gschioes,  the  people 
oouW  not  lawfiiHy  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  aenate-houae;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  Uie  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
vj  Derooatbenea ;  nor  at  the  pubHc  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 

1.  (Aul.  GeU.,  I.  c.~PloUreh,  MarceU..  Sl-Coiiipin.  Plia., 
H.  N..  y.,  »--pi05T».,  T.,  47.)-8.  (GoJtt,  Hirt.  vn.. 


jeet  to  irt^ifa.  Neither  eonld  tmj  peiaon  hnUnf 
an  irfBoe  receive  a  ennni  while  be  was  mntfwoc. 
that  ia,  I>^»i8  he  had  paaaed  hia  acoooDia.  Bat 
crowna  were  sometimea  presented  by  fiweign  diin 
to  paitienlar  citiiena,  which  were  termed  n-ffam 
leviKiK,  eormut  kaupUMlet.  Tbia,  however,  could  mt 
be  done  until  the  ambasaadora  from  those  citiet  bid 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  put; 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  UDdergoae 
a  puUic  inveatigatioo,  in  which  the  whole  coane 
of  his  life  waa  submitted  to  a  atrict  mquir?.* 

The  principal  r^ulatkma  at  Rome  respecting 
these  honoura  have  been  already  mentioDed  in  tba 
account  of  the  diftmt  crowna  to  which  thq  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  daas  of  cnnn^ 
which  were  emtdematical  and  not  honorary,  at  lent 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  Uie  ado|itioa  tf 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Of 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  CotoNA  Sackbdotalis,  so  called  by  Ammiantti 
Marcellinus.*  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  (MC^^ 
data),  with  tbe  exception  of  Uie  pontifex  Maiiain 
and  his  minister  (eamiibu),  as  wdl  as  the  bf  -staiid- 
era,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  doea  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  maurial, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceiliii{ 
woodcut*),  sontetimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  com,  then  termed  amrna  nUem,  which  kill 
waa  the  most  uicient  one  among  the  Rxkdbds,*  aul 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,'  before  whose  templa  it 
was  customarily  suspended.'  It  vras  likeviae  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  peace,*  m  which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  conuueiB- 
orates  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  An* 
tony  and  D.  Albinua  Bmtus.' 


IX.  biKONA  FniriBRis  and  StPirLcnKiLti.  Tbe 
Greeks  l^t  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  ieii 
with  chaMets  of  leaves  and  flowers,"  which  wa 
imitated  b\the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  ij 
a  law  of  th\Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  »*• 
had  aeqoired^  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  whcnV^'^^  out  in  the  funereal  p^we^ 
sion."  GariandP  of  flowers  were  also  [daced  up* 
the  bier,  or  scaV^cred  fnm  the  windows  under 
which  the  procesVon  passed,"  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  uro,'*^""**  «  decoration  to  the  W""- 
In  Greece  these  ci\*™  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (oiXtvop^*).  \ 

III.  CoBoiTA  ConviV""*-  The  use  of  cbapieis 
at  festive  entertainmV"^  sprung  likewise  im 
origin  to  the  practice  w 
lit  round  the  head,  for  tbe 
jc  effects  of  intoxicatinn 
iphitiyon."  when  he  isabcm 


Greece,  and  owe  thei 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  ti 
purpose  of  mitigating  t 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  A 
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CORONA. 


CORPUS  JURIS  CIVIUS. 


10  An  imk,  HTB,  **  Ce^m  eonmam  mhi  in 
ttfM,  unrnlMU  fw  WM  tbnum.^  Bat,  as  Inxory 
iaaaaei,  tkef  were  made  of  Taiioas  flowetB  or 
ihrabtiiDclM  ware  stvpoMd  to  prareM  teundcfr- 
liai;  af  mm  (wfaidi  were  the  choieeat).  vMeu, 
ajrtie,  ny,  fbqrra,  and  eren  parsley.*  The  Ro- 
ans wen  mt  allowed  to  wear  these  crowna  in 
pubtiC'iaiuaprocaiBciio,"  which  was  oontrary  to 
ibe  pnoiee  of  the  Greeks,  aod  those  who  attempt- 
td  u  do  u  wen  piDMted  with  jmpiisonmeDt.* 

IV.  CoBouMnruLu.  The  bruil  wreath,  mi- 
f>r  yt/aUm,*  wu  abo  tif  Greek  otjgin,  among 
vtem  it  WMtade  of  flow«r>  phitAed  bj  the  bride 
beraeir,  aad  t/H  bought,  wluch  was  of  ill  omen.* 
Among  the  Bomans  it  was  made  of  terbetut,  also 
Sobered  bflto  bride  hersdf,  and  worn  under  the 
JbamtKM,^  irith  lAi^  the  bride  was  alw^  eo- 
Tdoped.*  Ab  Mdecnmn  also  wnre  a  ehapleL* 
IV  dogn  flfhii  house  were  Ukewise  deonated 
iriiii  garteode,*  aad  also  the  bridal  coooh.' 

V.  CoioxA  Natalitia,  the  chalet  sospended 
orertbedooroftbe  Teettbole,  in  the  houses  of  both 
AUxos  and  itome,  in  vrtiich  a  child  was  bom.**  At 
AteRB,  wbea  the  inlant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
MleofoliTe;  when  female,  of  wocd;"  atR«cneit 
nrnflaBii  i*T,  or  perdey." 

Bfiiin  ibe  emnw  eaamerated,  there  were  a 
fevMhtnofapedfio  denomioationa,  which  receiv- 
d  tbeiriMMB  either  from  the  niatnrialB  of  which, 
or  tbe  ataoBr  in  wUeh,  they  wen  oooposed. 
Itaewen:  ' 

L  CaioKt  Lorsa,**  whi4^  is  eommonlj  tboogfat  to 
iMolilewhat  we  call  a  fetlaott,  and,  as  each,  seem 
10  kne  bees  dii^  used  to  deocvBte  tombe,  eanile 
cbm,  trinaphal  ears,  booses,  <3tc  But  the  word 
IBM  btTe  liad  a  more'preeiBe  meaning,  and  waa 
^otaliij  called  foRfa  fnm  its  greater  size,  and 
Bant  I  eimdar  string  of  anythiag.  hlce  the  "  roea- 
T  wd  bj  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  rRkoo  op  tbeir  prayers,  which  in  Italy  ia  still 
c^hcdrpita,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
WMclHri  of  their  heatben  ancestors,  to  which 
''Kiiptioii  it  anaweiB  exactly. 

n.  Cwou  Etbvsca  waa  a  goMen  crown,  made 
to  inntate  tbe  crown  of  oak  leaves,  atndded  with 
pna,  ind  decorated  with  ribands  {temmiei)  or  ties 
(>f  gaU."  crown  /fastened  with  these  ribands, 
^^Ktber  ml  or  artificially  repfeaented,  waa  also 
tfmei  emu  Immteaia,  a  epecimeo  oC  which  is 

III.  Coiosi  Pactilis,**  probably  the  same  as  the 
fleoAt  of  Plaatoe,"  corona  larta,^*  plexa," 
rtiam  ithtroi,^  and  KvXiordf  ffrr^vof It  was 
iBi^  a  bwen,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
Intble  merial  twisted  together. 

Vf  CouHA  Scnus,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
a  tW  fealiTab.**   It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
Kzare  of  wj  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
bat  Boboeqaently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
'^1<  ihe  doicest  l^ves  of  which  were  selected 
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fVom  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  together  by  a 
skilAd  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet.* 

V.  CoaoMA  ToNSA  or  Towsilis*  was  made  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  lanrel  for  instanee,'  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexilit  and  othm,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  CoBONA  Radiata*  was  the  one  given  to  lh& 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  some  of 
Ibe  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  It  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  M.  Aure- 
lius,  Valerioa  Fnim,  Theodoaius,  dte.,  and  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  fttnn  a  medal  vijfym  An- 
t<Miy.* 


Vn.  Tbe  crown  of  vine  leaves  (Mimmsa)  WM 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,*  and  oonridend  a  «ymbol 
of  ripeoesB  approaching  to  decay ;  whom  the  Rik 
man  knight,  when  he  saw  caaadina  with  mdi  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augured  that  he  wooU  not 
survive  the  autumn.^ 

^CORCNE  (Kopui^),  tbe  Cffrmw  Cormc,  or  Car. 
rion  Crow,  {Vii.  Cobaz.)  The  ^lecific  name  of 
h/oKuf  Kop&vn  is  ^qdied  by  Aristotle'  and  by  iEli- 
an*  to  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  donbt,  aooteaite- 
oies  either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  eoean 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer**  as  a  sea-bird.** 

'CORO'NOPUS  (xtpwoffwr),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  ojanion, 
but  which,  in  all  probabili^,  is  tiie  same  with  the 
Buck's-hom  Plantain,  or  PlaaOdgo  Ctnmjmt.^* 
CORPUS.  (Wd.  CoLLieiuH.) 
CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
coropilatlonB  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan* 
dects,  and  the  Code,  tosether  with  ttie  Novelln, 
form  one  body  of  law,  ana  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  ^ossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  Tbe  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  tbe  respective  names  of  Digestom 
Vetus,  Infortiatom,  and  Sigeatnm  Novnn.  The 
fourth  vcrinme  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetitn  Pnelectionis.  The  fifUi  vohune 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Anthenticorum 
or  Novellfe,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex. 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the  old- 
est editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  tbe 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novdte.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  OiviliB  waa  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  tbe  gioesato- 
res.  Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  oommoa 
from  tbe  date  of  tbe  editioa  of  D.  Gothoftedua  of 
1601. 

Most  editiona  of  the  Corpos  aleo  contain  tbe  Al- 
lowing matter :  Thirteen  edieta  ti  Justinian.  Hve 
constitutions  of  Justin  tbe  younger,  aeveial  eonstf* 
tutiona  of  Tibams  tiie  younger,  a  aeries  of  etmstl- 
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TeQtt  of  Leo,  aooDititaUoDOf  Zeno,  and  a  nimiber 
«f  coutituttons  of  ^SbnaA  muaron,  soder  the 
name  of  BwnAuco!  Aiorafnc*  or  inipeiatnue  C<m- 
atitationes ;  the  CanoDea  Sanctomm  et  Teoenodo- 
rnm  Aposudanioi,  Ubri  Feudonun,  a  cooatitotion 
fit  the  £aiperor  Frederio  n.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
HeiiT7  VII.,  caUed  ExtraTuaIlte^  and  a  Uber  de 
pace  ConatanliB.  Soaoe  editiona  a)eo  oontaia  the 
fragateotB  of  the  Twelre  TaUee,  of  the  pnatodan 
edwt,  &e. 

Sane  editiona  of  the  Coipoa  Jniii  are  piMiibed 
with  the  ^oaac,  and  aooie  without.  'Hie  lateat  edi- 
tlm  with  the  ^oaaa  ia  that  of  J.  rehina,  Lnk., 
1«S7,  aix  Toto.  foUo.  Of  the  edMona  without  the 
Amam,  the  moat  important  are,  that  of  Ruuaidna, 
UOfd.,  IMI,  9  Ttda.  folio,  which  waa  aeveial  timea 
leprinted ;  Cootius,  Logd.,  1671  and  ISei,  IB  Tola. 
ISmoi  Lnd.  CharondK,  Antw.,  1575,  folio;  DiooTa. 
Gothoifredi,  Logd.,  1683,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
TCrioos editiona;  oneofthebeatiathstof  Sim.Vaii 
lioawen,  Amst.,  1668,  folio ;  O.  Chr.  Gebaoen,  con 
O.  Aug.  Spanceatienb  Goetting.,  1771^1707,  t  rois 
4to;  S<airadCT, ofiniiehqiily  thelnatitHeaareyet 
pol^ahed. 

•CORRUDA.  the  name  bj  wimA  the  wild  Aa- 
paraiua  waa  known  among  the  Romaia  (ivmpvytf 
ijpact  or  werptOof).  Aoeording  to  HiQr/  aome 
Mlad  it  lAyem;  Ow  Attica,  tmrnmbm.  Anol&er 
fiieek  name  waa  a^oeaniAat.  Hie  name  in  mod- 
am  Oraeee  ie  mtofi&yyi  or  mapoffia.  Sibthorp 
frand  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Pek^xmneaoa.* 

CORTI'NA,  io  ita  primaiy  aenae,  a  lane  eirea- 
lar  Teaad  for  containing  Uqnida,  and  uaed  m  djreing 
imd.*aod  laoeiving  when  it  fint  flowa  from  the 
pwaa.* 

n.  CoaniTi  alao  aignifled  a  raae  in  irtiiefa  water 
waa  oarried  roaod  the  circoa  during  the  games,*  as 
•oaae  tiiink,  fin:  the  reftcaluaent  of  the  apectatora  in 
the  «■•«,  bat  more  prabably  to  be  uaed  in  the 
ooorae,  when  raqoired  either  for  the  horeee,  diiTera, 
or  attendanta ;  wbiob  interpretation  gaina  confirm- 
aliou  frnn  tiM  ancient  bas-reliefs,  inmoatofwhidi 
men  or<duldren  are  rqn-esented  with  a  water-jog  in 
their  tianda  attending  the  eoune,  aa  rqnearated  in 
the  woodoat  in  page  S68,  in  which  two  m  tiw  children 
thrown  down  by  the  honea  an  fimiabed  with  a 
veaael  of  this  kind. 

III.  Covnnk  was  alao  ttie  name  of  tlie  taUe  or 
boUow  alab,  so|moited  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
prieatesB  at  De^dli  aat  to  delirer  hn  rcqponaea : 
and  hence  tike  word  la  need  fat  the  onde  itadf.* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  uaed 
aa  we  do  onr  sideboarda,  for  the  poipoae  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  Talnables 
oontained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Catlt 
olio  conntriea  opon  the  altera.  Tbeae  were  termed 
earfina  IMpJUee,  or  SMMea  aimply.* 

IT.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  veaad  wtiich 
oontains  the  first  notion  <rf  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signiQr  the  raolted  part  of  a  tiieatre  over  the 
stage  (fluwm  cortina  t&etUn*),  sacb  aa  is  in  the 
Odnom  of  Peaiclea,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pmady  toM  waa  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerz- 
ea;*  and  thence  roetaidtorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  aa  the  vault  of 
heaven  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  gronp  of  listenera  eur- 
Toonding  any  object  of  attraction.** 
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OCNRTBANTEB  (K^pMamt).  nebMiryaad 
explaaatioa  of  the  dettiea  hearing  iUl  name,  it  th« 


eariy  mythdogy  of  Oreeea,  cannot  be  giveii  ii  thii 
place^  as  it  wonU  lead  na  to  enter  ialo  UMorieal 
and  mythiriocical  qoeatiaiia  beyond  the  baits  of  thii 
Dictionary.  The  Coiybwiea,  of  whom  we  Un  to 
qieak  ben,  w«e  the  minieten  «r  priesia  Rki 
orCybde,  the  great  Bother  of  tha  gods,  whom 
wordiqiped  in  Phrygia.  In  thdr  aotonni  feitinb 
they  diqdqred  the  taoat  extnvagant  iiay  in  ttn 
dancea  in  amow,  as  wdl  u  in  the  aoconpujing 
muaio  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drams.  ^  Ha>ce  »• 
pttawTi^iAt  waa  tlM  nvtte  gtfen  to^  imgiNiy 
diaeaaet  in  whi^  penou  Ml  aa  tf  MHW  gnat  aiiH 
ware  rattling  in  tiMif  can** 

CORiVAMT'ICA  (EMv&wmti).  a  Mini  ai 
myatcnes  cdrinnted  at  CnoasBaiBM^BM» 
monoration  of  one  Corybaa,*  who,  in  eonunoawilli 
tha  Qnretea,  lami^t  up  Zens,  and  ceBooled  tm 
from  his  father  Crottoa  in  that  island.  Other  » 
oounta  say  that  the  Cwybantea,  ntne  in  samba, 
independent  of  the  Cantea,  aared  and  ednoud  Zo- 
na; aihird  legend*  suteathatCoiyfawwaitliefttbti 
of  the  Cretan  Apcdlo  who  diqmted  the  tanmpij 
oS  the  island  inth  Zeus.  But  to  wfaidi  of  ti»e 
three  traditions  the  fostiTal  of  the  Corybantica  oved 
iu  origin  ia  nacettaia.  althongh  the  first,  wfaicb  VH 
GorMat  in  Crete  itaalf,  BeeoDa  to  be  beat  eirtitled  to 
tlw  hoDoor.  AB  we  know  t£  the  Ccfybantiea 
that  the  peram  to  be  initiated  waa  seated  on  i 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  fumed  i 
circle  and  danoed  around  hinL  This  partttfibt 
solemnity  was  called  dpoMWir  or  tf^ww^-' 

CORYMBUS  (xW<W)  waa  a  particalu  node 
<^  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  woniea,vliieh 
ue]9lainedintheaiticl0CoaA(p.S»l).  TbeH- 
lowing  voodoot,  taken  fran  IfilUngen,*  h.|»mbi 
a  wcmnL  whoae  h^  iadneaaedintbiiiBaD&er. 


CmytMim  ia  uaed  in  a  atmilar  aenae  by  Fetn 
nine.* 

CORTS  (itApef).   (Fid.  Gals*.) 

CORYUS,  r  a  sort  of  crane,  uaed  by  C.  Dniln 
aninat  the  CarUtaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  Uso-t 
off  Mylie,  in  SicQy  (B.C.  260).  lite  RaoBns. « 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  aea,  saw  that  ihf 


1.  (8tnb.,x.,l,p.907,ed.  TMiohBics.)— t.  (Pbu.  CnM 
p.S4,D.,  witliStalUMiBi^Bato.)-^.  (Stnbo,  x.,  t,V.Vb,' 
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■If  doM  of  iktarj  wu  by  bringin;  a  sea-fi^ 
tomoibtooM  OD  bud.  For  diis  purpose  tiieym- 
Kated  I  BMlitiie,  of  which  Ptrfybtos'  has  left  a 
nunte,  illhngh  not  Teiy  perspicuous,  description. 
HilheARpDt  of  Um  diip  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
pBlwriiadiilr,  tmtty-lbar  feet  in  heifht  aatf  about 
liK  nchn  diameter ;  at  the  top  erf"  this  was  a 
Bfnt,  apOBvUdi  a  ladder  waa  act,  tMrty-six  feet 
■  kngth  ind  fbar  in  breedtb.  The  Udder  was 
lurded  bf  criMBbeams,  fastened  to  Uie  upright  ^le 
a  rinf  of  wood,  which  tamed  wHh  the  piTot 
tkOTt  AloBj  Ibe  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
■dofvhttioakhtddoftlieeDnnwbjr  means  of  a 
mg.  Tte(tnKfitadfwaaastroag|rfeee<rffroD, 
with  I  ipau  It  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  dnwnig  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  mmj^  iBp  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
ODtwiid,!;  Beans  of  the  pirot,  in  the  direction  of 
teasnlMt.  Aoother  put  ofthemaehiite,  which 
Fk^tim  hu  aot  deutjr  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
ki  down  ^  itvoald  seem)  fiom  the  ladder,  and 
Kimgm  a  bridge*  on  whieb  to  board  the  enen^'s 
Toad.*  B7  neana  of  these  eraoea,  the  CarthBginiao 
ship  wen  either  brolKn  or  closely  kicked  with  the 
Btnra,  aad  DaBios  gained  a  complete  Tictoiy. 

TV  word  corm*  is  also  applied  to  Tarious  Wnda 

p^fKagteoka^  socfa  as  the  corvm  demolitor, 
Botioaed  \ij  TOrerfarf  for  polling  down  walls,  or 
He  terrible  engine  spoken  of  bf  Tacitus,*  which, 
bes|  iud  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  iriace,  and 
nddcaljlet  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
pBtr.nd  then,  bj  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
dewi  wiAn  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
Mtrsaei^  It  is  hardly  aeeeaaaiy  to  remark 
tint  Usw  meanings  hare  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
fMl  nsemUaace  of  the  rarions  instruments  to 
tke  beak  of  a  raven. 

•TORTUS,  the  Crow.   (1^.  Cotoira.) 

*C0RTLU8  (K^Aor),  the  Hazd-tree,  or  OanAu 

CORYTOS  or  CORYTUS  [yafnn^,  KopvT^),  a 
Bowease.  Hus  waa  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
{ni  BiLim)  orer  the  right  ahoulder,*  and  it  fre- 
VKDtlr  Wd  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  {tagiai- 
/m  OTyt^).  On  this  aceoont,  it  is  often  e<Hifoand- 
eil  with  thfe  Pbasktxa  or  quiver. 

It  ii  ffacnOy  carried  by  the  armed  Pernans, 
*In>  iqiMnted  on  the  Persepc^tan  bas-reliefs ; 
>>>lBilHi,aa  m  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
nBagiMBaat  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
tnv  aiiMed  to  Ihe  noith  of  the  Enzbie  8es : 


**  in  Mthcf  e»t  nemo,  fin  n»n  eorytm  et  larsim 
TeUjue  v^ena  bmdu  feile  gerat.''^ 

Though  its  use  was  compaiatiTely  rare  amoag 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhitnted  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clemcmtino,*  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti< 
bar.  iya.  Abous.)  This  bow-ease  seems  to  be 
of  leather.   See  the  preceding  woodcut 

COSMETJB,  a  class  of  daVes  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.* 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bot- 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  coame- 
tae  were  female  slaves,  but  Uie  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  r^ute  this  q>inion ;  for  it  was 
Dot  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tonics  when  a  puni^ment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmetc  ;  but  tbqr  were  called  come/rue,  a  name 
which  NcTina  (dmae  as  the  title  fin-  obm  of  his  com- 
edies.* 

COSMI  (MapaQ.  Hie  social  ud  poUtieal  inati- 
tationa  ctf  Crete  were  so  oooqiletdy  Dorian  in  diHw 
acter,  and  ao  aimilar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  waa  a 
dtspnted  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Cret& 
He  historian  Ei^orua*  expresahr  atatea  that  the> 
Spartan  ioatitotinBB  had  their  ongjo  in  Crete,  hot 
were  perfected  and  com|deted  In  Sparta ;  ao  that- 
^ere  w  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Mtiller,* 
"  that  ttie  ooostitutiou  founded  on  the  orincifdea  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  ooo- 
sistent  shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simgide  and  anti> 
quated  form  ttian  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period." 
Thua  madi,  at  any  rale,  we  know  fbr  oenahi.  that 
there  were  varioos  Dorian  cities  in  the  iahiod,  the 
political  arrangementa  of  which  so  closely  resom- 
bled  each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  alL*  la  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  histOTical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  ooami,  tlia 
geruaia,  and  the  ecdeau.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephonis,  and  Cicero* 
compared  to  the  ephora  at  ^wrta.  MuQer,  how- 
ever,'" compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Aiuctiona 
of  the  kingly  office ;  which  Aristotle  (probaUy  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  tima 
establisbed  in  Crete.  These  eoami  wen  tan  in 
nomber,  and  dMsen.  not  ftomAe  body  of  the  peo- 
[de,  but  from  certain  yivn  oi"  booses,  vrtuch  were 
probably  of  more  pore  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  fint  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  bis  name  to  the 
year.  Thar  commanded  in  war,  and  also  oooduct- 
ed  the  busmess  of  the  state  wUh  the  x^reawla- 
tires  and  ambaasadors  of  otiier  cities,  with  r^ 
qiect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exerciMd  a  joint  ajithorit^  with  the 
members  of  the  vtpoveia,  as  they  are  aaid  to  have 
consulted  with  tnem  on  the  most  important  mrt- 
ters."  Id  the  timea  siibeemient  to  the  a|(B  of  Alex- 
ander, th^  abo  perfbimed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates." 
Hieir  period  of  office  was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  mi^t  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  collragaes.  In  some  cases,  too, 
tbey  might  be  indicted  for  ne^ect  of  their  duties. 


1.  (Orid,  Trtet,  v.,        IB.)— t.  (Ttw.  It.,  1. 
(/nr.,  Btt.,  Ti.,  4».)— 4.  (i^  SS.>— 0.  (8««  V»no,  Db 
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On  the  whole,  we  maj  oooclade  tbat  thej  fimaed 
the  execative  and  diief  power  ia  most  of  tbe  ciiies 
of  Crete. 

'  The  yepowfta,  or  council  of  elden,  called  hy  tbe 
Cretans  pcvTi^,  constated,  aecordinff  to  Aristotle,' 
oT  thirty  members  who  bad  fonneriy  been  cosmi, 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of  (ri 
MttfiM  Kfuv6ftev9i').  They  retained  their  office  fur 
life,  and  are  aaid  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  tbat 
came  before  tbem  aceordhig  to  their  own  jiulgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  hare  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
erer,  hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  nnwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  nnin- 
lluenced  by  any  fixed  ininciplea.*  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  belbre  Temarited,  thqr  were 
fi/i6evjioi,  or  oooncUlors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesis  was  &!• 
most  ^innless  in  the  constitution ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  han  been  merely  a  matter  of  form ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  obserres,  it  exercised  no  fiinction 
of  fovemment  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
ytaorrtt  and  tbe  Koejwi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  sommoned  to  giTe  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and,  tlfeoffh  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
Ibrce  of  habit  and  ooatom  would  prevent  stieh  an 
altemative  bdog  attempted,  or.  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  these  obaerrationa,  it  la  dear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristoeraey, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  fivptUTreia,  i.  e.,  a  goTemment  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  tne  demus  joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
Tbe  cosmi  were,  in  fkct,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerful  eitixens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (/lij  wCvat 
6Ua(),  and  an  ixoafda  then  ensued,  without  any 
le^  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  oS  Polybioa,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.*  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institntions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers, 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  tbe  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  citiea  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constittition  of  these  citi«  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  t.  e.,  the  Doric,  race. 
'  We  will  now  briefiy  explain  some  of  the  social 
nlationa  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  tbe 
periteci  or  inrfiKooi,  and  the  slaves.  Hie  second 
dass  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
donbtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
itbered  population ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  tw  leSktts  of  tbe  conquerors ;  and,  thoogh 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  ase  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  frcMn  a  state- 
ment in  Athennus,*  to  have  been  an  jEgtnetic  stat- 


1.  (Pojit.,  ii.,  7.)— S.  (EphoT.  •ji.  Stnb.,  L  c.)  — 3,  (Thirl- 
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or.  Theo^praaatonof  DonadastAonvlunAtbe- 
niBUs  ipiotes,  namely,  rfiy  Mikm  l«MTir,iinMI]r 
refers  to  the  perkBci,d0ii:tOTbaiiigiiBsdi»agcaRiB 
term  for  those  who  were  net  fiill  and  fiee  vesKOL 

Tbe  slaves  wore  divided  into  two  claaan,  iht 
public  bondsmen  itwvv  io»%na),  and  the  ataTn 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  fiMo, 
/o'tuoi  (tvutOf  or  MutNtt  awoAot :  tbe  latter,  afofiw- 
Tw  or  KXof^Toi.  Tbe  df^uwrw  were  so  auned 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  Iota  of  Isad,  ot^^^hm, 
assigned  to  pnrivate  eilizens,  and  were  theidoce  ag- 
ricultural bondsmeo  <<il  kot*  Ayfiov^y  Thenviawu 
distinguidied,  by  loore  precise  writers,  both  lioo 
the  perioeci  and  tbe  aiduimiote -,  so  lhatit  haabeea 
concluded  tbat  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  t 
public  dcniaia,  euttivated  I9  the  moMm,  jM  m  the 
private  aDotmeots  were  by  the  boDdswoef  the  < 
dividual  proprietors.  We  would  here  obserte,wiik 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  word  fonia  is  man  pnbilitr 
connected  with  d/iur  than  Minoe. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  class  called  uyoia,  and  tbe  H*- 
(tuTtu,  was  probably  twofold ;  fax  the  analogj  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  tbat  tb^eoo- 
sisted  paitiy  of  the  alavM  of  tiie  eonqaered  fiHoet 
of  the  country,  and  parUy  of  such  freeineo  at  tcte 
against  the  conquertNrs,  and  were  by  tbem  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  via  also  1 
class  of  bous^old  servants  employed  in  meoial  U- 
boura,  and  called  xpuwvnrw :  they  were,  as  thcic 
.name  denotea,|MrcMaed,  nod  impnrted  ftwaliwip 
ooontrles. 

•COSSTPHUS  or  COPSICHUS  (le&jinpfJC.  «^ 
tJCOf).  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turiiu  Maidi, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  tbe  Menda  tu^trit  of  tbe 
later  authorities  00  Natural  Hi^oiy.  AriMotle  tist 
m^es  mention  of  a  white  apeciea  fotuid  among  tbe 
rooantaina  of  Arcadia. 

*COSTUM  (K^ffTSf),  an  aromatic  shrub,  vbidi 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  sunKned  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "S«iiehaTe 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  xii(m>c  of  Dioeccn- 
des,*  the  Guiduar  of  AvicenDa,  and  the  Zmm^ 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  tbe  deaciipUo&s  oi 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  stiiued  tbit 
the  ZtrumUt  of  Serapion  is  the  Ztdotty,  bet  that « 
is  not  tbe  kootos  of  tbe  Greeks ;  for  both  Serapin 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  sepiralriy  « 
the  KocToc  by  name  in  another  place.  "  Geoffity," 
remarks  Adams,  "  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Spren^  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Coetos  An* 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-ibe-way,  ao  rare,  tbat  Linnsai 
bad  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of » 
dfflbrent  opinum  regarding  it :  be  sitya,' Our  Cmu* 
AtMou  does  not  ae&o  to  be  the  same  with  other 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Oredu  and  Arabians. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  tbe  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  » 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regaroing 
it,  tbat  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  snbetanoe  as  the  ancimt  Ck- 
tiu,  it  woold  aiqwar  that  tbe  one  was  soaKtion 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  eoo^ 
tion  of  the  Mithradate.'" 

COTHU'RNUS  (xofiopvof),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  iocladed 
under  the  general  term  Calcbcs  ;  wbence  Plinj 
says,*  ealeeaiuM  ettimTnu^  i.  wearing  boots,  lu 
essential  distinction  was  its  beij^t ;  it  rose  aboTO 
the  middle  of  the  teg,  so  as  to  surround  tbe  caV 
{alte  mrtu  eitinre  eofAarno*},  and  sometimes  it  reacb- 
ed  as  high  as  the  knees.*  It  was  worn  principa^ 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  am 
authority.   The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 

I.  (SoMcr.  u.  Aihan.,  ti.,  S6I.>— t.  (U  15.)— 3.  (Adam*,  Ap- 
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tBoM  ckanctsn.  ■how  that  the  cothnmuB  was 
•ftn  mutfed  in  a  rerj  tastefbl  ^od  elaborate 
mtaaa.  Hie  boots  of  the  aocients  werfe  laced  in 
iott,  nd  it  was  Iha  object  ia  00  doinoto  m^ke 
tkm  Et  (be  leg  as  cloaely  ai  possible.  The  paws 
mi  bead  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
vere  (Bide,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  oa 
the  Bide  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  laither 
ns  dyed  porple  (yurpurto  eetkunuf),  or  of  other 
Vleodid  cobm.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
onall  \t«y  cnsceat  (Ikiu)  attached  to  their  boots. 

Il  ia  endenl,  Irom  the  various  representations  of 
Ihe  cotbunras  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
eaaaioatr  of  the  ordioaiy  ^ckness.  But  it  was 
•omeliaHi  ude  moch  thicker  than  vaoal,  probably 
b/tlieiBseftioa  of  slices  of  eoik  *  The  object  was 

10  add  to  the  apparent  statnre  of  the  wearer ;  and 
tbit  vu  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  »  taJI  as  iixj  wished  to  appear,*  or  of 
the  acton  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
CQtboniBS  aa  a  nand  and  dignified  q>eeie8  of  cal- 
^ir<«m*m,  aad  had  the  soles  made  unusoaUy 
thiek,  aa  oae  of  the  meUiDds  adopted  in  order  to 
vofo^  their  whole  appearand*  Hence  tragedy 
n  poenl  was  called  calAumw.' 

As  ibe  eathumus  was  commonly  worn  in  hont- 
iDf,  il  it  r^tresented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  1  pait  of  the  ooatume  of  Diana.'  It  was  also 
atuilwied  to  Bacchus*  and  to  Mercmy.*  Ute  ac- 
comian^  woodcut  shows  two  cothnrnl  from  stat- 
nea  ia  the  Hnaeo  Pio-Clementmo.*'  That  on  the 
left  hiaj  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Snccincta,  t.  e., 
with  cUamys  girl  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
Ibrtbet^ase  [ti^  Chlamys),  and  that  on  the  right 

11  ftoo  a  atatoe  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
■idi  Ibe  deKriptioD  of  her  hi  Sidonhia  Aptdtiiatis." 


*C0TTNO8  {Hvnwoc\  the  wHd  Olfn,  arOUmtwt- 
«Hhi,  L,  esHed  alao  *B%a£ii  ^yptm,  AfpitJMta,  iypu- 
fm-  mi  OUaier.  The  name  glnn  to  it  by  the 
■sden  OradB  is  i-ypolXM,  and  by  the  Tarlu  Jaian 
^H*-  It  ia  a  wiM  sort  of  eliTe-tree,  iif- 
^inaoaMtespeeta  from  the  domesticated  oliTS, 
■aetabado  Am  apirtee.  Itis  smsUer  besides,  hss 
Jli^bnncfaes,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
nt-  Aeeotdh^  to  Theophwstos,  k  was  but  Itttle 
■^awl  by  fffoniag  and  braBSplaatuig.  The  crown 
P*natlhe  Otrmipio  Qaines  was  n^teof  it,  prab- 
%«aeooiist  of  its  being  nuire  endnriiig  ttan  the 
yafieated  kind.  The  Iq^end,  howerer,  was,  that 
jK^ofa  broo^  this  tree  Into  Greece  from  the 
tte  Ister.   The  ^Xm  of  Homer  is  a  Tari- 
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e^  of  the  k6tivo{.  *■  Hat  plant,"  obserm  Martyn, 
"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 

of  OUatler,  is  not  an  olive.  Tonmefort  refers  it  to 
his  geous  of  Elaagmu.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio> 
pia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
m  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdcHn  of  Granada,  as  also  1d  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thonght  to  be  the  Cappado- 
cian  Jojubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers :  '  Zizipka,  qua  et  Cappadocia, 
vocanlur:  kit  odoraiut  nmtlis  oUarvm  florihut.'  The 
flowers  of  the  Elaagnvt  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  hut  the  ovary  of  the  Eteagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
witldn  the  petal.  They  are  vei;  sweet,  and  mqr 
be  smelt  at  a  dlstaoee."' 

'^COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydenvm  malum.  Or  Qoince.    (Ktd.  CvDoininc 

COTTABUS  C«*rTo«of,  Ionic  (cAnrofef  or  irra- 
Cof ),  a  social  game,  wliich  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,*  where  it  became  one  of  the  ftvom^ 
ite  amnsementa  of  yonng  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  iday^ 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spin  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  either 
thonght  of  or  prononnced  the  name  of  his  mistrean^* 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pore  aoimd  with 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  baain,  the^ 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  ^e  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  XaraS  or 
K6m^:  tin  metid  basin  had  various  names,  either 
KOTTii£iw,  or  KOTTUlSeiov,  or  Xaraytlov,  or  jfuiliceMn',' 
or  Jlkk6vii,  or  0x0^.*  The  action  of  throwing  flie 
wine,  and  somethnes  the  goblet  itself;  vras  called 
iyKvXg,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  .fschy- 
Iss  apoke  of  nirro^M  &ykv>.i]toI.*  Thos  the  cotta- 
bns,  in  its  simidest  tbrn^  was  nothing  but  one  of  Uie 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover 
whether  their  love  waa  retomed  or  not.  But  tiiis 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
em  characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  moat  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athenteus,*  and  in  the  Elymo- 
logieen  Magnim,  and  was  called  At*  bfvSdfu*.  A. 
basm  was  mied  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowl* 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fbrtune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (xorro- 
Stov).  consisting  either  of  simide  cakes,  aweetmeats, 
or  sesame«akeB. , 

A  third  and  more  compReated  form  of  the  cotia- 
bns  is  thus  described  by  Suidaa  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  sround,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  tvro 
dishes  hanging  down  flom  6ach  end ;  underneath' 
each  dvA  a  vessel  ftdl  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  stata^  eriled  ftaPK: 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  atood  at  a' 
distance,  holding  a  cop  fhU  of  wine,  which  be  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order. 
Uiat,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.    He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wine 
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comru- 

ofned  the  TieUN7,  and  tbefotgr  knew  Out  hm  wn 
SiTed  by  bis  mletnee.^ 

A  rooith  kind  of  ooiUbns,  which  was  ctSed  k6t- 
Ta6of  Karanrbf  {iiri  to6  uaTayeiv  riv  xSmSov),  ia 
described  by  Polhiz,*  the  scnoliaat  on  Aristoph- 
anes,* and  Athennus*  The  so-called  fiavijt  was 
placed  upon  a  piUar  aimllar  to  a  candelabnun,  and 
tte  dish  hanging  orer  it  must,  by  means  wine 
jnrojected  from  the  goUet,  be  Uirovn  upoo  it,  and 
thence  fall  iato  a  baain  filled  with  water,  which, 
ftom  this  bll,  gare  forth  a  aouod ;  and  be  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  teoeiTed 
prises,  CGiuiating  of        cakes,  and  sweetmeata. 

This  brief  description  of  foot  varions  forms  of 
the  cottaboB  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necesaary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomjdiahed,  in  all 
the  Tsrioua  modifleatHRis  of  the  oottabua,  was  to 
flmnr  the  irine  oat  of  the  goblet  io  audi  a  manna 
tint  it  abould  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron 
gest  possitde  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  bouses  were  built  for  the  eapecial 
poTpoae  of  idajnig  the  ooitabas  in  tbem.  Those 
readera  who  wtah  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
an  the  tarious  forms  of  this  game,  may  oonaolt 
Athennus,*  the  Greek  lexicofiraphers,  and,  ^ve 
an,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  pl^ed.'  Becker  is 

opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  fonna.* 

•COTTUS  (Korrof),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeiu  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  U. 
A.,  It.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  jSolrof, 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.* 

•COTTYFHUS  (com^^  a  wpecies  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  Ldknu  mania,  vuM  ial^mcbtbe 
jrcrfe.>* 

•COTURNIX.   iVid.  P«ao«.> 

COTVTTIA  or  COTTYTES  («or*ma,  «*r- 
Tvnt),  a  festival  whu^was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
ealled  Cotys  or  Ccttytto."  It  was  held  at  ni^t,  and, 
■ooording  to  Strabo,  resenibled  the  festivau  of  the 
Cabin  and  the  Fbiynan  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  stales,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  oommercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Hirace.  Antong 
these  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo^*  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
Obaarves,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  In  general."  The  priesta  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapt« ;  but  Buttmann  has  i^wn  that  this 
opinion  is  utteriy  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
Dotorioos  among  the  ancienta  for  the  dissolute  man- 
■er  and  the  debaucheries  with  which  ttu^  were 
oelebtated.'*  Another  festival  of  the  aame  name 
was  oelrfM-ated  io  fficUy,"  where  boiuhs  hung  with 
cake  and  fmit  were  carried  aboat,  vriiich  any  person 
had  a  li^t  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 
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the  Ucentkma  praetioes  iriiirit  diameed  Am  ef 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  aUaani 
made  by  llieocritaa  to  die  Cotyttia,  to  the 
festival.' 

COTTLA  (cprfXf)  was  a  measere  of  eapadtr 
anumg  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  UBo  called  Aemttu ;  by  the  latter,  rpvfUov  ud 
fyitva  («  ^ftl/ara.  It  wastbefa^oftheseiliriaiw 
fjtrrvf,  and  cratained  6  cyathi,  ss  (on  Mr.  Hqmj^ 
eompntatiCHi)  '496S  of  a  pint  Engliah. 

This  meaanre  was  nsed  by  phyneiaiia  vift  t 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  IBce  our  own  riienl- 
cal  measures,  for  tneasttring  out  given  wei^ti  of 
fluids,  eapeciaUy  oiL  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cotw 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  cqi8city(rfacot7ia,wu 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cot  ca 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  Jtfr*,  aod 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (swia).  This  metsira 
hdd  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  aothattheniio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  Uie  nomber  (tf  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  IS    8  : 4.' 

*COTYXET>ON  {KorvJa/d&v),  a  jdant,  caOed  hi 
En^h  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  bf 
Di080<»ide8*  may  be  confidently  referred,  aceordii| 
to  Adams,  to  the  CsArfsdrawiiMftcwattd  C-ftnA 

.  •KOTEIOt'OFOir  AENAPON  UmKuiipar  ih>- 
ipav),  a  scat  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhoase  angoti 
that  it  may  have  been. the  Palma  ThOOta,  tuM 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Bruce's  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowaat),  a  kind  of  car,  tbe 
sp<ikes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  aicUes,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  «mhe-ofaariat  ofaieiy  bythe 
ancient  Belgians  and  Bntcms.*  The  Ramus  dei- 
ignated  by  ttie  name.ofcoviDasak{nd<rftTavdliB| 
carriage,  which  seema  to  have  been  covered  on  il 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  fh)nt  It  had  m 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  waa  conducted  by  the  traieBet 
himself^  who  sat  maide.*  There  must  have  beea  i 
great  Mmilari^  betireen  the  Belgian  acTtbsduriot 
and  the  Roman  travdling  carriage,  as  the  name  tt 
tbe  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  jdbj 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  ear  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  tiiat  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covioariua  only,  wbo 
was,  by  the  structure  of  bis  car,  sufficientl;  pts- 
tected.  The  eemiurii  (this  moA  ooenrs  only  it 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  emntHsted  a  i^idu  ui 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.' 

COUREUS  Uovptit).    (Vii  B*asA.) 

•CRAMBE.   (Fid.  BsAasiCA.) 

•CRANGON  (Kparr^v),  fonnerty  held  to  be  i 
species  of  SquiUa.  "  The  term  is  now  used  in  i 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adann: 
"  thus  the  common  tiaima  is  named  ti^  Criam 
viUgtriM.  It  is  woitlqr  of  remark,  however,  tut 
Cnvier  and  Sohoelder  oontead  that  tte  Kpimin> « 
the  Gred^a  ocnre^ODds to  the  Csxccr Hgtlmt"* 

*CRANIA  or  C&ANEIA  (Kfidvia,  KpmtaV 
"  All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  Mparta 
£fS^v  is  the  Conau  hujcuU,  L.,  called  in  En^iA 
the  Comeliso  Cherry,  or  Male  Cwnettree."  For 
the  other,  aee  TnaLToEAinnA  (MUnuAxts).* 

CRANOS.  (Ful.  GiLnA.) 

•CRAT^US  {Kfiunuy6c).  Spreagel  refers  tha 
tree  described  by  Theopbraatns  nnder  this  name  u 
the  Aion^  or  CmbMrna  AMnimt,  hot  Stack- 
hoase to  ttie  C.  lonmHAt.  The  pint  of  this  MM 
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tmaelKA  bf  flMophmtM  Ib  nofiMr  put  of  Ui 
iraifc  vMtet  prataUj  the  MBiie  as  tiw  CM^r»- 
■M  (ip««frtw).» 

*CUT£^SOS  {KfrnntyoPwX  t  plant,  to 
■teftiStefliewi        the  Frtncb  namettfCmtrve. 
mifrtww  idte  it  to  the  ApAmia  odonHtia, 
■m  oM  JMm  wlwifflir.  ^nrengel,  howerer, 
ptim     ft^ywiMM  PtrtiearU.* 
CRATER  (wsrqp,  lonkt  Kpiri^ ;  Let  crater  or  cra- 
ttn,  from  ap«>n^  I  mixX  >  ▼ewel  in  vrtiich  the 
wne,aoeaidivto  the  ctutom  of  the  ancients,  who 
njttiimmakit  pare,  wai  mixed  with  water, 
udfroDWiikkthe  cttpewa:e  fitted.  Ib  the  Homei- 
ie  age  tke  aixtire  waa  alwaya  nude  in  ttte  dioing- 
nom  br  ienUt  orToang  men  {KoOpot*).   The  use 
of  tbe  TMtf  m  aameientlr  clear  rrom  the  expree- 
tamKbtqaM  in  tbe  poems  of  Homer :  Kpiiriipa 
npiataeai,i.e^  oivop  Koi  Mup  iy  Kp^T^pi  fUgyeiv : 
wmu  tffi^  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  Mprtifpa  eri- 
mtki  (cMbra  tutuert^  to  [dace  the  filled  crater 
B(V  the  taUe) ;  gpirvpiK  hrur^taOai  mroio  (to 
fl  lha  mtoi  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Bnerie  an,  was  generall;  of  siItot,*  sometimes 
villi  a  pu  edge,*  and  aometimes  all  gold  m  gilt.' 
itmil  apon  a  Uipod,  and  ita  ordinuy  place  in  the 
fiytp"  VM  H  the  most  honooraUe  part  of  the 
nm,  at  the  bitheat  end  ftmn  the  entraooe,  and 
UBIkttM  of  dM  most  distiogaiabed  amoag  the 
{wsu.*  The  sixe  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  ra- 
ted Meordisg  to  the  number  of  guests;  for  where 
tberHBber  is  increased,  a  lar^  crater  is  asked 
fi'  It  VDoU  aeem,  at  least  at  a  hiter  period  (for 
M  Ike  Honerie  poems  we  find  no  tiacea  of  the  ca»- 
Imi,  m  three  eratczs  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
terdtttdtaawereramoTad.  They  moat,  of  courae, 
hm  niied  in  aias  aeeording  to  the  number  of 
pBta.  AoBOnUBg  (0  SoidaB,"  the  first  was  dedi- 
eitel  to  Hemwa,  tbe  second  to  Charishis,  and  the 
ikitd  10  Zees  Soter ;  bat  others  called  them  by  dif* 
Imtfanui ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  lAhera, 
,  tte  htt,  was  also  designated  tbe  xpar^p  iyadoi 
'  Ufmf,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,'^  Kpar^ 
•piMC  aai  /mcnvfpfr  tw  prrAwnriow,  became  it 
ma  Ike  oaier  from  wbidi  ue  cm  vera  filed  after 
the  WMki«  of  the  hands." 

Cmtn  were  among  tbe  first  things  on  tbe  em- 
li^^haiat  of  iriueh  tbe  ancioit  aitists  exercised 
ihar  AA.  Homer^*  mentions,  among  the  priaes 
popMd  bj  Addlles,  a  beantiAiI}y-wnKi^  sUrer 
cnuT,  Ike  work  of  tbe  ingenioos  Sidoaians,  which, 
the  dcgaaoe  of  Me  workmanship,  nueUed  all 
<^haaoa  the  whole  earth.  In  the  reign  of  (ynesas, 
^ofLydia,^  Laeedttmontans  sent  to  that  king 
t  kaea  onler,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
•nuMBUd  with  fignres  (£»dw),  and  which  waa  of 
wh  an  SMiiMNis  ai*e  that  it  enUaiiied  800  am- 
Ctam  bimaelfdedioatedtotheDelphio 
pd  two  hngeerateiw,  which  tbe  Delphlans  beltered 
0  kt  ihe  vofc  of  TlieodmiB  Samoa,  and  HerodO' 
I*"  msindnced,  ^  tbe  beauty  of  their  woikman- 
ibp,ta  ttmk  the  same.  It  waa  aboot  01.  86  that 
^Swiani  dedifiatfid  aix  talents  (tbe  tenth  of  the 
Pte  Bode  by  GofaBOBMi  his  voyage  to  Taiteaaus) 
*•  Baa,  ia  Aape  of  an  hameiiae  (mm  crater, 
ttetaite  of  which  waa  adnmed  wtth  projecting 
■oil  of  piSHM.  This  enter,  whi^  Iteodotoa** 
AigiTo  which  we  most  infor  that  the 
aitiats  were  cdebrated  for  their  craters), 


was  eoivorted  Yij  three  ccdossal  brasen  atataeb, 
seven  yuds  long,  with  their  knees  dosed  together. 

The  noodier  of  craters  dedicated  in  tMnples  aeema 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livios  An- 
dronieus,  in  his  Eqnns  Trojanoa,  repreaented  Aga- 
inemiKm  letonring  A<Dm  IWwHh  no  leas  than  8M0 
ormt9r»,»  and  CJicero*  eaya  that  Verres  carried  away 
frtMn  Syraoose  tbe  most  beaatiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  varions  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
TarioQB  solemn  oocaaions  in  their  service.  Thoa 
we  read  hi  Tbeoeritos  :■  **  I  disH  €)Bu  to  the  ma- 
sea  a  raater  fiiU  of  firesh  mOk  and  aweet  oliv»«iL'' 
In  sacrifices  the  libation  was  always  taten  from  a 
crater-,*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  oat  on  theb  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  fnta  a  era- 
ter,  and  poor  it  into  the  sea.*  The  name  orater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  nrTUw, 
*iaiiM,  a  pail  in  «1iieh  water  waa  fttciied.* 

Tbe  Romans  need  their  crater  or  cratett  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greeeej 
bat  tbie  most  elegant  specimens  were,  Vks  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Gre^.^ 

CRATES  {rdpaoc),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  tbe  ancienta 
for  several  pmpoees.  First,  in  war,  especial^  ia 
aaaanlting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  Mdbra 
or  over  tbe  head  of  the  soldier,  to  ahidd  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.*  From  the  pbitei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  dt^red  only  in  b<^ng 
widioat  tbe  covering  of  raw  bides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  o[  which  see  Casar,  De  BeU.  6ati.,'viL, 
81.86.  BythebeaiEged'they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  foim  what  T^ieliaa  cans  a  nutefls* 
and  filled  with  atones:  these  were  then  pobed  be- 
tween two  of  tbe  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  .beads.** 

A  capital  punishment  waa  called  by  this  name^ 
whence  the  phrase  mi  cr*te  neeari.  Tbe  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  bardies  laid  apOB 
him,  over  vrtiicb  atones  were  afterward  heaped." 

Crates,  called  ficarut,  were  used  1^  tbe  coo&nj 
people  apon  which  to  dry  figs,  grapes,  dec.,  in  the' 
rays  of  the  sun>*  These,  as  Cjohimella  infiMrms  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  tlw  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture  to  level  the  gnond  after  it  has  been  tunn 
ed  up  with  the  heavy  rake  (nwfnim).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  tba 
general  name  crate*. 

CRE'PIDA  iKpn^k),  ttim.  CKEPCDULA,  a  SUp- 
per.  Slinters  were  worn  wiUi  tbe  pallium,  not  with 
tbe  toga,  and  were  properiy  cbaiacteristic  af  the 
Oroeks,  thoogh  adopted  from  them  by  tbe  Romans. 
Hence  Snrtoains  Ba;ra  at  the  Enipem  Tlberina,** 
" Depontopttrie  kaiiiu,  redegit  *e  ad  poUium  tt  er^ 
piddt."  They  were  also  wran  by  tiie  Macedonians," 
and  with  the  chlam3rB."  As  the  cothumns  was  as* 
somed  by  tragediana,  becanse  it  waa  adapted  to  bis 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com- 
edy, on  the  other  han^  wore  anfidm  and  ottuf 
dieap  and  oommon  ooreringa  for  tbe  foot.  '{VU. 


.   1  I     I        f  u.  vuu.,  u.,  w>  ,  a., 

J»i-4(0t,  w.,  6I«.>— T.  (IL,  xxiii.,  MB.>-i  (M.,  «iL, 

ML  *^^uiia|ik,        tea ;  Pw., «».}-». 
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1.  (C^,  Ep.  »d  Vu.,  TO.,  !.)—«.  (■■  Van.,  ir.,  K.h-^. 
S>.— Conmu*  ViigU,  EdoK.,  T.,  n.)-4.  (DnMMtk,  Da  VtiU. 
L«g.,B7ui.~cSm.,p.  abi-o. M«L,  ».  ftll.^  UtM^m, 
10nL---Connn  BeUcr,  AsMdoC,  p.  174, 4.)-4.  (TlHWTd„Tl., 
ia.— Diod.,  Bi.,  8.-Jliiitt,  Anrtf.,  l^Virg.,  JEa^  t.,  7MJ 
— «.  {Nbt.,  n.  Non.,  r».,  90.— HMTcb.,  •.  T.  Kp*rt|p»(.)— 
(ViiK,  JS»,T,  TT i  iii.,  Ii«6.-OTid,  P-t.  W— Hot, 
Cm.,  ni,  x»iU.,  (ABudn.,  »i,  IlM- (Vtf*,  ir., 

«.>-IO.  (Lisnna,  Pol.,  i.,  T  (  5.— Sdnwfc,  Plia.  Bunv 
IS07,  A.)-nr  (Li*.,  i..  Si  i  if.,  80.-T«at_  Own.,  o.  IJ.)— 
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BinA.Sooan.)  Aha,  iAmwm  ft«  ndwH  had 

their  more  finished  boots  «nd  show  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippere,  on  the  othw  band,  «m  made  to 
ftt  both  feet  indiffereDtly.i 

*CK£TA,  io  a  general  seiwe,  means  any  whitish 
«anb  or  day,  such  as  potter'a  day,  pijie-clay,  &c. 
TlHia  ColniDeUa*  apeaka  of  a  kbtd  ot  OnU  oat  of 
which  vin»-jar8  and  lUahea  mm  made:  Virgil* 
calls  it  "tough"  (fenaz) j  and  the  andeot  wiiten  <n 
'Agriculture  give  die  same  epithet  to  mail  wbidi 
was  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  qtecial 
aense,  several  varieties  of  Creta  oocnr  in  the  ancient 
wtitoB.  Tbos :  I.  Crtta,  pn^ly  ao  called  (  Ttrra 
Crtu,  KpvriRv  ifi), »  OUT  chalk,  whiob  oMained  iu 
name  Aran  the  idand  trf"  Crete,  when  it  aboonded. 
The  ancienta  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  CAia,-  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with'its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  veasela.* — II. 
Creia.  annulana.  "  The  earth  called  cMnvIaria,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  oonoexion  with  SeUmwiaa,  and 
which  waa  stained  with  woad  to  prodoce  an  imita- 
Uoa  of  Jndieum,*  is  probably,"  obserres  Dr.  Moore, 
"the  same  with  the  annulare  (mruliim)  mentioned 
afterward*  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  cdoored  with  common 
green  ring-stones.  Thia,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Plmy's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  bad  not  been  able  to  discover.*  The 
aame  aatbor  incUnea  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
ammAaria  reoelved  ita  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
(»ently  applied."* — HI.  Crtta  Cimolia.  ( Vid.  Ci»o- 
ua  Tsaxi.) — IV.  Crtia  Erttria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers.  It  bums 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  io  a  violent  fire  ran* 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguii^ 
es  it,  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  braas  or  copper,  so  aa  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  Uuisb. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
lia  Medica  of  former  days,  it  waa  need  as  an  aatrin* 

Sint  and  sodoriflc.  The  aneientB  mentioa  awitber 
retrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bde  of  Ar- 
meniit  " — V.  Creta  Sardtt,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  «t- 
litnma  ommum  cimoiia  genemm,"  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  firat, 
place  to  deanse  garmenta  th^  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra."— VI.  Crtta  SeHmt- 
aia,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
SelinUB  in  Sicily,  whence  Us  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  j^obe ;  Uie  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
nei  %  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  dismuting  and  difl&ing  itsdf  in  water. 
U  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  femalea  aa  a  oosmetie." 
•CREX  (Kpii),  a  speolea  oCBvA  whh  a  Creaking 

I.  (Wi,  Oiu(,  M.}-*.  (tH.,  43.)— a.  (Otoit^  i.,  17«.)— 
4.  <V*no,  R.  R.,  i..  7,  Geqwn.,  x.,  7&.  II ;  10, 4.)— A. 
(HiU'i  Bi«t>«7  ai  FoMiU,  Ac,  p.  4a.y-A.  tPlin.,  S.  N.,  nzr., 
37.)— 7.  (Pint.,  H.  N.,  ixxt.,  SO.)— 8.  (Hirt.  lnTeBt.,iT.,  lOS.)— 
f.  (llanM*■AllcHilMrr«l.,^74.)— 10.  (HilL  Hirt.  Fowila,  Ae., 
».».)— II.  (raB3.H.  N.,xo«.,57.— Ml)aiAABe.lliaM■l..^ 
n.)-U.  (^Hi«- Ac, p. «J 


sotit  whensB  lis  Bine.  Bona  eomnsbMon  mp- 
pose  it  the  same  as  the  iptvyiy^iya  k  AritUitle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  "It  is  gnei^ 
held,"  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Laad  Rail  or  Com 
Crake,  namely,  the  KaUm  Crts,  L.,  or  Orlygomtin 
Crtx  of  later  natnralials  ;  btia  if  looses  «h  cor- 
rect in  deacribin|t  it  as  a  aea-biid,  wsamhliig  tks 
Egyptiaa  ibis,  thu  opinioQ  most  be  adniited  to  bg 
untmiable.  Dr.  Trail  suggesu  that  the  ose  ma; 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail."< 

CRETIO  HEKEDITATIS.  <F^  HiiSDrui.] 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  ocenis  w  fre- 
quently, it  u  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Ciimta 
is  often  equivalent  to  aecnaatio  (xamc^)  -,  bN  it 
frequently  meana  an  act  whidi  is  legaUyponidHdila 
In  thia  iMter  sense  there  seeroa  to  be  no  enetdet 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Romas  jorists.  Aeeori* 
log  to  some  modem  writers,  orimina  are  ^Aerpi^ 
lie  or  private;  but  if  this  definition  is  BdmiUed,w 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  poUie  ud 
private.  The  tniUi  seems  to  be,  that  therewaii 
want  of  precise  tenninology  as  to  what,  in  connM 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  amoog  fln 
Romans ;  and  this  defect  appeara  in  other  sfsam 
of  jurisprodenoe.  Crimen  has  been  also  deSaed  bj 
modem  writers  to  be  that  whidi  is  ca|»lali>  (rA 
Cipdt),  as  murder,  iLO. ;  delictum  that  whkdi  tii 
private  injury  (i»ivata  nou) ;  a  distinctioa  {Banded 
apMrently  on  Dig.  xxi,  th.  1,  s.  17,  ^  18. 

DelicU  (ddi^)  were  msleficia,  wnngfnl  kdi,' 
and  the  feondatioD  of  one  etaws  ttf  oUigatiini: 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,*  are  fottnm, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  theygavearigbtd'aetioi 
to  the  individual  injured,  and  entitled  him  to  ceo^ 
sation.  These  ddicts  were  sometitaea  eslled  oia- 
ina.*  Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  sffdied  to 
that  daas  of  ddicta  callad  piivatti*  aod,  asM^ 
in^y,  crimeo  majr  be  viewed  aa  a  gams,  of  «lua 
the  ddicta  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  s  species.  Bd 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  tjt^ 
ymous.*  In  one  passage*  we  read  of  majaiad^ 
ta  (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  vliicb  eijm- 
sion  is  coupled  wiUi  the  expressioo  omnia  ctiniM 
io  such  a  way  ttmt  the  lafeieBoe  of  crimeB  eoatau- 
ing  delictum  is,  so  far  aa  coacema  lliia 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  ccmprcheDd  (ia 
this  passage)  more  than  the  ddida  majors. 

Some  indicia  publioa  were  caphalh,  sod  bmss 
were  not.  Judioia,  which  ooncerned  crimiiis,  wa« 
not,  for  that  reason  tmly,  poUica.  Thne  wn^ 
tbeivAse,  wimina  whidi  vren  net  triad  ia  jaa>^ 
poblioa.  Hiia  ia  conaiatent  with  what  is  atttea 
above  aa  to  those  crunina  (ddida)  which  wen  tbt 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  raly  were  t» 
subject  of  judicia  publics  which  were  made  ta  b/ 
q>ecial  laws  :  such  as  the  Julia  de  adukeriis,  Cor- 
ndia  de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  panio* 
diis,  Julia  petnilatua,  Comdia  de  teslameatit,  J>1* 
de  vi  private,  Julia  de  vi  pntdioa.  JuHa  de  annUi 
Julia  repetandaram,  JuUa  de  anoona.*  So  6r  a> 
Cicero*  enumerates  caosn  criminum,  thej  veie 
causae  puUici  judicii ;  butheadds,***'crimioDiDeit 
multitude  infinita."  Agsin,  infamia  was  sot  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  lb«e 
crimina  which  were  »  pnUicii  judicil"  A  ccBdnR* 
natioo,  therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  puUici  jsdicii, 
waa  not  followed  by  infamia,  nalen  the  crimm 
laid  the  foundation  of  ao  actio,  in  whidi,  even  ia 
the  case  of  a  privatum  jodicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  flrrtum,  rspioa.  inj^' 
rin."   Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which,  if 


1.  (ArirtoL,  H.  A.,  U.,      Aduna,  kypnA^  •.  r.)-*-  (V* 
47,  Ut  1,  >.  ».>-a.  (iii,  ISt)  -4.  (Cnw*  hni ;  Gw"* 
lfl7.)-4.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  1,  d«  Pri»»ta  DelitU*)-*.  (Dig. 
!»,  ■.  1.)— (IW«.  4S.  lit.  19,  •.  W-8.  (Uif.4S,  tit  1,  •.  I;)- 
«.  (DaOiM.,ii.,ttJ-10.  tii.,U.>-^l.  (I»f.4i^iit-i.>>«> 
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rrnnS  i|Hh(  fte  oflHider,  sobjeeted  Um  to  M>me 
poniMunfat,  Ibe  etmsequence  of  iiiiich  was  tn&mis ; 
Im  it  worid  not  therefore  follow  tbat  infamia  was 
onlT  the  eonaeqneBce  of  a  crimen. 

Host  nodera  writers  on  Rnnan  law  have  cod- 
■ideml  delkta  as  the  general  term,  which  ihej 
hifc  wMknSeA  faito  ddicta  pablica  and  privata. 
Hw  IcEil  eoDsaiiieneea  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
Were  eenpeMtiOB,  poplahmect.  and  infttnia  as  a 
for  sequence  of  the  other  two.  The  difisjon  of  d»> 
Keta  into  potbea  and  prirata  had,  doobtless,  partly 
its  origin  in  the  opinion  generaQy  entertained  of  tto 
Biture  of  tke  defiet ;  bat  the  legal  distinotioo  ninst 
be  doired  from  a  eoneideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
ttining  ninm  tar,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  wfcioh  wm  panishiUile  aooonUng  to  special 
leges,  seaaliis  eoomAa,  and  eonstitutiones,  and  were 
pneeeaied  in  jtkltcia  pnblien,  were  apparently  more 
espeetallyeafted  crimina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  copTietiOB,  were  lees  of  life,  of  Ireedoin,  of  cir- 
itai,  and  the  coneeqaeDt  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
eaatBrpaiMes  also.  Those  delicta  not  prorided 
fiir  as  abore  nuntioned,  were  pmiishaMe  by  action 
(■cdones  poentfea),  and  were  the  snbjeots  of  judi- 
ria  prifata,  in  which  peooniary  eompensatim  was 
t«anM  to  the  Iqjored  party.  At  a  later  pmiod, 
we  iad  a  etnea  of  erimina  extraordinaria,'  which 
are  smewhat  ragueij  defined.  They  are  oflences 
whkk  ia  the  eutter  tew  would  have  been  the  fonn- 
datwaoT  aetioDs,  hot  wen  assimOated,  as  to  ttieir 
panshBot,  to  erimina  paUiei  judicii.  This  new 
etet  tt  eranaina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro- 
enA^}  must  tere  arisen  tnm  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
laia  cues,  to  compensation  to  the'  party  injured. 
The  penoo  who  inquired  jndiclally  extra  ordinem, 
affix  what  pnotshment  be  pleased,  within 
nnoeAlB  Hmits.*  Tboa,  if  a  person  intended  to 
proeeiia  his  aetion,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
iriam  (ddict),  for  peconiaty  ooropensation,  he  fol- 
iowol  the  jos  ordinariom  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun- 
■h  the  elKDder  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  lei 
fnmm  exetceri  (e  V)  velit),  then  he  took  eriminal 
proceedings,  **  sabscripeit  in  crimen."* 

Ddleia  wen  ftrther  dfatingntahed  as  to  the  pen- 
akiesasMbws:  Compenaetion  might  be  demand- 
«dof  tfaeheiedes  of  the  wrong-doer;  bat  the  ppena 
waa  pnsaaaL  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  ioinnated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  driicta.  Compensation  could  be  sned  for 
bf  the  party  injaied :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  te  the  injorad  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
Mate,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecn- 
lim  was  giren,  is  in  the  case  of  the  lex  JuUa  de 
sdnheriis.  Ae.  In  the  ease  of  delicta  puUica,  the 
n'nriwn  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  oon- 
fidered :  the  aet,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
rnly  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
folhat  leason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
deficta  printa,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
innied.eveBifitwa8mMel7onbia.  (Fid.CfrLPA.) 

CSU'SORA  EXTRAORDINA^A.  (rtf.  Cai- 
rn.) 

•CUMNCS  or  -UM  (Kpi/ofec  or  -ov),  the  larger 
pTrtea  of  braised  grains,  caUed  Greats  in  Eng- 
M.  OaMM,  bowcmr,  aaya  it  was  also  amdied  to 
Badvy  ineK  He  eontends  that  spZ  ia  Homer  is 
■     gaeUaaftom  «wnnr,  and  not  ftmn  jcpt'A;.* 

'CnCURTB'EMUU  («pu>dv0^),  probably  the 
ffr^fnmmm  itafinwa,  or  House-ledc.  Saoh,  at 
least,  mfte  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

*CKIQt(iyw^),  L,  a  nflitary  eagiae.  (FiAAai- 
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■s.)-^.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  On».y~m.  (h/uSc  or  x/u*. 
is),  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .£iian. 
It  cannot  be  saiisfhctori^  detennmed.^V.  (Kptif 
ipM(vA)r),  A  species  of  tba  Cieer  miOumm,  ( Vid. 
Eaaaiimirs.)* 

CRISTA.   (Fid.  GiLiA.) 

GRITAI  (xpiniO,  (judges).  This  name  was  appU. 
ed  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  npt  jndga 
of  a  thing  like  a  ducoer^,  aecording  to  poaitive  laws^ 
but  ace«mlipg  to  his  own  aense  of  jnstiee  and  equi- 
ty.* But  at  Athens  a  nimiber  of  Kpirai  were  cho- 
sen by  baUot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  erery  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  xptral,  mi'  i^oxiv.  Th^r  office  was  to 
jodge  irf  the  merits  of  the  diffbnmt  chorasee  and 
dramatie  poana,  and  to  aw^nd  the  priaes  to  Uw  tic 
torn.*  Their  number  is  stated  by  SiTidas  («.  * .  'Ew 
wivre  KptTuv  yoivaat)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies ;  and  G.  Hennann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  ttM  whole,  ten  Kptrat, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  nnmber  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  erery  tribe.  The  exprcwioo 
in  Aristophanes,*  vurgv  tmai  ntf  Kptrais,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  nnarnmooa  consent  of  the 
firejudges.  For  the  complete  hterature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Marmal  of  ihe  PoL  AmL 
of  Greece,  ^  149,  n.  18. 

CRO'BYIX)S.   (PiiiCoii4,p.  S91.) 

*CR0C0D1'LUS  iKpoKdieiSiot),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  proper^  denotea  a  smidl  species  of  Lis* 
ard,  and  was  merely  pven  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creatnre,*  just  as  our  Alii- 
gator  is  the  Portuguese  "s/  legato,^  the  Lizard, 
Hence  Aristotle  calts  the  Crocodile  KooKo&ttXot  i 
iroTofuoc,  and  the  Lizard  KpoK6inXo(  6  jt^eptrolof. 
The  Ecn>tians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile x^/efnK  ■■  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Meak  or  ihsMoAt 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Anuak,  and  from 
wtiich  tho  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appeU 
Jation  TemMoh.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
aecoonta  of  this  animal,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
impeifoct.  Thus  Herodotus  says^  it  is  blind  in  the 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  the 
Greek  term  n^Mf,  not  "  blind,"  hat  morely  *'  dfao- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  si^t,"  i.  e., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  kgain,  Herodotns  says  it  haa  no  tongua 
Thia,  however,  is  a  popnlar  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  o(  animala,  bat  this  is  oonnected  by  a 
nmghekinwith  the  lower  jaw;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  Tiew,  since  it  com- 
I^etely  filb  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
TOWS  of  teeth,  it  haa  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  the  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  bnt 
Inings  the  u^pm  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  tnith  is  jiat  the  other  way:  the  lower  jaw  akme 
is  moved,  and  not  the  npper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  tiie  netdt 
most  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
ai^MaiBnoe  ^ns  produced  haa  led  to  the  very  com- 
mon error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  ia,  in  foet,  incapable  of  motion* 
except  with  the  rest  of  ila  body.  "  Naturalists  de- 
scribe four  spedes  of  the  Croeodile^  namdy,  Cnn* 
atuM  aUigator,  C.  caymM,  C.  fmial,  and  C.  cwhU- 
verbera.  He  third  of  Uiese  being  found  only  ia 
India,  and  the  fourth  bmng  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  oonU  ha^e  had  Uttle  ao- 
quaintance  with  any  other  species  than  the  AUig»- 
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tor  and  the  Cm/mm.  iEIian,  howercr,  nHwt  be 
MippOMd  to  1111108  to  tiw  <hmd  when  he  mntioiia 
the  CrooodlW  of  the  Oanfee.  Both  Lhwaraa  aod 

Boflbn  reckon  the  first  two  u  mere  niietiee,  bat 
the7  ue  now  geDerally  bdd  to  be  dbtmot  species. 
Bochait,  wiUt  great  learning,  has  proved  tbit  the 
X«mafA«or  Job  is  the  Crocodile.'  Athetueoa  ranks 
the  Crocodile  and  the  H^opotamus  with  the  kvtt.* 
AnK»g  the  EgTpUana,  die  (Aoeodile  wm  peenlkrijr 
•ataed  to  Uie  god  Sank.  Its  wonhif  ^  howercr, 
did  not  extend  to  ereijpait  of  Egypt;  eome' 
considering  it  the  rqnresentatiTe  of  the  Enl 
and  bearing  the  nwst  deadly  animoBtty  to  it,  whi 
led  to  seiioua  fends  between  Deigbboaring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ondiitea  and  the  TeDtyritee,  as  described  hj  Jave- 
Bal ;  and  the  same  ammal  which  was  worshipped 
■t  Onboa^  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabUants 
of  J^NdbBHqmlis.*  The  Crocodile  eqjoyed  ^at 
honours  at  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopcdis  or 
Aitiirttiis,  in  the  Tbebs'id.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
miticulariy  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crooodiles  (Grocodilopcriis),  and  afterward  An^ioi, 
the  capital  of  a  notne,  now  the  proTince  of  Fyoom. 
The  aalmato  were  there  kept  m  the  Lake  BI«fi, 
■nd  were  buried  in  the  niMlerjiTQand  cbamben  of 
the  lamoos  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  EtU  B«ng,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  so  artide  of  food.*  The  Cido- 
odile  at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  ooly  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  It  is  extramdy 
hot,  aiH  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 

gc  atate.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  deeoend 
e  branches  of  the  river  which  vrater  the  Delta,  it 
Qsed  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  &ct  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  natoialists.— In  the  year 
U  B.C.,  the  Kdfle  Scanms  exhibited  at  RoBie  five 
erocodiles  of  the  Nile ;  and  subaequnitly,  the  Em- 
peror Aagostos  had  a  eircos  filled  with  water,  an(L 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  Uiiity-six  crocodiles, 
wbidi  were  killed  by  an  eqoal  nnniber  of  men  who 
were  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animab.*'* 

•KPOKOAEI'AOZ  (jc^waior  or  oxfyxof),  the 
lAink,  or  Land  Craoodue.  There  are  two  species 
•f  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  l>een  well  aoqnainted,  namely,  Seinau 
afficituUi*  and  S.  Algirietuu.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "'nie  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  io  lia- 
ards,  or,  rather,  tike  to  little  crocodiles,  which 
flame  they  are  known."* 

•CROCODEIL'IUM  {KpoKodeOtm),  a  medea  of 
ptent.  MatthiolaB  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  tnarinutn,  or  Sea  Eriago, 
and  the  C«ritiut,  or  Gailine  Thistle  ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  sappositkms,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  hie  own  want  of  aoquaintanee  with  it. 
Sprengei,  on  the  other  hand,  indbwa  to  thiak  it  the 
Sryngiitm.^ 

•CROCUS  (i^or),  tiie  SafflroD  Oroons,  «r  Cre> 
eMMftsHt.  TliegenaineSaflhu  grows  wild  in  the 
Levant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  SttKhorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Oreece  and  on  the  mountains  arooiid 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  aatimu  is  of  a  vitdet 
eoloor,  aod  ameara  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
mutumiuUi*.  The  best  Safihw  eame  from  Cory  cub 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmobis  in  Lydta.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  iriaad  of  Keity  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.   Saffron  was  mnoh  used 
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by  Oe  BenaM  as  a  ffoodbMnt  in  viriou  ntkta 
of  lbod,aa  it  stffliafagr  amy  Orients  niUitt.  It 
was  also  pot  into  wint.  Salfraa,  diluted  ia  nttr 
or  wine,  was  sprmkled  as  a  peiftine  in  As  thotn 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  fmeid  fit.  It 
was  also  nude  into  aa  wgneot  (Crae^Ha  s^iiMi- 
wn).  Saffivii*eidoiired  gannsnla  were  dio  nadi 
in  vogBe.> 

GROCO^A  (sc.  MKiv.*  npowiif,  so.  \f6xim,  or 
KpoKuric,  se.  x"^)  ^n*  >  1^  ^  gatodicsB,  ^flf 
won  by  women  on  acrfemn  oooasions,  and  is  Grew 
ei^edaUy  at  the  festival  id  the  Dknysia.*  Iiwu 
also  worn  by  the  piiests  of  Cybde,*  and  Bometimei 
by  men  <tf  efibminate  dtanoter.*  It  is  eiident, 
from  the  passage  of  ViigO,  that  its  name  «u  de- 
rived from  crocus,  one  of  the  Avourite  (xdoon  of 
the  Orecdt  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictareidii- 
ooveied  at  Henolanaini  and  Ponqnii.  Tbe  ei- 
cmmtaDee  that  dreasea  of  Oia  eoloar  wen  in  Laiia 
commonly  called  vestes  erocata  or  erooec,  W  it 
dnced  some  writers  on  anttqoities  to  supfXMe  tint 
croeotawas  derived  from  xpoxv  (woirf  or  weft)** 

rEf  (a  fiake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  tur&ce  of 
doOt),  so  that  it  wooU  be  a  soft  and  wooBr 
kiadofdraas.*  Bat  the  pasaagea  above  r^isncd  to 
an  adBdeBt  to  reflrte  ttiia  opiidoB,  and  lbs  nna 
eroeota  was,  like  mafly  oUMn,  adt^ed  by  tbe  £»• 
mans  fiom  the  Greeks.* 

•CROCOTTAS  {Kpoit6mt\  an  animal  nieotiia- 
ed  by  the  aneieot  writers,  and  said  to  be  pitdBeed 
fton  the  wtdf  and  dog,  bat  to  be  much  more  (a*- 
eionalhaneiUurorthaaeaMmlB.  8ucfa,til«4 
is  the  aeooont  tg  AitemldMai,*  ZNodons  SiealBi,* 
and  Agadurdiides.*  Bat  Uie  ooapUngof  tbevw 
and  d«g,  though  easy,  end  often  effected  in  meat- 
genes  at  the  present  day,  intidaoes  ao  dw^ 
cies.  It  is  more  probaMe,  therefore,  that  the  Cn- 
ooUas  aiHweiB  to  the  Hyena,  smoe  the  Ititei  bn 
very  stroi«  teeth,  and  bnaka  booas  with  the  in* 
eeteaBe,88theCrooottaaioaaidtoharedone.  Ha 
earliest  paessse  respecting  the  Croerttaa  is  foinn 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  deecrqitimi  there  given  ia  slnust 
the  Bsme  with  that  by  which  the-Oriental  wrilen 
describe  tbe  Hyena.'* 

•CROM'YON  or  CROMMTON  (spjfiNn  iVf 
mev\  the  AUmm  ««p«,  or  Gailie.  (Fid.  Aunw  ) 
CJIO'NIA  {KobvuCh  a  festival  celebrated  tt  Atbw 
in  honour  of  Croaos,  wbooe  worship  was  uid  U 
have  been  introdoced  into  Auica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  tenqde  in  common  with  Rhea."  ThefeatiTil 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecat(n> 
bKon,"  vtiiidi,  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  hi«HT<' 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  ui^  Kpimiot  " 

The  Rhodians  also  celc4trated  a  festival  is  hoHMl 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  tbe  Phoenician  Molocb,toirta 
human  saorifioeB,  generally  oonsistioK  of  crimiauii 
were  ofibred.  This  festival  waa  hod  ob  tbe  ax* 
teenth  of  MetageiUiiOQ.^* 
Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  tbe  Raman  Sit- 

umalia,  apply  to  them  thie  name  Kpwio.'* 

CROTALUM.  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  errooeoady 
posedbyScahgerand  BrodctustobethesKoevin' 
tbeffitfrvai.  The mistakea  irf leaned  men ob tha 
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Mint  mnAted  at  length  ^Lmqte.*  From  Sot 
te  and  the  scholiast  oo  Arbtophanes,*  it  ^ipean 
to  hare  been  a  ^t  leed  or  cane,  which  djUtered 
when  Aakcn  with  the  hand.  Aoom'diiic  to  Euta^ 
lhhis;'jtiniDMde  of  dieUand  bnaa  aa  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemena  Alezandrinos  farther  aays  that  it 
TO  in  ioTcntion  trf"  the  SicQians. 

Waiieawfao{ila;ed  on  the  crocalum  were  tenned 
ffttifutnc.  Such  waa  VirgiFa  Cop^ 

"On^tmuicntMh  ioeU  maun  Utn*."* 
The  liBS  aDaies  to  tha  dance  with  cntala  (similar 
ttcaXaaetaXlcrvhicb  we  hare  the  additional  tes- 
tAioiqrof  MMfobias.*  The  annexed  woodcat,  ta- 
kes ban  the  dnwing  of  an  ancient  marUe  in  Spoil's 
NiueBuM^*  nywuits  one  of  these  crvfalifMa 


Themds  tpirdkiK  and  i^iMkn  are  oftea  vp- 
)Mi    n  eai^  niet^ihor,  to  a  notsjr,  talkative 

person.' 

*CROTON  (Kp^ruvX  I'  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
dogi,  asd  sometimes  oif  men,  namely,  the  Aet^- 
ru  rtAnnu,  L.,  «  TidL^ri.  According  to  Galen, 
tktaaewUt  the  (Fa.  Cici.) 

CRrPIEPA  (^wimlit,  also  edied  uvirrte  or 
^pmr)  wa%  aeending  to  Ariatotle,"  an  rastitution 
btmlDeed  at  Sparta  bjr  the  leinalation  of  Lycoi^^ 
b  dtancter  was  so  cniel  and  atrocioas,  that  Plu- 
l>reli  only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
■oihocity  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introdaction  to 
tke  Spntaa  tawgirer.  The  dracription  which  he 
pnsofjtiadiis:  The  ephors,  at  intemls,  8dec^ 
id  bm  nong  the  yoang  Spartane  fltose  who  ap- 
pend to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
tlKm  in  TuiotB  directiona  all  otct  the  country,  pro- 
lided  with  daggers  and  their  oeeeaeary  food.  Do- 
ting tlie  diTtime  these  yoang  men  concealed  them- 
■elret ;  at  night  th^  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
n«ti,  tod  neasacred  those  of  the  Hefaits  whcnn  they 
■Kt. «  whom  th^  thoagiit  proper.  Sometimes, 
■int  ttej  ranged  oTer  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
*Bd  dcqMlthBd  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots, 
nil  leenint  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
■to  carried  oo  m  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
in  ittrodactioo  by  Lyeurgos  only  as  a  report. 

hernias  has  generally  been  considered  either 
>>  i  UatflfiniiitaTy  trafaiing  or  the  Spartan  yonths, 
■  itidi,  is  bi  other  esses,  the  Htos  of  the  Helots 
naacnipoloiiriy  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
RKintl  'duo  nmnbera  and  weakening  the  power  of 
<lie)hres.  Bat  Mhller,"  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
MiioBfl  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
'^betveeo  the  Helots  and  their  roasters,  iroppo- 
"*  natneh  and  Herachdes  represent  the  in- 
MfxiM  the  cryipfra  "  as  a  war  which  tiie  ephois 
™-has,  OB  entering  apon  their  yearly  office, 
mfUmA  mtoat  thelMoca.''  HeracUdes,  how- 
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erer,  does  not  mention  this  jnmilamalion  at  aOt 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
a7pl«a.  MiiQer  also  sopposes  Uiat,  according  to 
the  receiTed  opiniODj  this  chas^  of  the  slaTea  took 

gace  regnkiriy  every  year;  and  sbowuig  at  once 
e  absurdity  of.  such  an  annual  prodsmation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects 
what  he  calls  the  common  ojHnion  altogether,  as 
inTolved  in  inextricaUe  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course  to  Hato  to-  solre  the  problem.  But  Thid- 
wall*  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
prodamaticm  war  is  not  altogether  gronndlesL 
but  o^  a  misrepresentation  (rf  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteii^  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
prouamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  tlie 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  oUiged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  agamit 
any  danger  that  might  arise  ftom  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — ft 
pranise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
prodsmation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  instUution,  by  do  means  surprising  in  a  alavO' 
holding  state  like  Speita,  where  the  number  of  ftm 
dtiseos  was  oompsu^tively  very  small,  would  baTO 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  oeea^ 
tumaUy  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  ia 
chase  of  the  Helots.*  Ttiat  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  hatf  leasrai  to  fear  the  overwhelmiDg 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  wit& 
the  sanctioa  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  weU> 
known  &ot.'  It  is,  howem,  [tfob^ile  aioof|h  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  hkve  been  carried  oq 
with  some  degree  of  moderation;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  thoo- 
selves  and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrodons  charaotei 
which  we  have  described  above.*  .  If  the  cryptei* 
had  taken  place  amauUly,  and  at  a  feced  time,  w« 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Uiiuer,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
^one,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  aC 
:  common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  n 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughoi^  the 
whole  (rf'Laowia ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  whi^  this  Btmpoaition  oan  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  ciypteia  took  plaoe  cs«ry  year,  but  £ia  p^)6vov, 
i.  e.,  "  at  intervals,"  or  occasionally.*  The  diffioul* 
ties  viaoh  MiiUer  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  conunoo 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  oinnioo,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Ilato,*  wlio  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  odony  a  similar  institaiioDi 
nndo' the  itaiiie  of  crypteia.  Frotu  the  known  par* 
tiality  0[  Hato  for  Spartan  institutims,  and  his  i»- 
dinatioD  to  reiseaent  them  in  a  favourable  li^t,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  bis  institution,  it'  by  no 
means  fbOowB  that  he  intended  to  make  H  itt  every 
respect  sfanilar  to  that  irf' i^parta;  a  partial  resemp 
blance  was  sufficient  to  trwisfar  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  inatitutioo  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  bis  own 
words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  KpvrrU  had  ts 
nndergo.  But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 
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been  of  a  yttj  ttumane  chsftcter,  it  hit  Kpomt 
were  to  go  oat  in  amu  and  make  free  use  of  ttie 
alares. 

CRUX  (oTovpSr,  oxMe^),  an  fautrament  of  ea^- 
tal  punisboient  nwd  bj  sereral  ancient  nationa.  es- 
peeialhr  the  Ronuns  and  CarthaginlanB.  The  wonta 
and  aMXowl^o  are  also  a^ilied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  pnnisbnients,  bat  Casaabon*  doubts 
whether  the^  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cmci- 
fixion.  From  Seneca*  we  learn  the  latter  to  baye 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  tea  oaoal  aort  being  rather 
tmpatenent  than  what  we  diould  deooiibe  b7  the 
word  erucilixion,  as  the  criminal  was  tranafixed  hj 
a  pole,  which  paMed  through  the  baidc  and  qnne, 
and  came  oat  at  Uie  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  diape 
of  an  X.  called  crux  Atuiruuia,  beeanae  tradition  re- 
ports 8t  Andrew  to  hare  anllbred  opoa  it ;  another 
waa  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  firom  Loeian,*  who 
makes  it  the  sabject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  eommon  aort,  waa  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
•ngte.  It  waa  on  this,  according  to  the  anannnous 
testimony  of  the  fltthnra,  who  eoagbt  to  confirm  it 
b;  Scriptare  itadf,*  that  oar  Saviour  snAred.  The 
ptiniahment,  aa  fa  wdl  known,  waa  <Ai^  faiflieted 
«  slavea  and  theworst  kind  of  malefactors.*  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  foHows :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
Of  execution :  a  castom  mentioned  by  Plntarch'  and 
Artemidorua,'  aa  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Un"  and  Vderitu  Maxhww,*  acomging  appeara 
to  haTe  formed  a  part  of  thfe,  aa  of  other  capital 
pnniahments  among  the  Ronuns.  The  scourging 
of  oar  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  aa  G^ius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.** 
The  CTiminal  was  next  atripped  of  hia  doibea,  and 
■ailed  or  bmmd  to  Uie  eraaa.  The  latter  waa  the 
■wre  painfid  merind,  aa  the  suflfaerwaa  left  to  die 
of  fannger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  peraotta  who 
•nrriTod  aloe  daya.  It  was  nsoal  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  ia  ejqnwsly 
mnarted,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  oroes 
Airtwtfae  SabbaA-day." 

CRYPTA  (ftom  KpCirretv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  Uie  Romans,  any  kmg  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  eartii, 
ia  expressed  by  this  term ;  such  as  a  sewer  (ayft» 
AtAiMV**)  (vii.  Cloaca),  the  careen*  of  the  ciroos 
(vid.  Cnoos,  p.  S54),  or  a  magaxiiie  fox  the  leoep- 
tioQ  <rf'agricaltaral  produce.^* 

Tha  specifio  senses  <tf  the  vrord  are : 

L  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  oalled  more 
initely  eryplo-porlieut,  because  it  was  not  snj^rttid 
by  open  eotamns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  eloeed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  Ii|^t  and  air.**  These  were  fieqnented  during 
snnuner  for  tli«r  eoolneaa.  A  portico  of  Uus  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  sliD  remaining  ia  the  sidMirinn  TiBa 
of  Arrins  Dioroedea  at  Pooipni.  * 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  shnilar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenienoe  of  the  per- 
JtoiMTB,  who  then  raheaned  theh'  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises.**  One  of  tteae  Is  nentnned 
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by  P.  Victor^  as  the  erypu  BoOt,  tltadted  to  tbe 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbos  at  Uie  tattigitim  ■ 
of  Angnatus,*  which  is  snnioaed  to  be  the  nin  unr 
seen  m  tbe  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberia,  betwen 
tbe  chorch  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Ibria  di  PiaiiUk 

11.  A  grouo,  particularly  one  open  il  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modem  luieaage  is  de> 
nominated  a  "tunnel,"  like  the  grotto^Pausnippa, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples.  Tim  ia  i 
tunnel  excavated  in  tbe  rook,  aboDt  to  ieet  hj{li 
aad  1800  loag,  taming  the  direct  eomowaintiw 
bMween  NaiMs  and  rvamcH  (PiUuli),  eafed  hj 
tbe  Ronuuis  erypui  N^apoUUuiM,  and  deaMibed  Iqr 
Seneca*  and  Strabo.* 

A  aidtterranean  vault  used  for  any  seent  wor- 
ship, but  more  partieulariy  for  the  liceotioiu  tiles 
consecrated  to  Pritqms,  was  also  called  erniM.' 

in.  When  tbe  practice  of  eonanming  uw  bad; 
by  fire  waa  rdinqnidied  (vU.  BeaniK,  Conimu* 
dm),  and  a  munber  of  bodiea  was  coo^gned  to  m 
place  ot  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  fornutance,  tba 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta.*  One  o(  these, 
the  erypla  Nejtotiana,  which  was  in  the  viau  Patn- 
ehu,  under  tbe  EsqnUine,'  was  used  by  the  eul; 
Christiana^  during  the  times  of  their  peMealioB,y  < 
a  idaee  of  oocret  worahip.* 

CRYPTOPCKRTICUS.   {Fwl  OavptA.) 

•CRYSTALUJS  or  -UM  (wtftmiXaof),  CrysUL 
The  ancients  were  of  tqnoion  tn^  ciyatai  vu  «ij 
water  congealed  in  a  kmg  period  of  time  into  u  i« 
more  dnratda  than  oonunon ;  and  Ftiaf  ibouiiit  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  bat  in  enumlntj  ctU 
region*.  Hiat  it  is  ieeiacertahi.''a^thii  mi- 
ter, "  and  benee  the  Greeks  have  given  itt 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  tHjmAntJ  ken 
alluded  to,  xptwmlXor  in  thoui^it  to  oome  fiw 
xpvof,  "  ice,"  or  from  cpmrraw  (xjotwrniiw),  "  U 
freexe."  "  This  ancient  notion,"  obsenes  Sr. 
Moor^  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  eonodet 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  >aU 
cryitaUine  mass,  by  expoeore  to  a  vny  oidiiuur 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  ita  fluid  state  wben  tfao 
heat  of  which  it  was  denired  is  again  restored ; 
tba  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that 
ter,  in  a  permanently  s(did  state,  constitutes  aeut* 
aiderable  portion  of  many  crystiJline  sabataam. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magDesia,  for  example,  it  fonn 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  «ie  half  Rock-orystal  is  one  imonl 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Plin; 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  nse 
of  crystal  in  ap[dying  actual  cautery,  tbe  oTsul 
having  been  tuied  as  a  lens.  ,  This,  however,  wa 
known  long  before,  mention  fif  it  having  bees  nada 
in  the  Ckiuda  of  Artstophanea,  wd  intbepocfli** 
the  naeudo-Oipbena  on  Oie  properties  of  Stones.*^ 

CUBEI'A.   (VU.  TwnA.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  had  the  em 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  ^''^ 
were  always  selected  for  this  ofl^ce,  as  they  bad,  to 
a  oertain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
Wben  Juliua  Onsar  was  ta^  by  tb»  nntahbs 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  azul  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  phyaiciatf  and  two  cubicnl»- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubioularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,**  for  which  porpose  ibey 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-mmn." 
Under  the  later  emperors,  tbe  cubicularii  belongias 
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CUCULLUS. 


CUUX. 


ti  de  FilM  wen  oUIed  fnaoaid  mov  mUemlo, 

nd  ireie  pmou  of  hirii  nnlL^ 

a*Bimni  tmaMj  mean*  «  tle^iii;  and 
dweUnif  mora  in  a  Roman  bouse  {vid.  Houss),  but 
b  abo  ■ntied  lo  the  pavilioo  or  teot  in  which  the 
RoDUfl  onperon  were  aceiutomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.*  It  sppean  to  have  been  so  called, 
wcaiue  the  aoj/etan  were  accustomed  to  n»Une 
intbe  cidMcnla,  instead  of  sitiin^  as  was  anciently 
Ibe  practice,  ID  a  seUa  cuntlis.* 

CUBISTETETIES  [KvSumjT^pec),  were  a  partio- 
■brkindorduoeis  or  tamblers,  who  in  the  course 
cf  their  dance  fluDg  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
■lighted  agam  on  their  feet  (fioirtfi  ol  mSteruvrts 
lot  tif  if]$ni  n  OKi^  mptfepdfievoi  Kv6i<rnioi  id- 
■VV  we  tod  of  KvHtanrr^ptt  as  early  as  the 
tine  of  Honer.*  These  tumbleis  were  also  so- 
nstoined  to  make  their  somerset  OTcr  knives  or 
iworda,  which  was  called  jcvfurr^  tlf  ftaxiupof.* 
He  wajr  io  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
wibcd  1^  Xewqihon,  who  says^  that  a  circle  was 
made  fiite  M  of  nprigbt  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
ta  fJf  Tsvn  lKv6urTa  re  xal  k^enKara  vttip  airruv. 
Te  find  many  representations  of  these  tombleis, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  woiks  (tfait.* 

ErfwrfT^MT  were  frequently  intntdooed  at  oon- 
Tnii]  emertainmenta  to  amose  the  guests;  bat 
Soenlea  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  wiUi 
too  mA  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.* 

CCBTTDS  {iqttwf ),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
oT  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  am 
RQiii  Oie  elbow  to  the  wris^  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  midft  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  fttot  and  a 
haK  which  would  give,  aicording  to  Mr.  Huasey'a 
cotDpotation,  1  foot  1^-4744  inches  Ens.  for  the  Ro- 
om, wd  i  fijot  fl-2016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit.'" 

CCBCS  (rffof),  a  Cube ;  a  name  given  also  to 

load  (called  likewise  qKodToAtal),  the  sides  of 
•JjAwttefiMmed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
^UfX  eadi  sooare  having  each    its  sides  a  foot 
Tbe  Kdid  contents  (tf  thd  cube  were  equal  to 
iheapbora. 

"faltrngow  tpatw  Utogut  altoque  noUturt 
^f*^  itf^nt,  guaii  cUtudit  linea  tr^Ux, 
Q^'tM  tt  medium  quadru  cingatur  inane  i 

•CUt^UiS,  the  Cuckoo.   ( Vid.  Cotc«.) 

tlCUUCB,  a  CowL  As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
~ '«d in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
<»  hcsd  IS  tnieci  it  the  i^ioiies  of  the  weath- 
er, mMeadflfa  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
P"i>al»  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
cnimted  fnim  the  woodcut  at  page  138.  It  is 
there  rqmssented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  she[AeTd, 
•peeaHy  to  the  testimony  of  Ccdum^a."  The 
""'^  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
of  society,  when  they  wiabed  to  go  abnwd 
*aoQt  being  known.*' 

The  Dse  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  eape  (vid. 
*'''"<^it,  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
H*«d  to  abves  1^  a  Jaw  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
">UL>*  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
ia  France  {Santmtieo  etietUio),"  and  from 
wenntiyartbeBardHinlUyria."  Thoeefram 
atalff  kiealily  were  piobaMy  of  a  pecidiar  fash- 

'Cit  U, «.  (SmL,  Net.,  IS^Plia.,  IW_  SI.) 

»  ^ITu^^»^-oa.,  IT.,  ia.)-<.  (Ptao.  E«jijd.,c.aa'p. 

■^Dj-hCai.  Omam^  iii.,  luj-f.  (Sjmp.,  ii.,  n.)-8.  (S^ 
i^^l^™™**  Ancient  Tum,  i„  «.>—«.  (Sen., 

».— See  Becker,  Chuiklei,  rol.  f.,  p.  4W ;  p, 
wi^^?"^  °*  *«^HBii.f  CB  Aacieiit 
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ion,  which  gave  wigin  to  the  lenn  BardocwtdiuM. 
"  libumici  cucalli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.* 

•CU'CUMIS,  the  encumber.  (Vid.  Colocti(th> 
and  SicTi.) 

•CUCURBTTA,  the  Gourd.  (Kid.  CoLocYNrns.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  any  wild  animal,* 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  veliua  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,* and  appaienUy  i^nooymouB  with  gaUnu* 
or  galerieubi».* 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  rest  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulderB, 
as  described  by  Virgil.*  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,^  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  euda, 
which  was  the  cap  itself ;  that  is,  a  paiticnlar  kind 
of  galea.  {Vid.  Gxhmx.)  The  fdlowing  repcesen- 
tation  of  a  cudo  is  taken  Irnn  Ghoul's  Cssfrawn. 
da  AncienM  Romaita,  1581. 


CUXEUS  or  CTI'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  bii^est  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  3tO  ampborx,  or  1 18  gallons 
7-646  pints. 

"  Est  et,  hia  decia  fttem  amficit  ampkora  iwtra, 
CuUeut !  hoc  major  ntdla  eat  iMttntra  tiquorie'" 
CUXEUS  or  GnXLEUS.   {Vid.  Gobiizlu  Ln 
Di  SicAmifl.) 
•CULEX,  the  Gnat   (Fwl.  Comom.) 
OULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchea  of  a  private  habitation  (pid.  Hocsk),  or  the 
offices  atuched  to  a  temple^  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  fer 
the  priesthood.* 

It  signifies  also  a  eonvenienee,  cabinet  i'aieanee, 
Mcesaum,  i^edpov.*'   **  Qumdam  qnotidie,  ut  euiina 

et  eaprile  debent  emondari nnkes  the  oon* 

jectare  of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  aiale  el  eaprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  Ai- 
neral  pyre,  or  of  the  huatun,  on  or  in  which  the  vi- 
ands of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed.**  Com- 
pare an  anonymous  poet  in  Cattdeet. 

"  Ntgue  in  aiUiuan  el  uneta  cem^Ualui 
D^eaque  dtma  aordadaa 
in  whifdt  eenee  it  coneiqKmdB  with  the  Greek  liv- 
rpo.'* 

GULIX  (iriJXtf.  dim.  nJibrKV.  mJUoMtw),  a  com- 
mon Greek  drinking-cup,"  caJled  by  the  Romans 
fo/ti.   The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 


1.  188.)— a.  (Sa.  luL,  Tiii.,  «5  i  «Ti.,  «.)-<.  (Myb., 
Ti„  so.)— 4.  (Viw.,  JBb.,  Til.,  «88.)-S.  (Prontin.,  Stralgrm, 
rv.,  Tii.,  St.)— 6.  (Xn.,  Tii.,  Mfl.)— 7.  <Pol7b.,  t  c.)— 8.  (RImm. 
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enpB  or  TMseh,'  bat  was  generally  restricted  to 
mwH  ^nking-cnps  nsed  at  Byniposia  and  on  rini- 
lar  ooeasions  {fv  hdv  ol  irat6tc  fUKpttti  xfi^tft  mxri 
hnfoKoi^iv*).  Tbe  kvXi(  is  frequeDtly  seen  fs 
pamtiogs  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
aofenes,  and  whea  emptr,  ia  nsually  hdd  uprigbt  br 
one  of  its  handles,  «s  afaown  ia  tin  annexed  wood- 
cat.  m 

Atheons*  infbnns  as  that  these  caps  were  om- 
aUy  made  of  earthenware,  and  that  toe  best  kind 
were  mtiKifitetared  in  Attieft  and  AxgoUa. 


The  KOamiag  woadont,  wUoli  la  RAmd  to  Id 
aewsl  articles,  is  taken  from  MjOia/  and 
■ents  a  symposiom.  Three  jronng  and  two  oUer 
men  are  reclining  on  a  conch  (cX^v^),  with  their  left 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (vpoou^a^Mn  or 
mmyKCtvut).  Before  the  couch  are  two  taUes. 
niree  of  the  men  an  haUing  the  mOif  supended 
by  ooe  of  the  handles  to  the  fore>finger;  the  finnk 
holds  a  ^toAf  (vid.  Phiali  );  and  tbe  fifth  a  fulf 
in  one  hand  and  a  j&vt4v  in  the  other.  (Kti.RijTOH.) 
In  the  middle  Eonos  ia  beating  the  Q^aoum.* 


UULPA.  Tbe  general  notion  of  damcom,  and 
tbe  nature  of  dolos  mains,  are  most  oooveniently 
CK^ained  under  this  bead. 

Dam  nam  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  iUegally  (iiyKna,  L  e.,  con- 
trs^'iM);  for  this  is  tbe  meaning  of  injuria  in  tbe 
actio  damni  injuris  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
iiguria,  in  this  sense,  mnst  not  be  confounded  with 
tin  actio  iqioriaivm.*  Hus  damnom,  injoria  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  duua  mains ; 
Ibr  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malni  is 
casual  (eonu),  and  tbe  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  ia  feet,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damagadoneby 
^tm  to  another  man's  [noperty,  except  on  tbe  gnnmd 
of  eootract,  or  on  the  groond  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dohu. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dohis  can  be  Xakok  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  q>eeies  coipe  and  do- 
Ids,  tbou^  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  mains  is  thus  defined  by  La  boo  :* 
"  Dolus  malua  eat  omnia  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  ciicumTeniendnm,  ftUeadum,  dectpiendnm 
aherum  adbilnta  **  Dolna  mains,  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  tbe  erU  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilios,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
leagne  in  the  prctorsfaip,'  laboois  under  the  delisct 
of  the  definition  of  iServius,  which  is  criticised  by 
labeo.*  This  seems  to  be  tlie  Aqnilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  tbe  action  of  ddua  malus  in  all  ca- 
ses of  dolus  mains  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.* 

It  is  generally  ooosidered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
ther an  act  of  commission  or  omisaion ;  and  that  an 
act  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  A  not 
coming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach  very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dtrio  proxima.  But  the  chanctenstic  of  culpa  is 
omission.    It  ia  true  that  the  dammim,  which  ia 


I.  (Hnod.,  ir.,  70.)— 9.  (Xra.,  87111PM.,  il.,  (xi.,  p. 
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necessary  to  constitute  tbe  culpa,  is  the  cooaeqaeiM 
of  Bome  act ;  but  the  act  denves  its  colpose  (dur- 
aeter  from  an  act  cnnitted ;  otherwise  it  mi^  bo 
casoK;  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  (negligeniia),  or  omissio  diligeotic,^ 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  tbe  person  cbatpa 
with  culpa  bound  to  loolc  after  the  mteiea  o(  anrthj 
er,  or  to  nae  diligentla.  Tban  is  no  snch  (eaosl 
obligation,  but  there  is  audi  oNigation  ia  pvi^ 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis, 
sima.  X.ata  culpa  "  est  nimia  negligentia,  n  est, 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."*  lfi 
one  man  iignred  the  property  of  another  by  ^ 
cardessness,  he  waa  ahrays  bound  to  nuke  |oo4 
the  damage  (damnum  pmtaR).  Snch  nupa  vai 
not  Mm,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  to 
sign,  but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  w 
person  charged  with  it.  , 

Levis  culpaisnegiigeooeof  a  smaller  d^iee,  Bin 

tbe  reaponsibUity  in  such  case  arises  from  contnA 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  wswenw 
for  iiOuiy  caused  to  the  |m>pertj  of  anoth^  v] 
smne  omtBoon,  which  a  earefiU  penos  couh  a 
might  have  prevented.  Tar  instance,  in  the  cue 
of  a  thing  lent  (md.  Commodatdm),  a  nuia  n»» 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  nuQ 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  ^ 
pa  if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  doue  all  lo" 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  kMS  « 
damage.  Levissuna  culpa  came  witbiii  the  mMi- 
ingof  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  a, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  ntan's  propei^ 
through  the  conduct  of  another.  Sar  want  of  «kIi 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take, * 
culpa,  and  therefore  puni^iable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  fteqoently  in  the  Lat- 
in writers  in  a  great  variety  at  meanings ;  but  tbe 
diaracteristic  of  snch  meaninga  is  "  carelessness 
or  "  oe^ect."  Henoe  may  be  ei^lained  tbe  ]»■ 
sage  ofHonee,*  v 

"  Pott  lieeUiiu  ma  culpa  fetaremagutraf' 
wfaibh  meana  to  hare  no  maeMex  at  all,  or,  as  tk 
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j^af  tta  CTptanatioB  frafted  on  tbia  Mdudiom,  la 
mil  c^jNBad  tnr  the  abaordtty  of  BanttoT**  emeu* 
Mm  cf  capa  te 

ttttu,  EmL  emiittr;  m  aontbem  Gennanr,  kal- 
ib;  fmck,  mmChm;  Greek,  fuxatpa,  Mtnrlt,  or 
«^^),  a  kaife  with  oaly  one  edge,  which  fonned  a 
Mnigbt  bne.  The  Uade  was  p^itted  and  tta  back 
ornd.  Il  «M  eaed  for  a  varied  of  porpoaea, 
ta«liM^tekOlB«anioida,either  iB  the  alaegfa- 
MFteOtt,  w  ]■  Inetiiig.  or  at  the  altan  of  the  goda . ' 
Henoe  Ihe  expreaaioos  hmm  ad  euttnat  tmirt, 
■lo  bo;  an  €«  for  tiM  paqtoae  of  alaagfatering  it  ;"■ 
mrAeaitnUapat,  "be  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  Tietin  dragged  to  the  altar  ;"*  te  ad  <mI- 
inui/«e>rt, "tobeoomeabeMiariDs."*  Fiemaome 
tf  UMpaaaagea  abcre  referred  to,  h  would  appear 
flat  the  eofter  we  earned  in  a  kind  of  iteAh. 
ni  prieit  -myt  eMdaeted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  Tietim  buooMlf ;  but  ooe  of  his  minlstri, 
Totaled  far  that  porpoee,  who  was  called  either  by 
lie  genenl  name  mnnaler,  or  the  more  specific  fof* 
er  aimpw.*  A  tombstooe  of  a  cidtrartaa  is  still 
extui,  and  apon  it  two  eultri  are  rqnesented,* 
eUcftiRoc^m  m  the  aoaezed  woodoitt. 
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The  UBM  cotter  was  also  qi^ied  to  raaora*  and 
kiiefae»kiivea.*  That  in  these  cases  the  colter 
«u  difEocnt  from  those  above  repreuenled,  and 
most  imlMd^y  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  Qied  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
V38  alwtTi  distingttiahed  from  the  common  culter 
hf  tctae  epithet,  as  culter  tomoriut,  aUta-  ajqutnO'- 
rit.  Fraii^nives  were  also  caUed  coltri ;  but  they 
vcie  of  a  smaller  kind  (euUelU),  and  made  of  bone 
«  nwy.*  Cotamella.  who"  gives  a  veiy  minnte 
teo^icioo  of  a  falx  vimtoria,  a  knife  for  luruning 
*iDes,  Bays  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
iiodle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
t;  u  an  ordinary  cutter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
iog  a  straight  ^le.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
to  be  need  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cnt  off 
*luch  Rqaired  a  hard  pieaaore  of  the  hand  on  the 
katfe.  Tte  name  culter,  wbiob  was  alao  qiplied  to 
tbe  ahzrp  and  pointed  lion  df  the  idoogfa,"  ia  still 
asiat  m  English,  in  the  form  amita-f  to  daaignale 
the  same  thing.   (Kid.  Abxtkch,) 

The  e3|ifession  M  ctibncm  or  in  cui/ro  coUoeote*'' 
Gpifaa  placed  in  a  perpendicalar  position. 

CULTIU'RIUS.   (Vid.  Cdltm.) 


1.  On^S-  48  SenboDin*,  Conpoa.  Med.,  IS.— Swt.,  Oe- 

l«»^<.-fW»,  B«d.,  L,ii.,  Titf.,0«o^.,Ui.,4g^-Ofid, 

U  tL,  :i-)~t.  (Sawc-  Bp-  8J.y~6.  (Saat.,  Ctlir.,  Sl>— «. 
(anin^lK:^t-,Td.iL,p.HO,No.ll.)— 7.  (Ck^Off.U., 
7.-^^a,  A,  a*.— PMiMt.,  Sot-  lOS.)— ft  (Tkh»  »p.  Vm., 
In.,  mi-t-tCalmMlt-iit,  14,49.— niii.,zti.,S9.—8afl>«>e. 
fllHia  (i*^  «».)-iL  CRbb,  B.      ZTts.,  16,  48^-11.  (Vi- 


^dnamTM  or  CrMTNUM  {K6fuvw\  "  Camf& 
an  umbeQiferDos  plant,  of  annnal  duration,  found  wQd 
in  I^iypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme* 
maral  for  the  aake  of  its  agreeaUe  aromatic  ftuit, 
,whidi,Uke  that  of  earaw^,  dOl,  anise,  dee.,  possess- 
es w^mailced  stimulating  aiid  carminative  prop- 
erties." The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  i^epaiing  yhst  was 
termed  thecmnantUvm  is  given  byApicioB.^^inking 
a  deooctifm  at  cumin  prod  need  pa^iess,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  die  *<  exnm»  ernmitatm-'** 
Fhay*  says  it  was  reported  that  the  usoitdes  For- 
cins  Litfro,  a  fiunons  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  be  had  con< 
Iraoted  from  hu  studies.*  The  ancients  osed  to 
place  cninin  on  the  t^le  in  a  mull  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  peotirious  were  ^taring  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  aioae  the  expressions  KVfuwmpiorjK, 
**&  sfditter  of  eomin-seed,"  analogous  to  Kopdafitry- 
X6^,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latia 
atminutetar,  to  denote  a  aordid  and  miserly  pn^ 
son.*  It  can  admit  irf'no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
tiist  the  K^fuvov  iiupw  of  Dioeoorides,  whiiA  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  H^poerates  and  Galen, 
waa  the  CwMnmii  cymmtrn,  L.  Of  the  two  varie* 
ties  ef  tlw  sOj^uMW  t^pm  deeeribed  Inr  Diosoorides, 
the  flrat,  aeonding  to  MatthJolns  and  Spreng^  ia 
the  I^gaeia  eununoider,  L. ;  the  other,  most  proba» 
biy,  the  N^tUa  arvenm,  or  wikL  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NEUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  parpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldieia  called  it  a  caput  pordnum,  or 
pig;sliead. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  **foifez"  or  diears, 
a  BUoe  given  to  a  bf>dy  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  £e  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops,*  The  name  cuneos  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seata  in  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  eonverse  to  the  centre  af  the  theatre,  and  di- 
verge towarcb  the  external  walla  of  the  building, 
with  passagea  between  each  compartment. 

CUNrCuLUS  (intivouac).  A  mme  or  passage 
aoder  groand  was  so  called,  from  its  FesembUitce  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.   Thus  Martial^  says, 

**  OaMda  m  e^MiM  AsMore  annelid  stOriMt 
Monttnvit  taeitu  AwfiAw  Ob  sia#." 

Fidentt  and  Veil  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  .the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.'  Niebnhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hudly  any  authentic  instance 
of  atown  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  siqvoaea  that  the  togend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  means  o£  a  mine,  by 
whidi  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

•CU^ICULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  tba 
Greek  Swiirovc.   (Vid.  Dastppb.) 

*CUNrLA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds :  1.  The  Satita  is  also 
caltod  iSsAuvM,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  (Fi^ 
TnniBaA.}— 3.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
{Vid.  OaiOAinrs.)— 8.  The  GaUinaua  is  the  sMoe 
with  €Smn3tg0t  or  Flea-bane.'* 

*CUPRESSU8  (mnfptffffof),  the  Cypress,  or  Cit- 
ynuua  SefKpemnnMy'L.  Tbe  pypress  was  a  fune- 
real 4ree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  idaced  at  the  doors  of  deceased  pers(Hia. 
It  was  oooserarated  to  FInto,  b^nse,  according  to 
popular  belief  when  oooe  out,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  waa  abo  aecaatomed  to  he  placed  around 
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the  AiMnl  pOet  of  tlM  uoUe  uA  mfthr.  Ito 
dark  fottage  tiM  gave  it  a  raneml  air.* 

•CUPRUM,  Copper.   ( Kuj.  ^«  and  Cui«oa.) 

CURA.   (Vid.  CvBATOR.) 

CURATE'LA.   (Kii  CoBAtot.) 

CURATIO.   (Fid.  CoaAToa.) 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  tine  at  mbeitas,  eray 
RomaB  qitBKa  wu  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  whicb  might  be 
ifljurioiu  to  bim.  The  time  when  pubeitas  was  at- 
tained waa  a  matter  of  dispute ;  socne  fixed  it  at 
the  CMDmmcemeDt  of  the  age  of  procreatioa,  and 
Bomeatlbe ageof Ararteen.*  lo all traaaactioPB by 
the  bnpabeii  it  waa  neceasaiy  fat  the  metoritas  of 
the  talor  to  be  interposed.  (Vid.  AvcvoniTis,  Tv< 
TOB.)  Witit  the  age  of  puberty,  the  yontb  attained 
the  capacity  of  eontraoiing  marriage  and  beooming 
a  p^ilamiiias :  he  was  liable  to  military  Berrice, 
and  entitled  to  rote  in  the  comitia ;  and,  conaist- 
eotly  with  this,  be  was  freed  from  the  control  ^  a 
tutor.  Females  who  hnd  attained  the  Bge*of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kmd  <tf  totda,  wbidi 
is  ez^aioed  in  its  proper  jdace.   ( Fid.  Tdtbla.) 

With  the  attahuneot  of  the  age  of  pabeity  by  a 
Roman  youth,  erery  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depend  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  pubuo  offices,  and  there  waa  no 
rule' about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  (Fid.  ^dilbs,  p.  S5.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  gire  some 
legal  potecttOB  to  yoong  persons,  niko,  owhig  to 
tbieir  tender  agOi  were  liable  to  be  oveneac)^ ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  tiiis  object  waa  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  princi[de  trf  liiU  legal  capacity 
bf^ng  attained  with  the  age  puberty.  This  wga 
accomriished  by  the  toz  Plaetmia  (the  true  luune  '■ 
of  the  Kz,  as  SaTigiur  has  shown),  the  date  of  which , 
Is  not  known,  thoufj^i  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautua  wrote.^  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, Uiose  abOTo  and  iBoae  Maw  twenty-five  years 
of  age  (maurcv  vigiaii  fumfus  smiu},  whence  a 
peraon  tmder  the  last«ienti(KMd  age  waa  MKuetinMB 
•imi4y  called  mnor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  nnder  twenty-fire  years  of  age 
against  all  frand  {doltu).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  audi  a  Iraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
ficnm,*  tbwigh  the  offeooe  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  Aill  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
ofaetton.  Tlie  pumdmioit  fixed  by  the  lex  Hsto- 
ite  waa  iffObaUy  a  pecuniary  peualty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rigfats.  The  minor  who  bad  been  fraudulcoitly  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  againat  an  action  a  plea  of  the  lex  Pte- 
toiia(sxMp^J^PIc(or»«).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  Arther  proTided  that  any  perscn  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
oes  of  the  Plaetona  lex,  if  the  miiMir  was  aided  and 
assisted  In  such  deahng  by  a  coiator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract  i  for  the 
minor  had  fidl  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  bosi- 
oeas  of  the  eurator  was  merdy  to  prevent  his  being 
deftaoded  or  surprised. 

The  prstorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  PlstdHa,  by  protecting  minms  gen- 
*  eiBlly  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injuhous  to 
them.   This  was  done  by  tlie  "  in  integrum  restitn- 
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scriptioB,  not  only  on  the  gnnndoffraad,bittaaa 
oonsideration  of  all  the  oironmstmees  of  Uw  cue. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  minor  to  nuke  appb. 
cation  to  the  prvtor,  either  daring  his  miDoiitj  or 
within  me  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  daisKdag 
restitntiot  aUmitatioa  ptebaUyfouMMaaOBlBi 
Itetaria.  ThepmrisiaasoftyslezwmtlniH 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jc^a^ 
ina  of  tiie  prvtor,  and,  aooordiu^,  we  find  varr 
few  traces  of  the  Plistoriao  law  in  the  Ronaa  joiisti. 

Ulpian  and  his  oonlemporatieB  speak  of  ado- 
leaoentes,  under  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  boni 
under  the  gwrnd  direi^ion  and  advke  of  eon. 
tores,  as  a  Botoriooa  princi^  of  law  at  dui  lime.' 
The  eataUiahinent  of  this  genertl  nds  it  sttr9» 
ted  br  CapitoUnoB*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurdiiu, 
in  a  paaaage  which  has  givm  rise  to  modi  dig- 
cussion.   we  shall,  however,  adi^  the  exfiak- 
tkm  of  Savigny,  whidi  is  as  fidhiwB :  Up  to  Ae 
tine  of  Maiena  Amettns  there  were  auj  6m 
easea  or  Unda  of  eoratela:  1.  That  lAkh  *ai 
founded  on  the  lex  n«t(ma,  by  which  a  minvvko 
wished  to  rater  into  a  eontmet  with  anotber,  aM 
the  pr»tor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oc- 
casion of  the  petition  (rtdUta  etaua).   One  (rigeet 
of  ttie  afipUcatiou  was  to  save  the  other  ooDtraoing 
party  from  aU  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  ccn» 
qnence  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  AnMher 
was  the  benefit  of  the  a[qriieant(themin(H');  forio 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  hjm,  exo^  wnh 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator*  ("Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria :  metuunt  6redeFe  oouks").  8.1116 
curatda,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  b 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  called  "  prodigoi.'' 
S.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  bdsg  of  usKnnd 
mind,  "demens,**  "fturiosna."   In  both  die 
mentioned  cases  prarision  was  made  either  b;  the 
law  or  by  the  prastor.   Cnratorea  who  were  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  {ratoi  wst 
Cfdled  bonorarii.   A  furiosns  and  piodigiu,  vbti- 
ever  might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  csn 
of  their  agnaU  by  the  bw  of  the  Twdve  Tibln- 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  tppanl- 
ment  ot  a  curator,  the  jnraetor  named  one.  Coi-- 
tores  SHWinted  by  a  consul,  prtetor,  or  govenwr  of 
a  province  (praaei),  were  not  genertiij  reqaired  lo 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  haring 
chosen  aa  fit  persons  for  the  office.  Wbat  the  lei 
Plntoria  required  for  particular  traosactione,  the 
Emperor  AnreUns  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  ol- 
nore,  without  exception,  and  without  aay  apecw 
grounds  or  reasons  (nm  reddtttt  emm$),  woe  n- 
quired  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  invesu- 
gatioDs  into  the  cnratela  of  mioorB  afta  the  eoniu- 
tution  of  M.  Aureliua.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  ton* 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  eomj^Me  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  mmor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  si^icstii^ 
to  the  prator  for  that  purpose :  be  had  the  lisbt  of 
proposmg  a  person  aa  curator,  but  the  pnaormigbl 
reject  Uie  person  proposed.  The  curator,  on  beiDK 
appointed,  had,  without  the  conconrenoe  ttf  die  nu- 
nor.  aa  comiriete  pomr  over  the  minor's  propetty 
as  the  tutor  had  op  to  the  age  of  puber^.  HeeooU 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  prc^ierty,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  Bnt  it  vts 
only  the  property  which  the  i^tor  intrusted  to  haa 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  m 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  heron 
he  differed  frcnn  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
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jtapaij  oT  the  pofRlluB.   If  it  was  intMided  that 
ite  curator  sboald  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
woor  aoquind  after  the  curator's  af^intment,  bj 
«iU  or  qihenrise,  a  special  application  for  this  por^ 
pose  «u  aeoessary.   Tbos,  as  to  the  pn^rty 
wtiieb  wBi  plsced  uoder  the  care  of  the  curator, 
bMh  u  leganlB  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
de^  the  mDor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
irodiguB :  kisBcts  in  relatioD  to  sach  matters,  with- 
OBt  the  Gsntor,  were  void.    But  the  legal  capacity 
ofthemiaor  toooBtraet  debts  was  not  affected 
ibe  appotnuaeal  of  a  curator,  and  he  ought  be  sued 
00  hia  contract  eillier  during  his  minority  or  after. 
.\or  WBs  ibere  any  UMxmuateiicy  in  this  :  the  minor 
tDuld  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  rirtue  of  the 
power  of  the  cdratw,  and  the  preserration  of  his 
property  tfnriog  minority  was  the  object  of  the  ca- 
ntor's af^mment.   But  tlie  minor  woald  have 
b«eD  d^Ted  of  aH  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  cooJd  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract. 
The  coDtract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
firms,  and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
a^uQst  the  mioor,  he  bad  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  he  adrc^ted 
{ni.  AiN»no>  it  was  neeoBsazy  to  hare  the  oonaent 
oT  tiie  cancor.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  ao- 
thorilies  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
gecessaiy  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
Boi  bj  the  nancipatio  or  in  jure  oessio ;  but  it  may 
be  uMf  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
oooU  act  oQaooh  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
hit  ooueat,  iriiidi,  in  the  oaae  somnsed,  wooM  be 
anally  to  Oie  anctoritaa  of  the  tutor.  Bat  it 
vould  difl^T  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
tk  anettRitaa,  necessary  to  the  completion  the 
Itgal  act,  bat  merely  necessary  to  remoTe  all  legal 
tb^e&ioQs  to  it  when  completed. 

The  etua  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  onaound 
B^,  as  tbeady  obserred,  awed  its  origin  to  the 
In^s  of  the  Twelve  TaUea.  The  techntoal  word 
for  3  pcTKB  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twdve  Tables 
u/snonu,  which  is  equivalent  to  dtmetu  ;  and  both 
vonia  are  distinguished  from  iiuoaw.  Though  /»- 
Ttf  implies  w^aue  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
■nMl  imicabfy,  tttere  was  do  l^al  difference  be- 
twaa  the  two  leinis,  bo  &r  as  cmcemed  the  cura. 
'usM  ia  aeidy  weakness  of  Daderatanding  {ttui- 
Ww  cputaatia,  id  tat,  tanitate  twcare*'),  and  it  was 
not  prorided  Sor  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables. 
Id  later  times,  the  pnetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
P^rsooi  wtuse  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelwe  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
Pilla-  ICttanefiwe,  a  pu|Hllu8  was  of  unsound  mind, 
tlie  tmorwas  hia  enmor.  If  an  agnatua  was  the 
i^ior  of  a  fintoms,  he  bad  Uie  power  of  alienating 
propaty  of  the  forioens.*  The  prodigus  only 
HttLved  a  coratorapon  application  being  made  to  a 
Eiiatratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
{|r>uiHUiced  against  him  {ei  bonie  inlcrdiclum  est*). 
TufannoftheiDterdictiowaathtis:  "Quandotibi 
pttema  avitaque  nequitia  toa  disperdis,  liber- 
(»q3E  toos  mi  egestatem  perducis,  oh  earn  rem  tibi 
n  re  osamercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
K'%a5  coDtiniied  till  the  interdict  was  dissolved. 
Ii  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
iha  It  Wis  limited  lo  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
chiiaa;  bat  peihaps  this  was  uot  so. 

It  win  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatner  amOatity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
ai«l  a  csator,  an  easential  dlsUnction  lies  in  this, 
^  ^'^f^WOT  *M  ^lecially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
tkovgh  in  the  case  of  a  furiosos  he  must  also 
have  faeca  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
MPst.  cfcwBse,  be  legally  qualified  for  bis  functions, 


and  be  was  booed,  when  ^pointed,  to  accept  the 
duty,  nnlese  he  had  some  legal  exemption  (excuta- 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 

'Hte  word  cura  hfls  also  other  legal  s^licatlons : 
1 .  Cura  banorum,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt- 
or, which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
3.  Cvra  hrmorum  et  vetUris,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  S.  Cu- 
ra kereditaiit,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
herea  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatie  jaeentu,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
9.  Cura  bonorum  abtentu,  in  the  case  of  prt^ierty 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
ofiL 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.* 

CURATOllES  were  rabtie  officers  of  varioaa 
kinds  ander  the  Itoman  Emjure,  sereral  of  whan 
wen  first  established  by  Augnstos."  The  most  ini- 
portant  of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  CusAToxBs  Alvei  XT  RiPAKDM,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.*  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  ti;tle  of  oomites. 

II.  CtrxATOBEs  Annoh^  who  porehased  com 
and  oil  fisr  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  email 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  citratora  emendi  fnmtnti  et  dei,  and  OfT&iiat 
and  eXowviM.*  Their  office  belonged  to  the  persons 
tia  vumera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
tnre  of  a  perscm's  private  property ;  hot  the  eozatores 
reoetred  from  the  state  a  suffioieat^aum  at  money 
to  purchase  the  reqoiied  amount* 

in.  CcBATOBia  Aqvaxdh.  (Fill.  Aqu  Dootos, 
p.  75.) 

IV.  CoBAToxEB  KALXHoixn,  who  had  the  eare 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  keieTtdaria,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  penoas  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  Irat  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  penonatia  munera.* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

V.  CcKAToxBfl  LoDOBtm,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  iMiblic  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  bave 
been  usuaUy  appointed  to  this  office.*  In  inscrip- 
tions, they  are  usually  called  atraterea  mtmeriM  gkf 
diatorii,  &c. 

VI.  CuBATOBSa   Of-BKVH   PVBLICOXUM,  WhO  bsd 

the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aqueducts,  &c.,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessaty  repairs  to  them.  Tlwir 
duties,  under  ^e  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
ediles  and  censors.  (FitL  Cxnsobks,  p.  289.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.* 

VII.  CoBATOBKs  RxQioNtrM,  vbo  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


1.  (Ton  dMn  Stteti  dw  Htadojlhrigra,  ZmtKhrift.,  x.— S»> 
TiniT,  Von  Benif,  Ac,  p.  lOS^-Gmiu,  i.,  107.— Ulp.,  Fn«-r 
xii.— DirkHn,  Uebenicht,  Ac,  Tab.  r.,  Frig.  7.— M»ckeldBy, 
LehAndk  dn  Iientigen  ROmitcheti  RecHt*.— Ttubant,  8 )-■«"■ 
dM  Pudskten-Recbti.— MuezoU,  Lehrbnch,  Ac—A  rcfoimM 
to  theMUithoritiMiriU  enabla  tha  rmler  to  cany  hit  invMlin- 
tioiu  fartlier,  and  to  Bnpplr  what  ii  pnipowly  <»niu»d  ™ 
ftboTB  iketch.)— t  (Sum.,  Oeur.,  87.)— 3.  (Dw.  «,  tit.  13.)— 
4.  (Dir.  50,  tit  3,  a.  18,  4  6.)— 5.  (Dig.  30,  tit.B,  «.  ft,  *  5.)-«. 
(Dig.  80,  til.  4,  a.  18,  4  » ;  tit.  8,  a.  »,  4  7.— Heineoc.,  Ai*q. 
RoS.,  iii.,  15,  (Oram,  Inaerip.,  tJo.  3«0, 44ili.^-8.  (T^ 

anip..  No.  M,  1500,  SSTt) 
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maiSm  the  emperon,  and  viam  doty  It  was  to  inre- 
Tent  all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respectiTe 
diatnets.  Thia  office  was  first  institated  by  Angue- 
tua.^  There  were  oaoally.twu  officers  of  thia  Idnd 
for  each  dntrict ;  Alexander  Se Tenia,  however, 
•iqwara  to  haTe  appointed  onty  one  for  each ;  but 
theae  were  persons  of  ooDsalar  ranlc,  who  were  to 
have  jurMictioQ  in  conjanctioo  with  the  prvfectua 
urbi.*  We  are  told  that  Marcos  Antoninus,  among 
other  Tftgwlationa,  gare  special  directiona  that  the 
euntOTB*  regionnm  should  either  poniah,  or  bring 
befim  the  prKfeetua  urbi  for  paikisbiiient,  all  pep 
•ons  who  exacted  *om  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.* 

VIII.  CoajLTOBCs  RxiriTiLicA,  also  called  Lo- 
nnjm,  who  adtniniatered  the  landed  property  of 
maaieipia.*  XJlpan  wrote  a  ec^aiate  work,  D«  Of- 
fide  Gtrataru  Reipuitiea. 

IX.  CvBAToaia  Viian.  (FU.  Via.) 
KYRBEIS  (c^ir).  (VU.  AxoNBB.) 
CU'RIA.   (F«i.  CnaiJt.) 

CUfLlJE.  The  accounts  which  hsTe  oome  down 
to  US  of  the  early  ages  of  Rcnne,  represent  the 
boigbera  or  pn^r  citizens  (the  poptdu»  of  the  An- 
Bals)  to  have  been  originally  diruled  into  three 
tribM,  the  Ranuies,  Titienses,  and  Looerea.*  {Vid. 
Tbibub.)  Each  of  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curie  (^rpUu)  or  warda,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  btter  was  tbbrty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curis  was  formed  of  gentee  or 
booses,  the  families  oonatituting  which  were  not 
necasaUy  related ;  just  as  at  Athena  the  yew^rai 
or  mendwra  of  a  y6v<K,  also  called  ^uyd^rec, 
were  no  way  akin,  iHit  bore  thia  name  soloy  io  oon- 
seqaeoca  of  their  union.*  Bionysioa*  farther  in- 
forma  ub  that  Romulus  divided  the  curie  into  de- 
cada,  t.  e.,  decads  (tf  gentea  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  w«'e  officera  called  decuriona :  each  of 
tiie  three  tribes,  tbenkin,  waa  originally  composed 
of  one  hondred  gentea  (vii.  Gbhs);  and  as  in  the 
oH  legion  the  three  eentinieB  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribea,  ao  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  nnmber  of  curie.  We 
teed  not,  bowerer,  infer  from  thia  that  the  number 
«f  Boidiers  in  each  century  waa  alwaya  a  hundred.* 

The  curitB  whoae  namea  have  come  down  to  us 
■re  only  aerai:  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faueia  or 
Saueia,  Tatteoais,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  end  Vellta. 
Aeoording  to  Livy,*  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  S^ine  women  carried  off  during  Uie  consualia ; 
according  to  Varro,"  from  their  leaders  (Avipet  iiy€- 
fuves),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Epooymi 
oUiers.  again,  connect  them  witti  the  neighbouring 
places.'*  The  poetic^  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  <Hie  time  no 
emaaiHum,  or  right  of  intennaniage,  exitted  between 
tiie  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  imioa  would, 
of  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curie  had  a  president  (curio), 
who  perlbrmed  the  sacred  rights,  a  partioipatiou  in 
which  served  aa  a  bosd  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers.** The  curiones  themsdvea,  fbnning  a  college 
^tbirtjr  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
tHoxinuu.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met  for  rdigioos  and  other  paiposes.**  But, 
besides  the  halls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
Bbo  other  emlK  at  Home  naed  fox  a  variety  of  por- 
poaea:  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Salionun,  on  the 

1.  (SoM.,  OrtaT.,  SO.)— 9.  (LmpnA^  Alex.  Sev.,  S3.)— S. 
(Jul.  Cuhtol.,  M.  Anton.,  IS.)— 4.  (Dif .  SO,  tit.  8.  a.  9,  4  S ;  1, 
tit.  14,  ■.  37.)— 3.  (Lit.,  z.,  0.)— «.  (NMbabr,  HiM.  Rom.,  i., 
311,  tnsd.)— 7.  (iL,  7.)— 8.  (Vuro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  Ub.  it.— Ar- 
mU,  Hi«t.  Rom.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  aS.)-».  (i.,  13.}— 10.  (Dioan.  iL, 
4T.)— It.  (NI«biUir,  KM.  Hob.,  L.all,  tnnd.)  — IS.  (RBL, 
BaB.)-13.  (Diony^U^TiMJ— 1^  (DisiVB.,  IL,  ItJ 


Palatine  ;*  (rf"  the  Curia  CaUhn,  on  the  Cifitolige, 
aaid  to  have  been  so  caBed  from  calm,  bernae  the 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  peoole  tiie 
number  of  days  between  the  lulenda  and  the  noui 
of  each  month.  ■  But  the  most  inqKntant  of  aS 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  genmfly  met ;  boiw. 
times  aimi^y  called  curia,  sometimes  diBtiDgaisbed 
by  the  epithet  Hoatilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tullua  Hoatilina.  This,  however,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Aogostot  eieded 
aoother,  to  which  he  gave  uw  name  of  Gwia  JnBi, 
though  ft  was  still  oceaalonaUy  called  tlie  Cira 
HoetUia.* 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  wiD  be  aware  tint  ihe 
conn  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  carporaliitts) 
were  formed  of  the  original  butghera  of  the  teiee 
patrician  tribes,  whoae  general  aaseml^  nt  Uie 
oomitia  eoriata,  and  whose  lepreaentttivesinigiBtl- 
ly  formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  TVy 
were,  in  Act,  essentially  ezclusire  bodies,  in  vboN 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  pn^y  of 
thestate;  forUieplebs  which  grew  up  aroonl  them, 
formed  as  it  vras  of  Tariona  elements,  but  not  in- 
doded  in  the  cnriK,  had  fi»  along  time  no  share  in 
the  govemmetrt  of  the  state  or  its  propeit;.  On 
own  country,  befcre  the  alteiation  hi  tbetawireh- 
ting  to  the  (hmchise  and  municipal  govennnent,  st> 
hibited  a  parallel  to  thia  state  of  thmca  Thefice- 
men  in  many  instances  rajoyed  the  Jhmchise,  ind 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boiw^ 
though  th^  unprivileged  feUow-catiieos  often  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  namben  and  iallneiiee.  Bnt  H 
ia  the  natara  of  aU  exdnaive  eorpotations  to  decline 
in  power  and  ereiything  else :  and  so  it  vas  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  agee  of  the  Republic,  tbe 
curie  and  their  oomitia  were  Utile  more  ibin  i 
name  and  a  form.   The  titUaio  carta,  under  tbe  on- 
perora,  seems  to  show  that  to  bekmg  to  a  cDriins 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advaolaxe,  bat  i 
burden.* 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a 
ny  in  oppontton  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  (^>^ 
Colonic,  p.  S8S.)   Respecting  the  etymtdc^  c^tto 
word,  see  Cokitii,  p.  S96. 

CURIATA  COMITIA.    (F«i.  Comru.) 

CURIO,  {va.  cv^ijt.) 

KYR10S  (jmput)  atgnifies  general^  tbe  peraa 
that  waa  responsible  for  tiie  wetfore  vS  aaeh  ntoaj 
ben  of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  inc^ 
ble  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  tax  instance,  vat 
Dors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fattteni 
^erefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  in^ 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  wouH 
all  bear  Uiis  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarioos  funo 
tiona  exerdaed  Yrj  them  in  behalf  of  the  re^Kcun 
objects  of  their  care.  Hie  qnalifteations  A 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  1 
one  class,  designated  by  tbe  term  K.vpu>i,  were 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and.  vhe 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  francbtae  (^tTipi| 
to  enable  them  to  ajqiear  in  the  law-courts  as  ^ 
titb  or  defendants  in  b^alf  of  their  several  da 
gea ;  la  the  case  of  the  xvpioc  being  a  readel 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplU 
by  his  Athenian  patron  {vpotrrdr^).  The  duties  I 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performaiM 
tbe  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pi 
ceedin^  as  to  their  ai^intmeot,  are  mentioned 
der  their  more  nanal  title.   (  Vid,  Epitbopoi.) 

The  bnuneaa  of  those  who  were  more  CBpecii 
designated  gCprnt  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  prot^ 
the  intereata  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  «i 
owB,  or  persona  aeparated  from  their  husbands,  i 
a  eitixen  died  intestate^  leaving  an  oiiAian  daaghl{ 
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fte  SOB,  n*  Ibe  btber,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  11^7  ha  with  a  soffieieat  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  minkge ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
tod  (bit  of  bis  ward,  that  tbe  hosband  made  a  prop- 
er adtjeoteBl  in  retom  for  what  his  bride  bron^t 
kin  ID  tfae  way  of  dower  {imrifi^fia,  Harpocr.)-  In 
ibe  nent  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vste,  it  becante  the  dntj  of  the  Kvpiot  that  bad  be- 
trothed her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  ill  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  hia  repfeoentattves.  If  the  fether  of  the  woman 
bad  died  inteMaU^  wtthont  leaving  snch  relations  as 
■bote  mestioaed  sorviving,  these  duties  devolved 
npoD  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marTyiDg  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.'  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  many  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing lo  a  regnlatioa  of  Solon  ;*  if  it  were  large,  he 
niiiht,  It  mean,  sometimes  eren  take  her  away 
^imskiiiMDd  toiriiom  Bbe  bad  been  mairiedin 
>u£fifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  ber  lather. 

There  were  varions  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orpfcans  against  the  neglect  or  crudty  of  their 
liuoieD ;  as  one  of  Solon's,'  whereby  Ibey  could 
eooipel  tbdr  kinsmen  to  endow  or  many  them ;  and 
tooAer,  wlaefa.  after  their  mairiage,  enabled  any 
Atbeaiaa  lo  bring  an  action  Koxuotfjf,  to  protect 
iheini(aia>t  the  craehy  <^  their  huabands  ;*  and  the 
ircboo  was  speciaDy  intrbsted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  Ibeir  bdialf  upon  all  occasions.*  {Vid.  Cx- 
cons.) 

*CUlUiA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
iftim  of  Ale  meniiuied  by  Solpidna  and  Dioacor- 
idea  (Pii  Ciaaviau.) 

CURSOItES  weie  slaves,  whose  do^  ft  was  to 
nm  befin  the  carriage  of  their  maatos,  for  the 
nan  porpose  as  oor  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  daring  the  tones  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  bare  firet  oome  into  faahion  in  Uie  middle  of  the 
fin)  eeatmy  of  ttie  Christian  ara.  The  idaves  em- 
ploved  fir  this  purpose  ai^iear  to  have  freqaent- 
(rbeeaNnmidians.*  The  word  enrsores  was  also 
allied  to  all  dares  whom  their  mastera  employed  in 
wnriog  letters,  messages,  Ac.' 

CCRSUS.    (Vid.  CiKCDB.  p.  266.) 

^l^RU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
ArisMeandertbe  name  of  iiroJLats.'  Gaza  trans- 
lates ibia  Greek  term  by  Curuca.  Oesaer  inclines 
to  ihe  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  AnihuM  pror 
ituu,  Becbstein. 

CL'RL'XIS  SELLA.  (Vid.  Sklla  CuarUB.) 
.  CURRfS,  Jim.  CURRI'CULUM  (Hpfta),  a  Char- 
^-  »  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
ttw^  iwo-wheeied  vehiclea  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
Hcs  which  were  open  overhead,  thus  difl^ring  from 
csnniiMi,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
iSettS  ftm  the  eimtm.  One  of  the  moat  essen- 
tial artieles  hi  the  construction  of  the  curms  was 
'beimif,  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
iitc*ttr!M8«*ich  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
Jif  Is.  or  at  p.  66, 309,  263.  ( Vid.  Aktyx.)  Another 
•*WeflsaUe  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  {^yt- 
"f  and  aooietimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.** 
"n^oft  of  Jmio  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
ff-^*ijf.  jcalxeof  rffiw").  One  method  of  making 
>4an)t  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
's uJe,  and  tfaas  to  widen  the  base  on  wliich  it 
eyrid.  The  axle  was  finnly  fixed  under  the  body 


1  'Im,  D*  3m  Band.  AtltM.,  p.  It.y-*.  (DMMWth., 
*-'W.MI8.)— a.  (IHoiL  Sio.,xii.,p.We.>-4.  (P«lit.,L«K. 
Aa.  itt>_3^  (Dmorth.,  c.  lUcwt.,  lOTS.)— «■  (Senee,  Ep., 
ff.m -Hatpin  47;  PetToii.,«.)— 7.  {3net..Nw., 
«.-Ti,l_Ttaii^A«ric^«.)— 8.  (H. Ti.,7.>-».  (Ho«., 
ll-*.«;inMUd  br  TtonL  *'&>iam  ute:"  Gmk^  tii., 


of  the  cbanot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  eirranh 
stance,  was  called  vvefmpia,  and  which  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  encloeed  by  the  iimtS.*  Tvt 
(Aiiroc*)  and  pressed  olives  (asucres*}  were  need  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  {kvkXo,  rpoxoi,  rota)  revtdved  npon 
the  axle,*  aa  in  modem  carriages ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pins 
(tfiioXoi)  into  the  extr^ities  of  the  axle  (tUpafm'ia). 
Pelops  obtained  hia  celebrated  victory  over  CEno- 
mans  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelopa,  persuaded  Myrtilua,  the 
diaiikiteer  of  1^  adveraaiy,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  hia  car,  or  to  insot 
one  of  wax.*  She  thoa  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CEnom&ns,  and  then  married  the 
com^neror  in  ^e  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cara  whi(^  were  ftaind  at  F<nnprai: 
"The  wbeds  ligl^  and  dished  much  lilu  the  mod- 
em, 4  feet  8  inebea  diameter,  10  spcAes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end."*  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xent^hon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
b^e.  Atba  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chaiiot,  which  waa  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  were  put  on  again 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.' 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows : 

(fl.)  The  nave,  called  ffA^/*w;,*  ;);oiv«(r,moiM>/u#.* 
The  last  two  terms  are  foundM  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modiua  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
stmistheaed  being  bound  with  an  ixon  lin^ 
edlea  itTti^tpiierov}* 

(b.)  The  spokes,  xvilfiai  (ttteralty,  the  Ugt),  radii. . 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimes  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
(kvk^  5«cr<kvf;/ia"),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
stmeted  by  Vtdcan,  were  of  sUver  {niionm  urgm- 
teas  or<fo»»). 

(e.)  The  felly,  Xtu^."  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  sudi  as  poplar" 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  waa  also  used  for  the  rim  <X 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ- 
cing the  requisite  curvature."  The  felly  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  s^rate  piecses,  called  ares  (d^ 
der'*).  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  thnt,  as 
a  "  wheel  revdvea,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod"  evidently  in- 
tended to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
(tf  four  pieces. 

{d.)  The  tire,  brieoTpov,  eanlkut.  Homer"  Ae- 
scribes  the  chariot  of  Juno  aa  having  a  tire  irf" 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct :  "  Aurea  summa  eur- 
muura  rota.""  The  tire  was  conunonly  of  iron." 

Ail  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chanot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  whidi  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (^ft6(,  temo).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  itB  lower  extremity  to  the  axie,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is 
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by  the  circamstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
•Annder  ((emone  revuliut  axis*).  At  Ihe  other  end 
(iKpo^fuov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (Ift6o}M(\  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
tbove  engrared,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 
(Yid.  JUCDM.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  by  the  Lydians.*  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  cumis  thus 
constructed  was  (ommonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  ii^vytf  lirnoi*  awuptt,*  "gemini  ju- 
gales,"*  "equi  bijuges."* 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
have  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
the  yoke  horses  (Cv>(Oi  Iniroi)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
vap^opof.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasua.  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hard  ;  and,  having  been  stain,  caused  confu- 
Bion,  until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.*  Ginzrot' 
has  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
horses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  In-n-of  irop^opof  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
next  column.)  We  also  observe  traces  passing  be- 


tween  the  two  avrvyet,  and  proceeding  from  thi 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  horw. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attachiog  the  third  orei- 
tra  horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  bigt. 
(Vid.  BioA.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  iriga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  3  cbai- 
iot  and  four  was  called  quadriga  i  in  Greek,  rtrpt- 
opia  or  Tiffptiiiroc. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  Ihe  iva 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  ind 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  meiia  o( 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epiibets 
atipaZot  or  aeipa^pot,  and  funaliM  or  /iiiuniu,  fori 
horse  so  attached.'  The  two  exterior  horses  vert 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  rigbt 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,*  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  ihe 
goal,  which  is  on  his  1eft<band,  restrains  the  neaitsi 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  tlie  right 
hand  {dcfidv  S  avtii  etipaiov  ItrTntv).  In  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  AcUani, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  of 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suetonju 
relates,  "  sinisteriore  funaZi  equo,"  and  ManfUos 
"  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  aicieni 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  represeDt^ 
tions  of  quadrigE,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  which  the  two  middle  horses  {!>  itie^ 
deftdc  Koi  6  filaot  apurrepof')  are  yoked  together  aj 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collan 
(Xc^adva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  mj 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  bj 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  Tbe 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Cancel* 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  througii 


nngStBt  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
terra-cotta  at  Vienna,*    It  represents  a  chariot 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus.  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  pole  an* 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  trt 
trace-horsea  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  are  prancing  on  their  bind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  nuraerow 
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vmb  of  art,  the  cnmis  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
fnr  ttones  wiUmut  either  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 
two  of  ibeai  direrging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  S3  to  the  ^autiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
wbipb  exhibits  Apollo  sarrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
lodiae.  If  the  anraenta  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thiu  hnnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
UhaTe  cbedted  its  speed  by  pulling  np  the  borsesr 
ntd  kanmg  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  tite  bottom  of  the  car  at  ile  hindermost  bor- 
der scrape  the  gioand,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
leem  not  unft^ueotly  to  be  intended  in  antique 
represeotatiOBs. 

The  curms,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  penons,  and  on  tiiis  account  was  called  in 
Greek  dt^nf.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  coarse,  the 
innr.  He  was  called  Irv'oX'Kt  because  he  held  the 
itins,  and  his  companion  irapai66ni;,  from  going  by 
bis  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  wapatBarm  was  often  obliged  to  place  bim- 
Hif  kUiirf  ^  ipitoxiK-  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
^  at  f .  66,  and  in  the  Iliad*  Achilles  himself  stands 
bebiid  Us  ^arioteer  Antomedon.  On  the  other 
hmd,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drire  his 
ORB  nniage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  hia  ira- 
foiiaTK,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (irdp' 
ti  Ma^wr  ^re*),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
vhifk  eoBTeys  Hiaerra,  who  is  in  fiUl  armour.*  In 
net  eans  a  UndneM,  or  eren  a  com|diment,  was 
roofemd  kj  Ae  driTer  opoa  him  wbmn  he  oonve^r- 
cd,  a  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
bc4dtDg  die  reins,  made  Plato  his  wapatSdn);."*  In 
the  noteat  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
■Itick  was  so  celebrated  io  Greek  mythology,  (Eno* 
nana  iatniata  the  reina  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
nd  aanuBd  ttte  ptaee  of  his  Jtaoaitdr^,  while  Pe- 
iops  hinsdr  diives  with  Hqqmdainia  as  his  trapat- 
■■nctlns  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  aerrice 
ihe  had  bestowed.' 

The  Persepolitan  acolpturea,  and  the  innumera- 
He  patmingB  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
*itb  the  hiatoricBl  writings  .of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  otiier  BBcient  authors,  in 
BboTin*  bow  commonly  chailotB  were  employed  on 
the  fidd  of  battle  by  tiie  Egyptians,  the  Peraians, 
and  other  Asiatie  nations,  /tbe  Greek  poetry  of 
tbe  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly preTalenee  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
•vtariitt.  i  tbe  notnlity,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
ranplete  aiuca  of  armoar,  all  took  Uieir  char- 
Mts  with  them,  and  in  an  engagemait  jdaced  theni- 
ttifts  in  fhmt.*  Such  were  the  linret(,  or  cavalry 
of  tbe  Homeiie  period ;  the  precnTSora  of  thoae  who, 
ader  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
rod  OBtratatioas  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
to  who,  serenlidess,  in  consideration  of  their 
*nlth  and  statkm,  still  maintahied  their  own  hor- 
*s  ntber  to  aid  and  exhibit  tiKmadves  indiridn- 
^  on  tbe  field  than  to  act  aa  members  of  a  com- 
m  body.  In  Homer's  battlea  we  find  ttiat  the 
^■nanaa,  wbo,  for  tlw  purpose  of  using  bis  weap- 
m,  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  bis  ar- 
nnr.  is  ander  tbe  necessity  of  talung  the  [rface  of 
"feOir^t  (8e«  the  woodcut  of  tbe  triga,  p.  883), 
■'in  aaaails  or  cbaUenses  a  distant  foe  from  the 
'^UMt ;  tot  that,  when  be  eoconnters  his  adversa- 
)?  B  eloae  combat,  th^  both  dismount,  "  springing 
ffvit their  diariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
^  cue  of  the  vvm^oi.^  So  likewise  Tumns  is 
*w*«d  by  Ttrgfl,  "  Desilnit  Tumns  bijugis ;  pe- 
on ipiMt  ire  Conominas."*  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  hiAed  tbe  trial  of  his  strengtb  with  bis  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  bis  chariot,  one  of  ^  ebfef 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  danger. 
When  Antomedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec> 
tor  and  JEneaa,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  iostead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathin^n 
his  back,'"  and  thus  to  enable  huu  to  effect  bis  es* 
cape  in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom and  to  tbe  axle.  Unless  such  bad  been  really 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
how  80  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Homer  alao 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  for,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  off  tbe  armour  of  the 
fallen,*  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,'  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  hia  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  apleodid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  coostmction  of 
war-chariots  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,*  when  he 
represents  them  as  auspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  tem|de  of  the  Iita- 
rentian  Picua. 

We  hare  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unosoal, 
m  tbe  Hranerie  b^tles,  to  drive  three  b<HM8,  one 
being  a  vofi^opos  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.*  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  couunon  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
tbe  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  qoadri* 
gie,  in  vrbich  the  Roman  generals  and  emperora 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  b> 
umphal  car  was  cylindrical,  aa  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
{aurco  ntrra')  and  ivory.'  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  tbe  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  lanrel  were  sometimes  hung  round  it 
fcumim  laurigerian*),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses.'*  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  eonspieuoas  person  in  Uie  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  tfand  erect 
(inaarutlMtuebunu^^).  A  friend,  more  especial^ 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  bis  side."  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  "  loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself.*'  The  triumphal 
car  bad,  in  general,  no  pole,  Uie  boraes  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
{biga,  CM  Vktotiti  inttiterml^*);  Night  {Tfox  MgU 
ruiwela") ;  and  Annra,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  fonr,"  in  this  agreeing 
with  ib.e  iigure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  generu, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarely 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  tbe  father  of  the  gods, 
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drire*  fbm  white  haram  when  be  goes  armed  with 
hii  thundotmU  to  resist  the  giants :  Pluto  is  di  awn 
byfoitf  Uarkliones.  The  foUowing  line, 

QMdr^t^i*  et  Pkabtu  e^u,  et  Delia  higia,"^ 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
oft!lepoets,butwithmanyworksofart.  A  bronze 
lamp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  ApoUo,  who  is  crowned  with 
lays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcat,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  io  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. Tliat  OQ  the  left  band,  representing  Apollo 
eociieled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en> 


graving  on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  *'  Cam  qoadn- 
gii  sol  ezoriens."*  In  the  ^neid,*  Latinos  drives 
m  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  charioU  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
aylp  (Tmrviy  ^fpi volucrem  eurnim*). 

These  sapematural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
narr  beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
carSvith  winged  dragons.*  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,* Diana  by  stags,*  Venus  by  doves  or  swans 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercary  by  rams,  and  ApoUo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Aiiadne  (vid.  Capi«t»uii,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen- 
tury tigers  and  lynxes : 

"  7^  bijugum  fUti*  iiuignia  frettit 
CoOa  pnmU  lyneum."" 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  {quadriga  JUii- 
in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  tempdes  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. 


sometimes  adopted  by  tbe  llomana  to  grace  the  tri- 
omphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit;  and 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  chaii- 
ots  were  disiriayed  as  tbe  indications  of  rank,  or  the 
memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.* 

CUSTO'DES.   (Vii.  CoWTiA,  p.  297.) 

CY'ATHUS  [Kia8o(),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  tbe  sextarius, 
or  -0825  of  a  pint  English.  It  was,  in  later  timea 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-gUgg 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  fnun  the 
Greeks.*  The  fonn  of  the  cyathus  used  at  bin- 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  tlw  drinloag-capB  ban 
the  large  vessel  (j^wt^)  in  which  it  vras  mixei' 
Two  m  these  cyatbi  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  from  the  Moseo  Borbonico,  vol  iv.,  ^  11 


No  pama  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
mny  infbrma  us'*  that  some  of  the  moat  eminent 
«rti»tB  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
hutances  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
tuao  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
nce.**  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 
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llM.,  ii.,  i31.>— fl.  (Ctandian,  De  Land.  StU.,  iii.,  SSI^^MO.— 
Combe,  PhinliaD  Marbles,  pi.  xi.}— 10.  (Orid,  HeL,  it..  S3.}— 
11.  (Plni.,  H.  N.,  ucriiL,  4.)— 19.  (H.  N.,  ixxir.,  19.)— 11 
tPuu.,TL,  10.) 
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The  crr&AoB  was  the  tmria,  considered  with  ref  | 
erence  to  the  sextarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  bare 
texlans  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyatbi,  gwdrant  for  one  contaiB- 
ing  three  cyatbi,  triena  for  four  cyatbi,  jkiumw  to 
five  cyatbi,  &c.*  ■ 

♦CYCLAMiNUS  (nwX^voc),  a  plant,  of  which 
DioBOorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ip- 
pears  to  be  tbe  Cyelamen  Europam,  or  cmmwD 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  men 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodoneus  and  Hardouin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Salanitm  i>i- 
canufra) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  refemng 
it  to  the  Jjotacera  fmelymenum,  or  Woodbioe.* 

•CYCNUS(«*i«wf).  This  aivellatioD,  as  Adams 
re  1(1  arks,  is  generally  ap|dled  to  the  Aw  Cycwu, 
h.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  theiMi 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  tbe  wild  swan  thrt 
the  Homeric  epithet  6ovXix66eipot,  "  long-nedieo. 
is  particulariy  applicable.*  "  It  is  to  this  species 
{the  Atuu  CyetwM),"  obeenrea  Griffith,  "that  the 
ancients  attntnited  so  melodioos  a  voice :  but  thu 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal,  a 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  JElm ;  uw 
ev«i  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cnn  a 
the  swan.  Some  modems  have,  notwithataooing, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  ths 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  pennw 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufflcieat  to  otoerre, 
from  all  creditable  evidenoa,  that  tbe  ^ion  b  «■ 
teriy  unfimnded.  Tbe  swan  neither  aings  dnnns 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  it* 
death.  Tbe  comparatively  modem  discoveiy  of  jne 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  tbe  cooclusioD  that 
the  Cyauu  Niger  of  antiqai^  wan  not  aBogether  a 
f^ulous  creature."*   . 


I.  (Jur..  Tiii.,  S.)-«.  (Vun,  De  Ling.  IM.,  t.,  •J^'l^'S 
W.)— 3.  (BMker,  Chwiktoe,  toI.  i.,  p.  46S.)-t  t*?™!^ 
Pood.  Men*.,  Ac— Uwan  on  Andent  W^jght^  vZ 
ophntt.,  H.  P.,  Tii.,  0.— Dio«w.,  ii.,  Jfc'^^^iJS: 
hTn,  xrt.  (IdMBa,  ■-  '■>-T'  i**" 
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CTUBALUH. 

tCTDONinU  UALUM.^the  Quince,  the  finit  of 
tte  /Vu  CffdaoA.  The  came  aroae  from  that  of 
Uk  dt7  of  C^dOD,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
lion  of  CdtowiM  malum,  aod  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  iDcieat  wrilerB  mention  aereral  varieties  of  the 
Quuw« :  thus  the  true  ones  (icvduvia)  were  small 
aixl  nnnd  -,  another  kind,  the  arpovdeia,  was  of  a 
Urge  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
eaamerates  three  kinds,  namely,  Slnuheti,  Mustea, 
and  CirytomeU.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  bsaij.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  kv- 
luvttt  in  nortbem  Greece.  According  to  Sibtborp, 
il  is  cohiTated  in  gaidens  with  the  apple-tree.' 

•CYMINDIS  (KVfuviit).    [Vid.  Hiiiax.) 

Ci'CLAS  («B«Xaf)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
woQKo,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

"  Hoc  niK  auraia  cydade  ngiutt  Aitmum."* 

Alexander  Sevenu,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
HiaiD  the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
itioold  (mlj  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
ihotild  Dot  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  uncie  of 
gold.'  The  cyclas  appears  to  hare  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  {unui  in  cydade*).  It 
ti  lelaied,  among  other  iDstancee  of  Caligula's  ef- 
fenuDicT,  that  he  sometimes  went  into  pubUc  in  a 
gaiment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
tbB  subject.  Bee  Kuperti,  ad  Jut.,  vi.,  2E>9. 

CYMBA  [Kip6n)  is  derived  bom  KVfiBot,  a  hollow, 
utd  il  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  sa  lakes,  rivers,  &.C.*  It  appears  to  have 
beta  much  the  same  as  the  ixanov  and  ieapfui. 
{VU.  AcinoH.) 

CF'MB.ALUM  (Kv/iSaiMv),  a  musical  instrument, 
in  the  ihape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
OM  IB  each  baud,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
being  Hmck  against  each  other,  liie  word  is  ori- 
giDJllT  Greek,  being  derived  from  w/ifof,  a  hollow, 
«nb  which  the  Latin  eymba,  cymhium,  die.,  seem  to 
b'  ooDiMted.  Id  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
Bifieaiions,  as  the  cone  of  a  helmet  ;^  it  is  also 
UHd  for  ipiavia,*  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
it  the  door  <rf  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  fur 
ID  <mpj,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
w.  u  Tiberius  Cssar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
CfKbtltm  mundi."  la  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
i>*ed  (a  a  cfanrcfa  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
for  the  done  of  a  church.^* 


'  (?^H.Nt        ll.-<Wn»ell.,T.,  10.— OTiJ,A.A.,iii., 
W.-BiRbe«k.  Fim  Omom,  p.  1SJ.)-I.  (Prop.,  fV.,  riu, 
ilaami.,  Aimx.  Ser.,  c.  41.)—*.  (Jut.,  ti.,  9W.)— 3. 
CiL7sE>— e.  (Cic  Da  OB.,  iii.,  lA.—Ma,,  ti.,  303.)— 
'■  'StW.Emre.  Plio.,  38S.)— fl.  (Hencb.,  ■.  t.)— 9.  (Enrip., 
*-)-lO.  (PUa.  io  Pi«t,  il.  N.)— II.  (GoOin,  Dttex. 
147.) 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  ancient 
monuments,  and,  on  Uie  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impomible  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpovfiara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinct 
from  the  KporaXa,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  (Vid.  Ckota- 
LDii.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  Kpovfia  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  on  the  author^ 
ity  of  Spohn.* 

The  Kpi(daXa  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  ApoUo*  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians,  The  scabilla  or  KpmnH^ia  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-[dayers,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music.* 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  n-Aaraj^,  an  in- 
vention of  Arcbjrtas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  ic^rayuviav,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,*  appears  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  b^ita^d,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 
Xai,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  iEsehylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  I^mpe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
balu,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  runaing  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes.*  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  ori  ttie  authority  of 
'  Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  180. 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  be- 
ing used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno, 
and  all  the  earUer  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phtenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.*  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Cbron., 
v.,  12, 18.  —  Nehem.,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  cooimon  use.  At  Rome  we  first  hear 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.* 

For  mfntm,  which  seme  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  eymhaU,  see  Sisnuv. 

•CYNOCEPH'ALI  {Kwani^akoi),  a  fabuloas  race, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Alrica.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like  head,,  flat  and  compreswd  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  faelcrw 

1.  (Mi«*U.,  m^.  1,  «t.  Ti..  a«.  44.)-!  ('"-IWO-S.  (M- 
Im,  Onom-,  x.,  33.)~4.  (Pol.,  »  (■■  "  'rr'-  '  V  ~ 
7.  (Bmna,  130S.)  — 8.  (CoiBpw  SlHlisl'i  BMic*  CraB««.>— 
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the  leTd  (rf*  the  soperior  margins  of  the  orbiti.  Not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ur  the  dog's  head,  the  fonn  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
combined  with  the  aimilarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.' 

•CYNOGLOSSUM  {Kvv6y)iu<rmv  or  -Of),  the 
Hounds'-tongue,  or  Cyno^banm  offianaU.  Cul- 
peiqier,  the  EngUrii  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  eQrmology  of  the  word,  *'  it  is  called  Hounds- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  nerer  tried."* 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Athencus. 
Rondelet  suppoees  it  a  qieciea  OS  the  Bougkiaaua  or 
Sole.' 

•CTNOCRAMBE  <jtmoKf>u^\  a  plut,  which 
6prengel,  in  bis  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chen^odium  album,  or  white  Goose-foot;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscoridea  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hid- 
ing it  to  be  the  Th^ygoHum  eyweramU.* 

•CYNOMYIA  (cmxyuMa),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Mutca 
esmna.*   

«CYKORAISTES  (nmywlffr^),  the  Dc^t-tjek,  or 
AeamM  Ridtau,  L.* 

•CrWOR'ODON  (itwipoAw).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rota  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  Kvvoa6aTov"^ 

•CYNOSBATUM(«>vdo6aroii).  "The comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adams.  "Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
ItoHt  pomifera ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodoneus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Rota  camno,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
Stackhouse  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  of  the  Ruiiu  Idatu.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rota 
eanina."* 

*CYNOPS  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 

bouse  call  this  fdant  Phtuago  Cyitopi,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Ptyltium,  or  Flea- 
wort,* 

•CYPEHUS  {Kvwcipot  or  -ov),  the  Cyperut  to- 
ttindut,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
cander.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
to  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figa  on  the  culti- 
Tated  tree." 

•CYPRUS  (KiSirpof),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  tlus  Ligiatrim.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  PrMper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
in  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of 'lioiMonw,  either  the  iitermit  or  the 
«tta,  Lam." 

•CYTaSUS  (K^urof).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  tn  favour  of  the , 
Mtdicaga  arhorta,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arboTM  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athena." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  -ri.,  SO ;  fiii.,  94 ;  ixxvii.,  9.)— S.  (DiowMr,, 
i*.,  US.— Adsina.  Appeinl.,  i.  ▼.)— 3.  (Athso.,  rii.,  p.  3S) ) — 4. 
(Dioacor.,  it,,  IM.— Adanu,  Amwnd.,  i.  t.1 — 5.  {JIIiko,  N.  A., 
IT,  51.)— a.  (Horn.,  Od,,  rrii.,  300.— Anrtot.,  H.  P.,  t.,  25.)— 7. 
(TheophrMt.,  H.  P.,  ir^  4.)— 8.  (Th«ophi«l.,  H.  U.,  in.,  18— 
DioMor.,  i.,  133.— Admma,  Append.,  >.  t.)— 9.  (Tbeophrut.,  H. 
P.,Tii.,  S.>— 10.  (TheophrMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  B ;  it.,  10.— Dimoor.,  i., 
4.— AduiiB,Aiipend.,i.T.)— 11.  (Theophrut.,  Fr.,  iv.,  S3.— Di- 
oNor.,  i.,  194.— PUa.,  H.  N.,  ni.,  IS.-Haitjm  ad  \irg..  Eclat-, 
1B.}-19.  (TheopliML,  B.  P.,  i.,  A^Dunor,,  iv.,  111.} 


D. 

DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (rf<wn»Aio^iifl),  a  case  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept.'  The  name  vas  also 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels,  We 
learn  from  Pliny*  that  Scaurus,  the  stepeas  of  Sulli, 
was  the  fir^  person  at  Rome  who  bad  a  cullectioa 
of  this  kind,  and  that  bis  was  the  raly  one  till  iW 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Hithiadilo, 
which  be  placed  in  the  Cqiitol.  Julius  Ctnar  tin 
placed  six  dactyliothecs  in  the  Temple  cf  Tenia 
Genetrix.* 
DACT'YLTIS  ^^dKTv?^o^:).  {Vid.  Psa). 
D\DU'CHUS  (fiqAovxot).  (Kii.  ELKuaim4 
BfDA'IA  (Aot'iiaXa),  a  festival  cetebiated  ia 
BflBotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  Nv/i^nofinif 
or  Te^ia.*  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  an 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :*  Hera  was  once  angiy 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Eubcea.  Zeus 
nnt  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  la 
Cithsron,  who  then  governed  Platcas,  and  who  vu 
said  to  be  unequallea  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zem 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upoai 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Platea,  the  dangfaler 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeu 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithceron,  and  no  soiHier  bad  , 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  ^e  returned.  But  when,  on  af^iioaehiDg  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coveiinn  die  saw 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pteaaed  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Platseans  Mdetnoized  tbe 
festival  of  the  dsdala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aw- 
(toAo,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  Umea,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  woik- 
manship  were  designated.*  Pausanias  was  told  thtt 
tbe  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  bat  be  be- 
lieves that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  tlicu^ 
he  was  unable  to  discover  Uie  exact  Ume. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  of 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pla- 
tieaos  alone,  was  called  the  Utter  Dteitla  (&ai&il« 
funpa),  and  was  held  in  the  following  maaner:  Id 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatnt 
oak-forest  of  B«eotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Platsans  went,  and  ei- 
posed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle ;  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  veie 
cut  down  and  worked  into  dsdala,  t.  t.,  rou^j- 
hewn  atatues. 

The  great  DaiaJa  (Aai6a7la  ftiyaSla),  in  the  ^ 
bration  of  which  the  PIat«ans  were  joined  b;  the  i 
other  Bceotians, took  place  every  sixtieth  year;  l«- 
cause  at  one  time,  when  the  Plata»ns  were  ' 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele-  < 
brated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.   At  each  a(  the  i 
lesser  Etaedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the  : 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plateew,  Coronea,  Thespie, 
Tanagra,  Chteronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  eom- 
mon.   The  Bceotians  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
A 80 pus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised.on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro-  ' 
cession.   The  Bceotians  then  decided  by  lot  in  what  : 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mount 
Cithffiron,  on  the  aummit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  tc^ether 
like  stones.   This  altar  was  covered  with  a  quanti- 


I.  <MBrt.,  ri.,  M.)— *.  {H.  N.,  XKTii.,  S.)— 3.  (Plim..  I.  ch- 
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diT  wood,  and  Uie  towns,  penons  irf  rank,  and 
after  valthj  indiTidiials,  oSbnd  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  ball  to  21eas,  with  ptenty  of  wine  and 
beesse,  lod  at  the  same  time  placed  the  danlala 
■poB  the  alar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  saf- 
fetest  Bcaoi,  it  was  eoBtoniair  to  oflbr  amaO  abeep ; 
bat  an  their  oSteinn  wm  bonwd  in  the  sanie  Dum- 
wt  as  tboae  of  the  weatthier  persons.  The  fire 
Mnsmned  both  oQ^nga  and  altar,  And  the  immense 
lime  thos  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  aeeouDt  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given  \>j 
Paoaaniasagnes  in  the  main  points  with  the  etorj 
idated  by  Ftatuch,*  who  wrote  a  woritonflieXla- 
Inn  dmila;  tbe  only  diflbrenee  is,  that  Platarcb 
lepresenta  ^eos  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hen  film  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
vooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ctixed  Dxdala  instead  of  Platna.  Plutarch  also 
Ma  Km  remaifcs  respecting  the  meaning  of  tbe 
fntnal,  and  thmka  that  the  diqmte  between  Zeos 
ad  Hera  had  lafaoice  to  the  physical  revolntions 
lo  whah  Bceo^  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reooncfliation  to  tbe  mtoration 
of  order  in  tbe  dements.* 

'OACRTD'ION  {SaxpMiov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
wn*.  pna  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Ttalles.  {Vii. 
Scuiomt.1* 

*D.)Cmj  (doimutotX  tbe  flnit  of  the  Pahn- 
Ok.  Tbe  eailier  Gree^  vrritav  called  this  by  the 
nantes  of  faipuctf,  ^iviKoq  paXavM,  and  ^tvtKo6d- 
mot.  The  appellation  Autm^t  occurs  first  in  the 
voiks  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  gOKnl  ose ;  Irom  it  the  name  of  the  fmit  in 
qnesliofl  is  derived  in  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Eorope.  Thus  they  are  called  dactyla  in  Spanish, 
iaiA  ia  ItaUan,  Xgtteln  in  German,  and  daUt  in 
IWfc  Md  GRelirti.    (  Vid.  pH<Binx.)» 

*D.U(ASO^nJM  (,iafiaowviov),  a  plant,  the 
tm,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  &?jafia  of  Dios- 
eondes.  Steptens  calls  it  Plantago  aqueUica.  Cor- 
dis. %eogel,  and  Sibtiiorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
(<l^  it  as  tbe  W^r  Plantain,  or  AUtma  jtantagOy 

,  DAMSI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  AqniUa  lex, 
n  tk  fast  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
faJlj  (wjtrit)  kilkd  a  slave  or  quadruped  {qum  peeu- 
i<«  wiMou  tU)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  waa 
boGod  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
tbe  dare  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
tbe  nnbwfid  acL  By  the  third  chapter  he  waa 
to  pay  the  highest  vahie  that  the  slave  or 
■"iaal  bad  witbia  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
BDhvAil  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
I'l"  xru)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
U!t  irafiuii  aimne),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
tifiK^  UDdo-  ttits  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
-M--ii3  (itfipsea  iireeta)  were  limited  to  damage 
i^ebv  actual  contact  (ctnTore),  and  only  the  owner 

die  thfaig  danaaged  could  sue.  Afterwaid,  an 
*^  mills  was  given  in  the  ease  where  tbe  injury 
done  corfori  but  not  corpore ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
F'-iN  a  neighboar's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
l^dtrvD  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 
)»E;T(Qtohim  who  had  a  jus  in  re.* 

Ii-UKUH  signifies  generally  any  uijnry  to  a  per- 
"f^-i  property,  and  it  ia  either  damnum  factum, 
<^i3L  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
n^^dam^  apprehraded.  {Vii.  Dahhch  In- 
JtcTK-t.)  Damage  done  to  oar  actual  property  is 
SKB^_  (aSed  damnum ;  Uiat  damage  whic^  is 
pp'^rijaqr  being  prevented  from  scqniring  a 
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certain  gain  is  called  lucmm  cessans:  both  an 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  bare  value  of  tbe  thing  dama^, 
and  sometimes  it  aignifiea  tbe  bare  lose  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  ia  called  damnum 
praestare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  {caaut) 
or  tbe  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac- 
terized by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  le^  sense.  {Vid.  Cdlpi.) 
Delay  (mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  nnder  the 
eausea  of  demnnm,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  bnt 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  bis  neighbour's  buildings,  he  conld 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  who 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty {ecttUio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. Tbe  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio,  calum- 
niae  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  within  tbe 
time  named  bjr  the  jodex,  the  actor  waa  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  rainous  edifice.  If  a  roan's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  bouse  of  a  nei^boar  be* 
fore  any  cautio  had  been  i^ven,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinqoiah  all  right  to 
what  had  faUen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.' 

DAMOS'IA  {Sofioaia),  tiie  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  <Mr  war.  It  consisted  of  bia 
tent  comrades  {oveKitvoi'u  to  whom  the  polemareha, 
Pythiana,  and  three  of  th»  equals  {ifMioi)  also  be- 
longed;* of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  fiute-players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,'  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  &c.  The  two  efriHiiB  trtio  attend- 
ed the  king  on  militaiy  e^teditiona  also  formed  part 
of  the  damoeia.* 

DANAKE  (dofoxv),  the  name  of  a  fbnign  coiD, 
according  to  HeayohhiB*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.*  This  name  was  also  given  to  t^e 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.*  At  the  opening  of 
a  grave  at  Saine  in  Cepballenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.* 

DANEI'ON.   tVU,  IimEKsT  or  Monr.) 

•DAPHNE  {fit^),  the  Ltamti  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  ia  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators,  "  observes  Maityn, 
'*  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  uid  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  tbe  Romana 
called  XttMitf .  Our  Lanrd  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  lattor  end  of  tbe  aixtecntti  century, 
atwut  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  broo^t 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  tlwnce  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  Tbe  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  ia  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Launu 
by  Virgil.  Nor  ia  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling m  tiie  fixe,  of  which  there  fa  abODdant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Zauru*.  These  eharaoiers  agree 
very  wdl  with  tbe  BayHree,  whiob  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  tbe  Laurut  of  the  anoients,and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Launu  gave  it 
the  name  of  Lauroeertuu*,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  hTie  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cheny."^* 
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In  short,  as  Adams  remaifca,  tha  idfvii  is  the  Im- 
ru  nobUi*,  L.   The  'AXeiavSpeia  of  Dioi- 

oorides  is  nnqnestioiiat^,  according  to  the  same 
■Qthority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alezandrean 
Leure],  i.  e.,  Rutctu  Hj/poglosMum.* 

DAPHNEPHORIA  (Aa^v^^a),  a  festival  cel- 
d>rated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  boaour  of 
Apollo,  Burnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  {ddfim)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  accoont  of  the  festival  i&  given  by 
Proclus.*  At  one  time  all  the  ^EoUans  of  Arae 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  CMnmand  of  an 
oracle,  iaid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelaajpans,  and  ravaj^  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
o(  ApoUo,  a  tiBOB  was  oonduded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-bougha  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  Bet  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  BiBotiana,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  coihiriete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  cdebrated  ereiy  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Aptdks  at  wUdi  the  Tfaebans,  with  bay- 
bongbs  in  their  hands,  wen  to  go  to  his  tonple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties a^au)  wm  engaged  in  eloeie  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  folfiiled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescrUied  by  the  being  be  bad  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  tune,  eontiniMB 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
B^pecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds :  At 
the  dapbneirtioria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  gariands  of  bay  and  various  flowers;  on  the 
top  of  it  8  brazen  globe  i&  [daced,  from  which  small- 
er  ones  are  suspended ;  purjAe  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  ^entical 
with  Apollo ;  the  globe  inunediately  below  the  first 
represents  tbe  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
{^obea  are  symbols  of  tbe  stars.  Tbe  number  of 
gariands  being  966,  indicates  the  coarse  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  (tf  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  aocording  to  Pausanias,*  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  Sa*v^po{ :  he 
was  alwajrs  of  a  handsome  figure  ana  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youUtfhl  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  wbo  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was  called  juhtu.  Tbe 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-bram^ 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  bis  bead,  a  magn^cent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  {vo&ifprK),  end  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  *l^pdTtdt{,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
wbo  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  ofaoir  of  maidraa,  with  boogtia  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hyams.  In  ttis  manner 
the  processitw  went  to  Ute  Temple  of  ApoUo  bme- 
nias  or  Gidaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausaoias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  tswn  wore  laurel  garlands 
OD  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  tbe 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra> 
sen  tripods,  a  considerable  nmnbOT  of  wbieb  were 
sera  in  the  tonple  by  Paneaniaa  hinudC  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephoma.   This  last  circamstance  shows  that 
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tbedatAnephoria,  Whatever  ohaofee  mayhmbees 
aabaequenliy  introduced,  was  a  veiy  ancieat  teaij^ 

There  was  a  gnat  simihuity  betwem  thii 
val  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  SelplLiui, 
who  erat  evny  ninth  year  a  sacred  \iaj  to  Tei^e. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,*  and  relumed 
home  as  bay-bearer  iia^v^fopot)  amid  the  jc^ 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens,  litis  Bolemnitj  wu 
observed  in  comnonoratioo  of  tbe  pohficatioD  of 
ApoUo  at  the  altar  in  Tenq>e,  whitbw  he  had  fltd 
after  killing  tiie  Pythw,  and  was  hdd  in  the  nusik 
of  HiargelioQ  (pn4»Uy  (m  the  eeventh day).  Itit 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  MiiQer,*  that  tbe  Bso- 
tian  d^hneidioria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  tbe  Del[to  boj' 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Teta^. 

Tbe  Atiteniaas  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  featival  of  the  same  nature,  hut  the  on^y  mestioQ 
we  have  of  it  la  in  I^wdoa,*  who  s«yB  that  tbe 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo :  that  they  carried  bay-boogbs,  and  adoned 
the  basket  (kwsov,  see  Cahbphobos)  with  gaiiaods, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  tstm- 
ncHnical  character  o[  the  daphoephoria,  see  Midler, 
OrvAom.,  p.aBOi  aadCreuer,  ajfrnM-MKiMiML, 
ii..  p.  160. 

*DAPHNOI'DES(da4m(dfr)accraidiigto  ^ia|- 
gel,  the  DoBkiu  Atfina  f  and  tbe  xofut^^^  ^  ^ 
oscorides,  the  Rtuau  Raeentonu* 

DARE  ACTICNEM.   (V\d.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARI'CUS  (dapeutif},  s  gold  coin  of  Perua. 
stamped  on  one  aide  with  the  figure  of  an  Bid« 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrats  incoaa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful  We  know  ftom 
Herodotus*  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard; 
whence  it  has  bean  supposed  that  tbe  daiiciu  wu 
so  called  fitm  him.  Haipocration,  however,  aj^ 
that  the  name  was  older  than  tiua  Darita,  aid 
taken  from  an  earlier  kit^.  Gesenius'  aappose* 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persiaa 
word  aignti^g  king,  or  royal  palace,  a-  the  tow 
of  the  Unft  in  aUoaum  to  the  ignn  stamped 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extenuve  cirenlatton,  ut 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  iMit  also  in  Oreece. 
Tbe  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  ClraitbDS 
was  a  duicus  a  month  ;*  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacede- 
monian general*  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, tbe  dariouB  is  supposed  to  be  meDtioned 
under  tbe  names  aC  adaricun  (ff^TI!!) 
mon  (|fD3-jl).>» 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  per- 
sons, tiie  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachma 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,"  . 
informs  ua  that  3000  darica  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents,  which  would  consequently  make  the  darieas 
equal  to  tvrea^  drachms.  The  value  of  tbe  dan- 
cue  m  our  money,  computed  from  tbe  drachma,  is 
16«.  &L  i  iHit  if  reckoned  by  comparison  vrith  ooi 
gold  money,  it  ia  worth  much  more.  The  darica  in 
the  British  Mnseum  weigh  128-4  grains  and  1S8  6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containing  on  an  average  about  1S3-7  grains. 

1S3"7 

of  pore  gold,  and  ttiere^  equal  in  nhw  to  -^^^ 

tit  a  soremgn,  or  about  \l.  is.  IM.  i-76  ftrtbinga- 
Very  few  darios  have  oome  down  to  as ;  tbeti 
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Kutitj  nay  be  «oeo«n]ted  for  br  tbe  fact  that,  after 
Ike  eooqont  of  Peisia,  tltey  were  metted  down 
aid  reeeined  Bnder  the  type  of  Aiexaader. 

Thne  m  •!•»  ulter  cchim  which  go  by  the  name 
of  dnes,  OB  aeeoaiit  of  their  bearing  the  figure  irf 
aanAer;  bat  Aej  were  nerereaUea  by  this  name 
in  ueieu  timea.  ArTandes,  who  waa  appointed 
fnmor  of  Ecrpt  by  Cambyaea,  ia  aQj^oaed  to 
btTe  been  the  tot  who  atnick  theee  silver  cdina,  in 
intution  (tf  the  gold  coinage  of  J^oa  HyaCiajRa.' 


nm  DARic.   aatruH  vdibum.   lctuu.  warn. 

*D\SCILLTTS  (duaxfXXof),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioBed  bj  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Gesner  con- 
fess theii  inability  to  detennine  what  kind  of  fish  it 
was.' 

*DA'5FPUS  (Saaimvt),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
|died  to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepiu  Hmidtu,  bat 
nwepanicnlarly  to  the  Lepiu  cunieulut,  the  Coney 
<r  Rabbit.  "  The  Sapkm  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams, "  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
hit  Bibtical  eonunentators  aeem  now  agreed  that 
S  Tis  jitiier  the  Askkoko,  an  animal  first  deacribed 
»ecanlelj  by  the  travefler  Bruce."* 

*DAl'CUS  {davKOf),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
vbiek  an  described  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
theae  is,  according  to  Spreogel,  the  AtkamanUi  Cre- 
'n'ii;  tbe  Sd,  the  ^{AoiiMMia  ceiwu  j  and  the  3d, 
(be  Sadi  mmMa.  Diertnch  agrees  with  Sfnren- 
Stqteos  makes  the  first  apeciea  to  be  the 
"vOdCanot"  Oaten  states  that  it  ia  the  aame  as 
tbe  mfnimr.  Staekhouae  suggests  that  the  i<a- 
■ordo^m^ofTlieophrasttis  maybe  the  Thapwia.*' 

DE-BITOR.   (Fii  Nsxna.) 

DiX;AiX)UCHOI  (dexoMirM),  the  members  of 
ictuacaofTeD,  who  aneeeeded^  Thirty  in  the 
npretoe  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  408.*  'Diey  were 
dttsea  frcm  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ;*  bat, 
tb«i^  opposed  to  tbe  Thirty,  aent  ambassadors  to 
^na  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybolus 
■ad  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
^ite  party  of  Thiasybulns  obtained  poaaeaakn  of 
Be  atr,  and  tbe  democracy  was  restcved.' 

ItECAR'CHiA  i&auipxui)  or  SECADAR'CHIA 
'Muiaft]^  was  a  anpreme  council  aataWahed  in 
■■7  of  the  Grecian  aties  by  the  LaoedmKRiians, 
*^  iatniated  to  it  tbe  whole  government  of  the 
I^QBder  the  directi(»i  of  a  Spartan  hannoBt.  It 
nijs  eoBBsted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
"KiXinl  party."  This  form  of  government  ap- 
||*>io  have  been  firtt  estahUshed  by  Lysander  at 

I^uaiOS  (dcMs^X  Bribery.  There  were 


J-aiil.ir,li8.>-«.  (AriMMl«,H.  A.,Tui.,4.)-».  (Aii.- 

W7H.A,^«-  T.,e.— Hhtw,  N«t.  mat.  mu.,  p.(ii.)— *. 

n^.,a.,  n^Nkud.,  1W.,  M^AdaiM,  Append.,  •.  t.) 
-*■  'fiWtt,  w.  T.>— «.  (X«u,  Hell.,  u.,  4,  4  n.)-7.  (Cwn- 
^  Lj«K  c  EralMtlk.  B.  OB.— WK^ntlt,  i.,  S,  p.  MS.)— 
2  '«!>nt..a.v.  AoMiugr^,— St^andar  a  AiMot-.PaL, 


BECiaCTIRL  ^ 

two  aetioos  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called  if 
Kaefto&  ypa^,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  tbe 
bribe;  and  the  other,  called  iupuv  or  dapoioKtac 
ypaiv,  against  the  person  who  received  it.'  These 
actions  apidied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  of  the  people  {ewitKoCuv  ri/v 
aiav*),  of  tbe  Helisa  or  any  of^  courts  of  jostice, 
of  the  jSov^,  and  of  tbe  public  advocates  {mmiyo' 
poi').  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  but 
even  to  receive  ai^  present  at  alL 

According  to  Ariatolle,*  Anytns  was  the  first  per- 
son at  Athens  who  bribed  tbe  judges ;  and  we  team 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treadiery  at  Fylos,  at  tbe 
end  of  the  PehqionDesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  MeUtna  waa  the  firat  peraon  vriio  bribed  tha 
judges.' 

Aotknw  for  Mbeiy  were  mder  Oie  joriBdiction  of 
the  theamolhetn.*  Tbe  poniahmeirt  on  oonviotioB 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  (tf  the  gift  received,  to  wbich  the  court 
might  add  an  admtional  puniidimeot  (irpoor^iia). 
Thus  DenuMthenea  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60 
talent*  fay  an  actton  for  taibery,  and  also  thrown 
into  priaon.* 

DECATE  ideKdni).   {Vid.  Dactru.) 

DECATE'LOGOI (duartrX^).  (Kid.  Dbouh.*). 

BECATEUTAI  (dsxarevroi).   (Vid.  Diodhs.) 

DECATEUTEIUON  (^xanvr^puw).  {Vid.  Dm- 

OVUM.) 

DECATO^AI  (dejtofihNu).   (Fid.  Dbodu.) 

DECEMBER.   (Ktd.  Ciliitoak,  Roun.) 

DECE'MPEDA.  a  pole  ten  feet  loi^,  used  by  tbe 
agrimensores  (vid.  Aoiimensobes)  in  measuring 
land."  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensorea  were 
sometimes  caDed  dtutigiedaanru  (£.  Antomiiu,  mi 
futrtU  ayuiuimu  agri  friMi  tt  pMiUa  igump^ 
tor"). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  ot  Tariods  magirtntea 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  DaoKicviBi  Laeiaira  SoanBinRs  were  ten  peF> 
sons  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  Jaws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intmsted.  As  eariy  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Cains  TerentiUns  Harsa,  that  c<namis> 
sionera  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws ;  bat  this  was  videatty  appoaea  by  the  pa- 
tricians;" and  it  waa  not  till  after  a  atmggleof  nme 
yean  that  tiie  patrician*  consented  to  send  tfarea 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans."  They 
were  absent  a  year ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patriciana  and  plebe- 
iaos,  ten  commiaaitmers  of  tbe  patrician  orderwoe 
aHwinted,  with  the  title  trf"'*  decemviri  legiboaacii* 
bendis,"  to  whom  tbe  revision  of  the  lawa  waa 
mitted.  All  the  other  magistracies  were  auapaad- 
ed,  and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state.**  Niebubr,  however,  sui^Kiees  that  the 
trihuneahqiwas  not  given  op  till  the  aeoond  deoem< 
virate;  bat  DkMqrainB  sqnaaly  aaiy*  that  it  wa* 
airaeiiiaded  in  the  first. 

lie  deconviri  entered  upon  timr  oAee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  OMSisted  of 
Appina  Claudius  and  Titos  Oennchis,  the  new  con 


1.  (Pollu,  nu.,tt.)'-a.  (^Kh.,  e.  TuMich^  «.  M,  »  >•-> 
—9.  (DenoMh.,  0.  Sispfa.,  U.,  p.  Iir,  1.)— 4.  (D*  FataLer, 

r.34l>— 3.  (umd  Hanwcrat.,  ■.  t.  Am^w*-)  — 0.  fConol-e. 
*.)— 7,  (Pottt,  L«g.  Att^  p.  497,  uhI  Dukert  iioW.>— 8.  (D«- 
moatb.,  c.  SUi^.,  1.  0.)— i.  (BOckh,  PnbL  Eeon.  of  Albau, il. 
p.  UB,  trMi«l.-JIowr,  Att.  Proe.,  p.  aM.)-IO.  (Cic,  Pro  MIL, 
o,  t7.— Hot.,  Oam^  IL,  14.— Cm..  PhUipp^  nr.,  4.)  —  ll. 
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Mb,  of  the  warden  oT  the  city,  aod  of  the  two  qnss- 
torea  paniradn,  as  Nietrafar  coitjectDTea,  and  of  fire 
others  chosen  hjr  the  eegtnries.  They  dtscharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
sed justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  da^.*  They  drew 
np  a  body  of  lawa,  distributed  into  tea  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  ami 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
•et  up  in  the  comitiuin. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  bad  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  restdv- 
ed  to  continue  Uie  same  fonn  of  gorraiunent  for  an- 
other  year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
Tirs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  ttie  former 
body  ;*  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
diinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
Jramed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engrav«i  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twdve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  ttie 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  Tbey  made  conunon  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
{deheians  and  their  families.  When  tbeh-  year  of 
office  expu«d,  they  refiiaed  to  resign  or  to  aiqmint 
IQCOC8SOIS.  Iflebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  loneer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  office,  but  interregea  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  coodusive, 
•lace  the  deoemvin  were  at  the  time  in  poweasion 
of  the  whole  power  <](  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appiua  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  bis 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  iosunection  of  the  pe^de.  The  decemvirs 
Were  in  eooaequenoe  <rtdi{^  to  reaifn  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  nsoal  magutractes  were 
re-established.* 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  whieh  an  account  is  given  in 
a  sqwrate  article.   ( Vid.  Twelve  Tiblbb.) 
IL  Dbcbhtiii  Litibob  JmncAinHs.   (Ful.  Vnm- 

TOE.) 

III.  Dbcehtiri  Sacris  Faciuhois,  sometimes 
called  simply  Dkcbhtiri  Sacroboh,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Hieir  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  tiiran  on  all  impor- 
tant oecasions  in  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  m  bis  address  to  tbe  Sibyl :  "  Lecto$ 
ameraho  virot." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  {duumviri)  of  high  tank,* 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.^ 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  aS  tbe  patrjcians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  ci^  du- 
ties. Their  number  waa  increased  about  tiie  year 
385  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  choaen  mm 


1.  (Liv.,iii.,  S3.)  — S.  (Lir.,  iil.,  39.— DimiTS.,  x.,  53.)— S. 
(Niebuhr,  HiaL  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  n.  30»-3M,  tniuL— Amdd,  Hist. 
rfSonie.Tol.i.,p,390-jI3.)--4.  (Li*.,  vti.,S7  ;  ui.,A]:  zjcxi., 
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— viL  ""jt^t,  i  it.) 


the  patricians  and  five  ftom  tbe  iriebetans.*  Sobse- 
qnently  their  number  was  still  ftither  ineraiaed  to 
fifteen  {qwrnieeenmn),  but  at  what  time  ii  race^ 
tain.  Ae,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in  B.C. 
8S,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,*  and  we  read  of 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,*  it  appears  protw- 
ble  that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Salla,  especial^  as  we  know  that  he  io- 
oeased  the  nnmhen  of  several  of  the  ntiiereerieN- 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Cssar  added  ooe  mora 
to  tiieir  Dumber  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  lot 
lowed,  as  the  coUegium  always  appears  to  htre 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  qnin* 
quevtri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo'  sDd  the 
secular  games.*  They  were,  in  net,  conadenl 
priesta  of  Apollo,  whence  each  tbem  had  in  his 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity.' 

DECIM  ATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  erei? 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  nnmber  of 
soldiers  in  tbe  Roman  army  bad  been  guilty  of  anj 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  bailef  alkmcd 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.*  This  punishment  don 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  m  tbe  eailjr 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  ft^uently  meotioiied 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  tiie  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  dis- 
continued for  a  long  time  ( HaTpi6v  ri  rtwro  im  -A- 
}mv  xpovjv  KoXaafta  rotf  orparturotf  ivayaytif'). 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  tt. 
—Saet.,Aug.,2ii  Gaaa,l1t.—Twat.,Hi$t.,UVt.- 
Dio,  zli.,  36 ;  zJiz.,  S7, 38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  pimided 
{vicenmetio),  or  the  hundredth  {cmtenmati^*)- 

DECRETUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
termined in  a  particular  case  after  examinatioD  or 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  d^- 
muiation  of  tbe  senate.  A  decretnm  of  tbe  senate 
would  seem  to  difihr  from  a  aenatos  consnltum  in 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  sp^ 
cial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  woaM  be 
true  whether  the  decretnm  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  ai^lied  to  an  act  of  the 
aenate,  was,  periiapa,  not  always  .observed.  Cice- 
ro" opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  vliicfa 
there  is  in  this  passage  anarently  the  same  anak)- 
gy  aa  between  a  consultum  and  decretimi  of  Etie 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  {Vid.  Cowbtituho.)  Gaius," 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  aaya  tiai  ties 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (pretor  ant  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  inlexdicta  when  be 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "d^ 
cemere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is ' 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUH.(E  (sc.  partes)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vecligalia  of  tbe  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  ieditio.  had,: 
become  the  property  of  the  state  (oger  ptiVicw). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  thhe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  (aratoret)  or  occupiers  {poaaettmt) 
the  laods,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay-! 
ment,  were  call^  agri  decuman!.  The  tax  of  a, 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  com  lands : 
plantations  and  vineyards,  aa  reqiurinf  no  seed  andj 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  ofthe  prodQce.*' 
We  also  find  tbe  expressloa  "  decamates  agii* 
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pitied  to  diitncts  in  G«niiaii]:  which  were  occo- 
fKd  bfBoiiutt  soldiers  or  aaxUiaries,  after  the  ex- 
fubin  of  the  old  pn^ietors,  subject  to  the  pay- 
neat  of  i  loth  part  oT  the  pamdnoe.  Itiaprobkble 
itattbse  were  11UU17  such;  ud  if  so,  it  is  useLew 
to  bquiit  where  the  laods  so  eaSiei  were  sitaated.* 
TicHos  meidy  saya  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
Rlune  lod  the  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
Bi  WIS  also  ifiplied  to  the  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
vho  pun^kMed  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
fcctedUieaioatheirfnniacootmt.  (VuLPuauouii.) 

Tlie  spurn  of  exsetinK  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
fi«D  the  ocenpiera  of  land  which  had  become  the 
ffppatyt^tbe  state,  seems  to  hare  been  of  great 
totiquityi  Una  1  tiaditica  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
BuiiB  thefflMjres  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
le  tLe  ftnnoBs,  a  story  which  Niebuhr*  refers  to 
tbe  sancnder  [ieHlio)  of  the  city  to  Ponenna.* 
Tbepnctieeisbest  iDostrated  by  the  caae  of  Sicily, 
fi  ijpata  from  Cicero*  that  tbe  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  ialaod  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
biblianti  the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  {ut 
aimjtre  cttcnl,  quo fuUaent),  and  that,  with  some* 
ffw  exceptions,  ibie  tenitiny  of  all  the  states  (ornni* 
igtr  Saiia  miUbm)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  tbe  papnent  of  a  tithe  on  com,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
"btfu  nuDnte it  was  farther  determined  that 
Ibe  pbce  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
nmasi  shoold  "  be  and  continae"  as  settled  by  tbe 
hw  of  King  Hiero  (Ux  Hieromca),  which  enacted 
KTete  pen^tiea  against  any  arator  who  did.not  pay 
bi>  doe,  is  wen  as  against  tbe  deenmani  who  ex- 
acted nm  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interestia^  to  re- 
mufc,  ibat  tbe  cc^ni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
Unfa  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
mt  along  witti  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
tbe  "coDdDCtorea"  or  lessees  of  the  Chundi,  paid 
fv  leitta  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
wniBines  ddtvered  in  kind,  sometimes  Imught  off 
nb  moKy.  a  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
Ukw  ndtmt  sufibred  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
u  <be  intores  onder  the  prctor  Verres.*  Eiac- 
tftts  of  tlHS  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  tbe 
'xagn  pionaoes  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
n  pidilic  lands  in  Italy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  tbe 
"  iga  Campanns,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tiga^  befon  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
AMDUk  <^iiens  by  a  1^  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar.* 
(}k{.Aou£Lb  Lbois.) 

A  nmilar  a^oem  existed  m  Greece  also ;  the 
tentba  bong  paid  as  a  nanftnct  on  property  which 
"ac  DOC  Aeehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
nnght  be  acqiured  by  mherttance  or  purchase :  thus 
a  i;nnaii9  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
"S^  as  pnprieior  of  tbe  lands  tiiey  occupied;  Pn- 
"^tnuia,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
Ik  lands  of  tbe  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidse 
wered  to  a  twentieth.'  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
^wt,"  in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  -common  ac- 
^xwa;  bat  the  "asua  fmctns"  of  Roman  law 
Ktns  to  be  the  same  as  "  usos  et  fiuctus."  The 
pnfit  which  tbe  state  derived  Arom  the  land  was 
't^iBed  ^InKtas,"  and  the  occopation  for  which  it 
I«id,  -iKQS."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
to  refigioos  pmposes :  thus  Xeno{dioa  sub- 
jw«d  ibe  occupiers  (tott  txcvTot  kcU  KOfiiroCftevovs) 
oiMm  land  he  purchased  near  Scillns  to  a  payment 
of  tnkn  in  support  of  a  temide  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
d»  to  whom  tbe  pnrctuse-moaey  was  dedicated ; 
theU^  Apirilo  abo  received  tmtiu  firom  tbe 
Cydsdtt"  lliat  many  such  charges  originated  in 


1.  fTwa,  cw^  tg^Aiuu,  xiii.,  M,  mL  W«llh«.)-9.  (Hirt. 
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conquest,  or  scHnething  similar,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,'  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  bad  snrrendered 
themselvee  to  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

Tbe  tenth  (rd  tntSeKarov)  of  confiscated  property 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.*  Tbe 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
Armed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  dexo- 
Tuvai :  the  term  dtnarriMyoi  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  AtKortv- 
rtU  is  applied  to  both.  A  dexar?,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent land,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontm.  They  k«t  it  by 
the  battle  of  .fgospotami  (B.C.  40fi),  but  it  wu 
re-estabiished  by  Thrasybulns  about  B.C.  381. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  form.*  The  tithe- 
bouse  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was'  called  itxa- 
TtvT^piov :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  napayuyia^Ka.* 

DECUMA-NI.   {Vid.  HKcaux.) 

DECUMA'NI  AGRI.   (Vid.  l>scvujt.) 

DEOUMA'TES  AGRI.   {Vid.  Dkoqum.) 

DECUailA.   (Vid.  Abhy,  Romav,  p.  104.) 

DECURICKNES.   ( Kid.  Akht,  Rokait,  p.  101.) 

DECURIO'NES.   ( Fid.  Colonia,  p.  WS.) 

DECUSSIS.   (Kid.  As,  p.  111.) 

DEDITIO.   (Fid.  Dbditioii.) 

DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  lib- 
ertini.  The  lex  .£Iia  Seotia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  panish- 
ment,  or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  Indus  {gladitUoriiu),  or 
put  in  confinement  (ciwlodta),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  bad  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
Tbe  peregrini  deditidi  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  RiHnan  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves. They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  to  Livy.' 

Tbe  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  commun^y  loet 
aU  pobtioal  existence.  In  the  cose  of  the  Volsci, 
Uvy  indines  to  the  opinion  that  ^e  four  ibouaand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.* 

DEDUCTO'RES.   ( Fid.  Ambitdb,  p.  46). 

DEICELISTAI  (ItiKtiXtffrai  or  ^ixeXiarai:  La- 
cedemonian, deiKeJUKToi,  from  dcixEAoc,  imitating), 
a  name  wh^h  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  claaa  of  actors  on  the  stage 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  bufibons  or 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,*  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  inii*''^'"g  some  fin«ign  physician,  or  persons 
<|m>bably  boys)  who  stole  Ihut  in  the  antumn,  or  the 
remains  of  nieids,  and  were  cangfat  wtth  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance; 
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bat,  fiom  the  wordi  of  Soalbitm,  we  mut  oonctede 
that  the  aetira  represented  was  only  alternating 
with  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
nnus^  gives  a  liat  of  names  by  which  these  munfc 
actors,  who  were  extrraneiy  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  were  designated  in  nrions  parts 
of  Oteeee.  It  is  highly  probaUe  that  tiie  repre- 
KDtationB  of  the  itutXiini  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festiral,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  th^ 
were  connected  with  the  eelebratiOD  of  the  Diony- 
Bis  at  Sparta.* 

DEIGMA  {SeZy/ia),  a  particular  place  in  die  Pei- 
neus,  as  well  aa  in  the  harboara  of  other  states, 
where  merehants  exposed  samides  of  their  goods 
fi>r  sale.*  The  suvlea  themadTee  were  eeOed 

DEJECTUM  EFFDSDM.  iVii.  Dsjaon  EmF> 
em  Actio.) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  gireq  by  the  pnetor's  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  oat  anything  mjm  a  ptoce  or 
upper  chamber  {anuaUitm)  upon  a  road  which  is 
froqaented  by  passengers,  w  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  Tne  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ctenaeuhun,  and  any  i^jiny  was  done  to  another 
by  a  ^ing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  bad 
a  ri^t  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  lOer,  vriieD  tb^  were  fil^  aerei  if  be  was  kill- 
ed; if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
*'  quantum  ob  eam  rem  Kqunm  judici  videbitur  enm 
cum  quo  agatur  condonnari,"  which  induded  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  Ac, 
bat  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  iuc.  If  injury 
was  cansed  vf  a  thing  being  ttiiown  from  a  ^p, 
there  was  an  actio ;  ffr  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"  UiiDs  in  eum  locum  quo  Tolgo  iter  fiat  vd  in  quo 
conststatnr,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,*  and  prc^Uy  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
nibbidL  and  other  aceumnlations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  aocidoita  irtiioh  mi^t  faa^Kn 
eoch  things  beuig  thrown  tiirough  the  window.  Ac- 
eording  to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daythne,  and  not  to  the  night,  wUch,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-l^.' 

DEILE  (deOv).   (Fti.  Dtas.) 

AEIAIAZ  rPA«H(detAiary/>af!),thenameofB 
suit  institated  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
of  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  bad  served  in  the  campaign.*  Hie 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
aruda.   Compare  A£TPATE1AZ  rPA*H. 

DEIPNON  idetirvov).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  me^  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  clas^Mral  period  o(  Athras 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  aUu- 
sions  of  Plato  and  the  c<Knio  writers.  Several  an- 
cunt  antbors,  termed  Aeiirv&XoYoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Athennus;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  wodt,  tbe  DeifRnsopUsts,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  bnt  m  airanged. 


1  1.  0.  cH*.  (Vid.  Mffller,  Doiiui,  it,,  6,  k  B.)— I.  (Hirpo- 
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md  with  UtOe  atteo^t  to  distf^iUi1hs«MioiB 

of  diflteent  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  oontain  a  leal  ptetnre  of 
eaiiy  manners,  in  every  way  vronhy  of  die  Bntiqut- 
rian's  attention.  As  tbey  stand  apart  fnm  bH  oth. 
er  wiitiDfs,  k  will  be  eonvenient  to  eihibit  a  m 
view  the  state  of  thiBgawUehth^deaoribe.  hn 
not  to  be  ezpetfed  that  tbe  Honwric  maak  it  d 
agree  with  the  coatom«ofalaterperk>d;  indeel,it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  aibptnw 
the  one  to  the  other.  Atbenieus,*  wbo  bai  estMed 
fully  into  the  subject,  remaAs  on  the  nsgnlariiai- 
plicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  lungi  lad 
private  men  bB  part^  m  the  same  food.  Itni 
onnmon  even  for  royal  pmonages  to  prqmibiir 
own  meals  ;*  and  Ulyasea'  declares  hkBsdfaoaEn 
proAeieBt  m  tbe  enlbaiy  ait : 

&iuTpeCaai  rt  KtU  bm^atu  nai  ohraxo^ooi. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Od7» 
sey :  Spurrov,  deiirvov,  dSpnov.  This  divisioD  of  ttn 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  JEaAjha  qoo 
ted  by  Atheneus,*  to  Palamedes,  Kai  nitapxn*^ 
OTparapxac  km  ixarovTapX'K  fro^-  ffirox  ff  aibm 
iiupiea,  aptOTOt  deliiva,  i&pmi  ^  dpcfoOu  ipta. 
Tbe  word  Sptarm  uniformly  meana  the  eartj  (V 
1^),  as  i^mm  does  the  late  meal ;  but  dritim.  oa 
tbe  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,*  at^areDil?  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  We  should  be  caieAi], 
however,  how  we  aigue  from  the  unsettled  bibiu 
of  a  camp  to  tbe  rc^ar  customs  ctf  onliiiaiTlife. 

From  numeroQS  passages  in  tbe  Iliad  and  Odj» 
sey,  it  aweais  to  have  been  osual  to  ait  duniKMil- 
times.  In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eam« 
a  servant  brings  Mioerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  ttiu- 
ger,  tbe  x^P^^^f  or  lustral  water,  "  in  a  golden  pitcb- 
er,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel.'"  Beei;  mattai, 
and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinaiy  meata,  miHj 
eaten  roasted ;  yet  from  tbe  liiuas* 

'Of  6i  TiM^  ^el  Ivdov,  hrtiyAfttuc^  npi  nUy 

we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  htU  to  be  Ar6in 
nnsBvoory.   (^leese,  flour,  aad  occasionallr  1^ 
also  fonned  part  of  tbe  Homeric  meab.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,*  and  salt       to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  e^thet  ^efoc),  are  mentknied:  bm 
Oi.,  xvii.,  465,  the  latter  appears,  even  at  thiteat!; 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  OL, 
xi.,  1!^  it  is  tbe  mark  m  a  strange  pec^  nt* 
know  its  use.  | 
Each  gnest  appears  to  bare  bad  his  own  tiM 
and  be  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  ibe  m 
Mendans,  at  tbe  marriage  feast  of  HeraiioDe,be£li 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  (f 
roasted  oi,  and  placing  it  before  his  frienda."  i 
tbe  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  ire  i 
trodoced:  "The  divine  minstrel  hymned  to  i 
sound  of  the  Ijre,  and  two  tumblers  (Kvdfmr^ 
began  tbe  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  i 
midst."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  tha 
eariy  days  to  stimnlate  tbe  heroes  to  battle,*" 

and  Ajax,  OD  his  letnni  fiom  the  contest  vitli  Hi 
tor,  is  resented  by  AgamemDon  with  the  wTC  a 

veuia. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festiTe  boi 
occur  in  the  niad  and  Odyaae^.  Knives,  B{Htft,ei 
of  varioas  shqies  and  s^ea,  bottlea  made  of  0) 
sldn,  casks,  die.,  are  aD  mentioned.  Many  wrtj 
wine  were  in  me  among  the  heroes ;  someof^ 
tor^iaremailiedoBasbeingelevenyearBQid  1 

1.  (j.,p.B.)— S.  (IL,  Ix~9n(-tI8.-'C<nwnG«a.,iini(l 
-3.  (Od.,  IT.,  m.)-4.  (io  p.  ll.H*.  (Od.,iT)..lM  J 
U- ni^-Od.,  XTii.,  170.>— 7.  (Od.,  L,  ISO.)-*.  (H.,  i",.  ^ 
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lEmaen  wine,  ao  caDed  fntta  Msron,  a  hero,  whb 
tspeciall/  oelebnted,  and  would  bear  miD^ing  vHh 
Uatj  inea  its  own  quaotil^  of  water.  It  ma^  be 
Qbtmed  that  wine  waa  BeldMDt  if  ercEr^dnrnkparB. 
WfaeaNoiflranilMaafaaoBait  dowa  togetber,"a 
«DBHB,''like  unto  a  goddess,  seta  before  them  a 
poltthed  laUei  with  a  brazen  tny,  tiri  di  Kpdfow 
nry  dipar.  Then  she  mintles  a  cup  of  Pramiiiau 
wine  in  Nedor's  own  g(4tlet,  and  cots  the  cheese 
or  ggat'a  mift  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
Ana'  onr  iL  The  guests  drank  to  one  another ; 
ibuB  the  gstf  iuaexar'  i3^^Jun>c,  and  Ulysses 
iMged  Achiiles,  saying,  x^^v''  '^x*^*  Wine 
wu  diawi  /ram  a  larger  vessel  {tid.  Cbatss)  into 
the  cups  &«D  which  it  was  drunk,  and  bdbre  diink- 
iDg,  libatiou  were  inade  to  the  gods  by  poinriiiK  aiHne 
of  ibe  eoslota  on  the  ground.* 

Tbe  utemtiBg  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
■viBsberi*  pvas  a  paralld  view  <tf  eariy  mannen 
ms  lover  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
titen  to  tbe  fatraoger,  *■  The  swineherd  deares  the 
wood,  and  they  place  tbe  swine  of  five  yean  oM  on 
tbe  heanh.  In  the  goodness  of  bis  heart,  Enmastis 
forgcu  not  tbe  inuowtal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
rnkog  loek  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses's  return. 
He  lOt  milea  the  aumal  with  a  piece  of  deft 
oai:,  and  Ibeatleaduito  singe  off  the  hair.  Hethen 
cuts  the  raw  meat  aU  round  fmn  the  limbs,  and 
hjing  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  8];vinUing  flour  npon 
it,  throws  it  <m  the  fire  as  an  offering  {iirapx^)  to 
Itaeiodi;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
>rith  ifHa,  and,  having  oooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
drav(ff4  and  1*7  Ute  mess  on  the  taUes.  Then 
the  awisctefd  alands  up  to  diride  the  portions,  sev- 
eo  poitiow  in  all,  five  for  hunself  and  the  gneats, 
ud  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymfdis."  - 

TlKfe  tt  nothing  more  worthy  of  rooaik  in  the 
Houkeric  manners  than  the  h<wpitality  shown  to 
Bnogen.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
vteoce  tbey  come,  it  is  the  custtmi  of  the  times  to 
|i*e  ihem  a  wdoome  ree^Nion.*  IVhen  Nestor 
and  ha  aoaa  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
acrovlaadsahited  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
ibeiB  li  dqgm  at  the  feart  on  the  aofk  fleeoea  by  the 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
mah,  e^ed  i*pdTurfia,  ipurrm,  and  detimw.  The 
lut,  lAiA  onTBaponds  tu  the  Hhfiww  erf*  the  Ho- 
nenc  pmhb,  was  the  efening  meal  or  dinner ; 
tbe  opwTw  was  the  luncheon ;  and  tbe  ixp6Tiafta, 
*'luci  aaswers  to  the  ipum  of  Homer,  was  the 
eariy  meal  or  breakfast 

The  oMfiinafta  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
ia  tbe  maraine  (if  «w9r,  juCev*).  It  QBually  con- 
Wed  of  biead  dipped  m  unmiwd  wine  (fii^ant), 
vteaee  ii  derived  its  name.' 

Sint  firibwed  the  opwrrov  or  luncheon  ;  hnt  the 
tme  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
^eitlyfflenlioiked  in  Xentqdion'B  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
pem  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
VDrid  oataiaBy  be  the  ease  with  soMiers  m  active 
Kmee.  Soidaa*  says  that  it  waa  talun  ah6nt  the 
Aadhoor,  that  is,  about  nine  o'dodc  in  the  mom- 
H-  bat  this  aoeoont  does  not  agree  with  the 
wmeais  of  other  ancientwrlters.  We  maycon- 
<Me  from  many  ctrcnmstances  that  this  me^  waa 
bttD  iboat  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
■XRd  to  the  Roman  prandiim,  as  Plutarch*  as- 
Hn.  Besides  which,  the  time  oT  the  w^^Sovea 
*i>K*Ueh  pfoviaioQS  seem  to  have  been  boogot 
"vAs  ipmw,  WIS  6om  nfaie  o'elodt  till  noon, 
with  the  accoont  of  Ariato^mncs,"  who 

L  iIUi>,4.)-«.  (XL,  ix,  1IS.>— I.  (lL,Tn,«0.>— 4,  (Od., 
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introdneea  Phfloeleon  deaciibing  the  {Aeaaore  of 
taming  home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  parta- 
king of  a  good  &pieTw.  The  courta  of  justice  could 
Bcweely  have  finished  their  aittinga  by  nine  o'clock. 
TinwuB  also  defines  irpiita,  which  we  know 
to  have.been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (nd. 
Dibs),  as  the  time  before  tbe  aptarw.  Tbe  ipurrw 
waa  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Tlius  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  life  to  Soo- 
rates,  who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apurr^  &oa 
ft^e  xevdf  fi^e  hyav  irJi^pfJC  itflf^tptvriv.* 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  ittmop, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  cana,  by  our  word 
"  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.*  Aristophanes* 
•«ya, 

Srttr  f  dmArow  t6  amxdop  Xanpeif  x**?^^  M 
StJtnw. 

But,  m  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  1^  it- 
tdnwv  t6  arotxelw,  the  leato*  is  referred  to  tbe  ar- 
ticle HoBOLoeinH. 

Hie  Athemaoa  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  eadificea  were  offered  to  tbe  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  hirthdqrs  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  Ulustrious  persODS,  whether  living  or 
dead,  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  tbe  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of 
Socrates  and  Plato.  * 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  thej 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  moneyi 
called  amiSoX^,  or  brought  Uieir  own  provisionB  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  tbey  were 
said  &iri  uv/tioWv  dtiKvelv,  and  one  individiul  was 
usually  intrusted  with  tbe  monqr  to  procure  tha 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  neoeasaiyprepaifttioDS. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,* 

"  Heri  aJiqiut  adoUacmiiUi  eoimua  in  Ptneo, 
In  hune  diem  ut  de  lymboliM  eatemtu.    Ckaream  «t 
r« 

Prafeanau!  daH  anrmli:  loctu,  tempia  eontUtn- 
turn  at." 

Tim  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homei* 
under  the  name  of  fpavof.  ' 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  peraoa  brought 
his  own  provimcms  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  caDed  a  Aeimiov 
ttirb  ampiSoq,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.'  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  Xemnihon^* 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertamments,  however, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  fHends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes— things  which  he  seldom  did.*  As  soon  as 
tbe  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  snd 
thdr  feet  washed  (viroXveiv  and  dn-ovl^tv).  In  an- 
cient works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  or 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the 
shoes  o[  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terrapcotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  37S. 
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After  their  ftet  hid  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
clined on  the  K^vat  or  coachee  (K«  kfiivl^  aitw- 
ifyiv  rov  iroXia,  Iva  KaraxiotTo).^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  H<niier  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  ss  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  bat  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertato.  Muller*  cone  hides  from  a 
fVagment  of  Alcnjan,  quoted  by  Athensus,'  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
Crete  always  sat ;  bat  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
tans, were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  (vid.  Cce- 
KA,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  nsnal  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  oa 
each  coach.  Thos  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemos, 
Xv  (T,  'kpunbtiifu,  irap'  'Epufffuixov  KaTaxXlvov :  and 
to  Socrates,  AeOpo,  Xuxparrf,  nap'  ifii  Koratittao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
filly  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Gredc  reclined  on  each  conch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  oanally  see  the  guests  rqt- 
resented  in  this  way;  but  sometimes  there  U  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  xXmj,  as  in  the  woodcnt 
in  page  338.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  a^fta  r^f  KaraOiaeui,  as  Plutarch*  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  retdi- 
ning  wiUi  Iheir  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  (inrajw- 
ilp^a),  and  having  their  right  tree ;  whence  Lucian' 
speaks  of  br'  iyKuvo^  ieitrvtlv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
xXivai,  the  s&ves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (fidup  sard  x^H^  kSoOn)-  The  8ut»equent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  descrU>ed  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes/ 

Tiup  xardj^ip^-TBC  rpaniZaf  elefipetv' 

The  dinner  was  then  aerved  up ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  rdf  rpan-^oc  tla- 
^eu>,  by  whuA  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.* 
It  vpfoaxn  that  a  table,  with  provisions  npon  it,  was 
idaced  befttfe  each  Kldvn  i  iai  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  wlddk  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
iMv^,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kA<ik7,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  tn,  886).  These  tables  are  evidently  smaU 
fliougb  to  he  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  hy 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  fiverl?.^,  iiiarpov,  or  ftie- 
rpoc.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hidtowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  ftwrlX^* 
After  eatm^  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  Air^fnyHtMai."  They  did  not  use  any 
eloths  or  napkins ;  the  ;re4>^^r/>a  and  tx/taytla, 
which  axe  acnnetinies  mentioned,*^  were  towels, 
which  were  oidy  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves.**  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  call«l  Tpaire- 
Q>iroi6(  or  rpairc^oKS/iof.^* 

It  would  excMd  tfae  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  •oeooDt  of  flw  diflhrent  dishes  wUeb  «m  in- 
troduced at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  mnirtwr  ii 
far  below  thoee  which  were  usn^  partakes  of  at 
a  Roman  entertainment.  The  most  common  food 
smoog  the  Greeks  was  tiie  fu^a  (Dot.  idSia),  a 
kind  1^  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  «^h  wag  piepared 
in  diArent  ways,  as  a^iears  by  the  various  namei 
which  were  given  to  it*  The  /li^a  is  freqaenUf 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  fovr^  fuit,  of 
which  Pbiloclean  partakes  on  retaining  hooiefim 
the  courts,*  is  said  by  the  schcdkBt  to  baie  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  /idCa  continned  to 
the  latest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  biver 
cUisses.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  tbe  Beconl 
most  usual  spedes  of  food;  it  was  sometimes  mide 
at  home,  but  more  nsually  booght  at  the  markftof 
the  iprowCi^  or  dprmruXidef.  Tbe  vegettiiieB  ar< 
dinarily  eaten  were  mallovrs  ^aJidxn),  lettuces  { V 
dafi,  cabbages  (jia^avoi),  beans  {,KvafiM\  leotiis  (fo- 
xoij,  dec.  Pork  was  the  most  favooriie  aoiiBil 
food,  as  was  tbe  case  among  the  Rmnans  (vU.  Co- 
if a,  p.  376) ;  Hutarch*  it  r6  iuaudrarm  xfutf. 
Sanaages,  abo^  were  Teiy  commonly  eaten  (n^ 
BoTOLus).  It  is  a  carious  fiHst,  which  Plato*  iis 
remarked,  ttiat  we  never  read  in  Homer  <rf  theiie. 
roes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  d( 
i^rw  was  applied  to  it  xar'  ifoxvv.*  A  minnte  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  wbidi  the  Gredm  were  aceu*- 
tomedtoeatisgtren  at  the  end  c^Uie  seventh  book 
of  Atheneus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Tbe  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  copied  iij 
the  mistress  of  the  hoose,  or  by  Uie  female  sltTs 
under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (/tsyrtpot)  were  hired,  of  wh<Hn  theie 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.*  Tbej  an 
frequently  mentioned  in  vxe  fragments  of  the  comic 
poets ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  aU  tbe 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  coantiT- 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  bad  the  greatest  Tqn- 
tation,*  and  a  Sicihan  book  on  eotikBTj  by 
thee  OS  ia  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  flato;*  bat 
the  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subjRt  was  the 
Tatr^Xoyta  of  Archestratus.* 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  osuallT 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectirel;  irpuroi 
rpaiTECai  and  ievrtfitu  rpdnt^tu.  Pollux,'*  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  numberii 
a  Rnnui  dinner  («u(.  C<bha,  p.  375 ;  and  in  tke 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roona 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinien ; 
but  before  tbe  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  tbs 
introduction  of  Roman  cuatoms,  we  onlj  read  of 
two  courses.  The  fiist  course  embraced  thewbole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  dee. ;  the  second,  which  ooniei^anils  u 
our  dessert  and  tbe  Roman  beUaria,  ooosoted  of 
different  kinds  of  fiuit,  sweetmeats,  coofectioos,  dee. 

When  the  first  course  was  fini^ed,  the  tabln 
were  taken  away  (oljwiv,  imaipetv,  hctupav,  ofu- 
ptlv,  ixfipeiv,  ^aora^tiv  rof  TpairiZaf),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  wasbto; 
their  bands.  Crowna  made  of  garlanda  of  flowai 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  wdl  as  varioei 
kinds  of  perfumes.'*  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  tto 
first  course  was  finished ;  bat,  as  soon  as  tfae  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  ftermurrpov  or/irra- 
viirrpU,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 
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Ml  I  8Di^  qoaatity  as  a  libstum.  This  libation 
WIS  said  to  be  made  to  the  "good  spirit"  (iyndov 
Ujtanf),  ud  was  osaally  accompanied  vith  the 
liagiBg  ^the  pcan  and  the  playing  of  flatee.  After 
Qm  likatioo,  mixed  wine  was  broogbt  in,  and  with 
Iheir  Ibst  cap  the  guests  drank  to  Aidf  lurnpof.' 
Witk  (be  wwoviai,  the  deiirvop  closed ;  and  at  the 
iitroducttoa  at  the  dessert  {ieCr^ai  rpSitt(at)  the 
nrcf,  mfiMQaiop,  or  KUfiof  commenced,  of  which  an 
Kcoant  IS  given  in  the  article  SyHFO«ioH.* 

DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  delatores,  under 
tbeempenn,  were  a  class  of  moi  who  gained  their 
lireUhood  hj  infaming  against  their  fellow-citizens.* 
They  OMiiiaDtly  broi^l  forward  false  charges  to 
fraU^  the  arariee  or  jealouey  of  the  different  em- 
pems,  and  were,  ooosequently,  paid  according  to 
ibe  importance  of  the  information  which  they  gave. 
In  some  eaaea,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
vfaich  weie  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  mnnler  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  ^vea  belonging  to  it  had  ron  away  before 
Ike  ^neatio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
eeired,  for  eac^  alave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
icmid  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
eeaaed,  or  dse  Irom  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  railed  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.*  In 
the  semtus  coDsolUim  quoted  by  Frontinus,*  the 
UbnDerieoenedbalf  <tf  the  peiMlQr  in  wbicb  the 
penoQ  was  fined  who  tnnugfessed  the  decree  of 
the  aenale.  lliere  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
NO)  givea  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  tM  thit  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  Dumber  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
lapidly  onder  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
BBdi  mischief  in  socie^,  that  muiy  of  them  were 
baiiabed,  and  puoisbed  in  other  w^s,  by  Titus, 
DDoiitian,  and  Tr^an.^ 
DELECTUS,  (m  Abmt,  RoMAM.) 
DE'LIA  (SiiTua)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
pmes  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
nd  of  DeloB,  the  centre  of  an  ampbintyony,  to 
vhidi  the  pyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
« ibe  eossts  beknged.*  This  ampbictyony  seems 
vigioafiy  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
poipose  of  religioas  worship  in  the  common  sane- 
ta»7  of  ApoUo,  the  deof  irarpi^  of  the  lonians, 
Kho  wts  uid  to  have  been  bom  at  Deles.  The 
Ddia,  as  iffears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,*  had 
existed  &qiB  very  eariy  times,  and  wore  celebrated 
every  fiAh  year,**  and,  as  Bfidcb  supposes,  with 
great  proba&Iity,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
Tbai^lioa.  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  ^  the  ampbictyony  assembled  on 
tfaese  oocastons  (eOeupow)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
BKDts,  With  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
naes,  and  dances.  That  the  AUienians  took  part 
a  these  aolemniUes  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
int  fiom  the  Deliasue  (afterward  called  ^eupoi) 
Kstioned  in  the  lavs  of  Solon  the  sacred  vessel 
(ia^),  moreorer,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
WIS  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
■at  ifter  his  return  from  Crete.**  The  Deliana, 
ten;  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
Itmti  die  oOce  of  cooks  for  (hose  who  visited 
Aevidnd,  whence  they  were  called  'EXeodurtu.** 
tathe  eoime  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 
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cient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was  not 

revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  afta 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  horse- 
races, which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  tlie 
Delia.^  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  moat 
promioeDt  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro> 
vided  the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  {hpxi9i' 
upoi),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,*  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend- 
aice  of  the  common  sanctuary.  (  Vid.  Ahphictyons.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  tbe  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  roust  distingui^  the  tetter 
Delia,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.   The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  (tfeupir),  which  the  priest  of  Apc^ 
lo  adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.   The  «n- 
bassy  was  called  -Stupla,  and  those  who  saSed  to  the 
island,  ■&eupQt ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solnnn ' 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in ' 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.*  Daring  the  ab- ' 
sence  of  tbe  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,*  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no ' 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.   The  lesser' 
Ddia  mete  said  to  have  been  inatitnted  by  Thesens, ; 
titongh  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a ' 
much  earlier  period,  and  T^utarch*  relates  that  tbe 
ancient  vessel  nsed  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  bytiie  Atw* 
nians  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus.* 

DELICTUM.   (Vy.  CaiMEii.) 

DELPHI'NIA  (deA^vu),  a  festival  of  the  same' 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apolkmia,  whidi  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  tilt 
Apollo,  sumamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  lonians  as  their  Tarp^o^,  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  mnst  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  tiie  be< ' 
ginning  of  the  moiith  (tf  Munycbion  (probably  iden- 
tical with  the  jGginetan  Delphinius)  ApoUo  eame 
throuf^  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.,  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord^ 
ingly,  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Mnnychion.  At  Athens  seven  bc^s  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wocd* 
(called  the  intT^pia),  into  the  Delphinium.* 

Tbe  Delphinia  of  ^gina  are  mentioned  by  thv 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is*  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests.**  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  tiiat  tlw  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  <£gina  were  common  to  all  feaUvite 
of  the  same  name." 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  (deAf^r  or  deX^'v),  as 
instrument  of  naval  warfore.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  soapended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  firom  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  « 
yard-arm.  It  was  nsed  to  sink  or  nudn  aholein 
an  enemy's  vessel,  \fj  bemg  droned  upon  it  when 
alongside.** 

There  seems  no  ucesiily  ibr  mi^MMing  that  it 
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in*  made  jo  ttie  shapa  of  a  di^pUn.  Ban  ot  mm 
D^ed  fwballaat  are  at  UwpraaeDtdaj  called  "{rigai" 
tbmigh  they  bear  do  Tesemblaaoe  to  that  animaL 

I*robably  the  St^ivtt  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
Bing  into  action.  We  may  also  coojecture  that 
t^y  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  {raxtiai) 
UFiremes,  as  to  the  militaiy  transports  (orparajridcf, 
At^rd/uTM),  for  the  sailing  oftbe  formor  would  be 
■iuch  impeded  by  m  laise  a  wtight  of  meiaL  At 
•py  rate,  tboae  that  lliucydides  qieaka  of  woe  not 
en  the  triremes,  but  on  the  d/Uddef. 

'  •DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI'mJS,  the 
I^lpbin,  or  DtlpKitau  Ddphit,  L.'  "  This  anitikal," 
■ays  Cuvier.  speaking  of  the  D.  Ddphit,  "  lound  in 
i^VuerouB  troopa  ia  every  aea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
T^ocity  of  iu  moTuneots,  which  sometimes  cause 
i^  to  precipitate  itaelf  on  the  hetana  of  Teasels,  sp- 
piqara  to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  tiie  an- 
^ents.  The  entire  organizatioa  of  the  brain  indi- 
ctee that  degree  of  docility  which  they  uniTersally 
■ffributed  to  Uiis  animal."*  The  internal  oi^niza- 
tun  of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
4^  great  attCDtkm :  H  prodDcea  a  sensibility  to  mn- 
vim  sounds,  and  eoaUes  the  Ihdidiin  to  diatinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
n  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  obaerres  Grif- 
K^,'  "  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
bflebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 

Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
t^y  have  a  lively  and  natural  afltetion  towards  the 
kliDuui  species,  with  which  tbey  are  easily  led  to 
faoiliariiei  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
veUous  stories  on  thia  subject.  Ail  that  is  kjuiwn 
4a  thia  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
qtals  perceive,  a  ship  at  sea,  they  ru^  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 

rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions ;  some- 
tifqes  bounding,  leaping,  and  maneuvring  in  all 
manner  of  waya,  sometimes  perlbrming  comidicated 
i^icumTofaitions,  and  eihitating  a  degree  of  grace, 
«|ility,  dexterity,  and  atrength  which  is  perfect^ 
■Utoniabing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
Igi  auch  external  show  of  afleaioo.  These  animals, 
i^^resented  aa  susceptible  of  bo  moch  attachment 
tinman,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
Iqiv  the  track  of  veaada,  it  is,  pertiapa,.  with  no  oth- 
«T  view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
mwy  1^1  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
tare  nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Ores  Pliny.  **  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Gredi  authors,  unless,  as  aome  have 
auMweed.  it  be  the  «pvf  of  Str^."« 
^DEU'HIN'IUM  (tfcA^wv),  a  plaoL  Sprengel 
■BWgniaea  the  two  apedea  described  by  Diusoori- 
4^  as  bcnng  the  Delphinium  Ajada,  or  common 
Lwckapnr,  and  Uie  D.  tetmtnmm  of  Sitrthorp. 
V^rom  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 

noticed  in  the  Mateiia  Medics  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
•tuB,  or  Paul  of  .£«na,  Matthiolua  is  disposed  to  re- 

ff^d  as  apurinia  the  tws  cbaptera  (tf  Dioscondes* 
whidi  mention  ia  made  itf  it.   ■*  Among  the  ayn- 
I  CfTJoes  of  the  deX^uw  in  Dioacorides,  we  find," 
-  lemarba  Adana,  in  continuation,  "  wuiivdof  and 
fifMiwff  iiivQfi  of  the  Romany.   It  has,  therefine, 
Men  supposed  that  tiu  *wKenu«  Nigra'  of  Virgil 
were  LarVqiura."* 
QBLUBRUM.  ThfluvO 
DEMA'RCHI.    These  offieera  wen  the  head 
^ffongba  or  chief  magistrates  (tf  the  demi  in  Attica, 
ud  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleia- 
Shenea.   Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
Duia,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  deouw,  and 
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took  On  votaa  obob  all  meaiioM  under  eoMiden- 
tun;  tbByhadt(eenatodyofttaeA«$tq^Md»ipH> 
IMTtlBv,  or  book  in  vrtikli  ^  manben  «f  the  «»• 
mna  were  enrolled;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  re^ 
ter  of  the  landed  estatea  Crupta)  in  then-  district^ 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  body  cor- 
porate ;  ao  tbu,  whenever  an  tla^opa,  or  extraoT- 
dinaiy  woperty-tax  waa  impoaed,  they  aaast  havs 
been  oignut  aervke  in  naaBaaing  aBd  eoUe^ng  tba 
qaou  (tf  eadi  estate.*  Moaeys  due  to  the  demu 
for  rent,  dtc,  were  coUecied  by  them,"  and  it  may 
safely  be  aUowed  that  they  were  empkiyed  to  en- 
force payment  of  Tarioas  debu  and  does  claimed 
by  the  state.'  For  this  purpose  they  seem  u 
have  had  the  power  ixt  distraining,  to  which  il- 
Insioo  is  made  by  Aristophanes.*  In  the  dotiei 
which  have  been  enanmatsd,  they  sui^sied  thi 
naucrari  of  the  old  conatitation ;  thdr  fimctioaa^ 
however,  were  not  confined  to  d^iea  of  Uiis  clan, 
for  tbey  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  dioasta  of  the  towns  {iMmai 
Kara  i^ftovfX  Uiey  assisted  in  pressrnng  peace  and 
order,*  and  were  re«^nired  to  bniy,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  aiv  dead  bodies  Ibond  in  Uieir  distiicA:  for 
negtoet  of  this  duty  tbey  wen  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmv.*  Lastiy,  they  seem  to  have  faroiih- 
ed  to  ttie  proper  attthoritiea  a  list  (tf*  the  membtts 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  m  <is> 
ToXovovf  titoi^apn'').   ( Vid.  Dbhds.) 

DEMEKS.   (Vii.  Cvbatoi,  p.  »8.) 

DEMENSUM  was  an  aUowasoe  of  com,  which 
waa  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily  *  Do< 
nahie*  aays  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  oT 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca**  spesks  of  five  modii  aa 
the  allowuice." 

DEME'NTIA.   {VU.  Onairoa,  p.  SW  ) 

DEME'THIA  {in/^pia)y  an  annual  fesUvat 
which  the  Atheniana,  in  907  B.C.,  instituted  in  hoo- 
OQT  of  Demetrius  PolioroBtes,  who,  tocetbev  with 
bis  lather  Antigonos,  were  oonaserttea  nnder  ih« 
title  of  aaviour  goda.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  d&j  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetriun  and  Demetrias. 
A  priett  ministered  at  tbehr  altars,  and  conducied 
the  solemn  procession,  ud  the  saerifioes  ud  games 
with  which  the  featival  was  celebrated."  To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Aihsniaos  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fund  of  hearing  himself  oomparetl  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Athenseus** 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respteiuig  the  other 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  AtheniaBB  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Atben.,  vi ,  p. 
252 ;  Herm..  Polit.  Ant.  of  Gretee,  ^  176,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  and  Thirlwall,  Aw.  «/  Grtece,  yH.,  p.  331. 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.    (FiW.  Caput.) 

DEMIOP-RATA  (dgpdirpan,  sc.  n^y/uiTa  or 
CT^ra)  was  propnty  confiBested  at  Athens  and 
s(dd  by  public  auction.  The  eonAscation  of  pto^, 
erty  was  one  of  the  most  common  aouice*  oC  rav-i 
enue  in  many  of  the  Greciu  states ;  and  Ariarofd^^ 
anes'*  mentions  the  dtifuoirpant  at  a  separate  brancb 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  aceount  ot 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  and  Hafta  of  \\ 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  diflbrent  pla 
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(ii,ainsfteeaee  at  taemli^  vftii  tM  cat(fh«in 
gCtbe  utides  which  accnwd  toitte  temple  of  De- 
BAeTadl*erM[flKMW,  (rdm  persons  who  Had  com- 
■tied      oflfeooe  agafrol  tfeieae  deKiea.*  Many 
omamtsaf  ttris  kind        c<Hlected  b;  Greek  an- 
tifMTin,  or  ^icb  aD  aecoont  ia  given  bj  Bti^.* 
DEKIUS  (tl^Hor).   {Va.  BASiNos,  p.  140.) 
DEMIU'RGI  (dq^vpTo/).   These  lAsgtstiates, 
irtnae  UMe  it  ezpreBsive  oT  their  dbing  the  service 
tbe  people,  are  bj  some  grammariaoa  stated  to 
tare  been  pendar  to  Ddrian  states ;  bi^  perhaps, 
a  as  tiDkonXj  except  the  Uma  ia/aovpyoi.  MS- 
lB*ulwLma.<wthecoiitrMy,  that  *'tfaqF  w^not 
weoainoB  ia  the  P^oponneflus,  but  diey  do  nof 
mar  often  ia  the  Dorian  statea."  They  existed 
mmnt  As  Eleians  and  Martineans,  with  whom 
Ibey  MOB  t»  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tia^(«  iffotpyol  nai  ii  0wM,  k.  r.  X.*).    We  also 
miofdemiaigi  in  the  Adiaian  leagiie,  vrtio  pMba- 
l(r  hbM  next  to  the  airatc^*  ana  pat  qnaliona 
kOBTOienthe  general  aasemUy  <tf  the  oonfM- 
mies*  Oflloers  named  epidemiuiffi,  or  oj^ierdeni- 
inp,  wen  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
|nen«ient  of  Uieir  colony  at  Potidm.* 
DEMONSTRA-nO.   ( Vid.  Actto,  p.  Iff.) 
DEHOPOIXrrUS  (dq^ftroiVvf)  was  the  name 
^toateeignerwhowas  admitted  to  the  rights 
If  lAiRHhip  at  Athene     a  decree  of  the  peoi^e, 
«a  KGOom  or  aerrloes  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citiieMvere,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratris, 
ud  cnU  not  bold  the  oSees  of  either  arcboo  or 
inat,'  hit  were  registered  in  a  riiyle  and  deme. 
Cntru,  Gbbix,  p.  US.) 
OEMOSIOI  {iufdauii)  were  poUle  aSsvea  at  Atb- 
m,  «to  were  purduaed  by  the  state.   Some  of 
An  AM  aobordinate  places  in  the  asserably  and 
MRi  of  jastiee,  and  were  also  employed  as  her- 
■kh,  Aeckbw  derka,  dtc.  They  were  ustuUIy  call- 
ed Agtonw  ouirtu,  and,  as  we  learn  from  inpian,* 
•as  boght  ^  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
tea  far  the  dlseliarge  of  aneh  daties  as  have  been 
■omed.!*  As  these  pablic  slaves  did  not  belong 
D  aof  one  tndividaal,  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
coiain  legal  lighta  which  private  slaves  had  not." 

AnoUter  efans  of  pubKc  slaves  formed  the  city 
iwrf ;  it  was  iheir  dnty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
NAe  aneiuHy,  and  to  remove  any  persoa  whom 
*e  «|Mra^  might  order.**   They  are  generally 
eilted  buHSMu  (rofinu) ;  or,  from  the  native  coon- 
t>T    the  njorily,  ScythiaBa ;  and  also  Spetrafn- 
MB,  frea  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  eatab- 
™ed  tie  fiircc."  There'  were  also  among  them 
■any  Tbractana  and  other  barbarians.   They  ori- 
pBOtj  Gvcd  in  tenu  in  the  market  place,  and  after- 
»iid  iqnn  the  Areiopagaa.   Their  officers  had  the 
of  toxarehs  (ro^^O-   Their  number  was 
«  fast  ao^  porchued  aoon  after  the  battle  <tf  Sala- 
hit  was  allerward  mcreased  to  ISOO.** 
WOIUS.   The  word  %ior  originally  indicated  a 
**fKt  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
a*  if  it  signified  an  "  enchmre  marked  off 
waete,"  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac- 
«*"g  to  HCTne  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  "  ty- 
^l^tocodoae  *  It  seems,  however,  more  simple 


.■^"^©■s^i^K.H-*  {PBbI.EooB.rfAthm«,Tol.in 
r^kr  CwpaiB  ji.  1ST ;  Bad  If  mm,  "  De  Bobii  Dsn- 
■T^'  F-  MB,  *«.)— 1  (Darius,  ii.,  145,  tmwl.)— 4.  (Tlm- 
*TV  <.  S.  rWat^Dlh.  4  n.l— 0.  fliv.t  niii.,  S  ; 
^^»>-7.  rnacfd^  i.,  96.)-a.  (DowaOk.  *.  K««,  p. 
"^ML  M  HmmOi.,  Olraik.,     p.  U.)-10.  (HfUtln.  id 
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to  cormett  it  wKh  the  Doric  SH  Tar  yd.  Tn*  this 
meantiig  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  <%or  is  contrasted  with  vAh.^ :  thus  we 
have  opdpfif  dij/wv  re  icSXai  re but  the  transition 
from  a  locafity  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  tiie  eariier  Greek  poets,  we  And  ^/lof 
ai^lied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  till, 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftams  or  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  so  that  S^ftot  and  mXirat  came  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  sobject  peas- 
antry (gmutv  ^iXoSipvortm') ;  the  latter,  the  noUes  ta 
the  chief  towns.* 

We  now  pMceedtotreatof  the  demi  or  conntiy 
pttrnUee  of  Attica.  The  word  S^poc,  in  the  sens« 
vriiieh  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  ia  by 
some  rendered  "  borough,"  by  others,  "  towndiip.** 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
pdate  -,  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remaric  that,  whatever  ni^ 
certainty  there  may  be  abont  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  th^  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cletsthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  tO 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revohition,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dtmin^ 
nbed ;  for  this  parpose  he  broke  up  the  finr  tribes 
of  the  oW  constitution,  and  sabscitnted  in  tiieir  plactt 
ten  local  tribes  (fvXal  rotrucat),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  sDbdivided  into  tea 
demi  or  country  [nrishes,  p(»ses8ing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  werO ' 
enroled  aQ  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attin: 
with  th6  excepthKi,  nertiaps.  of  those  who  were  w 
tives  of  Athens  itsof.*  These  subdivisioDS  corrfr 
sponded  in  some  degree  to  the  vavKpaplai  of  tiie  cM 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  buii^ 
dred  in  number ;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo*  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenea  did  not  origin 
nally  iodnde  the  whole  popuhtion  of  Attica,  and 
"  that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  heett 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  stattf 
of  dependance ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (ytvn)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
included  fn  tiie  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niehnhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  '•  rural  commondty**  UU  after  the  tone  of  Ciels^ 
thenes.  (Vid.Tmvv.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  qnes^Doa<^ 
hie ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increaM 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbabUi^  of  the  coexistence  ot 
two  diinrentonlerB  of  tribes.  Another  fact,  more 
difllcolt  to  account  Ibr,  la  the  transpo^ion  by  which 
demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country.'"  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent d«nes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  tovms 
in  them,  as  Marafton,  Eietisrs,  and  A'chamee ;  somej 
from  the  names  of  hooses  or  chms,  such  as  the  D«d- 
atidv,  Boatadn,  Ac  A  complete  list  of  them  i* 
given  hi  Wad^nth."  The  latest  of  aD  waa  the 
demos  of  Aehamn,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
potmeaian  vrar  was  so  extenUve  as  to  sufiply  a 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-anoied 
men.  ThneydldM'  says  of  It,  tbat  rt  was  the  x^*P^ 

In  ei^teution  of  their  eon8titntk)n  and  relation 
totfaB  state  hi  genetal^  wto  may  obwrte,  that  thqf 
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■nmed  independent  coiporatioiw,  and  had  eedi 
Oeir  Borenl  magirtntea^  landed  and  other  propw- 
a,  with  a  conmoa  tFeaaoiy.  They  bad,  likewise, 
their  respective  conTocations  or  "  parish  meetinga," 
ooDTeoed  hy  the  demarcbi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  buaineaa  oi  the  demus,  such  as  the 
teasing  of  its  estates,  the  dectiona  of  officers,  the 
leraioD  of  the  registers  or  liats  of  d^ftoroi,  and  the 
■doiiaaion  of  new  membera.  Moreover,  eaeh  de- 
inas  aiqware  to  have  kept  what  waa  raDed  a  mvaf 
iKKJLtim9aTiK6(,  or  list  of  thoee  S^/iorai  who  were 
entiUed  to  vote  at  the  general  assemUies  of  the 
whole  peo[de.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  "  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demos  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
entain  quota  M  mon^  and  eontingnit  of  tioopa 
whenever  necesaary.*  Independent  these  bonds 
OC  onion,  each  demus  seems  to  bafe  had  its  pecu- 
liar lerapkn  and  religious  worship  (^Mrutd  Upd'), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  choeen  by  the 
tmiSnu  so  that,  botit  in  a  civil  and  religioua  point 
m  Tiew,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  muistratea,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  MKifiaala,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarcha  and  treasurers  (rofuaii, 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dUaartu  kotu  d^fiovt :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  waa  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  diey  made  eir^ 
«njt8  through  the  difibient  diatriots,  to  adminiaier 
jOBtiee  in  all  oaaea  where  the  matt^  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachnus  in  Tslne,  more  impor- 
tant questions  being  reserved  for  the  Suut^toI.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  A^riu,  or  membera  of 
each  demus,  their  privilegea,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  fbnned  a  ooaatitnent 
part  We  are  t(M  by  Aiiaintle*  that,  on  the  first 
inatUntkm  o(  the  demi,  Qeisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  S^uk  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizena,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangera  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  alavee.  His  wcmls  are,  Ilo/Uovr 
i^Xirevae  Sivonc  xal  ( SoiaXovf )  fitroUovc-  We 
strongly  siupec^  however,  that  douXovf  is  an  inter- 
polation. Tbib  admiaskin  of  slavea  would,  we  ctm- 
cetve,  hare  beui  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demua  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  ivoperty  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  eontiDue  to  btrid  with  all  tiie  tiniArat ; 
for,  ^nce  a  son  was  regittered  in  the  demus  ot  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
Ilia  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  tliis 
wonld  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
bst  at  Athens.*  No  one,  however,  could  porehase 
pnqieTty  situate  within  a  pariah  to  which  be  did  not 
fiioiself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarcha  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  (^n/rui^),  wbii^ 
would,  of  couiae,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.' 

Two  of  the  most  important  fonctions  of  the  gen- 
eral aasambliea  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  memben  and  the  reviaion  (rf*  the  names  of 
membera  already  adndtted.  •  The  regiater  of  enrol- 
ment waa  called  XiiStapxucliv  ypoftfiarHov,  because 
any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  cwld 
enter  npon  an  inheritance  and  eajoj  a  pabimony, 
the  expiesuon  for  whidi  in  ^tic  Qnek  waa  tfc 


1.  (Wuhmath,  4  St.)— t.  (fm.,  i.,  SI.— IVdhu,  Owm., 
*Ui»  108.)— a.  (DvnuMtli.,  a.  Babol.,  lllS.)-4.  (Uodtwakkar, 
t**.)--*.  {Poitt,  iii.,  !.)-«.  (DeBNth., c  EnlmL,  IKK.)— 7. 


Aff H)f  ^^tny :  AexXtfrni'  M^pw,  be^  eoifilni 
to  the  Kouwk  ptvase  mttin  bradtfaim.  Tim  te> 
gisters  were  kept  by  the  demarrbs,  vdm^  niih  ika 
apprc^ion  of  the  membera  of  the  demua  mmm- 
bled  in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  eiased  namei 
according  to  circumstances.  Hius,  iriiCB  s  foolh 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  coDipetent  for 
any  demote  to  object  to  hiaadmisaion  on  AepooBd 
of  illqptimwgr,  ornon-oitiienriiqi  1^  the  side  itf  ei< 
ther  parent.  The  demotea  decided  on  the  validly 
of  theae  objertiona  under  the  sanction  of  as  oelh, 
and  the  question  waa  determined  by  a  majority  ^ 
votes.*  The  same  process  was  oluerred  vben  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  (tfadgp- 
tion.*  Sometimes,  however,  a  dMEuirch  WIS  bribei 
to  place,  or  aaaiat  in  placing,  oa  the  r^inter  vS  a 
demus,  persona  vrbo  bad  no  claim  te  citiKaihf.* 
To  remedy  this  admiaaion  of  spurioDs  eitiicot  (r>- 

SYYP»''m>i),  the  ita^^totg  was  iastitntei  (TvL 
[AMIFHIBIS.) 

liSatly,  crowna  and  other  honorary  distinctiom 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  war  » 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demas  of  the  Pei- 
reus  is  given  in  Bockh,*  by  which  certain  (Hivilegei 
were  granted  to  Callidamas  of  CbidlidK :  one 
these  vraa  the  exemption  from  the  paTment  of  tbe 
kyKT^TMov,  if  he  should  acquire  propeity  in  ibal 
[Kiriail.  The  worda  are,  TeXety  dc  ourdv  to  nri 
riX^  iv  TV  djj^  &Ktp  dv  KtH  XUtpattitt  'oijoi  UU- 
■not  m^'  airoB  rAv  &^um[Ov  vd  tyin^TUiv.  Ths 
decree  ia  takm  ftnm  an  uiaciiiiUon  in  Chandlei.' 
(Kid.  DanuoHl.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  tbe 
Romans,  was  so  called  becauae  it  was  originallr 
equal  to  ten  assea ;  but  on  tbe  reductioo  of  tits 
wei^tof  the  as(vu2.  As),  it  was  made  eqaal  to  sa- 
teen asaea,  exc^  in  military  p^,  in  vfaid)  it  m 
atill  redroned  as  equal  to  ten  assea.*  The  dmiiu 
was  firat  coined  five  yeara  before  the  first  Poiug 
war,  B.C.  269.  (Kii  Aaoain-Dii.)  There  wm 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,*  but  subsequentlj 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  wax  made  io  iha 
weight  of  the  denariua  ia  uncertain,  as  it  is  ^ 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjeduredlbit 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Husk;* 
justly  remarka,  that  Suetonius*  proves  that  U  de- 
narii went  still  to  the  pound  abmit  the  year  EC 
60 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  78  ki  1. 
which  is  incredibly  low ;  while  the  value  on  tbe 
other supposition,8 9 to Ifismore probable.  (Cim- 
pare  AaaaifTirH,  aiib  fin.) 


BtmaB  xvanuiL  aotuai.  snn.  wBi«ra60-CflBi. 


aarntH  vussuif.  ^CTtTAL  siza.  wbiout  68  5 
Mr.  Hussey  calculates  Uie  average  weight  of  W 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Conmonwcaltb  t 

1.  CDenHNtlk., «.  EaboL,  1S18.)— S.  (I«Mi«i,D«Aiwll.UBr«^ 
p.  88,  17.)— 3.  (Dcmorth.,  e.  LMt4i.,  p.  INI.}— 4.  (L  c-H 
(U.,  ]08.)-8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H 
niMi.,48^-^BUo^ *  (AMiMt  WnglMt 
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DEPOsrruM. 


N  fiiiH^  aad  thaw  mider  tfae  Empin  at  M-6 
iniH.  it  ira  deduct,  as  tfae  average,  ^th  of  the 
wigte  fe  aflof  fton  the  deDBrii  of  the  Cmdidod- 
veriik,thmwjU  itmain  86  gniwof  pore  ailrer; 
■dflmtkeabilliiig  conttbu  60-7  gnina  of  pare 

6S 

drer,  tfae  nbx  of  the  best  denarii  will  be 

of  a  dii&ing,  or  8-6346  pence ;  which  maj  be  reck- 
«ed  in  nand  numbers  81d.  If  the  same  method 
df  reckouig  be  applied  (o  the  later  denartiu,  its 
nhieina  be  ibont  7-S  pence,  or  7id.^ 

The  Ronaa  eoiiM  of  sUtm-  went  at  one  time  as 
bw  dowB  88  the  tattieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
ternadas.  Th^  were,  the  qmuiriua,  or  half  desa- 
lias;  the  Mitnthu,  or  quarter  deoarioB  (vid.  SxtTss- 
noi) ;  the  hidU,  or  tenth  of  the  denariua  (equal  to 
Iheas};  ibeMBtAeZfo,  or  half  lUwlla;  andttietemn- 
Mi^  v  fmrter  iibeUa. 

lie  qmnrios  was  also  caDed  mctoriatitt,*  from 
OieiBvnMODora  figureof  Victotj  which  it  bore. 
Ibu'ivys  IbatTictoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
ioponaaiMe  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  artide  of  trade 
frocn  DlTTia.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
if  afposed  to  bate  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  trimiph  fw  his  Tictories  in  latria,  whence  he 
tn^^hoaiea  lu|e  sum  ttf  moocgr,'  which  would 
inheintooinage  of  the  Vktoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  ia^  9S  years  after  tlie  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
«0(dd  nlj  have  we^^bed  Ik  grs.,  which  would 
have  bea  bd  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
wheiberttwas  ever  coined  in  rilver,  for  we  know 
Ibal  it  mi  cimied  in  copper.  (YUL  As,  p.*  110.) 
Btt  Tairo*  names  it  ammg  the  aUver  coins  witii 
Ike  liheBa  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
Ue  Ibat  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
Hirer  after  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  .jVthofthe 
Sarins ;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  nave  been 
^ib  of  the  denarius,  whereas  Vano  only  describes 
B  ai  t  subdivision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
Atk  ti  Ute  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
libelbqtpearsto  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
ti  iM;*  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
snail  wm.'  Gronovius,*  however,  maintains  that 
thae  «u  DO  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  bat  that  the  word  was  used  to  signily  the 
mtb  pait  of  a  sestertius.  No  specimens  (hT  the 
fibcUa  are  am  finnd. 

If  lite  denai^  be  leelumed  in  valoe  8H,  the 
Mho'  eoiaa  which  have  be«i  mentioned  will  be  of 
Uoving  Tdiie : 


Ponee. 

Furili. 

631S6 

SenMh  

1  062S 

Uhdh  

3-135 

S 

■6 

Qanarins  or  Tietonatns . 

4 

1 

Draainis  

8 

3 

It  Kis  befB  frequent^  stated  that  the  denarius  is 
yl«  filae  lo  the  dradima,  bat  this  is  not  quite 
wnet  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost  equal  to 
*U.  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
tefttfe  above  8)4.  The  later  drachmas,  however, 
^or  lo  have  ^len  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
"  M  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  neariy 
equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Qvonovius  has 
f*«4tbeaBthimtfesiip(m  the  sobject  ia  his  i)» 


^ktailiest  denarii  haveasa^.onthecbTene, 
the  Iwi    Itome  with  a  brfmet,  the  Dloecuri,  or 


„'  fB^,  J,  141.  1  (Cic^  Pk>  Fwt,  a.)— «.  (H. 

H.,ma,I|,j_^  (Lf».,»li,,  13.>-fl.  (Vmw,  D»  Ling-  Ut., 
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tbe  head  of  Jupiter.  Many  have,  on  the  reverse, 
chariMs  drawn  by  two  or  four  hones  (Jbiga,  juadn- 
gte),  whence  they  are  called  respectively  b^ati  and 
fiuirigali,  so.  MMmt.  {Vid.  Bioatds.)  Some  d»- 
narli  vrere  called  temM,^  beoaose  their  edges  'wen 
noticed  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  wwe  scdid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
vElian,  Calpumian,  Papinian,  Tullian,  and  numer- 
ous other  families,  are  marked  with  the  nameral  X« 
in  order  to  show  their  valoe. 

Plinyi  speaks  of  the  itnarhu  mtmu,  OronoTfas* 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  eo  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  wei^t  of  the  common  aureus  was  ISO 
grains.  {Vid.  Avanc,  p.  139.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

•DENDRACHATES  {Sevdpaxa-r^),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  v«ns  of  which  resemUe  a  small  toe& 
It  is  oar  DmdriUc  agate.   A  description  of  it  is 

fiven  in  the  Or[Aio  poem  under  the  name  of  hx^'^K 

«D£NDROLIB'ANUS  (dtvapo?u6at>os),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Ptuuinaceutical  woifc  of  My- 
repsua.   It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

•AENAPTi-IA  KEPATINA  {devipv^  Ktp&rt- 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  ctf  Cond.  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.'  Stackbouse  ccnjeo- 
tnrea  it  to-be  the  Gorgmtia  luibilu,  or  Red  Coral.* 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  {MovT&rptfma),  a  dentrlfiee  or 
tooth-t>owder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  boofii,  and 
horns  of  certain  anhu^,  crabs,  egg-shdls,  and  the 
shells  of  tbe  oyster  and  Uie  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  tbe  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in-' 
gredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  audi  as  mynli, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  haitahom  ground  in  a  raw  state, 
Indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.' Pounded  pumioe  was  a  more  dobkitis  arti- 
cle, timigh  Iliay'*  bits,   l^lOMSiswjfiml  «a  Ait  <Im- 

DEPENSI  ACnO.   (Vid.  Sromoa.) 

SEPORTA'TIO.   (Vid.  Binishkiht,  Roaur.) 

DEPCSITI  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Dspositcm.) 

DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositom  is  that  whidi  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  d«> 
manded  back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  mains  tba 
depositom  is  ceiled  depmetu  or  depotitor,  uid  be 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depoMitaritu.  The- 
act  of 'deposite  may  he  purely  vduntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,, 
or  other  caan^^.  Hie  depoaitarios  is  bound  tO' 
take  oare  the  thb^  which  he  haa  omaEnted  to- 
recejve.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  in: 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "qu«' 
uBo  non  consumitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transsction  becomes  s  case  of  locativ 
and  oonductio  (vid.  Loomo),  if  money  is  to  be  pakt 
for  die  use  it ;  or  a  ease  of  ocMomodatom  (tii.- 
ComioDATDii),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  As  oae. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of 
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adv  Ait  penDiiaiiu  to  use  it^  tbe  moaey  beoooies  a 
loan  MsTuoM)  frain  tlie  Ime  wbeo  the  per- 
nisBioD  is  granted ;  if  the  depooeoi  proffers  tbe  use 
«r  the  moDej-,  it  beoomee  a  loao  fixnn  tbe  time  vben 
the  dmoaitaiiua  begioa  to  use  it  If  money  is  de- 
poailad  with  tba  aonditioa  that  tbe  same  amoant 
be  retttnied.  the  oae  of  it  is  tacitly  given;  bat  Uie 
depositom  does  not  therefore  beotnie  motaom.  If 
tbe  depositum  coDtinaee  purely  a  depositom,  tbe 
depoaitarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  whieb  hanpens  through  dolus  or  co^  lata ;  and 
Im  is  bound  to  restore  Uie  thing  on  demand  to  Ibe 
^epcmens,  or  to  tbe  person  to  whom  the  deponena 
orders  it  to  be  lestorad.  The  remedy  of  the  Aefo- 
MM  agauut  tbe  dqioeitariuB  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
ilireota.  Tbe  depoeitaiiaB  ia  entitled  to  be  secuied 
•g^nst  all  damage  wbioh  he  may  bare  Bostained 
throngh  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  tbe  depooens,  and 
to  all  ooau  and  expenees  incuned  by  bis  cbaige 
and  his  remedy  against  the  depooens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  ooBtraiia.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
d^oaite  was  made  fiom  ueeeasity  f  if  the  d^osl- 
tarioB  WIS  fuB^  cf  dtdni,  infiunia  was  a  conee- 
qoence.^ 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinns  to  be  one 
*'qai  per  prolixum  tempos  TSgatus,  redoeitor,"  and 
diflbrs  from  an  tmmor  "  qui  din  vagatua  ad  eaatra 
^[reiUiar."*  Those  who  deeerted  in  time  aC  peace 
were  poaiahed  by  bMS  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
■ent,  fines,  ignominions  dismiaslon  from  the  ser- 
Tioe,  dto.  Thoae  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  nsnalty  punished  with  death.  The  trtmt- 
fKga,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,'  bat  gen- 
wally  were  put  to  death.* 

DESIGNATOR.   (Vii.  Fomrs.) 

DESMOTE'RION  (dcff/iurviMoy).  (FO-CAKCBa.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI  (SeawoaurvaSriu}.  {Vii. 
CiTiTAa,  Oaiu.) 

DESULTOR  (Am^nrer,  ivaSanK,  fteraSdrnOf  a 
ipAec.  Althou^  riding  on  horseback  u  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martitl  exercises  of  the  early 
Qrn^  it  was  «Abq  pmotiaed  br  ^um  aa  a  swift 
4Dd  «a«7  method  of  oonreyanoe  ftom  idaoe  to  place ; 
and  UmA  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horae- 
»»»?«f>j«>P  is  manifest  firom  a  passage  in  tbe  Iliad,* 
desontang  a  man  who  keeps  four  bones  abreaet  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
orowd  admizing  raeotauna.  The  Roman  desnl- 
tor  MMial^  rods  on^  two  horaea  at  the  aame  time, 
aittmg  on  tuniwithont  a  saddle,  and  Tanttmg  vpon 
^UwT  of  them  at  hia  pleasune.*  He  wore  a  hat  or 
ctvmadeofMt.  Tbe  taste  for  these  ezercisea  was 
oairied  to  so  peat  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  tbe 
kigbast  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  qnadrigB  in 
the  ciretVt  but  exhibited  these  fieats  ol  hoiaea^- 
ah^.*  Besides  performing  poblioly  fiw  the  aaraae- 
wnt  of  tbe  speciatora,  the  RoBan  lideia  wtfe  en- 
lli^ed  to  otHiTey  measaces  with  ttie  greatest  pos- 
ame  despatoh,  telioTing  either  borae,  wtmi  fiitigued, 
tlf  Tsoiting  upon  tiie  other.*  Among  other  nations, 
tttis  apeciea  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  ai^ilied  to 
ttw  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentuns  a  troop  of 
Imae  hi  tbe  NomidiaQ  amqr,  in  wfaidi  each  aoldier 
vas  aupidied  with  a  ooorie  of  bones,  and  in  the 
hiat  of  battle,  and  wboi  dad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
WM  weaned  w  disaUed  upon  tlie  back  of  the  hcHve 
vhioh  was  atill  ammd  and  fieah.*  The  Scythians, 
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in  the  aameart 

The  annexed  woodoot  Aowa  three  fignras  of  ds- 
snltms,  one  firom  a  bronze  lamp,  pnhliahrrt  by  Bar. 
toUt'tbeotfunfianooiK  In  all  thaao  tte 


wean  a  pilsas.  or  cap  of  felt,  and  hia  borne  is  wilb- 
ootasaddle;  but  tbeee  examples  prove  that  he  hsA 
the  use  both  tbe  whip  ajid  the  rein.  On  iba 
coins  we  also  obsOTve  the  wreath  and  pahn-biandh 
88  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETESTA'TIO  SACROHUM.   (Fid.  Sic%t^ 

DEVERSOIUUM.  (VU.  CAuroat*.} 

DEUNX.   (FO.  Aa.  p.  no.) 

DEXTANS.   (Vid.  As,  p.  HO.) 

CIADE'MA  (dwtij/ia),  a  whtta  fillet  nwd  to  en- 
circle tbe  bead  {ftueia  oi&a*). 

Tbe  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Fiiay*  it- 
tributed  to  "l4ber  Pater."  DiodorusSicuhu  adds,* 
tbtt  he  wore  it  to  assuage  beadadie,  tbe  ooose- 
^leace  of  indulgittg  inwine.  Aecordini^y,inwmta 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  bead,  as  ^own  in  tbe  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  tbe  ooo)ecJ.ure  f£ 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  coosider  the  diadem,  eren 
in  its  aimpteat  mm,  as  a  decoration  which  wai 
pn^ariy  OrteotaL  It  ia  eoomionly  i^veauiled  on 
the  heada  of  Eaatem  mooarcha.  Justin*  rdatea 
that  Alexander  tbe  Great  adopted  the  large  diaden 
of  tbe  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  whidi  fell  opon 
tbe  shouMere,  and  that  this  mack  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  sucoessors  *  Antony  aB8an>ed  it 
in  hfai  luxurious  intercourse  with  Ctot^atn  in 
Egypt.*  jElian  s^s*  that  tbe  kings  of  tliat  eooar 
try  had  the  figure  of  an  aap  upm  their  diadana. 

In  pmcma  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  tbe  dia- 
dema  on  the  bead  of  Jupiter,  and  varioua  other  di- 
viniliea  besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  345, 
39S),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  tbe 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  worH.  It  was  tied  bv- 
hhkdioabow;  wbeaoe Taoitas* ^eaka (rf tbe Eo- 
l^u-ates  rising  in  wavee  "  white  with  fiMm,  ao  as  to 
resemble  a  dudem."  By  the  addition  of  gdd  and 
gems,"  and  of  pearis  from  tbe  Eiytbrean  Sea,"  bad 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  Uw 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 
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■f  luwHigB^  bi  modem  Buope.  It  mnat  luve 
keea  mudj  in  joke  that  the  uiniame  of  Diadema- 
M  WW  prm  to  L.  HeteUiu,  who,  in  order  to  coa- 
«e*l  M  itoer,  bad  h«  liead  fix  a  kwg  time  muTooDd* 
ad  wtt  a  baadUTB-^ 

DUfiATE'KU.  (itaSttriptu)  was  a  aacriGce  of- 
feied  to  Zeoa  and  Athena  tbe  Kinss  of  Sparta 
apoa  pasMBg  tbe  fnmtiera  of  Lacedsmon  witb  the 
«f  ao  annj.  If  the  vwtima  were  uq&- 
vouraUe,  tbcj  disbanded  the  ani^  and  returned 
htme.* 

DlADICASlA-(Ju<w«0ja),  in  its  most  extended 
leaac^  ia  amn  qmonjme  of  dix^ :  technically,  it 
deosies  the  proeeediogs  fo  a  conteet  for  prefep 
eaoe  betweea  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
ituUnce,  ia  tbe  case  of  several  claiiniDg  to  succeed 
as  beiiB  or  legatees  to  tbe  estate  of  a  deceased  per* 
•on.  Upoa'  an  occasiOB  of  this  kind,  it  wiD  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similar!;  aito^d 
with  la^eet  to  tbe  subject  of  dispute  the  tmUnary 
ffawifcitiou  of  tbe  litigants  as  plaintiA  and  d»- 
fcadaatsbeooiaes  DO  longer  apfdicabJe.  Thts,iDfiict, 
ii  the  essential  distiaction  between  the  proceedings 
k  qneatioB  and  aU  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
tpptat  ss  immediately  of^xned  to  each  other ;  but, 
B  Aras  tbrmsarBeonoemed,  we  are  not  told  that 
thej  wen  peeuHaily  chaneteixRed.  Besidea  the 
cansbove  mentiftiHrf,  them  are  aevetal  others  to 
be  Huscd  with  it  in  lespeet  of  the  object  of  pro- 
eeethsgi  Mag  an  absiAute  aeqotsition  of  prop«ty. 
AoMMg  these  are  to  be  reckooed  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate cnditMa  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
coaleM  between  iofiKmers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
fmi  if  the  state  for  tbe  discoreiy  of  erimes,  Ajc, 
•s  opoB  the  oceaaion  of  the  mutilation  of  tbe  Hei^ 
BUT*  sod  the  like.  Hie  other  class  of  causes  in* 
doded  under  tbe  genoral  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  aolidoeia  of  the  trierarchs  (vid.  Antidosis),  con- 
teiU  as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
Mate  Ibr  pahlic  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
faied  oa  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
fnenioas  as  to  who  ahould  tudertake  a  choregia, 
and  auBj  otbcns,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pyaniaiy  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.   In  a  diadicastia,  as 

10  30  ordinaty  duuj,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
BtagittTate,  ud  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  maiiily 
de^aded  opon  the  peculiar  otyect  tbe  proceed- 
ing aad  present  no  leading  charaoeriities  for  dis- 
CDcswQ  nnder  tbe  general  term.* 

JUAVOSEIS  (dtadoouf).   (Ful.  Duwoiui.) 
DLCTA.  (Kui.HoDsB.) 

DLETETICA  or  DLETETICE  ((Iimn?r«7j, 
Me  of  tte  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
sseieDts  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
iVd  McBicnvA.)  The  word  is  derived  from  iiaiTo, 
■hich  meant  nuich  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 

11  defaed  by  Cebua^  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cse  fHT  nctu  tudeiKT, "  which  cures  diseases  by 
neaa  of  r^fimen  and  diet ;"  aod  a  similar  expla- 
BXiw  is  given  by  Plato.^  Taken  strictly  in  this 
Bwc,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
■oden  dMMae*,  and  thia  is  tbe  meaoing  which  (as 
br  as  lbs  writer  is  aware)  it  alwura  bears  in  the 
tnher  ■ndh'al  writers,  and  that  which  win  be  ad- 
kcRd  Is  in  the  present  article ;  in  some  of  the  later 
raUti  it  aeema  to  eomprehend  Celsus's  second 
Cnad  divisioH,  fapftoMevruc^,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
^^on  I^rgna^  simply  in  of^Nwitioo  to  darurgia,  so 
u  u  aaewer  exactly  to  the  [Nrovince  of  our  fkyii- 
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No  attratkn  seems  to  have  been  paid  lo  this 
branch  of  medicine  before  tbe  date  of  HiK>ocratest 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Homer 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  or 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (according  to  oui  modem 
Botioas)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  Forinstancs^ 
he  represents  Maehaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,'  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,'goatV 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,*  which  certainly  do  modem 
aurgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.*  Hippoo- 
rates  seems  to  claim  fur  himself  the  credit  of  being 
tbe  first  person  who  bad  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  tbe  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning."*  Among  tbe  works  commonly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Iltpi  Auiinjf  T^teiv^c,  De  S*- 
tubri  Vie/tu  Ratunu}  3.  ^lair^s,  De  Kiclw 
Asfisiw,  in  three  books;  3.  IIcpI  Aioirw 'O^Euv,  ill 
Smtiaae  FtcAw  in  Marhia  Aailu ;  and.  4.  n«p2  Tps- 
fnCt  De  Aiimeuo.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con> 
sidered  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine ;  but  tbe  fink 
was  probebly  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybusi 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  compoi«d  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  wwk  of  Hijurao- 
rates  bunsdf,  is  nevertheless  very  ancte&t*  TikeA 
is  also  8  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  waa  tbe  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
B^des  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  coo- 
temporaries,  00  the  first,  third,  and  Iburtb  of  whioh 
Galea  1ms  left  a  cmnmeatary.  the  ftdlowing  woilA 
on  tbe  subject  by  later  auuiora  are  still  extant: 
Galen,  TUpt  Tpo^  ^wofituc,  De  Alimenlorum  Fa- 
cuUaiilnu ;  Zi.,  Ile^  Eix^ftifV  to*  KoKoxy/ua^  Tpo- 
^uf,  De  Probit  tt  Promt  AlimetUonim  Sucdt ;  Id^ 
Tlept  xara  riv  'Imnwpun^v  AtainK  tm  tuv  'Of- 
iuv  Nofff/Utrwv,  De  KicAu  Ratume  in  Morbi$  Aeutit 
ez  Hippocrtit  SentetUim;  Hiehsd  PseHos,  Utpi  At- 
aiTK,  De  Viehu  AUtone;  Tbeodwos  Priscianus, 
Diatty  me  de  StUularibtu  Rcbia ;  Conatantinus 
Afer,  De  VicOtt  JUiione  Variorum  Morborum.  T<b 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regtpun  Sanitatit 
SeUrmiamm  i  a  treatise  by  Isaac  (Iskak  Ben  89- 
leimen),  De  Diati»  Onvtertalibue  tt  ParticuUuitutt 
another  corruptly  entitled  TscKuti  fiwntotir  Eib^ 
ckasem  EUmilhar  de  Sex  Rehu  mm  Tfatwridiimtu 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonidea  {MoebA 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regimine  SaniMu :  besides  scfw 
eral  chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
oa,  and  Mesne.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  te 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  thb 
opinioos  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  mustbe  referrea 
to  tbe  diflbrent  works  on  medical  antiquities,  wbm 
in  this  aitRle  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partie- 
ulars  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  tbe  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  tb6 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentiune<^ 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed* 
sometimes  quite  as  Aneifully  as  by  Bnrtoo  in  bH 
Amstomii  ^  Mdaneholi/.  In  some  rejects  they  ap- 
pear toMve  been  much  leas  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  modems,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  tbe  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon artides  of  food.*  With  regard  to  the  quanttty 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arxive  A 
something  like  certain^  firon  the  Act  that  CnUss 
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Anrelianna  mcDtioiu  it  u  something  eztraordlnarx 
that  the  famoua  Asetepiades,  at  Rtmo,  itt  the  aer- 
enth  cCDtai?  A.U.C-,  aometinMS  wdered  his  patients 
to  doQbleand  trdde  thequantitjr  of  wioe,  till  at  last 
Ifaey  drank  half  wine  ana  half  water,'  tram  which  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commrail;  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  qnantitj  of  water.  Hippocrates 
Tecommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approrea  of  the  proportion ; 
but  Le  Clerc*  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
caaea.  In  one  place*  the  patfoit,  after  great  fa- 
tfgoe,  is  recommended  /umajfi^pot  dirof  i|  dif ,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  dooUed  Aether 
•ebial  ijUaxieatitm  ia  meant,  or  only  the  "drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerililness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  osed  by  St.  John*  and  the  LXX.* . 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportiona  in  which 
wine  and  water  ahould  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  ^  for  instance,  in 
Munmer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so.*  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
end  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
xSxra  on  these  sabjects,  the  articlea  Baths  and  Gtm- 
kamum  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  c«n- 
mon,  at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says*  that  "there  are  few  houses  to 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  fonnd.** 
Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  talcing  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Vietiu  Ratume,  false- 
ly attriboted  to  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  mcmtb.*  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  eummer,*  and 
•ays  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
bad  better  do  bo  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fortnight.'*  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commoidy  abused,  that  Asde- 
I^ea,  in  his  worit  D*  SattitaU  TWiida,  rejected 
(he  use  of  emetics  altogether :  **  Offennu,"  aaya 
Celsus,"  " 

io  vorandi  faaillaten  mo^tuR/ur.""  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  io  order  to  prepare  them- 
•elvee  to  eat  more  jdentifuUy ;  and  again  soon  after, 
■0  as  to  avrad  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  hia  account  of  the  day  that  Cesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  boose  in  the  countiy,"  says,  "  Acmbiat, 
^trrix^  agebat,  itaqtu  tt  edit  et  bibit  uStuf  et  jur 
eunde and  this  aeems  to  have  been  considered  a 
aort  of  compliment  paid  by  Cesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
faitimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheeifolly, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  fyeely  with  him.  He  is  rq>re- 
■ented  as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus.'*  The  glutton  Vi- 
telliue  is  said  to  have  preserved  hia  own  life  by  con- 
stant emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  bis  oompan- 
tons  who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,**  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  wts  prevented  by  illness  ftom 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  scdd,  *'I  ahould 
certainly  have  be«i  dead  if  I  had  not  Allen  sidt." 
Even  wtuaeii,  after  bathing  befbre  snpper,  need  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  ahaipeo  their 
•I^Ktite: 

[Folemt]  "  sexUritu  alter 
Daeitur  mnU  eibum,  n&idam  faettmu  orcnm:"** 

1.  (D«  Mart.  ChroB.,  lib.  lii.,  e.  T,  p.  866.}— S.  (Hiit.  de  U 
WM-t— S-  (Pwodo-lliimer.,  D«  Tict.  Hat^  lib.  iii.,  in  On.)— 4. 

&10.}— S.  (G«B.,  xliu.,  U.— Cut.,  T_  1 ;  ud  perhapa  Gen., 
tl.}-A.  (Comptn  C«laD*,  De  Medie.,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ad.  Ai^ 
sent.}— 7.  (De  Ru.  Vict,  in  Miirb.  Acat.,  p.  a.)— 8.  (lib.  iii., 
TIO.)— ».  (De  Medio.,  i.,  8,  p.         10.  (Ibid.,  p.  N.}— II. 
nbid.,  p.  S7.}~li.  (See  eba  Flin.,  H.  N.,  zzri..  6.)— IX.  (ad 
AtL,  ztri.,  Sa.)— 14.  <Cie»  Pro  DmoL,  e.  7.)— 15.  (Suet.,  ViUlL, 
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so  (£at  It  might  truly  be  aaid,  in  the  strong  bogaage 
of  Seneca,'  '*  Vomunt,  ut  edani ;  eduitt,  %i  w 
mant."'  By  some  the  [tfaetiee  was  tbooght  so  e& 
fectual  ftir  strengthening  the  constituUcA,  thai  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  atUetw,  or  pro- 
fessed wrestlers,  trained  for  the  pablic  shows,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  CelsDa,  hower- 
er,*  warns  his  readers  against  the  too  freqoenl  nso 
of  emetics  vrithoot  necessity,  and  merely  for  laxvrf 
and  gluttony,  and  saya  tbat  no  one  who  has  auj  rs 
gard  for  his  hedth,  and  wishes  to  live  to  idd  ap; 
ought  to  make  it  a  daHy  practice.* 

DIAGR'APHEIS  (Siarpafek).  (VW:  Eisreeai.) 

DIAITETAI  (duun^nu).  The  iiatmnl,  or  ar> 
bitrators  mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  wen 
of  two  kinds ;  the  one  pi^ic,  and  awointed  bj  tat 
(kXijpotoi),  the  Other  private,  and  cooeeo  (aiprrat) 
by  ihe  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  dei^Bton  af 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  befbre  a  coort 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  tnth,  aectvding  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  taw 
{6  yap  dtaiTijTtK  rd  tituiKi^  Spa,  6  di  ducaar^  m  m- 
/Hw*).  We  shall,  in  the  first  {dace,  treat  of  the  Am- 
r^rw  K^jqpwrot,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
ord«  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  In  his  treatise 
"  Ueber  He  SfeniHeken  uni  Privat-SeAUdmelOer  Di- 
teten  in  Atken,  und  den  Proeen  vor  daueUen." 

According  to  Suidas,*  the  puUic  duur^id  wen 
required  to  be  not  less  than  60  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to  Pollux^  and  Hesychiua,  not  lees  Uian  M. 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  difficul- 
ty, in  consequence  of  a  statemeut  of  Ulpian,*  ao- 
cording  to  which  it  was  440,  i.  «.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(i}<Tav  di  Tiaoofief  xai  TeaaapoKOvra,  Kaff  iKoer^ 
fv74v).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne- 
cessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  coosid- 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  orfy 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  bave, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  be, 
^oav  Si  TeaaapaKOvra,  riocape^  k.  i.  ^.  At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seemi  that  40 
must  have  been  enough  fv  all  poiposea. 

The  words  naff  iKuaniv  fvij/v  imfdy  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  infra«nce  which  is 
supported  by  Demosthenes,*  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  CEneid  and  Erectbeid  tribes ;  u 
well  as  by  Lysiaa,'*  who,  in  the  words  vpomk^^a^ 
vo(  ai-r^  iradf  rovf  rf  linraflbwridi  itMi^Sawrac,  is 
thought  to  allnde  to  the  Jkan^Tot  of  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these 
cers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjodical^.  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcter 
inclines  to  the  latter  somMisition,  as  being  mora 
probable ;  we  do  not  thmk  so  for  it  seeois  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  S0|  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assemldy  of  the  tribe 
itself  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  lift^ 
or  only  fbr  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  oi^tors ;  but  as  none  of  the  AUieniaa 
magiatrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  peimanently  in  office,  and  Demostbenea** 
speaks  of  the  last  iay  of  tbe  iith  month  of  the 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  tbe  Auur^eu  rvAc*- 
nu'a  iiiUpa  tQv  iiainjruv),  it  serais  almost  certain 
that  they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.  The  only 
objection  to  Ibis  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Iskus,"  where  an  arbitrator  ia 
spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  far  two  years 
(itio  Jrij  ro0  diarniToii  dU^  Ixovrof) :  if^  bowev- 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  t«v  diaiTnruWr 

1.  (Cou.adneU.,  9,4  IO.)_S.  (Compare  Seneca,  De  PrortO, 
c.  4,  4  11.— Id.,  Epirt.,  99,  t  2I.)-a.  (1.  cp.  M.>-l.  (Soe  Mid- 
dleton'i  Life  of  Cioero.— CannlMW  ad  Suet.,  1.  c) — 5.  (Rbct. 

a.)-4.  it,  T.)-7.  (nii.,  ]a6.)-8,  (DeMlh.,  e.  WaHl..  MX 
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&e  ueaniDC  would  be  in  accordance  irith  what  we 
infer  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 
Oat  the  same  cause  came  berore  the  arbitrators  (rf 
two  dffmnt  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
^aent^  happen ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  me  reading  of 
the  text  is  ctnrrect,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
lometimes  necessary  or  conTcnient  to  re-elect  an 
irttitntlor  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discassing  tbis  subject,  Hudtwalcker  raises 
the  qnestiOB  whether  or  not  the  public  StaiT^ral 
look  any  geiteial  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
lies.  The  pomt  is  not  <Hie  of  great  importance,  and 
Jhereforc  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  gnaran- 
lee  wonM  aeem  to,  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  takng  oaihs  prenoiw  to  giTiDg  judgment  in  the 
farttcMlgr  eases  which  came  before  them.'  From 
this  circomstance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office  : 
HodtwaJcker  ia  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gecia  that  dw  purport  of  their  o^  of  otBea  (aau- 
Mrf)  WH  the  same  as  that  of  the  Heiiastic  oath 
given  by  Demoetheaes.* 

The  AuunfToi  of  the  different  tribes  am>ear  to 
have  sat  in  diflerent  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
GDoita  of  jostiee,  if  not  wanted  for  other  puiposes. 
Thoje  of  the  (Eoetd  and  the  Erectbeid  tribes  met 
io  the  beliKa;'  we  read  ai othm  iKriding  a  court  in 
the  ddphtniran,*  and  also  in  Uie  ana  inxxt^.* 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
^airqTot,  stuing  for  Uiat  ^rpose,  under  the  ^ppel- 
hlion  of  ^Qamtarai  {vii.  Bahkos),  in  the  ^e|Aai8- 
teMnB,orTecipleofHe]rfiaisto8.*  Moreover,  we  are 
toU  of  private  aibitratora  meeting  in  the  Temj^e  of 
Atheaa  on  the  Aenpdia;  an£  if  Un  amended 
Radiag  of  PoUox'  is  eorraet,  we  are  infbrmed  by 
turn,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitiators  formerly 
kid  their  eoorts  in  the  temples  (Ai^nw  iv  Upolc 
TiUtti).  H»pocration  also*  contrasts  the  dicasts 
viih  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  bad 
Kt^srtj  appointed  courts  of  justice  (diroilfdri/- 
(aw.) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance frofn  the  state,  whereas  the  only  rranuneration 
of  the  SuuT^rat  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  vap- 
aonait*  by  the  complainant  on  tiie  commencement 
of  the  nit.  the  same  anm  being  also  paid  for  the  dv- 
Tupooia,  and  every  vx^iftocUx  sworn  daring  the  pro- 
eeediikgs.'* 

The  xQpumaatf  of  which  we  haTe  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  dpa^f^  toO  ^iKo^apTvpiav  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
ease  had  (ailed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
bave  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
ptDceedings  against  him  fur  ttiis  arbitrary  neglect 
beinre  the  aibitratora  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
■ep  of  irtneh  was  the  payment  of  the  vapaanatc. 

the  poUie  artaitrators  were  ^kevAnw.  i.  every 
who  had,  or  ftncied  he  had,  a  cause  of  ctnn- 
IbiU  against  them  for  their  deciaions,  might  pro- 
against  them  by  t'taayytTiia,  or  information 
lul  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
fao.  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demoatbe- 
nea'*  ia  the  eaae  of  Straton,  the  poUie  duBtets  were, 
t**aria  the  dose  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  litter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
infill  themselves  in  some  fixra  place,  probably 
Hu  the  aeaate-boaae,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
naver  aqr  divge  brought  against  them,  of  whit^ 


I.  Ibrw,  De  IHoMr.  Ilared.,  p.  54.— DcmoMti.,  c  CDllip.,  p. 
I3M.:~l  (e.  TiiDoiT.,  747.)— 3.  (D«moMh..  c  Euen.,  1149, 
«       OL.  c  Baot..  ».,  lOn.^-S.  (Id.,  c.  Stepfa.,  i.,  IIOH.)— 
«.  (lnT,TpuvcC,lBl,  Sl.MLBckker.)— 7.  (Onom.,  «iii.,]a6.1 
.'itTj— ft.  (PdUoi,  Odon^  nii.,  SO.)— 10.  (PoUu,  vlii.,  S9 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  pnnishmefl^ 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  urtfua,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocratioo,^  however,  informs  us 
that  the  eloay/eAi'a  against  the  arbitrates  was 
brought  before  the  dicasta  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts  -,  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  aa  the 
0mM  could  not  mflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  SOO  drachmae  with  ari^a. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  di»* 
tetc,  i.  e.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux*  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  been 
investigated  by  the  dictete  (iruAiu  t/Mefila  iin^  nph 
hri  diocnfT^f  i2£tiv  ela^ym).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  irtiXai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
viooa  inveatigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
daysof  DmnetheneaandhiseoQtnnporanea.  SUD 
we  find  the  diotetc  mentioiiGd  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  oLcivil  actions,  and  it  is  not  tmlifcdy 
that  the  magismtes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ao- 
tions  into  court  {tladyetv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitratora,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dieaais.*  HudtmldEOT  ie  accord- 
ingly of  (pinion  that  the  iueUAm  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
lypa^) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  con> 
plainant  whether  his  causewas  brought  before  them 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higher 
court  of  jodieatnre.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  iiatr^ 
rai  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  of 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,*  just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue" 
is  sometimes  dirfsted  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fhet,  to  be  determined  try  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  snit  coold  donand  or  dhallenge  (n-poxo- 
^0001)  an  inquhy  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitn- 
tor,  the  challenge  being  called  wpoKXitai^ :  a  term 
which  was  also  apphed  to  the  "  articles  of  agreo- 
ment"  by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.*  Many  instances  of  these  npo- 
K^ati{  are  f«md  in  the  oratora ;  me  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offbr  to  raamineby  tor- 
ture a  ^ve  supposed  to  be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  alave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.^  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,* who  obeerves  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vii. 
Baiahos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  irpdKX^aif  el(  naprvpiav,*  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  o/t 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party.'*  Sometimea,  also,  we  read 
of  a  irpoKhiati,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wiUa,** 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  dee.** 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forma  and  objects  tit  a 
KpoKXjtati  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible ; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chal- 
lenged his  adversary  to  make  hia  all^ation  under 
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Ow  MDCtioti  <rf'ui  Mth,  or  oArad  to  hii  owd 
Jtatemeou  under  the  Mine  oMyitioa.' 

Tbe  preuimpiKm  or  prepoueMton  whfdi  mii^t 
arise  from  a  roluntai?  oatb  in  the  lut  eaee,  might 
•be  met  l  aUniUr  npwXfmr,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite fuij,  to  which  the  origiul  ohaUeogor  ap- 
.peara  to  have  had  tbe  option  of  coosenting  or  not, 
•a  he  mig^t  thiok  proper.*  In  all  oasee  where  any 
fri*  these  investigations  or  deposttioas  were  made  be- 
Ibre  Ibe  ditef,  we  may  eonotaide  with  HudV 
waleker,*  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
aobsequeot  atages  of  the  action,  «ther  to  slate  the 
eridesoe  tbe j  bad  takeo,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  (hem  in  aa  iwhinus    {VuL  ArrsLUTio, 

GftBBK.) 

We  win  DOW  tpeak  of  the  prooeedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrator* ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  wben  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  jui^ 
or  judges  tiecui  from  them.  9d)y.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  puUic  urbilrBtor,  without  any 
aneh  irnvwus  com^omise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
^  law.  The  chief  dillbrenoe  seams  to  have  been 
that,  in  ease  of  a  refereoce  by  contract  betwera  two 

rties,  tbe  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
eessTut  party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
■ew  trial  (nrv  ^  ommv  AvnAaxetv*}.  Except  in  Uiis 
point  of  noDMippeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
nom  the  public  AuuT^rai  by  lUigaot  partks,  seems 
to  have  baso  sot^set  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relstion  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
eeeding  also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  Utat  there  are  strong 
reasona  in  sufqiort  of  Hudtwaloker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  hefon 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diBlet«,  be  applied  lo  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  sliroyuye^,*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  (clsttyau-)  into  a  proper 
Dourt.  By  some  such  officer,  at  sny  rate,  a  requi- 
aite  number  <tf  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
^aioant,  care  being  takeo  that  they  were  of  the 
same  teibe  u  the  d^ndant.*  Polhu^  informa  us 
that  if  a  itoirsr^  n^tased  to  bear  acause,  be  migbt 
be  punished  with  uryu'a :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearmg  tbe 
case,  a  dictetes  sometimee  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
(oix  iwiyvu      iU^,  iiX  i^$Mf  ifaof  tic  ri  Sutao- 

We  may  now  state  tbe  pioeeas  before  the  public 
diKtete.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
tbe  KopMmffic,  the  (^aintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  eflecL  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  lo 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  {ianv- 
noala)  had  been  thua  taken  by  the  parUea,  tbe  arbi- 
trators  entered  apon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  hdd  as  many  conferences 
(irjiwdoi)  with  tbe  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  qnestion.'*  Tbe  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (4  airi^it  Hkik^^)  was 
probaUy  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe 
name  (9  Kvpia  scil.  ifUpa)  by  which  it  is  eaUed  in 
the  orators  ;  it  might,  bowever,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.   The  verdict  given  was 
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ooonteisigDed  by  the  pnper  an^rities,  pcA^iir 
the  daayuyOc,  and  tbmby  acqniied  iio 
Tbe  areboos,  aentkNMd  bj  Denostbenei'  nkn^ 
ing  Hgned  a  judgment,  were  probsUy  theMwia«^ 
ss  the  actioo  was  a  dutf  Kanr}'opiiic,  which  ii,oton- 
over,  called  an  iruifrer  iin  /tvuv  iaai,  i.  t.,  m 
action  where  the  plaintiff*  was  not  requ^  to  v- 
sess  the  duMges  (attiwtan  liUat),  the  peoalt]i,  it 
ease  of  a  TOdiot  for  Mm,  being  detenuaed  bgr  lis: 
tbis  alone  is  auSeient  to  prove  that  the  dtstets 
sometimes  decided  in  cases  vrbere  the  pluntiffBuel 
for  damages,  as  distinguished  from  titose  ii  wtueh 
he  soogbt  restitution  of  rights  or  property  i  sor.iB- 
deed,  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  mpfiiKioi 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  eiteoded  to  the 
vrp  runtrs^  or  aotions  where  tbe  ptaiatHT  sn  is- 
quired  to  assess  or  lay  bis  damues,  isovided  thi 
assessment  did  not  exceed  snne  axed  smoont.  h 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  lutboritr 
of  Pcrilux,*  who  expressly  states  that  tbe  piikiliff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  art^uum, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  fiv  him  {Mjf&tti  f* 
T>»  ypofiaaru^  ri  lyxX^  sal  ri  f^qpw). 

If  the  defendant  were  Dot  piese*  on  the  inpR 
day  to  make  bis  last  defence,  judgmeot  went  igaioat 
him  by  de&ult  (i/wnjf  <l*Xe),  the  aibitralor  bsaj 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  v^pv)- 
Sometimea,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  m- 
tenoe  was  deferred  in  consequence- of  a  depotiua 
(vsw^oaio*)  alleging  a  utisfiidoiy  cause  fiv  p* 
ponement,  such  as  sickness,  tfiuaee  from  loni 
military servioe, or otherraasoas.  To snbataniuia 
these,  the  applicant,  iriwa  possible,  qipeaied  per- 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  hm  ippw- 
ing  on  tbe  day  of  trial  by  ai\y  nne^eetad  eietf, 
the  inrt^la  might  be  made  on  oath  by  mtlioriiM 
friends  *  Tbe  vnufuiota  migbt  be  met  b?  a  cttmur- 
statement  (uvAmi.^ta)  from  tbe  oj^ite 
affirming  bis  belief  that  tbe  reasons  aBeged  wen 
fictitione  or  oolouiabte.   In  connexkiB  «>t^J>" 
point,  we  may  obaerve  that,  according  to  PoDtt 
the  motkm  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  atuUutd 
in  cases  where  the  apfdicant  had  made  a  vnynn*. 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  uw 
the  passing  (rf  judgmeot  on  the  r^tdar  day. 
over,  it  was  incumbent  on  tbe  par^  vho  visbea 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  It  within  ten  da^  ■>« 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  ukd  M 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  vwu/ioeta,  to  tbe  effefl 
that  his  absence  on  tbe  proper  day  was  iDroliuiurr 
((W<rac  foi  iMtv  hcXiirelv        diairav^).   In  <le»w 
of  coupUanoe  with  these  conditkins,  tbe  V^^^ 
sentenoe  was  coofirmed.*  We  are  told  alM^ 
PbotiuB,'  that  it  was  coDSpetent  for  pluntiff  is 
asdefoodant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  tbe  gnum 
we  have  mentimed.   When  it  was  grapted,  0» 
former  verdict  was  set  aside     ipnffl  f^vf^)*  ^ 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arhitrator,  probab^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tiaajuyeit,}'* 
whom  apf^ation  had  been  made  in  the  nnt  n- 
stance.   The  process  itself  is  eaUed  ivrOtfif  n 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confiDeoto 
trials  before  the  duunind :  the  Dorrespaodi&t  ton 
in  Roman  law  is  resUuratio  eremodidi. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  settiM 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  migbt  also  be  ef- 
fected by  an  l^mct  or  appeal  to  tbe  bi^er  couu 
(shL  An«LLATio,-GaBK},aDd  if  felse  evidowenu 
been  tendered,  by  a  dunr  csjumxvwv."  FotaDSP 
count  of  the  prooeedings  consequent  upon  noo-eom 
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CIAPSEPHISIS. 


lEuMvlih  t  final  judgiMBt,  me  CitioHnA  and 

IioirijiEhu. 

We  wiQ  ROW  ajnak  of  the  strictly  private  ariu- 
taun,  etaea  by  mutual  agreement  between  coo- 
teadfof  pBities,and  therefore  fenerally  diatiDgaisbed 
bj  the  title  alfiooi,  of  wbom  it  must  be  ODderstood 
(till  ther  were  not  adeeted  from  the  dtatrvroi  of 
the  oiKt.  lie  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
Teaied  wen,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  alwajra  the 
HBe;  maetinMs  tbe^  were  neieljr  AiaSJuurai,  or 
ckoKB  10  cftBt  a  cgaqntcniae  or  raeoooiliatioii : 
thn  Iwoi'  tftaika  of  aiUtcators  oflering  either  to 
bnnf  abett  a  reemoiliatkni  if  they  could,  without 
labag  SB  Mlb,  or  to  majce  an  award  (liirofiuveoAu) 
upon  oilL  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  ftod  then  their  powers  de- 
teadei  apoB  the  terms  of  the  agre^ueot  of  jeter- 
once;  if  tbew powers  w«re  limitod,  the arbitntkm 
miSmn iwi hf^*  The  agraement  was  not 
aesdfw  veriwl  contract  (MtiptUatio),  but  drawn  np 
In  wniai  (hnnuni  corii  mn^^ac*),  and  signed  by 
ihe  putiea ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ifl;  ibte),  detenoined  how  many  unanimous  rotes 
were  oecraij  Ibr  a  Talid  deoMon.  and  probably 
iwnd  or  prohibited,  aa  the  oaaa  nif^  be,  a  ilfl^ 
<r  upeal  to  other  authoritiea.* 

U  tkn  wen  no  limitations,  these  itairwrai  were 
ttea,  M  to  speaic,  azbitrators  proper,  aoeoiding  to 
tie  defioitim  a£  Festus  :*  *<  Arbtltr  dicitw  ituUx, 
ptiobu  Tti  kaUai  Mrbitrium  el  poUstatttm."  Mme- 
.^a,  n  ifipeal  could  be  brought  againat  their  judg- 
mu;'  thmgh  we  read  of  an  iastenoe  of  a  pai^ 
ktnitpaaiiaded  his  opponent  to  leave  amatter  to 
■be  irliitMiMi  of  dtree  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
*kca  be  foaod  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
^■BB^  pHBg  before  one  of  the  public  arbitnitors 
r£n  rir  Mji^rir  duuiyrip'  iXduv^).  We  should^ 
Cornier,  ai^pose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
^nOtm  Nwf^.  Tbe  award  was  frequently  given 
Hdfr  the  motion  of  an  oaUi,  asiA  had  the  same 
tne  u  tbe  jndgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
(nrt  of  law,  ao  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  Six^ 
We  may  add,  Uuit  these  private  (luurvrat 

tptAea  <d  U  sitliog  in  tu  lepu,  jv  rv  'Hfaurrn^, 
lad  ito  IB  some  eases  it  was  customary  to  give 
Mice  of  ibeir  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
■'»P«*rate(iwof^)en<  wpdc  nyv  dflyyv),  who,  as  Hudt- 
uggests,  amy  have  aotod  as  aa  daayuviit 

DIAMARTYROA  {SiofiapTvpit)  was  a  solemn 
tpmt  the  proceedings  at  tbe  anacrisis,  In 
aearlr  a  caoacs,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
ixiipxted  that  the  action  pending  could  or  oould 
^  brnigbt  into  court,  and  tolerated  aa  a  bin- 
B^ce  to  As  Archer  progreis  until  tbia  question  was 
*m-  The  protest  was,  like  all  tbe  other  pro- 
BWdiop  at  an  anacrisis,  pot  in  in  writing,  together 
*th  tbe  evidence  requisite  for  its  oorroboration, 
question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
^"'^       bad  cogntxuce  of  the  original  cause, 
iw  only  pecubari^  in%e  conduct  of  tbe  trial 
to  bare  heeo,  that  the  party  against  wlmn 
wpoteR  was  made  waa  the  first  to  address  tbe 
^   Aeeording  to  Harpocration,  tbe  plaintiflT 
T"  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
««at  upon  his  antagunist'a  omitting  to  do  so ; 
Hbcti^  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
^  >  ttitd  (6  fiovXdfio^)  migbt  intopose  by  pro- 
I^^Md  ihas  fn  umfort  sdMitnle  himself  for  one 
?^^J^ts.   It  seems  probaUe  that  the  epo- 
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bdia.  or  sixth  pait  of  the  damages  estimated  in  Os 
original  erase,  was  forfeited  in  aome  diamartyricl^ 
wb«i  the  protester  foiled  in  obtaining  a  fifth  of  the 
Toiceaofthedicasts;  and  in  otben,  a  depoidte  (wa. 
fM»aTafio^)was  frarfeitedbytheDBBDoceMfldpaiigr 
to  bis  cppiment.* 

DIAMASTIQiySIS  {iiafiairrifuait)  was  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnwon,  ftvm  ila 
sitnatioatnamarsl^partofthetown.*  Tbesataa- 
~  y  was  Ihia :  Spaitaa  youths  {tf^Soi)  were  seouF* 
,  1  on  the  oooaaion  at  the  ahar  of  Artemis,  bf 
persons  appointed  for  the  pmpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar,  "nie  aooorginf 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparatira,  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigoBis  tried  te 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausaniaa 
deanrihes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
Dm,  and  of  the  diamastigooia,  in  the  fiiDowInf 
manner:  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bu^ 
by  Aatrabanea  and  Alopeous,  the  sons  of  Irbos. 
The  two  men*were  immediately  struck  mad  at  Ute 
sight  of  it  The  Limonos  and  the  inhatntants  of 
fitner  neighbouring  places  then  ciBBni  saorifiees  ta 
the  goddess;  but  a  quarrel  enaued  among  them,  in 
whi^  several  individuals  were  killed  at  tbe  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
ptdlution  of  her  sanetoary.  From  henoeforth  hu- 
man viotims  were  selected  by  lot  and  off^ed  to 
Artemis,  ootil  Lyenrgua  iotroduoed  Uie  scourgii^ 
of  young  man  at  bar  aliar  as  a  anbatttute  for  human 
sacrificea. 

The  dtamastigoeis,  aoooiding  to  this  account, 
was  a  Bubstitote  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgua 
made  it  also  serve  hia  purpose  of  education,  in  se 
far  as  be  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardening 
the  Spartaa  youths  against  bodily  soflferings.*  Ao- 
cording  to  another  far  less  |m^b]e  account,  tbe 
diamaatigosis  originated  in  a  cuvumataoce,  record- 
ed by  Plutaroh,*  which  hatred  befofe  tbe  battle 
of  Platme. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably veiy  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosts  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec- 
dotes arc  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  tbe 
seourge;  some  even  died  wiUiout  uttering  t  mar- 
mat  at  their  snfi'erings,  for  to  die  under  the  stnritea 
was  considered  as  htmourable  a  death  as  tlmt  on 
the  field  of  battle.* 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIA'DOSEIS  (Siaix^  or  StiM- 
«k)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  peoj^ 
whk^  cnresponded  to  the  Roman  eoiuwia.  (ri^ 
ComiAaitm.)  To  Iheae  belong  the  nee  distribit- 
tiona  of  com,*  tbe  ideruditaB  (md.  ClbivobiX  tbe 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  Ihe  money  of  the 
theories.   (Fid.  THaoRicoit.)* 

DIA'FHANE  EIMATA  (Ao^ov^  e^ra)  were 
garments  nmilar  to  Uie  celebrated  Coa  vettea  of 
tbe  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Ari»< 
tofrtianes  and  the  eartier  Greek  writers  (dtofovf 
XiTowla,^*  Ifidria  Sia^vovra"),  Uiey  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  ia  supposed 
to  be  tiie  mtterial  of  whi<^  the  Cmb  veates  wen 
made.   (Vid.  Coa  Vsatib.}'.* 

OIAPSE'FHISIS  (dM^tfftf),  a  political  instftn- 
tion  at  Athens,  the  c^ject  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  tbe  ofl^ing  of  an  unlawfid 


1.  (FlUBM,  i„  180.— DraMwOi.,  e.  Lmcli.,  lOM,  IS.)— £ 
(Mbmt.  Att.  ProcMt,  m.)-9.  (n^wr,  i.,  lOt.)— 4.  (Pmo»„ 
Ui.,  16,  6.)— 6.  <Plat.,  1m.,  16.— iMtit.  LaMd.,  p.  M4.— Cao, 
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XfULftSEPHSSBI. 

«urii|e.fhin-usiuBitiKtheri(bt8«roftinM^  As 
wurpatioii*  of  ttah  kiod  ware  not  aoooimnoD  at 
Athens,'  rarious  measam  had  been  adopted  against 
them  (vid.  OBAruRiwiAS  and  Dokounim);  but 
.  ax  Dooe  of  them  bad  the  desired  eflbct,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  dunp^ftotc,  was  def ised,  aooording  to  which 
the  trial  on  ii|iHiiiiii  dtiMtts  was  to  be  held  bj  the 
demote,  witbin  wboee  deme  introdeia  wen  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  fbe  whole  body  of  otizena 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  ri^t  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  texiarduo  roisters,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  bad  entered  their  names  who  had  do 
claims  to  tbe  rights  of  citiieBa.  The  assembly  of 
the  demote,  in  which  these  ioTestigations  took 
place^  was  hdU  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belooging  to  the  deme  ;* 
for,  in  the  case  brought  fiHward  id  the  oration  of 
Demosthmea  against  Eubnlides,  we  do  not  find  that 
lie  was  demarcb,  bat  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  wss 
a  member  of  the  ^mX^.  When  the  demote  were 
■saemblod,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
wbidi  they  prmoised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
JaTour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  Uiey  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  Tbe  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demote  frfsn  the 
zegister,  ai^ng  the  opiuion  of  tbe  assembly  (dio^ 
fi^o^)  req>MtiDg  each  individual,  whether  tb^ 
thooght  him  a  true  and  legitimate  eitiseii  or  not. 
Aot  one,  then,  bad  the  rigl^  to  say  what  be  thooght 
or  Knew  of  tbe  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  r^ular  trial  took  place.* 
P(41uz*  says  that  the  demote  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
nsual ;  but  Demoethmes  umply  calla  than  ii^fot- 
IT  a  peram  was  foand  gaOty  <a  baring  tutnped  the 
ligbta  of  a  eitiien  (AiroiMiifceAu^  his  name  waa 
struck  from  tbe  lexiarcbic  register,  and  be  himself 
was  degraded  to  tbe  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  puniidi- 
meot  awaited  bun,  if  he  was  foond  gailty  then  also ; 
lor  he  was  then  acrid  as  a  stave,  and  his  pn^erty 
was  oooliacated  by  the  state.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarcbic  registers  bad 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  6iaip^fiaK,  took  |dace,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  sparioos  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
Id  the  new  legisteis.* 

It  Is  common^  believed  that  tiie  6iip^^inc  waa 
introdaeed  at  Athens  in  B.C.  4t9,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  reinaiked  by  Siebdis 
on  HiilochoruB,*  that  Harpocratton,*  the  annrent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  duvp^^tatf  is  mentioned  by  Pln- 
taich"  as  early  as  B.C.  44ft.  CUnton**  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  tbe  dwyr^urv  mentioned  by  Har- 
Boeratlon,  in  the  archonship  of  Archies,  does  not 
bdong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  847.  Compare 
Hermann and  SchSmann,"  whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  wtUi  great  care,  as 
be  makes  some  stiUements  which  seem  to  be  ineo- 
oaeihMe  with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
autboritjr.  The  source  flmm  which  we  derive  most 
fnlmmation  on  tbisaobjectislbearatknof  Demos- 
thenes  against  Enbulidea. 


1.  (Hot.,  F«ricl.,  37.— Haijwn-.,  *.  t.  Tl«np6f.)~\  (Hkrpoer,, 
T.  A^ffu/xpi-i—i-  (I>MiK»tlt.,  c.  Enbal.,  p.  1S09.— fachin., 
De  Pkh.  Log.,  p.  SiS.)— 4.  (ODom,,  niL,  18.)— 4.  (Dioaj*.  Hal., 
Da  ItBO,  c  10,  p.  Q17,  od.  R«Mke.— Aixumvnt.  hI  DenocUi.,  o. 
Babnl.)— «.  (DnwMtlul.  c,  p.  130B.)~~7.  (SehSmaiu,  Da  Co- 
Mitii*.  p.  338,  tnuul.— Wac)iHD«th,  Hellen.  Altorth.,  ii.,  I,  p.  St.) 
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MCAflrrEUOM. 

BIASIA  ihtAnHU  a  great  ftativd  eetetaated  at 
Athens,  without  tiie  waDs  of  the  city  (ff^  t%  ^ 
Xe&ic),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  BuroasMd  1I((X1jm{.> 
The  wbde  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  weahbier 
citizens  offered  vtcUms  {lepeta),  white  tbe  poorer 
classes  burned  such  inoense  as  tbar  coanlrjr  fej- 
nished  (tf^iiara  kwtx^tpia),  whieb  tbe  sdiiriiut  on 
Tl)ncydides  erroneouriy  ^idains  as  cdus  in  Ibe 
sh^  at  animals.*  The  diasia  took  (riisce  is  ths 
latter  half  of  the  month  Of  Antbeaterion,*  whh  fnst- 
iog  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  resti- 
ve acc«Hnpanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festinl 
at  which  Cykm  was  eqjoined  by  an  oracle  to  uke 
poseessien  of  the  aerapdis  of  Athens  -,  bat  be  mis- 
took  the  orade,  and  made  the  attempt  dttring  tba 
celebration  of  tbe  Olympian  games.*  Tbe  etymol. 
ogy  of  dtaout,  given  by  most  of  Ibe  ancient  pan-  i 
marians  (from  Aidr  and  £09),  is  fidse ;  the  name  ii  I 
a  mere  derivattre  flnm  iiiit,  an  'AkoUuhb  fm  \ 

DIAULOS.   (Fid.  STADitm.) 

DIAZCMA.   ( Vii.  SDSLroiotrLnc.) 

I)ICASTE'RION(d»iKrrvpMi*)indicsteabolhtlN  I 
aggr^ate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  aifd  ibe  pbte  it* 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  in  u- 
cqunt  of  the  former,  the  reader  b  referred  to  tba 
article  Dicastbb  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  oar 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  tiie  earlier  agn  1 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Atheni  set 
apart  for  tbe  sittings  ai  the  jndges,  who  had  cogni- 
sance of  tbe  paver  eaoses  in  vrtiieh  the  losa  of  hn- 
man  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz ,  the  areio(s- 
gites  and  the  ephete.   These  places  were  the  Arci- 
opagus  (md.  AaaioPAOusX  and  the  km  n<iX>.a£v-^ 
htij^ivU^,  hfi  UpurautU^,  and  tv  tptarrol.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  last  four  is  sofficinttly  vouched  lor 
liy  the  archaic  cbaracler  of  Uie  diviuon  of  ^  ou- 
ea  that  vrere  appropriated  to  each :  in  the  fint  ve 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed ;  ia 
tbe  second,  homicides  confessed,  bat  justified :  ia 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanfanate  things 
which,  by  falling  and  tbe  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  hUhian  life  ;  in  tbe  fburtb,  homicides  who  bid 
retuined  from  «xile,  and  eoimDitled  a  ftert  md- 
slaughter,  were  appointed  to  be  tried.  Withrespert 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  fittle  more 
than  the  name  remained  when  tbe  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  suflSeient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  reaped 
ing  marder,  viz.,  that  it  partotA  more  of  tbe  nalnre 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  oQeiice,tlie 
{Rwiding  judge  was  invariaUy  the  king  arcbon,  lbs 
Athenian  rex  sacroram ;  and  that  the  places  ii 
whieh  tbe  trials  were  held  were  opto  to  tbe  aky.to 
avoid  Uie  contamination  which  the  judges  mi^ 
ia«ir  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er.*  The  places,  however,  remained  after  tbe  office 
of  tbe  judges  who  originally  sat  thne  was  abcdii^ 
ed ;  and  they  appear  firom  Demosthenes*  to  tan 
beeu  occasionally  used  J|v  the  ordinary  Heliastic 
judges  when  trying  a  cffse  of  the  kind  to  vb'rh 
they  were  originally  appropriated.   The  most  int- 
portant  court  in  later  ages  wss  the  Heliea,  in  vtiich. 
we  are  toM  by -the  grammarians,  the  weighing 
causes  were  decided ;  and  if  so,  we  maj  cmdnie 
the  tbeemothete  vrere  tbe  preying  roagtstiates. 
Besides  ttiis,  ordinary  Hdiastio  courta  sat  in  tht 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (M;^ 
Cov).  the  Middle  (Meirov),  tbe  Green,  the  Red.  thai 
of  MettoehuB,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  of  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  majn» 
t rates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.   Tbey  wen 
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iB  panted  with  their  distiiictiTe  odoan ;  and,  it 
■ffean.  hid  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  ioschbed  over 
tte  doonn^.  With  the  exoeption  of  the  Heliea, 
utd  those  ia  which  causes  of  murder  were  tried, 
ibej  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  dicaats  su  t^Mn  wooden  benches,  which  were 
eoreied  with  nigs  or  matting  {^taSta),  and  there 
voe  elevatiaos  or  tribunes  tfi^fuera),  Dpoa  which 
the  aaiagoaiai  adTOcates  stood  daring  their  address 
to  Uis  coQit  Tlw  apace  occupied  by  the  persons 
aigaged  in  the  triid  was  protected  by  a  railing  {6fm- 
^Tvif)  from  the  intmsioo  of  the  by-staoders  ;  but 
tn  causes  which  bme  upon  the  violation  of  ^e  mys- 
teries, a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  nraod  was  en- 
efaned  by  a  rope,  and  the  security  ttf  this  barrier 
giaiaittiBdby  the  preeeoce  trf'the  pobUo  alavea^ 

DIGASTES  {iuaar^)t  in  its  broadest  acoepta^ 
ikm  a  jodge,  more  pectiliariy  denotes  the  Attic 
fiiBctioDaiT  of  the  democratio  period,  who,  with 
bis  coOeagoes,  was  ooostitotionally  empowered  to 
ti7  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tioas  that  the  laws  and  costoioa  of  his  ooantiy  pro- 
MXBieed  sDSoeptiUe  of  jodicUl  inveatigaUon.  In 
Oe  eimiiDBlMiice  a  jdorali^  of  persons  being 
•  ■^ded  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  represeotativea  of  t|}e 
vbi^  body  of  the  pei^e,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
sveviag  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
4iiehai|a  the  dntiea  intniated  to  Uiem,  there  ap- 
pem  lone  resemblance  between  the  constitnttoa 
of  the  Attic  dicaaterioa  and  an  English  juiy,  but 
ia  nearty  ifl  other  respects  the  diatioctions  between 
than  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  aod 
tioH  irtiieh  separate  their  several  nationa.  At 
AUxns  the  fxtnditioos  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
ef  his  iiiU  firaochiae  {hriTtfUa),  and  not  less  than 
ttii^jeamof  age;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
bonaad  were  selected  by  tot  for  the  service  of  er- 
oj  year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ncot  onr  notices  are  somewhat  obscure ;  but  we 
nay  gather  from  tbem  that  it  took  place  every  year 
aula  the  conduct  of  the  nine  arcbons  and  their  of- 
fcial  sciAe ;  that  each  of  thesft  ten  personages 
drer  tot  the  names  of  six  hnndred  peraona  of 
the  tiibe  assigned  to  him ;  that  ttie  wb<^  somber 
so  sdMed  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tions of  500  each,  together  with  a  supemumeraTy 
one,  ooosialing  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
WO  migto  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
we  of  tbe  fint  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
prqrated  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
laUK  (tokuov),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
■tttion  aad  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  eertifieate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
oat.  Three  bronze  {dates  found  in  the  Pirsos,  and 
inenbtd  by  Dodwell,*  are  sapposed  to  have  served 
tkis  purpoee ;  the  ioaeripttoiw  npoo  them  consist  of 
tbe  toBDwiag  tetters :  A:  AIOAQPOZ  WEA,  E. 
UnuZ  AAAI£T£,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMO£  AA- 
Mn,  aod  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gvgoa  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the 
Auk  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
■  *■  prebabiUty,  some  diflbrent  token ;  but  of  this 
M  have  ao  certain  knowledge. 
,Btfaie  pmeeeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  ftanc- 
tn^  fte  Acaat  was  oUlged  to  swear  the  official 
<><A;  wycta  was  done  in  Uieeartier  ages  at  a  frface 
c^M  Ai^etuis,  without  tbe  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Qaaaii  bat  in  after  times  at  some  other  spot, 
of  vtiiehwe  are  not  informed.  Ia  the  time  of  De- 
BMMltfws,  the  oath  (whi<^  is  given  at  full  length  in 
PwpoaA.  c.  Ttmoc..  746)  asserted  the  qualification 


of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagraoent  tqr  him  to 
diadiarge  his  oflice  feithftally  ud  inoormptiUy  ia 
general,  as  vreU  as  in  certain  qiecified  eases  vhaxik 
bore  nfcrenee  to  the  aiqmintment  of  ma^tralea,  a 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  control  of  tba 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  eould  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  electiaK  sidimitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbatkm  (nd.  Doamxtii)  ;  and,  bo- 
sides  these,  it  oootamed  a  general  laenuse  to  siqh 
port  the  existing  ooDstiCotion,  which  the  dicait 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  whea 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  ita 
snbversioiL  This  oath  being  taken,  and  tbe  divis- 
ions made  aa  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasta 
in  which  they  were  to  ait.  Tlii>  was  not  like  tha 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  doring  tha 
year,  but  took  yriace  nnder  tbe  conduct  of  the  thas*. 
mothetae,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  neoeaaaiy 
to  empanel  a  number  at  dioasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
wlien  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  600  ma^e  up 
the  c«mipl«nent  of  jtidges  appn^riated  to  trying  tbe 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  tbe  prooess  was 
ctxtremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (nX^puri^ 
pta)  were  produced,  one  containing  ticketa  inaeribel 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  tbe  oth> 
er  Aimished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  tbe  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  bo 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simnltaneonsly  fr6m  each 
nm,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  T ;  if  a  thousand  dioasta 
were  requisite,  two  taUets  would,  in  like  manner,  ha 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  tbe  sections^ 
while  one' was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  tbe  announcement  might  run  that  setv 
tions  A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  T,  and  the  like, 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fracttonal  parte  of  the  aeetwn  saLby  thei» 
selves,  or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections :  bat 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conje«tur^ 
aod  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selectitnt 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  pecuhar  qualification  were  required ;  aa, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  tbe  myste- 
ries, vriMD  the  faiUiated  only  were  aUowed  to  Judge ; 
and  fn  that  of  militBiy  ofibnders,  vrho  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  tbe  offence  waa 
alleged  to  have  been  coomiitted.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  tbe  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  tbe  day  took  ptoce,  in  tbe  manner  above 
mentioaed,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
condneted  in  all  oaaes.  except  one,  by  the  thesmo* 
thette ;  in  that  oae,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  tbe  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  {vid.  Eutbdnu),  tbe  legists 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment bad  taken  (dace,  each  dieast  received 'a 
staff;  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour 
of  ^e  court  awarded  bim,  whidi  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavouf 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  aitting  after  busineas  had 
begun.  Whito  in  court,  and  probaUy  from  tbe  band 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (q/Ahw  itKaarvpiov),  ho 
rec«ve3  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  bim  to 
receive  bis  fee  (SuiaariKdv)  from  the  wAoxfirrat. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus ;  it  waa 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  the 
88tb  Olympiad.^ 
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fXSB  (4fiar)  $6gaUat  geaeniy  uv  praoeafiatB 
law  by  one  putj  direetty  or  BwUuelj  against 
olbera>  The  ohjeoc  -of  tSt  sooh  aotiom  is  to  pro- 
leot  tbe  bodf  palitic,  or  one  or  more  of  iu  wdirtd- 
Ml  memberat  fnm  uqurf  ami  a^B^^BBsioa ;  a  die- 
tfaietioB  wkiA  hfl*  in  most  eoanuiea  aogfeated  tbe 
riivtaiaa  of  aH  oaaaea  kito  t«ro  tfml  daaaes,  the 
pBhUa«iidtli»priTate,aada8sigMd  to  each  itapv- 
anliar  torm  tmi  ueHDeu*.  At  Atbma  the  first  of 
Iheafr  waa  ntflM  bj  the  lergae  paUie  Auu  or 
wr,oratillinn«peeuliari7b]r7/Mba£:  caDsflacrftha 
other  daatf  irew  tented  piirato  eixm  or  i.y&vett  or 
aiiBply  immt  in  ita  United  aeoae.  H»tM  ia  a  atitt 
tether  aabdiviriMirf  7|Mfaf  iirtv  %»o£u  aad  Umi, 
•f  wUchcba  fimMT  ia  ameivlkat  aaalagaiB  to  im* 
PMcknealB  ftr  eOMea  direedy  agaiaat  the  state; 
ihe  laMar'  to  crianiinl  pmsecotjaaa,  in  wbidi  tbe 
atate  appeva  aa  a  pai^  mediatdy  iajnied  in  tbe 
vMeoee  w  other  wrong  done  to  indiridaal  citixenB. 
b  will  be  obaerved  that  caaea  finqnentlj  aiise, 
whieh,  with  refcrenoe  to  tbe  wrang  compluned  of, 
m«jr  with  equal  prapcie^  bebron^  before  a  comt 
to  the  Ann  of  the  Iu*  nientMMd,  or  in  that 
«f  aa  ordfaiarjr  ^>  aid  under  tbeaa  eimmataBoea 
the  bws  of  AUmds  gave  tbe  pcoaeeutor  an  ample 
ckoice  of  methods  to  Tiadic^  hia  Tights  bj  private 
or  public  proceedings,'  much  in  tbe  same  way  aa  a 
plaiflfUff  in  modon  times  may,  Ibr  the  same  oAtoee, 
preftr  an  iadiortieiit  for  aaaaalt,  or  bring  bia  ciTil 
Mtioa  car  tnapaaa  OB  the  penaoK  Itwtt  be-neeea- 
•aiy  to  mention  some  of  tbe  principal  dlBtinotiona 
in  tbe  treatment  of  cansea  of  tbe  two  gnat  claaaea 
•bore  mentioDed,  befon  proeeeding  to  diacosa  the 
liMma  and  treatment  of  the  ptinte  kwsoit. 

Id  a  4ticv,  on);  tbs  person  whoae  ri^ita  were  al- 
iMBd  to  be  affbcted,  or  tbe  legal  protector  (k^mot) 
of  aneh  perami,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwiae  incapable 
«f  appealing  two  jtirt,  waa  parmitted  to  hntitiite  an 
aetitn  as  j^aintnf;  in  pablic  causes,  with  tbe  ex- 
sept  km  of  some  few  in  which  the  pereoa  injored  or 
bis  family  were  peouliariy  boond  and  interested  to 
aet,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  tbe  state 
waa  directly  auacked,  almoat  any  alien,  waa  «n< 
powered  to  do  ao^  In  aU  privato  oaoaas,  ezeept 
thoae  of  ifuiJuK,  fiuUuv,  and  kfmipimc,  tbe  peoaHy 
•r  other  sobjeet  of  contention  waa  ezetaaiTcly  te- 
•avered  by  the  pfaintiflf,  white  in  meet  others  Uie 
stale  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecntor.  profited 
by  tbe  peeuoiary  puntshroent  of  tbe  oflfender.  Tbe 
aaart  feea,  called  ptytaaeia,  went  pud  in  prirale, 
tat  not  in  poUki  canaea,  and  m  pablic  proaeeulor 
thft  oompromised  tbe  action  with  the  defendant 
WBB  in  moat  caaea  panisbed  bya  fine  of  a  tbouaand 
^aehme  aad  a  modified  diafian^iaement,  while 
ttiere  waa  no  legal  inapadiment  at  aay  period  «f  a 
private  lawanit  to  the  rcoooeiliatioB  <tf  the  lUiaaat 
pmtiM.* 

ThepraeeediBgB  in  tbe^mrwere  coDukenecd  by 
•laanwwaa  ta  tbe  defenduit  (wpimcXwatf)  to  appear 
on  a  eeitahi  day  before  tbe  proper  roagiafrate  (aW 
Tffiytif),  and  there  answer  the  cbarges  prefaned 
against  bim>  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
Im  plaintiff  io  peraon,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witaeaaea  (*mL  CLBnaaaX  whoae  names  wean  ea- 
deraed  opon  the  dedaratioa  or  fvaV*)- 

If  then  wen  aa  fnaafldant  aervioa  of  tiie  aom- 
aeaa,  tbe  lawsmt  waa  st^ed  ixpon^^nf,  and  dia- 
■Msed  by  tbe  magistrate.  Prom  the  cirearastance 
of' tbe  same  officer  that  conducted  tbe  aqacrisis  be- 
ing also  neeessarQy  present  at  the  trial,  and  aa  there 
were,  bewdes,  dies  n^stl  (inofpaiec)  and  festivals, 
4lKHig  wbieh  amte,  ot  only  seme  special  canaea 
aotdd  be  ceromeneed,  the  power  of  tite  plaintiff  in 
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aeleeting  hte  time  waa;  aToaaaa,  hi  aoiai  dwM 
limited;  and  of  aercral  caose%  wakaowtedii 
time  for  their  matitiitkm  waa  partkalarlial  brbw.> 
There  vrere  alao  oooaBioBB  upon  wtach  a  penonl 
arrest  of  the  party  prooeeiM  ageioBt  took  Dm  ptoee 
of,  or,  at  ^  erenta,  waa  ainilianeona  ■milk,  tin 
vioe  of  tbe  riimui ;  as,  for  iaamaoe,  vba  tto 
plaintiff  doabted  wttatter  aooh  pai^  mU  aoc 
leaTe  the  ootmtoy  to  avoid  aaawciring  the  aetioa; 
aod,  aecoidingly,  wv  find  tbai^  in  so^  Gam,*  a 
Athmriaa  (da^tiff  migfat  compel  a  fbragaer  u  ai- 
company  ban  to  the  pslemaKh*a  offlc^  ud  then 
prodnee  bail  for  lus  appearaMe,  or,  ftfliag  to  iatt, 
aobmtt  to  remam  in  onatady  tiK  the  triiL  Tlw 
arord  KitrtyY*^  is  peealiaitr  naed  of  thit  paeMi- 
ing.  Between  the  aerviee^tbvBununaniDdi^ 
peanmee  of  the  partiea  before  tbe  magiMnle,  it  ii 
very  probable  that  the  law  prewuibed  tbe  intmea- 
tioo  of  a  period  ftf  five  da^*  If  both  putiea 
pearad,  tbe  paoeedlnga  eommeined  by  tbe  iteair 
pottiag  m  ha  deelaiuion,  and  at  tite  aanw  tinx  de- 
iknitiDg  bia  aban  of  tbe  oowt  fieea  (trpvravdo),  iha 
non-payment  of  which  waa  a  &tal  obieotioa  to 
ftrtbar  progress  of  a  cause.*  These  were  mjtA- 
fling  in  amount.  If  the  aubject  of  litigatim  vn  n-  • 
ted  at  leaa  than  100  drachmae,  nodiingwupiid;  if 
at  more  than  1 00  drachma  and  leaa  than  1000  drxl- 
mm,  3  drachma  was  a  aofficient  depoeite,  and  m 
on  in  pr^wrtton.  If  ^  defendant  neglected  «  a- 
faaed  to  mate  hfa  payment,  it  ia  aatnrtf  to  coacMa 
that  he  onderwent  tbe  pmudtiea  ooaaaqDeM  epa 
noo-appearanoe;  in  all  caaea,  the  saecessful  putf 
waa  reimbursed  hia  piytaDeia  by  tbe  other/  Tbe 
irapawaratoki  waa  another  deposite  in  same  caaes, 
but  paid  by  the  pbiintiff  only:  This  was  not  if  tbt 
nature  nor  of  the  oaoal  amount  of  tbe  oaart  Ice, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  aa  it  was  foifeiied  by  tbs 
sniter  in  case  be  Ailed  in  eatabli^ing  bit  cause. ' 
Id  a  snit  against  the  treaaniy,  it  waa  fixM  at  a  fifth ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  pnqwrty  <tf  a  doceaeed  per- 
son by  an  allegad  heir  or  deviaee^  at  a  l«Dth  of  iIm 
vrfne  sought  to  be  reoovercd.*  If  the  adira  »» 
not  intended  to  be  tmogbt  before  aahehaeticoont, 
bot  mer^  anbmilted  to  the  ubitnlioB  of  a  dlct^ 
tes(nd.  DiArrBTAi),«oonrsewfaiahwaaflea9GUat 
to  tbe  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  aH  private  aetiona,^  the 
diaefaDaa  paid  in  tbe  fdaee  of  die  depoeite  ahoTt 
noentioned  bore  the  name  of  ■Kopmenatt.  Hiede- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  tbe  duty  of  Ihe  »^ 
trate,  if  no  manifest  objectioB  appeared  oa  tbe  nee 
of  tbe  dedaimtion,  to  cause  it  to  be  wiittea  oota 
a  tablet,  and  eipoeiLd  fat  ttie  iospectioo  of  the  pi^ 
lie  on  the  wall  or  other  plaoe'  that  aerved  u  tin 
canae-liat  vS  bis  court.* 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  tte  fa- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anaerieia  {vU.  AxicainsX 
whieh  waa  dtrne  by  drawing  ku  for  the  pnoritj, » 
case  there  waa  a  jrfurality  of  cmaes  inatitnted  at 
same  time ;  aod  to  thia  proeeeding  the  ptmaa 
Xayx9»a.v  dM^v,  whieh  genmlly  denotes  to  brioK 
anacti(Hi,i8tobeprimariqrattiib«ted.  Ifthepbis- 
tiff  failed  to  appear  at  tbe  anaoriaia,  the  sott,  n 
coarse,  fell  to  tbe  grouad ;  if  tbe  defendaat  made 
default,  judgmeat  paaaed  gainst  bim.*  Both  pir* 
tiea,  however,  reeuved  an  offieinl  amnmou  beftn 
their  nen-appearanoe  waa  made  the  ground  of  eilBW 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  thia,  as  wdl  UJ^ 
other  pertoda  of  tbe  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of  t 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  tbe  given  day,  and  tha 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effbct  of  pos^oaiag  lu^ 
ther  {aMtoeedinga  (tnrufisofa);  it  might,  boweva,  ba 
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cngbiied  bf  s  conirter^lEdsfit  to  the  efltet  that 
(ke«llegnl  reason  was  nnfounded  or  otherwiae  in- 
■ffictnt  (AvAnriMM^a) ;  -  and  a  question  wooM 
mm  w*^  this  potnt,  the  decbien  of  Which,  wbea 
advene  to  the  oefeodaDt,  would  rmder  bim  ItaUe 
to  tbe  peuHy  of  centumac^.^  The  plaiirtUrwas  in 
tbs  eaM  said  ipn/tip'  'Anv :  Uie  deietidaM,  tp^niv  ■ 
i«iuf,  a*^  beiDg  the  werd  omitted  in  botb  phra- 
Hs.  UtitecftBse  werepriinarit;  brought  before  an 
mpiie  (tetnrr^),  the  anacriais  was  condocted  bjr 
tin ;  IB  eaaea  ef  ai^eal  U  waa  dispensed  with  aa 
gaaeeeMVT-  The  sBacrisIa  b^an  with  the  aflda* 
Tit  oT  the  iriaiatiar  (wpMytmrM).  then  followed  tbe 
■aswer  of  tbe  defendant  (Avrofioaia  or  ivrtYpaf^) 
(nl.  AimnxpBB},  then  the  parties  produced  their 
reapeetiTc  vituceses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
vritiif,  ud  pot  in  originals,  or  aathenticated  copies 
afaU  ibe  records,  deeds,  and  eontraeta  that  might 
tncfti  ia  eaiaUidiing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
anadk  of  efl^  and  rcqQisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
tber  (Ue  (xpuxXftmc)-  The  whole  of  the  docoments 
mre  thai,  if  the  eaose  took  a  straigfiUbrward 
ooane  {nMiKia),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
nxrinB  in  a  casket  i^ivof),  which  was  sealed  and 
Btnated  to  the  custody  of  the  preaiding  magistrate 
td  it  waa  prodoced  and  opened  at  the  trial  Dii- 
tBg  the  toMrval  no  alteraUon  in  ita  oootenta  waa 
penaiited,  and,  acoonUngly,  etfdence  that  had  been 
AxDTcred  after  tbe  anacrius  was  not  producible  at 
tbe  tfiaL*  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
caati  WI9  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
|i*en  time;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
ndt  KHkitions,  we  nuiy  eopposc  that  it  would 
friaqpiiy  dqiend  opcm  the  leiaore  of  the  ntagja* 
tnie.  The  parties,  boweTer,  might  defer  die  day 
(npia)  fay  motaal  consent.*  Upon  the  court  being 
uBcnMf^  tbe  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,*  and 
tbe  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
nmt  of  the  speech,  the  proper  oflScer  {6  if'  idup) 
filed  tbe  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  frtHn  this  vesad,  the  oratm'  waa  per- 
nined  ta  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  vraa  to  be 
rod  by  the  officer  of  tbe  contt,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
vater  waa  stopped  tiU  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  (foaflUty  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  tbe  speccbea,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
lii  caoBcs :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
(fae«beie,aBB  amphora  only  waa  deemed  sufficient; 
etevea  are  nentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  ^schi- 
M  for  iHKoadQet  in  bis  embassy.  In  some  few 
eases,  as  those  of  xcKCMnf,  according  to  Harpocra- 
Cioa,  DO  ibnii  was  prescribed  Tbe  speeehes  were 
SMneiiaies  interrapted  by  the  cry  Kortifa— "go 
down,"  in  effect,  "  cease  speaking" — firom  the  di- 
essts,  wUdi  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serions  dilem- 
na ;  far  if.  after  this,  be  still  persisted  in  bis  address, 
be  coold  baldly  fafl  to  ofllbnd  those  who  bid  him 
Mop;  if  be  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
afiei  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.*  After  tbe 
^Kecbes  of  tbe  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
taooa each  side,  and  the  incident^  reading  of  the 
teonentazy  and  other  evidence,  tbe  dicaata  pro- 
««M  to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  (I^t^ 

Wba  die  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
friosr  of  tbe  [daintiS;  diere  followed,  in  many  cases, 
a  fisrtfaer  discinsioo  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
*v  Pnahy  vbidi  the  delWidant  should  pay.  ( Vid. 
ApHEX  ATIMHTOI  KAl  TIMHTOI.)  Themettl- 
«d  Anting  vpOB  diis  queatkm  aeeoM  to  haveTaried, 
*te  *e  dieasta  need  a  soadl  tablet  instead  of  a 
■wM-W,  mm  wbkh  tiiosa  that  approved  of  the 
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bBBTier  penalty  drew  a  long  Ihie,  the  others  a  short 
one.'  Upon  judgment  beng  given  in  a  private  soitt 
the  Athenian  taw  left  its  exeootion  veiry  mneb  in 
the  hwids  of  iheauooessfnl  party,  who  waa  empow* 
ered  to  aehe  the  maraUes  of  taia  aatagoi^st  as  a 
iMge  far  tbe  payment  of  tbe  ononey,  or  institota 
an  action  of  ejectment  {IfoiXiK)  against  the  refrae* 
toiy  debtor.  The  jadg^nent  of  a  court  of  dieasta 
was  in  general  decieive  (dixi;  atrorcK^) ;  hot  upon 
certain  ooeasioin,  asi.  for  instance,  when  a  gross 
caae  v€  pefjury  or  conspiracy  cotdd  be  proved 
the  DDMieeeasfhl  perty  to  have  openlbBS  to  bis  dii^ 
advantage,  tbe  cause,  npon  the  conviction  o(  sudi 
conepirat<Hra  or  witnesses,  mi^t  be  oomnenced  dt 
noM.  {Vid.  A>pBLLATio,  Gkeek.)  In  addttioB  br 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  peas' 
ed  by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  tbe  cause, 
upon  proving  that  bis  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (r^  tpi/^  imXaxtai*) ;  this,  however, 
waa  to  be  exeniieed  widun  two  months  after  the 
orwinal  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to* 
refer  tbe  matter  to  an  umpire  {iliair^rvf),  it  waa  in 
the  power  of  the  magiatrate  to  transfer  the  proceed* 
ings  as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  sanw 
way,  if  the  dint^es  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  bim,  he  might  refer  it  to  tbe  e^troyw/riir, 
to  be  brooght  by  bim  Mote  an  hdiastic  conit. 
The  whole  of  the  proeeedings  before  ttie  dixteter 
were  analogons  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  anft 
bcm  equally  the  name  of  dUtj:  but  it  aeema.that 
the  phrase  ivrtXaxfi"  ""f  oittav  is  peeuliariy  a|^ 
[died  to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  imipire 'm 
whi^  judgment  bad  passed     defoult   (Vid.  Dk 

AITBTAt.) 

Tbe  foDowiog  are  the  primripel  8etiOBS,bo(h  pol^ 
tic  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wrW 
ters,  and  which  are  taiefly  diacnaaed  under  theis 

several  heads : 

A/ot?  or  Tpa^ — 'AAxlof  irpir  rfh"  i^fiov :  'Ayeop- 
ylov:  'Aypi^m:  'A-m&fw fttri^Xev:  Aicioc:  'A^ 
yim:  'kfiSMKTto^:  A^uXtos:  *hvaywy^:  'Avotyui- 
rfov :  'AvSpajroiSioftoi  :  'kvSpair6iav ;  'kvar^ctvc  Tv9 
ofiaw :  'kfopii^ :  'AfroXefi^eur :  'Kimniftipea^ :  'Airo> 
(rmoLov :  'hirpoaraoim  :  'Kpyia^ :  'Apyvpiw :  'AoeSeU 
Of:  'Am-paniac'  Aitn/ioijac :  Airort^^:  Brfoi^ 
amC'  Bimuv:  hXdSti^;  BovXeiaeo^:  Xaxtfyoptacz 
KoKuatuf :  Kaxorexvwv :  Kapmv :  KaraXvueuf  raf 
i^/tov :  Koranon^ :  Xpfov; :  Xaptov :  KAotq;  :  A»> 
KoofioS  :  AeMaf :  Aopttn :  hbipo^eviaf :  "Ej^^f : 
'EvoikIw.  'EmTpaipapxvf^TO( :  'Eirirpojr^;  'Efo* 
yuj^f :  'E^atpimus :  'E^oiTaic :  'Apmry^f :  Elpyjio9: 
'ETaip^ffwjf :  'lepoav^taf.  TirofoA^f:  "T^wf:  A«- 
irofiapTvpiov  :  Aeiirovavriov:  AeiinxTTpariov i  Anno* 
ra^lov :  MiadoC  :  Mia6ueeu(  oIkou  :  liaixtca; :  tio- 
fUaftarof  Sia^pdf :  OIkIo^:  HapaxartiB^inii :  Xlapa* 
voiac :  Uapav^uv :  UapanpeaSttof :  Hapeioypa^  i 
^of^&tup:  *6vmi  ^up&t  dfotwdf  xot  /leB^^nti^j 
tmpQf  T&v  iXtvOtpav:  Jtpoayayia^:  UpoSoatoft 
UpoeiafopSf :  TlpotKoc :  •froSryypa^ :  ^evSoxX^ 
reior :  "itvdofiapTvpiiiv  :  V^rttpiK^ :  Zmpla :  Utov  : 
ivKo^avTtaf  :  Sv/tfoAo/uv  or  £vt^jcdv  vapaSiatof : 
TpavuttTOf  fx  irpovotof :  Tvoawtdof. 

DrCROTA.  (FRBiisns.) 

*DICTAMNU3  (Auerdavo^),  a  |dant,  Oie  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origamtm  Dietitnaau.  Virgil  givea  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  lecoras  the  popt 
ular  bdief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds.* 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
nith  which  tbe  vround  had  been  intlicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applyh^  die  juice  of  the  Diotamnas,  and 
tlie  stags,  when  woadetl  by  d»  hQnter,oaaBed  ths 
weapon  to  ftll  out  from  the  wound  by  browaisff 
Qpoothisplantl  Th«  modnns  mahe  oo  nae  of  it, 
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c«pert«ice  having  Bhowa  how  little  rdiuwe  was  to 

be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  xrew  on  Moant  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
faifbly  eateemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lioiue- 
lu  has  gives  the  name  of  Dtctimniia  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  baa  no  rcdatton  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTATUR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  eariy,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.^  Among  tlie  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
•omeUmea  elected,  aa  Mettua  Faffteiua  00  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilias.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
ooDfined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egeiius  was  dicta- 
tor Ofer  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.* 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Ltvy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictttor 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes : 
1.  For  £xtng  the  "  clams  annalts"  on  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Cukj'ot  Annalii.)  3.  For  holding  ihe  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.*  S.  For 
BKiointiag  holydaya  {/eriarvm  cmstitutndarun  can- 
Mi  on  the  Clearance  of  prodigiea,*  and  offiojating 
at  the  Indi  Romani  if  the  pnstor  coold  not  attend;* 
also  for  holding  trials  (yuaation^iu  exeremdis*),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  Uiere  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home ;  the  latteri  how- 
ever, without  a  raagister  equitum. 

Aeeurdiag  to  the  oldest  authoritiea,  the  dictator 
riiip  was  instituted  at  Home  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
pulaiou  of  the  Tarqutnii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  liave  been  T.  Lartius,  uite  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.*  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint* 
ed  were  of  the  Taniuinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  soggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictate  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di- 
vect  and  supersede  the  consuls  {moderAtor  et  magiater 
toMuUhu  appetitut),  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  sommsrily  puni^- 
iog  any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
ahoufal  be  delected  in  plotung  tor  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.*  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor  was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
■  was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  phice,  lie  was  lormerly  called  magUUr 
yopuii,  or  master  of  the  bur;gberB and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  whhio  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  oonauls 
without.*'  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
a(^>ealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  pa- 
tricians <  jn-oKKorc  ad  fofutum) ;  a  iwivilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  bad  confirmed  and 
aecured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever.'* 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses,'*  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  plebeians ;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,**in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 
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tis  son  was  pexaeeoted  the  dictator  L.  Pqirios, 
appealed  on  his  bettalf  to-  the  "  populus,"  ^  patii- 
ciaos  of  the  curies.  StiU,  even  in  this  caK  tho 
populus  had  reoouiae  to  entteaties  ntber  thai  au- 
thority. 

Mtweover,  oooDe  wasdipble  tothedietatonhip 
nnleas  be  had  previously  beeir consul  orpnetor.m 
nich  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul*  Aflerwud, 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  prstors  had  beca  diri- 
ded  between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  tbeir 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  inwtorians  who  sdminii* 
lered  justice  at  hraoe^  pruorians  as  wdlBscoan- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  fir*tpletieia 
dictator  was  C.  Maitios  Rutilu,  nomioited  (dictu) 
by  the  j^ebeian  oonsol  M.  Fo^Dias  Lmau,  EC. 
366.* 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  d«- 
tion,  we  are  told*  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  pofwlin  or 
burghers  (M.  VaUrwM  quiprimta  vugitta  tjepA 
eretUiu  €9t),  just  as  it  luid  been  the  custiKn  lor  tha 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Diooysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (hrei|r^iini) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  comoxKi  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  eariy  times,  was  for  the  seo&le  ta 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  deil 
of  the  ni^t  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  ifr 
ceived  the  mpariMn,  or  aoverugn  autborit;,&an 
the  assembly  of  the  enriea.*  This  ratificatioo  vn 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  tbe 
election,  just  as  it  bad  been  necessary  for  the  kiop, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  ip 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperinm  {I^m  toy 
atom  de  m^erio  ftrr^). 

Tbe  poaseaaion  of  tbe  right  of  eonferriiu  the  in- 
periom  may,  as  Nidmbr  soggeata,  have  led  Uie  pa- 
tricians to  dispeiue  with  voting  on  the  preliminaiy  ; 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  impn-  , 
Bible  that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  ctnfound-  ; 
ed  with  the  power  uf  appointment.   In  later  times,  . 
however,  antd  after  the  passing  of  tbe  Hsniao  la«, 
die  coBferrhic  of  the  impmiom  was  a  mere  fiinn.  | 
"nienoeforwaTd  it  was  only  iteceasaiy  tlot  the  coo-  , 
sul  should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  flomina-  : 
ted  by  the  senate.^ 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect  ! 
to  the  nominations  by  tbe  senate,  we  hate  been 
guided  chiefiy  by  the  authority  of  Livy ;  but  we  , 
must  not  omit  to  mentkm  that,  according  to  Diony-  ; 
sius,  tbe  senate  only  resolved  on  the  aKXttnuneniof  < 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  bv  one  oi 
the  consuls.    Some  instancea  mentioned  in  U^T  | 
certainly  confirm  this  <^inion ;  but  they  are  ^ner- 
aJiy,  though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  [liciaiot 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimporunt  pur- 1 
pose    nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kinf^  | 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matto'  o>  | 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.   Oo  ooe 
of  these  occasions  we  read  tliat  the  consuls  io 
refused  for  some  tune  to  declare  a  dictator,  thoagb 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes.*    There  were,  io  fact,  | 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  madej 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls  ;'*  and  toj 
auoh  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the; 
battle  at  the  Traaimrae  lake,  the  only  suni^iagl 
consul  beinic  fVom  home,  the  people  elected  a 
dictator,  ana  so  met  the  emergency.    Wc  may  ob-! 
serve  Uiat  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  tase^ 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (fwrf 
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mxfM nit ttmiitn factum eraJ):  w*Giid,bow- 

eT<:r,iD  1  eue  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  212),  tbat 
Uie  peofie  did  appoint  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
eWiiuns,  thou^  the  consul  of  the. year  protested 
igmiX  It,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  priTileges  ,- 
bill  em  then  the  consul  nominated,  though  he  did 
no;  ifpoiiU} 

DidDjuo^  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
izlor  nas  npreme  in  everything  ^vo^fiov  re  km 
c^^fC  nvn;  oUcv  irpayftarot  airroKpaTup),  and 
lliat,  il  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  bad  ever 
abused  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
iimilaUoDS,  vbich  we  will  mention. 

1.  Tbe  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,*  and 
at  ihe  end  offliu  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
iTial  fw  iBjacte  of  tyranny  committed  him  while 
la  power.*  Haay,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
r.y  before  Uie  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
coQiptetiDg  tbe  business  for  which  they  were  ap- 
jioiated.  2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas- 
uo'  iwjond  the  credit  granted  him  hy  the  senate,' 
ijf  go  (Nit  of  Italy,*  nor  even  ride  Qn  horseback 
ajlbuul  tlie  permission  of  the  people,'  a  regulation 
a^^BrmtJj  caifficioas,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
v'jtwx  ha  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  lite  di(^tors  Sulla  and  Julius  Csesar  are,  of 
tMite,  oat  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  dic- 
t:unlup.  After  the  aeath  of  the  latter,  tbe  office 
naboMed  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
wt-'  Tbe  title,  indeed,  was  offbred  to  Angnstua, 
buiberest^ly  refused  it,*  in  consequence  of  the 
ojuuDaUached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  wl^ 
iictaloii  in&ct,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  tne 
Repeblic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
p.-eTiOQs  to  SoQa's  dictatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
\>xa  in  ^ance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
"^lEDtlt  invesied,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
a  dietttorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
tt^fuweiing  them  to  take  measures  for  aecarins 
*Jie  uate  against  harm  (itf  iarent  operam  ne  quM 
mfJlift  ietrimenti  caperet). 

TiigeUier  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  op  the 
ik\aitt,  there  was  always  appointed  (dictalori  addi- 
lu]  a  m^icT  equitum,  or  master  of  the  knights, 
b  3uq;  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
i-r  Jaa  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
^i.-^  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
senate  or  tbe  plebs."  He  was,  of  cour^,  sub- 
i'-rt.  liliie  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator ;  but  hia  au- 
ttsKity  is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
b';j  uvojunNliction,  over  tbe  knights  and  accensi:" 
^■^■-1  tite  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine."  Nie- 
says  of  the  magister  eqnituin,  "  The  func- 
'  JT)  of  tfiis  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob- 
^'■■■riy :  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
•-*  h'Hse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
t-  f -Tain.  I  conjectarc  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
r-'-tuica  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
'^'-1  pntteetor :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
'iartitm,  and  have  taken  Uie  votes  of  the  twelve 
'■.5:tnes  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
■I- ;  Di^t  afterward  tiave  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
£'  *>j!ilihen  name  his  colleague  himself," 

iV;  conjecture,  although  plausible,  is  far  from 
^  s  J^ficned  by  the  auUiority  of  Uvy,  who  speaks 
'  :  ^  oScen  as  being  "  creaii,"  and  of  tbe  ma- 
eqntiaD  as  being  "  additus  dictatort,"  in  sui^ 
a  WB  jj  tp  jog^ify  the  inference  that  they  were 
b-:>lj]  iffoiued  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
Kue  both  Klected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
conaJaggpnetorii. 


On  one  oocasion  the  people  made  a  master  of  the 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  equal  in  command  with  the 
dictator  F^tus  Maximus.' 

DICXyjJN'IA  i^tKTvwta),  a  festival  with  sacri- 
fices, celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  surnamed  AiKTvvva  or  AtKTvwaia,  from 
S'tKTvov,  a  hunter's  net.*  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  AUrvwa  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,*  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocls.* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  dio'c  and  itui%  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  tl)s 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  {diet 
dvUia,  in  Greek  irnxfiwepw,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day*).  The  natural  day  {dit*  natu.rali*\  ' 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
tbe  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  son,  and  with 
the  Umbiians  at  midday.'  We  have  bra«  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  difibrent  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  ^e  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  Uien 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  anuHig  the  Ro* 
mans,  to  which  win  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.*  The  first,  called 
^fcif,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  t.  e.,  till  nudday.'  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  jjdf  for  tbe  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch'*4ia3  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called /i^uov  ^uap,  or  mid- 
day, during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still."  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  dei^ti  or 
(Ie/c?j)v  which  derived  its  name  from  tbe 

increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  Jei^j?  was  soraeiiroes  designated  by  the 
words  irori  lai:epav  or  povXvTog."  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divi«ons  made  by  the  Atbe* 
nians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux."  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  irp«(  or 
jTfXJ  T^f  r/uepa;  ;  the  latter  irXj?floi!(n7C  ttJc  Ayopof,  or 
jTCpt  ni^aovaav  &yopdv."  The  fiioov  ^/lap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  hy  ficfftj/ifyta, /Uffov  i/icpof, 
or  fica^  hftipot  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  dei^t]  nputtj  or  irpuia,  and  6EiXii  6^hj  or 
^V'l-"  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 


1.  {Lit.,  xiit.,  28.)— 3.  (Died.  Sic,  r.,  76.— CompM*  Straba, 
X„  yi.  S7fl,  wl.  TauchniU.— Paiuan.,  ii.,  30,  4  3.)— 3.  (Patii.,  iii., 
II,  ♦  7.)— 1.  (Puu.,  i.,3a,  *  3.— Compm  Ihe  teholiast  »d  An»- 
toph-,  Ean.,  128*  ;  Veip.,  337  ;  uid  Meanini,  Grata,  c.  3.)— 3. 
(Buttniann,  Mrtholocnis,  ii.,  p.  74.)— fl.  (Sea  CeMorin.,  Do  Die 
HMa\i,  23.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77,  79.— Varro,  De  Be  Wirt.,  i., 
S8.— Jiacrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— 7.  (Microb.,1.  c— GeUio^  iii.,  1)— 
8.  (H-.«xi-iin.)— 9.  <Il.,Tiu.,M;  ij.,  M.— Od.,  ix.,  ».)— 10. 
(Anmelfcuiigeii  lOr  Odywee,  i.,  135.)  — U.  (Henmaa  •d  Plat., 
Flu>dr.,p.  MS.)— 13.  (Od.,  ivii.,  (506.— Compare  Bottmann  »  hex- 
aopu,  u.,n.  a5.)-13.  (Od.,  ivii.  191.-n.,  ivi.,  T79)--  4. 
(Onom.,  i.,  a6.)-15.  (Hetod.,  iv.,  181.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  J  10. 
— HbUoh.,  i.,  1,  4  ».— Dion  Chryaort.,  Orat.,  Ijmi.)— 10.  (He- 
mi.,  Tii.,  irf:  ;  viH.,      Thnpyt,  iii.,  '*  i  ">»■.  U.~CotafM 
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DIFFAREATIO. 


to  the  latest  period  ot  Grecian  biitoiy,  Uwrngfa  bd- 
other  more  aceaiate  cUrision,  and  more  adapted  to 
tbe  purpoaea  of  eoamion  Ufe,  waa  IntiodDoed  at  an 
early  period ;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
others,  hia  diaciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  hare 
made  the  Orecdu  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
B^yloaian  chronometer  or  snndial  (called  ir6?^  or 
upo^utvy  sometimes  with  the  epithet  eKtoB^pmSv  or 
^Maaiviknv),  tj  means  of  which  tbe  natnnl  dqr  was 
divided  into  twdTO  eqnal  wptuou  oi  time.*  These 
apaou  were,  of  coarse,  longer  or  ahorter,  according 
to  the  Tarious  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
hoora  i&pai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
nse  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  tbe  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

Daring  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
Vhen  aittficial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  nataral  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darlaiess  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  thp 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Cenaorinus.*  Ftiny  statea* 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sua  were  mentiimed  as  the  two  parts 
intowiutdi  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Cen- 
sorinuB*  and  GeOius*  we  team  that  midday  (mm- 
dUt)  was  also  meoUoned.  Varro*  likewise  distin- 
guished tiuee  pBTta  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridia, 
and  mprcflu  soil,  tempestas,  after  which  no  asaem- 
Uy  could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  Tbe  lex  Plntoria 
preacribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  aupre- 
ma  in  tbe  oomitimn,  that  tbe  pei^  might  know 
that  their  meeting  waa  to  be  adJoomed.  But  the  di* 
vision  of 'the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  temptu  antemeridiamm  and 
^omeridiamtm,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
thia  moment  should  be  known,  an  eapedal  officer 
(vt^  AccxirsDB)  waa  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
Bun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  gnecosta- 
KB.  Tbe  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  aC  measuring  Ume  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
the  war  with  Pyrrhos  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Ronte  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
umply  solarium'  Dot  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  difierent  meridian,  it  diowed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  inoorrectly.  Seipio  Nawca,  therefore, 
nected  m  B.C.  169  a  pnUie  depaydra,  whitA  indi- 
cted the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  tbe  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
prstor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ; 
vrtiiob  shows  that  tbe  day  was,  like  the.  night,  divi- 
ded into  foor  parts,  each  consisting  oi  three  hours. 
See  Dissen'a  treattae,  De  PortiAw  NoeHt  et  Diet  ex 
JHvuimiibiu  Vetenim,  in  bis  KUhte  Lateimteht  und 
Deutsche  Sehifient  p.  130,  IBO.  (Compare  tbe  arti- 
cle HotOLDOIUH.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  tbe  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  ditM  faa- 
H  and  diet  tufatH. 

Dm  rxsn  were  the  days  on  viiich  the  pretor 
was  allowed  to  adminiator  jnatice  in  the  public 


1.  (Herod.,  U.,  lOL— IKw.  Lsot,  U.,  I,  I.— Plia.,  H.  H.,  ii., 
e,7e.-anidM,  ».^.*kpai^MfSpt,h-*-  (OtDi*  N«t-»l.l— J. 
(H.  N.,  TiiTH.)-4.  (L  o.)-4.  iniL,  >.)-«.  (JH  Utf.  LaL, 
Ii.,  4.  ft,  Ml.  MQUer ;  andUdor.,  Oilff.,  »  Ud  tl.}— 7.  (Fltnt. 
tf.  GdL,  iii.,  t,  4  5.) 


ooorta;  tbeyderived tiielr tome fhini/sn'(^<n frig 
verba ;  da,  dico,  aiUieo*).  On  some  of  iie  dies  fasti 
comitia  could  be  held,  bnt  not  on  alL*  iKea  might 
bfi  fasti  in  three  different  ways :  1.  Dua  fa$ti  fn- 
prie  et  toti,  or  simply  die*  fiuti,  were  days  on  which 
the  piwtor  used  to  htAA  his  courts,  and  could  do  tu 
at  idl  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romin 
calendar  by  tbe  letter  F,  and  their  nand>er  in  tba 
coarse  ofthe  year  was  88:*  S.  Die*frt^rieatdm 
toti  foMti,  or  ites  inteniti,  asj»  on  wludt  tbe  fotUt 
might  hdd  hia  eourta,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  ihit 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  ftstos,  while 
the  other  half  w^a  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  = fattut  jfritnot  Np.  =  w/ocAu  prv 
mo,  £n.  =  atdelerattu  =  interdtut,  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  ^ 
quaiuio  Res  eomitio  fugit,  or  qtuaide  Rex  amutiaut 
/ax,  Q.  St.  Df.  =:  auanda  atereuM  defertur ;  9.  Du*  «s 
proprie  acd  eatu  foMti,  or  days  whtdi  were  not  laati 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  acddentally  -,  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  lastiu, 
if  either  dnriog  its  whole  course,  or  thuiiig  a  pan 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  aceordm^  be* 
came  either  a  dies  ftatua  totua,  or  ftatos  ex  parte.* 

Diss  NKrAvn  were  days  on  which  neither  eoarti 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  bdd,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.*  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  ancient  legends,  tbey  were  said  to  hare 
bf^n  fixed  by  Noma  Pompilios.*  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  mif^t  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
fhstus.'  The  nimitiue,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  &sti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  vben 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  tbey  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti.  which  fnriginally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
Bubaeqnent  tirnes  apt^ed  to  rdigioas  days  in  gnerJ 
al,  as  dies  neftsti  were  moetly  dedicated  to  the  worj 
ship  of  the  gods.'  i 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  yoil 
were  either  dietfeali,  or  diet  profeati,  or  dies  tnterritJ 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius.  din 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  witj 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  aolemnitiesi 
dies  profesti  bdonged  to  men  for  the  administra 
tion  of  their  private  and  public  affiirs.  They  woj 
either  die*  faati,  or  omutialeM,  or  eomperemditii.  d 
tlaii,  or  pralialea.  Dies  tntercisi  were  common  u 
tween  gods  and  men,  ttuU  is,  partly  devoted  to  tiJ 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of 
dinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  d 
the  subdivisions  of  tbe  dies  profesti,  which  are  l-.k' 
wise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Diet  eomitiales  we 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held;  their  numbi 
was  181  in  a  year.  Diet  comperendiiti  were  davs  ' 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferr 
(Twfriu  vadimonium  licet  dicere").  Diet  slati  wtj 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citi'ZJtj 
and  foreigners  {qui  judicii  aaua.  cum  pertgrinis  \ 
ttituuntur).  Diet  pralialet  were  all  d^s  oa  'whi 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war  ;  a  1 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrar>'| 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobi 
See  also  J'estus,  «.  «.  Compare  Manutius,  X>e 
enim  Dierum  Ratioiit,  and  the  article  Ca^kni 

(ROKAM). 

DIFFAREATIO.  (Ftd.  Drvoamm.) 
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DIOCLEZA. 


Dromis.  (KiiPis.) 

IH1P0I£1A  (AurdAcia),  abo  called  OtirfXcM  or 
&K»UHi,tYai7iBcinit  fintiTal,  oek^mtted  ereiy 
icarwiteierapalii  erf"  Athens  in  bonoor  of  Zeas, 
MiBUoel  UtAtnr.'  Soidaa  and  the  scfaotiaat  on 
ATHtnpfaun*  tn  raietaken  in  belieTuw  that  the 
iaptia  mn  the  aune  festival  as  the  Diaaia.  It 
ntbeMontba  14th  of  Sciiraidiorion.   The  man- 
Mtiawluehtlieaa-Uoe  of  an  ox  waa  offered  on 
Ihii  ooeaiio^  nd  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
nted   PoiphpiQB,*  with  whose  acootmt  may  be 
tnmpired  fiie  bafoieaUij  descriptiooa  of  Pauaa- 
ms*  and  J3iuL*  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  wilk  wbeat  upon  the  altar  of  Zetu,  and  left  it 
m^nuded ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
ibeaiUowedtofOaiKl  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
tte  Brieati,  vhs  bm  the  name  of  /3ou^of  (whence 
ihefeitinlirMnaietinies  called  ^ovfSvia),  at  aee- 
iag  the  ox  eating  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
nd  ranmy.  Tbe  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
lad  kied  the  aoimal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
ibo  wmwBfH  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
tlmd  gulKj  of  baring  committed  tbe  nuirder. 
nil  eorina  ia  aaid  to  hare  arisen  from  the  fid- 
brag  liiniiiainiiii :  Id  tlie  re^ia  of  EreditheDB, 
u  ilie  teMntion  of  the  Dionyaia,  or,  according  to 
tbe  BcMint  on  Aiistopbanes,*  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
<B  aetlK  cakes  oflered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  TbaaloD,  or,  according  to  others,  the  pot>^dvo{, 
tiki  the  ox  viib  an  axe  and  fled  from  hia  coun- 
trr.  Tie  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  tbe  axe 
«a  detbied  gnilty,  and  the  rite  obaerred  at  the 
Duftiana  peifonned  in  commemoration  of  that 
noL'  Tbis  legend  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
auifatl;  leadt  as  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
M  kesoe  etutomary  to  ofler  animal  sacrifices  to 
be  loda,  Int  merely  the  Iniita  of  the  earth.  For- 
pkrimihoiDibrmsoB  that  three  Athenian  bmiiies 
(bar  especial  fprobaUy  bereditaiy)  fiincttons 
to  pnfcnn  at  this  festiraL   Members  of  the  one 
Ute  ox  to  Uie  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
vrxiSu :  another  fomily,  deacended  from  Baulon, 
oi  ciUed  the  0omiroi,  knocked  the  Ttctim  down  ; 
«td  3  Uiiri,  deainated  by  the  name  Sairpoi,  killed  it,' 
DfUGEOTIA   {Yid.  CotM.) 
DUUCHjE  (Stftaxoi)  were  Macedonian  borse- 
tMxa,  who  ibo  ibc^t  on  foot  when  occa^on  re- 
T^red.  Thar  armour  was  heavier  tlun  that  of  the 
«iiaaij  hone-floldiere,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
lAf  rephi  bean'-aimed  foot.   A  servant  acoom- 
(Eifli^d  eaeb  aohber  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
i^eahB  alighted  to  fi^t  tn  ftnt  This  spe- 
tiKcf  inNfttsMidto  have  been  flrat  introduced 
^Aleiuder  the  Great.* 
IHMI.MJ  TIO  CA'PITIS.   ( Vid.  Capift.) 
KOBOLOS.   {Vid.  Obolos.) 
h'.ijClElA.  (AwxAfio),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
^  ^(tphans  in  honoox  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
uoelea,  antood  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
»a34d  OB  the  oceauon,  and  amused  themselves 
"^A  fpoaxBlK  and  other  contests.   We  read  that 
pre  tbe  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
''S^  of  3  garland  of  flowers.^*   The  scholiast 
TV-jcntns"  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
"  ^3  -  Dudes,  an  AUienian  exile,  fled  to  Meeara, 
*'-*^M(oaai  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
»  *mt  intUe,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
til  ha  ahiekl,  he  was  dain.   Tbe  Megariana 
'"'"f^^tbe  gaOant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  hun 
lotbenikgfahero,  aiid,in  commemoration  of  hia 


''2^^H>  MO— ^  (Pmz,  410.)— S.  (Da  AbrtinMt., 
a- .  M  m.  0,  )t  i  Il.)_5.  (VTH.,  Tiu..  ».)-«.  (Nab.,  71%) 
~<-  ^(^^nt  SoidM  Hxl  Uearcb.,  •.  T.  Bou^ia.)— 8.  (Ckiai* 
(-iMtti-t  HrAsL  nod  ajiabti.,  i.,  p.  ITS  j  h.,  p-  le,  Ac) 


fldtbM  attachment,  inatituted  the  festival  o(  the 
Diocleia.  See  Bookh  *d  Find.,  (Hymp.,  vii.,  167,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  td  An*t^^,  AxAtm^,  TdO, 
where  a  Megariatt  sweaia  by  Dioides,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  fand  In  gnat  honour  hf 
the  Menrians.* 

DIOMO'SIA  (Auymna).    {Fi<i.  ANroKoeii.) 

DIONY'SIA  {Aiovvata),  festivals  celebrated  in  va- 
rious psfts  of  Greece  ut  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
)iave  to  consider  under  this  h^  several  festivals  of 
tbe  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  diffei^ 
ent  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometintee  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  fnun  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
atance  connected  with  its  cel^ration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  oar  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attio 
festivals  of  Dtooyms,  as,  on  aoocont  of  their  inti' 
mate  oonnraioo  with  the  orighi  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy, 
which  manil^ted  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of'Boma  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
tiisurd  praettcea  In  which  the  GredES  mdnlged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  MtiUer  :*  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  ia  common  with  turn,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nympbs. 
by  whom  tbe  god  biinself  waa  surroooded,  and 
through  whom  ufe  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiftd 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fiuicy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  tbe  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionywis,  of  takii^  the  diaguiae  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubdess  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealmg  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never  have  ori- 
ginned  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  Uvmg  in  an  imaginary  world,  brsaka 
forth  m  a  thonsand'inatances  iu  these  festivalB  of 
DionysQS.  It  ia  seen  in  the  coloaring  the  body  with . 
ptester,  aoot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  (dants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  roand  the  loins,  covering  the  £ce  with  large 
leaves  of  different  i^nts,  and,  lastly,  in  tbe  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  Inik,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costame  belonging  to  the  character. " 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisteroos  music  of  fttes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  -dtamt 
(from  ^eia^u),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Baccbae^ 
Lene,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nym[£s,  &c.,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
OifXt^Mp^),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerfol 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  song  on  the  oc- 
casion were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  tbe  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  irtiioh  his  exidoita  and 
achievements  were  extoDed.  (Vid.CaoKV9.)  The 
phallus,  the  ^bd  of  the  fertility  of  natnre,  waa 
also  carried  in  these  processiuis,*  and  men  dis- 
guised as  wnaen,  called  i06faXXoi^  foUowed  the 
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pfaalliu.  A  woman  called  Xutvo^ipoc  carried  the 
JuKvov,  a  lonfT  basket  containing  tbe  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  (Kmn^pot)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
ffold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  ligs  round  their  necks.' 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  fraiitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  Tine ;  hence  in  aome  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.* 

The  Attic  festivalB  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  iiuu)- 
ber:  the  Aiovvaia  nar'  dypovf,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
tbe  A^vaia,  the  'AvBear^pia,  and  the  Aiopvaia  Iv 
ioTti.  After  Ruhnken*  and  SpaUing*  had  declared 
tbe  Antbesteria  and  the  Leneea  to  be  oniy  two 
names  fi»-  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  tbe  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,*  in 
which  be  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  Ibe  Lentea  and  Antbesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bdckh's  essay,  containing  all 
dial  is  necessary  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.' 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,^  and 
tbe  Attie  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
tbe  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (tbe  Leneon  of  tbe  loni- 
aos),  Antheaterion,  and  ElapheboUon. 

The  Atoviata  xar'  aypai^  or  lUKpd,  the  rural  or 
leaser  Ditmysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
{n  Uie  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
seidon, and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  whicli  the  peasants  vented  upon  tbe 
hy-standcrs  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
{KCtuoi  k^'  ofiaiuv).  Aristophanes"  calls  the  comic 
poets  rpuy^i,  lee-stngers,  and  comedy,  rpvyt^dla, 
lee-song  i*  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lera  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
indulged  at  tbe  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
tbe  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Plrwus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  Is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Pirasus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  Uiose 
in  ^e  city ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  jneces  were  represented  at  the  mral  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  tbe  opposition  which  these 
festivab  met  with,  when.  In  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  rural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens." 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  inferred  fVom  the  legends  of  Orcbomenos, 
Thebes,  Atgos,  Ephesos,  and  other  [daces.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  imjdied  in  the  account  of 
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the  restoratkm  of  tnglc  lAonuee  to  DiDojns  it  i 

Sicyon.' 

Tbe  second  festival,  the  Lnaa  (fran  '/.ip,h^,  tbe 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  tbe  mooth  o(  Gimie- 
lion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Leneon).  was  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  Gamelion;  the  [dureof  iii 
celebration  was  tbe  ancient  temiAo  of  limpn  i 
Umncus  (firom  ^iftvn,  as  tbe  district  was  ongimll; 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  7.i^ra;t-  ! 
vfi^).   This  temple,  the  Lenson,  was  siloale  s«ith  j 
of  tbe  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.'  Tbe 
Lenea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  bceh-  | 
ic  contests  in  tragedy  and  cemedy.'  Tbe  piwos-  ; 
ion  probably  went  to  the  Lenson,  where  a  gott  ' 
{Tpayof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  whiclianM  j 
out  of  it  were  called  rpaywif  ;ropof  and  rpavy^)  j 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  sanding  around  ihe  i 
altar  sang  tbe  dithyrambic  ode  to  tbe  god.  As  ibe  j 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  hjihe  a-  \ 
troduction  of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (vii.  Croi»),  j 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  oftliis  Itt-  I 
tival,  tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedf,  a  ve  ! 
see  from  Uie  important  documents  in  Demosiheses.' ' 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  oui  u 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  whu  bul : 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Antbesteria,  and  who  gave  him  tbe  tdionu  if  tbe 
piece  was  tbooght  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionyaiao  festival,  tbe  AitAtUtm,  vs 
celebrated  on  the  12tb  of  the  month  of  Anlhesoi- 
on  ;*  that  is  to  say,  tbe  second  day  fell  on  tk  13h. 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  oo  ttie  llib.' 
•and  the  third  on  the  13th.^  The  second  aicboess- 
perintended  the  celebration  of  the  AntheAena.  inl 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  io  tbe  ran- 
ous  games  which  were  carried  on  dunng  the  so- 
son."  The  first  day  was  called  viSoiyia;  the »' 
ontfXOE^;  and  tbe  third, ;):vrpoi.*  The  fint  da; de- 
rived its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  lasuj 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  secood  \m\ 
Xo^c,  tbe  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  dafdt 
voted  to  drinking.  The  aacolia  seem  to  haw  bM 
played  on  this  day.  {Vid.  Ascolia.)  readn 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  araiuanent  peculiar  to 
this  day.  Hie  drinker  jdaced  faimsdf  upon  >  N 
filled  with  ait,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  vIk 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  reoeit-ed 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  ani  i 
garland,  or,  according  to  ^lian,"  a  golden  ctovd' 
Tbe  Kuftos  iifT  iuafuv  also  took  place  on  ihiidif 
and  the  jeets  and  abase  which  persons  poaied  £ri 
on  this  occasion  were  donbUess  an  iroitatioB 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Ati^ 
nsus"  says  that  it  was  customary  on  tbe  di^ofu 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  ap 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  theinselreswii 
their  friends.  Tbe  third  day  bad  its  name  fnx 
X^^VK,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  ofl^  pv 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  ^ 
rifice  to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthoniua." 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  ayuvt^  jt'^^ 
mentioned  by  tbe  scholiast  on  Aristophanes.'* 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  pria 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  genei 
rejoicings  of  the  Antbesteria  ;  but  at  the  close 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  v'ah  the  w«ds  i 
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It  it  aMOtain  whether  dramas  were  perfonncd  at 
(kAotbNleria;  bnt  Bockh  aapposesttiat  conuidies 
vne  Tcprneided,  and  that  trendies  which  were 
M  be  bnmgtt  out  at  the  great  Dioaysia  were  per- 
fci[B  reheajsed  at  the  Anthesteria.   The  mysteriea 
omnfcled  iriih  Ute  celebration  of  the  Anthealeria 
^fK  beU  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  iv  Alftvaif, 
vbiA  H-3S  opened  onlj  once  a  year,  on  the  1 2th  of 
.totbRlntoB.  TVy  were  likewise  under  the  so- 
^oietdence  of  the  serand  archon  and  a  certain 
■umber  ofhifuhiTQi.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
(Sf  3,  called  rcpoipoc  or  yepapai,  the  venerable,  who 
mducteti  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
owuherpnestess.'   The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
'JaiiAfora)  uSatA  a  mysterioaa  Bacrifice  ibr  the 
■dTareoftbe^y;  aheMras  betrothed  to  tiie  god 
ID  a  senet  soiemaity,  and  alao  tendered  the  oath  to 
i'«  gerarv,  which,  according  to  DemtwUienes,*  ran 
:  "I  am  pare  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I 
liH  Kdemniie  the  Theognia  and  lobakoheia  at  iheir 
p-iferttiDe,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  my  ancestors." 
Tbe  admtnioa  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
Sin  exdaded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
)»E!.iAidi  seem  to  have  conaiated  in  purifications 
b<  air.  water,  or  fiie.*  The  initiiaed  peraons  wore 
s<iits  of  fawiH,  and  aometimea  thoae  of  panthers. 
hsoA  af  iry,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
cf  ibc  Dwijsn,  the  tnystae  wore  myrtle.*  The 
arnfieeofeed  to  the  god  In  theae  myateries  con- 
mrd  oTi  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  De meter,  and 
IS  sone  ^>ees  of  a  cow  with  calf    It  is  more  than 
ptitaUe  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
icaBr  nffwated  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
<i  Deoeia:  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleosia,  which 
nn  ia  aene  respects  connected  with  the  former.* 
Tke  finrth  Attic  festird  of  DicmyBua,  LwvCaut 
>*  WTO,  jffnn  or /(f)vAa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
lUb    the  moaUi  of  Elaphsbolion  ;*  but  we  do  not 
"tether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
t<A  The  Older  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
>ii,aa!Didia|  to  the  docoment  in  Demosthenes,  as 
^Jm:  Hm  great  pnblie  procession,  the  chorus 
tflK^SidieKyMr  (n^  Crokos),  comedy,  and,  last- 
Ir.  tfuedy.  *  We  possess  in  Athenvus'  tbe  descrip- 
jM  Ota  great  Baiechic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
™  in  tbe  r«pi  of  Ptolemeue  Pbiladelpbus,  from 
vtuch  we  aaj  form  some  idea  of  tbe  great  Attic 
pwewDo.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
i^preMl    god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu- 
lout,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
ftnldaie  of  Nieias  represented  Dionysus.*  A  ri- 
i'^'iSea  mttatkm  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
in  Aristophanes."  Of  the  dramas  which 
*ne  perfbrmed  at  the  great  Dionyaia,  the  tragedies, 
i: !!«,  were  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do 
w.  bftwcrer,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
^IwiTHBe  festival   The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
^**^^tKK,  and  gave  Uie  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
i^vtewisbed  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
1^  prise  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
cDosiBt^  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
''^iiinied  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus."  Strangers 
prahibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
■'  lining  thtt  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
wnais,  prisoners  were  set  ftee,  and  nobody 
^liined  to  seize  tiie  goods  of  a  debtor ;  but  a 
^i^^Miatemiptedl^iUcelebration."  Asthe 
^  wBTna  were  ecAebrated  at  die  heginninc  of 
v^  the  Bvrigation  was  reopened,  Athens 
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was  not  only  viuted  n ambers  of  coontiy  people, 
bat  also  by  strangeiB  firom  other  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  tiie  varioos  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  this 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  df  a  modem  fair.^ 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenes.* 
As  many  circumtiances  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  tbe  Dionyna  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  minute  detaila,  we  must  refer  tbe  read- 
er to  B<ickh'a  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  aifd 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  tbe  same  every- 
where, only  modified  by  the  nationai  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indnlge  so  moeh  id 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.*  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
tbe  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Boeotia,  in  tbe  orgies  on 
Mount  Ciihieron,  as  is  well  known  from  alluaions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  tune,  admowledge  that  such  exeeaees 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  uiother,  according  to  which  the  Baccha  were 
obliged  to  eat  tbe  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was 
called  itjto^ajla,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  tbe 
name  of  ^uoiliof  and  i^fiarfi^.  There  was  a  report 
that  even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sacrificed  ^ree  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.* 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instuice,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  soch  savage  rites  were 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacchanidia),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etniria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,'  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  Tbe  mitiated,  according  to 
livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  excess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Youpg  girls  and 
yoiitha  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside  ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction.  But  tbe  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions ;  for  fklae  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  fucua 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  .were  canied 
on  under  the  cover  of  tliis  society  ;  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into 
these  OTgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  abouts  of  the 
Bactmante^  uid  tbe  deafening  Bounds  of  drums  and 
eymbals. 

The  time  ot  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 


1.  {I»ocr.,  Knap.,  p.  203,  od.  Bckker.— Xen.,  H^e™.. 
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which  a  penon  waa  oUiged  to  abaUm  frcm  all  aax- 
ttal  intercoarae;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  imdwwept  a  porificiuion  hj  water,  and  waa 
led  into  the  aanotiuir  (Baeelmul).  At  fint  only 
women  were  ioitlated,  and  the  orgiea  were  cdefara- 
ted  every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
nately perfbnned  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
oia  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  celebiatioa :  she  admitted  mea  to 
the  ioiti&tkm,  and  transferred  the  solemn isatitm, 
irtiioh  had  hitherto  taken  idaee  darii^  the  dajrtime, 
to  the  night  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  fmn  the  time 
tiiat  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
{dam  tlut,  according  to  the  atatmneiit  of  an  eye- 
witnesa,^  lieentiouBneaa  and  erimM  of  every  d^ 
■oipUon  were  committed.  Men  as  wdl  as  wonen 
indolged  in  the  most  unoatuial  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  o|:^x)8e  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victtms.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  htdd  every  ordinance  of 
Ood  and  nature  in  contempt.  Mea,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madneWt  and  nndra-  great  oonTolsioDa,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Baodue,  witti 
dishevelled  hair  and  buming  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  oootaining 
•ol^ur  and  clialk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  daric  cavema  and 
deqiatehed,  while  the  peipetratora  declared  that 
they  had  been  eanied  off  by  die  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  ta  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
had  boEm  initiated  who  was  above  Uie  age  of  twen- 
^years,  as  this  age  was  though  moat  fit  fin-  aedne- 
tiOD  snd  seosaal  irieaaure. 

In  the  year  B.C.  186,  the  consuls  Sporius  Pasta- 
mius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcios  Philipfma  were  tn- 
/formed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertained  the  &ets  mentioned  above, 
tb^  made  a  report  to  the  senate.*  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
d^ding  lest  membeia  of  their  own  familiea  might 
be  mvidved,  invested  the  consuls  wtth  extiaordina- 
ly  power,  to  inquire  into  the  natme  of  these  doo- 
tumal  meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
thiDughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
fot  the  purpose  of  celebratnig  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  tosnbmit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  Hie  consols,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instmctions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  wBich  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
idained  to  the  puUic,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
imowD  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  oBbnd  to  any  <me  who  mi^  be  able  to  give 
ftrther  iafonnation,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed  to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
oree  were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  Dnring  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended;  many  of  them  pot  an 
end  to  their  onni  Uvea.  The  whtrie  nwnber  of  the 
Initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  aU 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
wtil  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  into  primm,  others  were  pot  to  death.  The 

women  were  surrendered  to  their  pareota  or  bus-  ■ 
bands,  that  they  might  receive  their  ponisbmeat  ia 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  destn^  all  Bacchanalia  thnwi^MHU  Rams 
and  Italy,  with  the  ex.cefti.oa  of  such  altars  or  stat- 
ues of  Uie  god  as  had  existed  there  from  aoeieBt 
times.  In  order  ta  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bac- 
chic orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (&• 
luUtu  mutoritoM  ie  Baathamalihnu'i  was  issued,  eom- 
manding  that  do  Baoohanalia  aluald  be  hdd  eitha 
in  Rome  or  Italy;  that  if  any  one  lAoDld  think  sndi 
eeremooies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  withoat  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he 
should  apf^  to  the  jvaetornrbanus,  who  might  tbca 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  aasemUy  of  the  senate,  eui- 
sistingof  not  less  than  one  hondfed  memben,  be 
might  y**™"™  the  Boodiui  sacra;  but  no  men 
than  five  persons  were  to  he  present  at  the  ceMv^ 
tion;  there  should  be  no  common  fond,  and  bo 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.*  This  decree  is  abo 
mentioned  by  Cicero.*  A  brazen  table  cotttaining 
this  important  docament  waa  discovered  near  Baii, 
insoQtbemlta^iintheyear  lOM^and  iaatpreMot 
in  the  impeiiBlMnseum  of  Vienna.  Aeopyof  itii 
given  in  Drakenbordi's  edition  of  Livy.* 

We  have,  in  our  acooont  o{  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, cloady  ftdlowed  the  description  given  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exa^erated  ;  btu, 
considering  the  difference  of  diaiacter  between  the 
Oredu  mo  Romans,  It  cannot  he  sonirising  that  a 
festival  like  the  Dionysla,  when  once  introdneed 
among  the  Romans,  ahonld  have  hnmediatefy  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  exoeesea. 
Snnilar  oonseqamcee  were  seen  immediately  after 
the  time  when  Uie  Romans  were  made  acqnaiDted 
with  the  elegance  and  Uie  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and  ' 
became  bnttal  in  their  eqioymmts.  Bat  whether  the  | 
account  of.  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  macfa  \ 
n  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of  ; 
the  Btt^qnesBion  of  tbe'Baochanalia,  considered  these  i 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  been-  i 
tiouB,  as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 1 
plied  the  words  derived  from  Bacchos,  c     baeckar,  \ 
btuxhtau,  bttcckatio,  bttcchicu*,  and  others.    But  the  ■ 
most  Bunnrising  circomstanee  in  the  ^^f^wmiit  of  i 
Ijvy  is,  that  tiie  Bacchanalia  ahmild  hare  been  eel- 1 
ebiated  fbr  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thoosands  of  persoos,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  q^>eariDg  to  hsTe  been, 
aware  of  it. 

WhUe  the  Bacchanalia  were  tbaa  sw^meaed.  an-i 
other  Dure  simple  and  Innoeent  ftstiTU  of  Baochns^ 
the  LihenUtt  (from  £der  or  Liber  Afer,  a  unine^ 
Bacchus),  ctmtinued  to  be  cddirated  at  Rome  every! 
year  on  the  '16th  of  March.*  A  deecriptitm  of  th^ 
ceremonies  cnstomary  at  this  festival  ia  given  bi 
Ovid,*  with  which  may  be  compared  Yarro.*  Priesta 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlanda  of  ivyi 
carried  throagh  the  dtv  win^  honqr,  cakes,  an 
sweetmeats,  logrther  with  an  altar  with  a  bandl^ 
(sMofa  ens),  in  the  middle  of  whidi  there  was  1 
small  firepan  {foevhu),  in  wbidh,  from  tims  to  tinM 
sacrifices  were  bmned.  On  this  day  Rnaan  youth 
who  bad  attained  their  nzteentfa  yew  leoMTed  tb 
toga  virilis.'  Hiat  the  Liberalia  were  odebrate 
with  varioas  smosementa  and  great  merrimenl 
mi^  be  mfened  from  Uie  general  diamotea-  ni  c{ 
onysiae  festivals ;  but  we  msy  also  see  it  frun  th 
name  Ludi  LUtenUt,  which  is  sometimea  used  U 
stead  of  Liberalia;  and  Nevius'  expressly  sa] 
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vmam  qpeated  IbenwciTgB  tot  tntir  at 
OeUaFdM-  St  AiigoBtiDB'eTeikq)e8luaraiiigb 
defKBiifbentkNUDus  carried  on  at  tUa  featiTaL 

*mOS  ANTHOS  i&tic  &^),  a  pluit  Spren^l 
toojectocs  llHt  it  was  the  AgrimtetiuM  Flot  Jons ; 
bat  Socfcbnae  hesitates  between  the  A^;rotUmma 
and  ibe  Ditatku  Ctryopkylbu,  or  CamaUoo.* 

DlOSCU'flU  {AMmcoupw),  feativals  celebrated  in 
nam  puts  flf  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioaettii 
Tie  ^tutM  Dioscuria  mentioned  Paasaniaa* 
ud  SpaidieiDt,*  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
joicuip,  ud  diinking.  At  Cyieoe  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  boBoand  with  a  great  festival*  TheAthe- 
MQ  festiTsI  of  the  Dioscuri  baa  been  described  un- 
der Aaiotu.  Ibeir  wwabip  was  reiy  geaacaOy 
i&iplei  ia  Gneoe,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
idueaa  siatea.  as  we  eonchide  fioffl  the  great  num- 
beroflaplBBdedieatedtothem;  butaranielyan:^- 
tha;  ii  kaowa  reapeeting  tlw  inaimer  in  wbicb  titar 
fMinb  wcTB  celebrated. 

*DIOSTTRUS  (AimmipAc).  according  to  Stack- 
koue,  the  Dm^^nt*  JCtftex;  but  Schneider  doubts 
rtober  the  firoit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
vih  Ike  deteription  of  the  St6<mtpot  as  given  by 
Tbei^hnatot.* 

DIOTA  was  a  veaeel  containing  two  ears  {Ura) 
or  haadks,  asad  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
tarekeeamwhthe  aameasthaami^ra.'  (Vid. 
Ainioti.) 

•IHPHRT6ES  (Stfpvyif),  "  evidently,"  accord- 
to  Adams,  "  a  metallio  compound  of  copper. 
Spc^d^fs  it  eoDsistad  pria^tally  of  burned  cop- 
per, nks  certain  adnuxture  <m  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
caDiituoxideofeoHier.  Matthitdos  gives  it  the 
Buwflfibn  Airmee,  i.  e.,  Husk  of  bronze."* 

•DIPS'ACUS  lii^OMc),  the  DiwacuM  FuUonum, 
TaOer't  Hustle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Ste[flien8  calls 
it  CUrin  it  Bomuier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
aad »  ptaeed  as  to  eoDtain  water.* 

'IMFSAS  (kfiti,  the  name  of  a  venomona  aer- 
|eu,*ho6e  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
use,  frocD  60^,  "  to  thirst"  Sprengel  marks  it 
u  tke  ObUer  pretUr,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  scroetimea  fbond  in  England.  A 
M»lid  desci^tion  of  the  eflects  of  its  stmg  is  giv- 
es I17  lacaa.  Vw  ftrther  infbnnation,  the  stuunt 
ii  refened  by  Adama  to  Nioander,  Dioacoridea,  Afi- 
tiaa,  lad  the  other  writera  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
hxrn'i  tiettise  on  the  Dipsades.** 

DIPHTH'ERA  (.dtfMpa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  Ike  ikiMctfammala,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
t"^^  paqple  in  general  It  is  frequently  men- 
MbyGroAwritera."  PoUux"  saya  that  it  bad 
teotenagtetbe  bead  (twupdvop),  in  which  respect 
it  vnU  eomapofMl  to  the  Roman  cuetiUiu.  (Vid. 
Cecciut^.)" 

OfPHROS  (H^)-    {Vid.  Cubkds,  p.  833.) 

DIPL-OIS  (dixlotf.)   ( Vid.  Pallium.) 

[HPLOVAwas  a  writ  or  public  document,  whidi 
(■^ened  iqion  a  person  any  or  privilege.  Dti- 
■•C  tks  RwdUie  it  waa  granted  by  the  otmsola  and 
■MU;  nd Oder  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
'^MfiMraiBa  whom  be  authorized  to  do  so.'* 
^diplana  was  aeeled  by  the  onparor  i"  it  oon* 
■M  of  two  leaves,  irtieooe  it  dnriTed  ita  name. 


LdltClr. 
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~Fu«2iB_viL.l.— Aduu.  Aratod^  ■.▼.)—>■  (DlOMor., 


'nwae  writs  wen  esfiecially  given  to  public  eoop* 
iers,  or  to  thoee  who  wished  to  procure  the  use  of 
the  pnblio  horses  or  carriagea.^  The  tabdlaril  of 
the  emperor  vroidd  naturally  alwi^a  have  a  dipli^ 
ma;  wbeneewereadiiianinseriptuinif^Brf^pIoM- 
ritu  tnhtilnfiut. 

AinPQPOI  NHE£  (dtnpufxu  wScr).   (Fid.  AMtt 
nPTHNOI  NHES.) 

DIP^CHA.  <dtim5Ka}  were  two  writing  taUeta» 
whidi  eould  be  fidded  together.  Herodotus'  apealu 
of  a  6iXTwv  StKrvrnf  nude  of  wood,  and  oovered  • 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  made  of  di^ 
fei^  materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  aometunea 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  waa  the  custom  of  the  con- 
sols and  other  magistrates  to  dlMribnte  among  their 
frienda  and  the  people,  on  the  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  0S.06,  tablets,  called  respective 
^ptycka  conndaria,  frateria,  adiUtia,  &c.,  whidl 
»were  inscribed  with  their  names,  sod  contained 
their  portraita.  Senral  of  these  d^yeha  are  givett 
by  Moutfaucon.* 
DIRECTA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
DnUBITOIilES  are  said  by  most  nnodem  writera 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizena 
the  (sMftswitti  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia'(t«dL 
CoMiTiA,  p.  S97) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Codex  ErfiUmnt,''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitorea  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  citut,  ao  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remaiks  that  the  ety- 
mology  of  dirihere  would  lead  na  to  assign  to  it  tba 
meamng  of  "senaiatkm"  or  "division,**  as  it  it 
cmnpounded  of  in<  and  iaiere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dtTttnere  is  of  dit  and  emert ;  the  h  disappeara  aa 
in  pr<^ere  and  debert,  which  come  respectively  from 
pra  and  ftoiere,  and  ie  and  Mabere.  In  several  paa- 
sagea  the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  pvan  by  Wunder.* 

When  Cioero  s^a,*  "s««  nyoloFst,  vat  dMU- 
toru,  vM  eustoda  taheUamm,"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  wbioh- 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  otnnitia.  It  waa 
the  office  of  the  rt^mtora  to  collect  the  tabellK  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  balloc 
waa  introdnceo,  to  aak  {ragare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  ma^trate  who  pre- 
sided over  Uie  comitia.  The  diribitoret,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta> 
ken  out  of  the  dtla,  and  handed  than  over  to  the 
ctuhxU*,  who  ofaeoksd  them  aS  by  points  marked  on 
a  taldet  , 

Many-writen  have  eoitfbanded  the  sula  with  tbs 
tiieila  or  nma,  into  which  the  antea  or  mere  lots 
werecaati  Uie  true  difference  betwemtheae  words 
is  ezjdaiued  under  Sitslla. 

DISCUS  (duTxof),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  Qj0(- 
vot  SiaKot")  or  nwtal  (tplaidida  ptmdera  dwci"),  made 
for  throwing  to  a  dirtance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexter^.  This  waa,  indeed,  one  of  tlw  pnaoi* 
pal  gymnastic  exerdaea  ol  the  ancieata,  being  inehiF 
ded  in  the  TUvraSXop.  It  was  inetiaed  in  the  he- 
roic age  i^*  the  Aide  of  Hyacmthus,  who  waa  killed 
by  Apollo  as  th«y  were  playhig  together  at  this 
game,**  also  proves  its  very  Ugh  antiquity. 

The  diaonawas  ten  or  twelve  indws  in  diameter, 
ao  aa  to  nadi  above  the  mid^  of  the  Anaim  indMA 
held  in  the  right  band.  The  object  was  to  throw  it 


■1. 1L-^£X  AiKMBd.,  •.  *.)  —  lA.  (^^limn,  N.  A.,  ti.,  61. 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  on  hehatt'  of 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phteacians 
fiza  tignalur  terra  aagttla*  The  distance  to  which 
it  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  ro  dianovpa.* 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
j)f  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  /?o?.fi('f,  and  was  in- 
dicated by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
rounding it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
bis  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  paMi^,  he'placed  his 
right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  bis  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction  *  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian*  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  i>eTson  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  bis  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward so  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Discum  "  vatto  cmtorquet  turbine,  et  ipie  prosequi- 
tur."* 


By  metaphor,  the  term  ditata  was  applied  to  a 
mirror^  (rtif^Sj-BcuLUH) ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us  ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  £nghsh  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (ao- 
Aof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  farthest.*  The  aoXof  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  that  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  and  used  in  throwing  it.*  In  this  form  the 
discobolia  is  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
ttie  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
meet  twice  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
weight  and  size.   This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 


1.  {Od.,Tiii.,  leO-SOO.K-S.  (Stat.,  Tfaeb.,  vi.,  T03.}  — S.  (D., 
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and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  TlieEanie 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  cru?.oc :  he  who  sends  it  to  the  pmax 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted  ' 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut;  mw- 
fiaSioio')  before  being  projected.* 

DISPRNS ATOH.    ( Vid.  Calculatok.) 

DITHYRA'MBUS.    (V,d.  CiioEta,  p,  2«.) 

DIVERSO'RIUM.    {Vid.  Cauponi.) 

D1VIN.\TI0  is,  according  to  Cicero,' a  prespn- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things ;  or,  arcunl- 
ing  to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees  , 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  liie  ' 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  tmportcf  | 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  sre  lo 
be  obtained.   According  to  this  latter  delinition,  tbe 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrowa  i 
than  that  of  the  Greek  fiavriK^,  inasmuch  as  ihe 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrpfs  aS  [ 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as  I 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seera  and  the  on- 
cles,  where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi-  , 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chrj-  | 
sippus.    In  the  one,  man  is  the  passiTe  agent  , 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future ;  while  , 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or  j 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  iwpiratim. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequenih 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of  | 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  diTinatio.  Ths 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  Borate  arliria 
(Firf.  Obaculuk.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  diTine  »ia  ' 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  mcan- 
mon  with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cdtiration.  in 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  conitfiion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  coorse 
of  lime,  when  men  became  more  acqnainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes  still  continued  to  adhere  lo  it ;  and  the  fof- 
ernments,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be^eriTed  from 
it,  not  oiriy  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  fiavrctc,  who,  under  the  direct  infi^ 
ence  of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announotd 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connei-i™ 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  gi^en ;  bjit 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  riass  w 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  ihem 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  w-as  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  tlicir 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
To  these  families  belonged  the  lamids,'  who  ftum 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  rfGreece; 
the  Branchidff,  near  Miletus  the  Eomolpida.  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,*  the  Tellnds,' 
the  Acamanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  ofihese 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late^ 
riod  of  Grecian  history.  The  manteis  made  then 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponia- 
neously  whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,  either 
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to  preTcnt  some  calamity  or  to  Btimulate  their  conn- 
tiymen  to  somethio^  beneficial.  Tbe  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
aod  boDOored  them  and  Cicero'  says,  that  the  man- 
teid  were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athraians.*  Along  with  Uie  seers  we  also 
oenuoD  the  Bacid^  and  the  Stbyllie.  Both  existed 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  tbe  future  from  sacred  books  (j^afioC) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
cid, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
meat  or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  lemed  sanctnary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
iog  to  Paiuanias,*  in  Bceotia,  a  general  name'for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes* and  <£lian*  mention  three  original  Baci- 
iks,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
aod  a  third  of  Capbys  in  Arcadia.*  From  these 
three  Baeides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Ma- 
Bvus,*  Edclons  of  Cypnia,*  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
<lioo,>*  pnibaUy  belonged  to  the  Baeides.  Tbe  Sitv 
}1Ia  were  pro^etic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
Sander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
-Qian**  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
thne  were  Sam  Sibylle,  the  Erythrsean,  the  Sa- 
rntan,  the  Egj^ian,  and  tbe  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cunuean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  CcHDpare  Suidas,**  and  Pausanias,**  who 
bas  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibylle,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearty  diatingiiiBh  be- 
tween tbe  SibyUs  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en »ho  travelled  ^ut  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  prolessioB,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
Bumeroos  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world."  The 
Si>jT[ii  whose  boohs  gained  so  great  an  importance 
ai  Rome  was,  according  to  Varro,"  the  Erythraean : 
the  b-xiks  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 

tbe  Tarqnins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
PuMk.  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
eaily  existence  of  the  Sibylls  is  not  as  certain  as 
ibit  of  tbe  Baeides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Ttujan  war,  "and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  perwd  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  orvSibylla."  They  seem  to 
lute  retahied  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Afiiiocbas  and  Demetrius." 

BesiiJes  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
pnifAelcsses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
icP?r!or  order  (^piTo/io^yia),  who  made  it  their 
k-^iness  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
if'.'tuofs.  They  were,  however,  more  particulariy 
pn;H]|ar  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
z'.^i  rea^  to  believe  what  is  most  marvetkras  and 
fc'>'.  entitled  to  belief  This  class  of  diviners, 
biTtTer.  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
pc^drsttvely  late  period,"  and  to  have  been  looked 
E>'n.  eten  by  the  Greeks  themnelvee,  as  nuisances 
Ui  the  public. 

Tijtx  BoocbsayeiB  lead  ns  naturally  to  the  mode 
•fdninatioiu  of  which  such  fteqaent  use  was  made 
I?  ancients  in  all  tiie  afihira  of  mibllc  and  pri- 
Vite  It^,  and  which  chiefly  coosisted  in  the'  inter- 
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pretation  of  nnmberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  tbe  gods,  hy  observing  the 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  puipoae,  and  by  which  they 
were  thooght  to  indicate  tne  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were  " 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  {vid.  Adocr,  Hiruspbx),  yet  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
nral  phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinai7» 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  tbe  first  class  {Itpo- 
pavTCta  or  UpocKoma,  karuspicium  or  ars  harugpicina) 
was,  according  to  .iEschylus,'  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  by 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  Bcienra,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans.  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  god^  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  but  in  both  cases  tbe  signs  were  ob-  ' 
served,  and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  KoXXiepEiv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  Tix  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider- 
ed a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
Dium.*  3.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  re- 
spect to  their  colour  and  smoothness  ;*  the  liver 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  {Vid.  Cafut 
ExTQRUH.)  8.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice;*  hence  the  words  irvpoftavTetOj 
Ifinvpa  d^para,  ^7Loyuir&  anpara.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  KawvoitaTTeia, 
T^i^vofiavTeia,  Kpidofiavreia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  daring  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers :  hence  the  admoniUom  of  tbe  priests, 
ei^nfieire  and  e^f^pia,  or  atyare,  euticSre,  faaete  Kh- 
guit,  and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  {ivcr^riitia,  KX^davec, 
^itai,  fuvai,  or  hp^ai^). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  ofwun-uv,  auguriuni  or  oamettm.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Gre^  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  hy  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  ( Vid.  Acbpiciuk.)  The  Greeks 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal- 
con, was  a  fhvourabie  sign,*  while  birds  appearinif 
to  the  leA  (west)  were  considered  as  unluclqr  signs.* 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  appearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  yXayf  !iiTgTat.  "  the  owl  is  out," 
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unexpeetedly,  especially  to  tmveUen  on  their  road 
{Miia  9^tio?A\  were  also  thought  ominous ;  and 
tt  Athens  it  was  considered  a  Tsry  ooludgr  omra 
wheD  a  weasel  appeared  duriog  the  assemblj  of  the 
peoide.'  Supenutioiis  oT  thfi  kind  are  stiU  met 
with  in  serenl  Eoiopean  eoaatries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  asoertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  atd^poftavraa,  or  divinatioQ  hj  {wcing 
straws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  /iokvd/tavTtia,  by  oh- 
eerving  the  figures  which  melted  lead  finmed ;  the 
fioravofiaifTtia,  or  dirinatioD  bj  writing  one^  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leares,  which  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  &c 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Oreeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heaveoB,  particolariy  during  any  public  trans- 
acUon.  lliey  were  not  only  obaerred  and  inteIpTe^ 
ed  by  prirate  indiTiduals  u  their  own  aflairs,  but 
fay  the  public  mngt'^^P'*««  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
ve  leam  from  Plutarch,*  made  regtdar  observations 
hi  the  heavens  OTery  ninth  year  daring  the  night ; 
and  the  ftmily  of  the  Pythaistc,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  obeerratioDi  eTery  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Deloa.*  Among  the  unlucl?  phenomena 
in  the  hnTeas  (dwo^^ielo,  ngna  or  fortenta)  were 
thunder  and  li^tning,*  to  eclipse  of  the  son  or 
mmi,*  eatthquakosi*  nin  of  blood,  atonee,  milk, 
Ac.'  Any  one  <tf  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Atb- 
CDS  to  break  up  the  asaembly  of  the  peo[de.*  In 
common  life,  things  apparency  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  ooodoNons  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
fiitnre.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  inay 
iiieQtio&  aoeeiing,*  twinkling  of  the  eyes,**  tinkling 
(rf*  the  ears,  and  nomberleas  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  significance  with  the  superKUtioua  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  ioterprrting  dreams  {ivtipvwx^),  which 
had  probably  been  introdoced  into  Ean^  firoB  Asia, 
wbera  it  is  stiU  a  anircrsal  prwtioe,  seems  in  the 
BoDierio  age  to  hxfe  been  held  in  bi^  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."  In  subse- 
quent Umes,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
th^nselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
aever  eqknwd  aqy  pratectkn  fiom  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  reooTtcd  to  Iqr  private  individuals. 
Sune  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli- 
hood  by  this  profession."  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temi^  see  Osaoulch. 

For  farther  inlimnation  cooooning  the  art  of 
divinatioD  in  genanL  ace  Cioero'a  wmt  Dt  Dm- 
wtftom.  The /wmsqoftheGiedn  is  treated  of  at 
•ome  length  by  Wachsmuth." 

The  word  liivinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  ^e  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  din- 
Mctio  who  ahould  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  otheia  then  joioed  as  cubsoriptma*  i. by  put- 
Iteg  their  nanwa  to>  tlw  diaige  bion^  against  the 
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al  accusers  was  selected  to  otmduct  the  aocnsatioo, 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  Question  here  was  not 
aboot  facta,  but  about  aomething  iriiich  vras  to  be 
done,  and  whidi  could  not  be  tmd  oat  but  by  wii> 
nesses  or  written  documents;  so  Out  the  jndlces 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  coarse  whidi  thqr 
had  to  take.'  Hence  the  oiatio  of  Cicero,  in  irtiieh 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  CccUios  Niger, 
ought  to  conduct  the  aocusation  against  Venes,  ■ 
called  Dima^  in  Caeilmm.* 

DIVI'SOR.  tVii.AMmm».) 

DIVOHTIUm,  generally  a  sqnration,  ai^  in  a 
special  aense,  a  diwolution  of  marriage.  A  RomsB 
nuuriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortinm  or  separation  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determinaticm  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  always  existed  in  the  Raman  politr 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  then 
mi^t  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriaga 
with  conventio  in  "^^n"^,  and  in  the  ease  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
<]uenUy,  the  rdatim  of  the  wife  to  her  own  familia 
StiU  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,*  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  bot  we  cannot  rdy 
altogetbn  on  soch  an  aothcniQr.  As  one  essentid 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjofisl 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  tliii 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in- 
tention to  dissdye  the  connexion.  No  jndicial  de- 
cree, and  no  interference  of  any  puUic  autbori^, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  mairiage.  FOii&oiiliai, 
of  course,  required  the  cmsent  of  those  in  wfaoss 
power  they  wera  The  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  ia  said  to  have  occurred  abont  B.C.  834, 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife*  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness :  it  ts  added  that  his  conduct 
was  generally  coodemaed.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  stoiT  is  eqilained  1^  Savlgny  with  hia  uaoal 
scQtenesa.* 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Republie,  and  co- 
der the  Empire,  divorces  became  very  common. 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  apiHoved  i  and  Cicero 
spoEdta  of  Paula  Valeria*  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  hia  prarinoe,  with 
notiee  of  divorce.*  Cicero  hinudf  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
voroed  his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  mle, 
was  restored  {vid.  Dot);  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  coo- 
aeat.  As  divorce  became  more  commoo,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixing  pecu- 
niary penalties  or  pecuniary  loes  to  the  pam  whose 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  Thii  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Pi^qMea,  and  <^ 
the  nilea  aa  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judiciam  mo- 
rum.  Therewas  the  retentio  dotis  propter  liberos, 
when  the  divcnve  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wiiiB»  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  lite  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  vrtut  oould 
be  so  retained.  On  sooount  of  matters  nximm  gra- 
vioiam,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  mi^t  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  mo  ram  Wionmw 
one  ei^ilh.  The  buefaand,  when  in  fiutit,  waa  pon- 
iBihed^  being  nqufaed  to  xetnm  the  don  eulisr 
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Ou  it  WW  oUmtwIm  leturnaUe.  After  the  di< 
nrce,  dtber  porQ^  might  many  again. 

By  lex  Pallia  Ft^ipea,  a  fireedwoman  who  had 
■anied  her  puioiivi  ooold  boc  dinnoe  hetaelf ; 
there  anMBis  to  hare  been  no  oUwr  daea  of  persona 
■nlyeeted  to  thia  incapacity. 

ComspeodiDg  to  the  finrma  of  mamage  bj  con- 
fineuio  aod  coemtio,  there  were  the  fonuB  of  d'h 
Twce  by  diffiDTcatio  aiod  remaDcipatio.  Acoording 
to  Feitos,*  dUbnentie  waa  a  kind  of  raligioas  eer- 
eoMny,  ao  caBad,  **  qoia  fiebat  fineo  libo  adhibito," 
brvhkhiiaairiasewBadiaaolTed;  and  Fhitardi* 
ku  beat  BaiipoBed  to  aUiide  to  thia  eeranonj  in  the 
case  of  a  drroice  between  the  flameo  dialia  and  bis 
wife.  It  is  Mid  that  mi^inally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  eoD&neatio  were  mdiBsoIuble ;  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  waa  the  ease  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 
nea  diriii,*  who  waa  maRisd  by  cta&rreatio.  In 
the  eaae  leferrad  to  by  Ftalarch,  the  emperor  an- 
Ooriied  the  dmme.  A  mairiege  by  ootoitio  was 
diMolved  by  nmanc^iaUo.*  In  coarse  of  time  leas 
eaaaoiiy  was  nsed,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
o'dectaniioo  of  intention  was  neoessaiy  to  ooosti- 
tite  a  dinrce :  the  simple  lact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  diroroe.* 
The  ceranoay  of  breaking  the  latptialea  tsbtUa,*  or 
cf  labiw  the  keya  of  the  boose  man  the  woman 
aad  tnnung  her  oat  of  doors,  were  probably  oonaid- 
ered  to  be  acts  of  thnnaelTes  ugnificant  eaongh, 
tkngh  it  Day  be  presnmed  that  they  were  goieral- 
)j  aocsmpanied  with  declarations  that  eoold  not  be 
mimiidetstood.  The  general  practice  was  appap 
leotlr  to  deiiTer  a  written  notice,  andperiu|is  to  as- 
a«B  a  fcasoB.  In  Uie  eaae  of  Pania  Valeria,  men- 
tioaed  by  Ckezo,  no  leason  waa  asnsned.  By  the 
lex  Jalia  de  Adolteriis,  it  was  proTided  that  there 
^Hnld  be  seTen  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit- 
iteu  of  full  agB  (jmUret),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  diTorce. 

I'ader  the  Christian  emperors  divoroe  was  pim- , 
idled  ai  nriona  waya,  but  atiU  the  power  of  di- 
vans reaaahwd,  aa  beftse,  sobject  to  the  obserr- 
aoce  of  certain  forma.  Theodoeiua  and  Valentin- 
aa  UI.,  and  onbeeqamtly  Justinum,  made  Tarioos 
laws,  by  which  pmushnumt  was  imposed,  not  only 
00  the  pai^  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
at  who  witbMt  any  good  canse  made  a  divorce,  bat 
also  OB  both  parties  when  they  disadiTed  the  mar- 
riage \fj  sgraenkent  without  good  l^al  oanse.  The 
pe^kiiea  in  sneli  eases  varied  with  the  circomatan- 
cea;  ifa^  were  both  peemuaiy  and  personal 

The  term  lepndiam,  it  ia  said,  pn^erly  andies  to 
a  mamage  only  eontracted  (nd.  Spohiaua),  and  di- 
vottiBBi  to  an  aetnal  marriage  but  sometlmea  di- 
vMim  and  f^odinm  qjpear  to  be  nsed  indiflbrait- 
)r-  Tbephraaes  to  «qra<  a  dircnDe  are  nnndam 
reoaUerei,  divoitinm  facere ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follcw  :  "  TWi  res  tiH  kabeio,  tuat 
ra  agiio."*  The  phrase  oaed  to  expreea  the 
remmciaUoa  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renon- 
liare  Rpodiain,  rraodiom  raniltere,  dieaoi  and.ie- 
I  and  the  Sam  of  wotda  night  be^  **  Condi- 
tne  toa  non  ntor.*** 

For  the  anbjeet  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AHOAEI- 
tEflS  AIKH,  aod  Mabeuob,  Gbbbe. 

I)OCANA(A^saM,  ni:  Irom^^,abeam)waa 
•a  ascient  aymUriical  representatioa  of  the  Dios- 
cari  (Castor  and  Polydeucee)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
nied  of  two  npri^  beama.  with  otheralaid  across 
thmtranivoradly."  This  rode  symbol  of  fiatemal 
nitr  evidemty  pointa  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
wkiek  aeanely  any  attempts  in  scolptore  can  have 


been  made.  At  a  later  time,  whoi  wotfca  (rf*  art 
were  introduced  into  all  the  ^heres  of  ordiDary 
life,  this  rode  and  aooieDt  ^diject  itf  woiship)  like 
many  otheia  of  iu  kind,  waa  not  anpeneded  1^  ■ 
more  ajqtropriate  symbol.  The  Dnscori  wen  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  ^t  thor  in^  i 
ages  accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  ^  field  against  the  enemy.  Bat  when,  m  the 
year  604  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  &iled  in  thur  nndeortaking  on  aocoont  €£ 
their  seoiet  enmiqr  towaida  each  other,  it  was  de- 
creed at  Spaita  that  in  fbtare  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  conaeqaence,  dionld 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
DioecorL*  It  is  not  improbable  that  theae  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient Mica»a,  which  were  now  disjointed,  ao  that 
one  half  of  the  aymbcd  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
tiie  other  was  taken  bito  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Soidas  and  the  Etymologioum,  Magnom* 
state  that  Mxava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  3i- 

uOCIMASIA  (doKifuuHa).  When  any  citizen  of 
Athena  was  either  appmnted  by  lot  or  dmaen  Irr 
suffinge  («A>7p«Tdf  Kid  alpT6{)  to  bold  a  pobUe  e^ 
floe,  he  was  oUiged,  before  entering  on  ita  dntiea, 
to  snlmlt  to  a  SoKtfiaoia,  or  somtiny  hito  his  pre- 
vious life  and  oondnct,  in  which  any  person  cooId 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archcne,  the  saiaton,  the  stiategi.  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisia,ftHrtba 
ardionsbip  waa  oondaetedtn'tlw  senators,  or  in  the 
oourtsofthehelitta.*  The  docvt«na,  however,  waa 
not  confined  to  persma  anMinlad  to  puUie  oOoes ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denooncement  cf  a  scrotiny  (hr- 
ayyeXia  ioittfiaatac)  against  orators  who  sptrice  in 
the  ass^bly  while  leadiag  pn^igate  livea,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  Climes.  This  denounoe- 
meot  mi^t  be  made  in  poUie  by  any  one  irpdr  ^ 
ffUMaIa»  1W0  fiUm,  i.  e;,  to  oompd  dm  party  eom- 
ptained  of  to  appear  befcre  a  oooit  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  bis  life  and  condnet  If  foond 
soilty,  be  was  punished  with  trtfUot  and  pvohibited 
from  the  aseembUes.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  &vdpa  ilvcu  6oki- 
uaaditvat.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
beemne  an  eidtebna,  and  aftor  two  yeara  waa  en- 
rolled among  the  men,  so  that  he  omdd  b^  peaeat 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrohnent  might 
take  idaoe  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it's  bong  estaUished  by  a  doju/uurw  that  the  youth 
vras  ^lyaicaHy  qualified  to  disdune  ai^  dutiea  the 
statff  might  impose  upon  him.  uao,  he  was  t» 
leaaed  firmn  guardianship,  and  **  became  a  man" 
{iv^ft  iytP9T0  or  UoKifi^tOn),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  bis  inheritaiHje,  aod  mxjaj  other 
privileges,  jnst  as  if  he  were  of  the  fell  age  of  twen- 
ty.T  We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram* 
marians  and  ontois  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  givea  aeema  the  heat 
way  of  reconciling  tham,  and  tt  agreea  fai  aiAiMnoe 
with  the  supposition  of  Sdnmann, "  that  amimg  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  uipmnted  for  enrd- 
ment.  provided  that  it  waa  not  done  befcre  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  eonplatiMi  of 
the  SOth  year." 
BODRANS.  Ae.  p.  110.) 

DOGMATIOI  (dojTiaruoO,  theoWestof  ftemed- 
ical  sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  oonfoanded  with 
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tlw  phDoaophera  mentioned  bjr  Diogenes  Liirttas.^ 
Tlaej  derired  their  name  ftnm  c  fkUomkkat 
taut  or  cpinim,  because  they  proftsaed  to  follow 

tbe  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Htppocraiici.  Thessalus,  Uie  son, 
and  Folytius,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
oter  the  whole  medical  profesaim,  till  tbe  estab- 
tiriunent  of  the  Alenndreaa  school  of  philosophy 
nailed  Empirici-  (Vid.  Empirici.)  After  tbe  rise 
(tf  this  snct,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  oUier  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  BwLe  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 
nnee  by  Cdsos,"  that  tbe  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  ia  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  other  party  in  the  article  Bmpibici. 

Tbe  Dogmatici  held  that  it'waa  necessary  to  be 
aequatnted  wiUi  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
>rell  as  tbe  more  evident  orut ;  and  to  know  how 
the  luUitral  actioHM  and  different  /unetiont  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  or  the  interior  part*.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  cause*  to  those  which  concern 
tbe  etements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  eomea  from  ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  most  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  firom  tbe  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
Ibe  four  dements,  as  some  philosi^rtieTB  have  sup- 
posed; in  anoUier  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilos  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
lion,  according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Tlepi  *wtuv,  De  FlaHbtu,  which 
IS  geoerally  considered  to  besporioas);  to  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  flrom 
tbe  Teins  which  are  meant  to  contun  it  into  the 
Tessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inOammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  Uiat  is  remarked  in  fever,  acctmling  to 
the  opinion  of  Eiasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  BoeaDs  of  ooipnscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  hloek  up  the  way,  ss  Asclepiades  af- 
finna  to  be  tbe  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarify  appear  that,  of  all  phyucians,  he  will 
Bocceed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
mnita  also ;  bot  thqr  said  tiut  these  otperiments 
oooU  noi  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  bnt 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  pnAaUe  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
tbe  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
josUy  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
'  said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber <^  remedies  had  been  tbe  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
■aj,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  cusUmd  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  tb^  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  ottierwiae  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  makes  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Such,  according  to 
the  Dogmatici,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
^1.  (Dt  Vit.  Philofc,  pnMBB.,  ll.)-J.  (Pe  Medic,  pirt  in  lib. 
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ought  to  try  and  disoover  the  kiUen  eanut  of  dis- 
eases.  As  for  the  eiqfdtMt  csstM,  whicfa  are  sndi 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  am]  vbeie 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceed)  from 
heat  or  fix)m  cold,  from  having  eaten  too  little  or 
too  much,  and  the  like,  th^  said  it  wu  neceuary 
to  inform  one's  self  of  sU  that,  and  make  on  it  (be 
suitable  reflections  -,  but  they  did  not  think  that 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  brtber. 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natanl  ufwu, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wheretOTe  and  ii 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  oar  Iub^ 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  ii  takra 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  ih» 
distributed  through  eveiy  part  of  it ;  why  tbe  aner- 
ies  are  subject  to  pulsation ;  what  is  tlu  caon  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  dec. :  and  they  maiatamed  ibtt 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  al 
these  phenomena.   To  give  an  exani[4e  taken  fron 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  ph;- 
sicians,  is  eiUier  ground  in  the  stomatdi,  aa  Ena»- 
trains  tbooght ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  tbe  no- 
tion <^  nistonicos,  a  disci[4e  oi  Praxagoras;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  beat,  as  wss  the  a^jtim 
of  Hippocrates ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aide- 
piades,  all  these  opinions  are  equally  errooeoos,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throaghoat  tbe  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever mooh  they  diflhr  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  Forifthe 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground ;  if  it  putrefies,  vh 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con- 
cocted by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apt 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  ooneoeted,  we  need 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least   And  in  the  same  waj  (hej 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  afibcted,  or  there 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi- 
cian anderstands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  {dte- 
nomena,  he  wOl  be  aUe  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.   Lastly,  they  mamtaiked  that,  as 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  fiem  the 
internal  porta,  it  m  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.   They  therefore  contended  that  it 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  exsmine  tbe  dif- 
ferent viscera ;  bnt  tfiat  it  was  mncfa  tbe  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilos  and  ErasiBtratas,  who  used  to 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  then-  Bituaiion, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &,c.    They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  peraon  has  any  iotemal 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause     it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  nut 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  white, 
on  tbe  contrary,  he  who  is  acquahited  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  the 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelly,  as  some 
prsons  suppose  it,  to  seek  for  the  remedies  of  an 
immense  number  of  innocent  persons  in  the  suffer' 
ings  of  a  few  erimnalt. 
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Sneb  were  their  opinionB,  and  the  argumenta  by 
Khjch  they  supported  Uiem.  Additional  infonna- 
tion  oa  the  sabject  may  be  fbiind  ia  Tarioua  parts 
of  Galen's  works.' 

IX)UBRA,  tUm.  DOLABELLA  {afdJi^,  dini.  a/u- 
iim-l  a  cbtsel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  vood, 
tlie  ancients  used  either  the  atlze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
112(ni.AKu),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  i  e.,  from  the  body  of  the 
vorkman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
Od  accooDt  of  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, JuTentl'  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
hie  "  ligno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
ipplicatHM  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatua,"* 
'■cruDCUs  dolamine  effigiatus."* 

The  diisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
U  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Cibcinds  (p.  252). 
Ashlar,  i.  t.,  stone  adapted  to  be  cut  and  smooth^ 
bj  the  chisel,  was  called  "lapis  dolabilts."  A  Greek 
epignm  represents  the  inscriptidn  on  a  marble  tomb 
IS  engiBTCd  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  (Xaorvn-otc 
t^jui  KKoXofifthxiv^),  and  such  letters  are  called 

D(dabrs  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
ehuel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
tiuokof  the  Tioe ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  coarse,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
jfi  aSed  by  the  same  name  {dolaheUa),  was  em- 
[rio;ed  to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.'  This 
tool  was  hkewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds/  and  the  same  term  "dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spod,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  ear- 
ned with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
liouanes  translate  dolabra  "a  tool  for  digging" 
(jptiO;  and  ColumeUa*  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
ocfeM,  Nec  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bnbul- 
nia  matnr." 

It  must  haTe,been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dcdabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  iutrenchments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
caiLons.  When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
)  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
nim."'*  Ig  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied we  may  infer  froo}  the  statement  of  Livy," 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dohbrs  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  ibe  execation  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
cla/or  mod,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  ^  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
Ihem  Detween  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
asd  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall.'* 

Dolabrs  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
(■^UTalent  name  of  "  celts"  to  aatiquartea,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
K^LDg  its  true  sense.'*  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
vord  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  Irom  cah,  to 
PDpaTe.  Thus  the  phrase  "eeifc  ModpantuT  in 
tiliu"  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  rersion  of  Job,'*  and 
"  ma.leolo  et  ctlte  literatua  riUx"  in  an  inscription 
twnd  St  Pola,'*  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
put  nf  bronze,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
ve  chiefly  Jband,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 


I  iril  De  Difler.  Pnla.,       3,  p.  73),  ed.  KCIhn.-De  Motli. 
M<      I,  3,  p.  IS9,  189,  IH.-De  Compoa.  Medieun.  per 
«H  1,  p.  W.— Inuod.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  (F77.>— 3,  (lii.,  S7.)—S. 
f'r^iaij  IT.,  31.}— 4.  (Apul.,  Florid.  »d  init.)— 5.  (Bniiick, 
lijl,i.,«l.)_fl.  (Ibid.,  ill.,  W,)— 7.  (Colum.,  De  He  Bmt., 
U,  M_l>e  Arbor.,  10.)— 8.  (Piliul.,  iii.,  9).)-0.  (Da  Re 
ii.,  a,)— 10.  (Cnn.,  ii.,  fl.)— II.  (ni.,  )1.)— 19,  (Compire 
1j'.,ii.,3T.— Tkcit.,  Bin.,  iii.,  SO.)— 13.  [See  JamieMn'*  Etrm. 
t>>t^  u  T.  (ML)— 14.  (lix.,  M.)— la.  (QnilOT,  p.  3X0.} 


count  of  their  use  given  by  Gurtius,  Livy,  and  Ta- 
citus, in  ancient  earth-works  and  encampments,  and 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  mors 
than  a  hundred,  ha?e  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  various 
88  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  celt 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  number  of 
Roman  coins,  at  KambrA  in  Cornwall.'  Its  length 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  eficctive  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, aAer  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  I'ba  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at- 
tached to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when- 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  \V.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Fumess,  oo.  Lancaster,* 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
ifinc  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  hand,  figs.  6,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  oii/ij],  among  the 
tpya^ta  tov  anvTorofimi.  This  instrument  was-also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  {afii'ka  xaprorouog,  sicila'). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronze 


celt  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  tbere- 


I.  (Borlaae,  Aot.  of  Cornwall,  iii.,  13.)— S.  (ArdiBOltigia,  v., 
p.  100.)— 3.  (FtuJin.,  GloM.) 
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tun  exemi^iBea  one  oftbs  modM  of  ittaeUnf  fte 

metal  to  its  baft.  It  was  oTidestigr  adapted  for  my 
fine  work,  and  is  strongly  eontraried  widi  the  abore- 
figured  eek  from  Cornwall.  It  was  foond  in  an  an- 
cieat  tomb  in  Wiltshire.*  The  two  other  fignres  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  aaenfioes, 
as  it  is  often  exhttMted  on  cameoa  and  baa-ielieft,  be> 
ing  the  "seena."  •'•aoena,"  or  "dotalm  pontifiealii" 
mentioned  by  Featos  and  the" Beauts  dolabrata," 
or  hatdiet  fumisbed  wfth  a  ciiisel,'  as  seolpcnred 
€■  a  funereal  monument 

DOL'ICHUS  {MiUxtK).   {VU.  Stadioh.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tube  at  cads,  into  whidi  new  wine  was 
nd  to  let  it  fenneDt.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  aiqtear  to  have 
been  need  ftir  this  purpose  eitber  in  Greecw  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dtilu  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  PaUadins*  speaks  of  dotU  con- 
taining two  hundred  amgn:  it  is  incrediUe  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
prefened  for  AoHm.  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter.  Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
eovered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  fhrtber  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wio^  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  (e«Ua 
mticrtc),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
earth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  iolia.  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  wwe  let  into  it  (JotwrM,  d^ent, 
m  Mma).  Wine  which  wniM  not  keep  long  was 
drank  ftom  the (brfik;  that wUoh improved  bjrse^ 
ing  was  transferred  ftem  them  to  mmaherm.  The 
et^  and  teria  were  vessids  like  the  imi*,  and  ased 
ibr  the  same  purpose.* 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Cm.rA.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.   (Vid.  Cdlpa.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  qniritartan 
ownership,  or  prtq)eny  in  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
nsed  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
but  this  is  DOt  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed 1)7  "poesidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  prop»9  is  Bometimes  called  ''possessio.'* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownenhip 
conqnehends  the  determination  of  the  things  wbioi 
nay  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  whidi 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  dn- 
ration  of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acqnirinft  tranafeixing, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  Thediief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divmi  jorts  and  res  hn- 
mani  juris.  Res  divtni  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religions  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cra, sancUe,  rdigioss ;  and,  so  Icmg  as  they  have 
this  diaraoter,  t^  cannot  be  olige^  of  ivomrtjr. 
Res  hnmani  joris  are  an  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  proper^,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
lics or  res  private.  Res  pubUc«  bdong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  pablic  character. 
(Vti.  AoBiaiA  LsasB.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  <^  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
proper^  of  any  individoal  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nulUus  is  ambiguons  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individoal,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  an  individ- 
ual, hot  of  a  body;  yet  sndi  uiingB  si^  become  the 


'     I.  (Sir  TL.  C.  Hoan^  Anc  WtlU.  South,  p.  189, 903.>-9.  (i. 
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proiygty  of  an  individoal ;  ns  hereffitnlB  m  ng 
nnllins  tmtil  there  is  a  beies.  Res  eoBamaM  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  pmpeit;,  nd 
therefore  are  res  nuUius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  timo  "que 
tangi  poesunt :"  incorporsles  are  those  "  qon  taogi 
non  posannt,  aed  in  jnre  consistant,"  as  HllEDlTi^ 
UsusrsDCTVs,  OsLMATioNss ;  and  they  are  oonie- 
qnen^  ineq^le  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  ttiings  are  divided  into  immobiles,  ot 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  daas  of  thing) 
<*quK  pondere,  numero,  mensora  otmstant,"  in 
such  thil^rB  as  wine,  (Ml,  com,  silver,  gM,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  number, 
weiglit,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  nioe 
thmg.  iVid.  McTtnm.)  There  is  another  dan  of 
res,  ooneisttng  of  those  "  qtue  nsa  conammiuir, 
minauntar,**  and  those  "  quB  non,"  which  nuj  or 
may  not  be  tfaessme  ss  things  "qa»namero,"&e. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  sinnila  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  nneola 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  onmpoonded  of  mas; 
varioas  things,  nniversitas,  which  is  nnderstooil 
a  wfacriemoj^rty,  all  tiiat  a  person  has,  wilkoDt  re- 
spect to  Its  component  parts,  snd  with  an  the  nghti 
and  oblustions  attached  to  it. 

The  uvisioD  of  things  into  res  mandpi  and  m 
nec  manoipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin ;  and  it  cok- 
tinoed  to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  anis- 
portant  disttnctkm.  Res  iiianci(H  are  not  (uther 
known  than  hy  an  eDnmeration  of  than,  wludi  ia  ; 
perhaps  imperfect  :>  they  are  prcdia  fn  Italico  vA>, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  lustioiBuiii  |hv- 
dionmk  or  serviCntes,  as  via,  iter,  aqosdndos ;  liM 
staves,  and  four-foMed  animals,  as  oxen,  hones, 
dec.,  qua  collo  dorsove  domaotor.  Other  tilings 
were  nec  mancipi. 

AH  the  thinga  have  been  enmnettfed  whidi  an  < 
the  subject  of  dominhun,  and  some  which  are  sol 
Evecy  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possessioi)  of  the  , 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  but  possesnon  aln^ 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  chanetcr,  : 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
ot  posseesioa  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possessm 
has  the  same  retato  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,!*  i 
the  physical  power  to  operate  npon  it  has  to  the  le- 
gal power ;  and,  aecordin^y,  ue  dotfrioe  of  pos- 
session precedes  that  of  ownerdiip.  "ndngs  caniiot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  ciTilis  wbidi  cannot  d« 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

He  class  (tf  things  called  jtara  in  re  are  not  prop- 
eriy  subjects  of  ownership  (Jomumm),  Ihoopi  a 
daim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  aetkt  in  ran: 
they  are  servitntes,  CTftphyteuais,  superfi<%8,  ud 
piffnus  and  hypothecs. 

Dominhim  property  signifies  the  right  d  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  tiling  as  a  person  (iIotRt«i«)  pleas- 
es; this,  of  coarse,  bnj^  the  Ti^  to  exdMiU 
othem  iron  meddUng  with  it.  The  domiaiu  m 
tbe  rif^t  to  possess,  and  is  distingoiahed  in  that  re- 
spect from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  the 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dCHnioiunt  is  sonx- 
times  (improperiy)  extended  to  jura  in  re ; 
sometimes  he  who  takes  ss  heres  is  called  domioos 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  ofr- 
tached  parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  to- 
minium,  as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Evra  the  nsosfhictuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  whicii 
remains  after  the  usustructup  ia  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  abscriute,  that 
is,  as  Gfunplete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownenhip  ts 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ber^ 
efieial  Inteiert,  ia  e]qilained  in  another  jAsce.  ( 
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Bbiu>)  a  p6non  wfao  hM  no  owiwnhip  a 
Ihiig  mxj  have  rigbto  b  or  to  a  thing  ijttra  m  re), 
wbidi,  as  far  ai  they  extend,  Umit  the  owner's  pow- 
er o*er  his  property.  Ownership,  being  in  Its  na- 
tme  liagle,  can  oaly  be  conoeiTed  as  belonging  to 
oae  peisoD ;  eooaeqtiently,  there  cannot  be  several 
Qwaoi  d  OM  tUnib  but  several  persons  may  own 
tadiftM  ahares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person 'moat 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  aeqnired  by  each  a  peraon,  or  by  another 
kit  him.  There  moat  also  bo  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  of  sneh  owaeishtp,  and  there  mnat  be  a 
tegal  mode  of  aeqoiaitton  {ac^itUio  dn/w).  Owner- 
ship nuy  be  aeqnired  in  single  things  (ocf  amfto  n- 
nm  «n^alBr«ai),  or  it  maff  M  acquired  in  a  number 
«f  things  of  diSerent  kiiida  at  once  {aeqmMitio  per 
imheniMem),  in  tirbieb  case  a  person  aeqnirea  them 
not  85  indiridual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  htta  kind  of  aoqoisitioD  is  either  aueceBsio 
inter  Tiros,  as  in  the  case  nben  a  man  adrogatea 
anaiber,  tnd  so  becofnee  the  owner  of  aQ  the  adro- 
gued  peiaoa'a  propetty  or  It  is  aueceasio  mm-tis 
cuia,a8ia  tiie  case  of  a  testamentai7  hens,  or  a 
teres  ab  inteatato. 

Acqoiaitiones  per  imirersitatem  are  properly  dis- 
caaaed  ander  other  heads  {vid.  Adoptio,  Hbbbs, 
UnraaarrAB).  The  following  remarks  aiqily  to  ae- 
qniaitiaatu  rertnn  uingulanm.  Aotjutsitionea  were 
cilber  etriles  {ex  jmre  emti),  or  natorales  (ex  jure 
|Mianik  that  18,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  die  BMide  of  aequiaition :  in  both  cases  domin- 
iom  cooU  be  acquired.  The  civilea  acqoiaitiones 
of  ais^  thingB  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  nmc^MO :  those  natnrali  jnre  were  by  traditio 
or  ddirery.  En  the  case  of  res  maneipi,  Uie  only 
Bodea  of  aeqoiring  dominiom  were  mancipatio,  in 
jure  etsaio,  and  nsooaplo;  bat  nsucapto  api^ed  also 
to  thmgs  ikec  maneipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
nee  maneipi  was  the  pecnliar  e^et  of  traditio,  or 
tare  detirery,*  and  if  there  was  a  joata  causa,  do- 
nuiam  was  thos  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
oft  fltin^  maneipi,  merely  made  it  t»  botuw,  and  the 
ownership  continued  nnchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  rea  nec  maneipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  qniritanan  ownership  or  dominiam,  is 
ernneoos ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
quire pecaliftr  forma,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
ellected  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  «iiiiplest  and  most  easy,  way  in  whit^ 
Ibe  pntiea  to  the  act  conU  ahow  their  meaniiig  and 
canyitntoe^et. 

A  ana  who  was  dominna  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
qoiredjnre  cirflt  or  natnrali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
It  in  t^  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindlcatio.  He  c<mld 
Kit,ofeoorse,  pnxiecnte  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
nt  of  posaessiOD,  and.  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
■oat  proTo  liis  owner^iip.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bnus,  and  was  in  posaesaion,  he  aeqnired  the  own- 
erabip  by  osncapion :  if  he  was  oat  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjectare  of  Unter- 
boboer,*  that  be  waft  aided  In  his  action,  after  the 
tinie  i^ien  the  l^is  actiones  fdl  into  disuse  and  the 
famda  was  introdueed  (for  aa  to  a  previooe  time  it 
i>  diflSenh  to  tana  aaj  conjectare),  by  the  fiction  of 
b  hanog  received  the  property  maneipatione. 
There  are  examples  of  a  simOm*  fiction  in  the  ease 
Of  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bononim  emtor.* 
Aman  coold  only  dispose  of  a  lega^by  hia  will 
pervindieationem*  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
it:  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  danmatio- 
Mn«  ainendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  (Amtmi*)  mi^  attain  the  Ro- 

1.  {Criu,  iB^  «.)--S.  (tito.,  Vng.,  xii.,  8.)  — S.  (Rltdii. 
■0*.  fti  JnnnniL  BMar  Jahnmi,  n,  m.)— 4.  (Gaitu,  ir.. 


man  efvitas  17  the  aol  of  mammrisBkm :  if  be  was 

only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  m«ninnitted  him,  he 
be«une  only  s  Latinos  by  the  act  of  manimiiaMDn. 
The  difll^rence  between  qoiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Jnatin- 
iau,  who  declared  in  bonia  to  be  complete  owdof- 
ship. 

Seme  modem  wrttBors  ennoierate,  in  additkm  to 

the  oivilee  acquisiUones  here  enumerated,  addietiou 
emtio  Bub  corona,  sectio  bonormn,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  nndftrstand  ttiose  circum- 
Btanoes  under  which  some  special  enactment  givea 
property  to  a  person,  and  cadocum  (vid.  Cinucua) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instanoe. 

A  bnw  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do> 
minitmi),  nor  vras  it  the  same  as  in  bonia.  The 
two  things  are  diBtingoished  by  Ulpian.'  A  bona 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  hr 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed. 
He  hsKl  a  kind  traction,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  ftte  possession  before  he  bed  ae- 
qnired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  be  coold  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  whidi  latter  re- 
spect hB  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonia, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  owoer^p. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  waa  an  old  piincU 
via  of  Roman  law  that  there  eonU  be  no  domin- 
inm  in  them,  that  ts,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (dmIL 
AeaiBLa  Lboes)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  bat  the  occupier  bad  possessio  and  ususfruo' 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominiam  end  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  ^at  were  applicable  to  thinga  in  bonis 
applicable  to  iHoviodal  lands ;  bat  it  is  an  ingenioos 
conjecture  of  Unterttobrter,  that  the  formula  actio- 
nia  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  l^ds,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  then*  being,  acquired  by  usucapion.  Id 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  posaessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  tike  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  tfie  distinction  be- 
tween qniiitarian  and  bonitaxian  ownerddp  was  de- 
stroyed. 

OwnCTBhip  was  also  acquired  tn  the  caae  of  occu- 
patio,  accessk),  &o.  ( Vid.  Accasno,  Allotio,  Coir* 
rvaio.) 

A  man  who  bad  a  legal  capacity  coald  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thns  per  oniversitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas ;  and  also  be  coold  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  behmged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  nie  hare  qoiritarian  owneiahip. 
li  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  aeqaired** ex  re  posaidentis**  and  ex  "op- 
erfa  enis."  The  same  nds  applied  to  a  riave  In 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfractus ;  and  the 
rale  waa  consistent  with  the  role  jost  laid  down,  far 
naasfrnctus  waa  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  fatiier,  and  fdaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.  (V*^-  Faov- 
uuv.) 

Ownerabqt  was  lost  either  fiie  consent  of 
theowner  or  againat  it.  Wftb  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  whidi  was  the  genetal 
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.mode  of  acquiring  and  lOBtng  prc^mrt^;  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  U  became 
the  property  of  another  by  aceeaakm  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  berca  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persona  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
BO  aome  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  at  a  pupiUua  who 
was  in  tutela  legiUma  could  not  beccMue  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usncapion  ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  taw,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surprised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.^ 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  (Hoperty  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  Btate.  {Vid.  Ssctio  Bokobcm.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  Uie  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  Jus  gentium ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  waa  the  consequence 
of  coQTictioo  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
CfHisequencGS  aa  the  maxima.' 

DO^TNUS.   (Vii.  DoNiHiuM.) 

DOMITIALEX.   ( Vii.  Pontifii.) 

DOMas.   (Fid.  Hocaa.) 

DONA'RIA  {avad^/iara  or  ivoKeifteva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Somelimea  they  are  also  called  dma  or  iupa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  {leased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  tiie  aneienis  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some' 
fiiTour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  fhvonr.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetc,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,*  alt  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  {avSpiavri  XP^'"'^  iaoftirpriTov*). 
In  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, in  wtiich  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  perMn  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
Such  buildings  were  called  ^Stjaavpot  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  ttw  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.*  The  act  of 
dedication  was  called  &vaTi6ev<u,  donare,  dedicare, 
or  Mcrare. 

The  cnstom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
fbund  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  ^e  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  otnerved  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Qrecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaptets  and 
gariands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
^e  gods  seems  to  have  been  ttiat  of  locks  <^  hair 
(KOfuK  iimpxai),  which  youths  and  ipaideos,  espe- 
eially  yoang  brides,  cut  off  from  their  beads  and 


I.  (ad  Att.,  I.,  S.)—i.  (Maekeld«r,  L«hitiiMh,  *c^"  Ueher 
dia  VenchimleDen  Aiten  dea  EigenUiaiiia,'*  Ac,  Ton  Untartmli- 
nar,  Rhein.  Mna.  Etstar  Jahrv.— SaTinir,  Du  Racht  d«a  Bvait- 
Kra.— Gniua.— Ulp..  Ftac.}-I.  (Phcdr..  p.  339,  D.)-4.  {Vid. 
I>lut.,  Snl.,  tS.— PnOvx,  Onom.,  *ui~  89.— Said.,  a.  t.  xmi) 
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j  consecrated  to  some  deity.*  Hiis  enstom  in  sonw 
places  lasted  till  a  very  lata  period :  the  maideat  ol 
DeJos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  weddiu  to 
Hecaerge,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphfawe.  Pao- 
sanias*  saw  the  stiUne  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  an- 
ered  all  over  with  locks  of  Ikair,  which  bad  beei 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  gaimeata  {rhhi) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earlieet  presenU 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hea< 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  wMiot  of  Athena,  in  vhiA 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  woiked, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  le»- 
tival  of  ttke  great  Panatheon.  (Kid.  Abuipbo- 
tu.)'  A  similar  peplos  was  woven  ererj  in 
years  at  Oljrmpia  by  sixteen  women,  and  ieiatd 
to  Hera.* 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  woikg  cf 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  snch  as  high  tripod) 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  cand^bras,  ptcturti, 
statues,  and  varioua  other  things.  The  matenaii 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  gdd,'  lai 
their  mu^ber  is  to  as  ahuost  inconceivaUe.*  Tke 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Oljmpii,  in 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  FaouBiai, 
at  a  period  when  numtwriess  worics  of  art  naA  bife 
perished  in  the  varioos  ravages  and  plunders  to 
wtiich  Greece  had  be^  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astoniahing  number  of  anathemata.  Maofworiu 
of  art  are  stiff  extant,  bearing  erideooe,  by  Aeir  in- 
acriptions,  that  tbey  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  u 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  iMg- 
nificent  presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.*  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  aAei 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  (dxpo0(Vunr,  ixpoktim,  or  rfunitm)  ta 
tlie  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  soroo  vaA  of 
art.**  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  vm 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  The  Athe- 
nians always  dedicated  lo  Athena  the  tenth  pan  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods  i  and  to  all  ihe 
other  gods  collectLvely,  the  fifttetb  part.'*  After  a 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  aome  eminence,  w 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune."  Itisaotimproli- 
able  that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  ihe 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victors 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  ioien^- 
ed  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  eup- 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  tif- 
torious  party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  nfmx 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  ii 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samiana  ui 
Hera,  see  the  article  Cbatbr. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  dan^ 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  i 
gods  by  anathemata  than  conununities.  The  in; 
stances  which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi; 
ally  by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  (ina^aiio).  The  most  celebrated  lesor 
^es  tk  this  divinity  were  those  <^  Efadanrus,  Coo, 
TrioM,  and,  at  a  latffT  period,  that  ftf  Borne."  Cmca 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  xxiii.,  m.  —  JExhyl,  CMjii,^  t-Boiip,  | 
OiMt.,HHidMS7;Bacch..4e3;Hel«ii.,10«3.— PIiit.,nM..L  i 
-Pao«.,i.,  «7,*a.)— S.  (Paua.,  i., «,  t  4.)— 3.  (ii.,ll,*5-V-*-  | 
<Hom.,  Q.,  Ti.,  a03-303.)— 9.  (CmDrmra  Anm^,  Af-,  T9t--- 
PoUni,  Tii.,  00.  — WeMslinv  aJ  Diod.  Sio.,  n.,  p.  4M.>-1 
(Pau*.,  T.,  10,  t  a.)— 7.  ( Atbro.,  ji.,  v.  S31,  Ae.)-«.  (DtBoML, 
Oljnih.,  iii.,  p.  ».)—>.  (Hmd,  i.,  M.  *«.>— 10.  (Hcn^.*i<H 
8S,  »!.— Thnnd..  i„  laS^-FUa,,  UU  18, 4  50-H.  (Ai»Vn>l>.. 
Eqait.,  791,  asd  ■duil.>-».  (Dmu^  c  Tinwci-,  P-  T38,  At- 
— Backh,StaatBh.,i.,p.39S,*e.)  — IS.  CaMBjd^&,H^^*-  i 
n>d.,Tlii.,  131.)  — M.  (inhi.,  H. xiiz.,  1.— CnSFaM  7.i>  | 
WoU;  T«mia^  Sehrifin  ud  ijiMtw,  p.  411,  *oJ 
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DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 


DONATIONES  INTER  TlRUM^&o. 


mt  tlM  efitetad  io  tbe  Grouo  of  Ptato  and  Pro- 

iefi«ii,iaU)eDeighbouilioodof  Nysa.*  In  all  cases 
a  whidi  t  cure  wras  effected,  presents  were  made 
10  the  leople,  and  little  tablet^  (laMa  voliva)  were 
Hupeoded  on  its  walls,  coDtaining  an  account  of 
tbe  daa^fiotn  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  masoer  in  whidi  they  had  been  mtorad  to 
beaitfa.  S«iie  taUets  of  tlus  kind,  with  thdr  io- 
toiptiooB,  are  still  extant.*   From  some  relics  of 
loeieot  art,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
apaiticiilaT  part  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, the  peisoD,  after  bia  recovery,  dedicated  an 
BQUation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
whom  he  owed  his  recovery.    Persons  who  had 
esc^ed  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tone  the  dreiB  which  they  wore  at  tbe  Ume  of  their 
;*  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated sooie  locks  of  their  hair>   Shipwrecked  per- 
»D3  alao  Euspoided  Totive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptnoe,  on  which  their  accident  was  deaci^bed 
01  paiDted.  Individtiala  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupatim  by  which  Uiey  had  gahied  ttteir  liveli- 
bood,  Aequenily  dedicated  Id  a  temple  the  instro- 
iHDte  which  tbey  had  used,  as  a  griteM  aoknowl- 
edgment  of  the  favour  of  the  gods.   The  soldier 
ibus  dedwaled  his  arms,  the  fisbennan  his  net,  tbe 
(hepbeid  his  flate,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
haip,  ius. 

b  wonld  be  impossible  to  att^pt  to  enomerate 
tbe  oeeasions  «i  which  individuala,  as  weQ  as 
conmnudea,  showed  their  gnttefidness  towards 

ibe  gods  by  anatiiemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
reniaik^  fsBsents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strsbo,  J>3nBanias,  Athensus,  and  others. 

Tbe  custom  of  niaking  presents  to  the  gods  was 
naawn  to  Greeks  and  RomaDs,  but  anumg  the 
batr  the  donsria  were  neither  as  nrnneroua  nor  aa 
mafnificent  as  in  Greece  -,  and  it  was  more  f^oent 
unoDg  tbe  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
igniiby  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
vkI  thanksgivings  (tupplicatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  btntonr  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
noebttiy  with  beantifiil  and  costly  works  of  ait. 
Brace  the  word  donaiia  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  dcMgnate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  weD  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple."  Tbe  oc- 
caaoBB  on  which  tbe  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  aBons  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
acooqnrisoQ  <n  Uie  foUowing  passages:  Liv.,  x., 
3S ;  zxiK,  SB ;  xxxii.,  80 ;  zl ,  40, 37.— Plin.,  Hist. 
A<ir^  vii,4a-~-Suet.,  Claad.,  36.— Tacit,  Ann.,  iii., 
71.— Pbot,  AmtpkUr.,  lil.,  ii.,  66;  Cwrciti.,  I.,  i., 
61 ;  II.,  ii^  10.— Anret.  Vict.,  Cat.,  36.— GeUius,  ii., 
10.— Ucu,  ix.,  616.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  37. 
-TAolL,  ii,  6,  28.— Horat.,  Epi$t.,  I.,  i.,  4.— Stat., 

,  IT.,  W. 

DONATIO  HORTIS  CAUSA  There  were 
tbree  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  caosa :  1.  When  a 
naa.  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  bat 
Btored  aoikif  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali" 
tj.  Biakes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
ia  HiBiMwiiyf  danger,  xaakea  a  gift  to  another  in 
tijii  a  matnnar  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
tbe  pfopetty  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  ander 
tbe  (jfae  cuemwtaDoes,  gives  a  thing  in  sadi  a  man- 
ner dot  it  wball  beoome  the  proper^  oC  the  donee 
ia  ease  tfis  givar  dies.  Eveiy  penon  oonld  re- 
ceive sodi  •  sift  iriw  was  oviUe  of  noeiTiDg  a 

''^'■[Plieaaa,  then,  Oat  tbae  wen  serenl  flinns 


I.  (Sotfc.-ta^w.W;  xlv,p.««>-l.  (WoU  L  c,  p.  4M, 
tOm^  Cm.,  if  9,  11^— Viw.,  JBn^  iU_  7M.)— *. 
CLmu,  Da  Have.  Cnd^  e.  1,  vd.  i.,  p.  SS^  sd.  Ilutz.>--S. 


<rf  gift  oaDsd  donatio  mortis  cansa ;  hot  tiie  third 

seems  tbe  on^  proper  one,  and  that  of  whitdi  men- 
tion is  cbiefiy  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
d(H)ation  of  tbia  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
tiling  giv«L  absohitely  couW  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  caosa,  for  this  donttio  had  a  condition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  itf  the  donor  and  the 
survivership  of  the  d<mee.*  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  deUvery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  aa  if  the 
law  about  Bneh  donstions  was  not  ffee  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  tbongfa  this  had  been  done 
in  some  partieulara  before  his  time.  Still  they  dit 
fered  in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  stich  a 
donation  could  take  effect  thou^  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  filius  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  Atlier's  consent,  make  a  dona- 
tio mortis  causa. 

The  Eiuiish  bw  of  donation es  mortis  causa  ia 
first  stated  by  Braeton*  in  the  very  wonto  vf  the 
Digest;'  and  tiie  present  law  is  eiqwrnided  by  Lord 
Hudwicke  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  tha 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Braeton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
Engjisb  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Traditioa 
or  delivery  is  cimsidwed  one  essential  of  aossh  a 
gift,  and  the  deatii  atthe  dmior  is  anotho-  eesmtisL 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  abscdote  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemrfdation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.* 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  thai 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
wbetbOT  it  be  by  w^  of  secority  for  her  doe,  or  nir 
her  support  during  (he  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenoTer  the  wife 
tumult  a  doB ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
eqmu  in  amount  to  tbe  doe,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  focreased.  Such  a  gift  was  ibe 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  lie  was  bound  to  qiply  it  to  its  pn^er 
purposes ;  but  he  conld  not  alienate  It,  even  with 
the  consent  o(  the  wife.* 

DONATICNES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marri^e,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anyuiing  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  omTsatio  in  manmn;  fiv  tat  aoeh  a 
case  the  rale  of  hw  woaV  be  onnseessary,  because 
a  gift  between  hudmnd  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  affbction,  and  n<k 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  &om  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  ^ven  by  the  Roman  writers. 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  of 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  reconunendar- 
tion  of  it  when  the  conjugal  aff^tion  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  vahd  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  maaumittendi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  conatitatkms,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cct> 
tain  honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  mannm,*  a  wife  retained 
all  her  ri^ts  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  hw  mairUse  (aid.  Dos),  and  stie  nii^it,dming 
tbe  marriage,  hold  prop^ty  quite  distinct  from  her 


1.  (Commwe  Dir.  SO,  tit.  ^  a.  I  ud  85.)— I.  (ii-,  «■  H.)— S. 
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DORSUARIUS. 

hnriMl  It  ms  a  ctwaaqnenee  of  thii  nle  a*  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  erery  legal 
jonn  by  whidi  tbe  gift  was  affected  to  be  traneferred, 
as  manotpatio,  cesaio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownerahip ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ae- 
oeptilatiimes  were  do  release.  A  difficulty  might 
Mnain  m  to  oaucqikni,  but  tbe  law  provided  for 
thiaaleo.  If  a  woman  received  frmn  a  third  person 
the  property  of  ber  busband,  and  neitber  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
tbe  husbsod'B  properly,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
orahip  by  nsncapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  tbe  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  praper^r,  and  tiie  wifii  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  beeone  ha  proper^  by  mocai^ ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  ue  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  tbe  oomnijencement  of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
Was  acquired  by  usocapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  thoo^  the 
husband  did  not  dioaae  to  claim  tt,  there  was  no 
uanoapfam;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion at  tbe  law.  If,  before  tbe  ownerahip  was  ac- 
qi^ed  by  usooapton,  the  wife  akaie  discovered  tbat 

was  the  huaband'a  property,  this  woold  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  propnty  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  SaTigi9'e  mgenious  explanation 
of  the  pBBsage  in  Digest  Si,  tiL  I,  s.  44.  The 
•triotneBs  of  tbe  law  as  to  these  dcnatiuia  was  re- 
laxed in  the  time  of  S.  Sevems,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  fint,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rule,  iriiich  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.* 

DONATI'VUM.   {Vid.  Cohoiabium.) 

*DONAX  (dopai),  tbe  species  of  reed  called  Xnm- 
io  doma.  It  derives  ita  name  from  Smrea,  "  to  agi- 
tate" or  *'  disturb,"  from  its  being  essily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  e^amuM 
fnaicotiMntm*,  qui  voeatw  Pp)t«x."*  Virgil  styles 
It  '^JbnMlu."*  It  was  used  fbr  shepherds'  inpes, 
writing-pens,  an^ing-roda,  dec.  The  inod^ik  Greeks 
call  It  KaXa/iof.  Sibthorp  found  tt  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.* 

*DORCAS  (/SopKoc).  By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazelle,  0(  Anielope  Dorcat.  "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
eeona  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  tbat  it  meant 
tin  Gai^;  benee  the  tenn  SopmSiQav  of  Galen  is 
tendwed  gtmtUou  by  tbetr^ranalators.  Tbe  d^ucac 
is  the  txebi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres.  It  ia  also 
called  (Spi  and 

DORMITO'RIA.   {Vid.  Houaa.) 

«fiP0A0KIA2  rPA4>H.    (Vid.  DiciaMOB.) 

AQPQN  PFAtH.   (Vid.  Dcciavos.) 

AOFOSENIAS  rPA4H.  (Vid.  SENIAZ  rPA4M.) 

IX}RPEU  or  DORPIA.   (Vtd.  Atatusu,  p.66.) 

DORPON.  (Vt^DunrOH.) 

DORSUA'RIUS  or  IXtSSUA'RIUS  (vun^Spoc), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  cairiages,  Ihe  produce  of 
the  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
Id  this  manner  tbe  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  aeaeoast  by  aaaes, 
wbu^  are  described  by  Vam*  ar"  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  devated  regions,  aa  we  learn  from  the 
same  author,*  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pasttnal  inh^Htants  ettber  bj  mares  or  by 
any  other  animal,  "tpoA  onos  dono  fene  possit,'' 


I.  (INC.M.  tit  1.— Swksr,  ZiUMbiift,*e.,  i.,>fKI.)-a. 
(H.  N.,  xri- a6.>-S.  ^OtaIg.^u^  414.}— 4.  (BillMtoc^  Flon 
ami,  p.  1ft.)— 4.  (AiMot.,  B.  A.,  ii- L-^fiUan,  N.  A.,  tu., 
47v-iAd«a^AppMd.,t.v.}-«.  (DA«Bask,U.,&)-T.  («.  II.) 


soe. 

in  txpnoAoa  dedgned  to  exidam  flw  e^imloirgf 

the  epithet "  dossuarius."> 

Brasts  of  burden  atoo  acconwanied  tbe  urn;,* 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  begme.  Ia 
Eastern coantriee  tbe  oamal  has  ahrqrsbMam- 
ployed  aa  a  beast  of  bnrden.* 

The  ^  jnmenta  doBsoaiia"  carried  tbeir  load  "ei- 
ther by  means  of  panniers  (atv^Aw)  («n1.  Clitu- 
hM)  or  of  Uie  pac^-saddle  (irajfia).  From  nsing  tbe 
latter,  tiiey  were  called  "equi  sagmarii,"  "moli 
sagmarii,"  dee.,  whence  came  the  Oerman  "buud- 
thier,"  "aaum-ross,"  dec.,  and  the  Estfidi  "ni^ 
ter-mule"  and  aomptCT-borBe."* 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mnle  aod 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Goiluc 
condoctoiB,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  ms 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  conunemortie  the  Tit 
tones  at  Theodoaiua  I.,  and  of  which  dnwinga 
wen  made  faj  oommaDd  (rf'tftduunmedlL 


•DORYC'NIUM  (iopvKvuv),  a  plant,  in  detenoit 
ing  which,  botanical  writers  find  some  diffiokr. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
vabnilua  Dorucmvm,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.* 

DORY  (dopv).   (Vid.  Habta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides*  makes  Hedeia  on- 
plain  that,  independent  of  other  misfortunea  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  bo;  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (xpnfi^nj  mp- 
66\y).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarics,  that  the  poR 
wrote  aa  if  Medeia  had  been  bisefutemponrr.un 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  m 
customary  for  the  busband  to  porduse  his  wife  frtm 
her  relations  by  gilts  called  f^a  or  feAu.  TbeBime 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patrian^ 
ages,*  and  Tacitoe*  says  of  the  ancient  Gemm 
"Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  aed  uxori  maritoa  ofiat 

The  custom  of  Uie  heroic  times  is  iUntnled  tij 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thoa  we  read  of  tks 
aiTBpBtoia  and  /ivpia  lAva,  or  many  gifts  by  vhin 
wiveswere  purchased.*  In  another  place"  tc ^ 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thonaand  abeep  ai» 
goata  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  n 
maternal  grandfatiter,  whose  daughter  he  was  ahnil 
to  many.  Mweover,  the  p^cAical  i^itbet,  wUw- 
Souu,"  sfqilied  to  fem^ea,  ia  aonMsed  to  bare  bad  H> 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  stnt  whicta  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relativea  on  her  marriage,  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  thera,  ven 
returned  to  the  husband  in  tbe  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  adultery  1^  hia  wifc^  and  peihafs  n 
othOT  cases." 

We  must  not  mfer  from  the  above  fiKta  that  i 
was  not  naoat  ia  those  times  fm*  re^tioDS  to  gi^  ^; 
portion  with  a  wmnan  when  ^e  mairied.  On  tbe 
contrary,  mention  ia  made'*  of  the  fuiXta,  or  IDa^ 
riage  ^fts  which,  men  gave  with  their  daoght^ 
(hreSuKov),  and  we  are  told  by  ^^ines"  of  ow  « 
Uie  tooB  of  Tbeseos  having  receaved  a  teiriuq 
near  Ampbipolia  aa  a  fepv^,  or  down  with  his 
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K«oT«r,1iodi  Andromacba  sod  Penelope  are  spo- 
In  of  u  aitxi  woliMiopot,^  or  wires  who  brought 
to  thor  bnlMmds  many  gifla,  which  probably  would 
h>fe  bea  retnnied  to  their  relatioas  in  case  of  a 
CBprieinB  dimiasal.* 

Tie  SonR  tern  for  a  poition  was  itiHv^,  and 
KuDeH  obserres  that  we  know  for  oertaiaty  that 
daogiilers  io  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
nre  mtnied  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  afler- 
vird  tbej  were  at  least  provided  withmoney  and 
ottier  peraoaal  property  :*  but  in  the  time  of  Aiis- 
totle,'  so  gieit  were  the  dowers  giren  (iii  rd  irpoi- 
«8<  itHfi  frfaXa^},  and  so  large  the  nomber  of 
hiKXtipQi,  or  female  represeotativea  of  ftmiliee 
i^oi\  that  neailj  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
oT  Sparta  had  come  ioto  the  possession  of  females. 
The  ttfolitioos  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
luth,*  soDiewbat  aimilar  ia  reBpeet  of  dower  to  Uie 
cU  reinlatioBB  at  Sparta :  for  foe  Atboiian  legiala- 
tnr.M  bs  tefls  as,  did  not  allow  a  munan,  unless 
tke  vera  an  twUXi/poc,  to  have  any  ^epvn  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  hous^ld  fur- 
nimre.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
laee  witii  private  rights  coold  not  be  permanent ; 
ad,  aeoofdin^,  we  find  that,  in  aftar  times,  the 
iowea  afwomea  fimned,  accordhig  to  the  aocoaat 
a  Bockh,'  a  considerable  pert  of  the  moTsble  prop- 
fnjtitbeHMa:  "  even  witi)  poor  peoftetiiey  va- 
lied  in  utonnt  from  ten  to  a  hundr^  and  twenty 
mas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  receired  ten 
UlcDtstthermaniage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
iMd  her."  This,  bowever,  was  a  very  large  por^ 
tiOL  At  DemoBtbene^  informs  as  that  ereif  ftve 
taints  were  more  than  was  osoal^  given,  and  Lu- 
Qu' alw  qieaks  of  the  same  sum  88  a  large  dowry. 

daaght««  <^  Aristeides  reeetved  fhnu  the  state, 
M  a  pMtioo,  only  thirty  mine  each."  We  may  ob- 
MTBibKMliatOBe  of  the  <^ef  distinctions  between 
awife  aad  8  «aU«9  ctmsisted  in  the  foimer  haring 
*  portin,  wfamas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
wn  who  Biairied  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
lB*e  pnt  them  or  their  guardians  an  d/wAo^i'a 
^ixMifr."  or  ackaowledgmeat  in  writing,  by  which 
the  leoeipt  of  s  portion  was  admitted.  ( Vid.  Com- 
crnu.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (ruv  iiruc^pup 
int  Apub  nXivaary  were  either  married  or  par- 
f<"Kd  b]f  their  next  of  Idn  (vid.  Ascrom),  accord- 
■S  to  ala»  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
pnn  It  fire  duiub  by  a  Pentacosiom^imitas,  three 
b]raHonenan,and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites." 
Ia  iteinliDB  of  Uiis  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
tion (Ik  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  Bt^S,** 

"Latttu  oiia,  fui  nut  gentn  pnsdm 

ndagiio, 

'  ^^ni  adnata  tint,  id  quod  lex 
0^  iart,  aUnce  Aonc .-  miruu  qutjique  aecipe."^* 

wilt  now  state  some  of  the  cfniditions  and 
<^%«>ons  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 

m  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
^  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
*!)ich  the  bnsband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
lij  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 

for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
CM  to  reqinre  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
^vheDever  relatiwes  or  guardis^  gave  a  woman 
>?ntioi  OB  her  marriage,  they  to<A  from  the  bos- 
"iBlbf  viy  irf'secart^,  Bomething  eqniTalent  to  it, 
aciMworpieeeof  und.  Hm  person  who  gave 
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this  eqei^ent  (Td  iirorlfoifta)  wis  said  &toti^  ; 
the  person  who  received  it,  4j»™i&rt)ct.>  The 
word  iirorififjfia  is  also  osed  genetaUy  for  a  securi- 
ty.' The  necessity  for  this  Beeority  will  ai^ieer 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  cbildmi.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  &auly  (diriXiwe  rdv  <Ukw),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  cbildren  had 
been  bom  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with* 
out  iasue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  remires  who 
bad  given  ber  in  marriage  (oi  itiptot)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  bnsband 
pat  away  his  wife,*  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.' 

Hiat,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  ber  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferrad  from  Demoathenea  if  th^  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  fbr  their  edneatkm  sod 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (fuvovatK 

oIk^),  the  law  a^qiears  to  have  givm  ber  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow- 
ance for  ber  maintenance.' 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  hnaband 
(ol  TW  jcAi^wv  ^emret)  wrongfully  witbbdd  her  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  coold  bring  an 
action  against  ttiem  /or  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(iiicn  vpoucdf  Kol  aiTov').  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, be  might  be  ened  for  interest  upon  it  as  wefl 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  oonrse,  ba 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismisssl,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  aame  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali- 
mony in  the  QlSelw.*  We  may  add  that  a  ^ixi; 
wpoutoi  was  one  of  the  tftfoivoi  oUai,  or  suits  that 
might  be  tried  every  montib.** 

DOS  (ROMAN).  Dos  {rcM  uxom)  is  everytbiog 
which,  on  Uio  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  bus- 
band,  or  to  the  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  was 
in  bis  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Uie  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (oaeni  fnafrtmmiM).  All  the  property  of  the 
wifb  which  waa  not  made  doa,  or  was  not  a  dona< 
tio  propter  nuptias,  continued  to  Jie  ber  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  pan^herna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband's  proper- 
ty, and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relatioa  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  {vid.  DoHimtrv),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re^ 
ana,  in  fact,  anything  by  wbieh  the  sobstanoe  of  the 
hnaband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objecta  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  the  dos  waa 
divided  into  two  kincU,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venttcia,  a  diviaion  which  had  reference  to  Uie  de* 
mand  of  the  dos  after  ttie  purposes  were  sBtisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  profecticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  aa 
such  {ut  parettM).  All  other  dos  is  adventicia.  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  dos  advffliticia,  and 
was  that  which  waa  given  1^  some  other  peiaon 
than  the  ftther  or  &tber*8  Ather,  on  the  eoniidnra- 
tion  of  marriage,  bat  on  the  oondition  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  deatti  of  the  wilb.  The  giving  - 
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of  tha  dOB  depended  od  the  win  of  Uie  glrer ;  bnt  | 
eeruin  peraooa,  such  as  a  fittber  and  father's  fa- 
ther,  were  boood  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
■be  msiTied,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
tedmieal  words  apidioable  to  the  doe  were  dm,  H- 
em,  fromUten.  Any  pereoo  Was  oompetent  don, 
fnmttere.  The  word  dicere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom- 
toe  aU  pn^>erty  as  <2o>,  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  noless  certain  legal  forma  were  observed 
(won  dxitri  mro  dotent,  quam  nuUo  aaclare  iixiaiet*). 
Ab  emnple  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plaotus.* 
As  tiie  dos  became  the  husband's  (ffoperty,  he  had 
•  right  to  the  sole  managemmt,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it  -,  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  doe  as  con- 
■isted  of  tliiDgB  moraUe;  bnt  the  Julia  lex  {dt 
uMttrm)  prevented  him  irom  alieo^itw  such  part 
of  the  dOB  as  was  land  (Junius  iotaHs,  ioltdia  pra- 
iUi*  dotalf  o^fri*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pled^og  it  with  her  consent.*  The  legislation  of 
Jusunian  prevented  him  from  eeUing  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extraded  tiie  law  to 
povincial  lands. 

The  hnsband'a  right  to  the.do8  eeaaed  with  the 
naniage.  If  the  marriage  was  dieenlved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profeeticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
ease  the  doe  should  belong  to  ^e  husband.  The 
doe  adventieia  became  the  property  of  the  wife's 
hein,  utdesa  the  perstu  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  shoold  be  returned  to  him  {dot  reeepticia). 
The  doa  could  be  claimed  immedUu^y  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consiated  of 
tilings  qua  numero,  ice.,  for  which  time  was  al- 
kwed.' 

Id  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  waa  soi 
joris,  coDld  bring  an  action  fin:  the  lesUintion  of 
the  doe ;  if  she  waa  in  the  power  of  her  ftther,  he 

brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter.  {Vid. 

DlVOBTIUH.) 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  nile  of  law. 
(YvL  Donatio  ima  tixith  bt  dzoreh.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  o£  hnaband*e  insolvency,  the  wife  coaM 
demand  back  ber  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  oer- 
tain  cases,  also,  the  husband  was  pen^tted  to  re- 
store the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or  the  austeatation 
of  near  kinsAdiiB.* 

Whak  shoaU  be  r«tnmed  as  doe  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  Uiings  estimated  by  quantity, 
dec.,  ^e  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  hoBbond  (dot  Mfanata),  this  was  a  species  of 
•ale^  uid  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  mtiet  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  losa  or  de- 
terioration ^rtiich  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident  But  the  husband  waa  entitled  to  tw  re- 
imbarsed  for  all  necessary  expenses  (impetua  nt- 
etMtria ) ;  as,  for  instance,  neeeasaiy  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  bus  nife's 
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profoty,  and  abo  fin-  aO  oattaya  by  wUek  he  M 

improved  the  property  {impetutt  a/ik«). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  boond 
to  restore  the  doa.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  nr- 
vivine  wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  ttipD- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  Kricti 
juris,  if  thoe  waa  a^y  agreement  on  the  nbieet; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  oxorue  or  dotis,  which  wu  in 
actio  bona  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreemoit. 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  mnst  alwaji 
demand  it  ex  atipulatu,  when  be  had  bergained  ix 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  actioo 
should  always  be  ex  stipnlatu,  even  wba  tbera 
waa  no  contract,  and  shoold  be  an  actio  boao  UeL 

The  wife  had  do  oecnrity  for  her  dos,  except  a 
the  case  of  the  Aindua  dotalis,  unless  die  bad  I7 
contract  a  special  security ;  but  she  had  book  inv- 
ilegea  as  compared  with  the  hosbaod's  crediUHi. 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  die  mir- 
riage  the  wife's  ownerahip  should  revive,  wttli  iS 
the  legal  remedies  fiir  reoovering  sndi  pam  of  Ike 
doa  as  still  nisted ;  that  all  the  basbaad's  property 
shoold  be  considered  legally  pledged  {iadu  kffeiif 
eca)  as  a  security  for  the  doa  ;  and  that  the  wil^ 
but  she  alone,  diouid  have  a  priority  of  daim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  credilon  to  vfaocD  tbe 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  doe  waa  amatteof  great  importance  is  lU- 
man  law,  both  becanae  it  waa  an  ingredieiit  in  i- 
most  every  marriage,  and  waa  sometimes  of  &  Inge 
amount.  Tbe  frequency  of  divorcee  abo  gare  nu 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  doe.  AwcNsaiivhixe 
dos  was  large  (dotate  uxor)  had  some  iollueiice  am 
berhudnnd,  inaamodi  as  she  had  thepoiTOafdi- 
Torcing  hersdf;  and  thus  of  dcfiriving  bin  of  tte 
enjoyment  of  ber  {woperiy.  The  aUnaiom  Is  tk 
doe  are  numerous  in  the  Rcmian  writers. 

it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dw 
properly  so  called,  in  Uie  case  o(  a  maniige  *ilh 
conventio  in  manum.   ( Vid.  Mi.Bsuai.)' 

DOULOS  (doi};ioc).   {Vid.  SeavtiB.) 

*DRABE{()pd£i}),  Pepperwoit,or  LepidMink.* 

DRACHMA  (ipax^),  tbe  princii»l  silver  e« 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  <»iief  staDdardi  iatbe 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  wA 
.(Eginetan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  q>eak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  tbe  jEginetas. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  dtaduna  fnm 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  wu 
grain.   It  contained  aboat  ^h  of  tbe  wei{U  ^ 
lay;  andhnice  there  remain  65-4grainitobeTd- 
oed.  Each  of  onr  ahillii^  cotttaina  80-7  P>i^'* 

pure  silver.  The  drachma  it,  therefore,  vorth  ^ 

of  a  shilling,  or  9  73  pence,  which  maj  be  esSri 
did*  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  1 
decrease  in  tbe  wei^t  of  Uie  drachma,  till,  in  eoorsi 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachM 
contained  six  obols  ib6oXoi) ;  and  the  Atheiuans  m 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  draduns  to  a  qo^ 
ter  of  an  titxl.  Among  those  now  preeerred,  tbl 
letradrachm  is  eommonly  found ;  but  we 
no  specimens  of  the  tridracfaim,  and  only  a  few  (■ 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolaa,  triobi^ 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  qa^ 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  ftdlowing  tal^ta^ 
fnan  Hoasey,  girea  tbe  Tafaia  in  Enj^  ioooej* 
the  Athenian  onna,  ftom  a  qeaitea:  obol  to  a  tan 
drachm : 

iObol   16SS 

iObol  .  8  «5 
Obol  I  »S 


1.  (HaaM,  RkeiB.  Mm.,  ii.,  7S.— Ccmwa  V\p.y  Fnr<<>j 
«.  SS,  tit.  Cod.  ».,  tit.  lt.)—l  (Diewor.,  lii,  WV-e 
[HNr.  AMiaU  WBigklB  Mid  HtMir*  »■  47, 
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DRACHMA. 


DRACO. 


BBL    Km  rutk. 

Diobolot   8  1 

TnobohiB   4  3'6 

TetrobolDS   6  2 

Drae^   9  8 

Dklncfaiii  1      7  8 

Tetndnchm  3  3 

Tie  fflina  contained  100  drachms,  and  was,  con- 
K<)aent]y,  equal  to  4^.  I«.  3d. ;  and  the  talent  60 
minx,  and  was  thus  equal  to  243^.  lbs.  Od.  Re- 
iperting  the  ralae  of  the  difi^rent  talents  among 
the  Gmka,  vU.  Tilknt. 

The  tetndiadim  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ter;' but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  id  the  fluurishing  timesof  the  Republic*  We 
know  that  ataier,  in  writers  or  that  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachms 
(cii.  SriTtt);  bot  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
bdieting  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  o( 
Thoeydidcs  and  Xenophoo,  was  sometimes  called 
bfihia  Dame.' 

The  obcrios,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silrerobols. 
"Die  lUnnr  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
ofanoboL   (Vid.  JEa,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cjrrene, 
ad/eastfaas,  and  in  Acamania,  Amphilochia,  Leu- 
cadia,  E^ms,  aad  Sicily;  it  was  the  standarckof 
Philip'!  gtdd,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silTei  also.  The  ^ginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  ben  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
eariof  la  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coised  SI  jEgina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  [vid. 
AieimH) ;  and  the  vEginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  afl  the  sUtes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  eieqNion  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Bceo- 
lia,  aad  is  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
thoDgh  the  Attic  standard  prerailed  most  in  the 
Bantine  aad  commercial  states. 


Attic  obols,  and  that  the  iGginetan  talent  contained 
10,000  Attic  drachmae.  His  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  iEgine- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marlra,*  Pollux,  "when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
drachmas,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  fuQ 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  or 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rioB  ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  bad  t^en  reduced  to  |th  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  63  grains."   (Vid.  Dinakius.) 


ITSlniK  DSACUHl.     BRITISH  HDStOII. 
iCTUAL  BIZK. 

IV  average  weight  of  the  iEginetan  drachma, 
alnilated  by  Mr.  Husaey*  from  the  coins  of  jdgina 
and  Bcotia,  was  M  grains.  It  contains  about 
pan  of  the  weight  ^oy.   Hence  its  value  is 
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pains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,       of  a  shilling; 

Uut  is,  u.  i^.  3-3  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  £fiaetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrac^  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
Hub  standard  are  as  follow : 

BkOL    Itan.  Wuth. 

i  OUd   I       0  683 

Obol  3  1166 

Diobohis   4  233 

Triobohu   6  2-6 

Dratjmia  1      1  8 

Didraehm  3      3  2 

The  proportion  of  the  ^Eginetan  drachma  to  the 
Anr,  aeeordiiig  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  98 
toUi,or  as  4-18  to  S  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
lux, however,  the  proportion  was  6  to  3 ;  for  he 
■tilai*  that  the  .£ginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


I-  (That,  a. «.  Ensnip^HMjrch.,  a.  v.  TXaSm  Aavptmrual. 
-KiRh.,  xxviL,  «7.)— 1.  (Hiimr,  IbiiL,  p.  4».>— !.  (Thii(7d., 
■a .  *iUt  AnulA  note.— Xao.,  H«a.,  V.,  ii.,  i  !B.)— 4.  (La- 
««>.  CnaMpL,  II.,  tcL  i.,  p.  901,  Ml.  R«ix.}— ft.  (p.  ftP,  IH).>— 
I.  Ux.,7Ba  M.) 


JCallfETAN  DBACHHA.      BKITlaH  HnSBDK. 
ACTDAL  aiZK. 

The  Attic  and  j£ginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece; 
but  there  was  a  third  Btaiidard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedoo, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109  4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  .£ginetan  drachnue, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  U.  3d.  2  8  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  U.  3]i.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didraehm  j  but  the  existence  of 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachmae  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachme  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachme  are  usually 
meant.* 

DRACO.    I.  (Vid.  Siom  Militaeu.) 

•II.,  or  dpdkuv  xfp<'aioti  ^ii^  Land  Dragon.  "AH 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  *'  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some  - 
60.  and  some  80  cubiu  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  arc  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings."  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volant,  L.,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Bonnaterre:  "  Leplus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conserve  au  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tons  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  I'agil- 
ite  de  I'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomi&soit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pcin- 
ture."*  Buflbn  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  CorulrieCor.  I  shall  poiiit 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  .£lian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  aa  an  object  of  worship.   The  poet  Nonnus, 

).  <p.  33.)— 9.  (BOcib,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Atheu,  i.,  )).  Sft.)— 3. 
(ED07C  HMhod.,  lib.  xxiiii:,  01.) 
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DROMEDARIU& 

«bo.  xepettedljr  otnnectB  the  Dnpn  widi  the  In- 
diiD  vnndiip  of  Baccbos.'  Now  it  is  known  that 
(be  Boats  worshipped  ereo  tothisdsy  in  some  parts 
irf"  Hiodtutan.  StUl  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  jfiliaa'  and  Philo*  with  the  stories  which 
PUny*  and  Diodonu  Siculus*  tell  of  Berpeots,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
the  great  Bek.  Another  argameat  in  ftrour  n/f  this 
o|rinion  may  be  drawn  firom  the  famoas  group  of 
the  "  Laocooa"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boat.  Now  these  serpents  are  ^Ued 
**  dracones"  by  Pliny*  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil'  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  fonaa 
the  subject  of  it  Lord  Byron,'  by'tbe-way,  is  sin- 
fularly  unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon  an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicolo^ts  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
b^ond  dispute :  "  Siquidem  Draco,  mira  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  itbmine  Boa*  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tarn  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutlre  soleant,  omnem 
late  vastabat  provinciam,"*  In  confirmation  of 
the  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  GrifBtb  in 
hla  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Bo*,  that,  ao- 
oording  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  iheir  milk  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur").  The 
so>called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
eriy  to  the  genus  Python." 

*DRACONT'IUM  (d/KwArin'),  a  |dant  answer- 
ing, according  to  Fachsius,  Dodunwus,  Sprengel, 
am  other  bcrtanlcal  aothorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
atneuluM,  or  Dragon  herb.  "  It  is  the  rapxuv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  dpaxovTiov  trepav  is  the  Arum 
Itatieum,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouae 
makes  the  ipoKovriov  of  Theophrastns  to  be  the 
Arum  macuUttum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."" 

•DREP'ANIS  (ipeiravii)'  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Flioy.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouto.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Proeellaria  of  Linnms,  called  ia  Eo^isb 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow.'* 

♦DROMEDAR'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camtltu 
Dromedarius,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (Ki/t- 
vXof  'ApaStof,  Ariatot.  ;  Camelua  Arabia,  Plin.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-bunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetnesa  a€  the  ani- 
inal  {ip6ftot,  "a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Tnrkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  ( Vid. 
CiJiELOB.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  ^e  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  puipoees  constantly  supplied  by 
fresh  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
probably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  m<He  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  original  climate." 


I.  (DtoDT*.,  xj.,  59;  Ix.,  14,  *o.}— S.  (N.  A.,  ii,  SI.}— S. 
(0.  M.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  14.)— 5.  (iii.,  10,  ST.j— 4.  <H.  N., 
XHVi.,4  )— 7.  EJEn.,  ii.,  29S.)— 6.  (Chiiih  HmroU,  W.,  160.}— 
9.  (Atloiiiis  Appond.,  a.  v.) — iO.  (Griffith'*  CuTier,  vol.  ix.,  p. 

>c<iq.)— ll.  (Ttieaphimat.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  SS.— DioKsor.,  ii.,  109. 
— Piul.  .Cgin..  iii,,  3. — Ailum,  Append.,*,  t.)— 19.  (AriJUit., 
E.  A.,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xi.,  107.— Aduit,  Appendix,  s.  t.}— 
13.  (Gnffiih*aCuTiu,T<a.ir^p.4g.) 
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DtTPUCAKn. 

•DRT'mUS  (Sp«tvof\  a  species  of  seruot,  so 
called  from  its  todging  in  the  holknvt  of  <h& 
"  an  oak").  According  to  NioiiKler,'  it  w  dw 
called  jffXv^por,  an  appellation  given  it  became  id 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  (^f/wr, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengd  supposes  it  to  be  the 
her  libertiniu.  Gemer  ksys  it  is  called  in  EigUt 
the  Sea-snail.'   

•DRTOCALAPTES  (^sucoAoinv),  Oe  Pitm, 
or  Woodpecker.  "  About  tbe  three  sfeam  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,"*  remarks  Adams,  "there  is 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  sppeir  to 
be  the  Piau  Martau,  L.,  or  the  tdack  Woodpeder ; 
and  the  Piau  viridu,  the  green  Woodpecker,  « 
Popinjay.  That  the  largeot  species  ia  tbe  Ptcu 
nugor,  or  AVhitwdl,  bis  been  ooineetBred,  bat  cut- 
not  be  aflbmed  with  ceTtaiDty.  The  ip6o^  of  Aiii> 
tophanes  was  most  probably  the  Fiaa  vmiit."* 

•DRYOPT'ERIS  {iptmrreptt),  according  Id 
Sprengel,  tbe  Polyfodiim  dryofkerit,  or  Oak-lBB. 
Dierbacb,  however,  holds  that  the  AtvUim.mM£» 
htm  mgnm  is  also  comprehended  unoer  it.* 

•DRYPI3  (^wir^f),  according  to  SpmgA  «i 
StaeUioase,  tbe  Drypi*  tpinoia.  Sobneideri  bo«-  | 
ever,  has  doubts.* 

*DRYS  (V^),  the  Oak.   (FmI.  Qvuop*.) 

DUCENA'AII,  the  name  of  variims  oOtaa^ 
magistrsteii  of  iriiom  the  principal  were  u  fbt  ■ 
low : 

I.  DocBHAKn  was  the  name  givea  to  the  Rama  , 
procuratores,  who  Teoeived  a  salary  ef  MO  settn- 
tia.  Dion  Cassias'  says  tliat  the  procuratcm  fa* 
received  a  sdary  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  and  thu 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  tbeir 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecraiarii, 
as  well  as  of  duoenarii.*  Claudius  granted  to  ibe 
proouratwes  duoenarii  the  eoomlar  onunient&.' 

IL  DooBVABn  finrned  a  class  or  deeoria  of  jodi- 
ces,  and  were  first  est^lished  by  Aogostiu."  1^ 
were  so  eaUed  because  their  property,  as  valued  m 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  Tber 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance." 

III.  DucKNiaii  were  in  later  times  officers  «ha 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  hdd  tbe  sum 
rank  as  tbe  primi  bastati  in  the  ancient  legion." 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  lax  of  half  per  ceni- 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  TheccnU' 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  establisbeo 
by  Augustus,"  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cKni.bj 
Tiberiua.>*  Tbe  tax  was  abolidied  altogctber  b; 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  vbence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  empem  ue 
tetters  R.  C  C,  that  is,  Remista  DuceMetim.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  Cabak.  Dm.  Ars. 
Pkon.  Ace.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  capot 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse.  Pom.  M.  Ta.  P.  Hi-  P- 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  Tbeie 
last  three  letters  have  bei»i  interpreted  »oa' 
writers  to  mean  Rei  Cauita  ComMnMdir;  bat  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  tbe  interpretaUui  given  abore 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPLICAUJI  were  soldiers  who  received  dooblB 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  tbeir  services." 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,'* botoHM 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii.'*  Is  one  in- 

1.  (Nic*aid.,TlMr.,4II.)— ».  (Adinw,  App~d.,  *.  ».)-*■  I^' 
A.,  Tiii.,  S.]— 4.  (Arialoidi.,  ATM,  S09.— Adunt,  Af*mi^^-> 
—9.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  186.— Gmlen,  Da  Sim^.,  vi^-^Adu*.  *^  < 
pend.,  *.  ».)—«.  (Thwphrwt,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.)— T.  fliii..  W-H- 
(Vid,  Capitolin.,  Partin.,  S.— Onlli,  bucrip.,  No.  MS.)-,''- 
(Snet.,  Cland.,  »!.>— 10.  (Boet.,  OctaT.,  S1>-11.  |R«>^  7 
ROm.  Priwtrecht,  p.  418.}  — IS.  (VegW.,  8.-0i«lli,  la- 
wip.,  No.  8444.)— 11.  (TMt.,  Ann^  i.,  71)— 14.  0-  c. 
—19.  (Snot.,  C*L,  IB.)— le.  (Vid.  BBlOiel,  Doctr.  Non.,  ti.,  f 
3H.— Onlli,  iMoripT  N«.  701.)— 17.  (Vniw,  D«  Li»f-  ^^'^ 
M,  od.  Itm^^hn.,  n.j  90.— Oram,  No.  US9.>-18.  (Oifi. 

NiM.  am,  ttH^iK  ((Mm,  i(«ruai,  tm,  w,  wi.  m 
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waftiM  ttB  fimn  dqAcanuB  occon.^  Vegetiua* 

BUPUCATIO.   (m  Aono,  p.  19.) 

DUPOHDros.   (VM.  AB,p.  111.) 

DtJUMTIRi,  or  toe  two  men,  the  name  of  variona 
ttoff^tnia  and  foactionariea  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
eoloaie  and  mnoiciiua.  In  inacriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  foim  duoamrct'  and  dtionr.* 

I.  DvnmBi  Jou  Diovhdo  were  the  hi^ieat  ma^ 
pBtratea  in  the  monieipal  towns.  {Vid.  Colonu, 
PlS8».) 

IL  DgBMTiM  WiTAL—  were  eitraoidinary  Eaagis- 
tnles,  lAo  were  created,  wheQever  occasion  re- 
wired, for  the  pnipoae  of  equipping  and  repairing 
toe  Seet  The;  appear  to  have  t>eeu  originally 
ifipainted  bj  the  eoneals  and  dictatfm,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  811.* 

Ill  DnoMTiu  PuutiiSLUOifu.  (Ftd.  Pebdbbl- 
uo.) 

IV.  Dmriivni  QoiNQOXirKiLX*  were  the  censora 
ia  ibe  manicipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confoond- 
ed  wiih  the  duomTiri  juri  dicuodo,   (  VuL,  Colonu, 

■  V.  DvnM'vni  Sackobdm  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sib^lliiie  botHn.  Tbax  ditties  were  aftw- 
ward  diactorged  by  the  ieuaairi  Merit  /acutrnftt. 
(7>^DwuTiBi.p.340.) 

TI.  DoiniTiKi  were  also  aj^inted  for  the  por- 
pase  rfbBildiDg  or  dedicatiDg  a  ten^le.* 

E. 

•EBXNUS  (MtMT),  laony.  Aooordinff  to  Vhv 
Mil  was  oidy  eoanti7  that  prodnced  it. 
uosesrides,"  howeTer,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  EOiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus*  in 
whiefc  Eboay  is  qtoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tnhote  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  Iberefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  ■  wry  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
snn-banwd  taoes,  uad  may  consequentty  include  In- 
dia, or  dse  VirgU  is  fti  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
Bomenms  botanists  who  have  traTelled  into  India, 
ire  have  not  been  able,  untU  recently,  to  deter- 
nlAe  to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genuB  Du>im- 
m.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Mediea,  published  at 
Midns,**  says  that  Ebtmy  is  tiie  wood  of  a  tree 
cjBed  iBlheTaniool  language  AUha  marotun,  which 
grows  abo^antly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  B«rar, 
and  ens  ia  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
tenn  it  NaagMgaha.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
vodr  jost  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diotp^nu  Ebataater 
of  Etnig.  As  r^ards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
sod  Rooans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bean  ia  aO  the  languages  of  Eori^  it  may  be  re- 
niirked,  that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
iaittK.  Its  Arabic  name,  Atm<m»,  is  nothing  more 
thin  a  corniptiOQ  from  IHmtf."  "  Modem  bota- 
tnsts,"  says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
tbe  Ebniy-tree,  namely,  Ebenu*  Cretiat,  L. ;  Diot- 
ffrv  JfdkMoy/oR,  Roxb. ;  D.  Ebentu  and  Ebenat- 
inoi,  Sets. ;  and  Ebemuyton  verum,  L.  Theophras- 
tn  also  DOtioes  an  Ebtmy  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
Iiii  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  ArUhyllu 
CrdKc  It  is  tbe  same  as  the  Yulmraria  of  Toume- 
fat  (aamdy.  "Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 

'ECHElYEaS  (ixa^k),  a  species  of  Fish.  It 
*mU  wear  that  tbe  ^n^c  of  Aristotle  and  Fliny 
wu  iiSmat  fixHU  that  of  Oppian  and  .£lian,  and 

)-faRBl.  -No.  H34.>-L  (H.,7.]-^.  (OraDi,  Imciip.,  No. 
aK.>-4.  (Orrili,  Ho.  388S.)-».  (Li*.,  ix.,  30:        18,  « ; 

l^-tektltK,  De  MiL  N».,  p.  nt.)-».  (Ut.,  Til.,  38 ; 
XBL,  B;  UKV^  41.)— 7.  (OMR.,  U.,  117.)-B.  (i.,  m.)~-9. 

mti-n.  (F*a.  Vkm  da  Ti^  y.  xlriiL,  *o.}-U  (Aduw, 


that  Ae  fbtmer  correapoods  to  the  Ecken^  wwere- 

tcM,  L.,  or  Suckii«-fi8b,  and  the  lattffl  to  the  Petro- 
myxm  Lampetra,  h.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  statea 
tlut  the  GtUaxiat  ^ya2^af)  of  Galen  corresponds 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Kondetet  and  Nonnius  refer 
the  pieXXa  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  their  course 
would  qipear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  ia  worthy  of 
Dotice4hat  they  are  stiU  credited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia  and  Uie  neighbouring  countries."^ 

•ECHIUH  {htm),  a  plant,  su^osed  to  be  a 
remedy  against  me  bite  of  a  viper  ihctt)-  "  Tbe 
Eckium  mlgare,  or  common  Viper's  Bugloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Ixiov  ofN'h 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  £eAiuiA 
vu^are  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  describes 
ihcae  of  tbe  lxu>f  ss  being  porple.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  thst  ^e  Greeks  used  the  tenns 
irop^peos  and  nop^vpoeid^c  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plyitig  it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  tbe  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper'a 
Bo^oss.*  On  the  subject  of  the  parpU  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remubs,*  "  CanUau  etloTf 
fttm  Grad  nvavoSv  vceant,  nUtU  sftud  M  quam  pur- 
pura dtlutior  et  ptdli^orj" 

•ECHI'NUS  (ixivot),  I.,  the  ixtvof  X*P^aioc  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinacetit  Europaas.  The  mod- 
em Grc«k  name  is  axavr^(ix°'^-  ^f^t  part 
of  this  word  is  a  com^tion  of  Axov^  {ActaUkia* 
vulgaris  mitra».  Elan).  Hie  fleeb  of  the  Hedjm- 
hog  ia  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinaUy  in  some  dk- 
orders.  Russell  says  be  saw  the  animal  canyiog 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  stoiT 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*II.  A  testaceousgenuscontainingmanyspecies: 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotiegives  a  veiy 
minute  description  of  ti^  gams.  "Inetrbwr^ 
Hdifiof  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  **  tbeEekimu  ■ 
acuUntu*,  L.,  Called  in  English  tbe  edible  Sea-urcbio. 
The  two  species  called  tnt&Tayyo^  and  0ptaao^  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  deteraiined.  The  diiferenoe 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  ei^Nressive  of  irrecondlalde 
habits :  trpiv  KB  dvo  ixlw  if  ^iXlav  tMutv.'^ 

m.  <y^DixK.) 

*ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  [Ixit,  ^tdva).  «  Most 
of  Uie  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper ;  but,  from 
tbe  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprensd 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  Ixtdra  to  the  Cobier 
Mgyptitu,  the  European  Ixi^pa  to  the  CeMer 
BoTiB,  and  the  Ixti  to  tbe  Coluber  Avtmodyta.  The 
word  ^ptof  is  olien  applied  xai'  i(oxvv  to  theVqier 
(  Coluber  Berue),  and  hence  'd^ptaxi  is  used  Co  sigm^ 
the  Electuary  of  Vipm.  Tbe  Vqier  is  the  Epke  v£ 
Scripture.'" 

ECCLE'SIA  {kKKknatay  Hie  UiJvvitM  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  aasembUea  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matteiB  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  were 
either  ordanary,  and  hdd  four  times  in  each  prytany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  specially  convened  npoQ 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  wj*- 
K?aiToi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  ta 
be  present  at  ibe  disinission  trf*  any  qnestioD,  the 
people  were  sommooed  by  express  from  tbe  conntiy 

I.  (Arirtot,  H.  A.,  ii.,  14.— ^li«>,  N.  A.,  L,  »;  U.,  17.— 
Oppiin,  Hal.,  i.,  «!.— Adam,  Append.,  ».)-*  (DiOMW., 
ir.,  28.— Ni««d^  TbM.,  «37.— Adanw,  Append.,  ».  t.)-^.  (la 
Tertnll..  lib.  da  Pdlw,  p.  188.)— «■  (Arutot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  fl.— 
Sibtboip,  MS3,  in  WalpoU"*  SUmoirt,  I.,  p.  «S.)  —  9. 
(AnfUU,  H.  A.,  Ir.,  L-AdaM,  Aifrad.,  *.>-•.  (AilMa*, 
App«d.,a.vO 
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la  the  ^ty,  and  then  the  oMembly  was  catted  a 

KttTaKX^ia,  tiie  proper  noeaning  of  KaTaxa^tv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
nary aasen^liea  were  called  vofufuu  or  tcvfUat,  ac- 
cording  to  the  schoUaat  on  Amtopbanea,^  who 
iDOreoTer  informs  us  that  there  were  tbiree  anch  in 
every  mentk.  But,  according  to  the  best-tnitmmed 
grammanana,  who  followed  Aristotle,  the  name  xv- 
pZo  was  ai^iropriated  to  the  firtt  only  of  the  regular 
assembliee  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  given  by  Pollux*  and  Harpocration,  the  for* 
mer  of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
■aambliea  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  recepUon  of  ambassadors  ffcm  foreign  states. 

Aristc^dianea,  however,  in  ttie  Acharnians,*  rep- 
resents ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  nvpia  tKki^wi,  vliidi,  accordinE  to 
PoUnx,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  asaanbliea.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
trcse  diacrepandea,  SebSmann*  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  aKNHnted  one  regular  assembly,  called 
m^o,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assraablies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  por- 
poses,  though  the  term  mipta  was  still  reaerred  for 
the  aasemUy  formerly  so  vailed.  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agisement  with 
the  iRBCtice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  vxppoM, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  alwaya 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  AriatoUe's  time,  mai^  diangee  Xodk. 
place  in  the  coostitatlon  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  itvpla  waa  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  aasembties,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
prolMUy  identified  the  cuat«»ns  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
Bomber  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
Jbr  each  tnbe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribes  at  Atiiens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
the  prytaniea  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
of  the  year  :  a  fact  wliich,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances,*  seems  to  idiow,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  asaemblies  in 
each  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
and  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authora 
have  endeavoored  to  determine  the  partirailar  days 
on  whidt  the  four  regular  aaaembties  of  each  pryta- 
ny were  held  ;  hut  Scb^nann*  has  proved  almost  to 
^monstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  aaaanbly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  thOTe 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them. 
Ulpian^  says,  va  aUusion  to  times  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  waa 
held  on  the  deventh,  another  about  the  twenti^h, 
a  third  aboiu  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  \  and  it  is, 
(tf  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
l^ld  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  [riace  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration,*  the  iyopd. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  nnat  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  Thoeydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly in  hia  times  ;  and  Aristophanes,'*  in  descri- 
bing "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "  John  Bull"  is  of  the  En^ish,  calls 
that  character  IIvKvir^r,  or  Demus  ot  the 

(parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  jcdia  by  which  that  place  is 
rqiresented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
idtuation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 

1.  (Achw.,  !«.)  — a.  (liii.,  M.)— 3.  (61.)— 4.  (D«  Comit.,  c. 
l.V-S.  (SohOmsnn,  ii.,  44.1H>-  (>f  >  7.  {mi  Drauntll.,  c. 

t^o«^^00^-e.     T.  UMmt  'Ai^T?.)-*.  (nil,  97.) 
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a  slope  eonneetsd  with  Uount  Lycabettni,aai!|Mifr 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walb  of  the  city.  It  wu 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  waH  pan  rock 
aiid  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  i^iott  13,000 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  gronsd  wu  fiM 
up  and  paved  with  large  stonss,  as  u  to  get  a  lerd 
surface  on  the  sl(^ ;  frran  wUch  fact  same  pain- 
mariana  derive  ita  name  (irap^  ruv  U9w  tm 
vdrqra).  Towards  this  side,  aod  close  to  the  wiU 
was  the  finc^  a  atone  fdatfoim  or  hnstitiga  ten  « 
eleven  feet  hi^  with  an  ascent  tt^;  'i  wh 
cut  out  of  the  s(riid  rock,  whence  it  is  aoDeliiBa 
called  6  ;ii'9of,  as  in  Aristoobanes'  we  read  trn; 
xfiarel  vCv  rod  ^dov  Toi»  nj  ZIvkm.  The  pootioa 
of  the waa  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  tlie 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  acconnt  the  thiitf  ty- 
rants are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  tbe  0^ 
Xaw  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  bin  of  ito 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  It  and  the  Acnpilii. 
Hence  Demostbeva,*  when  renatudinf  tbe  Atks 
nians  from  this  very  the  other  spleiidid 

works  of  their  ancertors,  says  empfaaticalljr  npnv- 
Xata  Tovra  :  and  we  may  be  sure  tiiat  the  Albetiiaii 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  natknal  fe^ngs  of 
their  hearts  by  pointing  to  the  asaaabtaga  mag- 
nificent edifices,  "  monuments  of  Atbraiia  |taii- 
tude  and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view  (ram  tte 
Pnyx.*  That  the  general  actuation  of  tbe  pteeeni 
elevated  is  dear  fmm  tbe  i^irase  Av^iahttr  ^tp 
iKK?Ltialav,  and  the  words  irof  i  i^/iof  ovu  xaB^ 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  tbe  Hjt* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  boilt,tlM 
assemblies  were  fbaquently  bdd  m  h,  as  it  ifbrM 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  muhitade;  lod 
in  some  paiticnlar  eases  it  was  qtedally  detennmed 
by  law  that  tbe  peo|4e  shouM  assemble  thwe.*  As- 
semblies were  also  held  in  the  Peuvns,  and  is  tbg 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  win  now  treat  of  the  right  of  oonvenine  tbs 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  m  the  piytaon 
or  preaidmto  of  the  council  of  Five  Hantod  (tii 
BouLB,  p.  168) :  bat  in  eases  of  sudden  eneipa- 
cy,  and  espedally  during  wars,  the  (Arat^ileoiM 
the  power  of  calling  extr^iordinary  meetings,  for 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  foim  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  cooseniof 
the  senate  appeaiB  to  have  been  necessarj.'  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  ner- 
erthetese,  always  convened  by  the  piytanes, 
not  only  gave  a  previoos  notice  (upoju^iy  m"- 
KX^aiav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  pnHislied  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discuased,  but  alN. 
as  it  appears,  aent  a  crier  round  to  wdlect  the  eiu- 
zena  {awayttv  rdv  i^fiov*).  At  any  rate,  wheaerB 
the  atrategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  e«r"^ 
dinary  assemblies,  notice  was  oeitataly  given  of « 
by  a  public  vroeUmatim;  for,  aa  Utpian  obsHrat 
these  assemblies  were  called  oiythiTvi,  becansethe 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  !«nt 
round  for  that  purpose  {Sri  owtKoXow  nvet 
Ter).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  haw 
said  the  atrategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extnr 
ordinary  meeting,  it  wotdd  seem,  from  tbe  cue  of 
Pericles,"  that  a  strategus  had  ttke  power  of  prerait- 
ing  any  aasembly  being  called.  It  is,  howerer,  un- 
portant  to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  beoi  tolerated  except Ja* 
ring  wars  and  commotiooa,  or  in  the  person  of  t 
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it&ifuAii  (temiter  Us  Peridea ;  and  tlut  un- 
der diflenat  eimmwtinces,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Soioo,  the  aaBemUies  w»e  atways  called  by 
tbe[B7tuM.  AD  persons  iriio  did  notify  the  call 
vete  adiject  to  a  fine,  and  mx  magiatratee,  called 
hziinia,  woe  iqipointed,  whose  doty  it  waa  to  take 
on  that  the  peo^  attended  the  meetioga,  and  to 
Iny  lines  od  those  who  refased  to  do  80>  With  a 
wr  to  this,  vheneTer  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
eertaiB  paUie  ttaree  (SxvAu  or  rofdroi)  were  seat 
tooad  to  sweep  the  Ayopa  and  other  places  of  public 
Rsort  with  a  rope  cofoared  with  Tennilion.  The 
difennt  penoni  whom  these  ropemeo  met  wm 
driren  by  thtni  towards  the  ^KcX^aio,  and  tiioee  vrbo 
Kfbeedto  gBmie  maitedby  the  rope  and  fined.* 
ArisiDfifamn' aDadea  to  this  stdgect  in  the  linesi 

tlfh  tnp^  AoAodtn,  k&vo  itoZ  k&to 
ri  (;{o»wi>  ftCymoi  tA  ftquXrufitvov. 

Besides  thia^  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
ihe  DKtiiiig  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles 
wbich  were  aSao  ased  to  feace  in  the  place  of  as* 
toQbl]'  agaiost  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  bad  no 
ligM  to  be  present :  their  remOTal  in  the  latter  case 
Kemtobaveaonred  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
ti'itrmgeniriu)  mi^t  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 

An  addjUonal  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
foKercbsaes,  was  the  fuaSic  iKKX^taeriKoc,  or  pay 
vbidi  ihey  receired  for  it.  The  originator  of  thie 
paetice  aeons  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
ttalfla,  who  tnlrodooed  it  "  kmg  after  the  b^innins 
of  tbe  oteace  of  Perides."  The  payment  itself, 
oriffniUju  obdna,  waa  afterward  raised  to  three 

a  popalar  bTourite  called  Agyrrhiua  of  CoUytns. 
Tbe  iBcreaae  took  jrface  bat  a  short  time  before  the 
Eccleniosai  of  Jjistophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.C.  391  The  poet  thna  allndea  to  it  in  that  play  :* 

A  ticket  (i;^d!o^i>)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
diose  who  attended,  on  producing  wbich  at  ttie 
(lose  of  the  proceedings  they  receiyed  the  money 
rnn  one  of  the  Uiesmotbets.*  This  payment,  how- 
CKr.was  not  made  to  tbe  richer  classes,  who  at- 
■eoded  Ike  aasanblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call* 
ed  dtimrm  knTatamerai  the  poet  Antiphanea 
m  a  fsi^aeai  preserved  by  Athenaeoa.'  The  same 
voH  QfcmriTOf  is  applied  generally  to  a  penon  who 
rereiTes  no  pay  for  his  eerrices. 

Vitb  respect  to  Uie  right  of  attending,  we  may 
f^oent,  am  n  was  enjoyed  by  all  leginmate  citi- 
Knawbowereof  the  proper  age  (generally  snppo- 
k4  to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen^; 
M-1  i»t  bbooring  ander  any  Atj/uo  or  loss  of  civil 
■^ts  AU  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
»srfi  both  sach,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
1^  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regi»- 
tn  siax  demus  or  parish.*  Adopted  citizens, 
^ovnerfiRKfToO.  were  not  qualified  to  hdd  the  <tf- 
^i^anbonoranyprieathood.*  Decrepit  old  men 
^yi^fTf;  oi  &^ifi(vot,  peibaps  those  above  sixty) 
^  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
^ipr^ly  ao  slated."  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
certainly  excluded,'*  thongh  occasions  woold 
*f  Raise  occur  when  it  wfflild  be  necessary  or  de- 
enbie  to  admit  them;  and  fron  Demostiienes"  we 
""Tinferdtat  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  fi>reign- 
mto  ester  towards  tiie  close  of  the  proceedings, 
most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
wen^ndnded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 
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The  leore^lc,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  neariy 
eqnal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  aa  adopted  cit- 
izens, with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.* 
This,  however,  seems  veir  doubtful ;  at  an;r  me, 
tbe  eQrmtriogy  of  theword  IsorsXcIc  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinkm. 

In  the  article  Boulb  it  is  explained  who  the  pry- 
tanes  and  tbe  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  the  same 
tribe,  under  tbe  presidency  of  their  chairman  {i  iiri- 
praT^C),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  be 
diacoraed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  (ri  irp4)6a62£v/M)  of  the  senate ;  and  to  give 
permission  {yv^/tas  nporiStvat)  to  tbe  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  st^  near  the  ^ 
fid,  to  which  ttiey  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  {ehKoafua)  by  tbe  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  f  irpoeAptwmaa  ^X^*  {vid.  BouLi) ; 
and  the  offibers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "  ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  {6  x^pvf)  and  tbe 
Scythian  bowmen.  Hius,  in  Aristophanes,*  tbe 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  Ka$if 
m  atya,  and  in  another  passage  the  ro^orst  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  ont  of  the  as- 
sembly.* When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  termfaiated,  Uie  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  be 
thouf^t  proper,  put  the  question  to  we  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.* 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Periatiaroh,  a  name  given  to  bun  because  be 
went  before  the  lostral  victims  (Td  mfUana)  as 
they  were  carried  round  tbe  boundary  of  tbe  place. 
The  term  ireplarui  is  derived  from  ircp*  and  ttrrltLf 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration :  hence 
it  means  any  Instral  victims.  Thus  tbe  crier 
says,*  Tiapii'  tc  wptfeAcf  it6piff  &f  Sp  fvrof  ^rc 
rod  KaSapftarvf.  The  IhTOorite  victlma  were  sndc- 
ing  pigs  (x^ipUia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
alNHit  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.^  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol- 
lowed, burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  eoocladed,  the  ciier  proolaimed 
silence,  and  then  oflbred  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  Mess  tbe  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  bostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  tbe  people.* 
On  the  conclusion  of  tiiis  prayer  business  began, 
and  tbe  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irparav  /irrd  ra  Upa* 

We  most,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  eccleaia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referreit  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  npo&rf>Xm^ 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boulb,  to  urtiich  we  may  add,  according  to 
Sch^nann,'*  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  {'AirpoM^evmv  /t^div  ifi^fic/ta  rlo* 
Uvai  h  seems  to  have  been,  not-to  pro> 

vide  that  no  motion  ahould  be  pttfpoMd  in  the  as- 
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•embi;  anless  preTiooaly  approTed  of  by  the  seoate, 
but  rather  that  subject  ahotdd  be  presented  for 
discussioD  to  the  petqde  sboitt  which  a  bill  of  the 
aeoatefaad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addresains  the  assembly  waa  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  ttiose  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (Ttf  iyo- 
prinv  ^ovKtTiu)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  aner 
the  proedri  had  gone  tbroagh  the  necessary  prelim- 
inariea,  and  laid  the  aobijeet  of  diacuBnon  benre  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institaitiotts 
(tf  S(don,  tiioee  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
<k  age  ougfit  to  have  been  called  upcm  to  speak  first,' 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete*  The  fakers  are  sometimes 
aimidy  called  ol  wapiovret,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  aasnably,  to  intimate,  perluqs,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  Uie  people,  and.  like  the  ar- 
cbmu  whra  crowned,  inviolable.*  Hiey  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  ctmfine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forttidden 
to  indulge  in  scnrriloos  or  abnriTe  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  ctfAiiBttjihanea,  be- 
come Delected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  moat 
inOoential  and  pnetiaed  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
pt{.    (rid.  Rhstos.) 

After  the  Bpeaken  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  •  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
heforehand  or  framed  in  ibe  meeting  ('Ev  r^ 
ffiTr/Mfeoftu*),  whiidi,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  preaent  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjanction  with  tiie  vo/io^Aoxrc,  wbeUier  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  tnjnrious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
jread  1^  the  eiier;  tbong^,  even  after  the  reading, 
tiie  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  (mioeition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.'  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  {vwufioaia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  meBsure  they  might  ol> 

i'ect  to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypa^  irapavSfutv. 
f,  however,  the  chainnan  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  mi^t  be 
jHTOceeded  against  by  fvdcific  ;*  and  if  he  allowed 
the  peoirie  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
'traiy  to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
snne  cases  liable  to  irifila*  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  oSfered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consmt 
of  the  rest  of  the  luroedri :  whence  the  permission  ia 
said  to  have  been  given  scmietimea  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  6  irpoeSpof,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes."  The  decision  of  the  peo^  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballo^  i.  c,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (x<uh'««) ;  Uie  former 
was  eqiressed  by  the  word  x'V^^^^t  ^  latter 
by  ipv^iCeaOai,  althou£^  the  two  terms  ere  fteqmnt- 
ly  confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (zciporovta}.  The  process  was  as 
foIUiws:  The  crier  first  proclaimed  th^t  all  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  proposed  measure  shonld 
hold  up  their  hands  (Sm  dmut.  k.  t.  X.  ipdni  ri^ 
X<4»)>  then  he  prodafaned  that  all  those  who  were 
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onweed  to  it  should  do  the  same  {hu  ^  imtt. «. 
r.  A.):  they  did  so;  and  the  crier  then  fonneAugc- 
cnrate  an  idea  as  posHUe  of  the  numbers  for  ud 
sgainst  (^pI^iH  rdr  xsiipsr))  and  the  chairmaii  )rf  the 
meetmg  ivonomioed  the  opinion  of  the  majontjr.^  i 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  puUic  mtereal  vert 
determined.   Vote  by  ballot  (nfwMirv*},  on  the  cih-  : 
er  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  specUd  casa  de- 
termined by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  whra  a  i^jpON-  ' 
tion  vraa^ade  for  allowing  those  wbo  bad  nfoed  i 
dri^  to  appeal  to  the  pec^  foriestitiilionof  tUr 
former  lighta,  or  fiwinmotrngextraordinaiypBiuib-  I 
ments  on  atrocious  ofl^ders,  and,  geneially,  npm  | 
any  matter  whidi  aflected  private  perBon.'  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  csi- 
zens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it  Thii  was  hi 
fax  the  mqority  of  those  eitiiena  who  me  a  iba  j 
habit  of  attending;  for  in  Umeofwartbsnmbba  i 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voUog  bd- 
lot  in  the  ecdeeia,  we  have  no  certain  infonDBtioo;  j 
butitwasisxrtHtbfythesameasinthecoarteorbv,  ' 
namdy.  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebUei,  or 
diells  put  into  urns  IkoHokoi)  ;  the  while  ftradi?- 
tion,  the  Vtack  tea  rqectitm  of  any  given  measoie.* 
(Vid.  Cadhsoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  pet^  v» 
called  a  T^^iopc,  which  properly  signifies  s  lawpto- 
posed  to  an  assembly,  and  ai^iovea  of  by  tbe  peo- 
ple. The  flxm  for  drawing  up  tbe  ip^fu^ra  mi- 
ed  in  diffbrent  ages.   (VU.  Boole  and  Giinur 

TEDS.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  (tfdie  assenUr.' 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  wae  over,  va  ' 
given  by  the  inytanes  Avonv  r^v  tKO^'m),  tbnngb 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  tbe  peo|de ud  3> 
it  was  not  ooslomaiy  to  continoe  meeiiDp,vbick  ; 
usually  b^an  early  m  the  itaorning,'  till  aftfl*  b»- 
set,  if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  «kbp1«- 
Uon  of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  ta  Ibe  neit. 
But  an  assembly  was  stmietimes  brcAen  up  if 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  IndiTidoal,  de- 
daieA  that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  pQ- 
ceived  thunder  and  ligbtnhig.  Tbe  sodden  ippen- 
ance  of  rain,  also,  or  Uie  shockofaaeartliqn^o 
ai^  natural  [dienomenon  of  the  kind  called  omr 
was  a  sufiSoient  reason  for  tbe  has^  ■^jain' 
ment  of  an  assembly.* 

We  have  ah^ady  stated.  In  general  terw,  t» 
all  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  wbetba 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  opOD  iTthe 
peopte  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  condDoe 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  tb^ 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  PoUax'  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  every  ]^ 
ny»  which  was  called  xvpia,  the  hrixeipoTwia  ot  ibB 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  e.,  an  inquiuti(m  into  tbeir , 
conduct,  which,  if  it  jnoved  unlavourable,w»8f«-: 
lowed  by  their  d^Msition.  In  the  same  assembl!.: 
moreover,  the  slmyjvUat,  or  extraordinary  iofons-. 
ations.  were  laid  before  the  peofde,  as  vdl  as  ul, 
matters  r^ating  to  tbe  watch  and  ward  of  the  coud-' 
by  of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
liMs  of  confiscated  prop^y,  and  the  names  of  th 
who  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  Tbe 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who 
before  the  people  as  suiqdiants  for  some  tavour.  oi 
fbr  tiie  privilege  of  addresung  the  assembly  wiUiod 
incmring  a  penalty,  to  which  thcgr  otiierwtBe  vooU 
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iife  bees  BiMe,  or  fbr  indeomity  prerioos  to  giv- 
ing iafonnuion  about  any  crime  in  witich  they  were 
Kcaniiines.  In  all  these  oaaes  it  was  necesaai? 
to  ofaiaiB  u  aieta,  i.  c,  a  apecial  pen&iuioD  or  im- 
momiy,  wfaeoce  PoDox  of  the  aecmd  aaaem- 
Ujr,  'H  6oripa  iggJt^ia  AmTtu  ntf  jasnXquAwc  H- 

Id  ibe  thiri  asaemb^,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
ma  were  leoeiTed.  lo  the  fourth,  religious  and 
Mber  pobliB  natters  of  the  state  were  diaeoaaed. 

Fmn  this  tftiflowitt,  compared  with  what  is  said 
tmder  Eiumbua,  it  appears  tiiat  in  cases  which 
leqniied  aa  ettraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
limes  acted  ia  i  judicial  capacity,  althou^  they 
Bsaally  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  or  the 
Heliea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
titej  aerdaei  ft  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
Ue  iRvedri  coold  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.* 
h^m,  on  some  occasions,  information  (ft^vwif) 
WIS  amfij  laid  before  the  people  in  asaembly,  with- 
om  die  infbrmut  nuking  a  regular  impeachment ; 
iDd  dttwagh  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
son  was  gaurtUif  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
tfaere  iecn»  do  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
Bu^baYBtdKneagnizaQoe  of  tbem  in  asaanbly, 
ud  dedded  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  the?  did 
m  soote  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimeSf 
erni  vtien  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accosa- 
ttOQ.  Monorer,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
aoy  one  had  iocurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
ibej  ooc  infrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
■poo  bm,  without  may  regard  to  the  regular  and 
euabbhed  farms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
vtiicii  ve  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
ud  Ptwcioo.  The  proceeiiings  called  ■rtp(^X^  and 
jn}>iX>a  were  also  instituted  before  the  peiqde : 
Either  infbroiation  with  reqwct  to  them  is  giren 
loda  ibose  heads. 

Tim  IcgiBlatiTe  powers  of  ^  pec^  in  tssembty, 
n  &r  tt  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  OC 
Sokn,  were  very  Ibnited ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
DO  ^W8  eodld,  wKhout  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
i^heoiu  conttitntion,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, excqit  by  the  court  of  the  Nt^ioBenu :  it  mig^it, 
^eTer.tadilless  happen,  that  ip^^ftara  passed 
^  tiRManbliea  had  refeienoe  to  general  and  P^- 
nuDot  glqteis,  and  vere  therefore  Tirtoally  v^t 
■Khwii*  ■oreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  eom- 
plaitO)  oTDemoBthenea,  it  a^^iears  that  in  his  di^s 
tfae  indztiaioas  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
iato  diaue,  inl  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
ocAectivdy  in  assembly,  witiioat  the  inter- 
nation  of  the  eooit  of  Uie  nomothetc.* 

The  fiRQgn  p^y  of  fhe  state,  and  all  matten 
moected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  apino- 
priition  of  the  taxes  and  revenaes,  were,  as  we 
■uglit  eqiect,  determined  upon  by  the  peofde  in  as- 
K^ilT-  The  dcnuestic  econ<Hny  of  the  state  was 
■■iiderlbeaimestqterintendence:  a  fact  which  Pol- 
Iukie|tf  sxpraaseB  by  infixming  us  that  the  peo- 
ifi  ieaiei  in  the  foorth  assembly  vepi  Upav  koI 
i  e.,  on  all, matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
^Krio,  in  wiu^  the  citizens  collectively  bad  an 
BUeeu.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,*  "  are 
ineathood,  the  templee  of  the  gods,  and  all 
MbEt  sacred  tb^ngs ;  the  treasory,  the  public  land, 
ud  pUie  property  in  general ;  the  ma^tracy,  the 
5*>wta,tte  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fs^the  atate  itadf :"  in  coimexion  with  whiob 
*Ktii^obeenrev  tint  the  meetings  for  the  election 
BfoBpsMes  jrere  called  apxatpeotat.   Lastly,  as 


t.  CSkUv  e>  IteamlL,  p.  9.}-4  (Andoe^  Da  HrN.,  p.  IS, 


Seh&aann  remaika,  "the  people  likewise  deter* 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  cooferring 
rewards  and  honcnus  on  such  citiz^is  or  strangers, 
or  even  foreigi^  states,  as  had  in  any  maimar  sig- 
nally benefited  the  oommonwealth."  It  is  hai^ 
neomsuy  to  add,  that  the  signification  (tf  a  r^igioua 
iBsembly  or  diorcb,  which  iKn^^ma  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang*  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  Mate,  or  its  subdivisions,  sui^  as  tribes 
and  outons.  (Vid.  Tauus  and  Dawui.) 

EEEAHTOZ  nOAIS.   (FtiL  Sthbola.) 

ECCLETOI  (IkkX^toi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  letter  attanbly  fwtpa  xaXtn^uv^ 
iicKX^ota^).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed  ;  but,  since  Xenophon*  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann*  and  Wachsmntb,* 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  Eulditioo  of  some  deputies  elect- 
ed from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  lif 
kX^toi  do  not  oocnr  until  the  period  when  the  fran* 
<^iae  had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  ireed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  beeii  consider^ily  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  inqnrobaUe  that  tiie  lesser  assemUy  cwisisted 
.exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office ;  and  ttus  supposition  seems  very  weD  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient oonstitution,  aoA  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  ephors  or  the  new  dtt 
zens.* 

Hie  whole  subject  of  the  Exv^qrot  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (r^,  ^ovrec  or  i^ai)  are 
said  to  have  made  deorees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  luX^nu,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is  '• 
rejected  by  Muller,*  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  afihirs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  afquroved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  represratatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assemb^,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  MGUer  is  also  of  <q)inion  that  Ikh^^toi  and 
tKKJuiata  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
asseiid>ly,  which  he  considers  to  liave  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  Bat  his  arguments  on  this 
pmnt  are  not  convincing-  The  Ikk^tm  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentumed  about  the  same  time 
in  Gtedan  history,  and  previoas  to  that  tune  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  iscAfofs  of 
all  the  Spartans.'' 

ECDOSIS.   {Vid.  Napticoh.) 

ECLE'CTICI  (hcXeKTucoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  wtii(^  must  not  be  oonfounded  with  the  school 
of  iflkiloso^ers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  t[y 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Fotanio  the  pht 
losopher) "  having  selected  from  each  sect  tiie  opin- 
ions that  seemed  most  probable"  {iKJitSafihmi  rd 
ApiaavTa  kxAaT^  tQv  aip6otup*).  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introdvclio  (in  which  Le  Clerc"  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  ixAeivroi,  we  sboold  read  iK^exTixoi) 
and  which  is  falsely  aUributed  to  Oalen,"  it  appears 

1. <Xmi., Hell.,  iii.,  J,  *  8.h-J»-  (H«U.,  U.,  *,  (G™?^ 
StMUT.,  p.  100.)--*.  (HeU.  Alwr.,  i.,  I,  <Ti"*  • 
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thtt  they  warn  a  bnncsb  <tf  tbe  Metbodkl(«U.  Me- 
TKODici),  and  the?  Mem  to  hare  agreed  veiy  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogeUier  identical,  with  the 
•eet  or  the  Eptaynthetid.  (Ful.  EnsTirrBBnci.) 
TbQ7  were  founded  either  by  Agathinus  of  Spaita 
or  his  pupa  Ajehigenee.*  Sereral  of  the  opiniona 
of  both  theae  {diyaictaiia  are  to  be  finmd  in  Tariotu 
finjpnentB  of  tbeir  loet  faeBerred  by  Galen, 
Oribasiua,  At^tius,  dec. ;  bat  we  are  nowhere  (as 
fiu"  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
particular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
from  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  saj^Mwe 
that  they  endearoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodiei  to  those  at  the  Enqiiriei  and  Dogmatiei  (aid. 
MvTHOBici,  EHPiiia,  DooKiTici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opponM  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.   {Yid.  Etsraoaji.) 

ECHAKTU'RIA  iiK/iaprvpia)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  tllness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  wrtting,  In  the 
peseDoe  of  persmiB  expressly  an>ointed  to  reoeive 
It,-  and  aftQward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  eridence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
•aid  fiapTvptiv  iKfutfrrvpiav :  the  absent  witness, 
ixftaprvptiv  :  tiie  party  who  procured  the  endence, 
iKfutpmpiov  itoutadai.  It  was  considered  as  the 
tettimony  of  the  deponent  himsd^  not  that  of  the 
oertiOing  witnesses,  and  therefine  did  not  oome 
within  the  desoripcion  of  heaiv^  evidence,  whidi 
(exoBpt  Uie  declaration  of  a  deceased  pmoa)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  &Koipi 
tlvai  fiapTvpetP  ndveHrot,  iKfiaprvptav  Ai  imepoplov 
xal  Mmarm.  The  deponent  (likts  any  other  wit- 
ness) was  liable  to  an  action  for  ftlse  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  d^MMitkm  wera  untrae,  unless 
he  eoold  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  foraed,  in  which  case  the  certiiying  witnesses 
wooU  M  liable.  Therefore  (Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was 
UMial  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
sndi  evidnice,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
poaaiUe.'  (Fid.  Mastusu.) 
■      EO'PHORA.  {Yid.  Fdito..) 

ECPHULLOFHOR'IA.    {Yii.  BAinaHXBiiT, 

GSBKK.) 

EGPOIETN  (kumutv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  {Umt- 
aa6iu).   (Yid.  Anornoir,  OassK.) 

*£DERA.   (Ki^.  Hbdbba.) 

ECULEUS.   (KuL  Eqoulbits.) 

EDERB  ACTIOTJEM.   (Fid.  Aono,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  bdonged  to  the  higher  magistratua  pop- 
uli  Komani,  but  it  was  pnnci^y  exercised  by  the 
two  pnetors,  the  prstor  uifoanas  and  the  pnetor 
poegrinns,  whose  jonadiotion  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  prvses.  The  eomle  vdiles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
dsed  (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provincis 
populi  Romani  by  the  qonstors.*  There  was  no 
ediet  promulgated  in  the  proviacis  Cesaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifiees  also  promulgateu 
edicta  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdietions.  The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gaius 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
tlie  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  I^ndect 
Jos  Honorarium,*  apparently  because  the  ediotal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  bad 
the  hoDores,  and  not  so  rmich  ad  honorem  pneto- 
nmi.*  As  the  edicts  of  the  pnetors  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
ed jos  prvtorium ;  Imt  property,  the  jus  honorarium 
waa  the  term  under  wfaieb  was  conqnehmded  all 
the  edictal  law. 


1.  (GKlen,  Defiait.  Med.,  c  14,  p.  353.)^  (Imtui,  De  Pm. 
Bstwl.,  S3.  S4,  ad.  Bekk.— O«ino«tli.,  c.  Staph.,  IIJO,  llSl.>-3. 
dOma,  L,  (Dif .  M,  tit-  7,    9L)-S,  (Dig.  1,  Ut.  1,  a.  7.) 
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The  Edictnm  may  be  described  geaenllj  u  a 
rule  promnlgated  by  a  magistntus  oa  entRing  oa 
his  office,  which  wss  dime  by  writing  it  ODualbuni 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  ^aee,  "Unde  de 
piano  recte  l^i  potest."  Prom  ttiis  ciretmutiuce 
the  Edict  was  coDsidered  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  jn 
snqMum.  As  the  (Ace  of  a  magirtntBsnuia- 
noal,  the  rules  promulgated  Iqra  prcdeeessnr  age 
iMt  binding  on  a  saceesscnr,  but  he  aii^  eanfirai 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  ai^  introdoce 
Uiem  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictnm  tralatitinm*  or  retui,  as 
of^iosed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repeMaamedicnm 
was  that  nde  trtik^  was  mads  (pnut  its  iui- 
dit)  fyr  the  occasion.*  A  peqietnam  edicmni 
that' rale  which  was  made  by  the  magistratn  on  en- 
tering upon  office,  and  iriiich  was  intnded  to  vffiy 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  apidicaUe  dnnog  the 
year  of  his  office :  hence  it  was  sometime!  c&Ued, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  [nwtice  ix 
magistratua  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  inedaM- 
sors,  the  edleta  coidd  not  finrn  a  body  of  pamneat 
bimUnarulea;  bat  vrtien  this  |va(^  became oooi- 
moD,  uie  edicta  (edictum  traiatilinm)  mod  oooii- 
tuted  a  li^  body  of  law,  which  was  practiciUj  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  tlie  hv 
The  several  edicts,  when  thus  esiaUisbed,  wew 
desisnated  by  the  names  theb  fimiiptm,a 
the  Ediotam  Carbouiamim;  or  they  were  mti 
with  referanoe  to  tba  finmula  and  Uw  seiio 
they  eBtiWhOiad,  as  AqmUaaa,  PobUdiiB,  Ilitil» 
na,  dec. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  hiat(n> 
cally  shown  ;  but  as  the  pnetor  was  a  nugisiiiie 
establislied  ftrthe  adminiatntion  of  jiiBtii!e,iiai& 
count  ot  tiie  oeeapatfoiM  of  the  eoossb,  and  ilie 
cmsnlar  power  was  the  iqpwsentative  of  the 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  nu^baTebe^ 
a  remnant  of  the  king^  prerogative.  ItomTfittus 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  waa  early  exerciMd,  and 
so  far  est^idied  that  the  jns  pratoriam  was  1  ne- 
ognised  i}ivisian  of  law  in,  and  peAaps  soa»vbai 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,*  in  mose  sge  tbe  stodr 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  Aaij  of 
the  law.*  llie  edict  <tf  the  ediles  about  tbe  baying 
and  sdling  of  slaves  is  mentioued  by  Cicero;*  ibt 
Edictiones  ^ilitin  are  alluded  to  ^Plaotui;'  m 
an  ediet  of  the  pnetor  Peregrinos  ia  meotioBed  ia 
the  Lex  Gallia  Cisalpinn,  which  (mjbsblybetaojsio 
the  beginning  of  the  ei^rth  ceittmy  of  the  cdf- 
Hie  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  igaaM  lima 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  jitttn 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  confMnnWy 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  pto^- 
inces  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Ti>t1  ^f^ 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  thoogli  ther 
wise  comprehMided  special  rules,  ai^linbie  onlT  lo 
the  adminiatration  of  justice  in  the  prt>viiice&i>i«i 
so  for  they  were  properly  edictum  provindale.  Ttii» 
Gioero*  says  that  he  promulgated  in  hii 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciate,  which,  among  <^i>^ 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  ibe 
puMieani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  do  nan*, 
relating  to  matters  of  whidi  1^  says,  "  ex  edicu  « 
postulari  et  fieri  BOlent."  Astosatbereetbeiavit 
no  ediot.  bat  declared  that  he  would  frame  au  ba 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  urbana.  »  ^ 
pears,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
already  fortaed  a  laige  body  of  law,  which  is  «*] 
firmed  by  the  foot  that  in  hia  time  an  ■^I' ''"i 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  aritr,  >w 
comment  on  it.  Servins  Snbicias,  the  great  jui* 

■ — ^ 

1.  (Cia.*d.Att.,T.,«:  adFn.,tii.,eifcTnT.,i..4yh4 
(ia  V.n-.,  iii-  14.)-*  (»  V«f i,  44.)-4.  (Di  Ut-.  J] 
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iadinl)ir,tbe  trimi  and  oontnapomy  of  Cieero, 
tUnaei  to  Bnitus  two  very  ahort  books  on  the 
Edict,  whidt  waa  followed  by  tbe  work  of  Ofilius 
iboogh  ve  do  not  know  whether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
na  aji  uteafit  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicta,  like  the  snbaequeDt  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  eonmntai;  Uke  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
Mf  (OSioB  edktum  prKtoris  primus  diligenter 

COBfMtit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jaiaia,  was  the  fcdkiwing :  "  A^juvBodi  vel  supfrieD- 
di  Td  corrigendi  joiis  eivilis  gratia  propter  ntilitatem 
inUieaiii flw  Edict  is  also  dMcnbed  as  "  vira  vox 
jvia  ciTHia."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
sflegiHUtiiigjSiiKtioDed,  not  only  by  publjc  opinioD, 
boi  by  the  MKreign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
bf  whicb  Domenxia  rules  of  law  became  establi^ed. 
h  was  fuand  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  uxm  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
ind  altenng  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
BvAcm  ID  baraiony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
(iriaiiao ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
put  of  (lie  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
uajraunrestaUi^ied  any  rule  which  waa  fbond  to 
be  incDQTODieat  or  tiyurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
M  adopted  by  his  sncces^r.  Hie  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  aba  have  been  a  great  security  against 
UT  artiitivy  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
bitdtfTeaton  to  promulgate  a  nde  to  which  opinion 
^  not  by  uticipatkm  already  given  its  aanotion. 
»iV  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
pn^NUrhare  been  merely  in  ctmformity  to  exiatinff 
cottDiDiorB  particnlariy  in  cases  <tf  contracts,  ana 
tlw  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
tasnaotolaw.  When  Cicero,' however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  d^ree  on  custom,  he 
fnlBb|)roilymeaB8  that  it  waa  usual  to  inctnpo- 
me  into  erery  new  edict  what  aoy  preceding  ma- 
psmtos  had  adoi«ed  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
itie  eljctnm  ttalatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
dBUiiMlly  tecognised  by  every  aucceasive  magis- 
tiuoi 

is  to  tbe  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
^ihe  defects  of  the  existing  kw  must  generally 
Gn«  ben  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis- 
batos  reatared  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
K  miKt  hare  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
whidi  u  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
tw  empenn,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opiaiooi  of  ^p]  writers  would  act  on  publio  opin> 
x^^ndoiDnBe  who  badtliejnB  edierodl  Hence 
thiieptrtflftbe  edictalndeswerefoondedon  the 
*'^<^  pa  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
^odiDcaiiotH  (^the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
n  addiinnal  mlea  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
^aiHii  with  the  extension  of  the  RxHnan  power 
»K  liieir  intcreooise  with  other  nations.  But  the 
tnetliod  in  which  the  preetor  introduced  new  rules 
^  liv  WK  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
^ucuQ  institoiionB.  The  process  was  slow  and 
P3<!aal;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
lU  whidi  eztsted,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circnm- 
°^uces.  Acowdinglj,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
i^ittd,  the  pretor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
une ;  be  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 
yxiftan,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
and,  accordingly,  that  waa  eflbeted  by 
■"■Md.  I'noARo) ;  he  aided  plaintiA  by  fictions, 
outanee^  in  the  Pobliciana  actio,  where  the 
"^na  that  the  poaeessor  bad  obtained  the  own- 
(ishipbf  BiQcapioD,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  joie  Qni- 
KiBo  doaunuB    and  he  also  aided  part^  by  ex- 

and  in  integrum  restitntio. 
^Tbeoid  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  nomber, 


and  oertatnly  they  were  often  inoonvmimt  and  fail- 
ed to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  prstor  extended 
the  rem«lie8  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Pobliciana  actio.  'Rus  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones  were 
abolished  by  the  .£butia  lex,  and  the  necessity  «f 
new  forms  of  actiniB  aroaa  These  were  introduced 
by  the  prstors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  foimulx,  they  foUowed  the 
anakigy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenioua  writer,'  "  that  the  edict  of  the  pm- 
tor  urbanus  waa  in  Uie  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  stiU  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thiis  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  worit  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Prtttoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.*  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon,  the  practice  of  making  annutd  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  <^  Hadrian  proba- 
bly feUneai^  into  disuse;  hot  this  opinion,  it  aboold 
be  obsared,  ia  mipoaed  by  several  distingoiahed 
modem  writers.  However  tliis  may  be.  Salvias  Ja- 
lianus,  a  dtstingoished  jurist,  -who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  prvtor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuom ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  b^tiae,  Uie  name  Perpebuim  waa  more 
particularly  a^died  to  this  edicbim  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpeto* 
um.  Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  prob^ly  omitted  both  ^at 
l^d  fallen  into  disuse,  and  ^»ridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  ttie  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edict* 
of  the  two  Romans  prastors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  tbe  curule  lediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
wo^  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicta,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  difibrent  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  cnnile  ediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treats 
ses  by  Gains,  Ulptan,  and  Paulns,  and  the  Edictum 
F^ovineiale  would,  ftom  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetoum  of  JoU- 
anuB  mue  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
pTKtor  urbanus  and  peregrinus ;  that  there  was  also 
mcorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  luge  part  of  the  Edtcttmi  ^dilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  leaat.  The  Edict  tiins  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianna  is 
confinned  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rinne  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remained 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pnetor  was  Um- 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory;  and  magistTateB, 
called  consolarea,  and  sobse^ently,  in  the  time  of 
Anielioa,  jnridici,  were  anNunted  to  adminlBtv  jua- 
tiee  in  the  dtatricta.  Aa  the  edietal  power  of  the 
pnetor  was  thus  limited,  the  neoeeaiQr  ft>r>a  oont- 
prehensive  Edict  (such  as  the  Edkdnm  Porpetonm) 
18  the  more  apparent 

There  vrere  numerous  writings  on  tlie  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  smne- 
times  simply  entitled  ad  Edifitnm,  according  to  the 
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citBtiont  in  tb«  Digect ;  and  tbcre  were  also  other  jo- 
rifltieal  writineB,  not  w  entitled,  wbicb  followed  tbe 
order  of  the  Edict,  u,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hennogeaiaous.^  Ultunateiy  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  thoae  whidi  followed  tbe  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  antiionty  than  the  Edict 
ttaeu;  and  became  the  basis  of  inatnetion. 
•  Some  few  fragments  ofthe  older  edicts  are  fboDd 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  the  writings  of  the  jariets  as  exempted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  tbe  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  ud  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code^  to  some  octent  firilowed  tlwt  of  the  Edict 
The  writinn  «i  tbe  Edict,  as  w^  as  die  Edict  it- 
sdU|  WCTe  oiTided  into  titqii  or  nibrie«,  and  these 
into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clauBula ;  and  some  parts  were  8im|dy  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Caibomanom,  dtc. 

Thfi  Edict*  or  Edictsles  Leges  of  the  emperora 
an  mentioned  under  CoKBirrDTio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  obeerred,  eoatains  no- 
mertHis  fragments  of  the  E^cts.   The  most  oom- 

Cte  ctrflection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
ieUng,  in  his  *'  Fragmenta  Edtcti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1738.  The  lat^  essay  on  the  subject  is  iij 
C.  Q.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  en- 
gine £itisque  Jurispnidentis  Romaoc  pneseitim 
Edictomm  Pretoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetsi," 
Cell.,  18X1.  Tbe  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest* 
ii  on  the  ^dilicium  Edictam.  (Zimmem,  Getehich- 
U  da  JiSm.  PrttwfrecAto.— Marezoll,  Lekrhcck,  Ac.— 
Rein,  Dm  Bomitche  Privatreckt,  dec,  ein  H^fibuek 
gur  erklSmng  der  lUttn  CUufiker,  &C.,  Leiptig,  1896, 
a  useful  worku— ^SsTigny,  GaekicMU  dt$  R.  R.,  dec., 
TtA.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
etdlection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
Uie  year  A.D.  BOO.  It  consists  of  164  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novells  of  Tbeodosios,  from  the  Codices  Oreooiia- 
DU  and  Hennogeniantts,  and  the  Sentential  ofVaa- 
las.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  Qp  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
oellection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Ootbs  and  tbe  Romans,  so  fsr  as  its  prorisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  tbe  Gothic  law, 
tlut  law  was  still  to  be  in  fbioe.  There  is  an  edi- 
'  tion  (rf  this  Edictum  br  O.  F.  Rhon,  HaUe,  1816, 
4to.* 

EEDNA.   (VM.  Do«,  Gmt.) 

EICOSTE  (eUotnv)  was  a  tax  or  doty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  ol  tbe  allies 
■obyect  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  hnpoeed 
B.C.  418,  in  place  of  the  direct  Mxiteirtiich  had  op 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  nisiog  a 
neater  rerenue.*  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
ntrmed,  and  the  fanners  of  it  were  called  eUooroM- 
yot.  It  oMitinaed  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  406,  as 
Aristo^iaiMB  meotioiia  an  doMwmlMyof  in  the 

^^SCOSTOL'OGOI.   (Fii.  Eioosis.) 

EIREN  or  IR£N  or  ^)  was  tbe  name 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  tbe  age  of  ei^teen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  /kUc^.*  When 
he  bad  attained  his  twentieth  yenr,  be  begu  to  ex- 


1.  (I>if.l,tit.9,a.S.)-a.  (tit.  1.)  —  *.  (SwripiT,  0«KhlelkM 
Jm  R.  H.,  &o.)~4.  (Thoi^,  ni.,  38.]—$.  (L  348.  — VU. 
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erdse  a  direct  tnfliMnee  over  his  jankm,  and  was 

intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  is  battle. 
The  word  af^tears  to  hare  original^  ngniSed  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  Ipmnc  by  iifix<'vrti, 
AwKovnt :  and  tt(np>aiet  by  Kpant.  The  tfttve^  men- 
tiooed  in  Herodotas^  were  certainly  not  youths,  but 
oommanders.* 

EIS'AQEIN.   (FuL  EiSAOOOEis.) 

EISAGCCEIS  (Ehayuytlf)  were  not  themadves 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  vere 
a[^)lied  to  to  bring  a  cause  {tladyttv)  into  a  proper 
court.  {Vii.  DiArnrru,  p.  854,  and  Dies,  p.  368.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  ondet 
Dies,  tqr  dieasts  diosen  by  tot ;  but  all  the  prdnni- 
nary  proceedings,  Mch  as  receiving  the  aocnsuioD, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  canM 
into  court,  dte.,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  tmderatood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  n)ii»- 
via  rot!  iiKoarripiov.  Thos  we  find  tbe  strategy,  the 
logistK,  the  hnvrarai  rOv  S^poalav  Ipyuv,  the  in- 
fitXitral  Tov  iftKOpiov,  dec.,  possessing  this  ^ytftmia  \ 
but  it  was  not  tbe  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pab- 
]ic  magistrates  except  of  the  arehons,  and  peiba|s 
of  the  eleven.  The  tdiief  part  of  the  doties  of  the 
fonner,  and  especially  the  thesmothetc,  coosisiel 
in  receiving  accusatitms  and  biingiiw  causes  to  trial 
{tMytof)  in  the  cootts.   (rid.  Abchox,  ik 

84.  )• 

EISANGELTA  (eloovyeA^a)  signifies,  in  its  fvi- 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  mach  more  ofually,  an  infonnatioa 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assemMy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extrandi- 
nary  circumsUncea.   Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  at 
least,  describe  specifically  (aypa^  iSmnf^raX  tbe 
result  of  which  (onission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  qaestin 
migjit  be  prefened  {v6fuK  eisoyyiXrw^),  that  a 
prosecutor  woold  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted»tbe  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  ^ort,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.*  Tbe 
process  in  qnesticHi  was  peraliaify  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  defieiSDoieB:  it  pointed  ont,  as  tbe  antlMr* 
ity  competent  to  determine  the  aiminality  of  tbs 
alle^  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  wtii^ 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  tbe 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany(Kvpia  ixxXiima*), 
or  the  Council,  which  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations ;  and  occasionally 
Ae  aceusatioo  was  sobmitled  to  the  cognkance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  i^nee  bad  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amocnt  of 
the  poisbment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au< 
tbon^ ;  and,  as  upon  Uie  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  eatabliriied  for  the  future,  ibe 
whole  of  the  ^iceedings,  altboogfa  extraordiDarr, 
and  DotoriginatburinBnyqwcific  law,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Tirtnally  estsblLdihig  a  penal  atatute, 
retrospective  in  its  first  applicat^* 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus*  cleaiiy  sbowa  thai 
the  Clime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  wbc 
fought  at  Arginustt  was  one  of  these  unspeci- 
fied offences.  The  decree  of  tbe  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  hie  colleagues,*  directing  that  tbei 


..  (wT85.K-t.  (MSUir,  Doriuu,  ii.,  p.  SIS.)—*.  (Henunk 
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Moold  be  tried,  aad,  if  foand  gmSty,  punished  aa 
tnitoi^  weeam  to  wairant  the  mmaee  that  their 
ddiaqoeaey  (Ti>.,  baviog  nndertakea  fen  embassy 

10  SpaiU  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern- 
ment declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  Uie 
denwcncjr)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
tense  of  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
iff  tbe  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Uelwa.  Anoclitf  iostaDoe  of  treasm  hy  implica- 
lioQ,proeeeated  a«  an  extraordinary  and  nnepectfied 
crime,  aiH^eais  in  the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  ia,  in 
tbe  ^leech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  Iron  Ida  conntiy,  and  dropped  tbe  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  m  imninent  danger.  Ofi^ces,  however, 
of  ihia'  naton  were  by  so  means  the  mdy  <mee,  nor, 
iodeed,  the  nnat  nnmeroua  claaa  of  tboee  to  wl^ 
eUraordinaty  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
eombination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  tbe  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each 
which  a  common  indictment  {ypa^)  was  admissi- 
ble vben  the  aocoaed  were  peraons  of  great  infiu- 
eoce  in  the  slate,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
pontsbable  by  the  ordinaiy  lawa,  was  pecoliariy 
beiooDs,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
Inutted  by  tbe  usual  course  of  business  was  reqoiaite 
to  accomplisb  the  ends  of  justice.*  Circumstances 
>t>ch  as  these  would,  of  courae,  be  very  otlea  pro- 
tended ^  an  infannor,  to  exoite  the  greator  odinm 
agamt  ttta  aeeiiaed,  and  tbe  adoption  of  the  process 
in  ^oestioo  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Tbe  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
doeebis  deannciatioQ  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
DKdtatdy  to  tbe  cognizance  of  the  council,  whicb 
bad  a  diaoetionai^  power  to  acoqit  or  iqect  it.* 
Scbintann  naintaina  Oat  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  ibo  neeeasaiy  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  tbe  assembly  of  the  people,  bat 
thai  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
i.ng  tbe  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discna- 
skm.  and  diieetiag  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
fat  the  infbniMr.  Tbe  thesmothette  are  also  men- 
nuned  by  PoBux*  aa  taking  part  in  bringing  tbe 
laatter  belim  the  assembly,  but  npon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  eanses  "intended  fur  the  cogniaanoe  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  dennncia- 
tmo,  three  eooraea  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  tbe  alleged  offence  were 
pnoishabte  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amoont  than  five 
hoBflred  drachme,  the  council  itself  finmud  a  coort 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter,  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Anlipbon  already  mentioned,  directing  tbe 
prc^  officers  to  introdnce  the  cauae  to  a  HeUastic 
Com,  and  preeeribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
tr.^L  and  the  pnialty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  ooa- 
victioD  c€  tbe  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
bi^y  important,  and  fnnn  doi^ts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  aasembfy,  they 
aii^i  submit  the  cause  aa  it  stood  to  the  conalder- 
liion  of  that  body.  Tn  tbe  first  case,  the  trial  was 
cMdoeted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
13  ordinaiy  court ;  and  if;  upon  the  assessmnkt  of 
fmUa,  tbe  o^noe  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
F*aiahnent  than  feO  within  ita  eompetency,  the 
tml  WIS  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  thS 
deliTcty  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (xarajixMnc) 
to  the  thenmothetn  by  the  scribe  of  the  piytanes, 
and  opoo  these  officers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
tbe  erimiuaU  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  Ute 
meap  while  pat  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  tbe 
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authority  of  the  oonociL  When  the  ofieace  was 
obviously  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  senala'a  comp^ 
tency,  the  trial  was  di^wnsed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  snbmitting  the  cause  to  a 

superior  court 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  peofrie,  associa- 
ted other  publto  advocates,  generally  tea  in  nranber, 
widk  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  eadi 
from  the  puUio  treasury  ((nn>7yopoi).  And  beaidcn 
these,  permission  was  givra  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  aide  of  the  '{nroaecn- 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  ss- 
sonbly,  either  by  the  accuser  lumself  ortbe  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  eirtaUiah  the  penalty  of  tbe  ofl^ooe,  or  the 
apparent  cuIpabtliQr  of  the  accused ;  and  thia  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  peo^de  afier  a  public  dis* 
cussion,  tbe  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  liezt  fixed.  In  the  caae  of  tbe  ten 
generals,  tbe  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
should  propose  the  requisite  amngements.  The 
plan  of  the  s^iate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  mi^t  be  combated  by  rival  pnqtoeala 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  tbe  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally ondertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told'  that 
he  made  bis  defence  to  the  aaeendfly  in  chains,  and 
with  8  keeper  npon  ^tber  atile;  uid,  aeeoiding  to 
another  aotbority,'  that  the  time  for  auch  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  tbe  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  nma  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur< 
pose.  The  informer,, in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  he 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges ;  otherwise  be  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  m 
thoosand  drachmte.  For  a  more  ample  discossioa 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
SchSmann.* 

Besides  tbe  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  elcayy^Ua,  though  by  no  means  Of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
condnct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  cases  of  alleged  k&kooic,  i.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  bdpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occaaioos  the  informer  lud  his  mdict- 
ment  before  the  archon  if  the  a^rieved  persona 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aUeoa.  The  pecnnarities  of 
tliis  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  oitisen 
might  undertake  the  aoeusatiou ;  that  the  infoimo: 
was  not  limited  as  to  thue  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  aad  incmred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  c4>tain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  ttie  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  mnat  have  been 
rifttiroct  or,  in  other  worda,  that  the  court  would 
have  tiie  power  oS  fixing  Uie  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  eoavictwn.  The  third  kind  of  clvayyeXia  was 
available  against  one  of  the  pntdic  arbitrators  (di^u- 
rfnrr),  when  qny  one  com^Nained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  infonooa- 
tiou  was  in  this  case  lakl  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  ofi'ended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  mi^t  be  punished  by  dis- 
frandiieement,  we  know  from  the  histanoe  men- 
ttoned  by  Demostinnee.*  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  It  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.* 

EISITE'RIA  {YAairnpia,  soil.  Up&)t  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  b^ore 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Qtol  BovAoiot,  t.  e., 
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Zena  and  Athena.'  ThesaeriAoewaaaeeoa^aiuad 

1^  libations,  and  a  eonunon  meal  for  all  the  Benators.' 

Suidaa*  calls  the  elair^pia  a  restive  day — the  first 
of  every  year— 011  which  all  the  Athenian  magia- 
trates  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
MDate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  ob- 
Uiaing  the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
tntea.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  fertber 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Dranosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  Sch5mann*  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EtS'PHORA  (dofopa),  literally  a  oontribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thos 
raised  was  sometimes  called  rd  KaTaiX^fiara.*  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
vaiious  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
ntst  services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  dvfpi  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri* 
button  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
gni^  between  the  two,  and  Uipian  on  Demosthenes* 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  ta  partly  owing  to 
these  'inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  invtdvea  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  oittBHis,  who  eqaitqied  them- 
selves and  served  without  piy,  the  militaxy  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  apecies  of  extraordinary 
liturgy ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  tiired  to  per- 
'  form  the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  eontribations  on  the  dtisois  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  thnt  paid 
money  for  serrices  which  previously  they  had  per- 
fonned  in  penon. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  tliis  property>tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,*  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  418  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  Aa^pa  men- 
tioned at  an  eariiei* period  ;*  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thocydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  luge  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  clofojp^  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  «8  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
qoently  been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Arisb^thanea'*  speaka  of  it  as  aomethins  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled."  Sotdi 
dhpntes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  fteqoently ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  Uian  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.'*  The  usual  erprem- 
tvam  for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  elo^petv 
Xpnf^TO,  tio^petv  eff  rdi*  jroX^iw,  eif  lifv  ottT^ax 
fftfX«uf,  eicr^opdc  ela^fpttv^  and  those  who  {Maid  it 
were  called  ol  eta^povret.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  HiQeydides,  the  amoont  which  was  raised 
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was,  as  we  have  seem,  900  talents,  wUeh,  if  m 

suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  Kfm 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent*  AtoOertimea  < 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  aeoording  to  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time :  we  bate  a>  ' 
counts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hnndredtb, 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxaUe  laniierty.  | 

The  census  of  Sdoo  was  dtoteg  the  Snt  periol  i 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  m 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  arcluuu^p  of  Nao- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  whicli  the  ' 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  namber  of  qns-  I 
moritt(0^fVuip£u}  or  daasea,  similar  to  tboaevUti  | 
were  afterward  made  ^  the  tatirawdiy.*  Hie  u-  I 
lure  of  this  new  censns,  notwithstanding  the  minute  ! 
investigation  of  Bockh,*  is  stiO  invcdved  in  great  ob-  j 
seurity.    Each  of  the  ten  pJiylee,  according  to  Ul-  i 
ptan,  appnnted  130  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  wt»  ' 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  acowdiag  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  B;nuDorift,  eadi  consistiag  ofaizty  per- 
sons;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  dutvo 
symmoriv  were  obliged,  in  case  of  oignt  neeessitj, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  reqnired  tot 
the  ela^opd  (irpoeicfopa*).    When  the  watt  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  Uiose  who  bad  >dni- 
ced  the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  ia  the  uaull  , 
way,  exact  their  money  back  fhan  tboee  to  vboo  j 
th^  had  advaneed  it.   The  whole  number  of  per-  ; 
sons  indnded  in  the  symmoric  was  1200,  idiDvne  | 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  iriude  Ito- 
public :  it  would,  however,  as  BSdtb  justly  obserTes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Uipian,  that  these  ISA 
alone  paid  the  propraty-tax,  and  that  all  :tbe  lest  , 
were  exempt  from  it.   The  whcde  census  o(  em,* 
or.more  accurately,  ctf  6760  talents,*  was  nn^DDt  : 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefor^  ' 
though  their  proper^  was  smaller  than  Uiat  (rf  the  ; 
1300,  must  have  contributed  to  the  tla^opi,  and  : 
their  properly  must  be  considered  as  incladed  id  . 
the  census  o(  6760  tateots  of  tauUe  pn^rty.  i 

The  body  of  ISOO  was,  acooiding  to  Uipian,  atw 
divided  into  fonr  classes,  each  consistiDg  300. 
The  first  class,  or  the  ridieet,  were  the  leaden 
the  symmoriae  (^tfiivaf  av//ftopwv),  and  are  ol^cn  ' 
called  the  three  hundred  jtar'  i^ox^.   They  prrta- 
bly  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symraoriK,  j 
and  thi^,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  deoiarefas,  , 
had  to  value  the  taxable  pn^ioty.  Other  offioen 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  mts, 
and  were  called  tiriypa^eir,  itaypa^,  or 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perbaia  in  connexion  with  the  300  included 
in  the  second  class — for  Uipian,  in  the  first 
of  hia  remark,  states  that  the  richer  synunoria  of  i 
every  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty— advanced  I 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned  i 
terms,'  which,  however,  was  never  done  nnkss  it 
was  decreed  1^  the  people.*   The  rates  of  taxBtion 
for  the  fonr  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  \sj  Bockh,*  from  whose  work  the  f(rilow- 
ing  table  is  taken : 

Fint  CUua,  from  twdse  uUmU  vfuari. 
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Smi  CUtttfrm  nx  laltnU  and  ujncari,  hit  under 
twelve. 
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Tkiri  Ckn,  jVoM  Am  UlentM  upward,  but  under  eix. 
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hoA  Out,  from.  twenty-Jite  mauB  upioard,  ha 
under  two  taietO*. 

UtiL  .  iV  .   SOOdrach.  ...  46  dracb. 

600     •«  ...  30 

460.    «  .   .   .  " 

300    **  ...  16  " 

teo  »  ....  12*  « 

EvoTooehad  to  paj  his  tax  in  the  [diyle  where 
kia  landed  pnpeity  laj,  as  ai^tean  from  the  oratioD 
of  DenHMtbeiies  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
T^iued  to  m,  the  state  had  a  light  to  confiscate 
lus  ertite,  M  not  to  ponish  the  individual  with 
lAma.*  But  if  any  one  thoagfat  that  his  property 
«u  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
*lwoijBsiar^imscofild  be  niade,hebadthaiiriit 
to  can  tqxn  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  bis 
<tead,oruiBobtnit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
(MArmwiia.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
ml  if  beknging  to  the  tax-paying  classes,  coold 
be  exmpt  from  the  el<r^opu,  not  even  the  descend- 
nts  at  Htnoodins  and  Aristogiton.*  Orphans, 
>««ieii  emnpt  (ran  litmigieB,  were  otdiged  to  mj 
ue  prapeity.tax,  as  we  see  hi  the  histance  of  De- 
^KBf^enes,  who  was  ooe  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
owie  tur  ten  yeare.'  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
eBpt  from  petying  the  eh^apd  themselTes,  althoagh 
wey  MBld  not  be  compiled  to  pay  the  vpoetafopa* 
^>(™*  that  ibens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
iMUoce  we  have  of  any  exeentiott  beinir 
■^»o«8falieiw.» 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
« tM  tiitfopi,  nd.  the  fourth  book  of  BSckh's  Puft- 

^12^  ^ti«i*.— Wolf,  ProUgomena  in  Lep- 
"I— Wjchmnth,  Hdlen.  AUerth.,  u.,  1,  p.  186.— 
Pal.  Ant.  of  Greece,  4  16a. 
EISPOIEISTHAI  leUnrotataeai).    iVid.  Adop- 

ELWrniE^IUM.  (Fa.BA™i,p,  148.) 
ELAIA  (aafo),  the  OIiTe.  "ITie  common  kJiala 
n  tte  GreA  utbors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
"•5  iifitorM^,  called  also  &ypu>Ma  and  xor/vof,  is 
^^byMatthk^  and  Spreiuel  to  sereral  spe- 
?M4e  namdy,  £.  ipiiioM,  hor- 

•EUUOOTS  or  EIJaAGITUS  (Mofoywr  or 
77^)'  A  ptaot  mentioned  by  Theophrastas,* 
«  »mdi  is  thoagfat,  from  the  description  which 
?f^*">*"it.to  haye  been  the  same  with  the  Batch 
^U*.  «t  MfticAj  Gale.  Sprengel,'  however,  is  in 
iiwif  fte  Sakx  Bakylmdca,  or  Weeping  WiUow.» 

i^^MOnSEU  iPMtSfuTu),  according  to  Dr.  At 


'  ston,  a  sort  of  Manna.  I>liny>  says  of  it,  "  Sponia 
luteitur  in  Syria  mriiivtie,  quod  daomeU  tocant ; 
nmat  ex  arhoribuM  pingue,  crasnueque  melle,  rtma 
te>amu,»ap&rti»ila>'  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part,*  mforms  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  prodneing  evacoa- 
tions  of  bile.  Hard  diinkoB,  who  wished  to  con- 
tend for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  cyathus  of  diluted  elnomeli.  Yhe  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  since 
Diosoorides  spealn  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorders.  PUn^  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  wopeTties ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  is 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.* 

ELAPHEBOLaA  {'VilafjfiSXia),  the  greatest  fes- 
tival in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inbabbants 
had  gained  over  the  Tbessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Pbooians  in  the  wdgh. 
bourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremiqr.* 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  of  its  celebra- 
tion is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (iXa^)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  dapbebolia  was  also  cel^rated  in  many 
other  parts  (tf  Qreece,  but  no  partioilan  are  luHnrn.' 

ELAPHEBOL'ION  CEAofvaoAf^v).  {VU.  Cal- 
■hdar,  Grkk.) 

•ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (^Aaf^KOf),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Paetinaco,  eatiea.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist, serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesus.' 

•EL'APHUS  (IJm^),  the  Stag,  or  Cenue  Elu- 
piuu.  Bufibn  makes  the  linriJLa^  of  Aristotle  the 
Cetf  dee  Ardenne*.  The  &x^^i  of  Aristotle  was 
tlie  DaguO,  or  Yoong  Stag.* 

•EL'ATE  {ITmti!).  "  Hie  common  iUn/  of  tbe 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinue  Orientd.it,  Toiumefort,  or  the  P^au  Mae. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Hieopfarastus.*  Stackhonse 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pime  ahe*,  or  common 
Fir-tree;  and  the  latter,  the /"tmif^ieM,  or  Ydknr* 
leaved  Fir.'* 

*ELAT1NE  {iXarivii),  either  the  lAnarta  fZcfmiv. 
Desf ,  or  Linaria  tptcria.  Will.   Its  Eogli^  name  9- 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-fliuc." 
«ELEB'ORUS.   (Vid.  Hellebords.) 
ELEGTRUM.   (Fiii.  Bromre,  p.  177.) 
*II.  Amber,  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  in 
supposing  Amber  en  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastos,  howevw,"  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.    "Amiier,"  says  he, 
a  stone.    It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Lignria, 
and  has,  as  belbre  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrao- 
tion."   Diodorus  Sicnlus**  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  of  its  ctHisisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Pbaethon's  sisters  were  transfiiHined 
was  a  mere  Able.  Ludwi  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  fO^lMi,  ami  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Tbe 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  this 
.substance  Was  obtained,  has  been  explained  as  fol- 
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towa :  The  Fbaenteitn,  and,  after  tbem,  Qkb  CvUia- 
^ian,  traden  obtained  their  sopidr  of  Andierlroai 
oe  river  Moinm,  which  still  retauH  Hs  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantcie.  Their 
ftar  of  rlTab7,  howerer,  in  Aia  loerKtiTe  braiieh  vi 
oomtnerce,  indnoed  them  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  iDTolTed  in  obscurity.  The  name,  hot  not  the 
positioD  of  tbe  riTer,  was  meotioned,  and  hence  tbe 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  qoestion  was 
the  Eridanus,  Cdhd  the  siinilaritj  of  name.  "  Am- 
ber," says  Dr.  Moon,  **  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
dents  nunr  eentories  before  the  age  ttf  ntnjr,  and 
vsrioaa  ornamental  artides  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.*  His  own  be- 
lief, not  diffwing  mach  from  the  one  now  leoeiTed, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  whidi  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
aUied  in  tbe  eaith.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
'McemiMi*  derived,  'fnorf  arforit  BueaunpriMd  no*- 
tri  ereHdere.'*  PUny  saya,  the  dififarent  ooknrs  it 
exhibited  in  its  nattre  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
daced  by  artificial  means,  since  tbej  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
nneb  need  in  counterf^ting  traoslnoent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostntas^  caDea  Ami* 
her  tyneurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  nrine 
of  the  lynx ;  fhmi  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  bnt  wbeo  feebler  and  paler,  of 
tbe  other  sex.  Other  writers  spiriw  of  lynoniiMi 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  hning  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

•ELEBOTIB  (Uetf^X  a  apedes  of  moDnacoos 
animal,  briefly  noticed  1^  Aristotle*  and.  .^ben»- 
os.  "  Corsy,"  remarks  Adams,  "inoposes  to  read 
xeJuMvof  instead  of  it ;  bat  I  agree  with  Sdiwei^ 
tenser,  that  there  is  no  neceaafiy  for  any  eoMnda- 
tion.  Schneider  inclines  to  lefor  U  to  tlw  JCBscAa-. 
tut  octopuM,  Lam."* 

*ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (kJittSxpomt)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  {kJuxflvrnti,  according  to  sooie  botani- 
cal authorities,  the  Gna^taJitim  ttauJuu,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
by Everiasting.  Its  Qreek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden- cokmred  flowers.  Diosooiides  states 
tiiat  it  was  called  by  some  xptxnii^*^,  by  others 
iu&fnami,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  pereooial 
cnaracter,  fixtm  which  .circumstance  it  was  used  to 
adorn  tiie  statues  of  tbe  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
in  fovonr  of  the  Ctdthm  fOuatru^  at  Maiah  Muy- 
gdd.* 

.  'ELEIOS  (iXei6t\  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tatie,*  and  sa^osed  to  have  been  identical  with  tbe 
fiOofoc,  namely,  the  Glu  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
tbe  Glis  etcaUntua,  or  Rellmouae  of  ttie  later  nat- 
uralists.  Linocus  calls  it  tbe  Myoxm  Glia.* 

•ELEIOSELI'NON  ii^iooiJuvw),  most  probably 
the  Amm  gT99«Una,  wild  Cela7,  or  Smawute.** 

*ELELIS'PQAKOS  (iAeAiofaicor),  the  StStUt  of- 
fidnalu,  or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived fW)m  ttie  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  tbe 
I^t  {taliM,  a  t^e,  i.  e.,  aaxitaie).  SiUhorp  found 
it  in  nnoiiltiTated  places,  as  described  bv  Dioscori- 
des." 

*EI£PHA8  (lUfar),  the  Elephant,  or  BUfiaa 
maxinaa,  h.  "One  description  of  tiie  Ele^snt 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cnvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animai  and  the  dUiease 
Elnihas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minut^  de- 
seiuwd  by  Aret«us.  It  csmuA  admit  of  a  doubt 
ihat  the  audenta  wen  acquainted  with  tbe  Isdian 


1.  {Pliik^  H.  N.,  xzxfii.,  11.)— S.  (Plia.,H.  N.,  nonif.,  11.) 
— •■  If.  rim.,  1.  o.) — 4.  (Aneiant  HnenbisT,  p.  IOS.mo.)— S. 
•IH. A., t*., !.)-«.  (AdaBM,ApiMiid.,«.T.)— 7.  (tHMm.,i<r.,W. 
— ThMiAnM.,  H.  P.,  S^—Tbaoor.,  Ujtt^  i.,  K^—AAtdma, 
Afpmtd., «.  V.}— 8.  (Adams,  AffMnd., «.  t.)— V.  (AiutM.,  H. 
«dt,  19.— Aduw,  Appnd.,  i.  v.)— IIX  (EKMoar^  iii-  SB^TW 
ghnM.,  H.  P.,  liL,  8.)-4l.  (Dioioor.,  iii.,  A-^Ut^um^ 


Ekvliant  (Sewkta  Indieiu),  as  weB  as  the  Afiim 
{LoMdoiUa  A/ricvau')." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (ol  fv^),  were  nwiMMei 
AOena  of  considerable  inmoitaBee.  ImjuciI- 
waya  oaDed  by  this  name  m  the  daokalwiiien; 
but  io  the  time  of  Demetrtus  PhalsreaB,  tbeir  aame 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  vofiofHs- 
««{-,*  who  were,  however,  daring  the  DaBoeraer, 
distinct  fimctionaries.  (Ful.  NoHoraTLini^  Tbe 
grammarians  also  give  other  nsmes  to  OeclsnB, 
as  dw)Mc*Qasgf,  ^nnoA^XiMir,  ftc* 

The  tmie  at  which  me. office  of  flwEkTtani 
institated  is  diapoted.   Uflridi  conudns  Am  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  MB-  ' 
clodee,  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  PiHiti<eua,*thii 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.   Meier,  on  the  otik-  ' 
er  hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existecl  not  sa^ 
before  the  tbne  of  CMstbenes,  bnt  pnibsH;  brfn 
the  legialatioa  of  Solon;  bntitseemsiBiposNUete 
come  to  any  satisfactoiy  condosion  on  the  adgert. 
Hiey  were  anonaHy  chosen  b^  lot,  one  fnm  aA  | 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  {ypofifaTa^iiiA 
must  proper^  be  regarded  as  their  aerrsnt  [iift- 
rvr),  thoiuh  be  formed  one  of  their  mmiber.*  \ 

The  prSidpal  duty  of  the  Eleven  waa  tbe  c»e 
and  management  of*the  public  prison  (iofiunKm"] 
(sid.  CAaoEB)^  lAicb  was  entirely  under  tbeir  jura- 
dictitm.  The  paisoa,  however,  was  seMiimDsedl:? 
the  Athenians  aa  a  mere  pbce  of  coafiDemt, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  exeralion.  : 
When  a  person  waa  condemned  to  death,  be  ni 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  tbe  Bemi 
who  were  then  boond  to  cany  the  senteDoe  iaUtti-  : 
edition  acco«ding  to  tbe  laws.*  The  mott  tnn- 
moo  node  of  execnUon  was  by  bemlad^  joiK  t*^ 
vaov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset'  Tbe  Qem  ' 
had  under  them  jailers,  execntionera,  and  tomien, 
wbo  were  called  by  various  names  (ol  mpmnm ;  . 
6  rdvlvdexa  wrjjpfnjc;*  A  i?/*<i«uvof i  ^^fwWt 
dn/uof,  dec).   When  torture  waa  inlieted  in  ew- 
es allteting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  n  tke  a- , 
mediate  presence  of  the  Eleren,"  or  by  aeir  affrnt 

(6  6^uot).   (Vid.  BAiAaos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  eiec^ 
tion  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  la*  : 
the  public  assemblies  ;  but  !n  some  cases  tbej  pi»! 
■eased aoix^uovtadutaoTVMov.  HuswistbeeM' 
in  those  summary  {Roceedings  cdled  dnyuTti  ffr 
vvtftf,  and  b>6eiivy  in  which  tbe  peaal^  n>«i 
by  law,  and  mi^  be  inflicted  by  tbe  court  on  tbe 
oonfossion  or  convictiott  of  tbe  accused  withuAS?-! 
pealing  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  (Vii.  Aneoar) 
They  also  had  an  iyauvta  dunuTTi}pfovintiiecueot| 
KOKoOvpotf  because  the  snmooary  proceedings 
tioned  above  were  chieAy  adopted  m  the  eaae  or 
sucb  persons:  hence  Antiph<m'"  caUs  them  hv^ 
rai  Tuv  KOKoipytn.  The  word  JcoiO'tipyM  P^^P^ 
means  any  kinci  of  malefactors,  but  is  011I7  a{#n 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (KifirTm),  hooaetfett 
era  {ntxofi^xoi)^^*  man-stealers  {a*6pm^il^^ 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.**        .  : 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  9?i 
Itovta  Sucaarnpiov  in  the  case  <tf  oontecated  pnii^ 
ty,"  which  sutanent  is  confinneS  1^  an  iosoipiHi 
published  by  Bdckh.'* 

(Ullrich,  VOur  iU  EUfMmuur,  appended  to  bl 
translation  of  Plato's  Mono,  Crito,  and  the  fint  an 
second  Aleibiades,  Berlin,  18S1.— ISniter,  I^cwg 
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Hi»oL,  p.  »e-Ml.— Meier.  AO.  Pne.,  W-TT.— 
Sdaitat,  Dt  XimuM,  p.  98-M.— HennanB,  JW. 
jtiifujrGreeEC,^  139. 

ELEDSI'NIA(*EA««(nWa),  a  festiTal  and  myeter- 
ie^  flri|ailtr  celebrated  only  at  Eleosis  in  Attica, 
k  hoHor  of  Demeter  and  Peraephone.'  AO  the 
ndciMi'ho  hare  occasion  to  meotioa  the  Eleosin- 
Mo  Dfsteries,  or  Uu  mysteries,  as  the;  were  eome- 
tmes  caDed,  agree  that  the;  were  the  holiest  and 
BOrt  Tcnenble  of  all  that  were  eelebrated  in 
Gieeee.*  VvioDB  tiadittons  were  cnrrent  aoaoDg 


Ihe  GreHa  respecting  the  author  <^  these  myster-^  not  admit  strangeis,  the  lesser  I^ensinia  were  in- 
its;  AT,«Ue  some  oomridend  EmnolpiM  or  Ma-  stitated  in  crder  to  erade  the  law,  and  Dot  to  dis- 


MOB  10  be  (M>  feand«,  othm  stated  that  the;  had 
bent  tamdneed  from  Egypt  b;  Erechtheas,  who  at  a 
time  otaemlj  provided  bis  coaDtr;  with  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  ioqunted  from  the  same  qiuuter  the  sa- 
oed  ritca  lod  mysteries  of  Eleosis.  A  third  tnuli- 
6m  ittrAited  the  InstitaUon  to  Demeter  herself, 
«ho,whaiwaadertaig  about  in  seareh  of  ber  dan^ 
ter  Penqphone,  was  beUered  to  hare  come  to  At- 
tiOiiidiereignof  EreehthenSito  have  soppUed  its 
inlBlKUiits  with  com,  and  to  have  institiited  the 
nliTif  and  mysteries  at  Eleosis.*  "Hiis  last  opin- 
iOB  tma»  t9  have  been  tiie  most  common  among 
Ike  ueinns,  and  in  sobaequoit  times  a  stone, 
(ded  iyOLoanf  wtrpa  (triste  aaxnm),  was  sbown 
MrthewBD  CaOicboroe  at  Eleasis,  on xrfaioh  the 
fiiddea,  orerwhehned  with  grief  aiid  Atigoe,  was 
bdeted  t»  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
AiDond  dw  weB  CaDiehoroe  the  Eleuainian  women 
were  Mid  to  hare  first  performed  their  ehoras,  and 
tohavenig  k;mnB  to  the  goddess.*  AO  the  ae- 
BMBti  ud  iHnafofiB  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
wBiBtf  theeoDchukm  that  the  legends  concerning 
die  atradnetion  of  the  Qeosinis  are  deoeiiptions 
if  I  period  when  the  tebabitaota  of  Attica  werebe- 
(ca^  acqosinted  with  the  benefits  of  agricnltnte, 
udof&regnlarl;coiistitatedfoim  of  sodet;.* 

In  the  leign  Ol  Brechtheaa  a  war  is  said  to  have 
Matnt  between  the  Athenians  and  Eteosinians,* 
nd  vben  the  latter  were  defeated,  the;  admowl- 
edged  the  saptemat^  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept Oe  rdicra^  which  tbey  wished  to  conduct  and 
ift"^  fin  thems^es.*  Thns  the  snperintend- 
nce  reonined  with  the  desoendants  of  Eam(dpas 
(nl  EcKotnoA),  the  dan^ters  the  Eteosinian 
king  Cdens,  and  a  third  dass  of  priests,  the  Eery- 
ees.  «)m  wem  Ukewiae  to  have  been  connected 
tte  taoQjr  of  Euwdpns,  tlioagh  they  them- 
KhnhMd  their  OTigin  to  Hermes  ud  A^nroa. 

M  tbe  ttflte  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
ter^  townriiipa  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
iJina,  tbe  eapRal  became  also  the  centre  o(  reli- 
pa^  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only 
yil*i  a  loeal  wonhip  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
«f  auiad  coda.  This  seema  also  to  have  been 
ibe  eaee  wiUi  the  Eleaateian  goddess;  far  in  the 
Kip  of  Tbeseos  w«  find  mention  of  a  temjde  at 
Atllna,  called  EleasrinioB,*  probably  the  new  and 
■imd  eanetoary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
Pmtmu  now  became  natoraDy  attached  to  the 
■"Mil  tn4e  <^  the  capital,  thongfa  her  original 
l>w  of  voiaUp  at  Eleiuis,  whb  whiefa  so  many 
wH  aModatkno  were  cooneetod,  stiD  retained 
«» iaportaace  and  its  special  share  in  the  cetebra- 
tatf  the  national  solemnities;  andthon^aswe 
MS  hereafter,  ^  great  laeiisinian  festival 
*w  mrwuiiii  iiiil  at  Athena,  yet  a  nnmeroos  pro- 
•"i^alwajs  went,  on  a  certain d^,  to  Etopsia; 
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it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  sacred 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Elen- 
eittia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrc  on  the 
nissns.*  From  the  tinditioa  respecting  the  institn- 
tion  of  the  lesser  Eleosinla,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleosinian  mystnies  was 
originaU;  confined  to  Atticans  on]; ;  fm*  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  tiie  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  hot  as  the  law  did 


appoint  the  great  beneActor  of  Attica.*  Other  1&- 
^ds  concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleoainia,  but  merel;  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  famil;  of  one  Pylins  in 
order  to  become  lawfhll;  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
Bat  both  traditrans  in  realit;  express  the  same 
thing,  if  WB  suppose  that  Uw  iniUatkn  of  Heracles 
was  onl;  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiaUoD ;  tar 
the  lesser  Elensinia  were  in  reality  only  a  pr^ars- 
tion  {vaoKaBapoif  or  vpodyvevijic)  for  the  real  mys- 
terie%.*  After  Uie  time  when  the  lesser  Elensinia 
are  raid  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longfnr  hear 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept baihaiians ;  and  Herodotos*  tOBpnattj  states 
that  any  Gre^  who  wMied  it  might  be  mitiated. 
"Die  lesser  ISeannia  were  held  eveiy  year  in  Uie 
month  of  Anthesterion,*  and,  according  to  some  so- 
counts,  in  honour  of  Persephone  akine.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  myst«  Qtio' 
ra^),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  ;ear  befim 
the;  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  The 
principal  rites  of  thia  first  stage  of  initiatiim  otmsisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  vi^ch  the  myste  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,'  and  in  the  pn- 
rification  by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.*  The  mjrsts  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  b;  Uie  mys- 
tagogos,  also  called  lepo^vr^  irpofiriK :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatoiy  mstmction,  which 
euUed  than  ^lerward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Elen- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  dnrtng  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibnle.* 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  mm 
the  16th  to  the  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  hrSjmu  or  I^/nm>*  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleosinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
niimw  was  dytw'^  i"  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  nombers  at 
this  srason,  and  we  find  it  ezpraul;  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  second  da;  the  mysta  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  sea  coast,  where  they  noder- 
weot  a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'AXade  fcCarat,  probably  the  amveationid  ^irase  by 
which  the  mysbe  were  mvited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.**  Snidas**  mentioos  two  rivolets,  caBed 
3siTtH,  aa  the  place  to  which  the  myste  went  in 
order  to  wponfied.  ^Oe  tUrd  day  scaro^  iw^ 
thing  is  known  with  eertaint;;  we  only  Isan  floBi 
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OlemeDS  of  Alezandrea*  that  it  tna  a  day  of  Ast- 
fng,  and  tbat  in  the  evening  a  firugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
hone;.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day.  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fish  (TpiyXii  and  /iatvlt%  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.*  It  may  be,  how- 
BTCT,  that  this  sacrifice  beloDffed  to  the  fourth 
dl^i  OQ  which,  also,  the  KaX6Boc  Ka8odo(  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds ; 
tt  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
beea  called  the  torch-day  (7  n>i'  Mftiraiuf  ^^fya), 
the  nqrstc,  led  by  the  dgSoixot,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  qrmboU- 
oal  representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Petse|ihoQe.  The  sixth  day,  called  lac- 
diM,*  was  Uie  most  solemn  of  alL  The  statue  of 
lactAot,  am  of  Demeter,  adnved  with  a  gariand  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  band,  was  cafried 
along  the  sacred  road*  amid  joyous  shouts  (itu^i- 
Ceiv)  and  songs,  from  the  Cenunicus  to  Eleusis.^ 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators}  and  the  story 
nlated  by  Herodotus*  is  founded  oa  the  aivposttkn 
tbat  80,000  persons  walking  along  the  saeml  road 
OD  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  fmn  the  sixth  to  the  seTenth  day,  the 
mysUe  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiate  into 
the  last  mysteries  {htowrtia).  Those  who  were 
neittier  tmtrrat  nor  /wsrot  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  The  mystc  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
ereey  which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesBer  Elensinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  ifnd 
tlWD  they  were  led  by  the  myatagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ij^Tayuyia),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (jsirro^'ta) 
what  none  except  the  epoirte  ever  bdield.  The 
awftal  and  horrible  manner  in  which  Oie  tnitiatioa 
is  deaerUied  by  later,  especial^  Christian  writers, 
aeems  portly  to  proceed  fh>m  ^eir  ignorance  of  its 
real  diarseter,  partly  from  th^  horror  and  aversion 
to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  fnmi  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
c^,  iftva^*  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ena, araid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  Uiey 
■at  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
tboae  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  yefvpcCeiv 
and  ytf9fXa^}*  Theae  ew^fam  eeem,  like  the 
procession  wUh  torches  to  Elisusis,  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
jests  which,  aooording  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  fi^ubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smite.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  prob^y  the  whole  history  of  Doneter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  nrmbolically 
repreaented  at  the  Elenainia.  Heooe  Cldnens  of 
Amnndiea"  calls  the  Qenainian  myateries  a  "  mys- 
tical drama.""  The  eighth  day,  called  'EaniSaA^ 
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was  a  Idnd  of  addlitlMial  day  fia- those  who  b]r  MBit 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  beea  prncnted 
from  being  initiated  on  the  nxth  di^.  It  mg  ul 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  itjs, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  frcHu  Epidnuus  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Alheniaiu,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.'  The  aintli 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  ir\^ox6ai,*  from  i 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  nh|^tox6^,  whicb  ii 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  xomXof .  Two  of  ibese 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  wlw  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  wordft. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  oeremoaiet  de- 
acribed  above,  severe  others  are  mMtionedibaiji 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  bebu^ed.  Kmtf 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  El^isiaiao  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  KTenllt 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,*  sod  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  Ti* 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ms  of  barie;.*  U 
waa  considered  as  one  oC  the  greatest  pn&u^ 
of  the  Eleaainia  it,  daring  their  eelebntkn,  as  on- 
/u)(  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eloi- 
ainion},  and  placed  hia  olive-branch  (UtrmM)  in  it;' 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  wilb«it 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thoosaud 
drachmtt.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  tbal^  otba 
festivals,  no  lees  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  ntn, 
while  oeMtrating  the  ftatival,eaaldbeseindaia- 
rested  for  any  offence.*  Lycurgus  made  a  Uvthit 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  processioa  v> 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  dracbms.' 
Tba  custom  against  which  this  law  was  dincud 
seems  to  have  oeea  veiy  common  before.* 

The  Eleuainian  mysteries  long  survived  the  iik- 
'dependence    Greece.   Attempts  to  suppresi  Iben 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentiniau,  but  be  met 
w  ith  strong  oi^xisition,  and  they  seem  to  have  eat 
tinued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Tbeodosiiu. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  rereat 
ed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  luwvn.  ' 
The  general  beUef  of  the  aocinits  was  that  tbef 
<q)ened  to  man  a  comforting  laxi^ect  of  a  firtiire 
state.*   But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  bin 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mys(eriee,aM 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  wbich 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourae 
tween  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  thespeca- 
lative  doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  ibe  Ei^ 
may  have  been  introduMd  into  the  mysterieB,  aad 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  Uie  venerable  bards  of  ibe 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  schAbi. 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  mtroduc- 
tiim  from  Egypt   In  modem  times  mao7  attempt 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mas- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  ban 
been  as  various  and  as  fancifiU  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. The  most  sober  and  pnriiabie  view  is  that,  u- 
cordmg  to  which, "  they  were  tiie  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  raj- 
thology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  uo  a  Tie* 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  |od  betta 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re- 
ligious feeling.""  Respecting  the  Ante  EieoBioiL 
see  Meoratua,  Eleutim,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619.-SL 
Cnrix,  ReekenMa,  Himl  tt  Onti^.  «ur  la  Myiii"' 
i*  Pfmism  (a  aaeond  edition  was  pablitd^  » 
1817 19  SyhertiB  de  Sacy,  in  S  toIb.,  Faris).-Oa- 
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ntiS,  jEma  nr  la  Myatiret  d'EUiuit,  3d  edition, 
Fu^  iei6.— WachsmuUi,  Hdl.  Alter.,  ii.,  S,  p.  249, 
&c.-CreDier,  Symbol  u.  Mphol.,  iv.,  p.  634,  &c. 

Slensims  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Gieeee.  ki  Eptiuiu  they  had  been  introduced 
fitoi  Atbov.'  hi  Laeonia  tb^  were,  as  far  aa  we 
kanr,  onlr  cddvated  by  the  uthabitants  of  the  an- 
eieti  town  of  Heloe,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
I  wooden  stitoe  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetns.*  Crete  had  likewise  its 

EL^nrniERIA  ('£An>0^p(a,  the  feast  of  hltoty), 
1  lestiTal  wUeh  the  Grrelm.  after  the  batUe  of  Fb- 
toE  (479  B.C.),  inBtitiited  hi  hononr  nf  Teas  Ekn- 
iberiofl  (the  debwrer).  It  was  intended  not  merRly 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
ibqr  bdieted  themselves  to  be  indexed  for  their 
neUTjorer  Oa  barboiians,  bat  also  as  a  bond  of 
Buca  amng  tbemsdvea ;  for  ia  an  assembly  of  al! 
the  Gieeka,  AitatideB  canied  a  decree  that  delegates 
(r^lM  nl  tffupof)  ftom  all  the  Greek  states 
ibxdd  auemUe  every  year  at  Platen  for  the  cele- 
huioa<rthe  Eleotheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  ttm  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
loDf  u  its  citixens  offered  Uie  annual  sacrifices 
vhkh  wen  then  institated  on  b^ialf  of  Greece. 
Erei;  fifth  year  these  scriemni^  were  celebrated 
v^coQteats  {flyiiv  ruv  *EXiv6e(Au»),  in  which  the 
ncton  ffere  rewarded  with  chaplets  {^yav  yvftvt- 
>k  <rtfniTy(*).  The  annual  solenmity  at  Platteie, 
vfaieh  eoDtittued  to  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
tSWamb*  was  this:  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
MdhtfMiiinaeterioa,  a  procession,  led  by  a  tnun- 
pHtf,  who  blew  the  signal  fin*  battle,  marched  al 
lifbnak  Ikraii^  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
fi^ved  by  wagons  kwded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
<^aplrts,  by  a  uack  IhiH,  and  by  you^e,  who . 
nnied  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
itiA.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
wnnoB.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
ibeanAonof  PlatBK,  ii4io  was  not  allowed  at  any 
<te  tBB  daring  his  office  to  touch  a  weapoa,  or 
la  «ear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
og  >  pDiple  tonic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
vi  u»  beaiing  an  urn,  kept  fbr  this  solemnity  in 
tte  pobiic  archive  {ypafifiafvXdKiav).  When  the 
Fwaaoneame  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
w  Uln  It  natMs  wen  buried,  the  arehon  first 
*>iMsadin<rinted  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
CkM  tea  pyre  and  aacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zens 
■nl  Homes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  onre  men 
«ho  had  ftSea  in  tfie  defence  of  their  country  to 
titepot  in  the  banqnet  prepared  for  them.  This 
vaxiBt  of  Plutarch*  agrees  with  that  of  Thacydi- 
The  latter,  however,  espressly  states  that 
BMW  fonned  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
^^iHj  consnmed  on  the  i^re  with  tiie  victim. 

put  of  tbe  caremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
''^^  in  tbe  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
^*  it;  and  if  so,  the  Platsana  had  probably  been 
•''"pelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.» 

£ieatheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  ceile- 
^**d  in  Samoa,  in  honour  of  Eros.* 

tLUMENaON  tmifiinav}  was  a  harbom:  duty 
■t  it  Petrsos,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
"^a,"  bad  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
*c°-'oiked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
••fitfiftieth,  or  two  per  cent,  which  was  levied  bn 
^e^nrts  and  imports ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
*«^ffro!,  or  otrilectors  of  lite  harbour  duty,  as 


ISbOn,  ni.,  p.  Ifil,  ti.  Taachnitz.)— t.  (Fwu.,  iii.,  tO,  4 
*^^>~i.  iyid.\Uim.,  Ekoa.,  c.  13.)— I.  (Strabo,  u.,  p.SM, 
Tnrte>.>-ft.  (AristKl.,  11.— Pmoa.,  iz^  2,  t  4.)— «.  (An*. 
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the  same  persons  as  the  vtvnjKoaroX&yot,  or  collect 
ors  of  the  nevnjKotrr^.    {Yid.  pENTXcosrt.) 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLOTIA  ('EXMna  or  "EXJ^A- 
Tia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in  hononr  fA 
Athena.' 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  cdebrated  in 
Crete,  in  hononr  of  Euro^a.  The  word  ViXarfy, 
#om  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Seleucus,*  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yards 
in  circumference,  w^iich  was  carried  about  in  tbe 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.* 

ELLTCH'NIUM  (iUiniov  :  Attic,  V^cX  « 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  snbstaDoes : 
I.  Principally  of  tow,  1.  e.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
{Slupa*) ;  3.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  ^pvav,  whence 
the  Attic  term  ■dpva^c 8.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (^X<M«f,  JivxvtTit*),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Sinn- 
Eards,  who  now  make  wicks  wT  the  deuder  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lycbnitts,  Lam.  C 
4.  of  Abbkstob. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sa'ia  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (i/ii&fia),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  fiame 
homed  all  night  upon  the  Kirface.*  There  can  be 
00  doubt  Uiat  viexs  were  original^  and  -ray  eoo- 
monly  used  in  tUa  manner.  It  waa  a  grot  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  containing  the  oQ  was 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  proper 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
roond  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  wicks  homed  in  it ;  and,  as  these  bdes  were 
called,  from  an  obrions  analogy,  /mercies  or  otf^u, 
literally,  noatrils  or  nozzles,*  thelamp  was  called  JSi- 
fmSof,  rptftv^oc,  or  TmX^toSof,  in  reference  to  ttie 
same  distmotion**  {Pdgmyxot  lueema").  •  In  an  ej^ 
gram  of  Callimachna,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapis 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  (rLwtn  fiiSats  icXadaum 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  pmone 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  Uie  oil  etther  hr 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  neeessaiy," 
or  by  poshing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  incrUBa 
the  flame."  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
bia  finger,  as  he  migbt  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vesseL  In  a  proper  lamptt  was  drawn 
oat  by  an  instrummt  contrived  fiir  the  purpose , 
"  Et  producit  mat  stapas  humore  carentes."**  The 
bronze  lamps  foand  va  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimea  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wide  (jiiK^ret,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  ram.** 

•ELMINS  or  HELMINS  ((Wf  or  IT^fuvf). 
"  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestii^ 
worms  in  s«ieral.  The  IJifuv;  itTiArtia  is  tbe  Ta- 
ma Uaa.  Theophrastus'*  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  conntries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Draetinadut^  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  oall  djswivnov,  and  the  translators  ctf 
the  Arabians  Yata  mnlnmna."^'  Thus  fer  Adams. 
"The  word  Eim»n#,"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 


I.  (Schol.  in  Find.,  01.,  liii,  «.— Athsn.,  xr.,  ^  «7a— Bty- 
Bol.  Rhf.,  •.  T.  '£XXMWf.)-4.  (*p.  Atlwn^  1.  c)-S.  (CMgpm 
HmtoIi.,  ud  E^iQol.  M».,  1.  T.  'EUwrro.)  -4.  (Flin.,  H.  N., 
xis.,  3.— bm.,  liii.,  3 ;  xliii.,  IT.)— 3.  (SchoL  in  Ariftcph.,  Nob., 
».>-•.  {Dio«oor.,  IM.— PUn.,  H.  K.,  xrr.,  74.)— 7.  (Conii, 
Bot.  M«r-.  »»-)— 8.  (Htred.,  ii.,  •».)-«.  (Ari«toiA.,  EoeUa.. 


— 14.  (Vi(j.,  Moret.,  n.)-15.  (Ari>t»h.,V*i5i.,«»-»l^Cia- 
Um^  FMr.,  47,  p.  48?  -d.  Emert^— AimL,  l>io«„  97«^Atm«. 
ASL  ^y~i£  (H/P-  ta.,  M.)-1T.  (Orien,  Ce  loo.  AAct, 
iv,  a».-idw%  AW«J^  V) 
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frequently  employed  hy  Hippoeretes  in  of  bis 
works,  and,  among  othen,  in  bis  GeoenU  Tteatise 
en  DiicaiM,  waa  mlied  by  him  to  ttwee  animala 
wUdi  an  at  pMoat  bwwtt  under  tha  deoominatioa 
of  MfuftMl  wrmf,  of  wbidi  be  waa  acquainted 
wMi  tot  a  aoull  nnmber  <tf  qieciee.  Aristotle  has 
eraptojed  it  in  the  same  nuumer,  as  well  as  jElian, 
etery  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  anbetanoea  whi«h 
•re  aaed  to  rid  d(W8  of  tbe  wonns  to  which  the; 
are  subject.  The  Latin  autfaon,  and  FUoy  among 
tbe  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  JwiiMch  to  the 
intestinal  woims,  and  have  rendered  tbe  ttiree  Oieek 
doMininations  (0k^/^,  eiXat,  and  l^ifuv^)  bj  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  wemuM,  from  which  it  has  haniened 
that  the  modems  hare  been  led  into  the  saniB  ooo- 
fusion  by  tbe  word  warm*,  which,  as  well  as  the 
-French  wturd  vert,  is  eridently  derivea  from  tbe 
Xatin."' 

•ELOPS  {Vu)i>\  a  speciee  of  hannlesa  Serpent 
mentioned  b;  Nicander.  Beloo  says  it  is  called  La- 
phiate  in  L«naos.* 

•EL'YMUS«Xtyior),aq)edesof  OrabL  Hie  EX- 
Mof  of  Hippocaatea  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  Ibe 
Famemm  Italic^mi  while  that  <tf  Dioecorides  is,  ae- 
oofdingtoteeDgel,theiWwnifiI(MOMMi.  Panic 
k  a  pbttt  orUie  millet  kind.* 

EMANCIPATIO  waa  an  act  bjr  which  the  pattia 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  c^tbe  parent, 
and  it  was  00  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  (nwneijMJM).  By  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Twelve  Ta- 
Ues  it  was  necessary  that  a  sw  should  be  soU 
three  times  in  order  to  be  leleaaed  fton  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  «Ht  jitn$.  In  the  eaae  of 
daogbten  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  snflU 
eient.  The  fotber  tranaflmed  the  son  by  the  tfxm 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
upon  which  he  retained  into  the  power  of  the  lather. 
Iliis  was  repeated,  and  with  Uie  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  waa  extinguished, 
but  the  son  waa  resdd  to  (he  parent,  who  then  man- 
umitted him,  and  so  acquired  the  ti^its  of  a  patron 
over  bis  emancipated  son,  yrbiicHx  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  pnrobaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  dear  and  satisfiujtory  view  of 
•roancipatio  is  given  by  a  Gennan  writer:  "The 
ria  potestas  oould  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
mannmiawio,  because  the  potria  poteatas  most  be 
viewed  as  an  in^eriom,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
ar^,  like  tbe  power  of  a  macter  over  his  uava 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
poteatas  was  extiDgoished  by  exercising  onoe  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  poeseased  of  seUing,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Coofonaably  to  this  fundamental 
pcuici^  the  nIeBBe  of  a  ehOd  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  elotiied  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
eSbcted  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potiBstas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  thongh  tbe  child  waa  not 
yet  fiee,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  mannmissio  was  neceasarUy  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  oider  that  the  proper 
oligeet  {rf*  the  emaneipatio  mi^  be  attained,  llis 
manumissio  must  take  place  onoe  or  thrioe,  aoowd- 
ing  to  circumstances.  la  the  ease  wiien  tbe  man- 
nminsio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  Ute  patria 
potestas,  tbe  mannmissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  manumissor,  whieb  ooo- 
•eqnenoes  00^  to  1^1^  to  tbe  emane^ating  puty. 
Aooovdini^,  it  was  neceasarr  to  pnmde  that  die 
deciaiTeniBnniniaaionahonldbemadebgrthe  enan- 
flipatiBg  pu^ ;  and  flir  that  reason,  a  rwcmne^tio, 


1.  <OiUhtfi  C«vin,  tcI.  xiiL,  p.  N.WL  fAduM,  ABmai., 
a.v.)-l.  (ThMvluM^H.P.,m,10^Dtom.iL,uih-^Ad- 


wbicft  preceded  tbe  Ibial  DMBundauo,  was  I  pot  fli 
tbe  ffflrm  of  emaodpatio.'" 

The  Icfal  effect  of  vmancipatwa  was  to  dinotn 
aH  the  ri^iu  of  agnalio.  Tie  pmra  emiacym 
became,  or  was  capable  irf'beeomB^,  a  paler  maS. 
iaa  {  and  all  the  previoosly  existing  relation  iAif- 
natio  between  tM  parent's  ftmiba  and  tbe  emuci- 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  rdatint 
gous  to  that  of  patron  and  freedmaa  was  foimed 
between  Oe  person  who  gave  tbe  find  eaiaseiia- 
tiott  and  Uie  diild,  so  that  if  the  fliild  diei  iriihNl 
ehildnn  «■  legal  bein,or  if  he  reqaircdatalgrw 
curator,  the  nj^ts  whidi  would  have  bdooged  to 
thefttherifbebad  not  emancipated  the  difld,ven 
sBcuied  to  him  aa  a  kind  of  patnnal  n^inent 
Ite  bad  taken  the  fvecBntitm  to  secure  to  ynadf 
tbe  final  manumission  of  tbe  child.  Aecsidii^, 
theAtberwMid  alw^  atvolate  ftraiwasc^- 
tie  from  the  pwehaser:  this  stipulattai  wu  ik 
pactum  fidueiB. 

Tbe  emsDcipated  child  could  not  take  inj  part 
of  bis  parent's  fvwertj  as  beres,  in  case  the  pveit 
died  intestate,  llus  rigour  ai  the  civil  law  (>ni 
wtpiitsftO  wis  modified  br  the  piMei'B  edirt. 
whiofa  pUoed  emancipated  ebiUien,  and  thoaevWi 
were  in  tbo  pnreot^  power  at  the  tine  of  luBdeill^ 
on  the  aame  fboting  ae  to  ■noeeeding  to  theiniM- 
tate  parent's  propn^. 

The  Emperor  Anastaains  fntrodooed  thepnctiw 
of  effecting  emancmation  by  an  imperial  raaipL' 
Justinian  enacted  tut  emawtiwition  ahonU  be  i 
footed  before  a  magiatrato;  aDdbyanedict(ixfAc- 
t9prmtoru\  the  puent  badaliil  tbe  same  ri^u 
the  pnverty  (&on«)  of  the  emancipated  pcnw  tint 
a  p^ron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedmaa.  Baths 
stUl  allowed,  what  was  pnrtiaUy  the  old  law,  a  b- 
ther  to  emancip^  a  grandsm  vrithoat  enuDc^a- 
ting  the  acn,  and  to  emanoqtate  the  son  w^koat 
emancipating  tbe  grandson,  or  to  emanctpaw  ihea 
tSL  Justinian,  also,*  did  not  allow  a  pueat  ti 
emancipate  a  diild  againat  hia  win,  though  it  Beeu 
that  this  mifl^t  be  done  b7  tbe  old  taw,  and  that  tte 
parent  migbt  so  destroy  all  the  aon's  rights  <d'agu- 

tiOQ. 

The  Emperor  Anastaains  allowed  an  eaiaDcipi- 
ted  child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  (xc  sialar,  wbicfa 
the  praator  bad  not  allowed;  and  Justinian  pnn 
emancipated  diild  in  all  respects  00  the  aaaie  tot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to 
Boocesaion.  , 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminatio,  ia 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  (ttrwiHi  cmm) 
into  wtiich  the  child  was  broogfat  1»  soch  act' 

EMANSOR.  (Fad.  DisnaTOB.) 

EMBA8  ii/itdf),  B  shoe  worn  by  men,*  wbiek  n 
frequently  menticmed  by  Aristophanes'  and  otba 
Greekwriters.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  doii 
commoD  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (eirtiii  in- 
Ahki*).  PdUux*  nays  that  it  was  invented  hj  ^ 
liiractans,  and  that  it  waa  like  tbe  low  cothannn- 
The  tfMc  was  also  worn  by  tbe  BasotiaiB^** 
[ffobably  in  other  parts  of  Qieeoe." 

EMBATEIA  {^rela}.  In  Attic  law  this  wod 
(like  tbe  correspond  ins  En^ish  one,  tmtn/)  was  used 
to  denote  a  formal  tucing  poeseesion  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
him  1^  his  lather^  be  was  aaid  ift6artita,  tt  ^oM* 

1.  (TlBUiUnMr,  ZritMdaift,  ii.,  130:  " Tm  dra  famt* <1* 
BbnimiMKi  pta  Tindietmm  and  der  BBanoip«tio.">-^  (CM^ 
vL,  IS.)—!.  (Cod.  TuL,  tit.  49,  4  (Nor.,  80,  c 

(Gaiw,  L,  in,  Ac^Dig.  1,  tit.  T.— Cod.  tI-  tit.  IT,  >.  IS;  tm.. 
tit.  40, «.  ft.~lBrt.,  i.,  liu  II  {  iiL,  tit.  S.— KAm>,  UabeisfU. 
*<u  p.  178.)-».  (SnidM,  ■.  ».)— 7.  (Eqnit.,  BlI,  988.  8Tt- 
Zaei,  114,  8B0,  *e.}-«.  (PoUia,  Ombu,  89.--C(«>P«* 
farah  l>t  DiOM.  Hand.,  &>-•.  a  «>-M- (W',  it 
—11.  (BNte,  Chstttla^  tlU 
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■rtjcnmyAs,  tad  thereapmk  he  beeuM  aeutt^ 
m  fmtmt  of  Iib  iolkeritaiioa  If  any  one  di»- 
Wbeilw  ■  tbe  e^foyment  fff  thu  prope^,  witli 
u  bMm  to  dia(Nite  the  title,  be  might  maintain 
aiie(ioaofqectmeiit,{{MAfrdijcf.  Beforeentry 
be  mU  BOt  laMntaio  audi  actiotL  'Efo^f  ia  fmu 
i^lAm,  aa  old  word,  aigoifying  to  eject  The  sop- 
pud  ^eetMBBt,  for  vhieh  the  aetioa  was  brought, 
m  a  tarn  fonnaiity.  The  defendant,  after  the 
fiuttiirs  oAt,  came  and  turned  Um  off,  i(vytv 
Tis  rk-  proceeding  (caOed  kfayuyif)  took 
ptueqiuet^iiiidinthepresenaeofwitiiessea;  the 
^efodaat  then  toeame  a  wrong-doM-,  and  the  plain- 
liffwaa  ii  i  eoaditioa  to  try  the  right. 

AS  ikiiwaBa  rdiet  of  aneieBt  timea,  when,  be- 
fae  write  «adpieadiD|^awU>ther  regular  prooeaa- 
M  weie  tanaaed,  parties  adopted  a  radar  method, 
aid  took  tbehw  into  their  own  hands.  There  waa 
tea  aa  aeial  ooater,  aeocnnpanied  often  with  vio- 
knee  aad  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
BtiKwn^  wiB  not  on^  respoDaiUe  to  the  party 
i^ueitatwaaalao  paniahaUe  aa  «  potdio  ofibod- 
R  AIUrwaid,iBtbeeomeftfct^ltntion,Tiident 
laeiM  beeaaa  saeleaa,  and  were  dfsooMtimiBd ; 
^  Ike  eaoBony  of  eijecting  was  still  kept  ap  aa  a 
film  oT  law,  ttemg  deoned  by  lawyera  a  neceasary 
£>on]alioa  of  tbe  ■obaeqaent  legal  proceaa.  Thna 
tt  Roae,  B  Um  earlier  timee,  one  party  need  to 
tamiBM  Uw  other  by  tbe  worda  "  ex  pure  U  awMifai 
MMta  flM^"  to  go  with  him  to  the  land  in  dia- 
pde,  Ml  (ia  the  preaoioe  of  the  prstor  and  otbert) 
ma  hii  oat  ^  force.  Afterward  this  waa  ehan- 
ato  tbe  i^mbfriical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
eutb  opiB  the  land,  which  tiie  peraon  who  brdce 
iotiailed  that  he  claimed  a  ri^  to  deal  with  the 
W  M  be  pleaaed.  We  nuy  obaarre,  alao,  that 
■KEn^aetkMi  oi  tgfieuawi  in  thia  raapect  re- 
wnWei  tbe  AtbeniaR,  that,  although  an  tntry  by 
Ae  iibiatia;  and  an  oiuter  of  him  by  the  defendant 
ire  aipposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  cooaider- 
ed  oeceaiaiy  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  aary 
ind  «ricr  are  mere  fictiooa  of  law. 

llieae  proceedings  1^  eDtn,  ouater,  Ac.,  took 
Iheeabo  at  Athena  in  eaae  of  reaistance  to  aa  ex- 
when  the  defendant,  rtfuaing  to  give  ap 
Ik  bad  or  dw  dmitel  atUodged,  or  to  pay  tbe  dam- 
■C^mtided  to  the  ^aiatiff  by  tbe  appomted  time, 
iH  tHa  beng  vxep^txpot,  i.  e.,  the  time  having  ex- 
plied  b;  yAmb  be  waa  bound  to  aatiafy  tbe  judg- 
ment, tbe  plutiff  proceeded  to  aatisiy  himaelf  1^ 
■tmedfOs  defendnnfa  lands.  •  Thia  be  oertain^ 
J^V^d^  if  theie  were  no  gooda  to  levy  upon ; 
l*"!^  vWther  it  was  lawM  in  all  caaea  does  not 
■n>^|r.  Tbe  Athenian  lawa  bad  made  no  proviaion 
to  pouiBg  the  party  who  aaeeeeded  in  poaseaaktn 

■  bi*  ;  be  waa,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
*^  hinaelC  without  the  aid  of  a  miniaterial  of- 
■'^or  any  other  peraon.  If,  in  doing  so,  be  ea- 
^■■md  omoaition.  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
Be  ^Aff  Act,  which  (if  Uie  sutiject-matter  waa 
«n)  most  hare  been  grounded  upon  bis  own  pie- 

eolry.   The  action  oonid  be  brought  agamst 
one  who  impeded  him  in  hia  endearoar  to  get 
r"*W)aa,  aa  well  aa  aninat  the'party  to  the  rar- 
f^nL  The  eanae of ueoKiathenea  aguoat  One- 
J^"**'  I'Bi>'>'>"*b>i>M  harii^  reeoTMed  d 
^^aa  egainat  Aphobua,  proceeded  to  take  his 
wv  ii  eteeoUon.   Oaetor  claimed  them  aa  mort- 
PSK,  aad  tamed  him  out  (if^cp),  whereupon  De- 
f"^*aet,  eontendiag  Aat  the  mortgage  waa  col- 
Hd  ftaodalent,  broogfat  the  IfotfXvr  <f<^ 
">na«aM  dicv  «pdr  "Ot^npa,  beeanae  tbe  pro- 
<<en|  ia  la  m,  aM  eMIateral  to  another  object, 
™w4aB  a  direct  edntrorei^  between  the  partiea 

■  tbe  eiaee.  The  eenaegoence  to  tbe  defendant, 
Bhe  M  ift  the  aedta  flf^JaotiBNit*  waa,  that  <be- 


aidea  hia  lialnli^  to  the  plaintiff)  be  waa,  aa  a  pi^ 
lio  o^nder,  eondenmed  to  pay  to  tbe  treaaor  a 
sum  equal  to -the  damages,  or  to  the  nine  of  the 

properly  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  confal  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  tbe  party),  he  became, 
aa  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  infUa* 
EMBLE'MA  {IptX^fia,  Iftirai^),  an  inlaid  orna- 
ment. The  art  of  inlaying  H  rirmi  fy*aumK^) 
waa  employed  in  producing  beaotiml  worka  of  two 
deacriptiona,  viz. :  Ist,  Ttoae  which  reaembW  our 
marquetry,  boole,  and  Florentine  mosaica ;  and,  Sdly, 
those  in  which  crusts  (enuta),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  soifaoe  of  toss^  or  other  pieces  of  Air- 
nitnre. 

To  prodactiona  of  the  fermer  daaa  we  may  refa- 
all  attempts  to  adorn  tbe  walls  and  floora  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animala,  or  with  any 
othfn-  dcTicea  expresaed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
tbe  insertion  of  Tarionaly-odoured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  poliahed  ao  aa  to  he  broogfat 
to  a  plain  surftce.  To  aoch  mosaica  LnoiUna  al- 
hidea*  when  be  compares  tbe  wdl-conneetad  worda 
of  a  skillu]  ointor  to  the  small  pieces  (Ugaenla) 
whidi  compose  tbe  "  enilema  vermieulaium*'  of  an 
ornamental  parement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  theae 
deeerations  for  the  walla  of  apartments  had  become 
TCiy  fairiiionable.*  Seneca  makea  mention  of  su- 
rer inlaid  with  gold  among  tiie  luxuries  (tfUa  d^.* 

{Vid.  CBaTSIKDBTA.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  {datea  which  Verres  obtained  by  Tiolenoe 
firom  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  tha 
emblems  for  tbe  purpose  of  having  them  aet  in  gold 
instead  of  ailver.*  Theae  roust  have  been  riveted 
with  naila,  or  in  anne  other  wqr.  llier  were  reek- 
oned  exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  flnt-rate  art- 
ists, and  aome  of  tbem  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  end  house- 
hold gods  of  the  proprietOTB,  Athennus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vaaes,^  distinguishes  between 
tbe  emblems  in  haa-rdief  (iip£<nwa)  wbidi  a^med 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  veaad,  and  the  figoiea  In 
high  rdUef  (wepi^aM)  rrmpmwAn  COa)  ■vrmk  wen 
[daoed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whoae  boalneaB 
was  to  make  works  ornameitted  wMi  emMema,  waa 
called  "  crostarius."* 

EME'RITI  waa  tbe  name  given  to  those  Roman 
aoMiera  who  bad  aerved  oat  their  time,  and  bad  ex- 
emption  (Mcafw)  irom  military  aervioe.  The  usual 
time  of  Bonriee  waa  twenty  yeara  fi>r  the  legionary 
sddiera,  and  sixteen  for  the  pnetoriana.*  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both- 
Dion  Cassius**  states  that  it  waa  arranged  by  An< 
gustus  that  a  prKtorian  ahould  receive  6000  drecb- 
mte  {90,000  aeateroea),  uid  a  legionary  8000  (1S,000 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  tbe  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
puke  mUitut  eommeia,"  eommoia  muaiomtm,"  and 
alao  emeritum.^*  ' 

EMETIITUM.   {Vii.  EwaBiTi.) 

EMISSA'RIUM,  an  artificial  diannel  formed  to 
carry  off  any  atagnant  body  of  water  (unit  ojm 
emitttfHr),  like  the  aloieea  in  modein  nae.*' 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  insenoity.  Remains 
stiU  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Traaimene,  Albano, 


1.  (Mbmt,  An.  Proc.,  p.  S71.  W,  7«a.>-4  (Athwuiu,  xL, 
70,  p.  468.)— a.  (ap.  CIcm  D*  <)i*t.,  iii.,  4S.)— 4.  <H.  N.,  im., 
1.)— S.  (Bpirt.,5.)— «.  (Uic.,  K.Vmt.,  it.,  17.  «-«.)— 7.  (T, 
SO,  p.  I0D.>-8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ziriU.,  (Dta  CaM.,  i*, 

M^TmHI..  Ana.,  i..  78.)- 10.  <l.  c.)— 11.  (8»»t.,  Ca].,44.>— 
It.  (Saat.,  Titell.,  15.)— IS.  (Snet.,  Cal.,  44.)— U.  (Dir.  4V,  th. 
ia,a.S,48,ia:i.a,t  1.—YU.  Liniiu,  Snmnw  wl  Tant, 
Amb.,  17.}— U.  (F^  H.  »^  znili.,  ai^-Cie.  ad  F»m-,  xtU 
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Nemi,  and  Fncino  were  all  drained  bj  means  of 
emittana,  the  last  of  which  is  stiU  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  haTin;  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  iH'esent  King  oT  Naples.  Jdlias  Cesar  is 
■aid  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
doas  UDdeitaking/  which  was  carried  into  efhd  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.* 

The  following  account  of  the  woits,  from  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the  lake, 
including  the  bays  and  promontoriea,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emiseary,  which 
.lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Rtr- 
er  Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  eroi^ed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.*  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tonnd  ia  caiiied 
under  a  roonntain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tom  of  rocky  formation  (camelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
eiy  inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
nmaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
□mob  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  PerpendiMiIar  openings  ipHiei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distanoea  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  di8(^arged ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lateral  shafts  (cuniadi),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themsdves  into  two  branches,  one  above-  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
devation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
oat.  Tbeir  (rtiject  was  to  enaUe  the  prodigious 
multitnde  of  80,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tiona  at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
smne  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  tvro  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
ed the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
irtiioh  were  iriaced  the  sluices  [epUumam).  The 
nonUi  of  \hB  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  oonstraoUon  the  works  of  the  Clandian 
•qusdiiot   That  throni^  which  the  waters  dis- 


charged themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  smfde, 
and  is  represented  in  tite  preceding  woodenL  Ttke 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  sad  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  cone- 
qiietttly,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut  ■  The  nml 
aperture  above  the  embooehore  is  me  of  the  end- 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  rehii- 
quished  soon  after  the  death  of  CbadioB,  eitixi 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  word*  of  Flio;' 
seem  to  impij,  or  by  ne^ect ;  for  it  wae  reopened 
by  Hadrian.* 

EHHHNOl  AIEAI  (bift^i  were  nitt 

which  were  not  allowea  to  be  pending  abore  t 
mouth.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  tiO  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  Tereoue, 
in  which  it  was  prtqMJsed  that  a  more  rapid  pnf- 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  Boito,'  m  i 
appears  to  have  been  first  establi^ed  in  ifae  line 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  eobjects  vbieh 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  Dot 
important  were  disputes  respecting  cnnmerce 
ir^uco!  d/«at*X  wiuch  were  heard  during  tbe  nx 
vrinter numUia  from  BoedromitHi  to  Mao7duon,ao 
that  tbe  merchants  might  qukUy  obtain  theii  rigbu 
and  sail  away  ;*  by  which  we  are  not  to  andnsuitd. 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  pntncud 
through  this  whole  time,  bat  it  was  oecfssary  that 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.' 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (/leraAAini  im] 
w«re  also  luftnvoi  SUat the  object,  as  BoeU  le- 
marks,'  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  propneta  ! 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  fiom  bis  bosinen.  , 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  j 
voi"  (vid.  Ekanoi)  ;  and  PoUuz"  inelades  io  tlie  | 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  ! 
Harpocration  and  Suidas. 

•EMP1:TRUM  {IftireTpov),  a  plant,  sboot  rtidi 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  St^ensiod 
HanJouin  call  it  Perce-vierrt ;  but  if  by  it  they  mean 
the  Akhemilla  orvenM  of  Hooker,  which  is  ofieo  I 
called  Perce-pierre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char-  j 
acters,  according  to  Adams,  are  by  do  meaos  mH-  \ 
ble  to  the  i/tirtTpov  of  Dioecorides.  The  conjeclun 
of  Caesalpinns,  which  Sprengel  ad(^  namely,  iim 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsoitt,  is,  according  to  iheaM  | 
writer,  much  more  probable.   Tie,  howerer,  de-  ! 
dares  against  this  opinion  vrithont  jiving  any 
in  its  {dace.    Pliny         of  it,  "Awefm,  fin 
nottri  caleifragojn  Mcmt,^  &e.,  identifyiiv  it  «m 
the  Calfifraga}*  • 

EMPHROU'ROI  {lft^poi\  from  fjoepo, «  , 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  daring  w  : 
period  in  which  tb^  were  liable  to  mihtaryscrrice-  ; 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  msn- 
hood  (il^'         that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  coala  nc* 
go  oat  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the  j 
authorities.** 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (^tfirewnf,  literally,  m  "Bi- 
idanting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  jifxt  of  lu" 
that  ia  the  {voperty  of  another :  the  ri^t  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cnltivate  it,  and  treat  it  as 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  ana 
paying  a  fixed  sum  (canwi,  peiuio,  reiitiu)  W  ™ 
owner  {deodnua)  at  fixed  times.  The  ririit  ia  wum- 
ed  on  contract  between  the  oimer  and  the  lessee 


I.  (SnaL,  Jul.,  44.)— S.  (TBoit.,  Ann.,  xji.,  97.)— S.  (Snet., 
awd.,  M.— Ccnpw*  riiD.,  H.      uni.,  M,  \  110 
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fB^rMandtfae  Imd  to  called  agar  Teetigalls 
creiqibTteiiticarins.  It  was  long  doobted  whether 
this  wu  t  contract  of  bt^iBg  and  seUhig,  or  of  let- 
ting and  Itiimg,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
ie&BAe  character,  and  the  distinotiTe  name  of  eon* 
Incto  envhrteiilicariiiB. 

ne  Agar  VeetiMdia  n  flnt  diatin^  mentioaed 
ihmi  the  tinio  «f  Hadiiai,  and  the  tem  la  applied 
to  buds  wtudi  were  leased  hj  the  RoniaD  st^  by 
loms,  by  ndeaiistical  oorporationB,  and  by  the 
Tfstal  TirgiDa.  In  the  Digest  menti(m  only  ia  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  tt\em 
inta  sgii  Teetlgales  and  oonTectigalea,  according  aa 
ibe  teaKwn  pstpettial  or  not ;  bat  to  dtiier  case 
tbeleiseehadaieal  Mtkm  iittUU  tn  ram  aeito)  for 
the  prolectiOB  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

Tie  tens  fiDphyteasis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Fredia  EiD]diyteutica  are  also  freqoently  men- 
tiaed  ia  the  Tbeodosian  and  Jostintan  Codes,  but 
ttqr  an  dialiDgBidied  from  the  agii  vectiffaleB. 
Minin,  bowerer,  pot  the  empbyteasia  and  the 
igerfeetigdia on  the  same  footing;  andinthecaae 
«r  ID  emiiiyteDsia  (whether  the  trasor  was  a  e<Ha- 
mraiij  or  an  indiTidualX  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  suae  as  ia  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  eamhrtensis  was  not  ownership :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  m^Pad  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguiabed 
tattbeQwnaCdomittua).  Tettheoccnpierof  the 
aianctigalis  aad  the  emphyteata  had  a  juristical 
futnM;  8  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
pbioed  by  Sangny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
pliBvufinmed  on  the  anak^  oT  the  ager  publi- 
oa,  aad  ifaoogh  there  were  many  differences  be- 
twen  them,  there  was  nothing  incoouatent  in  the 
xxn  of  possesafon,  as  antlM  to  ike  pnUie  land, 
kmg  tnaifened  to  the  ager  veetigaBs  aa  a  modified 
fccm  c^Qk  ager  pablicos. 

"Dua^  the  em^ytenta  had  not  the  ownership 
iC  the  land,  he  bad  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
wjfTraeot  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
nenti  limiting  hia  ric^t.  He  coatd  sell  bis  interest 
a  Ike  laid  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
kid  Oe  power  of  ^loosing  wbeAer  be  wouW  bay 
ihebad  at  the  price  which  the  porchaser  was  will- 
i^iopve.  But  the  lessee  eoidd  not  aedl  his  inter- 
nt  to  a  penoo  who  was  imable  to  maintain  the 
inpnty  in  good  conditiim.  The  lessee  was  bound 
O  jar  a&  the  paUu;  cha^:ea  and  burdens  which 
U  OB  tas  land,  to  imiROTe'the  property,  or, 
It  leatt,sot  to  deteriorate  it,  ud  to  pay  tbe  rent 
''^'''■'tT  In  case  of*the  lessee's  interest  being 
'""sferoJ  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
01 nine  of  the  property,  when  tbe  nature  of  the 
t'^Qtla  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
iHe  to  Ibe  owner  on  the  admisaion  of  the  emphy- 
j*<a,  and  which,  as  a  general  role,  was  payable 
™-  The  beredes  of  the  enqdiytenta  were  not  lia- 
Ktonehpiyiiient 

iV  oii^  (rf*  the  Emphytenaje,  as  already  stated, 
**  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
^tbe  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
nt  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
*_^aded  on  prescription. 

The  light  of  the  emphyteata  mi|M  cease  in  aer- 
^vays:  byenrrender  to  the  domlntia,  orbjr  dy- 
■Ewiikoot  heira,  in  which  ease  the  emidiytenBis 
[Wrted  to  the  owner.   He  might  also  lose  his  right 

ijwng  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  bis  rent 
«i«piiblic  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
pamation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  Sus. 
^Mfccaaea  tbe  diHninus  could  take  legal  measares 
"'i^eneriBg  the  posaeasion.* 

EMPnuoi  CB^eyaraf),  an  ancient  medical  aect, 

^.|P»-t,*»-».^CoJ.*,tit.  «.— MOUMtbnioh,  Doetriu 


BO  called  from  the  word  tfimtpia,  beeatise  they  pro- 
fessed to  derire  their  knowledge  from  ex^eneiut 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dogmatici.  (Fid.  DooiuTici.)  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philimis  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  foDDders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  aignments  by  which  the  Dtttmatid 
supported  their  ojanions,  as  amnmed  np  by  Celsna.* 
are  given  tmder  that  head ;  those  of  the  Empiria 
are  Uina  stated  by  the  satne  author:  "  On  the  other 
hand,  thoae  who,  fitHn  experience,  atyled  themsetves 
Empiiici,  admit,  indeed,  tbe  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  acUona  to  be  frDitleaa,  becauae 
Nature  ia  incomprehenaible.  And  that  theae  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  {diilosophers  or  phjraiciana  themselves  ; 
for  why  sb<Hild  one  believe  Hij^MKratea  rather  than 
HerophHaal  or  wb;r  bin  rather  than  Aaelepiadea  Y 
That  if  a  man  indinea  to  detennine  his  jodgmeat 
by  reasons  asaigned,  the  reasons  of  each  orthnn 
seem  not  improbable ;  if  by  cnres,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  ei^er  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philoeqihera  nnut  be  allowed  to  be  tbe  greatest 
[diyaidaDS,  If  reasoning  could  make  them  so;  where- 
as it  appeara  that  tbey  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  dcQl  in  ^e  art  of  heding.  Theysay.also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the' 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  ia  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  io  Gaol.  That 
if  the  canaea  ot  diatenmera  were  the  aame  in  aU  pto- 
ces,  the  same  remedies  oogfat  to  be  used  everj- 
where.  That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (ot  ophthalmia)  or  a 
woimd  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  doea 
not  ai^tear  from  them :  Uiat  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  tbe 
other,  whicb  ia  itself  obacm«.  Seeing,  then,  thia 
last  is  uncertain  and  inctanprebenaible,  it  is  moch 
better  to  seek  relief  from  Maage  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  coring  has  taught  us,  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
kA  ia  qnalified  for  hia  business  by  reaaoning,  but 
^acUcfr  And  that  these  dtsqniaitiona  have  no 
connexion  with  medieiner  may  be  inferred  from  thia 
plain  fact,  that  pl^cians,  whose  opinions  in  these 
matters  have  been  direeUy  opposite  to  one  another, 
have,  notwithstanding,  eqtially  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  h^h  -,  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  frtnn  the  occult  causes  or  the  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi* 
ments.  according  as  diey  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  dedae«l  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  phyaiciana, 
some^  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  iramediatdy  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
diaOTOer  of  those  who  bad  Gained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  dso  sane,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  f^er,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  ana  that  uose  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
fdentifully.  These  and  the  like  io^nces  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  abservedattentivdy  irtkat 
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BBlbod  gCBorilr  iMwend  belt,  nd  altoimd  be* 

fM toptweril>ethie«MDeU>UtBMok.  Tbattbiiwu 
IM  liM  of  the  ait  of  nwdkuiw,  whkdi,  by  the  fretpeBt 
veoorec;  of  eoae  ud  the  deilh  of  oUien,  diatiin 
|bMmb  what  la  panieioaa  fkem  what  ii  a^tary; 
and  that,  when  the  remedtaa  were  fiDond,  iDMi  began 
to  diaooarae  aboattbefeaaooB  of  them.  ThatoMd- 
ieiae  was  net  inrealed  in  eoaeeqaoMX  at  their  rea- 
aoDtBf,  but  that  thewrwee  sought  for  after  the  die- 
fxiTerr  of  medicine.  The;  ask,  too,  whether  reaaoo 
preaeribes  the  same  as  experieoce,  or  aomethiin 
dillemt:  U*  the  aame,  fb«r  late  it  to  be  needleas; 
if  dillbreitf,  uiadiieroaa.  That  at  first,  howerer, 
there  was  a  neoeeaity  for  "•■""'rg  remedies  with 
the  greateet  accoracy,  bat  now  they  are  saffictently 
ascertaioed;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  aoy 
new  kind  of  diaeaae,  nor  want  any  new  method  fi 
oan.  That  if  aone  uokiiowD  distonper  sboold  oc- 
enr,  the  pl^aioiBa  woidd  aot  therefore  be  obliged  to 
hare  feeeaiae  to  the  oooolt  thin|[8,  but. he  wonM 
presenUy  aee  to  what  distempar  tt  is  meet  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  rrawdiBB  like  to  those  whim 
bave  often  been  suocessfiil  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resenblanoe  between  them  would  find  some 
proiier  cots.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  jndgipeot 
■  Bot  Beoasaaiy  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  im- 
tioaal  aaiBial  is  oqnble  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  eonlectoree  which  relate  to  the  ooeoU 
thiags  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  vbat 
oanaes,  but  what  remoTee  a  distemper ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distriboticMi  is 
-peribrmed,  but  what  is  easieet  distributed :  whether 
concoction  fitils  from  this  eause  or  that,  or  vlwther 
it  be  [Hi^wriy  a  ooncoctimi,  or  only  a  distributiim ; 
Dor  are  we  to  iuioire  how  we  breathe,  bat  what  re- 
lieves a  dilBealt  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motioD  in  the  arteries,  bat  what  each 
kiod  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
koowD  I7  ezperieocei  that  in  all  diumtes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  oa  both  sides,  and, 
theralbrc^geniiu  and  eloqaeiiee  obtain  the  vietoiy  in 
the  dispute;  but  diseases  are  cored,  not  by  dogoeiiee, 
but  by  raniedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  withoitt  uqr 
eloqueooe  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discOTered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
macfa  greater  physician  than  one  who  baa  oultiTated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  aneriaDoe.  That 
these  thinsB,  however,  whidi  have  been  mentioDed 
areonlyiatei  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cot 
open  the  abdomen  and  prccordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  (rf* 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  ofdoing  it  in  the  moalhonid  manner;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  ODotidered  that  aone  of  thoae  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  moob  baibatity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  eroelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  snHwtbness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  woonded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  hare  suffered  00  external  vidence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief;  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigne, 
aad  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disor&ra, 
which  makes  it  much  more  probable  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severeat 
Wounds  and  mangling.  And  Uiat  nothing  can  be 
more  ridieuloua  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  fai  a  ^^ring  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  aa  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  that  the  abdomeo,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  resetted  the  prvcordia,  and  the 
banaveree  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, dividea  the  upper  ftom  tite  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  GreBks  ia  called  the  diaphragm— d(^iff>a}?»;^ 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  pns- 
40S 


oordia  and  tB  thevisofln  nerer  osdm  to  Ae  view 
of  the  butchering  jdiyaiinan  tiO  the  man  iideadi 
aad  tlwymost  necesaarilyai^ear  as  those  eftdnl 
person,  and  not  as  tbtty  w«e  whits  he  lived;  ui 
thusihepli}aioiuMiiaoB^thso|voniiai^oriflir- 
dering  a  man  cnuw,  and  not  of  obsnviagvbitse 
theappeannoeaofnieviMMninativiDgpenaa.  Ii; 
however,  then  ean  be  anytliing  whkh  can  be  ob- 
served in  a  penon  that  yet  brndies,  disDce  ofteo 
throws  it  in  the  wa^  of  audi  as  practise  the  beiiioi 
art;  for ti>at  somettmes  a  gladiatw  ontbeitige,i 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  bn^  by  robton, 
ia  BO  womidad  that  aonw  intenal  part,  difl^t  ig 
difibrent  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view;  niikm 
8  prudent  phy^iao  ibids  their  utoation,  poatio^ 
order,  figore,  and  the  other  particulars  be  wnb  to 
know,  not  by  pmpetratfog  murder,  bat  by  attaopti^ 
togive  health;  and  leanw  by  compassion  that  «Wi 
othen  had  diaoovered  by  horrid  oinlty.  Hat  fa 
theae  leaaona  it  la  not  neoesaaiy  to  laeraiteena  ded 
bodies :  wbieb,  though  not  craeit  yet  may  be  Add- 
ing to  the  eight,  aince  moot  thia^  are  djfleFCOt  in 
drad bodies;  andeveo  thedreasin^ofvnnBdidKwi 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  hving."* 

Sotik  were  the  aigoments  by  wliidi  they  rappnt- 
ed  their  opinionB  in  ikvoor  of  «ipflriaie&  of  irtotk 
they  reckoned  thme  aorta,  via. :  Otwn^  (rip*- 
0tf)  or  Amtnptif  iabni>ia),  Hutmy  (mifia\  mi 
AmUogjl,  at  uu  n^atUulion  of  a  MmItr£Uiu'(i  rw 
ifioiov  fitritoctf),  which  they  called  "  the  "nipod «( 
Medieine"(r^Tptir«Iar4clorpM$f^.  llieypTethe 
name  of  Obunatum  or  Auteuty  to  that  wludi  bd 
been  noiioed  by  eaidi  indiridnl  fiir  \amM  whle 
watdiiag  what  took  place  in  tlw  eoane  of  m  Ofawft 
and  waa  the  result  of  bis  own  remarks  on  the  Kps 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  alsoontheiesnttof 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  calM 
HiMtory  was  a  odlection  of  obeervaticma  made 
others,  and  afterward  pot  in  vnitmg.  An^,  or 
tkt  nftffiMwii  ^  OM  Mmg  for  auAir,  WH 
tbev  had  reooorse  to  when  tbsy  had  to  treat  a  oe* 
malady,  and  ooold  not  nofit  either  by  thor  own  ei- 
peiieooe  or  tliat  of  others.  In  these  and  eimitai 
eases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatmsnt,!?  ood- 
paring  the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  nwst 
resei^tled  it.  Their  opioioDa  may  be  found  at  nttt- 
er  length  in  Le  Qlere'a  or  SpmngeTs  HiBtoiyot  Med- 
ioioe.  The  latter  remaite  that  "their  principi* 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofb  of  thnr  great  sigi- 
cit^  and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  wen  mm 
animated  by  tbe  true  geniiu  of  medicine  ihto  tte 
greater  part  of  their  predeoesetm,  who  had  pif» 
themselves  up  to  vagne  theories."  Howeter,  tbeir 
rejection  of  Anatimiy,  Fhysiok)gy,  and  Pithoki|r« 
usdeaa  studies,  would,  of  oouise  (at  leaat  ia 
<^nion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  tbor  em 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  expH- 
imentalists,  though  it  mast  not  be  denied  that  ■»■ 
teria  medica  is  iiwebted  to  them  for  the  diSDomy' 
the  pnmerties  of  many  valuable  drags. 

Besides  Phflinna,  the  nantea  of  flw  fcOonf 
^ysiciana  erf"  this  seet  have  been  preserved:  Sen> 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus*  to  have  been  tbeir 
foaodn,  ApoUonius,*  Glaucias,*  HenclideB  of  Ti- 
rentum,*  Baochiua  of  Tanagra,  Zeiucis,^  Mesodotoi 
of  Nicomedia,'  Theodaa  or  Theudas  of  Laodicea,* 
Sextns,'*  DionysioB."  Crito,"  Uerodi^  of  TiniUi 
Satnminua,"  Callioles,  Diodoma,  ioreBB."XKliii> 
on,"  Philipipus,  Marcellus,  and  PUnioa  Tderianv- 


1.  (FntvoiVi  tnuwlttita.)  — S.  (Odan,  De  SafaSew 
MS.lB,p.W.>-«  (D*  Madid.,  la  PiMbt.>--4.(Md.)-S.(>M4 
— «.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (Oalat^  CnUMSt.  m  Afbm.  mpta^  M 
Ktiil.,  p.  in,  ad  KOhB.}— 6.  (Dkf.  LMit^tx,  19,  MCt.f.t 
111).)-*.  (Bid.)— 10.  (IWd.)— Il.TOtlMi,  D"  M«lie»-.  •» 
kiM.T..  7.)— U.  (tA,,  De  goMnr.  Smpa.y-U.  (Diat.  If 
mt.,  1.  o.V-14.  (Oaten,  Da  MathTUad.,  ii.,  7,  p.  M1>-^S- 
Da  aijqi  HadwMB.  M,  ^  SH^ 
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ENDEIZId. 


Wilh  reapeet  to  Baeduns,  bowerer.  It  aboold  be 
Bwottawd,  thai  KohD>  oonsiden  tbs  pamw  in 
Gaiea,wbieh  seemi  lo  cUss  him  among  the  Empir- 
id,  to  he  ennqA.  None  of  these  have  left  ai^ 
vntebtkiDd  them  except  Sextns,  MarceUo8,and 
Fliniui  Talenanos,  a  few  of  whose  writiogs  are 
■till  extaoL  Hie  sect  existed  a  loofftime,  as  Har- 
cellu  liTod  to  the  footth  ceatixrj  A  J). ;  it  appean 
■bo  to  have  r™*-**"™*  its  Tqntattoa  as  long  as  its 
iDMiibeis  lenHwed  trae  to  tb^  cnginal  principtes ; 
and  it  was  onty  when  they  began  to  sabstitote  ig- 
DMUt  and  iiifiscnniinate  experiments  tar  ratimal 
md  philoM|ilucalobeerTation  that  the  word  Etniric 
nok  iatoatennof  rqwoaeh.  A  parallel  baa  been 
drawn  between  the  Worst  part  of  t)ie  sjsteot  of  the 
aaeient  Bmpaki  and  the  modern  HomBPopstbiBts 
by  Franc.  Fad.  Kisken,  in  an  inangnral  diasertation 
ntUed  "  Flubios  et  Hatoemannus,  aea  Teteria 
Secte  EmptricM  ctun  Hodiema  Secta  Homceopa- 
thka  CoraiiBratio,"  8to,  Berol,  1681,  p.  88. 

*£MPIS  (i/ticit),  a  specie*  of  insect,  often  oon- 
fainded  with  the  XM^,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
die  tenn  is  mm  {m^Mrly  applicable  to  certain  spe- 
tmfdT^ida,  *<Tbe71^iiiacii/tn/«niitf,"obserres 
Adams,  "ia  very  liira  the  gnat;  it  woold,  then,  ap- 
pear to  eorresptHid  to  the  bet^  of  the  Greeks."* 

EMFORICAI  DICAI  (iftwopual  dfuu).  (Fid. 
£)iroii(m.) 

EMPCnilUH  (ri  lfar6pwv\  a  place  for  wboieeaie 
trade  iacaminodities  earned  bj  sea.  The  name  is 
aomrtiaes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  hnt  it  prop- 
erly sigaiieB  only  a  particular  {dace  in  aooh  a  town. 
Thst  Amphitryo  says  that  be  bad  looked  for  a  per- 

vifara, 

h  mtHeixiMf  m  AMsfrmir,  tipud  —mto  «djf  ««- 

er«f."» 

The  word  is  derired  from  fanropof,  which  signifies 
in  Homer  a  parson  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
Atp  bdooftng  to  another  person  ;*  bat  in  later 
"wnen  it  aigniiies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  difl&s  from  m&k^Xot,  the  letafl  dealer,  in 
Ihtt  it  ia  q^lied  to  the  merdianl  who  carries  on 
eoBuneree  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  x&it^- 
So^pordtases  his  gooSa  from  the  (ftTtopoc,  and  retails 
than  in  the  market-place  (fi  06  xan^lmif  koXo^uv 
mt  vpoc  iiviiy  re  xai  npQaiv  itoKovo&vraf,  lAoufU- 
*M(  tv  ifwpf,  Tovf  a  s-Aot^mc  trl  rdf  it6i»tf  Ifiiro- 

AiAOens,  it  is  said*  that  thne  were  two  kinds 
nf  enpnii,  oiM  for  An«igners  and  the  othor  for 
aatiTes  (fnuoy  and  iorucov),  but  thia  q>peaTa 
doolitfiil.*  The  emporian  at  Athens  was  onder 
the  inpeetion  of  eertam  officers,  who  were  elected 
uaaaBy  {hrifuXttral  nS  ^xop^).   (Kid.  £pii»- 

IttM.)   

EMU  ET  VENpm  Actio.  The  seller  baa 
tn  actio  renditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
tpos  the  contract  of  sale  and  porcbase.  Both  of 
them  are  aettones  ditect<e,  and  their  otgect  ta  to 
obtain  the  fidfilment  of  the  oUigationB  resulting 
bom  tbe  evtttraet 

^MTtO  ET  VENDIITO.  The  contract  of  bay- 
■t  and  seDing  eonsista  in  tiie  bnyer  agreeing  to 
pn  a  certain  som  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
Bder  agreeing  to  giro  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
tlmtf  for  his  mon^.  After  the  agreement  is  msde, 
tbe  tatyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  eren  if  the 
tlusf  vliidi  is  the  object  of  purchase  shonld  be  ac- 


I-  /liiitM.adEkn^Madiaar.  TMw.*  Jo.  A^FUtrieio,  in 
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oidentaQy  deabvysd  before  it  is  ddivered ;  and  tha 
seller  must  deliTer  tbe  thing  with  aH  its  tatemedl- 
ate  increase.  The  seller  oust  also  warrant  a  good 
title  to  the  parch ase  (nd.  Etiotio),  and  he  most 
also  warrant  that  tbe  thing  has  no  concealed  d*- 
foots,  and  that  it  has  sli  tbie  good  quaUtias  whicb 
be  (the  sdler)  attribules  to  it.  It  was  widi  a  view 
to  dieek  fiands  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  atarea,  that  the  seUor  was  obliged,  by  tbe  edict 
of  the  enrde  sdiieB  (ml.  Eotawvm),  to  mfoim  tha 
bnyer  of  Ae  defects  of  any  slare  <^bred  for  ssle : 
"  Qui  tnonetpta  vtnAaU,  eaUont  faeumt  tmtoru 
fued  merit  vitngite,"  dec*  In  reference  to  this 
IMrt  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  ttie  usnal  action  art- 
sing  from  the  oontract,  the  buyer  bad  against  tbe 
seller,  aoootding  to  lb«  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
Btipolata,  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minmris.  Horace, 
in  bis  Sidires,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  botft,  alludes  to  the  jn^oaB- 
tioos  to  be  taken     the  bnyer  and  seUerof  adsTe. 

ENCAUSTICA.   (Fid.  Piorm.) 

ENCLE'MA  (Kid.  Cios,  p.  86S.) 

EN(7rE^A  {tyKTnfta).   (VuL  Ehotbhi.) 

ENCTE'SIS  (tfKTtaif)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  (fyKT^nr  Tfr  mil 
otjUof)  in  a  foreign  eoontry,  which  wm  fraqneat^ 
granted  by  one  Greek  atato  to  aootber,  or  to  aepar- 
ato  indiriduals  of  another  stMe.*  'E/Kr^To  were 
SBch  possesuoDs  in  a  foreign  eoontfy,  and  are  oik 
posed  by  Deauwtbeoes*  to  xr^iara,  possessions  la 
ooe's  own  eonntry.*  The  term  ^r^rs  wss  ahw 
applied  to  tbe  bnded  property  or  houses  wUA  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  difforent  d^ur  froo  thik 
to  wbi<^  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  to 
socb  proper^,  be  was  called  tyKtKTmtivoc:  whenoe 
we  find  I)einos^henee*  speaking  o[  «i  d^uirai  xai  «j 
tyKeKrvfUpoi.  For  tbe  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  A^toc  to  whidi  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  fay 

sniA  dtesr  a  tax,  irtiicb  is  mentioned  in  faiaa^it''^ 
under  tne  name  of  tyxrifrutdv.^ 

ENCTETIKON  (tyKrvriAff).   (Vid.  Enorasia.) 

ENDEIXIS  (MeilK)  properly  denotes  a  pnMe> 
entkm  instituted  against  sneh  persons  as  wete  al- 
leged to  hare  exerosed  ri^ta  or  held  offices  wfails 
labooring  under  a  peculiar  disgosMeation.  Among 
these  are  to  be  rewHied  stato  debton,  who,  doiinf 
thdr  liaMli^,  sat  In  eotnt  aa  dieasts,  or  tod^  'uiy 
other  part  in  poblio  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandeatindy  to  Athena  ;  those  that  fisited  holjr 
places  after  a  conviction  for  i^^Me^  (iotfeia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
mrot  (Artfda  Kara  wpSoraStv),  presumed  to  exeroias 
their  mtedden  fimoaDns  as  befoie  their  oondemna- 
tion.  Besides  these,  however,  the  same  fonn  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  tbe 
proedri  (iiriaTdnK),  who  wrongly  refosed  to  take  the 
voteaof  tbe  peo|je  in  tbe  assembly  ;*  against  mal- 
efactoiB,  e^ecially  murderers  (which  SchSmann 
thinks  was  probably  tbe  comae  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  aofibred  to  elapaelk 
baiters,  ambasndiDn  aeooaed  of  inalversatioD,* 
and  persons  y/ho  furnished  sopidies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.^'  Tbe  first  step  taken  by  the  proeeeo- 
tor  was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  caOed 
hStiftC,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  arcbon,  or  one  of  the  tbesmotbe- 
tie,  BoooidiDg  to  the  aidijeot-matter  of  thd^  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  <a  a  maleftctor  (coKo^pyor) 
being  the  accused  potboo,  tiie  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  ta  (Kid.  Elkvsh,  Tn.)  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  Ute  magistrato  to  arrest  or  hold 
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to  baa  the  psraon  eliminated,  and  tain  ike  usual 
steps  for  bringiDg  bin  to  trial  There  is  great  ob- 
■eority  aa  to  the  mRilt  of  oondeomatioii  In  a  proae- 
eotioa  of  Uiis  Und.  Henldns*  ridknleB  the  idea 
that  It  was  invanaldy  a  capital  imnishment.  The 
aoettaer,  if  ansoeeessAiI,  waa  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  i^arge  (feiid<rOc  tpStiftUf  vwevOwof'). 

E'NDROMIS  IMftofdic),  a  thii^  coarse  blanket,, 
maoufactured  in  Oaal,  and  called  "  eodromia"  be- 
cause those  vho  had  beeo  enroising  in  the  atadinm . 
{tv  ipofi^)  threw  it  orer  them  to  obriate  tbe  ^hets 
of  auddm  expoenre  whm  ihey  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  ooarae  and  ringgy  amiearanee,  it 
wan  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  tnm 
the  cold  by  rich  and  foshiobable  persons  at  Rome.* 
Ladies  abo  pot  on  an  endiomis  of  a  fin«  descrip- 
tioa  {atinmidMM  Tyriw*)  when  th^  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercisea  of  the  paltes- 
tn.  MoreoTCr,  boots  {sid.  CornvKHna)  were  called 
MpauUkf  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  ninning.* 

EN-DYMA  (Iwfcpi).   (Vid.  Amrev*.) 

ENECH'YRA  (Mj^vpa).  In  private  snits  at 
Athene,  whether  tried  by  a  coort  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  jndgment  was  given  against 
8  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  aame  time 
filed  a  iq>o6eofua),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  ineombent  upon  him  to  comply  with  tbe 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  imep^ 
ftepoc,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  wa^  called,-  and  the 
idaitttiff  was  privil^ed  to  seize  upon  (&ipaa0<u)  his 
goods  and  cluttels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
Mr  nOD-compliance.*  The  property  thus  taken  was 
oiDad  tvixvpa,  and  slaves  were  geaenlly  seized 
before  anything  else.*  This  "taking  in  execution" 
was  usu^y  left  to  tiie  party  who  gained  the  miit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  makmg  a 
seinre,  had  his  rmnedy  in  a  Hkii  i^ovXiK ;  if  witii 
personal  viotoice,  in  a  SUij  ai«tar.'  On  one  occa- 
aicHi,  indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  {vm/pir^f 
mp^  ifijfis)  bemg  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
tobeawitnessoraseixare;  hot  this  was  in  a  case 
where  pnblie  interests  were  ooncemed,  and  conse- 
qoent  upon  a  decision  of  the  pm>?4.*  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  En^ish- 
men  woold  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," committed  by  some  jdaintiflb  in  a  defendant's 
boose,  ihongh  the  amount  damages  which  had 
bera  giv«i  (4  KaraiUn)  was,  aeoardiog  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  {hri  if  rpawi^y),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  thouBfa  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  pnblicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  bdcen  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  iiitn  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 

after  all  legal  demand  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  {dace  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  each  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Leona,  &c.  They  wen,  ia  fiwt,  Hu 
stm  in  Athenian  law." 

ENGTE  {iyyytiy,  bail  or  sureties,  wne  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
olRiirs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  «  arbitrators,*' 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,"  were 
corroborated     the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 
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other  sDTeties ;  and  the  same  took  -^tux  generally 
in  aB.mooey-lendhig  or  mereantilB  tnitnaions, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  pokhh  Dodci- 
took  to  finm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  pnUie  propertf . 

In  judicial  matters,  b^  or  sureties  were  proTided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  reqniiile 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthooming  at  the  trbd ;  anil,  secondly,  when 
security  waa  demanded  for  the  satis&ction  of  the 
award  9S  the  eonrt.  In  the  fiiat  cas^  bail  wu  lery 
gmerally  requbed  when  the  accused  mi  ctber 
than  an  Athenum  citizen,  whether  the  actioamn 
puUic  or  private ;  bat  if  of  that  privOepd  din, 
upon  no  oUier  occasion  except  whoi  proceeded 
against  by  vray  of  Apagoge,  EndeixiB,  EiAegesis.cir 
Eisangelia.  Uptm  the  last-mentioned  foTm  beiii 
adopted  in  a  ease  of  hirii  treason,  bail  vas  Dot  » 
cepted.  The  techmcalword  fin-  reqairiog  bail  of 
an  aocQsed  person  is  KoreYyv^v,  that  for  becoming 
surety  fai  such  ease,  lle/yuSoAu.  Snrety  of  tbt 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginninj:  of  a  siii 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  dtizen  as- 
sated  tbe  freedom  of  a  person  detained  in  tUTeii 
by  aoother ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litinnt,  wtw 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  defimlt  d^dr  tbe 
arbitrator  (dKur^r^r),  had  recommenced  his  adm 
within  the  given  time  obaa  iimi).  Aft^  Ite 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  io  aO 
mercantile  and  some  oth^  private  causes; 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  reoaiaiB 
{Hison  till  they  bad  acquitted  themselves  <£  thar 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timocrates,'  aBoved 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  vrithin  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  defoill, 
the  snrety  was  bound  to  make  it  good,  or,  if  he  re- 
fused to  do  80,  might  be  attacked  by  an  bfyv^Hfii, 
if  such  action  were  brou^t  within  a  twelfemaoth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.*  hoffem. 
a  person  accused  in  a  poblic  action  by  oae  of  tbe 
fimos  above  mentioned  failed  to  ^qiear  to  tste  hii 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  couii ; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  ^peara,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,*  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  jHivale  «»- 
finemenL* 

ErrrHS  AIEH.   CViA.  Euan.) 

*EN'inrDRUS  (fv^wf),  in  sSS  probabiTitr  the 
Otter,  or  Uara  mUgana.  "Schneider  makes  the 
kvviplt  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  aame.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Aaroj'  of  the  same  GredL 
writer  must  have  been  tbe  same  as  Uie  hviftn,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguisli  them  framonean- 
other."*  That  the  Jfiu&a  Lt(£rs  IS  the  ftrv^  ap- 
pears evident  from  tbe  Mosaic  of  Pneneste,  acconl- 
ing  to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  RxHnaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  /3/dpa,  is  very  similar  to  (he  Polish  Wytt* 

ENOrKlOT  AIKH  (Jtvoutiao  Sixti).  An  action 
brought  (like  oar  tre^a$t  far  mertu  profiu  after  i 
succeasfm  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  tbe  rnits 
withheld  from  the  owner  durinB  the  period  of  bii 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  ^^ 
covered  were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  tiie  more 
confined  senae  of  the  word),  the  action  for  reots 
and  profits  was  caUed  KapKoS  Stit^.  It  seems,  trom 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  tbe  fitle  to  tbe  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate  profits 
mi^t  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  pmceednis 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  m 
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pot  of  the  dcBUd  would  iarohre  the  km  of  the 
wMe  cuBC  Thos  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
indf  migbt  iMve  expired,  as,  for  instaoce,  where  he 
nuera  lease  for  a  term ;  jet  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  recofer  certaiD  by-gone  profile  from  one 
vbo  had  diqioeaesaed  him.  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
ptbable  tlttt  the  iUat  Iv.  and  xap.  might,  n  prac- 
ixt,  be  coofioed  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
pDfiu  only  wrae  the  stAject  of  claim.  We  are 
uM  that  if  the  defendant,  aOer  a  judgment  in  one 
of  these  actioDs,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
mrta;  bijf^  mi^  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indeauiiiy  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  defendut  Schomann  obeerree  that  this 
i»  a  ditottoas  proceeding,  when  the  jdaiidiff 
Bight  taiv  FTH™*'"^'*  BtepB  to  ezecutioR  by  means 
of  (otiy  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  bowever, 
Oil  the  oia'uit  Hx^  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant adTantage,  irtieD  real  property  could  not  in  the 
tot  iutaoce  be  taken  in  execution,  is  {n^ibably 
M  jar  frnn  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
to  Lbe  laws  of  otbernatioiis,  wbicb,  being  (in  the  in- 
hie;  of  ciriliiatiai)  finmed  by  the  landowners 
oqIj,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
(iDaduDeat  upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giTing  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
■ildeT  aod  a  more  Bthngeot  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenoiir  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
Vemaj  add  that  our  own  law  fanuahea  an 
tntioo  oTdiis,  tiz.,  where  a  idamtiff  has  obtafaied 
ajvdgiiKBt,he  has  the  option  of  proceedmg  at  once 
to  eueatioQ,  or  bringing  an  action  on  Uie  judg- 
Dent;  ibOQ^  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  conaid- 
eitd  the  more  rexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
aid  ii  rendered  leas  necessarr  by  the  facility  with 
vtteb  eiecatiais  eu  be  lened.  At  Atiiens  the 
tjw^  duf,  as  it  was  the  nlthnate  and  most  effiea- 
emis  ronedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  coose- 
qonces,  aa  explained  under  Exbatua.* 

ENOMOTIA.   {Yid.  Akmt,  Gaaxx,  p.  98,  DM.) 

ENSIS.  (FkI.  GuADios.) 

ENTASIS  (frrivir).  The  most  ancient  col- 
sautDow  eiisunc  are  remarkable  Ibr  the  extreme 
^inuDDtion  of  Oie  shaft  between  its  lower  and  apper 
fxmmf,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
lak,  cqnTerge  immediately  and  regulariy  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  eren  lines ;  a  mode 
of  cooBtnciioa  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent Botidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  niuit^  was  giren  to  the  shaft,  which  seems 


to  hare  been  the  first  st^  towards  oombfaiing  graee 

and  grandeur  in  tilie  Done  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Poeiddnia  (Festum),  which 
is  one  of  tbe  meet  ancirat  temples  now  remaining ; 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  «iasm,  and  ia  Irom  « 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  aame 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,*  and  the  other  at  Kome, 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.* 

•ENTOMA  (*vrtY«i),  INSECTA,  INSECTS. 
"  Aristotle  and  PUny  used  the  terms  hn^  and  t»- 
MuiA  respectively  in  tbe  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  Baron  CuTier  and  tbe  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  intdnde  the  Cnula- 
eta  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
neos  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  Tbe  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The- 
ojrtinurtns,  Kofitr^c  7«P  ;fpt'ffoAAIr,  eli'  ix  Tovrrit  ^ 
^^txn-  By  Koumi  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Lame 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  xpvffsMic.  the  CbiysBlis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the        is  the  Imago,  L."* 

EPANGEL'IA  (jkitayytida).  If  a  citisen  of  Ath- 
ens bad  ittcnrred  iri^o,  tbe  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  pubJic  assembly  was  formled. 
(Kid.  Atwii..)  Bat  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  &ri^, 
had  ooinmitted  sodi  erimts  as  would,  on  accosa- 
tiOD,  draw  npon  him  this  paidrtnnent,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  soch  indiTiduals,  like  real 
artuot,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rignts  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  snob  a 
person  ventored  to  speak  in  the  assemUy,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  ri^  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itsdf,*  and  demand  erf"  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  ttf 
his  conduct  (Soxtftaaia  roC  ptou),  and  this  demand, 
denouncemnit,  or  threat,  was  called  ino^Ata,  or 
irayye^a  Joxi/uurtof.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  acrutiny  into  his  coodoct,*  and  if  be 
was  convicted,  a  finmal  dedaration  of  An/iia  Al- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  tirayytiJa 
with  toKiftaoia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymea;  but  from  tbe  statements  made  above,  it 
ia  evident  that  the  doKifiaaia  is  tbe  actual  trial,  while 
the  InayytUa  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
tbe  doKutaeta:  hence  tbe  expression  hroYyt^^f 
ioKtfiaeMv.*  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocrathm 
and  Snidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
hraryeTUa  and  Me^ic :  tbe  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  thongh  they  bad  been  deelarei 
iriftot,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  publio  assembly,  whereas  lira//- 
eiUa  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  beoi 
convicted  of  tbenmme  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  aocusation  for  the  first 
ttane.*  Waebsmoth*  aeans  to  be  faidiDed  to  con- 
sider the  ^Topmv  ypof^  to  be-  connected  or  identi* 
cal  with  the  iitayye?la ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  I^otius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  tbmg,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
traded  to  prevent  orators  from  sayinff  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  tbe  saeembly  where  tney  had  a  right 
to  come  forward;  whereas  the  ImryyeSia  was  a^ 
nnnciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
had  no  ridit  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'AJWTOI  (htAptToi),  a  select  corps  of  Area. 


1  (McMr^Att  Fna.,7«}-^  (TitnT., iit.,  10 


1.  (FitMiML  HwBif.  de'  Rom.,  Ut.  31,  tig.  0.)— »■  (IWi,  %. 
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trDOfia,  who  •ppev  to  ban  be«  held  i»  Ui^ 

•■tinifttion  by  Ibeir  eumtrrmBn.' 

EPAU'LIA.   (F«(.  MAKauoB,  GsUK.) 

EPEUNA.CTA1  (^mwoKnu)  a  elm  <tf  eit- 
tenu  at  Spaita,  wIm  are  said  to  hare  been  Uw  off 
of  slaTes  aad  the  widom  of  Spartan  dti- 
mem.  TheopoapM  tetti  that  is  the  Meaaeaiaa 
WBi;  im  «oiMeqiwMe  of  the  mat  loaaeB  wbtch  they, 
■■■taiaed,  the  Spartans  mamed  the  widomi  of  thoae 
who  were  efaUD  to  Helote,  and  that  theae  Helota  wen 
admitled  to  the  eitiianahip  under  the  name  erf" 
vatrai  DiodoniB*  abo  oaUaUw  paitiMiie  of  fim- 
lanttuis  tnuttumL  <  VU.  FunainAi.)* 

BPaBSBVU.  iVii.  OwmuniM.) 

EPHB3US  (liMor)  «u  the  name  of  AlMai 
▼aoths  after  th^  had  attatnad  the  age  of  18.' 
The  state  of  tf^Ma  lasted  for  two  yean,  tQl  the 
Tooof  man  had  attained  the  age  of  M,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  akara  all  the 
visits  and  duties  <tf  a  eitiun,  iir  whkdi  the  law  did 
not  preecribe  a  men  admoed  loe.  Hat  the 
jonag  mm,  i^fln  they  became  l^fec,  did  not  le- 
eeife  ctt  the  prirflegee  of  ftall  citiienB,  is-admicted 
OB  all  hands ;  but  from  the  aaaeition  of  FoQiix  and 
HufoentiaD,  who  state  that  their  nunes  wen  not 
•Blerad  in  the  lexisidiie  registers  untO  Oct  had 
flnmnlmed  their  Mth  year,  thatia  to  my,  oatil  thiy 
had  gooo  thmogh  the  period  IffMs,  it  wanU 
aeeaa  diat  they  wen  not  looked  upon  atflitfMiia  as 
long  aa  wen  ifvfct,  and  that,  oo—saiiwitly. 
they  e^jt^  none  of  the  pririlageo  of  AiB  dtisfliw. 
Bat  we  hare  sofileieDt  ground  forbeUertaig  thttthe 
nsmae  of  young  meo,  at  the  time  they  beome  Cff- 
ioi,  were  entered  u  citisnw  in  the  lezlarehie  regis- 
ter*,  tot  Lycurgus*  uses  the  expressiooB  IfvAw 
7<7vii00«  and  tlf  ^(lamcu^  ypoftftartiov 
fta9ai  ss  ^Donymoos.  Tlie  statenient  oC 
oration  and  Pbotios  ia  therefim  probably 
but  a  Mm  inference  from  the  bet,  that  young  men, 
before  the  com|rietion  of  th^  80th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  aetin  part  in  the  puUio  aaaem- 
b|y;  or  it  may  be  Aat  it  aioae  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schfimann'  iaterpreta  it,  ^eaeribed  that  no  Athe- 
bIbb  shonU  be  eonUed  in  the  leziarehio  registen 
befim)  the  attainment  of  the  I8th,  or  after  the 
oomidetion  of  the  20th  year.  (Vtd.  IXocimaiia.) 
Fram  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Airiiobus,* 
we  see  that  some  of  the  pnrilegea  of  citiiens  were 
eonfened  upon  yooag  men  on  beooming  lf^6oi : 
Demosthenes  hiiaseU;  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  npott 
Ua  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  agaiast  his 
goaidluta ;  one  Mantitheos*  rdatea  thtt  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  18;  and  these  bote  are  stated  in 
■oeh  a  manoer  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinaiy,  hot  were  in  ao- 
eordanoe  with  the  usual  custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  eoroUed  aoMng  the  epbebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  Soxifuiaia,  the  olyiBctof  wUeh 
was  partly  to  aaeeitaiD  wliether  he  was  the  son 
Athenian  citizans,  or  adopted  by  a  citiiea,  and  par^ 
ly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  dereloped  and 
■tnmg  to  undergo  the  duties  wtiicui  now  derolved 
qwDBim."  S<d>8mann"  bdieree  that  this  ioKifuufia 
only  applied  to  mphana,  but  Aristopfaanes  and  Plato 
aentkm  it  in  sudi  a  gewnl  way,  that  than  seema 
to  be  no  gnund  for  aodi  a  st^poaWoa.  After  the 

im  bmmif^  ixai.,  p.  W^thmjisb^  •.  ».  •Xnptnm  (raMl 
InfMrm).— ClintoB,  Fan.  HelL,  ii.,  p.  410,  noM  m.— Wich- 
mntL  L,  t,p.  m.)— S.  (AtW.,  Tif.,  p.  171,  (Uaj, 
Bn.  Vat.,  p.  10.)-^.  CniiiliralL  Hi«.  of  QraBoa,  i..  f.  X44.— 
HOIlw,  Dm.,  iii-  S,  t  ft.V-5.  (^ux,  Omm.,  nii.,  m^Bmrpo- 
•nb,  a.  *.  'mniltnt  'RQm.}-«.  (e.  LMcatt.,  p.  1W.}~7. 
(Da  CoMit.,  p.  71,  tWMl  >-8.  {^flM,  4n—C4mpm  e.  Om- 
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dscyaefa,  the  young  men  reoeiTed  in  the  taaembty 
a  shield  sad  a  lanoe  but  those  whose  fkihov  bad 
fallen  in  the  defenee  of  their  country  reeeiTedaeam* 
pleto  aoit  ot  annoar  in  the  theatre.'  It  aeema  to 
bare  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  ffw^i  took  u 
oath  in  the  Temide  of  Artemis  Aglauroe,*  by  uliieh 
they  pledged  Aemsdves  nerer  to  disgraee  their 
anas  or  to  desert  their  counades ;  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  the  defence  of  tb^  country,  its  aftara  and 
hearths ;  to  leave  their  couBtir,  not  in  a  wane,  bat 
in  a  better  stato  thu  they  Jbund  it ;  to  6btj  the 
magistratea  and  the  laws ;  to  reeist  aU  attenqita  to 
SDbfertOe  tnslitations  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  ra- 
speet  the  reUgioa  oftbeir  fimOthen.  This  sokm- 
mf  took  pfaue  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  (h 
ipxatpetliuc),  and  the-  feetjre  season  bora  the  aaw 
of  ti46M.*  The  external  distinction  of  the  Ifftx 
ooiudated  in  the  x^^f^  and  the  irineef.* 

During  the  two  yean  of  the  if^itla,  which  may 
be  ccmsiaered  as  a  kind  <tf  qiprentioeriiip  in  anna, 
and  in  which  the  yoons  meo  prepared  themadfes 
for  the  higher  (huiee  of  fiill  oitixeos,  they  were  geo- 
era^  aent  into  the  oounti7,  under  the  name  of  ne- 
plmiot,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
on  the  coast  and  froutier,  and  to  perfonn  other  do- 
ties  which  mi^  be  neeessnr  for  tbo  pntoetton  of 
Attica.' 

EPHEGE13I8  d^fyveif)  denotea  the  method  of 
praeeeding  agaioat  each  eriminals  as  were  KiUe  t« 
be  sammarily  amsted  by  a  printe  eittseo  (nL 
Arisooa)  when  the  prosecutor  was  mwiBing  to 
expose  Umself  to  perwmal  riak  hi  spprdwndiiig  the 
o^nder.'  Under  these  ciicamBtanoes,  be  madie  aa 
ap^ieation  to  the  prapw  magistrete,  BB,  for  instone^ 
to  one  of  the  EtoTCD,  if  it  wen  8  caseirf'bar^aiTor 
robbery  attended  with  murder,'  and  ooodncted  him 
aadhiaofioera  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  bo  eflbcted.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  other  ' 
inddento  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  infoma- 
tion ;  in  all  fHobabOity  they  difibred  but  littfe,  if  it 
all,  tram  thoee  of  an  apagoge.* 

*EPHE1lfER0N  ilf(i^epov%  L  a  pfant,  the  bbbb 
with  the  Caletotm  ntimiude,  at  Meadow  Saffiun. 
Sneh,  at  leaat,  is  the  i^ii^  of  Theophnsttts**and 
Nloaader."  Dioeoorides"  slso  given  it  aa  one  of 
the  aynonymea  of  his  <roAx»6v.  But  in  the  follow- 
in^  obiter  he  describee  the  properties  of  another 
ififfitpw,  which  it  is  more  difilcult  to  determine. 
Sprengd  indinee  to  the  ComaUaru  terticHUuJ^* 

■n.  The  Epkemtn,  L.,  or  Maj-fly.  "  The  name 
of  Ef^tmern  has  been  giren  to  the  insects  so  caDed, 
in  omwequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  livoh 
when  they  have  aoquired  their  find  fimn.  Time 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  san ;  they 
are  bom  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappean 
on  Uie  horiBon."" 

EPHESIA  CEfAna},  a  great  panegyiis  of  the  lo- 
niana  at  ^heaya,  the  ancient  cqatd  of  the  lauana 
in  Asia.  It  wbb  hdd  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
pan^yreiB,  a  tmfUd  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
pditicd  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  lac^ 
and  that  of  a  coouoon  worahip  of  the  Epbeeian  Ar- 
temis." Hie  Epheda  continued  to  be  hdd  in  the 
time  of  Thocycfides  and  Strabo,  and  the  fonner 
oomparea  it"  u-the  andent  nanmris  of  IMoB  (vid. 
Dblu),  irtien  a  gnat  nondiw  « tha  Imj^am  as- 


I.  {Ariatot,  ap.  Hityoont.,  s.  t.  A«afMAft>~4i  <  Adum..  e. 
Ctaa.,  p.  7S,  fld.  Stmh.— Plato,  Hhwz-  >.  MB,  -wiA  8tain»aH<i 
nou.}—!.  (Danoal&^Da  Fala.Laf.,4n^^>]luOiMan.,YnU 
106.)— I.  0mm,  Da  ^olM..  eTft-DaMk.^  Uoi^^ 
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EPHIPPIQIf. 


KBbM  with  their  wives  aod  diildreD.  Respeet- 
mf  the  putienlaii  of  ita  celebration,  we  0BI7  know 
it  wti  tMooqienied  with  nnieh  nUrth  and  feut- 
iB|,  ud  raysiical  taenfioea  were  ofikred  to  the 
EpbesuiDMBM.^  TlMtguaeBaiidooatestafbiiii' 
lieate,  >  chief  Mit  or  the  Mtannttiea,  !■  cIbu 
fi«B  HeqchkM,'  no  odb  tbt  S^hfliift  u  dy^w 

From  tl»  BMBBar  in  which  Thn^didea  and  8tn- 
k«)|nkaf  the  Ephera,  it  seems  that  it  was  ool; 
ipuegrriiof  ime  IobIbm,  periiua  of  thoae  lAo 
'  Sni  ia  Rphiiw  iTsrif  and  its  TfelaBjf.  TbnoydideB 
■eeoM  to  ittictle  this  hj  eompanng  it  with  the  De- 
laBp«mmiia,i^icfa  likewiee  oonskted  odI;  of  the 
foniauoftheidiodanear  Deloe;  and  Sti^Ki,  who 
ealb  Ike  pnt  national  panegTiis  of  all  the  looians 
n  the  ftiioaimi  the  Kornf  nwiyvpif  tCv  I^mw, 
ippta  to  the  ^heata  siinp^  the  mme  mv^jn^. 
R  vuj,  howerer,  hare  existed  erer  sinoe  the  time 
wWa  Eptewu  ma  the  head  of  the  lookli  oofamies 

EPH'ESIS.  (Ftf.  AmtUTio,  Obbbe.) 

EPHESTRIS  ii^eoTpif)  waa  a  name  wpflOed  to 
u;  OHla  nnaeat,  and  is  oaed  as  eqaivalNtt  to  tiie 
ifirm  aad  cUKny8> 

EPHTTAECE^tfrai).  Tbe  jodgea  ao  oaBed  at 
Atbem  wete  fifty-one  in  number,  aeleoted  ftem  ntv 
Ue  bmibes  ( VnvAn'  olpaAb'rar),  and  nore  than 
fitfjeanefi^  They  fmined  a  triboiial  (tf  great 
inUjiatf,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollax*  ascribed 
Uteir  intiiBtioa  to  Draco ;  mrareoTcor,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  anttai^  of  Phitaroh,*  om  of  Stdon's 
hm  {i(mf)  ipeake  of  the  ooarta  of  the  Efibeim 
nd  AmiofMgns  as  eoeodstent  beibre  the  time  of 
tlui  inislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,' 
tbe  EpbetB  fonnerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
raont,  aocnding  to  the  natme  of  tbe  canses.they 
bad  to  ny.  Id  tustoiical  times,  bowevar,  thi^  aat 
B  fm  Mly,  oaUed,  respeetiTely,  the  oomt  by  the 
ftaaHamiri  M  IlaMo^).  by  the  I>elphinhim(Td 
iri  At^^my),  by  tbe  Prytaneinm  (ri  M  ILNmD>«v 
ud  the  eonrt  at  Pfaieatto  or  Zea  (rd  ir  iptamP). 
At  tbe  fint  of  these  courts  they  Uied  cases  of  nnin- 
teamtal,  at  tbe  sectmd  of  intentional,  but  jostifia- 
Ue  haanieide,  soch  as  alayiog  anotiier  in  self-de- 
fcno.talrii^  the  life  of  an  adiuterer,  killing  a  qrraQt 
«  a  nightly  robber.*  At  the  PrytaDeium,  by  a 
Muce  oMtom,  somewhat  analogoaa  to  the  impo- 
utioa  of  I  deodand,  they  passed  eeatenee  upon  tbe 
"■tmBCQi  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
Kt  WIS  Ht  known.  In  tbe  court  at  Pbreatto,  on 
tlte  aeahoce  at  the  Peiraos,  they  tried  aach  per- 
MM  M  were  (Aarged  with  wilfal  murder  during 
a  leninnry  exile  for  unintentional  hwiicide.  In 
am  or  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  <hi 
bowd  ship  (r$f  yi^  fi^  dirr^fievoc),  tbe  judges  sitting 
tloK  by  00  Boeire.^*  Now  we  know  that  the 
jniHlKtion  in  caaee  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So- 
kn'ibvBiintnHted  to  the  eonrt  of  the  AreicqiaguB, 
*bidi  il  mentiooed  by  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
viih  the  four  courts  in  which  tbe  Edietv  sat. 
UoRover.  Draeot  in  his  610^  spoka  of  tbe  ^ke- 
""jlbrii^  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Areioptgus  in 
tales  of  Border  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
wiqaity.  HeiiceMuller'*ooitfectnre8tbattbecourt 
I'tbe  Areiofngas  was  anciently  included  in  tbe  five 
nnttt  of  the  Ephets,  and  infers,  nwreover,  the  ear- 
^eiiaieBee  of  a  senate  at  Athms^  resembling  the 
uman  at  S^Bita*  and  inreated  with  dw  jmudkv 


tion  in  cases  of  homicide^  The  name  of  'E^trwt 
giren  to  tbe  memberB  of  ttiis  council  was,  as  he 
conceiTes,  rattier  derired  lr«n  their  granting  a  U- 
cense  to  aroige  blood  (ol  ifidas  Mpo^iw^  tiw 
ivdpv^anrv}  than  from  their  betay  appMed  t^  or 
from  the  transfw  to  them  cf  a  jurisdiction  vrtiieb, 
beA»e  tbe  time  of  Dmoo,  bad  belonged  to  tbe  kings.* 
If  this  bypothesii  be  true,  it  becoiaaes  a  qnestioo. 
Why  and  when  was  this  s^wation  tiS  th^  courts 
nude  1  On  this  aobjeet  HiiU«r  adds,  that  whsn 
an  act  or  bomiofde  was  not  pnaWied  by  dealk  or 
perpetual  bantahment,  the  perpetrator  bad  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  (Kid.  BiNiaRMSHT,  Gkbix.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  tbe  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
tbe  (dd  nobility,  evna  after  they  bad  lost  their  pi^ 
ieal  power.  {YiL  Enanu.)  ConseqoeDtly,  the 
administration  of  tbe  rites  of  eiqaatKm  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  bat  an  aristocrat- 
ical  cooTt  like  that  of  the  I^dketn  would  be  oom po- 
tent to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  boodcide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  Accordingly,  that  oonrt  retained  the  right  (rf'de- 
cisiOD  in  actions  tut  manalangbter,  in  '9^j£h  a  tero- 
ponury  It^t  was  fiiDowed  by  expiatifHi,  and  also  in 
oaaes  of  jnstifiaUe  homicide,  whether  firom  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regaids  the  guHt  of  the  pn^ 
petntor)  to  acta  of  accidental  homicide,  or  aa  re- 
quiring a  like  eqiiation.*  For  acts  of  wilftd  mnr> 
der,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ponisbment  was  either 
death  or  iu^ta,  and,  therafbie,  no  ei^iation  {kA- 
Bofiotc)  was  connected  with  tbe  admintotratiui  of 
justice  in  snob  cases,  so  that  there  coald  be  no 
jection  against  their  being  tried  by  the  coait  of  the 
Areit^iagus,  though  its  members  d^  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  tbe  reasons  which  Muller  alle- 
ges in  support  of  tbia  hynotheads;  and  if  th^  are 
▼alid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  aqianUon 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocnoy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  sobstittited  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  wdl  known,  luppeDr 
ed  in  Uie  time  of  Solon. 

T^astly,  we  may  lemaA,  that  the  oomparatirely 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  ot  the  £|di^ 
sufficiently  explain  the  statemmt  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  loQt  aU  reqiect,  and  beoune  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  (doT/wftj,  ifiirrtov,  i^imeuv),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (tnl  ^i\oi  Iinrov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly ns<ra  one,  and  from  tbem  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romana.*  It 
has,  indeed,  been  aseerted,  that  the  nee  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  oar  era. 
Qut  Ginzrot,  in  his  Talnable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages.^  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  piao- 
tiee  (H  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  tbe  pictures  preserved  on  tbe  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneam,  and  fron  tbe  e^qnessions  emidqy* 
ed  by  J.  Ciesar  and  other  authora,  that  the  term 
"ephippium''  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin, 
or  a  flexible  corering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
staffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
matariala,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girthj^'iv*' 
^sh  «0im)  upon  tbe  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddlw  appear,  Indeed,  to  have  bera  thus  Ar 
diffbTBDt  firom  omsi  that  die  eorer  atrettdied  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  ainfflad  or  padded 
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okrth  nUber  than  leatlwr,  nod  that  the  aaddk)  was, 
u  U  were,  a  ewluoa  fittad  lo  the  bone'a  badL 

Pandeat  ctiodu  (trrpdifwra,  «<rai«)  wen  ahraja  at- 
tached to  it,  so  aa  to  cover  the  aide*  of  die  animal; 
but  it  was  not  proTided  Jfith  atimips.  As  a  snbati- 
liite  for  the  use  of  atinupa,  the  bonea,  more  paitio- 
uhirly  in  Spain,  w«n  t«uht  *o  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  wheo  their  ridera  wished  to  mount  them. 
(Kat-the  anoexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herenlinwim.  and  oompara  Stiabo,  III.,  L,  p.  438, 
ed.  Sieb. ;  and  SiUoa  Italieoi^  x.,  466.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  sinrnd  over  the 
saddle  or  hmig  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  difi^rent  coIoutb  ("  Jam  purpura  watuU 
cnsM;"*  ephippia  fucata'),  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  omameotal  by  the  addition  of 
fiingea. 

The  term  "Eiduf^nm"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  Bupfdanted  by  the  word  "  adb,**  and  the  more 
qieeiSc  expreauon  "  aeUa  eqoestris.'* 

EPHORI  CE^opoi).  Magistrates  called  "Efipot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  coasti- 
tntioDS  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ez- 
ampies :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
ht^mfMi,  t.  c,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
fice.* The  ei^oralty  at  Sparta  is  dassed  by  Herod- 
otus* among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Sinc^, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  •ontains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,*  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  giren  to  than  by  Uiat  legiriator,  or  in  the  age 
of  «rtiieh  be  may  be  conaidered  the  roimeeiitatiTe. 
Another  account  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan e[rt>oralty  to  Theopon.po8  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
is  said  to  have  foundal  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  aatbority  of  the  kings,  and  to  hare  jus- 
tified the  innoratim  by  remaining  that "  he  handed 
down  the  roTal  power  to  hia  deseendanls  mora  do* 
nUe,  beoBoae  be  had  dUninished  it."*  The  inooo' 
nirtxmj  of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
ted by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who'  is 
gepreeonted  to  have  stated  that  ti»  efimn  were 
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originally  appointed tf  the  Uhi,  to Mt  ftrdMB  ia 
a  judicial  cuaeiQr  (wpdr  t4  jqi&ef*)  dutng  tba 
■ence  firom  Sparta  in  the  fint  MesaeaiSB  var,  ud  i 
that  it  was  only  by  gradnat  usnrpationi  dut  ihege 
new  magistrates  had  mad*  thonsdTes  fansMnol  ' 
eren  over  the  kings  theoMelTea.  Now,  atcorduf 
to  some  authoritiea,*  Polydorns,  the  eoQaigse  V 
HienxKnpuB,  and  one  of  Ote  kinp  noder  wbm  the 
first  Mesaenian  war  (B.C.  743-738)  was  eoovletai, 
qipnqnaated  a  part  of  the  c<Hiqiiered  MesMiiuter-  i 
ritory  to  the  aogmentatitMKrf' the  number  of  poiditti  I 
of  land  posaosaed  bgr  the  Rattans— an  ssgmeoti- '  ' 
tion  which  implies  an  increase  in  the  miDb*  tS 
Spartan  citiiena.   But  the  epbum,  as  we  duB  ete 
beieafter,  were  the  leproeentetiTes  of  ibe  wbote  la- 
tion:  aBd,tberefim,iriBtbeieignofneqiw;n 
the  nandiiBeM  Sparta  waaezteaded  tea  aewdm  , 
of  eitiieBa,  who,  nerotbdess,  woe  sot  pbaed  «  I 
an  eqnali^  with  the  old  ones  {infuUmt),  the  qfa- 
on  would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  poaition 
with  respect  to  the  kings,  and  tlie  connciilai  ^ 
v^povrcf]  who  were  ejected  fhan  the  hia^  claiB. 
Moraow,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  dnraig  the  ib- 
aenee  of  the  kings,  the  qlhorsn80Iped,orhld(■•• 
feTTed  upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  oiiginii^ 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  tlMK  eauei, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  ahered  it  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  tbe  ereatioa  of  tbe  office,  , 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powert,  took 

(lace  during  the  reign  of  Theopompos.  Agiia,ii 
Ir.  Tbiriwall  obeeirea,  "  if  tbe  ezteowm  of 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  tha  admission  of  u 
inferior  class  of  ciUiem  to  the  ftaneUse,  tbe  cmb- 
parisan  which  Cicero*  draws  between  the  qibnalt^ 
and  tbe  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  appbc^ 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  i  li^ 
on  the  seining  contradiction  Uie  ephon  baii| 
all-powerful,  though  the  ciass  which  tbe;  mm 
espeeiaUy  ic|heaeiited  em<^yed  only  a  limited  ftn- 
cUse."*  Birt,  after  all,  the  various  aceoontswbidi 
we  hare  beeir  considering  m«rely  show  how  difir- 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  bow  little  histonesi  tbt 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  tbe  eiAtwaltj.* 

We  shall  therefore  imtceed  to  investi^  tbe 
functlona  and  authorities  of  tbe  epbian  m  bistoicai 
times,  after  fint  obaerving  that  their  ofliGe,  couiA- 
ered  as  a  oounterptriee  to  tbe  kings  and  couDci 
and  in  that  reqiect  peculiar  to  Sparta  akme  <tf  ibe 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogetber  iocon- 
siatent  with  the  constitution  of  Lyeuigos,  and  tbat 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachmoiUveTe 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  ind^nile  vatuie  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  bave 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  conoec^ 
with  tbe  five  divisions  of  the  town  <rf  Sparta,  Dtme- 
ly,  the  four  kuuoi,  Limne,  Meaoa,  Pitana,  Cjnosn- 
n,  and  the  U6Xic,  or  city  property  ao  called,  an»ad 
which  tbe  kQ/uu  lay.*  They  were  elected  fimnuri 
by  the  people  ii(  dirdvrav),  without  any  qualificitin 
of  age  or  tvoperty,  and  vrithout  and^sMni  any 
Bcrutiny  (oi  rv^ivnc) ;  80  that,  as  Anstoue  le- 
marks,*  the  infK  enjoyed  through  them  a  pirtiri- 
pation  in  the  hi^est  magistracy  of  tb«  state,  Tbe 
precise  mode  of  their  election  ia  not  known,  but 
Aristotle'  speaks  of  it  as  being  yctj  puerile ;  and 
nato*  describee  tbeir  office  as  tyyis  1%  x^fpum 
Syvofieut,  words  which  may  am>ly  to  a  waat  of  a 
directing  and  discripinating  princii^e  in  tbe  doct- 
ors, without  of  necessity  imping  an  eleetion 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  tbe  autumnal  s(4- 
atice^  and  the  first  in  raidc  of  Uie  five  gave  his  naiH 
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toibe  Teir,  irtiich  was  caOe^fter  him  in  all  civil 
innsactioiia.'  Their  meeting  were  held  in  the 
public  bnUfBg  Mlled  afix*io»,  wbiob  in  some  re- 
specu  reaoDbled  the  FiTUtnehim  at  Athens,  as  be- 
in;  tbe  place  irtiera  fiueigneis  and  ambaatadora 
weie  etftttained,  and  where,  moreoTer,  the  ephors 
took  tbetr  meab  together.* 

The  ephori  also  possessed  jndieial  aatboritj,  on 
wliich  anbjeet  Aristotle*  remarks  that  they  decided 
m  vnH  aalM  {iutat  tUv  avfitoKaluv),  and  generally 
m  aetioBS  of  gmt  imiwrtaoee  (KfMntM>  /wydAuy  k6- 
pioi*) :  whereas  tbe  eonncO  pK^ded  over  capital 
eriiaes  (^lai  fovixai).  In  this  airangemnit  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancieQt  Greek  stales,  according  to  which  a 
crimiDal  juriadiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cntic  composiiion,  whUe  civil  actions  were  decided 
bj  popolar  tribnnals.  (Compare  Ephetab  and  Aasi- 
oFispa.)  'Bat  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
Hdieenaorial  authority,  sach  as  was  possessed  by 
the  tphors  at  Cyrene  :  for  example,  the  ejAors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brongnt  money  into  the 
staie,*aDd  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  tbey  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
tbe  joong  men.*  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
pennleBdenoe  orer  the  laws  and  their  execution  is 
io^lied  in  Uw  language  of  the  edict,  irtiich  they 
l«bbh«d  on  enteruig  upon  their  ofllce,  ordering  the 
olizeoa  "lo  dtave  the  upper  lip  (/tvoroxa),  t.  e.,  to 
be  mbnusBive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
Bjmbotieal  and  archaic  character  of  this  expression 
seeoa  to  jHOve  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
geneial  MmariDtendeDce  ftom  very  early  times,  and 
iherem  w  no  donbC  "that,  in  the  hands  of  lUile 
nen.  it  would  akme  inove  an  inatmment  of  unlim- 
aed  power."* 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
creased bytbe  privilege  of  inatituting  scrutinies 
fcnu)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
wticii  Aristotle*  obserres  that  H  was  a  very  great 
pft  to  the  e[duHral^  (rrfro  ii  ri  i^of^i^  fiiya  Juav 
n  Jbptw}.  were  they  obugad  to  wait  UH  a 
iDi^i^rate  bad  completed  his  tenn  of  office,  since, 
eren  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
prifilegeof  depoeition.'*  Even  the  kings  themselves 
cf«ld  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
eaeswas  fiw  bribery,  rfupodoxio"),  though  they  were 
aot  obbged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
tin  it  had  been  repeated  three  times.^*  In  extreme 
cases,  the  C|^iora  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cnsatiDa  gainst  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
(iBtnies,  and  brin^  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
be  gnat  court  of  justice."  If  they  sat  as  judges 
tbeaadrea,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Miil- 
ler,  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
Bnt;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
^  jodieial  anllioTitr,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 

Id  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly ncreaaed;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
^  principally  owing  to  the  fhct  that  tbey  put 
^ticaselTes  in  connexion  with  tbe  assembly  of  the 
ooDveoBd  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it.aadwere  oonstitated  its  aganta  and reiHresenta- 
t.ns"  When  this  eomiexion  arose  is  matter  of 
m/ctore;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Asf&ro- 
pv,  aes  of  the  first  efdiora  to  whom  the  extension 
«f  ttK  powers  of  the  q>horaIty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  nid  to  have  lired  many  years  after  the  time  of 
l^teDfcnqms,  ^bably  about  B.C.  660.   That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  the  circom- 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Cel- 
|dii,  v^ich  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
made  no  menaon  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  eiMiors.^ 
It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  power  which  audi  a 
connexion  gave,  wwiM,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  thffroyal  authwt^,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;*  dismissed  them  from 
the  state;*  decided  apon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  ottier 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace  \*  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  oat  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.*  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub* 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
"  they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  f^m  them  instmetlotis  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  tbem  through  the  attendance  of 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  jodicial 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  tbe  ei^iors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  repTesentative  chvraeter  is  given  by  XMo- 
phon,*  who  infoima  us  that  the  ei^ors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  {imep  r^t  n-oAciuf),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
tnund  themselves  to  rule  Acoiding  to  law;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  ondiakeD  tbe  Mithority  aC 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  bees  said4hat  the  ephors  encroached  npon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  tbe  kings 
came  completely  under  their  control-  For  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus*  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  mterlered  even  with 
tbe  draneatio  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more* 
over,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,'*  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  coundl 
of  war ;  tbe  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treabuir, 
which  was  under  the  superintendoioe  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  the  ephors  bad  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religions  foundation,  which 
enatded  them  to  efifect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  (d^*  h-uv  Iwia),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  doudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration.^*  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kepi  thehr 
seats  wh^e  tbe  kings  passed ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  riae  in 
honour  of  the  ephois.** 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  diowB,  die  ^hora 
occiq>ied  at  Sparta,  win  exjflain  and  jtutitf  tbe  state- 
ment ofMtiller,  "that  the  ephoralty  wasthe  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  tbe.cai«e  of  its  dissdu- 
tion."  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  eite 
the  anthcHity  of  Aristode,  who  observes,  that  frcan 
the  exoenive  and  abMdote  power  {bfotipan'o^  of 
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tte  ephore,  tbe  kingi  were  obliged  to  ooart  tbem 

(dnfwy-^'^^)*  luid  erentuaHy  Cbe  governineot  be- 
came a  aemocracy  instead  of  an  aristocracT.  Their 
relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  teo  (&vei(avii  Ai~ 
aiTo),  he  adds,  Was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
•titutioa ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephoiB,  Epitadaiaai  irtto  first  carried  through 
tbe  law  permitting  a  free  ioberitaiKe  of  property  in 
contraTentton  of  the  rwolalioa  of  l^ciu^as,  by 
which  an  eaual  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  allndea, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy ;  fiar  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  efAors,  instead  ttf  being  demagogues, 
ioTaiiably  supported  oligarchical  princiiriesand  priT- 
U^es.  The  case  of  Cinadoo,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
oomraunity,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  {vmiuio- 
vec)  as  of  the  higher  {fiuotat)  class  of  citizena,  that 
'WaclumuUi*  supposes  the  d^/xoc,*  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
fripiugei  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nent {koXoI  Kayadoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yipovTef.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
bat  any  analysis  of  tbe  argumenta  that  may  be  ur^d 
for  and  against  U  is  precluded  by  our  limits.*  We 
sbaO,  therefore,  on^  add,  that  tbe  ephon  became  at 
last  thoroagbly  identified  witii  aU  oppoeitioa  to  the 
extension  of  popular  pavUegea. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  acciMdingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  cfdKHB 
Ar  the  time  being,  and  abcriished  the  office  (B.C. 
SSS) ;  it  waa,  however,  restcved  under  the  Romans. 

EPI'BATjE  (hrUidrai)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  d^end  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
vy, and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  tbe  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplite,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  onUnary  number 
ftf  epibatB  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold* 
nmaiiis,  ttut  by  comparing  Thncyd.,  iii.,  96,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  93,  with  c.  108,  we  find  four  hundred  as  tbe  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  tbe  same  proportion  re- 
aults  from  a  ctmiparison  of  iv.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Tbtusydides,  tL,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  eiribatc 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  tbe  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  U  tov  Karaioyov  on  the  expolition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibat«e  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Hero^a^s,' 
Dr.  Amoid  justly  rraiarks,'  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manveavres  of  the  seamen  ;*  and 
it  waa  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved tbe  ^stem,  by  decreasing  the  onmber  of  lirt6a- 
rat,  and  relying  on  the  more  akiUiil  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epibate  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetea, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  ;*  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  (ix  KardJi^yov)  were 
ennpelled  to  serve  as  epifaatn.** 


I.  {i.,  a,  p.  114.)~4.  (Arirt.,  u-,fl.)— S,  {7«.  ThirtwJl,  ir.. 
irr.)— 4.  (XecHell.,  t  7;  v.,  1,4  11.  — Harpoont.  and 
Haq^li., «.  T.)— 5.  (ad  ThiHTd.,  iii,,  W.)  —  0.  (ti.,  19.)  — 7.  0. 
«.>-a.  (ThMTd.,  1.,  4Q.}-9.  Cn«g^Tl.,4a.>-10.  (Oaej*., 


The  tonn  la  Hmeliaies,  also,  applied  by  tbe  Xntan 
writers  to  the  marflns,'  but  they  are  moreuiuHj 
called  etaMnarii  nUite*.  The  latter  tenn,  boweier, 
is  also  apfdied  to  the  rowers  or  saSm  ai  wel  h 
tbe  marines  ieioMMiarumim  remtgio  reii*). 
EPIBLEIkCA.  (Ktd.  Amictos.) 
EPIB'OLE  {iKOoJ^),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  iu|f|. 
trate,  or  other  offidal  person  at  fx  a  wa^ 
meanour.  -The  vanons  magistrates  at  Athest  hid 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  t.  «.,  for  certain  offices  the;  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  i 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deaoved  fortber  pm- 
isbment,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  t 
judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  in  eaae  of  an  iajaij  done 
to  orphans  or  heirenes,  the  archm  mi^t  he 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serioiu  na- 
ture) bring  th«n  before  the  court  of  Helica.'  I'pn 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otbeiwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedii 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fiAy  drachma,  or  eke  bnng 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  tbe  senate  of 
fiOO,  or  the  next  assembly.*  Tbe  senate  of  SOQ 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  ofSOO  diachmt.' 

The  magiatrate  who  impwed  the  fine  (h-i&ulf* 
M6dke)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  nt 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treaaarj  of- 
ficers (tmypa^iv,  or  iyypdfeiv  nt^  irpoKTopca,  oi 
tyypa^iv  d^ioai^t^  whirareupon,  like  all  oiber 
penalties  and  amerciunenta,  it  became  (as  we  Bhould 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recomed 
by  the  collectors.'  If  it  were  made  payable  lo  Ibe 
fiind  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  fay  tbe  fonctioa- 
ariea  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  (ri^). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  ^peal  from  the  sea- 
tence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court' 
Ab  mder  the  old  Roman  law  no  magiatiatecndl 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  tvro  oxen  and  thiiQ^ 
sheep,  so,  by<he  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  leij 
small  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  the;  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plenlifol, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  Ibrmed  of  the  public  revenue,  ma;  be 
seen  frmn  the  exampiBB  collected  by  B&^* 

These  hrUktXai  are  to  be  distingnisbed  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  [ri^ 
fuiTa)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  tbe  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceediiig 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  KaT^o/Kiv),  was  said 
Tiftii/ta  hri-ypailHieBai,  as  tbe  court  or  jury  were  sjjd 
Tifi^v,  "to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  ahraya  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  vn 
<Hie  fixed  by  law  (ix  ruv  vbftuv  Iwuiei/iii^  0^^  "^ 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.* 

EPICHEIROTOMA-  {Vid.  Cheibotoiti,  Ec- 
CLKsu,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  ihrinXvpoc,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  dau^ter  of  an  Atiienian  eitiien  wbo 
had  no  son  to  inherit  Ida  estate-  It  was  deeowd 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athena  to  preserve  the 
t^ily  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  Tbis 
waa  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  by  adop- 
tion (elamitioit) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  iDberit- 
ance  waa  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandwo, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  lather  died  intestate,  tbe  heiress  bad  not  the 
chdce  of  a  husband,  but  waa  biMind  to  many  ber 
nearest  rdative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.  Cpm 


I.  (Hi*t.  de  Bell.  Alex.,  11 ;  d«  BsU.  Afric.,  CI.)  -  S- 
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person  nuking  his  claim  befbre  tbe  archon, 
whose  doty  it  was  hrifu?^ladai  rOv  knutX^puv  ital 
TV*  eunw  Twv  i^tfr^ftovuivuv,*  paUic  notice  was 
^Tto  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
fox  It,  the  arcfaon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
({nduocnr  fiini^  tw  tirix^povy.  If  another  elaim- 
ut  ippeared  (d/i^urtfijrnv  air^  T^f  kicut.),  a  conrt 
wn  held  for  the  decision  of  the  ri^t  {tiaiiKaata 
tT!uc.\  Which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  iaw  of  consanguinity  {yevov^  xot'  iyxi"- 
Tuov).  ETen  where  a  woman  waa  already  married, 
her  hiuband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  abetter  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
(bnner  wires  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.* 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
proper^ ;  but  if  he  had  a  dau^ter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.*  If  tbe  daughter  was  poor, 
lod  tbe  nearest  relatire  did  not  cboose  to  marry 
ber,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
iu  to  his  own  fortune.* 

The  binbaod  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  nntil 
die  bad  a  son  of  fiill  age  (Mdter^  >t  who 

wat  omally  adopted  into  bis  maternal  gnuidfBtber*8 
^ay,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (s^pioc),  and 
waa  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  (<rfn>v).  If 
there  were  mon  aaaa,  they  shared  the  property 
eqnaDy.* 

WkiieB  there  was  but  one  danriiter,  she  whs  called 

hnxi^  hrl  mvTt  ru  olxy.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  Kverally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
hariog  the  first  choice.*  Illegitimate  sons  did  n<rt 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  v66v 
urtu  iyxurrtlav        Itpuv  fi^ff  ieluv.'' 

The  heiiess  waa  under  the  special  protection  of 
tbe  aRjHm ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  ber  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
Mate,  tbe  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
tbe  ofleoder,  caUed  KtiKUfftuf  elaayyti^a.* 

EPICUNTRON.   {Vid.  Lictm.) 

EPIDAURIA.   (Vid.  Elxusihii,  p.  396.) 

EPIDEMIURGI.   (Kid.  DiHioaei.) 

EHDICASIA  (hnStitaala,  KJt^pov)  was  the  pro- 
etediog  by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
aaloral  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
olitajned  l»al  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
penon.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  Bid  Xayji^eiv  or  iindiK6^e<fdai  rov  xAqpov,  and 
the  propemr  itself  tenned  hrldtKov  until  it  was  formal- 

awarded  to  its  ri^itfal  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  ibu  Uad  might  be  giTen  to  the  archoo  qionymus 
ihniog  any  month  in  uie  year  except  SdrrotAtorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indtct- 
Btaa  or  declaration  (ypa^  or  X^ftf)  in  an  ordinary 
tewaoit.*  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  fnt  ensuing  runlar  assembly  of  the  people 
(trpif  fsjcAfcr£([),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
eflect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
^y  assigned  the  property  to  tbe  claimant.  If, 
fiowerer,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
Hitor.  {Vid.  D1AI11CASU.J  An  analogous  pro^ed- 
>9  took  ptace  when  the  rarviving  issue  of  tbe  de- 
MKd  eooaisted  of  one  or  more  daug^iters  only  (ini' 
hnxX^plTtSes,  irarpof^oi,  iyx^vpo't  or  iiriira- 


1  DeaoMli.,  c  Mmrt.,  1070.)— S.  {Dsmosth.,  c  Onet.,  Ai^ 
r»:  c  EnSuL,  1311.— De  TyrA.  H«red.,  78.)— 8. 
IliKis,  Da  Ariat.  Bcred.,  19.)— 4.  (DemMth.,  o.  Macwt.,  lOVT.) 
-1  (IivM,  Urn  Prnb.  Bared.,  59 1  Da  Cir.  Hand.,  40.— De- 
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ftdrtSet),  la  which  ease  the  person  in  whose  favour 
the  wSI  of  the  deceased  bad  been  made,  the  neai^ 
est  male  relative  (d/jrtoT^vr),  or  if  several  daughters 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  tbe  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  tbe  subject  of  the  petition  ;  and  thA 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  or  por- 
tion, was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establi^  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.*  (Kid.  EncLsauB.) 

EPID'OSEIS  (hnSooeit)  were  voluntary  contribn- 
tions,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizena  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  tbe  necessi- 
ties of  tbe  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  wlut 
they  would  give ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  tbe  assembly.*  The  names  of  those  who  bad 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  ttie  statues  of  the  Eponymi, 
where  they  remained  till  Uie  amount  was  paid.* 

These  kiciSiatitt  or  vduntaiy  contribntions,  were 
Itequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  lOOO  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.* 
Chiyaippua  presented  •  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  againat  Thebes  ;*  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  dracbmc  for 
an  expedition  against  Cyprtis;^  Cbaridemua  and 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  600 
shields and  similar  instances  of  liberaliiy  are  men- 
tioned by  Bockh,*  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  berai  taken.'* 

EPIGAMIA.   (Kid.  Mabiiios,  Gbebk.) 

EPI'GRAPHEIS.   ( Kid.  Eibproba,  p.  393.) 

EPIMELE^AE(iiryieAi;ra^),  the  name  of  various 
magistratea  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'Eff-^e^r^c  T^f  xotv^f  npoobdm,  more  usually 
called  TOfuaf,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  tbe  putn 
lie  revenue.   {Vid.  Tisua.) 

2.  ''Em(ie?j)Tal  rCm  fioptOv  "Ehttuv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  ^ 
tbe  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'EirifixXijTai  roO  'E/uroplov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  {Vid.  Euporidm.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot,** 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws."  According  to  Aristotle,**  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  com  which  bad  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  tbe  Peireua." 

4.  'Eaiiue^j/Tai  ruv  KvumpUw  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 


].  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  401,  470.}— t.  (Plutarcli,  Akub.,  IQ. 
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Ian  myBteries.  They  were  elected  hj  open  rate, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cbo- 
•en  flrom  tfae  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Sumolpidie,  and  one  from  the  Cerj'ces.' 

6.  'EvifuXijToi  Tuv  vtufuuy,  tbe  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards,  formed  a  regular  dp^,  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
tbenea,*  .fschines,'  and  tbe  inscriptions  publisbed 
by  Bockh,*  ia  which  they  are  sometimea  called  6L 
&fiXovTe{  tv  TOif  vtupioit,  and  their  office  designated 
■n  &px^*  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  faincipal  dut^  of  the  inspectora  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  tbe  snips,  and  all  tbe  rig- 
ging, tools,  &e.  {OKtvn),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  tbe  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  tbey  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  ioKmaeT^,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  laattera^  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  oKtv^,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,^ 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
mnerals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.* 
Thsj  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persona 
who  owed  anything  to  tbe  docks,*  and  also,  to  get 
in  what  was  due."  We  also  find  that  they  s(dd  the 
ijging,  due,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direetioD  of  the  senate,  bat  not  on  tbetr  own 
responsibility."  They  bad  ^efujvUtv  diKaar^pim  in 
conjunction  with  the  dirooroAeic  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department."  Toassisttbem 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
iypofifiareii")  and  8  public  servant  [S^admot  tv  rwV 
vtapUte^*).  For  a  farther  account  of  uiese  inqiect- 
ors,  see  Bockh,  Vrhinden,  Slc.,  p.  48-64. 

6.  ''Eiri/ieJLijTal  tuv  ^?mv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
fnJuii  or  tribes.   (Vid.  Tbibub.) 

•EPIME'US  {hnfajJUf),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mt^il^  Gtmum- 
ttu,  L." 

•EPraLUS  (ffffo^),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  Uie  same,  most  probatdy,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  mpavor^  of  ,£liaa.  Schnader 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acanu  uUamu,  L.,  or  Red 

Spider.^* 

•EPIPACTIS  (iirtJTOjtT/f),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Hemiaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever,  is  determinol,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiohis,  Baubin,  and  other  botanical  writers.*^ 

EPIRHEDIUM.   (Vi.f.  Rbsdi.) 

En[2KH*i2  ♦ETAOMAPTTPIflN.  (Fid.  ♦ET- 
AOMAPTTPiaN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  {Mqkoitoi)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  tbe  Lace- 
demonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  ^Aoxec.  It  appeara  that  these  Mojconu  le- 
oelved  a  sahiry  at  the  cost  of  tbe  cities  over  wbicb 
tbey  presided.'* 

EPISTATES  (iffHTTdn/f ),  which  means  a  person 
l^aced  over  anything,  was  the  name  (tf  two  Satinet 


].  (Harpocrat.  tuxt  Said,  ■.  t.— -Demoidi., c H«id.,  p.  570,  B.) 
—a.  (c  EwTg.  et  MiM«.,  p.  IIU.}— 3.  (c  Ctenidi.,  p.  419.)— 4. 
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Jtt,  138.)-«.  (BOcih,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,  M.}— 7.  (No.  zi.,  m.}— fi. 
INu.  iTt.,  «,  199.)— 0.  (DemoUh.,  c  Ktuxg.  et  Mdm.,  p.  1149.) 
—10.  (Id.,  c.  Antlrat.,  p.  012.)— II.  (No.  ilv.,  b,  190,  Ac^'cton- 

Crad  with  No*.  sIt.,  sn.,  «.)  — 12.  (DenuMth.,  e.  Enera.  ct 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  uw- 
ly,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  SMemfal;  <rf 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  nu- 
des BooLs,  p.  168,  and  Ecclisi^  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  tbe  pubUc  works  <'ETiffraroi 
Tuv  Si/ftooiuv  Ipyuv).  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  rtixonoioi,  the  repairers  of  the  walli; 
Tpi^poTToiQt,  the  builders  of  the  triremes ;  rafpmroiM, 
tbe  repairers  of  the  trenches,  die.;  all  «  vhom 
were  elected  by  tbe  tribes,  one  ttofa  each:  bottlH 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  ruxomm} 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public 
works  bad  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  Uiis 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lyctirgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
iDscrintions  relating  to  the  boilding  a(  the  Tea^ 
of  Auiena  Polias,  we  find  hrurrarai  mentkoed.* 
Similar  autbortties  were  qvoinled  for  tbe  cm  d 
the  roads,  and  of  Uie  supply  o[  water  {Uomm,*  £r» 
raral  ruv  vSixTuv*). 

The  directors  received  tbe  money  which  was  k- 
cessary  for  these  works  from  the  pobhc  tieasaij 
(jx  r^f  diowQffeuf*}. 

EPI'STOLA.  (Kid.  CoMSTmrno.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  {hetcToXeCf)  was  the  officer  to- 
ond  in  rank  in  Uie  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  » 
the  command  if  anything  ha[^ned  to  the  Mmipj^ 
or  admiral.*  Thus,  when  tbe  Chians  and  Uie  oUiei 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Spaita 
to  Tegnest  that  IjBander  might  be  again  qqniDiM 
to  the  command  of  the  naiy,  he  was  sent  witk  tbt 
title  of  kittaroXeif,  beeaose  the  laws  of  Sputa  did 
not  permit  ttie  same  person  to  boU  the  offics  of 
vauapxo^  twice. ' 

EPISTTXIUM,  the  architrave  or  lower  menlw 
of  an  entablature  (conmirl  which  lies  immediaiely 
orertbe  cohunn.*  M^en  aninterctdnmniatioava 
of  the  kind  called  ar«oetyle,  that  is,  when  the  ecl- 
umna  were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  iw 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  ol 
stone  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  resun- 
tion  in  the  annexed  woodcut"  of  tbe  Doric  pmw 
which  surrounds  three  sidea  of  tbe  Fonun  at  ^oo^ 
peii.  Tbe  holes  seen  at  the  bat*  of  the 
ceived  the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  guwJ- 


EPISTNTHETICl''(*»r«nwflpr^^  J"  ^^^^ 
-edical  sect,  so  called  because  th^  T^eir  o'fn 
manner  {httowTietiiu),  and  adopted  ""^^/"g^s, 
tbe  opinions  of  difihrent,  and  even  °I^"'/r  uethiKl- 
Hiey  appear  to  have  been  a  brar»ch  of  the  « 
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iei  (tU.  Mbthodici'),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
AgathiiiQS  of  Sparta,  the  papil  of  Atheneus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.*  Galen  inforntB  os*  that  the  sect  was  also 
sometimes  called  Mjktik^,  and  sometimes  ixriK^, 
[Yid.  HtcTici.)  The  only  other  andent  physician 
(35  far  as  the  writer  is  awaie)  who  is  mentioned  as 
baring  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andrea,*  who  is  sapposed  by  Sprengel*  to  have 
liTed  in  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
len,* while  Galen  never  mentiona  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  detenDine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  EelectleL  {VU.  Eclec- 
nci.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.    {Vid.  Mibriase.) 

•EPFTHTMON  (hrldviKrv},  a  weed  which  is  par- 
etic oa  Uiyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
AMoa,  Dierbacb,  and  Sprengel  follow  Baahin  in 
referring  it  to  the  CtuaiU  ifyUkyvau,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Tbyme.* 

EPITl'MIA  (hriTifua).  {Vid.  Atihia;  Cititas, 
Guts.  p.  259.) 

EniTPIHPAPXH'MATOZ  AIKH.  {Fii.  Lsi- 
Toeicu.) 

EniTPOnHZ  rPAtH.  (FhI.  Epitkofos.) 
IPITROPOS  {Mrpano^),  which  signifies,  Uterd- 
\j,  a  peraon  to  whom  anything  is  ^ven  in  charge,* 
occm,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  tgaaidian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  gaardi- 
asa  there  were  at  Athens  ttiree  kinds  :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  seo- 
widly,  the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  kfhinu  in  delhult  of  snch  appointment,  and 
wtio  required  the  anthorizatioD  of  the  archon  to  en- 
aUe  Aem  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
aichon  sheeted,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  oadertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
esmprdiended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection oCUie  ward,  Uie  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 

safe  cnalody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
beritaaee  doiing  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  pcovision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
ibe  hone  of  ber  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  goardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
an  aetnos  m  behalf  of  or  against  hie  ward,  and  give 
in  as  aecoant  of  the  taxaUe  capital  (W/n^fui)  when 
an  tiefepA  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphvis  were 
Gafaie)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
■eat  in  the  ininoi*8  name.  With  reference  to  the 
diapBwliun  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
lo  the  goardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
DO  win,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
meot,  JTX.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
It  as  be  best  coulo  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (iSioi' 
«t>),  or  let  it  oat  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (/ue- 
9nT  Tov  oZkov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
He*  that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings might  be  exercised  by  the  archon ;  and  a 
tpfctal  law  ordained  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  t^n  no 
ucount  be  lent  out  upon  the  mora  lucrative  but 
hasardons  seenrity  of  bottomry 
To  ensttre  the  perfinmance  of  thesa  duties,  the 

pemutted  any  free  citizen  to  institnte  a  pabUc 
Ktion,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  gufu^ian  who  maltreated  his  ward  {koku- 
ati^  opfovovX  OT  a  ypa^fh  hnrpon^,  for  neglect  or 

I.  fTit^n  ITilw,  htrodnct.,  c.  4,  p.  064,  ed.  KOhn.)— 9. 
(GdM,  Mut.  Med.,  c  Ujp.  353.)— 3.  (Ibid.)— 4.  (pMndo- 
Gdra.  latmanct,  I.  o.)— 3.  (BM.  dt  la  MM.)— «.  (ipnd  Aftii 
Tfetnb^  Mtm.  S,  c  11,  coL  fl88.>— T.  (Dwmot.,  176.— 
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injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the  ponisb- 
ment,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirdy  upon  the 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicaats.*  If  the 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  fanned, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (airorifi^ua).  In  some 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were  inegulariy 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which,  upon  thut 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  marke^ 
place  the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  lum  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbaraemedls  daring  the 
minority.  In  ease  the  accounts  were  nnsatisncto- 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  an  action  imrpoTr^ 
against  his  late  guardian;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  onl^  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon 
Ailing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  yean 
from  the  tenninaUon  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  actim 
pZa6^  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  liis  estate.* 

EPOBEL'IA  (inci6eXla),  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolns  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  {Ttfinfui)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  of 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  foiled  to  obtain  th6  vote* 
of  one  fifth  of  tlie  dicasts.*  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause  ;*  though  in  two  great  dasses,  name* 
ly,  cross-suits  {(ivriypa^C),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibiii^  of  the 
original  caase  of  action  was  raised  {irapaypa*ai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousneas, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  canaes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citixen  was  the 
party  immediately  a^eved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachnue, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  far  frivokms  proaecutioDB. 

EPOHilS  (*wVc)-   (ViA  TwmcA.) 

EPO'NYMOS  {'Eirawftof,  having  or  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
cbons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  Uie 
consuls  at  Rome,  was  nsed  in  public  recttrds  to 
marie  the  year.  (Vid.  Arcron.)  The  expression 
bravvfioi  Ttiv  iiTuxcav,  whose  number  is  stated  bgr 
Saidas,  the  Etymologicnm  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  a^^lies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  *.. 
e.,duringthe  archonship  of  forty  arcbons.  Now,a8 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  ttat  of  TO,  the  forty  arcbons  under  whom 
they  had  been  enlisted  were  called  iiruwftoi  rOy 

1.  (Meiw,  Alt.  Proc,  p-WA-i.  (Dwwrth..  e.  Apt^,  1, 
p.  831,  D-J.  (Mrier,  AtU  Proc.,  p.  444,  ''«-)ri^(P<>f<>M>>7^ 
kpuE.,  p.  8H^.-a.  Boar.  •*  BfaMk,  p.  1158, ».}-«.  (IWn^ 
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i)uMi&tf,  in  order  to  distiagaiab  tbem  firaa  the  iir6- 
¥Vfiot  Tuv  ^A^.*  At  S^rta  the  first  of  the  five 
efbon  gave  bis  name  to  the  year,  and  wis  there- 
fore called  l^opot  twami/tof* 

It  was  a  Tery  prevsIeDt  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  rerer  the  origin  of  their  iDstitu> 
tions  to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  {ipxv)'^'rVi*)> 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  liso 
believed  to  hare  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  ^x^yinit  itrwyvfiof.  In  latw  times 
new  iostitutions  were  often  named  alter  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  tetween 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleistbe- 
ses,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
bero.*  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  titOwftoi,  or  ^uinijuw  tuv  ^Xuv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos.*  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
bibited  them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  iirwityuM,  whence  the  expression  Ik- 
Belvtu  irpooBev  r&v  bruviftiM,  or  wp&f  rov(  hravv/iovt* 

•EPOPS  (f  n-ff^),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Vpupa  Epopi,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes.* Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphoaed  into  this  Inrd.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid*  in  Klating  this  nsetamorphi^  is  veiy 
striking: 

"  Ctu  ttant  in  verliee  erUta ; 

Prominet  immedicKm  pro  longa  cutpide  ro$tntmt 

Nomen  Epop*  volucri." 

EPOPTAI.   {Vid.  Elxhsiwia.) 

EPOTIDES.   {Vid.  Natis.) 

EPUIfO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
ber {Tritmmri  ^uloiut),  were  fint  created  fai  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epnlum  Jovis,'  and  the  ban- 
qoets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices.** 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven," 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Sep- 
temvih  Epulonum ;  unitor  which  names  they  are 
finqoently  mentioned  in  inscriptims."  JoHtuCanar 
adaBd  three  more,"  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
CiBlian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
beim,'*  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  ooucb  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epolum  Joris.  On  U  is  inscribed  L.  Caldas  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 
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The  Epolooes  formed  t  coUegiom,  and  wen  ose 
<tf  the  four  great  rdigious  coipnations  at  Rose; 
the  other  three  were  tboee  of  the  Fontifioei,  AogDiet, 
and  Quindecemviri.i 

EPULUM  JOVIS.   (Va.  Epiji.oh«b.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  Batd  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Man, 
and  were  celebrated  in  tlie  Campus  Martius.*  There 
were  two  festivab  of  Uiis  Mme,  of  which  one  vu 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  CaL  Mart.,  and  the  other  pO. 
Id.  Mart.*  If  the  Campus  Martios  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  tk 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Eqaila  ia 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy*  says  that  RchiiqIqi 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramu,  Titt- 
enta,  and  Lucerea.  He  does  not  mention  the  didb- 
bet  of  which'  these  centuries  consisted ;  bat  tbae 
can  he  littte  doubt  that  the  300  celms,  wboa 
liomulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,' 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  eqoilea. 
Dionysius,^  who  does  not  speak  of  the  iDStitnttoottf 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  fonned  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries ;  and 
Pliny*  and  Festua'  state  expressly  that  tbe  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celery.  {VU.  Ck- 

LBRSS.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romolns,  ten  Albaa  tumtc 
were  added  by  TuIIus  Hostilius.'*  As  the  tcmia  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reasos 
fOT  supposing  a  dil^rent  otimber  in  these  tnnnci 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  Uie  time  of 
TuUus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Piis- 
cus,  according  to  Livy.^'  wished  to  establish  gobk 
new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  bThis 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attua  Navies,  and 
only  doubled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  Tht 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  caDed  (be 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  PoMterioret.  Tbe 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  ISOO  in  all 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Liry," 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  tbe 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  snd  tbe  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probabte.  Urj  hai 
apfkarently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equites 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  vith  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch"  alludes  to  when  he  ea^ 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  tbe  union  with  the  Sabines,  660. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Lit;'* 
attributes  to  Servius  Tullios.  He  says  that  thtt 
king  fonned  (Meriptit)  IS  centoriea  of  equites  tvm 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primoribiu  eiviutit) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  IS 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  13  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  Ute  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
would  have  contained  8600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  MOO. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero**  gives  b 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  cngani- 
zation  of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscos.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscus 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  sod 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centniieB  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titi^ses,  and  Luceres  teaauU  (oot> 
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hmrer,  jttttnertM,  as  Liv;  states ;  compare  Fe»- 
nm,  «.  (.  iSex  Vtatcs) ;  bnt  be  differs  from  bim  in 
fbtinf  tint  this  king  also  doubled  their  aamber 
sAei  Ike  oooqiiMt  of  the  ^Equi.  Scipio,  who  is 
Rfietatfed  bj  Cjcero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
aqi  tint  the  amngement  of  the  elites  which  was 
Mde  by  l^iqdBias  Priacns  continned  anchanged 
to  hn  dij  (B.C.  IS9).  The  account  which  Cicero 
pre  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Senrius 
TuQiu  is  Qofortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
whidi  nmain  are  dtuidenginti  cenm  maxima ;  but  it 
ta  difiteok  toooDceiTe  in  what  wa;  be  represented 
thedifiBnofthe  18  ceDtnriesin  the  Semancon- 
■titntioa,  ^ter  he  had  expresdy  said  that  the  or- 
guizuioD  of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
eoBtiawi  onehanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicen  also  diffeis  from  Lit;  respecting  the  num- 
bo-  of  tbe  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
tenliof  adqXed  in  all  editiona  of  the  "  De  Republi- 
tt,"  ttatTuqumios  Priscus  iacreaaed  the  onginal 
Dnber  of  the  eqoites  to  ISOO,  and  that  he  sobse- 
qantlfdoQHed  this  number  after  the  cooqoeat  of 
the  ^ai,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  2400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
vbich  is  iDieipreted  to  mean  imU«  ae  ducenlo* ;  bat, 
nstcad  <tf  this,  Zumpt'  proposes  U>  read  coDCCC, 
ISI^  jottf  rsmaitiDt  tiiat  anoh  a  use  of  as  never 
KCDts  m  CioeTO.  "niis  reading  would  make  the 
Bomber  3800,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
theit^ar  number  of  the  equites  in  the  floarisbing 
tiffla  oT  the  Republic.  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
tiUe  to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  itroog  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
vtetewsaanxMe  it  to  have  been  6100,  8000,  or 

Both  aothois,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  tbe  eqaites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  {eqiau 
f^^«^\  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
iDm  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
eipeate  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
ud  onmutied  females  ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,*  "  in 
a  aflitaiy  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
tt>e  vomen  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
lild?  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  tbe  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gaius,*  the 
parehue-money  for  a  Itnigbt's  horse  was  called  at 
^»atn,  ind  its  annual  provision  as  hoTdearium. 
(^<^£j  HoiDEASiuM.)  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
i"T^  to  Uvy,«  to  10,000  asses,  and  tbe  latter  to 
y^'-  bat  iheas  8Dms  are  so  large  aid  to  be  almost 
iBcradible,  eqieciaOr  when  we  take  mto  account  that 
m  Tecs  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
^\  Tbe  correctness  of  ^eae  numbers  has  ac- 
^>a^  been  questioned  by  some  modem  writers, 
shile  otbera  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
Biaeis  of  the  sum.  NidMbr*  remarks  that  tbe 
■Ui  was  doDbtlesa  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
^■ue  of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
VDold  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
bid  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh^ 
*WOBes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
<<Baii  are  Bot  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
^die  lednoed  aans  of  tbe  first  Panic  wsr,  when 
"»rvere  itracfe  of  the  same  weight  as  tbe  sextans, 
^  ii.  two  ounces,  or  one  si^  of  the  original 
*(i{l)t  {Vii.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumirt  considers  that 
ion  asKs  of  the  old  wei^t  were  given  fur  the  par- 
cbue  of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision ; 
5^  flat  tbe  original  aom  has  been  retained  in  a 
(■■p  of  Vam  {egmm  futHatm  wMe  atMariormm'}. 
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All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  18  eqneatrian  centnries  of  the  Servian  consti-. 
tntion ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  another 
clas*  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  wbo  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  uid  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  His  latter  dass  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Livy'  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veil, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  the 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  th^e  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  (fuibut  cennu  equetter 
entf  efvi  puUtd  mm  erant),  vcdonteered  to  serve  wlUi 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adda,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
(turn  prmum  eguu  merere  equites  eap«runt).  The 
state  paid  them  (eertut  numerut  teris  tat  attignatut) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldios  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;*  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  tbe  equites  was  made  threefUd  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  freqoently  called 
«£ittte«  equo  pubUto,*  and  sometimes  Flexumiiu*  or 
TrotnUi,  Oie  latter  of  which,  according  to  Giittling. 
is  an  Etruscan  word  and  another  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  i^turies.  Ae 
they  served  on  horseback,  uiey  were  called  equite* ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equitea  Romani;  but  they  had  no  l^;al  claim 
to  the  name  of  eqnites,  ^ince  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  FHay*  expressly  says, 
"  Eqnitutn  nomen  ntbtitUbat  in  turmit  equormn  puh- 
licorum." 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  wbo  belonged  to  the  IS  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  t  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively  t 
These  questions  have  occasioned  mnch  controversy 
among  modem  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tnllius,  all  tbe  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fah^be  presnmed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  emiites  was  determined  by  the  same  qualt- 
fication.  Dionysios^  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  ricl\est  and  most 
illustrious  famUies  ;  and  Cicero,*  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  (cfnau  maximo).  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tnllius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  tbe  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  tbe  first  class.  Everyone, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  on  blemished  (fbr  the  tatter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  neceMai^ 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Rf^blic),  was  admitted 
among  the  eqnites  of  the  Servian  oonstttution  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  neoessaiy  qualifications. 
Niebnhr,"  however,  sappoaes  that  the  qualiflcatlott 
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of  iMTOper^  was  only  oeoeMaiy  far  iimimioai  into 
the  twelve  new  ceaturiee,  aad  tbat  the  statement  of 
Diooysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confuted  to 
these  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. He  maintains  that  the  twelve  oenturiey  con- 
sisted exclusively  or  plebeians ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servioa  into 
his  comitia.  under  the  title  of  the  sex  tuffragia,  com- 
prised all  the  patricians,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  oa  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  456,  who 
was  compelled,  od  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
OD  foot.*  That  the  six  <AA  cenuiries  consisted  eo- 
tbely  of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple- 
foeiajQS  would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  conalitntion  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely,  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
Bat  we  have  no  reason  for  suiqtosing  tbat  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  yiluU  Imdy  ^  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entire^  of  |debeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  Uiey  possessed  the  requisite , 
property ;  and  that  alt  other  persons  in  the  sute,  \ 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  prt^rty,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  infened  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(jnimore*  cwitatU),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
prq>erty ;  for  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
tiiat  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  popalation  and  wealth  increased, 
the  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortnne  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  craturies  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  hsd  not  been  enrtjled  in 
the  ooituries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  woukl  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
daues  of  eqoites,  which  have  beea  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  agrarian,*  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  poss^ed  public  hor- 
ses {tquitatum  reeognoscwU  e^ut/um  centuriat  re- 
cegvoacunt*).  The  trU)e8  were  taken  in  order^  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  his  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leading  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
narius of  the  Licinian  geos,  and  is  soppcned  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 


1.  (Li*.,  iii.,  97.)— a.  (Lir.,  war.,  4S.)— S.  (Lit.,  xxxix.,  44.) 
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ship  oC  p.  IkUM  OraseoB,  who  wis  seawrwia 

Julius  Cvsar.' 

Ths  aext  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coi»  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  k 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  before  ; 
him  leading  his  horse.   The  word  censor  is  wrkteo 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Cu-  ' 
sius."  was  asstmied  by  some  of  the  empeiwo. 


If  the  censors  had  no  ta.a]t  to  find  either  with  Ibe 

character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  hii  ; 

horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (traiiu  eqam*);  \ 

but  if,  on  the  contrary,  ther  cimsidered  him  imm^  : 

thy  of  bis  rank,  they  atruw  him  out  of  the  lid  of  ! 

knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  bcnrse,*  or  ordered  i 

him  to  sell  it,*  with  the  uitention,  no  doidit,  tbat  the  ! 

person  thus  degraded  should  refund  tbe  mnKf  ! 

which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase '  ; 

At  the  same  review,  ttiose  equites  who  Ud  serred  , 

the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  diachugediWHe  ; 

accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  Dfibe  i 

campaigns  in  n^ich  they  had  served,  and  woe  then  ; 

dismisf^  with  honour  or  disgrace  as  thq*  mi^  ! 

have  deserved.'  1 

Tliis  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  mnst  | 

not  be  confounded  with  the  J^tfum  Tramvatia,  j 

which  Tas  a  stdemn  nocession  of  tbe  body  eiaj  i 

year  on  the  Ides  of  Qumtilis  (July).  The  procesBioa  | 

started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  citjr,  | 

and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  i 

the  Temple  of  tbe  Dioscuri.    On  this  occasioo  to  ; 

equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chaplets,  ' 

and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  the  ! 

honourable  distinctions  which  they  bad  gained  in  . 

battle.*   According  to  Uvy,*  this  annual  procession  ,  | 

was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  ind  \ 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionjrsius,'* 
it  was  instituted  afler  the  defeat  (h  the  Latins  t\»a 
the  Lake  Kegitlus,  of  which  an  account  was  bron^ 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  rttain 

his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cefr  | 

tury  to  which  he  belonged  T   On  this  subject  ve  , 

have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equites  ; 

who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obliged  i 

to  serve  for  ten  years  (ilipendia,  (tt^wtc/oi),  under  ■ 

the  age  of  46,'*  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule  ; 

extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  pobifc  hor-  j 

ses,  provided  they  wuHed  to  give  up  the  service.  ^ 

For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  . 

Republic  a  knight  might  retain  bis  h'cvse  as  long  as  | 

he  pleased,  even  after  he  bad  entered  tbe  senat^  | 

1.  (Fmrt.  Cuiitol.— etc.,  PraAnai.,0.— PliBnH.  N.,ni).,5.)  ! 
—a.  (Uii.,18.)— J.  (V«l.M«(„i».,l,*10.)— 4.  (Lit, iHix- «.) 
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proriM  bfl  eoMiinnd  shie  to  4iM^|e  the  do- 
tmofahialtt.  Thua  the  two  cenMns  M.  Livnu 
Sibuior  m  C  CtandioB  Nero,  in  B.C.  304,  were 
■bv  cfiiM;*  iDd  h.  Sdpio  Asiaticiis,  who  wa% 
rffffifed  oT  Ui  hone  the  oenaofB  in  B.C.  185,* 
Mbim3elfbeeDceBB0rinB.C.  101.  TUsltalso 
pntd  )7 1  ftignmt  in  the  fimrUi  bo(^  of  Oieero's 
"He  Repabliea,"iD  which  he  says,  eguitaha,  m  quo 
nfnf»nUtlima€natu*;  by  which  he  evidently 
DOBS  tlut  met  of  the  senaton  were  ennbled  to 
It  tbe  Ccniiii  CeotoriaU  in  conseqoence  of 
Iheir  bdovpDf  to  the  equeotriaD  centuries.  But 
dariog  the  to  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knif^ 
wn  oNi|Bl  U  fire  up  their  horses  on  entering  the 
tesate,  aid,  noMqaently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestiiiQeeBtiiries.  regulation  is  aUuded  to 
■  tbe  In^DOit  of  Cicero  already  referred  to,  in 
vhieb  Scipio  sits  that  many  perstHis  were  anxious 
■hUapMKseitnmdMMild  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
be  pnblie  hones  shonld  be  restored  to  the  state, 
lAidi  decree  was,  in  all  probability,  paMed  after- 
wd;  aacc; u NiBbahr  ob8BrraB,**'when  Cicero 
Bitat  Seiin  ifwk  of  any  meanufl  as  intended, 
weneto  vqpon  that  it  had  aetually  taken  i^ce, 
ht  Mendiag  to  the  infomation  poasessed  iij  Ci- 
ten,  wuhter  than  the  date  be  assigns  to  Scipio's 
dtxtKne."  Ihat  the  greater  number  of  the  eqol- 
fe)  cqno  pofataco,  after  the  exdosiMi  of  senaton 
fivaUieeviMtrian  coitnrieB,  wcro  ywaa  men,  is 
pmed^  a  passage  in  tiie  wtnk  of  Q.  Cioeio,  Dt 

Tbe  eqaeorian  centuries,  of  which  we  hare  hith- 
erto beea  trtetini^  were  only  regarded  as  a  dinsion 
olflKKtij;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
onlo  ii  the  eonstUution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
Ineil  poni  ta  view,  was  oidy  divided  into  patri- 
(iiBt  iai  plebeians ;  and  the  eqaestrian  centuries 
vereomiioGed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  128, 
>  m  cW  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
u  ibe  su»  by  the  lex  iSempronia,  which  was  intro- 
^  bT  C.  Gnoehufl.  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
Mtobeehosen  from  those  citixens  who  possessed 
13  eqnettriu  fintane.'  We  know  very  little  re- 
^iiKibe  prorist(M»  of  this  law ;  but  it  appears 
"'■B'tela  Serriha  repetnadarum,  passed  18  years 
■fierward,  that  ereiy  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
wiB  tequired  to  be  above  80  and  under  60 
ytm  of  ige,  to  bare  either  an  equns  pubUcus,  or  to 
^  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
KiKittiito.  The  number  of  judicee  who  were 
^^V^  .warty  was  chosen  from  tbia  class  by  the 
pztor  mtaaDi.^ 

As  the  name  of  equttea  had  been  miginally  ex- 
mded  fnm  those  who  possessed  the  pnblie  horses 
to  ttuae  vtao  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
taaK  10  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
PicU  by  their  fbrtanes  to  act  as  judicee,  in  which 
tbe  wwd  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,* 
i>^ti,  nya  that  those  persona  who  poaseased  the 
*'S»^B  IbTtoae,  but  did  not, serve  as  equites, 
*<naQly  caned  TwfKM,  and  that  the  name  of  eqiii- 
*aa  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  tbe 
KUn.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
"«ieTBi;  bat  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
^  of  eqaitee  to  tbe  judioes  dioaen  in  accord- 
no  «itb  the  lex  SamproBia. 

tbe  idbcm  of  SaDa,  which  entirely  deinived 
f^lBenian  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  as 
jD^ift&.{i)d  the  pssaing  of  the  lex  Aurelia  (B.C.  70), 
7^  ndaioed  that  the  judices  sboold  be  chosso 
^  senator*,  equites,  and  triboni  nnrii,  the 
"Maeaee  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  waa  still  mam- 

I  'Lr.,  nj^  J7.»— 1.  {In.,  snix.,  44.)— «.  {o. «.)— 4.  (i., 
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tained  ^fj^  piAilicani,>  or  Anners  of  tbe  puUie 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  pnblicani  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  IrtHu  the  state  the 
fanning  of  tiie  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  than  to  any  one  vrtio  did  not 
possess  a  eonaideraUe  fintune.  Thus  the  publica- 
ni  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order.*  [Vid.  PvmciL.m.)  The 
consnlahip  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  tbe  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  traded  still  farther  to  increase  the  power 
and  infloenoe  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  thne,"  saya  Hiny,*  "it  became  a  third  body 
(eorptu)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Stmtut 
Popuhuqite  Romaant  there  began4o  be  added  .E^ 
E^uttlriM  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  npon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  tbem  still  farther 
from  the  jrieba.  '  By  the  lex  Roaoia  Othonis,  paased 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seath  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  ^ven  to  the  equites,* 
which,  aoeordnig  to  Cicero*  and  VeDelua  Pateivih 
his,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  ia  alluded  to  by  Livy'  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imns  for  tbe  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angostus 
(vid.  Clatcs,  p.  S65).  and  snbsequeDlly  otSahied 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  g(Ai  ring,  which  waa 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  eqoo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  diaraoter, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  gmidfatherr 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un* 
der  the  Republic.  Property  became  now  Uie  on^ 
qualification ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  graiK 
ually  began  to  loee  all  the  ctmsideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  timea  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  of 
contempt, 

Si  fuadrinfrentio  sex  teptem  milia  detvnt, 
PlebM  erii."* 

Augustas  formed  a  select  ^asa  of  equites,  con- 
sisting of  those  equitea  who  possessed  tbe  propertr 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  Hree  Inrth 
up  to  the  grandfether.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  tbe  laiiu  clamu,*  and  also  allowed  tbe 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  aa 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  tbem  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order.  ^*  This  class 
of  knighta  waa  distinguished  by  the  spedal  title 
illuttre*  (sometimes  insigna  and  opUndidi)  egvitu 
Rtmuaii." 

Tbe  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
waa  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  nd 
qualifioatiooB  of  free  tnrth  np  to  tbe  graodftther, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gcrfd 
ring  unfess  he  possessed  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  waa  of  little  avail,  as  tbe  em- 
perors frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques- 
trian <^er.'*  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  finr  a  distinct  dasa 
in  ttie  oommuni^,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirdy ;  and  the  ndd  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  bj  all  flee  citaens.  Even  alaves,  after  their 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xndii.,  8.)— «.  {ri  Att.,  ii.,  I,  t  8->-?- 
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maimmiraion,  were  allowed  to  wear  It  hf  wpaaal 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  km 
been  usaaUy  granted,  provided  tino  patroiuia  oon- 
■eiited^ 

HaTins  tbus  traced  the  hiatoiy  of  the  eqaestrian 
order  ita  fipal  eztiactioD  as  a  distioet  class  in  the 
Qc^nmumty,  we  moBt  now  retom  to  the  equitee 
eqoo  publico,  who  f<»med  the  16  equestrian  centn- 
riee.  This  class  still  existed  dtuing  the  latter  yean 
of  the  Repablic,  but  had  entire^  ceased  to  serve  as 
bone-MMiera  in  the  amy.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Rmnan  legions  no  longer  ctmsiited,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Rtmian  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  that  Cesar,  in  his  Gallic  ware,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavaliyt*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Aiioviatus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  toU  that  be  did  not  dare  to  trust 
Us  safety  to  the  GaDie  caTaby,  and  tt^frefore 
mounted  bis  legionary  soldiers  npon  their  horses.* 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civU  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soMiere ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  (rf*  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  alllea,  or  sometimes  the  legioDs.* 

After  tiie  year  B.C.  60,  there  were  no  censon  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
Uie  prcfectnra  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equity,  and  restored,  accwdiGg  to  Sueto- 
nius,* the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (tranneelw) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knighta^reuigmfto)  with  the  annna)  procession 
(trannectie}  of  the  16th  of  July.  From  this  time 
these  equitea  formed  an  honourable  corpe,  from 
which  all  the  hi^er  officers  la  the  army*  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
dnetion  into  paUic  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  ejaa  publico  ho- 
wratut,  exoruaiuM,  &.C.,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admittel  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  frop  all  dVil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  oUiged  to  reside  at  Rome,*  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turmte,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
mently  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equitum 
Mam.,  turma  i.,  u.,  &.C.,  or,  commonly,  5mr  turma, 
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or  5nw  AtrmsnnR sfMiMs  JIoNMRvnHi.  Fmmtka 
time  that  tho  oqaitaB  bestowed  the  tttle  itf  ^huwf 
ju9€ntutu  upon  Oaios  aad  Lodos  Cesar,  tkafnud- 
sons  of  Angnstns,*  it  beeame  thseoaloBioec^ 
this  title,  as  well  as  Oat  of  Sevir,  apaathepnto- 
ble  successor  to  the  Uinne^  when  bs  fint  weni 
into  pubhc  life  aad  was  ptsaeatBd  with  aa  vpu 
pubKcus.* 

The  praetiee  of  filling  all  the  higher  offlces  io  the 
state  from  tiiese  equites  appears  to  luTeeogtiinEd 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  gcmnsottt 
and  the  residence  of  the  eoipetoi.  Tb^  m  wa- 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Sevenis*  and  of  Canetlli,* 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Siodetiu, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  niida  tbe 
coDunand  of  the  Pnefectuu  Vigilam ;  bot  tbr;  itiil 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Vtleu^ 
A.D.  364,  tbe  second  rank  in  the  ei^,  ud  vm 
BOt  anbject  to  corporeal  puniduuent* 

TTie  preceding  account  of  the  equitee  has  beeo 
princip^y  taken  from  the  essay  of  Znmpt  alieidj 
referred  to ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  ^ 
Marquardt,  Hiatoria  E^ibm  Sonuxonm  libn  n., 
Berlin,  1640,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation (tf  those  points  which  have  been  vxna- 
rily  treated  with  tNrerUy  in  this  aitiete.  RofeeiiBK 
the  MagiMter  Epiiiam,  sti.  DlcTi,Toa,  p.  Sll. 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  ioatroM 
of  torture,  which  is  mppomd  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  hoise.  Va 
have  no  descrqition  of  its  form  givoi  I9  ao;  of  IM 
ancient  writers,  but  it  qipears  not  tohavedifleied 
greatly  from  tits  cmx.*  It  q^iears  to  hife  ben 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evideoee  d 
slaves.'' 

*EQUUS  ilmrof),  tbe  Hone.  The  aaiiTC  em- 
try  of  this  animal  ia  unknown.  The  Horse  wii 
highly  estefaned  among  the  Egyptians,  vbo  appear 
to  have  bad  an  excdlent  breed,  and,  besida  tbcM 
required  for  tbe  anny  and  private  use,  maoy  ven 
sold  to  foreijn  tradOTS  who  Tisited  the  goodu;.' 
Among  tbe  Greeks,  the  pablie  games,  wbeie  nc^ 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ^ways  iodnced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  aaimaL  Tte 
Greek  horse  appean  to  have  been  quite  soiiB  ia 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  ha  proportiou 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  tbe  Partbem 
fonning  part  of  tbe  Elgin  marbles.  FUxmanapeiki 
in  terms  of  hif^  eulogiom  of  tbe  manner  in  vbidi 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist  "Tbt ' 
beholder,"  be  remarks,  "  is  charmed  with  the  dw- 
like  lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make;  and, 
althoo^  the  relief  is  not  above  an  ioeb  from  ihe 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  thia  1 
nature,  we  can  seatoely  vaSu  reason  to  penoadt 
us  that  they  are  not  alive.'*  Horses  woe  sold  a 
Attica  for  cmnparatively  bifl^  prices,  not  onlir 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  1 
them,  but  from  tbe  disposition  of  the  Atbeflims  to 
extravagance  and  display :  i^tile  tbe  kni^  ke^ 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  ]Hwtt- 
sions  at  the  tbstivals,  and  while  men  <tf  ambitiMl 
and  high  rank  trauied  them  ibr  tbe  gan»  aid 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  tbe  jtnof 
men,  an  exoessiTe  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristqphanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Ckwds,  imi 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  wriieis,  m 
that  many  pMsoos  were  impoverished  by  keepiig' 
them.   Tbe  iwiee  of  a  enmnon  botse  was  three 


1.  (TaeiL,  Ana.,  1.,  9.— Mnnun.  AwTr.HS.  (Cqatil.,  ^ 
Anton.  Plul.,^B.— Lmmpnd.,  Commod.,  1.}—*.  (Gntar,  Iamfi| 
p.  1001, 9.— Pmpiaiu  la  Vig.  »,  tit.  I,  a.  4i.}-4.  (Gn>tn,N 
jni,  7.)— S.  (Cod.  Theak-.,  fl,  lit.  ».)—«.  (Cia,  Pro  Mil  -M 
tl.  conpared  with  " oerte  cmx,"  c.  IS.)— 7.  (PW.  SipffinsH 
Jwlidw,  lii.,  17.— Muiu,  "  Da  Eqmiw,"  StllaDsn'i 
ThMor.  Ant.  Bon.  vol.  U.,  p.  lUl,  *o.)-a.  (Wilbn^ 
SOTiins^  fid.  t,  p.  ao^  U  aniis.) 
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■im;  bnt  I  good  aaddle-lume,  or  a  hone  for  ran- 
ninf  in  durkx-noes,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
eon  twd*e  mmu.  Sogietiines,  boweTer,  &rifioo, 
or  fuKj  te  honea,  rated  their  pnoe  byroad  all 
Imits.  tkm  tlurteai  taleota  were  given  f&r  Ba- 
tqAaim.*  The  Romaas,  if  nataxe  had  not  Auniahed 
tWboiMS  withaprood  and  loft;  action,  uaed  to  tie 
TolierB  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
locompd  than  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  partieo- 
Idj  required  to  go  safely,  skilfnlly,  and  with  ease 
u>  Lbe  rider,  ia  Uie  amble.  This  was  the  Carourite 
pee  with  the  Rnnans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
baneabrabdl,aBdoiherh>adand  sadden  noises. 
Sseh  hemes  as  were  worn  oat,  and  unfit  to  serre 
vilh  the  tioi^  were  turned  on^  and,asan)arfc  of 
diuaiaskin,  were  bnnded  in  the  jaw  with  the  ^ore 
bI  a  cirele  or  a  wbeeL  Virgil  says  that  the  neet- 
est  tteeds  among  the  Greeks  came  from  Epirus ; 
tbe  Mds  of  CniDlh,  however,  were  also  remark- 
aUe  far  their  eED^Ience,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
Me  bfthe  re^mer-booka  to  Pegasos.  It  was  ons- 
mxrj  a  muk  hones  of  this  breed  with  a  i^p* 
on  lbe  iboalder,  whence  the  tenn  nmnra^  (ae. 

ER'.lNOI  (^mmk)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
tshed  lor  chaiitritle  or  convinal  purposes,  or  for 
bod).-  They  wen  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
nsed  tbe  temper  of  tbe  peojde,  who  were  both  so- 
cial aod  geoeroos.  Hie  term  ipavof,  in  the  sense 
pf  a  coDfivU  party,  is  of  ancient  date.*  It  resem- 
bled oar  pieoics,  or  the  German  pikenikt,  and  was 
liao  called  Silnm  iiri  tnrvpiioc  or  dird  avft6o?Mf : 
wkere  tfoj  guest  brou^t  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
inablejmewaa  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
vuaAerrad repaid  by  contrtiwtions.  (VmLDbip- 
m }  Tbe  ibto  that  were  fiinned  at  Athens  used 
U  dine  togetlier  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month ; 
ud  ertrj  QMUber  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
twn.  «tudi(a>  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
(«Mr>  the  members  ipmnoToi,  If  any  member 
hM  to  pay,  the  am  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
Vanif>tv>  >ko  euled  frTi^paTiit  ipdvov,  who  after- 
*3rd  reeoreted  it;  if  he  conld,  from  the  defaulter. 
JiAtitmh  Ifiam  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
Knption,  aa  Xdnoi  or  ix^ivitv,  to  make  delault.* 

Then  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
i^ponmettf  motnal  relief;  reaembling  in  some  de- 
(ne  oar  bieadly  or  benefit  societies;  hot  with  this 
wnnial  Afibienoe,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
Aided  m  not  (as  it  ia  with  ns)  baaed  upon  ai^ 
oleditiour  Batumi  eontingesoiee,  bnt  waa  given 
r^rfiu)!!,  to  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
ofiL  Tbe  Athenian  societies  do  not  an>ear  to  have 
^pt  Of)  )  conmoD  iimd  by  regular  subscriptions, 
<Wi  it  ia  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
WvateqeHed  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  waa 
pay  well  noderatood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
P^j,  or  in  dtatreas  for  monqr  from  any  cauae,  he 
^■M  to  the  monbers  of  his  club  for  assistance ; 
ihs  vai  caSed  nJiJtiyttv  Ipavov :  thoee  who  advan- 
tRiivne  nid  tpofi^Miv  airp  :  the  relief  waa  oon- 
aa  a  loan,  repayable  bj  tbe  borrower  when 
aMieraniimstancea.  Iscns*  reckons  amcng  the 
If  a  person,  ti  jp^wv  b^^fiara  tlairnrpayne- 
txftnwhkdiwe  may  infer,  that  each  oontnbutor 
laeotiUed  to  teoorer  tbe  aom  he  had  lent.  For 
ite  itcorery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  declaion  of 
'''^  fapntes,  there  were  tpavtxai  SUai,  in  which 
a  mnuj  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
""B'l'aed.  Plato*  dis^^iroved  of  lawsnita  in  such 
>i»'>cn,ud  iroaM  not  allow  them  in  his  RepobUc. 
SihHiiis  contends  that,  wherever  tbe  tenn  tpa- 


J  'BkUi,  PobL  Km.  of  Atlwiu,  vol.  i.,  v.  101,  tnnd.}— 9. 
It'Adl  a  AnMtak.,  Nob;  n.)— S.  (Hon.,  Od.,  i.,  SM.)— 4. 
e.  lait£Zm  ;  0.  HaidL,  5«7  i  B.  AiiMff.,  m>-S. 


vot  is  apidwd  to  an  ettablished  society,  it  meaM 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu- 
lar aasociations  for  the  porposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  hekl  a  difibrent  opinion.*  It  is  not 
probable  ttiat  many  permanent  societies  were  form- 
ed with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  tiitf  j 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  otbn  Grecian  Jlepnb-  - 
lies,  there  were  dubs  for  varions  panioses,  political 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  wonki 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods. 
Such  were  the  religions  companies  {Maaot),  the 
commercial  {kftnopuiaSi,  and  some  othm.*  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  tnt- 
piat,  and  were  tStea  converted  to  mischievoas  ends, 
sncb  as  biibeiy,  overawii^  the  publio  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavot,  were  frequent  among  ttie  Greek  cities, 
bnt  were  hxAed  oo  with*siispici(m  by  the  emperdis 
as  leading  to  ptriitical  cunUnations.*  The  gtUt,  or 
ftateniities  finr  motoal  aid,  among  the  anoient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  fyant  of  the  Greeks.'  Com- 
pare also  the  kyami,  or  k>Te>feasts  of  the  early 
Christiana. 

The  word  fyatne  is  often  Bsed  metajdiorically,  to 
signify  any  emtribuUons  or  friendly  advance  of 
mon^.   

*EREBINTHUS  {tpi6tv$o(%  a  sent  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  ifMtvOot  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
(Hily  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  i^uify  which  k  undoubtedly 
tbe  Cicer  arietaxum."* 

•EKETRIA  TERRA  f^wrpii^  Eratrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  mow-wtaite  ocAoiir,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Eotxea.^ 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rutHau  by  Ju- 
venal,* where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  aniesrs  to  have  been  osually  under 
ground,  and,  aeoording  to  Cohundla,*  ought  to  be 
Ughted  by  narrow  windows,  whkdi  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  toqched  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulOm  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  tbe  fields  in  diains.'*  Slavea 
who  had  disideased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulu^;  and  in  tbe  same 
jdace  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbaroos  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  tbe<ergasttihim, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergattidariua."  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,^*  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  nomber  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  Hadrian  and  Antoninas,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abot- 
ished  th;  ergastula,  which  must  ha*B  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters." 
For  farther  information  on  the  aubject,  vid.  Btisso- 
nius,  Antiq.  Seltet.,  ii.,  9. — Lipsms,  Elect.,  ii.,  16. — 
Opera,  voL  L,  p.  817,  dtc — Gottling,  Goth,  der  £8n. 
StaatMV.,D.  185. 

•ERI'CA  {kpiioi  or  h^i),  the  Tre^-heath,  at 
Erica  arhorea,  mentioned  by  The^fdirastiu  and  Di- 
oscorides.'* 
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EIU'CIUS  was  a  miliUiT  mgtne,  Adl  (rf*  ahaip 
«pik6»i  whicb  waa  plaoed  tbe  gate  c£  the  eanxp 
to  preTeoi  tbe  j^proaeb  of  the  etwmy.* 

•£K1N'EUS  (^fswtrlk  the  Wild  Fig4ne,  or  Fiemt 
C«nea,L.    (Firi.  Ficui.)* 

•ERI'NnS  (Ifiifoc),  according  to  Spnngal,  the 
CmpmrnmU  EtvMa.  Matlbioliu  and  MOhiD,  hov- 
erer,  are  qoite  undeeided  about  it.* 

*EP10*OPON  AENAPON,  tiie  Cotton-tree,  or 
GMtVfium  oFkormtn.    Virgil  ia  MqvoMd  to  allude 
coituthefolUwiacline:  "Qiud 
wuliU  eanaaU  ImmV** 

*ERO'DIUS,  the  Heron,   {tid.  Akdba.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  {'Efiurta  or  'S^fuTUka) 
wa4  the  most  scriepn  of  all  the  festtralB  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Tb^pic.  It  took  .|dace 
erety  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eroe,  the  jtrinoi- 
piil  dirinl^  of  the  Tbespiana.  Reapettinf  tlw  par^ 
ticotan  nothing  is  knewit,  except  that  U  was  ad- 
emaixed  with  eonteata  in  music  and  gymoastics.' 
The  wor^ip  of  En>«  aeema  to  have  been  establish- 
ed  at  Theapiae  from  tbe  eailieet  times ;  and  the  an- 
eient  aymlMdie  repreeeatatkm  of  the  god,  a  rade 
■tone  (Vx^  '^^Av),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
vith  particular  revereace,  eTon  wboi  sctdptun  had 
attaioed  tke  faigtuBst  degree  of  perfeolion  among  the 
Gndn.* 

•ERVCA,  L  a  spectea  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-vonn,  very  taijurions  to  trees,  the  learea  and 
btoesoma  of  which  it  eata  completely  off.  This 
sooui^  (tf  TegetMion  ia  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  dating  ■  banud  aeaaon,  and  ona  on|y  madei- 
•tely  warm.* 

Tbe  heib  Rocket,  or  Broanea  Enut,  the 
same  with  tba  e^Qufuv  of  tbe  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  tjy  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  also  useil  aa  an  l^throdi8i8a  Dioaoori- 
>des*  and  Miny*  make  mention  of  two  Unds,  the  m- 
timm  and  agrute,  the  latter  being  the  Wild  ktaid. 
Sibthorp  found  this  jdant  at  Athena,  and  also  among 
the  rineyarda  in  the  islands  of  the  Arcbipelago. — 
Tbe  Greek  name  e^u^  comes  from  ti,  and  ^ofi^, 
"  broth,"  indiiating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth  j  tba  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  FUny, 
witVnference  to  the  pungent  prc^rtiea  of  Roeket, 
"fuod  v^ictndo  /ii^ium  qmai  erodtt." 

«£aVUM,  the  Tare,  or  £rnim  Ermlia,  the  aame 
with  the  Greek  Spota^.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  tmtmtm  and  aylvcMtre.  Dioscori- 
des"  subdivides  the  former  into  the  redandtbewhite, 
from  the  colour  of  the  dowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la," and  Pliny**  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
eattle.  The  modem  Greeks  still  call  it  ^.applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wBd  kind." 

•ERYNG'IUM  (^ptTrtov),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth* 
erwise  called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  "  Eryngo," 
Bays  WoodvUl&^ "  is  supposed  to  be  the  fipiyyiw 
of  Dtoaeoridea.**  Sprengel,  howerer,  fiaakes  tbe 
1tfi6y^tov  of  llieophrastus**  to  be  the  Eryngivm,  niori- 
itnutffi,  bat  StacUiouse  prefen  tiie  Sryngiwm  earn- 
peatn.  Spren^  in  hia  R.  H.  H.,  refeiB  tbe  ip^yf- 
tn  of 'IKoadDndea  to  the  firyi^tiMi  j^unmi,  bat  m 
hia  editioD  of  Dioacorides  he  admits  nia  ugoertain^ 
aboat  the  neeies.** 

•EBYTHROITANUM  (JtptS^S^w).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "Oiat  the 
tfn^tSSavov  of  Dioseorides  and  Gain''  is  the  Rubia 
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tineianm,  or  dyer's  Madder.  S|mgd  ia  iiapogcd 
to  question  whether  the  ipuSedaim  of  Hieophrai. 
tns^  be  the  same,  and  hedtatea  whether  to  aiake  it 
the  RiMm  tueuU,  G<&im  enwtsten,  &B.,  ot  the  i». 
feruU  odoraU.  Stackhouae,  bnrmi^  hiM  il  iho 
to  be  the  StMm  tinetanoiV 

•ERYTH'ROPUS  (t(n>dp6irm(),  i  bird  nentional 
in  the  Avet  of  AristophaAes.'   It  was  most  proba- 
bly, aooarding  to  Adams,  either  tbe  Redsbank  {&*- 
edUm)  or  the  fiileock  (Sai/M  cfMiicu*). 

*ERT11IR0N'IUM  {ifi«$pini»},  a  |toit,  ibsl 
which  it  is  diflteidt  to  fhnn  any  ceitiia  ofintoo.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erytkronium  Dtn*  Ocku.* 

ERTCTE'RES  {tpvKTfifie^)  was  nsnc  pta  lo 
tbe  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  tc  ibe 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  eaoae  vt 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  aopposed  by  MoDtt 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  alhisionui  their  do? 
of  drawing  {tpoKtiv)  the  woimded  from  tbe  mh* 

*£SCIFARUS  (hxapoe),  the  nanie  of  a  fish  bnet 
ly  noticed  by  Athensus,  xad  called  abo  Mpif-  ^ 
ddet  sni^ioses  it  a  speeiea  «■  varied  of  SDle,iw- 
ly,  PleuroneeUa  aoU*,^ 

ESOFTRON  (feerrpet*).   (Fi£  SpHnra.) 

ESSEDAOUI.   (Vut.  EssBOA.) 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (frcnn  the  Cehie  1^ 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  a^tnt 
in  vrar,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  ud  Bd«c,'iBJ 
abo  by  the  Germans.'* 

According  to  the  account  pven  bj  Cesar,"  « 
agreeaU^  to  the  remarks  of  Diodonn  tKdBa.**tke 
method  of  oring  tbe  esaedom  in  tiie  ancient  MA 
army  waa  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Gitrti 
in  tbe  heroic  ages,  as  deacribed  by  timet,  and  ia 
the  artide  Cokmb,  p.  383,  328.  ThvpriDcipal  dif- 
ference seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  vsi 
stronger  and  more  ponderoua  than  tSe  &4f(< 
it  vras  <^n  before  instead  of  bedimd;  and  tM.iD; 
consequence  of  theoe  eircunistancesandlbewjili 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  vras  able;vheoever  be  fieas- 
ed,  to  run  along  the  pole  tmoiu  BtHmkh  rm- 
det")t  and  even  to  raise  liimselnipon  the  7>^<^ 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  bo^ 
of  the  car,  vflueh  he  drove  with  extiaoriiMry  stm- 
ness  and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  can 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probaNjbjtM 
creaking  and  elangibg  of  tbe  wheels  [tlnf^ttt 
rwn.-i*  EateiA  nadHtonora**) ;  and  that  this  <^ 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  eneniT.  Tlx 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  ehar- 
iotB.the  "car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  idUj 
essedarii."  There  were  about  4000  of  them  la* 
army  of  Casaibelannns."  Having  been  capturte 
they  were  sometimes  exhiUted  in  the  gladiaiam 
shorn  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  ft 
vourites  with  the  people.'*  They  must  have  bet 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  countir 
and  Tagtus'*  observes  that  the  driver-of  the  n 
ranked  above  his  fighting  eompanioD,  whi^ 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usagOL 

The  eesednm  was  adopted  fbr  V^l^'ll^ 
venimee  and  Inxnry  among  the  Romans.** 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  trioM 
of  (he  people  aa  a  piece  of  extfavaganee ;  bat  i 
tbe  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  otf 
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MR  GKDBIOB ;  $K  W^ieekam  the  ■oimd  trf*  the 
"(asedBtmBCDiientes"  among  diose  noiaes  which 
U  Mtdiiuactbiia.  A»  used  by  the  Romans,  tbe 
essedum  Duyhave  differed  from  tlie  cisiom  in  this, 
titdi  ibe  csiuoi  was  drawn  by  one  horae  (see  vrooi- 
en.  p.  the  eased um  always  by  a  jpair.  The 
eaeiaa  Dnut  hiffl  been  nmilar  to  the  Cornijra, 
ot^  that  the  latter  bad  a  eorer. 

*EinAI  {tHJim),  Worms.  This  t«nn  u  ysed  ^ 
^GnAwttoson  Natmal  Hiatoiy  in  nvch  the 
am  sense,  and  nith  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
him  term  Vtma  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
tee  natunliBts.  "  The  names  of  wonns,  okuX^S, 
liiei,  l?ju>v,  is  6rec^  and  Verma  in  Latin,  were 
to^oyed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "  to 
dcaigiuie  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
ibcy  suited,  with  mnch  more  reference,  however,  to 
ihtir  donated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
o{  their  eompontiotL   Bat,  as  we  bare  just  seen. 
Hie  Greeks  liad  three  words  for  these  beings,' each 
of  «hidi  bad  its  peculiar  signification.   Fram  what 
AiituMletdbii8<rf'bis  ffxuXvf  (a  word,  the  root  of 
1^  is  ondoDbtedly  oxoAi£f,  *  tortuous'),  it  is  er- 
ide&mi^  it  if^^  to  an  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited liie  (ma  vf  the  common  worm,  or  rattier,  per- 
bipe,  wboBs  moTements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
mi^t  be  the  oatiire  of  the  change  which  they  were 
K^sfqiKDtly  to  vnder^.   It  would  seem,  however, 
th£  it  wu  more  eq>«ially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
pte  of  derdopmeot  in  iOMBCts,  to  the  state  in 
lAich  tluy  aiftear  oa  iasning  from  the  egg  of  the 
jiareat.  AgMotle  certainly  extends  its  appdication 
BO  faither  ftan  to  inaecto.   Sacb,  however,  is  not 
tike  ease  with  ^liao.   In  two  [dacee  of  his  work  on 
Ae  natne  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
curs, be  eridmly  intfiuds  the  /lun&ria,  or  intesti- 
nlvonns;  in  » third,  it  ia  probable  that  he  allodes 
to  tike  catenalv  ctf  the  cmbige-butterfljr ;  and  in 
a  ^nnh,  he  Uioa  des^nates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
Dkos  inimal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
EODs  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
Q  rood.  The  term  e^Aoi  appears  to  have  been 
tiao  eiQ^yed  to  destgoate  the  form  under  which 
insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  lesi  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  io- 
Mte  putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  nlcsra.  Its 
eomkm,  therefore,  was  not  very  great  ^Eltan 
lifevise  enqiloys  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
^i-!.  wu  alarra,  when  he  tells  as  that  in  India  the 
Feasants  reoMtTe  the  land-tortoises  from  Uieir  shell 
^t!i  a  mattoel^  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
iDOTe  the  wonns  from  plants  whidi  are  inlested 
br  t^oi.  pinaiif  ^  ^  word  Hfuvt,  which  is  fre- 
Vxaiij  used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
*oi  UDoog  othera,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
vas  a[^ed  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
at  pesent  known  under  the  denomination  of 
■C'Mwf  wamr,  o£  which  be  was  aoqnainted  with 
U  a  man  nomber  oT  apedee.  Aristotle  has  em- 
'i^M  it  ID  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  iElian,  ere- 
?  '.-.M  that  he  spe^s  of  the  substances  which  are 
10  rid  does  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
^jfxL  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  ankong  the 
^  >H>ear  to  have  restricted  the.  word  luwSriau 
tu  tbe  iBteninal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
^  Oreck  deoominationB  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
^'i^.  from  vtluch  it  has  happened  that  the  .mod- 
ems h3T«  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
"Ti  Mmt,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
t>:  a  eridently  derived  from  the  Latin.   AU  the 
*lier  aaifflals,  which  they  comprehended  onder  the 
■■me  of  £zisiifK*a,  meaning     that  term  that  the^ 
■<!  not  red  btood,  were  divided  inio  the  three  olass- 
3  of  lattda,  tbButea,  and  Zoophyta.   The  term 
^"^a  did  not  then  poseess  that  ondue  extension 


EUFATORIUM. 

* 

whiA  it  obtained  among  the  natnralista  of  the  laal 

century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprdiended  all  an* 
imals  with  the  exception  of  the  Vertobrata,  the  In- 
seeta,  and  the  Crustacea."* 

EUMOLPTDAI  (Ei^Airldai),  the  most  distin- 
fjuished  and  venerabl*  among  the  pnestly  families 
m  Attica.  were  devoted  to  «he  aervioe  o[ 

Demeter  at  Athens  and  Etensi^  and  were  said  to 
be  the  deaoendants  of  the  Thracian  baid  fiumolpos, 
who,  accordiiiv  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.*  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  {lepo^vntt  or  (mo- 
Tayuy60,  who  conducted  4be  edebration  of  her 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  tbe  mnltm,  wee  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  lamily  of  the  £nm<dpid«,  as 
Eumolpns  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  tbe 
first  hieropbant.*  In  his  external  appearance  tbe 
hierophant  was  distingnished  by  a  peculiar  cot  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {mpo^uv),  and  a  kmg 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voice  he  seems -always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  salted  to  tbe.  sacred 
dtaracter  of  his  office,  which  be  held  Us  life,  and 
which  obliged  bim  to  remain  unmanied.*  like  !»• 
erophant  was  attended  by  foor  imfuXiiTaL,  one  of 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  tbe  Eu- 
molpide.'  Other  members'  of  thei*  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleasinta,  tbongh  they  undoobtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Vomo^K  had 
on  certain  oooasioo*  to  oBor  ap  prayers  far  thg  wel- 
fare of  Ha  state,  and  in  cyse  of  neglect  tbey  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  ponished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  rea|K>nsiUe 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacrad  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.*   (ComfiaTe  EuTnrNB.) 

The  Eumolpidv  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (irtpi  iotttiai*).  Hiis 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  fnw  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect^ 
Whether  the  religious  court  #cted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  hia  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  whidi  tbey  pro> 
nounoed  their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exdusiTe  possession,  was  not  written,  bat  banded 
down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  Eumolpidn  ^one  bad 
the  right  to  Intei^ret  it,  whence  they  ire  8ometims|i 
called  iSiry^Tot.  (Vii.  Exserr^i.)-  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  bad  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  tbeir  own  discretion.  *  R^ecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  theSa  rdigioas  ooerts,  no- 
thing is  known.'*  In  sdme  cases,  when  a  person 
waa  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tntiona  of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounoed  upon  him  by 
the  EumolpidK,'*  But  the  Eumolpidte  could  pro- 
nounce snch  a  corse  only  St  ttte  conunand  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  mU^bt  afterward  be  compelled  by.  tbe  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  tbe  person  wtem  they  had 
cursed  before.** 

•EUPATO'RICM  (a^iron^ov^X  a  plant,  the 
same  wttb  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrifumia  Etipaitrinm. 
Anotber  n^me  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  uasd  in 
ctKnplahrta  of  the  Uvcv,  and  hena»we  finfftt  called 
in  Ovibasins  ifiraHtpurv. .  The  i|ame  of  EufOloriiim 
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EDPATRlDiE. 

wn  pren  H,  afcording  to  aonw  of  the  ancient 
writers,  (Von  that  of  Mithradates  Enpstor,  who  difl- 
eoTcred  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  idaot.*  It 
H  more  probsUe,  however,  that  it  wu  bo  called 
from  the  city  of  EupaBoria,  near  the  riTer  Amiaus, 
Id  Ponta^  where  it  grew  abondantly.  Pliny  sajrs, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  bn  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  jalandera  of  Zante 
call  it  fMNtyspTw,  and.  the  Torks  Cojun  oti.  Sib- 
thorp  fbood  it  in  Uie  PelopoDiiesus,  and  also  arotmd 
^xantiom,  aad  alms  the  mad  between  Ehnyma 
and  Bnisa." 

EUPATRID-f  (BiifkTpiSai,  descended  from  no- 
ble aacestora)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  deatgnated.  Who  the 
Enpatrida  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispDte ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  uaiver- 
aally  adopted  is,  that  Ukey  were  the  ta<^  Ionic  or 
HeUenic  lamtliea  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, BBtHed  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  inflaeiiee  of  an  aristocracy  of  waiTiors 
and  c<viqaen»B,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  <he  services  of  a  nomeroos 
class  of  dependants.*  The  chiefs  who  are  mention* 
ed  as  kings  of  the  Ser^ral  Attic  towns,  before  the 

Sization  of  the  conntry  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
[e4  to  the  hi^iest  or  mling  dass  of.the  Eu- 
k;  and  wfaett  Tbeaeos  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  goTernftendbr  the  wbtrie  country,  it  must  have 
been  fbiedy  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
led  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  np  bis  royal  prerog- 
atives unI  divided  them  among  the  nobl^  th^  oc- 
eopied  a  atation  rimilar  to  that  wfaidi  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er EnpatrMie,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the,  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  rMidence.*  In  the  division 
^  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  aaeribed  toTheaeo^  the  Enpatrida  were  the  first 
ciaas,'  and  thoa  formed  a  eompaot  order  of  nobles, 
nnit«l  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privilegeB.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitioos  among  them, 
nndoabtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
neatly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
qpion  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
vrere  in  the  exdnaive  possession  of  all  the  dvil  and 
religious  offices  bi  thtf  state,  ordered  the  aAirs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.*  The  king  was  ttfus  only  (he  first  among  his 
asaals,  only  distinguished  f%>m  them  by  tiie  duration 
of  his  office;^  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phylK(^>lo- 
taaOitic),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatride, 
were  more  his  ooUea^oes  than  his  eotnisdlors.* 
The  kingly  pownwu  ma  state  of  great  weakness; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  noblea, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to-  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,*  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  ttireatened  ita  own 
existence,  and  at  Insf  M  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  bereditarr  amtoeracy  as  an  order :  fbr  the 
eommonaHy^  which  had  likewise  i^ed  in  strength 
1^  the  union  of  aU  the  Attic  townsups,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  uistocraey,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  effects  aS  that  of  the 
patricians  U  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seema 
to  have  arisen  ou»of  die  growing  discontent  of  the 
commmialty  with  the  oiqiressive  rule  of  the  nobles  ;** 
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bat  bis  attempts  to  remedy  the  evO  were  more  ett 
culated  to  intimidate  the  people  tiian  to  Eatis^ 
them,  and  could,  conseqaeatly,  not  have  anv  Ustinf 
resultn.  Tlw  disturtmoces  which,  some  yeanaftn, 
arose  fitm  (he  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  sf  tie  Bipiuv 
dK,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  atistocratieal  jot- 
emment  and  estabUsb  himself  as  tynnt,  it  length 
led  ta  the  l^iislation  of  St^on,  by  which  the  poliiKd 
power  and  inflience  of  the  Eupstridn  as  an  ordei 
was  broken,  and  prq>erty  instead  of  bittii  msmide 
tiie  atandard  of  political  rights.*  Bitt  as  SoIob,  Ub 
aD  ancient  legidators,  Abstained  fion  abollsUig  aiy 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  familieaofUie  Ed- 
patridv  in  which  certain  priestly  officet  and  liinN 
tions  were  hereditary,  retained  these  distioctiODi 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history* 

•EUPHORB'IUM  (evf^vCtov),  aphmtbeknim  to 
the  genus  Ewpkorbia,  or  Knrge.  It  gron  rid  it 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Ktnf 
Juba,*  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Evpborlu  ii  boo- 
our  of  his  pnysictan  En|rtior1>us,  toother  to  Antoei- 
us  Mnaa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Angastes  *  Tbii 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  od  the  virtties  of  lU 
idant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Rioy^  ilan* 
The  Enpihorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mnoitt 
Atlas.   Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  ta^l 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leavea  TBsemUed  thw  of 
the  acanthus.   Its  odonr  was  so  poverAil,  thatthey 
who  cdlected  the  juice  were  compiled  to  sunl  it 
a  distance.   An  incision  was  made  into  the  steoi  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  jaa 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  p)^tB)Ro.  'Ri' 
juice  became,  on  exposnie  to  the  air,  a  gam-nB 
resembling  frankincense,   nii^  vpaiu  ^   "  i 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  Tbenaaietr 
this  resin  was  also  EnphoitiunL   "  It  ia  ttated  ii 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remaila  AdaiDs."itiii 
the  Euphorfoium  is  got  from  the  species  caDed  Ei-, 
fhorbui  aiui^uorum ;  bat  Spraigel  prefers  the 
phorha  mantima."^   Sibthoip  inibnns  ns  that  lbs 
Gredc  fieheimen,  at  the  pieoent  d^,  nse  the  £«- 
phorhUCkaraeia*  (called  by  ttiem  fil^)  to  pniM 
the  fish,  hot  that,  when  oanght  by  these  dkidi, 
they  beoome  potrid  a  shnl  time  after  they  in 
taken.* 

EURI'PUS.  (Fid.  AHPBrTHSinin,  p.  63.) 
EUTHTDICIA  («wft«I«/a).  (Firf.Dici,p.3» 
EUTHT'NE  (cMVi^).  All  pabbcoSoeTBitAdi 
ens,  espectalbr  generate,  ambassadors,*  the  vcbm 
and  tiieir  assessora,  the  dintetn,  priests  and  p.'vs 
esses,'*  the  secretaries  of  the  state,"  the  sapera 
tendents  of  public  buildings,  the  trierartbs,  at 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  men 
bers  of  the  Areiopagns,  were  aocountdde  for 
eondoot,  and  the  manner  in  vrtiMA  they  toqnEtc 
themselvea  of  their  official  doties.  Hiejsdgai 
the  popular  conrts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  u 
thorities  vrtio  were  not  responsible,"  for  they 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  pe<^4e.  ^ 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsw 
to  tiiemselves.  This  account,  which  officen  h 
to  give  after  the  ttane  of  thdr  office  was  srer^ 
caUed  ei96wv,  and  the  uOeen  sabjeet  to  it,  ktH 
VOL  Every  pubXo  officer  had  to  render  bis  atwu 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
and  as  long  as  this  do^  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whi 
property  of  the  vr^meer  was  in  bondage  to  i 
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EUTHTME. 

me:'  be  WW  not  a£wed  to  tnTel  beyond  the 
bemen  of  Attiea,  to  coiwecnte  any  put  of  his 
pDpert;  ai  a  doauiom  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  P&S8  fiom  ODB  fiunilf  uto  another  by 
idoptioo;  no  pubUc  honoora  or  rewards,  aod  no 
Kw  office  eoobl  be  girea  to  bira.*  If  within  the 
ittted  period  an  officer  did  not  aeaA  in  his  accoant, 
n  aeuon  eaUed  i^iov  or  ii^ia^  <tucif  was  brought 
tgainst  him*  At  the  time  when  a^  officer  snbi^t- 
i«t  la  tbe  (tfnf,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
iDiTiTil  and  iapeath  him.  Those  who,  after  hav- 
0%  nfiuedto  nbmit  to  the  eiSiv^,  also  disobeyed 
tte  aamnuBs  to  defend  tbeoiselvea  before  a  ooort 
Df  justice,  thndgr  fbtfeited  their  rights  as  rati- 
vea,* 

It  wiQ  appear  from  tAe  list  of  officers  subject  to 
&e  euthToe,  that  it  wal  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  cnutected  with  the  administRttkHi  of  Uie 
monej,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
»  was  ool^  an  inqniiy  into  the  manner  io  which  a 
pmaa  had  behaved  himself  in  the  disdiarge  of  his 
official  duties.  Id  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
BHiducied  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
lanoos  means  to  checlt  and  control  the  proceed- 
iop  of  its  officers ;  in  the  latter,  the  eathyne  may 
ID  mas;  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
iOMl  Utendaoce  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
seBtatina  oT  the  people,  to  see  whether  a^y  charge 
V13  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
peared, the  o^er  was  honourably  diamissed  (hri- 
c^vaAa^).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  entliTiie,  he  became  dvevAnwf-.* 

The  offieeis  before  whom  the  accoimts  were 
gtren  were  h  some  places  called  eiOwoi  or  TMyut- 
Ttti,  a  othen  ^enarai  or  aw^yopoi.''  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and 
both  m  mostly  mentioned  together ;  hut  how  far 
iheir  liiDctioBB  difi&ed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
gmnmarians*  state  that  T^oyiorai  was  the  name  of 
(he  same  officers  ^o  were  formerly  called  eMmoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Greek  orators 
waic  of  them,  it  can  scarcdy  be  doubted  that  their 
fuTtctioos  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
i^red  to  by  Bockh,*  it  seeixia,  moreorer,  clear  that 
the  office  of  the  Xoyurrai,  though  clcH^y  connected 
Willi  that  of  the  ei^woi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  ibe  Itttor,  who  appear  rather  to  hare  been 
ihe  asBOMni  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
fhssof  offieen,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
"orau  tboae  officera  who  had  anything  to  do 
wuh  the  pobtic  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
ibnr  offiM,  first  sent  in  to  the  Xayurrai,  who  ezam- 
tKd  1^ ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
WM  discoTered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
u  ei-officer  within  the  period  of  80  days,  the  ftic- 
Inqoiiyderolved  upon  ttie  e£Awoi,  before  whom 
tK  cficer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  [dead  his 
Iftherfftfvoifoand  that  the  accounts  were 
tQsuw&ctoiy,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
c'  the  psblic  nuMiey,  that  he  bad  accepted  bribes, 
tha  diaiges  brought  agatnat  him  were  well 
^"*Jed,tbey  rderred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
^  <hirti  the  IdyuiTai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
to  this  eoort  their  hendd  proclaimed  the  question 
«1»  vmU  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  jrface 
wjKretbe  oomt  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
ttr^Skmn  sent  their  aocooiM  to  be  exam- 
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ined  by'tbe  ^ivro^^  and  was  called  Xoyttrt^piw.^ 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  tidvvoi  took  an 
actiTo  part  in  the  trials  of  the  TMytor^ptov :  but 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  asaeseora  of  the  Xo- 
ytaral^  or  whether  th^,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac< 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evdmoi;  as 
well  as  that  of  the  htyurrai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.*  The  "koyMrai  were  ap< 
pointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen  oy  lot ;  whether 
the  tMwot  were  likewise  chosen  1^  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Pbotius  uses  an  expression  derived  iinm 

(lot),  whUe  Pollux*  states  that  the 
(ipaoaipodn-tu,  sell.  Toi<  XoytaralfitVten  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archoQs ;  the  latter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  morp  probable. 
Every  ab&mot  had  two  assessors  {vapiSpoC).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in' the  establishmeDt  of  the 
archonsbip  (u^^^  vncvQmot)  instead  af  the  king^ 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles.*  It  was'  from  this  state 
of  dependance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or- 
der of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOI  (Eti^O-  '  (t'id-  Edthyhi  ) 

EYrCTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thiijg  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  {e^ted),  the  seller  was 
bmind  to  make  good  the  loss  (epatt^on^  prttMtare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  wa» 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  9uatauied.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
sinqdy  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.-  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  wfieo  an  attempt  was  made  to 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  eellir  no- 
tice of  the  adverse  claitQ  {litem  ^nundari),  and  to 
pray  his  aid  in  deloiae  of  4ie  action.  The  stipnlatio 
du[d«B  was  osaal  among  the  Romans ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  fnna  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement*  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.' 

EVOCATl  were  ^Idi^  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discbarge  (muno),  bat  had  votantarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  cmnmuider." 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocatt  in  every  army  of  importaace ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  jpined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati  were  doabtleea  i^eased,  like  the  vexillaiii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  &c.,*  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  this  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjonctioit  with  the 
equites  Romani,"  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions."  They  appear  ttvhave  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veteMns  who  had 
served  tmder  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
(oriftniini**).  AH  the  evocati  could  ndl,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurion^  as  we  read  of  two 
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thooaaod  on  ooe  occasion,*  and  of  fteir  bJwiglim' 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  anny.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
Prafeetut  Svoeatonm.* 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  giren  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  vho 
were  awointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  bis  bedcham- 
ber* This  body  is  sunwaed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  auoceeding  emperors,  and 
to  h8T«  been  the  same  as  those  called  Etoeati  Au- 
giuti.* 

E^A^a^H£  AIKH  (i^ayaypt  Stxn).  a  suit  of  a 
publjg  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
wh4k88uming  to  act  as  the  protector  {xvpiat)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  iatermar- 
liage  with  iliena  hung  (as  a  general  rule)  probib^ 
ed.  In  theqieechof  DtOMMtheneaagaiiiBt  l^ioo- 
rates,*  the  latter  ia  charged  wHh  havui^  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Coieywap,  oa  pretence  oT  giving  her  in 
marriage,* 

EBAIPESEQS  AIEH  {i^aipioiuc  SUn).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  d^iriTe  the  plaintiff  of  his  slare ;  not 
where  the  deltadant  daimed  a  property  in  the 
slaTe,  bnt  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  alareiy  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  bis  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  vras  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
iiatptle0at  or  ifatptZadai  airdv  elf  i^tvOtpiav,  in 
l^tmUm  finOeare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
aion,  ayeiv  oMv  elc  douAffov.  A  runaway  alave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
the  open  street  or  elaeirtiete,  exBeft  in  a  sanctuary. 
If*  the  ftienil  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
mean^  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  alave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  taw  should  decide  against 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen ;  the  polemaich,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  vras  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendenu  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  bad  to  prove 
hia  title  to  the  ownership  of  tiie  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
diostf  to  award ;  this  being  a  rift^rht  iyuv,  and  half 
of^e  Tlujifta  being  given  to  the  state.^  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  ai!|jadication  of  the  ownershti^  utd  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  iury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damage*. 

If  the  ftiend,  hi  resisting  the  capture  of  the  shnre, 
had  used  actual  violeiice,  he  was  subject  to  a  iUx^ 
fiialuv.  And  if  the  loi-^atU  master  had  foiled  in 
the  i^.  SiK^,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.* 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,*  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, from  vriiom  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  depoaite,  is 
diarged  wUh  having  asserted  the  iVeedoin  of  his 
own  dave,  in  order  to  prevent  Us  beng  examined 
hy  torture  nepeaHog  the  sum  of  money  dqueited 
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in  hk  hands,  mswramaikableontvoaeeooots. 
first  (as  Heier  observes),  becauae  it  seemito  port 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  eooU  bii^  tbe 
it  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter;  Be^ 
oodly,  because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  giie 
up  his  alave  to  the  torture  or  not,  tlie  refusal  beiog 
only  matter  of  obserration  to  the  jmy ;  ami,  tbeifr 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  Aoald  bin 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result'  of  which  (if  ate- 
cessful)  would  be  to  dqirive  him  of  hii  vnvsta. 

EXAUCTORATIO.   ( Kid.  Mitno.) 

EXAUGURA'TIO  is  the  act  of  dianging  a  ti- 
ered thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taxing  awa; 
from  it  the  sacred  character>wbi<di  it  bad  leceiTHt 
by  inauguistio,  consecratio,  or  dedicstio.  Tlial 
SQCh  an  act  was  performed  tfv  the  augnn,  tudBcr- 
or  without  conmAting  the  iwbnre  of  the  goiilij 
aogurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.'  Tenples, 
chapds,  and  other  consecrated  places,  aa  veil  as 

Kiests,  were  considered  as  bdongtng  to  the  gods. 
0  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  emj^oreil 
for  any  prolaoe  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  anj  ote 
divmi^  than  that  to  which  it  (viginally  bdoaied, 
without  being  previously  exangumted;  lod  {new 
CouM  not  give  op  their  sacred  flincttons,  or  (in  cut 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  ieto 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  pnxenof 
exaugaratio.* 
EXCE'PTIO.   (Vii.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU'BLS.   (Fi<{.CABTRA,p.  SSO.) 
EXCUBITO^ES,  which  properly  mesas  nldt- 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,*  was  the  name  tD«e 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  <l» 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*  Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  trihaau  aaksm* 
When  tbe  emperor  went  to  anentertaiamaititt^ 
house  of  another  person,  tbe  oxcntHlOKa  ^pesrio 
have  aecMnpanied  him,  and  to  have  kqit  goaid  at 
in  his  own  palace.* 
EXEDR2E.   (Ftd.  GriiKABiinf,  Honi.) 
EXEGETAI  {i^Ttti,  interpreters ;  oo  this  anJ 
Other  meanings  of  the  word ,  vii.  Rohnken,  ai  7\h«i 
Gloaatar.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  (tf  tbe  'Sxsui^ 
die,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  theintoF^ 
ere  of  the  laws  rdating  to  reugioo  and   tbe  sacred 
rites.'  {Vii.  Eowdlpidai.  )    They  were  lhB^  « 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  iriw  in  some 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists ;  but  ibe 
lavrs,  of  which  the  i^^ytirai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  but  huided  down  by  traditios. 
Plutarch*  applies  tbe  term  to  the  whole  order  of  tin 
Eupatridn,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  bekwgw 
only  to  certain  raembera  aC  their  older,  1. 1.,  tliB 
Eumdpidas.    The  Etymc^ogicum  Magn.,'  in  ^ 
cordance  with  the  ecological  meaning  of  t« 
word,  states  that  it  was  appued  to  any  iDterpreler 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  tnu* 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  u 
three  memben  of  the  family  of  the  EomdfniB, 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  tbe  i^igioiu 
and  eerenumial  laws,  the  signs  in  tbe  heavens,  tni 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero**  calls  them  r£gv"^ 
interprete*."   They  had  also  to  perform  the  palw 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  wrae  nerer^ 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Del[duc  oraoe 
whence  they  were  called  IXv^j^/MTaroi." 

The  name  i^Ty^n^f  was  also  applied  to  thoee  pn 
sons  who  served  as  gnidea  (cicerone)  to  the  visits 


1.  (Lir.,  69 ;  t.,  M.— Diimri.  HaL,  Aotiq.  Bon.,  in-,  P-^ 
ad-  Syllrnqr.— Crio  ao.  Fart.,  a.  t.  Neqnftiwn.)— «.  (Gellio^* 
T,4.--Jal.  Capittd.,  M.  Anton.  Fhijoa.,  c.  4.)-3.  (Cat.,  B» 
GalL,Tii.«g.}— 4.  (Suet.,  Nei.,  8.— OUu,  6.)— *.  (SB*t.,a« 
Ner.,  «.)—«.  (Snat.,  Oth.,  4.)— 7.  (DaMth.,  Eofii, 
liao.)— 8.  <Thaa.,  IS.)— 9.  (a.  t.)— 10.  (SnidM,  a.  r.y-U-  n 
hn.,  H.,  S7.>— IS.  (Chnnn  TMax.  Onom.,  Tit!.,  IM  nd  ): 
— nata,Bativphr.,p.4,I>.>— 13.(Ti>H»iia,01a*aar..i.T-  K 
ranii— Conpare  Haier^  Da  Bnaia  Daaaat^"  p.  T^^uw  ^ 
MmiijL,  EuwB.,  p.  in;  *«.} 
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EXHIBBHDDK 


h  Ik  iBMl  iMUutible  towtu  and  {daoes  of  Greece, 
ibir  tboved  to  gtnagera  the  curioaitiea  of  a  ^lace, 
tai  eiidiioed  to  them  ita  history  and  antiquitiea.* 

Respectioff  the  ISgj^rvc  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
u  Spaiu,  see  MiJler,  Dor.,  m.,  11,  3. 

smmSTHAI  (i&mSffAu).  (FO-SNan.) 

EXERCrrOHU.  ACTTO  was  an  action  jpranted 
hr  ibe  edict  igainst  the  exmi:itor  naris.  the 
Urm  naris  waa  undentood^ny  veasel,  whether 
used  for  the  urigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea. 
The  exercitu  naiis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
ffaf's  gahn  aad  eamiags  {obvaaimei  et  redttus)  be- 
Inq^wtteiher  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
IriiiD  the  ovner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
Tbe  mapster  nans  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
UDagemeiit  of  the  ship^  and  was  appointed  (pre- 
fuilut)  bjlheezercitor.  The  ezercitor  was  bound 
poenllj  bj  the  contracts  of  tbe  niagister,  who  was 
iis  ageo:,  but  vith  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
af  tb«  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  fartber- 
io;  tke  objeti  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for 
intuee,  ifhe  purdiased  thingi  uBeful  for  tbe  nar- 
jplira  of  the  ship,  or  eatered  into  a  contract  or 
limned  ezpeme  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor  vat  bouad  by  such  contract :  the  tenos  of  tbe 
Blaster's  appoiDtment  (^t^osiiio)  accordingly  de- 
tamine  the  li^itB  of  third  pities  a^inst  the  exer- 
rur,  If  the  magiater,  being  afqwinted  to  manage 
tte  dip,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  difierent  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
boand  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
{i5th,  vith  lodtTided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
WIS  the  sane  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
KTeia!  eiercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
Mt  of  tieir  own  nomber  or  not,  th^  were  several- 
Ir  aDjwerable  for  tbe  contraoto  of  the  magister. 
Tie  eontnctiog  party  might  have  his  action  either 
ipjiisl  the  ezercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
B>e)steT  aratiaaed  to  be  sodi. 

A  pir^  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
u  eienhlor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
ster or  the  sailon,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sOon.  If  t|)e  magistOT  sobetitnted  a  person  in  his 
pwe,  tbowh  he  was  fortuddea  to  do  so,  the  ezer- 
^vooltfitil]  be  bound  by  any  proper  contnct 
rfsscii  peraoa 

lena  Naota  properly  applies  to  all  persons 

ate  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship;  but  in  the 
nWor'j  Met*  the  term  Naata  means  Exeroitor 
(pi' uwBoeree/).  • 

(Og.  »,  tit  1.— PeckioB,  in.  TiU.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
td  Rem  .^atieatnjertinejUa  CommnU.— Abbott  on 
Mtppty.  Index,  Exercitor  iVamvO 
HE_RCrrUS.  (Vid-AMur.) 
EaCTASTAI  CE^eroffrai)  were  commissioners 

on  bf  the  Athenian  people  to  ascertatn  whetb- 
Kihoevere  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
y^tti.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 

for  the  oommaadetB,  who  received  pay  for 
"vipi  to  r^iort  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
"^■^  in  onler  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in 
^  cue  they  were  said  "  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
»«»  in  the  mercenary  force''  (juaOf^opeiv  h 
iwaif  xi^pat^).   The  commissioners,  bow- 
"ho  WCTB  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
<^  aDowed  tbems^ves  to  be  bribed.* 
iiBiBUK  was  also  probably  gjren  to  cnnmission- 
»3;*awere  appointed  to  investigate oUier  matters. 
HHERES.   iVid.  Hma.) 
HHIBENDOM,  ACno  AD.   This  action  was 
■"iraMted  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
*"«9»bort  pn^Nsrty.    "Edtibert"  is  defined  to 
m  pwUieo  paUttatem,  ui  ei  qvi  agat  ex- 


1-  iPm^  u,  41, 1 1)— t,  (Dlj.  4,  tit. «,  1.  (JEMbhi., 
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ftntuJi  *U  ecfia.**  This  was  a  personal  aetioi, 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  tbe 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  tbe  plaintiff.  Tbe  t^g,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  jAace  where  tbe  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  tbe  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  eases  :  fSHh' 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privUege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  lano, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  bis  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  pbOntiff's  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gmd,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  nhibendum  for  the  pnrpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
bare  been,  the  pl^ntiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  ordex  that  be  might  be  put 
to  tbe  torture  to  discover  bis  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  ri|^t  to  the  production  of  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  {juata  etproba- 
hlia  eauMti)  for  production.  The  word  "  interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ing, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  eonid  bring  this 
action  for  tbe  prodoetion  of  his  advereary's  ac- 
counts, though  it  was  a  general  rule  oflaM  that  idl 
persons  might  hare  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  {^orum  itilerett) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  tbe  Digest'  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  prodoetion  on  the  mere  ground  of  tta 
being  for  tbe  |daintiff*8  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  Uiis  actio  though  be  had  no  vindicatio;  as, 
for  imtanoe,  if  he  bad  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
sudi  a  slave  as  Titius  mi^t  choose,  be  bad  a  right 
to  the  production  of  tbe  testator's  slaves  ii;  order 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice ;  when  the'cboice 
was  msde,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  bis  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
tbe  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (m  UbertaUm  mUiieart),  he  might  baie 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid . 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Mublenbraeh,  Deetrina  Pandeclanim. — ^Dig.  10, 
tit  40   

EXITE'RTA  {Htr^pta)  or  EPEXODlA  {hnS66ta) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.' 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discorer  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  tbe  undertaking  on 
which  Uiey  were  about  to  enter.  Aeeording  to 
Hesychius,  Htrvpta  was  also  the  name  of  the  d^ 
on  which  the  anneal  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXODIA  CEf  jdio,  fhnn  ti  and  id6i)  were  dd- 
fsabioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellanv.*  It 
is  difficult  to  asciertain  Uie  real  diaraeter  of  tbe 
exodia ;  but,  from  the  wotda  of  Liry,  we  mat  tnflJ 
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EXOSTRA. 


that,  ahhou^  diithwt  from  the  AI«Qane,  tbej  were 

elosely  connected  with  them,  and  nerer  peifonDod 
alooe.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  AtelU' 
and  SuetODiQs'  exodium  J.uUtinieum.  Thej 
were,  like  the  Atell&ne  themselves,  plajed  hj  yoong 
■od  well-born  Aomaas,  and  not  by  the  histrkmea. 
Since  the  time  i}f  Jos.  Sotlioer  and  CasaabMi,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generaUy  been  con^ered  as 
ihoit  emoediea  or  Areas  which  were  performed 
after  the  Atellaue ;  and  tbfa  opinitni  is  fbonded 
opon  the  ranie  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
■choUu^  on  Juvenal.*  Bat  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia ^gfria fabeUiM,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludea^rbicb,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acta  of  the 
Ateilanc,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
AteUans  themselves.  Bi(t  aa  several  Atellane 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  Tliis  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  tiie 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  j|  Motl,  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, aod  tbos  is  synonymous  with  tirnoddtov.  The 
play,  as  wdl  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  but  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  flsyed  down  to  a  TCty  late 


EXOHns  (Ifbwfr)  waa  a  dress  wbioh  had  only  a 
sleeve  ibr  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomiM.  It  is  also  frequently 
mQed  trepofidaxa^*  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  {vid.  Tukica),  but  also  an 
Ifiirmm  wepiSh»a.  (.Vid.  Piludm.)  AccfRding 
to  Hesydiins*  and  .£lius  Dionyahia,^  it  served  at 
the  aame  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
himation ;  bqt  Pollux*  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
of  exomts,  one  of  irideh  waa  a  ntpiSW^ui,  and  the 
other  a  x^^^  trtpoftaaxo^-  His  account  is  con- 
flrmed  by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  MuB.  Fio-Clement.,*  Hephvstos  wearing  an  ex- 
omis,  which  ia  an  bimation  thrown  nnnd  ttia  body 
in  the  way  hi  wbkA  this  gannent  was  always  won, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exonus  when  it 
is  gilded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Omuron,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Staekelberg. 


1,  (Srt-  Ti-  71.)-%.  (Tib,  ».)-S.  (SU.,  iuL,  174.)-*.  {9w 
DMwt.,  ID.>--A.  <Fbat.  M  Hwrdi-,  ••  Ircpafi.— Beliod., 
JbUos^iti.,!.— Puu., Tin  l«j  (■■  t. 7.  (ip. 

BMNdiu  ad  IL,  niiL,  flU^Hi.  (Obob^  tii.,  «7y-4.  (vaL  tr., 
Jpi-  ti.)   


DU  OrSferiff  AEflciMii,pL  47,  r^resentsfkpop- 

er  rin^  tnpofiaexo^. 

"Hie  exmnis  was  nsuaHy  worn  by  slaves  aad  vtik- 
ing  people,*  whence  we  find  Hephintoe,  the  woAing 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  gannest  is 
works  of  art.*  The  cbonu  a[  old  men  in  Ibe  Ly- 
aistrata  of  AristopbaBea*  wear  the  exnais,  wUeh 
is  in  accordance  with  tlw  statement  (rfF(flnx,*wbo 
aayathatitwasthe  dreafiof<dd  men  in  ecntie 

Aecordng  to  Aohis  Gellius,*  the  exomit  wu  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  wittiont  rieevn  (citri 
kumentm  daineiUe*);  bat  his  statement  IB  ofvoted 
to  the  aoeonnta  of  all  the  Greek  gnanmahisit,  int 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneoos.* 

EXOMOSIA  {ifi^ia).  Any  Athoiian  dtiieB, 
when  ealled  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  coot 
of  jtiBtiee  {tX^mtof  or  hcKhjTt^tiv^,  was  oUigrd  iij 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  conld  esUlM 
by  oath  that  be  was  onaequainted  with  tbe  case  in 
question.*  This  oath  was  caOed  i(ufiocia,  lod  ihs 
act  oftaking  it  was  expressed  by  ifa^iwvofliu*  Tkh 
who  refined  to  i^tey  the  sununona  witboot  beiii 
tSiie  to  take  the  i^upeafo,  faieaned  a  fine  of  om 
thooaand  dndnnc ;  and  if  a  peraou,  after  pniiw> 
iog  to  give  bis  evidence,  did,  neverthdess,  not  ^ 
pear  when  caDed  upon,  an  action  called  iiinfop- 
Tvplov,  or  i9Ad%  dtK9,  might  be  brouifct  a|iiitf 
him  by  the  parties  who  thon^t  themedvea  iqncd 
by  hia  having  withheld  his  evidence." 

When  the  people,  in  their  assemUy,  MpfcM  i 
man  to  a  magistral?  or  any  other  p^thc  office,he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  dmufuioia  look  ptoce,  to 
decline  the  office,  if  he  oonld  take  an  oath  thti  iks 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeitd 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  dutiee  emvtc^ 
with  it  (iS^vwrdM  ipx^v,  or  x^vMimor]: 
and  this  oau  waa  likewise  ealled  i&fiMia,  or  BBoe- 
timea  dinuuMfn.** 

EXOSTRA  (ifwrrpo,  from  kftiBfu)  was  eae  of  dn 
many  kinds  of  mschines  used  in  the  theatres  of  lbs 
ancients.  Cicero,"  in  speaking  of  a  man  «h) 
meriy  concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  seatimeBl 
by  poit  iiparhm  heluabatw ;  and  then  atating  tbit 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  hia  ndons  plai- 
ces in  piUilic,  aajEtjam  m  cxMfra  hdiulKr.  Fmi 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  ia  en- 
dent  that  the  exostia  was  a  maehme  by  meaoi « 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  bebiod  ibe 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  fton  ^ 
hind  it,'  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  ^etwon. 
This  machine  waa  tber^bie  veiy  audi  like  ibe 
imcvKX^ia,  with  this  distfawtim,  that  tbe  latter  nt 
moved  on  wheels,  wlule  the  exoatra  was  pitsbed 
forward  upon  roOera."  Bat  both  seem  to  have  bm 
used  for  tne  same  pUTpoae,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  coosequoien 
of  such  things— €.  g.,  murder  or  suicide-8»  c«w 
not  consistently  take  {daoe  in  the  pnf^^ni"' 
were  therefore  deacribed  as  having  ooeonedbaiiA 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  pecufiv 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  fltm  a  tow«  of 
the  besic^rs  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  to«j^ 
and  aCToss  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attKk 
those  of  the  besieged  who  wen  atatkaied  «  w 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.**  

I.  (Piiol.,  a.  ».-Schol.  ad  Ambvh.,  Bjoit-  m.y^  0*^^ 
lar,  Anhaca.  dar  KvuL,  4  W,  •■)-»-  0-  «)-*■ 
—  5.  (Tii.,  II)— fl.  (BMikM,  Charikla^  «.,  ^  IH.  "-'r^ 
(Priliut,  Onqqi.,  Tui..  ST.— AkJiim.,  c  TimmtA-,  ^  "  JJ' 
(Demorth.,  Da  F»la.  t«.,p.  W;  c  Nawjp.  !»*:  *^4rr 
p.  850.— Soidai,  a.  ».  'kV*^"*"-)— (OeamKii.,  «■  Sw*i 
r,  p.  lllfl;  c.  Bnlraljd.,  p.  HI7.^aipoct«l,».»-M0: 
ttoMli-c.  Tiiiwtli.,v.  1190.- H«iaivAK.Prac.,  p.  *T' *f;''^ 
11.  fDamoath.,  Da  FaU.  Lag.,  p.       ;  c  Timothy  p.  i»J- 
MtebAtL,  Da  Fala.  Laj.,  p.  rfl.-PoUBi,  Oann.,  irtii;;*;- 
Etymol.  Has^  ..  r.)-?t».  (Da  Prw.  Cona.,  B.V-IX  f** 
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EXOULES  DIKE. 


FABA. 


E30TABZ  AIKH  {ifefCkK  a/nj).  The  process 
10  called  in  Alhenian  law  seems  to  faare  been  ori- 
mully  used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fi^kept  others  out"  (ifetW-rw,  t^elpyeiv)  of  reoi 
propo^  wbich  bdonged  to  them.*  The  etymology 
of  tbe  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  Pe- 
taostlienes  against  Onetor  furnish  an  ezamide  of  h. 
ira  EstiniA.)  9 

The  iUf  lio£^{,  however,  does  DOt  leDeial^ 
nfiax  in^  simple  shape,  bat  rather  bb  an  *' actio 
mnhaOOt^ixan  actioii  oonsequeot  upon  tbe  non- 
(hlmmeDt  rfa  jndgment  in  a  previtHjs  suit ;  the  na- 
toTB  of  ifbieh,  of  coarse,  modified  the  sabsequent 
proceedii]|s.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
the  mm  Ktioa  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  jddDliir  was  soeeiBSsfiil  in  an  action  of  this 
■art,  ud  Oe  defendant  did  not  gire  op  possession 
^  tho  lime  ^tm'mted,  two  processes  seem  to  hare 
ben  open  to  tbe  Ibrmer.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chcee,  pneeed  at  once  to  take  possession  ( j/ilSarn>- 
Rf},  md  if  resisted,  then  biing  his  action  for  ejec^ 
nest;*  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
wltid,  n  ftr  as  we  can  understand  the  grammaii- 
,aia,  wu  »  foOowB :  If  the  property  in  qnestioo, 
and  which  tbe  defendant  refused,  after  judgment 
^Ki,  to  iunender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintiff  brought 
an  Ktioo  for  the  rent  {Sixg  houctm)  i  if  a  landed 
estate  Ctupuw),  for  the  produce  (dUti  xapnosy  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  Hm^  oimac,  or  an  action  for  tbe  proceeds  of 
lU  hia  property  by  way  of  mdemniflcation ;  and  after 
that  UBavtA  the  dtjti;  jfovX^c.*  The  statement  we 
^  hare  praj  from  Hodtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
fflberent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas.* 
Somepammariana.  however,  do  not  reivesent  the 
Aiif  <^wov  and  the  fiixn  oioiac  as  conseqaent  upon 
apmiaQs  letiOD,  but  as  the  Jtrtt  steps  taken  before 
a  Aif  ffwXff  was  commenc^.  For  a  probable  ex- 
pbiitiiMcifthis,vul.ERoiuou  Aikh.  Theqnestion 
iinrariies,Vhtf  was  dme  if  the  defendant  reAised 
K>  p*e  Dp  poQScasioD,  eren  after  being  cast  in  the 
Juf  fftni^l  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
Haa^  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
pbio^  would,  under  soch  circumstances,  receive 
^  from  tbe  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
VOmg  Ibe  ddbfidant ;  but,  Independent  of  Uits,  it 
■PpestB  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
0)e  penalty  of  &Tiftia  if  defeated  in  a  diKt/  i^oiX^. 

v31  DOW  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
nun  aetioa  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  iU^  KOK^yopla^,  in  which  Meidias 
>lkmd  jndgment  to  go  by  defitolt  {Ip^iofv  i^'ie), 
and  iifglected  or  TcAued  to  pay  the  damages  given 
ifpiiBt  hm,  so  as  to  become  imp^ftqtof.  Demos- 
!heDM,*the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
hare  seized  upon  Meidias's  property  by  way  of 
Fi'^Se,  bat  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
*  ^9£Kk  «t  once.  It  is,  of  course,  im[flied  in 
tliiBttalemcnt,  that  if  be  bad  attempted  to  make  a 
«BBR,  and  been  resisted,  the  asnw  process  would 
Ian  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  ftet,  Ulpian' 
Bbnw  Its  that  a  ilxii  i(o6XiK  was  the  consequence 
of  nrh  a  resistance  being  made.   Moreover,  in  ca- 

of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiariy  a  penal  action;  for 
^  deSssdaat,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
treasniy  a  fine  erf'  the  same  amount  as  the 
'aigts  xaraSUn)  dne  to  the  pUiotiir.*  The 
taikj  of  inpia  abo  was  inflicted  ffit  both  the  fine 
aad  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  PoOux**  informs 
n,  (t  j  ^  Mf  iufnv^wc  &ftfta&iirel  KT^ftaro^,  b  8i 
Hjw^g^  ^ytw,  tfovXtK  ^  iiitn,  wonb  wMch  to 

.  I  jBupov  t.  T.— PnOnx,  Obob..  viii.,  49.— Bnttmua,  Lez- 
M.  uMLf— S.  (EtfBoi.  Mv  . 'Ef-  ^taf.— Ptdlnz,  Onom., 
•□..N-l-l.  (Harpoer.,  a.  *.  Ob«la^  d/m.— Snidm,  KaomS  A«a.) 
Ittl-S.  a.  c>-«.  mipl  Mwmuilw*,  p.  IQ^U-y-^e. 
.MS,  (llMHrth.,  e.  IMl,  £«e,  (!,>-•.  Otawi^ 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  that 
if  (me  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tbe  dtopote  was  settled  an  ^oiJi^  dixn.  In  each 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  oivQ  action 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDITUS  is  opposed  to  "  impeditus,"^  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggage 
(tn^edtfliMto).  Hence  tbe  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Ez- 
pediti  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessi^  foi^aste, 
or  tbe  desire  to  conduct  it  with  tbe  greatest^piity 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  le^ve  be- 
hind every  weight  that  could  be  spared.* 

EXPLORATO'RES.   {Vid.  Spicdutoms.) 

EXSEQUI^.   (Kid.  PuKus.) 

EXSI'LIUM.   (Kid.  Banishment,  Rohah.) 

EXSUL.    (Vid.  Bakisiikent,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.   (Fid.  Haeospsx.) 

EXTRAORDINATIII  (interpreted  by  Polybius 
and  Suidas  b^  the  Greek  word  'Ewt^Jxroi,  selected) 
were  tbe  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  tbe  RtHnan  army.  Tliey  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  or  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects.*  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  tbe  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  eztraordina- 
rii  would  be  840  foot  and  300  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  vrhich  are  mentioned  by  Livy  or,  in  an 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.* 

From  the  eztraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ailecti  (imJiiicni).  Tbeir  nnm* 
ber  is  uncertain.  Dpsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  tbe  SOO  cavalry,  and  168  out 
of  the  840  inftnti?  of  the  exbraordinarii,  making  tbe 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  oonsular  amgr  80 
horse  and  886  foot* 

F. 

*FABA  {Kvofiot),  tbe  Bean.  Dioseorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
CE^Ai^vixif  and  Alyvimo().  The  xvofidt  'EU^viicdf 
is  generally  held  to  be  tbe  Yieia  Foio,  but  there  la 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  ttiat  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  of 
Theophrastus.*  Hie  xvafidt  Ai/iinTiof'  is  tbe  JVe- 
/umMuflt  tpeeioauM.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoKOtfta,  and  its  fruit  Kt6uptov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dprof  kv- 
ofuvoct  or  pamt  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  mudi  need  by  ^adiaiora  for  giving 
than  flesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  ix  com- 
pact. Dr.  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Actua- 
riua  states  that  they  are  nntritiooa,  but  dissuades 
from  Qsing  them  fireely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. AoecHrding  to  Celsos,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  strMiger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  fledi  formed  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fty  beans,  or  boS  them 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent.""   Tbe  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi- 

I.  (Pl«Qt.,'BiHd.,  i.,  1, 79.)-*  (Fartui,  AdwUutia.)— ». 
(Cie.  »d  Pwa.,  jnr,  4.)— 4.  (Myb.,  Ti., «.  fc  ^71.  Cw«nl».)-4. 
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nally  fton  Penuu*  The  Ronau  hdd  it  in  Ugh 
CBtimatioo,  and  Pliny  asBigns  it  the  flnt  rank  among 
ieguminoua  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  raUier  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
^j^UiBB.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egyi^  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  eitter  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac- 
countinz  it  impure  and  abominable.*  The  Pytha- 
gorea^kohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  iK<H>ptian  oripn. 

FABRI  are  workmen  who  make  anything  oat  of 
hard  materials,  as  /oiri  ti^narii,  carpenters,  fabri 
smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Numa*  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
apond  to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  eonsti- 
tntion  of  Servios  Tullios,  the  /ohi  tignarii  (r^xro- 
and  the  ftiri  ttrarii  or  jerrwrii  {x^^o^^^"'') 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  caQed 
the  centuriae  fahr^m,  and  not  fahrorum*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  dasses  into  which  Ser- 
Tins  divided  the  people;  but  the  fabri  tigti.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fabri  or.  with  the 
second.  Ltvy*  and  Dionyshis^  nune  both  the  cen- 
tnries  together :  the  former  says  Uiat  they  voted 
with  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero*  names  only  one  century 
oC  &bri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  finrt  class ; 
but  as  be  adds  the  word  tignarionttn,  ho  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
\rhvai  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
ebss.* 

The  &bri  in  the  army  were  ander  the  comound 
a(  an  officer  called  pr^eetu$  fkh^m.**  It  has  been 
supposed  by  aome  modera  writers  that  there  was  a 

pnefectus  fabrOm  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
fMy  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
however,  contain  the  title  of  pnefectus  fabrflm  with 
the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  mnnicii»l 
towns,  called  prxfecti  fabrftm ;  bat  we  know  no- 
thing respecting  them  beyond  their  nane.  Thus 
we  find  in  Grater,  Px.sf.  Fabk.  Roils,'*  Pbwcc- 
TUB  FiBE.  Cmu."  The  subject  of  the  prvfecti  fe- 
biflm  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  tetter  of 
Hagenbnchius,  published  by  Orelli.'*  ' 

FA'BULA  PALLIATA.  (Vid. CoMtMDU, p, 300.) 

FA'BULA  PRJETEXTA'TA.  (  Vid,  CoMtuni. 
p.  800.) 

FA'BULA  TOOATA.   (Vid.  Comoidia,  n.  300.) 
FACnO^ES  AURIGA'RUM.   (Kid.  CiacDs,p. 
S66.) 

'FAQUS.  the  Beech-tree.  The  name  is  su|qx>- 
sed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  fayu,  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  ita  fruit  served  tor  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.  l^e  fagu*  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beech  ;  but  the  t^yoc  of  Theophrastua  is  a 
species  of  oak.  {Vid.  Mkovob.)  La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  niHake  of  confimnding  the/i^iM  aad  ^- 
yof.'* 

FALAIUCA.  (Fid.HAaTA.) 
FALCIDIA  LEX   [Vid.  htaxrvu.) 
FALSUM.   The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  sabject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ez  Cmmelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  alao 


I.  (P*j,  Fte.  d«  Ti»gito,  p.  HI.)-S.  fHa™d„  ii,,  S7.)~>. 

17.)- 4.  (0«fli.  Iiwcrip.,  M,  41^,  s6m,  4068, 

(D*  Bmo.,  ii.,  a.)— ft.  (OSnliu,  OmcIi.  d*r  Mm.  Btutww-  p. 
*«.)— 18.  (Cm*.,  ap.  Cie.  Id  Atl.,  ix.,  8.— B«U.  Cir.,  i..  A-- 
V«f«t,ll.,  (4m,7.)-ia.  (MS,  9.i~\t.  (iMcrip., Td. 
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caUa  teetamoitaria  and  annaria,'  with  refeieoce  to 
the  crimes  irtiich  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  lo 
punish.   The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  wi^  bj 
Pautus,*  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  tesu- 
mentaria,  to  apply  to  any  person  "qui  lalmntitm 
ftodw  aituJ  injtrumentum  faimm  Miou  ido  a«i« 
terijuerU,  rteiiaverii,  stUfjteerit,  tufpreaterii,  amaeil, 
nngnaoerit,  demerit,'*  ^    The  punishment  «u 
deportatio  in  insulam  (mbast  when  Paulas  wrote) 
for  the  "  honestiorea,"  and  the  mines  or  crud^ioa 
for  the  "  humiliores."   In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  pontshmeat  of  the  ioter* 
dictio  aqu«  et  ignis.  According  to  Pwlns,  the  lair 
aiqilied  to  any  bstonment  as  well  as  a  wifl,  and  u 
the  adulteration  of  gdd  and  wlver  coin,  or  n^iniig 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  lis 
head  of  the  princeps.    But  it  appears  irom  Ulpu 
{m&  titulo  de  potna  Ugis  Conelue  tatavuKtarie)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lei 
Cornelia*  by  various  senatns  ctmsulta.  B;  a  una- 
tus  consoltnm,  in  the  consulship  of  StaUlios  and 
Tauraa,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  ezteoded  ta 
the  case  of  other  than  testamestaty  instnuDenis. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  StatOiu 
and  TauroB,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  at  Ulpiao,  ve 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  contol- 
ship  of  Statilius  Taurua  and  I..  S.  Libo  (A.D.  16)  ii 
meantr   A  siUisequent  senatua  cfmaolium,  in  lbs 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penaliiei 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  mmty  nndeitook  iki 
defence  of  a  (criminal  1)  cause,  or  to  procore  tati- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultnm,  pasaed  betveea 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  for 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  vitbn  ■ 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  nother  senatus  coiMilt- 
am,  passed  A.D.  36,  extended  the  law  to  tboae  vbo 
received  monev  for  eeOing,  or  giving,  or  not  girini 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legion 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud,  b 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fianduleDt 
persons  (/aifon'O  that  tabule  or  written  contiaeU 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triide  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  edition  to  the  sjs» 
tore.*  In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  vraa  also  povided 
that  the  first  two  parte  (eer«)  of  a  wiD  should  ban 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  ranainiogooe 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it.    The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  monej 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  alu 
made  by  senatns  opnsnlta  or  impeiial  constiunioiii. 
Allusion  ia  made  to  the  lattn  law  by  Anian.'  ft 
appeara,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Kanan 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  fhlsum  in  all  its  ibnu 
was  very  ccnnmon,  and  especially  in  the  cue « 
wills,  against  which  legislBUve  enactments  are  i 
feeble  security.* 

FALX,  dint.  FALCULA  (£pir9,  ipiiratm,  yd. 
iptTmvt],  dim.  iperavtov),  a  riclue;  a  seethe;  ■  pn- 
ning-knife  or  {Hlining'book ;  a  bill ;  a  falcbton ;  > 
halbert. 

Ai  Cdltbb  denoted  a  knife  with  one  itraigtd 
edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument, 
sii^e  edge  of  which  was  curved  {&pt%am  » 
KOtttrif  ;*  yau\^  dpeirdvac  evna  fake* ;'  eiti» 
none  fakiM  oAnue  adtaua  falee").  By  additionu 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  Uie  faixwere  iodicatea, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  in  form  and  size. 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  us^  by  re^rs< 
was  called  falx  metMoria  ;  the  scythe,  which  vas 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  faixfmvu  ; 


1.  (iDTaTTnii.,  lil>.l,  C.4S.}— 1.  (Senu  KMMt., tt<  t*- 
B«ri.}— a.  (Hot.  at  Som.,  heg.  Coil.,  tiL  8,  t.  ?.)-<■  (S^ 
NflTO,  c.  17.— Coaipan  Pnnlna,  Smt.  R«ce|«.,  t,  tit.  B, 
S.  (Epict.,  iii.,  S.)-«.  (HaIbmc.,  BrntagiBL)— 7.  (Hob.,  (Jd.i 
xTiii.,3e7.>-a.  (Braack,  Aaal^ii.,  119.)— «.  (Viif.,  Gmi|.,i, 
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Oe  pnming-faiil'e  and  tbe  biH,  on  aocotmt  of  their 
■emdmaiiis  vines,  aaweO  as  in  bedgiog  and  in 
cnttiBg  off  tbe  tboots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
dBtiDptished  bj  the  appellation  of  /olz  putatoria, 
mitiirit,  trborvia,  or  nhc/iea,'  or  lirf  the  dimina- 
tire/«fcW«.» 

A  rare  coin  pablished  by  Pellerin*  shows  the 
liead  of  one  irf'  the  I<agida^pingB  of  Egypt,  wearing 
Ike  DiAVtu,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  catting 
dowB  con  with  8  sit^e.  (See  woodcat.) 


The  lower  figare  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
tmm  Uk  HSS.  of  Colnmella,  and  illuatrates  bia  de- 
Kriptioa  of  the  various  parts  of  tbe  falx  nmtoria.* 
{Vii.  Cniu.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
thebbdeiieziH'raaed  by  Virgil  in  tbe  plirase  pr<h 
amfiiU.*  In  this  form  tbe  bill  must  have  been 
Dsedtf  tuBters  to  cat  their  way  throu^  thickets.* 
Alter  tte  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  imming-book, 
it  ra  ofira  smoothed,  as  in  modem  gardening,  by 
ihe  chisel*  (rMi.DoLi.Bai.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
*u  often  toothed  or  serrated  i&pmjv  icapxapoSov- 
f  *  iaiticmkla*).  The  iodi^ienaable  process  of 
itoipcoiDg  these  inatniments  {ipmpi  xopacei/tevai,^' 
jpip  tkaforii  veoOryte")  was  effboted  by  whet- 
ttotea.  wtuch  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
ot^dittaat  places,  with  the  addi^  of  oil  or  war 
Hr,»bich  the  mower  (fmtuttx)  eanied  in  a  horn 
ifM  hii  tliigfa.'* 

^menaa  as  were  the  oses  to  which  the  falx 
n»  iffbei  in  agriculUire  and  borticultore,  its 
^■l^ineat  ia  hatile  was  ahnost  equally  vairied, 
lixntbDotMilreqiinit.  Tbe  GdoDi  were  noted  Ibr 
lU  vac"  u  was  tbe  weapon  with  which  Jopiter 
foiaiiei  Typhoa  with  which  Hercoles  stew  the 
"?n*ai  Hydra and  with  which  Mercnty  cnt  off 
^  bead  of  Argus  (falctJo 

hreens,  baving  received  the  same  weapon  fran 
weaiy.or,  aeeording  to  other  aathoritiea,  from  Vid- 
(o.  BHd  it  to  deea^tate  Mcdosa  and  to  slay  the 
"^-BOBSter."  From  the  passages  now  referred  to, 
*c  Buy  oooclode  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
('tbe moat  remote  aatiqaity ;  that  it  waa  giit  hke 
a  differ  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
wid  ky  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  &ct,  a 
■*ffiv  or  shaip-ptHnted  blade,  with  a  proper  &lx 
ftqectiag  from  one  aide,  it  was  thrust  into  tbe  flesh 
tlus  lateral  curvatnre  (airoo  feniu  abdidit 
Ia  tbe  annexed  woodcat,  four  examples  are 
'^nled  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 


(Colnm^  ni^  IS.>-4.  (Hed.  it  Row,  Pu.,  ITOS,  p. 
(£>cKaRiut.,iT.,S9,p.  SU.od.  GentarO— 9-  (G«»K-, 
r-.  Ol-l-fl.  (0«i.,  Crneg.,  MS.)— 7.  (Cdom-.D*  Aibur,  Iff,) 
7^-  iXtuod,  Tbeag^  174,  ITS.)— 0.  (CbIuu.,  De  E«  Rott.,  il., 
-I -10.  (Hrtiod,  €>ii-,  S79.)— 11.  (ApoU.  Rtod.,  in.,  IS88.>— 
'*  inn,  H.  N..  niii.,  OT.S.)— IS.  (Oaodwii,  Da  UnA.  StiL, 
H  1W>-H.  UpilDd-  i.,  B.)— 15.  (EoriB.,  loo.  181.)  — lU- 
('>^,lltt„i.,7W+-I7.  (Lwan,«.,MVffr7.)— 18.  (Apollod,, 
^■t-EntM(h,  CtiMU  tt.-0*id.  Hat,  iT^  600^  790,  TXT  i 


form.  One  of  the  fonr  cameos  |iere  copied  repre-. 
sents  Perseus  willi  the  Alchion  in  his  ri^t  huid, 
and  the  head  of  Hedasa  in  bia  left.  The  two 
smaller  figurea  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  tiie  lalxin 
its  original  fbrm ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  pertc^  than  the  others, 
but  early  enouj^  to  prove  that  tbe  st^the  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  iOostrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symboU  of  Saturn  (Ep^t^ :  »e- 
nex  fakija^)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  "nme 
(X/)^o;),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,* destroys  all  things  (/up  iptviv^)  with  the 
same  scythe.* 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
tbe  pnrposes  of  tbe  modem  balbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  tutera  fdeati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracta.*  {Vid.  Akise,  Aktbnna.) 
Sometimes  tbe  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram'a  bead,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testado.* 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  tbe  Syrians  m  Aaia,*  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (tid.  Covinus),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  sc3rthcs,  fitted  at  right  angles  (el;  nXdyurv)  to 
tbe  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  paraUel 
to  the  axle  into  tbe  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  "familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,"  a  slave,  and 
tbe  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sni  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  tbe  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sitioo  menUoned  by  Oaius,^  tbe  word  "  Hunilia"  is 
explained  by  tbe  equivalent  "patiimoniam and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa- 
tor (qui  a  testatore  famUiam  accipUlat  mancipio)  was 
called  "  familic  emptor."  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  "  erciscundte  ftmific."* 

But  the  word  "  fhmilia"  is  sometfrnes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  tbe 


I.  (0»id,F»ft.,  T.,  8BT;  In  Ibin,  ««.)—».  (Bnmck,  Anal, 
iU.,SSl.)— 1  (SeaM*ri«Ue,"TraiUd«iI>inTMOn*««»,''t.il., 
pL  1, 4.  (Li¥.,  Mxviii.,  4.— Compw  Ctm^  BeU.  0«a.,  Tii., 
S,  W.-Q.  Curt.,  IT.,  lB.)-5.  (Viwoi.,  IT.,  H.)-«.  (Xen.,  Cy 
TDp.,  Ti.,  1, 9.— Anab.,  i_  8.— Diod.  SK:.,ii.,5 ;  «»u.,  M.— Polyb., 
T.,  «.-<!  Cnrt.,  iT., »,  It,  13.— Anl.  0^1^  »■  ~1  M««.,  liii^ 
».-V«Mt..m.,4*.-LiT.,  MXTfU^iLh-l.  (i,  !«.>-«.  (Cio, 
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power  of  a  paterfitmiliaa,  audi  aa  bia  Mna  {fiHrft^ 
miluu),  dau^tera,  graodctuldren,  and  alavea.  'When 
**  familia"  ia  need  in  thia  sense,  it  ia  oppoaed  to  in- 
animate tbioga  ;  aai  this  seems  to  he  the  aense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  Uie  "fa- 
iniliB  emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  teati- 
tor's  &mi]ia  by  a  fictitious  purchaae  :  "  ^muiiam  pe- 
etmiamqu*  taam,"  dec.  In  another  sense  "  famiba" 
rienifiea  all  the  free  peraona  who  are  in  the  power 
ul  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  mora  extended  sense 
uf  this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ance^r,  and  wonld 
be  in  hfa  power  if  he  were  liTtng.  (Vid.  CoenATi.) 
With  TOia  sense  of  ftmilia  ia  connected  the  status 
lamiliK,  by  Tirtue  of  which  a  peraoo  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular Aunilia,  and  thereby  had  a  ciyuclty  for  certain 
rights  wbitdi  only  the  members  of  the  famiUa  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
bdong  to  the  familia,  and  sostaioed  a  capitis  diminn- 
tiominima.  (Fui.ADopTto, Caput.)  Membeiaofthe 
same  family  were  "  familiarea  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signilir  an  intimate  ftiend.  Slaves  who 
Monged  to  the  same  ihmilui  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  thia  relation,  familiarea.  Oeiierali;y,"&iml- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  rdating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "  familia"  is  lued  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,*  or  to  a  body  of  persona  (mk 
eietat),  in  whidi  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  liberti,*  where  the  true  reading  i>  "  libertL"* 

In  Oe  paaaaga  of  the  Twdve  Tablea  wfaicb  de- 
dares  that  in  defiudt  of  any  herea  ■an,  the  prcqier^ 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agn^us,  the 
word  "bn^"  signifies  the  property  only :  "  Ag- 
nutuM  fradmat  famdiam  habeto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tim  in  which  inpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tablea,  he  ezplaios  agnati  to  be  "cemati 
wirilu  iexu$  ptr  furu  duceiuUnU*  ehutUm  faamue," 
where  the  word  "  ftmOia"  comprwends  only  per- 
sons.* 

The  word  fiuoilia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  [diilosophera,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators : 
in  the  latter  senye  wUh  less  impropriety. 

A  patwflanilias  and  a  fnaterfamilias  were  leapeot- 
jrehr  a  Roman  eitixen  who  was  sui  jnris,  and  Us 
tamulwife.  A  fiEnsfemilias and  a  fiHafemjUaa were 
a  SOD  afiA  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  patraf amilias. 
The  fhmilia  of  a  paterfiuuUaa,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  aJl  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  ejq>Iained  under  Coe- 
MATi.  The  relation  of  familia  aod*gena  is  explain- 
ed onder  Qihs. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  eom- 
jffdiended  in  the  notion  of  familia :  1.  Manoa,  or 
the  atrict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife ;  3.  Servitos,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  ;  3.  Patronatus,or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  ^ve ;  4.  Hao^iii  causa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  Berritos  and  libertas,  which 
cfaaraoteriied  a  ciiiU  who  waa  mancipated  by  his 
father  (rid.  Emahcipatio)  ;  5.  Tutela  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
testas.  These  relations  are  treated  mid^  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  re^esmtatton,  as  appSai  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  oonneeted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  fiunilia ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  municipinm, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
beri  and  serri,  ani  juris  and  altraii,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioiud  relations  of  lamilia.  The  dis- 


1.  (Cic.  ad  DiT.,  zir,,  4.— Ad  Qaint.,  ii.,  EpuL  0.)— S.  (Cie., 
Brut.,  S3.1-3.  (Cie.adFam.,1.,1.)— 4.  (Fw.,  lit.  M,  ij— S. 


tiadioD  of  Cires,  LatiDi,  Peregriiu,  an  catMrB- 
cooneded  with  the  reUtioBs  of  fiunilia.  Hut  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  ob  leg^ 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  TliatlW' 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ea. 
pecity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connezioa  witk 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  <tf  filial- 
familiaa,  fiUafamiliaa,  aa^  a  wife  in  maiu,  maj  bi 
moat  approiniately  considered.* 

FAMI'LLE  EMPTOR.   (Vii.  FiKLii.) 

FAMIUiE  ERCISCUND.fi  ACTIO.  Liaj 
berea,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  onr  to 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  divisim  of  the  heredilai, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-li^dei 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  fee  i 
fixed  time.  The  diviaion  conld  be  made  by 
ment  among  the  oo-heredea ;  bat  in  case  they  cooU 
not  agrei,  Uie  division  waa  made  by  a  jadex.  For 
thia  purpose  every  heres  had  against  esdi  of  his  » 
heredes  an  actio  bmilis  erciscundK,  which,  like  the 
actionea  eommnni  dividnndo,  and  fininm  Tegwlo- 
mm,  was  of  ttie  class  of  Mixtc  Actiones,or,ulbqr 
were  sMndimes  caQed,  DupUcia  Jodida,  becnac, 
aa  m  the  ftmilic  erciscunde  judicium,  each  bera 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  rv); 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  i  jn- 
didum  (ad  jiidiciiitK  pnnocant)  was  prc^y  ibe  k- 
tor.  %A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  inteatilo, 
might  bring  tiiis  action.  AH  tiie  heredes  were  liibli 
to  the  bonoram  cdlatio  (ml.  Borokuh  CoLuno^ 
that  is,  boood  to  aDow,  in  taking  the  account  itftk 
prcqwrty,  what  they  had  recdved  from  the  teaUtot 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  heied^ 
at  least  so  fitr  as  they  had  been  enriched  mi 
donations. 

This  action  was  girnt  by  the  Twelve  TaUet 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "  arapa^,"  M 
explained  in  the  prenoua  aitide,  asdis  etpifiat 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  erc-ucm  « 
htn-uetrtt  have  been  a  anbject  d  some  diipoie. 
It  is,  however,  eertain  that  the  woid  meau  "di- 
vMon.*** 

FANUH.  iVa.  Tbhplum.) 

*FAR,  Spdt,  often  put  fax  com  genenny.  A^ 
emding  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  eom  veiy  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
bailey.  The/or  of  the  Riwnans  was  thesamewiih 
the  (k/a  or  of  the  Greeks.  "The  r%  ofTie^ 
phnatDB,  the  Sktpa  t)i  Ifomer,  aa  wdl  as  ite  /v 
and  Mfonum  of  ttw  Romaaa,  were  in  aB  im4)iMit7, 
Bays  Adams,  "merely  varieties  of  SpeH."  'F^ 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mai- 
tyn,  "  and  was  frequently  used  in  their  eacri&es 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  tbii  thii 
w<H:d  was  oAea  used  for  own  in  general."  ^ 
modem  botameal  aune  of  Ar  ia  Tritiam  v» 
Dioeeorides  mentioiis  two  hinds  of  Zeti  tmw 
simple  kind,  fUvoK&KKo^,  Tritieum  nonoueew;  the 
other  the  double,  duco»oc  Tritieum  Bookt 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  The^^hiadu; 
the  latter  givea  it  the  ^thd  of  robaat  or  WJ, 
which  is  also  a^ilied  to  it  by  VirgiL 

FARTOR  (vinvT^c)  was  a  alave  irtw  Altene4 
poultry.*  Dooatus*  aays  that  the  name  was  0TCB 
to  a  maker  of  sansafas ;  hot  oonopaia  Becker,  C«- 
htf,  iL,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  faitraes  or  era«ii»er«  was  also  pTn 
to  the  nomendatores,  vriio  acctmipanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  pnUic  offices  at  Rome,  and  give  tbem 
the  names  of  snch  persons  aa  they  might  meet*  _ 


I.  (SAvigiiT,  Snt«m  dM  hsatinn  BSn-  ^  ■-3; 

Berlin,  I8».)-t.  (Diff.  10,  tit.  9.  —  Cie,  !)•  Ont,  i,  SJr™ 

rtH.,  7.— H««a  Srt-.  u-,  iii., m-n«w.,  Tms.,  I, »■)-«■ 
(si  Tnmat.,  Am.,  D.,  fL,  W.)-S.  (frntM^  m.  t.  Wtammi 
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FASCES  irate  rods  boond  in  the  form  of  a  ban- 
Oe,  aid  eoatuniai:  m  ue  (Moiru)  in  the  middle, 
Ibe  im  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
ndB  wm  em'tei  by  lictora  before  the  superior  ma- 
lOlnteBSt  Rome,  aod  are  often  represented  on  ttie 
rereneof oeosolar  ooins.'  The  following  woodcuts 
lire  tie  lercnes  of  four  coosular  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  w^aei^  w«  see  the  lictoit  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoitlden ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween then  a  ■^cttnilisf  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
oDimBd,  wiA  the  ooostd  ntnwlhn  between  than ; 
ud  ia  the  barth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
amndtbefHces. 


IV  next  two  woodcnts,  which  are  taken  fiom 
fee  emmlBr  coins  of  C.  NortMnas,  contain,  in  addi- 
two  to  t|^  &Bces.  the  one  a  spies  and  oadueeos, 
and  Uk  (XJier  i  spiea,  cadaeeoB,  and  prora. 


Tte  Sbcee  appear  to  have  been  wsmBj  made  of 
biiefc  (losOs*),  bat  Bometimea  also  of  the  twigs  of 
Thejr  are  said  to  have  been  deriTsd  from 
VeudDui,  I  city  of  Etroria.'  Twelve  were  carried 
Mm  eacli  of  the  hum  by  twelve  liotora ;  and  on 
tte  apaUgn  OC  tbe  ^rqniBs,  one  of  the  oonlvls 
**pneeded  twelve  lieton  with  tbe  lasces  and 
■^nres,  and  the  otiiflr  hy  the  same  number  of  llc- 
<ns  with  the  faaeee  OBly,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
nuta,  with  crowns  ronod  them.*  But  P.  Valerius 
Piilioita,  who  gave  to  the  pe(^  the  right  of  prov- 
Mtio.  ordained  tiiat  Uie  serairea  dMNjld  be  lemoved 
^  Ihs  ftseea,  and  allowed  only  one  of  tbe  oooaals 
pneeled  by  the  liotora  while  tber  wov  at 
«Be  *  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
aecewns.  {Vid.  Aocisaca.)  When  they 
*ne  out  of  Rome,  a|id  at  Uie  head  of  the  army, 
wfa  of  the  consols  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
ii  *u  pceeeded  by  his  own  lieton  as  before  the 
OwofralerinB.*  {Vid.  Cotnuh.) 
^[hen  Iha  deoeBaviri  were  first  qipointed,  the 
""Mwere  only  carried  befisre  the  one  who  presi- 


,  Ijlfuk. J)«  PnNt.  M  Vn  Nnmiam.,  toL  H.,  p.  68,  SI.}— 
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ded  for  tbe  di^  and  it  was  not  tifl  the  second  de- 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.*  The  fasces  and  secure* 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,*  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors, 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  prttlora  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictora  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  tbe 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writer* 
aTpaT^vo^  i^os-cAcKetf.*  The  proconsuls  also  were 
alloweo,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.*  The 
tribunes  of  the  pleb^  the  ediles  and  qusstora,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  city,^  but  in  the  provinces  the 
qusstors  were  permitt^  to  have  Uie  &scea.* 

The  lictiHB  carried  tbe  fasces  on  their  should^ 
as  ia  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  h^b-  . 
er  in  rank,  tbe  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  turn. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people;*  and  hence  came  tbe  expresnoa 
tuimiuert  fiuca  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  oontbas 
one's  self  uferior  to  another.'* 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  aalnteo^as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  ftaoes  with  laurel." 

FASCIA,  dm.  FASCIOJJ^,  a  band  or  fillet  of 
ck>th,  worn,  I.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty'* (vid.  DiADEiiA.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx):  S. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  {nid.  Stbopbiuh)  :  8. 
round  the  lesa  and  feet,  eKteciitlly  by  women.  Ci- 
cero repfoadied  Clodius  vat  wearing  fyacm  npon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calaktica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  hia  head.**  AAerward,  when  the  toga  bad 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  tbe  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed, /a«da  cruralu  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex."  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severn^ 
always  used  tbem,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on  ' 
the  plea  of  infirm  health."  White  fasciae,  worn  by 
men,'*  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress  :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  teoacious  earth,  resembling  oar 
pipe-clay  (fascia  cretata").  The  finer  Ibacia,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple.**  The  bandages  wound  abont 
tbe  legs,  as  shown  in  the  iHnminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usase  was  generally 
adf^ited  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  Uie  term  "  fascia"  was  aiQ>lied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  mu1>Je,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consisu  of  three  contiguous  hori- 
aontal  fbsoic** 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children,** 
vide  iNCUNAsnLA. 

PA'SCINUM  03(wTKoi>io),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  iojoriug  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  wnong  the 
superstitious  in  modem  times.  The  6fOa3i/idf  0ag- 
Kovog,  or  flrif  eye^  is  frequently  mentioned  t^^  annent 
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writer!.*   nutarch,  id  his  STmpowom,'  haa  ■ 
ante  duster       r&p  KoriiaaKiuvttv  Xtyo/iivuv, 
aal  paaminw  tretv  h^da^ftiv.   The  erfl  eye  waa 
•apposed  to  imun  children  partietdarir,  but  some- 
times eatUe  atoo ;  whence  Vvgil'  sajs, 

"  Netcio  quiM  tenent  ocultu  mUdfntinMt  agnoa." 

Vaiioas  amuieta  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
vX  the  evB  ejt.  aHie  moat  common  of  these  ap- 
peals to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans  ftacinimi,  which  waa  hung  round  tiie  necks 
of  children  {tuTpievla  ret*).  Pliny,*  also,  says  that 
Satyma  ngna,  by  which  he  means  the  phaQus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tioQ  against  the  fascinations  of  ttie  enTious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollox*  that  amiths  wete  accustom- 
ii  to  {dace  the  same  figures  before  theb  fofges  tor 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
employed  for  this  [mrpose.  Pisiatratua  is  said  to 
hare  bong  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservatiTe  against  fascination.' 

Another  common  mode  of  arerting  fascinatioa 
was  by  niitting  into  the  folds  of  one^  own  dress.' 

According  to  Pliny,*  Faactnua  was  the  name  of  a 
gai,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
¥y  the  Testal  Tiigins,  and  waa  placed  ander  the 
^ariot  of  those  who  trinmpbed  as  a  protection 
against  fascination;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallas  was  placed  under  the 
chariot'* 

*FASBLTTS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  naaeobu  nigth 
rif,  L.,  called  by  the  Greeks  faaioXoc.  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  viHt  ap- 
]£ed  to  the  fuelm  by  Virgil."  According  to  Pliny," 
the  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  ^Us,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Gredt  names  faoioXof, 
^^o\oc,  and  ^i?u>^,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  ^aapuoi,  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  snch  in  form." 

FASTI.  Fob  signifies  iivine  Urn:  the  epithet 
fa*tm  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  tiiose  dajrs  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {nne  fUado), 
be  transacted  befrav  the  prctor,  were  teomically 
denominated  fatti  diet,  L  e.,  lau^id  iMfa.  Tarro 
and  Festus  derive  fiutut  directly  from  firi,^*  while 
Ovid'*  may  be  quoted  in  snpport  of  either  etymol- 

sacred  books  in  which  the  fiuti  diet  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fuH;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  m  an  ex- 
tended aenae  to  denote  registers  of  varions  descrip- 
thxis,  and  many  iiustakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  Asti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  nsefhl,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
tiie  two  great  divisions,  which  liave  been  distin- 
cuished  as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fatti  EaladMTM,  and 
FoMti  Annalea  or  Fasti  Hiatoria. 

\.  Fasti  Sacbi  or  Kal>ndib».  For  neariy  (bar 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  ftnindation  of  the  cKy, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sivdy  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifioes  r^- 
larly  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
would  intervene  between  the  Kalenda  and  the 
Nonea.   Qa  the  Nonee  the  ooansry  pe^le  aaaem- 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  tearaug  ftom  tte  lUs  Ss- 
ororum  the  varioas  festivals  to  bs  odebrauddni^ 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  whit*  tbey  wooU  ML' 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  taw  wen 
obliged  to  inquire  of  Ac  privileged  few  on  whit  dif 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  aoA  received  tbe  rtpl; 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrolognr.'  TbewtKrieoT 
this  lore,  so  long  a  sogrce  of  power  aad  profit,  ad 
therefore  jealotwy  enveloped  in  myitsiy,  w«  « 
length  made  poUte  1^  a  certain  Cn.  naviu,  icrAe 
to  Aj^HUS  Cecns,'  who,  having  gained  aeoen  to  ttia 
pontifical  books,  ooi»ed  ont  all  tiie  reqoiate  iiifir- 
noation,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Fonna  Ibr  tW  oe 
of  the  people  at  large.  Fran  this  time  forwiid 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  huwa  bjr 
thenameof  Fssii  Tb^yasaidlyoiMtaBediBm- 
maatkn  of  themoaths  and  dm  of  theyar-.tte 
Nones,  Ides,  Nandinc,  Dies  ^»ti,  Nebsti,  Com- 
tiales,  Atri,  &o.  (vtJ.  CALaRDAK),  together  with  ibe 
diflhrent  festivals,  were  marked  in  ueir  prtqwrplih 
C8S :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risiii|s  ud 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  tiie  eoauDeoceiBat 
of  the  seasMB,  ware  frequently  inserted,  tad  nw- 
tfaoea  brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  ntnd» 
tion  and  signification  of  certain  rite^  the  dediotioa 
of  temples,  ^orious  victories,  and  terrMe  dinstoi. 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  paj  homipta 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  Dotingdon 
their  exidoita  and  honours  in  the  ealaidar,tqieeies 
of  llatteiy  with  irtiidi  Aatonhis  is  diargedbrQ- 
eero.* 

It  win  be  seen  frmn  tiie  above  deio^ilioa  M 
these  fatti  closely  resembled  a  modem  Awae 
{Faatonim  Uhri  appelUntur  Miu  swsi'  ittaifH^): 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  enadoeii 
as  a  poetical  Year-iook  or  Cas^ssiM  le  ikiW- 
fUK,  having  been  composed  to  Unstnle  the  ft* 
published  bf  Julios  Cnar.  who  lemoddkd  the  Bs 
roan  year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epoetoiw 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  £flbM 
festivals  explained,  the  varions  ceremowra  deaeri- 
bed,  the  legends  connected  with  the  priseipil  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  cnrious  diBcnsjjwB 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  intere^ 
to  his  oouotrymen ;  the  whole  being  seaaoiwd  viln 
frequent  aUusioDS  to  the  glories  oitina  Juliu  lite. 

Several  apecimena  of /ovft,  more  or  less  pR^ 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  diflerent  places,  none  of  tben,  bo*- 
ever,  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  mcM 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  Mast  enUre,  is  lb* 
known  as  the  Kidendaritm  Prmuttimm  or 
Verriani.  Suelonhia,  in  hia  short  treatiw  m  » 
tingnished  grammariana,  UOs  us  that  a  atatse  a 
VerriOB  Flaoens,  preceptor  to  the  graodsoss  oTAb- 
gttstus,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forasi  of  to 
native  town,  Pneneste,  oppiMtte  to  the  Htrnt/iM, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  poMe  view  tbe  fc* 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engrvved  on  muNs  iU( 
In  the  year  I7V0  the  raaaliw  of  a  drcalar  Ymm 
were  disoovered  in  the  faunediate  Tidn^  « i" 
modem  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fis)|neiit> 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  reeopiaen  » 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendsr;  "i^v^ 
Ihrther  examination,  do  doabt  was  entertwned  T 
the  learned  that  these  Were  the  very  farti «  Vir 
rfoa  described  bf  Snetootaa.  An  Itahaa  aatiqw^ 
named  Foggini,  coatiimed  the  auavaUoM,  edeetM 
and  arranged  ttie  scattered  morsels  with  great » 
tience  and  skm ;  and  in  this  msjraer  the  montta  (d 
Janoary,  March,  Apifl,  and  DeeeaoAer,  to  *bR*ii 
very  snail  portion  of  Febniaiy  was  aftamidadM 

1.  (MecRib.,  1,,  IB.)-!.  (Cit,  Pw  Mmm-.  II.H-I 
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«CR  neoreraS ;  and,  sMtongh  nracti  defaced  and 
Bititatj,  fo™  «  TCiy  cartons  and  naefhl  mona- 
rml  liiey  appear  to  lutve  embraced  mnch  infor- 
Bitm  coBcerning  the  featirals,  and  a  careful  detail 
Iba  boDoan  beaiowed  upon,  and  the  trinn^u 
uiimA  bf,  JriiDs,  Aagostiu,  and  TiberioB.  The 
pubSeilioaof  FOggmi  contains  not  only  an  accoant 
4f  itue  poitiealBr  diaeoreiy,  bat  also  the  complete 
&iti  oT^  Ronan  year,  so  far  as  eneh  a  compila- 
tnn  can  ba  oOracted  flrom  -the  ancient  calendars 
on  extant  Of  these  be  enemerates  eleven,  the 
aaiaea  bnag  imifei  other  Aorn  the  ^eea  where 
tbeyi>enMid,or  ftoni  thefionily  who  posseaaed 
iboD  1^  thej  first  became  known  to  the  litmuy 
■  woiU: 

1.  CoimfanKsi  Mgffeiontm,  wfaitdi  eontalm  the 
ivelre  BMNbs  com|riete. 
1  Cd.  Ptntttttmm,  dflecribed  above. 

I  Cd  O^nHMpniM,  Mgwt  and  September 

i  CtL  Amittntmum,  fngateatM  .of  the  monUia 
fimlb^toDaQenber. 

i.  Cd.  Aatiatmum,  firagmenta  of  Oe  laat  six 
suettu. 

<■  Cd.  Eftilinam,  franneDts  of  Bto  and  Jane. 
7-  Gi£  AnKnaMMi,aKnr  dayaofnbnaiyand 
VdA. 

8.  Od  Piaemntmj  fragments  of  July,  Aagnst, 
ndSeptosber. 
*  Cd  Vmuimmt  Maj  and  June 

II  Cd  rafiflMMm,  a  ftiw  dan  of  lurdi  and 
AiriL 

IL  Cd  AB^Bom,  a  few  ds^s  of  My  anfi  Aa- 

Shh  If  the  abeve,  with  others  of  more  recent 
^t^>R|iTCainthe  Corpu*  Inseriptunnan  of  Qn- 
ler,  b  the  lUk  *d.  of  the  TftMoimu  Rom.  Antiqq. 
of  Gnrin^  Sad  la  other  works  of  a  similaT  descrip- 
tu ;  hut  tte  (tallest  information  npon  all  matters 
ffmatA  Witt  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  irabodied  in  the 
iwt  fo^gad,  entitled  Fa»l«nim  anm  Reautni  a 
rmw  fUtn  onKiMformii  rdtquM,  dee.,  Rome, 
1779;  and  m  Jae.  rm  roaaaoi  ^ttMUHfwm.  ai 
rufN  Rm.  8atT09  fragment^  lYaj.  ad  Rhen., 
m-.  tovliich  add  Ideter's  HamdAuek  ier  MoOk- 
Xtueinmtf  Ttdedsektn  Chroiu^agie,  Beriin,  lesS. 

Idae  qoitting  this  pert  of  onr  subject,  we  may 
■■n  Mitiai  a  oaricMiB  relio,  the  antique  of 
*wi  hat  been  caBed  in  qoeatkm  wtthont  good 
the  CaiewlartiMi  RaaHaim  Amcrinwat. 
^  Bnai  Ahoaoao  is  cut  upon  fbor  sides  of  a 
(ach  face  being  divided  into  three  colnmns, 
■Kl  Mb  cghmm  inchidiog  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
ae  eohm  it  carred  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
"He;  then  Allows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
^te  of  the  days,  the  poutioa  of  the  nones,  the 
jyhrf  flie  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
'■"MRbwUeh  the  son  passes,  the  god  onder  whose 
NtKtionthe  month  was  placed,  the  varioiu  agri- 
'■'nnl  epenttkma  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
^■efilftBtinlfc  TakeMayaaaacaounple: 
Mmiisu 

HAITS 

nms.  zxzi. 
mm.  sanni. 
MM.  BOB.  xniis. 
Hoz.  nos.  ▼tms. 

SOL.  tkTtO. 
I  TVTILA.  APOLUV. 

SBSBT.  KTHCAIR. 
OVas.  VmBBHT. 
URA.  LATirra. 
imma.  BOJURt. 

TlaBA,  .TABTIb 

■acATva, 

BBOBXBS 

III 


LTSnAMTTB. 

SAcavu.  HuevB. 
KT.  ri.oa.s. 

( Vii.  the  oommentaiy  of  Morcelii  in  hia  Opera  ^t< 
gr^tka,  Tol.  i,  77.) 

n.  Fasti  AmviLia  or  HiaToaict.  Chronicles 
snch  as  the  Annalet  Maxmn  {vii.  Akkalib),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  th«  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
th^  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  ealendan, 
denominated  fttti;  and  hence  this  word  ia  osed, 
especially  1^  the  po^  in  the  general  sMse  of  Um- 
iorieal  r«e0rif 

In  prose  writers, /uH  is  commonly  em|doyed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  regiaters  of  consals,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archivea.*  Again,  when  Ciceio 
remarks,  m  the  ftmoua  ^aaUe  to  Lnoceiua.*  **  EU- 
nin  ordo  ilU  amta/ntm  nudMeriier  nos  retinet  qmn 
tnumenuitme  faatontm,^*  be  means  that  the  regular 
anccession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chnmicieB 
fixed  the  attention  but  feeWy,  and  was  little  more 
intoresting  than  a  mere  catalogae  of  names.* 

A  meet  important  specimen  of  fiuti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  befinning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberins,  has  been  parti aUy  preaerred. 
In  the  year  1647,  aeveral  fhigmenta  of  maiUe't^ 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Foram,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  conanla, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lostra  which  they  closed,  tiiun^s  and  ova- 
ttoDB,  all  aiianged  in  regolar  anecesaion  according 
to  tfie  yeara  of  the  Gatonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  ezpolsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Angustns,  and,  slthoogh  d^ectire  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
idironology.  The  diffbrent  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  iospeetion  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  Frmn  this  circumstance  tbe^ 
are  generally  distinguished  as  ttie  Fasti  CtqriuUm. 
In  the  years  1B17  and  1618,  two  other  fragmentt 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  diacovered  in  the 
eonrse  of  a  new  exBavatkm  la  the  Fwom.  A  fae> 
aimUe  of  them  wavfobliahed  at  Milan,  iiy  Bmgjwal, 
in  1818. 

Tbs  Fasd  CoDBDlarea  an  given  at  tiie  oloae  of 
this  work. 

FASTI'GTUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  construction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  (root  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  tenninate  the  roof.  (Vii. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  /tufurtum,  called 
frontispiece  {fronton,  frontitpigio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Thp 
flat  Burface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  tiie  ^neral  term,  is  denominated  tympamtm 
hj  the  Latma,*  from  ita  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  iirufta,  or  hcrdc,  by  the 
Greeks,*  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicate  to  Jupitra,  waa  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  r^resented  in  the  following  woodcut* 

l.fHont., 8M.,I., m., lll.-C»nB., TV., xUi., H ;  HI., rrii., 7.) 
~*.  (Ur-  be.,  18.— ClD.,  Pro  Sext.,  14.— Compua  Cic,  Pfatli]^, 
ZiiL,  1*-T»dl.,  Ana.,  iii.,  ]7, 18.)-J.  (rf  Fwn.,  M.>— 4. 
(Coamr*  id  4tt.,  tt^  6.)— 9.  (Vitiiiv.,  lii.,  3,  p.  9B,  ad.  Biponl.} 
— e.  (Ahffopk.,  Am,  1110.— Patu.,  i.,  B4,t6:  ii..7,4l;  v., 
10,»t;  XX.,  ll,»4.)-7.  (BnM>A.id  U.,M,|>.  1338,1.37.)— 
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hot  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  cbisd  of  the  most 
eminent  artisU*  were  subsequeoUr  introduced,  the 
effect  (tf  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment (tf  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panbelleniaa  in  the 
British  Museum :  the  fra^uents  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
Ues,  in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  ^nj^  or  if  TOtf^oif  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-ooiu  ^res  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  RfMuans  in  the  early  ages.* 

liie-dwelling-houseB  of  ttie  Romans  bad  no  ^le- 
cnda  ;  coasequeatly,  when  the  word  is  aj^ied  to 
tbem,'  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  bat 
desi^iatea  the  roof  sin^ily,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  wbieh  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  bstigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
ori^al  constroctioo  of  which  its  form  naturally 
aiming;*  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  diTine  hooomrs  upon  Cxsar,  among  other 
fniTileges  which  they  decreed  to  bim  was  the  lib- 
erty (tf  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,*  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hypvtbrBl  buildings,  &c.,  is  termed  fattigi- 
watf  and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Csmt 
tbtew  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  ftutigaU,^ 
convei;ging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  {fav6t),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mytbologists,  and  the  worka  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  309),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
io  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  267),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  ia  copied 
ftom  a  fictile  tbbb.  "Die  winged  figun  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome ;  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gem,  and  represento  Cupid  under  the  character 


I.  (Pmw-JL  oc)— a.  (Cic,  DMn.,  i.,  10.— Titm.,  iii..  t,  p. 
m.~Pliii.,  H.  N.,  nzv.,  43,  40 ;  zurri.,  3.>— S.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
QuiU.  Tw.,  iii.,  1,  4.  — Vin.,  .An.,  viii.,  491.}— 4.  (Cic^  De 
OiM.,  lit.,  46.)— 6.  (Cie.,  PhiL,  ii.,  49.— FlofUf,  ir.,  S.— nat., 
Cm.,  B1,  ooupuod  wiU  AcsoTBU«a.>-«.  (Vitrav^     9,  p. 


oi  Aiw4p»r>*  or  **  LeihMis  Amor."  It  uoieBt 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  onanented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced ;  bot  it  ilwaji 
appears  to  be  fonned  of  wooden  stara  ot  twigi, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  than  in  i  ipinl 
form,  as  in  the  abore  middle  figure,  or  sunowled 
by  circular  band*  at  equl  distaoees^  u  ia  tbe  tm 
exterior  figures,  and  in  tbe  woodeut  at  p.  K7.  Tbe 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  st^posed  to  hare  bea 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibrei,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pttdi, 
roein,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  salMaDaB. 
This  inference  from  tbe  repre«entalkmB  of  torda 
on  ancient  roonmnents  of  all  kinds  is  esBfimed  ^ 
the  testimony  of  AlhenBos*  and  Flnqr,*  who  nrn- 
tion  that  the  branches  of  tbe  oak,  ilei,  Iuiel,iiid 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  then  bf 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms  T)kj 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  Ttne,'whx^ 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  wdlidift 
ed  finr  ImbiUng  and'tttainiDg  fluidB.  A  tonfaof 
vine  was  called  ^efvif.  AnMher  adoiir^ 
for  making  ton^ies  was  the  Spanirii  braoB,'  tk 
long  twiga  of  which  resemble  mriies,  and  m  M 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  yas  to  gin  liflu 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  ilit?  nn 
^t  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  osden  i 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  tm 
is  full  of  water."*  In  aQusion  to  the  time  ihei 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  tbe  Romas  dQ  in- 
mediately  succeeding  sunset  was  called  fa  a  fm 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  bin  bent 
more  common  among  tbe  Rcnoans  than  the  Gieeb, 
who  usually  emidoyed  the  more  ancient  and  nxit 
simple  Tada,  or  the  lamp.  {Vid.  Lucnm.) 
use  of  torches  aAo-  sunset,  uid  the  practice*^ cel- 
ebrating marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  tbe 
consideration  m  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necasaiT 
accompaniments  and  symbtds  of  marriage.  Amav 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptialis,*  having  twenligbin 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  befoie  tbe  bride 
by  ft  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.'*  Hie  itm* 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  ( fax  tenkhrali^'X  Ixu 
because  these  were  often  noctumal  oei«moDies,ii» 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Kaa 
the  expression  of  Propertius,"  "  Ywima  iuipa 
inter  irfrdmyu* /««m.""  The  torcb-bearer  tunw 
away  his  ftce  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fiie." 

FEBRUA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Ciuhpai,  Rmuh  ) 

FECIA'LES.   (m  Fbtialh.) 

*F£LIS,  the  Cat.  The  athivpot  of  the  Grab 
is  the  Feiit  CaUt,  L.,  or  Wild  Cat  Some  if^ 
the  term  xarrns  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  lite  cod- 
mon  Cat,"  observes  GriffiUi,  "  is  said  to  be  oiifi- 
nally  from  the  forests  oS  Europe.  Ia  the  an^t 
slate  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  ooloiirt  with  triBimie 
deeper  stripes ;  the  taQ  has  two  or  three  daricbm 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  goinhie  Wild  w 
is  to  be  found  in  Ibe  remote  parts  of  Great  Briuin. 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Poioant  ranaikB,UieEii|- 
lish  Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  tbose  of  tbe 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  nigu 
cm  every  animal  it  can  conquw." 

•FEL  TERR£,  a  name  givm  to  the  hob  Cn-| 
taurium  Chiroma  {itevToipuni  t6  fuxpAv  xoi  hftMiin 


1.  {SsTT.  in  Vi»»_  JEn.,  ir.,  540.)-^.  <0»id,  Rem.  AM* 
555.)  — 3.  (s?., 57-51.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  i»i.,  18;  iriii.  »)-*• 
{AriM«^  Lyi.,  MB.- Athm.,  L  o.)-«.  (Plia.,  H.  V., 
—7,  (Mrajudw,  ed.  Mela.,  p.  «.)— a  (Aol.  G«U.,  in-, 
cTob.,  &U.,  i., ».)— 9.  (Cic- Pro  Clnent.,  fl.)— 10.  (Pitt^  Cm* 
i^*).  — Orid,  Epirt.,  xi.,  101,  — Serriai  in  Viff ..  EtW- 

PUb.,  H.  N.,  iTi..  18.— F«*iw,  ■.  V.  P»tn«ii.)-ll.  lO*! 
EpiM.,ii..  190.}— IS.  (IT.,  11, 40.) -IS.  (m  Orid,  E|>«j 
xxi.,m.  — FML,iiTd01.  — ViiB...«ii.,  xi,  14t-Stm»f 
loc-Tuit.,  Abb.,  iii.,  4.-Sm.,1u«..  m^--lL,  di  tnf.  rfc 
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NacoooBt  of  it!  UtteraeiB^  •*fnfUr  amaribidiitem 


FEMI.VAUA  vere  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
Crai,  vbo  wu  very  sosceptiUe  of  cobl.'  Casau- 
boB  iqipMei  ihem  to  bare  been  bandages  oc  fillets 
{«l  fucii)  woDBd  aboat  the  thigbs ;  it  Bcenis 
mm  pnb^  Ibat  the;  were  breeches  resembling 
em,  met  prments  for  tbe  thighs  (ireoi/i^pia)  were 
vtn  1^  titeRfflnan  boraemen  ;*  and  the  column  of 
Tnjaa,  the  vA  Constantine,  and  other  moau- 
mtDii  of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  ezam- 
plei  of  both  horse  and  foot  aoldien  who  wear  breech- 

a.  dosd;fittedto  the  body.and  never  reaching  moch 
Idow  the  knees.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  11*  78, 95.) 

FENESTRA.  (K^.  House.) 

FEMJS.  (r^^lKTiazBTorMoNCT.) 

FERA'UA.  (rd.FnM08.) 

FEUCULtJH  [from  fer-o)  is  ap^ied  to  any  kind 
of  bar  or  phifonn  used  for  canying  anj^ins. 
Thai  it  ii  oaed  to  Bignily  the  tray  or  firame  on  iiriiieh 
Kfenl  diibes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner 
ud  bBoee  ftrpda  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
(suncs  at  dinner,  and  even  the  diehes  themselves.* 

Tbe  fCTealDm  waa  also  used  for  canying  the  im- 
i(a  of  the  gods  ia  the  procession  of  the  circos* 
(til  Caen,  p.  S66),  tbe  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
Dtnl*  and  the  in  a  triumph  in  all  which 
au9  it  appean  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  moM  illustrious 
optiTes  vera  sometimes  placed  on  a  feroolom  in  a 
tnrn^,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FEKCTRIM.  (Vid.  FowDi.) 

F£RL£,  ht^days,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
ot  leasona  daring  which  frcwbom  Romans  suspend- 
ed tinr  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
ud  dniii^  which  slaves  enj<9ed  a  cessation  from 
labDur  *  All  ferie  were  thus  dies  nefastL  The 
tnc  iDGluded  aU  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
oMu^tly,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
*«e  celebrated  were  ferite  or  dies  leriati.  But 
KM  of  than,  BDch  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
Kffi  Bstire,  asem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
*i>b  the  wonhip  of  the  gods.  The  nundinsB,  how- 
em,  daring  tbe  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
n«l  oT  the  Republic,  were  ferie  only  for  the  popu- 

b,  and  days  of  bosinesa  for  the  plebeians,  ontil,  by 
itie  Hoftenaian  law,  they  became  &sti,  or  days  of 
MuoeM  lor  both  orders.'* 

AS  feric  were  divided  into  two  cksaes, /erro  jw^ 
1m  aoi  friMOm.  Tbe  latter  were  only  ob- 
Krred  bj  lis^  ^mjiiyif  oj  individuala,  in  oonunem- 
j'^sii'nofKiaiepaitiealar  event  which  bad  been  of 
^■wtanceto  tbem  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
lenc,  ire  mentioned  the  ftxia  CUmdia,  JBmiHa,  Ju- 
lie. CmuliM,  &C.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
pm  Roman  ftiniliea  had  tbeir  particular  ferin,  as 
liKjibadihor  private  sacra.  Ammig  the  family-hol- 
Jiiji  «e  may  also  mention  the  ftria  denicala,  t. 
(.  tbe  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
^ii3  EDembeis  by  death,  underwent  a  purification.** 
InJjiduals  kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
"^^a^wis  whicb  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
^-r  Uret.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
^ay  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  ohar- 
vi.<3i£z  feria  paUica,  and  was  celebrated  by  tbe 
"tHt  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices.  Thus  the 
||^y(tf  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  oete- 
*™>d  with  great  ajdaidoar  even  in  Uie  time  of 

|-  -fmrnL,  Oetw ,  8S.)~S.  (Anwn,  Tsct.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blano.) 
-t  !ho»,  li,  -  Mliu,  H.  N.,  md.,  (Snat.,  Oct»T., 

'f-Sm.  Id  Viw-  iiu,  i.,  sr.— Jbt.,  i.,  93. — Id^  n.,  M.— 

Sm^  IL,  Ti.,  lOC-Mut.  iii.,  SO.-Id.,  ix.,  B9.~U.. 
M-*- *«»t,JnI.,7«.)-«.  (8n«t.,  C»L,  15.)— 7.  {Sa«t.,JnL, 
f -LiT^i.,t0.l  — a.  (Seme.,  Hero.  (Et.,  100.)— «.  (Cie.,D« 
a ,  g.  1S.-U.  J)«  Dt*-  in  43.)--IO.  (MMmb^  BM.,  L,  It.— 
'^»f>n  KitboliT,  Hiit.  itf  Bcma,  ii.,  p.  IIS,  «M^yt^Mt,Qm- 
pKiud.SOM.Ba^&  IW.)-1I.  (FMt.,  a.  T.— Gio.,  D* 


Dion  Gassius.*  The  day  on  which  Aognstos  bad 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holyday  of  *  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  cities 
of  Rome  and  ConstanUnople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckwied  among  tiie  ftriie.*  • 

All  fervt  puMiea,  «.  e.,  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  Xaia  ferut 
tlatna,  ^eria  conceplha,  and  feria  im^eratha,  Fe- 
rie stativte  or  state  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar.* To  these  bcdonged  some  of  the  great  festi* 
Tal8,sach  a»  the  Aguialia,  Cannentalia,LnpercaUt, 
dto.  Feriaa  coneeptiTa  or  eonceptn  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  bitt  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
bting  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  {quotannit  a  magutrat^iu  vtl  xaeerdotiiiu 
etmeiphmtur*).  Among  these  we  may  mention  tbe 
ferin  Latine,  feric  Sementivie,  Paganalia,  and  Com- 
pitalia.  Fai»  tmpero/tM  are  tiioae  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  tbe  command  at 
the  consuls,  pretors,  or  of  a  dictator.  Tbe  books  oT 
Livy  record  many  ferie  imperative,  whicb  were 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  whidi 
s(Hne  extraordhiary  prodigy  seemed  to  foihode.  but 
also  after  great  victori».*  They  frequently  lasted 
lor  several  days,  the  nnoUier  of  whudi  depended  iqxin 
the  importance  of  the  erent  whidi  was  the  eanse 
of  their  celeteation.  Bat  whenever  a  nin  ot  stone* 
was  believed  to  have  bappraed,  the  anger  of  tbe 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  taenim  metemdiale,  or  feri* 
per  ffOMflt  die4.  This  number  of  days  bad  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  bad  first  been  ob- 
served.' Respecting  the  Intimate  forms  in  whidi 
the  ferie  conceptive  and  imperaUve  were  ao- 
nonnced  and  qifMitnted,  see  Brisson.,  Di  Font.,  p. 
107.  dee. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  ferie  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se- 
rious and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  ferie  im* 
perative,  but  all  the  others  were  generattr  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  basiness, 
especially  iawsuKs,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic fenoB,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season :  the  {ex  sacronmi  and  the  fiamines 
were  not  even  showed  to  behold  any  work  being 
doQe  daring  the  ferie ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  if  their  heralds  (•reeia,  sre- 
damUatora,  or  ealataret),  who  enjoined  Uw  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  tbe  priests  seeing  persofts 
at  woriL*  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  ^eir  crime  was  considered 
to  be  b^ood  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  nnconscionsly  continued  th^ 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  st  public  ferie  were  not  nnfre- 

Snent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
ecisions  given  by  Roman  pontifls  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  vidation  of  the  fi^ 
rie  if  a  persui  did  sndi  mftk  as  had  reference  to 
tbe  gods,  or  was  oMineeted  with  the  oaring  of  sae> 
rifices  ;  all  woifc,  be  moreover  dedaied,  was  alhw- 
ed  which  was  necessary  to  support  the  argent 
wants  of  hmnan  life.  The  pontifiT  Scevola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  din 
feriatua,  answered  that  any  work  migiit  be  done  if 


1.  (Ut.,  ^  aM.-U.,  W.,  p.  «88.)-*.  (Ttalt^  AmuO.,  UO, 
wBhtbaiiMearLlpniu.)— 3.  (Cod.  S,  tit.  It,  ■.  6.)--f  (nM^ 
a.  r-r-Vmnb.,  I.  o.)~».  (BI«oiob.,  1.  c— Vwro,  Vu  Lfa«.  Ut., 
T.,S,*o>-P«at.,f.T.)-4.  (LiT..i.,Jlj  ai,»i  viL-lBi  mw., 
WrxUii.,  S^Pdhb..  xri.,  1.>-T.  (Ur,  ',kr  J^.  ■• 
».  PiMi*.— HHToh.,  I.  o^-Coapm  Sorr.  ad  TOi,  Otatg^j  v. 
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tar  nfl^ing  or  iojoij  sboold  be  the  temlt  <^  nes- 
fact  or  M17,  «.  f .,  if  an  ox  dwold  AH  into  a  i»t, 
the  omer  might  employ  woifanen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  hofne  ttireatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  sach  measoies  aa  would  prerent  its  fitll- 
ing,  witfiout  polluting  the  feilB.*  Respecting  the 
Tkrious  kinda  of  legal  affkin  which  might  be  brooKfat 
before  the  pmtor  on  days  of  paUic  feAm,  vid.  Di- 
geau  S.  UL  IS,  a.  S. 

It  aeeme  to  btTe  been  owing  to  the  tmiDenee  ia- 
enaae  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  tiie  accumn- 
laUon  of  bosiness  arising  tberefonn,  that  enne  of 
the  feric,  SQch  as  the  Coropitalia  and  Luperca- 
lU,  in  the  eoone  of  time  ceased  to  be  obeeired,  un- 
til (hex  were  restored  by  Anguatas,  irtio  rerirod 
many  of  the  ancient  rdigiow  ritea  and  cenamiiea.* 
Haitns  AntooiBua  again  increaaed  the  nnmber 
days  of  bnstness  (itM /wtt)  to  S90,  and  the  remain- 
ing daya  were  feric.*  After  the  introductioQ  of 
Chriatiant^  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  ferie  were 
aboliataed,  and  the  Sabbath,  toeetber  with  the  Chris- 
tian festirals,  were  aobetttated ;  bat  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  t^e  iehm  had  been  obserred.  Lawanits 
were  aeeoidin^  iilegal  on  Sandaya  and  holydaya, 
thoDgh  a  master  n^t  emancipate  hia  alare  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  aH  political  as  wdl  as  juridi- 
oal  proeaedingB,  were  anspended ;  bat  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  nnreetrainedly  to 
apply  thenuetree  to  their  agrieoltuTal  tabonra,  which 
aeem  at  aU  times  to  bare  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  snpernr  to,  all  other  fctaida  of  woric : 
for,  as  meathned  below,  certain  feriswere  inatftuted 
merely  for  Uie  purpose  of  enabling  the  coantry  peo- 
jde  to  fdlow  their  nural  oceupationB  withont  being  in- 
terrupted by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feris,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  abort  acooont  of  those  festi- 
vals and  bdydqw  which  wen  desiginied  by  the 
nametrf'  feria. 

Feria  Loftfue,  or  simply  Laiiiut  (the  original  name 
waa  Latiar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legenda, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarqnin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.* But  Nirinbr^  has  shown  that  the  ieatival, 
iriiidi  was  originally  a  paDSgyris  of  the  Latfaia,  is 
ofnradk  higher  antiquity;  for  we  find  it  stated  Aat 
the  towns  of  the  Priscana  and  Latlna  received  Uieir 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Monnt — ^which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration— along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. Att  that  Uie  last  Taiqoin  did  was  to  ooa- 
vert  the  originil  IaUd  ftsttral  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  nakeittheneuisofbaUowtDgaad  oement- 
fag  the  allianee  between  the  two  nations.  B^>re 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subseqnentiy,  after  the  de- 
stmctioa  of  the  Latin  oosnmonwealth,  remained  with 
the  <Aief  magiatrates  of  Rome.*  Tbeotgeotofthis 

Sanegyiis  on  the  Alban  Monnt  was  the  worship  of 
apiter  Latlaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  aettle  aay  diqntea  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  tiie 
Tim  LMinv  belonged  to  the  0CHHmtiTc»  the  time  of 
their  edabratioa  greatly  depended  on  tbe  state  of 
aftfts  at  Rome,  aa  the  eonsnls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  tmtU  they  had  held  the  Latins.* 


I.  (Mmw*,  1.  c.,  ud  ill,  ^— Vitf.,  OMit.,  i,  «70.  with  th« 
HBufca  of  J.  H.  VoM.— Cau,  J>t  R«  But.,  9.— Cdiuwllft,  it., 
M.— ConipwelUKV™-.ll.-^nk«,iiT.,5.)— a.  (8iiet.,A«f., 
W.)--J.  (C^mtoL,  H.  AntoL  PhiL,  o,  lO.»-4.  (Cod.  t,  tit.  S.) 
—4.  (MBorob.,  1,  &— Cie.  kd  Qnidt.  Pntr.,  iL,  4.)— «.  (Dimn, 
(HiK.  of  Soma,  ii.,  p.  «.)-*.  (Lw., 
fei^  'T*  St-      nli.,  l^^i,  sxr,  Ifc-JMw 


His  festival  was  a  great  engine  ia  tbe  han^  of  lha  I 
magistrates,  who  bad  tosppmnt  the  tioKirfitBeii.  | 
ebration  {amcipere,  eiitxre,  or  tsAem  I^Mt)\  ai ' 
it  might  often  suit  their  porpose  either  to  hold  ilu 
festival  at  a  particular  thne  or  to  deby  it,  ia  order 
to  prevent  -or  delay  sudi  public  proceedings  a 
seemed  injurious  and  pernicious,  and  to  pnnnote 
others  to  which  they  wen  favounbly  dispoik  , 
This  ftatnr^  bowever.  the  Aite  Utine  had  ii 
common  with  all  other  fisric  oonceptiva.  Uhcn. 
ever  any  of  the  fonns  or  ceremonies  cosloauTT  a 
the  Latinn  had  been  n^ected,  tix  comas  bad'ite 
ligbt  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  coDege  oT 
pontiffs,  that  their  oeldtration  should  be  repealed  (i» 
tlmrmi^.)  Respectn^  the  duration  of  Ihe  leris 
Lattnv,  tiie  common  mnnitm  formeiiy  was,  thai  tl  I 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  whidk  siita» 
quently  a  secmd,  a  thnrd,  and  a  fourth  woe  added;' 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  snppootion  was  fouDdnl  n 
aoonfhsion  of  the  faim  Latin*  vritb  the  LudiHu- 
imi,  and  that  then  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  ckIi 
decnry  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  Hie  fes- 
tive season  wss  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  u 
battle  waa  allowed  to  be  given  daring  those  days  •  ' 
In  eariy  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Koam 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magtotntes  of  both  utiou 
met  on  the  Alban  Monnt  and  condneted  the  oka- 
nitiea,  at  i^ich  the  Romans,  however,  had  ttie  pn»- 
idency.  But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  eooiaa- 
ed  tbe  oelebration,  and  offered  the  comrnra  sacrifice 
(tf  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half <tf  all  who  took  part  in  it  Tbefleriiartta 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  seroaJ  vsm 
whose  common  sanotoaiy  stood  on  tite  .\M 
Mount.*  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ot 
the  several  towna  offered  each  Beparatel7  lantB, 
cheeses,  or  a  certoin  quantity  of  milk*  or  rakct. 
Moltitudea  flodted  to  the  Alban  Mount  (m  tbe  occa- 
aion,  and  the  aeaaon  was  one  of  great  njoicuip 
and  fbasting.  Varioos  kinds  of  gunes  were  on 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tbe  on/- 
Uaio  (swinging*).  It  was  a  aymb^ic  game,  and  tbe 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  ttut  it  was  de- 
rived from  tbe  Latins,  niny*  menti<ns  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydaya  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
ioto  ifuadrigm  ceriani)  took  place  ia  theCapiu^in 
lAieh  tbe  ndor  received  a  draoght  of  absfnibion. 

Althongb  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  pittnt 
on  tbe  Alban  Mount,  and  condoeted  tbe  satematx- 
rifice  of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  supertntnidflite 
of  the  Latinn,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was 
hr  the  senate  to  the  Kdiles,  vrho,  therefore,  [fft^- 
bty  conducted  tiie  minor  aaer^ces,  llie  wiw 
games,  and  otiier  sotemniUes.*  While  Oe  cobsoIi 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Moant,  their  pUee  t 
Rome  was  filled  by  tbe  prwfeotos  urbL  (FtiPi*- 
rsoTOB  Usii.) 

The  two  days  fMIowing  the  celebration  the 
Latin  hc^ydaya  were  considered  as  dies  nefi^.^^ 
that  no  marriages  conM  be  contracted."  FyomDKa 
Casahia  we  see  Uiat  in  his  tfanes  the  feric  btlov 
were  still  strictly  observed     the  Roniaiui,vtffrFSs 

the  Latin  towns  had,  at  flia  time  of  Cicem,  alnxei 
oitirely  given  up  taking  any  part  m  them.  ^ 
Romans  seem  to  have  continaed  to  keep  them  don 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.*' 

Aria  Smgntha,  or  Semenlina  iiet,  was  kept  in 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  go" 


].  (Cic  td  Qoiot.  Pr.,  li.,  Lir..  sxii.,  l.-ld-,  xl'  - 
-a.  (Dions.  IbL,  ri.,  p.  4IS,  ad.  SrHNitc.^  (Nwbnln,H«- 
arRoM,u-U^Canp«ptLh.,Ti.,  M.-Ftet.,  C*Bil.,4tV- 
4.  (DiooTK  Hal.,  iv.,  p.  tSU,  Srlb^Mserab.,  I.  «.}-9.  (SM^ 
Hd.,  L  <k~Vam,  D,  Li«.  lit^  t.,  ».  p.  «,  Bt^-^- *■ 
bimfc  ia  »D.,  OnX.  pro  PhaB.,  p.  SU,  Ac,  Oidli-M- 1*^"' 
Db  EKt..  i.,  ll.)-7.  (FMt.,  T.  OMtllnBi  M&  B-  N->P"- 
(Dicmj*.  HSL,      p.  (Cic:  id  QuBt  Ft, » , 
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enpi  It  lasted  oa^  fin- OM  daj,  wUdi  WIS  fixad 

bf  ibepootiA.* 

fms  nK^HKuiu  lasted  from  the  SSd  of  August 
ID  tte  16di  of  October,  and  was  iostituted  for  the 
peipne  of  eniblin(  the  eoontr;  people  to  get  la  Lbe 
Inits  orihe  field  and  to  bdd  the  Tintage.* 

Fcna  €itna  were  h<^dayB  iept  during  tlie  hot- 
tea  seasoD  of  sommer,  when  man j  of  the  w^thier 
Ranim  left  the  cit;  and  wetkt  into  the  country. 
T)iej  seem  to  hare  been  the  same  as  the  meant  fe- 
fu.*ud  bated  &nm  the  24th  of  June  till  the  lat  of 

ftria  frtdintct  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
uij  dajB,  or  Mich  as  preceded  the  ordinaiy  feris ; 
Ahm(^  th^  M  DOt  belong  to  the  feris,  and  often 
ma  woe  Ha  «H  were  on  certain  occasions 
iaugnniled  bj  the  cilitf  BontU^  and  tbos  made  fe- 
m* 

'FERULA,  the  ferola  or  fennel-giant,  Fenla 
mmam,  L  Maityn*  descrUtes  it  as  "a  large 
[tot,  {rowing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  fe^ 
vittt  leaves  cot  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennri,  bn  higer.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  fiiU  of  a 
Aragoo]  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
fetMs  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
Ma."  The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
bid  of  tiader,  and  is  said  to  be  still  «npknred  for 
UatpiipoKioSidly.*  According  to  the  old  elasa- 
ieil  legmd,  Ptnnetheiis,  when  he  stole  the  fire  from 
'heson.brooilit  it  io  earth  intbehcdlowof  a  ftm- 
ti.  or,  as  ttte  Greeks  termed  it,  vipdni.  The  flow- 
m  of  this  ptant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  tboee  of  fennel  Fee'  thinks  that  the 
femk  of  Tirgil  ought  rather  to  be  idratified  with 
the  Fawk  Onatslu  of  Toumefort,  which  that  tnr- 
der  met  with  reiy  frequently'  in  Greece.  The 
peoffe  of  Crpena,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  v£p- 
b;  the  name  of  ivapd^Kot.  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
myabiuidaiit  is  this  iuand.  The  Latin  term/ent- 
H  is  denved,  according  to  etymologists,  from 
"to  itiike,"  because  schoiara  were  ancient^  oor- 
xttcdwitbihe/iralalvtheb'teaidiers.  Fnnnthe 
liiuiKssflf  the  stalk,  the  inllictioD  must  have  heeo: 
lEsrc  alanu^  than  paiafnl.  The  ferule  of  the 
nodon  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  fenla 
(Oil  is  name,  being  capable  of  giring  much  greater 
puo-  A  willow-Bticfc  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
cearer  reieaiUaiica  to  the  ancient  iiiBtrument  of 
pmnhmeu.*  Martial"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
^o^og  Ae  fmUa  for  correction  in  the  following 

"fmdtfu  Inetu,  Mtfftnfoiagtfonm 

■'JncMFiitDBays, 

"Etut  ergo  nuinum  ferula  tubiuxmut.'* 
'FEKUlA'GO  (MU)09«t<wX  a  emaUer  speeieB  of 

JpCENNI'NA.  aeU.  camiu.  ooa  of  the  euUeat 
of  lialiaa  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
}^  >enea.  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 

"  in  whwh  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
w  ndicnled  one  aaother.^*  This  amusement 
Ken  origiDally  to  haTe  been  peculiar  to  oountry 

but  u  was  also  iHtrodaoed  into  the  towns  of 
ud  ai  Rome,  wben  we  find  it  mentiwied  as 
we  of  tbose  in  which  young  peo|rie  indulged  nt 
^n^"  The  feeeenoina  were  one  of  the  popo- 
w  awBsmenta  at  Taiious  festivals,  and  on  many 


M^M,  Da  Lias.  Lu_  T.,  S,  p.  W,  Blp.—Id.,  Db  Be  RoM.,  i., 

iLT"^  p«*..  Cms,  *«.>-».  (<Sd.  s,  ut.  id-i.  (Ahu 
(Old.  >,  tit.  IS,  i.a,*.)— a.  (Obil,  !».,«.) 

r_  «'iT|-,Bdin_  7,  (M»rtjn,  L  c.)— 8.  (Ttore  d« 

"  f-l"-  ffli*^  K.  N.,  xr.,  njr^  riL,  1)- 

tfieL.  It.  t.  l«5.)-ia.  (SCTT.adA^TiueOB.^ 


otter  ooeaaioiu,  bat  especially  after  the  harreat 
was  over.  After  their  introduction  ibto  the  towns, 
they  aeem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  roatio 
chvacter,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  infla- 
ence  of  Greek  refinement  they  Temaioed,  how- 
ever, in  80  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  all  times 
irregular,  and  moetly  extempore  doggerel  verses. 
Sometimes,  however,  Tersos  fesomnini  were  also 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.*  That  these  rail- 
leries had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in^ 
tended  to  hurt  or  uijure,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  a  aimilar  strain.  Hiq- 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  from  Etmiia,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia. 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town;*  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
acaicdy  be  oonsuUvad  B8  pectdiar  to  any  partioular 
place.  The  deriration  ctf  a  name  of  thia  khid  Crom 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formeny  a  fh- 
vouiite  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  of 
csrimonia  from  Cxre.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solvo 
the  question  by  suppoemg  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  faacisuffl,  either  because  ihey  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  vritdiea,  or 
beeaoae  Ascinnm  (/AaUttt),  the  symbol  of  ftrtUity» 
bad  hi  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  conunon 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTP'CA.   (Vid.  Saavni.) 

FETtAXES,  a  college*  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  ritea 
attendant  on  the  aolemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  fbrmal  ratiAeatioo  of  peace.  Theae 
nmctions  are  Inlefly  but.conqirdieoaive^  d^ned 
byVarro:*  **Fuiale9  . .  ./deipuhliea  interpofmbu 
wToermt :  nam  far  kot  fieiat  ut  jitshm  eomx^retur 
hdlum  et  ituk  ieeitkm,  tit  fadere  fide*  paeit  cotatitth 
eretuT.  JEx  kit  miUeimtur,  anteqvam  condperetttr, 
fM*  rcr  Teptterenl,  et  per  hoe  ttiavn  nunc  fit  fame,"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  tdd  law  quoted  by  Cicero,^ 

"FcSDKBttM,  PACI8,  BCLU,  IHDDCUBDH  OSATOIIS 
FiTIjILKS  JDDKKIQDB  BDMTO  ;  BBLLl  DtaCBPTANTO." 

Dionystua*  and  Livy*  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
Uer  ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neigt^miring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales'*  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  auro- 
ber  to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
vras  styled  the  paier  patrMue  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of.  sacred  heriM  ratherad 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  {vid. 
Vebbbna,  Saoiiiha),  whence  he  was  som^imes 
named  VerheTtariue."  Thm  eqairoed,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  (^tedmg  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonaUe.  He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  mi^t  chance  to 


I.  ITii.  Till.,  GeoTK.,  ii.,  389,  Tibnll.,  n.,  1.,  SS.— C*. 
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n«ci ;  anin  ft  third  time  to  0ifl  Bentinel  or  aii7 
oitneD  whom  he  eocoontered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town ;  and  a  ftmrth  time  to  the  magiatratea 
in  the  Forum  in  preaence  of  the  people.  If  a  aatia- 
ftctor?  anawer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  daya, 
after  puMicly  ddivariDg  a  acdemn  denoneiatioa — in 
which  the  goda  ceieatial,  terrestria],  and  infernal 
were  inTokea — of  irtiat  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
ha  retnrned  to  Rome^  and,  aocompanied  by  the  reat 
of  the  fetUdea,  made  a  report  of  lus  mlasion  to  the 
aenate.  If  the  people,*  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratos  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territoiy,  and  laanehed  a 
■pear  tipped  with  iron,  or  chaired  at  the  extremity 
m  aneiured  with  Mood  (emUematic,  dooUteaa,  of 
fire  and  rian^ter)  aenMa  boonAuTy  imnoim- 
dag^  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaratkm  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
faoetilittes  were  alike  termed  cUtH^atio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  timea  explained  by  dare  repe- 
tan  bat  QSttling*  and  other  modem  writers  con- 
neet  it  with  the  Doric  form  ofx^pvi  and  mpmeiov. 

fleroral  of  the  formnlae  employed  on  these  occa- 
ifoaa  hare  been  preaerted  by  Livy*  and  Aolns  Gel- 
liita,*  fimning  a  portion  of  the  .Aw  Fetialt  bj^  whidi, 
the  college  was  regulated.  The  aerrkses  of  the  fe- 
tMea  were  considered  absolatdy  essential  in  con- 
dndinga  treaty  ;*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tku  otthe  aeeoDd  Pimic  war,  letialea  were  aent  orer 
to  Aftica,  who  earrfed  with  them  their  own  Terbois 
and  their  own  flint-atones  for  smiting  the  Tictim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pater  pairatw.^ 

T\iB  icstitatioa  of  these  pleats  waa  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Noma  ;*  and  althoogh  Liry*  speaks 
as  he  attribated  their  introduction  to  Aneus  Mar- 
eias,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter**  he  aoppoaea  them  to 
bare  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilhia.  The  whole 
aystem  is  aaid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
^)qnic(d«  or  the  Ardeates,**  and  similar  usages  qd- 
doabtedly  prevailed  among  the  Latin  states ;  for  it 
^  clear  that  a  formnia,  preserved  by  ijvy,**  mast 
have  been  em[doyed  when  the  pater  patratos  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  oommnnicatioii  with  the  pater 
patratos  of  the  Prisei  Latioi. 

The  number  of  the  fetlales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  oettamty,  but  some  have  infeired,  from  a  pas- 
aage  quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,'*  that  it  aoioant- 
ed  to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
•es ;  but  Gottling'*  thinks  it  more  prcrtiable  that  Uiey 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
SiMnea  were  originally  unacqnainted  with  the  use 
oflbtialea.  They  were  originaDy  selected  from  the 
most  noUe  families ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;** 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  (eo-opuuiont)  nntd  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  meet  other' 
prieata,  they  wookl  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tribata.  This,  however,  is  noirtiere  eqreasly  sta- 
ted 

The  eQrmology  of  fetiaUs  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  it  with  fidiu  and  feeduM;  Festoswith 
ftrio  or  facto;  while  some  modem  scholars  suppose 
It  to  be  allied  to  ftifu,  and  thus  f^riaXetf  would  be 
oraioTu,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
HaliM  and  feeialia ;  hot  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  ondor  snne  one  of  the  Ibrms 
f^tuXtic,  frrt^eif,  ^(rtdXcjf,  the  nrtbogra|diy  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy'*  of  the  origin  of 


1.  (Li»,  45.)— 1  (PUb.,  H.  N.,  t— S«t.  ad  Virj^ 
Mt.,  u.,  U.)— S.  (Oaachiehta  der  RSra.  SUrtnwf.,  p.  IM.h- 
4.  (i.,  M,  IS.)— S.  (ni.,  4.)-e.  (Li*.,  ix.,  5.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xu^  4t.} 
—8.  (I>icmya.,  U.,  7I.)-«.  (i.,  ».)— 10.  (i,  M.}— 11.  (Lit.  Md 
Dhnj*.,  I.  «.}-lL  <i.,  SD-lMiii..  4S.H-K  MtoAkto  dra 


the  term  PaUr  Palratnf  is  satiafsctn; :  « Pata 
Patrahuad  juMjuroHdtim  patnaubaa,  U  ttl,mcie^  \ 
dum  fit  fiedut and  we  may  at  once  reject  (hi  ' 
specidations  of  Serrius'  anjl  Phitardi,*  the  fofner  ' 
of  whom  sui^)0Be8  that  he  was  so  ctSei  becaoae  it 
was  neceasaiy  that  his  father  diould  be  aliie,  thi 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  Uiat  his  latbet  wai 
Uving,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  fatW  ^ 
dren. 

FIBULA  lirep6ini,  vepovtc,  «!(KWfTpIf :  mpwi,  i«.  'i 
nopirtf :  htrr^),  a  Brooch,  oonsiBting  OT  a  pin  jaeai) 
and  of  a  curved  portim  furnished  with  a  Intk 
(kXsI^),   The  curved  portion  was  sometimet  i  cir- 
cular  ring  or  disc,  the  pn  passing  acrms  its  centra 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  S),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  tbe|ta 
being  aa  the  ehord  of  the  are  (fig.  S).  Thefxmi  i 
of  broodiea,  ^r\uiA  wore  oommoDly  of  giiv  \ 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  sflver,*  were,  hDnrs. 
as  varioos  in  ancient  aa  io  modem  timea;  fn  tbt 
fihnfai  served  in  dreaa,  not  nm^  as  a  ftaioa^  M 
also  as  an  tmuoMnt* 


Women  wore  Uie  fibola  both  with  Ancm 
and  the  iniuhu ;  men  wore  it  wift  the  anuctos  odr. 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  blether  two  laio 
of  the  scarf  (ptd.  Chlahti),  shawl,  or  UaDlK(,wlBci 
oonstitnted  the  amictos,  ao  aa  to  ftiten  it  em  the 
right  sbooMer.*  (Woodcots.  p.  ll,l^7S,lTI,^», ' 
335,  2U,  S91.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  orer  the 
breast.  (Woodcots,  p.  47, 186,  2S5.)  The  epitbet 
iTep6inpiroc  was  ap[uied  to  a  penon  wearioc  tke 
fibula  on  one  shoolder  only  ;^  for  women  often  voit 
it  on  both  shonklers.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96, 31S,  tST  j 
Id  oooaeqioenee  of  the  haUt  of  pottug  on  the  BBi^ 
tna  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  waa  railed 
or  ^irepAv^fUt,*  wfipinji/w,"  or  oforrxmni  ictpotiir^- 
The  st^odid  ^awl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  tte 
Odyssey,**  was  provided  with  two  anuD  pipes  bx 
admitting  the  pm  of  the  gulden  brooch ;  this  cmtn- 
vanoe  vronid  aecnre  the  ^oth  from  being  torn.  1^ 
higbeat  dqirea  of  oraainent  was  betfowed  opei 
bnwdMB  after  the  faBoftheWeatera  Empire.  J» 
tin  n.,**  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preadn 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  pratnita  od  tliar 
medals,  wore  npim  their  right  ahoolders  fibidcfim 
which  jewela,  attoehed  1^^  three  anuD  (Aain  !>■ 
pended.*' 

It  has  been  ahaadj  atated  tint  woam  efteanrt 
the  fibola  on  both  ahonlden.   In  addhioo  to  thKi 
lady  sometinMB  diqd^ed  an  degant  rowrfbn»eh- 
es  down  eadi  arm  i^xw  the  sleeves  of  her  tonic, 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ncieiit 
oes.   It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  oo 
breast  ;**  and  another  oeeasional  dniinctioB  rf  jfr 
male  attire,  in  later  times,  waa  the  use  of  the  da 
in  tacking  np  the  tnnie  above  the  knea 

Not  0^  miritt  dight  aeoidettto  to  Oe  peno 
arise  ftem  weam^  bnNxAea,**  bnt  tber  were  aooB- 


1.  (■d.«B^ix.,63:  x.,14;  xiL,«M.)-a.  {^.Kafe'!^'^ 
RmAa.}— 3.  (H«m.,  Od.,  xrin.,  KB.}-4.  (JiBu,  T.  B.,  ^  iM 
-9.  (Hom..  Od,  xix^tse,  «57.— Enrip.,  Pha», 
(SmA.,  Tnch.,  Ott.— Thaocrit.,  ot.,  OS.— Ovid,  K«t.,  vii,, 
—iWaL,  G«nu,  17.)— T.  (Schi  in  Binip.,  Hw.,  WM't-r* 
(TUcMnnt.,  AdoM.,  M,  TO.J—V.  (Btttin,  BlMti.,  m.]-«- 
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lima  oaed,  especiany  bj  females,  to  inflict  Mrions 
igjuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibala  is  the  instniment 
wtuch  the  Ptuygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
IjmDesUr  of  bis  sight,  by  piercing  \)\8  pupils,'  and 
vith  vbich  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  nuD,  (hen  despatch  him.*  (Edipaa  etrikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
tlie  dress  of  Jocasta.*  For  the  same  reason,  n-epovuu 
■Mani  to  pierce  as  with  a  fU)ula  (irtpov^ffe,  "  pinned 
hm"*). 

Very  large  brooches  are  sometimes  discovered, 
cndently  intended  to  bold  up  cortaina  or  tapestry. 
(Vni.TiFu,ViLnM.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
UDoog  tbe  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  Tbe  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  fonns  of  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
hnioD  ia  the  British  Musetmi.  This  article  of  dress 
via  ciaeSj  oaed  to  fasten  the  belt  (oid.  BALTxna) 
iDtl  the  girdle  (nif.  Zona).*  It  appears  to  have 
keen,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
uMiiensiTe  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
cottume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
prooe  to  diqplay  buckles  set  with  jewels  {fiba- 

The  lertDs  which  have  now  been  illnstrated  as 
ippiiot  u>  irtidea  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pias  nrwuly  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g„  the 
bDchpini  of  a  chariot the  wooden  pins  inserted 
tbroogh  tbe  (idea  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
^&  their  Hues  or  ropes ;'  the  trenails  which 
Doile  tbe  poMs  and  planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  ;* 
and  tbe  pro  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  u  a  mectianiral  engine." 

Tbe  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Ivmi  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodiua  {De 
iot)  aod  PitiBCQs. 

riCTILE  («pd^iof,  Ktpafuov,  iffTpoKov,  htrrpoKi- 
tm'h  eanbeaware,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
kikedeiay 

Hie  mnranents  used  in  pottery  {art  figulina) 
*efe  tbe  toDowing :  1.  The  wheel  (Tpoxof,  orbii, 
rab. "  rou  %ilah8""),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
KKT,"  ud  is  ftnoog  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
mininma  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
w  ibe  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,'*  it  was  a  circular 
tible,  piued  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
fredf  oa  t  point  Hie  workman,  having  placed  a 
jDmpofda;  apoa  it,  whirled  it  awifUy  with  his  left 
oatd,  and  employed  hia  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
u>  tbe  retjnisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  the 
unjbierof  the  wheel"  (TpoxtiXdrof  «dp)?'*).  2.  Pie- 
rs of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  (Kepofteis, 
k*iiu)  beU  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occaaion- 
1O7  ut  tbe  aorfaee  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
■<  pnnted  stick,  toocbiog  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
^ie  apon  it  -,  aitd  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
paed  piraOel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
iccwiing  to  tbe  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
fndof  the  itick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
|t  ui  different  directions,  be  would  impress  many 
santjful  nrietieB  of  form  and  outline  upon  bis  va- 
***  3'  Mookla  {forma,  r^wi"),  used  either  to  deo- 
««  »ith  fifures  in  relief  (irpAffiwa)  vessels  which 
w  bees  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
'^v^  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antefiza,  on 
"TBcttof  lerra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


1  Hn^Bw.,  1170.)— S.  (Hsiod.,  v.,87.— Schol.  in  Enrip., 
H«  Oti-l.  iSopk.,  (Ed.  Ttt.,  ism.— Enrip.,  Phan.,  M.)— 
;■  «ai-n-,Tii.,  1«;  liii.,  Sg7.)~5.  (ViTg.,  JEa.,  iii.,S74.— 
D.  Mu.  Rom.,  ii.,  13.— I«kl.,  1.  c.)  —  fl.  {Spartimn.,  Vit. 
(PBthen- M-fl.  (ApoU.  Hhod.,  i.;  »7.)  — 0. 
"*mi.  a  C  IT,  17.)— le.  (VjtrnT.,  i.,2.)— 11.  (Plmnt.,  Eiiid., 
B.t.JI.)-U.  m..i«iii..«NI.>--IS.  (WUkiaMi'i  Munen  mnd 

^  C3M.nlnibiph,,EedM,,l.} 


pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  tbe  wheel  was 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroox  d'Agincourt.'  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  for 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 


hearts  and  legs,  deaigned  to  be  suspended  by  poor 
persons  "  ex  vote"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries. 
(Fut.  DoHAiiA.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  ect3rpa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skillbl  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  aU  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  tbe  use  of  Doioulds.  These  instni- 
raents,  exceedingly  simple  in  tbemselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
tbe  more  exquisite  deooralioa  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures.*  These  were  among  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  they  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (oiua,  oiac,  i^c)- 
The  AKraoBA  was  called  Diota  because  it  bad 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introdnced  from  the  work  of  Seroax 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  "  Maturi,"  impress* 
ed  on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  amphora. 


Tbe  earth  nsed  for  maldng  pottery  ^KtpdfUKn  y^) 
was  coDomonly  red,  and  often  of  so  hvdy  a  colour 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Tauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  63  ;  alumina,  16; 
lime  8 ;  oxide  of  iron,  34.   To  the  great  abundance 


I.  (RBCasil  da  Fngman,  p.  88-03.)  —  >■  (Propan.,  li.,  S.  24. 
—Id.,  St.,  1,       Plia.,  H.  N.,  45, «.— Seu.,  Con.,  u]  Alb., 

10.-oyi>/«ira  it  t^XoS,  im^t  y* :  P«u».,  i.,  8, 4.— U.,  i.,  3,  1 
-U,  Tii.,  SS,  «.)-•.  (QMpoB.,  ii-,  «■) 
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ot  tte  Uit  oonrtitoeirt  the  daq>  red  ooloDr  k  to  be 

attributed.  Other  pottery  u  brown  or  oreaiiKsol- 
omred,  and  aooietiiDea  white.  The  pipe-clajr,  which 
must  have  been  used  tot  white  ware,  is  called  "  fi^- 
liaa  oreta."*  Some  of  the  aocient  earthenware  is 
IhnMigboid  ita  subataooe  black,  an  effect  prodiued 
1^  mixing  tBe  earth  with  commiDated  asphahum 
(gagaU*)t  or  with  some  other  IntumiDona  or  oleagi- 
Doua  Mibfltaoce.  It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltom, 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mioeral  and  ratable,  was 
used  to  cover  the  snrfoce  like  a  varnish.  la  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  Tarnish  served  as  a 
Uack  paint,  and  to  its  ap^ication  many  of  the  moat 
beautiful  Taaes  owe  the  deooratkma  n^ikb  are  now 
so  highly  admired.*  But  the  ooaner  Tesaels,  de- 
ai^ed  for  c«nmon  purposes,  were  also  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by 
thia  lund  of  eocanstic  thciy  became  more  unperrioas 
to  moisture  and  leas  liaUe  to  dee«y.*  Hence  a 
"dolium  picaUim  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
l^aia  jar,  to  bold  pickles.*  Also  the  year  of  the 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  we  of  pitch,  either 
upon  the  amphorc  themselves,  or  upon  the  la- 
bels {jmUocw,  scheiia)  which  were  tied  roond  their 
necks.*  Although  oily  or  bitutninous  sabstanoes 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro- 
dooe^  by  the  aid  of  Sre  {ei  Si  fuJio^eiti^),  the  vari- 
ous ahades  of  black  and  brown,  the  veesels,  before 
being  sent  foe  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  (tid. 
FoaHAz),  were  sometimes  immersed  io  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "slip,"  by 
which  the  snrftce  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  {jdXTOf,  nMca),  was  principally  etn- 
Idoyed  for  this  purpose.'  To  produce  a  fiuther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em' 
ployoi  a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallio 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  natitHi ;  even  the  most 
Qncivilixed  not  beinif  strangers  to  it,  and  Eometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preeerved 
on  their  works,  are  probaUy  British.   We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Figlina)  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  it^  ancient  wri- 
tintm  of  the  Jews.    We  also  read  of  its  prodtetiens 
in  Tralles,  pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  C<n<^ 
inth,  Cumc,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
MtT  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
•na  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  stiJI  discova«d.   But  three  jdaces  were  distin- 
guished above  all  otheiB  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiiiil  manufacture :  1.  Samoa,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  df^qr.*   2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited      potters.   Id  this  quarter  of  the  dty 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
over  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fir^ 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
meddling.   Tarious  traditions  respecting  Conebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  eflbrts  of  the  Athenian 


1.  (Vbtto,  De  Re  Hurt.,  iii.,  8.)— 8.  {Plin.,  H.,  N.,  mri 
«.)— S.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  i.,  SO,  >.— Piio.,  B.  N.,  iit.,  30,  SI  1—4' 
(Colaro.,  D*  lU  HiMt.,        18,  M.)— S-  (Pl«ut.,E^.,  ii..  t 
Iflp— Hor^  Cm».,  iii,  ai,  1-8.)— «.  <H«n.,  Ept».,  wt.,  l.i—f 
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potters  /  and  it  is  a  lemaifcatde  cmnnnataBe^  fiat 
the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athe- 
nian influence  at  jGgina  and  Aigos,  impn^  re- 
etriotiuis  on  the  -use  of  these  prodtictitms.*  The 
Athenian  ware  waa  of  the  finest  descripticm  :  the 
master-pieces  were  puUicly  exhibited  at  the  Par^ 
THXHAA,  and  were  giv«i,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  games :  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Mosenm 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tfiv  'A0iitHfit» 
or  other  equivalent  expressions.* 
Many  other  specimens  were  presents  given  ts 
relations  and  fnends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
often  distingoisbed  by  the  epithets  icaiuSr  saA  loJlf 
added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  wliich  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
manofacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters*  clay  in  the 
Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum.*   The  artidea 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Fhitareb,* 
describing  an  act  of  ezti-eme  folly,  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  swaOowed  poiaiHi,  re- 
fuses to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  admiiUsterfd 
to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clsy.   Some  of  the 
"  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
feet  in  hei^t,  vhich  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authore  of  their  uDConmuMi  size.*   A  diota 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athms,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  e^damed. 
3.  Etmria,  «ipecially  the  dties  of  Aratinm  and 
Tarquinii.    whUe  the  Athenian  potters  exodled  aB 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  TuscaBs, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, were  very  remaAable  for  their  skill  in  prodn- 
cing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.   Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  tempiea  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  wi^out,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
ductions.   The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  wh^h  scr- 
mounted  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Juptier 
Capitolinns.'   TYn  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  ttfin- 
the  purpose  of  interment ;  for  while  PlLiy  men- 
tions* that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bonea 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  am  phone, 
Etruria  alone  has  affinrded  examples,  some  them 
now  deposited  in  the  Britidi  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi madewhoIlyoftem-cotta,aad<nnHmeitod 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

*  Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thii>- 
ness^^;^«^*)  Bnd  cuiseqaent  It^tness,  notwith- 
standinLthe  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  porfect 
reguiai^Hk  and  deganee  of  their  forms.  That  it 
waa  an  otnl^  °f  ambition  to  excel  in  thia  leqiect 
we  learn  fi^  master  and  his  pnpa, 

who  contended  vliicfa  coald  throw  the  thinnest 
clay,  and  whmei  amphom,  the  result  of  the 
trial  were  presnrn^  ^      temple  at  Eiythrw. 

The  Gi^ks  and  ilRomans  contented  tbemselres 
with  using  earthenwlare  «»  all  ocejdoM  oatU  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  flte«"*i  Maoedoniaa  con. 
quests  intradneed  fhwo  fflt  ™  » taste  fwvesacla 
of  gold  and  saver,  in  whic\^''^'  S*JP"'*«« 
refused  to  indulge  tbemselilF-  Persians,  on 

the  contrary,  held  earthenwalP™  **  low  eatima- 
tion,  that  they  condemned  perrfP"  ***  """^  ^ 


1.  (PU..,H.  N.,»li.,«7.-Id-a^,*3>f"S^"I^,-^"^ 
p.  Se,  0-8.  (Hewd.,  vr38.)-j:  (P^C/^S?"  ^'4^'~ 

4.  (Siiid.,  L  c-Alhm.,  p.  — 5,'^t3inte^"* 
(Ati«n„  Mi.,  p.  ia  fiid.,  tnf.,  ^^liSSS- 

H.  N.,nTiii.,  a.-u.,  MCT„  ii.-i£,x^»^J^  °r  '^••w 

Etmrter,  ii.,  3,  I,  t)  — &  (H.  N.,  xxx'"  *J— »■  ("B*-, 
Apophtk.)-!)).  (PUa.,  H.  N.,  xz»., 
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tctSe  Tcsids  u  a  poatsbraent.*   Bot,  alUioiigh  the 

Xooaas,  u  tbe;  deviated  from  the  sncient  sim- 
plicit}',  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  spleodid 
kmda  of  vessels,  jtt  they  contioued  to  took  upoa 
poueiy  Mt  oidy  with  respect,  but  evea  with  vener- 
uioa.'  Ihejr  csDed  to  mind  the  magnsnimity  of 
te  oonol  CvriuB,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
Dwn  earthenware  to  the  gdd  the  Satnnites  ;* 
llKj  recliOBed  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
tas,  ind  espedaOy  the  abore-mentioned  quadriga, 
uomit  the  saf^ards  of  their  imperial.city  ■*  and, 
boond  by  old  asBOciatioDS  and  the  traditions  of  their 
eulKst  hiitoiy,  they  cooaiderad  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  nli0oi»  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
ulrer  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
meots  ;*  Tor  Ptiay  says*  that  the  productions  of 
dasa,  "both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tND  and  ibeir  high  antiqai^,  were  more  sacred, 
udceitainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

AiMher  lenn,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fimu,  was  fcfta.  (Vid.  Ccux,  Boupii,  Latmk,  Pa- 
ntt.  PiT(!u,  Tkoou.) 

nono.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tioos  u  Endish  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
tlKT  are  "those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
tfaeir  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
tqited  in  Igw  fa  BODM  especial  purpose."  The  fic- 
ftnt  of  the  Ramaa  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
io  (he  ediettf  power,  and  uiey  were  devised  for  the 
Fipose<i(|f)mding  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
lesulatire  (vovislon.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
Io  be  wbidi  «Bs  not ;  bnt  the  ^ing  supposed  to  be 
«u  such  a  thing  as,  being  admittied  to  be  a  fact, 
pre  to  aaae  penra  a  riptt,  or  imposed  on  some 
persoD  a  doty.  Tarioua  mstanoes  of  fictions  are 
■Dniiooed  1^  Gaius.  One  instance  ia  that  of  a 
person  ito  had  obtained  the  bononim  possessio  ex 
cdicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
iw :  be  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
iaau  his  (legal)  property,  nor  could  he  claim  a 
Mt  doe  to  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
ftCRface  brought  his  suit  (intetidU)  a*  heres  ificto 
m  iatdt),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
■4  Ike  fiction.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
*>i  ihal  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
tbeovorrship  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
fo*se»iaa.  A  winnan  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
^^adn^ated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
<o  be  deMfln,  if  they  were  debtors  before  for  by 
Uw  coeni|itio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
eipitti  diminatio,  and  there  could  he  no  dhrect  ac- 
^  igUHt  them.  Bat  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
ou^  be  made  availaUe  for  fraudulent  porposes,  an 
in»  m^wBs  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
>^e  EcEioD  being  that  Uiey  had  sustained  no  capitis 
''xiaiutio.  The  fonnola  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
'•aulexpias  dia  fiction  as  a  fist,  bat  it  ran  thna: 
shin  appear  that  such  and  aodi  are  the  beta 
lads  in  isnie),  and  that  the  party,  plaintiff  or 
^^frodaat,  woDld  luive  sudt  and  snch  a  right,  or  be 
oie  10  Boeh  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
?w  bets  (the  ftotaaonoaed}  were  tine  i  et  re- 
1(11.'  ^ 

IivubyafietioD  that  the  notim  of  legal  capodty 
oteided  to  utifioial  persons,  that  is,  to  soch 
IWfw  at  were  merely  suppoeed  to  exist  for  l^al 
pirpmet.  (Vid.  CoLLioiDM,  Fisocs.)  Numerous 
'^uncts  of  fictions  occur  io  the  chapters  entitled 
^'^*tutU  Ptrumat  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 

*nCU8,the  Fig-tree  («>«$),  and  also  its  ftnit  (a0- 


J  m^^Md.,  B.,  4*4,  A^Id..  48S,  C,  D.) 

;i  lOyii,  lui;  fid.,  tai^-Cic.  ad  Alt.,  Ti.,  1.-J0V.,  iii., 
«      1,  J5.)-l.  (nom,  i,  18.)— 4.  (Sot.  ad  Viii.,  JBn., 


nw).  "  The  ovk9  of  TbeophrastuB  and  Dioscorides 
is  pAperly  the  Fieua  Carica.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
caUed  kpived^  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentat<H'  on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  capriScation.  ^e  awn  fdyvxrin, 
called  also  Mtptnrta,  is  the  Fiau  BiUgiott,  according 
to  Stackhouse ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  tHu 
Ceratonia  Sitiqua,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  ovk$ 
'AJit^avSpla  is  the  Pynu  Amelanehier  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Laniccra  Pyrenaica  according  to 
Stackhouse.  The  ovk^  'Ivduc?  is  the  FicM  In-lUa, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Slack- 
bouse  maintains,  the  Bhixophora  Manglt,  or  Man- 
grove.* The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  ia  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodoms 
Siculos,  Quintus  Curtius,  Airian,  and  Atheneus. 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  a 
certain  oistaoce,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth . 
These  branchest  in  their  turn,  become  tnuka,  and 
give  eat  other  branches,  and  tlms  a  sin^treeforrna 
a  little  fbr^."  "The  fig,"  says  Adams,  io  his 
Commentary  on  Panl  of  ^gina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  uat  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  frtaa 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  hot  soft  and  spmgy,  like  that  firom  besns. 
He  ssys  that  figs  iocresse  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.   Galen  speaks  doubtfully  of  dried  fi^" 

FIDEICOI^ISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  a  perso«  who  gives 
a  thins  to  anottier  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  oUigation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  l^al  binding  force 
ieiviliA  verba),  but  by  words  of  request  (^waitw), 
snch  as  "  fideicnnmitto,"  "  peto,"  "  volo  dari,"  and 
the  like;  wldch  were  the  operative  words  (Mrto 
Milia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissum  was 
the  bereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fideicoromissaria  bereditas,  wliich  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicofa* 
missum  singnlae  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres ;  the  ob- 
Ugation  of  transferring  the  latter  mi^t  be  unposeJ 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  bereditas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "beredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "legatazii 
loco."  The  beres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  bereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missam  resembled  a  volgar  substitution,  it  diflbred 
from  it  in  this :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution,- 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
fiiBt  person  named  beres  failed  to  become  such ;  io 
the  case  of  the  fidetcommissnm,  the  second  heres 
had  on^  a  olum  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  beres  had  actnally  become  such. 
There  oould  be  no  fldejeommissnm  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

He  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  makinf[  a 
will ;  bnt  be  miAt  create  a  fideicommiwinm  with- 
out having  made  ■  wiH  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fldeicoomkisstmi  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  oblige^ 
tioD  was  laid  was  the  fidnciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fidetcommissariOB  was  eonndered  as  a  pur- 
chaser (metortf  iocs) ;  and  when  Oe  beres  trana- 
ferred  to  bun  the  bereditas,  motual  oovenants 
tioHa)  wen  entered  into,  by  which  the  beres  was 

1  itim;  tnmt ,  s.  i.M^j  ^ 
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sot  to  be  answerable  for  anytbing  whldi  he 
been  bound  to  do  as  herea,  nor  for  what  he  bad 
giren  bona  llde;  and  if  an  action  vraa  broaght 
agains^  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicomnussaiins  {qui  neipuhtt 
kereiit^m)  was  to  have  whataver  p«rt  of  the  be- 
reditas  mi|fht  still  come  to  the  bands  of  the  heres, 
and  was  to  be  aUowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatu^  consultura  Trebellianom,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
the  property  to  th%  fidetoooumssarias,  all  rif^  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  shonld  be  transferred 
10  the  fiddamuniasarioB.  The  prator  aceordios^ 
gare  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
mtssaritis,  which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissariuB  the  covenants  whidk  be  had  for- 
merly taken  as  bis  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  someUmes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultnm  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  (riTVespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  smgle 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debt4  and  charges  (onera  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidet- 
commissarius  which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legstus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  {pre  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consuhom  Trebellianom  took  eSbct,  and  any  loss 
was  home  by  him  and  the  fiddeoimnissariaB  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consoltum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
berra  refused  to  take  possession  of  {adire)  the  he- 
reditas, the  Sdeicommissarios  cooU  compel  hfan, 
hy  application  to  the  pmtor,  to  take  poeseaafam  of 
U,  and  to  restore  it  to  hun ;  bot  all  the  oosts  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  Meicommisaariua. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  at»e),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  aole  heir  {ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immatnial :  in  all  cases, 
the  3.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legi^ation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul- 
la  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
.and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
•who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommisaum 
■hn^s  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  heredttas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claima  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  he  compelled  to  take  the  inberitance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  heredHas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
waa  in  posaessbn,  the  fideicommiasarios  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  po8.session,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  Ae  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommtssa- 
ria  against  .any  person  who  was  in  poasessioD  of  Uie 

''^^be'^uarta  TtriMDianica  is,  in  ftct,  the  Falcidta, 
applied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac- 
eordin^,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fldeicommEssariiis,  who  was  hirasdf  charged  with 
a  fideicommissum.  If  then  w«n  nvml  heradea 
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charged  with  fideicomnUssa,  each  wis  enttded  lo  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  Ibe  hereditas.  The  bens 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fooith  out  of  the  liereiliui, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  ss  kpite. 

The  fiductarios  was  bound  to  restore  the  Itenfr 
taa  at  the  tiine  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  u  tine 
was  named,  immediately  after  taldng  poneaiotof 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnifinl  for  tS  pvpei 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  with  re- 
flect to  the  hereditaa ;  bat  he  was  HHwei^  ta 
any  damage  or  loss  whkdi  it  had  sostakied  ttmegh 
his  culpa. 

RessingulK  might  also  be  the  objeettof  afido- 
conmisBUm,  as  a  particular  piece  ofland,  i  d»e,i 
garment,  jdece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  aid 
uie  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommisearlas  mi|tit 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  <m  a  legatee,  b 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  tiben;,  ud 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addRsaed  eitlict 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarina.  The  dare,  vhen 
manumitted,  was  the  Uberttts  of  the  persoowlioiBZ}- 
nmittedhim.  There  were  man;  diffireneesbetvcn 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  c^rge  his  hera 
with  a  fideiconuni88um,vrhere8s  a  legacy  could  mtr 
he  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  vis 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  is 
a  win  ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could' be  gireo  t?> 
'  simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  institoKi! 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  to 
'  confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  heredita), 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  f^aja 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voconis  lexlMi 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  as  ■  lUo- 
commissom.  The  Latini,  also,  vrho  were  pndnbiud 
by  the  lex  Jonia  from  taking  bereditatea  and  Im- 
cies  b^  direct  gift  {direeto  jure),  could  tske  by 
commiasa.  It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  per$«  u 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres ;  but  it  wasli*- 
ful  to  request  the  heres,  on  his  dea^,  to  traosfei  tli> 
whole  (»  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  Iidui 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  lestamenti^' 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  ihsn  ur 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  fori 
legacy  per  formnlam ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideioia- 
missum  before  the  consul  or  pretor  for  fideicifflUDB- 
sa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  prc^ 
A  fideicommissum  was  vaUd  if  given  in  the  Grta 
language,  but  a  lemey  was  not  until  s  late  perioi 

It  appears  that  there  were  do  legal  means  of  «y- 
forcing  the  doe  discharge  of  the  tntst  called  fidn- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Aagustos,  who  ga«  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  tiioe 
of  Claudius,  prwtores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed:  in  the  provinces,  the  prasides  took  cognizaiM 
offideicommissa.  The  ooosuls  still  reUined  their jR| 
risdiction,  but  only  enreised  it  in  hnportant  as^ 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordiaem.*  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  ia  onlfr 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas, 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  c4bld  not  lake  u  nwcs 
as  the  donor  wi^ed  to  give.  Gahis,  when  obsei^ 
ing  that  per^rini  coda  take  fideioommiisa,  oo- 
serves  that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evadti^  the  law) 
"  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommiBSsr 
by  a  senatus  consnltum  made  in  the  time  of  m- 
drian,  such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  u- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commeDdatiooei 
moTtnomm  mentioned  by  Cicera*  We  hai*  ai 
examfde  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rdbs,*  who,  beiq  » 
exile,  was  legal^  incapacitated  from  taking  anydfll 
under  the  win  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  couM  dg 
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ft  rrom  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  fidaciarioa. 
They  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en; in  order  to  erade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Voconia 
Lii),  ud  ia  the  paae  of  proscribed  persons  incer- 
le  penooc,  Latini,  peregrini,  ciBlibes,  orbi.  But  the 
cenalus  consnltom  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
of  ccelibes  and  orhi  to  take  fideicomiDissa,  and 
gaTe  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  childreD,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
pulns,  as  in  the  case  of  hcreditates  and  legata. 
{Ytd-  Bona  Caduca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
beredes  {mi.  Collxgiok)  ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
soltam  Aprtmianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
sa  bereditas.*  {Vid.  Hsbkditas.)  Fideicooimissa 
were  altinutely  assimilated  to  legacies.   {Vid.  Ls- 

FIDRKT'SSIO.   (Vid.  Intkrckbsio.) 
FIDEPRO'MISSIO.  {Vid.-iirmcmaBio.) 
FIDES.    {Vid  Ltsa.) 

FIDI'CULLe  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
rordiog  to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the  same 
IS  the  equnleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
(ya.  EooxTLKua.)  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleos  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.* 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
anolhei  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  tu 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  JUaeum  accipere.*  A  man  might  transfer  his 
propaly  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason.* 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciw  also  ci- 
isied  in  the  case  of  pigous,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
(ripation.  {ViL  Emahcipatio.)  The  bereditas  it> 
trif  might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  ( Vid.  Fideicoh- 
iiiio.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trost  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  fidnciee  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bon«  fidei.''  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
cero enumerates  the  jodiciom  fiducin  with  that  tu- 
lelae  sod  societatis,  as  "judicia  lumnus  exiMtimaiio- 
«u  et  fOM  capitia,"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
10  the  consequence  of  infamia.* 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  tran8> 
fened  to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipoio  or  in  jure  cesaio  was  necessary ;  and 
witb  this  view  a  particular  contract  {■pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
r?manripstio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
Tmcapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownenhip,  and  this  was  called  osoreceptio.  The 
einitfact  of  fidacia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
nnditioD,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
ia  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
wiih  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus" 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
ezplaiDed  by  reference  to  Commibbom.'* 

FIDUCIATUA  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Acno.) 

FIGLINiE.    {Vid.  FicTiLS.) 

*FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  wiiich 
seieial  of  the  Fertu  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modem  botaoieal  writerg  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 
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cienta  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  between  them. 
The  irripic  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  though  Spren- 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Aipidium  Filix  mas,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.'  The  Filiz  of  VirgQ 
appears  to  have  been  the  Pleri»  Aquilina,  L.  I^nd 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor."  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allasion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threads 
{Jila).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  mtpov,  "  a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linneus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  {a^uUa)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  "Impe- 
rial."* 

FI'MBRI.i;  {Kpoaaol ;  loniu,  tfvffavot,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums;  tassels;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  {vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  t.  e.,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Often,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(arpejrroi'f  tfvffavoif*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.'  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Ramans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males {Kpoaaurbv  xt''''^''^)-  Of  their  mannerof  dis- 
playing them,  the  best  idea  may  be  fonned  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  flen  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  groap  of  Sannatians  St  p.  171> 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  Iringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells.^ 
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VTith  the  pnwress  6r  lDxni7  it  ai^ieara  thit  the  u- 
cieots  manuSctured  fringM  separatelj,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  or  their  ganoeota.  Thej  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  omameat,  eonusting  of  a  him- 
dred  golden  taasels,  which  surnHmded  tM  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  tUyit  ^aavotmra,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.' 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  i&vaaviiiov'), 
the  poets  apeak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consistiiig 
of  them aod  Cicero,  declauning  against  the  ef 
feoiinacy  of  Gabinias,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair> 

FI-NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
ly confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  tiie  boQDdsriea  might  hare  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  porpoae.  Thia  ao> 
tion  belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  ( Vii. 
Tauiux  Exciiounda  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
its which  be  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  aot  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  irtiieh  it  had  sustained  through  his 
eolp*.  Gadi  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  tb^  portion  of  land 
irtiich  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny'a  accoant 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted the  term  wErarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 

Byments  out  of,  the  ^blic  cheat.  On  the  estab- 
hment  of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Cesar  ;  and 
there  was,  conaeqaently,  a  diviaitm  of  the  moat  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expend  rtnre. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
jGrarium,  and  that  of  the  Cxsar,  as  aoch,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Ca»ar  (re«  jrrivaia  Principis,  ratio  Ctetarit)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  Hie  word 
Fiacos  signified  a  widter-haaket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  aocostomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money  ;*  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
^operty  which  the  Ceesar  claimed  as  Cesar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  {tim  Jiici  ett'').  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  (MT  the  state,  tiie 
CsBsar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  j£rarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  Mttr 
rimn  was  merged  in  the  Flaeoi,  thoogb  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
.£rarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  tbe  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  jGrarium  and 
the  FiacuB,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  mi^t 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  an4  jiu  fisci, 
as  in  Paulus,*  though  there  is  no  reason  rar  apply- 
ing tbe  distinction  to  tbe  time  wbea  Paolos  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  kmg  ceased. 
The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  ttiat 


1.  <nott.,  n.,  ii-ijeS.— lb.,  v.,  Tt8^41>.,  xiT.,  181.— Ib^  zrit., 
•n.)-4.  <iElau,  H.  A.,  XTi.,  ll.)-3.  (Pind.,  pTth..  jr.,  411.— 
Ap>dl.lllMid.,iv.,  114ft.)-4.  (CicinPU,,  ll.}-i.  (Dif.IO,  tit. 
LV-4.  (Cie..  1  Van-.,  c  8.— Phsdr-  FUb.,  il.,  7.) —7.  (An., 
■n.,  K  M.>-8.  (SMt.  BMiV^  r.,1l.) 
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is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  waa  legiOf  a 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  wludi 
gave  a  iwrstmal  existence  to  coiporatiaas,  and  tbs 
communities  of  cities  aod  villages.  But  the  Fiieni 
differed  in  many  respects  fVom  other  penons  exit- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and.  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  beredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  wiib  cor- 
porations, for  the  reason  gi^n  by  Ulpian.  (VU. 
CoLLsoinii.)  These  reasons  would  also  applj'  to 
the  Populos  as  wdl  as  to  a  Hnnicipium,  aad  jct 
the  poiMiIns  is  never  aQaded  to  aa  being  ooderMd 
disability ;  and,  in  fact,  it  conld  not,  coniiMintI; 
with  being  the  source  of  all  righta,  be  onder  117 
legal  disabilities. 

various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Adrocali  [vL 
Adtocitqs),  P^roDi,  and  I^fecti,  were  emjdojtd 
in  tba  admiwatratum  of  the  Fiacaa.  Nova  eati^ 
liahed  a  Prvtor  Kscalis  to  administer  the  liw  is 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patiimonj- 
nm,  or  private  property  of  the  Ccssr,  was  tdmins. 
tered  by  Procuratores  Cssaris.  The  priTQeges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  priTale 
property  {ratio)  of  the  Cesar,  and  of  his  viTe  tbe 
Augusta.^ 

Property  waa  acquired  trr  the  Fiscus  in  nam 
waya,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,*  many  of  wtucb 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  vA 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  waa  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criininil 
act  ifiagiiiwn),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  pniperty  was  ftnfeited  to  the  fiscal.*  Iheofi* 
cera  of^  the  Fiscua  generally  rec^ved  hilbnuiioB 
{nundatianet)  of  socn  occurrences  from  prirate  in- 
divtduals,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  paiu).  Treas- 
ure {lhaatirua)  which  was  found  in  certaio  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  cri*  the  Fis- 
cus. To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiacua,  and  its  adminiatration,  would  reqaire  aloti 
discos^n.* 

FISTULA.  {Vii.  CAaTKLLiTM,  Trsii.} 
FLABELLUM,  Hm.  FLABELLULUM  tfwi't, 
fiimaT^p,  dim.  ftmiSiov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  bn,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,*  «m 
wholly  unknown  to  Uie  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  linM, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  earned 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  tnie,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colours  {prtaino  JlabtU^}, 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers ;''  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
alaves  {fiaheUifera*),  hj  beaatiful  boys,*  or  bro- 
nuchs,**  whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  u  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze.'*  A  ^nflcman  vn^y 
nevertheleaa,  take  the  fan  into  his  own  luiiiii.  ana 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  complimeDt." 
woodcut  at  p.  223  shows  a  female  bestowing  ihis 
attendance  npon  her  mistress.  The  fan  irtiich  sbe 
btrida  ia  apparency  made  of  aeparate  feathers  jaM» 
at  the  base,  and  also  anited  both  by  a  thread  pu» 
ing  along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  fioB 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  food  whicb  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offtred  in  sacri^ce. 


1.  (IMt.  4«,  tit.  14,  >.  a.)-*  («,  tit.  14.  •.  I.)-3.  (ft^ 
Smt  RmmbL,  r.,  1«.>— 4.  (I»«.40,t)t.  14 :  "  D*  Jon  Fm. 
—Cod.  X..  l.-Cod.  TbMd.,  X.,  I.-P«b1<»,  Sent.  TUetjt..u 
It.— SaTjnr,  dM  kmit.  RAin.  R.,  *ol.  tk-^  Fi^ineii- 

on  T«tMM  jnrianuulti  Ae  Jbm  FIki,"  printed  im  G«rtiPii> 
«iti(M  orOaiiu.-«BTinv,  «  Nen  wtdMkta  QaaUca  du  Bfia. 
R.,"  ZMiaehrift,  fii.)-4.  (BneL,  N«.  IOa.>-4.  (Mart.,  ii<. 
7.  (Propwt.,  H.)-8.  (nutnm,  m  tiwulatwl  by  Ph""* 
THnnM.,  ii.,  I,  ».)-«.  (Stnto,  Sfig.,  n.)-V>- 
0««*.,  140e-14ia.— Meii«ad«r,  B.  17i  -d.  Hmaakt,  m^- 
tiudaSW  bv  TWMm,Kra.,iii„  S,  4i4i.)~Jt.  (ftmak,i>«i 
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Tbeo  iDtended  for  a  flr-flapper,  it  was  less  stiff; 
mi  ffu  cafled  mutemum^  and  /tviooM?.*  In 
Aort,die  maDner  of  using  fees  was  pretiisely  that 
wtutii  IB  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  says*  that  the 
Greete  derired  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
barODs"  conntries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
ilare  to  fan  him  dnring  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
fm  W13  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sotKtimes  made  of  linen,  extended  opon  a  It^ht 
fnnte.*  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Enripi- 
ites  and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representatioos  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appeals  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
ivo  imp  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  positioD,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
thebue.* 

A  more  homely  apiriieation  of  the  ftn  was  its  use 

in  eookeiy  [vid.  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
tents  a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  toed  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
oiigin  an>ong  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
ntpanding  to  oars,  meaning  to  fon  the  flame  of 
m!,*oflove  Okin'^ap*),  or  of  sedtdon." 

rUGRUM,  dim.  FLAOELLUM  (p&mf),  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
I  lash  made  of  cords  {fuiabut^ ' )  or  thongs  of  leather 
(torii^*  ffitrrrfa"),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  hide  (kJWu  ezuvttt**).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted.'*  A  whip  widi  a  single  lash  was  called 
KtHu  ,•"  bat  it  often  had  two  lashes  {Xiyvp^  ftaari- 
yi  iniSf^),  and  is  so  represented  on  Tarioos  ancient 
iDOQiiDKats.   {Vid.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  nsed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways : 
1. )?  bo73  in  whipping  the  top  (vtd.  Bdxuh)  ;  2.  in 
thnduDg  com,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  fiml  {per- 
6ai  fMgiSMts^*yt  9-  in  driving  a  chariot,"  or  riding 
«i  honeba^**  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
MsetinKs splendidly  ornamented  {^iv^).  As  a 
che^  10  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
tine  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
iiiTiog  to  uae  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
ship  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end."  4.  In 
^«tan  and  Roman  education.**  The  weapon  of 
the  ItonaB  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
(ImAneeallediu^vi^Ia.**  &.  In  compelling  soldiers 
10  light  Doder  Asiatic  monarcha.**  6.  In  gratifying 
^vate  resentment  ■*  7.  In  punishing  criminids,*^ 
•^eeijlly  before  cracifixion.  {Vii.  Crux.)  8.  In 
pCoiihiDg  slaves  for  running  away**  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,**  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 
craetty  of  Uicir  owners.  Thns  fenalcs  were  pun- 
Hhed  hjr  their  mistresses.**  The  whip  nsed  to  pun- 
sh  Elares  wu  a  drradfnl  instrument  {horribile  jla- 
t^hm*^),  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
eirdw  of  bronze  {&.iTpayaXuTJi**),  or  terminated  by 
haob,  in  which  ease  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
■^es.**  The  infliction  of  paiuahment  wiUi  it 

L  matL,  sir.,  C7.>-t.  (KxmaAn,  f.  ITS.— JElvn,  H. 
tl^BNMft,  Aaal.,  ii.,  388.— Id.  hk,  iii., «.)— 3.  (L  «.)— 
i  iSwtaB..  OetMvTw.)  —  y  (Strtto,  L  c)  —  a.  (FM.  iIm 
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upon  tUe  naked  bact  of  the  sufibrer*  was  sometimes 
fatal,*  and  was  carried  into  exeeotion  1^  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  Ujrani. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sub- 
mitted to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire.*  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  fiagrio  [^iaanyla^), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockei?  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.*  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,*  two  of  whom  seem  to  he 
represented  on  Uie  coin  here  introduced.  [ViA. 
woodcut.)   10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  the 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  {LoTftayaXoi)  from  the  feet  at  sheep,^  and 
resembled  the  scouwes  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11  In  the  hands  of  Belkuiaand  the  lories.* 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  viio 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  puticultu:  god 

(DiVIBQUS  jtUIB  ALII  BACERDOrSB,  OXNIRITB  FONTin- 

CBB,  nNovLiB  FLAHiNXB  suKTo*),  sud  who  rsceivod 
a  d^tinguisliing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  be 
minfstOTed.  {Hontmt  «e.  flaminum,  nnguH  eognth 
fninaht^mtaheoiMquoitaerafaawnt}*)  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars.  vaA 
Quirinus,  the  Flamen  Dialit,  Flamen  Martiali*,  and 
FUmen  QuirinaliM.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch** to  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  uistitation  of  the  whole  three,  m  common  with 
all  other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen:**  the  tlttee  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  Bt3rled  Ma- 
jorea  ;**  the  rest  fhmi  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minora."  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennias**  preserve  the 
noraee  of  six  of  these,  appobited,  says  the  poet,  bjr 
Nnma:  ' 

"  VoltunuUem,  Palahudem,  Farxnalem, 
FloraUmqutt  Falaerem,  *t  Pomonalm  fecit 

Hie  idem.  " 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Ftamm  Vekmati^''  and 
the  Fiamen  Carmentalit.^*  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbi^dit,  Laureniialit, 
LatrintUi;  and  LuatUaritt  which  would  complete 
the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 

It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulas 
OeUius,**  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  C<kd- 
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ftia  Curiata,  ud  this  was  donblless  the  case  io  the 
earlier  times ;  bat,  upon  eumining  tlie  passage  in 
qnestion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammariui  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
may  condude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Z«z  Domitia,  they  were  chosen  in  the  C<Hnitia 
Tribota,  eipedally  since  so  manr  of  tbem  were 
plebdana.  After  being  nominated  the  people, 
they  were  received  (capti)  and  inrtalled  {immi£tirar 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifez  Maxuous,^  to  irtUM  author- 
ity they  were  at  all  times  subject.* 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  lor  life  ;  bat  a 
flamen  might  be  compeDed  to  resign  (/amijiioabire) 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  ereo  on  aoooont  of  the  00- 
correnee  of  an  ill-omened  accident  whUe  dischar- 
ging his  fimetions.* 

llieir  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  {vid. 
Araz),  the  l<ma  (vid.  Lmhx),  and  a  lanrel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Yarro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  {fiium,  fiUcmen, 
/mua)  which  was  wiqiped  nmnd  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  wtthoot  the  apex,  when  die  he*t 
was  Of^msnre.*  This  etynudoer  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  tranafonnation  of  jnUamina  (from  ^t- 
lau)  into  fiamiut.*  The  most  diatingnished  of  all 
the  flameos  wis  the  DiaHt;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 

The  fbnner  ei^oyed  mai^  penfliar  hononra.- 
When  a  neanoy  oooirred,  three  perswis  of  paXn- 
cian  deaoent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ao- 
oording  to  the  ceremonies  of  canfarreatio  (md.  Mas- 
tiAQR),  were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  {cmtua),  and  consecrated  (m- 
mugwrab^ir)  by  the  Fontifez  Mazimns.'  From 
that  time  formrd  he  was  enancipated  Irom  the 
cootnd  ci  his  ftther,  and  became  aoi  juris.*  He 
alone,  of  an  [viests,  wore  the  alhoffakrut  {vid.  Albos 
Galcrub*}  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  fotor,"  to  the  Itys 
frttiata,  Huo  sella  atrulu,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  attgx 
haviu  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period  was  asserted  bj  C.  Valerius  Flsocus  (B.C. 
S09),  and  the  claim  aUowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  perscmal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  Uie  justice  of  tiie  de- 
inand.>^  The  Rex  Saerifiailut  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  unmedi- 
^y  struck  off,  and  conveyed  tlirough  the  tn^un'sm 
to  the  roof,  and  thence  cast  down  into  the  street 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punidunent  met  liim, 
and  feu  aupfdiaut  at  his  feet,  be  was  respited  for 
that  day  osageawhidi  remind  os  (M'the  li^t  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dweOings  ctf 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Aulus  GeHios**  from  the  works  of  Pabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  e^lain  their  im- 
port.  Among  these  were  the  following : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  fbr 
a  single  night  a  regubition  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so  ftr  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  ni{^  was  permitted  ;>*  and  he  was 
forMddea  to  sleep  oat  of  his  own  bed  for  three  Bifl^ 
OHMeeiitrrely.  Thus  it  was  mipoaaiUe  ibr  hhn  to 


1.  lUr.,  jarii.,  S.— M.,  rdi.,  S8.~Vri.  Hu.,  VI.,  ii.,  8.)-!. 
(Lir.,  Epit.,  six.— M.,  xxxrii.,  91.— VaL  Max.,  I.,  i.,  S,)— 9. 
(Vst.  Hue,  1.,  1.,  4.)— 4.  (Sarr.  ml  Yirg.,  JSu.,  Tiii.,  M4.)~S. 
(PlaUich,  Nan.,  7.) — 6.  (Featu,  «.  t.  Mmnam  dignkdonii.) — 
7.  (Tadt.,  Ann.,  iv^  1ft.— Liv.,xxnL,  8.)— 8.  (Oaint,  1.,  130.— 
Ulptsa,  mg.,  ix.,  9.— Tusit.,  Ana.,  ir.,  10.)— 0.  (Tmto  u.  GML, 
s.,lS.)— 10.  (Plat.,Q.R.,  p.  lig.sd.  lUUke.)— 11.  (Lit., xzrii., 
B.— Cooum  i..  90.}— 13.  (Aal.  Q«ll.,  x.,  19.)— 13.  (Ai^  G«1L, 
15.-^^.,  4-  R.,p.  IM.)— 14.  (X.,  U.}-1».  (Liv.T.,  fi*.)— 
U.  ITWt.,  Ana.,  iii.,  S8, 71.) 
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undertake  the  government  of  aproriaee.  Hen^ 
not  mount  upon  borseback,noreveB  toodi  ahon^ 
nor  look  upon  an  aimy  marshalled  without  the  po- 
mterium,  and  hence  was  seldom  dected  to  con- 
suUhip.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  wigiaallj  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seekiog  or  acceptiiy 
any  civil  magiBtracy  but  tiua  last  prohilnUoD  wu 
certainly  not  enforced  in  l^r  times.  Tbe  objM 
of  the^ve  rules  was  manifestly  to  ^akehimlj^ 
erally  Jmi  gdtidmm  Mac€rdaUm ;  to  coo^td  eoDsum 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  to  leare 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  to^itatioD  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  snpentitiouwtuch 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  dear,  but  tlie  cu- 
rious win  find  abundance  of  speeulatioD  in  Ro- 
tareh,*  Festus,*  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  iDond 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "mnvrrmei 
eatio,"  that  is,  as  they  ezi^ain  it,  unless  pliia  ud 
without  stones;*  nor  to  strip  hims^nikedtnilie 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  inroper  headdien, 
nm'  to  have  a  Imot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  d«  u 
waOtatongapathoTOrcaoopied  by  vines.  Hemigbt 
not  touch  floor,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  d« 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  (uam  [hL 
Bubtom),  but  vras  not  prevented  from  atleodiog  a 
funeral  He  was  forbidden  either  to  ton^  oi  u 
name  a  dog,  a  sbe-goat,  ivy,  beans,  taw  fink 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  bur;  tbe  dip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  Idi 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  a  /efix  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  »ere 
smeared  with  fine  day ;  and  it  was  udawM  ts 
place  a  box  containing  Sacrificial  cakes  in  eoq^R 
with  the  bedstead. 

FUimmM  was  the  name  given  to  tbe  wife  ortiie 
dtalia.  He  was  requbed  to  wed  a  virgin  aocording 
to  the  ceremonies  of  eoiffSirTSafto,  which  regof^oo 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamioea  rnqoresi' 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Heoee. 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  pei- 
mitted,  jind  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. The  restrictions  imposed  uiion  tbe  llamiua 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  hoaband 
fettered.^  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  nAe  (k- 
natalo  operiiur) ;  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  i 
purple  I»nd  in  a  conical  form  {tutulun) ;  ani  £be 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  {na),  ta 
wtiidi  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a /<&s 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  ru»  really  «u; 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  aiq)earB  most  protoUe, « 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  piohiba- 
ed  from  mounting  a  staircase  coosisting  of  Wf 
tttan  three  steps  ^the  text  of  Auhis  Gelhua  is  ud«i- 
tain,  but  the  object  must  have  been  to  preTUt 
b/BT  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  slw  *nt 
to  the  arrd  (vid.  Aaoxi),  she  neither  combed  va 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  tbe  nttBdnueanm 
was  sacrificed  to  Japfter  in  the  regis  by  the  tm^ 
ica.* 

Alter  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  vas 
chosen  consul  suflectus  on  the  e]q>ulsion  of  Ciana,' 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  B7),  eaUii« 
down  eoisea  on  bis  enemies  with  his  dyiss''^*''' 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  tbe  coosecia- 
tion  of  Servlus  Maluginenais  (B.C.  II)  by  Aii^tin> 
then  PontiiexMazimus.  JuUus  Csssar  had,  iodeeil, 
been  nominated  in  bis  I7th  year,  bat  was  nerer  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period, 


1.  (Pint.,  Q.  R.,  p.  «».>-i.  (Q,  B..  ^  114,  US,  WWTa.)- 
3.  (  ■.  r.  Bden  uvd  Eqno.)— 4.  (H.  N..  xnii^  K.—B*-, 
40.)— S.  (KiralimMa,  Db  Aunlia,  p.  14.)— fl.  (S«t. 
Xa.,  i*.,  104,S74.— tinhu,  i.,  118.>-7.  (Atil.  0«JL,  i.,  1*-)-* 
(PMt.,  a.  T.  TatohiB,  Rica.— Vam,  D*  Liiv  Lu.>  '■^.v' 
-9.  (IfaMSrab..  i.,  U.)— 10.  (VaDaiu,ii.,  m— VsL  MUn  1^ 
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tkedstiMaftta  ofllee  wendiachaiied  ^  UmFob- 
tieilbiiMB.* 

Ike  HBUcipil  towns  also  Ikad  Uieir  flamens. 
Thai  the  cdebnted  affray  between  Mik>  and  Clo- 
ilin  took  fhoft  while  the  MmieT  was  on  hia  waj  to 
Uasnm,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
dua  IhsdectioD  of  a  flamen  (ad flaminem  prodtn- 
im).  After  the  deificatLoo  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
neos  were  appointed  to  superioteDd  their  worahip 
Id  Rome  sad  in  lU  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
itaatl;  in  incriiAioBS  ntbh  titles  as  Fuasn  Auods- 
ruM ;  Fuaa>  Tiisan  C^SAau ;  Fuhbh  D.  Ju- 
m,  die.,  ud  HHiHtiDies  FLAmif  Ditobuh  Omnioii 
(9c  uDiKtatonnB]. 

FuMuu,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lias,*  was  the  house  of  tia  FlameD  Dialis,  from 
which  it  wiB  BDlawful  to  carry  out  fire  esiept  for 
Bcradpaposes. 

FUmm,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
pita  to  a  little  priestess  (taeerdotula),  who  assisted 
ite^onuM  in  her  duties. 


eonr  OP  FUMBH  MABTt^LIS.' 

FUMMEUM.    (Vii.  Mabsiaos.) 

FLORAIIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  fcstiTal  which 
^  ccietaAed  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Cblo- 
tia.  it  was  Bolematzed  during  five  dsTa,  beginning 
« the  mh  of  April  and  ending  onihe  3d  of  May.* 
It  wunid  to  bare  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  S38 
at  the  eonunand  of  an  oracte  in  the  Sibylline 
Boob,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
^  ihe  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
jfreioraK^  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
wmelts  cdebntion  was  discontinued ;  but  in  the 
^dBSDlAv  Poeftomtaa  Albinos  and  M.  Popil- 
■»  Ucm  (178  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
Buri  of  the  senate,  by  the  sdde  C.  Servilioa,*  as 
ilKHoaVOM  hi  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
*inis,  huL  and  rain.  Hie  celebration  was,  as 
wal.  coDdocted  by  the  eediles,'  and  was  carried 
DBWiik  etcesare  merriment,  drinking,  and  lascir- 
Kngoia.*  From  ValeriiisMaximus  we  learn  that 
ibeitrictl  and  mimic  reinvsentations  finrned  a  prin< 
'iptl  put  (rf  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
^  costoiniTy  for  the  assembled  peo^  on  this  oc- 
nitoo  to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
■pm  tbe  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
tbnr  mdecent  gestures  and  dances.  This  indecen- 
?  ia  pmbaUy  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
^  0^  its  origtn,  related  by  Lactantius,*  is  found- 
«.  Simflar  fistivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
"fia  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
«  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
Xk^  intboot  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
iRdardiTinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
w4|,'*and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
""n  the  aoothera  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


J-  JbL,  e.  1,  ecnpuad  with  Vdlaim,  if.,  48,  and  lh« 
'^VK'nn.  Sm  Blao  Suet..  OcUt.,  SL—Dton  Caw.,  Ut.,  36. 

AnL,  iii.,  66.  Ths  iMt-qooted  hiUomiL,  if  Um  text 
»ima,  tuiet  that  tbe  ioternipUoa  laated  for  79  vaan  odIt. 
-^■MS.)— S.  (SeeSpaIlh«iIl^DePT»rt.  etUraNuiniim.,  I., 
[Orid,  Paat.,  r.,  I8»v-PLil,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  S9.)-6. 


'•W.  U  e-y-t.  (Martial,  i.,  B.— Sonec  Epi«.,  96.)— 9.  (la- 
«i  (Van.  ti  rap,  Qwg.,  ii,  m.} 


|y.»  (Fid.  Antherahoria.)  The  Floralia  were  ori-" 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
aAerward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  the^  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentioas  cbuacter,  whQe  the  country 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  old  and 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period.*  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  weQ  * 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  Uiran  celebra- 
ted there.* 

FOCA'LE,  a  ooverlng  for  the  ean  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  wion  oy  infirm  and  delicate  peiv 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  dim.  PO'CULUS  {Iffr'ia  :  kuxapa,  ktsx<^ 
off,  dim.  iaxiptov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Aba,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  charaeter,  bein^ 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.*  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  8ub«ervient  to 
all  tbe  requirements  of  ordinary  life.*  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  tbe  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  wset  then  various- 
ly ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
[dace  to  place.  This  movable  hearUi  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foculua  and  kaxapa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Cn^  in  Etro- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  tbe  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes'  persons  are  t(M  "  to  bring  the 
brazier  and  the  fan."  {ViA.  Flabblluk.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  wtion  of  treating  him  «tber  as  a 
man  a*  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  empor- 
ors,  the  tHBZter  of  homing  charcoal  was  Kimetimei 
broo|^t  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  icitdieii 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  tbe  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  tbe 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey*  ia  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  tbe  royal  hearth"  was  tbe  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythiahs.^*  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  tbe  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 


1.  (Compara  Juitin,  iliii.,  4.1—3.  (Suttmaa,  MytholoKUi,  li., 
p.  34.)-~3.  (Spanheim,  De  Frieat.  st  Uiu  Numiam.,  ii.,  p-  149, 
Ao.)  — 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  SM— Sea.,  Qn.  Nat.,  It.,  18.- 
QuintiL,  li.,  3,  144.— Hart.,  1,  181.— Id.,  xiv.,  14S.)-4.  (Plant, 
Aul.,  ii.,  8, 16.— Cato,  D«  Rs  RuM.,  IS.— Ofid,  Fait.,  ii.,  S89, 
611.— lb.,  iii.,  423.-JUT..  xii.,  85-9S.)-6.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  48. 
— EpiW.,  i,,  3,  7.— Ovid,  Mat.,  Tiii.,  678.— San.,  JJe  (Jona,  ad 
Alb.,  1.)— 7.  (Acbani.,  888.)— B.  (Pint.,  Apoph.  R«.,  wl.  i.,  p. 
717,  ed.  Wytten.— Diod.  Sio.,  61.— Polyaia.,  Sttat.,  i».,  9. 
—Id.  ib..  Till.,  39.— Cato,  Do  Re  Ra*t.,  II.— Viig.,  Mu.,  liL, 
lie,  38S.— Servina  id  U.— Ctc,  Pro  Don.,  IT^TntnlL,  ApoL, 
9.)-9.  (xi*.,  41ft-438.)— 10.  {Hciod.,  it.,  98.)— II.  (Hott.,  Od., 
vU.,  lM-16»^-^i^  Bhod.,  1*,,  «0S0 
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"pnsnaet  Ibds"  was  ami  tb  express  attu^uiwat 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  Tenerable.^ 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atsiom,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  diniog-room.*  There  it  remained,  as  we 
see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  eren  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  nse  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
fesliv^s  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 

Erlands  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added  * 
larmhousea,  the  serrants,  who  were  often  Tery 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  takins  Uieir  meals  around  the  hearth.* 

The  foe  us,  Uiough  commonly  square,  admitted  of  , 
a  great  variety  of  lonns  and  ornaments.  At  Pharn, 
in  Acbaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.*  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  i^aced  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  bold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
(rf*  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.^  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  cimtriTancea 
for  boiling  water. 

FOEDERAT.iE   CIVTTATES,  FCEDERATI, 
SO'CII.   In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
coaoected  with  Rome  by  a  tzea^  (fcabu).  These 
names  did  not  iochide  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
etdonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitaa.   Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name ;  the 
rest  of  the  fte&rati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
leotive  name  of  Soeii  or  Fmdeiati.  Thnr  were  in- 
dependent states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
fiiniish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  bad  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  rdations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  exprassed  above ;  a  kind  of 
oonditim,  inoonsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
snbmissiMi.  He  discontent  among  the  fcederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privite^es  of 
Roman  citixens,  led  to  the  Social  War.   The  Julia 
lax  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  cintas  to  the  Soeii  and 
Lalini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  fidlowing  year  eontained, 
among  other  provisimis,  one  for  the  adnuaaion  to 
the  Roman  civitaa  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  wbo  cooqiUed  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
(Fat.  CiviTAs.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  foUowiog 
year,  entdned  a  ctmdition  that  tbe  iedente  state 
shoold  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  oflbred, 
ar,  as  it  was  teclmleally  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
fieret"*   Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  popoih 
did  not  obtain  the  civitas.   Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spein.  Futnpey  bad  ocHilerred  tbe  Roman  eivitos 
ea  Balboa,  Iqr  Tiitne  of  eertainpowen  given  to  him 
tir  a  lex.   It  was  objected  to  Balboa  th^  he  oouU 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  tbe  state  to  which  be 
belonged,  "fundus  factus  esset  ;"  which  was  a  ' 
eranplete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  wAofe  state  or  ccHumunity,  : 
wb ether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  aocept- 


I.  (Cic.,  Do  N«t.  Tiaor.,  iil.,  «.— FloTn  iii.,  I8.)-i.  (Vim., 
Ma.,  i^TM.— SarriiM,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (C«o,  D«  Re  Ro»t„ 
Oriit  Trirt.,  t.,  i,  10.)— 4.  (PropBrt.,  ir.,  6,  1-fl.)— «.  (Hor., 
KpoA.,  a.,  «l.-Col.,  Da  Re  Rm*.,  li  (ftM.,       M,  ( 

CrttiouU:"  Mtit.,  lar.,  m^jAo.,  viiL,  Trntf- 
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;  ed  what  was  ofllned,  and  not  to  an  indi^Mof 
such  state  or  ctnnmunity  wbo  might  sceepi  tbe 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  cooaefet  of  his 
fdlow-citizens  at  hnne^  or  without  aH  of  then  n- 
cetvingthe  saqu  iwivilege  that  was  offered  to  him- 
self. The  people  of  a  state  whii^  had  snathe 
Roman  civitas  (/umbu  factut  at)  wen  oM,  n 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  aceeptam, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occurs  in  tbe  Uiii 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  (rf*  the  tablet  oT  Her- 
adea,  1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  iaacnpticn  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  Itan,  in- 
deed, been  anppoeed  that  tbe  w(Rd  msj  refer  lotbe 
acceptance  by  the  stale  erf  Hendes  of  thii  iei 
whi<^  is  on  the  taUet ;  bat  there  ia  no  doobt  tbu 
it  refers  to  tbe  prior  lex  wbidi  gave  the  eiritu 
(Vid.  Fdkoui.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  tbe  aoeefitsnce  oTIfct 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  oidy  refer  U  ibt 
federate  states  and  the  few  tAi  Latin  slates.  Tbi 
Latinie  ootonin  also  received  tbe  eivitat  hj  tht 
Julia  lex ;  bat,  as  they  were  under  tbe  soreragitj 
of  Rcxne,  their  consent  to  the  proviaionB  of  tbis  ki 
waa  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  tfae  Juha  lei,  it  was  Ht 
unusual  for  the  Soeii  and  L^ini  to  adopt  Rooa 
leges  into  their  own  system,  ss  ezan^iles  of  *Mi 
Cicero  mentiras  tbe  lex  Furia  de  Testamenliiiij 
the  lex  Tooonia  de  Molienan  HereditataoB;  ml 
he  adds  that  there  were  otlier  instances.*  Ia  scA 
cases,  the  state  which  ado)Med  a  Roman  lei  va 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  bardl;  ateli 
remaric,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Rwiuo 
did  not  ther^  obtain  for  its  citiiens  mj  priri- 
leges  with  respect  to  the  Roman  state :  the  fete- 
ate  state  memy  adopted  the  provisioni  of  tk 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  ownanont- 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undndilfd 
feet  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  requitl 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themidmof 
ita  benefits  should  ooneent  to  aceqit  them.  .As  tbe 
federate  states  oorameaoed  tbe  wn  ui  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  aaked,  why  was  it  giTea 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becomins'TandiisI' 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  oonditio&,«luii 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  dbneriei  tbi 
the  lex  ooiy  expressed  in  terms  what  wotn  oeees' 
sarily  have  been  implied  if  itikBdnotbeenex)R» 
ed:  a  federate  state  moat  of  necessity  decliRkTi 
public  act  its  consent  to  aocept  such  a  proposal  at 
was  contained  in  <  the  lex  Jiuia.  It  ai^iears  tm 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Nafries,  that  the  cititeu 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  eases  nnuinMsi 
in  cbangii^  their  fonner  aUiance  vrith  Robb  iou 
an  inciHparatioa  with  tbe  Roman  state,  [f* 
CivrTAs.) 

There  were  fedmte  eitiea  beyond  tbe  bnits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  tbe  exmnple  of  Gadet Sam 
turn  and  Massilia  also  are  ennmoated  amoDfwa 
cities.* 

*FCENUM  QR£CUM,  Fenugreek.  [YilTtui 
and  BocasAs.) 
FCENUS.  (FuL  InnaasT  or  If  onr.) 
POLUS,  dim.  FOLLI'CULUS.  an  infisted  bal 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  o(  a  qoadni- 
ped  fiUed  with  air:  Martial*  calls  it  "li^t  as  a 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Rouaos, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  anos  vd 
hands,  as  a  gentle  enroise  of  tbe  body,  anattesM 
with  dangers.*  The  Empraw  Augattas'  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  be  grew  old. 

I.  (Pro  Balbo,  e.  S.)— 9.  (Bninor,  VoIkMcUaMdwAUM. 
Hendaa,  ZettKhrift,  Ac,  wL  -Kawedii,  T*t>.  Emt,  h' 
«a.)  — I.  (i»,lB.)-4.  (MMtirtU,         Id,  m,«,C'- 
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Bnen  fnctiMd  upon  u  tnHatecl  skin  tmog  ap 
fcr  the  pwpo«  (/aflw  wi^ttortu**). 

Thsinm  /Ub  isaboappUed  to  a  leather  pone 
or  big;*  lira  the  dimintitive  foRiadta  to  the  awol- 
len  c^aule  of  a  plant,  tfad  husk  of  a  aeed,  or  any- 
thing rffimilir  iiqwaranee.* 

Two  inflated  skins  (ivo  fvoat  ;*  Ij&mpa  ■*  irptiar^ 
ft^),  MDititDling  *  fair  of  bellovt,  and  faaving  raWea 
tdjuud  to  tbe  nilDial  apertnres  at  one  part  for  ad- 
Btuiug  tbe  «r,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
put^ttsooisnOD,  were  an  essential  piece  of  ftir- 
■iune  in  emj  forge  and  fonndry.^  Among  tbe 
EgntisoB,  tin  two  bdlowfl  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  witb  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
cadi  ilunitfdy,  and  who  drew  each  upward  bj 
iKuii  of  I  flora,  80  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
■ooD  M  tiie  we^iit  of  hia  body  waa  taken  away 
fram  it*  Aeeordnig  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
woik  to  Ik  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  bides 
oToieD  (bamnf  foUibtu*),  or  of  goats  (Uretnit**^  and 
otber  maUer  animals.  Tb»  nozzle  of  the  IwUows 
wcaSkAigfiofvaiovoi  ixpoiTTifumi.^*  In  bellows 
nde  after  Iba  ftuAika  ot  thoae  exhibited  hi  tbe 
hop  here  iatrodiiced  ftom  Bartoli,"  we  may  ima- 
IMtbeAiatohaTe  been  jriaeed  between  the  two 
ttirda,  B  w  to  produce  a  niMdiiiie  tBce  tint  uriiich 
in  amr  coiaaHnly  emidqy. 


rORCEI»S  {mipaYpa),  Tongs  or  Pincers ;  an  in- 
■nnwnt  iDvented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
hold  of  what  is  hot  (/ormnn'  *},  used  amiths, 
lad  therefore  attributed  to  Tolcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
ps'* Wa.  Iircut,  MlLLEVS.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  {hiovr&ypa)  was 
aojihired  for  drawing  teeth,"  and  another  to  extract 
^  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
^'"^'^{ipStodnM^*)'   Pincers  were  used  from  the 
tiim  Jaj  tyrants  as  an  instmmeot  of  tor- 
The  term  Kopnivoc,  which  properiy  meant  a 
«w  applied  metaphoricalty  to  pincers,  on  ao- 
of  tbe  similarity  of  thia  inatnunent  to  the 
el»wrfthe  erab.'« 
FORES-  (mHooBi.) 

FORFEX,  iuL  FORFICULA  (i>aXt{,  dim.  ^aXi- 
'wX  Shears,''  used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
M(d  in  the  annexed  woodeat,  which  ia  taken 
™>  a  eamdian  in  tbe  Stoseh  coUectioo  of  antique 
fos  at  Bedin  ;  2.  in  catting  hair     3.  in  clippmg 


'  iHrtL,  Bud.,  iii^  4,  to.)— ».  (PUnt.,  Anl.,  ii.,  4,  tS.—Jm., 
».n.)-l.  (Sea.,  N>t.  Qncat.,  t.,  18.— TertaU.,  Pa  Ra. 
«».M.)-4.  (Herod,,  i.,  «.)—«.  (Ephori  Fng.,  p.  188.)— fl. 

Ikoi,  W,,  7*3,  777.)— 7.  (tl.,  ixiii.,  STSmTO— Virg., 
^f'u^W.f—i.  (Wilkhuon'i  Msnnera  um)  CuAoiu,  iii.,  p. 
Tr      t^"*-.  Otan.,  n.,  171.)— 10.  <Hor.,  8M.,  i.,  4, 19.)— 
I  TWjt,  „^  lOO^Eortrth.  ia  U.,  xtia.,  470.)— IS.  (Ant. 
■^TTf.  111.,  II,)— 13.  (Faitos,  1,      SerrioB  ad  Virg,,  Geon., 
i^Xm.,  ™,.4iS,-Ib-        404.1-14.  (Vire.,  U.  cc.— 
^  whi.,  *77,— Od.,  lu.,  4M.— C^llim.  in  Del..  144^ 
Orid,  Met.,  lii.,  S77.)— 15.  (Lacil.,  S«l,,  lii.) 
T"  '        Xb.,  lii..  404.-Sefviui,  ad  loc.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Met., 
^-  »<.-SrB«a.,  Eput..  96.— Kapic/ivi;  vidnMi;  :  Diod.  Sic, 
■  '"r"-  m  HoiB,l.c.— Brnnck,  Antl.,  ii.,  21D. 

r'^^, R.  S.,  n_  51  .)_19,  (S«rv.  in  Virg.,  JBa.,  Tiii..  458.)-, 
%  Emp..  Otm.,  «M,_Sdwl.  in  loc.— Brnnck,  AjuL,  iii.  ». 
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hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  (i^xtAurro!  /ivfi^i- 
vuver*) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  bunch.* 

In  militaiy  manceurres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaiUe, 
i.  e.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  ao  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  caUed  ■  Curaos.* 

In  architecture  the  term  ^ptM^  denoted  a  COB- 
Btruction  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch.* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
80  aa  to  form  an  acute  angle  ov^ead,  as  is  aeea 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenc,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forma  wUdi  we  sow  empoy.  (See  woodcot, 
p.  86.)' 

The  aame  temta  were  also  metaphorically  ap> 
plied  to  tbe  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minate  aheara,  and  to  the  ctawa  of  eniataoea 

ddoTOfioi*). 
FORI.  (7ii.NATis.) 

FORMA,  Am.  FORIMULA,  teeoiul  dm.  FOIU 
MELLA  (nnrar)i  >  Patten,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plaatic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictili).  8.  Pastry  (for- 
melW).  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
fonnd  at  Pompeii.  8.  Cheese.*  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  fbrnmUt.'  Tbe  finer  monlda 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  {fyrmm 
hacai).  (V«i.BuxDi.)  4.  Bricks."  8.  Coins.  Tlieae 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  waa 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexra  woodcut,  whidi 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroux 
d'Agincoort.**  Variooa  moulds  are  engraved  tqr 
FicoronL"  6.  Walla  of  the  Und  now  called  fiait 

1.  <HlerodM  ip.  Stab.,  Senn,,  65.)— 1.  (Col.,  Do  It«  RnM., 
vu.,  43.)— 3.  (AuL  GbU.,  i.,  0.— Amin.  Maicell.,  iri.,  ll.>— 4. 
(Mmcculloch't  WmL  liUad^  i.,  p.  149.— id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  4».)-& 
(Pitt,,  De  'Log.,  lii,,  p.  309,  sd.  Becker.— Diod.  Sic^  li..  9.-' 
Stnbo.  JiTi.,  I,  5 —Id.,  iTii.,  1.  4S.— JoMThu*.  B.  J.,  xr.,  B, «.) 
-fl.  (Honi.,B«t.,  IM,— PliB.,  H.  N.,  ii..  41.— W.  ib.,xxxii.,53.) 
—7.  (Apic,  ix.,  13.)— 8.  {Col..  De  Be  Boat.,  vii.,  8.)— 9,  (Pal- 
led,, De  Re  Ruit.,  8.)— 10.  (P«]Ud.,  ti-,  ll.)-Il.  (Pli«.,  H. 
N.,  xnri.,4«.)-)S.  (lUmeU  d«  PnfniMa,  pl  »4.>-«.  (Da 
nutwu  Ant.  Num.,  id  tm.) 
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which  were  built  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
lentnin  *  7.  The  shoemaJcer'B  latt  was  also  call- 
ed  forma.*  and  unapMvm,*  in  Greek  xmkbwnft* 
Vfaeooe  Galen  aays*  that  phyaiciani  who  want  dis- 
eriminatioa  in  the  treatment  of  their  patientv  are 
like  shoetnakers  who  make  ahoes  from  the  same 
last  (M  koSmkoAi)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  vgoaXa  and  channels  of  aquaeducts  are  called 
fanut,  pertu^M  from  their  resemUance  to  whim  of 
the  moulds  induded  in  Uie  abore  ennnkention.* 

FORNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  himomr  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  com 
might  be  properly  baked.*  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.'  The  time 
for  its  cel^ffation  was  proclaimed  eveiy  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  vrtio  auoouoced  in  taUets, 
which  were  i^aoed  in  the  Fonun,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  (e^vaL  Thoee  persona  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  th^  belonged,  perfonned  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Quirinaha,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultonm  feria,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fomacalia.* 

The  Fwnacalia  oontinned  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactanthia.'* 

FORNAX  Hm.  FORNA'CULA  («^»^,  Urn. 
sofiivtov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  {vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  potteiy  discovered  at  Cos- 
Ux,  in  Northamptonshire.'*  The  dome-sbaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
irtikh  the  earUtenwars  wms  set  to  be  baked  ia  pre- 
aarvadentire.  The  middle  of  this  florariasiq^Nnted 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
1^  the  oven  (/umu,  KXHavof).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( frmfitmiKm)  is  seat  in  front.  The  knrer  part 
of  a  Broelting-riimace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  beO, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  Uie  bottom  for  the  diBcharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries.'*  In  Spain 
these  (bmacea  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  noxious  fumes  roi|^t  be  carried  off" 
They  were  also  prorided  with  long  flues  (haginqua 
fanueU  omuti/a**),  and  with  eharaben  (nttnera)  for 
the  porpose  of  eoUeethig  more  plentifuQy  the  oxides 


1.  <Vam,  De  Re  Rut.,  f.,  14.— PaDad.,  i.,  H^PkIMm 
ibraaeei nin.,  H.  N.^znr., 48.}— a.  (Hot., Sat^  u>,  S,  IW.) 
-4.  (Faatu,  i.  t.)— 4.  (PUto,  Ccnrir.,  p.  4H,  ad.  Bekkar.)— 9. 
Crbmp.,  ix.,  U.)—*.  (Pnotia.,  Da  AqiwdwiL,  7^  ISD.)— 7. 
(FtMw,  a.  *.)-«.  (PUa.,  H.  N.,  xrlii..  i.}-9.  (d*U,  Kuti,  ii., 
W^Varm,  Da  Linf.  Lat_  IS,  with  HaQai^  Bote.— Fwtiw, 
a.  T.  Qnirinalia,  Staltor.  nrin.)  — 10.  (Laotant.,  i.,  W.}— 11. 
(Aitia'i  Dnrobrirw,  Land.,  1898.) — 11.  (noianoouit,  Ober  difl 
Benwarke  der  AImb,  p.  90.)— It.  (StnAo,  iii.,  I,  p.  Stl,  ad. 


and  other  matters  1^  snblimatkn.'  HooKr  it- 
scribes  a  blaet-fumace  with  twenty  cnicitlet  (»■ 
Mdtinf -pou  w  cnciUes  have  ben  Ibund 
at  Castor,*  and  at  different  pbees  m  Egypt,  io  bm 
and  material  very  like  those  whi^  mamm 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  a;qni^iate  -eonstnic^  were 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,'  and  for 
making  lampUaoL'  {Vid.  .ATKAXBima.)  Tte 
limekiln  (/briuxM/MnR)i8  described  by  Cito;*  Oa 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  wU.  p.  161. 

The  eariy  Romans  recognised,  under  the 
FMnaz  or  Dea  Fornacalis,  a  divini^  lAspRtided 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.   (Vid.  FoiRiciut.) 

FORJVIX,  in  its  primaiy  sense,  is  sTnoDjaMos 
with  Akcdb,*  but  more  conuntuly  implies  an  vAei 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  tbe 
^Mitinent  which  it  encloses.'  It  is  compoKd  oT  i 
semicylindrical  and  oUong  arch  hke  Uk  Ctrnn. 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  coDsiatiof  ouit^ 
of  stone  or  brick,  wheress  the  crtber  was  foraKd  nfcn 
a  fnuneworic  of  wood,  like  the  dwletoo  of  a  tbif" 
{vid.  Cambba)  i  both  of  which  metboila  appear  u 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  tbe 
Tullianum,  deaoribed  by  Sallust,"  where  tbe  rbist 
tbe  Camera  wen  atzeogthened  by  akenaie  oeonei 
of  stone  arches.  TyUiamim . . . .  miimmtniifii 
parietea,  aimte  ituttper  Ctanera,  lapiiai  faniStt 
vinetA."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  reallj  tbe  M 
lianum,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  conttnet- 
ed  in  the  manner  described,  being  neilbeT  cam 
turn  nor  fomiauvm,  but  oonaisling  of  a  dieahi 
dome,  fonned  by  projecting  me  ooaiae  of  itMO 
bqropd  the  course  bdow  tt,  like  tha  trewnr  a 
Atreos  at  Mjeeni^  deaeribed  at  p.  8&  {Yiiii' 

CDS  ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  w<Hd  came  to  sif 
nify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  itdesiftnata 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  bnd;  > 
masonry  {Uetam  fornieatum),  similar  to  thoK  vbick 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modem  Ranai 
palaces.  Three  such  f^ells  are  reinesenled  io  tbe 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  U 
Mola  dl  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Fonnian  nlh 
of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  intonallr  with  i 
coating  of  stooeo,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  pair- 
ed in  etieaka  of  azure,  pink,  and  yeUow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  opoo  the  krd 
of  the  street,  these  vaidts  were  occupied  by  pw^ 
tutes"  {vid.  CiEcuB,  p.  856) ;  whence  coow  w 
meaning  of  the  word  fornicatui  in  the  eccle^astial 
writers,  and  its  English  derivatkm. 

Fornix  is  also  a  saOyport  in  the  walls a  ^'^f^ 

fhal  arch  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  ibf 
iampus  Martins,  was  called  Via  Fomicaia,"pn*?- 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  acrossiL 
FORTY,  TH  E  (oi  reTTapaKOvra),  were  cotaia  * 
ficcTB  chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circaij* 
throu^  the  demi  of  Attua,  whence  tbey  are  ealW 
duoimil  Kari  i^fiovf,  to  decide  all  oases  otvaa  aat 


1.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  mir.,  XL  ll-(l.)-S.  (It,  wUL.  fiO.>-* 
(Ania,  nl.  S8.)~4.  {WiUinacn,  Maonan  and  CniWh  m^W 
— 0.  (Cland.,  Da  Laud.  Stil.,  ii.,  178.MJ.  iVitm.,  m.  l"-)- 
(Da  Re  RnM.,  38.— TO.  aln  Hin.,  H.  N.,  rrii.,  6.-V110"-  T' 
D-B.  (Sanee.,  Ep.,  ».)—».  (Cic,  1^,  4.MII.  (S^"*-^^ 
Mith.,  18.— Suet.,  Nam,  S4.)— II.  {CaL,  5S.M»- <B»1^ 
I.,  ii.,  M.-Ja».,  Sat.,  iii.,  19«^-Id.  ib.,  ri.,  m.-CoBJw^J- 
JaL. «.)— H.  (Liv,  xtrri.,  Sl-Cavpan  riw.,  11>-W-  («• 
Ds  Oni,  iL,  N.)-U.  (lir.,  xoi,  MO 
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id  ftp!  rte /Wm',  and  abo  an  ottier  pctnUe  esQSM* 

iritere  the  mtter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 

nbe  of  len  draehnue.  Their  number  waa  ortgi- 
aiHj  ihiitj,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
upoliigD  oir  the  thirtytyTants  and  the  resttrntion 
•T  tbe  denooi^  iff  TluaaybiiliiB,  in  conaequeDee, 
1  ii  aii,  uTthB  hatred  of  tiie  Atbenians  to  the 
Bonbciofthii^.  Th^  di^red  ftnn  otlwr  ducoo- 
ru,  iDianiudi  tt  they  acted  aa  ileayvytU,  as  wetl 
IS  deaded  eunes ;  that  is,  they  reeeived  the  acco* 
ntkn,  drew  sp  the  indictmeDt,  and  attended  to  all 
t^t  was  ondastood  in  Athenian  law  by  tlie  i^ijuo- 
Ki  ni  drnmpto.  Hiey  consequeDtly  may  be 
dined  aDOp|tM  regolar  magistraSea  of  tbe  atate.* 

FORDM.  ia  tbe  plaD  of  the  present  worit  does 
M  indnde  t  topognqihical  deser^tion  d  tbe  van- 
m  fon  at  Rnoe,  the  following  article  only  containa 
1  brnfttmrnl  of  the  porpoaes  which  they  serred . 

Foniffl  Migioally  signified  an  open  {riace  (area) 
before  uy  b^ing,  eqieciaUy  before  a  s^Hilcnuii,* 
iDd  meai,  tbeiSbre.  e^molofioal^  to  be  ««• 
aeeud  with  the  adverb  fang.  Tbe  characteris- 
tic fetfrno  of  a  Rwaan  loram  were,  that  it  was  a 
imM  ^ice  of  gronod  of  an  oUong  foim,  and  sur- 
tmnded  b<r  baiUuiga,  houses,  temples,  basUiOK,  or 
pntieoes.'  It  was  origiiially  used  as  a  place  where 
jutiee  WIS  adsuaistered,  and  where  goods  were 
citutiited  tot  sals.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dia- 
tiipudi  betweoi  two  kinds  of  fore,  of  which  some 
vers  euhuiTely  devoted  to  oommeicial  porpoaes, 
and  wot  Tt^  m^t-places,  irtule  others  were  pla- 
ces o(  neetiBt  for  the  popolar  assembly  and  fur  tbe 
courts  di  jostice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
nx  ittcfether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  jt 
ns  eijiecially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  i(mi»  in  the  boildinn  and  porticoes  by  which 
ibej  Tere  unrounded.  Tbe  latter  kinds  of  foia 
*efe  MiaeiiiMs  called  fam  ywfeaiafa,  to  diatinguish 
Ibem  from  tbs  mere  ^larke^[rface8. 

Anoggtlnforajudicialia,  Uie  most  important  waa 
«f  fvnm  Smnttm,  which  waa  simply  called  Fo- 
naakw  uitwas  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
^■^itlUnae.  At  a  late  peAod  of  the  Republic, 
m  daring  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  jadicialia 
*«e  baik,  tbe  Ponun  Romanum  waa  (Ustmguisbed 
>>nii  then  I7  the  epithets  MfiM  or  au^fnitni.  Itwaa 
between  the  Palatine  and  tbe  C^tolioe 
2^  nd  its  extent  waa  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
wr  afli  it  Uie  "  Septem  jugera  forenna."  It  was 
VLpuHj  a  swamp  or  muw,  but  waa  aaid  to  have 
Bed  tp  by  Romnlus  and  Tatios,  and  to  have 
pten  M  ipan  as  a  place  for  tbe  adminiatratiOD  of 
>w»e,  &r  bcriding  the  aasmbUes  of  Uie  people,  and 
^  ibe  traiuaclRHi  of  oAer  kinds  of  public  business.* 
« this  widest  sense  the  Foram  included  tiie  crani- 
Bim, « the  place  of  assembly  for  the  cans,*  which 
wpuned  from  tbe  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
« ue  place  rfaaaoDbly  for  tba  eomitia  tributa.  by 

Ultra.*  These  aodent  roatra  were  an  eleva- 
^  *PKe  of  gnmod  or  a  stage  ijn^guhm),  from 
■tyi  ilie  onton  addreaeed  the  peofile,  and  which 
«ii»ed  ita  name  from  tbe  circumstance  that,  after 
tw  »Ajti|ation  of  I^tium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
ibe  beaka  {rorira)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.* 
««b«e^iient  timea,  when  the  curia  had  lost  their 
p'*ituce,  Ike  aecorate  distinctioo  between  comi- 
"ml  fomm  likewise  ceas^,  and  the  <»)mitia 


rr^l**-.  HO,  n.— Demntth.,  c.  Hmocr.,  p.  7S5,  II.— U., 
P-        lO^Schnbeit,  Da  £dil.,  p.  OC-Oe.— Meier, 
AM-  'tt'-  Paw.  Cr«o.,  p.  807, 
r.rV  DsW-  "i-.  >♦.)—»■  (VitniT.,  T., 

i,  J  ,  i        ^  ^"S-  >«.  Mauw.j— 9.  (Do Re 

r^- '>*■>-*.  (Dkn.  HaL,  AM.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  800.— C«Bp«w  ii., 
I  .'*•,«'■  ija*™.)— T.  (Verro,  De  Ling.  Lit.,  ».,  to,  ed. 
*  ^■•t.}-8,  (JiirtAr.  HiM.  of  Rm,  i.,^  «1,  note  7M^  ud 
t^,'^'"^*"™''  **  M"-  BeehM,  p.  SI.-OM- 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Cireos  FlamlBi* 
us ;  but  towards  ttie  end  of  the  Republic  the  Foium 
seems  to  have  bees  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market ;  hence  Cicen>*  dis- 
tingnislies  between  a  speaker  in  tiie  popular  assem- 
bly (orafor)  and  the  mere  pleader :  "  Ego  iatoM  non 
moio  OTotorit  nomint,  ted  m  faro  juid^m  dignoi  pu- 
UHm."  The  watora,  ^rtien  addreasing  the  peoide 
&om  tbe  roatra,  and  even  the  tribuoea  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  tbe  Repablic,  used  to  front  the 
comitiom  and  the  curia  ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro*  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licioiua,  introdu- 
ced ttw  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knovriiedging  the  aovereign^  of  tbe  peo|^.  In  308 
B.C.,  tbe  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
tbe  bankers'  shops  {arrentariaa)  around,  with  giU 
shielda  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnitea ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Foium  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subseouently  al- 
ways observed  daring  tbe  time  of  the  Lndi  Romani, 
when  tbe  adiles  rode  in  tbeir  diaiiola  (loua)  in 
8<demn  procession  aroond  tbe  Forom.*  After  tte 
victory  of  C.  l^UUus  over  tbe  Carthariaiaas,  tbe  Fo- 
mm was  adorned  wiUi  tbe  celehrateo  ctAumna  roe* 
trata.  {Vid.  Colduna.)  In  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
Fomm,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
TaMes  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  tbe  aame  part  that,  in  804  B.C.,  Co. 
Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tfdiles 
(in  alhe),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  tbe  administra- 
tion of  justice.*  Besides  the  ordinal?  business 
which  waa  carried  on  in  tbe  Fortmi,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ere  of  war  and  faithlesa  colcHiiata  or  legwnaiieB 
were  put  to  death  there.* 

A  aeeond  ftimm  judlciaTium  was  bnOt  by  J.  Cnsar, 
and  was  called  Fomm  C<uari»  or  JuHi.  Tbe  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  atone  cost  him  abore  a  millini 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temide  of  Venus  Genithx.* 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Fanm  AMgiuiit  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
Dot  Amid  sufficient  ftir  the  great  inoraaso  of  bnai- 
neaa  wbioh  had  taken  i^ace.  Augustus  adorned  his 
ftmim  wtth  ateiMeof  Mars  and  tbe  statues  of  the 
most  diatinguiabed  men  of  tiie  RepuUio,  and  iasned 
a  decree  that  only  the  juiieia  pubiun  and  the  torli- 
tiotua  judiam  should  take  place  in  it.**  After  the 
Fomm  Augnati  had  eewemHy  suflbred  tgr  fire,  it  waa* 
restored  Hadzkmia." 

Tbe  three  fan  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  onee  that  were  destined  for 
the  Uranaaction  of  {Hiblic  business.  All  the  otben, 
which  were  anbseqnently  built  by  tbe  eroperon, 
auch  aa  the  .Foram  Tra^am  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
£attKf(n,  Forum  DweUttani,  Forum  Awtluaa,  dtc., 
were  probably  more  intended  aa  embeUishmenta  of 
the  dty  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Difierent  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  aa  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.g.,  forum boarium,  ac^mling  to  Festua,  the  cattle- 
market;  accordmg  to  otiiers,  it  derived  uie  name  bo- 
arium  fiom  the  aiatne  of  anozwfaidi  atood  there;" 
fomm  oHtorimi,  the  vegetable  mailcM  ;■■  forum 


1.  (De  Oiat.,  i.,  SO.)— S.  (Hat.,  C.  OtBCch.,  9.)— 9.  (De  Re 
Kwt,  i.,  i.)— 4.  (De  A»icH.,  ».)— 6.  (Lit.,  w.,  <0.-«c.  i» 
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— VeU.  Pu.,  ii.,  ».— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  PodL,  iT.,  19,  ]«.— Mutial, 
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fiah-market ;  forum  eupedhu,  maiket  for 
Aunties  ;  forum  eoquinum,  a  maritet  in  which  cook- 
ed and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fore  in  the  pfOTinees,  see  the  ar- 
tielea  Colonia  and  CoNTaiiTDs ;  compare  Sigonina, 
De  Anti^.  jw.  Ital.,  ii.,  IB,  and  Walter,  OckA.  it* 
SSm.  Recku.,  p  S06.) 

•FRAGUM.  the  Strawberry,  Fragarui  Vaca,  L. 
It  is  worth;  of  remark,  that  the  Strawbeny  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  bowev- 
er,  with  the  Romans.  It  is  deeeribed  by  Pliny,' 
Bwl  had  been  jwerioaaly  mentioned  by  ViifQ*  and 
Orid.'  The  Sttmwbeny  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
finalty  from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaol.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  ia  the 
firat  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  fpavo^Xt,  is  atiU  apidied  to 
it  by  Uie  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  howeTer,  tiie 
foarth  letter  (^yi^Xt*).  Ranudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  OVid,  translates  fragum  \(j  KSfiapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  K&fiapav  is  the  frait 
€^  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Fi'rf.  Aksutuh.) 

FRAMEA.  (Ftd-HisTA.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LEa    {tUL  Aktilu  FkA- 

*»BS.) 

•FRAX1NTTS,  the  Ash,  FVwnm  OrmM,  L., 
caHed  by  the  Greeks  fuTUa.  The  yJmi^Xia  of  Tbe- 
Mhrastna  is  the  Fraximu  exceltior*  "There  are 
uoat  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
{Fraximu  exeelticr)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod <tf'hfstOT7,  and  is  very  generally  difflised.  The 
Ash  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
man'a  tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricoltu- 
ral  im[riemen(s,  and  for  ^1  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
•trengtb  and  elasticity  combined  with  oomparatiTC 
Hghtneas.  Hesiod  derivea  his  bnzen  men  from  it ; 
ud  the  Edda,  or  sacred  hook  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  aH  the  homan  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  moont- 
■int  of  Calabria,  andtloes  not  attain  to  a  great  siie, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
Jnioe  which  exudes."* 

FRENUMCfo^vif),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
jaSAi  be  enaUed  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
'of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  aubdning  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pet- 
reoe.  See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-rdief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  85-116.  Soch  was  the  Grecian  ao- 
eount  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


1.  (n.  N.,  uv.,  9.}— 3.  (Ecl«.,  iu.,  «.)-!■  (M»L,  xiu.,  816. 
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enoe  to  it  Mtnerra  was  worwhipped  at  Corinth  un- 
der the  titles  'linna  and  XaXtvlrtf*  The  several 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  antfaorities  in  Ibe  treatises  of 
Invemtxi  {De  Freni»\  Ginnnt  {VAtr  Women),  sod 
Bracy  Claiit  {ChtHiuOogy,  Lond.,  1886) 

The  bit  [orea^  i^fta  otmuci^)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth ;  for  the  Gre^s  ooosideied 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  tiie  best  dtsciplioe,  al- 
Uioogh,  when  the  horse  was  inlraetaUe,  they  taught 
it  snbmtssioD  1^  the  use  of  a  bit  whMi  was  snned 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves*  teeth,  and 
therefbre  called  tupatum*  The  bft  was  hdd  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  called  vmxiOitytSia,  for  which  a  chain  (faJJow) 
was  often  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  dtsthM 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  ftstened  to  this 
chsin  or  strap  1^  means  of  a  ring,  and  wss  used  to 
lead  the  horse  ifimtyuyeS^).  The  upper  part  of  the 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  ihiB  ears,  it 
called  by  Xenophon  Kofni^a,*  and  it  ioduded  the 
Avpvx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  ch^- 
pieces  (mip^fbv,*  irapayvatiitov*),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  soane  cases, 
ric^  adorned,  espeeially  atnong  the  natiMta  of 
Aafa.  Those  who  took  ddight  hi  bMsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  d^ree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  ^  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  thotigfa  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  stiver  or  gold  (Jidmam  moii- 
iunt  nb  detUiiu*  ownim**).  Tliese  pretious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  [frtn*  ectste"}  or  set 
With  jewds.'" 

Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  mvented  by  the  magina- 
tion  of  the  poet,"  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  withoat  it.  Thus  the  Numid- 
ian  osBULTOK  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  -whip, 
and  ttie  Gallic  asesDAaioa,  on  the  huks  of  the 
lUione,  directed  and  animated  his  moles  esttrely  by 
the  voice.'*  ( Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  tlT,  960,  332,  378, 
406.) 

FRIGIDAOUUM.  (F«f.  Birna,  p.  148.) 
flllTILLUS  i^fiSt),  a  INedwx,  of  a  cyUndiicd 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  terricWs,**  and  fann- 
ed wiUi  paraOei  indentations  (gndms)  on  the  inside, 
80  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  vrhen  Uie  dice  were 
ahaken  in  it.'*  When  gamea  of  chanoe  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  bciys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  amall  in  paropoitioa 
to  their  age." 
FRONTA'LE.  (Vid.  Akpyi.) 
FRUCTUS.  {Vid.  UsuiFSDorns.) 
FRUMENTA'RII-were  officen  onder  the  Roroaa 
Empire,  who  acted  as  ^iea  ui  Uie  pnvrteoea,  and 
reported  to  the  emperara  anything  whidi  ibej  eon- 
sidered  of  importsnce.'*  Iveyappear  to  have  been 
called  FrumaUarii  because  it  was  their  doty  to  «d- 
leot  information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  doty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  col- 
lect com.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
tqr  Diodetiaa-  Hieywne  succeeded  ia  later  times 
by  the  agentes  reram.*'  We  frequently  find,  iu  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Aitawiiiarn  belonging 
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to  partinbr  Ifgioiis,'  from  which  it  has  been  snp- 
fosed  tbat  the  FramenUrii,  who  acted  as  spies, 
vera  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
tti ;  tbef  may,  howeTer,  hsTe  been  diflerent  offi- 
tm,  nbm  it  was  to  distribute  the  corn  to  the 
kfiaos. 

*FUCCS  {#cof],  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
tme,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
sncieals  made  a  dye  or  paint.  "  Various  species 
oS  Fun,"  obserrea  Adams,  "  are  described  by  The- 
of^jistoa  and  Dioscorides,  bat  in  such  general 
Unas  that  it  shears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  deUnmie  them.  It  k  &rther  deserriDg 
of  nmA,  tbat  Galen,  A&iua,  and  Oribasios,  de- 
Kribe  a  sort  of  cemae  under  tbis  name.  It  would 
tffar  that  it  WIS  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
It  ocean  ia  lacian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 

FUGA  LATA.  {Vid.  BAnsBnirr,  Rokaii.} 
R'GA  JJBERA.   (Vii.  Banishmiht,  Rohah.) 

FCGirrvus.  (Vid.  Sirtoi.) 

FULCRUM.  (Vid.  Lbctob.) 

nJLLO  (n>o^,  Tvo^nic),  also  caDed  NACCA,* 
R  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
Tie  fuUones  not  only  receired  the  cloth  as  it  came 
fna  ibe  bxan  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
iba  vadted  and  daaiMed  garments  wbich  had  been 
iktady  wffn.  As  the  Rocnans  generally  wore 
molleD  dtesaes,  which  were  often  of  a  ligbt  colour, 
tbcT  freqaeotly  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
1  ihoroij|li  porification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  doae  liai  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
eint  vriten,  bat  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paiDti^s  which  ttan  been  fonnd  on  the  walls  of  a' 
fnlltniea  it  Pompeji.    Two  of  these  paintiDsa  are 

Een  bjr      and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
rtKMico  i*  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
fcBowing  cuts  have  been  taken. 

Tbc  clothes  were  first  wasbed,  which  was  done 
ID  lubs  or  Tats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
MBipcd  by  the  feet  of  the  fiUlones,  whence  Sen- 
na ipeiks*  of  ttUm*  fuUoiuau.  The  fonowing 
"wtcoi  refsesenta  four  persons  thus  em|;doyed,  of 
"Ism  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
lendence  of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leiviag  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  TQik,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  o|t  which 
""J  had  been  era[rioyed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
nsol  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
the  dirt  was  more  eawly  separated  from  the 
Of  these,  by  far  the  -most  common  was 
uitie  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
lie  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
"» proeore  a  sufficient  supirfy  of  it,  the  fullones 
accDstomed  to  place  at  the  comera  of  tbe 
T«89da,  which  they  carried  away  after  ther 
boa  iBed  bT  the  passengers.'  We  are  told  by 
^artooios*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinavecHgal, 
'bnrb  a  sapposed  by  Guanbon  and  others  to  have 


}■  ^OMU,  Iver.,  T4,  Ml,  40IS.>-a.  (Adama,  ApfWnd.,  •.  t. 
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been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrom,  of  which 
Pliny*  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  (cr<(«/Wto. 
nta*),  Ot  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greaqr 
dirt.  Pliny'  says  that  the  clothes  abouu  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
bung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  tbe  doors  of  the  ftUlonica.*  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  tluslle  kind. 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
woik  (siflnKM  emea),  nnder  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  aiKient 
fullers  appear  to  baTe  known  that  manj  coloais 
were  delayed  by  the  TotatUe  steam  of  salj^or.'' 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  CimoUan  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white* 
neas.'   The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 

the  following  woodcut. 


On  tbe  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tonic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
bmrii,  which  bears  consklerable  resemblance  to  • 
modem  borsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker* work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  aboTe; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  fbr 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  be  wears  a  kind 
of  gartand,  which  is  sui^msed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  tbat  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  tbe  left  a  well-dresaed  fonale  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  giri  brings  to 
her.  A  cakntiea  {vU.  CiLiimoA)  apon  her  bead, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  hMier 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinaty  work-peoirie  of  Uw 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tonic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  yoong  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  nnder-tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  ft 
white  tonic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth* 
eoed.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle CoCRLBA,  p.  272. 
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FUNAMBULUS. 


FUNDA. 


Tbe  eatablishment  or  worinhop  *f  the  fiillen  waa 
nUed  Fullmiea,^  FuOonicam,*  or  FiUlmium.*  Of 
■Dch  ectablishmenta  then  were  great  nmnben  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  bave  wash- 
ed at  home  erea  their  linen  clothes.*  Tbe  trade  of 
the  ftiDeia  waa  conaidered  ao  irapoitant,  that  tbe 
eenaora  C.  Flaminiua  and  L.  .^mUins,  B.O.  MO, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dreaaea  were  to 
be  washed.*  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  FuUones  formed  a  collegium.*  To  large 
fiurma  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
.the  yroA  was  performed  by  the  alarea  who  belong- 
ed to  the  ftawfia  ntMiM.' 

Tbe  faho  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  waa  in  his  poesessiooi  and  if  he  returned  by  mia- 
take  a  diff'erent  gannent  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
oetved,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locato ;  to  which 
action  he  waa  also  subject  if  the  garment  waa  in- 
jored.*  Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  leas  valoable  than 
they  were  prerionaly  ;*  hence  Martial^*  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  uraue  puterfiu  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greexs  were  also  accnstomed  to  send  their 
garmenu  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  aimilar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  abof  e."  The  word  vAv- 
veiv  denoted  the  waahing  o(  linen,  and  Kva^tiiuf  or 
■waAeittv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes." 

FULLO'NICA.   (Kid.  FotLo.) 

FUNAXE  (ff«oXaf>*},  a  Unk,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  {vU.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.**  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Anttpater  describes  it,  "  a  It^  coated  with  wax" 
{Xaanoi  K^poxtTuv^*).  For  this  reason  it  waa  also 
called  cereua.  Fun^ta  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiqui^  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua." At  the  Saturnalia  tb^  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  aoperion,  and  wen  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn.*' 

FUNA'US  EQUUS.   (Vii.  Ctraatri,  p.  83S.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (KtAoUr^,  oj^inUr^),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  tbe  tight-rope  waa 
earned  to  aa  great  perfection  among  the  Kunana 
as  it  is  with  us.'*  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations"  from  which 
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the  figures  in  the  annexed  woodcnt  are  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,'  ^a- 
ced  themaelvea  hi  an  endless  wiety  of  graceful  and 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characten 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  tfajr- 
sus,  which  may  have  served  for  a  balanciog-pcde :  ' 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  oa 
tbe  lyre ;  two  othoB  are  pooring  wine  into  vesseli 
of  different  fonna.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  [ffobably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Emperor  Anto-  i 
ninus,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  canted 
feather  beds  (eutcUras)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obvi^  the  danger  of  such  accidenta.*  One  of  ibe 
moat  difficult  exploita  was  ranntng  down  the  rope' 
at  the  conclusion  t>{  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  tbe  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walkingon  the  rope.* 

FUNDA  (a^evimni),  a  SUng.  The  light  troofs 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  cooaist- 
ed  in  grtat  part  of  slingers  {JitndHora,  a^tviovfrtu). 
The  ^iog  was  also  vei7  much  einidaired  by  the 
Jews,  Fhsnioiana,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Caidudti 
and  the  Persians,*  by  the  Spaniards,*  and  by  many 
other 'nations.  The  manner  in  whidi  it  was  wield- 
ed may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure'  of  a  soldier 


with  a  provision  of  atones  fai  the  tinrn  of  his  paQi- 
nm,  and  with  his  snn  extended  hi  order  to  whiii 
the  ding  about  bis  head."  Betides  stones,  plam- 
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FUNDUS. 


FONUS. 


■eti;  alkA  gltniei  (/toXnSitSet),  of  a  foim  between 
■cons  abnonds,  were  cast  in  nioalds  to  be 
thrown  wiUi  almgs.*  They  have  been  found  on 
theptaioorManthon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
ind  are  imaricable  for  the  inscriptions  and  dericea 
which  they  exbibtt,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  ftmm,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meanmg  "  Take 
IliiB."* 

The  ceMritj  of  the  natires  of  the  Balearic  lales 
as  slingera  ia  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circura- 
■tanee  tbat,  when  the;  were  children,  their  moth- 
era  oblifed  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  aliBg.'  Among  tiie  Greeks,  Uie  Acheaas 
mi  Acamaaiaiu  attained  to  the  greatest  expeA- 
lesa  in  Ibe  M  of  tfais  weapon. 

The  aliD^  la  depicted  hi  the  Egyptian  tombs,  bad 
It  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  {ttupea  ,■* 
ittieu^  Ita  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
earned  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
lieaee;  that  aoWiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
BomihHe  (Mrifir  Aaafti*).;  and  that  H  waa  very 
efleetiTe  in  ebedung  an  enemy,  especially  in  atony 
dices,  in  nKmntain  pames,  and  upon  eminences.* 
MBten  abo  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game.** 

While  the  sitng  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor- 
tut  nMmment  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  band  tlaae  were  also  mudi  in  use  both 
anoBgihe  RMnans"  and  with  other  mtlonB  (ol  ire- 
^W*).  The  Lit^ans  carried  no  other  atma 
than  three  qwars  and  a  bag  fiiH  of  8t<mes." 

Hk  eaattDE-net-  was  sometimes  called  fitnda.^* 

FUSWS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
affeits  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thfag ; 
lad  ita  denenlaiy  part  (fod)  seems  to  be  the  same 
u  ihu  of  j9a0|>c  and  mBjtnv,  the  n  in  fondtu  being 
wd  to  atrnigtben  the  syllabie.  The  conjectures 
of^  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fimdus 
nat  be  safdy  ne^ected. 

FonkB  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
ntMRtomof  dl  man's  bhouis.  According  to  Fht- 
I'Btioaa,'*  the  term  flmdns  eompriaed  all  land  and 
mnnctiooB  on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
Bme  of  miu  to  city  houses,  rU«  to  rural  houses, 
m  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
^tr  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
^tgaam  miijiaia.  This  definition  of  flindus  may 
Ittcagpucd  with  the  uses  of  that  word  I7  Horace 
^(OBrwriteis.  Id  one  passage,"  Horace  places 
oomsaad  fim^  in  oppoution  to  one  another,  do- 
wn iwBfc  apparently,  there  need  as  equivalent  to 
adea. 

The  tenn  fnndos  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
»1  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
*>Udi  his  last  diapMitioos  referred  by  some  name, 
■A  ai  Sempronianns,  Seiaoue ;  sometimes,  also, 
^  isferesoe  to  a  paniculsT  tract  of  country,  as 
'ob  TVdsfMinw  fut  eaf  m  regiome  Al^na."  A 
nsdu  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  tufrw- 
■^w^b  its  stock  snd  im|dements  of  husbandry. 
'^'tuionaUy  a  qo^ion  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
■bewQRi  instnnnlntimi,  between  or  among  the  par- 
Knwbo  derived  tlieir  chum  from  a  testator.^* 

Fflndua  has  a  derired  smse  which  flows  easily 
^Mgb  from  Its  primaiy  meaning.  •*  AnAtt ,"  ssys 
restai,  "  ^dtur  fofubta  e$M  rn,  fttam  aHenal,  koe 


•  auetorV^  (yid.  Atjctos.)  In  this  sense  "funAu 
is  to  coimrm  1 


1  iWnt.      I7e.-Ond,  M«t-  ii„  7».— W.  ib., »«..  T78.— 
(DadwdPiTaw-.vol.  U.,  p.  100-101.— 
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a.,  (Xen.,  HtUen.,      4,  *  ».)-ia.  (Diod.  Sie., 
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ease"  is  to  corflrm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  (^eUios* 
there  is  the  expression  "  aententia  legitque  fuHdu* 
n^criptorque fieri."    {Vid.  Fcedirati.) 

FUNDITO-RES.   (Vii.  Funda.) 

♦FUNGUS  O^KTis),  the  Mushroom.  "  TTie  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agtncut  cem^triM,  and  other  species  (rf* 
this  genos.  The  Aganau  aerit  snd  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonoos  ma^rooins. 
It  win  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrotmis 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  '  on  Poisons.'  *'*  Ciphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  qooted  by  Athemens,  s^  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritions, 
hut  of  difficnlt^igestion  snd  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c.  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  F^ingi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mnahionns  as  a  delicacy  at  the 
tables  of  gourmands.* 

FUNIS.  (Vid.Ni.-m.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  propoBcd  in  the  fidlowing  article 
to  give  a  brief  accoont  of  Greek  and  Roman  fbner- 
als,  and  of  the  diflbrent  rites  and  ceFcmonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  sttached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  tbwr  bodies  bad  been 
boned ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  £!• 
penor  hi  the  Odyssey*  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  hie  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  <rf 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.'  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greds,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.*  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Uie  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,*  since 
the  buri^  of  the  body  h|r  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religions  da^  by  the  oniversal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  comnLanded  to  be 
left  imbmried.  The  eommon  expressions  for  the 
fhneral  rites,  diKOutt  vi/ufia  or  vcfuS6/U9a,  ir/ioe^ 
Kfnrra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  buiiaL 

The  eommon  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
fbneral  are  described  by  Locian  in  his  treatise  Dt 
Luetu;"  and  there  is  no  reason  for  sniqiosing  that 
they  diffbr  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  waa 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
caQed  Aav&xti  (vid.  DiVAct),  with  which  he  mi^t 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  whitfli  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  haDdsome  a  robe  ss  the  Amtly  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Laeian,  that  he  might  not  be 
coMonthe  paMBgetoHades,QorbeBeea  naked  by 
Ceriwms ;  Uiis  gannent  appeare  to  have  been  usa- 
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■Djr  white.'  Them  ditties  were  Kot  perfonned  by 
hired  peraona,  like  the  poBaietonM  iAong  the  Ro- 
inaas,  bat  by  the  women  of  the  fami^.  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  derotred.* 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (Kp66eotc,  irporiSee- 
$at)  oa  a  bed  (a^ctn^))  v^ich  appears  to  bare  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (n-potnufoAoMv) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.*  It  is  siaid  that 
the  bed  on  whitdi  tiie  corpse  was  laid  oat  was  ori- 
ginally placed  ootside  the  house  ;*  hot  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  S<don's 
laws.*  The  object  of  this  formal  irpoOeaii  was,  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.* 
nato'  assigns  another  reasoa,  namely,  that  there 
might  he  do  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  Ike  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  neceasarf  to  ascertain 
that  feet.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  }^Kv6ot,'  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottiger*  and  Stackelberg.**  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modem 
times,  snd  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
big  many  matters  connected  witii  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  lieXtTTovTo,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse.'*  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  darpaiiov,  ipdaXiov  or  ip- 
iivum,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
hcNiBB  mi^t  puiify  themsdves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons.'"  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair."  Solon 
attmnpted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,'*  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  out  the  dead ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  at  Plato.'*  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relatives  (ivrSf  iveinaiuv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent white  the  corpse  was  iu  the  bouse.'* 

On  the  day  after  the  vpideait,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (iK^opd,  U' 
wfiidv)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  aniears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus."  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  suf^NMsed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Fatroclus 
sqiog  to  Achilles,'" 

OSxTt  /u  Srri  r^xtara,  itiXof  6idao  irtpgoo. 

In  some  riaces  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death."  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind. *<>  The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  {&p^v<ftdoi),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaied  in  this  aOaa.  Tkey  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  fiote." 

The  body  was  either  buried  'or  burned,  Lucian** 
says  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead ;  but  modem  writers  are  greatly  divided 
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in  opiaion  as  to  which  ww  ttie  ond  paotiis. 
Waehsmntli'  a^  that  in  historical  tines  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  bitt  Uiis  statsneat  h  m 

strictly  correct,  "nins  we  find  tfast  Soentes  qmb 
of  his  body  being  either  homed  or  bnhed  ika 
body  of  Timdeon  was  homed,*  and  so  was  that  itf 
Phiiopoemon.*  The  word  Mmty  wsa  naed  in  eon- 
nexion  with  either  mode;  it  is  apfdied  to  thecal- 
lectioa  cS  the  ashes  after  bomiBK  and  aeeoidinglr 
we  find  the  words  koUi*  and  4ifirr«v  ased  togi^ 
er.*  The  proper  expression  for  inlenneot  ia  the 
earth  is  xanywrrnv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  qieak- 
ing  of  ri  a^fta  if  ta^ievoy  4  KaTopvrrajuvm.  In 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  bunted;*  bnt  it 
terment  was  also  used  in  very  ancient  tiisei.  Ci- 
cero* says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Attess  ia 
the  time  of  Cecrt^;  andweaboreadofthetMiB 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spaittn^ 
and  the  Sicyonians;'*  and  the  prevaleDce  ofthit 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  lkei^ 
tons  found  in  coffins  in  modem  times,  wkidi  hm 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  sctioa  of  tit 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  bees  it- 
ways  used  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  at  diStot 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Chrialiaidty  at  lea|ihf« 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  nvpat.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  cnstoiaaij  u 
bum  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  c^xiTei  oi 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  <^  Patrodua,  AcbiDa 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  doge,  and  ibo 
tw^ve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  be  boned 
with  those  of  bis  friend.'*  Oils  and  perfumes  vera 
dao^rown  into  the  flames.  When  the  [>fi«  ni 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  wae  qoeadi- 
ed  with  wine,  and  the  relatives  sod  fiieods  eoUeet- 
ed  the  bones."  The  bones  were  then  waibedwiih 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  nms,  whichiraBacM- 
iimes  made  of  gold." 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  wen  loned 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  u 
aopoi,  iTvcXoi,  AiTvot,  TApvant^,  dpoirai,  th«i^  tfOt 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  uns  io 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  ande 
of  TariaasmatBrials,but  were  usually  of  baked  cl^ 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  a 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg, 
Grower  der  HclUnen,  {d-  7,  8.  The  folkiwing  VM^ 
cut  contains  two  of  the  most  ancieit  kw;tk 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  (me. 


dead  were  usually  buried  ontside  the  ton, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  (he 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses,'* 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city."  Lycnrgus,  in  orderto  re- 
move all  superstition  rewecting  «he  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  irf"  burial  in  S^nta  ;"  and  at  Me- 
gars,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town. 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  frfr 
quently  buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  « 
tombs  in  the  fields."   Tombs,  however,  were  mort 
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fieqanitly  baib  by  the  side  of  road*  aod  near  the 
§Ua  irf*  the  city.  Thns  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  Uie  Helitian  gate  ;*  but  the  most  com- 
Doo  pliee  of  bvial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  Ihe  road  leadiog  to  the  Peirons,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reaaoo  called  the  barial-gate  {'HpUu 
niai*).  Tbo9B  who  bad  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
hed  at  the  pabUc  ezpeoae  in  the  outer  Ceranuicns, 
« the  load  leading  to  the  Academia.* 

The  tomba  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  beknied  exclosiTC^  to  the  fi^mjiip*  whose  rd- 
atires  had  been  buried  in  them/ 

Tombs  wen  called  dfnu,  ra^t,  ftynpara,  fonifuta, 
rv«ra.  Manyttf  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
n  stones  ixu/ura,  xoAuvm,  Tv/doi).  Others  were 
bailt  of  stooe,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
uata  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  tboee  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Ljcia  \tj  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neigbboarhood  of 
AtlqieUns  the  tombs  are  very  nomerous.  They 
aD  bave  Greek  inaoriptkms,  whit^  are  generally 
mn^  destngvd  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
iBg  voodeot,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,*  con- 
UBH  one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
Uk  |«>eral  appearance  of  the  whole. 


At  Xanthoi  the  tombs  are  still  more  nomeroas. 
1^  an  eut  into,  or  are  formed  by  catting  aw^, 
tlwnKk,leavbigtbe  tombs  stooding  Uke-vroiks  of 
x^ptme.'  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmeesus, 
vtiere  tbey  are  cnt  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
■oDpies.  "Hiey  are  generally  approached  by  steps, 
>ul  the  coinmns  of  &e  portico  stand  oat  about  six 
^  &nn  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  inteiioia 
^  im  httle ;  they  are  nsaally  about  six  feet  in 
Wbt,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
K  nxQpied  l^the  dotn',  and  the  other  aides  oootaio 
on  which  the  coffins  or  nms  have  been 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  gronnd,  and 
^  fofpogem  (virAyata  or  viroytui).  They  corre- 
■MtDtheBonuu  epwtiferw.*  tVii.  Cotmnwi- 
n.) 

■U  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  lunaOy 
pond  in  the  earth,  aod  cnigf  nalfy  the  {dace  of  their 
"■^^neot  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.*  Af- 
terwml,  bowerer,  so  much  expense  was  incorrcd 
>n  ^  erection  of  mtmnments  to  the  deceased,  that 
f  wai  prorided  by  one  of  Soton*i  laws  that  no  one 
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sboold  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  ten  men  in  the  course  of  three  days.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  which 
cost  twenty-five  min«,*  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.*  Demetrius  Fhalerens  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  exp&se  by  forUd- 
ding  the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per- 
sons were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  ur^Aai,  pillars 
or  upright  atone  tablets ;  8  luovtc,  columns ;  3. 
valSia  or  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  TpaKe^tu,  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero*  menta.  The  term  arijXai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monoments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  tvidtifia.  These  kvi^fiara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  firilowing  specimens  taken  from  Staelral- 
berg.*  The  shape  of  the  kKSB^ta,  however,  some- 


times differed :  among  the  Sicyoniana  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  dcrof  or  fattigium  {vid,  FxBnaiVM), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  Kiovef  or  columns  were  of  various  forms. 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg^  aod  Millin.* 


The  following  example  of  an  ip^,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,*  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  ttus  kind.   Another  is  given 

in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  Inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
uenal^  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demos  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  bis  life.  A  work  on 
tbese  monuments,  entitled  Uepl  Hvjgpirwi'i  was  vnriu 
ten  by  Diodorus  Periegetes." 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced ;  bat  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  puhUc  fimecaL"  In  the  heroic  ages  games 
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mm  oaMnted  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  aa  in 
tin  eaae  itf  Patradiu  but  this  praotiee  doea  not 
1  to  han  beaa  nuial  in  the  histtnrioal  timea. 


AD  persons  who  bad  been  engased  in  funerals 
were  oooaidered  poUated,  and  coald  not  eater  the 
templeaofthegodaUnthejr  had  been  purified.  Thoae 
persona  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
ooQDtries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  iortpltnoritot 
and  ievnpinoffm  if  they  were  alive.  Sach  persons 
were  ooasidered  impure,  and  could  only  be  d^rered 
ftom  thidr.imparity  1^  being  dreaaed  in  swaddling 
elotbes,  aoil  treated  like  newtiom  infhnta.* 

After  the  funeral  was  OTer  the  relativea  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  irepldtiirvm  or  vtKp6- 
ttarvov.'  This  feast  was  alwars  given  at  the  house 
of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
relativee  of  those  who  had  &ilen  at  the  battle  of 
Cbmneia  paitot^  of  the  ir^Udemav  at  the  hooae 
of  Demoathanes,  as  if  be  were  the  nearest  rdattve 
to  than  all.*  These  feasts  are  fireqcently  repre- 
sented on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  comer  a 
hoTse'B  head  is  usnajl?  placed,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  irepldtinvw  or  veicpS- 
dMffvop,  is  taken  fmn  the  Marmora  Oxon.,  i.,  tab.  63, 
No.  185.  A  similar  example  of  a  vepiieiirvm  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhonae's  TnueU.* 


On  the  second  day  after  the  fhneral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  offered,  c^ed  rplra.  Pollox*  ena- 
merates  in  order  all  the  saorifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  -qUra,  fvvaro,  rpttua- 


1.  (D.,  idi).)— a.  (HmtcIu,  a.  T.— n«t.,  QiMt.  Bad.,  5.H 
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iit,  imjimara^ AriitophBea>  ■UudeiioAe 
nlra.  The  nrin^al  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  bnmn  or  htn* 
The  moorainf  for  the  dead  appears  to  Im  bnl 
till  the  tturtiech  day  after  the  taaeai*  on  «M 
day  saorifioes  were  again  offered.*  At  Sputa  ike 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  deren  iiji* 
Doting  the  time  aTmonming  ft  witoonndatdiit. 
decorous  for  the  relatives  of  the  deraaaed  to  ^nr 
in  p«d)hc  :*  tiiey  were  accostomed  to  wm  i  btack 
dreas,^  ud  in  ancient  timsa  cot  offtharbirMi 
sign  of  grief  (lU&nvwr  irevArrvpior*). 

The  tombe  were  pieeepred  by  the  &ob37  to  rtidi 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  cart,  and  t^ 
garded  as  among  the  strongest  ties  whicli  uudigd 
a  man  to  bis  native  land.*  IntheDociaia«oflta 
Athenian  archons  it  waaalwiorsasabjectofiD^ 
whether  they  had  kept  in  poper  npair  tte  tudi 
of  their  aooeatoiB."  On  oertaitt  days  the  toahi 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  afferiun  mn 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  llowei 
and  vartoos  other  things ;  J^sn  acconnt  ofi^uch, 
sefl.£BcfayL,  i>«r«..60».&c.;  Cfoe^B6,&c.  The 
act  of  aOiria^  these  presenu  was  called  haj^, 
wd  the  nffenDgB  ttacmaetvea  iMj«ap«ra,  or,  nun 
conunonly,  ^mZ.  Such  offerings  at  the  toabs  m 
repreaentod  upon  many  >lf  mAu,  or  piinted  nsa, 
of  which  an  .ezamfrte  ia  given  in  the  fcdlowiiig  wood- 
cut." The  tomb  is  bnut  in  the  form  of  s  toapls 
(ipfkn-),  and  upon  it  is  a  representalioD  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackdberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  110- 
Im,  voL  ii.,  {d.  8S;  88,  finr  ftrther  eoamplei. 


The  yrvfota  mentioned  by  Herodohu"  W"'^ 
have  consisted  in  offhringn  of  the  same  kjod, 
were  presented  on  tiie  anniversary  of  the  birtwiT 
of  the  deceased.  The  veKiaia  were  prolnblT  oBO- 
ings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  ^dnuij 
thongh,  according  to  some  writers,  the  mcisu  «f*  '■ 
the  same  aa  the  yeviaut."  Meals  were  iho 
aented  to  the  dead,  and  bnmed.** 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  dcslhbf  uei 
atate.  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  baniL 
which  was  consider^  as  an  additional  ponisbin^ 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  AtheoB  im: 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodiea  of  such  crimi^ 
were  caat."  A  person  who  had  committed  aoia« 
was  not  deprived  of  banal,  but  the  hand  with  «ti« 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cot  off  and  boned  b;  a- 


1.  (LjMtr.,       with  idwi.)-*  (iEM*iB,c.  CW,  P- 
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mK'  TV  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
gnek  l^ligtaii^  were  reguiai  aa  sacred  (Upol 
vupai);  ihej  were  sever  boried  with  oiben,'  bat 
vaOj  OS  tho  apat  t^ere  th^  bad  been  strnck.* 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  acoonot  of  Ranu 
taetak  They  were  omdaeted,  in  srane  Teqiects. 
mUMMBemnnta' as Grreek funerals;  batastheiy 
difo  IB  nsajr  important  particulars,  a  seperate  ao- 
eomit  of  euh  is  ^ven  in  this  article. 

Wbco  a  Ronun  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
mreat  rdaiive  preeent  endaaTonred  to  catch  the 
list  breatli  with  his  month.*  The  ring  was  t^en 
«fflhe  fingaoftbe  djping  person  ;*  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  desd,  his  eyes  and  month  were  closed  by 
the  neamt  rekiive,'  who  eaUed  open  the  deceased 
kf  name  (mctoMrc,  amdmare),  exdaimicg  have  or 
Hit.*  Tbe  ooipee  was  tben  washed,  and  anointed 
Titb  oil  and  periumes  by  slaves,  called  PoUinetora, 
Tho  beknged  to  the  Libitiiutrn,  or  undertakers, 
aOed  by  the  Greeks  peKp«$&irTat.*  The  Libitinarii 
■fftsr  t»  btre  been  ao  eaBed  beoanae  th^  dwelt 
Msribe Tspula  of  Venos  Idbitina,  where  all  things 
raqoisile  ftwr  ftanerals  were  aold.*  Hence  we  find 
lbs  eqmsioaa  titm  IMHium  uid  evadeire  LAiti- 
an  used  in  tbe  senae  of  escaping  death.^*  At  this 
tonple  IB  aecooDt  (rsfw,  tphtmerU)  was  kept  of 
iboBe  who  died,  and  a  auall  snni  was  paid  finr  the 
RgnbHiBB  of  their  names." 

AsnaBfloiowaa  thai  idaeed  in  the  month  of  the 
eoipse,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  ia  Hades,** 
■ad  ibe  My  was  laid  out  on  a  conch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  tbe  boose,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  diened  in  tlM  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
bad  won  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dRMd  ii  a  vrtiite  toga,  uid  mwistraiaa  in  their 
vMil  robea."  If  the  deeeasetT  bad  reeelTed  a 
eiovii,  wbye  dive,  as  a  reward  for  his  brarery,  it 
"u  vttw  placed  on  his  bead,'*  and  the  eouch  on 
idiicb  be  was  1^  was  sometimes  covered  with 
iam  and  flowers.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
ualtr  ptaeed  at  the  door  of  the  boose,  if  be  was 
a  penoa  «f  eonseqoenee." 

Pmaala  wen  naually  called  fmera  yu*U  ot  ts- 
"fM;  latter  term  was  goneraUy  applied  to 
<be  tmeai  pmoession  (fompa  Uwibria).  There 
vetetwo  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
vbieta  tbe  former  was  called  yitmif^Itciim'*  or  tn- 
ietatm,  becaose  the  peo^  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
hetild;"  dte  latter,  Amu  teciMm"  (rsiMtotNum," 
ffj^Aam.  A  penoa  awears  to  have  nsnally  left 
a  eenaa  ana  of  monfl(y  in  his  will  to  pay  tiie  ex- 
patKa  of  bs  flraeiat ;  but  ff  he  dkl  not  do  so, 
Mr  anwiot  my  tme  to  but?  him,  this  duty  devcdved 
Bpw  Uie  persona  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
»d  if  be  died  wftfaont  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
«tiiB^  to  (tiea  order  of  saccession  to  the  property.** 
Tbe  expeu^  of  tbe  ftmraal  were  in  such  cases  de- 
nied byaa  atfailer  neoording  to  the  property  and 
nafc  «f  tbe  deeoMed,"  irtience  arhtiria  is  used  to 
sgni^  tbe  firaeral  expenses.**  The  following  de- 
Knpuoo  of  the  mode  in  which  a  flineral  was  con- 
futed only  appliea  strictly  to  the  flmerals  of  tbe 
imt:  the  sanu  ponp  and  ceramony  eould  not.  of 
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course,  be  observed  in  the  oun  of  penNms  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

AD  flmerals  in  anoient  timea  were  performed  at 
night  bot  afterward  tbe  poor  oo^  were  buried  at 
night,  becanse  they  oonld  not  afibrd  to  have  any 
funeral  prooesaimi.*  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried ont  of  the  honee  (e^a-c&oter)  on  the  eighth  d^ 
after  the  death.*  The  order  of  the  ftmeral  pre- 
cession vraa  regulated  by  a  person  called  Deaurnotsr 
or  DmtisHMt  Fururit,  who  was  attended  by  Tictois 
dressed  in  black.*  It  vras  headed  by  musicians  of 
various  kinds  (eonumea,  ntxaiua),  who  played 
owomful  strains,*  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prmfica,*  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  Amerat  song  (luaaia  or  Jexms)  in  praise  of  tbe 
deoeased.  Tbesevrere  sometimes  fiiDowed  t^i^y- 
ers  and  bnfRmns  (WNtro,  Matrionea),  of  whom  one, 
caUed  AreJumimau^  represented  the  diaracter  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actioDS.'' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  {pUtMH) tlie 
number  of  whom  was  oceasionaUy  very  great,  sinee 
a  master  wnnetimeB  IBwiatad  all  his  nitres  in  hfa 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  fiioeial.* 
Before  the  corpee  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,*  and  aleo  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  wiilch  he  had  gained.** 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (/sefaec),  to 
which  tbe  name  of  Arsfnun"  or  O^Hbun**  was  nnf 
ally  given ;  bat  the  bodies  of  poor  eltfieDe  and  <tf 
slaves  were  carri^  on  a  common  Idnd  of  bier  or 
coffin,  calted  SemdapiU.'*  The  Sandapila  was  tsax- 
ried  by  bearers,  called  Vapa  or  VetpiBaiua,^*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,"  they  carried  oat  the 
oorpees  in  the  evening  (eejperfme  Umaort).  The 
oaaobes  on  wlii^  the  eorpaee  of  the  rioi  wereeiN 
ried  were  sometimes  made  of  Ivory,  ahd  covered 
with  g(dd  and  purple."  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased,*' and  sometimee  on  those  of  bis  freedmen.** 
Julias  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  raagiBtntes,"  and 
Angnsttts  by  the  senators.** 

llie  rdattves  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  tbe 
eotpee  in  monming ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  vdB- 
ed,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prae- 
tioe  of  both.*'  They  often  nUered  loud  lain  an  ts- 
tions,  and  the  women  beat  their  breaets  and  tots 
their  dieeka,  though  Uiis  was  forbidden  by  tbe 
TwelTeT8bleB(Jfiifi<r»fMUf  n&mdwil^  Ifths 
deceased  was  of  iUnatrious  rank,  tiie  flineral  pr»- 
cession  went  through  the  Fonim,**  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rottrei,  where  a  funeral  oration  {laudatio}  in 
praise  of  tbe  deceased  was  ddivered.**  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  amtHig  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  some  writers  to  have  been  fiiat  introduced 
P<qiliocda,  who  pronoonced  a  funeral  oration  in 
iKWOur  his  cfdleagne  Bmtoa.**  Women.  al«^ 
were  bononred  by  funeral  orations."  Frnn  tbe 
FOTum  the  eotpee  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  wbiefa,  according  to  a  law  tk 
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the  Twelve  Tables,  vu  obliged  to  be  oatside  the 

CitT.' 

The  Romans  in  tto  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,*  thottgb  thn'  abo  early  ado^ited,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  bumiDg,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.*  Bunnng,  howerer,  does 
not  appear  to  have  becwne  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic;  Manus  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  bnt  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,*  so  that  it  had 
ftUea  into  dianae  in  the  fourth  centtii7.'  Persons 
■trade  br  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  un 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidenial,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  {Vid.  Bidhtal.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  St^gnindaruun.^  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  {area  or 
ioeubu),  wbidi  was  fireqaently  made  of  atone,*  nnd 
•ometimes  oT  the  Assten  atooe,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troaa,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,*  whence 
it  was  called  SaramkaguM.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  appliea  to  any  kind  of  coflin  or  ttnnb.** 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  (fj/ra 
or  fogut).  Serrius"  thus  defines  the  difibrence 
between  pyra  and  "  Pyn  e*t  hgnonm  earn- 

gtriet;  rogaa,  mm  jam  ar4treeaperit,dieitttr."  Tiat 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  whence  we  find  it  c^ed  ara  uefnUcTi^'  and 
fmuru  ara.^*  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  TwelTe  TaUes,  to  be  left  rough  and  onpolish- 
«d,"  bat  were  ftequently  eorered  with  dark  leaTea.*' 
C7prea»*tree8  were  aometinea  idaeed  before  the 
pUe.^*  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  opipee  woa  placed, 
with  the  obuch  cm  which  it  had  been  carried,'^  and 
the  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  kts 
Ace  turned  away.  ( Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
becpn  to  rise,  rarions  p«rfames  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cioera**  mh^Auhs  rtratrnot, 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  tqr  the  Twelve 
Tablea ;  enps  of  <hI,  ornaments,  ckitbea,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  debased,  were  also  thrown  apon 
the  flames.'* 

The  place  where  a  peraon  was  burned  was  called 
Bmtum  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (nd.  BvaTOM),  and  Ustrint  or  Uttrmam  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  di(rerent>place.  I^raooa  of  proper- 
ty frequeotly  set  apart  a  space,  surroanded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  bnt  those  who  could  not  afibrd  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funenl 
pyre  agunst  the  monuments  of  othen,  which  was 
fireqneotly  forbiddm  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
(imu  monumento  mtrinum  applieari  wm  lieeC). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  [deeurrebatu)  three 
times  nmnd  the  pile,*'  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus.**  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugb- 
tered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  dnee  the  Manes  were  st^posed  to  be 
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food  of  blood;  bnt  afterward  gladfaton,  oBd  Bn- 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  flgfat  toond  tin  bant  pQe. 
{Vid.  BosTOM.) 

When  the  pfle  was  bnmed  down,  the  obIkii 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  atba 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearait  rrb- 
ttves,'  who  sprinkled  them  with  perfoBin,  nl 
friaced  them  in  a  vessel  called  ktim,*  which  vs 
made  of  various  materials,  accordiag  ts  the  dr- 
cumatances  of  individuals.  Most  <A  the  linenl 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  nmbie,  d- 
abaater,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  vanov  ihifo, 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round  i  and  qoi 
them  there  ia  usually  an  inscription  or  qiiqb  [u 
h/w  or  epitapXium),  beginning  with  tbe  letten  D. 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  ttuit  is,  Dis  Manibdi  Sicin, 
followed  by  tbe  name  of  the  deceased,  with  ihe 
length  of  bta  life,  dec.,  and  also  by  tbe  name  of  Hie 
person  who  bad  tbe  um  made.  The  fdlovinga- 
aaoples,  taken  from  nma  ia  the  Biitisb  Mrmb, 
will  give  a  general  knowtodge  at  anch  ioachiiiiiiaL 
The  first  ia  to  SenilUa  Zosimenes,  who  liredli 
yean,  and  ii  dedicated  by  ber  son  Rmsdeeiu: 
D.  M. 
StavLLiJi  ZosiMKin 

QfM  TIXIT  i.KN.  XXTL 
BSNI  MKBir.  riciT 
PSOSDBCITS  FiLiva. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Saccasa, 
wholived  18  yeara,  one  montb,  and  19  dajs,b]ilis 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Aunoli : 

Dis.  Maw. 
Cojiicva.  BT 

AvaiOLA..  PAiaKTBS 

iNraucissnn 
LiCINIO  Stcobsio. 
T.  X.  Zlll.  H.  I.  S.  ZIZ. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  reiveseotitioa  of  i 
sepolchial  um  in  the  British  Mnseom.  It  ii  of  ■ 
upright  rectangular  form,  ridily  ornamented  vtb 
f(diage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  ^iaitna  It 
ia  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cosstdia  Pnu-  1» 
beighi  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  vidib,  ti  iba 
base,  finvteen  inches  six  ei^itha.  Bdov  Ibe  it- 
Bcription  an  infant  genius  is  repiBsaated  teiti 
car  drawn  by  four  boises. 
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AR^r  the  bonea  and  «rites  of  the  deeeeaed  had 
ben  (taed  in  the  urn,  the  peraons  premit  were 
thm  ^UdJed  by  a  prisBt  with  para  water  from  a 
knackofcBntvlaaFd  An-ttiepQTpOBeof  porifica- 
tisa:*  riter  iriddi  they  were  diamiaaed  by  the  pra- 
jiea,  or  Mme  other  person,  by  the  aolemn  word  I U- 
cd;  tliit  is, « lied.*  At  their  departure  they  were 
itcMtooMd  to  bid  ftiewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
mnciv  the  word  VaU* 

1>  oral  wen  placed  iaaepnkbrea,  which,  as  al- 
Kail;iuted,  mm  outside  the  eity,  though  in  a  few 
aaa  we  itad  of  (be  dead  being  buried  within  the 
rirf.  Tbos  ValMias,  PoUicda,  Tabertus,  and  Fa- 
krictDB  wen  boried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  tiso  possessed,  bat  did  not  nse>  The 
Tcstal  nrpia  and  Ihe  emperors  were  baried  in  the 
dj,  according  to  Servius,*  becaoae  they  were  not 
bound  I7  the  kwa  By  a  raseript  of  Hadrian,  those 
«te  baried  a  penon  in  the  etty  wen  liaMe  to  a 
pnokrorw  aorei,  vriiich  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
rss;  ud  tbe  spot  where  the  barial  had  taken  [dace 
vu  cwiSscated.*  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
bf  AdUuIdiis  Pins'  and  Theodosins  II.* 

Tbe  Teib  t^dire,  l&e  tbe  Oreek  ddxT«f,  was 
iffbed  to  STBiy  mode  of  diapoaing  of  the  dead,* 
ud  Mftlenm  Ngnlfied  any  kii^  of  tomb  in  which 
ibe  bol;  or  boaea  of  a  man  were  placed  {Sejml- 
cm  «t,  tgrjmt  esssss  AssnsM  toHttit*  ntni^*). 
Tiie  terra  himu-e  was  originally  need  for  burial  in 
Cx  eanh,"  bat  waa  afterward  afmlied,  like  tepdire, 
loujisadeerdi^akingof  the  dead;  aince  it  ap- 
peals toki*a  been  tbe  castom,  sAer  the  body  was 
bomed,  to  dsow  some  earth  open  the  bonea.** 

Tke  pbeea  for  barial  were  either  public  or  pri- , 
Tile,  Tbe  pnUie  piaees  of  barial  were  of  two 
kadt ;  me  far  iDostrioas  atiaens,  who  were  buried 
It  tke  pafaiie  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
xeia,  wtM  Gsold  not  atTord  to  purchase  ground  for 
thepu|Mu.  The  fonner  waa  in  the  Camna  Mar- 
tn,  wUA  waa  emanaented  with  the  tonus  of  the 
■IkuRiaas  dead  (vid.  CA»rn»  Uabtids),  and  in  the 
'  ispBa  EsqnOiDiu the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Cao^  EaquilinaB,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  01 
timn,  called  puiiaih  or  putiada  but  as  this 
pbceradered  the  neigbbooihood  onhealtby,  it  was 
to  MEoeaas,  who  converted  it  into  gardena, 
ud bsik  a  magnificent  boose  upon  iL  Priratei^ 
nt  for  barial  were  osnally  by  the  sides  of  the  n»da 
lo^iog  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
atbeVia  A^^iia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  an- 
ifMnp^  street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
tlwtigr.  Th«ywere  frequently  built  by  individDals 
tbeir  hfetime  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
Msridiip^  bsih  the  Mausoleum  for  tils  sepulchre 
bdweeo  the  Via  Fluninia  and  tbe  liber,  and  plant* 
^  mad  it  woods  and  walks  for  pnbliciae."  The 


bein  were  c^en  orderedby  thewillof  thedeeeased 
to  bnild  a  tomb  fat  him  and  they  aomttimee  did 
it  dt  their  own  experkse  (de  mo),  whidi  is  not  a»- 
frequently  recorded  in  tbe  inscripUoa  on  Amenl 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  ezampta  ta^n  firnn 
an  am  in  the  Britiah  Mnaenm : 

Diis  MAMisra 
li.  Lbfidi  EsirasuB 
Patsis  Optihi 
l.  lsfidits 
Maximts  F. 
Db.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originaDy  called  huta,*  but  this 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  tbe  manner  men- 
tioned under  Bustch.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  MonutiuiUa,'  but  this  term  was  also 
apidied  to  a  roonnment  oeoted  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  diffhrent  place  from  where  be  was  bu- 
ried.* Conditoria  or  emdiliva  were  sepolchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  which 
contained  tbe  bones  and  ashes  only.  Hiey  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  vvayuop  or  vKiyatav.  {Vid. 

CoiVDITOBIDK.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
marble,  and  tbe  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent 
of  the  buiying-ground  was  marked  by  Cippi.  ( Vid. 
CiPPDs.)  The  natne  of  Mausfdeum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  tbe  magnificent  sqwiohre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  tbe  memory,  of  Mausolus,  kinc 
of  Caria,'  waa  sometimes  given  to  any  splen^ 
tomb.*  Tbe  open  space  before  a  aepukshre  was 
called  fonun  (nd.  Foivii),  and  neither  Uiis  apace 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  cotdd  bectraoe  the  pn^rty 
of  a  person  by  usucapion  * 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  iodividnal 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  fiunily  (s^nfeni 
familiaria),  or  fbr  himself  and  his  heira  (sfpuJcre 
"kereditaru,*).  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  fUneral  urns  was  caUed  co- 
lumbarium, on  account  of  the  resemblsnce  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-bouse.  In  these 
tombs  the  sshes  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  great 
famflies  were  frequently  [daoed  in  vessda  made  of 
baked  day,  called  aOo,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickneas  of  tbe  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  ia  front. 
A  T^nreseDtaticHi  of  a  cdumbariun  is  given  on  page 
288. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  socord- 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  tbe  owner.  The  f(4- 
lowing  woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pcunpeii,  is  taken  ilrom  Haaoia,  Pam- 
peiamt,  part  i.,  |d.  18. 


AB  Oeae  tonifaa  wen  raiaed  on  8  platlbnn  of  ma- 
above  the  levd  of  the  ftwtway.  The  first 
on  the  right  band  is  a  Amend  triclininm, 
*^  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
'voir  feet  in  length.  The  next  is  the  fiunily  tomb 


I.  (Tnt,  Mt^  ri.,  tM.— Smt~  ad  toc)-«.  (8«t.,  L  c.)— 3. 
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■"  '  ■  -     -  (c™tol.,  Antwi.  PiM, 
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WM.  (I^.  47,  tit.  is,  (.  i,  t  d-V- 7.  (Cmpitol.,  Antwi.  Pin*, 
ilM  (Col.  ThmL,  9,  tit.  17,  •.  S.)— 0.  (^n.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  U.) 
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of  NmwtA'^  Tyehe;  it  consists  of  a  square  hnild- 
ing.  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  levid 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
oippns  richly  ornamented.  The  bnrial-groond  of 
Neatacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall  i  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventios  Quietus.  The 


1.  (Hot.,  SM.,  II.,  iii.,  M.— Id.  ib^  t.,  10S.-PliiL,  Btk,  tL, 
10.)-1.  (FwtM,  •. T-  Sepnlcroni.J-3.  (Cio.  ad  Fm-.tj..  1^ 
-Orid,  Mot.,  nii.,  Ui.}—*.  (FortM,  ».— do.,  Pro  Sort.,  ST.) 
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tafldiof  1*  Mtid,  and  not,  tlMnfare,  aidww  of 
korial,  bat  only  in  bonormiy  tomb.  The  wall  in 
ftoBt  is  searadsr  Iter  feet  bijrii,  from  wUeh  three 
•tepe  lead  up  to  a  oippos.  Tbe  back  rises  inlo  a 
feiuaeat  koA  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footwaj'  is  aboat  seventeen  feet.  An  as- 
occupied  apaoe  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-relieft  representing  gladia* 
toiial  combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
Tarious  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.*  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
upon  tombs.    The  foUowtag  woodcot,  however, 


which  is  takes  from  a  bas-rdief  upon  one  of  the 
toohsof  Pompeii,  rqiresents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
tfiag  on  «  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  sccoraing  to  Maxois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.* 

A  sepolchre,  or  any  {daoe  in  which  a  person  was 
boried,  was  r^giotnt ;  all  thin^  which  were  lett 
or  bekmged  to  ue  Bii  Msnes  were  rdigiotm;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Saperi  were  called  Sacra.' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religioeus.*  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  tep^Uri  vio- 
lati  actio.*  Those  vrho  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
ftnm  the  sepulchre  vrere  ponidied  by  death,  or  do- 
portatio  in  insolam,  according  to  their  rank ;  if  the 
sepolchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.*  Tha  title  in  the  Digest,^  "  De  Religioai*  et 
Samtibtu  F^iuruwi,"  Sus.,  also  contains  much  cnri- 
ooB  inibrmatioa  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
psmsaL 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  mn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  Tbey  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  pmillcation  called  wuffitio,  which 
oonsisted  in  being  ^ninkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  whi<^  sweeping  or 
parifioatlim  was  called  cncms,  and  the  perKm  who 
did  it  esfrrtsMr.'  Hie  DtmtaUt  Ftria  wen  also 
dv>  Mt  apcut  for  the  pnrification  of  the  family." 
The  moumiiu'  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  ihneral,  at  the 
end  of  which  tine  a  saoifice  was  performed  called 
Aiwendto^." 

A  feast  waa  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
nnoertain  on  what  day ;  it  aometimes  appears  to 
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Jt.— Conom  Cio.,  Tmc,  i.,  II.— Cw.,  D«  Lag.,  ii.,  9L}— S. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  11,  ■.  11.)— 7.  (II,  tit.  7.)-4.  (FMtiu,  t.  Afu 
«  U.")-«.,tfMnu, «.  v.)-lO.  rrutw,  v.-Cf>.,  D0  Uf, 
(rwy^.ad  Ant.,  EiNid^  xriL,  «B.} 
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have  been  givea  at  the  tins  of  the  fiiBaal,iine- 
timea  n  the  Novendiak^  and  sometiiBn  luer. 
The  name  of  SUietrwmm  was  gives  te  tin  bm,'- 
of  whidi  the  etjrmolagy  is  nraiown.  Amoof  thi 
tondis  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  Ameral  tridiakmfci 
the  cdebtation  of  theae  feasts,  which  is  lefmMed 
in  the  annexed  woodcut*  It  is  i^tea  to  tbe  ikTi 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  paintinp  of  ui- 
mals  in  the  centre  of  compartments,  wkicfa  Un 
borders  of  flowen.  Tlietriclimiuaismsileofttau, 
with  a  pedestal  in  tha  oaan  lo  leem  the  Uk. 


After  the  fhnerat  fiT  great  mm,  thenwwiiij- 
dition  to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  ttie  deeewd,  i 
distribation  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  caM  fu- 
eeratio,*  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Conbaii 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  fieqneiitlT 
exhibited  in  bonoor  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Hlbe 
funeral  of  P.  Licinios  Crassus.  irtio  had  been  pot- 
tifex  raaxhuns,  raw  meat  was  distribaud  to  At 
people,  a  hnndred  and  twenty  iladiatoTs  faBM,tii 
funeral  games  were  celebrtted  for  three  diji,  ti 
the  end  of  which  a  pnUic  banquet  was  gifeo  iiils 
Foram.*  Public  feasts  vid  faneral  game*  veie 
sometimes  given  on  the  aumveraarj  of  fiuifnli. 
Faostus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibit^  is  bo«w 
his  fether  a  show  of  riadtasors  several  yean  lAif 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  te  tbe  people,  ueordi^ 
to  his  fether's  testsment.*  At  all  banqoets  in  boR- 
our  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dre»ed  in  wfaitt.' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Gredu,  were  aecnaUsKd 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  tiieir  r^tives  at  certsiD  ptri- 
ods,  and  to  offer  to  tiiem  saerifices  snd  vanooafilh, 
which  were  called  ^erim  and  Ptmtbiht.  Ih 
Rmnans  appear  lo  bave  regarded  Oe  HiBes  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  goda^  vhnee 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  t^  obtetin 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  gaitand)  li 
flowers,  and  other  things.*  The  tonbs  were  same- 
times  illamioated  on  these  oecastoos  wttk  lam|»' 
In  the  hitter  end  of  the  month  of  Ftabnvr  ^ 
was  a  festival,  caDed  FeraUa,  in  wtnch  Oe  Baatm 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sqakkia 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.^« 

The  Romans,  like  oarsdves,  were  aocuAoiHd  Bi 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  whtci 
appears  to  bave  been  black,  mider  the  Bepoiibe,^ 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  eontiain 
to  wear  blaek  in  mmtmhig."  but  the  womes  wm 
white."  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ommeBts," 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or'beard.'*  Men  ap- 
pear to  bave  usually  worn  tbek  moommg  ibr  ostr  i 
few  days,"  but  women  fmr  a  year  when  tb?  M  i 
husband  or  parent.** 

la  a  public  monming  on  account  of  sone  apu 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  tbe 
death  of  an  eaoperor,  there  was  a  total  cceamn 
from  bosiness,  called  Jutitmm,  vrtiich  wia  oauH! 
ordained  by  pubUe  appointment.  Duriag  this  period 


1 .  (FMna,  •.  T.)-«.  (Ibaia,  IW,  i.,  pL  tt>-t.  (If --r^ 
Cm^  unii.,  U.— Cio-  Pm  8^,  19.>-7.  (Cm,  l*-' 


I  (Ti™.,  iu,  7?.— H.  ib,  nu,  tlS.-^  ib,  b  *"*f 
TWt.,  sSl,  SMt..  CaL,  IS.— U.  Kw-  w  -^*' 

VW.,  i,  «.)-0.  (Diff.  4«,  tit  4,  I.  44.>-l0.  (F««%»-IC 
Vmo,  D«  UttK.  Lu.,  tL,  U.— Grid,  TmiL,  ii.,  m^i--f^ 

IS.  (BmdiH,  1.  Bmm^  IL,  in.,  «.)-»■  i^'^ 

Jil..  «7^Id.,  Octw.,  tL-^i,  C«L,  M.)-U.  (Dis- 
4l.)~ia.  (O^  Tmh  SL,  jg.  Siawi,.  Kyirt,  H-"^ 
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teflOMtiif  jafin  didaot  iit,  the  dugi  wen 

An,  u<  Ite  aoldian  fieed  firora  militujr  doUes.* 
iBtpabfienoiiiBiDg  the  senators  did  notwetrUke 
htos  ebvas  ud  Uwir  riogs,^  aar  the  magistrates 
ibeirWfeaefcrifiee.* 

rURCA,  wlkiefa  property  meuu  a  (bit,  was  also 
the  sue  of  a  instniniatt  of  panishmeBt.  It  was 
a  fieee  of  wood  in  tbe  form  of  the  letter  A,  vriiiob 
«M  fbeod  ^oa  the  dioiildera  of  the  off^der, 
whoH  haadi  wm  tied  to  it.  Shvas  were  freqaent- 
^  pimiiliitit  is  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
■boot  ths  fucs  lAereTer  they  went  whence  the 
appdltfiaD  of  fivciftr  wu  Bpjdied  to  a  man  as  a 
tenn  of  nproadL*  The  forca  was  used  in  the  sn- 
eieiit  node  of  capital  panishment  aoKHig  the  Ro- 
HBi :  ihi  oiniMt  was  tied  to  it,  and  dien  aeourged 
to  death.  The  fmtiMum  was  also  an  instmnent 
of  puBiihaMal,  resemblinf  the  ftirca ;  it  appears  to 
kkTc  beea  in  the  f^Hrm  of  the  letter  n.^  Both  the 
fares  ud  ptiibolum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  wbidt  criminals  af^aar  to  haTe  been  nailed  (m 

FURHrana  (Fid.  CnaATOK.  p.  8SO0 

FORNUS.  (FM.  FoKHAX,  PisToa.) 

FUROR.  (FuL  CoaATOi,  p.  339.) 

FURTI  ACTIO.  (FatFoarnM.) 

FCRTl^  "theft,"  is  one  of  the  fbor  kinda  of 
Mkta  which  were  the  fbundation  of  obligations ; 
it itiho called,  in  a  senae,  "erimen.**  (Ktcf.  Cki- 
m.)  Msratto  tfainga  only  eoald  be  the  otiiiects  of 
bnan;  fa  the  ftvndulent  handling  {eomtrteUt» 
fnaUtn)ii(  a  Hung  against  the  owner's  eonMnt 
«ta  fatMB,  aad  coBtrecUtio  is  defined  to  be  *'  loco 
wamt"  Bit  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
<an;m<ff  iBotber  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
fataaitoBseathiDgdqiosited(d«;>o«tAMi).  Itwaa 
ihofintBi  to  ose  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
■n^  ia  a  way  di^rent  liom  that  which  the  lender 
kid  ipeed  to ;  hot  with  this  quaUfieatkm,  that  the 
bimwer  most  beliere  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
Ike  mer^  consent,  and  that  the  owner  wmud  not 
eonetftoradi  ose  if  he  was  aware  of  it;  forddus 
■te  «aa  an  essential  ingredient  in  fiirtum.  Ao- 
Mtia^y,  both  Mm  mahu  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
Ni  dmgii  with  fiutom,  and  the  want  of  oonaent 
oihepait  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neceB> 
to  eonstitme  ftartom.  Another  requisite  of 
^Ktnn'  is  the  "  locri  foeiendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
^  ippoinatiBg  another  person's  property.  This 
*■*  gihnwise  expressed  by  saying  that  Airtum 
Mnnial  in  the  intention  (furtum  ex  affulu  conni- 
ft  II  was  not  neoesaaiy,  in  order  to  constitate 
nitM,dnt  the  thief  sboold  know  whoee  property 
^tkiogvaa.  Apwaonwhowasinthepown-of 
Mtber,  and  a  wife  in  monw,  might  be  the  bbjects 
•f  fntiun.  A  debtor  nUght  e(»mnit  flirtum  by  ta- 
^■ihii^irtitehhehadgiTenasa  pledge  (^jgnori) 
(■  >  oediUHr,  or*  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
fcytwseasionofa bonnfidepoascwBor.  Thnstiiere 
■Vbt  be  foitUB  of  ft  thing  itad(  of  the  ttsa  of  it, 
HrfthepnesMislfW. 

A  pomi  nUi^t  cmnnut  Anrtnm  by  aiding  in  a  (hr- 
1^  M  if  a  man  dioald  joeUe  yon  in  order  to  gire 
the  opportnni^  of  taking  yonr  monc? ;  or 
*"e  away  yoor  sheep  or  cattle  In  order  that  an- 
'jkamigfatget  poaacaeion  of  them:  bot  if  it  were 
ye  Merely  in  a  sportirewar)  and  not  with  a  view 
"  "ifate  in  a  th^  it  waa  not  fttrtom,  thoo^  per- 


_^i»t)-i  (li».,S(.,7.>--».(T^,A«a.,ia.,4.— M*wM, 

W.-Sh^MMt, "  Da  Fncribtti  Romnii."— BMkar.  Ctari- 
>H>4.ti.,^  H^.4ie.-e*Uiij,  wiL  iL,  p.  S7I-901.)— 4.  (Do- 

^,II-Ti,n.)— *.  (Cio.  UVrtiByll.)— (LiT.,  i.,  St— 
J«,K«,«.H-7.(Plwt.,lIil.,  n.,  7.— Id.,  Hm«U., 


haps  fhm  might  be  in  soeh  case  an  actio  atOia 
ui^er  the  lex  Aqnilia,  which  gave  audi  an  aetioa 
even  in  the  cane  of  cn^  (Ftd.  Dmnm.) 

Furtnm  was  either  manifestum  or  nec  manifeat- 
om.  It  was  cleariy  manifestum  when  the  pereon 
was  caught  in  the  act  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difihi^nce  of  opinion  as  to  whether  ttia 
ftartum  waa  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
(pinion  that  it  was  furtnm  manifestum  so  iMg  aa 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtnm  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nee  manifeatom.  Fortum  conceptum  and  oblatnm 
were  not  ^ecies  of  th^  but  ^eciea  of  aetkm.  It 
waa  called  conceptum  fhrtom  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  (rf*  witneea* 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
mi^t  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
caUed  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stcden 
thing,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  be  £und  {eondftrttMry 
in  yoor  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  oalied 
fnitam  obtatom,  and  yon  had  an  notion  Anti 
oUati  against  him,  even  if  be  waa  not  the  thief. 
There  waa  also  the  action  prohibiti  fiirti  against 
him  who  jHrevented  a  peratm  from  searching  for  a 
st<^  thing  {furtum);  for  the  word  ftirtnm  signifies 
both  the  act  of  Uieft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  fnrtnm  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelte  Tiddea  was  e^utaUs,  Out  la,  it 
a^oted  the  peraon^  caput :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  wraaiog^  andconaigned(dddM(iw) 
to  the  injured  person ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adjo- 
dicatna,  waa  a  matter  in  diapnte  among  the  aadoit 
Romans.  The  edict  sabeeipently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrui^i,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  nf  the  Twelve 
Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  fiirtum  neo  manifeatnm, 
was  dufdum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  thia  also  was  rMained  in  the  edict  In^ 
case  of  iHYdubitnm,  the  penalty  waa  qoadraplnn^ 
according  to  the  pronskma  of  the  edict;  fbrthejaw 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  paialty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  Molen  pr(q>erty,  be  most  be  naked  all  bot  a  cloth 
round  his  mitUle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  be  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifeatimL 
The  abanrdity  of  the  law,  aaya  Gaim,  ia  anwnnC ; 
fiv  if  a  man  woold  not  let  a  person  aeaieh  in  Ids 
ordinary  di«sa,  much  lese  would  he  aDow  him  to 
search  undreased,  when  the  penaky  would  be  w 
much  more  aevere  if  anything  was  found.* 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stdea 
(ett>H«  iiaerut  rem  aabum  vm),  and  the  owner  of 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  neoeaaarily  ttus  aetioo. 
A  creditor  might  have  thia  action  even  against  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  die 
thW.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  waa  delivend 
(bailed)  in  onler  to  work  upon  it,  aa  in  the  case  (rf 
clothea  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  oould  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  Ibr  the  owner  bad  an 
aetion  (foesfi)  agamst  the  taik>r.  But  if  the  taSer 
waa  not  a  reaponsiUe  person,  the  bwner  had  htai 
action  against  the  thief,  for  hi  sndi  ease  the  ownor 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  canmodatimi 
(vhI.  ComoDATDN) ;  but  in  a  caae  of  depoeitnm, 
tbe  depositee  was  under  no  oUigatioB  ibr  the  aaih 
custody  aS  the  thing  {autoiiam  pnulan),  and  be 
was  under  no,  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dohts ; 
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if  then  the  deposited  thiof  ww  italeB,  tte  owaer 

alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  migtat  cmnmit  theft  (sitigatur  erhmtu 
furti)  iT  be  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  pabert;, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficieat  capacity  to  under- 
aland  what  be  was  doing.  If  a  peraon  who  was  in 
the  power  of  anoUier  commilted  furtooit  tbe  actio 
fiirti  was  against  the  latter. 

Tbe  ri^t  of  action  died  with  the  offboding  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinua  committed  foitum,  be  was 
made  Liable  to  an  action  by  tbe  fictioa  (rf  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  ;^  and  by  the'same  fiction  he  had 
a  r^t  of  action  if  hia  prq>erty  was  atden. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  aa  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
metor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
i:iie  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  CicOTO  to  the  time  of  the  ciTii  wars,  when 
men  had  becMDe  accustomed  to  acta  of  violmce 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  {lumimlmM 
trmatu  etnctUqtte),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  earned  it  oS*  (quid  out  r*puennt  out  dam- 
mi  itigriiu).  With  the  estaUidunent  of  order  under 
tbe  Empire  the  prohibition  against  tbe  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatit  is  not  con- 
tained  in  the  edict  aa  cited  in  the  Digest.*  The 
apidication  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  bad  been  con&ned  to  cases 
where  mimbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  or 
robbery;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  onderstood,  apidied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  |»x)perty.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  tona  rapta,  and, 
indeed,  damnum  effected  vi  homhiibus  arroatis  co- 
actisque  was  ttial  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  Uie  Empire  tbe  reasoDS  fm-  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  "vi  bonoram  rapto- 
rum." In  the  Institutes  and  Code  tbe  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict  This  instructive  illosmttion  of 
the  gradual  ad^itation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circometanoes,  is  given  by  Savigny,*  wtio  haa  also 
given  the  maaterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  a. 
S,  (  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
had  a  personal  action  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  (ret  perteeutio)  or  its  value  (eimdietio  furtiva) 
ayaSMt  a  tbief  and  his  heredes,  aa  well  aa  the  tei 
vmdicatio,  the  reason  of  wlueh  is  given  by  OaiOb.* 
In&mia  waa  a  consequence  of  con&mnation  in  the 
actio  fiirtL 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
(yttrtim)  waa  committed  in  tbe  n^t,  the  thief,  {s 
caught  m  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and  be  mi^t 
also  be  killed  in  tbe  daytime  if  be  waa  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  hims^  with  any  kind  of  a 
we^Km  (tebm) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictns  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  dave,  be  was  whif^ied  and 
throwtt  dovm  a  precifMce. 

The  fUtowing  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiODea  furti : 
1.  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  againat  a  persoa  who  em- 
ployed another  person's  timber  in  his  boilduig ;  3. 
Actio  arbonim  iiirtim  cKsanim,  against  a  person 
■who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  peraon'a  ground ; 


1.  CQuw,  iT„  n.)-4  (47,  tit.  S.)— «.  (Zritnhiift,  v.  «  0«- 
Im  Cicwo  pra  TuUio  ud  dia  AfltiD  vi  bindnm  lutenak*^^ 


9.  Acti^  fnrti  adversos  nantas  et  canpones,  ifijiut 
naatc  and  eaopoiMs  (vid.  Exbbcitok),  who  wne  li- 
able fivthaacU  of  tbe  men  in  thnreniHoTM 

There  were  two  eases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pa. 
aesaor  of  another  person's  property  eoold  not  otuia 
the  ownership  by  usucapioB ;  and  one  of  ihem  wu 
the  case  of  a  res  Autiva,  which  was  iHxividedlariii 
tbe  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  iii.,  188-!W9.— GeOins,  xi.,  18.— Dig.  47, 
tiL  3.— Inst  4,  tit.  1.  —  IMAsen.  Veitrtidtl.  Ac.,  p. 
fi64r4»4.  — Heiiwc..  SvntMg.,  ed.  HauboU.-ReiB., 
Da»  R'mL  Reckt.,  p.  846.  —  Rowhirt,  Gna^ma, 
dec. — ^MarezoU,  Lekrbmek,  dec) 

FU'SCINA  (r/utuva),  a  Trident ;  more  comDOnlr 
called  trident,  meaning  trident  ttianba,  because  il 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  iutle 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  soppoKd 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  (diuiot,  and 
it  thus  became  bia  usual  attribute,  pnbaps  with  u 
alluaion,  also,  to  tbe  aae  of  the  same  instroBieatii 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  1ST,  24£y 
With  it  (,trijida  aupide*)  be  was  said  to  have  bnrixo 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Ibeea^r  fbi 
the  river  Peneus.  Tbe  trident  was  ako  ittiibitcd 
to  Nereus*  and  to  the  Tritons.* 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  JIduriwn 
armed  with  a  trident.* 

FUSTUAHIUH  (^uUucMTta)  waa  a  ca|Hta]  pm- 
ishment  inflicted  opon  Roman  sotdieis  for  das- 
tion,  theft,  and  simUar  crimes.  It  was  adminisia- 
ed  in  the  Ibllowiog  manner:  When  a  soldiCTWH 
condemned,  tbe  tr^ne  touched  bun  aligbUj  wiibi 
stick,  tqwn  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  iA 
upon  him  with  sti^  and  stonee,  and  genen^kfl- 
ed  bim  upon  tbe  spot.  If^  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  atf  retam  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  hia  relatives  dare  to  le- 
ceive  him  into  their  houses.*  This  punislaDest 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  lbs 
RqpuUic,'  and  under  the  Empire.* 

Difitrent  from  the  Aistuarium  was  tbe  tmA 
versio  Itistlam,  which  was  a  corporeal  ponishiBrat 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  npon  freemen,  bat  ooi; 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (tenuiaTU*).  It  vu  i 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flomiog  «ith  fii- 
geUa.  which  punisbment  was  confined  to  ^fes." 
{Yii.  Flaobuh.) 

FUSUS  iMTpaxTOi\  the  S[Hndle,  was  alwan, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  {eeiu, 
Karn),  as  an  indispens^le  part  of  the  same  apfi- 
ratus."  The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  hirinf 
been  pre[tered  for  spinning,  and  having  BcnKtima 
been  dyed  (iodvc^  tApot  fx«tNra"),was  rolled  intoi 
ball  (rvA^,  glon%»"\  which  was,  however,  sofr 
<»ent]y  kiose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  eanlj  drawi 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  Tbe  upper  part  ttf 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  maa  of  flu 
or  wool  {eolua  comte"),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  aim  in  such  a  position  as  waa  in»( 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  Tbel^ 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  qnnl^ 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  nee  of  tiie  fore  fiign 
Ukumb  of  the  right  band  (dwr^Aotf  iAurn  H*" 
douo^*} ;  and  the  thread  (flufn,  ttomen,  v^iat)  so  pro- 
doced  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


G««.,  1.,  H.  — Id.,  .fin.,  i.,  188, 149^-a.,iL,  «I9.-Cic,» 
Nat.^or.,  i.,  SO.— Phikitr.,  Inw-  li.,  14.)— 1  (CU<od.,Di 

Cic,  D«  rfrt.  Door.,  ii.,  «5.^TiUrt..i,»,  J.>-fi.  (Ja»™u„l« 
—lb..  Tiii.,  ftuoiiiTOi.)-*.  flW]*H  fi,  I7.-Cc«- 

vmn  Li».,  t..  «.)— 7.  (Cic,  Phil.,  iii.,  6.)— S.  (T»dL,  Am-, 
SI.)-S.  (Dig.  48,  til.  I»,    S8,  *  f.)-10.  (I)».48,tit.je,ii.l6^ 

Od.,  iT..  1S5.>-1J.  <Har.,  EpSM-Ti;  IS,  I4,-Ofi3, 
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The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  ntches 
kn;,  \mmg  tt  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {deta,  Syicia- 
Tpnr)  ID  wliioh  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
wei|lit  af  die  apiiidle  might  eootioaally  eany  down 
Ibe  ifemd  SB  ft  was  fonned.  Its  tower  extremis 
m  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
(wrtkdAm),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
voodeat),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
DOR  atesdy,  and  to  promote  its  rotation  :  for  the 
tfom,  who  WIS  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
ud  then  tviried  loond  the  stdndle  with  her  ri^t 
kaod,' so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  compete-' 
\f ;  ud  wtieMTer,  bj  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
lei  down  ttH  qrindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
«f  the  slit,  woond  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  out  and  twisted  another 
kagth.  AH  these  eircomstances  are  mentioned  in 
tall  by  Gallons.'  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
ukea  from  a  seiiea  (rf  bas-rdiefo  re|nreeenting  the 
nts  ofMinem  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
It  Roma  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  mtment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  snf- 
fciegt  ieo^  of  yam  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
ipndle  with  her  ri^t  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
prmndy  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  dit  to 
*iiid  it  Dpm  the  bobbin  (irqvtov)  already  fbrmed. 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
iIk  tpiiKUe,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  oom- 
mnh  eftber  a  stick  or  a  reed,  widi  an  expansion 
BnTthetopfOThcddiDgthebalL  It  was  sometimes 
of  lieher  materisla,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
hu  left  a  poem'  writteo  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
10  the  vife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  seat 
if  piesents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  ;*  and  s  golden 
^BUf  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
lie  tailed  xpwni^ManH. 

IivasDsoalto  have  abaak«A  to  bold  the  distaff 
»d  tsmSSe,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
^Bg,  and  the  tabUna  already  spuiL*  ( Vid.  Oa- 
unn.) 

b  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
lo  ^  when  tbey  were  travelling  on  foot,  the 
w  bcng  eoDsMered  of  enl  omen.*    The  distaff 
"i  ipinlne,  with  the  wotd  and  thread  upon  them, 
"fn  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
and  ttread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
n  ofierings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
■  (U  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
iVii.  DoHABiA,  p.  876.)   ThOT  were  most 
^Biatly  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
■Pnu^,  and  of  the  arts  conneeted  with  it.  This 
EO^den  was  herself  Toddy  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
adqitDdle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.*   They  were 


!fl»™L,Vll— Orid,MBt.,Yi.,  2».)-i.  (Mr.,  809-SW.) 
ri  lUlIL.aTiiL)— 4.  (ItaBer,  Od.,  ir.,  ISl.  — Herod.,  it., 
(8nnek,Aiia).,ii.,ll  — OTid,  Met.,  ir.,  10.>— «. 
irtx.  H.  K.,  otS,  S.)  —7.  (PJiiL,  H.  M,  viii.,?*.)-*  (Ap* 
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also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  .man ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  femalea  uaoally  did  while  tbey 
sat  together  at  their  woA,  to  predict  iiia  fhture  lot.> 

G.  '  I 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.  {Vid,  Tom.)  ^ 
GMSUIA  (yatois),  a  term  prebably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javdin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  woerever  their  ramifications  extended.' 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagtnt  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,*  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptdemseos  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,*  the  shaft  being  as  tiiick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  inm  head  haihed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  diaft." 
The  Romans  adopted  the  nse  4^  the  gssum  from 
the  Iberians.^ 

•GAGATES  LAPIS  (yaj-dnjc  Atffof),  a  species 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  be^  the  same  with 
the  modem  Jet.  This  last  is  still  even  called  Gaga- 
Ui  bj  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.*  "  The  Gagate,**  says  Adama,  "  is 
a  fossil  bitominotis  sulratance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modem  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  ■  Black 
Amber'  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber;  for,  vrhen  nibbed  for  some  time,  it  bectMnes 
electric  like  amber."* 

GAIUS.     (Yid.  IWBTITUTIOMB.) 

♦GALACTITES  LAPIS  (yoXajcrinjc  JUdot),  a 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura- 
ted. PUny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  miU^  col- 
our,  and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicini^  of 
the  Nile."   (Ftd.  Galaxtab.) 

•GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (j^ofiof),  a  stone  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Bioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  "  with  the  authora 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochtiius,  maroxus,  morocliites,  leucogca, 
leucographio,  leocographts,  and  synopbites,  diffisred 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  Act,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which* 
when  dissolved,  or  when  tritnrated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resemUed  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minenUs  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
oun  indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetiidi  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  nibbed  upon  stone  or 
cloth." 

*II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  Lan^rey,  ao- 
cording  to  Artedi.'* 

*GALBANUM.   {Vid.  Ca*i,BAi«.) 

•GALE  (yaPL?).  c<Hnmonly  Oiougfat  to  have  been 
the  Mu9tela  vulgam,  or  Weasel.  There  are,  how- 


].  {Cstull.,  I.  cMI.  (Viw.,  Xn.,  TiiU  «1— Cm.,  Belt 
0«1I.,  iii.,  4.)— 3.  (ch.  Tiii.,  T.  18.)— 4.  (De  BiW.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 
5.  (FBrtni,«.T.  G«nim.)-fl.  (Polyb.,  Ti.,  81.)— 7.  (AUie»n»i^ 
108.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vari.,  S4.— Moore'i  Aac  HiiMn](«r,  9, 
I07.)-«.  (Ad™  Appeed..  b.  ».>-10.  (Moonl  ^  Hn.^ 
100.)— 11-  (Aarillm.,  p.  101.— DioMor.,  v.,  I51.-Pha,  H.K, 
XjOTii,  (AijuM,  App«d.,  •.  T.)  ^ 
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aoeprdlDf  to  Adnna,  objeo^oai  to  tiiis  opin- 
ioD.  The  PitUriuM,  or  Fomnait,  is  noticed  by  lai- 
doras,  but  no  mentioD  of  it  ooi»in  in  the  woriu 
of  Ae  Qndi  MOton  now  extant.* 

6A1£A  {Kfiimt,  rott.  u^Juif),  a  Hebiiet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  origioally  made  of  alun 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  hare  arisen  ita 
eppellation  tcvvfri,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  iog- 
■kin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  hehnets  made  of  the 
Ude  of  other  animals  {rttopei^,  gnSat^'  atj^'  fa- 
te JafttM^X  and  eren  to  those  wfaidi  wm  entinty 
of  broDie  or  inn  (w^dOxor*).  The  leatlMm  baab 
«C  the  helmet  was  also  reiy  commonly.straDgthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  brooae  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  each  epithets  as 
K^pKf  <^lx<*^yof(  Helmets  which  had  a 

metalUe  basis  (i^)^  x^^^)  >■>  inopw- 
|y  eallad  csmmIw/ alwoo^  the  tcvms  ffl/M  uid  ou- 
«if  an  often  omtfinaded.  A  easqne  (cum)  found 
at  Pompdi  is  preaerred  in  the  e(diectioD  at  Oood- 
lieh  Court,  Herefindshire.*  The  per^HationB  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  risible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  firout  iknr  of  it  an  pnanted 
ia  the  annsxed  wooddtt. 


Two  oaaques  very  like  this  were  Ashed  np  firom  the 
bed  of  the  Alpbeus,  near  Oiympia,  and  are  in  the 
poasesaioa  oi  Mr.  Hamilton.*  Amnig  the  mate- 
riais  need  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (irOor**) 
and  sponge.'* 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  iddn  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  Mp  conformed  to  the  sh^ 
of  the  head,  withoot  eithnr  ereat  or  my  <ttber  orna- 
ment (ifoAfc  n  kbI  AXn^'y.  In  this  nitate  it  was 
probably  used  inhBnting(^HfM«mat0rja"),  and  was 
oaUed  KaraXrvS,^*  in  I^tin  Cvno.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  Uie 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court.**  The  additions  fay 
which  the  external  q^Maianoe  of  the  helmet  was 
TCiied,  and  whieh  served  both  for  onmneat  and 
proteotion,  were  the  Mlowing : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (^(Uo(**)  or  the  f^es,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (d/tflfaXo{,  di^dAof,'^  rrrpafaAo^**). 
The  ^dAor  was  often  an  embleoiatical  figure,  refe^ 
ring  to  the  character  of  die  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Htoenra  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sidiinx  on  the  t(^  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  grilRin  on  each  side.** 

S.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (mtto,  M^'),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  (Iinmywf  linroidatia  X64uv  id- 
•ifNu;**  kirma  juhaU),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,**  as  well  as  bandscHne**  (rii^lo^oc**). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  ^ 
omanim,  but  also  to  distinfnirii  UMFflifibreikt  cen- 
torions,  each  of  whmi  wore  a  eaaqoe  of  a  peculiar 
iixm  and  appeaiance.** 


1.  (AdMU,  AtMnd.,  ■.  T.— Spmnnl  Mi  DioMor.,  ii.,  S8.)— I. 
(Bam^  IL,  z.,  Htl,  m.y~$.  (Od.,  xzit.,  S».— Hmd.,  rii.,  H. 
— Cmpm  Kttfni  BKinya :  Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  *,  11.)— t.  (PhkmR., 
if.,  II,  10.)-S.  (Od.,  nUL,  l77.)-~e-  (Zan.,  Asab.,  i.,  1,  M.)— 
7.  (luA.,  Oiig.,  xriiL,  14.— Tacit.,  Qano^  6.— CMar,  B.  0^  Hi., 
40.}— 6.  (SkaltoB,  Engravad  Qlort.,  i.,  pi.  44.)— V.  {Dodw«ll, 
Tour,  ii.,  ^  m>— 10.  (Horn.,  IL,  )M.)— 11.  (AiMtot.,  H. 
A^T.,1B.)— 11  (D.,  z.,  U8.)— IS.  (C.N«p„Dat.,iiL,I.}— 14. 

□.,  L  D.)— 19.  (Skalton,  L  «.)— IS.  (Bom.,  D.,  iit.,  XM.) 
—17.  (Bool,  D.,  t.,  74r-^d.  ib.,  zL,  41.— Eutolh.,  ad  loca- 
ls. (D.,  zii.,  M4.)— 19.  <Paaa.,  i.,  M,  i.)-9D.  (Hob.,  IU,  sdi., 
tte.^-tl.  (aMH.,  DL,  n.  «.)^tl.  (Tbeoa-.,  zzii.,  18B.)-41. 

MKY^  oSk,  ix.,  (HUkiQllh..tiLMb.  tjf^, 


8.  Tba  twa  eheefc>pieoes  (Ibiwrfa,'  g^mit. 
dec*),  which  wen  attached  to  the  hslmeft  by  hmges, 
so  aa  to  be  lifted  «p  and  down.  They  had  tattoos 
Iff  ties  St  thBir  eitnaitiea  fiv  ftateiM  itehd' 
met  on  the  bead.* 

4.  The  beavor  or  viasr,  a  pecaliar  Cxm  of  wUA 
is  sappoaed  to  have  been  the  oAJUiv^  rpt^aktm,  i 
e.,  the  perforated  beaver.*  Hie  ^lamton  von 
hdmeU  of  this  kind,*  and  speeiaisaa  of  them,  not 
ualike  those  wont  ia  the  Middle  Afea,  have  beta 

'  Woadeots  iDoatrativsortbeaafoarclMacatf  ad- 
ditions to  the  aimide  e^  or  smmiob  oeeor  at  p.  36, 
S7,94,96.  1SS,SC8.8SS,881.4S0.  Hm  five  JUkm- 
ing  hebnets,  mon  hi^dr  otBanwnted,  an  aeleeied 
from  antique  gemi^  and  an  aagnnd  of  the  ain  of 
the  niginala. 


•FAAEOZ  ArraPIAZ  (yaXcdf  dtfryforX  a  ape-  i 
dee  of  Fish,  either  a  varied  of  the  Sqiubu  Xmau- 
bu,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  SfMsiv«  Cmo-  ! 

ift.* 

•rXAEOS  KTON  (roAcAr  *4givX  the  Sqtithu  G»- 
letu,  L.,  or  Tope.   It  is  a  veiy  votacioas  apeeiea  < 
of  Shark,  and  ita  flesh  has  an  ofltesive  ameU.^ 

*rAAE02  AEIOZ  (ydXeof  XOoc),  a  nedea  of  ' 
Fish,  the  Sfuubt*  MaaUhts,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  or 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Miutdtu  is  the  Latia  > 
translation  of  yakA^,  and  generic  for  the  SjfiMli. 

•rXAEOZ  POAIO£  (roAe^  'P^wf),  ■  Variety  of 
the  AtxivmatT  SMrio,  or  Stoigeon.* 

GALBRUS.   (Viid.  Coxa.  p.  S93.) 

•OALIOPSIS  (ToAio^w),  a  plant,  of  which  the  : 
fbllowinf  descr^tion  is  given  Dioaooiides  ; 
*'  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  Toaem-  : 
t4e8  the  nettle ;  but  its  leaves  are  imootber,  and  I 
considerably  fetid  wbmi  nibbed;  its  flowers  are  I 
small  and  purpUsh."  "It  is  difficult  to  say."  le-  i 
marks  Adams,  "whether  Uiis  deaeripticxt  a^ilies  ; 
better  to  the  Galiopnt  TctnuUt  (commoa  Hemp-net-  . 
tie},  or  to  the  l^mmm  pmryttrnm  (Red  Dwd-ikettle).  ' 
fianfain  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  ^ 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  MdoKVwledge  i 
it  as  the  fwmer,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in- ' 
applicable.  Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  oa  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Sen^mUi  im.  pere-  < 
grin*,  or  Nettle-leared  Figwort  I  an  vfaoUy  nn- 1 
ao<|Dainted  with  it."** 

*OAUUM(;^%«es),  lh«  0*Sam.  FsnuN,  or  TeUow  i 
Bedemw.  l%e  Greek  same  b  derived  bam  ydJU. 
•<  milk,"  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  of  nm- 
net  to  omdle  milk.  Sibthmp  found  it  ia  Samoa: 
and  in  the  Pelopooneftos.  The  GtUittm  VgrrucoMma. 
is  the  dir^Ki^  of  Diosoorides.'  * 

GALLI  was  the  Dame  of  the  priests  Vt  Cybele* 
whoaawonUpwas  intradaoed  at  saata  firam.  Fluygiai 


1.  (J«r,  z-  IH.)-*.  (Kwtatk.  ia  IL,  7«.)  — ».  (t.U 
Flaw.,  Ti.,BS.)— 4.  (Han>..n.i^.,afiL— EbM.Lif.  of 
Oraekii,  oh.  T.)  —  S.  (Jur.,  viii.,  *».)  — 0.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.  ,  j 
10.— Id.ib.,Tiinll.— AdaiM,A[qMnd.,  a.  T.)  — 7.  (Anttac_  h' 
A.,  w,  lI^PliB,H.N.,ut.,4e.  — Adaawh  Appaod^  a.  » TZ-Si 
(AiiMot.,  H.  A.,  n.,  18.— Adama,  Apprnd.,  a^  v.>  —  «. 
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0.O.m).  Ito  Odl  ipve,  aeeortlaK  to  an  an- 

mawi,  mte  nri  ve  faaiiius),  and  it  would  aeon 
tUt,  iBfalM  by  idigMma  teuttieiHii,  tb^  perfinm- 
td  lUi  opsntidB  od  thflmscJTfla.*  In  their  wild, 
■rthMiaHip,  ud  boaterom  rites, -tbejr  resembled 
tk>  CoiThaitait*  ud  area  wmt  ftither,  immieh 
■  ii  tinr  thiT  mutilated  th^  owo  bodies.* 
Tkjnemtofam  been  always  cboeen  iram  a  poor 
lad  dnpiMd  daas  of  people ;  for,  viiile  no  other 
piiBW  me  aDowsd  to  b«,  the  Galli  {famatU  Um 
■afrii)  w«n  alowed  to  do  so  on  ootain  daj^* 
The  ^ief  jiieM  amtniK  them  was  called  atdufal- 
Ik*  Tteflriinof  tlwDaniBofGaDliinnoartui: 
■coidiiV  to  Mm,*  Ovid.*  and  ottMis,  it  was  de> 
lired  fran  the  liTor  Galkis  in  Pbrygia,  which  flow- 
ed neu  the  temple  of  Cybde,  and  the  water  of 
«bieb  was  fidiled  to  pot  those  pemons  who  dnnk 
tf  it  inlo  sndi  a  rtate  (rf  madness  that  they  oastn- 
ted  theoMtves.*  The  aoppontion  of  Hieronymoa'* 
tiat  GaUwaa  the  name  of  the  Ganb,  which  bad 
tmgjfCBtotheseimeats  t^tbeBAoaiia  in  oidw 
ta  ibDwthBir  eontenHrt  of  Uiat  nation,  is  onfoond- 
Ed,  u  the  Romana  moat  hare  reo«Ted  the  name 
itm  Asia  er  ftom  the  Greefa,  by  whom,  as  Soi- 
dis"  ttsStamt  os,  GaHaa  was  tued  as  a  common 
■mm  far  eoaeh.  Theie  eotists  a  Terb  nliart, 
vUA  lipilaa  to  laaa  (tmirin^  Ueditrii,  and 
4iEb  oeant  iaoDS  of  the  ftaciaents  (tf  Varro^*  and 
fatiie  umtg.  Uu.,  Xxm.  i,  pi.  84,  ed.  Bonnena. 

*6ALLIJS  (4UcTwp  or  tUerrpvui'),  the  Cock. 
"Uera  ue  few  facta  in  nataral  history,"  obaerrea 
Griffith,  "n  difficult  to  determine  with  preetsion  as 
ttfaitt  M  the  H*oe»  which  the  species  ctf  our 
rriiia  ibi4  iahrtiited  at  fliat  tn  its  stalo  of  ftM> 
dm  md  iadwwDdeaafc  Our  eomiBoo  eeok,  ao- 
entaf  MH.  Temmhiok,  aena  to  hare  originated 


Inaaa/iVsCaat  (ffaJ^  O^m/fiu), a Tery  laife 
vUipeeies,  which  tnh^Mts  the  idand  of  Saraatra, 
■nd  ton  the  species  flswKsa,  another  primitive 
ciid[.fiiadia  the  <braats  of  Ara.  If;asthenlB 
my  HUM  fir  belianriiK  the  teaapartta  dimes  of 
w  aad  Ob  eontriaa  of  Enope  did  not  in  aocisot 
taapMsesa  the  cock  in  a  wfld  state,  we  mut  as* 
Md  ttt  tlie  eariieaC  epodi  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
tlw  domestication  of  this  nsefiil  bird  to  date 
fon  thoK  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
POl  priaee,  who  mlad  with  so  miudi  gloiy  orer  the 
tAoof  bnd,  the  peacock  oonstitiited  an  aoqaisi- 
Mtworfliyof  beingeoumeratedintheliBtofnehaa 
Ironed  into  Jndca  bjr  his  adTaatanms  fleets.  As 
HsdiMOTet^  of  the  peacock  was  made  In  the  time 
^ifSaloaion,  It  cannot  be  deemed  veiT  extracndinary 
In  the  eodc,  which  inhalMts  the  same  coootries  as 

Mid,  iboold  aboot  the  same  time  haTO  attraot- 
"  be  aUeotioQ  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
it  is  qoite  certain  tiiat  the  cocdi,  as  w^  as  tiie 
lao^  has  beat  branqiorted  bT  nto  ^  dif- 
nest  ooontriea  m  which  these  specieB  exist  at  the 
PHeot  day  in  a  state  of  domestication."— Mention 
■  Hade  of  tbe  crowiiur  of  tho-cock  in  the  'Barftaxp' 
f^^w  irf  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  thmfiwe, 
w  tbe  poem  is  genuine,  this  woold  be  the  firet  no- 

I'  tbe  doaneetio  fowl  oeooning  in  the  Oreek 
*<)>(n.  As,  howwer,  «B  the  other  eariy  poets  are 
"W  ia  RtatiDn  to  this  bM,  Knl^  fbnndi  OB  tUa 
^"nitnee  an  aigvment  against  the  uithentidty 
poem  u  qneation.  He  admits,  bowefer,  at 
theme  time,  that  a  lepreaentatioa  of  the  cock 
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petta  on  the  siher  eoiuB  of  the  pe«^  of  Saov* 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centimes  before  the 
Christian  era.  Athenvna  cites  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Meoodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  as  a  natiTe  of  Persia ;  and  in  another 
part  of  hia  w(^  he  quotes  fimn  Cratinus,  irtio  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Ariatophanea  also  stylsa 
the  domestiB  fowl  a  bhd  of  Fenian  fvigin  in  hie 
comedy  of  the  Avtt.  Bedi,  bowoTer,  in  his  com* 
ment«i7  on  Aristophanes,  tbiaks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Penian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  cnub  to 
the  Persian  coveriiur  fin*  the  bead ;  bot  the  pass^ 
cited  b]r  Atbeamts  nom  Menodotns  aasigna  a  mndi 
mora  pnMde  ieasoa.-MCo^fl^itiiig  became  in 
time  a  ftvonrila  amnsenent  among  Hit  Giedn. 
Hinysays  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  snnnally  ex* 
tuhited  at  Pergamns,  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
bats of  Radiators.  Coek-fights  were  also  repre- 
sratod  by  the  Greeks  on  coins  uid  cot  stones. 
Varioos  mesns  were  also  emphiyed  to  mcraase  the 
irritabili^  and  coursge  of  these  biids.  DiosomideB 
aad  Pliny  speak  a  plant  named  sJisaftan  haviiv 
bem  used  for  this  pmpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
aa  we  are  ttrid  by  Xenophui.— The  fUlowing  aiogn- 
lar  deecriptioa  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Piiny :  "  AjF- 
ter  the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  gkny  are  tboae  aotive  sentinels  whitdi  Nature 
has  fnmiabed  to  annee  ns  from  oar  matin  alnm 
beia,  and  aead  to  oar  daily  oecapetiims.  'HMry 
are  acqoaintedwith  the  Stan,  and  erffiry  three  hoora 
they  iadicate  by  their  orowing  the  difletent  porioda 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
Bon^  snd  firom  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
OS  loodly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  Thciy  do  not 
soffhr  the  d^beam  to  amprise  na  wiUmnt  timdr 
warning  Thdr  envwiag  amioanees  the  hoar  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  ia  aaaoosced  hgr 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  ftrmyard  has 
its  peeoliar  king ;  and  among  these  mmaicbs,  lis 
among  princes  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  Th^y  appear  to  cnovnihend  tiie  deeign 
of  those  weqioiB  with  whidi  their  feet  are  arme^ 
It  is  not  anecnunon  fbr  two  rivab  to  perish  in 
the  ouabat.  If  one  be  oonqoeror,  be  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triomph  and  wodaims  hia  «iprem»- 
oy :  the  other  retreats  and  disaiqiears,  sshamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  oock  is  proud  and  oom- 
tiMWMiipg ;  be  waus  with  head  eteet  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  Mrde,  he  hiAteoally  loolm  xcf  to 
the  sky,  raieing  at  the  aame  time  his  eorved  aad 
soytbeJbimed  taS,  and  inspiring  terror  m  the  lion 
hhaself,  that  most  intr^ud  of  animals.  Smm  of 
these  tnrds  seem  actnally  bom  for  nothing  but  war* 
&re  and  battlee ;  some  have  rendered  the  coantiiee 
which  prodooed  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
ftom  MekM  snd  GhBlcis--4nrd8  truly  w<ffthy  of  the 
honage  th«y  laesive  firom  the  Ropian  prn^i 
Their  iqMta  are  scdem  ^ceagee ;  they  rcfulata 
daily  the  conduct'  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  ec 
close  to  tbem  their  dvrelHngB.  They  prescribe  re- 
pose or  movement  to  tiie  Romsn  fesces ;  tbeycom- 
mand  «r  prohibit  battlee  ;  they  have  annonnoed  all 
the  victories  gained  throngfaont  ^  aniverss ;  ia  a 
woid,  they  lord  it  em  the  masters  of  the  wwdd. 
rnidr  very  cBMnls  and  fltares  are  not  lass  agressUe 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims.  Their 
longed  Bdtes  in  the  ereotng,  and  at  extraordinary 
hours,  eonatitnte  presages.  By  croiring  al!  aight 
kmg,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
vlotoiy  over  tiw  Lacedamraiaas :  thus  did  the  dih 
vinen  Intenffet  it,  beoans  fliis  bird  never  erewe 
vriieoheiacoDqunnd.'^'nw  ooekwss  sacrsd  to 
Mars,  on  aeeonnt  of  its  ooorageooa  spirit  aad  p«v 
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BwdoQs  taSnU ;  ud  abo  to  .fMntepiiis,  to  Night, 
ud  to  the  Lare*.  It  wu  sacred  to  tbsM  last  on 
•eooant  of  its  Tigiiant  qoalitiee. — ^It  lemaia*  but  to 
add,  that  the  iXeJtrpvuv  'Ivdut^r  of  iGUan  would  mp^ 
paar  to  have  been  aome  one  of  the  larger  GalUiiaoM 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  MeUagrU  GaUipm, 
altkough,  as  Adams  remarks,  Banington  and  others 
contend  tlut  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fbre  the  disooverr  of  AnMrica.^  - 

GAME'LIA  (7<v<9Ua).  Thedonesand  phntries 
of  Attiea  poeacMed  Tarkms  means  to  prevent  in- 
tradera  lyomaaaomiog  the  rights  of  citicena.  (Yid. 
DurasPHiiis.)  Amonj;  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  erery  bride,  prerions  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  bjr  her  parenta  or  guardiana  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  (YOft^JUm  inip  ywaUo( 
dafipeiv').  Hits  introduction  of  the  foang  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  fbn.- 
ttvea,  which  were  cdled  yafaiMa.'  The  women 
mm  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  Ute  phratries,  and  this 
enrohnent  was  also  called  -yoftn^a.  The  imsaits 
seem  to  have  eonsisted  in  a  feaat  given  to  the 
phratorep,  and  the  i^iretores,  in  return,  made  some 
oflbrings  to  the  gods  on  b^alf  of  the  young  bride.' 
The  aoceptance  of  the  presenta,  and  the  permission 
to  ennri  the  bride  in  (he  roisters  of  the  i^ntria, 
waa  Muivalenk  to  a  declaistion  that  ahe  was  em- 
aidered  a  tme  oitlsen,  and  that,  eooseqaently,  her 
dtiUren  woold  have  legitimate  daims  to  all  ihe 
ngfats  uid  piiTileges  of  citixena.* 

ra/aikla  was  also  the  name  of  a  saerifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  preTioos  to  the  marriage  of  a 
gilt  She  WIS  taken  by  ber  parents  to  the  temple 
atbe  goddess  is  the  AeropoUa,  where  the  ofoinga 
were  made  on  her  hehalU* 

The  plural,  -yafatXtai,  was  used  to  express  wed< 
diiur  scriemoities  in  seneral.' 

6AM0S.   {Vid.  Mammiaoi,  Gbeik.) 

OAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,akind 
of  thick  doth,  whidi.was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  toooror  tables,*  beds,*  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  therosetres  np  after  taking  a  bath,**  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  agauist  rain  and  ctM." 
It  waa  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.'*  It  came 
in  nse  among  the  Romans  aboat  the  time  of  Angns- 
toa,**  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  <tf  the 
toast  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
pmupaak  seems,  however,  acnaetimeo  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  ude 
more  wodly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.**  As  Martial'*  calls  it  frmtgpa  fmairat*,  vro 
have  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  i^atever  porpoee  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oUoog  piece  of  cloth." 

The  word  gaosapa  is  also  aometimea  used  to 
designate  a  thick  vrig,  such  as  waa  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  1^  the  AAknaUe  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperan."  Persins** 
also  apices  Uie  word  in  a  figur^ve  sense  to  a  thiadt 
and  fuU  beard. 

GENESIA.   (Fid.  Fomdb,  p.  46S.) 

*OENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Spartiitmjtimt- 
wm,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  m  Italy, 
and  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
bnunhea.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
aad  are  agreeable  to  beea.  Pliny  says  tt  was  used 
in  Aytbag,  but  he  meow  the  OcNufc  Itneforis,  called 
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by  some  WAod-wax  and  Greeo-weed.  Martya 
thinks  that  the  SpanMi  Bnwn  mi^  be  net  far 
theaame  purpose.* 

GENS.  Hub  word  contains  the  aame  tknmit 
as  the  Latin  gen,m  and  gi^,o,  and  as  tte  Greek 
yirfic,  yl-yv-matt  dec,  and  it  primwily  aigaifiestw. 
But  the  word  haa  nomevoaa  aigmmtions,  wludi 
have  either  a  vMy  remote  connexion  with  ilw  its 
primary  notion,  or  peAtfm  none  at  alL 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whide  political  com- 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinormn,  Gens  CaiiqianoflSBi, 
Ac. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  applieatiaa 
of  the  term,  the  notion  ot  a  distinclion  pi  race  or 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  cf  a  totality 
of  persons  distingaisbed  from  other  totalities 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  amoig 
themselves  only.  Cieero*  speaks  of  "  Gcstu  mi- 
Terta  in  civitatem  ncepta,  ui  Sabnarum,  Yolxonm, 
Htnueonm."  It  is  a  consequence  (rf*  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  peofde 
with  reference  to  tiieir  territorial  liodts. 

The  meaning  of  the  w^d  in  the  axfnaHDa  ipa 
gratinm  is  ezp&ined  under  Joa. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  BTatem  of  the  Roman  law  and  m  Ibe 
Roman  eoDatltatioD.  Cicero*  has  preaerved  a  defi- 
nition of  gentilea  whidi  was  giveo  by  Soan^  tiie 
poottfex,  and  which,  with  re/brence  to  the  time, 
most  be  considered  conqdete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scnvola,  (t)  who  bore  the  same  name. 
(S)  who  were  bom  of  freemen  {ingami),  (3)  none 
of  irtiose  ancestora  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  -w^ 
had  soSkrad  no  caintis  dimimrtie.  lliis  dciiritioB 
omitaina  wiUdng  which  shows  a  ooimnoB  bond  of 
Union  amtuig  gentiles,  unsept  the  possession  oS  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  tiie  ttiree  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  andieaUetothem 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festos : 
"That  is  called  Gens  ^la  lAioh  ia  eonpoaed 
{fxaifieitmr)  of  many  bmili«.  GeotOis  ia  both  one 
irtio  is  of  the  same  stock  (gaau)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  {tmiJi  nomhte),  as  (Lucius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by 
name."   "  GenlUu  Heitur  tt  ex  eadem  genen  ortw, 
et  iM  pii  Mfnt/i  tuMNnie  meOatmr."   The  second  tt 
is  sometimes  read  ut^  wKkdi  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  aa  the  context  riiowa.  Bendcs,  if 
the  words  "ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appeUatar"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  ilhistration  of  "ex  eodem  genera 
ortos,"  aa  they  must  he  if  vf  is  the  tme  r»dinp, 
then  the  notion  of  a  eommm  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  tlra  notion  of  conuwwi 
kin,  vrhereaa  there  may  be  eommoD  kio  witlioui 
oommon  name,  and  common  name  without  oommoa 
Un.  Urns  neiUker  does  eonunon  name  indade  all 
oommon  Un,  nor  doeseomrooo  Ua  include  all  com- 
mon name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  cos- 
fieititr  of  Featoa  than  that  a  gena  oootained  several 
familiB,  or  that  aeveial  ftmihm  were  oonqxebended 
under  one  gens.  Aeonrding  to  the  definitian,  per- 
sons of  the  same  gemu  (km)  wen  gentilea,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  w«re  gentiles.  If  Peatos 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genns 
and  idl  pereons  of  Uie  same  name  were  feotfles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definitioa  of  the 
poottfex ;  for  perstms  might  be  of  the  sanw  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  a(U>ption,  or  adrogatioa,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  theae  cases  the  genua  wooM  remain,  tar  the  nat* 
oral  relationship  waa  not  aflboted  by  any  change  la 
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Ae  jiBWeal  itatiis  of  a  peraon:  in  tbe  eases  of 
•ioiitin  ud  idrogation  the  name  woold  be  loot,  in 
Iheeaaeof  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
tbtdefinitiOD  of  Festoa  means  that  among  those  of 
the  nine  genua  there  may  be  sentiles,  and  among 
itae  tbe  BUne  name  gentuies  Toaf  also  be  in- 
dnded,  his  dsfioitioa  is  true ;  but  n^Uwr  part  of 
the  Moitkn  Is  absolately  tme,  mr,  if  both  parts 
ire  tikea  together,  is  the  whoJe  definftioD  sbeolnte- 
ij  tne.  tt  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
na  a  milteT  of  seme  difficnltj ;  for  while  uie  poe- 
Msaton  of  I  common  name  was  the  simfdest  gen- 
enl  diancieristic  of  geatilitas,  there  were  other . 
GOnditioM  whkh  were  equaOy  essential 

Tht  MM  of  the  gens  was  always  oharaeteiBed 
hj  tlM  lenniBitim  is,  as  Jnlia,  Comedia,  Tateria. 

Wben  I  nun  died  intestate  and  without  agnatt, 
bia  Emilia  (n^  Fakilia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tahks,  came  to  the  gentUes  ;  and  in  tbe  case  of  a 
bmatie  (/inant)  wlio  had  no  guardians,  the  gnard- 
tiiHlifof  the  hmatio  and  his  pnqierty  bebmged  to 
tbe  igsiii  and  to  ttie  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
nqrpnHne,  ia  ease  the  farmer  did  not  exist. 

AttndiBgly,  one  part  of  the  ^  geotilitiam  or  jiu 
gotililatia  related  to  aoccessions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  a^nati.  A  notaUe  exam- 
IfcofadiHtfeoD  this  sobjeot  between  tbe  Claudii 
■si  HmeBi  ia  mentioned  In  a  difficult  paaaage  of 
Cam}  the  UsrccUi  daimed  tbe  inberftanoa  of 
■n  imeatale  sod  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
ibor  bnilii  [Mthpey ;  tbe  Claodii  clumed  tbe  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  (genie).  Hie  MaroelU  were 
pl^Miua,  and  belongeo  to  tbe  patrician  Claudian 
Ndmhr  observes  tliat  this  chum  of  tbe 
is  iaeousiatent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ao- 
mdnf  to  vUdi  no  descendant  of  a  (reedman  could 
beageatffit;  and  be  otmdDdea  that  Cioero  (that  is, 
Samli)nmit  hare  beoi  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
Ui  d^iiition.  But  it  must  be  obserred,  though  the 
deaceodaiita  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
pi>ldee,the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  soch,  have 
tln»  against  them ;  and  in  tliis  sense  the  descend- 
no  of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  would 
■aaiif  OsMaTceUi  united  to  defend  thehr  enp- 
PNed  pitnMBl  rights  to  Uie  inheritanoe  of  the  soaa 
tffieediaea  against  the  claims  of  the  gens;  for  the 
bwof  the  Twelve  Tables  save  tbe  inheritance  of  a 
^^Ktean  odIj,  who  died  intestate  and  withmt 
■in,  to  his  patron,  and  not  tbe  inheritance  of  tbe 
■m  (if  1  freedmao.  The  question  mif^t  be  this : 
*Mhcr  the  tew,  in  the  ease  siqqxised,  gave  ^ 
'■oeditti  to  tbe  gees  as  having  a  right  paramoont 
■o  tbe  patTonal  right.  It  may  be  that  tbe  Marcelli, 
3)  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  snp- 
Pwd  to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  tbey 
exiBtad  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  tboee  of  tbe 
Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  pie- 
iKnMaTceai  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  bet 
u  ftfnmi,  may  be  doobted. 
If  i>  generally  eaM  or  supposed  that  the  bereditas 
came  to  a  gens  was  divided  amtmg  Uie  gen- 
ua, which  must  mean  the  heads  of  fammas.  This 
n^be  so ;  at  least,  we  must  conceiTe  that  the 
■^e^Ua,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  berai  a 
KK&todiemsnibeisftftbegeils:  CsMriasaid* 
n  ha*e  been  dqtrircd  at  bis  gentOitia  beraditatea. 

Id  deterauning  that  the  ptopaty  of  intestates 
AobU  idtintately  b^g  to  tbe  gens,  tbe  law  of  the 
1  son  T^des  was  only  providing  fiir  a  case  which, 
JBwwy  mfliied  coontiy,  is  provided  for  posi- 
tnelaw;  that  ia,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
*°a  "bo  dies  witboDt  hanng  diivoaed  of  tt,or  leaving 
am  whom  the  law  reoanises  as  entUled  to  it 
^gans  had  thus  a  ntaUon  to  the  gentiles  sbn- 
ytsthatuMdi  anbsista  in  modem  states  between 
1.  (Da  Oafc,  L,  ».>-«.  (StwtMk,  JiL,  1.) 


the  sovereign  power  and  peraons  dying  intestate 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  in 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens 
wss  prcAably  not  determined  by  lav  ;  and  as  the 
gene  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  to 
the  cc«nmnnit]r  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  origmally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  geas  st 
«tcA,  and  were  oommon  property.  The  gens  most 
have  had  some  common  property,  simA  as  sao^a, 
<kc.  It  would  be  no  difficult  bansition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  tbe  gens  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  distribute  among  the 
members,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  tbe 
ftmiliaB  inoluded  in  a  gens  wera  raduoed  to  a  small 
nnmbn'. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (aoers  gemtXiie) 
which  bdonged  to  a  graa,  to  the  obsemnoe  «f 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gena,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  tiiey  were  men^Mrs  by  birth,  adi^ 
tion,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  fieed  from  tbe 
obsoranoa  of  soch  aaeia,  and  lost  tbe  prinleeBa 
oonnectad  with  his  gentile  righta,  when  be  lost  bis 
gens»  that  ia,  when  he  waa  adn^ted,  adopted,  or 
even  emandpated;  lor  adrogioion,  adcqition,  and 
emancipation  were  aecmnpanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  tbe  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an- 
other of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  tbe  gens  was 
Btin  retained ;  and  i^n  a  son  waa  ooiaaoipatedf 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adofi  the  definition  of 
Sc«?ola,  tbe  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rigbts,  thoagfa  they  were  slso  freed  from 
the  gentile  botdeos  (asers}.  In  the  case  of  ad<qH 
tion  and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  ftniflia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  tbe  rights  of  thst  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  oajHtis  diminatio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rigfits,  to- 
gether vrith  the  ri^ts  of  agnation.  Tbe  gentile 
rights  were,  in  frwt,  implied  in  tbe  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  CtuiBequently,  ha 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  tbe  rMits 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrc^tion,  the  ad- 
rogated poaon  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "saera  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  ^ooymous.  Thus,  in  audi  case,  adro- 
gation on  the  part  erf*  the  adopted  latiier,  oorrespcHMl- 
ed  to  detertatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga* 
ted  son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  tbe 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.'  it  was  the  daty  of  the  ponttfices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  ^ntile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.*  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peetdiar  [dace  (MeeUm)  finr  the 
ebration  of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which  ware  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  harden  on  the  members  of 
a  gena  om  ncA.  Tbe  »acn  private  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  kinds  of 
saora  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

Accmding  to  the  traditioDal  aocoonts  of  the  old 
Roman  oonatiti^on,  the  gratea  wera  snbdivisionB 
of  tbe  curiK  analogous  to  tbe  ouris,  which  were 
snbdivisims  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curim,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  snd  three  hundred  in  tbe  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  ttiis 
original  distribotion  of  tta  population  into  tribes, 
cunn,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessaiy  kinship  smong  those  ftmiliee  which  bekini^ 
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to  a  fens,  mom  than  amoiif  tbom  ftmnes 
wbieb  beloDged  to  one  com. 

Wa  know  nothinx  biMorieaUy  of  the  orgsaintKHi 
of  vMl  Mcietjr,  tmt  we  know  ihat  many  oew  poUU- 
eal  bodiea  have  been  omniied  out 'of  tiw  materitli 
vlakniag  pcditieal  bodin.  It  is  meleM  to  ooueo- 
tare  what  waa  the  oiighial  oifankatioa  of  the  Ro- 
mas atate.  We  moat  take  the  traditkm  aa  it  haa 
come  down  to  ua.  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familue 
related  by  Wood  were  fotmed  into  gentea,  that 
theee  geoiea  were  ibnned  into  etnuB,  that  theae  eo- 
via  were  fimaed  ioto  tribea.  Snoh  n  tndilioii 
woald  ooatun  ita  own  roAitatkm,  for  it  tavolTea  the 
Botkn  of  Oe  oonatmelion  of  n  boc^pcriitie  l^the 
aggregation  of  lamiliee  into  nnitiea,  and  by  fiutfaer 
oombtosliona  of  these  new  nnitiee.  The  tradition 
ia  of  three  fhndamental  parte  (in  wbaterer  raaaDer 
fonned),  and  of  the  diriaimia  of  them  into  aoMtDer 
puta.  The  aroalleat  piriitieal  diTiaion  is  gena.  No 
ftrthar  dirWon  1»  wnAt,  mi  thna,  ae  neeearity, 
when  w«  eome  to  eonaider  the  eomponent  parte  of 
graa,  we  eome  to  eonaider  the  individnale  oom- 
prieed  in  H.  Aoeording  to  the  fimdameotal  prinoi- 
idee  of  Roman  law,  the  indiTidnala  arrange  Uiea- 
aeivaa  into  familie  nnder  their  re^fective  patrea- 
&mUiB.  It  foUowi,  that  if  the  diatrUiutton  of  the 
pao^  waa  eAhotad  bgr  t  dJhriaioo  of  the  larger  into 
amaller  parte,  there  eonM  he  no  neeeaaary  km  among 
the  fhniiliv  dT  a  gens ;  for  kinahip  among  all  ttie 
membere  of  a  gene  coold  only  be  eObcted  by  eeleet- 
ing  kindred  (hmilic,  and  forming  them  into  a  gene. 
If  tbe  gene  was  the  reeult  of  anbdiTiaion,  the  kbi- 
ahv  of  the  original  membere  of  sndi  gena,  when- 
ever it  ezieted,  moat  hnve  been  neddentaiL 

There  la  no  proof  that  the  Romans  eonsMered 
that  there  waa  lanriiip  among  the  Ihmllia  originally 
included  in  a  gene.  Yet  ae  kinship  wae  evidenoe 
of  the  rights  <n  agnatio,  and,  conseqoently,  of  gen- 
tUe  rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitie  dfanmn- 
tio,  it  is  eaey  to  see  how  Uiat  which  wae  evidenoe 
of  Uiie  righte  of  agnatio,  and,  oonaeqnMitty,  of  gen- 
tile righta,  might  be  Tiewed  as  part  of  the  de&nukni 
dfgeittQia,  and  be  eo  extended  ae  to  oomprehend  a 
eoppoaed  kinship  among  the  fniginal  membere  of 
the  geoB.  The  woid  gent  HaeV  would  aleo  fiivonr 
anch  a  enppomtion,  eq>eeially  ae  the  word  gemu 
eeeme  to  bis  often  need  in  the  eame  eenae.*  This 
uotion  of  kin^p  appears  aleo  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  m«nbere  of  the' gens  being  distin- 
gnlahed  by  a  common  name,  aa  ComeUa,  Julia,  Ae. 
Bnt  many  oiramietancea  beeidee  that  at  a  cwmmon 
origm  may  have  given  a  oommon  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles; and,  indeed,  there  eeeme  nothing  UMTB  sbiuge 
in  an  the  gentiles  having  a  oommoo  name,  than 
there  beiiwa  common  name  te  aU  the  memboa  of 
S  emiB  and  a  tribe. 

Aa  tike  gentee  wen  aobdMriona  of  the  ftree 
dent  tribea,  tike  popnloa  (te  the  ancient  eeeee)  akme 
had  gentea,  eo  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  aynonymone ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  patrieii  etmetantly  mited.  Tet 
It  appears,  as  in  the  case  abeady  cited,  that  emne 
gentee  contained  plebeian  AmiliK,  which  it  ia  co»- 
Jeetmed  had  their  origin  in  merrtagea  between  pe- 
tridsna  and  pMidnns  before  there  waa  conmAfun 
between  them.  When  the  lex  wae  carried  which 
estaUiihed  connnbiam  between  tbe  pleba  and  the 
patres,  H  wae  allied  tliat  this  meaanre  woidd  eon- 
fbond  the  gentile  rights  (.^Hre  JvnltiHn*).  BeAre 
tUe  commbinm  exieted,  if  a  gentflie  manriod  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilia,  ft  Allowed  that  the  obildreD  eoold 
not  be  gentUee ;  yet  they  might,  retain  the  gentUe 
name,  and  thna,  in  a  aeaae,  tike  tanSy  mi^  be 
gentile  witikoot  the  geatae  prMlngeai 


riagee  woidd,  in  eftct,  introdnce  ooafadoo ;  and  it 
doee  not  appear  liow  this  wonht  be  iacRaeed  fay 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
womaa  notgentiUs,  the  legal  character  of  eonnobi- 
om ;  the  eflhet  of  the  lenl  change  was  to  give  the 
dddren  the  gentilitaa  ^  their  father.  It  le  aome- 
timee  eaid  that  the  eflhcl  of  thia  kx  was  to  give 
the  geotie  rtglits  to  the  plebe,  which  ie  an  abeordi- 
ty;  for,  acoi^ing  to  the  expression  of  Livy,>  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  prindple  of  Rooun  law, 
"patrem  seqnnntnr  Kberi,"  and  tbe  diildreo  of  a 
plebMan  man  oooU  only  he  plebeian.  Before  tbe 
paaainff  of  ihw  lei;  it  may  be  Infened,  that  if  a  pa- 
trician woman  marriad  «at  of  bar  gnna  (e  gente,  e 
patrflme  enapett),  it  was  no  marriage  at  ah,  and  that 
the  children  of  woh  Durriafe  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  ftther,  and,  it  •eenoe  a  neeeaaaiy  oenae- 
qnenoe,  not  Roman  citixena.  The  eCeet  wooM  be 
the  same,  acoording  to  tbe  strict  principtes  of  Ro- 
man law,  if  a  piBbeian  mvried  a  patridaa  wnnaa 
before  there  wae  eoannUan  between  them ;  for  if 
there  wae  no  emmnbiBiik,  tiiere  was  no  kgal  vm- 
riage,  and  the  oO^xing  wen  net  dtiieaa,  wbkh  ii 
the  thing  ooaaqilaued  trf'by  CaanleiDa.*  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  sndi  marriana  wiB  *'^«f»nt  far 
plebeian  fomiliB  being  oontained  in  patrieiui  aeates, 
adeas  we  suppose  tliat  when  tbe  nfldnn  «r  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  weaaaa  took  Ae  mow  of 
the  fotikW,  and  followed  the  condition  of  tbe  moOer, 
they  wen  in  sooie  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  et 
plaki,  considered  aa  eittaena  and  jdebeiaaa.  Bnt  if 
this  be  so,  viiiat  wooU  be  the  atatns  of  the  dddra 
of  a  patrician  woman  bf  a  niebeiaa  man  t 

Niebohr  aaaamea  that  me  menbme  of  the  gea> 
fgentilee)  were  bound  to  aaaiat  their  todigmt  tA- 
Iowa  in  bearing  extraordinaiy  bnrdras ;  bnt  this  as- 
sertion is  foonded  oa  the  inleipretatiaa  gmo  to  tbe 
worda  ro^  yivei  irpoa^&imf  of  Dionyaios,*  wliieh 
have  a  simpler  and  skoie  obvfons  meanu^  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  m  the  nawmijiliiiii  of 
Niebohr,  aa  foonded  <m  the  passage  aboive  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  paaaages,  it  cannot  be  otmaid- 
ered  as  a  thing  demonstmted. 

A  hundred  new  members  wne  added  to  the  sea- 
ate  by  tbe  tint  Tarqnin.  Ilieee  were  the  icpre- 
seotatives  of  the  Lnoerea,  tbe  third  and  tnf»ier 
try>e,  which  ie  indicated  by  tbe  geotee  of  thie  tifte 
being  called  Xtinorea  by  way  of  being  diatingntsbed 
ftmn  the  older  gentea,  M^orea,  of  tbe  Ramnes  and 
Tities,  a  diBtinotfaa  which  appears  to  bave  bees 
mora  than  nomtaal.  <  Kid.  SairAns.)  See  the  oe- 
rioos  letter  of  Cicero  to  Pntne.* 

If  tiie  gentee  were  ench  sahdividons  (rf*  a  eniia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  a^ed  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  tntrodnoed  among  tbe  coric, 
feet  this  tmdoobted^  took  plaoe.  TdUos  Hosttbns 
inooiporated  the  Jnlil,  Ssrvilii,  and  etben  among 
the  Mrieii,  end,  eonseqoently,  amon|f  tim  cnriw. 
The  Claodii  were  a  SaUne  gnis,  who,  it  was  eaid,' 
were  received  among  tbe  patrieii  after  the  banish- 
moot  trf  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Ooettling)  >t- 
tempts  to  remove  this  difficult  by  .aaanmiog',  ac- 
cording to  his  inteqnelaUon  oS  Dionyaans,*  a  divie- 
ion  rf  the  enriainte  tea  deanoM^  and  by  the  farther 
aasmnption  of  an  indefinfto  nnmber  of  gentea  in 
eaoh  decnria.  Consistently  wifa  this,  be  assomes 
a  kindnp  among  the  members  of  the  eame  gene, 
aooording  to  wmch  hypotheoia  the  aeveial  paxien- 
fomifo  of  anch  gene  mnet  have  desoeoded,  or 
dahned  dMeent,  fiom  a  iTrmarkmn  atkceator.  Thaa 
the  geateewunld  bettothingmen  tfan  aggiegatoe 
of  kindred  fandiea;  and  it  moat  have  beenooBtriTedr 
in  ^  dMain  into  deomim,  that  aJI  Oe 

■ambaw  of  a  gaas  <lhBa  nadatatood)  nasi  faave 
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beat imIoM in Ae aune deonia.  BBttttamime 
a  DoUung  more  iban  to  say  that  the  ptditkU 
■]F«em  WH  mmed  by  begianiag  vith  aggragatioM 
oTftnubn;  for  if  tbe  ultjonte  political  diviaioD, 
Ibe  iteam,  wn  to  oonsist  <tf  agsregstea  of  geotes 
(dius  oiHlerBtood),  such  arrangement  oonld  only  be 
tSeOei  bj  nukiiig  aggregation  ot  familieB  tbe  basis 
at  Ute  politial  gywiean,  and  then  aaoending  from 
them  u>  dectme,  from  decaris  to  cuiiK,  and  from 
CDnstQtobea;  a  prooeeding  whicb  is  inconsistent 
iriib  iviag  that  the  enriM  wan  Bobdivided  into  de- 
tam,  kt  wm  mode  of  exiveasioo  implies  that  ths 
eaim  wen  fanned  before  ibe  decuriae.  But  tbe  in- 
troduetim  of  new  grates  is  c<HiceiTaUe  even  on  the 
hjpotbeM  of  tbe  gens  being  a  mere  piditioal  diria- 
ioD.  If  the  Bomber  was  originally  limited,  to  is  per- 
feeilT' cooaiateat  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
MsMiwiiiis,  wkioti  was  alwiqn  in  a  atate  of  pro- 
pnnn  itofs,  to  soHNMe  that  the  atrict  rale  of 
imitatioQ  wig  soon  negleoted.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
n*  iMTodaeed,  it  most  have  been  assimilated  to 
thetddgentssbjbaTingaai&tinctivename;  andifa 
umber  offor«gnerB  were  admitted  as  a  geDe,itis 
onoeinUe  that  tbey  would  lake  the  name  of  some 
diriii|QiriMd  pmon  agoBimg  them,  irtio  mi^t  be 
tbekead  af  «  AaaOy  conaMing  of  many  braDches, 
ndtTithKamaenHis body <tf retainers.  Andthis 
B  tte  brtter  tradition  as  to  the  patriciaD  Clandii, 
^  came  to  Rome  with  Atu  Claudius,  their  head 
{gmit  frtictft\  after  the  eqMdsion  of  tbe  kings, 
ud«(re«H)ptBted  (eo-0pwO  tbe  patrea  among 
UiBiilnea;  which  is  the  same  tting  as  a«ying  that 
lUmnitntiBg  body  was.  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gnt'  Aecsidiiig  to  the  tradition,  Attn  Clandins 
leodnd  ■  tnot  of  land  for  bis  dtenta  on  the  Anio, 
ud  ■  pieeeaf  boiying-ground,  under  tbe  Captt«^  was 
gtrea  lo  Ub  the  stale  (puUiee).  Acetnding  to 
Ike  ■iftnl  eoostitution  of  a  geos,  the  posseesioa 
rf  a  WBBMtt  bwying-place,  aod  the  gentile  li^t 
to  iotaBMnt  thenin,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 
Men.* 

Itbpnbahfethat  erenin  the  tinw  of  Cioero  the 
DOtioB  t>(  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  iU  an- 
«Mood ;  and  etiU  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
pi  ia  lbs  coDBtitDtira,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
■Vriaeient  ncee,  the  traces  of  the  ins  geotiliti- 
Bn  mn  aeai^  effiKed.  Thus  we  find  that  tbe 
*n>li  geoa  and  ftmilia  are  used  iodifibrmth^  by 
hier  writen,  thoogh  Lity  ear^lly  diilingninhns 
tkm.  Tbe  "  Mer  FUny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
lilic  teulic ;  Ifaerobius  of  the  sacra  famDia  Clau- 
M>,  Jhiflig,  Jnli»,  Conielis ;  and  an  aooient  in- 
■cqpioa  meations  an  ^ditous  and  a  Saoerdos  Ser- 
fiailic,  though  those  were  all  well-known  ao- 
ni  featea,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
aofBsge  of  ^  frfder  writen,  would  oertainly  have 
^  called  sacra  nntilitia."* 

fa  tbe  lime  of  Gains  (the  age  of  the  Antoninea), 
the  ju  gentUitium  had  entiroy  fallen  into  disuse.* 
Tlsi  ta  ancient  inatitotion,  which  formed  an  in- 
%ii  part  of  the  old  oonstitntion,  and  was  knig 
■w  together  by  die  eooaarratiTC  power  of  reti^oDs 
"Ml  gndi^y  loot  its  primitire  ehaiaoter  in  the 
tim^  rticfa  dronmstaocea  impressed  on  tbe  form 
It    Rooian  state,  and  was  finally  eztingaiahed. 

^le  word  Qeaa  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
fijfrli  bjr  tbe  word  Ifoose,  a  term  which  has  here 
^  popoaatf  D^ected,  as  U  is  not  necessaiy, 
M  eia  only  lead  to  miaooiMieptioD. 

Ihe  BBbjeet  of  the  tens  is  diaciiaaed  with  great 
•«MBs  lioi^  fav  Midbnbr*  aod  by  MaUea.* 

He  Tim  of  Ooanliiig  are  ooatoined  in  hie  6m- 


ttvigmr,  zdviAnft,  a.,  ass.)-*, 


cJtiekUitrS»m.SUntneifaMtung,BaiBtl94A.  Ses 
also  Saviny,  Zeiuchrift,  il,  p.  SSO,  An.,  and  Untev- 
htteier,  Zti^ekriftt  ▼.,  p.  119. 

•GENTIA'NA  iytimeva).  Gentian,  or  Bitter- 
wort,  deriving  its  name  frran  Gentins,  a  king  of 
myiinim,  who  first  discorered  its  properties,  AU 
the  {danta  of  the  family  (tf  Gmtiooacea  are  most  aa&- 
fill  in  medicine,  on  account  of  tbe  pore,  intense  bitter 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  tbe  beet 
kind  of  (Gentian  was  <rirtaiaed  from  DlTiicnm.  It 
was  fiamd  atoo  in  abundaiioe  at  Uie  foot  of  tbe  Alpa^ 
in  moist  grounds.*  According  to  madam  botanical 
writen,  Uie  gentianaceons  pliuats  are  found  chi^ 
in  mountainous  sitoatioos,  "  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  aod  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  dioit  sonuners  of  such  regions,  and, 
aitboogh  fixed  dani«  wintwr  in  places  intensdy 
cold,  yet  are  80  weU  pre^iBred  to  renat  it  bjr  tfao 
wamth  of  their  sammer,  aitd  ao  mnoh  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  ^em,  as  to  sufEfer  no  itgury." 
The  ywrTuofa  of  Diosoorides  is  tbe  GmiiaMa  hUttL. 
Such,  at  least,  is  tbe  opinion  of  ^  the  eariier  com- 
mentators, and  which  is  adi^ited  by  Adama,  thoo^ 
Sprengel  mnains  imdeoided.' 

GENTILES.  (rid.Osira.) 

GENTI'LITAS.   (Fid.  Oaaa) 

GEOlfOROI  {ytap&^iy  Doric  ro^t^)  is  the 
name  irf  the  second  of  tbe  three  dassee  mto  which 
Thesens  is  said  to  have  dirided  the  inhabitants  of 
AUica.*  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  Agpowyof,  ndnded  from  tbe  neat  civil  and 
priestly  ^eea.  irtiieh  beltmged  exdnaiTely  to  the 
enpatnds,  ao  that  there  was  a  grnit  distinctkm  be- 
tween tiie  first  and  the  two  inferior  clsssea.  We 
posse  an,  howerer,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  pei>- 
ticolars  respecting  the  rdation  in  which  the  yta^ 
poi  stood  to  the  two  other  dasses.  The  name  may 
either  signify  ind^ieodent  land-ownera,  or  peasants 
wlio  cuIiiTatod  ihe  landB  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yttt/idpai  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writen  been 
tbongiit  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenanta.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  a(- 
ftin  in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  maimer  in  viaA 
the  name  ytu{t&^  was  tised  in  other  Greek  statesi 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  claas  consisted  of  thelafc- 
ter  only ,  there  were,  aodonbtedlr,  amcmg  them  a 
oonaiderabte  number  of  A«emeQ,  who  cnltivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  tfaeir  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  tiS  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distioctioos  between  the  yeiM&- 
poi  and  the  dnfump^:  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  or> 
gioally,  that  they  gndually  vanished.  This  woold 
aecoont  Ibr  the  fiut  tiitt  Dionysins*  only  mentiofw 
two  classes  oi  Attieans;  one  conespoi^ia^  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  tbe  plebeians.* 

In  Sainos  the  name  ytufiSpoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  oonsistuig  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.^  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  ya^tSpoi  or  yt^^poi,  in  opj/o^ 
tion  to  ttw  ^fut-* 

GEPHnBA.    {Vid.  Baniai.) 

•GERA'NIUM  lyipaviov),  the  (Seraniuffl.  "The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  compMed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  Icng 
conical  beak."  Fr<xn  the  resemblance  which  this 


I.  (PUa.,H.  N.,  7.— Dio«wr.,  iil,  t^-U^  Ig^ 
Aidam,  Aapni.,  ■.  w.y-i,  <A4uu,  1.  c.)— S.  (Pint.,  TW,  M. 
— FoUa&^ia.,  »ia,  J11.K4>  (tinMS,  Oiamu.,  j  rjjfm- 
MipiH^^S^mt^mi^  r.,  ms.  ia.,  8+-*.  (lifal- 
WjSTHlM.  sf  Otmm,  H.,  pn4.— Widhwwth,  BMn.  iJta^ 
dituMk.,  t.,  1,  p.  m,  ftc^-nuner,  Brtntoi,  *o.,  p.  I»'--Tt»- 
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hetk  beus  to  tliftt  of  s  omne  (ylpopoc)  mam  Uie 
MDM  of  the  order.  The  first  speciea  of  DioBcoridea 
the  Gcrmtiim  taienMnm.  Sibtborp  finnd  thii  in 
Crete,  oocuning  very  freqaentl;  unong  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  aJao  in  Arcadia.  The  aeoond  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Baobin,  the  Ge- 
Ttmuat  ntvMd^atiiim;  but  Sprragel,  at  Adams  re- 
mariLB,  is  nniecided  between  it  and  the  Broiium 
muUaduida.*  Mm  states*  that  the  Oennbun  waa 
oalled  bf  wona  wttiors  Myrrkis,  by  others  Styrtit. 
In  tiiis,  aeeordiiw  to  7^*  he  is  altogetber  wrong, 
the  Myrrhu  of  DioBOOrideB  being  a  very  different 
pbnt.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  accooot  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
^Mcies  is,  according  to  Billerbeck,  the  G.  moicXa- 
Aim,  called  also  Cirauarum  motehatam.  The  mod- 
em Greeks  eaH  it  /looKoXdxavm.  Sibtborp  Ibood  it 
in  Argolis.* 

*GER'ANOS(r^paMr),  theCnne,  or  jlnlm  Gnu, 
L.  The  Batnral  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  iElian.  Ho- 
mer allodes  to  tbe  aotimiinl  migration  of  cranes  in 
tta  third  bode  of  the  Diad;  Op^  mixes  togetb- 
er  tiie  drBtunstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migratioos.*  "  Tbe  Cranes,"  observes  Griffith, 
**  though  aborigine4.of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  uid  advance  toimds  those  of  the 
Soutii.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Atnb  of  Se^kiA  and  Biriw  of 
As  th^  were  aceuatomed  to  ali^t  in  large 
flocks  in  Tttenaty,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
ooontty  die  f^itere  tf  tlu  Cnmt*.  Tbetr  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  oQittiog  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Oreades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  mnd  all  northern  Europe,  come 
in  the  auiomnal  seaaoa,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  tbe  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North."  A  want  of  acquainlanoe-  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  ownmeotators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  ous  pf  his 
odea,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  oiber 
climes  ss  oneof  Ute  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  tbe  departure  of  the 
Urd  6rom  Its  home,  wheiess,  in  ftet,  Uie  retnm  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  tbe  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  oommencement  of  spring;  tbey  prefer  the 
BUmmer  of  tbe  North,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appeara  toagroewith  tiiem  best  The 
olamorouB  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  inanal  mi- 
llions is  often  allnded  to  the  ancient  poeta. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
TirgiHias  the  fbUowing : 

"  Quales  ntS  mthibiu  atrit 
Strynumia  iaiit  tigna  jruet,  atmu  athera  tnvtutM 
Cum  ttmitUffugiuntgue  Notot  aamore  teeundo." 

The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmosidieric  tempera- 
ture. Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
lain.  More  noisy  elamoqra  annouDoe  the  coming 
ten^leBt ;  a  stea^  and  elevated  flight  in  Uie  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  stoim. : 
Heooe  Tirgil,'  in  speaking  (tf  the  coming  tempest, 
obeerrest 

"  lUuiK  turgeniem,  vallihu  imtt 
Aeruefagere  gruet." 


1.  (Dkwcor.,  iii.,  ISl.— Adams,  Amond.,  i.  t.)— S.  (H.  N., 
xxn»  II.)— 3.  (ad  PIU.,  1.  o.)— 4.  (BUlartMok,  Flon  C1mmo>, 
»  l?9.V-6.  (Hoou.  n.,  I,  l.-Omnn,  BaL,  i.,  flW.~A<Uw, 

&p«d,  1.  T.)-6.  (o«t,  1,  »4-»ir^ 


The  fledi  o(  the  yonng  is  ddieate ;  it  used  t«  eon- 
sfitnte  one  of  tho  diBhes  at  the  bauqueta  of  Rodw, 
and  was  toU  in  the  mariteta  of  that  city.  Tbe 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  pbiloBo. 
pher  Leonicus  Thomcus,  aocoiding  to  Piohu.  Jo* 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  Ibrty  years.*** 

GERMA-NI.   (Vid.  CoQitATi.) 

GEROU'SIA  (yepottoia).  In  connexion  wUh  tlm 
snbjeotiitis  proposed  to  givea  generdnewof  the 
Spartan  oonstitiiUon,  and  to  oquia  the  fhnetioni  ef 
its  l^islative  and  administrative  elements.  In  tbe 
later  ages  of  Spartan  htstory,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
iaeat  of  these  was  the  eoU^  <^  the  five  ephon ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  qdioralty  is  given  in  a 
sqtarate  article  {vid.  Eraoii),  we  shall  coofiae  our 
ioqniiries  to  tbe  kings,  the  yipovrtt  or  coancillon, 
and  the  iKKX^ia,  or  assenduy  of  Spartan  freemeD. 

I.  Tie  Kingt.  The  kin^y  buUkhI^  of  Spaitt 
waa,  as  it  is  weQ  knovrn,  coeval  vrith  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the.Peloponneeas,  and  ctn- 
fined  to  tiie  descendsnts  of  Aiistodemna,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  lead^  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  lesendt  the  cowpMBt  of  Lac(Miii  w» 
achieved.  Tonim  were  bora  twin  sons,  Eorystlie- 
nea  and  I^odea ;  and  flmn  this  cause  arose  tbe 
diarchy,  or  di'rided  royalty,  the  sovereignt;  beiDg 
always  shared  by  the  rqnesentatives  of  the  twir 
families  which  daimed  deeoent  from  them  :*  ibe 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  howeTer,  gmt- 
ed  to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  AgiadB,is 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eorypontides,  fnm 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  Imtben^  | 
Such  was  the  national  legend ;  bot,aBife  reaJtkit 
tbe  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procned  ftv 
the  srrangement  of  the  diardiy,*  we  may  eooclode 
that  it  was  not  altogetiia  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  piriicy  and  design ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  mqnb- 
able  that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  Ibemsdves 
of  an  c^rtunity  to  weaken  the  royal  anthor^  by 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tion^ heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  periiaps,  irom  this  circumstance         Aat  they 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  eojoyed  a  certain 
religions  respect.*  The  honouis  paid  to  tliem  were, 
however,  of  a  simile  and  heroio  character,  such  as 
a  Spdrtau  might  give  without  derogating  from  bis 
own  d^ity  or  fbrgetting  bis  self-reject.  Thos 
we  are  told  that  tbe  kings  united  the  dmrvcter  of 
priest  and  Jcing,  the  prieslhoods  'of  Zens  Uianius* 
and  the  Lacedemonian  Zens  being  filled  by  them; 
and  that,  inAeir  capaeiv  of  national  higb-^ieetB, 
they  i^iated  ti|  oil  the  pnldic  aaerifioes  oflfered  m 
behalf  of  the  state.*  Moreover,  tbey  were  amply 
provided  with  tbsvmeans  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality'  ;  for  this  parpose,  pnUic  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  prariKcial  sutqects,  and  certain  per- 
qui^es  betooged  to  tl\em  whenever  any  animal  waa 
slain  In  saofifice.  Besides  thia,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  paymeints  in  kiikd  {iraauv  rChf  ovQm 
t&kov  x'o^km'),  that  Dhey  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  wh><di,  they 
received,  twice  a  month|  fnun  the  state,  an  Ip^iov 
reKOw,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  ApoUo,  ud 
then  served  np  at  the  foyol  table.   Wbeaerer,  nlao, 
any  of  the  citizenB  made;  a  public  Bsorifioe  to  the 
gods,  tbe  kings  were  invitwd  to  tbe  jbaat,  and  hon- 
oured above  the  other  guests :  a  dndttoportioa  of 
food  was  ^ven  to  them,  and  they  coouienoed  the 
libations  to  the  gods.'  All  these  diatinoiiona  an  of 
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idD|i(e  ud  utiqaated  character,  and,  80  &r  as  tbej 
ID,  prora  tliat  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
tiualioB  of  tbe  beroio  or  Homeric.  The  distino- 
ttOH  ud  priTOegBs  graiited  to  the  lung  as  eam- 
■aateoTtiMftnes  uwar,  lead  to  tbe  same  eoo* 
drawo.  These  were  greater  than  he  mijoyed  at 
houe.  He  was  gaarded  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
on,  and  bis  table  was  maintained  at  the  pablic  ex- 
jaae:  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
It  muj  Tictinis  as  be  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
afwhichiraebiBpervuBitea;  ud  be  was  assisted 
br  so  nuay  subordinate  offlceiB,  that  he  had  nothing 
(iKtodosieeptto  act  as  priest  and  atrategus.* 

Tbe  aocesnon  and  deoiise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  maiked  by  obserrancea  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.' Tbe  lamer  erent  was  signalized  by  a  remis- 
wa  of  afl  debts  doe  from  ptivate  individuals  to  tbe 
iiaieortfcskiiig;  and  on  the  death  ot  a  king,  Uie 
finenl  solenaities  were  eddnated  hgr  the  whole 
conusnsi^.  There  was  a  general  mootniog  for  ten 
itjt,  daring  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed, bonenen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidiop,  aod  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
fiDciale,  was  otiigfii  to  coioe  from  all  psrta  of  die 
teamy  to  the  oity,  where,  iriOi  tbe  Spartans  and 
Beioi^  lad  their  mvas,  to  tbe  nnndter  of  many 
itnusaadB,  they  made  kmd  lamentations,  and  pro* 
daoaed  tbe  virtues  of  tbe  deceased  king  as  aopeii- 
or  to  tboM  of  alibis  predecessors.* 

Id  nmiiariwni  with  their  digni^  and  honours,  tbe 
eoaainaioBal  powers  of  the  kings  were  vety  lunit- 
ed.  Iabc^tMtycanBeaToelybesaidtoha▼epos- 
ttved  lajr ;  far,  tboo^  they  inresided  over  tbe  conn- 
eti  of  jipnrtf  as  Apxayerat,  or  prineipa  wtuUiu, 
and  Ltie  bog  (tf  the  elder  bouse  probably  had  a  cast- 
iDg  rote  (a  soppoeitioa  which  Dr.  Utirlwall  thinks 
n»7  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
TodMi^  ri.,  57,  and  Thnt^dides,  i.,  20),  still  the 
KHce  of  cadi  eoonted  ibr  no  more  ^an  that  of  any 
otbK  mator:  what  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
fbed  and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  coundUors 
«ho  were  most  nearly  related  to  thnn,  and  there- 
in of  a  Heiacleid  family.  Still  the  kin^  bad  some 
■Dtpntant  prerogatives ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
nil  other  magntrates,  the  right  of  addressing  tbe 
pnMimwemMy ;  besides  tbis,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
QMSt  of  dieir  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
ill  cases  of  haresses  claimed  by  different  parties : 
1  haaioa  ibrmerly  exercised  by  the  kings  tt  Athens, 
to  ifterwaid  transferred  to  the  arcbon  eponymus.* 
The;  il»  appointed  the  foor  "  PyUiians,"  whose 
Aft  it  wu  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
>t  wlphl  Adoptions  also  todc  place  in  their  prea- 
we,  and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
vah  ibe  maintenance  of  tbe  patdic  roads ;  probably 
B  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  snperintendents 
^  the  iDterDOurse  with  foreign  nations.*  In  foreign 
i^in,  indeed,  their  {N-erogatives  were  constdera- 
Ht:  iboa  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan rorcea,  and  had  tbe  privilege  of  nominating  from 
tOMg  the  eittaens  persons  to  act  as  "  proxeni,"  or 
P^teOtHV  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
^pirta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war ;  for 
ifiv  ibej  had  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
"wunnand  of  troops,  their  authority  became  uu- 
■■Bited  They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
ietpueh  ambassadors  to  coDect  money,  and  refer 
'•tm  wbo  applied  to  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
Fopn  officers  appointed  fbr  that  parpcae.*  Two 
f^art,  indeed,  accompanied  tbe  Uiiga  on  tbeir  ex- 
peduiooi,  bat  thoae  ma^stratea  bad  no  aothority 
toistoftiewithtliekiapi'opentlons:  tbeyaiii^ 
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watched  over  Uie  proceedings  of  the  army.*  Mon^ 
over,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  ua 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  tbeir  conduct  as 
generals,*  and  more  especially  after  tbe  increase  of 
the  ephwal  aathwity.  Their  military  power,  also, 
was  not  connected  wiUi  any  political  functions,  for 
tbe  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communioatinc 
with  the  authorities  at  home.'  In  former  times  thii 
two  kings  bad  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  conaeqaenca 
passed,  that  for  the  fittnre  me  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  omnmand  of  tbe  army  on  foreign 
eneditions.* 

II.  The  yipovata,  or  Attembly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  pmXi,  m  deouicrat- 
ical  ooondl  was  an  elemebt  of  most  Ionian  const^ 
tntions. 

Tbe  ytpofMiia  <x  ytpov'ia  at  Sparta  included  tho 
two  kings,  its  presidents,^  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members ;  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
tbe  divisions  of  the- Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  uto  three  tribes :  tbe 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  tba  Pampbyli,  wbenoe 
ttw  Dorians  are  called  rpix&Uet,  or  thrice  divided.* 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
tiiai,  also  called  ^parpitu,'  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  muposea,  irre> 
spective  of  any  such  connexion.  The  olw  were^ 
like  tbe  yipovns,  thirty  In  number,  so  that  eadi  olw 
Was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  biforenoe 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obse  at  leaift 
of  tbe  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  tbe  council  till  he  was,  sixty  years  of  age,' 
and  tbe  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  prize 
of  virtue,*  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  dia- 
tingtiisbed  character  and  station  (xoAoi  ku/o^oi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
foshioDed  Bunplioity.  Tbe  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  tbe  assembly  ofi 
electors;*  tbe  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac* 
damations,  which  varied  in  intensity  according  tA 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wore 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  buildiur,  who  c<HJld  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  conld  not  teU  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  '  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  competi- 
tors for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  judgment,'*  probably  always  fr<»n  tbe  i>6a,  to 
which  tbe  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had  • 
bcdonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life,  and  there- 
fore only  one  Tacan<^  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  bap- 
pen  at  a  time,  the  attention  or  the  whole  state  would 
be  fixed  on  tbe  dioioe  of  tbe  electors.  Tbe  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  repntation  and 
tbe  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  aad  moderation.  But 
tbe  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle" tells  us  that  the  membera  of  tbe  ytpawla  re* 
eeived  bribes,  and  Ireqoently  diowed  partiality  in 
thur  decisi(Hia. 
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The  fiuetfoiis  of  the  coanciDon  were  puHj  te- 
IfteritiTe,  psitlj  judicial,  ind  part^  encotiTe.  In 
the  diselMrge  of  tbe  fine  tbej  {mpared  meMoras 

and  passed  prc^iniinary  decrees,'  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  popular  BssemUy,  ao  that  the  impor- 
tant  privilege  of  ioitiating  all  changes  in  tbe  govem- 
ment  or  laws  was  Tested  in  them.  Aa  a  criminal 
court  they  coald  poniab  with  death  and  dvfl  degra- 
dation (dr^'a*),  and  that,  too,  wHboiit  being  reatrain- 
ed  by  any  code  of  written  lawa,'  ibr  wUch  natiooal 
ibeling  and  leeomiaed  oaagea  would  fbnn  a  aoHt- 
eient  substitute.  They  alao  appear  to  have  eiercised, 
Uke  the  Areiopagua  at  A^eoa,  a  general  aoperin- 
tendence  and  inapecticm  over  the  lives  and  manners 
at  the  citizens  {arbitri  et  magiMtri  iiieMimt  ftA- 
tk^),  and  probably  were  allowed  •'a  kind  of  pairi- 
arebd  aoUiority  to  enfwce  the  observance  irf  aneient 
usage  and  discipline."*  It  is  not,  howerer,  easy  to 
dMne  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  ueir 
ftinctions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
dn^,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
]HerogatiTea  of  tbe  king  and  councB,  but  alao  poa- 
•eaara,  in  very  early  times,  a  censfMlal  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  peimit  any  diminution  tfits  (ortent. 

ni.  Tlu  iiutX^la,  or  AMsemUy  of  SpartMn  Freemen. 
Thia  aasemUy  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  aflbcUng  tbe  general 
uterests  of  the  state.  Its  orighial  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rfaetra  or  m^inance  of  Ly- 
enrgns,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhiUts 
tbe  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity :  "  Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  "to  HeHanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  bibes,  and 
iaatitnte  thirty  oba?;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes ;  call  an  assembly  {iLite)Aa^tv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  tiien  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
10  the  people"  {Aofii^  ir  xvpihv  ^fm>  xat  xparof*). 

By  this  ordtnaoce  full  power  was  given  to  the 
to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
then  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  tiiia  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Tbeopompns  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  tbe  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  tbe  pet^le  sbonld 
fitllow  a  crodud  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (n^  irpee6vytv(af  xat  tpxayirat 
kKotrrarlipac^ftev).  Phitareh*  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
•embly,  and  dedare  the  pn^Kieed  decree  to  be  in- 
Tulid.**  According  to  thb  interpretation,  irtiieh  la 
omfirmed  by  snne  veraea  in  the  Ennomia  of  tjt- 
tens,  the  assembly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  meaaures,  bnt  only  to  pasa  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
*  afanost  dMennined  tbe  character  of  the  Spartan 
•eonstitntion,  and  inatlflea  the  wordaof  Demoatlienea, 
irho  obeerred,'  that  the  yipovola  at  ^«rta  was  In 
many  respects  supreme  :  ^eoTrdnf^  ion  ruv  woTiXiiv. 
An  citizens,  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  a(  franchise,  were  admtss- 
ihle  to  ^e  general  assembly,  or  AteXXo,*  as  it  was 
«idled  m  the  old  Spartan  dialect  -,  but  no  one  except 
puUie  magistrates,  and  chiefly  tbe  ephors  and  kings, 
addressed  the  peojde  without  being  specially  calted 
upon.'*  "Die  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote."  Hence,  as  the  masistrates 
oo^  (rd  riX^  or  ^x^*)  were  the  leaders  aM  apeak- 
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em  of  the  aaaenbty,  deerees  of  the  whob  petfta 
ara  often  apoken  «f  M  tha  deeiaionof  theattwi- 
tiea  only,  aq>eoial^  in  matters  rdatiag  to 
aflkirn.  The  intimate  emmexion  of  tbeqteniiih 
the  aseemUy  is  diown  a  phraae  of  vMy&sfRtt 
oocniTenea  in  decrees  (Moff  tdtt  k^ifot^  xui  iffs. 
KXrfiLg).  Tbe  method  of  voting  wu  iccbi&|. 
tioo  ;  the  alace  of  meeting  between  the  bnA 
KnaUon  and  Oe  brid«  Babyca,  to  the  WHi  flf  ifaa 
city,  and  endoaed.*  The  regular  aaiMBMiii  w» 
held  every  fitll  raooo;  and  on  oceasioM  of  odr. 
gency,  extiaiHdinary  meetfnga  were  coniesed.' 

IIm  wh(4e  people  alone  could  pTodajm" awn, 
oondude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  aimistioe  ia  wf 
length  <^  time ;  and  all  nagoUatinu  with  loragi 
ataiM,  thooA  eondiieled  by  the  kinp  and  qbn, 
oooM  be  ntUedliT  the  aame  authority  only.'' 
regard  to  domestic  aflhin,  tbe  bigbnt  offioea,iBck 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  fiUed "  by  tbt 
Totea  of  the  pet^  \  a  disputed  sooeeuioa  to  ita 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  cfaangeB  in  At 
eonatitirtion  were  pn^Msed  and  extdaiaed,  ud  iB 
new  laws,  after  a  previoua  decree  in  d»  tatu, 
were  oonfiimed  Iqr  theaa.*^  It  appears,  tksrefue^ti 
use  the  worda  <tf  MttUer,  that  the  p^xdar  ssuoridr 
really  possessed  the  supreme  pottttealandlegidaiin 
antht»ity  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hunprnl  ud 
chedted  by  the  srarit  oi  the  eonattbitioa,  dot  t. 
could  only  exert  its  anthority  within  cotiia  {»- 
scribed  limits,  so  that  the  govwnment  of  bf  <U> 
IB  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocraoy. 

Besides  the  iius.Xxiola^\f^  we  have  jut  describai 
we  read  in  later  Umes  of  another,  oued  tbe  ml 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  beeaeoDTSDejio  i 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  aoi  ofnA  : 
ficient  importance  to  require  tbe  dectaiog  of  IM  . 
entire  body  of  citixens.  "niis  m«e  idKt  assenUr  j 
was  prob^ly  composed  cS  the  ^unoi,  sr  ■opaior : 
citisens,  or  (rfanne  daaseiuoyhq;  a  similar  pm^  | 
dence,  together  with  aome  of  the  magistrates  ('As ; 
state(rui.  EccLSToi);  and  if,  as  appears  to  ban  bos  | 
the  ease,  it  was  convened  more  freqoentlj  thanlh  ; 
greater  assendily,  it  is  evident  teat  u  tdditiow 
restraint  waa  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  ite  U-  i 
ter,*  the  functions  of  which  must  have  oftea  bw : 
sunereeded  by  iL* 

The  preceding  remarks  win  enaNe  us  to  deeidet  j 
question  which  has  been  raised.  What  wu  the  na  j 
nature  of  tbe  constitution  of  Sparta  T  Frtn  the  a- 
pressions  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  wouldalMWj 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  bu  kM| 
aaserted  that  the  aristocrat  at  Sparta  was  nwi 
toora(7  of  cmqneat,  in  whidi  the  conqnoiog 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  oooquered,  or  Aw 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  eomniMiB,  anl  iw 
it  was  principally  in  this  nenae  that  the  ooaMitiiiiai 
of  Sparta  was  so  comfdetely  anti-poputer  or  dipfj 
cbical7  Now  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  it  seems 
less  true  that  tbe  Spartan  government  wonid 
been  equalhr  called  an  oUgsrdtj  w  aiiswn^c^ 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  daaa  at  all,  oa  secoaj 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  iheMf^ 
eign  power  within  Ae  SparUn  body  riiKie.  ^ 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Sparttn  con^ 
tution,  as  aetUcd  by  Lycorgns,  was  a  decided  « 
mocracy,  with  two  hereditary  officora,  the  geneiaua 
Uie  commonwealth,  at  ita  head ;  bnt  in  pradiceH 
least  before  tbe  encroadmient  of  tbe  ephora)  it  n 
a  limited  aristocracy ;  that  is,  it  worked  as  ii  ti 
supreme  authority  waa  settled  in  tbe  hxa^ 
minority.  The  Nindpal  circumstances  whidi  n 
tify  US  in  ooumering  it  as  audi  are  bririly  "j 
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•Rtnmts  impoaed  upon  tbe  assembly,  the  extensive 
of  the  coanctUors,  their  election  for  life, 
tbeff  irmponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
fltberduBta  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
I  imaaaffj.  Independent  of  which,  we  must 
nnenber  that  ^mita  was  at  the  head  of  the  <Ai- 
prebieal  interest  in  Greece,  and  alwaya  supported, 
IS  al  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
oppOBititHi  to  tbe  democratic,  wlucA  was  aided  by 
Abena.  It  lact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
em  io  the  rdatioDS  of  the  conquering  people  among 
thenadm,  the  constitution  was  far  leas  popular 
Stu  at  Aiben.  We  most,  howerer,  bear  Id  mind 
that  tbe  eonstilittioii,  as  settled  by  Lyeurgus,  was 
completeljr  ah«:ed  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
flf  the  ^ban.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
OK,  that  Ptato*  doubted  whether  the  government 
ai  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  con- 
Mfnee  of  the  aztensiTe  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
thMgh 't  vu  as  moeli  like  a  donoeracy  as  any 
bnnofgomnmenteauldwetlbe;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  caJI  it  an  aristocracy  {L  e.,  a  goremment  of 
the  ipunu)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,* 
«heo  he  eDumefates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
ptRBmait  was  called  an  ot^aicby,  makes  oo 
tBOtioD  of  tbe  relations  between  the  l^nitaM  and 
iheir  amqaoed  snbjects,  hot  obeerves  that  it  19- 
mni  ihti  name  because  it  bad  maoy  oligarchical 
hntitoliaBa,  tuch  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
weredioeenby  lot;  that  a  few  persoos  were  com- 
petent to  iolict  banishment  and  death. 

Pohipitheduntest  and  most  accm^  deaorip- 
liMiaftheesntitnUon  of  Sparta  iaconUAied  in  tbe 
Mnnf  observitiona  of  Aristotle  :*  Some  afito 
that  tbe  beat  fimn  of  TOTemment  is  one  mixed  of 
tS  Ae  fbnns,  whwrtore  fliey  praise  the  Spartan 
eomtitniaa;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
ID  cfigar^,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monrchy  on  aceoant  of  the  Icings,  an  (digarchy 
■I  aceoont  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
■nooit  of  Oe  ei^iors ;  hot  othen  say  that  dte 
t^cnlty  is  a  "  tyranny,"  iHiereas,  <m  the  other 
htod,  tbe  poMic  t^^  and  the  regidatfMw  of  dai!^ 
Sfe  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 
GERRA.  (Vid.  Eoclbsii,  p.  3S6.) 
*GETEniM  {y^eum),  also  called  Gethyon  (71^ 
f\  a  jigBt  to  be  referred  to  the  genua  AUhmt  or 
Clitic,  bat  tbe  particular  spedes  of  which  cannot 
fct  satiafactwily  detenrfned.* 

*GITHyLUS  (yqAHUUf),  mot  pnbaUy  the 
"oe  11  ibe  preceding. 

*(^nJM,  ^  herb  Arens  or  Bennet,  the  Caryo- 
l^i/Sait  mdgtrit,  L.  The  French  term  is  Betunu, 
<he  German  Benedielwttrx.  It  grows  in  shady, 
*B«ly  gRnnda.  The  root  is  latter  and  aromatic, 
<Bd  prescribed  the  ancieid  phydcianB  not 
tafr  to  aSedioas  of  the  bieast  and  au^  bat  abo  in 
■Mtafdyspepey.* 

*GIN0a)7UM  (yiry[d'«v),  according  to  KoeOias 
yStepbeoa,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  pinion, 
"*ner,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolos  and  Baohin. 

makes  it  Ae  Dauau  Gmgidiiim,  a  Tariety 
tfAeDoMM  Carste.  or  wiM  Cairot* 

*€nffnTSorHmNUS(yfmr,Iw>oc)^  «BDflbn 
'^Offa,  that  Aristotle  appliee  ibe  term  ytvuo^  in 
**«  Mnses :  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
f'o'^telaig  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass ;  and, 
''(!<*Ar,  to  swnify  the  particular  production  of  the 
fotaate  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  waa 
of  the  Act  ttaa^  the  mole  can  ■ometimea 
^f^fifste  its  speoies.*" 
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•GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Hdanthion  or 
PeppeT'Wort,  the  NigeUa  Moliva.  It  was  employed  by 
tbe  ancients  as  a  condiment.  (  Vid.  Mblamthktm,) 

GLADIATOTIES  {/lovofidxai)  were  men  who 
fought  with  Bwords  in  tbe  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  tbe  amosemeot  of  the  Roman  people 
(OladiMor  at,  qni  in  aretw,  fepulo  tpeelanle,  jmgna- 
vit*).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  by 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  bad  their  origin  from  the 
eaatom  of  killing  alaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  tbe  deceased.'  (Vid.  Bobtuh,  Funds,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  mumu,  and 
Um  peraon  who  emHtited  {edOei)  it,  editor,  mtnerMr 
lor,  or  ilMitinM,  who  was  honoured  daring  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official' 
signs  of  a  mflgistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  id  B.O. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcos  and  I)ectma» 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.*  They  wflte 
at  first  conflned  to  paUie  fbnerab,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funeriUB  of  most  peraona  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  womm.*  PrivMe 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at- 
their  funerals.''  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  poh- 
lle  ftativab  by  the  asdilea  and  otbor  magbtratM^ 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  nomben  with' 
tbe  view  of  pleasing  the  peoide.*  (Vid.  Mon.mn,  p. 
SB.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
Uie  number  of  gladiator))  vdio  fought  on  some  occa- 
sions appears  almost  incrediUe.  After  Trajan'a 
triimirii  over  the  Dadans,  then  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited." 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,*^  staves," 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freebom  dtiMna 
who  fought  vohmtarily.  CM"  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
wm,  in  which  case  they  were  oUiged  to  be  kilwd  at' 
least  wMiin  a  ^ar;  and  others  ai  bidum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  tbe  end  of  three 
years."  Flreemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
werecalled  anctorati,>*and  their  hire  attcMrofflenAifli 
or  gladiaioriitm.'*  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  :**  "/n  verba  Eumtdpi  taeramautun  jur^ 
mtma,  uri,  mHori,  verberari,  ferroqut  noeuri,  tt  ftu^- 
quid  oHud  Bumolpua  jutiittet,  tamquam  Uplimi 
gladiatores  domino  corpora  ammoMue  reHgiottamm 
addieimMM.""  Even  under  the  Republle  fnebam^ 
citizens  fon^t  as  gladiators,"  but  they  appear  U> 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  foo^t 
in  the  arena,**  and  even  women  which  practKw 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  tbe  time  of.Severas.** 

Glad^tors  were  kept  in  schools  (htdt),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  lam»t».^  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  w»  fre- 
quently called  famUia.^  They  sometimee  were  th» 
property  of  Uie  lanistn,  who  let  them  out  to  pw- 
sons  who  bridled  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
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bat  at  other  timea  bekxiced  to  eMieiw,  who  kept 
Ihsin  Jbr  the  purpow  ot  ezhSi^OB,  ud  enngBd  la- 
nista  to  infltmot  tham.  Tbiu  vb  read  of  Uie  Indos 
iBmiltiiB  at  Rome,*  aad  Csnr'a  ludna  at  Capua.* 
The  aoperintoideiioe  of  Uie  hidi,  which  betonged  to 
the  emperon,  was  intrusted  to  a  person  of  hi^ 
Tank,  called  curator  or  procurator.*  The  g^iators 
Ibught  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
rude*.*  Great  attentiOD  was  paid  to  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero*  q>eak8  of  "  gUiiatoria  tatiu*  corpo- 
ri*  pTtdtaa."  Tbey  were  fed  with  noimshing  food, 
ealted  glaiiatona  tagina^*  A  great  aomber  <h  slad- 
iat4Hs  were  trained  at  RaTemM,  oa  aeeaant  or  the 
aalubrity  of  the  place.' 

Giadiatore  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sMnetimes  in  the  Fornm,  bat  more 
finqunllyio  the  amphitheatre.  {Vid.  AvranBiA- 
person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
itodiatoTS  puUished,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  <itkUt)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
timesthenamesofthosewhoweretofight*  When 
the  day  came,  titey  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
oeesi<m,  and  m^ched  by  iMiira  ;*  and  their  swords 
were  aEamioed  by  the  editor  to  eee  if  they  were 
anffieiently  diarp.'*  At  first  there  waa  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  fraUne,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  tike,**  end  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  woaoded,  the  pe*^e  called 
oat  kabet  or  hoc  kabet ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
mddwd  lowerad  his  arms  in  token  of  sabmisajon. 
Hia  ftte,  howerer*  depended  npon  the  peo^  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  htm  to  be 
aared,  but  tamed  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,'*  and  ordered  him  to  receire  the  sword  (/rr- 
rum  recipere),  which  gladiators  osually  did  with  the 
greateatfirmneas.'*  UthelifeofaTanqutabedglad- 
ntor  was  apared,  he  obtained  hia  diaiAarge  for  that 
day,  whidi  waa  called  mMno  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiaton  rine  mianom,^*  the  tires  of  the 
eooquered  were  nerer  siwred.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, howerer,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus.'* 

Palms  were  usnally  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
oonquered  is  called  "jpfatrmannK  patmusnm  Radia- 
tor t^*  money  also  was  sometimes  giTen."  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  eerrioe 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  peo[de,  who  pre- 
•eated  each  of  them  with  a  nidia  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  ttioee  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rn^iiL"  If  a  person  waa  free  before  be  altered 
the  hidos,  ha  became,  on  bis  discharge,  free  again ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slsTe,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  howerer,  who  had  been 
a  Radiator,  was  always  considered  to  bare  dis- 
CTMed  himself,  and,  consequently,  it  sfmeara  that 
be  could  not  obtam  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  suffieient  propei^  to  entitle  him  to 
it  ;**  and  a  sUito  who  had  been  sent  into  a  hidus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  hts  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dedittcins."  (Vid.  Dkditicii.) 
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Shows  of  gladiatm  were  abolidied  GoBMaf 
tine,*  but  anear,  notwithftanding,  to  have  been 
generally  euwiited  till  the  time  of  Houmoi, 
whom  they  were  final^  aoppiessed.' 

Gladiatora  were  dirided  into  diflfereat  duN^ 
according  to  their  arms  and  diflerest  oaade  of  G|ht- 
ing,  or  other  oircunatances.  The  aanta  of  the  ouit 
importsnt  of  these  classes  is  giroi  in  alpbabetieil 
order : 

Andabaia'  wore  helmets  without  as;  cpertnre 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  figbt  Uint- 
fiM,  and  thua  excite  Uie  mirth  ^  the  apecttion. 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  tb^y  fon^  sn  km- 
badt,  but  tbia  is  dmied  Oralli.* 

Co/enwra  was  the  name  gtreo  to  gladialonite 
they  did  not  fi^  in  pairs,  hot  iriwB  sevenl  ftQ|ti 
together.* 

DimaKkan  WPear  to  hare  been  so  eaSed,  becaon 
tb^r  fcjwgbt  With  two  swords.' 

EquUe*  were  those  who  fought  on  honebaii.' 

Eatedarn  fou^t  from  chariots  like  the  Gai^  and 
Britons.  (Kid-EsBSPA.)  Tbey  are  frequently  mo- 
ttoned  in  inscriptions* 

Fiaeaita  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  wen 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscos.* 

Hoplemaeki  appear  to  have  been  tbaaeirttofn|ht 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.'*  Lipnus  comtilai 
them  to  hare  been  the  same  with  the  Saamiia,iDd 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  empeio(i,iDd 
h(vlomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqm^Oaraa  were  thoee  who  used  a  nooae  to  otA 
tbe^  adrwaariaa." 

MariHam  wan  thoae  who  fought  in  IbemiddB 
of  the  day,  after  combats  witii  wdd  beaati  hid  ti- 
ken  t^ace  in  the  morning.  These  gladiatan  nn 
Tery  lightly  armed.**  ' 

MimaUotua  are  said  to  bare  been  so  called  fno 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (morimrr,/i(fft^)>0 
on  Aeir  betaDeta."  Tlieir  amta  were  filn  ^  « 
the  Gaula,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  abo  oil- 
ed QallL  Th^  were  osoally  matched  wiUi  <i»  » 
tiarii  or  Thraciana.*' 

Oriinani  waa  the  name  qiplied  to  bD  the  regolit 
Radiators,  who  fon^  ia  pain,  in  the  oriaai 

■  PaatataHdi were  meh  aa  were  demandw  btw 
people  from  the  edttw,  in  additkm  to  thMc  nt 

were  exhibited.** 

PrmoiMorta  fongfat  with  the  Samnites,*'  but « 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  tbem  except  ihor 
name.-  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  " 
itpcAoK&Tup  mentioned  by  Artemidonis**  tppemU 
be  the  same  aa  Uie  prorocator.  ^ 

Retiar^  carried  only  a  three-pointed  tance,cilw 
(ridea*  or  /umms  (ml.  FosoimaX  and  a  net  (kkV 
which  they  endearoored  to  throw  orer  their  taxe- 
series,  and  then  to  attack  tbem  with  the  fsxaa 
while  they  were  entangled.  The  retiariuswasdr^ 
ed  in  a  short  tonic,  and  wore  nothing  on  hi*  be*^ 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  tiirowing  the  net,  be  betou 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prep*'*_^ 
net  for  a  aeeond  cast,  while  his  adrerury  f<>l>°*^ 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  befon  he  «m 
make  a  aeoond  aUempt.  His  adTersaiy  ^ 
ally  a  saontor  or  a  minniDo.**  bi  the  ioinwiBi 
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wnieat,  taken  from  WiDckdmann,*  a  combat  is 
mMwaedbatweea  aretiariniandaiiuinuBo;  tlw 


fannet  bas  thrown  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter, ind  i>  jnooeeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
10.  The  ianiBta  stands  behind  the  retiarins. 

SmmUtmn  BO  called  because  they  were  aimed 
ia  the  mne  wot  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
ly didin|iiiBbed  by  the  oblong  teutum.* 

Senftre*  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
aOed,  becaose  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
niiai^,  pareoed  the  latter  when  be  failed  in  secu- 
mtUBktjbaavet.  Othei  writers  dunk  that  they 
vos  the  Bsme  as  the  tufpotUiiu,  meatiooed  by 
Martial,'  who  were  Radiators  sabstituted  in  the 

fc«  (rf  thoee  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
the  (dd  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  <M)rrect, 
JnlioB  Cesar  had  no  less  than  SOO  secutores  in  his 
lodni  at  Ctqma ;  but  it  aKiears  probable  that  we 
Mriittonads»lorH«  instead  ^ataUenm. 
9wffmiSL  {Yid.  SeaUoret.) 
Tttsctf  or  Tkneea  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
(■M)  with  1  noad  shidd  oP  buckler,*  and  a  short 


itori  or  dsQer  itiea'),  which  is  called  falx  tupina 


by  JuveoaL*  Tb^  were  nsoally  matched,  as  al- 
teadr  stated,  wixh  the  mirmiUones.  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  WinckelnumD,*  represents  a 
combat  between  two  l^raciaos.  A  tanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  faTOurite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.*  Several  statnea 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  ns,  which  are  high- 
ly admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dyii^ 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs on  the  tomb  of  Scaunis  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brioT  account  whu^ 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazots.*  The  figor*- 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mould- 
ed separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gjadiatora 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  Thb 
first  pair  of  g^diators  on  the  left  hsud  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  vizors, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  ia  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  raising  his  hand  towards  them.  His  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  htm,  waitingthe  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  tubligaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  minnillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  {leutum),  a  Samnite.  Tho 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,ttie 
latter  of  wh<nn  is  defeated.  The  fourth  gronp  con- 
sists of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as 
the  fhscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  ia  called  upon  to  do  ic 
The  retiarins  in  the  distanoe  is  prob^tdy  destnied  to 
fight  in  his  torn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  The 
last  gtaap  consiBts  of  a  nurmillo  and  a  Samnite; 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


Ia  the  next  woodeot  two  combats  are  represent-  { ed.   In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conqnered 
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bf  a  minniDo ;  the  fonner  ia  holding  op  his  hand  to 
the  peofrie  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter  app»- 
tenOy  wiabes  to  become  his  eoemy's  exeeoliMitt 
before  reeeiTing  the  Bisnal  from  the  people,  but  the 
hnista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
minniUo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samoite. 

It  will  be  obeerred  that  the  ri|ht  arm  of  erery 
fifore  ia  protected  by  armour,  vmch  the  left  does 
not  require,  OD  aooooot  oC^iMM.*  (VU.  Baen- 
AMI,  Vbhatio.) 

•GLADIOLUS  aad  ^ocr^uw),  Corn-flag 

BT Sword-graBB.  Gaza, ia hia reraum ofHkeophiaa- 
tus,  renden  the  Greek  tenn  by  nm.  The  pei^  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  ^  preaent  day,  6YpiOK6Kf^ ;  the 
nat  of  the  iDodem  Greeks,  mtaOAnvprw.  Sihthorp 
feoBd  a  Tiiety,  which  he  oanwe  g.  ftyJyfftw.  Hie 
houniOBl  name  fiir  the  <aadit4ns  of  the  anolents  is 
O.  cemntNiw  at  wiUgmit.  Hub  ia  fimnd  in  Itie 
fitlds  of  the  ^tma  idands  it  the  beginning  of 
qtring.* 

GLADIUG  (fifir.  foef.  iop,  ^aoyavw),  a  Sword 

GlaiTe,  by  thia  Latoo  poeta  cidlea  mtw.  The  an- 
eient  tword  bad  generally  »  straight,  two-edged 
Uade  {S/if^Mtf),  nther  brand,  and  nearly  o(  eqoal 
width  ftom  hilt  to  point.  Gladi^don,  taowerer,  used 
•  sword  whiah  was  eorred  like  a  eimiter>  Xn 
times  of  tlie  remotest  antiqoi^  swords  were  made 
of  brooae,  bat  afterward  of  irw.*  The  Greeka  and 
Romans  woto  them  on  the  left  side  {nd.  p.  98 ; 
woodeot,  p.  Bin*),  BO  as  to  draw  ihem  ont  of  the 
sheath  {Mgiim,  xiXeor)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
fimt  of  the  body  to  take  hoU  of  the  hut  with  tiie 
thumb  next  to  the  Uade.  Hence  .£scbylas  dis- 
tinguiahes  the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
vt  fioxfufofopm  alluding  to  the  obvioaa  dif- 

fcrenoe  in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
nae  of  the  Aoihaoh  instead  of  the  smwd. 

The  eai^  Greeks  used  a  my  abort  Bword.  {Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  M.)  Iphierates,  who  made  Tarioas 
InqicoTemeiits  in  aimonr  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
fts  length,*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  AtlienB,  and  repreaented  by  Dodweli,*  was  two 
feet  fire  indiea  loBfc  indnding  the  handle,  which 
WM  also  of  inm.  Tibe  Banan  nwotd,  as  was  the 
ease  also  with  their  odier  ofltedTa  weqions,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Cheek.**  Its  lengUt  gave  oooasion  to  the  jt^  of 
LentuluB  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  swcnd  1"*' 
To  this  Homaa  swwd  the  Greeks  ^qdied  the  term 
«ira^,*'iAiidi  waathe  nameof  a  piece  of  wood  of 
tte same fimn used  in  weavins.  (Kid.  TsLi..)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman."  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserred  at  Ox- 
ford, the  giaire  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.'* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
gtowed  upon  the  hib."  {Vid.  Cafulits.) 

Olaimt  was  scNnetimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pvoio." 

6LANDES.    {Jid.  FoKDA.) 

*OLANS.  "This  term,"  obeerres  Martyn, 
*'seemB  to  have  been  aaed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
aame  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Matt,  name- 
\s,  to  indicate  the  fhiit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
tweet-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  Ute  bewh  is  called 
g/n«  hr  niorf  *f*gi  ^aau,  mwfn  nstOii.*  Bnt, 
stiiotly  speaking,  tt  means  only  such  fruits  as  eon- 


1.  (Lipriu,  Sataraalik.)— 9.  (Dinoor.,  ir^  SO,  B.— Tlieo- 
phnaL,  H.  P.,  II.— fiillerbeok,  Flon  CIubmm,  p.  IS.)— 3- 
(HMD.,  n., «.,  »M.>— 4.  (lUriatte,  Rwool,  No. «.)—».  (Eorip- 
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amn.,  ii.}— U.  (AaiH,  Tut.)— la.  (Tac,  Anic,  ».)— 14. 
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tain  bat  one  see^  whieh  is  eomed  at  the  lower 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  nsked  at  the  nppvfitt: 
thus  the  fiuH  of  an  oak,  which  we  counu^  cal 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  glaxt.  *OImltm,'  uji 
Pliny,  'quapropne  tNteU^fiter./traNf  rghir.fMmi, 
OMculut,  eemu,  ilex,  suierJ  "> 

•GLASTUM  (Itntns),  Woad,  or  Jm(m  Unctait, 
kmg  celebrated  for  {Hoduoinc  a  dye  of  a  bcntiU 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  accmliic  b> 
CKsar  end  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  wiih 
tho  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  whicb,  iccoidii{ 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females.  Tvokindtdf 
batit  are  mentioned  by  the  anctent  wriun;  tte 
domesticided,  or  Motna,  the  same  with  the  L  tncif- 
ris,  and  the  wild,  or  iypia,  cone^onding  to  ik  I 
Tjutilottiftt  * 

•GLAUCIUM  (yJM6iuov\  the  Homed  Ptm, 
named  by*  Bauhin  Papuper  conaculMtm,  aaiif 
more  modem  botaniata,  gfawaum  tmnatlttim,  Cal 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundaatlj  along  thi 
sandy  wiores  of  Greece.* 

•GIAUGUS  (yTLamufX  the  bkie  Shailc,  oi  StUr 
lu»  (Neacat ,  caUed  in  Frent^  La  OUot  it  lb. 
.^aian  deaorfbea  Ae  paternal  care  of  this  feh  fif  iti 
oflbpring  in  goardiag  it  against  dangeraBsfbee:n- 
T^p  ^  iv  Ij^aw  6  vAoCcar  olac  ion '.  k.t.\.* 

•GIAUX  (yAowf),  "  the  Strit  Bube,  L,  kwn 
by  the  EngUsh  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Oil, 
and  Great  Homed  OwL  The  Aror  is  the  £ni 
OtuM,  or  Homed  OwL  The  alyuJiut  <tf  Aiistad) 
may  be  coiyeotuied  to  be  tiu  Strix  n^au,  v  GM 
White  OwL*'*  Dodweli,  speaking  of  the  ovlt  a 
modem  Greece,  obserres,  "  There  are  manj  nw- 
ties  of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  commoa  ia  tta 
Strix  patMtrinM,  whichiie  very  small  and  tune,  ui 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Atheotao  etnas. 
They  have  a  particolar  note,  of  irtiich  their  Oiedc 
name,  KohkovSo^,  is  perfectly  expresaire,  lod  tt 
which  that  circumstance  must  bsTe  gives  riae, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  receiTed  its  appellation  bm 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singolar  ciTcam- 
stance,  that  the  Atheniana  are  pleased  with  Meal 
the  bird  of  Minerra  perch  apoa  their  hoosea.  !■ 
an  other  eountriea  tt  ia  aonwaed  as  aaciettljiB 
portmd  calami^  and  death."  The  seketioB  of  tht 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerra  origtDated,  ai  ii 
thooght,  from  the  circumstance  of  tMo  ImtiI'i  bar- 
iog  a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  elt 
ration  of  the  facial  line.* 

*n.  a  idant,  which  Tragus  and  BanhiB  aie  it 
olined  to  refer  to  a  qieeiea  of  Pabfsls,  or  WDmHi 
but  Sprengel  foOows  Chims  in  holding  it  le  be  the 
AMtreviUtu  GUauc.  The  En^ish  name  of.tbe  As- 
tragahis  is  Milkvetch.' 

•GLECHON  (r^X^\  ^  MenOa  fidtgim  or 
Pennyroyal  Apnleios  says,  "  Grad  Btedwn.  tH 
Glechon,  at  Ladni  Rilegium."  The  furmn  ofihse 
two  Greek  e^preaaiona,  namely,  BIidbN  (^i«>«)> 
of  whidt  the  other  (GfeeAoa)  is  merdy  > 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
fhxn  px^xnt  "  Heating,"  because  the  piant,  vbea 
eatoi  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat  The 
Latin  name  pidegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  {pUitea)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pitUgnm  are  meotkmed  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  («cfmi«)  and  wild  (ijrfM- 
m).  PUny  gives  a  long  eamneration  of  iu  aiedieu 
pn^ierties,  and  dtea  the  a^mg  Yarro,  that  > 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adore  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  aed  female  p»- 
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vhtt  DioMoiUei  does  not,  sDd,  bolniealty 
^eikii^  this  distiMtioD  is  a  Ticiooa  (un.  Apolei- 
a,wilhDiit  donbt  ftAowing  Pliny,  aaya  that  the  f»- 
■nto  priegimn  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
vfciK  «ae;  hit  hegires  bo  ineferenoe  for  medical 
fufota  to  either  tbe  one  or  tbe  other  kiod.' 

■0U8,  the  RoO-iMMM^  or  Ofi*  eaadtmiua,  a 
tapcfcorOB  Dormoaaa  ftndJj.  It  is  the  uvofar 
t[  the  Gmk  wrileii«  whidi  ia  moat  probany  the 
amewiUithe£U(^ol'AriBtotle.   LiyamiB  eiUi  it 

*GLOTnS  {yJutrrit),  the  name  of  a  bird  mea- 
lioaed  AnrtoUe.  "The  most  probaWe  coojec- 
tne,*'i^B  Adaia^  "iridolk  I  can  fbnn  raapeeting 
k,  ii,  tint  it  «u  ttie  TVtoMw  GJdUu.  Beduteiii. 
nM  ta  EMiah  Ike  OrtbnslMBk  or  Great  Plover."* 

•GLTCfRRHIZ'A  (r;UwWaX  Liquorice. 
Spnafei  ia  his  E.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
efjorrttM  fWni;  but  in  hia  editi(»i  of  IHoscori- 
he  ppema  the  O.  ^andv^erm.  Baidun,  Hill. 
llil«,i^DiatlnBhagme  that  It  is  the  variety  of 
liqnoiiee  amr  named  G.  eamu  teimato,  rAutSi  ia 
dewiibed  bj'  Koacoiidea.  Sibtborp  alao  makes  it 
u  be  tbe  leimMt.*' 

•GLTCTlf'ABiS  {YXtmrniaplc),  a  fish  of  the  tea- 
tacffw  Oder.  Coray  inetines  to  refer  it  to  the 
im  gbfoflHtrk,  L.  Ijunarek  makes  it  a  distinct 
icaii.* 

■GLTCTSIDE  (yJinKwoUii),  aecoiding  to  Dioa- 
toridea  ud  Galea,  a  synonyme  of  the  watmta. 
"Tte  tvo  qnciea  described  by  tbein,"  remarks 
Adws,  "tn  moat  probably  the  Paonia,  t^ScuuliM, 
<r  Male  fwoiff,  and  the  P.  eoraUoM.  Staokhoose 
Mil  Ihe  yianeiAt  of  Tbeopbiaatos  to  be  the  P. 
a*fa;"» 

•GUTAFHALHTM  (yvafeAim),  according  to  Bau- 
^tht"HerUimpia"  of  Biny,  which  be  calls  the 
OwtflaJim  wtUmre,  bat  which  Is  now  termed  O. 
Gtmmam  by  Biitiah  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cidneed  Great  Britain.  "  This  aeema  to  be  a 
fnUleTiewoftfae  mitgect,"  remarks  Adams, "  bat 
itbeeaaHs  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  aptm  the  au- 
Aari9«fHattbiolaB,Dodon«a8,aodother8,bolda  it 
to  te  a  qeeiea  of  LaTOider-cottoii,  namely,  the 
OwtuaMnlnMu,  Zink."^ 

*GNAPH'ALUS  (jvo^oAor),  a  bird  of  passage 
dmrribed  by  Aristotle.  Bafibn  conieotores  that  it 
*M  tbe  Bohemian  Chatterer  (&arruiu#  BoAmncm*)  ; 
u  opinioD  discountenanced  Linncos,  bat  which 
Adma  eoonders  a  Teiy  probable  one.' 

GNOHON.   (Fid.  HoBOLOoiDH.) 

*GOBIUS  (xMffiAr),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Oobey. 
Giiffith  Ibiaka  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Phycit  of  the 
iKintB,  "the  only  fish  that  const nicts  a  neat.'" 

♦G0SSIP1ON.  The  Cotton-tree.  {Vid.  EPI- 
OWPON  AENAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIOmS.   (Fut.  Cookati.) 

GIUMM'ATEUS  {ypa/i/imit),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Anoag  the  great  number  of  sen  bee  employed  by 
tbe  magistiates  ud  govenutent  of  Athens,  there 
"m  tbree  of  a  higheT  rank,  who  were  real  state 
Am.'*  Their  ftanetiMis  are  described  by  Pollux." 
OneoCibem  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
Kne  the  time  of  the  adminiatratioo  of  each  pry- 
taTt  ttongh  he  alw^a  belonged  to  a  diflbrent  iny- 
ftoa  that  whidi  waa  in  pawer.  He  was 
wefaie  eaOed  nafi/mnAc  Mtrd  uptrravefav."  His 
pniaie  was  to  KB^  the  puUie  reeorda,  and  the  de- 


,  KKta^^iin..  198.— DioMwr.,  fU.,  SS^FIin.,  H.  N.,  u., 
I^Hl  UnilaL,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  ID.— Ad«nu,  3. 
U"M..B.     mi,  14.— Aitam,  Appeitd.,  i.  (DioMOr., 

»>  "-Uaam,  to;^  a.  ▼.— HllMbwk,  Flon  Cluriia,  p. 

(Pln^  B.V-  mii^  11.— AdanB,  kmad.,  a.  r.)—t. 
nWitnK..  ii^  f noMor.,  UL,  147^Nkud!,  Ther.,  040.— 
Aj^od.,  1.  tJ— 7.  (DuMoiir.iiii.,  IS3.— AdaoM,  Aj^vad., 

(AriMoL,  EL  A.,  H.,  10.)— «.  (OriStb'a  Cunw,  toI. 
*2P.ai.>— 10.{Swdu,t.*.}~U.(Ow)m.,Tui.,  06.)— H  (O*- 


of  the  people  which  were  made  dturtog  tne 
time  of  hia  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  theetnotbetw 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.'  Demosthenes,  in  ao- 
otber  passage,*  st^es  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were  ia  the 
keeping  of  a  paUic  ^ve ;  whence  we  must  suppose* 
with  Schfimann,*  that  this  aerrant,  whose  office  waa 
probaWy  for  life,  was  under  the  ypa/iftani(,  and  waa 
hie  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
dea,  the  name  of  this  scribe  waa  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  pei^le  ;*  and  the 
name  of  the  ypa/utaTeix  who  officiated  during  the 
administration  of  toe  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  tha  anhon  eponjnnua,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypiuifMrt6(  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  jtrtponivta,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  {brl  rovf  voftm^).  His  usual  name  waa 
ypof/fiarevt  t^c  0QV^^Ct  Init  in  inscriptions  he  j» 
also  called  ypofifiar^  ruv  pmXtvTov.*  Farther 
paiticalara  coacernjng  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  yp^tfiareAf  was  called  ypoftfuiTtvf  it6- 
^Mif,^  or  ypoftfiarevt  T^c  ^ovX^  xal  roH  d^«w.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  iijf  xtiporovi'^  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or 
docnmenta  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.* 

A  olass  of  scribes  inferior  to  theae  were  tboae 
peraona  who  were  aiqwinted  clerics  to  the  aeverai 
civil  or  militaiy  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  Ypoff*^''''^  mentioned  above  as 
onder-derks  {vxayfia/iftaTeit*).  These  persons  were 
eiUier  pnbiic  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
afi  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Deraosthenea 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  yeara.** 

Difibrent  tiom  these  common  clerks  were  the 
dvTiypa^if,  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
maat  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  bi^er  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  Uie  generals  and  oaahiers  of  the 
armies,"  who  kept  the  coniroj  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &c.**  The  higher  class  of 
ivTvypafielti  oa  the  otbar  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Hantocration,'* 
only  two,  the  avriypa^evs.  diout^afuj,  and  ttie 
ivTiypaftit  t^c  ^ov\ns-  «The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasa- 
ry  {SuMcqatf) ;  the  latter  was  alwajrs  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.  He  had 
also  to  lay  tin  account  oX  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  piytany.  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  inoUinxu.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  the 
people  by  jieipormo,  but  was  afterward  appointed 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  clerka  and  counter-clerks  at 
Athena  waa  a  necessary  conaequence  of  the  insti- 
totion  of  the  iA6vv^,  which  coukl  not  otherwiaa 
have  been  carried  into  effect.'* 

GRAPHE  (ypofv),  in  its  moat  general  accepta- 
tion, ctmipreheods  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros- 
ecutions whatever  in  the  Attic  courts ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  Uiose  only  which  were  not  dis- 


1.  (DemoKh.,  I.e.}— S.  (Do  Fal*.  I^g.,  p.  SSI.)— S.  (D«  Co- 
miu,  p.  301,  ttamt.]— 4.  (ScbOnwiut,  p.  IK,  Ac— Compu* 
BouLB,  p.  69.)— 5.  (PuUui,  L  c— Denuath.,  c.  TIn(Kr.,p.Tll, 
— D«Cataa.,p.l38.)— d.  (BOckh, StuUh., i.,ii.30I.)— 7.  (Thq- 
OTd.,  Til.,  10.)— 8.  (Foltui,  1.  c— DemMth.,  De  Pali.  L«>ff.,_p. 
i1».~ld.,  «.  LMiia.,  p.  4SA.— SnidM,  ■.  *.)—«.  (DenMMh.,  Da 
Fala.  Lw^p.  419.— U.,  D*  Coroa.,  p.  S14.— AatitdiciD,  Do  Chtt- 
nQt..pLTOt.— Ljraiu,e.Nii!oin.,p.6M.)— 10.  Ly«i«»,c.Nicon»., 
p.  804,  aocotiiinr  to  the  intemreUt  Ion  oT  tUl  pwag*  by  BOekh, 
BtaKtih.  i.,  p.  903.)-ll.  (DenuMh.,  Da  Cbwrn.,  p.  101.)— la. 
(BOckh,  SUaUh.,  i.,  p.  106.)- IS.  (a.  *.)-l4.  (Cwnpua  Foilux, 
ODom.,  Tiu.,  08.— Suidaa,  a.  T.>— 19.  (Achfn.,  c  Cle«..  p.  417. 
— Piriluz,  1.  c)— 10.  {Yii.  Sobnaaoft,  P»  CooU.,  p.  90>,  to— 
BOckh,  Staauli.,  i.,  p.  108»  Aa^Mnau,  Poltb  Intlq.,  t  M. 
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tjngnidMd  as  the  eMfo^,  Metric,  elaayyt^a  hj  a 
•pwial  name  and  a  pecoliar  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ioga.  The  prindpu  characteriBtic  dtffennices  be- 
tween poMio  and  prirate  metioim  are  eBomented 
nDdei  Dies,  and  tm  peeuliar  fomia  of  pabUe  pros- 
ecDtions,  such  aa  those  above  mentioned,  are  aep- 
arately  noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ypa^,  properij  bo  called,'  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action  i  aad  the  discretion  of  the  proeecn- 
tor  in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  bis  available 
lenedies  was  attoided  by  reanlta  of  gnaX  impor- 
lanee  to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  proqecn- 
tor's  speech  {Kar^yofiia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficieat  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
the  fcmn  of  actioa  be  had  chosen,  his  ill-jadged 
rtgonr  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
mmt  by  the  deftndant  in  his  jepiy  {iwoioyia),  or 
npon  the  assessment  of  the  peaalty  after  jndgment 
anen;  and  ifthe  case  were  one  ofthose  in  which  the 
dieasts  bad  do  power  of  assessing  (irifoiTot  ypaf^), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  Anew  other  pan> 
Iriunent.* 

The  courts  before  which  poMic  eaoses  cooM  be 
tried  wen  very  varioos ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
hdiasUe  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
dions,  or  the  genersls,  or  logistje,  the  oonncil,  and 
even  the  assembly  c^the  peo|de,  occasionally  became 
jndieial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  ease  of  cer- 
tain docfmasin  and  eisan^te."  The  proper  coort 
1b  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  ft»r  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
■ecnaatioD.  In  the  trial  of  atate  ofitenoes,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  oetensiUe  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  dttien  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,* 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  infbnnations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceed- 
ings,  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
oonrt  was  carried  on  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  (Sw^yopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  bent 
left  to  volunteer  accusers.- 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  eoBdoet- 
ed  by  the  x^xor  in  bdulf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave ;  bis  npotmrpt  prcrtiaUy  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resklent  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
bis  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  and  •  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  thia  oocasion  reqalre  the  aame  or  a  still  br- 
iber protection  from  the  proxenus  of  bis  conntiy. 
With  tlie  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
epbegests  endeixis,  or  eisangdia  was  adopt^,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
tiie  last  might  take  place,  &nd  acensations  at  the  eo- 
tbrnm  and  docimann,  when  the  aooosed  was,  or 
was  Bontosed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  puUic 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  tu  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.*  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  {vid.  (Ahackibk)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ao- 
eosation  was  called  a  ypaf^  or  ^t{,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  iyi^^ia  or  X^^ir,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
le^red  to  an  arbitrator  {md.  biAirBTaa) ;  and  if  ft 
were  cmopromised,  would  in  manyoaaes  render  the 
•censer  liable  to  sn  action  Kt^v^fotuf,  if  not  ipso 


BoMb.,  c.  AndraL,  U.,  e.  Meid.,  Ml)-t.  (Maier, 
;.,  p.  US,  1M.>— (Thnrd.,  *L,  K^Lft.,rn  Call 


ftcto  to  a  fine  of  a  thonsand  draehnw.*  TVnms 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  ihe  {Hroseeator  Wed  to 
obtain  tite  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicattsiaillci- 
sea  exc^  those  bnnght  before  Oe  arehoa  ilitt  M 
refereoee  to  injury  (n&uMir)  dene  to  wtnes  or » 
phana  -,  and  besides  this  penidty,  a  modified  ditfu- 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  hm^i 
similar  accuBation,  was  incurred  npon  sevenl  oeei- 
Bions.  Upon  the  conviction  of  the  acenaed,  if  tim 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magiatnie  of 
the  court  d^vered  the  iirboner,  who  reonaed  is 
the  custody  of  tbe  Soytb«  dmiag  Oie  trial,  to  Ot 
Eleven,  whose  basinesB  it  was  to  execute  jodgnml 
upon  him.  (Ftd-ELavsir,  Thc.)  If  thepsDiabiDM 
were  confiscation  of  {nt^i^,  the  danarefat  mit 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  a[  the  erimiail,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  pet^  aad  ddir- 
ered  to  the  polet«,  that  they  might  makeinletf 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  prowoda  to  Iba  faUa 
treawiry.' 

GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.  (FsL  Cohx  6» 
ooKiAMna.) 

GR0SPH03  (yp6afoc).    (VtA  Haiti.) 

GUBERNA'CULUM.  mU.  GUBERNTJH  (r^ 
Xiev),  a  Rudder.  Belbve  the  invention  of  the  laddn^ 
which  Pliiqr*  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  tf  tkt 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  pn^idled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  accoanl  In 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  aa  weU  as  for  th« 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  villi  a  ttit 
broad  blade,  aind  was  eommonty  placed  oaeacbiite 
of  the  stem,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  ■naeud 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  sppearaiiceiiit 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  ud  olbR 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  ia  iron  m 
of  Bartoti*a  lamps,*  and  disirfays  a  Tnton  blowini 
the  BccciKA,  and  holding  A  rudder  over  Im  slxni- 
der  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  ibenDi 
woodcut  is  Irom  a  cameo  in  the  StoscbcoflediaB.  It 
represents  a  rudder  wtth  ita  helm  or  tDkr  (»'■  Ami, 
CL4vi7t)cn)S8edt7tliecoTniieopia.  TheaetMOD- 
blems  of  abundance  and  soeeees  are  often  fbnd(»- 
gether,  eapedally  in  reprosontations  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  tbe 
aame  coUection,  Venus  leana  with  her  left  ana  Dpoo 
a  ndder,  iriiich  indicates  har  origin  ftom  the  lei. 


The  usual  positkm  of  the  rodder  at  the  aide 
stem  ia  seen  in  the  woodcnta  at  p.  SB,  6S,  (9- 

The  gubemadtalum  was  mana^  by  ttie 
lor*  {Kv6epvvTVi*\  who  is  also  called  the 
distingoiahed  frmn  tbe  magiater,^  and  1^  the  Gn» 
poets  oioKOffratffoc  and  elam>^,*  beeauae  he  tniM 

and  direeta  ue  hehn.* 


I.  (Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  »*.)—«.  (Meiw,  At*.  Proc,  *eJ 
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A  Aip  bad  Bometimes  one,  bat  more  commonly 
tworniUns;'  and  they  were  diattngtitshed  aa  the 
right  ud  the  )eft  rodder  {dextrvm,  nnwlmm*).  In 
the  CiipiH  Sei,  vbere  the  lAd  practice  not  long 
■goRBiiaediBflNoe,aiiiotenitn*ellerwa8  neariy 
lUpwncked  becaoee  tiie  rodders  vere  in  the  hands 
sT  (VD  pilots  who  spoke  difibrent  languages.  To 
ebriale  aoch  dtsasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
nme  steersman  held  both  tiUers,  if  the  boat  was 
audi,  H  is  deariy  shown  in  the  representation  of 
NeoaaliBip4  In  larger  ships  the  extranitiee  of 
ibe  tidais  wen  joiaed  by  a  pole,  vrtiidi  was  moved 
bv  oae  mo,  and  kept  the  radders  always  paralM. 
ihia  coDBtnetini  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  tMp 
wludt  it  pnaerred  m  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiqiuiies  at  Berlin,  and  which  was  dlsGovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rodders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  m 
tlte  ship,  are  cafled  (ev^Xtu*  and  ^evKv^piat.* 

.Ships  Gtmstmcted  wrth  a  double  prow  and  stem 
{til  Alf«IIIPTMNOI  NHE£)  had  two  mddera  at 
tadtend.*  In  the  greatsbip  baflt  at  Alezandreaby 
Ptoleiny  Pfaitqwtor,  the  foor  rudders  wert  each 
fluity  cobits  in  length.* 

GUBERNATOK.   {Vid.  GuBiBifAorLVM.) 

GUSTATIO.   ( Vid.  C<EK4,  p.  878.) 

GU1TUS.  (Vid.  Batb%P.  151.) 

GVMNASIARCHES.  (mOywrAsiUH.) 

GYMNASION.   (  Ktit.  GTHMxiisv.) 

GYMNASIUM  (yv/iv&irtov).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
pamnar,  mosic,  and  gymnastics  (ypAfutara,  uov- 
«ui  and  yt^maTix^),  to  which  Anstotle*  ados  a 
finnh,  ika  lit  of  drawing  or  painting.  Oymnastios, 
bovmr,  were  tbongtit  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
aiGb  importaoce,  that  ^is  part  of  education  alone 
oecDpied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
tn  fat  logether ;  and  whOe  the  latter  necessarily 
<aNd  It  a  eeitain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
liusd  to  be  eallinted  1^  persons  of  all  ages,  thou^ 
those  of  an  adraoeed  age  naturally  took  lyrter  and 
tasbiigningeierciaestban  boys  and  yoatns."  The 
■ciSBtB,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
bre  bees  tbtxnaghly  convinced  that  the  mind  conld 
M  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
SM  lilKwise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thsaght,  either  by  |rtiilaeopliCT  or  p^skuans,  to  be 
»«« eonrfncivB  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
An  »elj-refulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
^  B  derived  fimn  yvfivii  (naked),  because  the 
T^mswho  performed  their  ezereises  in  pnUto  or 
gynuusia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
■mly  eorercd  by  the  short  ;r(Tiiw." 

Ilie  great  per^lity  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
cntdHi  was  produeUTe  of  infinite  eood :  they 
to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beaatfftal  develop- 
■Kot  by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
lin^  and  whidi,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
Bntto  Hoi  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
^red  ID  all  their  productions.**  The  plastic  art, 
a  panieolar,  most  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
■widimeiit  in  the  ^mnaatic  and  athletio  perfbnn- 
iKei ;  and  it  m^  be  jostly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
*wld  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
sailptgte  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
bibitians  made  the  artists  ftmiliar  with  the  heauti- 
«ii  fonoa  (rf  the  homan  body  and  its  various  atti- 
''■dct.  Kespecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  lM»u,  V.  H.,  ii.,  40.— Heliod.,  ^tliiop.,  t.,  p.  «1,  Bd. 
V«i-A«U.  mii^W.)-*.  (Hwin.,  Fmb.,  14.>-S.  (Butoli, 
"■j^-t— 4.  (Efrip.,  Hal.,  ISM.)— ft.  (Actt,  xxrh..  40.)— «■ 
<nBt,Au^ii^B.>— 7.  (AUwn.,  t.,  37.)— 4.  (Plftto,  Tha*g.,]i. 
Bt-PtaUtDeAMliu,  c.  n.—catapit.,  p.  407.)— 0.  (D«  Rep., 
JJ«*l)— to.  (Xen.,  Sjnipcw.,  i.,  7.— Lneiu,  Lexiph.,  fl.)— 11. 
Ikt  uihHitiM  in  WaobBnaUi,  HaUen.  Altmth.,  it.,  1^ 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view,  some  remarks  are  madil 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  becmne  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effecta  were  no  less  stri- 
king. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
naliy  been  instituted  were  gradiully  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  senso  of  the  word, 
conprebended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
{iyovian*^  and  iehrrum,  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contepded  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  paUio 
gamea  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athlitjb 
and  AeoHoTHBTAt.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
tsB,  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athlete, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per* 
sons  unconnected  with  the  gymnasia ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pninls  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  pobUc  con* 
tests  (vid.  Lampadophobia),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  oonnezkm  between  the 
^rmnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymna^ 
tic  and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pnblio  contests,  and  were  places  <7 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthenbg  and  im- 
proving the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
(d^sical  edocatkm  and  tcainiiig;  and  it  isotue^y  fD 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  ^consider  than  in 
this  article. 

Gymoastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  meotiooed  in  many  of  the  'earliest  legettds  of 
Gracias  stmy;  bat  tbey  were,  aa  mi^  be  eop* 
posed,  of  a  lode  and  mostly  of  a  wariike  charaoter. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  ia 
plains  near  a  river,  which  aSbrded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The* 
sens  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleistheses  that  gymnastics 
were  ledneed  to  a  ragolar  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  g3rmnasiaaBi4aces  of  exercise 
for  the  yoong,  with  baths,  and  other  oonvenienoea 
for  [riukjsophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intdr 
lectual  amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  whidi  did  not  possess  its 
symnasium.  In  many  {daces,  such  as  Ephesns, 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
modem  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (Atijceuw),  Cynosarges  (K»- 
voaApytif),  and  the  Academia  ('kicad^a) ;  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  weO 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  wen  nwiqf  dtflbrencea  in  theur  detail 
The  meet  complete  description  oi  a  ^Tmnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Yitruvina,*  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure^  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
fective, in  as  fiir  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.  Among  the  numerous  jrians  which  have  been 
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Artwn,  soowdiag  to  the  deseiblion  of  l^trarius, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  htB  tnuialktioa  of  Vitnirhis, 
vol.  i.,  Sg.  53,  deserves  the  preference.  The  foUow- 
iog  wooacut  is  a  copjr  of  it,  with  a  few  ahentiom. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitrn* 
Tfaia  iDowreetly  calls  palBstra,  are  placed  in  the 
finm  of  a  sqaare  or  (Ailoag,  and  liave  two  stadia 
(ISOO  Aet)  in  oircorafieoreoce.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  Id  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
iim,  with  seals,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
ihetoriciaoB,  and  others,  who  deUghted  in  intellect- 
wd  eoBTersatioD,  might  assent.  A  fourth  portico 
towards  the  soath,  was  douUe,  so  that  the 
mterior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  doubie  portieo  contained  the  foUotring  apart- 
ments :  The  Epbebeom  (F),  a  specioos  ball  with 
seats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  one  third  longer  than 
hroad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coiyceom  (G),  perhs^ 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyteriom;  then  came  the  Coniaterinm  (H),  ad- 
joining; and  next  to  the  Conisterinm,  in  the  re- 
turns  of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Xovrpov  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ef^ebeum  is  the  ElKothesiom, 
where  persona  were  anointed  by  the  alipts  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elceothesium  is  the  Frigidariiun  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  tbeooe  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeom  (M),  on  the  retomB 
«f  the  portico ;  near  wbic^  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  fiigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laooaicom  (O)  on  one  side,  and 
Apposite  the  Laoomcum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
wtfaide  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
ing ont  Aom  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  ri{^t  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(8)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadti),  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  irtiich 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  ihe  margin  to  the  pUoe 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadUi  than 
IS  feet ;  by  ihis  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margins  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exeroising  themselves.  I^is  portico 
Is  called  by  the  Greeks  (varoc,  because  in  the  winter 
aeaaoD  the  athlete  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  (varof  had  groves  or  idanta- 
tions  between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
Oetiees, with  seata  of ligniDe  work.  A^joiningto 
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the  fo9r6t  (R)  and  doAle  portico  (S)  m  fke  sd- 
oovca^  walks  (U),  irindi  in  Greek  an  t»M  n- 
paipofUiec,  to  which  the  athlMB,  ii  Ur  mtihB, 
go  from  the  winter-iTStoB  to  exerdss.  BeToodihe 
zystus  is  the  stadiom  (W),  so  laigs  that  aiSDhitods 
of  people  may  have  snfficieat  ro«n  to  behold 
contests  of  the  athlete. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  VitravinB,  in  ths 
description  of  his  gymnanom,  took  that  id  tiiflm 
as  his  model ;  but  two  impcntant  parts  of  Mbv 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  aad  the  qhcm- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Gndi 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  ianid 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  thoa  wi^ 
the  statues  of  goda,  he^oe^  victm  in  tbe  publie 
game*,  and  of  eainentineBtrf  every  daiB.  Hmm 
was  the  tntdaiT  dettv  of  tbe  gynHusia,  uri  tii 
statue  was  consequeatjy  seen  m  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regnlatiODs  which  we  ponen  en- 
oeroing  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  lam  of  Saloe. 
One  of  these  laws  ferbede  all  adults  to  oter  i 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  Ulan 
their  exercises,  and  at  tbe  festival  of  the  Henuci 
The  gymnasia  were,  aecordiog  to  the  aiHie  tav.  Bat 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  annrise,  and  wetetok 
shut  at  sunset'   Another  law  of  Soioa  eidnded 
slaves  irom  gymnastic  exercises.*  Boys  who  wen 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  fiireigii  moUia 
(viidoi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  oUier  gjrmsisDi 
but  the  CyooMiiea.*  Some  of  the  laws  of  Saks, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  sqwrinteidMee 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  t^t  he  was  await  of  itie 
evil  conseqnenoea  which  these  institittiotiB  mifU 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strielat 
rules.   As  we,  however,  find  that  adulU  also  fn- 
qoented  the  gymnasia,  we  most  suppose  thit,  * 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force, 
gjnDnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
BOOS  of  diflerent  ages,  or  that  persons  of  di0^ 
ages  took  their  exerciaes  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*   The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  a^e  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  meotioool 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  ODlyoaedefart- 
ment;  but  dnrii^  the  period  from  their  aixieeath  ii 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  ia  gmaiDii 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymna^ 
were  exclusively  pursued.    In  the  time(tf  PliUths 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  ai^iear  to  hare  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persooa  of^^ 
visiting  the  gymnasia.*  Athens  now  posaened  i 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  vriiich  are  laae^ 
called  palcstrx,  in  which  persons  of  all  ^cs  bsm 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hernwt  wen 
celebrated  by  the  boya,  while  fonnedy  this 
nity  had  only  been  kept  in  ^e  great  gynmasia,  tai 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.*   These  cfaangeiiiB' 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  pidilie 
idacea,  caua^  the  gymnasia  to  difibr  vmy  lilth 
from  the  schools  of  the  atUeta ;  and  it  is,  peihm 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  wriun  « 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  worda  gjaUB^ 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.^ 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  weid 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  atates,  excluded  fm 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  m  aooe  oda 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  ia  the  ahoit  x^l^ 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  ten 
part  in  tbe  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  wodoii 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.' 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  adminism- 
tion  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Soloo 

I.  (Mtohin^  o.  Tinuuch.,  p.  38.)— t.  (JCkIdb.,  c  ToDUtl, 
p.  H7.— Plot.,  Solon,  1.— I>Mu«th_  e.  timm.,  p. 
(Pint,  ThMU.,  l.i-A.  (BdoU,  Coip.  Iwerip.,  b.  146 
—3.  (PlM.,  D«  Hep.,  pTiH— Im.,  8™p<».,  ti^  IS-I-* 
(PUt^  Ly.,  p.  S0e.)-7.  (BMkw,  Cbai^  P- 
(CU-,  D*  L«.,  vii,  p. 
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totiifcfiibilioB  tbongbt  tbem  worthy  of  gnat  at- 
tntwo ;  and  ilw  tnumwioii  of  some  of  hk  laws 
iidiiiBg  to  ibe  gjmomm  was  pUBished  with  death. 
IDs  bn  meotion  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnaai- 
■rdi  {jmpmiapxti  or  yvfa>aai,6pxilf)t  ^ho  was  ia- 
Innteil  wilk  the  wholt  managementofthe  gymnasia, 
ud  with  ercrythii^  ooni^cted  tberewttb.  His 
gffieewuoaeof  tbeT^iilarlitiugiee,like  the  cbo- 
Riii  and  trimrehy,'  and  waa  attended  with  oon- 
aimblB  eqeoM.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  penoDs  whe  wwe  preparing  themselres  for  the 
fuKa  and  oootests  in  the  poblio  festirals,  to  pro- 
TideUkem  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
lusL  Itaboderotvedaponhimtoadomthegym- 
naiini,wtlwp)Bee  where  the  agones  took  ^ace.* 
The  moanndi  waa  a  real  magialnte,  and  in- 
mcd  triib  a  kind  of  jnrisdiotiDn  orer  all  thoae 
vha  fiaqaeotad  at  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
luii;  ud  his  power  aeraw  eren  to  have  extended 
bcTwd  tiie  Krinniaia,  for  Phitarch*  states  that  he 
nicbed  aod  oootrolled  the  condnet  of  (he  ephrti 
hgeaenL  He  had  also  the  power  to  remore  from 
theguaria  taaebafs,  philuopben.  and  siqibiats, 
abmewhs  eoaoeiTed  that  they  exooiaed  an  in- 
juioiB  iDOoaoce  npon  the  yomig.*  Another  part 
of  hi)  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solenin  games  at 
ceniiB  gnat  teatfrals,  eqwcially  the  torch-race 
Oaianlif^\  for  which  he  ejected  the  most  dis- 
UBgDlikediBong  the  e|did>i  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
tBBim  tt  fpaimmioba  waa,  aooording  to  Libani- 
n  <B  QnMMthaiea,*  ten,  one  irom  ereiy  tribe.* 
Th^  Kent  to  bare  imdertaken  then*  offidal  dntiea 
ii  toni,  Int  in  manner  is  anknowa.  Among 
tbe  extend  distinctions  of  a  gynmssiarch  were  a 
taifk  doak  and  white  shoes.'  In  early  times  the 
of  i^usnarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  undw 
IM  BoBfa  emperors  we  find  that  aometimes  they 
Ml  it  sily  fiv  a  monUi,  so  thiU  there  were  IS  or 
U  f^Uiiarehs  in  one  year."  TUa  al&ee  aeems 
to  km  beta  eonsidered  so  gnat  an  hmoor,  that 
moRaBaagBnerals  and  emperors  were  ambitioas 
10  bald  iL  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
Iheff  oVBgrmaaaiarchs,  bat  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
t^wiswbBt  extent,  their  dntiea  difihred  fyota  the 
iikma  gynmasiareh.  In  Cyrene  the  office  vraa 
neiiBes  held  by  wcnneo. 

iMker  (Ace  which  was  formerly  bdiered  to  be 
MBKted  vilh  the  snperintendeoce  of  the  gymna- 
n  a  ikat  of  xyatarchua  iSwrrof^of).  But  it  is  not 
nutiOMil  prerioaa  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
raoc^aadtfim  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Kranse* 
knihm  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
Dtaaasia  profocty  so  caUed,  bnt  waa  only  eoa< 
■Med  with  the  aehools  of  the  atUeta. 

Aa  (MEce  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  tinie  of  the  Romui  emperore,  but  waa,  neTer- 
^kIem,  decidedly  oonneoted  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
■hit  of  Cottnetes.  He  had  to  arraoge  certain 
pitee.  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
^  epbein,  and  la  nnuntoin  and  diae^dine 
■Mngtbein.  Be  was  assiated  1^  an  antkMNBiiMtes 
iBd  two  hypoacosmeUe.** 

An  office  o(  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
mal  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistv 
l9u4pwioToi).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
J^Bia  with  a  tore  of^  miepoevni,  and  to  pnrtect 
Ail  f  irtae  against  all  injonons  inflneneea.  In  ear^ 
vtwathaiTnamber  at  Athena  was  ten,  one  from 
^7lribc,wiU»  a  salary  of  one  drachma  perday.** 
TMrdaty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
^^be|ames  of  the  ephebi,  bat  to  watch  and  correct 


their  OMidQct  whererer  tti«y  mig^  meet  them,  bolk 
within  uid  without  the  gymnaainm.  At  the  tima 
of  the  Emperor  Manna  AnreUaa,  mly  six  ao^ta^ 
nista,  aseisted  tqr  aa  many  hyposophifnista,  aiQ 
mentioned.* 

Tbe  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymoaatc  (yvfommU)  and  the  pcdf^be  (wof 
ioTfittm)  i  at  a  later  period  hypc^MsdotribB  were  ad- 
ded. The  pBdotribes  was  leqnired  to  iinssrna  n 
kooidedgB  of  aU  the  varioDs  euvetses  vniiidi  wen 
pertonned  in  the  gymeasia;  the  gymnastes  wan 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
phyaiok^cal  effects  and  influences  on  the  eonstitn- 
tion  ofthe  yoaths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  eac^  of. 
them  thoae  exercises  vrlaaii  he  thoogfat  most  snit^ 
ble.*  These  teaohors  wen  nsnaUyaOkte  irtw  had 
left  thai  proteesitni,  or  eoidd  not  soceeed  in  it.' 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of>the  yoatba,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commeneed 
their  exnoisee,  as  well  ae  the  regnlatioo  of  their 
diet,  was  die  duty  of  the  alipts.  {Yii.  Auttm.) 
These  men  sometimee  also  acted  as  smgeoos  or 
teaeheis.*  Galen*  menUoos,  among  the  gjinaaatit 
teadien.  n  efaipterueic  at  teacher  «f  the  Tuim 
games  at  ball;  and  it  is  not  imntdnUettet  hi  aome 
cases  partienlar  games  may  hava  been  tan^ 
s^nte  peiamis. 

The  gaioes  and  exercieee  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  oa  the  whole,  to  hare  beMi 
the  same  throo^xtut  Oreeoe.  Among  the  Donans* 
however,  they  were  rsgaided  diiefly  as  inatitntiona 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  nuliiaiy  trauung; 
unong  the  looians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additiraial  and  higher  object  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movemeols  grace  and 
beuity,  and  to  m^e  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  Bnt  among  all  the  difihrent  tribes  of 
the  Gre^s,  the  exercises  which  were  euried  on  in 
a  GnA  gymnasiam  were  either  mere  gamea,  or 
the  more  important  exetcisea  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  ooaunon  with  the  publie  agtxtes  in  the  great 
feetivaJs. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention.  1.  The  ball 
{afaipwic,  ef€upOfu^ia,  &c.),  which  was  in  oniver- 
sal  mvoor  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Home,  played  in  a  vari^  <rf'vrays,  as  a^qiears  from 
the  words  in6f)pa(t(,  tKlmvpoc,  faivtvia  or  dfnraa- 
t6v,  &C.*  Every  gymnssinm  contained  one  largv 
room  for  the  porpoae  of  (dajring  at  ball  in  it  (o^at- 
ptoT^putv).  %.  IIwjMr  Axtwrivdo,  iuiMiCTtvSa,  or 
iai  ypaiifmt,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  hdding 
<me  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  b«U 
its  other  Md  aonsa  a  Une  marked  between  th« 
ootbegroond.  S.  The  top  O^iArf,  ^^ifoTt 
oTpiAiMt),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  hoys  aa  iu  our  own  days.  4.  The 
itmraXidot,  which  wab  a  game  with  fire  stones, 
which  were  thrown  op  from  the  npper  pert  <A  the 
band  and  caught  in  the  palm.  A.  ixanroda,  vrtueh 
waa  a  game  in  n^ieh  a  rope  waa  drawn  taroo^  the 
upper  part  of  a  treh  or  a  posL  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towarda 
one  another,  took  h(^  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  Hue  sport  waa  alao 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dtoi^sia.' 
Iliese  few  gamea  wiQ  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gynuBBtie  sports. 

The  more  hi^Nwtaat  gamea,  aiuhasnmning  [6^6- 
foc),  throwing  of  the  diaxot  and  the  &*uv,  jumpmg 
and  leaping  [AJifia,  with  and  without  Urifpif),  wreM- 
ling  (ir^),  boxing  (mryf^),  the  paocratium  {irayxpi' 
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Ac.,  are  deacribed  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymDUiaiii  waa,  as  Vitrurioa  obserres,  not  a 
Roman  ioatitation,  and  DiooysiuB  of  HalicarnaaMis* 
expresaly  statea  that  the  whole  iyuviffrpt^  the 
Romans,  tboagh  it  waa  practiaed  at  an  eariy  period 
io  the  Lodi  Maximi.  was  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans frotn  Greece.  Their  attention,  bowever,  to 
develo|Hng  and  strengthening  the  body  by  ezercisea 
waa  conaiderable,  though  only  fen*  militaiy  parposea. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gyronaa- 
tica  waa  foreign  to  Roman  mannera,  and  tfren  held 
in  contempt.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  RepabUo, 
many  wealthy  RMoana,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  maoners,  .used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
•maU  plaees  far  bodily  exercise,  sometifflea  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  pahBstno,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.*  The  Emperor  Nero 
waa  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Commodua.*  But, 
although  theae  ioatitutionB  were  intended  to  intro- 
doce  Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
ttey  Derw  nhied  any  |(i«a(  unpntaBce,  aa  the 
magnOieeiit  themw,  anphitheatm,  and  oUier  oolos- 
■al  buildings  bad  always  greater  charma  for  the  Ro- 
nana  than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  thia  important  subject, 
irtucb  has  been  necessarily  treated  witii  breri^  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  lefeired  to  Hierooynms 
Meiearialia,  De  ArU  eywauutum,  Idbri  rl,  1st  ed., 
Tenioe,  isra.  4th  ibid.,  1«0I.— BuiMte,  Hutoin  4u 
AikUteM,  in  the  Mem.  de  TAead.  des  Inscript.,  i,  8. 
—J.  H.  Kranse,  Tktagau*,  oder  mttaaekafllkk* 
DaritcUung  der  Gymnaatik,  Agonutik,und  FetttfUU 
ier  I^Utnai,  Halle,  1886,-~G.  Liibker,  Die  GymiuM- 
tit  ier  Hdlnun,  Monster,  188S  — Wadumntb,  Sel- 
Urn.  jUtirth.,  iL,  S,  p.  61^.— Miiller,  Dor.,  ir.,  fi,  $ 
4,  Ac— Beekor,  G^Ulut,  i.,  p.  370,  du).— CbmUw, 
I.,  p.  800-846.  The  variona  histories  of  the  edoca- 
tioa  among  the  ancients,  aaeh  aa  those  of  Hocb- 
beimer,  Schwara,  Cramer,  and  oUiers,  likewise  con- 
lain  much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Rdttioit  ^  GymmiutkB  to  IA<  Mediaii  Art.— 
Ibe  gamei  aC  the  Gieeka  had  an  immediate  inflo- 
CMe  upon  the  art  of  hMling,  beeanae  they  consid- 
ned  gyimiastica  to  be  almost  aa  neoeessry  for  the 
pnaerratjon  of  health  as  medkune  is  for  the  core 
«f  diseases.*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  Apcdlo,  the  god  of  pbysi- 
eiana.'  Hie  directors  of  these  eataMiBbments,  aa 
wefl  as  the  pfrsona  employed  onder  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptc,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
•zperieiice  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
wMaioTpo*iXtuce{,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
nen  bniagfat  iqi  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  snb-dtrectors, 
or  CfymMMta,  prescribed  for  their  diseaaes;*  and 
the  mfaiorM  or  bathers,  aliptK,  intralipte,  practised 
Mood-letting,  administered  clyBterB,  and  dressed 
wotuids,  oleeTS,  and  fractures.'  Two  of  these  di- 
netors,  lecus  of  Tarentum  and  Heiodiena  of  8e- 
^rnobria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  partienlar  no- 
nee  for  baring  contributed  to  unite  more  dosely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccua,  who  aiipears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicas  (Olymp.  Ixxvii.**),  gave 
las  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  di^  of  the  wrest- 
lera,  and  to  aocuatoming  thorn  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  dMtaniousBess,  of  iriiidi  virtues  hs  ms 


1.  (Ant.  Hon.,  Til.,  70-7S.)— 9.  (Plat.,  QhmL  Rob.,  40.)— «. 
(Cio.  ad  Ait.,  i.,  4.— Id.,  o.  Vott.,  111.,  9.)— 4.  (SoMon.,  Nar- 
IS.}— 0.  (Hand.,!.,  1S,4.)— <.  (Hit^xxTaU*,'' De  Loewin  Hon- 
iB»,"  torn,  ii.jp.  IK.ad. Kabn.— TimMm  Lockiuw, "De  Anim> 
Hnndi,"  p.  S6t,  ia  G*l«'a  Opnao.  Mrtlwl.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Stbs., 
Tui.,  4,  (  4.)-8.  (Plat.,  D«  X«c.,  u.,  p.  »l«.}-0.  (FUt.,  Da 
Lag.,  I*.,  p.  790.-~CaUiu,  Do  Madia.,  1.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  xziz., 
S^^O.  (Staph.^,s.v.T(vAiP.9n.--C<nqpanP»u.,n^ 


hhnsdf  a  peiftet  BodcL*  Plato  eoasiden  kin,  0 
well  as  Herodiens,  to  have  been  ooe  of  the  nen- 
Ws  of  medical  gymnastics.*  HerocUnn,  vbo  ■ 
sometimes  called  Prodicas,*  lived  at  AtheoBailnn 
lime  before  the  Pefopooneuan  war.  Plato  stji 
that  he  waa  not  onlya  s4^ibiBt,*biitalso  anuHUritf 
the  gymnasiam*  and  (Ayncian,*  and,  ia  laet,  be  sni- 
ted  in  his  own  person  these  tluw  qnabties.  He 
was  troubled,  aaya  the  same  aothor,  with  veiy  nak 
health,  and  tried  if  gyranastie  exeirises  mdl  m 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  baring  perfectly  snetfeded, 
he  imparted  bis  method  to  others.  B^ore  bm 
medical  dietetk»  had  been  enUrely  Defected,  tstt- 
ciaUy  by  the  AsclepiadK.*  If  Plato's  sccoaiit  ma; 
be  taken  literally,*  he  mocfa  abused  tbeexeroettf 
gymnasties,  as  hs  reoomniBnded  his  patinii  la 
walk  flrom  Athens  to  Megan,  and  to  ntm  » tm 
as  they  had  reached  the  wi^  of  die  latter  ton. 
The  distance  from  Athena  to  Megara  was  110  eU- 
dia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopina.*  Dio  Ctar^sos- 
torn  calls  it  a  day'a  journey.**  Modeni  tcaidlen 
reckon  eidit  boors."  Tbe  author  Uie  nxtk 
book  De  Meri.  Vrntgar."  agrees  with  Plato:  -He- 
TOdioaa,"  says  he,  "oaoaed  people  attacked  witt 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exerds^ 
and  many  of  bis  patients  aoflbred  maeh  firoDt  ir; 
rubbing."  A  ^rt  time  after  we  find,  says  FoDtr," 
that  Hippocrates,'*  with  some  sort  of  i^wj,  tmaa 
tohims^  the  honour  of  bringing tbttnietbod tut 
perfection,  so  aa  to  beable  todiatingniiAirfrqmn 
niiavKpariet  roiif  irdvov^,  f  ol  wSvoi  ri  «cna,4^ 
pUit  fyu  spif  diUv^  aa  he  expreaaes  it.  Putsa- 
ant  to  thia,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  hia 
works  reoommending  several  sorts  of  exereisa 
upon  proper  occasions ;  as,  first,  friction  a  diaSi( 
the  eflbcta  of  which  he  exiiiaina,"aod  tdbndst, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bniu  down  the  Uotfedsai 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  tt  wiS  iDoara  lod  a» 
an  increase  of  teA,  and  make  tbe  part  thrife.  H« 
advises'*  walking,  of  frtiieh  tbay  had  two  sons, 
their  round  and  straight  conrsea.  He  gins  lu 
c^nion**  of  the  'Avoxit^/iara,  or  preparatory  ex- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  8t  tbe  wrealm 
for  the  more  TshemeDt  ones.  In  some  cases 
adviaes  the  JSaXii,  or  common  wrestUng,"  art  lis 
'Axpoxeiptv,  or  wrestling  the  hands  oaly,  without 
coming  okwe,  and  also  the  Kupv«yw;tnr,  or  tbeei- 
ercise  of  the  Corycua,  or  the  hanging  ball;"  lis 
Xeipovo/u^,  a  sort  of  dextenras  and  regnlar  motioi) 
oftbe  bands  and  Diqwr  parte  of  the  bod7,t«iutl>>4 
afteramOitaiymamiK;  tlie'AXMr«r,orrollii|iB 
sand;  aitd ooee** we  find meattoned, with soM^r- 
probation,  the  'Hmtpot  Iwirei,  Efm  &dt>iri,  br 
which  is  probably  meant  gattoping  long  warn 
in  the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  foDowa  Hippocrates  in  thii  a 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  ofima 
of  the  benefit  of  raeroises  in  several  places ;  hi* 
seeond  book, "  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly  npM 
the  use  <tf  the  itrigU,  or  the  advantage  of  lefaUi 
chafing :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  IIcpi  ni  ^ 
Jifalpac  Vvavaaiov,  wherein  be  recomiDCDda 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  nund  are  both 
at  the  same  time  afifected.  In  his  discoorse  ta 
Tbrasybulos,  U6repov  'larpuc^  if  Tv^vaffTut^  hn  t* 
TyuivAv,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  olber 


I.  (PlaL,  Da  Ler^  tuL,  p.  840.— JEUan,  V.  B.,  li..  l--^'-* 
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ibe  more  modenle  ezeiciaes  as  sabservient  to  the 
esdi  «r  a  pbysieiaQ,  and,  oonseqoBDUy,  part  of  that' 
m.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
optuoB;  aod  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
■alter  ii  eoliected  in  OribaahH**  ^  CoUeeta  Medici- 
la  thou  remains  lAieh  are  prmmd  of 
Ike  wtHa^  of  An^os,  we  lead  of  oomo  sorts  at 
tmam  that  are  not  meottooed  by  Galen  or  any 
ktmwaOm;  aiM»vtheTeBt,the  CVKibtMa.asthe 
innablonbjriiiiBtake  call  it,  instead  of  Crieoelasia. 
The,  u  it  bad  for  many  ages  been  disosed,  Merco- 
nili>luBMl(wfaoha8  made  the  most  jodicions  in- 
liUies  iaio  ^  aobject.*  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
ibin  \  aad  Ibdiere,  says  Preiod,*  tboof  h  we  have 
the  ieaaifHiM  of  it  set  down  in  OribasuiSf*  it  will 
te  hani  to  Jbnu  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

Tbe  maaA  physicians  rdied  much  on  exercise 
is  tbe  cnre  of  the  dropsy/  whereas  we  almost  to- 
nOf  Defect  it*  Hippoerates*  prescrUws  for  one 

■d  be  ndniiae  of  the  same  wordln  bu  Epiden^ 
in,  ud  aloiMt  dways  whtt  he  speaks  of  the  regn 
m  oT  a  dropucal  person,  im|riyiBg  tint,  tiuragh  ft 

be  a  hboQF  Gnr  such  pei^e  to  moYO,  yet  titey  roast 
iDdeip)  it;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
praitn,  that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  tbe 
iBw  Aphoiuma  which  be  has  drawn  oat  of  bis 
wnta.  Cefaos  says  of  this  case,*  "  CmetUittidum 
nlti  galatimu  eorfu*  ett."  The  Romans  placed 
|Kit  idiuce  Qpon  exercise  for  the  care  of  dis- 
eaies ;  ud  Asdepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
PDopey  tbe  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
iMo  gRit  request.  He  called  exercises  the  common 
iHt^ fkfnc,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
*li>dt  ii  mentioaed  by  Celsos  in  his  chapter  "  De 
nieiieBe^"*  but  th»  bode  is  lost  He  carried  these 
Miosiio  ftr,  that  be  invented  the  I«efi  P«iiftb»,*  or 
kugiog  beda,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
*wh  took  so  much  at  tiiat  time  that  they  came 
ifterwaid  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
fitt  of  ibe  lamry  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
fvticatar  to  mate  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
NeqaiBiteiBtiie  loTeotion  of  exercises  to  sap[dy 
^rlKe«f  nedidne,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
■rwbad  the  hanHDess  to  obtain  so  general  an 
^fluiie;  and  niiiy>*  says  by  these  means  he  made 
■Buelf  the  ddight  of  mankind.  Aboat  his  time  the 
"oBU  plqttieiaDS  sent  tbeir  consumptiTc  patients 
to  .lleiudiea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
wtj  both  tbe  ninys;  this  waa  done  partly  Ah  the 
tnve  (rf^  air,  bot  f»iiefly  Ibr  tbe  sake  of  the  enr- 

^  the  ontion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
■a  «yi,"  "  Si'  vera  Phthint  at,  oput  at  longa  nav- 
igttme;"  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vekiculum 
■d  A'cm  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As  for 
wotberDMre  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
Qcbnd,  as  is  maniftst  from  Gelsos,  Cidhis,  Aa- 
waam,  Tbeotovs  Priseiaons,  and  the  rest  of  ttie 
^  physieiaaB.  And  we  do  not  waot  instances 
« cares  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius"  tdls 
*^  Geimaoieas  was  cured  of  a  *'  crorom  gra- 
wias."  as  he  expresses  it  (by  wht(^  he  {wobably 
**u>  M  atropk^),  by  riding ;  and  Plutarch,  in  bis 
■of Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  bis  weakness, 

>htt  he  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
^^vediUgence  in  rnbbing  aod  chafing  his  body." 
^"tds  Bs  U»t  Anncos  Oallio,  who  had  been 
y*"^  was  cored  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 
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X;  and  balm  gfves  OB  audi  neooonta  of  the  good 
:ts  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  were  prac- 
tised so  tuuversally  by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be 
sq^osed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  aod  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  t^s- 
loal  anUim,  the  reader  oan  hardly  &il  of  being  eOD' 
vioeed  that  tbe  aneieotB  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
higUy,  jast  as  the  moderns  too  modi  n^gleet  them ; 
and  that  in  tht^  as  m  hue^e^er  matters,  both  bi 
medicine  and  in  philcwphy,  troth  lies  between  the 
two  extremei  ^ 
aVMNASTAl.  (Ftd.  Omusnm,  p.  48a) 
GYMNE'SIOI  (y«pq»0iw)  orOYmffirTES  (ym. 
v^^)  were  a  dasa  of  bond-slaT«s  at  Argos,  wm 
may  be  compared  with  tbe  Hetots  at  Sparta.^  Their 
name  shows  that  they  atteoded  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
Miiller*  remarits  that  it  is  to  these  gymneeii  that  tbs 
aoeount  of  Herodotua*  refers,  that  6000  of  tbe  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Glemn- 
eoes,  king  of  Sparta,*  tbe  slaves  got  the  govern* 
menl  into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possessioa 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  tbe  yonng 
citizens  had  grown  up,  tbe  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appem,  were  eithor  driven  from  the  tei^ 
ritory,  or  again  sobdned. 

OYMNOPAI'DIA  (yv/tvovaOta),  the  festival  of 
"naked  yooths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythcus,  Artemis,  and 
Ltto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  jfo^,  and  it  was  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnoptedia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  tbeir  choruses  and  dances  in  honmir  of 
Apollo.*  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
far  ten  days,  and  on  tbe  but  day  men  also  perform- 
ed chomses  and  daiices  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnOtic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  « 
Thaletas  and  Alcmao,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  (irpoardr^  or  ro> 
poKotSc)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  arifmm  4ih 
/worwof,  in  eonunemoratioa  of  the  Thttmy  of  the 
Spartans  at  Tlqrrea.  This  event  seems  to  han 
been  dosely  connected  with  the  gymnopcdia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  iailen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  prais^  in  songs  at  tiiia  festival.*  The 
boys  in  tbeir  dances  performed  %uch  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  pal»> 
stm  and  the  paneration,  and  also  imi^led  the  wild 
gestores  <tf  tbe  worship  of  Dionysus.'  HoUer*  so^ 
poses,  with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  tbe 
gymnopndia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainmenu  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  mosicians,  at  tbe  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.* 
The  whcde  season  of  the  gymnopBdia,  during  whujh 
Sputa  was  visited  by  grrat  nomben  of  strangsis, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,'*  and  old 
badidors  done  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities."  The  introduction  of  the  gymnop»- 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importanoo 
as  an  instHution  for  gjrmoastic  and  orchestio  per- 
formaoces,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
mosieal  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  tho 
year  666  B.C." 


1.  (Steph.  Byt,  ■. ».  PoUnx,  Onom.,  Hi.,  M.)— (Dor.* 

lit.,  4, 4  i)— 3.  (Ti,,  B».)—i.  (U.,  Til.,  148.)— S. JPimt  "'•;,'!■ 
t  7.)-«.  (Attmi.,  IT.,  p.  078.— Plat.,  Afwil.,  ».— Xen.,  H«l- 
tan.,  ri.,  4,  *  W.-H».TCh.,  Snid..  Etym. 

of  Or.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  lOI.Mt.  (Pint.,  D»  Mm.,  c  ••>-"'■ 
Mnwr.,  i.,  t,  Wl.-Plnt.,  Affwil.,  ».-JVaiiH,  Oiwan.,  it, 
M,  104.>-ll.  (Onbh,  "  D«  C^bwn  ■pod  Teterei  popiil«  oon- 
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GTKAICON'OliOI  tynmtmi^)  or  OTNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  (ypvMMOKiofiot)  wm  magiatrates  at 
Athens  wbo  wiperiDtaoded  the  eondDct  of  Atbeai- 
■owwnea.'  WekBowlitttoafOedatieBOf  Umm 
oAoMB,  and  even  the  tine  whm  thej  wem  inatitth 
ted  i*  Boc  qmta  eavtafn.  B6eltb*  has  endaamared 
to  show  that  th^  dU  DOt  exiat  OBtQ  the  time  of 
DetMrttina  Phalereaa,  wbereis,  according  to  ottwm, 
they  veie  institulad  by  SoIob,.  whose  lapilatknu 
eoBcenuM  the  faon^^awfc  idntainl;  KBdered  some 
ineoial  ottoera  sspenary  tn-  tteir  wunteHooe.* 
Their  name  is  also  men'iooed  b;  AiHittie*  as  smne- 
tbiog  vhieh  he  eeypasee  ta  be  weQ  ibiowa  to  his 
vaamra.  Theae  etrenmeianeea  induce  us  to  think 
Mat  the  yymisrf^x.  as  the  superiBtendeglB  of  the 
eoadoei  of  women,  elated  enr  siooe  the  time  of 
8tAa»t  bet  that  their  powec  was  afterwaid  exteoded 
ie  soeh  e  BMimer  that  tfaejr  beeane  a  kind  of  pottee 
Sat  tbe  pwpoee  of  preTeatuig  any  ezoeaees  or  inde- 
eeacies,  vnwtliBr  eommitted  by  men  car  by  wana. 
<See  the  Tngn.  of  Tinoelas  and  Ifoiander,  s^ 
ilffaw.,  p.  MS^  iriMre  a  raiwdr  wi/utc  ie  mention- 
ed as  tlie  somroe  liom  -whiA  they  deriTed  their  ie- 
ereased  pajrv- — Cempare  Hot.,  Set.,  31,  in  fin.) 
In  tlmr  firat  and  origied  o^uoity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  refutations  ooaoeming  the  odd- 
duet  rfA^anim  women  ware  obserred,  and  to  pen- 
iah  any  tMimgreailoM  of  ttiam in  Ae  latter  etp 
paoi^  tfa^  aeem  to  baTCBOled  ae  miniaten  of  the 
wreiofiagaa,  and,  aa  aoeb,  had  to  take  cere  ttiat  de- 
•enc^  and  moderation  were  obeerred  in  (Hirate  as 
well  as  in  poUie.  Hence  Hnej  Btqterintended  even 
the  meetiags  of  friends  in  their  private  bonaes,  t.  g., 
■t  weddings  and  on  atiier  ftetire  oooasioos.*  Meet- 
ing* of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  conaiat  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  vmautm^Sfuu  had  the 
fight  to  ento"  any  house  ana  send  away  alt  tlie 
goests  abore  that  nomber ;  uid  thtt  they  might  be 
able,  prerioas  to  entering  a  boose,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  tiie  number  of  pMsonaaaeemtded  in  it,  the 
nooks  wbo  were  engaged  for  the  occaakni  had  to 
five  hi  tbar  names  10  the  yvMUMw^ipwL'  They  had 
also  to  pnnish  thoaa  men  who  showed  their  effhmi- 
nate  eharaeter  by  fiantie  or  innnoderate  waiUngat 
tlieir  own  or  otlier  parsons'  misfortaDcs.'  T)» 
of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier*  thinks 
ttat  Uiey  were  appointed  by  lot ;  bat  Hermann,**  re- 
ihning  to  Menander,**  redions  tlien  aoMMg  tlMise 
cAoen  iriw  wesB  deetad. 


H.  Amsmtn. 

KABEVM  (^ta)  were,  eeneraOy  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  Iff  means  of  v^ich  tbinga  were  held  and 
msnaged.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  manwed."  The  habente  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  (frdmum).  S.  To  the  thonga 
attadied  to  a  luce,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed." (Compare  AHxtcTna.)  8.  To  Uie  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  meana  of  wtaidi  stones 
were  ttirown."  (Yid.  Fokda.)  4,  To  tfaongs  by 
■teana  <rf  Which  die  sandals  were  ftstened  to  the 
ftet'*  From  thia  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
hriieiw  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, hot  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  GeUius  caDs 
then  fmccs  Astous.  S.  To  the  thongs  fiomed  into 


1.  (HOvitim.,  lIt.>-«.  (DsFUUnL,  p.  U.}-~y  (pht.,  Sgl^ 
tlv-OMpan  Tbiilwall,  Hut.  of  Orsww,  li^  p.  SI.}~4.  (PcOhiz, 
Omm.,  h.,  It,  p.  144.— Id.  ib.,  ti.,  9,  p.  S14,  «d.  Olialin|.)~A. 

mibdL  ap.  AUm.,  WTo.  »i5.)-r.  <Atli«.,  L  cl-B.  (tht., 

— id.^  zi  m.  fas.— u.  ik..  A,  m.)~a.  (L«»^  vl, 


a  eeouifewMhwMahyBnng  slaves  waiethihrt' 

The  eooamentatma  on  this  passage,  indeed,  dilhT 
Vbout  the  meaning  of  habenn  ;  bat  if  m  mukt 
tte  e^rassionB  of  UlpiB^* MMHiffw  ««« imri 
tanfem  sobMl,  «t  itatms  ed  finds  cedL^it  ndw 
that  the  habenais  the  soeaige  itaeir.* 

•HJ:iH;8(^),i.theKid.-n.  mm 

two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  eaitod  tbe  Ridi, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  utamj  wcBther. 
They  were  also  cdled  by  the  singular  term  CMh.* 

»Hi£M ACHATES  {aifiaxinK\  ■  BpeaesofAf- 
ate,  sfvinUed  with  apota  of  jaaper, «  Uood-ped  (Idl- 
eedony;  qswoalled  Dotted  Agate.  [VHKmm.) 

•H^tlADORON  (nifiaiopn),  a  paraatie  fm 
taiedy  noticed  by  TheqibraBtna.  Stackboon  hn- 
aids  tbe  oonjactnre  that  it  was  tbe  Ontndie,  L*  ' 

*H.<£MATI'TES  {(dfianr^),  the  wtil-hiinni 
stone  eallad  Bloodstone.  UiaofifBrnffotmoi- 
oor.andoonristspiiDeipallyofoxydeorinnL  "Tbe 
HmnaiiUa  of  tbe  aaoientB,''  (dwerves  Dr.  Mogk,  , 
"  caBHiiebended,  besides  o«r  red  Kmtiiit,  mail  I 
ottMToxydee  9t  iion,  aa  m^  be  seen  ften  Viuft  \ 
desor^Aion  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besidee  tbe  m^-  ' 
net   Ynx  niagnetie  oxyde  of  iron  wis  also  duaed 
with  hiematite  ;  but  tliat,  no  doubt,  becnue  of  Ut 
qipeaianee  it  ezfaibited  aAer  haviag  been  expond  ! 
to  a  strong  beat."  FVomtiie  deaoriptiooafinDliT  < 
Theofbiaatna  mid  FUny,  it  wedd  qipeu,  u  »■  \ 
Biarfcsd  bytbe  same  writer,  that  ooDipaistaadedK)'  | 
red  and.lavwn  o^es  of  iron  wen  telaied  wM  \ 
hamatite.* 

Hi£RE&   (Fid.  Haaaa.) 

•HAL'CTON  (dAMwv),  the  Kingfi^er,  vik- 
do  XipHia,  L.   "  Tbe  Greek  natui^isls,"  otem  ; 
Adans,  "  deambe  two  neciea,  or,  awe  pnperdr,  , 
TUietiea  of  thia  bird.   1%eaefaiUoBTlBMiitai  | 
derives  the  word  tropd  roi  h  &Xi  xim,  an  etpob- 
gy  which  we  may  with  great  safetj  rqeet.  The 
^ngfistier  builds  ita  neets  on  tbe  banka  ef  riren,  , 
and  doee  not  emnmit  them  to  the  sea,  u  khk  <f  i 
tbe  aneienta  rraresent   What  diey  took     tbe  i 
naata  of  tUa  bin  were  the  boaes  which  it  bad  inl- 

lowed  and  vomited  np.   Fliny*s  deseriftioii  of  iu 
nest  is  tolerabfy  accurate.   Aristotle  and  terenlN 
Uw  ancient  poets  represent  tbe  KingBAa  u  tit- 
ifoenting  the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  tne  of  it  a 
the  warm  climates,  bat  does  not  apply  to  it  in  pwu-  ! 
era  latitodes.  ItmnainatobemeatioaeithttBe- ^ 
kinhaaardatheTeiTimprabaldBoaqeclvetbitde  | 
TooalKingfisherorArntotlewasaeOfeBterRM  , 
sparrow ;  and  that  AMrovandns  could  nem  iM- 1 
mine  satisbetorily  what  bird  was  meant  bj  thelw- 
cuoH  of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  thit 
Ariatotle's  deeeription  of  tbe  dAmt-  appliea  ii  vt 
maia  very  well  to  Uie  Aietdo  baidM.*'* 

•HAlifETUS  (d%M£nvr).  the  Omr  TVi 
bird  is  the  <*  iVtnu**  of  Viigfl  and  Ovid,  moid- 
ists,  aooording  to  Adans,  have  Tecenlly  adq|M  w 
Munion  that  the  Ospr^  is  the  same  as  the  Sei 
Eaj^.   Its  scientific  name  is  JWtoi  jTotoOi, 

^^^UCACABUM  (43uK&aiSn),  a  pUnt,  tbe 
Wmteiwehenr,  or  PM^mIu  AUaktHgi  'Ae 
stewed  in  wine  was  eiqdoyed  aa  a  dinnAa  ^ 
thorp  found  it  gnvwi^  on  FanaasM,  and  oD  tH 
Bithynian  (Nynpas,  as  well  as  araand  Coartaoit- 
nofde.* 

*H  AL1MUS  (dAwer),  a  plant,  a  speciesof  Onm, 
the  AtrifUt  JWmws,  L—Ti  Oua  an  entau  » 
Une  idania  and  their  fruits,  mntionad  in  the  se^ 

1.  (Ha»t.,BpM.,iL,l,U.)— S.  in}w.«,ttL 
(Cm4M  Ofid,  B«nM.,  ix.,  «.— Viif.,  ^}r*- 
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li^rt  TCNioB  die  Scilpbim.  Ob  tt>  cttv 
kod,  Ti  iXifta  were  certain  hea^  bo  eaOed  becaose 
iHd  br  the  PytkagneBna,  who  UTed  udely  od  ft 
Tqnetable  diet,  sad  hoDoe  wen-tenwd  of  i?ufm,  » 
00^  eatinf  ki  otder  to  bmmib  huaga  (A  prir.^  ud 

ia^,  "  hnFlgitf***). 

HALTE'BES  (<Ur^)  were  certain  masBCB  of 
fUwe  or  metal,  wfcich  were  used  id  the  gymnaBtic 
enniRtaf  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persoos  wbo 
pcKtned  teofMiig  ftequeatly  peiibnaed  their  exer- 
eiMs  with  haberes  in  botii  hands  ;  bat  they  were 
also  freqacBtly  need  merely  to  ezercise  tiie  body  in 
•MwvlMt  the  same  maoner  as  oar  dumb-bens.* 
faiMaaiaB*  ipeaks  of  oerMin  statues  of  athletes 


irtio  «en  T^reaented  with  halteres.  They  an>eaT 
10  have  beeo  made  of  rarioos  forms  and  sixes.  The 
precediag  woodcut  is  takes  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
&G;,pL4t.NoL797B.* 

HAMA.  (Vid.  BATiLLve.) 

HAMAXA.   ( Vid.  Harkakaxa,  Plavstifh.) 

HARMA.   (Fti  Cdbbb..  Hakmabaxa.) 

BARMAltAXA  (dpftofutSa)  is  evidently  oom- 
poQDded  ofdfi/m,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
(be  Laon  Cokxus,  but  other  deserlptiooa  of  oarria- 

E!  for  peiaoDs ;  and  Hfiafa,  which  meant  a  cart, 
ring  commonly  four  wheds,  and  nsed  to  carry 
loads  or  bordeDS  as  weU  as  persons.*  The  harma- 
Bua  was  a  caniage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
Terj  nmilar  to  the  CARPxirrun,  being  covered  over- 
bead  and  endosed  with  curtains,*  so  ss  to  be  nsed 
gMtftf  as  wdl  as  by  day  hot  U  was  m  general 
BtfiT,  oAen  drawn  by'finir  horses,  or  other  soita- 
bk  ijoaiinipeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
■fileadid,  Inxorions,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
fnta/  stjie*  It  occupied  among  the  Persians*  the 
nme  pbce  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Mtans,  being  used,  eqieciidly  upon  state  occa- 
wna,  far  the  conveys  ace  of  women  and  chiUren, 
•faumte,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
>>Aore  "  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
aul  a  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
Hed  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  hig^ 
mil  in  travening  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
■uees  when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  waa  transport- 
et  fmn  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
unnamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occnpied 
^  jears,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 

>•  AnHB,  «.  v..  vd.  4tK)— S.  (Ibrttal,  »ir.,  49.— U., 
VlUbriuf.— IWiu,iii^  US.— Id.,i.,U.-«GnTMBHM:>' 
f'l'o^lSI.  — SM«b,B|L,  19,  W.}— 3.  (*.,  SB,  t  L^d.,  v., 
r*S,-Id,TL,»,*4.)  — 4.  <r«i.MBnrati«li«,DeArta  Oym- 
>«MXu.,is._BMkeiNi  GaU<ia,i^p.f77.>-i.  (Dm.,  Op.  et 
Urn,  m~Hcm^,  n.,       4M.^td.  ib.,  ut.,  TBS  >-».  (DM. 

n..  SS.-Ckuitait,  v.,  1.)— 7.  (Xea.,  Cyiop^  if.,  f,  t  IS.>- 
^(Diod.  SioL,  nit.,  11— A>i«t<M)i.,  Afiham.,  70.)— 9.  (Mh. 
jn-,lt)-~tQ.  (Hmd,  «L,».— U.,i«.,78.— Xm.,  CfKil>.,iii., 
M4^ib.,n^S,«  l.^il>„vi..l.«ll.-<).CQtt.,ii»l, 


pBtBttegi  and  enaments  in  gaU,  aiTver,  and  ivory, 
employed  the  pen  of  mora  than  one  historian.' 

The  harmamaxa  was  oocaaionaliy  used  by  the  fa- 
dies  of  Oreeoe.  A  ptlesteaB  of  Diana  is  re|nreaent- 
ed  as  ridiag  in  we  whicb  ia  dram  by  two  iriute 


HARMOST.£  (Aon  ippSI^,  to  fit  or  join  tweib* 
er)wasthenameofthegDvaiiors  whom  the  Laoa- 
diunonians,  after  tiie  Pdeporaeaian  war,  sent  hrt* 
their  snbject  or  conquered  towns,  part^  to  keef 
them  in  stdnoission,  and  partly  to  aboliah  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establisb  in  ita 
stead  one  similar  to  tbrar  ovm.*  Ailbougfa  in  many 
oases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
aboTisbing  the  tyraaDieal  govmnneBt  of  a  town, 
aad  to  restore  the  people  ta  freedom,  yet  they  them* 
selves  acted  Hke  uags  «r  tyiaalB,  irtmiee  Dioi^ 
ins*  thinks  that  harmoetK  was  merely  another 
name  A>r  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Laced»- 
moniaos  were  in  their  professioaB  to  restore  their 
sQbject  towns  to  fteedom,  waa  manifest  after  the 
peace  itfAntalcidas;  fiir,ahhoagh  they  had  hedged 
thoBselTCB  to  iMataUish  free  govenimeiita  in  the 
varioQs  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  harmostc*  The  ehmacter  of  their  rule  is  sof^ 
ficiently  described  by  the  word  Kor^ttv,  irtiich  Isoo* 
rates*  and  Demosthenes^  nse  in  speaking  of  the 
harmostte.*  Even  Xenoplum*  coqm  not  help  cen- 
soring the  Laoedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  aUowcd  their  harmostM  to  govern. 

It  ia  nnentain  how  long  tte  oOoe  of  an  hannon' 
tea  lasted ;  bnt,  oonsideiiag  that  a  gorenor  of  itm 
same  kind,  vriio  was  appointed  the  Laoedamft- 
niane  in  Cythera,  with  the  titie  of  Cytherodicea, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,"  it  is  not  imprDb»> 
bifl  tiiat  the  offlee  of  hannoetea  was  of  the  aams 
dncatloa. 

'APIEAniX  rPA*H  {ipmy^  »>a#}-  1^  ao> 
tion  seems,  aoeording  to  Uician,"  to  have  been  ap> 
plicaUe  to  eases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  Tie* 
lenco.  Under  tbeoe  circomstances,  tiie  ofliaDdera 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Koxovpyoi,  and,  as 
soch,  be  tried  before  a  court  imder  the  control  and 
maaagemeot  of  Oe  Etoren.  With  reapeet  to  tta 
punishment  apoo  eonvtotion,  we  have  no  oertain  in* 
formation,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doobt  that 
it  waa  capital,  as  in  easea  ot  boi^aiy  and  ateaUnf 
from  the  person.'* 

HA'RPAGO  {dpTrayv:  Avxor:  «pe(i>po,  dim. 
aypic),  a  Grappling-hroo,  a  I^ag,'a  Fledi-hof^'* 

The  iron- fingered  flesh-hook  {KfMiypa  otd^poSaie- 
HXof^*)  ia  desmibed  1^  Mke  atrtudiaat  oo  Ariatofte- 
nes'*  as  "  an  instrument  nsed  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  band  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  lued  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  Uie  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  wre  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  boUow  ez> 
tremity  a  wooden  handle  waa  inserted. 


A  aimibr  inatroment,  or  w'^-^  the  flesh-hook  tt- 
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ad(*  wtB  oaed  to  dnw  up  a  pidl,  or  to  leoorar  anr- 

thiag  which  had  fallen  into  a  wdl.* 

In  war,  the  fra[qiling-iroD,  thrown  at  an  eoemr's 
ship,  aeiied  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  witbiD  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.*  The»e  instnuneots,  aptly 
called  *ifron  bands"  {fervM  sumw*},  wne  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Dniliiu  against  tbe  Carthaginiawi,* 
•ttd  were  said  to  hare  been  invented  by  Pnides.* 

HARPASTUM  i&pieaaT6u,  from  dpird^)  was  a 
ball,  tued  in  a  game  of  which  we  bare  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  tlie  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,'  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  amoog  the  (layers,  each  of  whom  en- 
dearonred  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Henoe  Mar- 
tial* speaks  of  the  lua^ta  vvlvenlenia.  Tbe  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.* 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  frtHU  Etni- 
ria,  whence  baiuqjices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Roinans  on  impoiUnt  oooasions.^*  The  srt  <^  tiie 
<^mfp<"—  resembled  in  maiv  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  nerer  acquired  that  pdltieal  im- 
portance which  the  lattra*  possessed,  md  were  re- 

Srded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
s  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
Hiey  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  port  of  tbe  ecclesi- 
aMioal  ptrii^  of  the  Roman  state  daring  the  R^b- 
lio ;  thqr  are  nercr  oalled  saeerdotes ;  they  did  not 
torn  acnD^inm,  and  had  no  magisur  at  their  bead. 
The  aoconnt  of  Dionjrsins,"  that  the  hanispices 
were  instituted  Iqr  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  tbe  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  hanufHces bat  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
anoertain.  It  has  been  suppoeed  that  andi  a  etdle- 
gium  existed  in  tiie  time  <n  CieeFO,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  mmmtu  nugitUr;*'  but  by  ^Us  we  are  proba- 
Uy  to  understana,  not  a  magitter  eotUgii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  die  harusinces  at  tbe  time. 

The  ait  of  tbe  taaras|Nce«,  which  was  called  Aa- 
nMpMiM,  oonisted  in  exptoinmg  and  inteiprating 
the  will  of  tiie  gods  from  ue  appearanoe  of  the  en- 
tnUls  (Mfa)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrMoe,  whence 
they  are  sometunes  called  *xtupie*$,  and  their  art 
extitpicitim  and  abo  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinaj?  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenU  was  given.**  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  hnrented  to  the  Etnuean 
Tages,"  tnd  waa  contained  in  certain  hooka  eaUed 
liAn'  kanupieinif  fulgyiralu,  and  fontfrua^.'* 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  tbst  tbe  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  tbe  state,  diould  always  be  in- 
structed in  it.**  Niebuhr  appeara  to  be  mistaken 
in  sopposingithe  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  fiunilies.**  The  senate  some- 
ttanes  consulted  tbe  hanispices,**  as  did  also  prirate 
persons."  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
loto  disrate  among  well-educated  Romans ;  and 
Cioero"  nJates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  be  wondered 
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thit  MM  hanwpes  did  Mt  Isnghwhen  heava. 

other.  The  Emperor  Claodtos  attempted  tomiie 
the  study  of  ttie  art,  whicli  had  then  becom  ncf- 
leeted;  and  the  senate,  nnder  his  direetioin.pasKd 
a  decree  that  tbe  pontifices  sbookl  ezamiDe  vbi 
part8<tf  it  should  be  retained  and  estaUidiedi'  but  * 
WB  do  not  know  irtat  effect  this  decree  {nvdoeei. 

The  name  ct  baraqiex  is  sometimei  apfilied  to 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  propbtt;*  wbenoe  Jaie- 
nal*  qieaks  iiS  AmMmavACmmagamhmtfo. 

The  latter  part  of  the  woidhani^iezcnilusaB 
root  apee ;  and  Donatos*  derives  tho  ftnoet  jot 
from  haruga,  a  victim.* 

(Gdttling,  Getek,  ier  JUm.  &aatn.,  p.  313.- 
Walter,  Oeack.  ia  Rdm.  Reeku,  p.  184.— Bhaaai- 
ns,  De  FontaUi*,  i.,  39,  Ac.) 

HASTA  OrxocX  a  Spear.  The  epesr  is  Mmi 
by  Homer,  oSpv  x''^P^t  ''^ 
bronze,"*  and  dopv  ;):aJw<>(apf;,  "a  pole betf; with 
bronze."*  Tbe  bronze,  for  which  itoo  was  liia' 
ward  substituted,  was  indispensable  to  foim  tbe 
pcnnt  (afn<^,  dxuxf  ;*  Xojxv  •*  ""f'*^  ^ 
turn")  of  the  spear.  Each  of  tiwse  two  eneoiid 
parts  is  often  pot  fiw  the  Ybi4e,sD  thata^ii 
called  idpv  and  Sopdrutv,  aixfmt  and  XSjxf.  Eto 
tbe  more  especial  term  fuJUa,  meaning  aa  astt^ie, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  poteofdR 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  yoangarit,itnpfedt( 
iu  baik  and  policed."  In  like  manner,  the  ifCff 
is  designated  by  tbe  term  s^iaf,"  mBKun|.pn?o- 
ly,  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  sooth  of  Eonpe, 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  usei." 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  otteo  enclosed  id  i 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Iodic  wnten 
oavpuT^p**  and  o^pta^of  ,'*  and  in  Attic  or  amm 
Greek  tn^/mf.**  By  forcing  tfais  into  tbe  gnHci 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect.**^  Many  of  tbe  linctn 
(dopv^t,  alxuofSfiot.  %oy;^>^6poi,  woodcut,  p.  Vfl) 
who  aeeompanied  tbe  King  of  Pcnia  bad,  ust^ 
of  this  spike  at  tbe  bottom  of  their  qiean,  an  WF 
or  a  pom^ranate,  either  gilt  or  silfcred.** 


i  »  '       a    A  i 

this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  spear  is  often »: 
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MMiri  tohmPwiim  and  Egyptian  monainenta. 
Fi(  1  ID  the  pncediiig  woodcut  ahowB  the  top  dnd 
bgngmofaipMrwbtdiiBheld  by  one  of  the  kill's 
nirii  m  the  KOiptaree  at  Pemqxdis.^  It  maj 
M  Mfimt  with  those  ia  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
nnnrst  p.  H  which  have  the  spike  at  the  boc- 
ttm.  Vk  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spesr  was 
and  m  i^itiag  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
thekoiwHlHiakeaaa* 

iwdt-flniriwd  Bfeat  wu  kept  in  a  caee  (dof»r»- 
Ifq),  irtuch,  on  account  of  its  fonn,  is  called  b; 
BMMriii^(<riipt7f*). 

The  afeu  was  nsed  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
thiee  dilferett  ways :  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
Hltt  aid  other  aiginea.  ( Vid.  ToaiiaNTuii.)  S. 
a  wu  flratt  ftnram  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
IrfaiHwMM  Hector  bj  pjercing  bini  with  his  spear 
thnogh  the  neck.*  Tlie  Eubceans  were  partieu- 
larlf  celdnated  as  pikemm.*  S.  It  was  commonly 
Utrown  by  the  hand  liKavrlmn  ftaKp60et^).  The 
wmar,  prqiariBg  to  hnri  it,  raised  bis  hand  to  his 
rijbteir.'  (Coimare  woodcat,  p.  245.)  Hesome- 
nnes  derirad  asaatance  from  the  oseof  the  Amih- 
TavOe  AjiiA.  He  geneialljr  wait  to  the  fidd 
Witt  two  apean.*  (Woodeuta,  p.  94,  «27,  88S.) 
Ob  anmaching  the  enemy,  be  first  threw  aUter  one 
tfcar  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  ckwe  quar- 
len,  drew  his  aword*  (fila  coiijeeanait^^lmlm  gw- 

I'aier  Ute  geoeral  terms  hmMta  and  hfxoc  were  in- 
dadcd  latioos  kinds  of  misBilee,  of  whidi  the  prin- 
eqMlweRHfcUow: 

iMM^Ujuy  >),  the  hmoe,  a  compaiatirely  slen- 
dertpnrcBounonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
les,  nla  donbled  the  length  of  the  sword  (vut.  Gla- 
9at),  aiK  added  p«atly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
fay-"  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
boneneD  ,"  and  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
*bidi  is  npposed  1^  Stuart"  (woodcut,  fig.  «)  to 
K  exhibited  on  the  ataafta  of  tiiree  q)ears  in  an  an- 
oot  baa-ielie^  they  mounted  tiieir  horses  with 
Poller  &eility.i*  The  lance,  on  accoant  of  its 
leDfih  md  ita  lightness,  was  carried  by  hcntamen.'* 

PiJm  (nnmr),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
Bianger  than  Uie  Grecian  lance,^^  as  may  be  seen 
to  tanpaiiog  the  woodcuts  at  p.  M  and  9fi.  Its 
*^  often  made  of  cornel,'*  was  partly  sqaare,  and 
n  feet  long."  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
^  lad  ii  Uierefure  now  found  only  in  the  state 
™«i*ed  by  Virgil,  "  txeta  Kohra  robigine  piU."*' 
»  »M  used  either  to  throw  or  to  tbmst  with ;  it 
*u  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
^(p-l«3)tothediviBioo  of  the  army  1^  which 
8d<^»>  {pilatum agmm*^.  When Marins 
"Vtit  agauist  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
^  Biih  or  pins  (mpopot)  by  which  the  head  was 
nfencd  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
Jwrofwood.  The  consequence  was,  that* when 
ot  pihnnabiMdE  the  shields  of  the  en^iy,  the  tro- 
^  gars  way,  and  the  shaft  was  tnrned  cn  one 
that  the  epear  could  not  be  sent  back 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
'^liaee  and  the  thidE  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 
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light-armed  used  smaller  missiles,  which,  thoogh  of 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  hatue  velitans.^  From  ypSafof,  the  corre* 
spondiog  Greek  term,*  the  velita,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by  Polybius  ypoo^ofiaxot.'  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypotr^  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thicknsss :  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acomi- 
nated  u  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anyUiing; 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preening  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  neariy  fow  hondred 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchmrat  at  Meon  HSi,  in 
Gloucestershire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  nsed  a 
Mmilur  waapcn,  called  A  apit  (vent,*  wrvtem  •  oaf. 
vtov^y  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes*  and  the  Volsci.*  Ita  shaft  was  Si-  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches.'*  Fig.  4,  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  spe(»- 
men  of  the  vtruttim,  and  may  be  oontntsted  with 
fig.  S,  which  ia  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  otAr 
lection.  He  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
Ojmdm,  miiich  was  pr(q>erly  a  Celtic  weapon  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy."  Spanu  is  evidentiy  the  same  word 
with  the  En^isb  tnor  and  apear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  <^asa,  uid  only  nsed  when  bet- 
ter eoold  not  be  obtained.^* 

Besides  the  terms  jtaUtim  and  MpiaUum  (&muv, 
oKivTutp),  which  probtd)Iy  denoted  darts  resemUing 
in  form  the  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  (jttaUatiy- 
rex),  and  used  in  hunting  as  w^  aa  in  battle,'*  we 
find  in  classical  authon  the  names  of  varioos  other 
speara,  which  woe  diaiactMistio  of  partionlar  na- 
tions. Thus  Serving  states'*  that,  aa  the  pUitm 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gawum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  tarusa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  tiie 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike."  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.'^  The  Thracian  rvti^rkea,  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  Uada  (tf  a  swtnd'*  (rwHjnc,'*  iio|M' 
foM**),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
livy  asserts"  that,  in  a  eoantiy  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  inefi^ive  on 
account  of  their  preUonga  ha*ta,  and  that  the  rom- 
phsa  of  the  Thraciaos  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  lUyrian  nMnc,  which  resembled  a  lumting-pde" 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fny- 
mta,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  veiy  sharp.  Tha 
Giermans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  Iramea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age.**  The  Falaxica  or  Pkala- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes :  it  waa  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 
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oarried  flamiaff  |HteIi  ud  tow.*  "nw  Mttrs  and 
traguia  were  uiiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the 
traiula  waa  probably  barbed,  aa  it  required  to  be 
eat  out  of  the  wound.*  TIm  Acua  and  Catbu 
vera  moch  soialler  tnissiiea. 

Among  the  deooratiooa  which  the  Roman  Reoer- 
■la  beatowed  on  their  aotdieia,  more  eapecially  for 
••▼ingtbe  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  waa  a  apear  with- 
out  a  head,  called  hoMts  pun.*  Xhe  gift  of  it  ia 
sometimes  recorded  in  faneral  inacriptions. 

The  eelibtru  hoMta^*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  fladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  waa 
Died  at  marriagea  to  part  the  hair  ctf  the  bride.* 

A.  niear  waa  erecwd  at  auetiona  (nd.  Aoono), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  office* 
{laeaiioM).  It  aerred  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
veotiond  aign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed aaiei  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.* 
Hence  an  auction  waa  called  kaaut,  and  an  anotton- 
xoon  AoffaruMi.'  It  was  also  the  praetice  to  set 
up  a  qMar  in  the  court  of  the  CaimraTni. 

The  throwing  of  epeara  was  one  ot  the  gymnastic 
eiereiseB  of  the  Romans.* 

HASTATI.    (Vid.  AaHT,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMB.£ON.   (Fid.  CALaHDia,  Qbbbk.) 

HECATOMBAU.   (V«d.  HaajtA.) 

HECTICI  ('EanxoO.  another  name  fiir  the  medi- 
eal  sect  of  the  Episynthetioi,  as  we  learn  fkem  Gs- 
len,*  who  says  that  "  Agethinos  the  Laoednmonian 
was  Ae  fbnoder  of  a  sect  which  be  named  'Evtam- 
0ertC9,  and  which  some  called  "BciUicruEf,  and  oth- 
er* ''EicTucn"  For  their  {pinions  (as  tu  as  tbey  are 
known),  EnBTitTHnici. 

*HED'ERA  (Kiooof  or  dmf),  tbs  I17.  Stdm 
JuH*.  Ti»  ivy,  as  Ffe  lemaiks,  is  oim  of  the  best- 
known  idants  of  antiquity,  since,  indepeodently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanista,  we  aee  it  acolptored  on  rariona  mODU- 
*  meats  of  former  days.  Theophraatua,"  and,  after 
him,  Diosooridea"  and  Pliny,**  have  dntingiuabed 
three  kinda  of  irj,  aubdivided  into  aercral  ueciea. 
These  three  kinds,  howeTer,  are  now  hxAed  upon 
as  mere  ruietiea,  aad  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
Om  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Btder^ 
whi(»i  modem  botanical  writers  hare  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Hdix  (IX^.  Among  the  varieties  of 
this  species  may  be  mentioned  the  ifcderaeoryaiAom 
of  modmi  bolaniata,  the  same  with  the  H.  orloraa 
of  Oe  botanical  writera  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
the  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
pl,  and  alluded  to  also  in  Uie  8d  Eclogue,  and  in 
me  Qeorgics  of  Uie  same  poet.  The  ifedera  nigra 
of  the  Ttli  and  Sth  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
eienta  cooaecn^ed  to  Barchua,  and  called,  from  htm, 
Swuftia.  It  ia  the  Htdtn  fodiat  of  Banhin,  and 
■erred,  when  interiaeed  with  the  lanrel,  as  a  crown 
ibr  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
I9  Virgil  to  ^he  Hedtra  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
hoed  berriee  and  the  sombre  colour  of  Its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pallena,  ou  the  other  band,  he  intends 
to  mdic^  the  flowers,  aa  well  as  the  anymbi  before 
the  frnii  ia  matmed."  The  following  nmari»  of 
Maityn>*'aieworthy-ofpavsal:  "Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  the  ancinita,  most  of  whidi  seem 
to  be  rather  Tarieties  than  distinct  speeles.  Theo- 
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lAnataa  says  the  Uuea  prmeipal  anta  ara  the  aUe, 

the  Uack, and  that  whidi  ia  caJled  Adii.  TheUodl 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  keUz  aeem  to  be  onlj 
the  same  plant  befim  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  braring  fruit  For  at  first  the  luves  in 
angnlar,  and  the  whole  ^t  clings  doa^  to  ibe 
wall  or  tree  that  anpporta  it:  but  wheaitciinwito 
flower,  a  new  shoot  ia  detached  from  the  soppM, 
bearing  ronndiah  leaves  without  angles.  That  Uw 
kdix  ia  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  pUia  ftooi  ibe 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it  He  aj\ 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  Uxae 
of  ivy,  which  haa  them  more  round  and  simile.  He 
adda  also  that  it  ia  barren.  As  for  the  wfatte  iT;,a 
aeona  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeeiiai- 
gine  it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leam  ue 
variegated  with  white.  But  Tbeophrastos  optea- 
ly  mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  nnit ;  for  be  sati 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  tbe  leam 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentiona  three  priDcipil 
sorts  of  ivy,  tiie  white,  the  blsi^  and  ihe  Ult 
The  irtiite  bean  a  white  finit ;  the  Uaek  bu  eiOcr 
a  black  or  safflxm-colonred  fruit ;  this  kind  ibrr 
called  also  Diowyna;  the  helix  bean  do  Ihiit  at  til, 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  amall,  angnlar,  reddub 
leaves.  Fliny  haa  confounded  the  ivy  with  tbe  cu- 
tat,  being  deceived  by  the  similari^  betwees  imit 
(or  KtrrSt)  and  kIotoc.  The  iower  of  the  eistn 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemUanee  to  fliat  of  tie  mU 
rose,  as  Pliny  remaika,  bat  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA(ldva).   (Fid.  Dos,  Gssbk.) 

*HEDYOSMUS  (iti^oaftoc),  Garden^nint.o'JfR- 
Aaaativm.  The  ^dvoi^  AwwofofDioKoridetaid 
othera  fa  the  Mtntia  mltUu ;  Ae  ^'fiwyMt  ^> 
the  MetUU  eritpa.  llie  MbUydvtff  irifa  a  tbi 
jr.  tyheatrit.* 

*HEDYS'ARUM  (idvaapov),  a  legnroiDOBt  piaot, 
CanmiUa  Mecuridiea.  It  waa  ^ao  called  by  the  tu- 
cient  writers  ireAcKivof,  which  name,  as  vdl  at 
tecuriHea,  refers  to  the  ajce-finmed  dope  of  ict 
seeds.  TiM  modem  Ore^  name  la  taacH^ 
"  Mattbiolua,"  observes  Adams,  « holds  that  lha 
Hedyaanm  ia  either  the  Coron^  Kcsntics  or  lbs 
Astragatas  Mamostu.  Closius  brought  mto  new  tbe 
CoroitiUa.  voria  and  the  BitMenUa  fdediau.  SnA- 
house  makes  the  it^kIvoc  of  Hieophrastos,  «bdi 
is  identical  with  the  ^dvoii^,  to  be  the  Contdit 
aaatnUea,  and  in  thia  opinion  he  has  the  aopfot 
of  Slbthorp.  Sdmeider,  however,  is  by  do  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  CoronilU  or  tbe  BimnJt 
anawers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides.*^ 

UTEMON'IA.  MK.klTHP'lOriiytfUviaiuMTr 
pirn).    (Vid.  EiBASOOBis.) 

•ElPrMOr  rPA#H  (elpy^oS  ypa^).  Thii  »» 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citiaa 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  prirste  esi- 
tody.  "There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  byoaioe; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  hsTe  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  tbe  painter,  for  the 
straint  put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiate ; 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchua,*  where  s  miUer » 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capttal  pooishaieiii  w 
a  like  offence.  The  theamothetB  probably 
in  the  court  before  whidi  offenders  of  tais  kinl 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

*HELENIUM  liXevtou),  a  plant,  Scabwort  or  Ele- 
campane,/na/tt  flir/ewMm,  L.  " HeUtmm,"  nji^ 
ter,  "  Inula  Cempana  Itaiit  dictum."  "  It  is  pnM- 
ble,"  remarics  Woodville,  "  that  the  ElecampuBB 
the  HtUnium  foUi*  terbatci  of  Dioscorides,  ind  the 
/Ksh  of  Pliny."  Sprraigel  and  Dieibaeh  also  agM 
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Id  (Hknfag  it  to  tbe  Inula  He/enwni,  L.  The  other 
ipeoes  denribed  by  Dioscorides  is  referred  by  Bao- 
Ub  nd  Ssreogel  to  tbe  Teucrium  marum.* 

HELE'POlIS  lattniXtc).  When  Demctrias  Po- 
tecM  besieged  Salaoiis,  in  Cypnu,  he  caused  a 
mtoe  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  *'  the  ta- 
keref  citifls."  It«  fbnn  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, omA  side  bein;  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rated  OQ  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
WIS  difidod  uto  Diiie  stories,  tbe  lower  of  which 
eBflttmed  raacfaisee  for  tfarowuig  great  stones,  the 
ndde  luge  eatapalto  for  throwing  apears,  and  the 
hi^test  oilia  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
logeilier  with  smaller  catapults,  it  was  manned 
with  SOO  KddierB,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
poshing  the  patallel  beams  at  the  bottom.* 

At  the  nege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
filled  I  ba^KriiB  of  iUll  areater  diraensioDS  and 
nun  complicated  oonstniebon.  Besides  wheels,  it 
hid  mtm  {ivTiarpfirra),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
umi  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  waa- 
prnmidiL  Tbe  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
to  actaefc  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  coTered 
with  inn  phtes.  In  front,  each  stoiy  had  pcnrt- 
Me^  whidt  were  adapted  to  tbe  asTHral  kinds  of 
Bissiln,  sad  were  (dmished  with  shatten  that 
amid  be  opened  or  loosed  at  pleasore,  and  were 
Bade  <tf  skins  staffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
two  browi  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
Khn  for  defending.*  This  bdep(^tB  was  con> 
stnMMd  kgr  Eiamachoa  the  Athenian ;  and  a  much 
(steoBBldeiKiptimi  itfit  was  written  by  DiodideB 
tiihiea*  It  was, no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
KUtrbUe  eagine  of  theldnd  that 'was  ever  erect- 
ed, la  nbeeqoeat  ages  we  find  tbe  name  of  "  hele- 
f^"  ipfiied  to  moving  towers  which  carried  bat- 
tmof-iamdl  as  well  as  macbioea  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.*  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  o(  Jerusalon  when  it  was  taken 
kr  the  Romans.*  (  Fuf.  Aaiia,  ToaiiairniM.) 
HEU^  (Vid.  DioAsraaioM.) 
HEUOCAMI'NUS.  {Vid.  Hodse.) 
•HEUOTROP'IUM  (^Juorpimov).  I.  a  plant,  the 
Ileintrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  HtUotropium  Euro- 
pan,  L.  This  is  tbe  species  called  ftiya  by  Dios- 
corides. Sprengel  joins  Lobelias  and  Gesner  in  re- 
fcning  the  other  species,  or  ^'XtoTp6iaw  /uMp6v,  to 

CmoK  fmetorhw.' 

n  A  preekNis  stone,  the  Heliotoope  of  Jameson. 
It  B  a  nbspectes  of  Jasper.' 

*HEL1X.  [Fid.HusBA.) 

HELLaNODICjE  CKAXavoA'jRw),  the  judges  in 
Oc  Otrmpic  games,  of  whom  an  aceonnt  is  given 
uderObTKnc  G^s*.  The  same  name  was  also 
to  the  jodges,  or  coar^martial  in  the  Lacedie- 
■DMaaanny;*  and  they  were  probably  first  called 

this  name  when  Speita  was  at  tbe  he&d  of  the 
Greek  confedaracy. 

*HELLEB'ORyS  (^AA^fopor),  HeUebore,  a  oele- 
kiUed  remady  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
Bsaai^.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
while  and  Ute  black  (XevKog  and  uiiac),  hut  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  ptent  itself  mncK  disoawion  has 
in!«D.  "  Modem  authorities  on  Botany."  observes 
itma,  "differ  widdy  in  opinion  refvpecting  the 
white  HdleboTB  of  the  ancients.  Sihthorp  most 
asarecnntat^y  decides  it  to  have  been  tbe  DigUtdit 
fmfau.  SduUze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptioal 
^fdu  on  botanioal  qnestions,  expresses  himsdf 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  upon  Hko 
whole,  inclines  to  the  ^dtmir  vemalit.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  <nit»  undecided.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  Matthtcdna,  Dodoneus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  VeralTutu  allmm,  L.  Geofihiy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
similaritjr  of  the  efl^te  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  i.  Aevxof ,  as  deaeribed  by  Oie  aneient 
writffica  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  efftots  of  the 
Veratrum  aUmm,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  tiieir  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  th^  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  had  caUed  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Mtdiut  and  Ph/aieal  Jottrnat, 
July,  1828 ;  aboat  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
SawidiUa  veratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  maoh  cried  up  in  this  ease. — Tlie  iX?ii6opoc  fdX- 
Of,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Onentalit,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  HelUbo- 
n*  nigtr,  L.  t  Hiis  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
<tf  this  ooontiy."^ 

•HELLEBORI'NE  {iXk^ofivTi),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Hilleboru  ^tidu*  ,*  Stack- 
honse,  the  Sempia*  HeUeborine.  "The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epir 
pactuM  ennfolia  of  Hooker."* 

HELLf^OTAItfLS  {•EXSi^vorofitat),  or  treaso- 
len  of  tiie  Aedts,  were  magjatntes  appohited  by 
the  AUieaiaiiB  to  reodve  the  eratribntions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appi^ted  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consAquence  of  tbe  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  oixnmand  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  di^rent  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de- 
posited in  DekM,  which  waa  the  jiaee  oi  oie^nff 
for  the  disoaasion  of  aH  oommon  kteresta ;  u3 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heDenotamiis  not 
mdy  reeeiTed,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these  * 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenopbon*  'EjUTyom- 
fua.*  Tbe  office  wan  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  pnqiwaBl  of  the 
Saiaiaos,*  but  was,  of  coarse,  abolished  on  the  cod- 
quest  of  Athens  the  Laeednnionians.  The  bel> 
lenotamie  were  not  reuqwinted  aftor  the  restora- 
tiOB  of  ^e  democracy,  hut  whkth  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  reapecting  their 
dutiea.  BScfch,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  tea  in  nomber,  chosen 
by  hit,  like  the  tTBasorers'of  the  goda,  oat  a/  the 
Fentacosiomedimni,  and  that  thqr  did  not  eoier 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
after  the  I^natheiuea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  tbe  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  otnec^  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  plaoe,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  tbe  common 
cause,  as  the  contribations  were  originaJty  deugned 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  eoune 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  Uieir  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotamiee  had  to  pay  the  llieorica  and 
military  e^nses  not  oonnected  with  wars  on  be* 
half  of  the  oommon  eaose.' 

HELLOTEA.   {FU.  Eluhia.) 

*H£LMIN8.C<^vr)-  Thi8temi,8tandliuMilaDe, 
is  aivUed  to  intestinal  wonns  in  gmnaL  Tbe 


1.  (TbMnbnM.,  H.  P.,  fx.,  ll^Rteud.,  AIm.,  4SS.— Dioi- 
oor.,  jr.,  130,  tSl.— Pud.  JEgin.,  vfL,  S.— Adaau,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
—a.  (liMpliraat.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  II.— Adam,  Appaad.,  ■.  »,)—*- 
(Da  Vactig.,  v.,  ft.)— 4.  {Thncrd.,  i.,  88.— Plat.,  Arirt.,  W  — An- 
doe..  Da  fiwa,  p.  IW.)-*.  (H«L,  AriatW., ».— Diod.  Sic.,  «H.. 
38.)— «.  (BM&.  Corp.  laaoript.,  No.  147.— U.,  PoU.  Scaa. 
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wUrtta  ii  the  T<8mw  lau.  Thet^raiUiB  Bqr* 
it  ii  eoDgenital  in  boom  eoonlrias,  as  £gntt-  The 
Biedical  anthoritiw  deaoibe  tbe  Draeunaihu,  or 
OuiDea-worm,  which  the  Oreeka  eall  Sputoimov, 
and  the  trandlaton  of  the  Aiabiua  was  m$ivutui$. 
{Vid.  EoLii.) 

HELOTES  (ElXurec)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  DiSereirtetymidogies  are  giveD 
(tf  their  name.  The  commoa  aocooot  ia,  that  tbey 
were  originally  tbe  peofde  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
lAconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  tbe  Spartans.* 
iSat  the  people  of  'EXoc  were  not  called  EIAwrec, 
but  'EXciot*  or  'EAearw.*  Tbe  name  has  been  also 
derired  from  iA?,  marakea,  as  it  signified  inhabitantt 
<^ the  btuUndM.  But  Miiller  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
maA  in  e^ainiog  elAwrcf  as  meaning  pruonert, 
fttm  the  root  of  0^iv,  to  take,  like  iftuet  from  the 
rootofdo^i^.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achieans,  who  bad  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
den  to  tbe  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slaveiy  as 
the  panishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  MuUer,  how- 
ever, suiqwees  that  tbey  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  paaaed  oter  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Tbiilwatl 
has  observed,  doea  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  tost  their  liberty  1^  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  traced  them  in  a  worn  ood- 
dition  than  before. 

The  Hdots  were  r^arded  aa  the  pn^ierty  of  the 
atate,  which,  while  it  gave  their  serrioea  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power -of  emancipating 
them.*  Tbey  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  iL  Several  families,  ss  nuiny, 
pertiaps,  aa  sii:  or  seven,  resided  on  each  t^pof,  in 
dwelhngs  of  theu-  own.  They  cultivated  the  lajod, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  meaaum  d 
com,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  heui  fixed  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  raiaing  of  that  amwut  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations.'  The  annual 
rent  paid  for  each  x^pot  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.'  Beaidea  b^g  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  tto  Helou  attnided  on  their  maateia  at 
the  pdiUe  maa),  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
esopioyad  by  the  state  in  publio  works. 

In  war  the  Hetots  s^red  as  light-armed  troops 
(^Cloi),  a  certain  nun^ier  of  them  attending  every 
twavy-aimed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at  the  battle  of 
nataa  there  were  aeven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.* 
Theae  attendanta  were  prob^y  called  iftirirrap^ 
(t. «.,  ifMoToim^),  and  one  of  them,  in  pertkmlar, 
the  dcpairuv,  or  servant  i**  though  ■Qtpdvuv  was 
also  usied  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed staves.  The  Heiots  only  served  as  hoplits  in 
paitkmlar  emergenciest  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emaodpated.  Tbe  first  instance  of 
this  kmd  waa  in  the  expedition  at  Braaidaa,  B.C. 
4Si." 

Tbe  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, aa  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
mintoas  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  dothed  with  a  garment 
of  she^'a  skin,  and  to  have  atrqws  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  fi>r  no  &ult,  that  tbejr  may  never 
iwgrt  that  Xhey  m  slaves.  And,  beaidiM  an  this,  if 


L  (Pmu.,iu.,90,te.)~S.  (Strab.,  viii.,  981.)  — S.  (itheiL. 
Ti.,  in,  p.  9T1.)— 4.  (Theo^p,,  an.  Athen.,  ti.,  88,  p.  Va.)— 
fi.  (Epbonii,  ap.  Strab.,  viii.,  p.  305. —  Patu.,  iii.,  10,  0.)--e, 
(PluL,  lurt.  Lac.,  p.  »15.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Ltd.,  8,  84.)— 8.  (Herod., 
is.,  10,  ».)— 6.  (Bajcb.,  a.  *.)— 10.  (Herud.,  Tii.,  3».-Siq», 
Lu.Xwi.,a.T.)-ll.  (Thaerd.,iT.,80^-id.,T.,Sl-U.,*li,l»0 


any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  tba  oonditiaB  of  ■ 
alave,  tbqr  appoint  death  as  the  pend^.andihn 
masters  are  liable  to  paniahaiBat  if  ther  do  loi  de- 
stroy ttie  most  excdlent.">  And  FlotanA*  wies 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  thenndTes, 
and  perAnrm  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.   These  descriptioas  are  {noinUf 
exa^^iated  ;  but  we  have  abunduit  evidence,  a 
addition  to  the  direct  aaseitirai  (rf'Thoeydidn.'tfait 
the  Spartans  always  regarded*  the  Helots  with  be 
greatest  suspicion.    Eveiy  meaas  wu  t^  to 
marie  the  distinction  between  them  ud  tbar  ui-  | 
ters  :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  tbe  nutic  guh  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  That  tbe  cmelt;  ct 
their  mastera  knew  no  reatraint  whea  it  wBsMim-  | 
lated  by  fear,  ia  manifest  enoogfa  from  the  institi-  ' 
tion  of  the  Kpvnreta  {vid.  Cstftsu),  and  fmn  tbe  ' 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occeusq, 
two  thousand  of  ttie  Helots,  who  bad  rendered  ibe 
greatest  service  to  tbe  state  in  war,  were  ioduced  lo 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  eoiancqiBtion,aadtln 
were  pnt  to  death.* 

At  the  end  of  tbe  second  Mfessatian  mr  (B.C. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  ledncel  le 
slavery,  and  included  under  tbe  deooouaalin  of 
Helots.   Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
aame.  with  some  slight  differencea,  aa  that  of  Ue 
other  Hekrts  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distil-  i 
guisbed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  lreedoiD,iii  I 
a  readiness  to  seise  any  opportunity  of  r^auung  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  boub  \ 
ofLenctra.*  I 

The  Helots  migbt  be  emancipated,  bat  then  wot 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  eittm; 
aaditisdonbtfulwhethertheywereeveradiDiaait)  . 
all  the  privilegea  of  dtizenship.   Hyro?  faiaaaiiei  ; 
the  firilowuig  classes  of  emancipated  Hdots:  oo- 
rat,  iiuttiroty  ^pwcT^per*  dctnroouwarrai,  »d  »o4*-  ! 
ft6deic.  Of  these  the  tlferuf  were  probddyidmed  | 
from  atl  service ;  the  <pw«r§pec  were  those  emptor- 
ed  in  war  (vid.  Ebtctsbes);  the  drnwuMmi  i 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  vtedafiuia(V!tt  i 
those  who  had  been  pOBsessed  of  freedom  for  xne  I 
time.   Besides  these,  there  were  the  /aSmtt  or  fi-  | 
&ucer,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  bmig^  op  m  : 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipatei  UpK 
being  emancipated,  they  leeeived  penMaice  u 
dvreU  where  they  widied.    (Compare  Cnnu. 
GsKiK,  p.  260.) 

(Miiller.  Dorian*,  iii.,  3.— Thiriwan,Cm«,Tcli, 
p.  309.— Hermann,  PditiceU  Antiamtia  ^  Grm 
4  10,  Si,  S8, 30,  48.— WachsTUUtb,  HOtn. 
1,  i.,  »17,  19;  ii.,  69,  104,  209,  211,370-1;  n.,1, 
961.) 

>HELXI'NE  iiMlvnX  a  plant,  of  which  DiDswr- 
idetf  describee  two  species :  the  latter  of  these  is  the  ' 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  PcaietarM  tffidii^  ;^ 
former  is  referred  t^r  Bauhin  and  otben  to  the  C»  | 
vdmUiu  srwnfw,  or  Gravel-Uod.*  i 

HEM'ERA.   (rid.  Dibs.) 

*HE1t0:RIS  (i/m>^),  tbe  Greek  ntmpmif 
Theopbrantus  to  the  Quercut  nbttr.  (m  Qm- 
ova.)*  •  I 

•HEMEROCALIJ:S(*^«po«aX«f).  Spreagd-B 
the  first  edition  of  his  K.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  don ! 
for  the  PtOKratiutH  maritinatm,  having  adopted  Ibe 
opinion  of  LobU  end  Bauhin;  but  id  tbe  aecoi^^ 
edition  he  hotds  It  to  be  the  Li/rm  Mtcabmpim" 

•HEMEROCALuS(V<pMe^'r).apl*nt-  "^j 

1.  (Aiw,  lif ,  74,  p.  ■«57.)-s.  (Lto.,  as.)-*  (>:j^*>-;^ 

(Pint.,  Ljc,  ».)-S.  <TliM  jd,  So.)  —6.  { rii  Thiriirairi 
OreecH,  p.  103.)  —7.  (Myro,  "p.  Athm.,  xi.,  p.  fit,  F-)  -J^ 
(Dincor.,  i*.,  U  and  BO.— J?mL  .£gis^  ni.,  t-ki»a^^ 
pond.,  a.  T.)--9.  (ThcavhiMt.,  iiin  8J— 10.  ^Stmpbit^  ^  '^^  ! 
v.,  0. — AAmwn,  Afpnd.,  a.  t.) 
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evBer  commmtatotB,"  scfB  Aduns,  "had  remariced 
tfatt  the  hapmuMUf  of  Dioecorides  is  differeot  frtim 
tbit  of  Theopfarastas.  ^Tbe  H.  of  Dioscortdea  a 
nfened  by  MatthiolBs  to  the  LUkun  biUbi/entm,  and 
brDodoiMBaa  to  the  If.  Jfarttj^  Sprengel  aeems 
la  piefertbe  fimDer.   Sibtboip  nuka  it  aa  the  Lit- 

HETHINA.   {Vid.  Corrx.A.) 

•HEMI'ONUS.   iVid.  Moi.01.) 

TNAEKA,  m   ( Vid.  Eumi,  m-l 

•HPFATIS  (^anf,  or  iAA?  ^irorfrif),  the  wdl- 
knowa  ipecies  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.  Sloaeori- 
dea  caBi  this  species  ri  ^mrt^m.* 

•HE1UTUS  (fxaror),  the  name  of  a  fiah  briefly 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  jElian,  and  Athencns.  "At^ 
tedi  aad  Roodelet  say  it  is  the  fish  ealled  Mpvnw 
by  the  modem  Greeks ;  but  this  <^inion  te  rejected 
bvCoray,  who,  however,  decides  apon  nothing  satis- 
fadory  reapectiog  it.  Camus,  in  hia  notes  on  Aris- 
lotlB,  eooeliidea  Qiat  ft  was  the  OMraa  margttritU'*- 
n,  bat  Sfdiwogbaeaaer  re}eet8  tbia  tqrinioo  atoo. 
Schaeida-,  vpon  the  whole,  indines  to  ^ink  that  it 

tit  to  be  referred  to  the  gemn  Oedtu."* 
EPHAISTEIA.  {Vid.  Lahpadcprokii.) 
*HPAEAEI'A  AieO£  {^paiiJula  7^Wot),  an  appel- 
Itiioa  pven  by  some  of  the  Greek  writeia  to  the 
Lsadstoae.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinka  it  was  also  applied  to 
(be  Lyto  atoae;  "bat  the  passaee  of  TbeofAraa- 
tm  oa  wkieb  be  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarks 
Adann, "of  equivocal  meaning;  in  fact,  hia  own 
teadiag  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gin*  it  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage ia  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indtacnmi- 
»«dy called  furjv^  and  iftaicXeU  JJAk."* 

HEIL£A  i.'HpaZa)  ia  the  name  of  feetivala  cele- 
bnted  ia  honour  of  HCTa  Id  all  the  towns  of  Qreeee 
ivbae  te  worahip  of  thla  divinity  waa  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
spread  over  the  other  parla  of  Greece,  waa  Argoa ; 
vfaaioe  her  festivals  in  other  {daces  were,  more  or 
less,  imiutioas  of  those  which  were  cdebrated  at 
A^.*  Tbe  Argivea  had  three  templea  of  Hera : 
sae  hy  hetareen  Anoa  and  MyoenK*  45  atadia  (mm 
A^;  the  aeeoBdlay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, tad  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  gatnes 
and  conteau  at  tbe  Henea  were  held  ;*  the  third 
was  ia  tbe  city  itself.*  Her  aervioe  waa  performed 
br  tbe  most  diatingniabed  priestesses  of  tbe  plaoe ; 
Meof  them  waa  Uw  higji-prieatess,  and  tbe  Argivea 
csaMed  their  jean  bjr  the  date  of  ber  office.*  Tbe 
Hasa  af  Ai^oa  were  eelabrated  fifth  year, 
ad,  aeeording  to  tbe  ealenlation  of  Bockh,*  in  the 
Boddle  of  tho  aeoood  year  of  even?  Olympiad.  One 
of  tbe  great  atdemnitieB  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  waa  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  b^ween  Argoa  and  Mycene.  A 
Tast  nnmber  of  young  men— for  the  festival  is  call* 
ed  a  panegyria— aaaembled  at  Argoa,  and  marched 
m  aimoor  to  tbe  temple  of  tbe  goddeas.  They 
*cre  preceded  by  one  bandred  oxen  (ixar^^, 
vfaence  the  featival  is  also  called  iicaT^^ia).  The 
higb-prieaieaa  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
ID  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  aa  m  aee 
fan  the  atory  of  OleoMs  and  Bltoa  related  t^^  He- 
nidoiQ^*  and  Cicero."  The  tOO  oien  were  aaeri- 
faed,  and  their  flesh  diatribnted  among  all  tbe  eiti- 
■eaa."  Tbe  aaorifiee  iiaelf  waa  ealled  Acz^fNv,"  or 
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"the  bed  of  twig8.">  Hie  games  md  oontssts  of 
tbe  Hem  took  iriace  in  tbe  stadiom,  near  ttie  t«n- 
\Ae  on  the  road  to  Use  Acropolis.  A  brazen  ahiekl 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  tbe  theatre,  which  waa 
scaredy  acceasible  to  any  one,  and  the  jroung  niu 
who  aaeMeded  In  polling  it  down  received  the  ahldl 
and  a  gariand  of  myrtle  aa  hia  priie.  Hence  Pfn> 
dar*  calls  the  contest  iyuv  xa^t^-  It  seems  that 
tbia  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  wait 
out  to  the  Hereon,  for  Strabo*  statea  that  the  victtv 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  Uiat 
temple.  This  ccmteat  was  said  to  have  been  inatt 
toted,  according  to  some  traditions,  Aeriaine  and 
Pnetoa,*  according  to  others  by  Archinos.* 

The  Hertta  or  Hecatombna  of  Mpm  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.* 

The  Herasa  of  Samoa,  which  island  also  derived 
tbe  worship  of  Heni  from  Argoa,^  were  perbapa 
tbe  most  brilliant  of  all  tbe  fBativala  of  thia  divint^. 
A  magnificent  praceaaion,  oonaiatii^  of  mafdeaa 
and  married  women  in  aidendid  attire,  and  wMi 
floating  hair,*  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,* went  to  tbe  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  aacred  precincts,  the  men  depoo- 
ited  their  armour,  and  prayera  and  vows  were  oflte- 
ed  up  to  the  goddeas.  Her  altar  conaisted  of  Uie 
aahes  of  the  victims  whidi  had  been  burned  to  her.'* 

The  Henea  of  Elia  were  cdebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad.*^ 
The  featival  waa  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplns  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  stdemnitiea 
cfnnmenoed,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified tbemaelves  in  the  well  Piera.^*  One  of  the 
principal  ademnitiee  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  ia 
tiie  atadiwn,  for  whidi  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  dasses,  aooording  to  their  age.  The 
yoongeet  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last,  llidr  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  x"^*  which  came 
down  to  ttiB  knee,  and  their  bur  waa  floating.  She 
who  won  tbe  prize  received  a  garland  of  olivfr' 
boughs,  together  with  a  pari  of  a  oow  whicb  was 
aacrifioed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  ber  own 
painted  likeneaa  in  the  temple  of  the  goddesa.  Tbe 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one 
called  tbe  danoe  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  thia  ademnity,  aee  Paoa.,  v.,  16,  f  S, 
&c. 

HerKB  were  celebrated  in  variona  other  ptaeea; 
e.  g.,  in  Cos,'*  at  Corinth,'*  at  Athena,"  at  QMMaoa 

in  Crete." 

HERE'DITAS.   (Firf.  Hiaas,  Romah.) 

HEKES  (GREEK).  Tbe  Athenian  lawa  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  thia  title.  The 
aobject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  wbidi  we 
abaU  speak:  lat,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit; 
Sdly,  of  tbe  roles  of  descent  and  aocceasion ;  3dly, 
of  the  pown*  of  devising ;  4tbly,  ttf  the  remediee  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  ririits ;  Atlily,  of  tbe  f)b>' 
Ligations  to  which  he  sncceeded. 

I.  OS FtTKMal  Capaciif  to  JaAertl.— To  obtain  tbe 
right  of  inheritance  as  wdlaa  ettlienriiip  (d^^tmte 
and  fra^Tcfa),  legitimacy  waa  a  neceasary  qualifioft- 
tion.  Those  children  were  legitimate  vrho  were 
horn  in  lawfiil  wedlock."  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  tbe  con- 

I.  (Coupara  Wolcker  on  Sebwrnck.**  Etvmologlwhe  Andeu- 
WBfea,  p. «».)—».  (Nera.,  4l.)-».  (Tiii.,  p.  »«.^-4. 
u,  r.  H.,  lU.,  M.)— S.  [Schol.  ad  Pfnd.,  OL,  Tii.,  199.^-e. 
(SchoL  Bd  Pind.,  Iithm.,  Tiii.,  114.— HSIler,  JSglMt..  p.  14t.)— 
7.  (Pani.,  Tiii.,  4,  4  4.)— 8,  (Aaiin  Atheti.,  ili.,  p.  5S3.>— 8. 
(PcJyw.,  Stimt.,  i.,  Id.  ib..  4S.)— 10.  (P>o»..  18,  ♦ 
5.>— 11.  (Cortini,  Diwert.,  iii.,  90.)— H.  (P«nr,  t.,  18,  t  S.)— 
la.  (Athrau,  ilY-p.  63*.- U.,       p.  WS.)-I4.  (Eonp.,  Mad,, 
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tndtiiig  parties,  paitlf  on  the  nature  of  the  oon- 
tract.  On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  aod  eiBter  by  the  aame 
niothttr  were  fnfaidden  to  mairj;  bat  eonaangnhii- 
tj  in  general  was  ao  fin-  fran  bdng  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  collateral  relations 
was  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.*  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hoa- 
band  with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  gaardi- 
aa  (idpuK)  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  she 
property  betrothed  (fx/vvr?)-  An  heiress,  bowerer, 
was  aaaigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  (hridir 
Kao6elaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
EncLiBirt.*  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  hot  it  was  usaal  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  invite  the  frienda  and  relatiTes,  for  the 
sake  of  pnblicity.*  A  marriage  without  pn^ier  es- 
poosals  was  irregular ;  bat  the  issae  lost  tbeir  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  Ui^r  franchise  ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  mi^t  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  tbeir 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.*  As  it  waa  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
ToOed  in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  fall  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
k^timat^,  and  the  ^rofitt  and  ayYY""k  were 
naually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  juatioe.*  For 
fattber  particulars,  aee  Platner,  Beitragtt  104,  dec. 
— Wacbsmoth,  i ,  S,  81,  and  148  ;  ii ,  1,  204,  &c.~ 
Sdiomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  SI,  88. 

11.  Of  the  RmUm  of  Dtseent  and  Sueee$t%tm.'~-HeTe 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  thia  respect,  bttween  real  and  per- 
•onal  estate,  tba  words  htir,  nAmf,  Ae.,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  AUienian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
our  heirs  m  gavdkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
Fiance  ;*  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
tite  law  of  primogenitare  was  suited  to  the  milituy 
aristocracies  created  in  the  feudal  tiroes.  The  only 
advaottge  possessed  by  the  eldest  am  was  tlie  first 
choice  in  the  division.'  If  there  was  bat  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
waa  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  fca*  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions;  they  were 
then  called  hrlKpouun.'  There  was  no  positive 
bw  making  it  impnative  on  a  brother  to  give  hia 
stater  a  pwtion  of  n  certain  amonnt ;  but  the  moral 
oUigation-  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  waa  given  in  mar- 
riage pcwtionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  ini^t  even  raise  a  donbt  of  her  le- 
fltimaOT.* 

On  Aflare  of  sons  and  their  iaaoe,  daughters 
and  daogfatan'  cbiMreii  socceeded  (as  to  the  law 
eoBOwning  heireeses,  vAl.  EnoLsaos) ;  and  tiiere 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line."  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
hj  diflbrent  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  ^ares  of  their  Te^cotive  fatbeis.  So  if  he  had 
a  gruddanghter  by  «m  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
oUmt,  the  latter  would  not  exelode  the  fonner,  as  a 


1.  (Aaioe.,  Da  Mnt.,  Id.,  e.  Aleib.,  33,  od.  Bakkar.— 
Lyu^  o.  Ak.,  41,  ed.  Bekkar— Demortb.,  c.  Leach.,  1063.— Id., 
o.  Kobo].,  1309.— Pint.,  Cincn,  4.— Id.,  Themiat.,  S3.>— 3.  (Im»- 
U,  Da  Cir.  harod.,  W.~ld.,  D«  Philoct.  baared.,  Ig,  ed.  Becker. 
— Demonh.,  Pro  Pbom.,  AH.— Id.,  c.  8t«pb.,  1134.)— 3.  (Im- 
lH,De  Cir.  haied.,  18.- DemoNh.,  c.  Oiwt.,Soa.~Id.,c.  Eobul- 
nil,  Itlt.}— 4.  (bMoa,  De  Fhiloot.  luwad.,  »-3S.)— 5.  (Andoc., 
Da  myU.,  Itt,  ad.  Backar.— Imu,  Da  Cir.  harad.,  30.- Id.,  D« 
Philoel.,  II.— DemoKta.,  c.  Eubul.,  1809,  &c.)-«.  (Iwi*,  Da 
PUloct.  hmni-  31.)— 7.  (Damoitb.,  Pro  Phann.,947.)— 8.  (Har- 
Mor.,  a.  T.  'En&mf.)— e.  (Ia«iia,  Da  Pynh.  barod.,  40.— Lji., 
Da  Ariit.  htm^  Uj  ad.  Backar.— Danoath.,  o.  Bout,  de  deta, 
i21*h->ft(5f»^  »•  Cfr-  *>-♦«— Id.,  Da  Pjnh.  bmd., 
BI^U.,  D*  PkUaet,  1^  «7^D«SM«at..e.lImrt;^lU7,  lOoSj 


brother  wouH  a  sister,  bat  both  would  Asre  die. 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  bat  it  Mkm 
from  a  ivincifrfe  of  Attic  lajr,  fay  wfaid^  on  tbeltinh 
<tf  a  aoQ,  hia  tiUe  to  his  ftther^  iahaitaoK,  o-to't 
share thNeof,niimediatel]raoeiued;  iftbenliediai 
before  bis  father,  but  leavmg  issue,  tbey  daimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  repieeenting  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Hieir  title  <lid 
not  thus  accrue ;  and,  therefor^  it  was  the  practtet 
for  the  son  of  an  b^reas  to  be  adopted  mto  bis  na- 
temal  grandihtber'a  hooM,  and  to  become  hii  n 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  ptsBentlr  te 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  fmlm 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceaaed  AOei^  de- 
scendants were  exhaasted. 

On  faihire  of  lineal  desoendants,  the  coUatenl 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  fint  casu  (hs 
issue  of  the  same  ftther  with  die  deeeaaed, 
brotheta  and  brotben*  chUdrea,  the  ddUm  of  t 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  ftiber;' 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  diildien,  uncnf 
whom  the  ^inciple  of  repteseotation  abo  penB- 
ed  ;*  but  wheUier  sistos'  chiMren  took  fv 
or  per  captts,  does  not  appear. 

Next  oome  the  descendanta  <rf  ttiB  ome  pud- 
&ther  with  the  deceased ;  coonns  and  ooaani' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  aul 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  prefetred  to  fenuki 
and  their  iasu&'  Thus  the  son  of  so  unde  vonld 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  n 
aunt  woald  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  ancle.  Oi 
the  same  principle,  Iscus*  contends  that  the  E«gf 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  mother's  siriet 
from  inbeiittng,  although  he  waa  fertber  mmred 
from  Uie  deceased  iyivn  iirvr^)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  waa  confined  to  ttow 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  conmuii  at- 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfltber  of  (lie 
deceased ;  for  the  words  tx  tuv  o&tuv  in  Demoi- 
thenea  are  to  be  exi^med  by  the  r^ryTmioflia- 
OS.  Tber^ne^  a  fiist  ooasin  once  remored,  dain- 
ing  throogfa  a  female,  had  a  better  titte  than  a  BteoH 
cousin  daiming  tiirough  males ;  for  a  seeoad  com- 
in  is  descended,  not  from  ^e  grandfather,  bat  nlT 
from  the  great-grandfether  of  Uie  deceased,  and  m 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  {Ifu  ^ 
&^tareia{  or  ovyytveiac).  On  this  Eubnlides  kaaii 
bis  preteoeion  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  became  be 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  hn 
maternal  grandfather,  who  waa  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereds  the  fether  of  bis  opponent,  Hacarift- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnlaa,  and  (as  I^"^ 
tbenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  brantiiM 
the  family  (oiw  ix  nS  oi»m  toC  'Atvwv*). 

On  fhuire  of  firal  eoaahu  ana  their  inn 
inheritanoe  vent  to  the  half-blood  by  the  moihei'i 
side ;  brothers  and  aisters,  nephews  and  nteos. 
cooaina  and  theb  children,  as  before.  But  if 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  d^ree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  tte  pa- 
ternal side  (rovr  wpdc  mrpa^),  whose  pnixiauV 
was  traced  ij  oauntiaf  the  dagieea  finn  the  com- 
mon ancestor.* 

The  succession  of  parmta  to  their  cfaiUreB  b 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  tbe 
sileace  of  tbe  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Iseos^  reapectmg 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  tbe  maxim  ^ 
reditat  nunquem  atcendit  held  only  of  lineal,  not^ 
c(^teral  ascent.   For  example,  an  uncle 


1.  (iMoa,  De  Han.  hsMd.,  1-  S.— DanuMh.,  c  Mtcait, 
1067.— U.,  a.  UoBh.,  10B3.)-«.  (Inn,  De  ApoU.  bmd.,  m- 
3.  (Imu,  De  Hag«.  b«nd..  i..  S.— D«Mrth.,  E.  lUout.,  VKi 
—4.  (Da  ApoU.  amni^  »,».>-  -5-  (ft.  lUout.,  10Te.>-«-  if>^ 
w,  Da  hmmi^  ML-DmiL,  «.  Mmmxt^  lOBT 
(DaBi^lmd^m) 
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Merit'  So  alw  be  mi^t  many  the  helren,  «8 
autofkiD.'  On  this  put  of  the  aobject  the  reader 
isiefeired  toWachMDDtb,  ii,  1,  SIS,  &e. ;  Bonaen, 
Dt  jet  herti.  Atken. ;  Sir  William  Jooee'e  Com- 
■oiicfyinDeiedtothetnuulatioQoflaKtu;  anda 
ikoitiDBiBBProf  the  bw  bj  Scbomanii,  Ant.  J.  P. 
Cf T  SO.  TbeieaDdothn'WTtterB  are  not  agreed 
SB  maj  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
Boefa  obacmitj,  owyig  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  bin  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
OMd  b7  Ike  orators  to  misFepresent  the  truth. 

U  will  Huit  the  stodenc  to  be  informed  that 
iw^aiitoafirBtooaaiD.  'AM^^ioilvOf  isafirst 
conio'im,  Ibimed  in  the  same  roannor  as  6Set- 
bm  iAtX^,  and  ^vyaTptdovf  from  &oyar^p. 
Tim  mj  fint  eonsin's  son  is  ayei>u^vs  to  me,  bat 
not  coDfenely.  Again,  tbongh  it  is  true  that  two 
«  Dwre  MGcnd  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
inl;  u  irettaiol,'  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  dvr^Mdirir  to  another.  Hei^  conaiats  the 
Uber  of  those  who  maiiOain  that  seeood  connns 
came  within  the  le^  degrees  of  sncceeaion. 

ia  the  sabject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(ia  oDe  senae  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  kA^/io- 
Hie  betr.  'A^urreto,  proximity  of  blood  in 
tderesce  to  •oacessioQ,  and  sometimes  ri^t  of  suc- 
Mwa.  byjrAwM,  natorol  consanguinity.  £17- 
roOf,  edhieral  retatiTCs,  are  opposed  to  Ixywoi, 
hoedlcMendants. 

]Sl.<3flh  Pmaer  of  Devuinf That  the  owner 
M  power  to  iliraate  bis  property  dnring  his  life- 
time, tad  ttat  each  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
bw.kMk  IS  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
wcrid,  ii  iRtrnid  a  donbt.  There  was,  bowerer, 
■9  ociett  law,  which  pmiished  with  degradation 
[kr^  1  nun  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (rA 
MrtMoKUf)-  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fenier  igiinst  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
■dTfrom  contributing  to  the  public  serrice.  Pros- 
wttioaB  fiv  soch  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
K^Miin  of  a  spendthrift  was  ahraya  jvcijudicial 
toavuisaeoart  of  justice.* 

Enrj'  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
donnce  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
Mkea  will;  bat  if  he  bad  a  son,  be  could  not  die- 
Bkeiit  bim,  slthongh  bis  will  might  take  effect  on 
tteoontiBgeoey  of  tiie  son  not  compleliiig  his  seren- 
tntt  year.*  The  bnlh  of  the  etfate  being  left  to 
ilKm,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
■'■'o.  especially  to  thoaa  mio  perfonned  the  office 
I' our  exeeutor  or  testsmentaiy  guaidian.*  And  in 
dirision  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
»n>ditiona  of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.' 
Ahs  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
■1%  ini|bt  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.* 

Adasipiter  oonld  not  be  disinherited,  though  ttie 
m^t  he  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  nmiying  ber.' 

h  wu  on^  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
*is  It  fiill  liberty  to  appoint  sn  heir.  His  house 
initage  were  then  considered  desolate  (lf»i/M>c 
■<  hwf^),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
^"miu;  for  every  bead  of  a  fhmily  was  anxious 
to  trusmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
toitj.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
io  more  ancient  times. '  We  learn  from 
HtsjdtinsBnd  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
intt  weiB  called  xtpaanU,  beMUse,  when  thciy  in- 
*ncd,  the  house  was  jcqpa^  nal  ^yior.**  To 


I-ffNM,DaClM«.hw9d.,U.)— 1  (Dal^nb.  liBnd..aD.} 
-«(IhMilL,e.Stoph.,  nn.h~i,  {Diog.  LMrt.,  Scdon,  99. 
e.  Iteuchl,  eT-lOft,  IM,  •dTBakk«i.)-5.  (lanu, 
iiM.  hmd-  14.  — Id.,  De  Philoct.,  ID.  —  DraMNh.,  a. 
Ittt,  IIMl)— 6.  (Demortb.,  e.  Aphob.,  814,  tOCI.y-l. 
e.  tUatU,  1099.^d^  Pre  Phoim.,  9S5.)-e.  (Ow 
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obviate  this  misfifftune,  an  Athenian  had  two  coup* 
ses  open  to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his 
pnq>erty  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life- 
time.  (Vid.  AnopTioif,  GsKEx.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  bad  one  or 
more  attesthig  witnesses,  whose  names  were  snper- 
Bcribed,  tmt  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  fHends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persona,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  ih  the  presence  of  strangers.'  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
TBTcdced,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  ona  It 
seeiDB,  also,  that  there  mi|^t  be  a  pand  revocation.' 
The  client  of  Issna,  in  the  last-cited  •cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
bis  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be* 
fore  he  ^  it  into  hie  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  aflboUon  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thenoe  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simiiai 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renounced  bis  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apocbiyxis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  ahonld  not  tate  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  mth  the  other  members 
of  the  femUy.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  alt<^|ether  after  die  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  bis  father  than  to  the  state.* 

IV.  Of  ^  Smtdut  of  t/u  Heir  far  Rteowring  lag 
Bifla».-~A.  son  ix  other  male  descendant  mi^t 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.*  If  he  vafi  prevented  from 
so  doug,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  {Vid.  Ehbatbia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  («axw- 
oeof  elaoYye^a').  As  to  the  prooeedings  in  oaso 
of  heiress,  vid.  Emclsbus. 

Other  heirs  at  law.  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archoo,  who  attended 
at  bis  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
exceiA  the  Isst  (Sciropborion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  auitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  ?xiyxaveiv  roil  xA^pov.* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  (icvpia  ixK^Jicia), 
held  after  be  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  perwHU 
clauned  to  be  his  heirs.   The  herald  then  asked  >l 

pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per- 
haps the  best  ei)dattatiDn  is  this :  'KfifiairtTav  is  a 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  diqiute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  who 
(daimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate.  IIo- 
paKOTaBaJiXtiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposits  by  way 
of  security  for  co9{^  which  was  required  of  those 
who  maintained  their  excloaive  titte  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  in 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.   The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 


1.  (Iniu,  De  Philoct.  hand.,  6.— id.,  De  Aimb.  bmd., 
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pprt  ai  the  value  of  the  property  ia  diipiit«t  ud  wu 

returned  to  the  party  if  successful.' 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  arohoa  adjudged 
the  estate  to  the  first  saitor  {hreiiKcatv  ovr^  rdv 
kT^Pov).  If,  howeveTt  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  f.Atait- 
Koata).  First  caoie  the  &vuKfwtc,  in  the  osnal  w^, 
except  that  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  ovrtvpo^'.* 
The  dicaats  were  then  to  be  sammoned,  and,  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
the  decision  of  all  their  chums.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  ai^oioted  dqrt  and  had  no  oood 
excuse  to  />fito,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  {iieypa^^  ^  ifi^toS^T^tt),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  Was  awarded  to  him.*  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  oae  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brotfaen  entiUed 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  eveiy  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  ifi^cvc  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xwif,  for  the 
second.*  That  these  arrang«Denta  rare  rise  to 
fraud  and  colhuioo,  is  cleany  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  ^e  suceessfiu  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.   He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 

iir<^M»ara&>^),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
n  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  be 
might  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.* 
It  has  hitherto  been  aupiweed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  caHed  eiOvSiKt^  elaiivat.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (itauaprvpia)  {vii.  DiAMARTvau),  sworn 
eiUier  by  htmself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  dedared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  {/^ 
iiriSiKOf),  and  allied  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
tbe  last  oeenpier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  daimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  i«open  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.*  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resdved  to  proseoute  his  claim, 
he  bad  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  coQTietion 
o(ih6  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  afSdavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (dfjcq  irevdoiutpTvpiuv). 
Examples  of  audi  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Semomienea  was  engaged  against  Leocbares,  and 
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of  the  witness,  the  qnestioas  were,  first,  the  tAli  df 
the  facts  deposed  to ;  secoadly,  th^  eftct, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  codm- 
qoenoes  were  tbe  same  as  in  any  other  setioB  lor 
&lse  testimony.  (KuL  Martvkia.)  Whh  respect 
tothenigiiialfluM,notlUBgAitherwasdeiaBiiMd 
than  that  it  could  ivooald  ml  be  entotdaed; 
diofuipTvpta  in  this  particular  resembling  the  rapo- 
ypo^-  K  the  court  decided  that  the  sail  could  be 
entertained,  tbe  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  tbt 
manner  liefbre  exi^ained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pmaoed  liythi 
successful partj  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  ftniliorhii 
judgment,  vhI.  Evsinu,  EN<HKIOT.  and  ESOT- 
AH2  AIKAI.  Andontbispanofthesutyeet,Hi 
Meier,  AU.  Proc.,  p.  469,  618,  638  \  nuacr  ilt 
Proc.,  i.,  163;  ii.,  309. 

V.  Oflkt  ObUgationM  to  yekick  Me  Hm  mtaaid. 
— ^The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  nsofaaeuca- 
tor,  was  to  bmy  ttie  dead  and  perfonn  ths  ciMmi- 
ary  funeral  rites  (ra  vofuQ^iam  woufy).  It  it  wd 
known  what  importance  was  atta^ied  to  thii  t^tlie 
ancienu.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
bufi^,  and  tbe  order  in  which  the  female  r^ret 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  ps;  ilie 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  woe 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  nei^eded  to  per- 
form tiieir  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (dwi^iartt)'' 
the  demos  in  which  the  death  took  -paee,  aHer 
warning  them  by  public  notice  (avawsfv  ut  Mxnit), 
Koj  Kxiffaipeiv  t6v  i^ftov),  got  the  w<^  dooe  b;  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  m^wiKred 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount  When  a  licti 
man  died,  there  was  no  hackwardnsas  afanai  bit 
funeraL  It  is  rather  ^""■■■"g  to  sea  hmr  tigatf 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  Uimiai- 
ory,  as  if  to  raise  a  preeomptiOD  «  thnr  beiag  the 
heirs.* 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  tbeff  ptrenta 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  proaeculioa  iypu^  tw*- 
ffEUf  yovhM),  jnst  as  they  were  fhr  tefnsio|  to  up- 
port  or  assist  them  in  their  lifotime.  The  w«d  }»■ 
vetc.  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors' 

Among  heritable  ohligations  m^  be  reckoiwd  Ibal 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  {Sinoaa),  or  givins  bn  ia 
marriage  with  a  soitaUe  portioa  (Vid.£nctun) 
and  Meurs^  Tktm.  AU.,  i.,  13.) 

That  the  hdr  was  bound  to  p«y  tl>a  deblsof  tba 
deceaaed,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cuqH 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  tum  (t/x)- 
ffeofua).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  be  was  eniw 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  [Ht^y. 
maining  after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereoa-' 

State  debtors,  such  as  fanner?  of  the  public  rer- 
enue  who  had  made  defoult,  or  persons  coDdennrd 
"to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  (uti/wI 
until  they  had  settled  tbe  debt,  and  the  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Tbrxa  Cimon,  bod  of  Mil- 
tiadea,  was  compeUed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  tataits 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  fatho- ;  and  tt^ 
story  is,  that  CaDlas  advanced  him  the  mon^m 
return  for  the  hand  of  hie  aiater  £I[Maice  * 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  h«r.  U  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  ease,  for 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  oonoeal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  thera  by  pretended  morlgages- 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  u 
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The  r«Mit7  of  those  iHto  vera  pQt  to  death  bj 
Ike  rtaiile,  «r  ware  oooTicted  of  oertaio  infamous 
si  tbdk,  inherited  the  &nfda  of  their 
■MMOfa,  I  A— II  Ml  AmAfu,  wtiioh  they  oovld 
M  Mine  or  noau  fraa.  It  aiay  be  oooipaied 
10  ihe  oaimptiaa  «f  Uood  fbUowiag  upon  attainder 
in  iki  feodil  lav.  The  legialator  seems  to  haTe 
Ooogfat  ihat  sack  ch^dren  moat  be  the  BatDial  en- 
emies of  their  coiniti7,  and  oueht  to  be  disaimed  of 
la  pmrer  to  do  miscbirf.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
ihii,«lia  m  eoaaider  that,  napect  to  jnriTate 
feniB,  ttvasdeeoied  hODOnraUe  and  meritoiiom  in 
Oe  child  ta  pnaerre  the  enmity  of  the  fiither  ;  and 
*e  fiod  paUic  prosecutors  (as  in  the  o»enii^  of  the 
^leeeh  of  Lysiu  against  Agortitns,  of  Demosthenes 
igiiBit  Tkeociinee)  telhng  the  dicasts  that  they 
kid  bceo  iBdooed  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
nnp  the  wnoga  of  fludr  imSty.  In  the  same 
ipBtt,  the  AdMuan  law  reqairad  that  mea  guilty  of 
iDiatntiMud  honridde  should  remain  in  eidle  nntil 
ther  had  appeased  the  nearest  retetiTetr  of  the  de- 
ceaied,towbcwittmore  especially  betongedto  r&- 
leot  ud  fgntva  the  injury.* 

bav  leli  as  that  parents  who  apprehended 
ttv  m  lasoheDey  used  to  get  their  (diildrea 
idojwd  lata  otber  bmOies,  that  they  might  escape 
Ike  conaeqiieBces.*  This,  however,  could  not  be 
fane  tfter  (ha  inftnqr  had  once  attached.* 

We  mention  of  property  eacheating  to 
UKiUleaf  Athena  far  want  of  heirs.  Thisimba- 
My  BMe  frnm  a  princi[de  at  Athenian  law,  aecord- 
j^tov^Docirie  ftmllywas  aaAred  to  eqiire ; 
ind,  thentoie,  the  property  of  sn  fateattfe  was  al- 
wi7>isiipedtosiieh  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
kit  neeeanrand  representatiTe.  \^ilh  aliens,  and 
Ukm  iliegiiimate  ohiWreH  who  were  regarded  as 
^KQs,  it  waa,  BO  doubt,  otherwise.* 

KEIiES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
bia  perm  or  certain  peraona  succeeded  to  all  hia 
poperty,  ooder  the  name  hertt  or  heredea :  this 
*u  1  muTeml  sneeession,  the  whole  property  be- 
io;  wnudered  a  nnity.  Soch  a  succession  compre- 
iD  the  rights  and  liabQitiea  of  the  person  de- 
fowd,  and  was  expressed  by  the  term  bereditas. 
T^void  bereditas  is  accordin^y  defined  to  be  a 
Ktasem  to  all  the  rights  of  the  deceased.*  The 
^  peconta  is  sometimes  nsed  to  expresa  the 
^  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate hot  it 
wtj  npreases  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
Bitjofl  rfhereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cimo*  conpletes  the  definition  thus  :  "  HereditoM 

rmnU  qua  morU  aiiatfut  ad  qvempiam  pertejtit 
Kcantl  legata  tettamento  out  poataMione  re- 
"  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
1^;^  and  property  of  the  deoeaaed,  the  owner- 
i^<7  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  anfiietent  possession. 
IV word  "jure"  excludes  the  "bonorum  posses- 
f^i-"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditaB  is  appro- 
jnawly  called  "  justa."  The  kerea  was  the  owner 
^  ud  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
^"te  aaS  jme ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
^ti  vt  henu  seems  ivMaUe. 

Aperaon  nughl  becomea  hefssbyb^ng  named 
«  scA  {iiutitutiu,  aerifhu,  factual  in  a  wiH,  exe- 
^  I?  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
leqaiitd  by  law.  (Vtd.  TiaTiiiaitTUii.)  If  a  person 
•M  iaiestate  {itiie»utiu),  at  having  made  a  will 
vkirh  vas  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 
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to  whom  the  law  gave  it  in  such  eases,  and  waa 
called  kereditaa  legitima  or  inteataio.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
intestato  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sot 
dier,  whose  testamentary  diapoaitions  were  consid. 
ered  with  great  indulgence.  The  isason  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  legal  nnl^  of  the  bereditas ;  a  tea. 
tamentarydispoBitioD  of  a  partwaaaotadiapositiOD 
of  the  wluAe,  and,  eonsequently,  U  was  no  dispom- 
tion  at  aU. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  snoceasion  should 
take  place,  toe  person  dying  must  have  SBoh  prop* 
«^  or  BDch  Tights  as  are  capaUe  ofbdng  ttanamit- 
ted  to  another ;  consequently,  nrither  a  slave  aor  a 
fihas-familias,  aceordinK  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  beres.  AJso,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  mnst  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  persons  who  bad  the  commercium  could 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  ou 
iiens,  and  even  ahves. .  (Vid.  TssTAaBirruH.) 

The  institotion  a  heree  was  that  formalin 
which  coald  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  ttw 
testator  named  no  herea  or  heredes,  and  e<nn[4ied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  BtQl  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simi^y  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  Ans  opposed  to  Uie  boea  fidet* 
commissarioa.  XVii.  Fidiicovhissith.)  The  tes- 
tator mt^t  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  {eeJundea),  and  be 
mi^t  divide  the  bereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  ^  As :  Uii» 
"heres  ex  aase"  is  heres  to  the  whole  pnqmrty; 
*<  heres  ex  dodrante,"  herea  to  three  ftnirtbs ;  "  be- 
res ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twfenty-foorth.*  If 
there  vrere  several  heredes  named,  witoout  any  deA 
inito  shares  being  given  to  them,  the  prqierty  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  ahares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  bis  will  was  made  in  due  fwin,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  be  had  a  legal  capacity 
to  take  vriiat  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  inatitotion,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  tuid  at  Uie  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressea 
by  the  words  "testament!  factio,"  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  herea.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man cHixens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citisen ;  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-famOias  could  also  be  named  heres,  thon^ 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slav^ 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance- 
fbr  the  bene^  of  his  master :  the  fibus-fhmilias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  fi>r  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercinm, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.* 

Hefedea  were  either  necesaarii,  sni  et  neceaaaril, 
or  extra  Dei.  The  heres  neoesaarins  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  irtio  was  made  a  hersa  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  be  waa  called  a  necesaarios,  bft- 
oanse  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  <£  accept- 
ing the  bereditas.  A  slave  waa  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent^  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  igncMtttnEa 
vrtiich  was  a  oonsequenoe  of  a  person's  property  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  ncplained  by  Qaiw." 
The  heredes  sni  et  neceasaril  were  sons  knd  dsngb- 
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Icm,  and  the  wnu  and  daogfatm  of  a  son  who  were 

in  the  power  of  a  testator ;  bat  a  gTandeOQ  or  giUQd- 
daugbter  could  not  be  a  suae  beres  uoleea  Uie  testa- 
lor'a  BOD  hod  CMsed  to  be  a  buos  beree  in  the  testa- 
tor** lifetime,  either  by  deMh  or  being  released  from 
hia  power.  These  beredes  sut  were  called  necea- 
sarii,  because  of  the  neceasity  that  they  were  under, 
aooording  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  enoumbrances.  Bat  the  pnetor  allowed 
such  peraons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  {atMliture  te  ah 
iertdiMt),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  aoM  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  msUnce  is  mmtioaed 
by  Cicero') ;  and  he  gave  the  same  priTilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  (fw  in  cowa  vumtxpn  ut).  Ait  oth- 
er beiedea  are  culed  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  oyer  ber  childrea,  tbey  were  extranei  beredes 
irtien  named  bocdes  in  her  wilL  Extranei  beredes 
had  Uie  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
coosidcxing  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas ornot ;  but  if  either  extranei  beredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  ^Mtinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator'a  poperty,  tbey  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  mheritanoei  unteas  the  person  who  had 
BO  meddled  was  noder  twenty-fire  years  of  age,  and 
BO  belonged  to  a  dass  wbo  wore  relieved  by  the 
pwtOT  in  all  cases  where  tbey  were  overreached 
(ml.  Cdratob),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
Mcqited  an  insUveDt  hereditas  (ianuuua  icrcdiftu). 
Die  £mper(H'  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  poson 
■hove  twenty-five  yeara  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  aflwward  discovared  that  U  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt.* 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranet  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  ia,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  Uiey  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cemera  bereditat^n.  Thus,  if 
the  teetator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Hem  Tiii»/ 
uto,"  be  oug^  to  add,  "  Cenutojue  meentitm  dUtut 
froxmmu  qiubuj  geia  poteriMque :  quod  ni  ita  ertveriM 
t^cret  ttto."*  If  the  extranens  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  be  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  (tn/rs 
iitm  ereiimi*).  The  fonnal  words  of  cretitMi  were 
"am  hereditateM  aieo  eenumu.*'  Untota  be  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  oblahi 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gertndo). 
If  a  person  waa  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  (legitmo  jure) 
to  the  ^operty  of  an  intestate,  be  might  become 
heres  wuhmit  any  fonnal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possesBion  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  plewed :  but  the  pretor  was  acenstomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  beres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  de&ult  of  his  doing 
so,  be  gave  ttie  creditors  pemusaion  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty.  The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  {vui- 
gmria  enlio)  has  bean  alrndy  mentioned.  Some* 


timeB  the  words  qoibos  sciet  poteritque"  were 
(nnitted,  and  it  waa  then  speciaOy  called  "  oretio 
oertorum  dienmi."  which  waa  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  hereii,  as  the  days  bf^n  to  be  reckon- 
fld,  or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
here*  knew  that  be  was  named  hereB,  and  had  no 
impedimeBt  to  his  cretion. 

It  waa  not  unusual  to  make  aereral  degrees  of  be- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  tuittitutio.  Thus, 
in  ihe  formula  beginning  "  Herea  Titius,"  dtc.,  after 
the  words  exberea  esto,"  the  testator  might  add, 
"  Turn  Mtmut  hereM  e»to  eemitoqiu  in  diem*  cen- 
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Mm,"  dec. ;  and  be  mi^  go  tw  sutatttntiBctt  fn 
as  be  {deased.  The  person  first  named  u  bnta 
(^rtmo  irn^n)  became  beres  bytbeactafctebOB; 
and  the  substttatas  (xeewuUc  Atnt*)  nsthea  a- 
tir^  excluded.  If  the  words  "si  noa  enrmi* 
were  not  followed  by  wmds  of  exberedatka,  tlw 
gave  some  advantagetolhefirst  beres:  foriiiBUine, 
if  he  neglected  the  formaUty  ai  cretion,  and  onlir 
acted  as  heres,  be  did  not  kise  nil,  but  shared  Uk 
hereditas  equally  with  the  stdistkuted  penoo. 
was  the  M  rule ;  but  «  ooostitaimi  of  Aniite 
made  the  aeUng  as  beres  equivaknt  to  cretioD,  pn. 
vided  such  actioa  took  place  within  the  timeoTen- 
tion.* 

In  the  case  of  Ubeii  imptdteres,  wbo  were  iatbt 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  ndj'  ibt 
kind  (tf  substitution  juat  mentioned  (»B/|snrnkti- 
tutie),  bat  the  teetator  might  dedaie  tbrt  iwA 
children  diould  live  to  become  his  hmdes,  td 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  pmoo,  ntno  he 
named,  should  be  his  hares.  This  waa  eipnned 
thus:  "m  friu*  moriatiir  quam  in  tutm 
iim(,*"*  for  the  teimtoation  t^impubenyaiidcifibt 
toielawwe  ooinoident.  (Fm(.  draATot.}  Tia^H 
OaiDB  remaika,  one  teBtamentaiy  itiyniHos  m- 
prised  two  bereditates.  This  ins  eafledfuiiDn 
Bubetitutio.  This  kind  of  anbstitutioa  waa  cooaii- 
ed  in  a  clause  byitaelf,  and  in  a  s^nnte  put  of  tlit 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator's  m 
thn»d  and  seal,  with  a  provisioQ  intbefirttpntof 
the  will  that  this  second  part  ahoold  notteo^ 
BO  hwg  aa  the  BOO  lived  >Bd  was  Jnqnbei  Anb- 
BtitutiOD  ooold  also  be  made  in  theeaaeordildRi 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  paent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  ibit 
the  pupillos  acquired  by  hereditas,  tegalum  (lepe;)< 
or  gift.  Gains  observes*  that  all  hia  remails 
reference  to  subetituUcm  chiidren  isipalxra, 
when  pade  beredes  or  exheredated,  aniy  to  post- 
hnmooa  (positMn}  childreo,  (rf  which  then  ii  uei- 
am[de  cited  by  Cioero  :*  "SiJSmtltuiMittnit- 
cem  mattibut,"  dec 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  beres,  there  conU 
no  sutetitution  to  the  effect  that,  if-  he  died 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  km;  W 
thon^  a  teetator  oookt  attadi  a  emditiiiB  tn 
performed  befhre  a  persmi  ooold  take  the  ben^ 
a  person,  when  he  bad  once  become  heres,  coatimM 
such.    The  case  of  a  pupillus  sobstitiiuo, 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  lule,  was  prataaT 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.   The  beres  nupi. 
bowever,  be  charged  with  a  fideicoousianiiBi 
which  case  be  was  beree  fidociarinB.  {ViL  Fi» 
comnBSOM.) 

As  to  cimditiwis  whidi  the  beres  wu  bound  tn 
perform,  they  mij^t  be  any  that  were  not  coduu? 
to  positive  Uw  or  positive  morali^ ;  anch  u  ^ 
setting  up  of  statues,*  dtc,  or  changing  the  rimt- 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  hens 
will,  it  waa  neceaaair  Uiat  he  should  bemadem 
also  by  the  wOl :  the  words  were,  "Aidbu 
metu  liber  herctque  ette."    If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not 
der  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  msta, 
and,  of  conrse,  be  couM  not  if  be  were  sold;  m 
the  reaaon  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid-  U 
he  waa  inBtitoted  free  as  well  aa  heres,  be  beeanM 

both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessariDsby  thedesUi 
of  bis  master:  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  ha)* 
ter  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  aec^  the  inheritaw*  « 
refuse  iL   If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  me- 
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Hm,  he  eooU  tafca  poMeaaum  or  the  ioheritanoe 
wuk  ibe  femimoti  of  bb  new  master,  thns 
kcaneHrestbnxiglitlMiiMdiQniofhiBBlBTe.  If 
tte  ilm  wb»  was  made  heves  waa  then  the  prop- 
erty of  motber  penon,  and  not  tif  the  teataior,  be 
coaU  iM  tike  tbe  inberitaoee  without  the  consent 
of  his  muter,  for  IT  he  totdt  it  his  master  became 
boa:  if  sneh  dare  was  manumitted  before  U^ng 
pOEsesskm  of  the  inbeiitance^  be  might  aoeept  it  or 
itfiue  it,  as  he  plrased. 

If  in  iMnani  died  intestate,  either  flrom  not 
imtg  muB  awili,  or  haTiiw  maide  a  wiD,  bnt  not 
w  due  foim,  or  baring  maiw  a  wfli  in  doe  form, 
«1iich  afterward  became  invalid  IrujOtm,  irritum), 
the  heredilas,  Kcording  to  tbe  law  of  tbe  Twelve 
Table*,  came  to  the  neredes  sui,  and  was  then 
aUEd  legiikM  kenHUa.   Tbe  heredes  sai  were 

tiberi"  ia  Ab  power  trf' the  teetatn- at  the  time  itf 
to  death  i  the  tenn  lfl«t  eamprebroded  not  oafy 
cfatUr«B,  bra  the  diildrmi  of  the  testators  male 
chiklren,  and  tbe  childien  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adoptal  duldren  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
erctuidren.  Bat  grandcbildnm  could  not  be  heredea 
Mi,  uokastheii  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
af  Oe  iatertata,  eitbn  by  death  or  in  anj  other  w  ajr, 
M  br  enaaetpatiMi.  A  wife  in  maul  being  consid- 
«nd  aa  a  daaghier,  and  a  danghterin-law  (nanw) 
being  eonaidered  a  granddaughter,  were  soi  here> 
<k* ;  bat  the  latter  only  when  her  hn^nd  was  not 
m  tbe  power  of  the  inteetate  at  the  time  of  his 
ileaih,  which  was  connatatt  with  tbe  law  in  the 
eaaei^iraaddQdren.  PoatbDmoos  ebiUren,  who 
winld  hare  kern  in  the  poweroftbeinteatateifhe 
"ere  liTiu^  were  also  soi  heredea.  The  sai  here- 
took  libe  bereditas  in  eqaal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  soo  de- 
ceased, tbe  diildren  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
V^nm  wbidi  tbair  paraot  would  bave  taken.  Bat 
Ike  ibtribation  was  is  «lrrpw,  that  la,  among  Uie 
■uclisoratemaqnnng  from  the  aneeator,  and  not 
n  ujiU,  or  amcng  the  indiridnala :  thus,  if  there 
*m  a  aon,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
»a  would  take  half  the  bereditas,  and  the  sons 
<A  Lbe  deceased  son  would  take  tbe  oth«-  half;  in 
qeal  shares. 

If  ID  intestate  had  no  soi  heredes,  the  Twdve 
Tables  gate  tbe  horeditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
U  nailer  Coosah  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
u  Mt  beloag  to  an  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
"bo  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
Uwi  that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  tbe 
■Btx  agnates  either  negleoted  to  take  tbe  inherit- 
we,  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  ot  it, 
iBtnibereasedid  the  next  insnceessioD,  as  agna- 
Mtbkeiheinberitanoa  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
awtowasneareat  atihetimewfaen  itwaa  aacer^ 
■nnd  tbat  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  be 
■till  was  nearest  at  tbe  time  of  the  death ;  the 
wofl  of  which  lyipears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
■»  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
M  heir  was  aacertained,  and  his  heirooold  not  bb 
■mamed  mrtfl  it  WB8  oeitainthat  be  had  left  do 
■disnd.asOaioB  obaema,  if  he  had  left  a  win, 
Idl  It  night  happen  tbat  no  person  would  be  heres 
ad«  that  win ;  and,  aoeordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
■  heobserrea,  to  look  oat  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
t  the  lime  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
tvavaiia  the  wiO.  If  there  wne  several  agn^ 
iiaeame  degree,  and  anyooe  reihsed  totake  his 
>UR.  or  died  before  he  bad  aaaentad  to  taks  it, 
^  >hare  aeemed  (ainvmO  to  those  ^rho  omisait- 
j|«  take  the  hereditas. 

hi  tbe  ease  of  women,  there  were  some  pecnliar- 
a>  which  arooe  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
^ddates  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
K  u  the  ihheillanoea  of  malei  \  bat  women  irtio 


were  beyond  the  decree  of  consangoinei  (a  term 
whi4^  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not 
take  hereditates  ab  intestate.  Thns  a  sister  might 
take  ftfxa  a  brother  or  sister  as  legiUma  heres,  Sot 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  crald  not  be  a  legit- 
ima  heresi  He  ininci^e  of  Roman  law  which  j 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  tbe  poteetas  or  manns 
tbe  quality  of  cbHdren  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
oat  in  this  case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  m  manum  mi  ^ad>y  obtained  tbe 
statoa  of  a  daagbter ;  and,  etnaeqnently,  as  to  le^^ 
imate  soocession,  there  were  the  aame  relations  bo* 
tween  snch  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  basband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  diit- 
dren  themselres.  Bat,  by  senatas  consults  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodos,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
maau  mufat  take  as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  ex- 
ehuhm  of  eonsaiwnfnei  ana  other  agnati. 

If  a  peraon  dlea  leaving  no  mi  heredes,  bat  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth* 
er  took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  vraa 
DO  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  bereditaa  was  divided  among  all  the  chlldreD  in 
eapUa,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  tbe  diildren.  • 

If  there  were  no  agoati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  bereditas  to  the  gentiles.   (Vid.  Gawa,  p.  vSli.) 

Oaius*  briefly  recapitnlatee  the  strict  law  n(  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates: 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  Uie  same  vres  tbo 
caae  if  a,  man  and  bia  ohildran  vrere  at  the  aamii 
time  made  Ronan  eitixena,  nnleas  tbe  impertfoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father; 
agnati  who  had  Bustained  a  capitis  dlminatio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  dao^ter  who  was  married 
and  in  menu  viri :  if  tbe  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  ne  who  was  next  in  order  oonld  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim  :  cognati,  whose  kin* 
ship  depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mntoal  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  ri|^ts  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  nnleas  the  mother  had  come  in  manom  viri, 
and  so  tbe  rights  of  cooaanguinity  had  bcMi  eatab* 
liabed  between  them. 

If  a  man  bad  his  son  in  bia  power,  hewaahoand 
eitbOT  to  make  him  herea,  or  to  exheredate  (exhere- 
dare)  him  expreasly  (nositfialtm}.  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  (n/rtiA'o  praterimt),  tbe  will  was  al- 
together void  (inutile,  non  jure  faetam).  iSome  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  pasMd 
over,  died  in  tbe  other's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.*  Other  liberieonld  be  paeaed 
over,  and  tbe  will  woaldstHl  be  a  valid  vriB;  bat  the 
liberi  ao  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  tbe 
hereditas  adcretctndo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  td- 
eraeendi.  For  instance,  if  tbe  heredea  instttuti 
were  sui,  tbe  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredea  institati 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  of  tbe  vrtiole  hereditaa ;  and  as  the  pna- 
tor  gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonomm  poeaeesio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  tbe  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  tbe  bereditas.  A  rescript  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Anttminus  Umited  the  amount  which  women 
coold  take  by  the  bonomm  poesessio  to  tbat  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcreacendi ;  and  the  aame 
waa  the  law  ia  the  caae  of  «nancipated  females. 

It  waa  neceaaary  to  exheredate  poathumoos  chil- 
dren nomitutim,  otherwise  tbe  will,  which  waa  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (ntptum) ;  and  the  wiD 
became  invalid  by  ^e  birth  either  of  a  poathamona 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  ^  phrase  waa,  adgaaaean- 
do  tumpitur  testamentum.*  Poatami  were  not  only 
i.  (li^tl)-*.  (Owi,^in,*«>-i.  (cat^MOr^i^H^ 
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tiwM  who  were  bom  alter  the  testator's  death,  bat 
ilao  thoH  wlu>  nuglU  beeome  the  Mi  handoB  of  tta 
tMtitor  by  the  dMth  of  MiM  otber  pmoQ  n  tba  te»- 
tttor'i  Ufetiiae.  Jkum,  if  e  testBtor'i  son,  who  wts 
in  bis  power,  had  cfaiMren,  and  the  son  died  in  tte 
testator's  lifetiiaa,  the  grandohiMren  beeune  soi 
tmredes,  and  the  testssnent  beoapw  rnptmn  by  this 
qoasi  agnatio :  it  was  therafbra  a  neceosaiT  preoaa* 
tioii  to  iaatitiite  aa  hemdas  or  lo  exbenuto  audi 
gnndeUldren.  It  fbOows  that,  if  the  teatament 
could  be  Bade  invalid  by  this  qaasi  agnatio,  it  most 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  bom  in  tbe  lift- 
time  of  the  testator,  anless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  sob  or  a  daughter,'  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoptiea  properly  so  called,  after  tbe  date  of  Us 
win.  TIm  ease  was  the  aame  if  he  tock  a  wifk  in 
mannm  ^ter  the  date  of  the  will. 

Hie  word  postoaans  has  idearly  the  aame  eigni- 
fieatkm  aa  postremna,  and  litmlly  means  a  rtiild 
bom  last.  Tbe  passage  of  Gains  u  defective  where 
be  toeala  of  poatiimi;  bat  the  definition  of  postmBi, 
aa  Meaerfed  hi  the  Breviarinni,  appeua  to  be  exact : 
" PMlvswriMi  Aw  ginwni  avali  ftiia  pottmmi  «4- 
fdtantw  ki,  qtii  fott  mortem  patrit  d»  uxor*  nafi 
JueritU,  a  iUi  fui  pott  Uattmntmm  faehtm  nstean- 
tar."  Sometimes  the  word  poatumns  is  defined 
only  aa  a  child  bom  after  a  nther's  death,  aa  we 
see  in  some  of  the  CHossc  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  Umited  to  snoh  children ;  and 
the  passages  eometimea  cited  aa  bung  to  that  cdbct* 
hm  menly  beea  misniderstood. 

Other  cassa,  In  whidi  a  vtfid  testamaotom  be- 
eame  roptnm  or  irritom,  are  more  property  oonahl' 
and  onder  TamaiirTUK. 

The  athotoeao  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
hf  the  iratariaa  law,  which  gave  the  bonoram  pos- 
aeaato  to  thoae  irtio  eonld  not  take  the  Ijereditaa  by 
the  raleaof  the  efvil  law.  (Ktd.  BoaoaoM  Possaa- 

SIO.) 

The  heres  repreaented  the  teetator  and  inteelate,* 
and  bad  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  bat 
was  bound  by  all  his  oUigations.  He  ancceeded  to 
the  sacn  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
bat  only  in  respect  of  the  property.  Jot  the  oUiga" 
tion  of  the  aacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
ml  to  tte  berea  only  as  the  owner  of  it  Hmoe 
the  expraesioa  "  sine  sacris  hereditaa"  meant  an 
hereditas  nnencambered  with  sacra.* 

Tbe  legialattoo  ot  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  aoo^ted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gationa  of  the  teatatOT  or  inteetate  beyond  whattbo 
property  would  saUsfy,  provided  be  made  oat  an  in- 
ventory (iitMmtmritim)  of  the  property  fn  a  oertain 
form  and  wkbio  a  given  time.* 

Tbe  heiea  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  bia  teatator  or  intestate  by  the  bereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  mm,  and  property  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  waa  afterward 
given  to  the  honor um  poaaosaor.  Eaehherea  daiifr- 
ed  only  hia^rimre.* 

The  coheredea  shared  among  tbemsdres  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  tbe  debts  hi  tiie 
aame  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  dtviaion  and 
aettling  the  afihira  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
neoeasaiy.*  If  the  partiea  couU  not  agree  about 
the  diviakm  of  the  proparty,  ray.  of  them  might 
hare  an  actio  AmfUv  ennaonnda.  (rid.  Fimu 
Eio.  Ao.> 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  eeHio.  The  berea  legilimna  mig^t  alienate 
the  hereditaa  bafiira  he  took  poaaoaaion  of  it,  and 
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tfaeporchaser  thai  became  faerea,jaituifhFliii 
been  the  kfitinas  hems,  llieaa^tnikemeod^ 
only  aUenate  it  after  ttw  aditfci:  after  sBdide» 
ttoo  by  him,  or  by  tbe  heres  l^iiteias  ifler  idSia,: 
both  of  them  at^  remained  heredes,  utA, 
qiMt^y,  answemhle  to  ereditors,  but  ill  detu  dK 
to  them  aa  heredes  were  eztingi^Aed. 

Hte  hereditatee  of  fteedneo  an  OMie  proptriri 
(»Baidered  undn  Idkrnn  and  Pinoin. 

Before  it  waa  determined  iAd  wai  hmt,  Ai; 
hereditaa  waa  without  an  owner,  aad  wat  said  "ja-' 
oere."  When  a  berea  was  aaentaioed,  ncli  per-i 
son  was  considerBd  to  pooeeBS  all  the  T^bia  m. 
dent  to  the  hereditaa  from  the  time  of  the  death  k 
the  teatatOT  or  intestate.  Bat  this  does  not  npba 
how  we  ue  to  view  the  hereditaa  ia  Oeiatmil 
between  the  death  of  the  forawr  owner  ud  tbe 
tianB  wh«i  the  berea  Is  aacertained.  Dsring  ncfci 
tntCTval,  aooording  to  one  form  (tfeiinsiiiniiMdl 
by  the  Roman  jniiats,  the  heieditaB  it  a  joiisik^! 
person  (-nee  venonm  jvngitKr'),  and  is  the  iofm,. 
that  ia,  the  aomina  of  iteelf;  aocordiD|  to  asHliai 
form  of  ezpreatfoB,  it  iwnaBBta  tbe  nfiiiKi,  nd| 
not  the  peraoii  of  the  nitnre  hoes.  Tbete  mi 
forme  are  the  aame  in  meaamg,  and  tbej  etfmt 
Sataon  which  has  retation  to  Ute  legal  eapantTofi 
the  deftinct,  and  not  to  that  of  tbe  ftatue  bens,  ud! 
which  does  not  invcdve  the  notion  of  aoyjanaiaij 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  Tbe  rdalioa  to  m 
legal  capacity  of  tbe  defunct  is  this:  ^Tetpaa-] 
auy  bdonged  to  an  hereditaa.  A  slave,  u  is  nOi 
known,  conld  aoqnire  imperty  for  his  liTiog  m^l 
even  without  his  knoiriedge ;  hut  the  vabdiiv 
act  of  aoqnieition,  ia  aoAie  eaaea,  depended  on  iM 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acqniie.  N'ovviiiit 
the  hereditaa  was  without  an  aseeitaiDed  owm 
many  acts  of  a  BlaTe,by  which  the  here^Bi|k 
receive  additions,  were  atrictly  void,  and  ladi  k> 
ooold  only  have  tiieur  tegnl  effect  on  Ae  nipposiaii 
that  the  riave  had  an  owner  of  a  saSoeat  legii  d 
paeity ;  and,  aocardiogly,  die  fiction  of  liw  pf 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  stove  by  iclatim  to  A 
known  legal  capadty  <^  the  late  ovwt,  aBduotl 
relation  to  tbe  yet  nnaacertaioed  owoer,  vboBiifl 
not  have  anch  legal  capacity.  Tbe  ftrilown;  a 
eiamples:  "When  a  Roman,  who  had  aleplrs 
padty  to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  um 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  ^vewbo  betDnje 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  eUlt  witboot  an  a«a 
snoh  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  nlid  br  Tin 
of  tbia  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  Kf 
oapaoh?  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  ben  do  m 
fictton,  the  validity  of  tbe  inatitntioo  » 
been  doobtfld,  far  tbe  noaaeertalnedlegltiaBttbn 
might  be  an  inteetabBis,  who  (at  least  aeeordiat 
the  old  law)  could  not  he  instituted  beres.  ii 
toldiex  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  jet  [f< 
ed,  another  testator  might  institate  as  heres  a  la 
belongittg  to  the  Boldier%  here^tas,  became  tbe 
atlMtion,  aeoDrdmg  to  tiua  fiotioa,  bad  reference 
the  deceaaed ;  bat  if  thrae  were  not  mt^em,' 
mstltution  might  be  void,  inasnmob  as  tbe  dduc 
tained  berea  might  be  a  peragrinos  who  bad  do  i 
tamentiActio  with  ttiis  other  teetator.  It-J^ 
provide  for  anch  cases  as  these  only,  that  tha^ 
tion  waa  introduced ;  and  it  had  no  fllher  m} 
than  to  fheilitate  certain  aoqoialtioos  bftttu» 
the  alavea  who  fadooged  to  an  heiedilaB." 

Thia  masterly  expoeition  ia  by  Savigny  '  , 

HERMiE,  iUmiiL  HERMULf  C^^- 
Qreeks  original^  made  uae  of  unbevm 
yot  Tudoi)  to  represent  their  divinities."  Theirl 
unproveanent  waa  lo  cut  these  stones  into  sjs 
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UkId^  (hiitT  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Paatani^ 
it  ibe  city  of  Pbane.*  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
•qoic  bkck  was  wimwontwd  by  the  head  of  tb« 
4et]riinfKaeiiled.  Mu](r  im^BB  of  this  load  u« 
ioerM  I7  FansaiiiM ;  one  of  PoeeMon  at  Trieo* 
ini  ID  Arndia,*  another  of  Zetu  Tt^wc  at  TeMa,* 
ud  untlieT  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.*  It  is 
pniiable  that  the  first  stataea  of  this  improTed  na- 
lire  were  ttiose  of  Hermes  or  Mercory,  from  whom 
Ueyreo^iedUieirDame;  but  the  t«ia  was  applied 
fnerallj  to  that  particular  ciaaa  of  statues  termed 
ijijaiai  npiyym  or  axwan  rtr^yuva,*  ereo 
aingli  the  bosta  of  other  divisitiee,  or  persons  of 
enter  sex,  ranDOBOted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  worin,  the  inTODtioo  o(  which  is  ascribed 
to  tbe  Atbeoians  Patuanias,  the  only  parts  of 
Ike  human  body  deretoped  were  the  bead  and  sex- 
ml  orguu.  Bat  wfaeo  tbe  sodptor's  art  was  still 
hrthet  perfected,  tbe  irtude  torso  was  placed  open 
1  pedcdal;  sod,  teaDy,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
ntoeumea  chiadled  to  indicats  the  separation  of 
Uk  legs,  88  may  be  seeo  in  a  tetragonal  female  statoe 
IB  tbe  TiHa  AUwoL*  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
DM  loaf  be  Been  in  the  British  Musemn.^ 

flson  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statoes  pbwed 
« ihe  door,*  vUdi  were  woTsbtn>ed  by  the  women 
B  iMtmrncntal  to  feeondity,  though  not  in  the  most 
^(feate Banner;*  and  the  great  snperstition  atta(^ 
ti  10  them  is  Bhown  by  the  alarm  and  indif^tioD 
ifaidt  «ete  felt  at  Athens  in  cooseqaence  of  the 
mulatiDB  of  Ae  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
JBA  befm  the  aailiag  of  thtf  Sicilian  expedition.** 

"nie;  woe  likewise  [daced  in  front  of  temples, 
■ear  to  toobi,  B  tbe  gymnasia,  Utoariet,  and  poUio 
l>Hcei»  >t  ito  comen  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
ugnposts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  ilu  turn  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
■acnliedapoBthem."  Amwg  the  Romans  partic- 
njy  Jbey  wen  need  for  bonodary  landmarks,  ei- 
in  their  prinitiTe  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
w  iqno  them,  whence  they  were  styled  termini 
^f^attrmiuJes,^*aai  as  poets  fbr  omameotal 
nuBgi  to  a  gardm,  m  which  caae  they  were  com- 
Milr  deooiMed  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
"■■nt  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
2^  with  the  square  boles  in  their  sboalderB 
htovhieb  the  trdbsrerse  raD  was  tmerted. 

lite  aqoare  partof  tiie  statne  re^nnBseoted  Mer- 
"'T "  hit  name  is  often  oompoanded  witti  that  of 
•  deily  Those  bust  it  supports.  TTms  the  H*r- 
wliiefa  jUttctis  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero^* 
["«ibe  bortof  Minerra;  the  Hennmwte"  those  of 
Tbe  story  of  Henaapiuroditus  had  prob- 
m  'b  otigii  in  some  ancient-statae  of  this  deserip- 
m  *hete  the  aqoare  Henmiy  was  snrmoaoted  by 
>Biile  tono^  Uke  the  one  in  (be  BiitiBh  Museom.'* 

fn  the  apptieatioo  of  tbe  Herma  and  Hermulte  in 
« wm,  ni  p.  264,  266. 

^SIL&A  (^Epftata,  featiTals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
■WiBTariona  ports  of  Greece.  As  Hermes  was 
■  iQttlaty  deity  of  tbe  gymnasia  and  pakestne, 
K  tofB  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hemuea  in  the 
P^>a<-  Tbey  were  OB  this  occasion  dressed  in 
l^octt,  offered  sacrifices  to  tbe  god,  and  amosed 
■BndTea  with  varioos  games  and  sports,  which 
*>s  ptriiatdy  of  a  ratwe  free  and  oniefAniDed  ehar- 
■mrtlaa  oaoaL    Hence  tbe  gymnadardh  was 
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prohilnted  4y  a  law  of  Solon'  from  admitting  any 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  tbe  time  of  Plato*  we 
find  the  boyBcelebiatiug  the  Hdimca  in  a  palKstra, 
Mid  in  the  preeenoe  of  persons  of  all  ages.*  (Coia- 
pare  GYHHASinif,  p.  482.)  ' 

Hermva  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  ocoaaion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  whidi 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Satunialia ;  fw 
the  day  vras  a  season  of  freedom  and  enji^ment  tat 
tbe  alavee,  and  tbeir  masters  waited  apon  them  at 
their  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  whidi  Hermes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
mKa  with  games  and  contests.*  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.*  Taoagra  in 
Boeotia,^  and  some  other  pUtees,  likewise  oetebrated 
Astivala  ot  Hermes,  but  particulan  are  not  known. 

HERMATHE'NA.   (Kid.  Hkbu.) 

HERMERACLiE.   (Kid.  Hisiui.) 

•HERMODACTYLUS  (^p^iodoicrvAor),  the  same 
with  ^e  CoUhicum  autumnalt,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  discoss. fully  tbe  muoh-agitated  question 
reepecting  the  Hermodactylns  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
PaulOB  .£gmeta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  KtJ^ 
Xuc6»  of  Dioscoridee  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  baa 
the  ipfiadoKTvXot.  This  circumstance  lorms  a  strong 
[Hesumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identicaL 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  hia  ehaptar  on  Hermoiacty- 
Itu,  gives  the  words  of  Paulua  i£gineta  along  with 
DioKorides'  chapter  on  Colehiettm.  It  seems  undo. 
niable,  then,  that  the  Arabians  held  tiie  HimnMlae- 
tybu  to  be  the  same  as  the  Co^aUaim;  and,  accord* 
in^,  tbe  highest  authorities  in  modem  times  on 
the  StM  BerSiria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Efffgios, 
Tonmefort,  Humelbergiua,  Geoffrey,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nna.  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
HermodtetylM  as  the  Co^cAurutnoiitaiiuMjt,  or  Mead- 
ow SaffloB.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  jcrins  Matibi- 
tAvk  and  Dr.  Morray  in  refening  it  to  tbe  hi*  tuber- 
oaa.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ipfu>iditnioc  was 
Oxe  Meadow  Saffiron."* 

*HERPYLLUS  {IpmTJas),  according  to  moet 
anthoritiea,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Tkymu  terpylhtm, 
L.  Sibtborp,  however,  iodines  to  refer  it  to  a  ape< 
ciea  which  he  foond  in  great  abundance  near  tiie 
Iliasns,  called  by  him  Thymus  inauniM.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscoridea  calls  Siryif,  is  the  Thyntua 
xjfgis* 

•HESP^RIS  (imtptf),  a  |4ant,  the  same  with 
the  HMptria  moimum,  or  Dame'a  Violet  Bjjnn- 
gel,  however,  preieTa  tbe  Henerit  tmtu.^* 

HERCyA.   <  Fid.  Fuiros,  p.  487.) 

HESTIA.   (Fid.  FoQUfl.) 

HESTrASIS  {iariaais)  was  a  species  of  litni^, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
atAthens  (r^  fvA^  ^i%v").  It  was  provided  f<nr 
each  Uibe  at  tiie  expenae  of  a  person  bdonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  tuTii-rup  *■  Harpocra- 
tim"  states,  on  the  anthori^  of  tbe  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  pimided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at 
other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  bat,  as 
BiicUi  remarks,  Nothing  of  this  kind  ooenrs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  coold  have 
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HETJBRJE. 


bean  imposed  apcm  a  oitiwo  by  lot  Ha  hm&npec 
were  doabtless  appointed,  like  all  peraoiu  aemng 
UtoTgiea,  aceording  to  Uie  UKHUt  of  their  pn^terty 
in  MioM  regular  nfoeeaeion.  Theae  ban^oeta  of 
the  tiibea,  calM  ^wAemd  iktm  bjr  Atbauras,^ 
were  introduced  for  aacred  porpoaea,  and  for  ke^ 
ing  op  a  frieodly  intercourae  between  penoos  of  the 
aaroe  tribe,  and  muat  be  distinguiabed  from  ttte 
neat  ftaatfaaga  of  the  people,  wh^  wm  defined 
nom  the  Tberaiea.' 

HET^IL£  (M^y  The  wtaA  inUpa  origiiud- 
Ir  only  aignified  a  niend  or  companioa,  but  at  Atii- 
ena  ud  other  towna  of  Greece  it  waa  afterward 
.oaed  aa  a  euphemistic  name  for  irSpvii,  that  is,  a 
piotfitDte  or  miatreaa.*  Aa  peraooa  of  thia  daaa 
acted  a  mneh  more  prominent  and  infloential  part 
fa  Bome  <^tlie  Greek  atatea  Uian  in  any  of  the  moat 
dsoMMalixed  capitals  of  modem  times,  we  cannot 
aroid,  in  thia  woik,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  Bat  aa  their 
conduct,  manners,  enanaring  artifices,  and  impon- 
tioiu  have  at  all  times  and  in  alt  eoantnea  been 
the  same,  we  shall  coofioe  oorselTee  to  tboee  points 
which  wen  peculiar  to  the  beCarv  in  Graeoe. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  proTious  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetBne  w&out 
its  being  thought  Uamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  thia  mode  of  living  <^  young  men,  bnt  in  innu- 
merable  instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intereoone  with  betarv,  vrittiout  drawing  npon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion ;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
DemosUienes*  relates  the  history  of  Lysiaa  the 
sophist,  that  anch  conoezioos  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
ctHiaisteDt,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend  a^inst 
public  decency,  or  altt^^her  neglect  faria  legitmiato 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  hia  hoosehold,  tut  was  the 
ease  with  Alcibiades.*  Hiis  irre^ar  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  aemns  to  have  arisen 
i^iefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  lore 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  posaesaed  even  in  a  much  higher  dogree  than 
most  other  sootbera  nationa ;  an^  secondly,  from 
the  generally  iwevailing  indifibrence  between  hna- 
bands  and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
limonial  life,  in  the  biatorical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  diflbrent  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  waa  brought 
^Mut  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  genoally  sprakmg,  the  Greeka  hxdced  upon 
narriage  mei^  aa  a  means  of  prodochig  ehliena 
for  the  state.'  The  education,  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affiurs,  and  of 
qrmpathizing  wiUi  their  husbands.  In  an  inteUect- 
val  point  of  view,  therefi»«,  tbtj  were  not  fit  to  be 
agroBtiile  eoaqanions  to  their  husbands,  who  eon< 
seqoratly  sought  ^wbere  that  whidi  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  ia  tnie,  the  history  of  Qraeoe  fiir- 
nishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  dcMnestic  happi- 
neea  and  weil-eductted  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
oeptiona,  and  only  oonfiim  the  general  rule.  A 
eonssqueoee  of  idl  this  was,  that  womea  were 
bound  down  by  mles  which  men  nflgfat  violate  with 
impunity ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,'  although  ahe  herself 
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was  subject  to  severe  poniriiment  if  ahe  wn  dfr 
teeted.  TlieiaolatBdtealiiDoi^afalilewnterliU 
Alciidiron,'  Who  represeuts  a  wiftthiolaiDgbe! 
husband  that,  unleaa  he  would  give  up  \ai  diacdiibi 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  ber  lather  to  bra^ 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  oteam, 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  aa  a  neglect  of  tmatj  if> 
ftirs  might,  in  ttus  case,  have  bMa  thegmudk' 
aocnaatloo.  ' 

But  to  retan  to  thefaetsm:  the  slate  not  mitf^ 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  abtained  pR*: 
from  than.  &rion  is  said  to  have  estiblithed  i! 
wopvelov  (also  called  mtSiOKdov,  ipyaar^fun,  ot  cl-i 
rnifia),  in  which  proatitutea  were  kept,'  anl  to  ban 
built  the  temfrie  of  AjArodito  PiadeiDDa  vdh  tiMj 
profit  which  bad  been  obtained  (hm  then.  Ai  i 
later  period  the  number  of  loeh  hoaseattAOeoi 
waa  increased,  and  the  persona  who  kc^  Ukiii  Tcrej 
called  mpmAooKM^  laumt*.  The  condoet  of  Del 
hetiene  in  these  bouaea  ia  described  in  AdionB.*! 
All  the  hetora  of  these  houses,  as  well  n  todmj-l 
uala  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gaiMdOeitlm-j 
lihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  p»  to  the  atale  i  Ui 
(irapvMdy  i^Aof)*,  and  the  coUectug  of  thil  tu  mj 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  sudipaBOU[:il»: 
vai  or  mpvoTtXwat*)  as  were  best  acqnaiaUd  vAl 
thoae  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetene  wmoDtel 
the  superintendence  of  the  irofjawwi,*  and  thai: 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Cenmicni.' 

Hie  mmbw  of  private  hetaem,  or  aiift  »  M 
not  live  in  •  impv^,  waa  very  great  >t  .tito. 
Hiey  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prosiiiiiB, 
bnt  acted  at  the  same  time  as  0Dle  oration [bj- 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  audi,  frajKHtr 
engaged  to  add  to  the  aplendour  of  family  taaifces,* 
or  to  enliven  and  hetsbten  tbepleaauTesofmaiiii 
thra"  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  wbert  oflffl 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  togsther,  wereatai6(- 
quently  places  of  resort  for  young  meo."  Mm  i 
these  hetasTK  not  only  took  the  greatest  one  to  |fe< 
serve  their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acqniie  endj 
aocompliahmenta  aa  we  jnat  meotiooed,  but  im 
considerable  attentioo  to  die  cnltivatioa  of  tboj 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Laathenna watt ^ 
ciple  £/t  Pli^"  and  Leontion  a  diaci[ito<^£f>>l 
nis  Aplasia  ia  even  said  to  have  inatnicted  Sk< 
rate«  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  tluiA<rf* 
historical  troth  of  these  and  simBar  repoiti,  \^ 
are  of  importance  to  the  hiatoiian,  inaamnch  as 
show  in  what  light  these  betsrK  were  looked 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  bees  owing « 
pecially  to  their  auperiority  in  int^eetnil  cnlt^ 
tton  over  the  female  citteens,  that  men  P>^^ 
their  society  and  eonveraation  to  those  of  ci^ 
and  wivea,  and  that  some  hetim,  sodi  as  As^ 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  fwmed  oonneziou  m 
the  moat  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  tt)^ 
considerable  influence  over  their  coDtempowH 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  cooTfi^ 
tioD,  which  were  not  anbjeet  to  the  strict  coni^ 
tional  rules  irtiidi  honest  women  bad  to  obser^ 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  iiutanej 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  emsst  7°^ 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  3«j 
frran  their  wivea.  Women,  however,  of  tbe  oM 
leet  and  character  of  Aspaaia,  were  raceptin» ;  *■ 
even  Athenian  citiiens  did  net  sonuila  to  isoiM 
their  wivea  and  daughters  to  her  cnclea,  thst  m 
mi^t  learn  there  the  secrets  1^  which  ihey  m 
gain  and  preserve  the  affeotions  of  their  husM 
The  dism^^  life  of  tbe  majoriqr  of  Ore^fatj 
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BiEROllNiaCONES. 


h  KnAen  frt  Arth  in  bettCT  ooloan  tliu  te  the 

vcnis  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
Kbool  of  the  middle  comedy,  lod  in  the  playa  of 
Fbutu  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  com- 
fufi  DeiDoatii.,  c  Ae«r.,  p.  1355,  &o.,  and  Athen., 
book  xuL  It  wte  fimnerly  auppoaed  tb^  at  Atheu 
I  peeuliir  drm  wat  b7  Isw  prescribed  to  the  heta»- 
nr,  bat  thii  epUucn  ■  Without  any  fbaadatinL* 
The  town  moat  notorioDS  in  Greece  for  the  nom- 
hr  of  its  betsn,  as  well  aa  for  their  refined  mao- 
Kn  aid  beaalj,  was  Ctmnth.*  Strabo*  states  that 
(be  tcfflpte  of  Afluodite  in  Uiis  town  possessed  more 
that  ooe  IhoottDd  hetcne,  who  were  called  Up6- 
iKfiai,  and  irin  were  the  lum  of  mai^  a  stranger 
viu  Tinted  Cnnth.*  Hence  the  nasoB  KopivOia 
upi  wu  used  ts  sjnonymons  with  haipa,  and  xo- 
niiiiiitaOai  was  eqairalenl  to  iTatptli>.'  At  Spar- 
la.  aod  io  mcMt  other  Doric  states,  Uie  hetcrs  seem 
urer  to  hare  aoqoired  that  importance  which  they 
had  iflotber  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Qreelm 
if  Asa  Minor. 

As  inpntant  qneation  is  who  the  hetam  gener- 
drwere.  The  ^Mow^oT Corinth  were,  as  their 
lame  indicatn,  slsTee  bekmciag  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
tbeir  proetitation  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
da.  Those  rdfOMU  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
pblie  booaes  Ity  the  in^ntoHooKai,  were  generally 
ihrnbdosginf  to  these  mprnfeml,  who  compeU- 
ti  then  10  inMiitatkm  fiir  the  sake  of  enricfaiag 
Jkmint  Ibenby*  The  owners  of  these  iropvat 
*aejnlI]rlHld  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy TietiBn  themaelTes.  Sometimes,  boweTer, 
they  were  ml  prostitutes,  who  roliutailly  entered 
wio  t  oaatnet  «rith  a  iropvo6oaKaf :  others,  again, 
verefcBMlH^  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
onUoeei  and  for  a  better  UOe,  but  had,  by  mis- 
ftrtgoes,  loat  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
vam  to  lake  to  this  mode  of  IiTing.  Among  this 
katelaai  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
Itni  fKM  m  as  yoong  children,  awl  brooght  up 
by  njnvlMtM  for  the  purpose  of  prostitatiOD.  An 
hnsK  «r  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  fieed-woman, 
^hid  eoBtriTed  to  procure  seven  youn^  children, 
M  tfitmrd  compelled  them  to  prostitatimi,  or 
■U  then  to  BM  who  wished  tofasTetheexclouTe 
fwcnioa  of  tbem.*  Other  instances  (tf  the  same 
bd  are  nwBtioned  in  the  comedies  of.  Plautos.' 
"osilprostitatesk^  in  public  or  private  booaes 
*B<e  alter  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
b^Maoeh.  niose  betaerse,  on  the  other  hand, 
vhohredaloD^  dther  as  misnesses  of  oartain  in- 
(hnditaii  or  as  common  hetsne,  were  abnost  inTa- 
nablf  itrangm  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The 
^  ia  tritich  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
■°FC«I  Utelifeof  an  betsra,  aa  Lamia,  the  dangh- 
iv^CleaDor,  did,*  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
"*<W;  and  wbenever  'such  a  case  happened,  the 
«as  by  law  excluded  fimn  all  piUilie  sacri- 
feei  and  olSoes,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
w  as  iod),  became  sabject  to  the  irofwuciv  riXof 
"■  Faerally,  also,  dianged  her  name.  The  same 
"PiduioB  took  place  when  an  Attmiian  dtizen 
^  aspNto,  midi  aeems  to  hare  oocnned  Tny 
WnDL* 

TTAIPBZEQZrPAWCinup^aurTPBf}).  This 
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action  was  mahttalnable  against  such  Athenian  eft* 

ixens  as  bad  administered  to  ^e  unnatural  Insts  of 
another  ;  but  only  if  after  such  degradation  they 
ventured  to  exercise  tiieii  political  franchise,  and 
Bsinred  to  bear  office  in  the  state.  From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  hy  .fschines,'  we  learn  that  such 
ofibndem  were  oqiiuUy  punished.  The  cause  was 
tried     the  court  of  the  thesmotbelM.' 

HETAIR'IAI.   (Fii.  EsANOi.) 

HEXA'PHORUM.   (V^.  LaonoA.)  f 

*UI£RAC'ION  {UpoKtov)  a  plant,  of  which  Di-  ' 
oscorides  m«)ti(m8  two  kinds,  the  to  ftiya  and  the 
rd  lut^iiv.  The  former  of  ^ese  Sibtborp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Amofogon  ficroideM,  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  SeorxeiuTa  dmgata,  WiM* 

*HIERAX  {UpaO,  a  term  applied  to  varicHis  spe- 
cies of  Aeeifitrkia,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho< 
liast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodins  says,"  remarks  Adamsy 
"that  Callimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk; 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  some  had  described  ten 
species.*  Linnaeos  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Strix,  the  Falco,  and 
the  pMittMUM.  The  Up&uf  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  tbhse.  1.  The  faaao- 
fovoc  is  the  FiUeo  pahin^ariiu,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  8.  The  oimUuv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Faico  atalm  i  it  is  the  smalleet 
of  the  geons.  8.  The  ^ttifiXK  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered &Uo  by  Gaza,  is  the  species  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  ptf- 
gargut,  L.  4.  The  wroTptipxris,  or  Sub-buteo,  im 
pro&Utly  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  Kipiof,- 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
tennined  :  Buffon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  or 
FaUo  anigiaomu,  L. ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.*  Homer  calls  it  iXa^raro^  jrere- 
71^,  'the  swiftest  of  birds.'*  6.  The  iripKO(,  or 
ma&at  irf  Aristotle,  in  Latin  AeeipUer  fringiUmiut, 
was  most  pnriubly  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  FdcQ 
nwuf,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Nitu* 
of  Ovid*  was  the  Sea  £a^,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ;faX«f,  or  xxmiviis 
of  H«ner,  was  most  probably  identit^l  wiu  the 
irr^,  but  eanoot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* 8.  The  itryxptf,  or  xryxfiiviK,  or  Keyxptki 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Kifix^t  was  the  same  as  the  Hnnuruulut  of  Hiny, 
namely,  the  Foko  tmmatctdua,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  iarepias  and  impvtt  by  Aris- 
totle** cannot  be  aatislactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
Uriv  or  Icrfiwf  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
JfihMif  iefMns,  SsTigny."" 

*II.  A  flying flahmentkmedbrOpirian  andean. 
None  of  the  commeotaton  can  deteimine  ezaot^ 
what  it  is." 

HIEREION.   (Vid.  SAoairioivH.) 

*HIER0BOT'ANE  (Upo£<nm>^),  a  name  giTcn  bf 
DioeoDrides  and  oUiers  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  idigfons  rites  li^)6c,  '*  •aoreo," 
and  0oTavn.  "plant").   {Vid.  VaasiMi.)" 

HIERODOULOI.   {Va.  HaT.SB.s.) 

HIEROMANTEIA.   (Kid.  DimrATio,  p.  869.) 

HIEROMNE'MONES  (lepciivnfuivee}  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  reprcweota- 
tives  who  eonqiOBBd  the  Am|4uotyoiiie  council.  An 
aeeonnt  of  than  ia  given  undN  Aufbictvohs,  p. 
49.  We  also  read  of  bieromnenumea  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Ampbictyonio  representa- 
tives of  this  name.  Thus  dw  prists  of  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones     and  at 


1.  (c  Timaieh.,  p.  47.)— S.  (Meier,  Alt,  Proc.,  S34.)— S._  (Di- 
OKior.,  iii.,  09,  06.— Adania,  Append.,  •.  V.)— 4.  {AiiKcA.,  H.  A., 
iz.,a4.)— *.  (m  n.,  n-.,  33B.)—«.  (ad  XI.,  N.  H.,  i»-4.)— 7. 
(Od.,  xiii.,  87.)-fl.  (Met.,  riii.,  146.)— ».  (IMjmm  ad  H.,  nv_ 
Ml.  — Damm,  Lex.  Horn.,  e.  t.)  — 10.  (H.  A.,  w., «.)  —  Ii. 
(AduH,  AmoA.,  ■.  ▼.)-«.  (OimUn,  i,  487.— JHim,  H.  A^ 
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Bynnthmi,  wUdi  WW  ft  adony  oTMepn,  11m  rtiier 
magiBtrate  in  Ute  state  appears  to  bare  been  caHed 
fay  this  name.  lo  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
DemoAibeoes,'  a  hieromDODOii  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  dty.*  At  Chalce- 
doD,  another  colony  of  Megan,  a  hieranuieiDoii 
also  eziated,  as  is  prared  by  a  decree  which  ia  still 
extant.*  An  inscriptkm  fbond  in  Thaaos  alao  men- 
tions a  bieromoem«i  who  presided  erer  ttaa  treas- 
ury.* 

HIERONI'CvE.   (Fii  Athlete,  p.  ISO.) 

HIEROPHANTES.   {Vid.  ELtvuimx.) 

HIEROPOIOI  (^>ot^Hot)  were  sacrificers  at  Ali- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  osoal  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quioqaennial  festivals,  witit  the  ez- 
ceptioDof  thoaeofthe  Panatbensa.*  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptiona.*  The  most  bon- 
ooraUe  of  these  officers  were  the  aacrificera  few  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eanenidea  {Uptmul  rait 
atftiKili  &eaic),  who  were  cboaen  ofim  TOte,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
8acri6ce,  and  did  nof  kill  the  ricttm  themaelvea.* 

'lEPOSTAIAX  TPA*H(lepoovXiafypafi)-  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  ftom  the  xXannc 
hp^v  ypq/i^nn' j^po^,  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
tlie  OMDoe  of  rabbeiy,  aggravated  by  vitdence  and 
deseomtioB,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter -action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  autnect  matter, 
Mly  were  taken  into  consideratitm,  and  the  dicasts 
bad  a  power  of  assessing  tiie  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  oS^ider.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  eaae  of  sacnlage  might  have 
been  (ried,  some  drconutaaoes  seem  to  have 
Aioed  considerable  differencea.  The  ypa*^  imght 
be  piefivred  to  the  king  arehon,  who  woold  thrae- 
npon  assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thesmothet*  in  his  character 
■of  chief  at  an  {vdinary  heliastio  body;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  aaaumed  the  form  Of  an  nagoge  or 
eiihegesia,  would  ftll  within  the  jnrisdictioo  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  fiTs^meDtioned  ooort  it  is  con- 
jeetured*  that  the  sacril^  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  lact  itself,  came  in  qneetion ;  that 
the  thesmothetn  took  oognizaDce  ot  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  <AvioDs  if  the  &ct  were 
eilabliahed ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jniisdietioa 
wboi  the  mminal  appeared  in  the  diaracter  of  a 
common  robber  or  btnr^r,  anmised  in  the  com- 
mission  of  the  offence.  In  all  theee  cases  the  coo- 
vict  was  pot  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  wiUiin  the  Auic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  apon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  littie  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  lesideBt 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  {IMpia)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
r^icinf.  The  hilaria  were,  thwefore,  according 
to  Haxunos  Monac^us,"*  either  private  or  poblio. 
Among  the  Airmer  be  veekoas  the  day  oo  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicingB  and  public  sacrifices. 


I.  (Pn  Cans*,  p.  9U,  SO^-Compm  PolTti.,  9S,  i  4.)— 9. 
(SidJtol,  Dnetr.  Kiib.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  U,  QSWa,  bat- 

ia-Jt,  k  10.)— «.  (BB^  Cotp.  lMi!r.,TCL  iL,  p.  IBB,  IBi.)-^! 
(PoUnx,  Own.,  viiL,  107.  —  Photiu,  ■.  t.  ^Immom/.}— 0. 
(BBcUi,  Corp.  iBMt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  tSO.}— 7.  (DnMitiL,  c  MM- 
p.  SSf,  0.— BOckh,  PaU.  Eeon.  of  ASktm,  i.,  p.  98e.>-8.  (H«iaT, 
Att.  Prac,  S0T.)-9.  (Pn  CsUk.)— 10.  (Mtd.  ad  DisBjn.  Mf 
VEn  BpiM.,  8.) 
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ud  aa  ene  was  dowed  to  Aowaaytnmoffrief 

or  sorrow. 

But  tbe  Romans  ^so  edebnted  hilaria,  it  >  lerii 
stativa,  on  the  35tfa  of  March,  ia  honour  oT  Cfi^, 
tbe  mother  of  the  gods    and  it  is  probiU;  lo  ^ 
ringuidi  theae  hilaria  from  those  neotiooeditiD?^ 
that  LampTidinB>  eaBa  tbam  ffitaris  ibim  Aj^ 
The  dar  of  its  ceMmtioa  was  tbe  tnt  afterike 
venial  equinox,  or  the  first  day  ctf  tbe  jetryitiA 
was  longOT  than  the  night.  The  winter,  witb  iti 
gkwm, had  passed  away.aad the  firatdayof abetter 
aeaacrn  was  spent  in  nrj<NcingB.*  Tbe  tniBMr  of 
its  celebration  during  tbe  time  of  tbe  R^shb  a 
□nlmown,'bsiiept  that  Valorins  Haxtmai^niiai  < 
games  in  hoooor  of  the  mother  of  thegodi  It^ 
specting  ita  cdebratimn  at  the  tiUM  of  tbe  la^  \ 
we  learn  fmn  Herodian*  th^  amoag  otker  tbnp, ' 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  inmicfatbeflaiiB 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  thit  stahn 
were  carried  the  most  costly  apeciiaR»  of  ^ 
and  worim  of  art  bdonging  either  to  wedOj  Ra- 
mans w  to  the  eoqiaron  themadves.  ABbfcDf: 
games  and  amussments  vrere  aflowed  oa  Ms  da^: ' 
masqaorades  wne  the  most  promuMnt  BBoifttNB, 
and  every  one  migbt,  in  his  diagnise,  imiBleTtwd)- 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  magutrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  realiQr  only  the  last  di?  if  i 
festival  of  Cybde,  whidi  eonnMDOed  oa  the  M  if 
March,  and  was  sdemniied  by  tbe  Gaffi  with  n- 
rions  mysterious  rites.*  U  may  also  be  dtrnnii 
that  the  hilaria  are  neither  mendaoed  ia  tbe  Ksau  i 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Fasti. 

"HIMANTCrPOUS  ilfiavronwt),  t  ^noEi 
bird,  which  Turner  conjectures  to  be  the  Red-ikiA 
Gemer,  however,  ptefyn  tbe  Sea-pi^  «  Ojita-  \ 
catcher,  tbe  HmMiiomu  etiraUgiu,  W 

HIMATION.   (m  PALum.) 

•HINNUS.   IVU.  Gimnrs.) 

•HIPPAAOHUS  ilmaf^)t  an  aainldeMiiM 
by  Oppian.   PmbaUy  the  same  irith  intl*- 

HIPPARM0STE3.   (m  Aikt.  Gim.  ilM) 
•HIPPEL'APHUS  (i«irtaaf>f),  a  latKe  imwlrf 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  aotdope  kind,  mentioned 
Aristotie.    Cuvier  ndcea  it  to  be  tbe  Ceftt 
rruM  of  Pallas,  the  same  aa  the  Traak^  ^\ 
Pliny.   Bufibn  makes  it  to  be  tbe  CeJ  ia 
nea.    The  Greek  name  means  lilaiUj  "bcr»| 
stag.'" 

*HIPPOCAMPUS  (iinr^fl^),  8  fidnlea  afr 
mal,  described  by  the  ancient  poeta  as  a 
Seahorse,  baring  a  tail  like  a  fidi,  on  lAidi 
seagods  ride. — ^Modern  naturalista,  boweTer,  *: 
the  term  to  a  apecies  offish,  tbe  ^i^mMuHi 
eemfuM,  called  in  Italian  Cavillo  vurm,  and  is ' 
lish  Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  aeoie  n 
blance  to  that  of  a  hotse.   R  grows  to  tbe  leigil> 
eight  or  twelve  inohea.*" 

•HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  {litinJlMm).  »  P»»t. 
kind  of  Dock ;  Lapaihutn  hortam.   (Kt^  1^^' 

•HIPPOM'ANES  (Ifwo^io^if),  a  phnt,  aid 
grow  especially  in  Arcadw,  soi^t  (or  and  eiga 
devoared  by  horses ;  or,  as  others  say,  prodociiv 
tiiem  raging  desire  or  madness." 

*II.  A  (v^aration  firom  the  Sfurgt  or  E^'^ 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Tbee^ 
tus  says  of  it." 

*HIPPOMAR'ATHRUH(JinnvidM»*).  Ad 
observea  tbatStacUionaa  makes 


I.  (MMiob.,  SM.,  i.,  ai.)  — S.  (Alund.  Sn.,  e-  K.  ' 
(FUt.  Vonao.,  AunUu,  c  !.>—*.  (u.,  *,  S.>-4.  (i-,  ^\";[ 
«.  (0»id,>wt.,iT.,SS7,4a.)-7.  (Oppiw, 
una.  Append.,  ■.¥.>—«.  (Doan^u,  •.  T.^^Aidin(.  Aff^ 
T.)  — 10.  («iliaB,N.A.,iv.,I4.— AteM,.M>HA7*-^^ 
(DMwa^ij.,141.}— It.  {Thwsrit^IiL.ii^tf.-SMol-*'' 
— U.  C»Mp^a^  B.  P.,  ix,  Ii.) 
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UISTBIO. 


tfnwFbiwtos  to  be  the  Anik  uwiuwmfi ;  bat 
EpRifel,  is  hit  Hwtory  of  Botany,  Mds  the  I.  of 
Tbeo^iaatiis  ind  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachrya 
luxk.  Id  kis  edition  of  Dioscorides,  be  refers  tne 
bti  sftcm  of  Ifais  aathor  to  the  Cackrya  MorruanU, 
ViU.  Dierbadi  agrees  with  Spreogel  respecting 
Aet-dfHipnrattes."* 

HIFPOPE^  (iinrmrvpmX  Saddfe-bsgs.  This 
q^age  to  tbe  saddle  (vii.  EpBirriim}  was  made 
of  leather  (uomH  tcarui*),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
la  have  chuged  its  fonn  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
er Latta  name  wis  bisaeewm,*  which  gave  ori^n  to 
kucM  to  Itiiisii,  and  bet*c«  in  French.  By  tbe 
Giata,  aaddMigi  ware  oaUed  tejfc/  beeanee  tb^ 
Mge  or  tweleiitwanl ;  this  signifiouit  appellation 
B  still  retaised  in  the  Welsh  belgan  or  hwtgmn.  The 
Dmre  ete^nt  (em  kippoferm  is  adopted  by  Seneca,* 
vtKo,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
be  cues  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
vi(h  nddle-bsp  for  the  conv^anoe  of  whatever 
m  leeesBBiT  to  bim  in  travelling. 

*HIPFOPR'A£S  ilmofait),  a  species  of  plant. 
Sbckboose  mggests  that  it  is  tbe  DifaixM  ftil^taim, 
bit  admits  that  be  entertains  doubts  respecting  it 
Spreng^  ta  bis  History  of  Botany,  holos  it  to  be 
tbe  Btff^hau  rlmmitoidea ;  but  in  bis  edition  of  Di- 
tKorides  be  advances  what  Adams  eonsideis  the 
wr  pntabfe  opiikm  that  it  is  the  .^TjUrMs  «rtiuiM, 
vTbonqr  Sparge.* 

^HIPPOPHiESTUM  (Imehfaterw),  a  |dant. 
"Spteogd,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
CncM  ittSMtu,  but  in  his  edition  of  DiosctHides  he 
follow*  CohoDna  in  referring  it  to  the  Ctrmtm  tUl- 
^tm,  or  Attoo.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
M  tbe  JutEibe  a  synonyme  of  the  other."* 

'HIPPOPOT'AMOS  lUms  i  irer^of),  the  Riv- 
(r-lMrae,arAmpotainwsii^AtMiM.  An  accurate 
ianiftm  it  given  bf  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios- 
nndea,  and  other  anci^it  writers* 

'HIPPOS,  tbe  Hors&   (VttL  EquxsB.) 

'HIPPOSELI'NON  (ImmtiJuvow),  a  l^t,  which 
^  tbe  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
tteSiqrrsntfli  a/ntm,  called  in  En^h  AUmmt 
kn.' 

'HIPPOURIS  (tmrmptf),  an  aquatic  plant,  tbe 
Bone-taiL  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
^Diosamdea  would  seem  to  be  the  Equitatum pf 
w>!(.  and  tbe  other  tbe  £.  Ixmotum,  two  species 
((Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  Tbe  Iir- 
Kr  of  Tbei^ihrastos,  aeeording  to  tbe  same  anthor- 
^<  •  DMNt  probaUy  tbe  Hifmria  mUgana,  or  Mare's 
UH8pR»n|8oggestB.>> 

•HIPPU'RlJS  (linrovporX  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
^f  -i}'un  Hippmnu,  L.  "  Artedi  ssjs  it  is  called 
fue  Dofphia  in  Engfauid,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 

uQie  gnea  to  it  by  seamen.   Dorion,  an  author 
Athenns,  slates  that  it  was  sometimes 
^  ape^aiya,  and  bence  tbe  LinBKan  name  of 
tiitmaei.  Corey  Bays  it  grows  to  ^length  of 
«r  Of  fife  feet."** 

'HIRinX),  tbe  Leech.  ( Ful.  Bdslla.) 
.'KIRUNDO  (xfJ^t^),  the  SwaUow.  "Three 
^of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
I^Mtieed  by  Aristotle."  The  firat  is  either  tbe 
K«i'>  stMm,  the  llaTtiB,ar  H.  ru$tiea,  tiie  Chink 
xrS»alhnr.  .£liaii"  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 


1- «jp«nfc,  Nu.  Ifolin-.— niMiibiMt.,  H.  P.,  «.— Di- 
u.,  TL— AdUH,  Ainend.,  a.  «.)  —  1.  (Fcitna,  •.  t.  Bol- 
l*->-«>(F*ma^Su.,  31.)— 4.  (pMtn,l.«.  — OwMBMt.  Or- 

I'M!,  AMd.,  •.¥.)  — 7.  (foiMMW.,  iv^  ITOT^ 

L  r,  m  3^  C.  P..  vi,  ll-nawar..  UL.  71.>-10.  <IW 
"•"-ll^-OMVv^i- e.--ThM^m«t.,  H.  P.,ir.,  10.— Ad- 
iwid-  a.  T.)-ll.  (AiMot,  B.  A.,  mi-,  1».  —  Pli*.,  H. 
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The  sacond  is  probably  tbe  SwiA;  and  tbe  third  the 

H.  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  AriatoUe  favonre  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linns- 
na,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swaltows  bids 
themselves  in  boles  during  tbe  winter,  snd  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states^ 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  EgyfU. 
This  would  imply  tb^  he  hdd  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  ha 
names  ifonatOj  or  iravon-tua,  as  some  read  it.* 

HISTOS  (Iffrtif).  (mHALSB.} 

HrSTRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Gbbbk  AoToas  (inrontnif).  It  is  aihown  in 
tbe  articles  Cbobos  and  Diontsia  that  tbe  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  ^t 
at  first  one  person  detached  hioiaelf  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  bis  stoiy 
either  Co  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  witti  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  moie  than  one  pfflrstn, 
tbey  were  all  represented  in  suocession  by  the  same . 
actor,  and  there  was  never  mmre  than  one  person ' 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  Thitf  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespts  and  Phrynicbos.  Bnt  it  was  clear  that,' 
if  the  cbrt>ru8  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  fiaj,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  ita 
original  and  eharaotcnstieqAere.  .fsdiylaatlMrB- 
fbre  added  a  sedbod  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  indepmdent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  tbe  same  time,  had  an  of^rtunity 
of  showing  twa  persons  in  contrast  with  each  other 
on  the  stage.'  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
.£scbyloe  found  it  neoessaiy  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  ia  the  caae  in  the  Agamennim,  Choephorv 
and  Enmenidea.*  Thia  number  of  three  aetora  waa 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Cok>nus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actora  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  thia  deviation  from  the 
general  nile  was  called  wapi^cvwmia.*  The  tbrea 
regular  actors  were  diatingiiiahea  oj  the  tecbnieal' 
naoies  of  nfiotvytnnor^,  Mtrepvyovtpr^,  and  rp»- 
rayuvtar^,*  which  indicated  the  more  or  lees  pro»- 
ment  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perfoim  m  tbe 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  slso  de> 
vised,  by  which  tbe  spectators,  at  the  moment  a» 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform ;  thus  tbe  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  tbe  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  tbe  deuteragonistes  irom  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.^  Tbe  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  tieroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  raergy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
nS  one  of  its  peraonv,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  whadi  was  performed  tbe  protBgooia< 
tes.  The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  iHeces  of  j^ohy- 
los  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  Mootioaa 
of  the  protagonistee,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  « 
by  pidnfal  tidings,  dco.  The  part  of  a  trit^nistea 
ia  represented  by  aotne  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, 1^  irtiiidi  the  hero  ia  aianaiod  or  eauaed  to  ma£- 
fcr.  ynun  a  tritagoniates  waa  added,  the  part  as> 
Ngned  to  faun  was  generally  that  of  an  uistigator, 
who  was  the  cause  at  the  eofi^ngs  of  the  protago- 
nistea,  whOe  he  himself  waa  the  least  capable  of 
depOi  of  feding  or  sympathy.  The  deateragonistes, 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  genenlly  distin- 
gnidiBd  bgr  MUneea  and  warmth  of  finding,  hot  haa 


1.  OL,  «.)-a.  (Adui»,  Apprad- v.}--3.  (AiiMet.,FM^, 
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not  Ha  deptii  and  nbemenoe  pecnUar  to  the  prota- 
fonistes,  and  tliDi  serve*  ai  a  MI  to  eet  finUi  the 
character  of  Uie  diief  hero  in  its  most  atrftinf  and 
TiTid  colours.' 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
fbrmed  by  yoang  mea.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
nnknown  to  the  Greeks  daring  the  period  o(  their 
great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
matic poets,  Thespia,  Melanthias,  S^hocles,  and 
prob^ly  .£8chy]u8  also,  acted  In  their  own  ^ays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonists.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  wbi<^  distingoished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  JE^ 
ehinea,  the  cnXor,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tiUagonistes.'  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perTortn  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whaterer 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  bowcTer,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
accoant,  spared ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
tfiairieaaare  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistUng.*  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  ofi^nsire 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attach  the  moat  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  nnfrequenlly  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  thnuselTes  ezclasively  to  the  pro- 
fen  km  of  actors,  and  distinguished  individnab  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh's  PuU.  Eem.  of 
Athena,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
^  acton,  who  were  either  stationaiy  in  particular 
lowDS  of  Greece,  or  wandered  tnm  place  to  [riace, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  gnUds,  with  their  own  internal  organiMtion,  with 
their  coounon  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inseripiions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  aoperioie, 
or  to  dectere  then*  gratitude  to  some  king  to  vrtioDt 
they  had  been  engaged.  Bnt  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  eontemptuous  termfl ;  they 
were,  perhape;  in  some  cases  ^ves  or  fireedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachmm  for  every  pcaforroance.* 

n.  RoMAH  AoTOBs.  The  word  Mttriimet,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  fisnned  from  the  Etruscan  huter,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  864  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plagoe,  and  aa  no  human 
means  could  atop  it,  the  Rinnans  are  said  to  -have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
{ha  aeemei),  which  ontO  then  had  been  unknown 
to  tiiem ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Home 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  hiatriones  vrtio  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
fate.  That  the  art  of  danemg  to  this  aconnptni- 
msnt  shoaM  have  been  altogethm'  anknowii  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible ;  the  real  Moret  moat 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  ia,  in  the 
Bimic  representations  of  the  daneen,  aoch  as  ih^ 


1.  (MQUn,  Hi(t.  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  305,  dc«.— CoufMn  BOtti- 
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are  deaeribed  by  Dionysios'  and  Apgm.'  IbtOa 
Etruscans  far  ezceiled  the  Romans  in  dteie  idoiB 
dances  is  more  than  probdrie ;  and  we  find  ibi  ia 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  fresh  snppty  of  EtnNna 
dancers  (iUxfnoKej')  cane  to  Rome.*  Rominjaahi 
afterward  not  on^  imitated  these  dMcera.  bat  iIh 
reoiied  mde  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  tbenfe- 
menta  of  the  danoe  and  the  mswdy  of  the  llittt 
This  kind  of  amoaement,  wbic^  was  t)ie  bast  if 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  onaltmd  mnil  ikt 
time  a(  Zdvins  Andronicns,  who  introdsoed  dstm 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singinf  or  itciuiif 
the  recitative,  while  be  biiBscIf  p^oroed  tie  ip- 
propriate  dance  and  geatienlatioo.  {Vii.  Cm- 
COM.)  A  ftither  step  in  the  devdoiineal  ihi 
drama,  vrtiidi  ie  likewise  ascribed  to  Lirias,  va, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialt^ 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  aceompaninieiit  af  Uw 
flute.'  The  name  histrio,  vWeb  onpoilljr  atgii- 
fied  a  dancer,  was  now  apj^  to  the  acton  ii  (hi 
drama.   The  atellanc  were  pl^ed  Iqr  fietbm  R» 
mans,  while  die  rHolar  drama  was  Ml  t»  Iba  hi- 
triones,  who  fomted  a  distinct  dassof  penoM.  k 
is  clear,  fttmi  the  words  ot  Livy,  tbtt  the  hirtriooa 
were  not  dtfzens  ;  that  they  were  not  contamai  ii 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  BoMins  it 
the  Roman  lepons  I'and  that,  if  any  ciiiia  atenj 
the  pnrfeasion  of  histrio,  he  on  this  leeoast  m 
excluded  from  bis  tribe.   Niebobi*  tbiaki 
ently,  bnt  doe*  not  aaaign  any  reason  for  hit  qn- 
ioD.  The  histrioaes  were  therefore  ttnjs  dte 
fireedmen,  strangers,  or  daves,  and  nmj  pasap* 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  gtntnir 
held  in  great  contempt.*   Towards  the  dose  of  tbe 
Republic,  it  was  mly  sodi  men  as  Ciem,  vin.  ^ 
their  Gre^  education,  raised  tbemaetves  abore  A) 
prejudices  of  their  coanttTnMn,  and  vahied  the  pa- 
son  no  lees  than  the  talents  of  an  faopos  radRtt- 
cius.*   But,  notwithstanding  this  low  ertimiM"" 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distingnuted  it 
dividnals  among  them  attracted  immense  erovdtta 
the  theatres,  and  mn  exorbitantly  paid.*  Rmm 
alone  received  evenr  day  that  he  periomed  M 
thousand  denarii,  and  JEaoaat  left  his  son  a  fortiM 
of  800,000  sesteroes,  whidi  he  bad  ac^irat  tfiaj 
by  bis  prof^ion.*   Tlie  position  of  the  teMwnti 
w«s  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Enfat 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrata  ntn 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histrionea  at  an;  m 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  pnetor  had  the  rigbtu 
scourge  them  {jut  virganm  m  kutrimi).  Iv 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augutfns,  in  asftro 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jos  virgsrao, 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrsie  to  >^ 
time  wbra,  and  the  place  where  (huli  tt  KMltba 
actors  performed.'*   But  he  neverthdess  infcU^ 
very  severe  punisbnents  upon  those  actus 
either  in  their  prirato  life  or  in  their  eoaductniw 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety.**  After  tbeM 
regolalions  of  Augustus,  ttia  only  legal  panishnetii 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  forimpmpetcoo- 
duct  seem  to  have  been  im{siBonmeat  and  exile" 
Thejna  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  bare  been  n- 
stored  to  the  prvtor  by  a  law  of  AngnstaB  lumsell 
not  expressly,  hot  by  the  intoprrtaiioii  pot  i>p<x 
this  law  by  the  jurists.   Dot  this  interpretatioii  <M 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  Uie  reign  of  Tibe 
rius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  be  reused  t 
restore  the  jos  virgarum,  becmae  it  bad  been  abo 
ished  by  his  predeoeasor.**  Tbeae  tmm«iii» 
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tDd  the  faTooT  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  am>- 
g)nr«  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histrionea,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  Moody 
Hence  Tiberias,  on  one  oeca»on,foDnd  him- 
m  Mgei  to  expel  all  histrioDea  flron  Italy  but 
ibryireie  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  saccessor.* 
Som  of  tbe  later  emperoTs  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histrioDCS,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  arause- 
BQit  {loMtrioKU  aaliei*).  They  performed  at  the 
icpasts  of  the  emperoTB,*  and  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, alao,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  tbe  peo- 
ple (jmUicoftmAir}.  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
Ktors  veie  inAmiotu.  From  the  time  a(  Taoitua 
tbe  vori  bislrio  was  used  as  aynoiiymom  with  pan- 

Req)ectiis  tbe  ordinaiy  pay  which  common  ac- 
tm  recerred  dnriog  ibe  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing ia  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,^ 
vbich  won!  was  periiaps  confined  orq^inaUy  to  the 
fijmeni  made  to  those  who  took  part  io  the  reli- 
(ioas  aerrices  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
«f  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac- 
(wding  to  others,*  seven  drachmae,  were  the  com- 
pa?  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  fonnd  it  necessaiy  to  restrict  the  prac- 
liee  of  g^mg  inunod^te  sums  to  actors."  The 
Enpenir  M.  Antounas,  who  was  fimd  of  all  bistri- 
•lie  arts,  ordtined  that  eveiy  actor  should  reoetve 
tin  anrei,  and  that  do  one  who  gave  or  condncted 
theatrical  lepreeentations  should  exceed  the  snm 
of  ten  antti."  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
f^tdation  Oe  payment  fbr  one  or  more  performan- 
ces is  it  ke  Bdentood.  niese  sums  were  eiUier 
P>id  ty  Aw  who  engaged  the  actors  to  ^y  fiir 
ue  amaiMiit  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus." 
Besides  theirragalar  pay,  however,  alulfiilhistriones 
iKoitA  &om  the  peo^e  gold  and  silver  crowns, 
vtuch  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 

HOLOSPHY'RATON.   (Vid.  Bxonsb,  p.  77.) 
fiOMOIOL  IVid.  CiviTiB,  Gbbbk,  p.  360.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.   (Fti  Acno,  p.  17.) 
HOyORAHniM.  (FiiADVociTDs.CrNCiALax.) 
HON'OU'RIUM  JUS.   (Kid.  Edictom.) 
HONOHES.   Cicero"  speaks  of  the  "Jonofes 
and  Horace'  ■  of  the  populos 
'*  fui  atultui  honora 
S*fe  dtU  indigms." 
h  both  passages  the  word  "honores"  means  the 
ofices  of  tbe  sUUe  to  which  qaalified  individ- 
wi  were  called  1^  the  votes  of  the  Roman  eiti- 
ftnt  Cicero  caJle  the  quEBstorship  "honor  and 
'orda  "magistratns"  and  "  honores"  are  eomc- 
^  coupled  together.  Tbe  capacity  of  etyoying 
tw  lumor^  was  one  of  the  distingnidiing  marks  of 
oijwnship.  (Vid.  CiviTAB.) 
^eie  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
ma  than  in  the  Jnrista  irtioBe  wntings  are  ex- 
b  the  Digest    <•  Konor  imnieip^"  is  de- 
«n  to  be  ''timmutnUU  reipuUiea  cum  digniUUi* 
MM  mm  tumptii,  nre  situ  erogaXioM  eontin- 
P^''  Hnnos  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  jnUicom  man  us  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
(n  admatiMtraadt  Ttf»Uiaii,  and  was  at- 
itwd  with  cost  {9itm^iis\  bat  not  with  rank  {digm^ 
'**)■  ''HoDOT"wasproperlysaid"deferri,""dari;" 
nauit^saidoinipDni.''  Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 


)'  (TKiL,  Ann.,  ir..  14.— Dioo  Cut-  Inil.,  70&)— S.  (Dton 
^-M.]iL,p.T38,}_^,  (8paTtraa.,Hadr.,  o.  19.-~JaI.  CtiriloL, 
,      *  (Surtoa-  OcWT.,  74.)-«.  (S,  ti   '  ' 


^w^l  c-iiet.,  Tib.,  M.)— 11.  (iul.  C»pito3.,  M.  Aoton., 
'Il  -CaBpue  S(^.ad  Ibt.,  vii.,  S43.)  — IS.  (LiMtiu,  Ex- 


"  hmoriitu  et  reipahlica  munm'&ux  perfknctum"  to 
signify  one  who  nas  attained  all  the  honours  that 
his  stale  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held 
a  magistratns  might  be  said  to  dischar^  munera. 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (inagn^ieaautinui 
mttnere  adilittUis  perfitnettu),*  fiir  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.* 

HOPLITAI.  {Vid.  Arma,  p.  94 ;  Army,  Gebec, 
p.  99.) 

HOPLOMACHI.   {Vid.  Gladiatorrb,  p.  476.) 

HORA  i&pa),  in  the  signification  honr,  that 
is,' the  12A  put  of  tbe  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hotirs,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  ^e  end  of  the  fourth  cenbiry  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  tbe  du- 
ration of  tbe  hoars  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accnracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  di^  at  the  two  equinoxes.  (Vid.  Dns  and  Htv 
rolooidh.)  As  tiie  dnration  (hT  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  Uie  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  wonld'not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  bis  Hand- 
buch  der  Ckrtmologie,  has  given  the  following  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  in 
the  year  46  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  tbe  new' 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Cssar;  tbe  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  aght  principal 
points  in  ^  ^pwent  coarse  of  the  sun. 

DmsTlheHir.  IWrdanOoalB 
4fiS.C.  aqnivGlWIWn 

Dec.  23  8  hours  64  minateiL 

Feb.  6  9    *'    60  " 

March  38  12  0 

May  9  14         10  " 

Jane2fi  IS  6  ** 

August  10  14    •<    10  u 

8e^  96  IS    *'     0  " 

Nov.  9  9    "    M  ** 

The  following  taUe  contains  a  comparison  of  tha 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  et  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 
sunn  soLsnoB. 

1st  hour  .  4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  seconds. 

2d  "  .  .  6  "  42  "  30  " 

8d  "  .  .  6  "  68  "  0  " 

4th  "  .  .  8  '*  13  "  80  « 

6th  "  .  .  0  "  38  ■*  0 

«h  "  .  .  10  "  44  "  80  " 

7th  "  .  .  l«  "  0  "  0  " 

8th  "  .  .  1  "  16  "  30  *• 

9th  "  .  .  3  "  81  "  0  " 

10th  "  .  .  8  "  46  "  80  « 

lith  "  .  .  6  3  "  0  '* 

1!^  "  .  .  6  "  17  "  30  " 

End  of  the  day  7  "  88  "  0  " 


BowBoni. 

let  hour 

8d  "  . 

3d  "  . 

4th  "  . 

6th  •* . 
8th 

7th  «  . 

8th  **  . 


WINTSR  SOLSnCI. 

HodMnHon. 

7  o'clock,  83  minutes,  0  secMidB. 

8  "      17     "      80  " 

9  "  3  "  0  " 
0     "      46     "      80  " 
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.  11 
.  It 
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81 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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9th  hoar  .   1  o'cfock,  M  minates,  0  seeondB. 
lOtb      .    .   8     '*      18     '*      90  " 
lUh   "  .   .   «     "      68     "       •  " 
ISth   "  .    .   8     *•      48  80  " 

End  of  the  day   4     "      IT     "       0  « 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natanil  day  into 
twelTe  equal  parts  or  boun  laited,  as  we  have  ob- 
wmd,  m  a  Tei7  hte  pariod.  The  first  catenda- 
riuni  in  which  we  find  the  doration  of  day  aod 
night  Dinrked  accordinsto  equinoctial  boors,  is  the 
Calendarium  rasticum  rarnesianutn.* 

Another  queatioo  which  has  often  been  diaenssed 
is  whether,  in  euch  expressions  as  inrima,  alters, 
tertia  bora,  dee.,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
^kdi  ia  passing,  or  that  which  ha*  already  elapsed. 
From  the  eoostniction  of  uieient  •undials.on  whidi 
the  boors  are  marked  by  eleren  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 

EDomon  fen  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
ora  prims  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour- 
Dot  tto  manner  in  whiph  Martial,*  when  describing 
the  nrious  porpoaea  to  which  the  boors  of  the  day 
were  devoted  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hoars, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
tenia  bora,  dtc.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
«Dd  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed* 
HORDEA'RIUM  ^8.  (Vid.  M»  Hokdukiuk.) 
HOPOI  (Spot)  wera  stone  tablets  or  pillai*  put 
ap  on  HKHtgamd  hooses  and  land*  at  Athens,  opoo 
which  the  debt  and  the  cred  iter's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymns 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  bad  been  mada*  The 
Ibllowing  inscription  upon  an  6po(  found  at  Acbamae 
is  taken  from  BSckb  :*  'Eiri  Qeo^paerov  dpxoi^rof, 

(iri)  XX,  that  is,  durx JUwv  Spaxfuiv.  It  appears  that 
the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
that  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
■llowed  to  remsin  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
chon  and  bis  guardian  (tSif.  Ektiopos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  oUtged  to  hypothecate  a 
raflldaM  iNece  of  groaod  or  other  real  property, 
irtiioh  was  ealied  imrlfoifia :  and  open  this  an  5poc 
was  placed,  bearing  an  mscriptjon  to  ^at  effect, 
as  in  the  following  exsmple,  which  is  taken  from 
u  0pof  foand  upon  the  {riain  of  Marathon :  'Opoc 
XUpiou  Koi  olxtof,  iiroTifti^  muAl  bpfav^  ^toytiro- 
vof  npo6a(Aici«tt*).  'OpM  were  also  placed  upon 
hoosea  and  lands  on  account  of  money  doe  to  a' 
hnsband  for  the  dowiy  of  hie  wife,*  and  atoo-npon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife.*   (Kid.  Dot,  Grhk,  p.  879.) 

The  practice  of  friaeing  these  6poi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Sc^n,  who  removed  in  stones  standing 
npon  estates  when  be  released  or  r^ieved  the 
dditors.* 

HOROI/VGIUM  i&poUyiov)  was  the  name  of 
*W  various  iostniments  by  means  of  which  ^e  an- 
cients measured  ^he  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  eariiest  and  simptest  horologh  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  ir6%of  and  yv6ftuv.  He- 
rodotus" ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Ba^- 
kmians;  Phavorinns"  to  Anaximander;  and  Pu- 


1.  (Ualar,  Ibodbsch  dtf  Cliraa.,  U.,>  IN,  *e.— Oi«t., 
ThwwT.  Ant.  Rom.,  «.  t.)—M.  (Beckw,  OkIIm,  i., 
p.  184,  dec.)— 4.  (Hu*n!iat.,«.T.  '(W wri 'Ifncrwi.— Tidlnx, 
bnom.,  iii.,  8S.-Id.  it.,  ii.,  (fcwpjMcrip.,  i.,  p.  «*.)- 

(BOokh,  p. «».— Compw*  Imm,  De  PlnWirt.  J>»ped.,p.  Ml.) 
— 7.  t  Spni,  10*9,  fDtmMth.,  c.  OMtor., 

ji  p,  877.)— a.  (Flat.,  SoL,  15.— BBOli,  F«U.  Ecoo.  of  Alhana, 
ITS^Uw  CoRk  luoii*.,  L,  p.  494.— MaMiun  CiitieaiB, 
NaTTiii.^  ia.— Hewld.,  06mi».,  iAJ.  A.  ot  B.,  p.  — ""i- 
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oy^tohisdisoipleAnaximenee.  Herodotus matloiif 

the  hoJmc  and  yvuftuw  as  two  distinct  instnnaentt. 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  eqoal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind,  of  sandiaL  The  -p^fun, 
which  was  also  called  vmxtUiv,  was  the  mors 
simple  of  the  two,  and  probably  tlie  more  ancient 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpeodic* 
ularly,  ia  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (awiftfpov),  so 
that  the  length  of  ita  shadow  might  be  easily  auer- 
talned.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  measored 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  nuoked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  ctmnexion  wiiti 
the  defirvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnooMm  measured  ten  or  tvrive 
feet.*  The  longest  ahadow  ot  the  gnomon,  at  sm- 
rise  and  snnset,  was  generally  IS  feet,  bot  in  some 
eases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Stimmr  it 
was  20  feet*  The  time  for  bathiiw  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  feet.*  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sondiaL  especial  its  finger  whidi  threw  the  aba^ 
ow,  and  thus  pouted  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimea  called  gnomon." 

The  gnomon  wss  evident^  a  very  impei'fect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  diTide  the  day 
into  twdve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  amj  be  ibe 
reason  that  we  find  it  onlyuaed  for  swdi  puipoaes 
aa  are  mentioned  above.  TbeitilotactJuirpoxa^, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial ;  bot  it  appeara,  aereitbelea, 
not  to  have  been  snioh  osed,  as  it  ia  tmt  eeldont 
mentioned.*  It  conawted  of  a  basin  (Aexovir).  ia 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin- 
ger (yvt^tuv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twdve  puts 
of  the  day  w«e  naihed  by  lines." 

Another  kind  of  horolt^om  was  the  dejmfiTi  ! 
(xie^nidpa).   It  derived  its  name  from  xArfrrciv  aoi 
Mup,  as  in  its  original  and  aimple  foim  it  oonusted 
of  a  vessd  with  several  little  openings  (rptT^arc) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  Uie  water  eoniaiiKd 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.   TUs  instru- 
ment seons  at  first  to  have  been  need  mi|y  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  tune  during  which  per- 
sona were  tdlowed  to  speak  in  the  coorta  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  ita  invention  or  intruductirn 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristofrtianes'  i 
appears  to  have  been  in  common  use.   Ita  foim  and 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.'*  The  clepsydra  waa  a  faoUnw 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (ai>Ut),  like  that  of  a  boiile, 
throngh  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  The 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stoj^ier  (irijii), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  bad  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate- 
rial, but  ffiT  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  conld  not  be 
seen  in  Uw  tdepsydra  itsdf  what  quanti^  of  water 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  apeaking  fn  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measored  by  water,  the  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  term  Mop  inatead  of  the  I 
time  allowed  to  them  (tv  ry       vdan").  .^Eschi- 
nes,'*  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  aays  that  the  first 
water  was  ^ven  to  the  aeenser,  the  eecond  to  the 
Bccnsed,  and  the  thhd  to  the  jodges.  An  especid 
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iEeeT(([ff  Mup}waB  appointed  in  the  coDrts  fbr 
(be  porpine  oT  watching  the  clepsydra,  aod  stopping 
it  wbee  soy  docaments  were  read,  whereby  the 
■peikfT  was  intermpted  ;  and  it  ia  to  this  officer 
flat  DemosUtenes*  csalla  out,  ov  Ji  hrC^aSe  rd  Mjp. 
ne  time,  tnd,  consequently,  the  qnanti^  of  water 
Aiwed  10  a  apeaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tasee  of  the  caae ;  and  we  are  hifonned  that  in  a 
■fpe^  tapawptaieia(  the  water  allowed  to  each  par* 
^  unomited  to  eleven  amphors,*  whereas  in  trials 
eaneeniiiig  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  ani- 
jAota  wu  aUowed.*  Those  actions  in  which  the 
tne  WIS  tlHB  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
hj  Pidax*  Jum  irp^  Mup :  others  an  termed  ii- 
m  Sm  Moroc,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
M  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
ibBee  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 

Hit  dqisydra  nsed  in  the  eoorts  of  josttoe  was, 
|mKrly^eung,iiohoniloghun;  but  smaller  ones, 
Bue  of  iltss,  and  oT  the  same  simple  structore, 
were  mdoriKe^  nsed  very  early  in  fimiilies  for  the 
^oiposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  diTiding  the  day 
into  twrtre  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  depsydne 
ibedirnioo  into  twelTo  eqaal  parts  most  have  been 
rable,  either  on  the  gtus  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
Mnintowludi  A  water  flowed.  These  htatm- 
menti,  kowerer,  did  not  show  the  time  qnite  cor- 
leet^aB  tte  year  ronnd ;  Crst,  becaose  tne  water 
laa  out  of  Ae  depsydra  Bometimes  qofeker  and 
MDKtiian  dower,  according  to  the  diirerent  tem- 
palmtc^  the  water;*  and,  secondh',  becauBe  the 
WngUitf  tte  hoars  Taried  in  the  dimrent  seasons 
ofiiie^  To  remoTO  the  seecmd  of  these  defects^ 
the  iBMe  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  ^rith  a  coat 
of  wn  daring  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
one  iMger  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
ifitB.'  mto  is  said  to  have  need  a  wKTtpiv^ 
ffiiipM  m  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
ndieaied  Ae  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
beet  of  a  comidicated  atnieture.'  This  Instanoe 
■lim  that  St  an  eariy  period  improvements  were 
uJe  DB  the  aid  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
Ibae  impFciTementa  were  excelled  by  the  ingeniooa 
ineoHoD  of  Ctesibins,  a  celebrated  mathematician 

Alexaodrea  (aboot  136  B.C.).  It  is  called  &po- 
i/ipmkuc&v,  and  is  described  by  Vitrurins.* 
Vker  was  made  to  drop  npon  wheels,  which  were 
iberefaf  tmned.  The  Tegular  movement  of  these 
*^  was  conunnnicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
EndoaHy  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
^  Batted  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
Ike  mecbanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
^msboBt  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
■Hnded  to  and  regulated.  T^is  complicated  clep- 
■5^  seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
ladwis  proMblj  only  fiMiid  in  the  hooses  of  very 
*ulth7  persoDs.  The  snndial  m  gnomon,  and  a 
■n]^  Und  of  elqjsydra,  on  the  other  band,  were 
Ecoeli  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
puts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
Hj»  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astrononoers, 
tEd  evea  then  the  <dd  and  vagoe  divisions,  described 
Q  ibe  article  Dies,  were  jndhned  in  the  affairs  of 
<<XB>D(nUfe.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
pvthoa, bovever  (aboot  160  B.C.),  it  seems  to  tiave 
^  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.'* 

"nw  firat  htRologiuDi  with  wliich  the  Romans  be- 
'^aeqwiated  was  a  snndial  {aoiarium,  or  horolo- 
f^ttioUurieum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
■cn,  brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 

1.  re.  Sici^L,  1,  p.  llin.>-4.  (.Xachiii.,  Da  Fal*.  Uff.,  4  )9B.) 
-I  (OmwJl,*.  p.  106X>— 4.  {Tiii.,  113.)-3.  (Ex. 

»■  »■  W^iiJ— «.  (Alben.,  ii.,  p.  «.— Plot.,  Qwnrt. 
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years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Quirinus ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  by  tiie  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  s<riariQm, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  diow 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af- 
terward, the  censor  Q.  Marciua  Philippus  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome.  Bdt  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  mi^t  be,  were  useless  when  the  dcy  was 
oloady,  P.  Scipio  Nastea,  in  his  censorshto^  160 
B.O.,  eetaUiahed  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  boors  both  of  day  and  nirat.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  cdled  at^nm.^  The 
word  hora  for  hoar  was  introduced  at  R<xne  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horolc^ia,  and  tfas,  in  this  signification,  w^ 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautus.*  After  the  time  nT 
SciiHo  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  scdaria,  seon 
to  have  been  erected  in  vaiioaa  pt^lic  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Angastns  in  the  Campus  Marttaa.  It  was  a  gnomda 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Hiny*  complains 
that  IB  the  cooise  (rf'  time  it  had  become  iooorreot. 
Another  hatriogiain  stood  is  theCiicos  Flaminias.* 
Sometimes  solaria  wen  aUadbed  to  the  fiont  side 
of  tem(des  and  basilicB.*  The  old  sdarinm  which 
bad  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ai  SoUamm, 
BO  that  Cieero  uses  this*  e&nesskNi  as  qrnonymoua 
with  Rostra  or  Fonun.*  Horologia  of  rarious  de- 
■eripHona  seem  alao  to  hare  beoD  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals uid  at  the  ttane  of  the  em- 
perors, the  weaUhy  Rtnnana  used  to  keep  davea 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  boars  of 
the  day  to  their  mastera.* 

From  the  munber  of  solaria  which  have  been  di^ 
oorered  in  modem  times  Italy,  we  most  fnftr  thtt 
thC7  wore  very  generally  nsed  among  the  ancienta. 
The  fi^wing  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  aim* 
pleat  horologia  which  have  been  discovered;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  inventioa 
of  wbidi  Vitravins  ascribes  to  Beiosns.  It  was 
disoovered  in  1741,  on  the  hUl  of  Tnsouhim,  amoog 
the  rolna  of  an  andent  TiDa,  and  ia  described 
Gio.  Loca  Zoneri,  in  a  work  entitled  i>*iBw  Mtita 
mUa  ta^ertt  tal  dotm  dsl  Tiueulo,  e  iTtm  antim  or*- 
hgio  «  uU,  Veoezia,  1746 ;  aod  by  G.  H.  Martiidt 
in  hia  ^umdtttng  wm  dot  Sonnauthrat  itr  AUmtt 
Leipsig,  1777,  p.  49,  dee. 


The  fbUowfaig  woodent  showa  the  aune  aoburiani 
as  restored  by  Zaaaeri.   ^ 

1.  (PliBu,  H.  N.,  fii.,  80.— C«Mcirin.,  De  Die  Nmt..  c.  IS.)~1 
(ftenddLrV.,  ii.,  io.)— ».  (H.  N.,  nxxvi..  10.)— i.  (Vitmr.,  ix.. 
•,l.>-a.  (V«nt^D«  IJi«JUL,T.,l.-OTOter,  W.,«^ 
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The  breadth  ■>  well  as  Uw  hdgfat  (A  O  and  P  A) 
are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
iMWth  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
•anace  (A  O  R  B)  ia  horizontiL  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solariom,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  npon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  ia- 
dinea  aomewbat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  ty*^^*/"^  or  iaolinatio  aolarii  and  en- 
elima  suecisnm,*  and  abowa  the  latitude  or  polar  at 
tifode  of  the  |daee  for  which  the  solarinm  was  made. 
The  anite  of  the  enclima  ia  about  40°  43',  which 
coinoides  with  the  latitnde  of  Tosculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  a^erical  ezcara- 
tion  H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  fomu  a  doable  hemi<70- 
hum  (Amteyettam  exeawUitm  ex  ^itadrMlo^).  With- 
m  this  excaTstimi  the  eleren  hoor-luMa  are  mariwd, 
which  uss  thransh  three  semicircles,  H  L  M,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  'nie  middle  one,  KEF,  leimsents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tn^  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  ouire  representing  the  snm- 
mer  tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  aemicircle,  the 
two  other  cnrres  somewhat  amaller.  The  ten  mid- 
dle parte,  or  hoars  in  each  of  the  three  carres,  are 
aU  equal  to  one  anottier;  botthetwoaOremeonea, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  one  fourth  amall- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  cnrre  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  ia  a  lit}le  square  hide,  in  niiich 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  hsTo  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  <tf  it  ia  aUU  Tisibie  in  the  lead  means 
whMi  it  was  fixal  It  mist  have  stood  in  a  per- 
IMndiciilar  positioa  upon  the  awftoe  A  B  R  O,  and 
at  a  certam  distance  from  the  sorfaoe  it  must  have 
tamed  in  a  ris^t  anrie  abore  the  s{dieric  excarar 
tioo,  so  that  its  end  <C)  extended  ss  fiir  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eijuator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vti.  the  deacriptiMi  of  anotiter  adariom 
fal  O.  H.  Martini's  Antiptorum  Mommenlenim 
lira,  p.  90,  Ac. 

Qepeydrtt  were  nsed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  foor  Tigilie  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
Tided.» 

The  custom  of  using  dqwydre  as  a  check  upon 
the  apeakera  in  the  cowta  trf* Justice  at  Rome,  was 
iotrodnoed  fay  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
oonsQlahlp.*  Before  that  time  the  meakers  had 
been  ouder  no  reabictlons,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rnne,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  tiie  speakers  depended  npon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny*  statea  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occaston  he  qnke  for  oeaiiy  Ato  houra ;  ten 
large  clepa^drB  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ja- 
dices,  but  the  caae  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.*  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  n  said  to 
hsTe  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  waa 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.'   This,  bowerer,  as  is 
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dear  from  Oe  eaae  of  Pliny  and  efkoi,  w  aet 

observed  on  all  oecastODs,  ud  we  must  aqyow 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Ponpeint  to  &i 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  aliowed  to  ttA 
V»xtj,  that  is,  that  in  all  cues  the  accoaei  ihoold 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  illowed  to  the » 
euaed.  ThissiqipoaitioniasappfntedbyacaienM- 
tiooed  by  Pliny,*  where,  according  to  law  [f  itft\ 
the  accuser  had  six  boors,  while  the  aecaird  bid 
nine.  An  especial  officer  was  at  Rome,  u  weO  u 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  dniing  tte 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 
HORREA'RII.  (rtf.HoKKct)H.) 
HORREUM  {Aptiov,  elTofvJLallttov,imS^^)1ea, 
according  to  its  etymological  eignificatioii.  i  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especial^  com,  were  ix^ 
and  thus  answered  to  oar  granary.'  During  lite 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  mj  ptue 
destined  for  the  safe  preaerrBtion  of  thiogt  of  uj 
kind.  Thus  we  find  u  applied  to  a  place 
beautiful  woifca  of  art  were  kept;*  tocdns(kfni 
aubterraMMfhorrMvimmn^);  to  depots  for  mmtai- 
diae,  and  aD  aorta  of  provisions  (iDrram  ^mri- 
'').  Seneca*  even  calls  his  bltrary  a  bonfDB. 
But  the  more  general  aj^cation  of  ^  vori  bor- 
ream  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  con ;  lad, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required*  be  Ttt^mmtij 
than  others,  the  ancienta  had,  besides  the  lam 
snbterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kindt,  one  tf 
irtiich  was  buQt,  like  every  other  hooae,  opos  Ok 
ground ;  but  others  (kerrea  fetuUU  at  adHau) 
were  erected  ^ve  ue  grotrnd.  and  rested  spu 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  ftnits  kept  in  tliea 
mudit  remain  dry." 

mm  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rone  possened 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  clastconiA- 
ed  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  migbt  itfo- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  maaej,  secunties, 
and  other  valuables,*  for  which  they  had  do  aSt 
dace  in  their  ovni  houses.  This  kind  of  poUic 
lorrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aiiwi- 
nns  Pins,**  though  Lampridios**  assigns  tbeit  Ibbi^ 
tuUtm  to  Alexander  Sevems.**  The  officen  vbo 
had  the  superintendenoe  these  ealaUiiliiDntt 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  nunc  in- 
wrtant  class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  tenned  pnb- 
io  granaries,  were  buildings  in  wbidi  a  pleniii^ 
supply  of  com  was  constantly  kept  at  the  eipepse 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scanitf, 
the  com  was  dtstribated  among  the  poor,  or  fcdd  at 
a  moderate  price.  The&stioeaofbaildiiigBoclii 
piddic  granary  arose  with  C.  Semproains  Gncctns 
{Ux  SemprotuA  frumentaria) ;  wai  the  mins  of  iIk 
great  granary  {horrea  populi  Sotaani)  wbich  he  baiK 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  betveea 
the  Arentine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo.'* 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  foUowed  oat  md 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  serenl^ 
the  emperors ;  and  during  the  Bmiire  we  thus  fin 
a  great  number  ot  poblio  norrea  which  were  am 
after  the  names  of  their  fhunders,  e.g.,  lionea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  DcKnitiasi, 
The  manner  in  which  com  from  these  gnosrin 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  difleieat  times." 
HORTE'NSIA  hEX..   (VU.  PutsHctrnl 
HORTUS  (tirroc).  Garden. 
t  GsuK  Gakoiks. — Our  knowledge  of  the  hor 
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Mhira  If  tb0  Oredu  is  -veey  limited.  We  moat 
■at  bcpk  ligr  inlbrmatioa  respecting  tlieir  gardens  to 
Oe  accooota  whieh  we  fiod  io  Greek  writers  of  the 
giriena  of  AlcinouB,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
ind  iimt,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,* 
or  of  llHwe  of  the  Heaperides,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  Ihe  Foaini  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks  ;* 
bribe  (bnner  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
Buser  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  wrtteis  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
witbanytliiagof  the  kind  in  their  own  countiy.  In 
bet,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  bad  no  great  taste 
Iff  landiome  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
lowera  wiu  whteh  th^  were  aoqoainted  afiinded 
bat  litOe  iDdaeement  to  omameDtai  hwticultnre. 

The  (acTcd  grores  were  cultivated  with  special 
eve.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferoua 
fbnu  lod  fruit-trees,  particularly  olires  and  Tines.* 
SoaeUineB  they  were  without  fraiMrees.* 

The  only  pasaage  io  the  eariier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gar&ns  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
ia  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  XTinwfejudnr.*  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
ttoK  BKd  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
nocii.  In  the  time  of  Uie  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
deniog  teems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
dunaieofE^ptiSO  far  Uiat  a  succession  of  flowers 
va  abtaioed  all  the  year  round.'  Longus*  de- 
Kiibts  a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
eaeb  MMoa ;  "  in  qnrinf,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
tad  Tinlels ;  in  sumnier,  poppies,  wild  pears  laxpa- 
ic(\,  and  an  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pUKpautes  and  myrtles."  That  the  Gre^  idea 
of  bcnticoltoral  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  tn  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  oflT  the 
■nntiei  of  roses  and  Tkiela  tv  luting  them  side 
bolide  with  lediB  and  onbns.*  Becker  considerB 
this  passage  a  proof  Uiat  flowers  were  onlUvated 
niore  to  be  used  for  gartaoda  than  to  beautiQr  the 

II.  KoMAS  OiKsxNB. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Creeks,  Uwored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
lionited  Iota.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  •TCVEone^  kj  arranging  the  matni^  they  did 
pnam  u  sndi  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef* 
fat  We  have  a  -very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
tardea  ia  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
deieribea  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  porti- 
tu  there  waa  generally  a  tgatu^  or  flat  piece  of 
pwnd,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  difibrent  shapes 

hotders  of  box.  Thoe  were  also  such  flower- 
Mi  is  other  paru  of  the  garden-  Sometimes  they 
*en  raised  so  as  to  form  terraoes,  and  tiieir  slo- 
lides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  iQoat  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
xm  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
ippean  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
R|ular  order ;  alleys  or  walks  {amimlaiuina)  form- 
ed hy  clo9dy-cIq)ped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
ud  other  evergreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
(niitfrees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mh,  louotains,  and  summer-houses  {iiata).  The 
tnuks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
other  boildincs  whic^  were  visible  from  the 
pnlcn.  were  odea  covered  with  ivy."  In  one  re- 
•ptct  the  Roman  taste  difl^red  most  materially 
(ruo)  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  food- 
>w  tor  the  oTj  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying, 
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twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  ahmba  (eaoeeially  tin 
box).into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letters,  &c. 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is, proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,*  but  also  by  the  fact 
th^  topiariuM  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  I^tin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero*  men* 
tions  the  imiariuM  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exHxsiso, 
the  gatatio  and  hippodromtu.  The  gettatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.* 
Ilie  AippodronuM  (not,  as  one  reading  fives  the  word 
in  PUpy,  kyfodronau)  was  a  l^ce  for  running  or 
horse  Ktorcise,  in  the  ibnn  of  a  circus,  constu^ng 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  a^  surrounded  bf 
laige  trees.* 

T&e  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  thou^ 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  taom  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  bave 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also,  bad  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  ethers.  * 

Conservatories  and  hot-honaes  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
sera.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  MartiaL* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  ColO' 
mella*  and  Pliny^  speak  of  forcing-bonsea  for  grapes, 
melons,  &c.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  qnoa 
set  apart  for  vegetables  [vUra). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  aiao  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  (aii.  Houbb),  on  the  rooft, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  waa  very  smaO,  its  walla 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  witti 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  dec.,  and  the  small  area  waa 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridari- 
um,*  and  the  gardener  to^anua  or  vtrtdartiu.  The 
conmifHi  name  for  a  gardener  is  vUliau  or  euUar 
horlorum.  We  find,  abo,  the  special  names  viniior, 
alitor.  The  word  korlulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  aquariut  had  charge  of  the  fountains 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.** 

HOSPES.   (T^d.  HoBPmuM.) 

HOSPITIUM  iSevia,  irfiofepia).  Hosintali^  ia 
one  of  the  cbaracteriatio  features  of  ahnost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  hia 
journey  did  not  meet  with  an)|  places  deatined  fat 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi- 
t<dity  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, otnerved  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
baa  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  in  as  fhr  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individoals  or  between  two  states  (Hot- 
pitium  privatum  and  AMptltwm  pMictm,  (evta  and 
npo^evia). 

1.  {PliB.,  H.  N.,  x»i„  n,  W.-ld.  fb.,  wi.,  II.  W.-W.  lb., 
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Epirt.,  fl.— H.  ib.,  ii.,  17.)-4.  (Plin.,  I.  c— MwtiM,  lil.,  W. 
—Id.,  Wi.,  M-)-3.  (Tiii.,  14.  «.— H..  ir., «,  5.— M.,  liii.,  IST.) 
-0.  (xi.,  8,  !H.)-7.  (H.  N.,  xii.,  5.  M.)-9.  (OellHt  Pompeim*, 
ii., 4.)--*.  (Di(.  88,  tit.  7,  i.  8.}— 10.  (Backer,  OilIua,-f .,  p. SO, 
*a,.-fiOtti|w,  RacnuUiaMBnr  Owt«ii.lituiM  ter  AltML) 
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In  anetent  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  anch  ffArof 
•nd  ko»ti$),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  *  bat 
whenerer  be  appeared  amon^  another  tribe  or  na- 
tfam  without  any  sign  or  hostile  tntenttona,  he  waa 
eonmdered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  sopjdiant,  and  Zeua  was  the  protecting  deity 
of  stran^ra  and  suppliants  (Ze^  ^t'tvtoc  and  Urr^- 
au>(*)-  This  religious  feeliog  was  strengthened  fay 
the  bdief  that  tbe  atranger  might  poeaiMy  be  a  god 
ID  diuoise.*  On  hia  arrifal,  therefore,  tbe  etran- 

ET,  of  wbaterer  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
Ddly  reeeived,  and  provided  with  er^ything  ne- 
eeasary  to  m^e  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisQr  his 
immediate  wants.  Hie  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  tbe  duties  of  boqiitali^  were  fulfilled.  Daring 
his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  du^  of  his  host  to  protect 
him  ai^inst  any  persecution,  even  if  be  belonged  to 
a  poIiticaDy  hostile  race,  ao  that  the  host'a  bouse 
was  a  perfect  asylnm  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
Was  diamissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  bare  been  customary  for  tbe  host,  on  the 
departure  d  the  atraiuer,  to  break  a  die  limp&ya- 
%ot)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  bfrnadf  retained, 
while  the  other  fa|If  was  given  to  tbe  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  Aiture  time  they  or  their  descenaants 
met,  they  had  a  meana  of  recogniaing  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.*  Hos- 
pitality tiios  not  only  existed  btf  ween  tbe  penons 
who  bad  original)^  Ibrmed  it,  but  waa  tianafeTTed 
•a  an  inlierilanee  ftom  fiuher  to  son.  To  violate 
tte  lawB  of  bospftality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
fmi^ety,  and  was  puniabed  by  men  as  well  as  ^s 
{Sigat  KOKoftvia^).  Inatances  of  such  hereditary 
eonnexions  of  hospitaltty  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history;  and  many  towns, 
aueb  aa  Atbou,  CorinUi,  Bysautiam,  Pbasis,  and 
othoa,  were  eelelnvted  for  the  boapitable  character 
of  their  citizena.*  But,  when  a  more  regidar  uid 
fteqaent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  b^n  to  be 
establiatied,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  prirate  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  eatabKabmoit  of  inns  (iravdoulov,  Karaywtof, 
MaT^Xomt),  in  wbidi  such  strangera  as  tiad  no  aoa- 
pttaUe  eonnexions  fonndaooommodatitm.  For  those 
oceaaiaia,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
partieulsr  jdace  for  the  purpose  of  celdirating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
en,  either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
tbe  temple.*  The  Und  of  hc^iitality  which  was 
exereised  by  private  individnala  on  auoh  festive  oe- 
easions  probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  coBt(Hnary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
abown  towarda  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  sUyed.*  In  tbe  booses  of  the  weahb- 
ier  Greeks  a  separate  part  (Aaiptfmm  or  kogpUdia, 
and  StvUvet),  with  a  separate  entrance,  waa  destined 
Ibr  tbe  recation  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  providea  witii  all  the  necessary  ennforts  for 
tbe  tanporary  occnpants.  On  the  first  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  boat ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
(fifMa},  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  tfaem 
themselves.'* 


1.  (Cie,  De  Off.,  i.,  It.— Horod..  1 1.— Hiit-  AriMid.,  10.) 
-a.  (Hob.,  Od.,  sir.,  97,  Ac,  9SS.— Id.  ib,.  Is.,  tTO.—U.  ib., 
atil>,  S13. — M.  ib.^i.,  IM. — Compare  Apollon.,  Aiwimuit.,  li., 
im.— aiiM,  V.  H.,  i»„  1.)— 3.  (Od.,  hU..  481.)-4.  {Od.,  iT„ 
tr.Ae.,  witk Nitaelt't  nota.)— A.  (Sdwl. id  Eorip.,  Med., SIS.)— 
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IL,  IS.— PlUt^  Crita,p.  ii,  C— Stobaoa,  FktriUg.,  tit.  zlir.,  W, 
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What  baa  been  aaid  hKberto  onlyrefaitobin. 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  ttie  hospitality  eiiatb|ts. 
tweeo  two  individuals  or  families  ofdiffinaHMca 
Of  br  greater  importance,  however,  was  tbe  ha». 
pitium  publicum  {irpoSevla,  sometimes  sim;^  fma), 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  ttetweea  tvo  i 
states,  or  between  an  iodividoal  or  a  famil;  on  ibe 
one  hand,  and  a  wlMle  state  on  tbe  other.  Of  tbe  I 
latter  kind  of  pnMic  hospitality  man;  ioataBea  m 
recorded,  such  ss  that  between  tbe  Piaistiati^iil 
Bparta,  in  which  tbe  people  of  Atiiens  had  dd  shire 
llie  bospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeb  arm 
undoubtedly  from  the  hoepitinm  priTatmit.  ml  H 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  'Wheii  the  Gird; 
tribes  were  governed  by  ebieftains  er  kinp,  tbe  jn- 
vate  bospitali^  existing  between  tbe  nling  boin 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  simitar  rehitM  j 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  betwwa  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritaiKe  of 
former  times.  Or  a  persou  bdongin^  to  oaeitit* 
mi^t  have  either  ext^ive  eonneiMns  wiik  tbi 
citizens  of  another  atate,  or  entertain  great  pirtiiik  I 
ty  for  tlw  other  state  itsrif,  and  dios  olfbr  te  nccifi 
an  those  who  came  from  that  state  other  on  pi- 
vate  or  puUic  business,  and  act  aa  their  piimi  ia 
bis  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  nierdyasipn- 
Tste  Individual,  but  tbe  state  to  whidi  be  nffind  ' 
ttiis  kind  service  would  naturally  sooa  reeoiiiN 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  alates  eilw 
ed  paUic  hospitality,  and  no  indi^4daals  came  fir 
ward  to  act  as  the  r^ireseBtativea  of  their  stale,! 
waa  necessary  that  in  each  state  persoits  shoutd  bt 
appointed  to  ^ow  hospitality  to,  and  wstdi  om 
the  interests  of,  an  persons  who  came  frm  the 
state  connected  by  boeiHtality.  Ibe  penont  wbi 
were  appointed  to  thia  ofllee  aa  the  WBOffM 

Jintsoftbe  state  fbrwfaicb  their  acted  were  nO- 
npo^tvot,  but  thoae  who  undertook  it  Totnutat^ 

The  office  of  proxenos,  which  bears  gmt  resem- 
blaace  to  that  of  a  modem  consnl  or  miDi!tet-tf»- 
dent,  was  in  mnne  cases  bereditaiy  in  a  prticilir 
fiunily.  When  a  state  appcdnted  a  pnaemn,  t 
eitim  sent  oat  one  of  ita  own  dtizeni  to  rettde  ii 
tbe  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  the  chiieDs  of 
this  state,  and  confinred  npon  him  the  luooor  of 
proxenus.  The  former  wss,  in  earhr  timet  tbe 
custom  Of  Sparta,  where  tbe  kings  had  the  riglit  w 
select  from  ambng  tbe  Spartan  citixeos  those 'boa 
th^  wiahed  to  send  out  aa  proxeni  tooiherrtila 
But  in  subsequent  times  Uiis  custom  seenn  to  hBTt 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  fefflilT 
of  CaUiaa  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta ;'  at  Elii  ^ 
Elean  Xeniaa  ;*  and  at  KTgf»,  tbe  Argive  Atciphiw* 
A  Spartan  aent  out  as  proxenus  was  sonwiiiiw 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmoates,  is  Cl^ 
anAus  at  Byxantinm.* 

The  eostom  of  conferring  tbe  booour  of  pnnewH 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  wtiich  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  bm 
uniTCTsaUy  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thns  *^.''~ 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  nwntioDn 
above,  Niciaa  the  Athenian  as  proxenos  of  Syneose 
at  Athens,'  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleis  as  the  pioiniu 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia."  The  common  mode  of 
pointing  a  proxenna  was,  witii  tbe  excq«i«  « 
Snaita,  by  show  of  hands.*  The  prindpi]  dow 
w  a  proxenua  were  to  reoelTe  those  pnaoas,  ope- 
cially  ambasaadoia,  who  came  firom  tbe  state  vhin 


I.  (PoUqi,  Onom.,  iii.,  90.— C(ndfm«  TboCTd.,  ii-, 
Araold'i  note,  uid  iii.,  70,  with  COUar^)— S.  (Bend.,  ^i-*' I' 
S.  (XeB.iHeneD.,T.,4,  i  ».  —  Id.  ib- >,  *  *. 
(Pmi«.,  iii..  8,  i  D-i.  (Tbooyd.,  t,  ».)-4.  (to,  BtlL.u 
I,  S  ib.,  i.,  S,  ♦  15.>-7.  (Diod.  Sie.,  an., 

eUn~  c  Ctea_ji.  M7.— Camm  nato,  De  Lw.,  L,  y.  •BJ' 
Mnpte  adlWMMh.,  c.  1^,  f.  a^ 
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ke  lepmnted ;  to  proeore  lor  them  admiaston  to 
tke  meoMf,  and  seats  in  the  theatre  ;*  to  act 
K  tin  patnn  of  the  stningeTS,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tnn  Ike  two  Mates  if  aiqr  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
Mmger  died  in  the  state,  Oio  proxenus  of  his  conn- 
ti7  Iwl  to  take  eare  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* 
Regarding  the  honours  and  pririlegea  which  a 
preiesaa  eojcTed  frtsm  the  state  which  he  repre- 
KtoeA,  tbs  Tarious  Greek  states  followed  different 
riiDriples:  mne  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
fcDeineAiiMiiice,  and  other  distlnetions  besides.* 
Bat  the  right  of  aeqntrin;  propertTin  tbe  state  of 
wbidi  he  urn  became  a  citizen  seemS  not  to  have 
been  igdaded  in  his  privileges,  for  we  find  that 
where  this  n|ht  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
peeal  document*   A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 

■  hit  owa  coBiAry  as  [woxeaus  of  Atiiens,  enjoyed 
fat  hit  iiiva  person  the  right  of  hoqritality  at  AUiens 
wheatwr  he  visited  thu  cily,  and  aD  the  otiier 
prifilegeg  that  a  f<>reigner  eould  possess  without 
heeeoiiag  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
pririleges,  tbot^  they  were  not  necessarily  inctn- 
M  IB  lbs  pTDzsny,  hot  wtere  granted  by  special 
deenes,  we  nu^y  meation  the,  1.  'EmyofUa,  which, 
iD  caiea  when  it  w«i  graoted  by  tbe  more  powerfnl 
mie,  generally  became  mntiMl;*  S.  The  ■right  to 
aeqaiie  property  at  Athens  (fycnpnc  Iftiraatc,  hr- 
tmtc):  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  [iri- 
ita  or  ir&tfa  iK6i>nn>)  and,  4.  Inriolability  in 
timta  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 
Soncartheae  privilegea  were  granted  to  individo- 
■h  n  «d  as  to  WMie  atatea  ;  but  we  have  no 
inMnce  tt  a  wbde  state  ht^iag  received  aH  of 
tbem.  with  (be  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
ciTie  frtncfaiae  or  ieoptritty  was  granted  to  a  whole 
Site;  and  in  ttiis  case  the  practical  conseqaences 
o»U  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
l>ri*ilefed  state  actually  took  op  his  residence  at 
Aibeai.* 

11k  kspitali^  of  the  Rtnums  was,  as  in  Greece, 
dber  hospitiom  firivatnm  or  paUictmi.  Private 
kvpitdity  with  tbe  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
tu^  been  more  aetmrately  and  legally  defined  than 
iaGreece.  Tbe  character  of  a  boqies,  i.  e.,  a  person 
«n«ted  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  bofl^ritality,  was 
deaaad  cTen  more  sacred,  and  to  Iwve  greator 
daiasapon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 

bfUood  or  affini^.  The  relation  of  a  hoepes  to 
b  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
itfadiens.**  According  to  Massurins  Sflbinos,'*  a 
has  even  higher  claims  than  a  eliens.  The 
oiiivnioas  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  vrith 
>  Mgm  impoaed  npon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 

■  hii  boose  his  bospes  when  travelling,**  and  to 
f^tixt,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
kii  pitnia  in  tbe  coorts  of  justice."  Private  hoepi- 
tdiy  thai  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upon  his 
^  wtiicb  the  dient  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
M  aajr  decree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
dntcii.  Private  hospitality  was  established  he- 
i*KB  mdividuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
^«l>>tioa  of  a  third  pnson,**  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
in:  for  Jnpitnr  bospitaUa  was  thought  to  watch 

tiK  jus  bosprtii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
*'ndtt;>*  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
one  aad  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When 


I'  (Pollu.  L  e.i-%  (Xra.,  SbII.,  t!.,  I,  *  i.)-*.  IDniMlli., 


hospitality  was  formed,  the  two  friends  used  to 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  bospitalis,'  bw 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descentU 
ants — for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  ao  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  (deum  hospitalem  ac  tettercm  nuatm 
feral*),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  bore 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  could  not  be  dissolved  ezc^ 
tor  a  formal  declaration  frenmuiaiio*),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  honiitBlis  was  bnAen  to  pieces.* 
Ho^)itality  was  at  Rcme  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  as  In  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  protAbly  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy*  In  many  cases  it  was  exercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  bnuwraUe  duty  to  receive  distiB- 
gnished  guests  into  tbe  bouse.* 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  existed 
at  a  very  eariy  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  fcedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy*  can 
scarcely  be  looked  npon  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  hoepitium  publicum.  But  tbe  first  direct  men- 
tion of  pnbKe  hos^teli^  being  established  between 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  had  de- 
parted from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Ctere 
shouM  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gaols  gave  to  tbe  Cvrites  the  right  of  isopoltty 
with  Rmne,  that  is,  the  ci vitas  without  the  suffta^ 
glum  bimI  tbe  honoiea.  (Vid.  Colokia,  p.  S83.)  In 
Uie  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
paUie  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  vrhich  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,*  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  anfllhi^om 
and  the  booores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  dtentela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicos  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  tbe  senate 
seems  to  have  existea  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repute 
Ue.'*  Whether  eodi  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenns,  is  uncertain ;  bat  bis  privil^es  were  tbe 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffl^gium  orthehonores.  Public 
hospitdity  was,  like  thehospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  fiim^  of  the  person  to  whom  it  bad 
been  granted.*^  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state.'* 

HOSTIA.   (Ftd.  SACKiriciuH.} 

HOSTIS.   (Vid.  Hoari-nrw.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oUof ).  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  Uie  patattaJ  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufficient  to  give  ao  accurate  notion  of  tbe  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
a^^iear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  a^es.  We  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  tbe  Pd- 
oponnesian  war ;  and  from  the  allusions  made  1^ 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  tbe  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 


'-»-<1-Xm.,  BeUn.,  v.,  t,  *  ».)—?.  (DnDMth.,e.  UMn., 
iJH-Omfm  p.  W.)— t.  (BOcU,  Oani.  Inwrip.,  1.,  p. 

(CMpm  T.  W.  mirieh,  "Da  FnsaaU.'^  BHta, 
Nl-WiAwWit,  Halhn.  AlUitlnau,      1,  p.  HI, 
BnMa,  Foltt.  Ant.,  k  110.>~IO.  <GaUi«s,T.,  IS.)— 11.  (ap. 
^■..l  e.)-.ll  (Lit.,  ilil.,  ).)-ia.  (Ck.  im  Q.  Cadi.  DivtB.. 
^tt  i-li.  (Itnr.  ad  JBe-  is-  tM.i—U.  (Cio.,  a.  Tan-.,  jr., 
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Cic,  Pro  Batb.,  18.— Cic,  o.  Veir.,  M.— Comparo  Nielmhr, 
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der,  we  may  oondode  that  tbeir  general  amngdnent 
eoiTespoDded  with  that  desoribed  by  Vitraviiu.*  la 
this  desoriptioD,  howoTer,  tbere  is  one  oonsideraUe 
diffioulty,  among  others  of  leas  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lired  in  private  apartmeots 
allotted  to  Uieir  exclusive  use.  Heace  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portiooe, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  (dv^^ 
Wrtc),  and  the  Qyiueconitts,  or  women's  apaitmenta 
{Ywaumvtrif).  Now  VitruTios,  after  deaeribiog  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gyncconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Audronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrang^poent  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
Kcluaion  in  which  Uie  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  aceomits 
ofthe  writers  of  the  period  we  have  re&rred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  hooses  referred  to 
Iqr  Homer,  the  women's  apaitmenta  were  in  the 
upper  story  {iirep^tov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias.*  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gyneconitts  was  on  the 
same  stoiy  wiUt  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it;* 
and  eren  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  descrUte  both 
sets  of  apartnvnts  as  on  the  same  floor.* 

Becku*  Dotieea  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  GaUani,  namely, 
that  in  Ibe  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  bad 
taken  place  in  ttie  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gyneconttts  were  placed 
aide  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to> 
wards  the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
Dot  large,  as  the  ^>artmenta  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.*  The  exterior  waU  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,'  and 
often  covered  wiUt  stueco.*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocioo's  house  as  being  ornamented  witti  plates 
of  iron.* 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  talibitUm,  is 
iriain  from  the  law  of  Hippies,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en< 
emaidied  upon  the  stFeet.**.  The  wpidvpa,  which  is 
smnetimes  mentioned,"  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  tiie  house.  We  leun,  lunireTer, 
firom  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enckwnres 
of  theirown  (Kpo^pdyfiara oi ipv^oKToi^*).  In  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eus,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-uree  in  the  ssme  po- 
■itioD.  and  Bometnnes  a  head  irf"  the  god  Ifermes." 

A  few  steps  {ivaSa^iot)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
whict<.  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  Eloodo; 
KpiTt/Ti  'kyoBi^  Aa^vi.>*  The  form  and  fastenings 
ofthe  door  are  described  nnder  Janda.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward ;  bat 


1.  (7i.,  7,  ed.  Schaoidm-.)— S.  (Ds  Cede  Entostlt.,  p.  IS,  IS. 
— Compan  Ariitoph.,  Ecdei.,  H],  and  TheMBo^,  48S.)-~3. 
^.Taiat^e.  Simon.,  p.  139.— 1>« moth.,  e.  Eneif.,  p.  1159.— 
Xml.  (Scon.,  iz.,  5.— Antiph.,  De  Vatuf.,  p.  eil.)— 4.  (Sopli_ 
aM.'iyr..lS4l-ian.)— 5.  {ChanilBi,p.  leti.l-e.  (Thucyd., 
U.,  S.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Main.,  iii.,  1,  t  7.— Damoatb.,  TIipi  Zuvrut, 
p.  175.)— 8.  (Plutarnli,  Camp.  Ariitot.  at  CaL,  4.1—9.  (Plat., 
Phoc,  18.)-'10.  (Arictot.,  fficon.,  ii.,  1147,  ad.  Bekker.}— 11. 
(Herod.,  Ti.,  33.}— 13.  (Hencl.  Ptmt.,  PAix.,  1.)— 13.  (Tbacjd., 
•i- ST^Ariatoph.,  Pln^  ]153.)-14.  {Plutanh,  Fnf .  Vit.  Qmt. 
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this  seems  to  bsTs  been  an  excqMioa  te  the  |Mnd 
mle,  as  is  proved  by  theexpresskMsiuedlorcfeB- 
ing,  MefiMt,  and  ahatUng  it,  imrdntfat  ud 
ift\K^aa6ai.^  The  handles  were  called  trwrw- 

The  house-door  was  called  drAcwf  or  eiik>A 
■Hpa,*  because  it  led  to  the  oi^.  It  gare  idtnii. 
tance  to  a  narrow  passage  {pvpuptm,  mikuv, 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  luge  bouse,  were  ite 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodfe.  Thedttj 
ofthe  porter  (tfv^/Mf)  was  to  admit  TiBiten,udto 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  caiiied  an 
or  out  of  the  bouse.'  Plato*  gives  a  liidf  pietan 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  poiter  was  aUeoded  bj 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  ^rase  s^l^aba^  lip  ma,' 
ewTMpooding  to  the  Latin  Csm  umm. 

At  the  fartiier  end  of  the  passage  VitnriDs  flm 
another  door,  wbicdi,  however,  does  oot  Men  |» 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch'  mentiou  Ai 
house-door  as  being  visible  friNn  Uie  pensljle. 

From  the  ^poptiov  we  pass  into  the  perirtjk  a 
court  (ir^MirniAMv,  aiX4)  of  the  ABdiunitiB,  vkick 
was  a  since  open  to  the  s^  in  the  ceatia  (fan. 
0pov),  and  snrronnded  on  sU  four  sides  bj  poitiDM 
{OToai),  of  which  one,  probaUy  that  nearot  the  » 
tranoe,.was  called  irpoaroov.'  These poiticoa nn 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  diniif  ii' 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  swnieei 
were  otEaroi  to  the  household  gods,  but  kofMi] 
portaUe  altan  wen  osed  lor  this  purpose."  Ttti. 
Tins"  says  that  the  porticoes  of  tin  feafifitimtt 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  fiunag  the  smthm 
built  with  loftier  columns.  Hiis  be  calls  BRhoin 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obltia  m 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  ahadeaaiwii 
summer,  as  possible.^* 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  dumben 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banquetiaf-roonB  (wh. 
iviouvti),  which  were  large  enough  to  codIubkt- 
eral  sets  of  couches  (r/u«Au<oi,  inTuhvoi,  rftmr- 
tokJuvoi),  and  at  tiie  same  time  to  allow  alniidaat 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  perfonnss  d 
games  parlours  or  sitting-rouns  {HUpoi),  ud 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  (itiimu,  ui- 
ruvef,  oU^ra)  i  picture-galtories  andlibnries,a» 
sometimes  store-ioonu;  and  in  the  uiaogeaint 
of  these  ^mrtments,  atteotkm  was  paid  to  their  » 
pect.'* 

The  perisQrle  of  the  Andronitis  waa  connecUd 
with  that  of  the  Gyneconitis  by  a  door  olW  («• 
ravAof,  fUaav\o{,  or  fitaaxXto(,  which  was  Ib  1» 
middle  of  the  pcHrtico  of  the  peristyle  oj^ki^  Ut  ibe 
eatraoce.  Viiranus  ippUee  the  name/t^w^i* 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  vm 
the  /liaavXoc  Qipa.  By  meana  of  this  door,  all  coo- 
munication  between  the  Andronitis  sod  Gtdsobu- 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  menUoiiecbT| 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  iW/w^oAavurof."  lUBlBe,| 
fiiaav^,  is  evidently  derived  from  /utnt,  and  ""^i 
the  door  ietoMNtbe  two  odAot  or  peristyles."  iM| 
other  name,  fUrmPuti,  m  taken  by  some  writennj 
merely  the  Attic  form  ot  /tiva^."  But  it  ■howi 
rather  be  dwiyed  firom  /urA,  as  beiog  the  door  w-; 


1.  {Pluttieh,  Pelop.,  II.— Di*,  VI.}— i.  (Pind^  N«b,  i^H-' 
Harpocr.,  i.  t.— Euatath.  ad  IL,  zxii.,  6e.}-3.  (AniW., 

Tbeocr.,  x».,  43.— Ari*ojA.,  Theam.,  416.^d.,  Eq«uL,  l«i,H 
6.  (Aiiatoph.,  Ljaiatr.,  ftl3.)-7.  (Da  Con.  Soer^  ^  ie>-* 
{Plalo,  ProUR.,  p.  314,  Sl».)-0.  (Pollui,  Oaoo., '«  ? 

ilj  -itfT (Plato,  De  E^qS.,  L,  p.  S88.>-n.  (L  O-O-  i^- 
tBoon.,  ix.,  4.-Id.,  Mam.,  iii.,  8,  »  9.-AriiWt.,  (Bcc«.,  in  »>- 
18.  (VitruT.,  L  o.-Xro.,  ajmp..  i.,  4,  *  13.-PluM»iih  fr^ 
»,  5,  t  S.~AriaUiph.,  Ecclee.,  878.)— 14.  (VitmO.  '■ri£f' 
De  C«de  Emtorth.,  p.  S8.— Id.,  c.  Erawrth^  p.  S».-AnW(^ 
EccU..,  8,  )4r-PoUitt,  Oncnn.,  i.,  79.-Pialo,  Pra«I;>r: 
Sift.)— 15.  ((Earn.,  ii.,  S.-Compare  Hut.,  Aiat^  '5  '~"'-£^ 
daa,  a.  T.  HcmAW-AI.  Dion.  EMtalk  id  lU, », 
MnL  ApoO,  Bhad„  ili^  W.}-!?.  (Mm.  AtL,  F  iOiJ 
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hiai  or  brynd  the  <^  with  respect  to  the  aiXtuf 
It  should  be  (Aserred,  that  in  Uie  house  de- 
scribed by  Vitravins,  IT  the  ADdronilis  and  Gynis- 
ontitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  ftimnJMc  ^-ipa  iroald 
not  be  oppoBite  to  the  eDtiaoce,  bat  in  ooe  of  the 
uber  udes  of  the  pemtyle. 

This  door  gmve  admittanoe  to  the  periaUle  of  the 
GjMMooitia,  which  diiSfered  from  that  of  the  An- 
dnwitia  m  having  porticoes  round  «ily  three  of  its 
ndes.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  lacing  the  south, 
iceiMrdmg  to  Vitmvius)  were  placed  two  ante  (vid. 
KsTM),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  oUier. 
A  tturd  of  the  distance  between  these  ante  was  set 
inward*  (QmhAmi  tNicr  osfsc  Hitat,  a  m  Itrtu 
jemputfa/mm  dMhir  wfrgrw),  tboa  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  vpoarac,  irapaa- 
rof,  and  peihape  naaruf,  and  also  itpoipoftot.'  On 
the  ri^t  and  left  of  this  vpotrraf  were  two  bed- 
diambeis,  the  ^dXafut^  and  i/t^d?Laftof,  of  which 
the  fanner  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  boose,  and 
hers  abo  teem  to  hare  been  kqit  the  vaeea  and 
othemhiafale  artides  of  oroamMrt.*  l^Tond  theae 
roonu  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitraniu  means 
hftKh*  loeiM  vKiTortiu)  were  large  apartments  (fa- 
TupBf),  osed  for  working  in  wool  (aci  ntagni,  in  qvi- 
btLs  tu/ra  fimilMrum  emu  lanificit  haient  mno- 
Item.').  Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eatiag-rooms, 
bed-chunberB,  store-rooms,  and  other  qmtments 
in  commoa  use  {thclima  qwitidiana,  eubialU,  tt  cetta 

BcMdee  the  aSXtuK  ^ipo  and  the  fUoavJ^  -Bvpa, 
there  was  a  third  door  (Kijirala  &vpa)  leading  to  the 
garden  *  Lysias'  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
pmhaUj  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

Tiu  lUkiwing  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
boue  of  the  laiiger  aize  is  taken  from  Becker's 
Citni^M.  Itii^of  coarBe|00iOeotnnl,8stberean 
sow  no  Gnek  hooaes  in  ratateaoe. 
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«.  Hoose^fcior,  oC^tof  Mpa  :  ^p,  passage,  *wpu- 
oni*  or  &vpuv  :  A,  peristyle  or  avX^  of  the  Androifi- 
i'i .  0.  the  balls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronttis ; 

(irrod^  or  /UaavJLot  ^&vpa:  T,  peristyle  of  the 
^ixeonitia ;  chambers  of  the  uynsconitis ;  ir, 
rg^trif  or  mpaarvf.  S,  '&uXaftof  and  ift^iSaXaiioc  ■■ 


I.  fljm,  D«  C«l.  Ent^  v  Vt^Flat.,  Sjrmp.,  to.,  1.— 
Dion.  ^^.  Boatath^  1.  e.)— S.  (VitruT..  1.  c,  t  l.>— S.  (PoUuk.— 
B;d.— Ha«r«A-— Btjiol.  M«f.— Vitin»„  L  o.)— 4.  (Xbd., 
Oeai,  11 ,  ».)— 5.  {VitniT.)-<r  (Pollnx,  Onom.,  i.,  76.— D»- 
Mtb.. c  Eons ,t. lUOb-^THM,  e.  EntMth.,  p.  iM.)— T.  U- 


I,  HMNIU  for  working  in  wool  (Iffruver) ;  K,  gardea 
door,  K^naia  Mpa. 

There  was  usually,  thon^  not  always,  an  upper 
story  i&irep^mi,  St^fxc),  which  seldom  extended  over 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  apf»r  stwy  was  for  the  lodging 
of  tiie  alaraa,  as  appeals  frnn  a  passage  ia  De- 
moatbenee,'  whore  the  words  h>  ry  itvpy^  seem 
to  imply  a  buikling  several  stories  hi^.  Tite  ao- 
cesa  to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some* 
times  by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  bouse,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Ooests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
uf^er  stm;.*  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooon  set  apart  Ua  th«r  reception  (j^evuyef)  on  the 
gromid-floor.'  In  cases  of  emergency,  siore-romna 
were  fitted  op  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  tiie  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  Terattdaha  (_iipo6oXal,  yeiaanSiaiuiTfr). 

The  rooft  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom* 
ary  to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  looAi 
were  also  used.' 

In  the  interior  of  the  hoose,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {vaparcrraofut- 
ra),  whidi  were  either  phiin,  or  dyed,  or  embtoi* 
dered.* 

The  prinsipal  openings  for  the  admission  of  ligjrt 
and  air  were  to  the  roola  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows {fivUSts),  or,  tX  least,  aone  overlooking  tho 
street.   They  were  not  at  ^  nncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fire[4aceB.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
alti^ether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
throagh  an  opening  in  the  roof  (xairvoddxq**).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  ttus  could  be  the  case 
vrtwe  there  was  an  tmper  story.  Little  portahia 
stoves  {kox^pat,  taxapuec)  ta  ofaafiog-disheB 
Kia)  were  freqnently  osed."   (Vii.  Foooa.) 

The  bouses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  la^er  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  geoerally  email  and  plain,  eq>eciaUy  ia 
earlier  timea,  when  the  Oreeks  preferred  expoidiiig 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  th^  templea  ano 
public  buildings but  the  private  booses  beeame 
more  magnificent  as  the  pnUio  boOdingB  began  to 
be  neglected." 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  {daio  at 
the  period  to  which  our  descriptioo  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stooe.  At  a  late  period  otrfoared 
stones  were  used."  Moeaica  are  flrat  mentioDed 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  thatof  Alcibiades.**  This  in  nova- 
ti«o  met  with  considerable  oraoutkm."  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  waUs  of  hoaaea  as  a  marie 
of  a  Tpv^a  ir6Kis."  Thew  aBuuons  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  nnccnnmon  hi  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenopbon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period."  -At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general.'* 

HOUSE  (ROMAN)  (Domtw ;  JBdew  privatcB).  The 


I.  (a.  EnuTn  P-  lUW.>-4.  (Ajitiph.,  Da  Veiuf.,  p.  *n.>— I. 
(Vitrnt.,  I.  c— Follnx,  Onom.,  i*.,  IM.— Eorip,,  Alcsit.,  SOI.) 
4.  (PiMUt,  Pnitu.,  p.  319.)— 5.  (Polloi,  Onom.,  i..81.)— 8.  (Lyt- 
IM,  ^v.  Simim.,  p.  ML— Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  S.)— 7.  (PoUui, 
Onom.,  i.,  81.)-8.  (Pollux,  x.,  Sa.-Thtophmt.,  Ch«r.,  i.)~9. 
(Arirtoph.,  ThewD.,  797.-Id.,  Eccletj  Ml.— Pint,  D.  Coiii», 
13.1—10.  (H>n>d.,  Tiii.,  137.1—11.  (Plutuch,  Apopbth-,  i.,  p. 
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boMM  of  tiM  Roniaos  wore  poor  and  mesn  Tch- 
many  centariea  after  the  foandation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  FTrrtius,  the  hoaies  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,*  and  were  usaally  bailt 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricka.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  eonqueata  in  the  East,  that  booses  of 
any  apleodoar  began  to  be  built ;  bat  it  then  became 
the  faahioD  oot  only  to  build  booses  of  an  immense 
sise,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columns,  paint- 
inn,  statnes,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  iotroduoed  Nomidlan  martde  into  Rone 
fiir  tbe  porpow  of  paTiDB  the  tbresbtdd  trf"  bin  hoose ; 
bat  tiM  ftsbion  of  baOdiDg  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
te  bio  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir- 
ty-five  yeara  l^er,  not  the  hundredth.*  LucnUus 
especially  aarpaased  all  bis  cootcnnporariea  in  tbe 
magnififlcnee  of  his  booses  and  tbe  sidendour  of 
their  deeontioBa.  Martde  ccdnmna  were  fint  Intro- 
duced into  iRivate  hooaea  by  tbe  orator  L.  Crasans, 
bid  they  did  not  exeesd  twdre  foot  in  height,  and 
were  on^  six  in  mmber.*  He  was,  howerer,  aoon 
•urpaased  by  H.  Seaoroa,  wfao  placed  in  his  atrium 
oolumns  of  black  marble,  called  LncuUean,  thlrty- 
^^t  feet  bigb,  and  of  such  immense  wei^t  Aat 
the  oMtractof  of  tbe  sewen  took  seeoiity  Ar  any 
fiijaiy  that  might  be  dme  to  the  aewere  in  ooose- 
qaenee  of  tbe  ocdomns  being  earried  alimg  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  hnnses.  MamnrrB,  who 
was  Gssar's  prKfectoa  bbrAm  m  Gaol,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  linfiq;  Ua  room  with  dabs  of  maibte.* 
Some  idea  m«y  be  fonned  ot  tbe  aiie  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Meaaalla  bought  the  house  of 
Antronins  for  3700  sestertia  (nearly  83,000/.),  and 
Cicov  tbe  house  of  Crassus,  on  the-  Palatine,  for 
8600  sestertia  (nearly  S1,00U.).*  The  house  of 
pDbNiia  dodiuB,  viwm  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  1S1,00M.);  and  the  Tnaenlan  villa  of 
Beaonts  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
whea  it  was  burned  by  hia  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
■ectertia,  upward  of  885,O0M.f  The  house-rent 
wbidi  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  idtont  3000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  181.*  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance ag^at  Ci^aa  that  he  paid  90  aeatotia  (about 
WW.)  for  the  tent  of  his  house.* 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  higb ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  bailt  several  storiea  in  height,  and  the  hi^iest 
floors  were  nsoally  inhabited  by  the  poor."  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  Iwight  of 
booaea,  Angoatiia  restrioted  the  he^  of  M  new 
koasea  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roada  to  seventy  feet."  Till  the  tune  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
tbe  city  was  buik  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Oanls ;  but  aftaf  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed, to  the  jToond,  tbe  ci^  was  boilt  vrith  great  reg- 
nlarity.  The  streets  were  made  straight  and  brrad ; 
the  hei^t  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  to  be  bailt  of  Gabian 
Mr  Alban  atone,  v^loh  waa  proof  againat  fire>* 

1.  (Hin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  19.)— S.  (Id.,  nivf .,  B,  »t,  4  4.)—].  (Id., 
XTiL,  1.— Id.,  zzxvi.,  S.)— 4.  (Id.,  nzvi.,  1.)— 9.  (Id.,  zzxri.,  7.) 
—4.  (Ck.  ad  Att„i.,  1).— Id., ad  Fun., T.,  A.}— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
tmi^  M.)-fl.  (SB«t„  JoL,  18.)— ».  (Cic,  Pro  (M.,  7.>— 10. 
(Cie.,  Agr.,  ii.,  U.— Hor.,  Ep.,  L,  i.,Sl.— Jnv.,  Smt.,  iii.,  S08, 


Oot  hifbrmation  respecting  tbe  fonn  and  arnnge- 
meot  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  frnn 
the  description  of  Vitravios,  and  tbe  remaiDsofllM 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pnnpeii,  Muf 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  wiibont  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shaB  eoofne 
oors^ves  to  those  topics  viliicb  serve  to  illBtnle 
the  classical  writen.  Tbe  chief  rooms  in  Ike  boue 
of  a  lespectaUe  Roman,  though  diBerii]g,<rfa»TW, 
in  size  and  8]^ndoar  according  to  tbe  cireomius- 
oes  of  ttie  owner,  an>ear  to  have  been  dbuiUj  ar- 
nnged  in  I  he  same  manner,  while  the  otben  nmi 
according  to  the  taste  and  orcomstaDoea  of  tbe 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  bone  mretke; 
I.  VetMulum;  S.  Offncm;  8.  Alrim  or  Ctrsm 
£dium;  4.  Ala;  5.  TtMintm;  6.  Faua;  tPm- 
ttylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  vriuchthearrangeiiieu 
di^red  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  CmHo^; 
t.  TrieHMUL;  Z.  <Bti;  4.  fndre;  S.  J^nuetdM;! 
BOtiatkeea;  7.  Aslmemi;  8.  OiHmi;  9.  CvnaA; 
10.  DiaU;  11.  ScUrU,  We  AaB  speak  ofeaidiis 
order. 

1.  VasnavLUK.  The  vestibulnm*  did  not  prop- 
eriy  form  part  of  tbe  bouse,  but  was  «  vacant  sfs* 
beftwe  tbe  door,  forating  a  ooort,  whidi  wai  w- 
nmnded  on  three  afdea  ^  tbe  bouse,  and  wnifti 
on  the  fimrtb  to  tbe  street.  The  two  aides  offlM 
house  joined  the  street,  but  tbe  middle  pait  of 
where  the  door  was  placed,  waa  at  some  little  dii- 
tance  from  the  atieet.^  Hence  naatoB*B>jB,'-F>' 
dm'  vatAutiim  out*  miet  ttaaMtermvmt- 
modi  J" 

s.  Osmw.  Tbe  oatiam,  wbidi  b  abo  oM 
janua  and  fores,  was  tbe  entrance  to  the  kooK 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hadl,  to  whidi  ibe 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  whidi  there  ! 
waa  frequently  a  small  room  (ceUa)  for  tbe  poner 
(janitor  or  ogtiariiu),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  vu 
usually  kept  in  tbe  ball  to  guard  tbe  house.  A  fal  j 
account  of  tbia  nut  of  the  boose  is  givraandeiJis-  < 
UA.    Aoother  door  {juoia  interim)  of^usite  ike  ' 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

9.  ATaiuH  or  Catch  .£niDK,  as  it  is  writlcB  bT  i 
Varro  and  Vitrnvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  CWn*  j 
Hirt,  Muller,*  Marini,  and  most  modem  wriun,  | 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  .£diam  to  be  tbe  j 
same  ;  bat  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,*  maiutain  tiiat  th^  were  distinct  ronss. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  o^anioooa 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  atatements  dTVsrro'aBJ 
VitruviuB,*  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  thai  ns 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  diacoreicd  vticli 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  jEdiam.  it " 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  Tbe  ety- 
mology of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  bead. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  iEdimn  was  a  large  aptrfr 
ment,  roofed  over  with  the  exception  i^an  opeoing 
in  tbe  centre,  called  com^viwa,  towards  which  the  ' 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  tbe  rain- water  into  a  cis-  I 
tern  in  the  floor,  tenned  tm^unwM,^  whicb  was  b» 
quently  cnmamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oUt-  j 
er  works  of  art*   The  word  im^umm,  boverer.  I 
is  alao  employed  to  denote  tbe  aperture^D  the  n»r.*  ; 
Schneidra-,  in  bis  commentary  on  Vitnivioa,  supin- 
ses  cavum  «dium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart- 
ment,  including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  sigai-  ; 
fied  only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  iinplu^i- 
am.   Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  mafntaioB  that  airi- 
um  is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment  ^f^^  cavum  < 
aedium  only  to  the  uncovered  part,   "fte  breadth  of ; 

I.  (<I«U.,  ZTi.,9.— Maerob.,Smt.,Ti.,8.)— S.(Mnt(>1I..in., 
ii.,  IM.)— 3.  (Etniikw,  i.,  p.  SSS.)— 4.  (Gillv^  i..  p.  Ti,  *f.|- 
5.  (D*  Lior.  Ut.,  t.,  lel.  Mailer.)—*,  (tt.,  I,  4,  ri.  Bipoot  H 
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Ika  iniAinaai,  aoeorting  to  ^tniTiBs,^  «u  not 
ku  thu  a  qnrter,  nor  greater  than  a  thM  of  the. 
bRftdth  of  the  atrinin ;  its  length  waa  In  the  aame 
proportioa  aeeording  to  the  ]ei^[th  of  tbe  atriam, 

Yitniriaa*  distiogutshea  five  kinds  of  ante  or 
an  KdioB.  which  wore  called  by  the  foUowfrig 
aunea: 

(1.)  VueaMtemm.  In  this  the  roof  waa  atqip(»ted 
kr  four  beahH,  eraaabg  each  otiwr  at  r^t  ai^aa. 
the  indaded  tpaos  fbrmins  tiia  oomplnrjam.  Thia 
kiod  of  atrina  was  probably  the  moat  aneiool  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  sim|de  than  tbe  others,  and  ia  not 
adapted  for  a  Teiy  large  building. 

(3.)  Tanutylum.  This  waa  oTthe  same  form  as 
the  pncediagt  ezc«it  that  the  main  beams  of  tbe 
nof  were  aappoited  Iqr  piUan  placed  at  tiw  fcoor 
of  tbe  imiduTiam. 

{3.)  Cormlktmmwta  on  the  same  printrifde  as  the 
tetrutyle,  <Mil7  that  there  was  a  greater  namber  of 
IMlbn  aroond  the  impluTiam,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4. )  DupfasaaftMi  had  its  roof  a]o|ring  tbe  contrary 
«V  to  the  in^Tiiun,  ao  that  the  water  fen  OBtside 
ihe  boBie  inatead  of  being  cairied  into  the  irapln- 
viaiB. 

(S.)  Tu/M&M/nat  wasroofcdaHoTer,  andhadno 

eoQiphiTiom. 

lie  atriam  waa  the  most  important  room  ia  the 
hMi,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  oaually  fitted 
ap  vHh  nadi  aptendoar  and  magnifloraee.*  The 
■artieedaaDs  of  Scanma  alieady  spoken  of  were 
pbced  in  the  atrinm.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  hare  been  the  only  ailting-roMn  in  the 
hntiae,  aod  to  have  served  also  as  a  Kitchen  ;*  and 
it  proba%  eosMnued  to  do  so  amosg  the  lower  uid 
middle  ckasa.  In  the  bouses  of  tiie  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  WH  dMnet  ftom  tbe  private  aparbnents, 
■ad  wasDsed  as  a  reeeption  room,  where  the  patron 
reeeiTed  his  clients,  and  tiie  groat  and  noble  the  nn- 
nenas  Tisitera  wbo  were  accoatomed  to  call  erery 
aorniag  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  farours.* 
Cicm  fteqnently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
frdoi  this  aoM^aoce  when  he  retired  to  bis  country 
hoDKe.*  But,  thoo^  the  atrinm  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  qr  tiie  wealthy  as  a  sitting-mom 
far  the  family,  it  stiU  continued  to  be  employed  for 
auny  purposes  which  it  had  originally  aerred. 
Thus  the  naptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
tf^te  tbe  door  (is  auW),  and  also  the  iastrumenta 
lai  materials  for  spinning  and  weaf  ing.  which  were 
fanncrly  carried'  on  the  women  of  the  &mily  in 
>hii  nwoL*  Here,  alao,  tbe  images  of  their  ances- 
Un  were  plaeed,*  and  Uie  focus  or  firqdaee,  whidi 
possessed  a  aacred  character,  being  dediotted  to  the 
iTesofeacfa  fwnily.   {Vid.  Focos.) 

4  AuM,  wings,  were  amall  apartments  or  Teces8> 
ci  SD  the  left  aod  right  sides  of  the  atrium.'* 

5.  TASLtMOK  was,  in  all  prc^bility,  a  recess  or 
raom  at  tbe  &ither  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
<nr  leading  into  tbe  faall,  and  was  resarded  aa  part 
af  the  atriam.  It  contained  the  fbmi^  racorda  and 
arriilrea." 

With  the  tabliiHun,  the  Roman  bouse  appears  to 
tare  originallj  ceaeed;  and  the  aleeping-rooma 
•ere  probaUy  arranged  on  each  aide  of  tbe  atrium. 
Bot  when  the  atriam  and  its  snrroonding  rooms 
*eR  oaed  for  the  reeqitioo  of  clients  and  other 
roUie  Tisiten.  it  beoame  neoeasarjr  to  increaae  the 
■tt  of  the  hooaet  and  the  followiiig  nKMU  were 
■eeoidingly  added : 


I(rk,4.}— S.  C*i.,>>)— S.<CaiMHm  Hant.,  Cm^  IU.,!., 
-4.  (Snv.  ad  Vur,        iZnt;  iU.,  113.)  —  9.  (Hont., 
Cpw..L,  r..S0L— i«.,TU.,7,  »).)— S.  (od  AU.,  Um  14;  v.,t, 
7  (BaTriL,BpMCUi.,8T.-ajeaa.  iiiCje.,ProHiL,|t. 
«.Onlb.)-^  (Ajm^l.  c)-ft.  llvr.,  viU-.  If.— Matt.,  iU  U.) 


8.  FAVoaa  ^>pear  to  have  been  passages,  trhiA 
passed  from  tiie  atiiom  to  the  periatylinm  or  inteii* 
oroftbebonaa.* 

7.  PaaiBTTLicif  was  in  its  general  form  like  the 
atrium,  but  It  was  one  thira  greater  in  breadth, 
measnred  transrersely,  than  in  lengtiL*  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  tbe  middle ;  the  open  port, 
which  waa  annoonded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
tbe  impliiTinm  in  the  atrinm,  and  waa  fieqoMttty 
decorated  with  flowera  and  dmibe. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumatancea  o(  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  aaaiga  to  them  anj 
regolar  (dace  in  the  honae. 

1.  Cdiiodu,  bed^diambera,  a^Mar  to  hare  been 
uBually  small  There  were  separate  cnHeab  for 
the  day  and  n^t  (eubieuta  iiuma  ei  noehtrnu*); 
tbe  latter  were  also  called  ilomttom.*  VitruTins* 
recommends  that  they  should  ftoe  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  whidk  waa  called  by  the  Greek 
nuoe  of  irpoRoiTVF.*  ^ 

3.  TtticuNii.  are  treated  itf  In  a  aepante  aitide. 

8.  <Eoi,  from  the  Greek  oltof,  were  spacious  halb 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently naed  as  tridinia.  They  were  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  bat  were  to  be  more 
macious,  on  acoomit  of  having  cdnmns,  which  tri* 
dinia  haid  noL*  Vitmrina  meotioiia  fyax  kiads  of 
ted: 

(I.}  The  TtinuhfU,  which  needs  no  fiirtlmr  de- 
scription.  Four  columns  supported  the  roof 

(3.)  The  Corinthum,  which  poasessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  arcUitrsTe  (epuiyK- 
um),  cornice  [eoroHA),  and  a  vanlted  roof. 

(3.)  Tbe  JBgypiuatt  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  tridinl* 
um.  In  the  .Egyptian  oecus,  the  pQIars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  round 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  were 
plac^  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  bwer, 
which  surrounded  Uie  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzieene  {KvCucipmi)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  isci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  lotdibig  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gu^ens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  mci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExiDiJK,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  aame  as  the  ceci,  for  VitTuvios'  speaks  of 
the  ezedne  ui  connexion  with  ceci  qoadrtti,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  o( 
society.*  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedm  in  the  Therms  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
aemicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosopfaera  and 
others  to  converse  in.**   ( Vid.  Bathb,  p.  162.) 

6,  6,  7,  PiiiAcoTHBCA,  Bibliothsca,  and  Balihb* 
UK  {vid.  Bams),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles. 

8.  Cduha,  the  kitdien.  Tlie  food  was  orighially 
cooked  in  the  atrinm,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  anoHier  part  of  tbe  bouse  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  gronnd- 
1^  is  given  bdow,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparatiooa  waa  fimnd,  very  moch  like  the  char- 
cod  atovea  used  in  the  iffeaant  day.  (See  wood- 
cut )  Before  it  lie  a  knife, «  strainer,  and  a  kiod 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherioal  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  ^s. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  oihen  at  Pom- 

—4.  (Id..  T.,  e^Him.,  H.  K.,  m.,  l7.)-i.  (Pita., 
Ep.,     17.)-7.  (Vitnn.,n~  ft.)-8.  (Cic_D«  Nat. 

Dmt.  i,  ff.  -IiL,  D*  OM^aL,  fc)  -».  (Witnw^     11. — 
tii.,£) 
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pen,  there  are  paiating*  of  the  Laret  or  dtmeatie 
lods,  under  wlKwe  care  the  proTisioas  end  all  the 
eotridny  ntensUs  were  idaced. 

0.  CcBXAODLA  properly  signified  rooniB  to  dine  in ; 
bat  after  it  became  the  Asiuon  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  Uie  hooae,  the  whole  of  the  roonu  above  ttie 
(round-floor  were  called  conMcii^'  and  hence  Fes- 
toaai^  "  CoMciik  JKwiA(r,tt(  jm^  tcaUt  m$emii- 
tmr."'  Am  the  noma  on  the  groand^floor  were  of 
diflhrant  beagfata,  and  aomeUmea  reached  to  the 
wooC,  all  the  rooma  on  the  npoer  atory  eonld  not  he 
Dnited  with  one  another,  and,  conaeqoently,  difitor- 
«iit  oeia  of  ataira  would  be  needed  to  conueot  them 


with  the  loww  put  «r  dw  booH,  u  «•  fiij  la  ba 
the  eaae  in  hooaea  at  PompetL  Sometinxs  the 
ataira  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.'  At 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remaiktd  (p, 
618),  were  iiaualljr  inhabited  by  the  poor.* 

10.  Olra  waa  ao  apartment  used  fiirdlniB|ii, 
and  liir  the  other  porpoaea  of  life.*  It  appem  ta 
have  been  smaller  than  the  tneliDiom'.  DiMi  ii 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  roonu  containing 
three  or  four  tod-chambeia  {euHeih).  PleuoR. 
hooaea  or  aammer-hooBes  are  also  caDed  dictc' 

11.  SoLABu,  propeily  places  for  baskjng  in  tbt 
•on,  were  teiracea  on  tiie  topa  of  boom.*  Id  tbe 
tune  of  Seneca  ibe  Roouma  filmed  artiAeiil  pr- 
deos  on  the  tope  of  their  hooaea,  which  contaiael 
even  fmit-treea  and  fish-ponds.^ 

The  two  woodcuta  annexed  represeot  two  mil 
of  housea  at  Pompeii.  Tbe  first  is  the  atriam  d( 
what  ia  usually  called  the  house  <rf  the  Qaata. 
The  view  ia  taken  near  the  entranced  bciigthi 
t^nnm,  through  which  the  coionms  of  tbe  pen- 
a^^  and  the  guden  are  aeeo.  ThiBttrioEi,*hiil 
is  a  specimm  of  what  Vitmnna  calli  tbe  Coiiiib- 
inn,  is  surrounded  by  nriooa  rooma,  and  Is  bnti- 
fully  painted  with  aiabeaqne  dengna  apoa  tcIhI 
yelk>w  grooods. 


Tbe  neA  woodcut  repreaenta  the  atrium  of  what 
la  oanally  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impIuTium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  ia  the  ostium  or  entrance  halL  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  imploviam,  this  atrium  must 
bdODg  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvios  the  Tuscan. 


Tbe  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
eapecially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
Bum,  peristyle,  &c.,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Tain,  Da  Um.  LM,  HBlkr.)-!.  (GMqan 


which  have  been  disinterred  at  PompeiL  Ths 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  snbjoined.  Tbe 
first  is  tbe  plan  of  a  house,  usu^y  called  the  bouK 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  t» 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meania^  wkieb  n 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostiun  or  » 
trance  hall,  which  ia  six  feet  wide  «id  neaii;  tbirtr 
long.  Near  tbe  street-door  there  is  a  tgate  oS  a 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  tbe  pareaKiii. 
and  beneath  it  ia  written  Cave  Cuuwl  The  two 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  ippe». 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  bin 
been  ahopa ;  they  conunooicato  with  the  eDtrasee 
bdl,  and  were,  therefiira,  pnbdily  occupied  by  tb» 
master  of  tbe  bouae.  a.  Tbe  alriom,  which  »  ^ 
tweuty-ei^t  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in brMtJib. 
its  irofduvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room-  ^ 
ita  floor  is  paved  with  white  tessene,  spotted  w^a 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family. « 
intended  for  tbe  reception  ofeueate  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.   When  a  boose  did  b* 
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I  an  Iwspittani,  or  rooms  expresaly  for  tha  re- 
ceptiaa  of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooma  ittwshed  to  the  atrinni.  ( Vid,  HoannsH.) 
4.  A  Btnall  room  with  a  staircase  leading  ap  to  the 
apper  nMsns.  S.  Als.  6.  The  tabUnnm.  7.  The 
Iraees.  8.  Peristjie,  with  Doric  colnmos  and  gar- 
den in  tke  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  ridit  of 
the  periB^  Is  the  triduunin ;  beside  it  is  the  kiteh- 
en ;  an3  Ihe  smaller  aptrtmeots  are  enbioQla  and 
other  rooms  for  the  use  of  ths  family. 

next  woodcut  contains  the  groond-plaa  of  an 
aukU,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
the  ner^i^KHiring  honaea  by  a  common  wall.'  An 
tmala,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
ate booses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shcqis, 
which  were  let  to  diflbrent  familiBs ;  and  hence  the 
term  dooms  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lUKiae  where  one  &mily  lived,  whether 
it  were  an  insula  or  not,  and  inaida  to  any  hired 
lodginga.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  afac^  which  bekHued  to  the  owner,  and  were 
la  out  by  him.  The  bouse  itsdr,  which  is  usually 
a&ed  the  boose  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  (he  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Incluun|^the 
panJen,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
■boot  300  feel  kmg  wd  100  wide. 
A-  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
oa  each  side  of  the  alrinm,  probahly  for  tiie  veoep- 
tioD  ti[  gaests.  D.  Ala.  E.  TaUinuro,  whieh  ia 
qKB  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  boose  ecmld  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  ia  a 
passage  (tances),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  owner. 

C.  QuunbeiB  by  the  &oces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
Uk  use  is  uncertain.  O.  Peristyle.  T),.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  C.  Cabicala  by  the  side  of  the  peristsle. 
K.  Tridiniom.  L.  CEcns,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
U.  Back  doOT  ifoatiauA  offnim)  to  the  street.  N. 
CUroai.  H.  Servants'  ball,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
Kreet.  P.  Portico  of  two  atones,  which  proves 
that  the  boose  bad  an  upper  floor.  'Hie  site  of  the 
■'^fn-asf,  bowevar,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thou^t 
there  is  aoine  indication  of  one  in  me  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  gudeo.  R.  Rawrroir  fiir  sopplymg  a 
link,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Paasa's  Isoaee,  but  there  were  a  good  many  ^lart- 
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menta  beaidea  in  the  insola  whitA  were  not  In  hli 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  oomers  were  bakers* 
sh<^  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appeara  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, as  it  contains  many  rooms.  «.  Two 
hooaea  of  a  very  mean  otass,  having  fonnea+f  an 
u|q>er  st«y.  On  the  other  side  are  two  hoasea 
much  lart^,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  apeak  of  the  (I) 
floors,  (3)  walls,  (8)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (6) 
the  mode  of  yarming  the  rooma.  For  the  doors, 
vid.  J  Altai. 

(I.)  The  floor  {aelum)  of  a  room  was  addom 
boarded,  though  this  appeara  to  have  been  some, 
times  done  (ttrata  telo  t^uUu*).  It  was  general^ 
covered  with  atone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  piecea  of  bricks, 
tiles,  atones,  dtc.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatio.'  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opua  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  of 
faster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a 
town  of  Italy,  cdebrated  for  its  tiles.*  Sometimee 
piecea  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  composition 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Plmy  harbariea  or  guhugvlainta,  and  whioh 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  flooia 
were  beatoi  down  <]Msifs)  with  rammers  (jMiu^t\ 
the  word  mnmntum  became  the  general  name  for 
a  fkior.  The  kind  of  pavement  called  acaiftvTta»m 
was  fiivt  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit- 
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olinUB  after  Uw  beginniog  of  tbe  third  Punic  wsr,  bot 
became  quite  oomnton  ta  Rome  before  the  beg,a\- 
ning  of  the  Cimbric  war.'  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
liduslrota  {Kiff^aTpura),  though  this  word  has  a 


more  exteDsive  meaning,  first  came  into  ase  in  Sol- 
U's  lime,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortane 
at  Pneneete.*  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Jfiwnniiit  fl^.*   The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


peii are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
oBually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
vhite  ones  on  a  Mack  ground,  thongh  some  of  them 
ere  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
ther  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  Laid  apon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
serred  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
Tcy  a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  howerer,  have  been  discorer- 
ed  at  Pompeii,  which  represent  ^res  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are.  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  tbe  most  beautiful  of  these  is  girea  in  ita 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxTi^  •!.)—*.         zxxvi.,  M.)— 1  (Sp«r- 
tian.,  PaKen.  Nig.,  A.— TratMlL  PoUio,  Tngint.  Tftaan.,  M.— 
l^uuUn.,  D<  Ct*.  I>ei,  zri.,  I.) 
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original  eolotin  in  OeU'a  Pmfeitiu,  Sd  lena, 
plate  xlv.  It  is  compoaed  of  very  fine  picca  of 
glass,  and  represents  tbe  choragus,  or  muu  of 
the  cboras,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  pam.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  ni  dit 
covered  In  Pompeii  in  1S31 :  it  is  soppooed  to  rep- 
resent tbe  battle  of  leans.* 

(3.)  The  inner  walls  (ponetei)  of  prirate  roonu 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  maiUe,*  but 
were  more  uaiuUy  covered  by  paiutioga,  which  io 
the  time  of  Auguatus  were  made  upoo  the  iriUa 
themselves.  Tbe  prevalence  of  this  practice  to  u- 
tested  not  only  by  Pliny,*  but  also  by  the 
stance  that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  bin 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  Tbe  roUowiag  woatcol, 
which  repreaents  the  aide  of  a  wall  at  PDInpei^  ii 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  Tit 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  naj  h 
seen  from  the  woodcnts  at  p.  463,  SIS.  Subjecu  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  wills,  u 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Moseo  Bortwnico, 
Cell,  Mazois,  dec.*  The  colours  seem  Dsoally  u 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  wm^ 
times  laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modem  fiffs 
painting  (colarea  ado  teetoria  inducer^).  The  viOs 
also  appear  to  have  been  soroetiows  omamenicid 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  [fjToi 
in  tectorio  atrioli  includer^),  and  sometimes  ^ 
mosaics.* 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  bare  been  led 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  ptaolj 
were  placed  across  thes«  beams  at  certain  intenali, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  caDed  lacoMaria  or  fttfumnc 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  i^'")' 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.'  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  called  Ci«ii». 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  window?  [fnn^ 
tra).  The  principal  apartments,  the  alriora.  pffi- 
atyle,  dec.,  were  lighted,  aa  we  have  seen,  fmn 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  amsll  nwnu 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  no' 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  f""" 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usdiII.t 
lighted  hy  windows.*  Very  few  houses  in  Pompf" 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  ioi"  '^^ 
street,  thongh  there  is  an  exception  to  this  it  '^"^ 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  on 
tbe  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  howerer,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  aa  in  a  modfni 
bouse,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  above  the  fo<''- 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  seven  incli« 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  windows 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  two ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  franne,  in  whidi  the  window 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  backward  or  forwui 

1.  (Mdmo  Bortnoico,  Tni.,  L  J8-4i.)— 1.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  nitt, 
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The  lowef  part  of  the  wall  ia  occupied  by  a  row  of 
nd  paaela  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
voolcui  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
Air  windows  abore  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  npos  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
plUed  there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  hare  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
thailen.  which  frequently  had  two  leaTea  {bi/ora 
jtmirt^),  whence  Oyid*  says, 

" Ptri  aiaperta,  fuil,  para  altera  elausa  fenetlra." 
lliej  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
ibcT  are  Bhut.*  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
ctnered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis- work  {datkri), 
and  sometimes  hy  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
oiher  MiioM  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterwjrd,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
tr^Dsftareat  stone,  called  lapix  gpecularia  (mica), 
whicb  WIS  first  foond  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
lerward  a  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
bpi  liie  beet  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
«u  eaii\j  split  into  the  thinnest  laminse,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
fert  bog.*  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
ifunlana.'  Windows  made  of  glass  {mlrum)  are 
arsi  mentioned  by  Lactantius,^  but  the  discoveries 
it  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
i^r  the  eariy  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
■ "  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 


|S )  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
Jj.";  Inil  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
Tst  cubicala, triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
Kieoded  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
Ik  lioQse  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
tl!5  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 

dispense  with  any  artificial  moJe  of  warming  the 
fc-wu.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  ih  this  way 
*f''-  sometimps  called  Iiduxamini.'  The  rooms 
*tre  sometimes  heated  hj  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
Jfwiured  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,* 

more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
iW'),  in  which  coad  or  charcoal  was  burned. 

woodcuts, p.  148,  447.)  The caminm  was  also 
a  trad  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
wa  QioaJiy  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
^  fixaliu  in  being  larger  and  lixed  to  one  place." 
l!  tia  bwD  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
fraiTiters,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
(imiiig  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
"si'ierj  writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
M  lad  no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped 
""*gh  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
bat  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
fiKirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,"  as  some  are 
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'  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 

buildings.* 

HYACI'NTHIA  (Tiwc/vtfio),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  every  year  at  Amycl»  by  the  Amy- 
clseans  and  Spartans.   The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  some 
say  that  it  was  the  Amyclvan  or  the  Camean  Apol- 
lo  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amycisean  hero  Hyacin- 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assigns 
the  festival  to  the  Amycisean  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus 
together.    This  Amyclsan  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.*   The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,- who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  {the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Hyacinthta  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
heus  (the  Attic  Hecatombson').  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.   On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented.  During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  pnans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo   and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
quiet  and  order.    This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.    The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
cls  waB  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  (rraviiyvpif 
ufioAoyof  dot  firydXti),  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel- 
ebrateil  in  anapsestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.   This  horserace  is  probably  the 
iyuv  mentioned  hy  Strabo.*   After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  yAiths,  conducted 
by  a  ;iopojro(oc»  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {imx^pia  iroii/tara)  were  sung.    During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.   The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclsan  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  {KuvaSpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.'   One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  tron-iV,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis^  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  soleio- 
nity.   Macrobius"  states  that  the  Amyclnaus  wois 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  can  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  The 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  aa 
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may  also  be  inferred  IVom  Xenopboo,^  "wbH  lAalEel 
the  pcan  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacintfaia: '  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festfrd  by  tke 
Anqrolmuis  and  LacedcnK»iaa>  is  nen  fton  <M 
feet  that  the  AmyclMina,  eren  when  Abtj-  taA  ta^ 
keo  the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  ^retnmed 
iKMne  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Jlya; 
ointhia,  that  they  might  not  be  obligM  to  neg- 
lect ita  celebration,*  and  that  the  I^cedaemoQians 
OB  one  occasion  concluded  a  trace  of  forty  days 
vlth  the  town  trf*  Eira,  rating  to  be  aUe  to  retarn 
bDme  and  celebrate  the  national  festival  ;*  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  B.C.  4S1,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  uow  their  good- will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised evety  year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.*  ■ 

•HYACINTHUS  (wUtvtftoc).  a  plant  "Tbe  H- 
Kii>00(-of  tbepoet8,"obBerTea  AdaiD*,  "wDBld  seem 
In  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  GldUdbucem^ 
and  in  others  to  the  Delpkiimm  Ajacit,  or 
Lai^spor.  Matthiolns  and  Sprengel  ooncnr  in  bidd- 
ing the  vdKtvdof  of  Dioscoiides  to  be  the  Hyaein- 
tku*  OrienUdiM.  The  *  Vaeeinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probaMy  the  Ddphiiaum  ajaaa.  The  yf>mrr&  vatuv- 
Mtf  of  Ibeocritos  was  no  doubt  the  same."* 

n.  A  precioos  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  preTBils.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  meeies 
of  Amethyst.*  Salmaaius,  on  the  other  bmM,  sop- 
poses  it  to  bare  been  our  Ruby,  whidi  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  YaaU,  a  name  derired  from 
v&mvOoi.  "This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  diserim- 
ination  as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
■everal  very  diff^nt  minerals,  and  aaumg  them 
may  be  some  that  are  still  called  Hyacinth ;  as  sev- 
eral varietiea  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
postella,  a  red  ferriuinous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besidp^  zircon 
to  which  tbe  name  Hyacinth  has  been  applied ;  and 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  anient  Hyacinth  was 
either  amethjrst  or  sa^ibire."' 

•HrAIX}EipES  (vaAoei%),  a  pnelous  stone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Aateria^  the  hit,  the  Zapif  tptfulmit,  and  the 
Diamond.  Alt  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
fi^  that  it  is  the  Aatriot  of  Pliny.   iVid.  Aaraios.)* 

•HYALUS  (fioXor)  Glass.   (  Kul.  Vitbcm.) 

TBPEfiZ  rPA*H  (Mpnv  rooff).  This  action 
ms  the  prindpal  remedy  prncribed  tlw  Attic  la* 
for  wanton  and  contumeltons  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  {dl  alaxpovpYloi) 
or  other  assaults  (did  irAi^/Dv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  anilable 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  cf  the  in&nt  was  inunaterial),  or  when 
an  adnlt  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.*  The  legal  representative  (K^yuof), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  j^eased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BTAIQN&IEH.]  Witii  respect  to  common  sasaoltB, 
a  prosecution  of  tiiia  kind  seems  to  have  berai  al- 
lowoUe  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,**  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contnmely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  thong^  the  injury, 
if  alight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages fw  tbe  battery  (auu'o),  or,  if  aerious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (vid.  BAABHS  AIEH),  in  a  pri- 
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-Titeiatrsait*  llteae  two  last-nestidled  leliDai 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  wtica 
•tmdarly  outraged  in  his  own  pcnoo,  if  be  wm 
"more  desimaa  of  obtaii^  eompeilion  ftr  tts 
.wrong,  than  the  mere  pnmahment  af  ite  wn^ 
doer,  as  the  penalty  incnrred  by  the  defente  ■ 
(he  public  proeecntion  aceraed  to  the  auie,  ud  M 
to  the  plaintiff'.  A  fine  also  of  a  tbouund  dradinw, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecotw  upon  his  relinqoishiiit 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  lbs  votes  of  >  ifik  of 
the  dicasta,  may  tiave  oontributad  to  render  cuBei 
of  this  kii^  less  frequent,  and  partly  aceoaat  fx 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speecboeitut 
upon  this  subject.  If,  hovrever,  the  et»e  lor  tbe 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  dear,  the  ndm 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  lod  effi- 
cient. Bnides  the  legitimate  protectois  <tf  non 
and  ehiidren,  any  Atfenian  citisen,  in  tbe  agoj- 
roeot  (rf*  his  fuD  iram^ise,  might  votonteer  as  k- 
cosation :  the  dedaration  was  laid  bdbre  the  tba- 
raothetc,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  bjr  asam- 
dinar7  public  baainess,  were  bound  not  to  Mer  tbe 
trial  before  the  Heliiea  beyond  a  month.  Tbe  » 
verity  of  tbe  sentence  extended  to  ca^ta^  a 
death  i  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  oini- 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fae ««( 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  cf 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  impnsooej 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  Uqoidated.* 

•HYDRARGTRUS  (iipipyvpof).  QnictsltB 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  HieopfaianiB 
under  tbe  name  of  fluid  ailver  (^PTTvpiK  x^)-  ^ 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  nanaifcs,  doe  oti 
seem  to  have  been  mwdi  nndetstood  ereo  Twr  cet- 
turies  later ;  for  Pliny  distingui^  between  quick- 
silver,  "  Argentum  wum,"  and  the  liquid  siItk. 
Hydrargynti,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  d^ 
scrib^  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  {vipaiXn),  Organist  Aeond- 
ing  to  an  aothor  quoted  by  Athenieos,*  the  fiisi  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandrea,  who  tired  aboci 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  tbe  idea  of  bts  orgu 
from  the  Svaisx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  id- 
strument  of  the  highest  antiquity  amon^  the(ittet) 
His  object  being  to  em|^y  a  row  of  pipes  of  pt* 
size,  and  capaiite  of  emitting  the  most  powednl  u 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrired  the  meas 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (^wtwxoi).  u<l  | 
perforated  sliders  {n^fiara),  to  open  and  shot  iK 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (■yJiuair6K0fM),  a  m^JfX''^ 
being  obtained,  without  inteimission,  by  WIo".  * 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  tbe  suoe 
part  which  ia  fulfilled  in  the  modern  organ  bv  i 
weight  On  this  account  tiie  inatniment  'am^ 
by  Ctesibias  was  called  the  waterorgan 
i>dpav?,iK6tr  ^ryiwn^).  Its  |npei  were  pai^lj  ^ 
bronze  ix'*^'")  opovpa  ;*  tege*  ahn'),  and  paiilj  f 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  conseqoenLj, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,  to 
that  Tertnllian*  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  er 
ceedingly  complicated  instrament  It  cootioDedu 
use  Bolata  as  the  ninth  century  of  oar  m:  iB|" 
year  826,  a  water-organ  was  erected  l^a  VenOia 
in  the  church  of  Aqaia-grannm,  the  mMem  An^ 
Chapelle."  _ 
-  The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gn'»lj"*  K 
man  people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  pronM 
for  them  by  tbe  emperon  and  other  opnleot  persaB& 
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Jim  wu  Tory  carious  about  organs,  both  in  regard 
U  Ueir  MMicil  efiect  and  their  medunism^  A 
ariiniats«oui  oi  tiii*  eniwror  io  the  British  Ma- 
iiai(weinwdeit}ihows  u  otbso  with  a  aprigof 


hmd  on  ow  aide,  and  a  man  standinK  on  the  other, 
vbo  ma;  bare  been  Tictorious  in  the  exhibitiona 
ofliK  circoa  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  |nt>bable 
tbat  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  viotors, 
ud  that  the  Digan  was  impressed  npoD  them  on  ac- 
nui  of  its  mtnihictioii  oa  aoch  oecasifHiB.*  The 
inBiUgmof  the  organ  ii  also  elearlj  ezhUtited 
» I  poen  I9  FnUiUiH  OptatiaiMiB,  deaeriblBg  the 
msmat,  and  composed  of  Terses  so  constructed 
■1  to  ibow  both  the  lower  part  which  oontaioed  the 
Mim,ths  wiDd-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
lliiB,ibe  imr  of  S6  [ripes.  These  are  represoited  by 
SSHaestwU^  iocpeaae  in  leogth  eaoh  hj  one  let- 
ter, nti  the  tart  Ime  is  twice  as  kmg  as  the  fint' 

ilTDRfAFHOR'IA  (ddpra^cpja)  waa  One  of  the 
mrieet  wfaid  aliens  Oc^uoi}  residing  at  Athens 
i»i  to  fufam  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathensa, 
ud  b;  i4iicb  it  waa  probaUy  only  intended  to  im- 
P«H  ipoQ  them  the  lecidleclion  that  they  were 
wn  iKeas,  and  not  citisms.   The  liydriaphoria 

peribimed  only  by  the  wives  of  aUeas,*  ^rben- 
atbeir  daughters  bad  on  the  same  oeeashn  to  por- 
«n  tlie  niaJl^^fOfita  (the  carrying  of  parastds)  to 
Ik  .Ubeoiaii  miiwinn*^  and  their  husbands  the  0x0- 
*?M|w(thecanying  of  Tttsels*).  It  is  dear,  from 
the  vsnb  of  £Uan,  that  these  humiliating  serricea 
*ne  not  demanded  of  the  alkma  by  Uie  laws  of  So- 

bai  ihu  they  were  intmdnced  at  a  lata-  pe- 
^vd.'  TbehydriaFrtkoria  was  tiie  carrying  of  a  Tes- 
K«ath  mier  {■Upta'),  which  service  the  married 
iln  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
ibeiaialeeMiienserAtheas,  when  they  walked  to 
^  Temple  of  Alhnia  in  the  gnat  pnonsioii  at  the 


TiHMA  TI  (£Attfui  n,  iraSirnKov).   Under  this 
■nt  ts  Stadduose  remaihs,  Tbeophrastus  de- 
the  ififluM  ttiuitiut,  h.,  or  SensitiTe  Plant* 
HlLCmol  or  HYLECROI  (vi^pot  tsr  vXtiopol) 
■uplaiaedbr  Hesychios'*  as  officers  who  had  the 
^enoiendence  of  forests        fvJiaoawv").  Aris- 
kk^  mio  divides  all  public  oflicers  into  three 
7^  (Apitot,  iirtfuX^Tiu,  and  virepiToi),  reckons 
■etMjpoj  among  the  iirtfuXiiTat,  and  says  that 
T  suK  tbey  were  eaUed  itypwvim.  Thety  aeem 
['UTebcena  kind  irf*  polioe  fin*  the  protection  of 
iirma,  aimihT  to  the  Qennan  f^tUr.  Bat  the 
^  nuure  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 

where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 
'HrOSCY'AMUS  (vMrxAipir),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Throe  species  are  described  \tj  Dioscor- 
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idos,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  ffyoreyMUM 
retuuIiUiu,  H.  amretu,  and  albua.  **  \jym  what 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger,"  K/tmemm  Adians, 
"  as  an^yiag  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  kiss  to 
cocnprebenda  The  if.  niger  now  grows  wild  ia 
Britain ;  but,  considering  uie  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  tlunk  Uiat  it  was  brouglit 
thither  hy  the  Romans."^ 
HYPEREMEROS.  (Vtd.  Enichtra.) 
HYPERESIA.  (F;^.  HyFiBSTBi.) 
HYPE'RETES  (vinfp^).  This  word  is  derived 
from  iptnu,  hpir^,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the-soldiers  or  marines,  a[^^  to 
the  whote  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.*  In  a  atill  wider  sense,  vK^v^t 
was  apidied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist- 
ant of  another,  aina  perfinmed  manual  labour  for 
htm,  whether  m  saored  or  profane  thmgs,*  whenes 
the  word  is  sometimes  tued  as  synonymous  with 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  wntpirai  was  some- 
times given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hopUtse  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  fiekl,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luAga^t  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  at 
thehc^itssT  T^e  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vast  of  ttie  ht^itB  was  oiuv6^ope(. 

At  Athens  the  nante  imtpirtK*  or  the  abetoaet 
vir^paria,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officns.  Aristotle*  divides  all  public  offices 
mto  three  classes :  ipx<*i  or  magistracies,  hnfii7ui9t 
or  adminiab^tions,  and  vmfpta'm  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  m  as  Ihr  as  they  were 
the  rapteseDtativeB  (tf  the  people  or  the  execatora  of 
its  wiu,  wm  appointed  hy  the  peofto  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exe^on  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  waa  appointed  by  Another.  A  public  offi- 
cer, therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
<^ce,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  public 
officer,  hot  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  {inr^ 
piTK),  end  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  vnif 
pirtu,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  property 
spwking,  but  only  in  as  &r  as  they  took  a  put  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  "Hie  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub* 
Uc  effloen  was,  that  tiie  fixmer  received  salaries, 
while  the  lattn  had  none.  Amsng  tb»  invpinu 
were  reckwed  the  k>wer  elasMS  of  scribes  (md. 
GaAHATKua),  heralda,  messengers,  the  mmistera 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  hj^  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athcus,^  and  from  Aristotle^ 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  alwe^s  Alheoiau  citi- 
zona,  but  sometimes  staves. 

•HYPERICUM  (itreptitiv^  a  epecieB  of  Samt 
John's  Wort,  bat  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  partienlar  qiecies  it  beloogs.  Sih- 
thorpprefersCheif.erHpMn,'  Spmigelthefiarislms 

^^ypEROON.  (FHLHoiraB,GBBn.p.MS.) 

HYPEUTHYNUS  (wr»*ft*of).  {Vid-Evrnxn.) 

•rnOBOAHX  TPMK  (iiro6o7i^  YP^)-^'^^ 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  wee  one 
of  the  many  institnticHis  calculated  to  preserve  Uie 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil- 
dren. If  this  bet  was  established  at  the  toial,  the 
pretended  citixen  was  xedooed  to  slavery,  and  hla 
property  confiscated. 


I.  (DioMor.,  ir.,  aa^ldm,  ApMBd.^  •.«.)  —  >.  (Thutml., 
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HTPOCATrSTUM.   (Vi*.  Batiw,  p.  181.) 

HYPODEMA.  {Vi'i.C*fcc«oB.) 

HYPOGE'UM.   {Vii.  Oomditoeidii.) 

*H7P0GL0SS0N  {mrSyXaaoov),  a  plant,  the 
RuKuM  kupoglosnm,  atfcoruing  to  Matthiolua  and 
Spreugel.' 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.   (Kid.  Gkihhatiiis.) 

*HYPOLAiS  (woAoff),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  tbe  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Cunua.  Gesner  indioefl  to  the  optnion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anlhiu  pntetuit,  Bechstein  ■ 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Firf.  DuiTBTii,  p.  364;  Dica, 
p.  358.) 

flYPORCHE'MA  (fijr((p;tif/to)  was  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accom[Mtnied  the.  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  peribrmed  b7  noen  and  women.'  A  chonis 
of^gers  at  the  festivals  of  Apolk)  usoally  danced 
aroand  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  {vTropxtiaOai). 
The  hjporchema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  [dayful  and  comic,  whence  Atbeno- 
m*  compares  it  with  the  cord  ax  of  comedy.  It  bad, 
according  to  the  sapposttion  of  MSHer,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  tbe 
island  of  Deloe,  where  it  seems  to  have  continaed 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
simitar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yipavof,  which  The- 
seus, oo  his  retani  from  Cr^  was  aaid  to  have 
performed  in  Deloa,  and  which  was  eoslomaiy  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Platarch.*  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavovXKd^.^  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  {tv  ftvBu'it  iripit^Seic  koI  ivtM^etf 
ixovTi),  wid  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings <rfthe  CrBtan  l^yrinth.  When  the  dKHns  was 
at  rest,  it  fimned  a  semleiiole,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.' 

Tbe  poems  or  songs  which  were  aooompanied  1^ 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
wss  Tbatotas ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
aocotdaDOB  with  the  {dayftitness  of  the  dance  whjeh 
bore  tbe  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  tbe  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confina  this  suKWsition,  for  Uieir  rtiythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.*  These  characteristics  mast 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  bypor- 
cbematic  sraga  of  Hiatatas." 

HTPOTHirCA.   (Kii.  Pioinis.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Pioiros.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.   (Kii.  Cwisns.) 

•HYS(ilf).    (F»i.  Sob.) 

•HYSSO'PUS  (foffuiTOf ),  the  Hyssop.  "  Consid- 
erable doubts,  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
"  wfaeUier  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  (he  same  as  the 
modem.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  bold  the  Origaman 
JEgyptiacum  as  being  the  imtumit  of  tbe  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  (Tordos,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  tbe  exception  of  Ban- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  offidnali*.  It  is  worthy  o{  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  «  the 
SoocMoc  as  given  by  Dloscorides.  This  appears  to 
nte  a  stroiu;  presnmptlon  of  their  identitr."*' 

•HYSTRIX  (Jifftptf),  tiie  Crested  Poreopine,  or 


Hyttrix  eriaUU,  I*.  The  bdief  entCrtaiDed  in  boU 
ancient  and  modem  tanesi  that  Uie  Porcopiiie  jam 
out  its  quills  when  irritated,  would  appear  to  be  la 
the  roost  part  founded  in  nustake  or  imi^auioi, 
The  tmth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  vbeo  frighiawi 
many  of  its  quills  drop  oat.  It  b  UDmnd  tok 
tbe  KtjimL  of  Scripture.* 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.   (Kid.  H*wi,  p.  489.) 

JA'NITOR.   ( Vid.  Jamua,  p.  527.) 

JANUA  (tfiSpo),  a  Door.  Besides  being  tyifxt 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  intennofi 
house,  which  were  properly  called  oitui,*  thii  Urn 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  ratianee  intoibt 
boiwe,  i.  e.,  the  front  or  street  door,  wbidi  vat  ibo 
called  oNttciim,*  and  in  Greek  Mpa 
av/Uoc,  or  aiT^a.*  The  houses  of  the  Roauns  cob- 
monly  had  a  back  door,  called  foilicm,  ytt^a.  (t 
vottieula,*  and  in  Greek  iroftaB^pa,  dim.  ini|)a%t». 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pteudotiyrm,  "the  bbe door,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  janaa,  the  front  iia  ;  iii. 
becaosB  it  irfteii  led  into  tbe  gaidn  of  tke  hme,' 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (xfrnva*). 

The  doorway,  when  onnplete,  eoMBtedortir 
indispensabie  parts ;  the  threshold  or>a;  tiKta- 
tel :  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  {linen,  ^X6c,  tHaf)  w«  tbe  (A^ 
ject  of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  wu  ibaoK 
anfortnnate  to  tread  on  it  with  tbe  left  £ml  On 
this  acconnt,  the  steps  leading  into  a  toapleint 
of  an  oneveD  nomber,  because  the  wor^ipper.  im 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  mnU  lin 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also  *  Oii^ 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  SI. 

The  lintel  {jvgumentitm,"  «««iiis«")  *>s » 
called  /trnen,"  and  mote  apedaieally  hmmmnt. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ull,  vtuoh  w  aM  i» 
men  infentm."  Being  designed  to  support  s  sspn 
incumbent  weight,  it  was  generally  a  •ingk  P^J 
eitberof  wood  orstone.  Hence  those  lintdsvW 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  uiijm 
ffreat  length.  In  large  and  splendid  e^ifi*:'* 
jambs  or  door-posts  (^osM*,  ffriAiw)  "we 
converge  towards  tbe  top,  accordiagtocertwuw 
which  are  given  by  Vitmvias."  latoW" 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  "'^^^^ 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  undenWod  m 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  816,  wtere  a 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  Tbs  P 
may  also  serve  to  show  yvbat  nieocritos  maw^ 
the  ludtoa  door-posts  (ffra^  ^"^i-  ' 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  ftshionaUe  to  m 
posts  with  tortoise-shell."  Although  the  janbji 
sometimes  neariy  twice  the  length  of  ^^^"t 
was  made  of  a  single  atone,  even  in  the  1>>^^ 
fices.   A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  br  m 
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height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  1 . 
decoratjoDS,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  pafi 
tions.  ^ 
The  door  in  the  ftont  of  a  temple,  m  it  waw 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worstippe" 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  <l'^"f 
and  to  observe  the  rites  peifonned  before  it-  a« 
tbe  wbtde        (tf  tbe  building  waa  oomnnfr  ■ 
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mittcd  tfanwgh  the  same  aperture.  These  circam- 
stincfs  are  illuatrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
ntt.  sbowiDg  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


bkm  (rom  a  bas-relief.'  The  term  antepagmenlurRy 
vb(di  hu  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
>^wA  to  the  lintel  as  welt  as  the  jambs  {artlepag- 
vKTtta  nftriiu*),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. This  is  oiearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
md  u  foDnd  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buiMiDgs  at  Pompeii  aod  other  places.  Id  some  of 
ilKse  baildiDgs,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
iMise  of  ibe  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  threah- 
nU  rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
lie  door,'  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
II  ereiy  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippiaa,  the  street-door^  were  not  permitted  to 
Mtwardly  at  Athens,*  and  hence  hAmvai 
nejiH  lo  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  inaird- 
or  iitXnvaaOat  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
'  luigJe  lattanoe  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
^  ouEwardly  at  Rome ;  an  exception  was  made 
a  i  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.* 
The  Imtd  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
ind  ipleodid  baildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
Kmoaated  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
^  1  cor^iice  only.  As  Uiis  is  not  shown  in  the  baa- 
i^ief  ibove  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
dT  tiie  Temple  of  Hercales  at  Cora,  is  here 
Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Uio  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
's! cwnice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
vWh  reaches  to  a  level  with  the' bottom  of  the 
The  top  of  the  cornice  {corona  tuvma*)  co- 
"Kiiled  in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
''^'iraBs  of  the  prooaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
'^tuperstructare,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
ajamDs  and  the  Ahtm.  This  superstniction 
^  'l*  k^frrtJofrum  of  Vitravius,^  and  of  the  Greek 
"*aects  whmn  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
"Ml  DDe  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
""we  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
*■  KnervB  Pollas  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
a<-H  to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
°  >lx  Qgia  ei^lection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
here  dethieated  is  called  owf  rt>  imefSupt^. 
Oiier  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruviua,'  are 


I  .Hot  ll«t.,T.,  iU.,  Trti.  ».)— 9.  (VitniT.,  fv.,  8, 1.)— 3. 
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poTotit  and  aneon,  literally  a  "  side-ear"  and  "  an 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trasses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  tonic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,'  Hesiod,*  and  He- 
rodotus* use  the  term  iwepSvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
virrfiBvptov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthynim  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented, or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  /oris  or  vaha,  and  in 
Greek  o-avic,  itJitaiat,  or  ■Hptrpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  pinral,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doora  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foria  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  font  crejniit, 
which  occurs  repeat^lly  in  Plaatus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  ( fore*  eubieuli  f  aav(- 
6tf  ev  ipapviat  ;*  wuXai  SiirXat^y  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  doa- 
ble, so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (duplicea 
camplicabileaque*).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cihdo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  all 
of  marble  or  of  bronze  ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  perish- 
ed. The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii*  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  tncloding  the  pivots,  which 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  of 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  S  feet  9  inches 
wide,  4i  inches  thick.  It  is  cnt  in  front  to  resem- 
ble panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  was 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  The 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (see  p. 
467)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stane  doora, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 
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fn  groorea  Doras  of  bronxe  are  (rften  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.'  The  doora  or  a  wipposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  atill  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  ChriatiaD  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldaoi^  baa  represeotad  them  aa  fUIing  up 
the  lower  pan  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
n,  as  abown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
flrom  him.  llie  four  paneb  are  surrounded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  sirtiilar  to  those  which  are 
deacribed  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
iirtiich  *VTed  both  to  Btrengthen  and' to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  soroeiimea 
overlaid  with  gold,  aa  in  the  Temple  of  Soloown  at 
Jerusalem  ;*  at  other  times  ihejr  were  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  earring.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero*  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanahip  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivoiy. 
"It  is  incredible,"  aays  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descrijAive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Oorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tioD  to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  >t  the  baae  of  the  aalepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa.*  In 
the  Ancied  palace  of  Alcinoua,^  thedoor-oase,  which 
waa  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding-doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
ud  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
|ile.  As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  qutestor  Sp. 
CarvQius  reproved  Camillua  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  (arata  otlia*). 

A  lattice-woil:  is  to  he  observed  above  the  bronze 
doon  in  the  last  woodout,  Mr.  Dooaldaoa  having 
introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  auRome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  Vitravius'  calls  it  the  hypa^rum,  and 
his  language  implies  that  it  was  commonly  nsed  in 
temples. 

The  ftdding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  au  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  laatenings  of  the  door  {eUuutra  ;'*  od'cct)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  [fetndtui  uuv6ttXof,  xaro- 
KketSpov,  Alt,  xA^dpov")  placea  at  the  base  of 
each  forit,  so  as*  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  (irvf/i^y'*).  The 
Pompeian  dorawaya  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  boUs  of  the  two  fores;"  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "  the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door.'* 

The  annexed  woodcut  ahows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  waa  farther 
■wared  by  meana  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (mts,  rtfogiUay  fiox^)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Henoe  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(rM>  fu^XHv  wapdfeptiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 

I.  (Hwod^  i.,  178.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrar.,  7.)— a.  (CoUMtion 
tl  DoorwAr*  AMimt  Buildiac*,  London,  1SS9,  td.  11.)— 
t.  <1  Xiao,  n.  »-«».)— 1.  (Ond,Met.,  tui_70S.— Vii,,,  0««», 
iii.,  liL,iEB.,  Ti.,  »-5S.)-5.  (Vw-  U.,  iT.,S6.)— «.  (Cic, 
ftn.,  II.,  i.,  ».)— 7.  (Od.,  Tii.,  8>-W.)-4.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (it., 
i,  1.)— 10.  (Orid,  Amor.,  L,  ri.,  17.)— 11.  (Sqpk,  (Ed.  T.r., 
IMS,  1967,  Im.)  —  It.  (Soph.,  (Ed..  Trr.,  1^.)  — 13.  (0^0, 
PomiwiHiA,  ad  Mr.,  U  p.  197.)— 14.  (PUat.,  AttL,  I.,  iL,  38.— 
Con:.,  I.,  ii-i  0&-70.— Soiih.,  11.  oo.— Cillim.  in  ApolL,  •.}— 10. 
(Hunt,  K-iinea  de  PtMnpii,  t.  i.,  putM.  I,  pL  viL}— IB^  C^Nttu, 
•.  *.  AdMwn^-Ond,  Am., L, ^M-W.) 
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(raerart).*  Even  dumber  doors  were  seeoted  a 
the  same  manner*  (eubuMli  obteratiM  for^u^  ;  lai  ' 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  emplojeii  u 
a  farther  security,  m  addition  to  the  two  bote  (i^- 
8pa  avuirtpaivcvrec  ftoxJiotf*).  To  fasten  the  door 
with  the  Mt  was  jamui  faiuium  Mm,  with  tke 
bu  jamam  obtertra*  At  Athensa  jealouli«diiid 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  dowof  ibe 
women's  apaitment.*  The  door  at  a  bedcbmbR 
waa  sometimes  eoveied  with  a  ooitin.  (FW.  Ti- 

LtTM.) 

In  the  Odyssey,'  we  find  mention  (rfi  cootrinnce 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  ooisiile. 
whidi  consiated  in  a  Imthem  thong  (i^)  moti 
through  a  htHe  in  the  door,  and  bj  means  of  akx^ 
ring,  or  hook  (xXetf,  jtA^),  which  was  the  ongii 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  boh  w  u  u 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  br^^ 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transTonDed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Hercnlaneopi  and  Pom- 
peii (vtd.  Clatis),  and  those  attached  lo  liniB.' 
prove  tfiat  among  the  ptdi^ed  Greeks  and  Roouu 
the  art  of  the  locksmiUi  (KXttdoiroidi)  ai^mncbed 
very  aeariy  to  its  present  state.* 

The  docn*  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  whicfa  was  \^ 
to  ahut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  bemari? 
Herodotns'*  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  lAo,  biriti 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  ca 
the  doon  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gik  and  verj  band- 
some,  vras  alto  called,  on  account  of  its  form  if- 
KOf  and  Kopovn,  i.  e.,  a  *'  cirole"  or  " crown 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  vs 
called  ^HT/w.^*  The  term  (copof,  "  a  crow,""  1^ 
ahly  denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  aiv! 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  sfaovi 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  ctdlectioB 
at  I^airies.  That  with  a  lion*8  head  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  ia 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blondell,  near  liiverporf-  Tta 
third  figure  Is  frtmi  the  Neapolitan  MuseuD- 

Before  the  door  of  a  pdaee,  or  (rf  any  prini« 

1.  (TlwaffaMt.,  Cter.,  1&— FlstsnA,  Mn^  r 
8t^>b^PlMtn  CiM^  uL,  l8.-Ond,  MM-  (Bd» 
dor.,  Ti.,  p.  981,  mL  OBOUk)— 1.  (Apvl.,  Hot.,  U.)—!- 
OreA.,  1M0,  ISM.— Id.,  Ipk.  An!.,  SIS.— Id.,  AmtroB.,  W > 
a.  (T«r.,  £■>.,  lii.,  S,  W^M.  ib.,  tr.,  6,  SS^Id.,  Batnt.,  lu.  1 
S7.>— fl.  (AtiM4^,  TbMM.,  499.  —  HwumI.,  p.  ISt,*^ "'t 
—7.  (i.,4tt;  iT.,8W!  r»i.,«,«-«).>-8.  (Oori«i,  D«»jl"C^ 
49,909-909.)  — fl,  (AchilL,  T«t.,  ii.,  WJ  — 10.  (ti,  91.) -1" 

S"  oiB.,  Od.,  i.,  441.- W.  ib.,  TtL,  «.)— IX  (HotoctK-  «.'  - 
a.,  lUlM.,  vL,  4, «  90.)— It.  (BnMk.AML,liii,inj 
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towof  *  aqwrioc  dMcriptim,  there  was  a  paasage 
lading  to  (he  door  from  the  public  road,  wtuch  was 
uUed  wriilNAta*  and  Kf)6$vpw.'  It  was  provided 
vtth  Kats.*  It  was  aometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
(mt  Ciiui),  irtiieh  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
ifid  KRD^ea  adorned  with  scu^ores.*  Hera 
petsoas  waited  who  came  in  the  momine  to  pay 
tkeirreapectsto  the  occDpier  ofthe  house.'  lathe 
iBtdmlB  was  traced  the  domestic  altar.  (Fid.  Aa^, 
f  7S.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  latuel  in  the 
nme  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
ApoUo and  statues  of  Mercury  were  stiU  mora 
frequeat,'  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  or 
Kiiiog  a  tbieT  to  catch  a  thief  * 

Tii£  DoHuu  oflered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
Kt  only  from  the  Anta,  but  likewise  from  the 
^oor-poeta  and  liiUels  of  their  temfdes,'"  aa  well  as 
of  peaces,  which  id  ancient  Umea  partook  of  the 
nnctit;  of  temides."  Victon  in  the  games  sua* 
pended  their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple.'*  In 
Die  atumer,  pereons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  iheir  own  doors  the  spoils  which  th^  had  taken 
ifl  banJe."  Stags'  horns  and  hoars'  tusks  were,  on 
tke«me{nnciple,  used  to  decorate  the  doonof  the 
MBplet  of  Diuui,  and  of  the  private  indlvidnala 
«lu  bad  tikea  these  animals  in  the  ohase.  Owls 
and  oAer  noctnroal  birda  were  natled  open  the 
doon  as  in  Doodem  times.'*  Also  gariands  and 
vreaihs  <tf  flowers  were  snspended  over  the  doors 
of  tempies,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ti^umiites  or  the  expression  of  public  thankaglving. 
tieing  eon^osed  in  each  ease  of  productions  suited 
tu  the  pvticabtr  ditinity  whom  tbey  were  intended 
to  baaimr.  In  this  manner  the  corona  ficea  was 
OHpeoded  in  bonoaT  of  Ceres.'*  Bay  was  so 
luedi&ukenof  victory,  especially  at  Rome,'*  where 
it  sometimes  over^iadowed  the  Coboh a  Civioa  on 
itie  doonof  the  imperial  palace'*  (Umreatit  foribtu^*). 
Tlie  doon  of  private  booses  were  ornamented  in  a 
Boibrway,  and  with  diffhrent  plants,  according  to 
tlie  ocotnon.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
oaniage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
lb dooroTtbe bridegroom."  Catullus,  in  describing 
ID  iniai^uiy  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
tnicbes  of  trees.**  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
uaooBced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,*'  and  a  death 
*3s  rndteated  by  cypresses,  pn^bly  in  pots,  placed 
u  the  TestibolBDo.**  In  addition  to  trees,  brandies, 
^■ands,  and  wreaths  of  dowers,  the  Romans  some- 
Unei  displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
itf  ibir  booses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
todeiad  joy.**  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
Boowtimea  performed  in  the  vestibuhuu, 
5'Pseiallr  onooeasious  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
Neoar  to  ths  master  of  Uie  house  or  to  one  of  his 

It  WIS  coosideTed  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
^  giving  notice  to  its  ininatee.  This  notice  the 
^lU&a  gave  by  shouting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
^  DUioos  by  naiog  the  knocker  already  descri- 


l  ^  Ori...  «*.,  7.-^l>irt.,  Mom.,  in.,  iL,  IH— OeU.. 
(mm.,vi^7.9^Od.,x«ii.,ltM0&— Herad.,ui., 
^Itt  j-l  (Hmd.,  Ti.,  S9.>-4.  {Snriu  in  Virg.,  JBa,.,  ii., 
(Viij.,  Ma.,  ni.,  ISI.^ot.,         ia«.)-8.  (GaU., 
'  W.  (AtiMapti^  Tima^  489.— Plaot.,  Mere.,  ir.,  1,  11, 
1-1  (TkKTd^  vL,  17.)  — 9.  (ScboL  td  AnMoiih.,  Pint., 
illi.,-19.  (Viij,  Ma^  iii.,«7.-Id.  ib.,  t.,  3M.— Orid,  Tiiit., 
IE.  «._Hor.,  Cm*.,  IV.,  it.,  8.— M..  Enirt.,  I.,  i.,  5.— Id. 
f  .l-nai,aa^Pw».,  S«t,ifi.,  45.— PliiL.H.  y.,ixiw.,  4.)— 
'>  '•■T.i  A.,  iL,  OOB.-^.  ib.,  Tii.,  188.)— 11  (Pind.,  Nwi., 
(FmIw,!.  V.  BMigwm^Pliii.,  H.  N_  xxx>.,  1) 
-"■JMti^  Da  Re  Rwt-  i.,  35.)— 15.  (l^b-  1-  i.,  «.— Sm 
l^'irr..  CiH«,  n-iB.)— 1«.  (Ovid,  Mat.,  1.,  SbS.)- 17.  (Orid, 
n^,at.l,]M».-^ltenH.N,xr.,M.)— 1&  (in.,  Coud. 
I'l^.U^TaL  Max^ii-&  7.)— 1«.  (Jbt.,       7»,  «8.— 
Dc  Napt.  HoH.  atHH.,  M8.}-90.  (EpithaL  PaL  at 
^  rs~m.}~*l.  (Jov-  te.,  84.)-«L  (FliiL,  H.  N.,  zri.. 


bed,  but  more  oommonly  by  rapplD;  with  the  knnck- 
les  or  with  a  stick  (upo^tv,  x^frreu''}.  In  the  hou- 
ses of  the  rich,  a  pmter  {janitor^  ctutot,  ^vpupit) 
was  always  in  attendance  to  t^n  the  door.*  Ha 
was  commonly  a  eaauch  or  a  slave,"  end  was  chain* 
ed  to  bis  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance,  a  dog  was  unfversally  kept  near  it,  beinff 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  re^ 
erence  te  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Cawm, 
eiXi^<tv  Tvv  leha,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  in  **  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  is  ae* 
companied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.'  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  honae  immediately 
behind  th^  door  i&vpAi^),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
(rf*  apartment;  it  oorreqionded  to  Ae  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  doae 
to  the  front  door,  tbere  was  in  many  houftea  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  {cello,  or  cellula  jamtori*,*  ^oo- 
pelov'*). 

•lASIO'NE  {Umuvn),  a  iriant,  which  Csealpinos 
and  Baiihin  snaiast  is  die  Aquilegia  or  Colnnuhie. 
Stackhonse  oo^ectmes  that  it  may  be  the  Convef- 
vuiuf  tepium,  l»t  Adams  doubts  the  authoriQr  oa 
which  he  founds  this  opinion." 

•lASPACHA'TES  (liKnro;r«"?f),  the  Jasper-aff- 
ate  of  modem  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jaa- 
per  is  associated  with  agate.   (Vid.  Aohatbs.)'* 

*IASPIS  (IcKnr^),  Jasper,  the  laapit  of  Werner, 
QiuTix  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jawr  of  Jameson, 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  ottea  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  obserres  Dr.  Moore, "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  latpu  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  iaqier 
are  closely  eonneeted,  and  pass  into  eadi  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  wen  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  andents,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  iqqidied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  compr^ended  under  a  siu^e  name."  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  a  semi<peUucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  textnre 
with  the  agates,  bat  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
paranoy.  Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot< 
t^  or  clouded  with  several  others,  aa  yellow,  bhie, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  HeUotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  liule,  if  at  all, 
diflbrent  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."" 

lATRALIPTA,  lATHALIPTES,  or  lATROA- 
LIPTES  ('Iarf>a^iirrvf ),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particuhir  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  latraliptiet. 
T^e  name  is  compounded  of  larp£f  and  iXtlfo,  and 
signifies  literally-  a  ^hdan  tkat  atru  Sy  Monihiw. 
According  to  Pliny,**  they  were  at  first  only  tSn 
slaves  of  physiciana,  but  aftervrard  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliptn.   (Fid.  Aurr^a.)  The  wordt 


1.  (Beekar,  OiuiUac,  r.  i.,  p.  n^-IM.- Fhlo,  Pntaa.,  ^  ISIj . 
ISS,  ad.  Bakkar.>-ir(TitniC  I.,  L,  SS.)-S.  (Pbooj.  c.}— li. 
(0<rid,ijM>r.,i.,a.--8tMtaau,lJ*  ClH.Sbat.,  S.)— A.  {Thaoorit.^. 
XT.,  41.— AjMrtlod.,  as.  Atbaa^  4.— Ariatoirfi.,  Them.,  491. — 
Id.,  Ljuat.,  1SI7.— Tilndl.,  IL,  iv.,  8S-M.}— fl.  (Gell-a  Fom- 
U  lar.,  i™  p.  14*,  145.>— 7.  (PUto,  Chann.,  p.  M,  ed.  HeiBdoir.f 
(Soph.,  CEd.  TjT.,  1849.— Id.,  Blactr.,  398.>-0.  (SuetMi, 
Titan.,  IbT— Tairo,  Da  Re  Kut.,  i.,  IS.)— 10.  (PoUnx,  Obom.,  . 
L,77.>-1I.  {Tbaaiduwrt.,  H.  P  ,  i.,  11.— Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.  19.— Ad-- 
ant,  kpptai.,  a.  v.)— IS.  (Hoon'a  Ane.  Miaenl.,  p.  178.) — U.. 
lUoanfu  Am.  Hisinl.,  p.  I«^  ^^U.  (H.  H.,  nix.,  t.\ 
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in  Paaloa  .£giiieta,*  Cdsos,'  and  other  med- 
ioat  writers. 

lATRALIPTICE  CiarpaXttimKn)  was  that  part 
of  Uic  art  and  science  uf  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preaervation  or  reatoration  of  healih  bj 
gjrmnaatica  an4  diflteent  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
iiKduding  unctions  and  friciiona.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny.'.firtt  practised  by  Prodtciu.  {Vid.  Gru- 
MAiiVM,  p.  484.) 

lATROS.    (Kfi  MiDicBB.) 

lATKOSOPHlSTA  {'larpoaofuTrvf),  an  ancient 
niedic4  title,  ai^ifyiog  apparently  (according  to  Da 
Cange*)  one  who  boUi  ttught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinctioa  between  ii6amaXiK^  and  Ipyan^,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
pracUce.*  Eanapius  Sardianus*  calls  them  k^oK^ 
ftivovc  Xrynv  re  xal  woielv  iaTptx^u.  The  word  is 
somewhat  rarred  in  difTerent  authors.  Socratea^ 
caUs  Adaoiantioe  UnftK&v  7^6-^  eo^un^^.  Stepua- 
ntw  ByuMious^  mentiooa  rwv  iarp&v  ao^iarnc. 
CaiUsthenes  (qaoted  in  Du  Cange),  iarpdf  ffo^tor^f : 
aod.Theophanes'  ao^tar^f  t^c  lai^uc^c  tiriaTttuiic- 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,'*  Cassius,  the  author  of  "  Qusstiones 
Medica  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

'IBE'HIS  {i%K'f),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Ltpidium  Iberia.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Iberia  is  most  prob^ly  spurious." 

*IBIS  Oii{),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  hdd  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  ^>ecie8  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
Todotns  and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  sajn  Adams,  *'  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy-bird  and  of  the  Ibia 
religioaa,  be  found  ^em  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
4tJua  JElhi^iaiaothAibam.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
rodotus would  appear  to  be  the  storii."^'  The  Ibia 
is  as  large  as  a  hen.  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-corerts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  ^us 
cover  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
ieet  are  Hack,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  iu  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Brace's  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  yrhieh  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
80  vraerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  deaUi.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  BuSbn  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
toMalua ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh'a  chicken ;  Saekamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Perenoptemt,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
In  Lower  .Ethiopia  a  bird  whi(di  is  there  nmned 
Ahoii-haimia  (Father  JohnX  and,  cn  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  rect^nised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Mm- 
gd  or  AboH-menffel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  H. 
Cnvter,  by  an  exan^ation  of  mnmmies  bniiij^t 
from  Egypt  by  Colond  GrcAert  and  H.  Qeoflfhiy, 
and  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savjgny,  who  also 
foand  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvjer*a  monoir  on  the  wibjeet  was  first  inserted 
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In  the  Annals  of  the  French  Hnseam ;  tnd  in  tbe 

'  Ossemens  Fosstles,*  M.  Savigny  has  puUishnt  a 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  thesame  bitil. 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mumm;  of  an  Itm 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  and  scales  uf 
serpents,  concluded  that  theaa  birds  is  realitj  fti 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  mm 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  sudt  individn^ofUie 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  la's  cootrarj 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  aobsuntiz- 
ted  by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  ihe 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  fiuther  comriwiaied 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  EgypUm  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fiictBUMtpir 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  Isolud  oae, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  speeilj  Ik 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  vhicli  be 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  u 
Hprodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  \om- 
babn  an  Ibis,  tliey  removed  the  intestines,  viiick 
were  reputed  to  be  excesaivdy  king ;  gecond^iikn 
he  has  tamuelf  found  m  the  interior  (rf*  one  of  tlieae 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  hot 
a  multitude  of  the  huree  or  nymphs  of  iasam  of 
different  species ;  thirdly,  that,  moreoTer,  eetuia 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  amonKlbeta^rtd 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpenlsiiai^ 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes ;  fiwrtlil'. 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  tiie  Ibis,  which  vnt 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  jdainsof  Saeian, 
contained,  under  a  general  env^pe,  aggnptiiM 
of  different  animals,  whose  ddnis  sloiw  were  de- 
lected. We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  renaiosot 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cavier  weie  not  yei  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  ease  naiff 
the  supposition  that  they  bad  not  even  been  iauo- 
duced  into  the  ahmentanr  canal 

"When  we  eonuder  the  assertions  of HerodDtn 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egrpt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  teff  an- 
tipathy  for  these  reptiles,  whidi  they  were  sm  w 
combat  and  destroy;  buttheiroiganixationseaBsM 
little  calculated  to  aiaUe  them  to  sooceed  ia  enier- 
prists  of  this  kind.   Besides,  Um  animakwfaKhin 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pemicioos  species,  do  so,  not  fr«j 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  tg  surt 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasare  which  ilif? 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  iit^ 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  fiwd  ''"'^^ 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth, 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  snii** 
themselves.    If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  ihf  Mi* 
ural  aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  o(  preventins 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  lhe«  wra 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  Uie  year,  ^ 
ter  wodd  ratho-  mow  them  into  the  |dace3DfiK>r 
retreat.   If  we  add  to  these  oonndeiaUoosfe  w- 
ollection  that  sandy  countries  are  thesnitawr^ 
itata  of  serpents,  while  humid  situations  are  »> 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  freih  canse  w  r^. 
ject  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabukws.  lt«^| 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any 
gne  of  confidence  by  his  oountiTmeD, 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  laBsed  overioiueMeua 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  tiie  aeipent,  and  ibeir  soh 
posed  combats.   If  Herodotu^  who  tells  as  ttat  bh 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  anfl  ^ 
the  place  where  the  mountains  qwn  w 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible 
her  of  accumulated  bones,  and  instanoes  tb^  I 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed    the  Iws.  * 
they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Egyp'-  " 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  s  u 
which  could  not  have  originated  from  tVf 
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cnse.  These  immense  debris  of  fiahea  and  other 
ToK^ted  animala,  vhicfa  in  the  course  of  time 
hiTe  bees  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
«anl  aband(»ed  by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  ad- 
ail  of  iQcb  an  explieatioD  of  their  origin,  which  is 
ffliljliidicrous,and.coald  only  have  been  adopted 
bj  Ibis  aathor  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
oedulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
idv  report.  Such  maases,  raoreorer,  would  not 
hate  ben  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
kid  the;  conuated  merely  of  the  small  booea  of 
reptiles,  iocapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
■tucks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibia. 

"We  nnut,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destnictioB  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
(be  Km  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
ereo  into  Oeir  temples,  and  prohibited  the  kUling 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  conntry  where  the 
pet^,  TCiy  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  sn- 
perstittous  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
bare  twen  imapaed  to  express  with  energy  the 
happf  jofloeDeea  of  that  phentHnenon  which  every 
JOT  ittnds  the  Una  into  Egypt,  and  rataina  it 
tbere.  Its  oooatant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
iBuidaiiim  wUeh  annually  trinmphs  over  all  the 
mreei  of  deeay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
■mL  mut  have  ai^ieared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
■  the  bead  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 

a  tirely  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  than  to  suppose  aapematnral  and  secret  re- 
btkm  between  the  moveroants  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Bojmim  vS  these  int^toaive  birds,  and  to  consider 
Vae  iMto  as  the  canae  of  efl^ts  exclusively  owing 
10  the  OTwflow  of  the  river."*  "The  Ibis  was 
Mcred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabnlously  reported  to- 
bare  eloded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  udder  the  fonn 
rflbts  bird.  It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  ^Tpt;  and  at  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  'Dioth,  it 
*u  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
Ueoi  (tf  the  deity  of  the  j^ace.  Its  Egyptian  name 
*»3  Hip,  from  which  ChampoUion  supposes  the 
Wa  of  Jfiba  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  if«.B-Aip  OT^n^kip,  'the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
&!di  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  bis,  thtt  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
Tohiiuarily,  sabjeeted  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
inth.  Sa  pure,  in  foot,  did  they  consider  it,  that 

iRtests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
Cnnnanoe  of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 

aeed  in  their  purifications  from  some  i^ace 
*1irrp  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink ;  it  being 
Dbserred  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goea  near  any 
■ovholesomB  and  corrupted  water.  Plntarch  and 
pretend,  that  the  use  whidti  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bin  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
■unlical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 

and  the  nXvZt^iiv^  iavr^  is  8  mistake. 
Th?  Torm  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
P«i!ion,  with  its  bead  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
nammmied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
tntaa  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  vhen 
pnei  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
ffl«|Qdatetal  triangle;  and  numerous  fhnt^fid  pe- 
fc'iariiies  were  cUscovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
ofTboth"* 

'ICHNEUMON  (Ix^eAfuiv),  a  well-knowQ  quad- 
nocd  of  the  Weasel  kind,  Uie  Vvmra  lekiuumm  of 
utnnlists.  It  has  been  long  fhmona  in  Egypt, 
*tere  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  If, 
m  ttie  mythtriogical  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
iHn*,"  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "  the  various 
hetngs  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
»er«  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
tWQt  of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 

I.  tGifCtb't  C«Ticr,  toI.  lui^  p.  91S,  Ac)-%.  (WiUOuoB't 
Hvn  aad  Cmmm,  VOL     M  MilM,  ^  U7,  dkc) 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  th^  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  nnqoestionably  posaeaaed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar peoide.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidi!;  in  hot  and 
humid  dimatea.  The  lebneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obvioosly  destined  by  its  pecnltar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not' 
that  it  dares  to  attack' crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  liaard  tribe,  l^^  Open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
develoiHoent.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eg^  that  the* ' 
Ichnenmon  ledncea  the  number  of  theae  inloleraUe 
pesta.  The  Ichnenmon,  tnm  its  4iminutiTO  sixe 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  adftnal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  1^  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  Uiedose  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  Us  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  readi  yrhiet  is  too  feeble  to  o&Bc  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouUi  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  atti^ks  it  when 
awake.  This  ia  either  a  Able  which  never  bad 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  oar  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  brown, 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichnen- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  leiigth, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itaelf  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches."* 
.The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  tbe 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
nome  of  Heradeopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continne,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  bi  question ;  "  and  tt  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modem,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  then*  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  fin-  the  oat.  Herodotos  says 
little  respecting  the  lehneumon,  except  that  tt  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  tbe  domes- 
tic animals.  But  .£lian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  tiiat  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  .lElian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  ^Ibet  of  ita  poisonous  Ute.  .£)iaii 
says  it  oovered  Itaeif  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  ftngs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  ndled  itself  in  the  ssnd.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thns  commenced  . 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  deaUi  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  tiie  efforts  of  the  asp  were  unavailable  against  ita 
1.  tannh<k  C«Tiar,  vd.  U.,  ^  30^ 
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wtifieial  coat  of  nuQ,  and  tbe  IcbnenmoB.attiekinf 

it  QD  a  sodden,  seiied  it  by  the  throat,  aad  inunedi- 
ttelr  killed  it.  Urns  much  for  tbe  ancient  story. 
Modern  ezperienoe,  on  the  other  band,  proree  that, 
without  having  reoourse  to  a  ooiraBs  of  mad,  the 
IduteoBon  feariaasly  attacka  snakes,  aad,  the  ibo- 
ment  it  perosiTea  them  raise  their  head  (torn  tbe 
ground,  it  seiMS  Uiein  tt  tbe  badi  of  tbe  neck,  and 
with  a  sin^  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it."* 

*iCTIS  (iKrtf).  <mMowiL4.) 

IDUS.   iVid.  Calbndab,  Rohan.) 

IGNOMI'NIA.   (Vid.  Inpaxu.) 

IMPERA'TOa.   (m  iMfviiuM.) 

nCPE'RIUH.  G^us,*  when  making  a  dirisloa 
af  jodtcia  into  those  qov  legitimo  jure  consistunt 
and  those  qua  imperio  continentur,  observe*  that 
the  latter  are  ao  called  because  they  coatinoe  in 
force  during  .the  impeftum  of  bim  who  has  granted 
tiiem.  This  diTision  of  iudioia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  whiui  a  judicium  must  be  proee- 
ooted,  and  to  tbe  jurisdictio  of  bim  who  bad  granted 
them.  Legitiraa  jodicia  were  those  which  wero 
prosecnted  in  Rome  or  within  tbe  first  nuliarium, 
between  Roman  citinns,  and  before  a  sinj^  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaris,  soch  judicia  expired  un- 
leas  tbey  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
iBooths.  All  other  jodicia  were  ssid  imperio  con- 
tioeii,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  reoupertfores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
eitlier  the  jodex  or  one  of  the  litigant  aaities  was  a 
IwregiiDiis,  or  when  cmdneted  b^rond  the  first  mil- 
isriam  eitber  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
oia  qua  imperio  continebantor,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  loUows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
lege,  that  is,  a  jodiciom  founded  upon  a  particular 
Itif  and  a  judicium  legitimam ;  for  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  exam^e,  tbe  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  eontineri,  that  ia,  the  imperium  of 
the  prvsea  or  proconsul  who  gave  tbe  judicium. 
The  same  was  tbe  case  if  a  man  aued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  tbe  jqdieium  was  before  rocoperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregiinos  concerned.  If  a  man  aiied 
under  tbe  pnetor's  edict,  and,  ooosemently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  jodtcium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  Tbe  judicia  l^tima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;■  but  H  may,  perhaps,  be 
doiUited  if  he  uses  the  term  in  tiw  sense  in  which 
Gahia  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  tiie  time  of 
Gatus,  so  long  as  a  man  bad  jmisdicti(^  so  long  was 
be  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  memm  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  menun  imperium  is  to  have  "gladH  poieatatem 
ad  tnimadMrtendum  in  fmeinorotea  komituM,^*  ttiat 
is,  "snxliHa  imftrimm  em  9tum  jmritdietio  imett.'* 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  moident  to  jurisdictio ;  bat  tbe  meram  or  pore 
imperium  was  eooferrad  by  a  lex.*  The  miittiifn 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neoea- 
Buy  for  giving  eflfect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
night,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
bat  there  eooU  be  no  joriadietio  without  imperium. 

Imperium  is  drtned  tf  Cieero*  to  be  that  "  tint 
f«0  ret  militmrit  srfsiiiiiirrari,  Untri  extreibu,  htUum 
gtri  man  ftlett."  As  opposed  to  potestas,  it  is 
tbe  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  aK>ointed  to  ooounand  an 
mnay.  Tbe  dusses  Consularis  Potestas  and  Oon- 
sulare  In^enom  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
expraaaino  Tnbonitia  Potestas  only  could  be 
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ioaed,  81  the  tribonl  sever  reeeiTadtketiniieika.' 
In  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  t,  imperiiun  is  mfnftit]  qnI 
A  eonsol  eould  not  act  as  cmnmandar  as  mf 
ittttiitgere  rem  miliimrem)  unless  he  were  enqwiniRd 
by  a  fex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  bj  liTf*  tbos: 
"  Comitia  curitta  ram  wuUtartm  ctntiimt.'"  Tboogk 
ooosuls  were  dected  at  other  oomitia,  the  ocamii 
curiata  only  could  give  than  imperinm.'  TUi 
was  in  eonfonnity  with  tbe  ancient  contit&tkiB, 
according  to  which  an  imperinm  was  coofened  do 
the  kings  after  they  bad  been  electa!:  "On  the 
death  of  King  PompUius,  the  papains  in  tbe  cmitii 
curiata  elected  TuUos  Hostflius  king,  upon  tbe  m- 
gation  ijf  an  intnrex ;  and  the  king,  fiiUoiniig  tl» 
exaniple  of  Pompiliua,  to(A  tbe  voles  of  the  popaiat 
according  to  their  curia  on  the  qnestioD  of  hit  iai- 
perinm."*  Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  HaTcjDB,*tkt 
successor  of  Tullua,  after  their  sppoiiiUiKa  h 
reges,  sra  severally  said  "  De  Imftrio  mu  kgim 
curMtem  tuUtte."  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kin^y  pmod  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  ilie  iofems^ 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Cariata. 

Hm  imperiom  of  the  kings  is  not  defined bfCi- 
eero.  It  is  dedared  modem  wiiien  to  bin 
been  the  military  and  the  judiiaa]  powa,  but  these 
writers  have  nM  ex[dained  whatthejprectsdjDeu 
by  tbe  term  "judicial  power."  It  maj  be  mjee- 
tared  that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  bj  the 
jurists,  waa  in  aooordanoe  with  the  prsctiee  «ribi 
rqnUioan  period:  there  was  doikigthe  nfottm 
praiod  an  imperitUD  witf^in  the  waUs  wbidi  «m  » 
cident  to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  withooi  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  trralexCnriata.  Then 
are  bo  traoea  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  p«it^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  receired  tbe  iope- 
rium  in  ita  full  inqtwt,  and  that  iu  sepsiaiios  m 
two  parts  bdonga  la  the  repaUieaB  peiiol  Ha 
imperium,  vrtiidi  was  eooferrad  by  a  mx  lodetibe 
RepuUio,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terma  n  v\iA 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage:  it  could  sot  be  , 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  soms- 
limA  specially  conferred  on  an  individsal  foi  tbe 
day  of  hia  tnua4ih  within  the  ei^,  aad,Btle>ita 
oooe  eases,  bf  a  pleUsoitam.' 

The  imperium  waa  as  necessary  for  die  foremr 

of  a  provioee  as  for  a  general  who  dki^ 
manded  the  armies  of  the  Repufatie,asbeoeQldB)t, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  {rem  m^iurm 
attinghrty  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  atriet  pnc- 
tioe  of  Uie  Roman  conatitutioa,  militaij  ooHnud 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  Bot  iacideittn 
any  ^ce,  and  ought  be  held  witfaoot  ai]r<ilher» 
fice  than  that  of  impnator.  It  appears  that  in  tbe 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  oecos- 
ty  of  tbe  lex  in  some  cases,  which  ma7  have  gn^ 
lully  arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civj 
wan,  and  from  the  gradual  deonr  of  the  old  iutitB- 
tiooa.  CicerOriDapaaaagewhidtbootverrckii,' 
nSm  to  a  Comdia  lex,  aocording  to  whielLaniD- 
dividual  who  bad  received  a  prDTiaoB  ex  mHu 
coasulto  thereby  acquired  the  impertant  withntf 
the  fimnality  (rf*  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  (hvtims)  of  the  RepnUie  ■PP^ 
to  have  beion  (1),b  power  which  was  only  sHeiK^ 
oat  of  the  city ;  (%),  a  power  which  was 
cmferred  by  a  Ira  Curiata,  and  was  not  oeideA 
to  any  office ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  »  Die- 
tary qiteratioa  coiold  be  oonsidered  as  done  in  Lbe 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  stala  Of  tbis.a  no- 
taMe  example  is  recorded  in  Xivy,*  where  tbe  sea- 
ate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  oonunander  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  tbe  imperium  io  dtie  fonD- 

In  respect  of  bis  imperium,  be  who  received  it 
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«H  t^M  baptnitor :  he  might  be  ft  omMol  or  a 

proconaoL  It  waa  an  ancient  fvactioe,  otwerrm 
Ttdtus,'  for  the  ooWiers  or  a  victoiiouB  genaral  to 
aiQte  him  the  title  of  imperator  Uit  in  the 
iHUiKe  leterred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Empeiw  Tibe- 
liu  illowed  tbe  tolcUerB  to  confer  ibe  title  oo  an 
B^fidaal  who  had  it  BOC  afaeadjr;  while  tinder  Um 
]tepablie,tte  title,  as  a  matter  of  oooree,  was  given 
wiib  the  iaqieiiiiA ;  and  vmj  general  vha  rs- 
ceirad  iliB  inperiaiii  ms  entitled  to  the  name  (tf 
inpeiiUff.  After  a  iktarf  it  was  nsual  for  the  st^ 
iea  tD  salute  Uieir  oommander  as  imperator ;  but 
thii  nkitiUoa  neMw  gare  nor  confinned  Uie  title. 
I'adK  tbs  Rqwblie^  obseme  Tacitua,  there  were 
imni  impei^oras  at  a  time :  Aogustus  graated 
Ibe  tide  to  tome ;  bnt  Uie  last  iDBtance,  he  adds, 
of  Ibe  title  being  couferred  was  in  the  case  of  Bl»> 
su,  mder  HberiuB.  There  were,  however,  later 
instaiices.  The  aBsnmpttoa  of  'the  prwnomen  of 
inpaauw  bj  JnltDS  Cnsar*  was  a  maniTest  nsarpa- 
tioa.  Under  the  Ri^blic  the  title  came  property 
dier the  name;  tints  Cicero,  when  be  was  otocod- 
Hd  ID  Cfliciti,  could  properly  style  hinudf  M.  T. 
Cicm  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expnased 
ibu  be  had  the  imperiom.  Tiberhis  and  Claodios 
refined  to  assome  the  pmnomen  of  imperator ;  but 
Ute  UM  (rf*  it  as  a  pronomen  became  established 
UDong  their  suoeessors,  as  we  see  from  the  hnpe- 
lial  eoios.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  ia^oial  medals,  followed  by  a  onnieral  (VI. 
fcr  hHtnee),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
aasooMd  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
TKtof7;  fir.tlKHigh  Uie  Tictoiy  might  be  gain^  by 
ibeirgesenis,  it  was  considered  to  be  gained  nndw 
the  anqiieea  of  the  imperator. 

Tbe  lenaimpoium  was  a|q;died  in  the  repobliean 
pnial  to  eipnsB  the  sono^gnty  of  Oe  Roman 
nta  Thna  Gaol  ia  said  by  Cieno*  to  haTs  come 
oBiler  Um  imperiom  and  ditio  of  the  popohu  Ro- 
■nuns  ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  popoli  Ro- 
■wi  is  said  to  bo  "«t  imperii  atque  in  wmima 
n*^  Ammhi  digidtaU."*  • 
WPLU-VIUwr  (mHoc«s,Ro«AW,p.616.) 
MPU'BES.  An  in&ns  {vid.  IifrxHs)  was  inea- 
)iHe  oTdmag  any  legal  act  An  impabes,  who  had 
pmA  Ibe  limits  of  infimtia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
*iA  the  sQctOfitas  of  his  tutor ;  without  such  anc- 
jwtaa  he  Dould  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
as  benefit,  Accordin^y,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
<He  oUigatory  contracts,  coold  stipulate  {ttwula- 
nizf"*  (promittere) ;  in  other  worcfe,  as 

jweiprGsses  it,  a  pupiUus  oould  only  be  bound 
•T^  auctoritas  his  tutor,  but  he  ooold  bind  an- 
(wr  without  such  anctoritas.   (Ftf.  Iotahs.) 

Bat  this  remark  as  to  pupiUi  does  not  vppfy  to 
«09e  who  are  infantes  or  inf^ti  prozimi,  thoogh  in 
1^  ea«  of  ttie  infanti  prozimi  a  Libei^  interpreta- 
Wiwia  pren  to  the  rule  o(]aw{benig7tiorjuri*  m- 
!'7[(Wia),  by  Tirtae  of  which  a  jHipmos,  who  was 
pnndiius,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
who  was  pubertati  prozimna,  bat  tiiis  was 
»«  fer  their  benefit  only  (propter  utUitaiem  eontm), 
"^vmbte,  ooold  not  auriy  to  a  ease  where  the 
W"Bns  mi^t  be  a  loeer.*  An  impubes  who  was 
a  ttB  power  of  his  fether  coold  not  bind  himself 
vith  the  anettmtas  of  his  fiuher ;  for,  in  the 
^  irf'  a  piqMDils,  the  aoctoiitaa  of  the  totor  was 
■fallowed  in  rwpeet  of  the  pupiDos  having  prop- 
ffirofhis  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  far 
t^eouH  not  have. 

Ia  the  ease  of  oUigationes  ez  delicto,  the  notion 
n  toe  anctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded. 
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n  mA  aMtttrttas  waa  only  teqidRite  for  the  pmu 

poee  of  giving  eflect  to  rig^tfal  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bes WHS  of  sufficioit  capacity  to  onderstand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  1^  it ;  otherwise  be 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  puber- 
tati proKiaMe,  there  was  a  1^  presumpttm  of  saeh 
capad^ ;  but  atOl,  this  presanqitioo  did  not  ezchide 
a  eoosidention  of  the  d^ree  of  ondentanding  of 
the  impnbes  and  the  natnre  of  the  act,  for  th»«ct 
might  be  sut^  as  either  to  he  pnfoctly  intelligiU^ 
as  th^  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  an  impabes  im. 
perfectly  understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
Btrnmrot  of  fraud.  "Jbeee  princiides  vrare  applica- 
ble to  casea  of  tetnm,  damom  injuria  datura,  inju- 
ria, and  others ;  and  also  to  crimes  ia  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whMto  or  not 
gtuH  ahoold  be  impaled. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  vrithout  the  anctoritas  of  his  tnUir. 
He  could  not  pay  monqr  without  his  tutor;  nor  coold 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  beeaaae  soA  payment  was,  aa 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  rdease  to  the  debtor. 
Bnt  since  the  mle  aa  to  the  incapacity  of  an  mpo* 
bes  was  made  only  to  save  bim  from  lott,  he  oould 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  [daint^  or  a  defend- 
ant in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  eoold  aoqaire 
the  ownenhip  of  property  alone,  but  h4  endd  not 
alienate  it  wiHuMt  the  oonsent  cf  hia  tutn-,  nor  oould' 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent  Re 
conld  contract  sponsalia  alwe,  because  the  auctori- 
taa  of  the  tntor  has  reference  only  to  pn^ier^ :  if 
be  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  waa,  of  eooiae^  en- 
tirely under  bis  feUwr's  ooaaol. 

An  impabes  ooold  aoqpdn  a  heredUaa  with  tba 
ooDsent  of  hb  tntcr,  wbieh  eonaent  was  neoessaiy, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompenied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
most  be  done  by  the  heres  himsdf,  neither  his  tot<» 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillns, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  inoapatde  ni 
taking  it  himael£  This  difficulty  waa  gut  over  b^ 
the  doctrine  of  pro  Iwrede  gestio :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  popiuus  to  act  aa  heree,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cretion :  ud  this  doetrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infe&tes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
'was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  he  rede  gestio.  In 
the  ease  of  the  bonoram  poeseesio,  the  father  could 
api4y  for  It  on  behalf  of  his  diild,  and  the  tutw  on 
behalf  of  bla  ward,  without  any  ^jt  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son, who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  hecede  gestio  was  ra- 
dered  unnecessary. 

A  pnpiDus  ooold  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
ODt  the  aoottnitas  of  a  tutor;  for,  though  possession 
at  itsetf  was  no  legal  right,  lual  advantages  wen 
attached  to  it.  As  to  tiie  acqoisitiMi  of  poaaeesion, 
possession  initsdf  being  a  bare  foot,  and  the  fnnda- 
mental  condition  of  it  being  the  animoa  poseidendi, 
oonseqoently  the  pupillns  coold  only  acquire  poesee- 
sion  by  hunself,  and  when  be  bad  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  tbe  ano- 
toritas  of  his  tutor  he  oould  aoqaire  poascsnion  even 
when  be  was  an  infons,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillua  was  AcUitated,  %tUitati» 
catua.  There  waa  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session any  mcae  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used.  Subeequeitt^  the  doctrine 
was  established  that  a  tnt«  ooold  acquire  posaea- 
sion  for  his  papQhia.' 
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With  the  atufauneot  of  pabertas,  •  penon  ob- 
tained  the  fall  power  over  hk  property,  and  the  tu- 
teU  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
b;  will ;  and  he  could  cootrsct  marriage.  Aoeord- 
iog  to  the  legislatioQ  of  Justinian,*  pubertas,  in  the 
ease  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  tbe^completioo 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  ia  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  oi  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  juriata  aa  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabioiani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
vaa  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  (Ac^fn 
eorporu),  to  ascertain  which  m  personal  ezamintiioo 
night  be  neoessary :  the  Procnliani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperora  there  waa  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
<tf  pubwty,  whatever  that  time  might  be^  AiU  legal 
cuacity  waa  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  viriliB,  he 
wore  the  toga  prctexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  {pratexta)  at  once  distingui^ed  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March ;  aod  though  no  age 
aniears  to  have  been  positivdy  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  plaoe,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  wast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  tboo^  it  ia  certain  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  alw^^s  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
pratexta,  he  was  impobes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  Tirilia,  he  was  pobes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
tieeps*^ waa  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  prm- 
textatns  the  same  as  unpobes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  fatter  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debta ; 
and  a  pupillus  waa  released  from,  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
am  the  totor  to  be  rdeaaed  from  the  reaponsilHl^ 
of  his  offiee  (for  wbidi  he  received  no  emolument^ 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilia  might  be  de- 
fened.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  mi^t  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Procnliani  maintained 
as  a  the(»etical  queetion,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  prsetexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  erf*  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  bad  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,'  where  free  choice  waa 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  tbey  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  {kabiiut  eurptnit).  But, 
though  there  ate  alluMtHu  to  this  matter,*  there  is 
no  evidence  to  idiow  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  ccnnpletion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appeara  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectivdy,  pidierty  was, 
aa  a  general  rule  in  It^,  attained  about  these  ages. 
Id  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  had 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilia,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  pnetexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far- 
ther, tbongfa  the  pupUlaris  tntda  ended  with  femalea 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  tb^  were  flnm  that  tee 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  bad  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  apon  com- 
[deting  his  fourteenth,  and  a  fiemale  upon  completing 
her  twdflh  year and  the  same  ages,  as  ilitadj 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  nw\ 
In  contracting  a  legal' marriage.  The  diqitte  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  tins  wbfa  ths 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  hire 
bad  reference  to  the  termiuation  of  the  lut^  id£ 
his  general  capacity  to  do  l^al  acts ;  for  the  IM  i 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  ease,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  mikei  j 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  ehovs. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  pb7»eil  : 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  atuioiof  ! 
the  age  of  eighteen.* 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  mmtaj 
by  which  the  augUrs  obtained,  or  endearoared  a 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  sometfaingiiludi 
bad  been  decreed  by  man ;  in  particular,  bowetn, 
it  was  the  eeremtMiy  by  ^ich  things  or  peis«t 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  tbe  tenu 
iediauia  and  con»ecr*iio  were  sometiniea  used  ai 
synonymous  with  inauguratio.*  The- caeii)Oii;o[ 
inauguratio  waa  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decited 
that  something  should  be  att  ^lart  for  tbeierncB 
(rf*  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  rixnld  be  o- 
pointed  pri^  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  tiie  pot 
by  the  auyura  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  it- 
clan  by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  ntea  was  agite- 
able  to  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  dbeenti 
by  tbe  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  raTOurable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  godt,aDd 
the  inauguratio  was  complied.  The  oingBniiii 
was,  in  early  times,  always  p^oimed  I9  tbe  to- 
gura ;  but  anliaequently  we  find  that  the  iDangaiitio, 
eapecially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificalus  aod  of  tk 
flaminea,  was  sometimea  performed  by  tbe  college 
of  pontifia  in  the  comitia  calata.*  But  bQ  akr 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  tbe  eoll^  of 
augura,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  iiigo|i, 
or  somMimea.by  the  augurs  in  combiintioD  wilk 
someofthepontifib;*  the  chief  pomiffhadthenglii 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  tbe 
augurs,  aai  if  be  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius and  it  would  sem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  mii^ 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  liso  opoa  die 
particular  angur  by  whom  he  de^red  to  beiniiip- 
rated.* 

During  the  kin^y  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugun- 
tioD  of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  prie^; 
but  the  kinga,  after  their  election  by  the  popidas, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  auguis,  and  thus  heaae 
the  high-pHests  of  their  pamle.   A  An  the  civa  ind 
militaiy  power  of  the  kingn  had  been  confeired  upoa 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacroram,  be  wis,  as  sta- 
ted above,  ioaugurated  by  the  pontifis  in  the  comitti  1 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided,  fiutib*  I 
high  republican  magistratea,  nevertheless,  lifceviae  : 
continued  to  be  inaiuumted,*  and  for  this  purpose  : 
they  were  summoned  by  Uie  augurs  {caidutu,  it-  \ 
nuneuuic)  to  appear  on  tbe  Capitol  on  the  third  daj  , 
af\er  their  election.'*   This  inauguratio  conJerrni 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  tiie  magistrates,  bat  vai  < 
mer^  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the ; 
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(ods  to  their  election,  and  gare  them  the  ri^t  to 
take  lu^icia;  and  on  important  emeneocies  itwaa 
tbetr  Amy  to  make  use  of  this  priTilege.  At  tiie 
time  ot  Cicern,  however,  this  duty  wbb  scarody 
em  obsmed.*  As  Dothing  of  anj  importance  was 
er^T  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con- 
wliinftlie  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  tbe  nuogaratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  dec. 

IN'AURIS,  an  Earring ;  called  in  Greek  ivuTiov, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (o£r),  and  iX3i66iov, 
became  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
lot),  vbicli  was  bored  for  the  purpose.* 

Eatiinp  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,*  especially  by  tbe  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians,* tbe  Babylonians,*  and  also  by  the  Libyans^ 
ud  ibe  Carthaginians."  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Xomau  tbey  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  oinameDt  consisted  of  the  ring  (xpfitoc*)  and 
of  the  drops  (ttalagmia**).  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
eairiogs  of  bronze.  See  Noa.  1, 4,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  in  the  BriUali  Museim.  Instead  of 


tnn^a  book  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Noa.  6, 
i-  The  women  of  Italy  still  contintie  the  same 
pactiee,  passing  the  hook  throng  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  witboat  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
tomeiimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
I  T,  8),  and  sonaetimes  of  pearls'^  and  precious 
flonea  (Nos.  3,  6,  6).  The  pearls  were  Talued  for 
ieing  exactly  spherical,"  as  well  as  for  their  great 
tat  and  delicate  wlutenesa ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
pted  form,  eaOed  titncki,  were  also  much  esteem^, 
being  adai«ed  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
lioies  (riaced  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose. " 
In  tbe  Hiad,**  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
irraling  manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
•Itopa  resembling  mulberries."  Piiny  observes" 
greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
iim  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
tbe  eaning  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
«1iich  a  coa|de  of  pearis  ere  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony." 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hinulion  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
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In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  tbe  earrings  was 
the  buainesa  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
AuHttUie  Omatrix.^  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  atatuesi,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probab^  olice  bad  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  AchUles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  hkewise  had  this  ornament* 

INCENSUS.   iVid.  Cai-dt.) 

INCESTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.*  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessaiy 
connobium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefariee  et  incests  nuptic.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  {ex  iTansverto  gradu  eognationia) ;  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sbters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  -,  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop- 
tion, so  long  as  tbe  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  bad  set  the  example  by  manyins  Agri|^ 
pina;  bat  there  was  none  bttween  an  ancle  and  s 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connabiom  bfr 
tween  a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  (vid.  Coe- 
NATi);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nnms, 
privigna,  or  noverca.  In  all  anch  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connabiom,  the  duUren  had  a  mother,  bat 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  peraona  in  the  dbect  line  was 
pnniabaUe  in  both  parties ;  in  other  eases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  rel^atio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
offhnce :  the  man  waa  [ranished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  wcsnan  was  .aubjeict  to  the  penalties  of  tbe 
lex  Juliaf*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  tbe  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  waa  any  I^talation 
as  to  incestum :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  {morihas).  That  which  was  Btu[Hiiln 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggravated  by  tbe 
circtmistaace  of  real  or  legal  consangainity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in* 
cestum ;  for  the  nuptie  were  incests,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITEOA,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Greek  djToffvx? 
or  iyyvd^K^,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  tbe  partic- 
ular occasion-  intended  ;  made  of  silver,  bronze, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  chvumstan- 
ces  of  the  possessor ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fig- 
ures ;  and  employed  to  hold  amphora,  bottles,  ala- 
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bastra,  or  any  other  Tesseh  which  were  rraod  or 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  Hp- 
ante  ooAtrivBDce  to  keep  them  erect.*  Some  or 
those  used  at  Alexaadrea  were  briuigiilar.*  We 
often  see  them  represeated  in  aneient  Egyptian 
pamtinga.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  irf- 
yd^at,  which  are  preserred  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  hsTtng  foor  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Eg^tian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
broad  earthenware  rbi^  iriikb  is  ossd  to  sapport  a 
(hedan  amphon. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.   ( Fuf.  Dohinivx.) 

INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (om^yovw), 
su'addling-clothes. 

Hie  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  <diild  was 
to  wash  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
ckitbes  \  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  ^ 
the  splendoor  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shanl,  tied  with  a  gold 
bend,  was  used  for  the  purpose  ;*  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  {x%afA- 
dtoi^).  Tlte  poor  used  broad  fillets  (MT  common 
cloth  QMmt*).  The  annexed  woodcot,  taken  from 


a  beautiM  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Tdeidius,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  80  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fahle  (UT  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Satom,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  env^oped  in 
swaddling-cloth^  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-born  child.^  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Lacedsmonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  tree  nse  of  th^  limbs.* 

INCUS  (£<i^un>},  an  Anvil  The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  Uie  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvQ  wu  finmed  like 
that  of  modem  times.  When  the  artist  vanudu 
make  use  (tf  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  Uock 
wood  (dii^KMnw  ^onru  WsiOw**) ;  and  whea  he 
made  the  link  of  a  dkaio,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  roond  or  hoUow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  poinl  in- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  aoviL  Theaoneied 
woodnit,  representing  Vukan  fitrging  a  ihuadaMi 


for  Japiter.mastnoes  these eiicmnstanoes;  itiiU- 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paiii.  1( 
appears  that  in  the  "  brazen  age,"  not  oohr  the 
thmga  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  annl  itacH; 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  of 
bronze.*  (VmI.  MAttstrs.)  At  this  eaily  peiwl 
anvils  were  used  as  an  iostnmiMt  of  toitoie,  beicf 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

'INDICUM  (IvdtKop).  "  Dioeoorides  api^iet  w 
term  Ivimiv  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  ooe  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  /lu^o,  vhirh  u 
prepared  fhim  the  leaves  and  stalks  vi  tbe  IndifD 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  fci  mi- 
nng  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  aneiati 
m^  be  simMieed  to  have  procured  thdr  iDdip  it 
the  hiiig€ftra  tinctuna.  The  other  kind  of  islig) 
was,  most  probabty,  the  mineral  eobBtanee  caDed 
/fuIuR  iled,  and  vAiieh  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oijde 
of  iron."* 

INDU'SIUM.   (Fii  Tdkici.) 

I'NDUTUS.   (Yid.  AiucTos,  Ttrmci.) 

INFAIMIS.  (FuLlKrAMu.) 

INFA'MIA-  The  provisioos  as  to  inftnw.  ■ 
they  appear  in  the  legwation  of  Jurtinian,  are  coo- 
tained  in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  Mm  qui  notaiitvr  vtfma, 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit  12,  £x  qvibi*  ctaui*  n/linu  ir- 
TogttuT.  The  Digest  contains*  the  cases  of  infaniB 
as  enumerated  in  the  prctor's  edict  There  m 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  ibe  n 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  46),  commonly  caDed  ttte 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

InAunia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnalioD  m 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {ignma'* 
coiuit)  ejpulsion  from  the  army,'  of  a  woniaD  beine 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  ia.n 
been  condemned  Ui  a  jodictam  ptdilicum, 
condemnation  for  furtom,  rapina,  hijuric,  and  ados 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  win  a 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation ;  of  cod- 
deomation  in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutele,  mandatmn, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,*  provided  the  (lender  wis 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  Dotinajndiciiin 
contrariom,  and  provided  the  person  cosdwong 
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telHticMdvitbSOodMtb.  Inftmia  was  also  a 
tmseqiteaee  of  mtWeaxj,  when  a  msn'i  bona 
wtK  pnscM,  proBcripU,  vendita of  a  widow 
nariTiBg  within  tbe  time  appointed  for  nioiiniing; 
bat  the  ulamia  attached  to  the  aeoond  busbaod  if 
knatpaterflunifia8,aiidif  be  was  aQt,theo  to 
Ui  btber,  and  to  tbe  fttber  of  the  widow  if  ahe 
*3s  IB  hii  power:  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  tbe 
iB&aua  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  snbeeqneDtly  ex- 
uoded  to  her.  Infomia  waa  a  conBeqaeoce  of  a 
man  being  it  tbe  same  time  in  tbe  relation  of  a 
dooUe  miniags  or  double  spoosalit ;  tbe  inftmia 
otKhcd  to  the  nsn  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  be  WH  not,  to  his  lather :  the  edict  bere  also 
ipeilauii^af  the  mao.  biK  the  inftmia  was  sobee- 
findj  exieaded  to  tbe  woman.  InfiuDia  was  a 
comeijiKDeeor  prostitation  in  the  case  of  a  w(»nan, 
1^  timilir  ccnduct  in  a  man  (qui  tmdi^rui  pa$nu 
aiy,  of  lenociinun,  or  gaining  a  bring  by  aiding  in 
pnttilition ;'  of  appearieg  on  a  paUie  stage  aa  an 
Wot;  of  engagiog  fbr  money  to  appear  is  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear; 
ami  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
on!;  the  onseqaence  of  an  act  committed  by  thfS 
pnwB  irtio  benme  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
KqocDce  af$Bj  poaishtnent  for  sach  act.  Id  some 
easn  it  ealy  Mowed  upon  cond«nnatkRi ;  in  oih- 
miiwus  direct  consequence  of  an  at^  as  sooo 
u  weh  aet  was  notorioaB. 

It  bii  smetimes  been  supposed  that  the  praator 
BGbld^  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  wu  not  tbe  case.  The  pnetor  made  cer- 
laiB  rales  as  to  pouulatio,*  for  the  porpoee  of  main- 
uniof  the  pori^  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
pHMbtiD,  he  distributed  persms  into  three  class- 
«•  He  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  twrntudine  noui^, 
vbo  migfat  poetnlate  for  ttiemsdves,  but  not  for 
uhn.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
•I  Iboee  "firi  edUto  yratom  ut  atfama  notaniur," 
ud  voe  not  already  enumerated  in  tbe  second 
eba.  AcomdiDi^y,  it  was  necessary  for  the  jm- 
^^maeaie  all  tbe  inftmes  who  were  not  in- 
tivisi  IB  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
tdicl  u  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
vat  ^ready  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  tbe 
fM,  n  his  edicts  on  postoktion,  did  not  make  a 
tins  of  persms  called  in&mes,  but  be  enumerated 
19  persofis  to  be  excluded  frnn  certain  ri^ts  of  pos- 
^'m  those  who  were  infbmea.  Conseqoendy, 
^      notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 

it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
Vlicanoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  bare 
^  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
!*■■  Stma  iastitntion.  In  many  cases,  thougfa  not 
B  ill.  it  was  a  eonseqaenoe  of  a  judicial  deciaion. 
Tbe  power  of  tbe  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
°gaa  to  the  infamia,  but  different  flrom  it  in  many 
ff>tWi.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
i»Te  a  man  from  the  aenste  or  the  equites,  remove 
^  into  a  lower  trUie.  or  remove  bim  out  of  all  the 
^^udsD  deprive  bim  of  his  snffiagmm,  l^re- 
tam  him  to  the  condition  of  an  sranus.*  They 
nw  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
IHite  to  a  man's  name  in  tiie  list  of  citizens,  nota 
'^Boria  or  sobscriptio  i*  and  in  doing  this,  they 
"oe  Dot  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
night  fbUow  general  qunioD.  This  arbitrary  mode 
^pneeeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
uet  that  ndi  a  cenaoriaD  nota  might  be  opposed  by 
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a  otrileagae,  or  removed  by  the  ftdkrwing  ceason^ 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Acccn^ingly, 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein 
it  differed  easentiaPy  from  infaniia,  wUeb  was  per* 
petnal. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  wen  tbe  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  aU.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  bat  it  resemUed  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  terarius,  and  lost  tbe  saffiaginm  and 
honoree ;  that  is,  be  lost  the  c^ncity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  Uie  Emmre,  the  iniunia  lost 
its  effto  as  to  poUio  ri^ita,  lor  sutdi  rigjus  became 
nnimpcMtauL 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf- 
ftagium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  tbe  af- 
firmative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appeals  from  Livy*  and  Valerius  Maxi* 
mos*  that  the  actorea  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  irii»  moventer),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  becrane  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors, lite  idirase  "tribu  MOKri"  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  either  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lowR,  or  to  movafrom  all  tbe  tribra,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  iBrarina.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  tbe  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  tbe  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
tbe  ef^ct  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  viray ;  that  is,  "hibu  mo- 
verit"  aa  a  consequence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  d^prt^ation  to 
tiie  state  of  an  nrarins.*  ff 

Tbe  lex  Julia  Munidpalis  does  not  eontain  tbe 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nesrly  tbe  same  ca- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  bemg  senatores,  decuriones,  con- 
scripti  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistradea  whieh 
ga.ve  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa> 
vigny  observes  that  Uiere  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  bono- 
res  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  aufiVagium  in  such  towns, 
though  tbe  practice  was  diSbrent  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  sufinragium  in  tbe  Roman  oomitia 
was  a  high  privily  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judieia  fidneio,  tntdai, 
and  Bocietatis  as  "  sunrnue  exiatimalionit  a  pent 
capitis."  In  another  oration*  he  qwaks  of  the  po»- 
sessio  bonorum  aa  a  capitis  eanaa,  and,  in  flto^  aa 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minntio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  puUio 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  tbe  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  piAlie  rights  ui  th^  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  aUagether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminatio,  under  the  Emfweb 
B|q>lies  solely  to  the  individual's  oqiaci^  for  privata 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  tbe  infanus  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
prtetor  on  his  0n  b^aU^  and  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  m  bdialf  of  all  persons.  Consequent- 
ly, M  coukt  not  generally  be  a  eognitor  or  a  procn- 
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ntor.  Not  eoald  a  canae  of  aotton  be  assigned  to 
htm,  for  by  the  old  law  be  must  aae  as  the  cognitor 
or  procarator  of  the  aaaignor  -.^  bat  this  incapacity 
became  imimpoitaDt  when  the  cessio  waa  effected 
by  tbe  utiles  actiones  without  the  interrentioo  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  Hie  infamia  could  nut 
sustain  a  popularia  actio,  for  in  such  case  he  moat 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  atate.  The 
iDfamis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
riage, an  mcapadty  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju- 
lia.' Thia  lex  pnhibited  aenaUnra,  and  the  rhildren 
of  senators,  ttma  contracting  marriage  with  liber- 
tini  and  libertinK,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  tbe  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  aame  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  fiir  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
jn&mea.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  depriTed  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privitegea  conferred  by  the 
lex ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  than 
fttm  the  penalUea  of  celibacy.  A  senatna  consalt- 
nm,  under  M.  Aorelios,  howereti  made  anch  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  caaea.* 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  (ArvOo).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ena had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  aa  long  as  be  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  oar  outlawry,  In  as  fiir 
as  a  peratm  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  lawa 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citisen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  wAout  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idra  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  fiuniliar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
probably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death ;  that  is,  an 
mdividaal  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
DO  existence  at  all.  This  atimis,  undoubtedly  the 
oidy  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
tud  aod  hereditary ;  hence  Donoetbenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  steering  under  it,  often  uses  tbe  ez- 
IHression  KoBdiraS  aripo^,  or  iirTAq  Ariftarai.*  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  .fschines.*  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athas :  he  could  not  be 
employed  aa  herald  or  amhaaaador;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  tike  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  be  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  tbe  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice  ;  be 
could  neitlwr  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  bad  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  aa  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  joatice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  ^e  Iniog  an  action  against 
bim.^  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  of -taking  part  in  tbe  popular  aasemUy  i}iytiv 
and  ypa^etv).  Hence  this  one  right  ia  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  ia  mflstioned  aa  being 
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forfeited  by  atimia.*  The  service  in  tbe  Athenian 
armies  was  not  only  regarded  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a  duty 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towanls  tbe  state, 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privily ;  of  whii^  thraefne, 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.*  Whoi  we  bear 
that  an  atimos  bad  no  right  to  daim  tbe  protectioa 
of  the  lawa  if  he  was  Buffering  injoriea  from  otherE, 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  waa  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  former  fellow-eitizena,  or  to  encooraga 
the  peo|4e  to  maltreat  him  with  impanUy,  aa  nugbt 
be  infeired  from  tbe  expression  «!  driuot  ni  U^f- 
TOf  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  oo  waa  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  do  ri^t 
to  claim  the  protection  of  tbe  lawa.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  is 
which  tbe  children  and  tbe  property  of  an  atians 
were  inchided  in  the  atimia.  Aa  regarda  the  chil- 
dren or  heira,  the  infbmy  came  to  tbmi  as  an  mher- 
itance  which  they  coold  not  avoid.  {Vid.  Hebes,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  pn^ierty  of  a  man 
being  indoded  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  that 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  is, 
it  did  not  eiyoy  tbe  protection  of  tbe  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  proper^  of  an  atimos  for 
a  poNtivB  crime,  aadi  as  those  mentimed  below, 
was  probaUy  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  aee  hereafter ;  and 
when  Andocides*  uara  the  expression  arifioi  icar 
TO  ouftara,  rd  ii  xp^f"''"^  f^X'^t  contrary  whirb 
be  bad  in  view  can  only  have  Iwen  tbe  case  ^  a 
imhlic  debtor.  On  the  wbde,  it  u^iean  to  have 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  w  jnatioe  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.* 

Tbe  crimes  for  which  totel  and  perpetnal  atimia 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow  :  The  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  tbe  embezzIenieBt  of 
public  money,  manifest  prooft  of  cowardice  in  tlie 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :*  moreover, 
if  a  per8on,'either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  tbe 
duties  of  his  office  ;*  if,  as  a  judge,  be  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality if  he  aqoandered  away  his  ^ 
temal  inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitoticHi.* 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpietoal :  fia  if 
a  person  had  once  incarred  it,  he  conU  scuceff 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it  A  b«, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,"  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pit>- 
posed  in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assem!:^ 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previou^j, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  tb«i  the  matter  could  only  l>3 
discussed  in  so  far  aa  the  aeiute  and  pe(q>le  tbotigb: 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  RepuL-tie 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  anit  in  such 
circumstancea  the  atimoi  were  sometimea  reslored 
en  motK  to  their  former  rights." 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex- 
tent a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  persoo  subject 
to  it  AilfiUed  those  dutiea  for  the  neglect  of  wbich 
it  had  been  ijiflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  pmiishment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  tbe  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
pidilic  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athois  wbo  owed 
money  to  the  paUio  treaanry,  whether  his  debt 
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Manlop.,>  9W.>-8.  (c.  Maid.,  p.  HS.)— 0.  (Swv.  Luit.,  t., 
i)./?-)— ]^{o-Ti»ocnL,  p.  719.>-11.  (Xm.,  Xbllu,  iL,  t, 
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one  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been  oondemned, 
ttbmi  part  be  bad  taken  in  ao;  branch  of  the 
idiiiiiiamtioii,  or  from  hia  having  pledged  himself 
10  die  date  fai  another  peraoo,  was  in  a  atate  of 
Mai  itimia  if  be  leAised  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
Ik  m  iHiich  vaa  due.  His  children  during  bis 
Utim  were  not  inebuled  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
hdri^^  If  he  persevered  in  bis  refuul  to 
ptjberoBd  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  waa  taken  and  sold.* 
If  tbe  sam  obtained  by  the  sale  waa  sufficient  to 
(aj  ihe  debt,  tbe  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
hn  if  sot,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
tftbepobliedditor,  bat  waa  inherited  by  hia  heirs, 

lasted  until  tbe  debt  was  paid  off.*  (Compare 
Hiiu,  p.  4M.]  Tbia  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
HfDflimeE  sooHnpanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  tbe 
taseoTAlcibiadea  and  CimoQ ;  but  whether,  in  socb 
1  nsF,  oa  tbe  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  iminisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
MQ  bfiag  in  atimia  for  public  dd>t  petiStoned  to  be 
icleased  bom  his  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became 
Ktiiect  to  ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
itiempt  for  him,  be  thereby  forfeited  bis  own  prop- 
nty :  if  tbe  [Koedroa  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tun  Ift  Uw  vote,  he  himsdf  became  atimoe.  The 
olf.bat  limoit  kaipnttietiile,  mode  of  obiaiiiing  le- 
kuevaihatmentiODed  abore  in  oonnexion  with 
ibe  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  tluid  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  petMo  OQ  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
lioa  oftuB  r^ta  as  a  citizen.*  It  was  called  the 
aripSi  uri  upoffrafiv,  beeanae  it  was  specified  in 
cTeiy  101^  ease  which  paiticain:  ri|^t  waa  for- 
Aitedbriheatimos.  Tbe  fidlowing  eases  are  ex- 
ffistj  mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  aa  a 
pablie  acnaer,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
rhu|e  w  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  tbe  votes  in  fa- 
ms  of  his  accosation,  be  was  not  only  liaUe  to  a 
i»e  of  lOOO  drachms,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
B  Tbicb  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
^  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  be  had 
rtD  op.'  If  lus  accusation  bad  been  a  ypa^  &os- 
^iir,  he  also  loet  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
lesplea.'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
uiccuser,  tboqgfa  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifUi  of  tbe 
fues,  ras  not  rabjected  to  any  pnnisbment  wbat- 
Sodi  waa  tbe  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 

le  fitat  arcfaon  reapecting  the  iU-treatment  of 
Vn'SA,  orphans,  or  hcaresses.^  In  other  esses  the 
i«j»r  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
Jrachme,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.' 

ihe  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
:^rved.*  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
"f  l'3nial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
*«Vitvs  applicatioa  at  the  end  of  tbe  Petoponne- 

war;  and  the  passage'*  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
^  ttiat  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
f  niiniy  i»  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
diimig  the  whole  of  a  man's  life, 
children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
■F'-be  law  also  atimoi'*  (compare  Hkkks,  p. 
1^;.  bu  the  nature  or  doiation  of  tUa  atimia  is 
iiloinni. 

If*  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
ahnoiiog,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
^bxfa  i«  had  forfeited,  be  rai^t  immediately  be 


I'  'I^«NlL,  e.  TheociiB.,  p.  1SI9.)  —  1.  (Andooid.,  1.  c  — 
>-ML.  c.  NiogMM^  p.  ISM ;  c.  Nmht.,  p.  1M7.)  —  1.  (D*- 
"■!>■,  L  Anint-  p.  <M.— CoBpu«  BOckh,  Pobl.  Econ.  U 
't'-n.  u.,  p.  I».)-4.  {ABdM»l^l>a  HtM.,  p.  17  and  3S.)-A. 
t>'««t,  c.  ktiiam^  p.  H«po«iiM.,  t. ».  diSotn'  rp*^-) 
*  riiAMid^  Da  Hnt.,  p.  17.)— 7.  (Mmar,  Da  Bon.  D»BUUt., 
.  10  _8.  (PoUnx,  bnnn.,  riu.,  S3.)— «.  (»Jckl>,  PnbL  Eood. 
I        k,  p.  lit  10.  (Da  1^.,  p.  3fl.)-ll.  (W»oh- 

Bdn.  AlunL,  tt.,  1,  p.  Itr,  ta,) — U.  (DnoML)  0* 
■rMi^p.nt.) 
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sfubjeoted  to  iirayura  or  Mtiiif :  and  if  bis  tnaa- 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  fhrther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  with 
atimia  are  not  so  weU  known ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub- 
lic opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimoa  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  tbe  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  fuU 
citizen  {6/toto{*).  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoevv  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con^ 
tribatioa  towards  the  qrssitia,  lost  his  rights  aa  a 
citizen.*  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rpieoi)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  bcnne  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Tberm<^yUe,*  tbon^  in  this  case  tbe  infamy  itseU; 
as  well  as  its  homiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly tbe  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  penon  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
bimsdf  by  some  aigiul  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartana  who  in 
Spbacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
puniahed  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  than 
of  their  daims  towobUe  (tftecs  (a  pumshniait  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  1^ 
capaUe  of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Aflerward,  however,  tbey  recovered  their  rights.*  . 
Uiunarried  men  vrere  also  subject  to  a  colam  de- 
gree of  in^y,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  cnatomaiy  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  ^rt  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimoa  was  allowed 
to  marry  tbe  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  waa 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignomiotes  of  an  old 
bachelor.*  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject toa  great  mauy  painful  restnctioos,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  ontlawrr ;  it  waa  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  eaUed.  Even  the  lOimift 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalHit  to  the- 
civil  death  o(  an  Athenian  atimoa,  for  we  find  hhn 
still  acting  to  s<nne  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
■waya  in  a  manner  which  made  his  inftn^  nmniffnt 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Ldyveld,  Jk  ^famia  ex  Jun  Attko,  Amstelod., 
1830.— Wadismntli,  HdUn.  AlUrlh.,  ii.,  1.  p.  348, 
dee.— Meier,  Dt  Bow  Danaiat.,  p.  101,  dto. — Schd- 
mann.  Be  Comit.  Ath.,  p.  67,  dec.,  transl. — Hermann^ 
Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  ^  124. — ^Meier  und  Schiimann, 
Alt.  Pr'oc.,  p.  sea.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wacbsmuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  368,  dec. — Miiller, 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  ^  8.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA.  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  cqiacity  for  doing  leg^  acts : 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call-  - 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  poeanot.  2.  The  sec- 
ond period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fboiteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  lbs 
petaon  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per-  ' 
sons  were  d^ed  as  those  qui  ftri  pesswit.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  of 
the  twelflh  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
^h  year,  during  which  period  persona  were  ado* 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  persons  included  in  these 
three  ehwans  were  minorea  xiv.  anois  or  annwum, 
and  were  tAea,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minores 


I.  (Xm.,  D*  Bw.  Uoad.,  I.,  7.— U.  ib^iii.,  3.)-^  (Ari«dl, 
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M^f  (ltd.  Cokatok)  and  tte  penonB  ineloded  in 
the  third  and  fourth  daai  were  paberea.  4.  The 
Ibarth  period  waa  frocn  the  age  of  twent/-fiTe,  du* 
ling  which  persons  were  majores. 

iiie  term  impubea  comprehenda  infarn,  as  BO  in* 
Ihntea  are  impuberes,  but  all  impuberea  are  not 
inrantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  dirided  into 
two  dafeaes :  jofantea,  or  tboee  under  seren  years 
uf  age,  and  tiiose  abore  seven,  wlio  are  generally 
understood  bj  the  term  impaberea.  PapUlus  is  a 
general  name  fiw  all  io^iabereB  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.* 

The  commeDceromt  of  pubertas  waa  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acta.  Be- 
fore the  tjommencement  oi  pabertaa^a  peraon,  ac- 
omding  to  the  old  ciril  law,  could  do  no  Iml  act 
withoat  thfi  aoetoritaa  of  a  tutor.  This  rale  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own ;  fbr  H  could  hare  no  application  to  impubnrea 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  Now  the  age 
td  pubertas  waa  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  ^e 
■Dppoaition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
wmrstand  the  aatnre  of  tiuar  acta,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  waa  only  fixed  becauae  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  m  ight  af^ly  to  aJl 
eases ;  but  it  was  obrioas  that  in  many  caaea  when 
a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  paberty  (ptibeitati 
praximns),  and  bad  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  BuflScient  nuderatanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  ■  perstm  who  was  inroxiraua  pobeitatf 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acta  witiiont  tiie  auctoritaa  of  a  tutor; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  misUke,  he 
eotdd  only  do  such  acta  as  were  for  hia  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relazatioo  of  the  M  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the  impubea  and  to  otheia ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  confined  to  audi  narrow  lunits  of 
lime,  it  was  crf'littie  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
K  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  atitt  with  the  aame 
limitation  :  the  impubea  could  do  no  aot  to  his  ftej- 
udice  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  waa, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  alin,  and,  ac- 
eordin^y,  it  was  deteimined  that  aodi  Umited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infontia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  «  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  dwng  legal  acta. 

Infans  property  means  qui  fan  non  potest ;  and 
be  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  Infima,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
.acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  ia  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Komana,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
H  to  the  mere  capacity  o(  uttering  w(»ds,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  poasesaes,  but 
tbegr  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development;  and,  aecwding^,  the  expression  qui 
ftri  poceet  expressed  not  only  th^  degree  of  intel- 
leetial  devdopment  which  is  shown  by  the  use  d'in- 
lelli^Ue  speeoi,  but  also  a  capacity  for  I^al  acta  in 
which  speech  was  required.  -Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia  was  extended  beytrnd  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  atgnifiea,  and  its  ter- 
minatiOQ  waa  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  th«  end  of 
Ibe  aeventh  year,  as  appeara  hy  numerous  passages.* 

The  expreaaioaa  proximus  pubertati,  and  jHoxi- 
moa  infknti«  er  infant!,*  are  used  by  the  Roman 
Ittriata  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  wbo  has  just  passed  the  linU 
efinfantia.*   (Vid.  iMPvaat.) 

INFE'RLB.   (FmL  FvHos,  p.  468.) 

INFULA,  a  Hook  of  white  and  red  wool  which 


I.  (Dig.  U,  til.  10, 1.  no.)— 1.  (Dir.  lit,  tit. 7,  t;  SI,  tH. 
I,  ■.  14.~Ccid.  a,  tit.  30,  18.— IJnintilfu,  lut.  Or.,  i.,  1,— U- 
Snu.  Orig.,  xL,  8.)  -3.  {Gmimh  til.,  109.;— 4.  (Ssfifij',  SfMan. 
Sm  kMt.  A.  R.,  nj.  m.) 


was  slightly  twiated,  drawn  into  Uw  fom  i 
vrreath  or  iOet,  and  used  by  the  Roomi  ktmta- 
OMnt  on  fiMtive  and  solenm  ooeaaioBa.  Ii  nnit 
dng  it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (nd.  Vmi)  to 
the  head  of  the  victim,'  and  also  of  Uie  print,  man 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dim.' 
The  "  toita  infula"  was  worn  also  bj  the  mui 
virgins.*  Its  use  seana  analogous  to  that  of  tbt 
lock  of  wool  worn  1^  the  flaminet  and  aadii  (Fii 
Apsz).  At  RoBAB  marriages,  the  bride,  whocr- 
ried  wod  upon  a  distaff  in  the  jnnmn  (ni  Ft- 
soe,  p.  4M),  fixed  it  as  an  inlhla  upoa  the  dnor-ciH 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  hnue* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gii- 
US,*  ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  bom  to. 
Consequently,  fteedmoi  [Ukertiiti)  were  act  i^eiti, 
though  the  sons  of  blMTtini  were  ingeiraii  aoremU 
a  libertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenimi.*  Vtft- 
male  slave  lancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  wti  nuv- 
mitted  before  she  gave  birth  to  a  diiM,  mefa  etnU 
was  bom  free,  and  tiierefore  was  ingenmn.  In  oib- 
er  caaes,  tiao,  the  law  fovonred  the  daita «( fm 
birth,  and,  conaeqaeBtly,  of ingemltia.^  Ifimi'i 
iogenuitas  was  a  matter  in  d^ute,  IhmiwijB- 
dicinm  ingniuitatis.* 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinui  mtAtatf' 
posed  to  one  another;  and  the  title  offieeianti^ 
her),  which  would  comprehend  libeittitns,  a  saw- 
times  limited  by  the  addition  of  iafeviu  {tif  o 
ingemau*).  According  to  Cincioa,  la  bb  voA  n 
Cooutia,  quoted  by  Featua,'*  those  who,  iakii  tint, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  oiigiDally  called  jam. 
which  is  inteipeted  by  GoettUng  to  mean  tbar^ 
tiles  were  originally  called  ingemii  also:  aiuiiilat 
misunderstar^ing  of  the  pasaage.   If  this  jbssi^ 
has  any  oertain  meaning,  it  is  this :  otip^  ^ 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  ptlmiu 
was  somcient  to  express  a  Roman  eitiiai  bj  birtb 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a^time  vbn  ibot 
were  no  Roman  citisens  except  patricii;  bdA^b 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  io  tse, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definittonaf  apauKto^ 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  tbeuti* 
berasuted,  at  a  later  time,  and  whenitvunn- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citiien  ^  ^ 
merely  as  sndh.  Thus,  in  the  speedi  of  .KppH 
Claudius  Craa808,'*he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  "  Umu  Quiritatm  mifikt,  i»<i" 
gvfiKu  orhu."   Farther,  the  definition  of  geniila 
by  Soevola  (vid.  Gehs,  p.  468)  shoira      a  a» 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  tbi  he  wgU 
be  the  aon  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  trnvM 
withLivy."  If Cineins roeanthispnpoeitiMioK 
as  comprdiensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  ns  to  tike, 
it,  the  proposition  is  thin  :  All  (now)  ingenui  am- 
prehend  all  (then)  patricii;  which  ia  uninie. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuilas,  or  the  jnn  *»■ 
genuitatie,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  bsm 
that  is,  a  peraon  not  ingenuus  by  binh  vu 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  wta  Iw 
obtained  the  jns  aannlorum  aureorum  wu 
ored  ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  mih  lb" 
patronal  rights."  By  the  natalibusvestitaUo.  ^ 
prioceps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  charaeier  of « 
genous ;  a  form  of  proceeding  which  ioviiti  th 
theory  of  the  original  fireedoto  of  all  iaaotand.{c 
the  libertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  io  whic 
he  had  been  bom,  but  to  his  supposed  origisal  stU 
of  freedom.    In  this  case  the  patron  tort  bin  feO 


1.  (Viij.,  0«»ii.,iii_487.— Lwa«.,L,88.--S«t,C«l*,* 
— 1.  (Virf.,  Jin.,  ii,  4S0.— W.  ib,  i.,  5I8.-4«Tioi.  «  I*- 
bid..  Otw., zi>.,  M.— rMttu,  ■.  T.  Iaful«.)-«.  (Pnd.,c 
il.,108S,1OM.)— 4.  (Lww.  ii.,  SftS.— PUiu,  H.N.,iB>n 
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nl  ngUi  ^  a  neeemnr  eonwqaeiwe,  If  tiM  fletion 
■m  to  tare  fti  Tall  efect.'  It  seems  that  qoes- 
tiois  u  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rone,  wbieh  ia  not  aurprising  when  we  conMder 
Hut  piuooal  rifhta  were  inv<dTcd  in  them. 

*INGUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  die  ^ov- 
lumm.  or  wr^  irrwofi  which  see. 

IXJUItU.  liyiiriBwasdonebgwtrikingorbeat- 
inga  Bwi  either  with  the  band  or  with  anything; 

abosiTe  words  (eomiciuM) ;  by  the  proscriptio 
boDonuD,  wlien  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  wu  oot  really  indebted  to  him,  Tor  Uie  bono- 
nu  proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  tnftmia  to 
lie debBv;* by  libdloas  writings  or  verses;  by  so- 
Lcitu^auterfaiBfliasoTapratextatas  {mi.  Ihpd- 
in),  and  bgr  rarioas  other  acts.  A  man  might 
flifituD  iBjnria  either  tn  hia  own  person,  or  in  the 
MMtof  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  maoa. 
AO  bjaria  couid  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
ioae  10  a  ilare  were  an  injuria  to  bis  master,  when 
the  ads  were  sach  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  imttiiig  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
Bu  Aonld  iog  another  man's  dare,  the  master 
had  a  Temedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
lino  Ub  by  the  |»«tor'8  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  alare  being  maltreated,  there  was 
•0  regnlar  fomrala  which  the  master  could  have 
a  Tcnwd;,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
IbepMor.  * 

The  Twdre  Tables  hadrarioiu  prorisions  on  the 
enliject  or  iajoria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
fidkjwed  b;  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appeaia'  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  puDiahment  was  taIio>  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
dou  to  a  fieeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
ihre.  In  oOer  eases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 

K»188e8.»  _  . 

'niese  penaltieaf  which  were  oonaidered  solEclent 
a  tbe  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
cQDsidered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
m  was  allowed  the  pnetor  to  claim  auob  dama- 
ps  ai  be  tbooght  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
)Kiex  migbt  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
||ewe  of  a  vary  serioos  i^juiy  (atrw  timra}, 
«bea  the  prKin*  reqiund  seeuri^  for  the  «lend- 
**t  >  ^(waraace  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
:t  «a»  Qsiai  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
^  piaiflUfi^s  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
*u  lot  boand  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
aUoQ  gave  leas.  An  iojoria  had  the  character  of 
>^i.  nther  from  the  act  iteeU;  or  the  ptaee  where 
"  ^  done,  as,  for  instaaee,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
rnxn  the  statoa  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
1  nu^isiratDs,  or  if  be  were  a  senator  and  the 
■rang-docr  were  a  person  of  low  candition. 

lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
V^itiia,  verbeiatio,  and  foicible  entiy  into  a  man's 
'nae  {imut).  The  jurists  who  commeoted  on 
■hiileidtfaed  the  le^  meaning  of  polsatio,  ver- 
^eniio,  ud  dmmu* 

"nw  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
^-fi,  aad  tbe  yrctor  wonM,  according  to  the  eir< 
fmsaaeea  of  the  ease  (mum  a^nita),  give  a  per- 
■H  u  actioo  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduot  of 
aniher,  i^tch  tended,  in  the  Jodgment  of  the  pnB- 
IV.  to  do  him  injury  in  reptttatfoo  or  to  woond  bis 
^«p.^  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
tfmi  ponisbmeat,*  as  depottatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceedoi  extra  ordioem  was  ofteo  adopted  instead 
BfiheeivlMtkm.   Taiton  impfliial  eonMitiitioas 
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affind  Ote  pnnlahment  of  death  to  libdlons  writii^ 
(famo$i  lAmii. 

Infhmia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  {Vid.  IicrAnu.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  caluinniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.' 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.   {Vid.  Ikjosu.) 

INCKA  Ovva),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  beroiDe 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annnal 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.*  Another  festival  ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaunis  IJmera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbouibood  of  Uiis  town  there  was  a 
small  but  veiy  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  tbe  festival  of  Uie  heroine  tbe  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  Uie  surfoce  it  was  0n  evil  sign.*  An  an- 
nual festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  lathmos, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMENTUM.  (Vid. 

TBaTAMKNTirK.) 

INQUILI'NUS.  (Vid.  BiKiUHBifT.  Rohan,  p. 
187.) 

INSAWA,  mSA'NUS.   ( Tii  OoaiToa.) 

*INSECTA.    (Vid.  Entoma.) 

INSIGNE  (OTifutov,  iitlmifUh  hrimt/tw,  mftia^ 
fimv),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  s  mark  of  distinctitm. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.*  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice ; 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
Ibnctiomuries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  tiie  Fascis 
carried  before  Uie  Consul  at  Rome,  tbe  latidave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (ind.  Calcccs,  p.  100 ; 
Clatob,  p  S64),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  be- 
atotred  by  the  emperor  upon  the  prefect  of  the  pne- 
torinm.*  The  Reman  EqoiTss^  were  distioguished 
by  tbe  "equns  publicns,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gostus  clavus,'  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
tbe  theatre  and  the  circus.*  The  insignia  of  ^ 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  pretexts, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  euro- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
exce^it  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  tbe  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.'" 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
Ute  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  their 
hcdroeta  (vid.  Galea),  and  Ute  common  men  by  their 
ahielda,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself."  {Vid.  Clipsuo.)  Among 
tbe  GrertGBi  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upoa 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphis 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mc 
diflbrentlydesoribed,  however,  by  diflferent  1 
Aleibiades,  agreeab^  to  his  ^neral  charact 
a  shield  ridily  decorate  with  ivory  and  J^jj,  and 
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ezhitHting  a  representation  of  Copid  brandiabing  a 
thunderbolt  ■  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;*  and  the  ficti- 
tious employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
■D  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.* 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  inaignia  of  the  noblest  fomi- 
liea,  tIz.,  the  torques,  the  cincionl,  aod  the  oogno- 
men  "  Magnus."* 

rv.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym- 
hasiom;  butCicerDbadaatatuefrf'MiaerTatofiilfil 
the 'Same  purpose.*  Cities  bad  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  edifices  ;  and  the  ofScer  of  a  ei^ 
snoetimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
as  we  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.* 

V.  The  fignre-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  veMcl.'  Thos  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  S8  would  pr(4>ably  be  called  the  TxiUm.'  (Com- 
pare  woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
ruteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.*  Enschede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptiona.'*  The  names  were  those  of  godi  and 
herpes,  together  with  their  attributes,  Kieh  as  the 
helmA  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  lAip 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  pieta  etutide 
Aoiff") ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Conoord,  Victory  ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Fo,  the  Mincios,"  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the Alexaadrea uidofmen,women,andanimal8, 
•s  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos"  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  (wJ.  Chxmii- 
cva),  the  tij^,'*  the  bull  {wporo/tiiv  roipou'*).  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop.^^  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  ofifering  to  the  god."  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,'*  waratKoi,  i.  e.,  "carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distingniahed  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  wbi(^  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  fbiming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  in«gnia,  which 
could  be  devated  or  lowered  at  jdeasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements.  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "the  Attic"  and  "the  Persic 
signals"  (t3  'ArrHcAv  aiifutov**). 

I'NSTITA  ineptirddiov),  a  Flounce,  a  Ffllet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  man- 
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nera.*  It  must  have  reeemUed  a  modern  Stnaee- 
By  the  addition  of  pAd  and  jewelry,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  sfdendid  and  expensive  Ctcu.!. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  used 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  TnTaaua,*  it  «u 
equivalent  to  Vitta  or  Fascia.    (Vid.  Tohica.) 

I'NSTITOR.    (Vid.  Ihctitoria  Actio.) 

INSTITCRIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  or  fonnola 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appculed  «- 
ther  his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  uiotber 
man's  dave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  tabema, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracU  wiik 
each  managn',  in  respect  of  the  tabema  or  otiier 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  ike 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  institoita,  b^ 
cause  he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabema 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  "fHod  negolio  gerendo  tnatet  tat 
tfuuw."  If  several  persons  appointed  as  instiior, 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  fortbevtKteamoast 
for  which  the  perstms  were  liiMe  on  the  costntt 
of  Uieir  institor;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  he 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  gocm- 
tatis  jndiciom  or  cmnmuni  divtdnndo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  throu^  the  medium  of  insli- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  variiKij 
htcraiive  ooonpatimis  in  the  name  of  thdr  dam 
irtiidi  they  coold  not  or  woold'not  hare  canied  oa 

Sirsonally.  Institorea  are  coupled  with  nauta  I7 
orsee,*  and  with  the  magister  navis.*  j 
INSTTTUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Jostis- 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandoi  j 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  vm  \ 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  eiemeotary  instiiK-  | 
tion,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancieDt  jotiatB  weic  i 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  antbority,  excqi  so  j 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  tlie  Djpst.  ! 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  pr^tare  an  eJemeiii-  i 
ary  treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  af^oimed  I 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianns,  Theopbi-  | 
lus,  and  Dorotheas.  The  commission  was  insinici-  i 
ed  to  compose  an  institutional  worii  which  sbouU  | 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  {Ugvm  ewub^a).  j 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  usdcss  matter  *  ; 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  the  ! 
title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa,*  which  was  based  1 
on  former  elranentaiy  worlcs  of  the  same  name  and  | 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen-  I 
tarii  of  Gains  or  Gaius,  his  Res  QootidianK,  and  I 
various  other  commentarii.  1%e  InstitntioDes  vtK  \ 
puUished  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  af  I 
the  year  A.D.  633,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digcai  | 
The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  arr  < 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chieflj  <.<  j 
matters  relating  to  personal  status ;  the  aecowl  i 
treau  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of  I 
testaments,  legacies,  aad  fideicommi&sa  ;  the  third 
treaU  chieflT  of  stMOessKms  to  the  property  of  in- 1 
testes,  and  matter  incideat  thereto,  and  on  obti- 
gations  not  founded  on  ddiot ;  the  fourth  treau 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  d^ct,  actions  and 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  Jodicia  puMi- 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treMed  of  by  Gaiusi 
in  his  Comowntaries.  Heioeccius,  in  bis  Antiquin 
tatnm  Romanamm  Jorisprudentiam  illuetcantiuni 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Insiiuitith 
nes.  Theophiius,  generally  considered  to  be  tbi 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Ipstiuii 
tiones,  wrote  a  Greek  paraidirase  upon  them,  whidi 
is  still  extant,  and  is  oocasioaally  osefoL  The  be^ 
editioD  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theoirtuhu  is  that  « 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  3  vols.  4to.    There  u{ 
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editions  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Instita- 
tMDes.  The  editio  princepe  is  that  of  MaiDZ,  1468, 
U. ;  that  of  Kleme  and  Boeckiog,  Berlin,  1829,  4to, 
Hntains  both  the  InstitutfobeB  and  the  Commenta- 
Tii  of  G«iu ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Sdmder,  Berlin,  1833  and  1836. 

IVre  were  rarioos  institutional  works  written 
19  ihe  Roman  jDrista.  There  still  remain  fragments 
tf  the  iBstittitiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have 
eoosoted  o[  two  books.  The  four  boob  of  the 
lutitatiOMa  of  Gains  were  formerly  <Hily  known 
fmnafewexeeiptain  the  Digest,  firom  the  Epito- 
neooataHMd  in  the  Breriarium,  from  the  CoUatio, 
aid  a  few  notations  in  the  Commentaiy  of  Boethi- 
«  OD  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  io  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gains  was  dtacoTered  in  the  library 
of  the  ChaptCT  of  Venwa,  by  Ni^hr,  in  1816.  It 
wai  fint  aqsed  by  Gceschen  and  Bethman-HoU- 
w^iiBd  as  edition  was  ptUilished  by  Goesehen  in 
vaa.  Tba  dedphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
peal  Uxnir,  aa  it  is  a  paKmpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  hai  been  washed  ont,  and  io  some  places 
mieA  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
fx  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
seM,  after  bemg  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
icnhiDi  ma  it  some  waik»  of  Jerome,  oUe^  his 
(pstka.  The  old  writing  was  so  obacore  that  it 
could  aatf  be  seen  by  app^ng  to  it  aa  infusion  of 
pftDDts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
a»iB  bf  Bhihme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
Dwiogtatheotnditioa  of  the  manuscript.  Aaecond 
editioa^Giiiuwas  paUished  hy  Goestdien  in  1824, 
withTihiUBiwtfl^  and  bh  Index  Stdanimtised  in 
tte  HS.  The  prefkoe  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  emqileie  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Vnona 
i)  thegnaiae  Commentaries  of  Qahis,  though  the 
US.iuelfhasno  tiUe. 

The  anangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Inatitutio- 
M  of  Gaioa  resembles  that  of  the  Instttationes  of 
-iMiMU,  ^idt  were  foonded  on  them.  The  first 
hMk  treats  of  the  status  of  persona ;  the  second 
■nui  De  Renim  Divisicnie  et  Acqoisitione,  and 
fODFritenda  legacies  and  fideieommisaa ;  the  third 
iuk  xnala  of  loccessiona  ab  intestate,  and  obliga- 
w»  foonded  on  oontract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
wiely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
tknewith 

^Vk  has  been  a  great  diflerence  of  opiniim  aa 
u  ^  age  of  Gains,  but  it  appean  fran  the  Instttn- 
oones  that  be  wrote  that  work  ondm  Antonlniis 
f^andM-AoreUus. 

Muf  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
ibe  am  as  passages  in  Gains,  which  may  be  ex* 
[blued  aasuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
""^  pana  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
IiititutiDaes  of  Jostinian  were  mainly  based  on 
Jtae  Gains,  it  ia  clear  that  the  eon^Ieri  of  the 
wtitutunies  of  Jostinian  often  followed  some  other 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiooes  of 
^Miaian  are  more  clear  and  exididt  than  those  of 
^na.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gahu*  and 
He  laatitaUones  of  Justinian.* 

Gaioa  bdoi^  to  the  sdiool  of  the  SaUnianl 
<'»  JcKMcoNMrLTi.)  The  juriats  whom  be  cites 
»  we  Institatioties  are  Cassias,  Fufidius,  Jarde- 
^aliUQs,  Labeo,  Maximos,  Q.  Muoius,  Ofilius, 
^HSabinus,  Senrins,  Serrius  Solpicins,  Sex- 

KSTITUTOTIIA  ACTIO.   (  Kid.  Intbbcbssio.) 

■^SULA.  (Ftd.  Hons,  Romam.  p.  ftl9.) 

NTE  NTIO.   ( rid.  Actio,  a  SO.) 
I'^TEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.  {Vid-TUm- 

tjfTERCE'SSIO.   The  verb  intercedere  ia  rari- 
yyaptiied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
I.  (in.,  lOa.)-!  (iU.,  tit.  11^  a.  1%) 


way  undertakes  an  oblig^ion  for  another.  Sponsores, 
U^nromissores,  and  fldejussores,  maybe  said  inter- 
■cedere.  With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  consponaorea. '  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition;  fidfguasores 
were  in  a  sMnewhat  different  legal  ration. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  oiUy  become- 
parties  to  an  obtigalio  Terborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(qui  jtromiseru)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  all 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  literis, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
tio  was,  Idem  dare  spondea  1  in  the  case  of  a 
epromissor,  it  was.  Idem  fidepromittisi  in  the 
caae  of  a  fidejuasor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tua  esse  jo- 
bssi  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor,  or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  ttie 
stipolator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipulator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
sffluething  after  the  stipulator's  death ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatto  waa  inutilis  or  void.* 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  mandati  jodieuuu  to  pay  to  the  heres  v^aterer 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fideprombsor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepT<jmtssor  wera  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  diflbrent  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound. '  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
ail  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  but 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  nevpr 
jeleased  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and  ■ 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  bat  by  a  re- 
script (eputeia)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejassores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  waa  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  ahaxe,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  lex  Apuleip,  any  one  sponaor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount:  but 
Uiis  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  whiidi  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia  ■ 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  ■ 
whole  amount,  bad  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  coidd, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  to 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  wbo 
were  o^red  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  aa  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  l^al  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  <it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  prsjndicium  {pr<nudieium  pottulaTe),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the  - 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amoaot  for  which  any 
person  coald  be  a  secoiity  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "  do- 
ftf  nomine.'*  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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la  leM ;  and  erery  Buretj  could  raeorer  on  a  man- 
dati  judiciuBi  from  his  principal  whaterer  he  had 
been  compelled  to  psj  on  his  acooant.  By  a  lex 
PaUilia,  spoD sores  had  a  special  action  in  dapIiuD, 
wliidi  waa  caUed  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Oafus  in 
the  BreTiaiiom,'  which  is  not  taken  from  Gains ;  it 
ie  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
debtor  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  after  he  tiaa  choaen  to 
sne  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sae  the  other. — Cicero 
af^Kars  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine*  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  Tarioiialy  ex- , 
plajned.  The  subject  of  the  sponsio  ofteo  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters ;  ud  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  or  a  sponsio  alleged  to  haTe  been 
glTen  by  him  twenty-fire  years  befiwe.*  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  diiBcoIty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  most  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  role  ^ot  the  two  years  did  not  exlat 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expiesaion  **  ii^d- 
forv**  to  ezivees  caDing  on  a  aorety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sei. 
It  was  a  general  role  that  any  person  might  **  inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
diapoee  of  his  proper^ ;  but  minores  xzt.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  eapadQr  in  reject  of 
tiidr  eontraeta  and  the  diqiositlon  «  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Angoatns  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not  ''intercedero"  for  their  hasbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanns  and 
Vdleina  Tutor  (A.D.  lO),  the  aenatns  conanltum 
VdleiaBDm  waa  passed,  whidi  abacdntdy  prohibited 
an  intereessio  1^  women ;  and  the  Nordu,  c. 
6,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
cessio  of  a  wife  for  her  hnsband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intereessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatns  consultum,  and  she  mif^t 
reooTer  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  reapeet  of  her 
interoea^.  Theanutaaoon8nltimi,timujhftmade 
nan  the  inteieeado  of  a  wonan,  protectedthe  ered- 
itor  so  fer  as  to  restore  to  him  a  fivmer  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intaroessio  was  null  by  the  senatna  eon- 
snltwn,  and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  penoo  for  whom  the  woman  "intercessit*'  as 
he  woaW  hare  had  againat  the  wunan :  this  action, 
inasmoch  as  the  contract  bad  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
waa  institntoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  tba  senatus 
eonaultiuii.* 

INTERCE'SSTO  waa  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
tratUB  to  whom  an  appeal  {vid.  Afpkllitio)  waa 
made.  The  object  of  the  intereessio  was  to  pot  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
i^ier  soffieient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  "  in- 
lercedere"  who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  sn- 
perioT  to  the  magistratua  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  waa.  Casea  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
wBtors  interposed  {inUreatU)  againat  the  proeeed- 
inga  of  his  colleague.*  The  intercesaio  is  most  fte- 
quently  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  need  the  in- 
tereessio for  the  purpose  of  i^eTenting  wrong  which 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.^  The  in- 
terceasio  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pl^  was  anxilium 
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and  it  might  be  Mereited  either  in  jore  or  a  jifr 
cio.  The  tribune  qui  iotercesnt  ^wold  pmM  a 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  thert  toM 
be  an  intereessio  aAer  tbs  litis  conlestatio  ippan 
fromCieen.*  The  tribnoea  eoold  aho  netheii. 
teroessio  to  prerrat  raeeotioB  of  a  jodkHa]  sm- 
tence.'  T.  Oiaoehtts  interfered  [inttreeuk)  tgmwt 
the  praetor  Terentina,  who  was  going  to  oidet  fie-  i 
cntion  in  the  case  of  L.  9ci[no,  wbowas  condennbl 
for  peculation,'  and  he  prerented  Scipo  being  seH 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  preffst  cie- 
cution  being  had  on  his  property.  A  single 
ctHild  effect  this,  and  against  the  opiiuontrfhbnii. 
leagues,  which  was  the  case  ia  the  muter  if  L. 
Scipio.   (K«i.  Twsnm.) 

INTERCI'SI  DIES.   (Vti.  Dtas,  p.  S6S.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQVM  ET  IGNI&  (U 

BimsBHSKT,  RoMlH.)  | 

INTERDICTUM.    "  In  certain  cases  {arlii  a 
Mum),  the  pnslor  or  procaosul,  in  the  first  iatiaaM  I 
(priiie^Mfiter),  enniaeahis  antbori^telketoni-  I 
natkn  of  di^ntea.  This  he  chiefly  doea  irtiei  ike 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quau-jxissesnoii ;  lat 
the  ezereiae  of  hia  authority  consists  in  onieiug 
something  to  be  done,  (nr  forbidding  Bomelhing  to  be  i 
done.  The  formulB  and  the  terms,  which  he  joa  , 
on  sooh  oeca^na,  are  called  either  inteniicu  n 
decreta.  They  are  called  deereta  when  be  oritn 
somethhw  to  be  done,  aa  wheD  he  orierssonKiluf 
to  be  produced  <ezAtftm)  or  to  be  restored :  tb«;in 
called  interdieta  when  be  forbids  someihiDg  lo  bt 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  uwd  , 
against  a  person  who  is  in  poesessioD  righuiiSr 
virio),  or  that  nothing  diall  bedoaeoBiiiieci 
of  aaered  fnmnd.  Aceordin^,     intenliett  ue 
either  natttntoriB,  or  eA9iitinia,  or  prriiibitDria.*" 

TUB  passage  eontaina  the  essentml  dtstiiKtioa 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictom,  so  for  u 
prwtor  or  proconsul  ia  cODCerned.   In  the  taie  of  , 
an  actio,  the  pmtor  pronoaooes  no  order  or  decree, 
but  he  liTes  a  judex,  wboae  bosiness  it  kutiaftt- 
tigate  Uie  niattar  in  diuHite,  and  to  proaosDcesM- 
tenee  cmsiatnUy  witti  the  fimnola,  vUdi  it 
authority  Ibr  acting.    In  the  case  of  an  actio,  (here- 
fore,  the  pmtor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  ttatu; 
to  be  done,  but  be  says  judicium  daba  In 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  pretw  makes  an  oider  ibai 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  iaix,»ii 
his  words  are  aeoordingly  worda  of  camOBlid :  >»■ 
titnas,  exhibeaa,  Tim  fieri  veta  lliis  mhm^ 
terposition  of  the  pmtor  ia  ai^Mvpriatelj  express' 
by  the  word  <'  principaliter,"  the  niU  effect  of  whidi 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  ike  «h- 
er  words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  tev 
an  eqniralent  English  expression. 

Sarigny  obserres  that  it  may  be  objected  to  Oil 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  impoitani  i■H^ 
diets,  that  De  Yi,  the  formula  is  judiciiuD  data* 
But,  as  he  observes,  ttie  old  gennine  fommlt  ^ 
restitnas;*  and  the  "judicium  dabo"  most  ha^" 
been  introd  uced  when  the  formuhe  of  the  two  oU  m- 
terdicta'  were  blended  together,  and  at  s  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  tdd  Amabe  ^ 
coma  a  matter  of  indiffbrenoe. 

The  mode  of  prooeeding  as  to  the  iater^  *» 
aa  Mtows :  The  party  aggriered  stated  hii  case  » 
the  pnetor,  wbwh  was  the  foundation  oThis  demun 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogoas  to  the 
postnlatio  actionis.  If  tbe  pr«tor  saw  euffici^ 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which 
ten  nothing  more  than  the  words  ^  tbe  edict  u- 
diaaaed  to  the  Iftigant  parties  i  nndlndou4>m" 
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■ed  his  *'*ueiorkaM  jhutmJUt  lontrournu"  in  the 
Int  iniuace  or  inunediately,  aod  without  the  inter- 
lealin  ef  •  jodex  [frimap^erU  and  also  "  certit  ex 
com,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edid.  If  the  defeadaat  either  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff's case  before  the  iaterdict  was  ^nted,  and 
eooplied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict afta^  it  was  granted,  t)»  di^tewas,  of  coarse, 
■t  la  ead.  This  is  not  stated  1^  Gaias,  bat  follows 
ofaeeeiw^CnKntfaeBatarooftheeaae;  and  when 
be {oea  on  to  say  "that  when  the  pnetor  has  order- 
ed injthiBg  to  he  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
dgne.  tlie  natter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  before  a  jadex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
that  this  brtber  proceeding  takes  |dace  if  the  mvt- 
toc'i  iatodicC  does  not  seute  the  matter.  The 
wbole  ten  of  proceeding  is  not  cleariy  stated  by 
HOB  nwdefB  writera,  but  the  following  is  eonsiatent 
vfth  Gains: 

The  complainant  either  obtmned  the  interact  or 
be  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
ude  out  befim  the  prstor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigatioa  was  at  an  end ;  and  if  be  obtained  the 
iDterdiot,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  aaatter  ia  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defeodant  simidy  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
agaiB  to  apply  to  the  prKtor,  m  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  sscertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  foil  aatisfiKtioo.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  ml^t  also  apply  to  the 
■neUK  for  an  inTestigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case : 
his  ilkgitiffn  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  mteidict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  pretor 
on  the  giDond  that  be  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  jdaintiff  waa  not  satisfied,  or 
OB  ibe  grauod  that  he  waa  unable  to  do  more  than 
be  bad  done.  In  aU  these  cases,  when  the  pnetor's 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
iaqaiiy  by  certain  formulffi,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tini  of  the  judex,  recaperatorea,  or  arbiter.  The 
inqniry  would  be,  Whether  anything  bad  been  done 
contrary  to  the  pnetor's  edict;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  : 
the  ftmiier  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
pnhbiioiT  inierdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
u  exhibitaiy  or  restitotory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  e^Hreesiott  just  used,  namely,  "  the  prstor's 
eiiet,"  il  mast  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
oaed  by  Gains,  but  Uiat  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  "  edict"  because  the  "  ioterdict"  would  onl; 
he  giaatcd  in  such  eases  as  were  prorided  for  by 
ihfl  •*  edict"  IttTfSs  a  aauu),  and  thus  an  interdict 
wu  001^  an  appUeation  (rf*  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lirease. 

Ig  the  ease  of  ioterdicta  prohibitoria  there  waa 
alvaja  a  apoaaio ;  that  ia,  the  parties  were  required 
to  depoaite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loas  ef  whiefa  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (pa- 
ai)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex  :  tbis 
spouio  waa  probably  required  by  the  prtetor.  In 
the  ease  of  interdicU  restitutoria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceediag  was  somelimes  per  sponsionem,  and 
Iberefbre  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
tiaies,  without  any  sppnsio,  per  formulam  arhitra- 
riaai,  that  ia,  before  an  arbiter.  In  tlie  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicta,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
party  who  elaiaied  the  ioouiry  whether  there 
fboaid  be  a  apoono  or  not :  if  such  par^  made  a 
^OBiio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  simi  of  mooqr  if 
be  ihd  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  leqmied  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cm 
etna*  a  spoosio  had  been  made:' Cicero  says,  ad- 
dieesiag  the  reeupentores,  **  ifoana  facia  at :  hae 
iitpimnmeMUBjuJieandMmett."  In  fact,  when  the 


nutter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  form  of 
proceeding  waa  similar  to  the  ordinary  indicdnm. 

The  diief  divinon  mterdicta  has  been  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  poeses- 
aion,  or  recovering  possession.^ 

The  interdictum  adipiscende  possessionis  waa 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  bonorum  possessio  (vtd. 
BoNoauM  PoBsaaaio)  waa  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  qnoram  bonomnL*  Its  o^ 
eration  was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possessioD 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  waa 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  lierede  or  pro  possessore.  TIm 
bonorum  emtor  (nd.  Bonosdh  Emtio)  waa  ataa  ei^ 
titled  to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
poaaeseoriom.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
waa  called  sectoiium,  the  name  "  aectores"  beinc 
applied  to  persons  who  bon^t  property  in  sum 
nuutner.' 

The  interdictam  aalTianom  waa  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 

of  the  goods  oftbecolonus,who  bad  agreed  that  bis 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

Tbis  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savigny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  possea- 
sioo,  that  ia,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinende  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio, 
and  he  waa  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re- 
spect of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  ia 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in- 
qoired  into.  Its  efihct  in  the  last  case  would  be,  aa 
uaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  bliould  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  ioitul  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  ut| 
possideUs  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  iMissidetis  protected  Uie  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  waa 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  {adveriarius) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  poa- 
sessionis.*  In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrahl, 
the  poosesaioa  of  the'  movable  thing  was  by  the  io- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
cr  part  of  that  year,  "  nec  vi  nee  elam  nee  preearioj' 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo- 
vable things.* 

The  interdictum  recuperandc  possessionis  migfal 
be  claimed  by  him  who  bad  been  forcibly  ejected 
{vi  dejectm)  from  his  possession  of  an  iromovabli 
thing,  and  its  eOect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-dou 
to  restore  the  poesession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  itiuU  tu  iiiuta  vi  dc^ecieli"  and  Ihe  words  of  cora- 
maod  were  "to  restuuaty  There  were  two  cases 
of  wis :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  oadli  qnotidlanumj 
the  other  of  via  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
1^  Cieoina  against  .£butius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  waa  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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•nd  had  bsen  ejected  by  the  derendant  or  his  agenta 
(JItmUia  or  fnairator*).  If  the  matter  came  befim 
a  judex,  the  defeadaDt  mi^t  allege  that  be  bad 
complied  with  the  interdict,  "  restituisM,"  though 
be  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  fonn 
of  the  Bpoosio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  restore  the  plaiotifi'to  bis  possession.* 

The  defiendaot  mi^t  pnt  in  an  answer  {emeptio) 
to  the  pl^ntUFs  claim  IRir  restitution :  he  might 
diow  that  the  plaintiff^s  possession  commenced  ei- 
ther Ti,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fbndant  ;*  iiut  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  armata.*  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  bad  elapsed  since  the  vit^nce 
oomplalDed  of;  and  this  was  gooeraUy  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  eoataioed  the  words  " inkoe  mm." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  poesessioo  after  the 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  i^ea,  nor  could  he  BTail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.* 

A  clandestina  possessiu  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fieara.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
bare  had  some  reseoiblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
Ti.  llie  exc^io  ctuidestinv  posaessionis  waa 
quite  a  dififerent  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  prccaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  apphed  to  a  case  of  precariura.  It  is  pre- 
cariom  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  ^iopertj,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  pn^ierty  bacli  when  he  ideaaes. 
It  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re- 
ceived such  permisaion  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest (preee),  though  request  waa  not  necessaiy  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.*  The  person  who  received  tlie  deten- 
tion oC  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unlMs  (HtiTision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
•sa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
oould  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
preoiaely  as  in  the  case  of  via ;  and  tbe  sole  foanda- 
tion  of  the  right  to  this  interdict  waa  a  vitiosa  pos- 
Bessio,  as  jost  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interdictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
sobsequenUy  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
4iUigation  imposed  by  tbe  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  tbe  de- 
fendant. (Vid.  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
tn  mart,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
be  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fhiits  or 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
niace  tbe  jriaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
nave  been  If  there  had  been  no  refiisal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
pBtronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.    If  the 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  tbe  land  upon  demand,  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. An  tbe  relation  between  tbe  p^romB  ud 
the  cliens  waa  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  do  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron's  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  waa  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  tbe  rda- 
tion  between  him  and  his  diens.*  The  (wecariom 
did  not  tail  into  disuse  when  the  oU  luer  pnUieus 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  lespect  it  mmred  tbe 
doctrine  <^  possessio  generally.  (Fid.  AeaiKLs 
LxBsa.)  It  vras,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  to 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  tbe  case  (tf  [riedge. 
{Vid.  Pio(ru«.) 

Gains*  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
sunplicia  and  duplicia.  SimpUcia  are  those  in  wbict 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  (actor),  and  tbe  other  is 
the  defendant  (reiu) :  all  restitutoria  and  exhibitorii 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Prohibitoria  tnterdicU 
are  either  sunplicia  or  duplicia  :  they  are  simpltcia 
in  sucli  cases  as  those,  when  tbe  pre  tor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  Hamea 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  "Hiey  are  duplicia  as  m  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utmbi ; 
and  they  ve  so  called,  aays  Gams,  becaose  eadi  of 
tbe  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  <^  tbe 
interdict* 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  dnplidi 
in  respect  of  their  being  apidicable  both  to  the  a& 
quisition  (tf  a  possession  which  had  not  been  bid 
befiire,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  dass  vtv  granted  in  tbe  ease 
of  a  vindicatio,  or  action  as  to  'a  pteee  of  liod 
gainst  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses- 
sion, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  snbmit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  sattsds- 
tiones.  A  sii^Iar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  Tuidicatio  of  an  hereditaa  and  a  nsnsfrnctus. 
Proper  security  was  alvrays  required  from  the  peT'^ 
son  in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  is 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury tbat  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  security,  he  lost  the  possession, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  (petitory.* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict,  see 
Gains,  ir.,  138-170.  — Paulus,  S.  R.,  r.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  43  — Savigny,  Dot  Reckt  det  Betilxet,  p.  40»- 
616. — Savigny  and  Hanbold,  Zattchrifi,  vol.  iii..  pi 
305,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONET.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditiaos 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 

Romans. 

1.  GaxsK  iNTSBKaT.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  aboli^ed  the  law  by  which  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  seH  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
pridiibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (M  roif  aupotn  fojiiva  oaveiCan^).  No 
other  restriction,  we  sre  told,  was  introdoced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  tbe  discre- 
tion of  the  lender  (ra  ipyvpiov  vramftov  dwei  i^' 
jirotr^  (!v  povXijToi  6  darti^cjv*).  The  only  ease  in 
which  the  rate  was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  iht^ 
^ent  of  a  man  separating  fnnn  his  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (vi  kv/moi)  coold  in  that 
case  proceed  a^^nst  him  fbr  vte  principal,  with 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent.  {Vid. 
Dob,  GsKtc.) 
Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  in 
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(WD  iliflbreDt  ways  t  (1.)  It;  the  namber  of  oboli  or 
dnduDC  pud  bj  the  month  for  every  titina :  (3.)  by 
part  nf  tbe  principal  (rd  dpxaiov  or  tce^dXaon') 
paid  u  interest,  either  annually  or  fin-  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.   According  to  the  fonner  meth- 
od, wbiefa  was  generally  ob^  when  money  waa 
lent  apoo  real  security  {t6koi  tyyvoi  or  fyyeioi),  dif- 
fcntl  tatea  were  expressed  as  foUows:  10  per 
not  by  M  irfme  MoAo^,  i.  e.,  fi  oboU  per  month 
forerny  ffltata,  or  SO  oboliayear=10dTacbiiue= 
^  of  a  mhia.  ShnOarly, 
13  per  cent,  by  hrl  dpax/i^        per  month. 
16  per  cent,  by      A(cru  woXoif- 
18  per  cent  by      hv(a  AfloXofc  " 
54  per  cent,  by  M  Sval  SpaxfuUt  " 
9S  per  cent.  I7  hrl  rpioi  Afiaxftaic  " 
i  per  cent,  by  hrl  rpiiv  nfuoSoTUi^.  probably. 
(1)  Another  method  waa  generally  adopted  in 
asPs  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  {hrl      vaii7itt>),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specifi^l  time,  commonly  that  of 
ihe  Ti^age.  By  this  method  the  foUowins  rates 
were  thus  represented : 

10  per  cent,  by  rSitot  hrUtfiutroi,  i.     interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  l^,  16|,  20,  33|,  by  r^xoi 
hiyioot,  t^KTtH,  hrlirefiwToi,  and  bitrpiToi,  respect- 
neif.  So  that,  as  Bockh*  remarks,  the  rtfxof  brtr 
teMTVf  b  eqnal  to  tbe  iwl  irfvre  I^Jiolc  i 
Tbe  TVKoc  (iTOTdoof    —  tbe  hd  Spimt^  nearly. 
•■   ^amt      =  tbe      httrShioXoXc  " 
"   hUire/iirToc  =  the  in'  twta  Mo^ff  " 
"    MrpiTOf    —  the  hrl  rpiol  ^Ipaxfiatt  " 
ThcGe  aeariy  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  coDsidered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  tadKated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  ratoe;  aitbough,  in  tbe  age  of  Jostinian,  as  Sal- 
nnsiiH*  obaerrea,  the  r&tof  hrSyioos,  or  12^  per 
cent.,  was  eonfoaaded  with  tbe  eentaima,  which  is 
eiactl;  e^al  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

Hie  rates  above  explained  frequently  occar  in 
tbe  omois ;  Ae  lowest  in  ordinary  ose  at  Athens 
iKng  tbe  rAior  iwtSiKaTos,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  htgh- 
ot  lie  r6mc  htirpiTOf,  or  SS^  per  cent.  The  latter, 
kmerer,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  deootea  more  tiiaa  it  appears  to  do,  as  ^e 
(ane  of  a  ship's  royage  was  generally  less  than 
a;ear.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  hrl  rpujl  ipexjta^e, 
or  36  per  cent.,  was  aometimea  exacted  by  bankers 
a  Albens.*  The  hrl  Spaxf^,  or  rate  of  13  per 
cpdl,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
bat  appears  to  have  been  tboaght  low.  lbs  inters 
nt  of  eight  6bo&,  or  16  per  cent.,  oconrs  in  that  or- 
«oi  *  and  even  in  tbe  age  of  Lyalaa  (B.C.  44fft  and 
iwQs  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  tbe  mina,  or  18  per 
'«nt ,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate.* 
ebjoes  alao*  qiealcs-of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
BDe  lenns ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
ibit  tbe  osoal  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
tioe  of  DemostheDes  varied  from  18  to  18  per  cent. 
That  tbey  were  nearly  tbe  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
ihri;  expressed,  throughout  tbe  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
from  the  anlhonties  qutded  by  Bockh.*  No 
'WeiDSKHis  on  the  subiect  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
imst  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
ncrbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (roxo- 
ttcmUieiut,  ^tqiadantaTai}.  Some  of  these* 
(uned  as  mach  as  an  obolos  and  a  half  per  day 
twcMfa  dmebma ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankera 
'3  graeral,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
oed,  and  the  severity  with  which  thcty  exacted  their 
^oes.  Kcm  to  have  been  as  unpopnlar  among  their 
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fellow-cittzena  as  Jews  and  omrers  in  more  modem 
times.  Deoxntfaenes,*  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enongh  to 

prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (Utoovaiv  ol  'Adtivoioi  robf  doveiCovrat). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  {eii- 
^^yyarara  fuatTrai  if  deoAoffrariKv),  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  mmatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
daction  or  increase  tii  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  rocof,  aa  being  tbe 
offspring  (rd  ytyvhftevov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangentent  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  idaced  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.,  bj  the 
banker  I*a8ion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.*  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (.x^ipbypa^)  was  given  - 
by  tbe  borrower  to  the  lender  [nd.  Chiboobafhuu), 
or  a  regular  instrument  {avyypa^'U  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  vras  depcw< 
ited  with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.*  rfXtr 
nesses,  as  we  might,  expect,  were  also  prieMnt  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.*  The  secu- 
rity for  3  loan  was  either  a  virod^K^  or  an  hifxvpw  : 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  h>lxvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  staves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  (oiaia  woxpeot),  pilrars  {6poi 
or  m^iat)  were  set  upon  it,  wiUi  the  debt  and  the 
mortoagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum- 
bered estate  was  called  an  ScrrMrotr  ;(apMi>.'  (Vitd. 
HoBot.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  Gennan  and  Scotdi  re^sters  . 
of  mortgages ;  but  they  are  not  menUoned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens.* 

Bottomry  (rd  vavriKov,  t6koi  vavriKot  OS  hdoat^) 
waa  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
wiUi  death.*  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  abipped,  scmetimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  (tjrl  vovA^i). 
The  principal  (Moeii,  oiovel  (fu  rfoctf**),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (oadeiatfc 
v<uf*^) ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavriKol 
avy/pa^ai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  borrowers ;  tbe  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposhig,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods.^*  Tbr 
loan  itself  waa  either  a  ddvetafta  h-tp6irXow,  i.  e., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  davtiufia  &ft^Tep&- 
nXow,  i.  e.,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ^ip,  or  to  an  authorised  agent.** 
In  the  latter  case  tbe  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
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the  agreement  between  the  contracting  pertiee^  that 

■he  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  igreeineDt,  ia  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agree roeot,  punishable  by  a  fine  ol 
twice  Uie  amount  of  the  money  lent.^  Moreover, 
if  the  gooia  whidi  fbnned  the  origtoal  aecurity 
were  sold,  fiesh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  ebipped  in  their  place.*  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
der (d  biiropor)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  Teasel 
{6  vavK/^poc),  which  in  tltat  case  might  serve  as  a 
•ecurity  for  the  OHiney  borrowed.* 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vaiy  with 
the  risks  and  duntion  of  the  vojrace,  «nd  therefhre 
we  eannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xeo(qiboo*  epeaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,bf  course,  to  voyages  out  and  hMue.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  1S|  per  cent.,  mentioned  by 
Danostbenea,*  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
daring  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  bat  upon 
oonditioa  that  sho  sboold  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
eonvtqr  vessels  laden  with  com ;  the  prinetpal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there.* 

The  beat  illnstration  of  the  facta  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavrw^  ovyypa^,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  tacii^.  It  conbuns  the 
fidkiwing  statMnent  and  conditicMU. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  9000  diach- 
nuB  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  (o£^  imSavtleovTai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
Where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  Uience  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  tbey  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  225 
drachnue  in  1000,  or  35  per  cent,  for  the  wbcde  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hiemm,  a  port  in  Bithynia  cnae  to  the  Thracian 
Boqtoru^,*  before  the  eai^  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  e., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangeroas,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent, on  account  of  the  aadi- 
tional  risk.  The  a^eement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  (hreUf  ir^v 
ixSol^,  c.  r.  \.)  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
beard  (oj  tni/iirXot) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  ^edged  (ra  wroKtifuva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time ; 
that  if  the  sale  of  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (Tr/w^tf )  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  asif  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  virep^ficpoi,  i.  e.,  had  not  com- 
l^ied  with  a  judgment  given  against  tbrm  within  the 
tiou  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
providea  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  dhys  after  the 
early  riaing  of  the  dog-star  {inl  kwi),  discharge  their 
cargo  (iSiJieffdai)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  (6irov  &v  fii]  aSXai  Ctat 
ToZf  'AftpKuotf),  (whi(4i  might  be  executed  unfairiy, 
and  would  lend  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  tbe  lover  ntf 

of  interest,  or  25  per  cent,  tastly,  if  tbe  raid 
wer9  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  ponibicta 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  concluiTe 
on  all  points. 

From  tbe  preceding  investigation,  it  upein  thu 
the  rate  of  intmvat  among  the  ancient  wektwn 
higher  than  in  modern  Ewq>e,  and  it  Rome  iatbt 
age  of  Cicero.*  This  high  rate  does  not  vffos  u 
hive  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  mooef ,  fur  ik 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Atbens  and  iu  ndgb- 
bonrhood  was  not  at  ^  proportional  to  it  llm 
Ismu'says  thatahouseatThrie  vuletfiiTo^  i 
8  per  cent,  of  ita  vahie,  and  some  honseiatHdiie 
and  Elensis  for  a  fraetkm  more.  Ve  diai]d,the»-  | 
fore,  rather  refer  it  to  a  tow  state  of  credit,  oca- 
sioned  l^^  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  tbe  dirins 
oi  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  sutes,  mil  tbe 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  coarts  of  hv, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  faTOotaUe 
to  money-lenders  in  enfottiing  their  ri^ts.  Be^  i 
assigns  as  an  additional  canse  "the  watfofiml  | 
princiries." 

II.  RoHAiT  Ihtkust.   The  Latin  word  for  iiit«r- 
est./miw  or  famiM,  originally  meant  any  iscnne.  I 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  ra«Y.tod^  ' 
note  the  interest  or  increase  of  mooey.  "  Fam."  i 
says  Varro,*  "  dictum  a  fetu  tt  puutfomfuln  \ 
pecunue  parieittiM  atgue  inerenentit.  The 
root  is  found  in  feeuodos.   Fenne  was  also  US'  ; 
for  the  principal  as  wdl  as  the  interest*  Anolber 
term  for  interest  was  osurss,  generally  foond  in  tlie 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Tano*  I^  ' 
marks,  "  s  ^uo  (pmdere)  vmnt  fftod  m  nrft  latk-  i 
hat,  tmpenimm  apseUoAMk" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  RepobBe,  the  iowat 
of  iQoney  became  due  on  tbe  first  of  every  moDtii :  i 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calend*  and ; 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  orbooi 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  exprcMed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  aftervrard,  In  mcaMrfrte  i 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  foUoviDgtw: ; 

Assee  osurc,  or  one  as  per  mon& 
for  the  oseof  one  hnndred  .  KrlSpercai , 


Beuncea  osara 

Dextantes 
Dodrantes 


Septnnces 
Semisaes 


Qainounoes "'   fi 

Trieirtea   -.  i 

Qoadrantea "   8 

Sextantea   "   S 

Unci*       "   1 


Instead  of  the  phrase  asaes  usnne,  a  sjv»l'» 
was  used,  viz.,  centesinue  usure,  inaaomciH^i 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  banowj 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  fsinoipaL  H«N| 
binn  centesimiB  per  cent,  and  quateniK 
terinuB  =48  per  cent  So,Bbo,inthelineofH«^ 
ace,»  "  QuinoM  hie  eajnii  merceiUi  exueat"vemm 
underatand  qiiinas  centestmas,  or  60  per  cent.,  is 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Nietnbr' 
opinion  that  the  monttdy  rate  of  the  centesiaiB«p 
of  foreign  origin,  nod  first  adopted  at  Rome  m  tW 
time  of  Solla.  The  old  yearly  rate  estatdisbed  bf 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B.C.  460)  waa  the  luinarian 
fenua.  This  haa  been  variously  interpreted  lonieU 

(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid  mootWy,  ^  M 
one  per  cent,  per  annom;  and  (2)<»e  twelfth  ofw 
princi[Ml  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  ceot-jg 
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wnm.  Nidmhr'  refatea  at  length  tbe  two  ofrin- 
Ibu;  bat  ft  11117  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  iacooanteat  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
vith  tbe  early  hiMory  or  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
HiisbetoTjr  opinion  is  as  follows  :  The  nncia  was 
ttK  wetftb  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  ( 12  oz.) 

coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
UAn  TaUes  became  law,  tixe  phrase  nociariam 
fenn  woali!  be  a  natural  eiqnesaion  fcr  interest  of 
oKvnnceiathe  pound;  t.  c,  a  twelftb  pwrtof  the 
ium  bongwed,  or  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
p«  fear.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
Ban  year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
fitr  the  cifil  jear  of  twelve  inontlia,  which  was  in 
camman  ose  in  tbe  time  of  the  decemTirs.  The 
imiogy  of  the  Greek  terms  roxof,  hnrptroc,  Ac., 
cmiim  6m  view,  which,  as  NiebQhr  observes,  is 
Dut  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
jeirif,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
Ifaougb  is  llie  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
teeuoe  dse  erery  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
hiTiig  beei  ^  case  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  difficult 
ta  aeeonl  fbr  the  cbaose :  it  probably  was  coa- 
Dottd  with  the  modifieationB  made  from  time  to 
,  tine  in  the  Ruman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (snch 
u  ibe  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
Dalucal  eflect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
aim  Knipolous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lioi  o  eiacting  tbe  interest  due  upon  it. 

Ifad^coold  not  pay  the  prtnciul  and  Inter- 
Ht  at  tbe  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
fnn  a  fitdi  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
pnKcediag  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
n.'^  a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  "  Vertu- 
m  Jfun,  nutuam  pecumam  tumert,  ex  eo  dictum 
M  fui  nilio  jvi  mMuabantur  ab  aliit,  ut  o/im  aoL- 
ttrat,  ttUt  KTUrent  ereditarem."  ll  amoonted  to 
little  abort  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
KiciiniDi  anBiTersarias,  another  phrase  for  which 
na  name  lenoTataa ;  e.  g.,  centesiram  renovate  is 
IvHre  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
lu*  op^nses  centesims  perpetuo  fenore  =^13  per 
tnl.  limple  interest.  The  following  prases  are 
af  toanniHi  oceuirence  in  connexioa  with  borrow- 
i>t  lod  lending  money  at  interest :  "  Fecuniam 
ipod  ilifoem  coUocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"Hegere,"  to  call  it  in  again ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
Mtnntylbrit;  "oi^mnere"  or  "oppooere  pjgDwi," 
to  pre  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage:  benoe  the  pan  in 


"Ari,  vitfiifa  nettra  non  ad  Aualri 
latef  BMwifa  at,  nee  ad  F«9mi  t 

OffcataM  korribiUm  aique  pcMtiUntm." 

^verdDoaen  is  also  of  extensive  nse  in  money 
^^HKtkms   Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
registered  in  a  banlter's  or  any  other  ac- 
'^jfri-bDok :  bence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
'in  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.   Thus  we 
'-STp  "bonooi  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  fa* 
to  lend  moneys,'' and  also  to  borrow  money.* 
^bnorer,  the  Konmns  generally  dischaigod  debts 
i^-noBb  the  ageney  of  a  banker  (tn  foro  et  de  mnwa 
»''7hr«)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
t«  vc*  ^MWfiie) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
w  laymeDt  was  given  by  writing  down  tbe  sum  to 
paid,  with  tbe  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
it,*  henco  came  the  phrases  "soribere 
EJattn  aKcnt,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;■*  "  resoiibere," 
» ^  back,  of  a  debtor."  80  also  "  perscribere," 
»  pre  a  bin  or  draught  Ipergeriptw)  on  a  banker 
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for  payment,  in  onNMition  to  payment  by  ready 

money.' 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  i»  giveo 
under  Nazi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
the  Licinian  laws  (vid.  Liciitls  Legks),  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restiiction  on  tbe  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,*  that  the  scarcitjr 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  tbe  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abcriition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (undtrium  fenua)  of  tbe  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,'  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-estaUi^ed,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  (riyiUto)  of  tha 
tribunes  Doiliua  and  Hnnius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  "  fenebre  mialum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  mterfere,  and  remedy,  if  poesiUe,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveteiBte.  Aceordim^,  faurtaoi  yean  after 
tbe  pa«ain(^  of  the  Licinian  hwa,  Ave  commissionem 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  Tbese  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(c«wre)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreov^-,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fhir  valuatioo,  a  rqpilatioa  which  C»- 
sar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  tbe  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fennai"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  tbe  wliole  sum  {ad  wmiaiaaa  redact*  tuura.'') ;  and 
bi  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usnrers  bemg  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,*  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
tiie  loan.*  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely' 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  erU 
was  something  more  decisive-^ieither  mora  nor 
teas  than  a  species  oT  naUonal  benkraptcy— a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  xpeuv  im>Kom-"  This 
happened  in  B.C.  S41,  a  year  remarkaUe  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genocian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether.'^  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  then 
waaaveryahnplew^ofdoingBO;  it  only  afibeted 
Romaa  citizens,  and  tberefora  the  nsnrera  granted 
loans,  not  hi  the  name  <^  tbemaelves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  aUies  who  were  not  bound  by  H."  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  1B4),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  reqiect  of  lending  money,  as 
tbe  full  Roman  citizens.  At  hwt,  after  many  /utile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  o(  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  centesima,  or  IS  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr,"  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopt«l  at  Rome  in  tbe  time  of 
Sulla ;  but  whether  it  became  the  l^jal  rate  by  any 
special  enacteoent,  or  fivm  general  consent,  doea 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred'*  that  it 
was  &ra,t  legalized  by  tbe  edicts  of  tbe  city  praloi*^ 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemUanoe 
between  the  pretorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
conpled  with  the  lact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 
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■re  eztast,  hj  which  Uie  centesima  is  flied  at  the 

legal  rite  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  editto  tnUtH- 
cta  eenUnmoM  me  ebtenaturum  Aa^tt').  Whetber 
this  Buppoaition  is  true  or  not,  it  ia  admitted  that 
the  centesima,  or  13  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.  Justinian  reduced  it  to  8  per  cent.* 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticuai,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lCDder's,  be  mi^t 
denund  any  interest  be  liked  while  the  Teasel  oo 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  aea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  IS  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima  could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  tiie  legal  rate  for  faun  oaoti- 
cum  under  all  circumstances.' 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
fiwn  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  fnun  Rome  to 
other  stales,  were  (enerally  accompanied  bgr  inter* 
preters  to  exjdain  the  obijects  of  the  embaasy  to  the 
respective  aiuhorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  ofagents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioscuriaa  in 
Colcfaia,  there  were  at  one  time  no  leas  than  130 
penona  who  acted  as  intapretem  to  the  RMuaa 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  boaiBesB 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  prctors,  proconsuls,  and  quatstors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  adminiatration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ingB  in  the  Latin  langua^  ;*  and  as  tiiey  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  aeqnamted  with  the  language  of 
the  proviiwials,  they  bad  always  among  their  aer- 
nnts  {vid.  AppARiroais)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romana,  but  in  most  cases 
midoubtedly  freedmen.^  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  {vid.  Cohvbn- 
Tus),  but  abo  expluned  to  the  Roman  governor 
eveiytUng  whldi  the  piOTineials  midit  wirii  to  be 
laid  b^>re  him." 

INTERREGNUM.   (FiJ.  Iwtmibx.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wi^ed  to  share  the  sovereign  povrer-  among 
them  selves  instead  of  electing  a  kmg.  For  this 
pnipoae,  according  to  Livy,*  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  membeTS,  waa  divided  into 
lea  ^deeuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  huenegei,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  daya ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap> 
pointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Inttrregnum. 
Dionystus'*  and  Plutarch"  give  a  di^reot  account 
of  the  matter,  bat  Uiat  Of  Livy  appears  the  moat 
(RObable.  Niebuhr**  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
rages  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senatora,  of  yAuxa 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.** 

Hie  interreges  agreed  among  ttonaelvea  i^o 
aboald  be  proposed  as  king,  ^' and  if  the  aeoate  ap- 
prored  of  their  choice,  tb^  summoned  Uie  assem- 
bly of  the  <»ri«,  and  praposed  the  peraon  wh<nn 
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tbe^  had  imvioosly  agreed  apm ;  the  power  of  the 
corw  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  Udl 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  c^ed  fatmm  dwtori- 
;*  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  to 
the  vote  ia  the  curis,  rvj^ore  .•*  and  the  deeiee  itf 
the  cnriv  oa  the  subject,  punu  w^vtU.* 

Interregea  were  appoipled  under  the  Republkc  fcr 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuU, 
when  the  consols,  through  civil  commolioDs  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  year 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  cmnitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex;  more  usually  by  the  secutd 
or  third  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
eoth,  and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.*  The 
comitia  for  Meeting  the  first  consuls  were  held  bj 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,^  whom  Livy*  rails 
aUo  prafeetuM  urbU.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  byibe 
soiate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senatm,  as  under 
the  kings.*  Plebeiana,  however,  were  not  admian- 
ble  to  this  office ;  and,  consequently,  when  i^ebe- 
ians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patnciaQ 
soiatora  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  eteet 
an  interrex.**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- ' 
count  of  Ibe^  infiuenoe  wluch  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magiatratea,  we  fiod  that  ibe 
tribunes  of  the  jddw  were  strongly  oiqMsed  to  tbe 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  bad  jo- 
nadictio.** 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occsfiionik!<v 
till  the  time  of  tbe  second  Puoic  war  but  afier 
that  time  we  read  of  no  intetnx  till  the  senate,  by 
oommand  of  SuUa,  created  an  interrex  to  Mi  iha 
comitia  for  hia  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  8S.>*  la 
B.C.  66  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
comitia,  in  which  Pcmipey  and  Crassus  were  elect- 
ed consuls;"  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
63  and  S2,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  ioterTex 
the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
side  eoosnL** 

INTE-RULA.  (FW.TnmoA.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  tbe  Twelve  TaUes  it  wu 
declared  "quite  tieril  ttMtarier  libr^enste  fuchl,  m 
teatmumiitm  faruUur,  impriAiu  inttttabiltapu  alo."" 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  at  ' 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
bis  testimony,  was  "intest^iilis,"  that  is,  disquali- 
fied from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
aion.  The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  bad  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civU  incapacity.'* 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITA'TES  AB.  (Fii 
Hexei,  Rokak,  p.  497.)  i 

INTESTATUS.   (Vid.  Hbseb,  Rojiaii,  p.  497.) 

•INT-UB™  or  INT^BUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  tbe  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  ilic 
CicAorium,  or  Intubum  erraticum  of  Pliny,**  our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Cickorium  Intybua  of  Linaieus  ;  the 
latter  is  Pliny's  Intvbum  ttuivum,  called  also 
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ind  ODT  Endive,  the  Cichorium  mdma,  L.  Hie 
iDtybumissaid'to  have  come  origiDallyrrom  Egypt, 
where  great  nse  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  iotro. 
dueed  mlo  Earope,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Kj^ptiao  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
tijiftm  or  Ktxupn-  The  Aratiians  call  it  Clakour 
ri^  by  a  name  compted  ftam  the  preceding.  By 
the  epithet  emiicum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  "  saT- 
age,"  as  appears  from  his  own  words :  "  Eiraticum, 
fvoj  aftd  Tua  quidam  ambuleiam  app^lavere,  nt 
£gyfto  cidunrium  vecanU,  quod  tylvettre  ait."  Fee, 
bawerer.  mMsts,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  qaestion  refers  rather  to 
ihe  long,  namerooB,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
pIsDt,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "  amaru  irttuba 
/Mf."*  The  modem  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
nihiTated  kind,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
iiria,  whidi  was  nsed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
eiideotly  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  tlie 
dtsflical  L^in  term  mfyfrmn,  diost  probably  the 
Ibnner.* 

LWENTATUUM.  (Vi(i.HsBM,Roii4W,p.600.) 

LWESTIS.   (Fni  laPDsas.) 

•INULA,  Elecampane,  the  'EXtvuv  of  the  Greeks, 
aod  IwtU  (or  Eiaila)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
leronm.  (FmL  Hblsmioii.} 

•ION  (W),  the  Vicdet  Hw  Fiofa  odorate,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lev  /i^Aov  of  ThemrtirastuB,*  the 
lav  voff^upo&v  of  Dioacorides,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  lov  x^"P^  °^  I^ieoi^rBStas  ia  the 
CkeiraMtbu  ekeiri,  or  Wall-flower.'  Fee,  however, 
seems  dinncUned  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
imn  Mfa  or  bv,  notwithsUnding  the  immense  eru- 
ditioovhidi  Sprengel  has  employedjn  lavoar  of  en- 
larpng  the  Umits  of  the  gen  as  Viola  {lov)  among  the 
aocteats.  The  Viola  ftaSau  of,  Virgil  appears  to 
bare  been  the  V.  paluttrU  of  Linnsus,  or  else  the 
V.  mMtsM  of  the  same  botanist.* 

•lOTflA  (iuvta),  a  term  properly  denoting  "s  bed 

violet^''  hot  also  applied  to  several  qwtnes  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Furfs  odorata.* 

•IPH'YON  (Ifvov),  a  species  of  {riant  Baohin 
Hues  that  some  held  the  Atphcdelut  luUut  to  be 
ibe  I^nw  of  Tbeophrastus.  Stackhoose  proposes 
ihe  Lmtmdtda  t^iea,  or  SpUce  Lavender.* 

*1PS  m\  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastos, 
most  protH^iIy  the  same  as  the  Cftdpt,  Ih  "He 
CvDtpes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
phau  with  Uieir  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  in 
diewoQnd:  the  Qxtravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard ;  in  this  ttie 
larva  Uvea  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  conntTy,  the  gal)  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rota  camna.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
irammahaos  Ammonias  and  Cyrillos  restriot  this 
inm  to  the  Cynips  of  the  Vine  and  CarolMint  (npo* 
Wwv,  BO  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Kip&niv}.'^* 

IRES.  (Fid.EiisK.) 

*1RI3  (Ipii),  a  lOant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
{iven  of  its  flowers  by  Dtoscorides  raalras  them,  of 
Tsrioos  colours,  white,  yellow,  purine,  dec,  from 
<cbicb  it  would  cleariy  appear  thu.under  ttiis  name 
«fre  etHnpredieoded  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
Sfvmgel  uUiikB  that  the  Iris  Germaniea  and  Fiortfi' 
tfw  are  more  partionlarly  apidicable  to  the  descrtp- 
tioQ  of  Dioscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
i!te  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  eontinued  in  repute  in 
Flwice,  tbe  £riM  Flomitina  was  invariably  aDbstitn. 
tad  fur  the  ancient  Iris.* 


I.  (Cw»^  i-,  ISO.)—!.  (P«e,  Fton  da  Vngil*,  p.  Ixx.,  *c.)— 
1  (H.  P-Ti.,  13  i  if-.  W.>-4.  <!'.,  HO.)-S.  {Ad»m%  ApitmiL, 
t.  T.}— 6.  (TbadnliMt.,  H.  P.,  i.,  9  i  vi^  C,  B.— Aduw,  An>n>d., 

».h-7.  IThMtiuti.,  H.  P.,  Ti.,  7 ;  ™.,  H.>-8.  (Tlwophimtt., 
H.  P,  Tiii.,  10.— Aitami,  itoend.,  i.  *.)-».  (ThaOphnwL, 
a      i_  7 ;  iv.,  9,  ^KoMMT.,  1.,  l.-Jiivam,  Appmd., 


IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX,^  a  Harrow,  nsed 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
OOTB,  bad  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

*IS'ATIS  {loaTif),  a  idant.  the  Giattim  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  the  modem  Woad,  yielding  a  beaotifiil  Mae 
dye.   (Vid.  GuiTOM.) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI.   (Vid.  Athlstjs,  p.  120.) 

ISOPOUTEIA.   {Vid.  Cititw,  Gacss,  p.  269.) 

*ISOP^RON  ilo6mpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyantha  trifoliata.  "Frwn  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Panlus  jGgineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distingnidies  between 
these.  Dodmcos  advanced  the  opinion  Oat  the 
Menyantha  trifoliata,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  la6m>pm 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
htfyrym  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  ctf  remaric,  as  a  singnlar  ednei- 
ienao,  that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  nsed  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plain ts  for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  ttie  Iso- 
pyrum.  Tbe  t^inion  of  Dodonnus  is  fertber  coun- 
tenanced by  Baufain."* 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  tFid. Civitab, 
OuiK,  p.  ftSO.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  Cli^fua),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmns, 
where  it  was  hdd.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  (Enean  hills,  was  tbe  Temple 
(^Fdseidon,  and  neu  it  vras  a  theatre  ud  a  stadi- 
om  of  white  marble.*  Tbe  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statoes  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine, 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  was  also  called  PaUeaum.*  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  paitbok,  as  Plntarch*  remarks, 
moie  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  td  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  varioas  amnsements, 
and  was  performed  at  night  Snbeequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself;  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidra,  and  irtio,  in  the  in- 
stitntion  (rf*  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Oorintliians,  bat  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
VMsel  (tfeupcr),  and  an  honorary  place  {itpotdpia\  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
than  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.'  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
att^  at  the  solemnities."  The  Eleans  did  not 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  were 
related  to  aceoont  for  this  singular  cironmstance,' 
It  is  a  very  probable  coqjectnre  of  Waobsmuth," 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose 
WOTship  tcpfiam  origioaUy  to  have  been  nnknown 


1.  (Cato,  De  Re  RuL,  10.)— S.  (Peatu, »-  t.— Sarr.  'V'Viir- 
Ovxf.,  1.,  W.— Vmrro,  D*  Ling,  lat,,  SI,  ad.  Spt|i(al.)-^ 
(DioMor.,  iT.,  119^- P.  JB^,  -wii-,  a.— Baahin,  PiBkz,  p.  STT. 
— Adaaa,  Appand.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Pan*.,  il.,  1, 4  7.-  Stnlt.,  viil.,  S, 

tItM.— Ccnpan  p.  SI4,  ad.  Tanchnits.)— 4.  (ApoDod.,  iii.,  ^ 
-Pana.,  ii~  1,  S.>-«.  (Thaa.,  (PhO.,!.  e.>-i  (Tim- 

<T«n  vlli.,  10.)-«.  (Pasa.,  v.,  t,  f  Xh-W./fiSOam.  Altoitk,  I., 
i.,  p. «.) 
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ISTHMIAN  GAMES. 

to  the  Doriini.  Daring  tbe  reign  of  the  Cjpsdidt 
at  Coriatb,  the  cdehntioB  of  Um  Isthiniaa  gaaea 
was  auspeaded  for  seTeDtjr  yean.'  But  after  thia 
time  they  gradoally  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
tmlral  of  all  the  Greeks.  la  Olyinp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Ohnnpi- 
ad,  that  is,  in  the  firat  and  third  year  of  every  Olvm- 
piad.  The  lathmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemua 
(the  Attic  Hecatombeon) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olypiaad  fell  either  in 
the  montji  of  Munyehioa  or  Thargelion.*  PUoy* 
and  Solinos*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmta 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  bv  the 
Qreeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  338  B.C., 
the  RooaaoB  were  allowed  tiie  privilei^  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia  ;*  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  IM  B.C.,  Flaminioa  proclaimed  before  aa 
fnnnnierable  asaembly  the  independence  of  Greece.* 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoared  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
lathmian  games ;  bat  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  r^milt  by  J.  Canar,*  the  ri^  of  eondnetinf 
the  solemnities  was  natored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henoefbrth  oontloned  to  be 
eelebrated  till  Christiuity  becuw  the  state-religion 
trf'the  Roman  Empire." 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  stdemities  was,  like 
that  of  an  the  jgreat  national  festivals,  distingniahed 
by  general  rejoletngs  and  faaathig.  The  eontests 
and  games  trf"  the  lathmta  were  the  same  aa  those 
■t  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic porformancea,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
tun,  together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.*  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to^  take 
part,  as  we  most  infer  from  nntaroh,"  who,  on  the 
anth<n1ty  of  Polemo,  states,  that  to  the  traasaT7  at 
Sioyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
had  gained  ^e  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Rtmian  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  mnwa  at  the  Isthmia  ^>peara  greatly  dtered  -, 
fbr  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Jolian  above  re- 
fbn«d  to,  tt  is  stated  that  Oe.CorinUilus  purchased 
hears  and  panthers  (or  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
tii^  lights  at  Uie  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introdnoing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commeaoed  soon  after  tiie  time  of 
Cssar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  m  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
stated at  firat  of  a  gariand  of  ^ne-leaves.  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  otirj;  hat  m  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland."  Simide  as 
auch  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
Tidaal  who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
■hed  lustre  over  his  family,  and  the  whale  town  or 
community  to  which  he  bielonged.  Hence  Solon 
establiahed  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
ftom  the  pablie  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachma."  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  Ih 
lof^  odes,  called  Epintkia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
which  we  stilt  possess  some  beautinil  spedQiens 
MMMig  the  poema  of  Pindar.  (See  Maaaim  in  Hbe 
Mim.  it  FAead.  ie»  huerif*.  tt  BdL  Lett.,  v..  p. 
^  Ac.— Pissen.  De  RiUioju  PoetiM  Carmtnam 

^t^^'lZv^!     •■•>-••  (COW".  Di-wt  Affno..  4.— CWfw 

p  «j-i4.  p««j*>  !.»_»:  (Ai,sd,»y 


JDI^  I 

:  PnisruonHn,  prefixed  to  the  firat  voboecf  hit  ' 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Hollar, /fitf.  <f  Greet  2^.,  L, 
p.  330,  Ac.)  ^ 
ITA'LIA.   iVid.  CoLOHii,  p.  SSS.) 
ITER.    {Yid.  SsETrriTTn  ) 
JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.    A  Roman  magistntia 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in  dispute  ia 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  bim :  lie 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  nte  him 
atnictiona.   (Yid.  Acno.)  According,  tlie  wMi 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  tto  two  pkran 
joa  and  jadichmi,  df  whidi  the  fonnereomivdia^. 
ed  all  that  took  |riace  before  the  magiMntiH  (n 
jrvre),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (tfi  judieio).   Oruinally  even  the  mafutraio 
waa  called  judex,  as,  for  instsnce,  the  consul  inl 
pnstor ;'  and  under  the  Emigre  the  term  pia 
often  designated  the  prases.  In  the  intenDediae 
period  it  designated  a  peiaoa  whose  firaetiaDi  mj 
be  generally  understood  fWnn  what  tcSaws. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  waa  appoiDted ;  in 
others,  several  were  ajqwinted,  and  tbey  kob  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperators,  as  of- 
posed  to  tho-siiule  judex.*  Under  certaio  cireun- 
stanoes,  the  jodex  was  eaDed  aibiter:  that  julet 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  la  the  Twdfe  A- 
Mes.* 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  diKhiip 
the  fhnetions  of  the  office,  unkse  he  hsd  aooe  vU 
excnse  (fitniM/ta).  Apereonmtgbtabobediqn)- 
ified  from  being  a  jodex.  There  ware  cettan  Ma 
sons  of  the  ye&r  when  legal  boMnesa  wai  dne « 
Rome  (cum  ra  «fe&«Mtor*),  and  at  these  tk»  As 
servieee  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  M 
terms  were  regulated  aoocnrding  to  the  learaos,  to 
that  Uiere  were  periods  of  vacation is  the  ptona- 
oes,  the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  k  jo- 
dex was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendiace 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  Uti- 
gant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  tun 
whom  the  magistratos  proposed.  A  part/  had  tbe 
power  of  rejecting  a  propoeed  judex,  thouzh  ifami 
muat  have  been  aome  limit  to  this  power.'  In  cues 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  pertfriooi. 
a  peregrinns  might  be  judex.'  The  jada  m 
sworn  to  discharge  his  doi^  IhilhftiUy.* 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organiato  fm 
the  Romans,  the  magistratos  of  the  several  ritin 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  pretor 
did  at  Rome  (iu  Rubria  de  GailU  Cui/^w}-  Ii 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  jndei  or 
recuperatores,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  codhi- 
tus  which  they  held  for  the  admhttstratiDa  orjff- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  reouperatores  vae  seketw 
both  from  Roman  cttiiena  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appt^nted,  the  proeeediast 
in  jure  or  before  the  pmtorwere  terminated,  wliicti 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  IaIu  Ctmta- 
lotto,  the  phrases  Li*  Contettata  and  JudidMAi:- 
emtHm  hdng  equivalent  in  the  elasNCal  juH^^ 
{Vid.  Litis  Comtbstatio.)  The  parties  appeared 
befbre  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (eomjpermdiM'u). 
unless  the  praCw  had  deferred  the  jodiciina  w 
aome  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  geser^lf 
aided  by  advisers  (juriMCoiuuUi)  learned  in  the  ]a«< 
who  were  aaid  "  in  oonailio  adease  ;"*  but  thejudn 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  tiie  jodex  (msm  «^ 
jeelie,  eflOeeiio),  and  the  advoeates  of  eai^  V^^J 
suiq^orted  his  eauae  in  a  speech.  The  evidesM 
seems  to  have  hem  given  at  the  same  time  that  IBS 


I.  (U»„iii^  «.)-t.  (CMw.  IT.,  I04-W.H* 

bMUt,  *«.,  p.  m)-4.  fOwM,  ii,,  r».)-s.  toe.  "J  a^;-- 

1 :  «  Cu  nomm  sja^sita  bnm  ra&tnht.->-S.  (Cw,  ^  0;- 
•St,  IM-h-l.  (WiH,  iv,  mj-e.  (Cie^D*  hmA,  u,  m-*- 
Idt-t  P»  p.  k^m,  %  <^U^  170 
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ipeeehn  vera  made,  and  not  to  hare  been  beard 
Mve  (be  adrocales  nude  their  address.'  Bat  it 
it  pnbabie  thit  the  praotice  in  this  lespecA  might 
tuy  in  diO^nt  cases.  Witnessea  were  produced 
,  OS  both  Bides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
'  on  M  ndfl  were  also  eross-exaniined  by  the  other.* 
Written  doctunenls,  aocb  as  instrameifts  and  books 
pfiecoimt,  were  also  given  in  evidence;  and  some- 
times tbe  deposition  or  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
»bfn  it  waa  confirmed  by  an  oath.*  There  were 
DO  means  of  eompellinff  a  person  to  gire  evidence 
before  tke  legisiatwn  ofJuatiDian,  anless  they  wen 
riatea,  whs  ia  aome  eaaes  might  be  pat  to  the  tor- 
tort 

.^fter  an  the  eridence  was  giren  and  the  advo- 
ata  bad  ftoished,  the  jadez  ^ve  sentence :  if 
ibere  vere  sereral  jadiees,  a  majority  decided.  If 
ibe  matter  was  one  of  diffioalty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necesaaiy  (ampliatio) ; 
nd  if  the  jodex  cooU  not  come  to  a  satnAetonr 
emdumn,  he  might  declare  this  dpon  oatb,  and  so 
nlnsehims^fiDm  the  dtfficnity.  This  was  done 
trilieforni  of  words  "non  liquere"  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
innes  firat  written  on  a  tablet.  If  the  defendant 
iti  not  make  his  ^niearuce  after  being  dnly  sma- 
Boned,  jodgmant  migbt  he  given  against  him. 

Tbe  wotence  was  either  of  abeolotio  or  ooodenv- 
nalio.  That  part  of  the  formate  which  was  called 
rondenmitio  {vid.  Actio,  p.  30),  empowered  the 
jadei  to  condemn  or  acquit  {condemture,  oiMlvere*). 
Tbe  deiendant  might  satisfy  the  phintilT  after  the 
jndidiun  bad  been  constitated  Uie  litis  contesta- 
i:o  ifui  aaeptam  yadtetirai*),  and  before  jndgment 
Hasgiren;  but  in  diiaease  itwas  a  diqrated  ques- 
tmn  between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
ihooM  aoqDit,  or  whether  he  sboald  ooi^emn  on 
111'.'  gToand  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
mDsiiiated,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  was  the  boainess  of  the  jodex 
D'^lf  to  follow  his  instraotiona.  Tbe  dispute  ae- 
mrdin^j  inTolved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
lieschoris  were  theoretically  diTided— the  follow- 
ioj  oat  of  a  \egal  principle  to  aD  its  logical  conae- 
<ivacn;  but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
lif  trhools,  this  question  was  practically  of  do  im- 
pwtanee.  as  tbe  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
!ure  satiiAKtnn  twice.   {Vid.  JoaiacoHitrLTi.) 

Vhrle  tbe  legts  actiones  were  in  ibrce,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitutioD  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
Virtig  {emjiu)  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  bat 
Bsitr  tbe  process  of  the  Rmnula,  the  judex  gave 
j<ilsiiient,  puTsoant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
■nmiev,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  waa  the  ob- 
itft  of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
<d  or  not  fixed  in  the  formate.  If  the  cteim  waa 
iff  a  eeitatn  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert, 
td  in  tiie  condemnatio,  and  the  jodex  was  bound  to 
f  *e  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintifT  If  the  cteim 
V3S  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
ahich  waa  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
ciber  bmited  to  a  snm  named  in  the  formula,  and 
Ktidi  the  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
tnHbltm  nttm  faeiendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  waa  for 
tetKorery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
so  actio  ad  exhibendum,  tbe  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  jodex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
*^  of  tbe  Uting.  Tbe  pudez  was  always  bound 
toemdemn  in  aome  definite  snm,  even  though  tbe 
Einnda  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum:  the  reason 
"f  which  is  obriooa;  ibr,  oolesa  tbe  eondemoatio 
*»  definite,  there  woold  be  no  judgment.' 


The  fanowing  is  the  distinction  between  an  an 
bttrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero  :■  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  waa  of  a  certain  snm  cn-  deft' 
nite  amount  (pecunut  certa) ;  in  an  arbitrinm  the 
amount  was  not  determined  (incerta).  In  a  ju'diol- 
om  [daintiff  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  dww :  "  Si  pant 
H. .  S.  1003  dari  oportere."*  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quanium 
aquiua  melitu  id  dari ;"  and  their  equivalents  were, 
'  Ex  fide  bma,  Vt  inter  bonot  beyu  agier."'  la  a  dis- 
pute about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  "  arhitr^m  ret 
morue,"  the  words  "quid  aquiiu,  mdnu,*'  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brooght  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  wiu  constituted 
witii  a  pcena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  poena  when  an  aii>iter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  The  pro- 
ceeding b^  the  sponsion  then,  was  the  strict  one 
{anguatitnma  formda  tpenrumii*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
Utnrnn  was  ex  flde  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  thoogb 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formuni, 
was  allowed  a  greater  tetitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  arbitrium,  waa  compromissum  ;*  but  thia 
term  was  also  em^riiqred,  as  it  aiqwara,  to  ezpieas 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settto 
their  difibrences  by  arbitration,  wHfioot  the  inter* 
ventioD  of  the  pralor.  Ciena  aj^nan  to  a^ide  to 
thu  aihitration.'  ^ 

According  to  Cicero,*  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi- 
viduals (eontrmerna),  or  the  piuiiahiBent  of  Crimea 
(fflo^jEcta).   This  paraage  refers  to  a  division  ofych- 
dicia,  which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publiea  and 
privata.   The  term  private  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,* where  it  refers  to  the  claaa  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Cecina  by  the  term  controveraie. 
Tbe  term  puMioa  jodicte  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
hot  the  term  puMiaa  causa  Is  used  by  Cicero**  with 
reference  to  a  jadieinm,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest**  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicte  are  not  pablioa  in  which  a  crimen  waa 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  tbe 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  Uie 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariia,  and  others 
there  enumerated.   Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  wben  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  lAat  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  tew  {legibiu),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  («eu  legihut  teu  mmihua  mat- 
Utaaqmnr^*).  Thejudiciapopularia,orpopidatea 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,**  are  defined  to  be  these 
hy  which  "nmm  jiu  poptdue  tuettir;"  and  thej 
agreed  with  the  pablica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  peF> 
son  might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.    Tbe  judicia  populi** 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judioes ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  jo* 
dicia  among  others  wben  he  says**  that  "  niM  de  ca- 
pite  ettrw,  ml  de  ionw,  tiiujv^eio  cenoXiu  out  populi 
aiU  eorum  7111  de  qna^  re  eoiutituti  judietM  tint,  dt- 
traki  poaae."   As  the  judicia  pnblica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  popuU, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  or 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  Bi^r  the  judi- 


t.  (Cic,  Pra  Kmc  Cmb.,  H.— Id.,  Pro  P.  Qolntlo,  18.)  — 1 
jOt-,  Pra  CodM,  10.— U~  Pto  Flaeeo,  10.)— S.  (Pro  Kmc.  Cook., 
llM.  (OaU^  M.,  l.)~5.  (OwQi,  It,  «.)-«.  rOMaa.  iiU  ISO ; 


Omu,  W.,  so.)  — S. 
{Cic.,  Pro  Rmo. 
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I.  (Pn  Smb.  Cim^4.}—1.  (Camm 
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Con.,  U.)-0.  (Pro  Rmc.  Om.,  4.)— 7.  (T 
vmn  SeMe..  De  Bwwf.,  lii.,  ?.)—«.  (Pro  Cwrio*,  «.)—».  (Jap- 
17.)— 10.  (PtoSmc  ADMr.,«.  11.)  — U.  (48,  tit.  I,  ■.  1.)--  tSi 
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eia  pablica  were  nvuUted  b;  speeitl  iegn ;  aod 

tbuR  the  judicia  publioa  of  the  later  repi^licaii  pe- 
riod represent  the  judicia  popoU  of  the  earlier  times. 
The  judicia  popuU  vere  ori^^aU;  held  in  the  co- 
mitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the,  centuriata 
and  tribnu.  A  lex  of  Valerias  Publioola'  gave  an 
appeal  ijiromcatio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
tratufl ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchos'  de- 
clared to  the  same  eff^t :  "Nede  capUt  civixm  Ro- 
mcMorum  injuaaupointUjudicareiur." 

The  iiagi  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
conaala  succeeded  to  their  auth<»ity.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  ProTocatione  (B.C.  607). 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
uf  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persona  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  qnesitores,  or  qoiestores  panricidii,  or  re- 
mm  capitalium.  In  some  cases*  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  prtetora  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  inrestigation.  In  coarse 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, . 
these  questionee  were  made  perpetue,  that  is,  par- 
ticolar  magistrates  were  af^nted  for  the  poipose. 
In  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Fnigl  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuntis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  qtuestio  repetundanun  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  pmtor  the  qusBtiones 
de  m^jestate,  am^  to  others  those  of  peculatns  and 
ambitos ;  ukd  he  also  added  fiiar  other  qiHeatioDes 
perpetos.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpumia,  by  establshing  pennanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  ofibnces,  and  the  pr«- 
tors  determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinaiy  functions  of  the  prntor  urbanus  and 
per^inus  were  not  interfered  with  Inr  thne  new 
arrangements.  The  qnntiones  of  SaUa  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatia,  De  Sicariia  et  Veneflcis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitos,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinia,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times, by  a  decretum,  an>ointed  the  consuls  as  qucs- 
jtores,  in  which  an  example  occors  in  Cicero  :*  this 
waa  a  ease  of  qutcstio  or  judicuini  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  mi^  be  an  accuser  {acctuaior)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  pne- 
tor  generally  presided  as  quEsitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  qusestionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  qucstionia  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quKsitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  questio.*  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  (reut)  had  the  privile^  of  choosing 
(tiere)  a  certain  oumber  of  indices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  editttii.*  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  bad  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
or  cbatleogiDg  {r^iure)  auoh  Jodices  as  they  did  not 
ISta^  In  many  cases  ^  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  cany  a  lex  by  which  the  prator  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  sfaoold  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices.  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  Uieir  being  challenged  by  CJodiua. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  re^ilation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried :  it  only  di^red  fiom  the  lex  recommended 

the  senate  in  the  mode  of  detennining  who 


1.  (Ur^  ii.,  B.)-4.  (Cio.,  Pro  Rmbir.,  4.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ir^  SI.)— 
4.  (IhW.,  a.)— 5.  (Walter,  Oeschicbte  4m  BOai.  Rechu,  p. 
eSl.)— S.  {Cio^  Pro  Honuut,  o.  SS;  Fn  Plaaco,  19,  IT.)— 7. 


dMuld  be  tiie  judices (^(Aciimfetiiu):  adiSnenoe, 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  as  H  secared 
the  aoquittal  of  Clodius.   The  judieea  voted  b;bal-  i 
lot,  at  least  generally,  and  a  miyority  daermiiKd 
the  acquittal  or  condemnatMo  of  the  accmed.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  ^tabl^  (loMcX  oo 
one  ofwhich  was  malted  A.,  Abeolvo^^  asecond,  ; 
C,  Condemoo ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  I^mon  liquet. 
Hie  judices  vtrted  by  placing  one  of.tti3be  taUeu  m  \ 
the  urns  (vriw'),  which  were  then  examined  fw  the  ' 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.   It  was  the  Mj  ' 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tbe 
judices :  m  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjud^ 
Uie  leeal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  faithw  tnvestinted  (wiqpiwf  a^muKoiim).  ; 

Mention  iaoftoi  made    the  judicia  pi^Kili  m  the  | 
Latin  writers.   A  judicium  was  comtnoiced  by  the  I 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  dedaring  ia  &  | 
contio  that  be  would  on  a  certain  day  aecose  a  ; 
certain  person,  wh(Hn  he  named,  of  stHoe  ofience.  ! 
which  ho  also  specified.  This  was  exiwessed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dieere"  (Ftrfnmw  Catom  cafitu  \ 
Han  iicifi).  If  the  offlboder  hdd  any  high  office,  it  ; 
was  necessary  to  wait  ^  his  time  of  service  had 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.   The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  bis  appearance  on  the  day  of  \ 
tiiu;  the  security  waa  c^ed  vades  in  a  caosa  cap- 
italis,  and  pnedes  when  the  penalQr  for  the  alleged 
oShnce  waa  pecuniary.   If  such  seeori^  was  not 
given,  the  acensed  was  kq>t  in  confinement*  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiiy  from  taking  |^ce  ai 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  • 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The  \ 
iovestigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquiaitio  witfa 
refiBrence  to  the  ^oposed  penalty :  accordin^y,  tbf 
phrases  pecuoia,  capite  or  capitis  aoquirere,  are 
used.*   VllieQ  the  investigation  waa  condoded,  the  ; 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  comprc 
helped  the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  Ii  I 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed  i 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  rogx- 
tia*  The  rogatio  was  made  pablio  dming  three  . 
Dondins,  like  any  other  lex,  and  propoeed  at  the  | 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.   The  form  cf  ite  i 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  iau-  I 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Doroo,  c  I 
18.   The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile  ' 
before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  CiceTO  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  werp 
called  judicia  populi,  and  property  so  in  the  earij 
ages  of  Uie  state,  the  leges  passed  in  aoch  jndicii 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  p!e- 
biscita. 

The  offences  whtdi  were  the  chief  subject  of 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adolteria 
and  stupra,  parriddhun,  falsum,  vis  puUica  and 
private,  peculatus,  TCp^md«,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  tbe 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enacUnents  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpumia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  ju- 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  cooBtituted,  but  it  has  been  coiyectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  (rf*  the  phrase 
decurise  judicum  is  ex[dained.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  judicia  populi,  property  so  called. 

1.  (Jut.,  Srt,,  t.,  4.)— S.  (Lit.,  iii.,  U.)— I.  (Lw„  iii- 
4.  (lii.,  otL,  tt-i.  iOa.,  Pro  Don,  o.  ITJ        ^  ' 
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iNMbelMfteqorat  asrttecia]  l^ies  were  framed 
fiir  forticalar  (fences,  thejciroumstaoces  of  which 
(Mid  be  better  ioTettigalW  by  a  smaller  body  of 
jriices  tfaaB    the  assembled  people.   It  is  affirm- 
ti  M  op  U)  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  lex,  the 
jadm  vere  choaea  from  the  senators  only,  but 
igfltliiatiniBlhHrwera  not  taken  from  that  body 
orlMlrdj ;  and  nither,  .that  not  only  the  judicea 
in  Uk  qDCSttODoa  de  lepetondis,  but  also  the  judicea 
9  jviTate  matterv,  were,  from  the  date  of  this  lex, 
uita  fnm  the  albom  judicam  that  was  annually 
BoAt}  for  whidi  there  ajqiears  to  be  no  evidence. 
'n>c  lez  SOTflia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
liwJd  M  be  onder  thirty  dot  above  siztr  years  of 
ige;  that  du  aoeoser  and  aeeused  should  sererally 
rnpase  <ne  hoodred  judices,  and  that  each  might 
irjed  IStj  from  the  list  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
booted  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
tak  lome  pRnisioiis  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
ItefraecotioD  and  the  defence.    The  terms  of  the 
Scopmii  lex  of  Gnoobna,  which  ww  passed  B.C. 
10.  abort  twenty  years  b^ore  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
rarfaaJf  aisled ;  bat  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
tku  it  took  the  jadicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
Item  to  ihe  eqnites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
Karir  filly  years,'  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
jadtdi  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equitea  fiom 
the  iboni  jodicQm.  The  lex  Servilia  ^tparently 
did  Dot  nterfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
SemprDOB.  Taeitus,  indeed,*  speaks  of  the  Servit 
»  legGs  mtoring  the  judioia  to  the  senate ;  bat 
ihe  passsge  is  encumbered  with  diflBcalty.   A  lex 
Aurelia  (B  C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  dxnes  &om  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
i^uia,  ud  tiftuni  nnaii ;  and.  accordingly,  the 
jntina  men  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
mate  and  the  eqnites.  The  tribuni  nrarii  were 
Uteo  btm  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
n^littobavebeeniperaonsof  some  property.  Thus 
ibe  itiree  decmis  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
*"  eitber  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  nm  for  all  the 
'^iwt),  the  deemue  bad  severally  their  balloting 
UB.  so  that  the  votes  of  the  diree  classes  were 
uia«[L  hiaa  Caseins*  ascribes  Uiie  regulation  to 

*  Fufia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
«  votw  of  the  decurie  (Ww?,  yh^)  might  be 
aum,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
V  to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
w  lei  Aorelia  determined  the  number  of  indices 
0  any  p»eii  case.  TTie  lex  Pompeia  de  vi  and 
^  AinbiiQ  (fi.c.  62)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
'Pre  10  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
M  the  iccosed  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
'  uodius,  ia  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
vrg  &fty^  jodieea.  It  ia  conjectured  that  the 
'■■Bber  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
^Mtentyjiriices. 

Aootber  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
■i»e  of  Ptmpey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
ne  modifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
ul^calion  of  Ihe  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
lex  are  only  l^nown  from  Aaconius,  who  ex- 
liuthem  in  terms  which  are  very  far  from  being 
ar.  A  iex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Cnsar  took  away 
t  decuria  of  the  tribuni  crarii,  and  thus  reduced 

*  jiidices  to  two  classes  (genera,  the  yivT]  of  Dion 
^^).  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
^  AatODios,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
'3n>>  bitt  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
aa :  the  only  qaalifieation  which  this  lex  requu:ed 

that  a  penoo  afaoald  hare  been  a  centurion  or 
^  Mrved  in  the  lepona.  It  appears  that  the 


previoas  lex  Pompeia,  Ira  Am^ia,  and  a  lex  of 
Cttsar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurions 
{qyi  ordvuM  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judices 
ijutUeatut),  hut  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qua)- 
ificittion  (oennw).  The  lez  of  Antonius,  besides 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the  ' 
judicia  to  the  acridiers.^  It  seems  jnobable  that  the 
ejqnreasion  ex  emfumt,  which  is  used  by  Aaconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  Iw 
Pompeia,  tiad^reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judicea. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriie 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce- 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  and 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (w  Jmoribut  tm- 
mu').  Caligula*  added  a  filUi  decuria,  in  carder  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Aognatna  had  * 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  tarn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  In  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  wt- 
most  impossible  to  state  anything  vrith  precision ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  varioos  changea 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  ia  no  doobt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  prasona 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judioia 
private  and  judicia  publics.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  tn  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  modern  writers,  with- 
out ^ny  qualification,  that  the  various  ohaagea  In 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lez  Ca^nr* 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  ako 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  eztending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  indices  in  any  girai  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judez  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly,  a  recent  writer*  has  obsnred,  wi^  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  *'  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sonpronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  conaularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eqoea  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices."*  These  instanoea  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  varioiis  leges  judiciarin ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight  ccmipared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  diflference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changea  in  the  iudiei> 
ary  body  had  reference  to  the  qutestiones  and  judicia 
pubUca.  It  is  true  tiiat  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  private, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  im>visions,  and  it  is  abe  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judiciarin ;  but  that  the 


I  l«idiv,OMAiakla  teBte.  aMtmrfMrnw,  p.  ttS.. 
>■  (CK.iBT«R.,lct.Pri»i,e.  1I.}-S.  (AsB.,  SB.,  M.)— 4 
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-1.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  i.,  8 ;  v.,  8.— Sa»t_  Jul.,  41.)— S.  (Saat..  Oc- 
tar.,  n.)—i.  (Saat.,  Cdlf.,  K.}— 4.  (mltar,  Gaidildita  itm 
Mm.  B«cbu,  p.  71fi.)-4.  {Cie.,  Da  CUT.,  ifl.,  !*.}-«.  (Oie^ 
Fro  Sate.  Com.,  0. 14.) 
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ngolatkm  of  tUe  jodicta  prinU  wu  Indoded  in 
their  proviakHis,  in  tba  same  fonn  sod  to  the  sune 
extant  u  that  of  the  jodicia  pubUca.  ia  an  assertion 
lotall7  unaupported  \tj  evidaiee,  and  one  whic^ 
leads  to  abaord  conclnsioiw.  Two  legea  Jnlis,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  ^butia,  pat  an  end  to  the  legia 
actionea and  a  lex  Julia  Judieiaha  limited  the 
time  of  the  jodicia  l^itima  ;*  but  it  does  not  anwar 
whether  these  leges  were  passed  sole];  for  these 
objects,  or  whether  their  prorisioiis  were  pait  of 
some  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  jo- 
dicia, aod  the  modes  of  procedure  both  ia  civil  and 
oriminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficieDUy  clear 
expoaitioa,  there  is  much  onoertain^  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requirea  a  careful  ex- 
amination b;  some  me  who  ooabuiea  with  a  ooca- 
pelent  knowledge  of  the  original  antboritiea  an  ae- 
eanto  acqaaintance  with  the  aatwe  (rf*  legal  proee- 
dnre. 

The  firilowing  works  joxj  be  referred  to :  Wal- 
ter, GtMckUku  des  RSm.  06ttling,  GtactiicK- 
U  itr  Rom.  SlaaUverftuaung. — Heineooius,  SynU^- 
MW,  dee. — Tiferstrom,  Dt  Juiialnu  mud  Amuaoa, 
Boi,  18M,  TahuUe  onlr  for  the  ooUeolion  of  the 
original  anthoiities. — ^KeUer,  UtbtrLUit  Cotuuutim 
•tJ  Urtkml,  dec.  Ziirich,  18t7.— Also  Gdos,  It.  ; 
Dig.  S,  tit.  l,DtJttiieiisi  I^.  Dt  JiMeiu 
keit ;  Inst,  if.,  tit  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.  (VUL  Jddk  Pbdi- 
iMtrs.)   

JUDEX  PEDAT^EUS.  Thb  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  term  seem  to  be  enttrdr  nnknown.  The 
jodioes  to  whom  the  pnetor  or  prcses  referred  a 
— ttnr  in  litigation  with  the  osual  instmctions,  Vere 
•onetimes  called  pedanei.*  SobsequeDtly  the  prK- 
aea,  ¥^o  was  now  sometiraea  deaignated  judex  or- 
dbiarins,  or  judex  sim^jr,*  decided  most  matters 
witlMNit  the  iaterrentioD  of  a  jodez ;  hot  still  he 
waa  empowered  to  appoint  a  peimaoeot  body  of  jn- 
dicea  for  Uie  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
these  also  were  caUed  jndioea  pedant,  >*  Aoc  ett  atu 
negotia  kMmHiera  iuctfUtu."*  The  prooeedings  be- 
fore this  new  kind  of  jiidicea  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  prcses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
iqiinmi  that  these  new  pedanei  jodices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  ooort,  but  only  deetded  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  aothnltT.* 

JUDEX  QU^STIO'NIS.   (Vid.  Jonaz,  p.  603.) 

JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentmee,  and  Uie  actio  judicati 
wu  a  mode  which  the  socoesafiil  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratua,  by  which 
be  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  aattafied  the 
judgment  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  hta  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  qief^al  interdict,  and  be  was  ^pow- 
ered to  aril  it  The  paity  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defonce.  OiginaQy  the  judicatos  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  {vinJiean  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Gains  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Judi- 
catum  aohi  antitdare).  If  ihB  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amoont  of  the  judgment  if  his  idea  was  folse.* 

JU'DICES  EDITI'TII.   (Virf.  Jooax,  p.  MS.) 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.  {Vid.  Tmvim  Ebcii- 
OOHDJO  Actio.) 

JUDI'CIA  LEGITIMA.  (Vid.  Iviaiir^  page 
680.) 


1.  (Gwiu,  iv.,  30.1—1.  (Gain*,  it.,  1H.)— S.  (ThMidiil.,  it., 
]|.-Cad.  t,tit.S.)— 4.  (Cod-ThMxt,  l.tit.7.}-».  {Cod.Ltit. 
!.■.&)  —  >.  (Cod.  L  tit.!)— 7.  (0>iii^iv_»,  IS,  171,  US.^ 
Ooi,  r»  FlM-.,       Pnlv,  B.  ft.,  1,  tiL  »^-Dl|.  4  tit.  U  t 


JUDI'CIA  QU£  DfPElUO.   (1^  lafnie^ 

P-8W.> 

JUDI'CIUM.  (FU.Jiniu.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PCPUU.  {Vid.  Jimax,  pi  G61. 
&S3.)  • 

JUDrCIUM  PRIVA'TUM,  PU'SUCUM.  {VtL 

JODKZ,  p.  661.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  meatvre  of  anrfboe,  940 
feet  in  length  and  190  in  breadth,  oootaming,  there- 
fore, 38,800  sqnare  feet.^  It  was  the  dotAle  of  ibe 
wAw  9iMdni(w,ai>dftnn  Ais  cinnuDstanecaeeoid 
ing  to  aune  wiiten,  it  derived  its  name.*  (F«I 
AcTot  QoAmiTirB.)  The  uncial  diTisim  {wii.  Atj 
was  applied  to  the  jugtrum,  its  smallest  part  beiog 
the  acTv^ii.m  of  10  feet  square,  =100  sqDsre  leet 
Thus  ttie  yugerum  cfHitained  388  scrapnta-*  The 
jngemm  was  the  common  measure  of  land  anm^ 
the  Romans.  Two  yvgrni  fiMmed  an  ftcnfiaa, « 
hmidred  heniiM  a  Mnforia,  and  fbor  ccHfivM  a  id- 
ttu.  These  diTiaions  were  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal aasignment  of  landed  pK^terty,  in  whi(A  tvo;«- 
gera  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  herit^ile  pntp- 
erty.' 

•JUGLANS,  the  Walbmt,  or  Jugtmrn*  ngid,  L, 
the  same  with  the  Mapaop  or  Kopia  of  the  Greek* 
tnd.  Cjlbtoh.) 

JUGUM  (jbyi^,  Wrf*)  afgnUed,  fai  genei^ihtt 
vriiieh  jotoed  two  tilings  togmwr.  It  deaoied  am 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  whicA  tmited  the  npri^ 
posts  <rf'a  loom,  and  to  which  the  waip  was  atueb- 
ed.»  (yii-Tii.*.) 

5.  The  transverse  nO  of  a  trellis,*  joining  the 
uprigfat  poles  (pertica,  x6aaMt()  for  the  aappon  tt 
vines  or  other  trees.  (rul.Cinmvii.)  Hence,  bj 
an  obviona  resemblance,  the  ridge»  luitiBg  the  Mpt 
of  mountains  were  called  ^ifs  aieiitnaii.' 

8.  ThecrosabarofalyTe.* 

4.  Aacalebe«n,Bndheneeapalrof  nedes.  {VH 
LisBi.)  The  oonstdbtioB  libra  was  oonseqaestlj 
also  called  Jugum.* 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat."  TbisgSTeor- 
igin  to  the  term  ^vyIt^,  as  aj^riied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banka  for  the  nnren 
was  called       iroXwfvyof  or  bcaTi^vyoc.** 

6.  The  yoke  by  whidi  pknghs  and  carriages  wei^ 
dtavm.  Hiis  was  ^lar  the  most  ootmnon  ^iptira 
tion  of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  In  many  eases  i 
straight  wooden  plank  or  p(4e  laid  upon  the  boraesl 
necln ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  eac\ 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  pan  a 
the  animal  which  it  touched  {am*  pigm").  Ttu 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examptes  of  the  yvkt^ 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Day^ 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  s  MS.  u 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  Tbes 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forins  of  thi 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intri: 
duced  in  Uie  article  AaiTauH.  The  practice  u 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pr^ssiu 
opon  the  foreheads  of  tfhe  oxen  {eapite,  non.  rn-ru 
jvnctia^*),  which  is  now  common  on  iine  Cootioei 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Prance,  is  strong 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  econon 
as  well  as  of  humanity.'*  He  recommends  that  the 
beads  should  be  left  ftee,  so  that  they  may  rai 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  i 


1.  (Colitm.,  Da  R*  Rm*.,  t.,  1,  k  A.  — QniatiL,  Inwt.  OrJ 
le.)— 3.  (Vmto,  D«  LiM.  Ut.,  T.,  S9,  mL  MQlbr.)  —  3.  (Tm 
ib.,  ii.,  IS.)— 4.  (VuTo,  lb.,  i.,  10.— NiebnlkT,  HiU.  of  Rimd^ 
p.  150,  Ac,  ud  Appendix,  il.)  — 9.  (Orid,  H«t.,  vi.,  U.; 
(VaiTO,  De R«  Rnat.,  i.,  8.— Col.,  De  Re  Rut.,  it.,  17.  WH 
ib.,  zii.,  19.— OeoiKn.,  v.,  W.>— 7.  (Vitf.,  Bclof .,  t„  78. — n 
ii.,tO,  17,— IiL,ui.,).)— &  (H«n.,IL.ix-187.H-S.  fCic.B 
ii^  47.)— 10.  iSMkjrl..  Agn.,  IO0B.-4«i).,  Aju,  M7.— V 
JCa.,  lis  ill.}— II.  (a«n.,  Q.,  ii.,  MS.— U.  ib..  tt,  M7.H 
{Ond,  FW-  It.,  tie.— Id.,  Tint.,  ir.,  6,  t>*ll  (nin.  Hj 
vjiLTrrM*  (DilUBart^ii,!)  \ 
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pemnee.  (CompaTe  woodcot,  p.  3SS*).  AH  tbia 
WIS  eOteted  bj  the  use  either  of  the  tvo  coUuv 
ImijMgi*,'  /tiaaia,'  ^e^TMi*),  shown  in  the  upper 
1^  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  eica  rations  {yX^at) 
««  in  the  yeke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  {lor* ; 
wkU^  Taopodirtv  ^vpoav  hravzeviv'  Xtn^Am), 
which  are  aeea  in  the  lower  figure. 


litis  fignre  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  {lemo,  ^/t&i)  by  meaoa  of  a  leathern 
An?  (Cv)^^v^}>  vhich  was  lashed  from  the  two 
o(i(iogite  sides  orer  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
pAe.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
BMtsdbrneansorapin  (tftSoXot;*  farup;*  l/^pv- 
w:**  tilCmvn,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 

eintfii  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (fi/ifo^r'^)-  Homer 
reprMeats  the  leathern  band  as  turned  OTer  the 
btmiag  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
Tas  Bonsetimes  much  more  complicated,  espe- 
eaMj  n  the  ease  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
vbirii  tied  tbe  joke  qf  a  common  cart,  and  ooasist- 
ed  only  of  fl^cUde  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
tab  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
ite  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  Uut  which  Alexander  adopted.'* 

Bendes  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
■od  with  carving,  tbe  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Peranas,  was  d^wrated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
ligms.  Of  this  Ma  ezamide  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
from  Pareefwlis,  preserved  In  the  British  Mu- 
KDia.  The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  goMen  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninua,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  seeks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
o  ;!oki,  bong  placed  between  them."  The  passa- 
|ea  dbam  cited  show  that  vrfaeo  the  eairiage  was 
prepired  for  use,  the  ytdte,  which  had  been  laid 
Hide,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  th<n  led  under  it  Either  above  them,  or  at 
tbe  two  ends  of  tbe  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
ttiTDo^  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
399ar  in  woriu  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  tbe  act  of  patting  the  yoke  on  tiie  oxen'* 
tad  taring  it  off**  {^Awtf,  jJwXvToc;"  pav^tog 

By  metonymy  jit  jvn  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
**iich  a  yoke  of  oxen  oould  piough  in  a  day.**  It 


>  (Ck.,  Db  Nat.  Daor.,  ii.,  S3.~Orid,  Mat.,  tu..  111.)— S. 

Ctiif^  I.,  3,  B.)— 1  (UmkhI,  Op.  «t  Dim,  400.— Procliu,  ad 
)-4.  (QoRL.,  IL,  zix.,  406.— 3ch<^  id  ApoU.  Rbod.,  iii.,131.) 
-i.  iTib..  ii,  I,7.J— fl.  (Bninck,  Am].,  iii.,4*.)— T.  (Horn.,  11, 
1B.~\d.  ib^  %*iv.,  9IJ8-a7«.)— fl.  (Sohol.  in  Enrip.,  Hipi»l., 
W->-9.  iWem-,  L  10.  (Ha.,  I.e.)— 11.  (Horn.,  1.  c)— II. 
Una.  Ecp.  Alax.,  ii.,  p.  8S,  BUn.— Q.  Cnrt.,  iii., 
M:i.«Evnp.,l.e.>-l3.  ((}.  Cart.,  iii.,S.)— 14.  (Hn.,  Op.  «t 

E «.»]-)— iS.  (Hor.,  Cann.,  III.,  n-  4S.— Vin.,  Eolos.,  ii., 
-0*h].  PMt.,  v.,  407.)— is.  (iLiriu,  L  o^dcm.,  DL,  x*i., 
-C«. Bd  Att., XT., CAnUlMiaOn m.)—U.  (Vtf 


was  used  as  eqoivalent  to  the  Latfai  ^  and  tiw 
Greek  C'^oCi*  as  in  aquilanm  jugum.'  By  soother 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  m 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  laboor  for  others.*  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  tbe  subjugation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  Romans  made  thrar  captives  pass  un- 
der a  ytdte,*  whieh,  bowerer,  in  form  and  fbr  tiM 
sake  of  convenienGe,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
tbe  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jagnm  described  onder'Uie  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supporied  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JV  LIJE  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  Ie> 
ges  are  deranated,  moat  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Cvsar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.   (Vid.  Adul- 

TEtlOM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,* and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Cnsar,  referred  to  in  the  I^ndect,  is 
pmbahly  a  lax  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dietalor  Cbsbt  wbb  passed  B.C.  fi9,  when  he  was 
consul.' 

JULIA  I^X  DE  A-MBITU.   (Fi(t  Ahbitus.) 

JUUA  LEX  DE  ANNOTVA." 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  penoo- 
al  molestathm  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  hte 
pro)>er^  to  Uwm  flir  the  purpose  of  sub  and  dUtri- 
bution.*  It  is  doubtfbl  if  this  lex  was  passed  fai  tbe 
time  of  J.  Cttsar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probablj 
of  tbe  former.**  Tbe  bMiefieiam  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
teqded  to  the  provinces  by  the  bnperial  oonstita- 
tions.'* 

JUUA  LEX  CADUfiA'RIA  la  tbe  same  as  the 
Ltx  Julia  bt  Papia  Poppxa. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  C^DE  ET  VENEPI'CIO,** 
pertispe  tbe  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Pablica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITATE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L  J.  Cnsar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.   (Ftrf.  CirtTAB,  F<bsxrat.s  CiTTTATta.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FtE'NORE,  or,  rather.  De  Pe- 
eonlis  Motois  or  Cieditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  tbe 
time  of  J.  Ctesar."  The  objeet  of  it  was  to  mate 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  eiedftors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
'  they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  tbe  creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  aboet 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  lie  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civil  distuibanoe,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novn  tabulae.'*  A  passage  of 
Tacitus'*  is  sometimes  considered  ss  refening  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  tbe  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden- 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  eiAer  of  diem. 
The  passage  (tf  Dion  CasHoa'*  seems  to  Tflfbr  to  this 
lex  De  Hutnis  Peeoniia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTATJ.  The  pro- 
visions  as  to  tbe  fundus  dotalis  were  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis."  litis  Jnlia  lex  was 
commented  on  by  P^rinian,  Ulpiaa,  and  Paulas. 

iVid.  APDLTSBItTH.) 

JULIvE  LEGES  JUDICIATII^.   Tbe  lex  re- 


1.  (Horn.,  a,  Miii.,  743.)— ».  <PIiii.,  H.  N.,  x.,  4,  5.)— I. 
(Aeh.,  Ann).,  5U,— Floni*,  ii.,  14.— Tieit.,  Agric,  11.— Hw., 
8tt_  n.,«i.,  «.)-4.  {FlOTUi,  i.,  ll.)-3.  (Jnl.,  («, 
tit.  SI.)— 7.  <Di(m  On.,  mcTiii.,  1-7,  &&— Cio.,  PhlL,  ii., 
—Id.,  >d  Att.,  ii.,  1«,  IS.— Radortf,  "Lw  Kwlia da  Colwilii,'' 
ZeiUchrift,  Tol.  ii.)-8.  {Dig.  4S,  tit.  1,  ■.  !.)-•-  {Mtu,  iii., 
78.)— 10.  (Cmv,  BeU.  Cit.,  ia.,  1.— SmUm.,  J.  Cm^  49.— IV 
dt,,  Ann.,  Ti.,  10.— DiM  Cm,  Iriii.,  K.y-U.  (Cod.  T,  tit.  71, 
t.  4.)— H.  (Sottoo.,  Nam,  81.)— 18.  (Sortonu.  Jul.,  «.— C«w, 
Bell.  Ot.,  iii.,  1.)— 14.  (CoiapM»  Omar,  Bell.  Ci».,  lu^I,  witk 
SaKoD.,  in].,  49.)— IS.  (Ann.,  yi.,  ISO— IB-  (lviii..U :  Ilipl  rflr 
™fcX«/«w.)-17.  (Oaint,  ii,  Sl-Pwln.,  8.      iL,  tit.  U,  ■. 
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femd  to  in  the  Digest,'  bj  whioh  a  person  under 
twenty  yean  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  jQ- 
dez,  is  jm^ubly  one  of  the  l^es  Julin  Judiciaric.* 
As  to  the  other  Julia  leges  Juoiciarue,  nd.  Jttosx. 

JULU  LEX  DE  LI'BERIS  LEQATIO'NIBUS.* 
{Vid.  LxoATVa.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTATIS.*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatts  of  the  Digest*  ia  probably  a  lex  of  Augustas. 
{Vid.  MuxflTAfl.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUN'ICIPA'LIS.  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraelea.  In  the  year  173S  there 
were  found  near  the  Gidf  of  Tarentnm  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraelea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ioas  as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  QoaatitatioD  of  oommunities  of  Ronan  cUiaens 
{mmicipia,  eolonia,  prafectitr^fon,  etimlimhiia  eh- 
turn  Ronunonm).  It  was,  acc<»din|^y,  a  lex  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satora. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable;  one  ia  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Soda!  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
B9 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
48).  Tliis  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  Tarioos 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.* 
Compare  the  tablet  I.,  94, 1(H,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  ezduded  from  the  offira  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
nve  Uie  ciTitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Rttnan  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  alt  the 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  oommissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
noon  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  whioh  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priatdy  called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
guishedifrom  that  which  merely  refere  to  the  local 
usajges  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
whidi  is  expressed  by  such  terms  aa  lex  MumciiNi, 
lac  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Jnlia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J,  Cesar  was  in  the  posseaeion  of  full  power ; 
that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
othu  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  ij  a  short  Inscriptioa  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1606,  that  there  was  a  lex  Jnlia  Municipalis ; 
and  Uie  contents  of  the  inscription  (uii.  vir  adilicut. 
votettai.  c  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  {eralqve  rumor  de  Tranr^tdama  cot  putoa 
uu.  «irM  creare'),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  JoUa  Manieipalia  of  the  inscription  is 
the  In  of  the  Table  of  Heraelea  and  the  lex  Mani- 
cipalis  of  the  Digest.* 

(Savigny,  VoUcsichbut  dtr  Tafel  ton  Heraelea, 
ZnUeknft,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300 ;  the  ubiet  is  pinted  in 
the  woric  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  tn  tetuoM  Tab.  Herod., 
p.  1.  S.  Neap..  1764, 1755,  fol.,  with  a  conunentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
tiam.) 

JUUA  LEX  ET  PAPtA  FOPP.SA.  Angnstn 
^pean  to  have  caosed  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


I.  (ii.,til.  e,  i.4!.)— A  (0«B.,iT,,l.>— a.  (Cic.  kd  Alt., it., 
4.  {Cic.,  Phil.,  i.,  BI.>-5.  (48,  tit.  4.)-e.  ("d  Fam.,  *i- 
lH.)-7.  <ad  Alt,  T.,  t.)-B.  (M,  tic  9,  t.  S.-Cod.  7,  tit. »,  •.  I : 
ud  Dir.  M,  tie  1,  -  Dd  Hanicipalua  M  da  IbmOm.") 


B  O.  16,  which  is  cited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Maritan- 
dis  Ordinibus,*  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Ciraten 
Seculars  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  jear 
B.C.  17.  The  objeet  of  tbia  lex  was  to  r^olm 
marrisges,  aa  to  wlUch  it  contained  Bamemos  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appean  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  aiti 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Po^ 
pens  Secundus  {coH$nUt  Muffecli),  another  lex  wu 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  sufqilemeDt  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lexJolia 
et  Papia  Popitca,  by  which  this  lex  is  oftea  footed. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centurin  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  ra* 
riously  quoted,  according  aa  reference  is  made  u 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppna,  sometimes  lex  Jo- 
lia  et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordwi- 
bos,  ftom  the  charter  which  treated  of  the  nurria- 
ges  of  the  senaton.*  sometimes  lex  Cadncaiia,  D^ 
cimaria,  &.C.,  from  the  various  ch^>tcn.* 

There  were  many  ctnnmeotariea  on  this  lex  bf 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerate  fiagmeDta 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gains  wrote  15  boola. 
U4>ian  20,  and  Paulns  10  books  at  teast,  on  ihn 
lex.  The  lex  contaioed  at  least  36  chapters  ;*  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  whidi  of  the  two  l^ges  in- 
cluded under  the  title  lex  Julia  and  Pqm  Pop- 
p«a  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  as, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goib- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  tex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  proTtsioiis  are  ndo- 
cible  to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalisuii 
lex  Caduearia. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senaior 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  liliertina.  wilh  « 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  IV^wed  u  , 
an  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  tbe  ' 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  dau^ter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  persoo  oa 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditionaL    Tbe  omdi- 
tion,  however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certaio 
specified  penon  or  certain  specified  persona,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person ;  but  then  , 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  vrnd.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalUet 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (calibalut)  after  a  certain  age.  Celities  could 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  {legatuat) ;  bai  if 
a  person  was  cielebs  at  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death,  and  -waa  not  otherwise  lUaqnalified  [jitrt  a- 1 
vUi),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  bs 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  daya,  Uiat  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.*  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  cadncum.  (Vii  , 
Caduca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  tenu  of 
one  year  (vaeatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  whioh  periods  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the  lex  Pa- 
pia extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  tvo 
yean,  and  a  year  and  six  months.''  A  man  nhea 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  Included  wiib-i 
in  the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  bat  if  they  had  oat 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respertire 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penaltie* 

I.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  n  ;  SS,  tit.  S.)— t.  {GtiuM,  178.— 1>, 
Fnf.,  li.,  SO,— "Lax  Muita:"  Htr.,  Cam.  8«c-) — S.  (!>, 
Pi«K.,  xxviii.,  tit.7.— Dioa  CiM..  lir.,  16.— Id.,  I,  &c.— 
Taut.,  Ann.,  iii.,  ^±-A.  (Dig.  St.  Ut.  I,  a.  19.}— (Pis.  1^, 
lie  1,  ■.  «!.}-&,  (tJip.,  F«g,  XTii,  tic  (Ulp, 
»iv.)  j 
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If  a  senstu  coosnltum  Pernieianani.  A  senBtiu 
eoosiiluiin  Cluidianum  ko  &r  modified  the  strict- 
of  the  new  rule  as  to  gire  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  adrantage  that  he  would 
tere  bad  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  ntnied  a  woman  who  was  under  ;  the 
gnwad  of  vhiefa  rule  vas  the  legal  notion  that  a 
tmder  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil- 
#to.'  If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
nailer  saSj,  this  was  caUed  impar  matrimonium, 
aod  by  a  seoatuB  consoltum  Calvittanum  it  was  en- 
Uidjr  without  effect  aa  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
10  tike  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
u,  therebre,  ths  doe  became  eaduca. 

By  the  lex  Pqiia  Poppca  a  candidate  who  had 
Kieral  cbiktien  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
er.* Preedmen  who  had  a  certain  numher  of  chil- 
iia  vere  freed  "  operarum  obtigaHone  ,-"*  and  liber- 
ti  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
toleU  of  their  patrons.*  Those  who  bad  three 
ctuUm  Sriag  at  RiMDe,  foor  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
tkpnrneesiwera  euuaed  from  Uie  office  of  tutor 
or  cantor.*  After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be< 
cane  unal  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
lem  (friiuepi),  to  give  oeeasiooally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  Kiuio  peiseos  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advaotage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
duUna.  TUB  was  called  the  jus  liberomm.  niny 
■ays' that  ke  had  latdly  obtained  from  the  emperor 
braftieadof  his  the  jus  triom  liberorum.*  This 
fnTitege  ii  oieationed  in  some  inscriptiooB,  on  which 
the  abbmiation  I.  L.  H.<>tt«  Uberffrum  haieru) some- 
tinies  Kara;  irtiich  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentis 
iaiert."  The  Emperor  M.  Antonkios  provided  that 
(UdKn  abonld  be  registered  by  nani^  wMiiQ  thirty 
^TnHerlheir  UrO,  with  the  (mfbctiu  ttrarii  Sa- 
taml' 

The  lex  aho  imposed  penaUies  on  orbi,  that  is, 
ouiiej  persons  who  bad  no  children  (fu  liberot 
utiUflU*),  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
1  MB,  aod  6om  the  age  of  twen^  to  fifty  in  a 
■BB«B.  By  the  lex  Fipia.  oiW  eoold  only  take 
«ehtf  of  an  bmeditaa  or  tegttan  which  was  left 
tatbtn."  It  seeme  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
It  ende  this  port  of  the  lex  by  aduitions,  which  a 
■uuiB  eoBsnttum  Neroniannm  deckred  to  be  inef- 
tor  the  purpose  of  reUeviog  a  penen  from 
tbepcaaltiesofthelex." 

Aiaiannl  mle,  a  hndnad  aad  wifii  ooald  only 
jnnio  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property; 
<M  thne  were  exceptions  in  reflect  of  children  ei- 
hem  of  Ae  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
INK  ef  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
"ifit  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
^BIBind  hy  obtaining  the  jus  Uberorum." 

JniA  LEX  PECULATUS.  (FuLPboolitob.) 

JUUa  lex  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
we  eodld  be  no  naucapion  in  thinn  obtained  by 
(n  MweiMt).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
'^J  pmided  that  then  eonld  be  no  osaeapion  in 
mleaihinga.u  Tliia  lex  wu  probacy  paaaed  B.C. 

9- 

LEX  SE  PROVI-NCna  (Vid.  Pbo- 
Jl'UA  LEI  REPETUNDATIUM.  (Vid.  Rbp- 
JLLIA  LEX  ©E  RESITJUIS.  {VU.  Picula- 
JlUt  LEX  DE  SACERDOrnS." 


J  iff!>..  Pn-,  xTi.— au«t.,  Chxa.,  «.)—«.  (TmAt.,  Am, 
}V,l>.-PluL,^p.,Tii.,  IB.)— 3.  (Dig.- 28,  tit  1,  "D*  Opwii 
iAfnttnB.'>|_4.  (Ulp,,  Fng.,  tit.  »,>— 4.  (Inrt.  i.,  2S.— Dig. 
f.  M  (Ep..  H.,  lJ.j-7.  (Vid,,  alao,  Ep.,  i.,  99,  «.)— 
1  <C«^,  M,  4^  ^  B._CMapm  Jot.,  Smt.,  ii.,  «.)—•. 
^wt.  1^  lll.>-10.  (Owna,  ii.,  fed.)— 11.  (Ticit.,  Ann.,  tt., 


SUUK  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEOIS.  (Ftf.  Ttev 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUATIIA,  passed  in  the  time 
of  J.  Cesar,*  and  one  under  Augustus.*  (Ktd. 

SdHTCARIA  iiKOES.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA'LIS,'  which  permmed 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows 
{quatuoriecim  ordina)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atraiis,  B.C.  6B. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TIA,  passed  under  Augus- 
tus B.C.  3S,*  which  empowered  the  prnaes  of  a 
provmce  to  amtofnt  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.*  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  hot  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
prEtor  nrbanus  and  the  majori^  of  the  tribtini 
bis ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
l^es,  a  Juna  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea- 
sons is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  the 
lex  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
VATA.    (Kii  Vis.)  . 

JUUA  LEX  VICESIMAllIA.  (l^tA  Vicssiha.) 

•JUNCUS,  the  Rnsh,  hi  Greek  axotvoe.  {Vid. 
SoHoiinis.)  In  tiie  second  Eclo|ae  of  Viigil,'  that 
poet  speaks  of  "  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rash- 
es" (**  Viminibut  moUique  par«s  deUxen  jumuf'). 
F6e  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rash,  but  to  the  Seirput  laeuttriM  of  Linn'KUS.* 

JU'NEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.   (Kid.  Lisaa- 

"iu-NU  UEX,  REPBTONDATtUM.  {Vil  Ra. 
rwrvwrn.) 

■JUNIP^US  (SpxnriJor),  tiie  Juniper-tree,  or 
Jiottferut  commmit,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanic^  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  othor  by  the 
size  fd  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Earope  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  whidi  the  Cheeks  called  Apsev- 
dl(,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  is 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  ^cv- 
dot  is  like  the  Kiipog,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied Ae  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  tite 
ipKcvdoi,  tar  distinction'  sake,  the  kUoo^  b^Ktipos. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  speeies  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Jumpenta  wtaawarpa^ 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxuceinu* 
JURA  IN  RE.  <  Vii.  DoviifnrH,  p.  874.) 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  (Ktd.  JiTEiBDiCTio.) 
JURE  CE^SIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownershfp  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fair 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  floe  and  1^ 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in 'jure  cessio  was  apfdlcable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  ln< 
corporales,  which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (domtintf  fin  eeOt),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  ^e  ownership  (mUkaau, 
cut  etdimr),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit  <  VuL 
JoRismono.)  Tbn  person  to  wiiom  the  owneraiip 
was  to  be  tnusfinrred,  dahned  the  ttung  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  real 
owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remammg  silent,  the  nagistratue  de- 
creed {addixU)  the  tUng  to  the  claanant  This  pro- 
ceeding was  a  1^8  actio.   


1.  (Dion  C*».,  ihii.,  as.)— S.  (Call.,  ii., «.)-«.  (SoBt.^(to- 
Ut., «.— Win., H. N.,  JWiiii, ».)—*.  (In*-,!-. »-)—«. JUlp, 
ftig.,  vL,  tit.  11.)— «.  (Brut.,  c.  Pro  jWbo,  c  il.>~-1.  (U 
n.h-9.  (F4^  TUm  de  Viijito,  p.  lxjoii.)-9._  (Ftis,  Flon  ia 
Viqpla,  p.  IxxuL— Adnna,  Appud.,  ■.  v.  ifKn9»s.i 
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Aa  tiemdttu  ooidd  b0  tnniAmt  by  this  prooan 
(vid.  Hit!*,  RoMAK,  p.  600) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
ralea,  which  belonged  to  the  beradttaa,  paaesd  in 
this  way  jost  as  if  tbey  bad  Bcrerally  been  trans- 
ferred    the  in  jore  ceaaio. 

Hw  in  jure  ceaaio  waa  an  old  R«iun  iostitation, 
and  there  were  proriaiona  leapeeting  it  in  the 
TvcIto  TbMoo  * 

JURWCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  Tbe 
origin  among  tbe  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  tbe 
separation  of  the  jos  civile  from  the  jus  pootifidum. 
{rid.  Jos  CmLs  FLATuirvM.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly ezisled  balbre  the  time  of  Cioeroy  and  the 
persops  who  proftaaed  to  ezponnd  the  law  were 
cidled  by  the  varioua  naraea  ot  jarisperiti,  jtirisooo- 
Bidti,  or  conaoM  simply.  'They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  prudeo- 
tiopes,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero*  eno- 
meratea  the  jurisperitonim  anotoritas  among  the 
component  puts  of  the  jus  ciTile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurieoonsultua,  as  given  by  Cicero,*  is  a  "  per- 
son who  haa  saoh  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  lUgu)  and 
customs  {eonnetudo)  which  prevad  in  a  state  aa  to 
be  aUe  to  advise  (reMpondttidum\  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secare  a  person  in  his  dealings  {caomdum) : 
Sextos  jEUus  Catus  (ml.  Jus  JEuakum),  H.  Man- 
lioa,  and  P.  Mnehis  are  examples."  In  Uie  oration 
Pro  Murana,  Cieem  oses  **  acribere"  in  the  |dace 
of  "  agere."  The  bosiiieas  c(  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  chents  (eenutiUorei)  gratuitously.  Th^ 
gave  their  advioe  or  answers  {re»poiua)  either  in 
poUie  plaeea  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  bouses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  hot  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them.  Hm  words  **  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  empfc^ent  in  drawmg  op  formal 
iastroments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  dec.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
fiKined  by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  pracUtionen  distinct 
fhNn  those  who  gave  response,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberias  CoraDcanios,  a  |riebe- 
iaa,  who  was  oonsol  B.C.  381,  and  also  pcntifex 
maxim  us,  is  mentitmed  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vioe puUicly  (psMiee  vrtfeatu  crt),  and  lie  was 
distinguii^ed  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Xjong  he- 
fore  the  time  of  Cioero  the  study  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  ^stinct  branch  from  tbe  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  hnnself  to  eminence  in  the 
state  by  his  r^itatioo  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
oratorical  power  or  mUitary  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
of  the  repuUioan  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mneius  Scevtda,  pootifex  maximns  (B.C. 
181) ;  Q.  Musius  ScBVola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mo- 
eiuB  SmbvoIb,  tbe  son  of  Pnblios,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  96,  and  afterward  pootifex  maximns,  and  one 
of  tbe  masters  of  Cicero  (jumperitenim  eloqtuntiMti- 
mm»,  eloftuntnim  jmruperititsimiui*).  This  Scev<^ 
the  pootifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  firat 
irbo  gave  the  jos  dvile  a  systematic  forto,  1^  a 
tieatise  in  etshtaan  books.*  Servios  Snlpidna  Ibn- 
ftis,  the  Mm  and  oontemporary  of  Cioero,'  was  as 
neiat  an  orator  aa  the  pontifex  Sosvola,  and  more 
oiatiogni^ed  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predeceasors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tieal  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  aeientifie  manner,  and,  as  be  had 
both  numerous  schdais  and  was  a  TcJuminona  vni- 
ter,  we  may  view  him  aa  the  founder  of  that  roethod- 

I.  (tng.  Tit.,  1. ».— Okiiu,  ii.,  M.— Ulp.,  Fnf .,  tit.  IV,  b.  0.) 
—X  (Top.,  fi.)— a.  (D*  Or.,  i.,  48.)— 4.  (Cic,  D*  Or.,  lii.. ».) 
-B.  (Ck.,DiOr.,  L,  a.  ONf.  1,  tiL  X,  ■.  I,  — 
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ieal  treatment  of  the  matter  of  low  wUdi  cho» 

terixedthe  sobee(|oeDtR«Dan  jQTiats,*aBdiiii^ 
they  have  been  seldom  suipassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  an  dtatingoiA- 
ed  from  ihoee  of  the  repoUican  period  by  (m  or- 
comstancee,  the  jus  respuMlendi,  and  the  riit  a( 
two  aeets  or  aehooia  of  linr. 

It  is  said  that  Ansnatos  detenaiiKdthM  ftajii 
risooosnlti  should  give  their  nqMom  nsder  la 
sanction  (ex  mielerUate  ejM  rapimitra^  and, 
cordingly,  Gaius*  speaks  of  the  lesponaa  ud 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  qvilmM  feTmimM  of  jtri 
eomdtre."  The  object  ot  AugostDs  inB|niUil;io 
obtain,  by  this  indimet  msttiod,  that  cottnl  ont 
the  adminiatiatioB  (tf  the  law  wfaiA  be  oooU  at 
obtahi  in  any  other  way.  Itdoeanottppmrtlntike 
joiiata  who  bad  not  obtained  tbia  mark  of  iqsni 
favoor  were  excluded  fnan  giving  t^ioai;)ia 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  vtiglu 
in  oonqtahson  with  those  of  tite  privileged  d«.  i 
The  nnanimooa  opinion  of  the  jariaUwBitthm  i 
the  foree  of  law  {Ugu  wieem) :  if  Oiqr  me  sat  ,| 
uaaninooa,  the  judex  might  follow  which  ojnici  ' 
he  pleased.  Gains  refers  the  eetabliahiDeiit  ihii 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian;*  but  it  seems  prohilite 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  coDBtdered  is  m- 
firmatory  of  the  established  pnctioe.  Tbe  omii- 
tntion  of  this  body  of  jmista,  and  the  node  of  )n- 
ceeding  aa  to  taking  their  ofHoioio,  aro  not  faon. 
It  is  a  reasonable  coi^jecture  that  Umj  bmd  i 
kindftf  otdtege;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  teMfiM 
how  tbe  opinions  were  taken.  Tbe  power  of  Bi- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decian 
in  Ute  cases  which  came  before  than,  which,  bov- 
ever,  would  dotUttless  be  received  as  hv  is  d  » 
ses  of  Uie  same  kind,  and  woold  serve  ai  a  fUt 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earher  janaccnalu 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  ia  writing;  but 
m  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  joriats,  that  is. 
the  privUeged  jurists,  gave  their  aaswm  "a^oiu,' 
that  is,  in  an  offidal  form.  The  matter  proposal 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  was  toa^aa 
stated  in  the  respoDsom.  either  foUy  or  brieSj;  m 
the  leqipnsnm  itself  waa  aoroetimes  aboit,  tone- 
timeshmg;  soneUmes  it  eontained  the  gnnsdi « 
the  opinion,  and  eometimea  it  did  not,  'rtich  en- 
cumstanoe,  however,  did  not  invalidate  ita  l«ce* 

In  the  time  of  Aoguatus  there  sroae  two  tchm 
(tekcUe)  or  sects     jurists,  the  nominal  beadi  at 
which  were  reqtectivdy  Ateins  Capiio  aai  AH* 
tins  Laheo,  while,  in  ftiet,  they  derived  tbeir  uM 
and  reputation  from  tbe  two  most  diatinguisbed 
teachers  connected  with  them,  SabiDas  and  Pioc» 
lus.   The  followers  of  Laheo,  whom  we  Vbowwm 
certainty  to  have  been  socb,  were  Nerva,  PiuMj* 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Ceteus  ibe  Bi*iai 
Neratius  Prisons.   Hie  foUowers  oX  Capim 
MaasQThiB  Sabinoa,  0.  Cnaaina  LoagiBa*. 
Calms  SalnnnB,  Priseos  Javolenni,  AhnmiuVtleH 
Tuscianns,  Gaioa  (*id.  iNrrmmoma),  and  prtuW 
Fomponioa.   But  the  schools  did  not  take  thai 
namee  from  Labeo  aod  Capito.   Tbe  folkiwers  of 
Laheo  were  named  Proouliani  from  PtocoIdi  W 
foUowera  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sitnuu 
from  Massurius  SaWnoa,  who  lived  under  Tibeiwi. 
and  as  hit«  as  tbe  reign  of  Nen :  they  wen  bibb- 
times  also  eaSed  Casmaai,  fnaa  C.  Gaaaiiii  unfi- 
nos.    It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  F^^^'^'^I'T 
diflbrences  which  characterized  the  two 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  iheae 
enoee,  which  may,  perhape,  he  partly  rderred  low 
personal  character  df  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  sebixiii 
were  suhseqaently  distingaiahed  hy  a  diflbreaM  ■ 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  W 
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llesdioalof  CufHo  adhered  niore  olos^  to  what 
was  eaUUiibed,  and  to  the  lettor  of  what  was 
wiiuoL  Ubeo  wai  a  man  of  greater  acqnire- 
wata  ibu  Capito,  add  his  school  looked  more  to 
ibeiatenalmeaiiiDg  than  to  the  external  fonn,  and 
ikm,  irtiile  appareaUy  devtatiiig  from  the  letter, 
Uer  approached  nearer  to  true  resulta,  though  the 
Knct  Icsic  of  this  Bcbool  might  sometimea  produce 
1  result  le«  adapted  to  general  cOQTeiii«ice  than 
the  coDcliuHHu  of  the  Sabiniani,  whioh  were  baaed 
solhepreTBiliDgDOtuHiBof  equity. 

Tbe  juhscoDsuUi  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Tkeir  writings  conaisted  of  commentarii  on  tbe 
TvdTB  TiUes,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
Dore  eape^y  on  some  of  the  Julin  leges,  and  on 
tiber  qccial  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
Denled  oa  the  writiogs  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
ilEo  wrote  dHoeatary  treatises  (tlementa,  conunen- 
km],  nch  IB  the  lostitutioiies  of  Oaiua,  which  is 
the  Milieit  wok  of  tbe  kind  that  we  know  to  hawe 
kna  vritten ;  books  called  Reguln  and  Defioitio- 
nes,  iriach  probably  were  collections  of  principlea 
of  hw  ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
tbe  Tariou8  names  of  reaponsa,  epistots,  sententite, 
>k  ofiiiioaeB ;  tfystems  of  law ;  and  tstIous  works 
<f  amindlneous  character  with  a  great  Tari^ 
ofuMSincfaas  diqutationes,  questiones,  endu- 
lidis,  res  qiiotidtaiuB,  and  vanooB  other  titles. 

Tbe  juiiiieal  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
fanned  a  eoatinued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
laij  e&anmted,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexaider  SeTOfua,  with  Modestinus,  who  was  a 
rupil  <f  DlpisB.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  ftag- 
■nls  fRsetred  ia  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  « 
liienlare is neariy  lost    (Vid.  Pandiotji.V 

JIRISDI'CTIO.  Tbe  "officium"  of  him  "qoi 
jm  dicu"  is  defined  as  follows  "  Bonorum  poatct- 
tMoi  imfoUMi,  et  inpoutuioaem  tnUterej  pupiUu 
M  UnMHf  tutorta  eonttitutrt,  judiu*  imgtnti- 
it  im."  Tbia  ia  the  gtiunt  sigDificttk»  of  the 
nnl  jnndietia^  which  expresaee  tbe  whole  *'  offl- 
(ioD  ju  dioentis."  The  functions  whi4^  are  in- 
duded  ia  the"  officinm  jus  dtcmtis"  belong  either 
to  tbe  joriadictio  (in  ita  special  eense)  or  to  the  im- 
PWun  mixtam.  or  tbey  are  those  which  are  ex- 
deiKd  hy  rinue  of  some  lex,  senatns  consultum, 
ftUhHily  delegated  by  the  prinoepa,  as  the  "  Tu- 
tvu  ditio."*  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
^  lad  BO  ioipaiuiii  was  limited,  in  cmtsequence 
titat  bning  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
JBnsdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  ( Vid. 
•iiamtmt.)  loasmach  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
oaJ  sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
■nt  pvta  of  jurisdictio  in  ita  wider  sense,  imperi- 
BB  iujrbe  nid  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
^nalictia  (imperimm  fMod  jwitiietimu  coluent).* 
^(""niDes  iaqierium  is  riewed  as  the  term  which 
KsgnaieB  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus ;  and 
vim  ao  riewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
tojiiriadtctio  in  ita  wider  sense,  or  as  comprebend- 
^jnnadictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
lUB  nay  be  ctHistdered  aa  containing  or  as  con- 
^ixd  ia  jnriadietio,  aoeordioK  aa  we  give  to  ewdi 
ttn  Kspettirely  ita  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
The  jnr^ittio  was  either  volontaria  or  eon- 
i^Msa.*  Tbe  joriadietk)  Tdnntaria  rendered  vaUd 
**n>iB  lets  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
*6t*iB  fimna  were  required,  as  adiqitton  and  man- 
^^Moa.  Urns  ad(H>tioo,  imiperi][  so  called,  coold 
pitoe  befine  the  praaes  of  a  province but  in 
"ON  it  took  fbae  befcra  the  praetor,  am)  was  said 
''I'esfteted  "w^erio  magutraha."    Tbe  juris- 


diotio  oontentioeahad  leferenoe  to  proceedings 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  m 
jure,  9M  cqtposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
whiiA  were  said  to  be  m  wdjcto.  The  magistrAus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  truly,  still  be  was  said 
"jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "magistratus"  and 
"  qui  Ronue  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.'  The  func- 
tiona  included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  to 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex. 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judicis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tbe  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judek  esto,"  dec.  and  tbe  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  prator  declares  that  he  will  give  a  ju- 
dex, that  is,  will  leccgnise  a  right  of  action,  an 
**  Jiidieinm  dabo."*  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  tbe  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."*  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  tbe  posses- 
sion cf  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  ease  of  flirtom  manifestam,  masmoch  as  the 
fiwts  wooldbe  oBitain,  there  was  an  addictio.* 

Other  nsea  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Facoiotati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  tbree  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  pretor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cnm  lege  quid  peragitnr." 
AeoivduiglT,  those  di^a  were  caUed  Nmati  oa 
i^ch  no  ani  tnudneaa  could  be  done,  becanee 
the  words  oflegal  force  could  not  be  used.^ 

JUS.  "  AD  pe(^"  says  Gains,* "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  1^^  and  mores,  use  parUy  their  own  law 
(jut),  partly  tbe  law  (jus)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind;  for  the  law{;iw)  which  a  state  eatab< 
lishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  ia 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  {jiu)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (pu)  which  natural  reason  (ncl- 
uralis  ratio)  has  establUhed  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jiu)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Rwan  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  pecuUar  law  (mum  prmrium  jua),yuQj 
the  common  law  {eomimine  jut)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jut)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jos  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  b(^y  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  ita  jos 
civile.*  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times calted  jos  civile  Rtnnanonuu,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  t^rm  jus  civile  only,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Roouuts. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
springing  but  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  oleariy  e^essed  in 
another  passage,**  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jnn 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio, 
m  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, irttUib  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  tbe  naturale  jus  indifito- 
ently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jua 
equivalent.'*  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  and  agna^o  on 
civilis  ratio,  aa  being  purely  a  Roman  institution.^' 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,'*  he  calls  tbe  aame 
thingnaturale  jus  in  s.  3,  and  jus  gentium  in  a.  ^ 
S.   The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  therfr 
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Are  IdenticaL  Cicero*  oppoM*  natan  to  leges, 
vhieTe  he  explains  natara  by  the  term  j<u  gentium, 
andjnakes  leges  equiTalent  to  jos  civile.  In  the 
Putitiones*  he  also  divides  jus  into  nature  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  divisioii  of  jus  made  by  TJl- 
|nui  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jtu  civile ; 

ius  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
:ind  :  and  jos  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  pn^ress  of  maDldnd 
firom  what  is  commonly  termed  a  stale  of  nature, 
ftut  to  a  state  of  societT,  and  then  to  a  condition 
1^  ind^ndent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly aa  a  curious  theory.  Atwurd  as  it  aiq>ear8  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  aooie  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  l^al  rdaUons  are  firanded,  exist  among 
beasts  aa  well  as  men.  Sach  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  arp  confounded  ;*  for 
^  explanation  of  jos  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
tiie  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  are  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
Idained  in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gains,  as  derived  fropi 
tiie  natoralis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  natiirale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentinm,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
wiUi  the  hnman  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
Ai^on  in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
two^d  div»ion  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
in  Roman  jurisprudence.*  This  twofold  division 
appears  cknrly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
Rffinans  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  no^  therefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jos  gentium  ooj^t  to  be  jus  civile.* 

The  jus  civUiB  of  the  Rranans  is  ^visible  into 
two  parts,  jus  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fiu  (/u  et  jura  ginttrU^}  ;  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  alM  iespectively<qiposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  faomani  et  divini.*  ( Kid.  DoHimirif .) 
Thai  the  pontifices  maximi,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcfmins,  are  said  to  have  given  reeponsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  humanis  rebus.* 

The  law  of  religion,  or  the  jus  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pontifices,  who,  in  fact, 
tviginalhr  had  the  control  of  the  irtiole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  the  jus  pcmti- 
ficium,  that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  efitict  with  reqiect  to  tbe  law  of  nl^on  that 
the  aoetoritas  pmteDtinm  had  tm  the  jus  civile.'* 
Still,  even  after  the  s^aration,  there  was  a  mutual 
relatioa  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium." 
(Vid.  Adoptiok.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  sididivi- 
•ions,  as  into  jus  augnrum,  pontificAmi,  &c." 
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"  Law,"  says  Gains,*  meaning  the  Rrniaii  aril 
law  {jura),  "  is  composed  of  l^ea,  jJebiacKa,  sena- 
tns  consiilta,  constitutiones  principnm,  the  riicu 
of  those  who  have  the  jos  edicraidi,  and  the  nspao- 
sa  prudenthim."  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero'  are  "  leges  (which  include  plebiecha], 
senatns  consults,  res  judicata,  jtnisperitoniin  auc- 
toritas, edicta  magistratuom,  mos,  and  vquiUf." 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  it  whkb 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  tie  dis- 
crepancy; butthe  addition  ofmos  in  Cicero'BeaD- 
meration  is  inqmtant. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  also  Offoui ; 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  Ae  jos  prctorinm  or 
honorarinm,  which  originated  in  tte  jus  edkaid 
( Vid.  Edictdm.)  In  th&  sense  jus  civile  cmssti  tS 
leges  and  senatoa  consulta,  and  aj^HtreDtlrormos. 
'  The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jud^ 
that  is,  of  JUS  civile  as  mtposed  to  pratonmin 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  aad  us 
are  sometimes  oiqmsed  to  one  another,  as  parti 
component  ofthejus  civile  (in  thisitslimitedseBK).  | 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace'  speab  of 
"Mos  et  lex;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "Juria  mdotel 
legum  enigmata ;"  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  lefti' 
to  lex,*  and  to  senatus  consoltum.'  As  dien  if- 
posed  to  leges,  jos  civile  tqipeaTS  to  be  equntea 
to  mos.  In  fkct,  the  opposition  between  In  uj  ' 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  juiteri|»- 
torn  and  non  scriptum.  "  When  there  are  acnjt* 
leges,  we  must  follow  tiiat  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetudo. — Inunefflmtai  (» 
vtterau)  consuetudo  is  properly  observed  ts  a  la 
(pro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  whtcdi  is  aid  tote 
'  moribus  eonstitutum.'  '**  Thm  iameamMvagt 
was  the  ftmndatimi  of  the  "jus  moribos  cnttin- 
tum."  (See  the  article  Inpaxu  bs  to  the 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  aometiiiw 
to  have  b^n  considered  by  the  Roman  jorota  u 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  t»s* 
torn  was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  \tf 
a  ccndpetent  antiiority.  These  is,  howef  er,  a  ^ 
sage  of  Ulpian,*  in  which  be  distinctly  speab  tf 
confirming  a  consuetudo  in  a  judicium,  vhicfa  cu 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  la* 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  AsdlheneaD- ' 
ing  is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradict*  ncoan- 
dicta  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  fteqoently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  fomided  on  mores  m  w 
the  mos  imijoiimi,  and  not  on  leges."  n"" 
piani>  says  that  the  jus  patri«  poteatatts  is  nwnlws 
receptiun.  But  mos  contained  matters  rcl''"*^)' 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  a^rs  of  uk;  < 
and,  thuefoare,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex.  wfaei 
opposed,  as  eomponent  parts  of  the  jus  civile  ma 
wider  sense,  but  not  aa  making  up  the  whole  a  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  po^ 
tive  morality  disa;q>roves  erf.  must  not  be  confMi»: 
ed  with  jus  founded  on  mores  :  the  fonner  is  nau  i 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  ofta  i 
moribus  eonstitutum.  n»us  in  the  mattei  of  nai 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  reqieot  of  the  ano 
graviores  or  mqores,  which  was  aduKny.'*  j 

The  terms  jus  scriptam  and  non  seripnmi,  as  o-i 
Idained  in  the  Inatitutea,»  ooaaprehended  the  whole 
of  the  jus  civile ;  for  it  was  all  either  """I*™^! 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  mu\ 
be.  Jus  scriptam  conprehaoded  everTtfaing.  i 
cept  that  "quod  uaus  qn>anbaviL"  ThisdivisMi 
of  jus  acripbmi  and  non  scriptnm  does  not  appear 
in  Gains.   It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wn*. 
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ten,  tnd  leems  to  bare  little  or  no  practical  ap^- 

ation  among  the  RonaanB. 

A  drrisitHi  of  jns  into  publicum  and  priTBtmn  is 
■niiooed  by  the  Roman  jurists.^  The  former  is 
tMoed  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
tominc,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
iidefiiedtolM that wluch relates" ad  mngulorum 
diStatm.'*  The  pnhlicmn  jua  is  ftrther  said  1^ 
mpian* "  in  sacris,  in  Bacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
bos  cDDsistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
inhfiidB  the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jus  civile  which  is  not  privatum.  There  are  oth- 
er sigBiScations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
jmisti,  but  the  whole  division  of  ras  into  publicum 
ud  printum  Beems  to  be  finmded  on  no  principle, 
and  ia  my  eonfiised.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Giios  does  not  mention  tiiis  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  jaa  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Instt- 
totrs,  after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
eun  aod  privatam,  says,  "  we  most  therefore  treat 
(f  jiB  priTatnm,"  (mm  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
M  eootenqilate  treating  of  jus  publicnm.  llie  title 
De  Jnticiis  Poblicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
Ht  bdoDg  to  jos  publicum  aa  above  defined ;  and 
yet  it  is  £ffic^t  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ten  iiTdlved  in  jndicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
3s  belongiiig  to  pubhcum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  theED  could  not  so  be  viewed.* 

The  JUS  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jns  civUe 
lUKnainnim.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominiu  and  dominium  ex  jure  quirttiam,  aa  con- 
trasted wi^i  in  bcmis  {vid.  DoMiinDM);  and  a  La- 
tinos, if  he  obtaioed  from  the  imperatorthe  jns  qui- 
nUnm,  obtained  the  Roman  civitaa.*  The  terms 
ju  quintttuQ  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
lav,  to  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  baying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  (mmded  on  the  jns  civile,  were  considered  to 
iKlong  to  the  jus  gentium,*  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale'  Accordingly,  when  ownership  conld  be  ac- 
fured  bj  trt^ition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
wy  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
fflth  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
WlieB  the  jua  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
^h  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
iiim  were  not  <rf>served,  there  was  no  ownership 
juieciTili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
foesi  which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
G^ia'  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
puimn,  and  it  may  perlups  be  concluded  that  he 
■lid  not  so  view  it ;  for  Ui  another  passage  he 
of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
cSeoed  either  by  the  jos  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  iiadition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
Biancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  aod  usucapion.  In  this 
pBi^  he  ia  speaking  of  alienatiou,  which  ia  com- 
PMy  Reeled  by  tradition,  so  that  there  19  a  legal 
'tange  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
w  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
uuq  hw  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
im.  In  the  other  case,*  there  is  no  ownership 
niKr  39  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
RtRDan  law  as  adofrting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
toil  is  merely  recc^KDiaed  by  the  pnetorian  law,  to 
*bi>A  dirision  It  ther^ire  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
^y  of  the  prctor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
i^s  ^ntiam,  so  fax  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
{■laiAii  on  it  also.  PrtqKrly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
B'Jt  contradict  the  jus  civile ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
bare  its  full  efitet  aa  the  jiu  sentium  when  it  was 
W  cuntradicted  or  Bmtted  by  the  jus  civile.  When 
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it  was  BO  contradicted  or  limited,  flte  praetor  couU 

only  give  it  a  partial  efi^t,  but  in  so  doing,  it  ia 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  fhg  jus 
civUe,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentitmi  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  havei  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  pretor  were  not  very 
definite.  StiD  he  generally  rashioned  his  jus  prts- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  and  though 
he  made  itof  noe^ectas  against  his  jusprstorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  foil  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its  op-  . 
eration  by  his  own  jus  praetorium. 

Jns,  used  abadotely,  is  defined  to  be  "an  hmd  et 
eequi,"*  vhich  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  significa- 
tion is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
fVom  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natiira:  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  legea 
and  alt  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe* 
cial  sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  idao 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jara)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gaius,* 
where  he  says,  "  ConalatU  autem  jura  ex  legtbua," 
&ja. ;  and  in  another  passage,*  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  "  CivUiM 
ratio  civilia  qmdemjura  corrumpere  voiut."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  foihade' 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
thus :  "  quod  yttidem  jus,"  "  which  rule  of  law,"  or 
"  which  kiw,"  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an- 
other law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions,  "nuis,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  of 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  and 
though  jus,  in  iu  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius*  spe^  <^  the  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  iElia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  based 
on  the  response  prudentiura. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gains  says,  "  it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  owri, 
or  claim  someyw  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "jua 
proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  of  law 
generaUy,  and  of  a  legal  righl,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  (imperilut  jurit)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
{meumjua)  by  the  interdict."*  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  Uie  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  c^ed  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  l^al  rights  which  are  severally  called  jua 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  praediorum,  which  ia  used  by  the  ' 
Roman  juziats,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  to 
(Ejection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  hia 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  arosa 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  «i  and 
those  who  are  alieni  jurtM.  AU  tlie  righta  of  anda 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  colleetiv« 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 
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JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIANUM. 


LABBAX 


wbole  matter  of  ju  wbicfa  treits  ai  Oie  ititiH  of 

penooB,  ID  other  worda,  tbe  law  of  persoat. 

This  leads  to  the  mentioo  of  another  dtTieioo  of 
tbe  matter  of  law  vhieh  appears  among  the  Roman 
jnriata,  aame^,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
Haa^  which  is  ez|weased  by  the  phrase  "pu  gwd 
*d  TU  pertinet  and  tbe  law  of  actions,  "jus  guod 
ad  aOwu*  f^tinet."^  In  bis  first  book  Gains  treats 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
law  of  actions ;  and,  accordincl;,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  U^eqmss  which  be 
does  not  use  a  phrasedogjr  analoffoas  to  that  of 
'  "jus  personanun,"  but  he  says  be  will  beat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jus  quod  ad  actitnuM 
ftrtmet"  is  explained  in  tbe  article  Ac-no. 

The  adjective  jiutum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  coDsiatent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrarsr  to  law.  Urns  it 
is  a  justom  (legal)  matrimoiiium  if  there  is  connu- 
biom  between  the  two  parties  to  tbe  marriage. 
Tbe  word  jostum  has  Dian;ir  varieties  of' meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  d^ved,  without  maoh  du- 
ficulty,  from  tbe  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  tbe  magi^itoa  or  before  a  judex. 
(Ktd.  JnoicinK.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  qnes- 
tioa  were  said  to  be  done  "out  ad  populuwi,  out  in 
jur*,  OMt  ad  judicem."*  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  tbe 
place  "  til  ^  jua  reddxtur,"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  .(ELIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextns 
jEHub  PKtos,  somamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  19S,*  and  who  is  called  by  bis  contemporary 
£nnius  "egregU  eordahu  homo."   He  is  also  fre- 

Juently  menti<med  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
us  .£lianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  I^s  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pwnponius.*  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
mentarii  by  .£ljus.* 

JUS  APPLICATIO'NIS.  (Fid.  BunsmBirr, 
R0H4N,  p.  137.) 
JUS  CIVI'LE.  (Vid.  Jwe.) 
JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
CccuB,  who  was  censor  B.C.  318,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actionea  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public.^  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,*  Flavins  surreptitiously  <rt)tained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Apphis,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  peoide  for  his  services  ^ty  ^<<f  made  tri- 
bnnus  plebis  and  curule  «dUe.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  tbe 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jns  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regiee,  or  laws 
passed  in  tbe  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Oranios  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  CBsar,*  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  fi«g- 
,  menta  of  the  leges  regite.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius,  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  name  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Cuoa,  Setf  OB,  and  PnUim.  The 
best  notice  of  the  firagments  of  tbe  leges  iegi«  is  by 
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Diriuen,  in  bis  *'  Vtmcirn  *ur  Kritii  lad  mtf 
gmg  ier  QuelUn  des  Rdmiacken  Rechia,"  See  dw 
Zimmem,  GachickU  da  Rom,  PraatreekU. 

JUS  GENTILI-TIUM.   (Vid.  Gmns.) 

JUS  GENTIUM.   iVa.  Jui.) 

JUS  HONORA'RIUM.   (Vid  EucrvB,  p.  388.) 

JUS  ITA'LICUM.   (Vid.  CoLoBiA,  p.  Ml.) 

JUS  LA'TII.   (Vid.  CiviTA«,  Latiiiitas.) 

JUS  LIBERO'RUM.  (Kui.  Jdua  bt  Pawa  Pss- 
FJBA  Lex.  p.  567.) 

JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.   (Vid.  JvB,  p.  660.) 

JUS  PU'BLICUM.  PRIVATUM.  (Fid.  Jsa,  p. 
561.) 

JUS  QUIRITTUM.   (Vid.  Cititas,  Joa.) 
JUS  RESPONDENDL   (Kid.  JoKiscoNBum) 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.   (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
JUSJURANDUM.   (Vid.  Oits.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNI^.   (Vid.  Calux- 

NIA.) 

*JUSQ17I'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Byonftmu. 

which  see. 

JUSTA  FUNERA.   (Vid.  Fowrs,  p.  469.) 
JUSTINIANE-US  CODEX.   (Vid.  Codkx  Jfs- 

TIHIAIfBUB.) 

JUSTITIUM.   (Vid.  Fuinis,  p.  462.) 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pratorian  artiB 
which  a  man  had  against  a  Ather  or  master  of  a 
slave  (domnut),  if  a  filinsfamiliaa  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  Ct""")  of 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  Aill  amount  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  & 
iusfamilias  or  a  dave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  tbe 
father  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  hj  Gma 
vritfa  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.' 

•lYNX  or  YUNX  (iUyfl,  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  YuKr  torqvtUa,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  tbe 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  mailed 
wUh  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudioal  ydknr 
and  bUck  reticulations ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  "  Tbe  Wryoed:,"  observes  CriF- 
fiUi,*  "  derives  ttsnanM  from  I  singolar  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  donng  ils 
eyes :  this  movement  an^ears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  si^t  of 
swne  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  eflbrt  which  tbe 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  a 
held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equaUy  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  neat,  have  tbe 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  Ibat  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  confoimation.  This  species  of  bM,  witb> 
out  being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  tbe  i 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  braien  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  'In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  Tbe- 
ocrituB,  a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  tbe  afi^ona  of  a  faithless  lover.  Tbe 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  MotadUa,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  donbtfnl 
authority  of  tbe  E^ymologioon  Magnum,  and  same 
of  Uie  8cb(diastB.  The  description  of  the  fvyf.  how- 
ever, Tsetses  applies  veiy  wdl  to  the  Wryneck. 
Tbe  German  lexict^rapbers  also  set  down  the  Wim- 
d«Wf,«:  Wryneck,  aa  the  l^f  ofthe  Gndm.* 

K.  SnO. 
L. 

LA'BARUM.   (Vid.  Shita  Militabu.) 
•LABRAZ  (TM^nti,  a  spedee  of  Fish,  the  Bus 
or  Sea  Peroh,  the  Peres  Uhnx  of  Linngus,  cn- 
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LABTRINTHUS. 


LAOCRNA. 


Wz  liipiu  ot  Cima-.  Seme  of  the  eomoemtaUm 
M  the  clanics,  {Aaerres  Adaow,  lefo  the  -tiQMu 
to  the  Pike,  but  Btmddet  is  it  gnat  peine  to  die- 
proTe  this  unnion.' 

LABYRINTHUS  (XoXuptvAv).  Thia  word  ep- 
pears  to  be  of  Greek  origio,  and  not  of  Egjrptian,  as 
has  generally  beee  sappoeed ;  it  ie  probably  a  de- 
riTUive  form  of  X66ipof,  and  etymologically  con- 
necied  iriih  iaBeat.  Acixndiii^,  the  proper  defi- 
Bitioo  of  tabyriothiis  la  a  iMxgt  and  e<miidieated  eob- 
imaneooa  carem,  with  Dnmerona  aod  intricate  paa- 
sages  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.*  Hence  the  cav- 
eias  near  Nanplia  in  Aigolis  were  called  labyrinths.* 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
tbe  stnictnrefl  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  the;  are  always  deeonbed  as  either 
eotiiriy  or  partiaUy  tinder  groand. 

The  eariieet  and  moat  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  (tf  Egypt,  which  lay  b^ond  lake  Mceris,  at  a 
^rt  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  (Arshioo), 
ID  the  proTince  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus* 
»wrU>es  its  construction  to  Uie  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.\  and  Mela*  to  I^ammetichus  alone.  But 
other  and  loote  probable  accounts  refer  its  conatmc- 
tioa  to  a  much  earlier  age.*  This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  eren  ezceDed  tbe  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.'  It  had  3000  aparbnents, 
1500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  aboTe  it, 
and  tbe  whw  was  surrounded  a  wall  It  waa 
drrided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  coloBBsdes  of  iriiite  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di- 
odonn  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
extant.  Bat  the  ruuiB  wbich  modem  traretlers  de- 
scribe  as  rdica  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  |daoe  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  tbe  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  Ha  uebHeetiira  and  its  aits.*  Hie  par- 
pose  which  Uiis  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjectare.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed 1^  some  writers  that  tbe  whole  arraDgeroent 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  aod  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
Bw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
Oroogh  it,  wia  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter tbe  sobCenaDeoas  part,  and  be  was  t(4d  by  them 
that  here  were  baried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
nntb  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

Tbe  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
via  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Caossus  : 
Dcdalas  waa  said  ^  have  built  it  after  the  model 
sf  the  EgypUan,  ana  at  tbe  oommand  of  King  Mi- 
nos.* lua  labyrinth  Is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
bundredtb  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  tbe  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaorus.  Al- 
though tbe  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  autfaors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks 
of  it  as  an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodoros  and  Pliny  ex- 
presdy  stale  that  wX  a  trace  of  it  waa  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  Tbese  ofacoinstances,  ^oj^tfaer  vrith 
the  impoaBMU^  of  aceoimting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  eoold  have  ^d  in  view  in  raising 
ncfa  a  boOding,  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
vrilera  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  «iinion  is  not  only  suHiorted 
ttf  some  teetimoaies  ofthe  amdents  themsdves.  but 
by  the  peculiar  Datura  of  some  pnts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  tbe  E^mologieam  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  eav- 
era,"  and  f^utatbius"  calls  it  "a  subterraneous 
cavern    and  simOar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 
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eial  (rthar  writen  quoted  by  Meoreine.*  Smdi  hige 
oavems  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  esp»- 
ciaUy  in  tbe  ndgbbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Givtys ;  and  it  waa  [vobiddy  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnosaas  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos.*  I 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  hultorical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemooe.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis,  an 
j£ginetan  architect,  and  ciHnpleted  by  Rb4|^  and 
Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.* It  was  in  its  oonstruction  nmilar  to  tbe 
jSgyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  onoertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  oonnexim  with 
tbe  art  of  mining.* 
Samos  bad  likewise  a  Ubyrinth,  which  waa  built 
Theodo^u^  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  febulous  edifice  in 
Etmria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  erf"  lat^* 
linth.  It  is  described  as  being  in  ^e  neighboarhfwd 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  desCTiption  wbidi 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  bis  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  aocount  firom  tbe  populu 
stories  (rf  the  Etruscans  themscdves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  Uus.  saya  Niebo^,* 
IS  absolutely  impossible,  and  bebmga  to  the  Arabiaii 
Nights. 
LABRUM.  (Fui.  Baths.) 
*LABRnSCA.  the  wUd  Vine,  the  ifonXec  &ypta 
ofthe  Greeks.  "Tbe  Lahiuea,  or  wild  Vine  of^the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  *'  did  not  probably  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Lairusea  were 
gathered  before  tiie  Sowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  eaaka; 
that  the  beat  sort  came  from  ParMN>tamia,tbe  not 
from  Antioch  and  Laodicea,  and  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  tbe  fittest 
for  medical  uses ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  tmly  in  medicine,  and  was  called  mof- 
»ans,  and  that  tbe  white  was  better  than  tbe  btack, 
and  that  it  was  called  tnumthe.  In  another  plaos 
be  tells  OS  that  the  Lahnuea  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
anifelos  asria ;  that  it  has  thick  aod  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointe<C  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labnucn  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild*  without  any  cnltmre.*  {YH.  Am- 
rxLoa.) 

LACERNA  (jiavMac,  fiavivt])  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal "  munimentum  togK."*  It  differed  from 
the  pfenola  in  being  an  open  gamientlike  the  Greek 
pallhmi,  and  fastened  on  the  right  abonlder  by 
means  of  a  boekle  OEAub),  whereas  the  pMinla  was 
vrtiatiB  called  h  vestmtiuim  cAhmhr^  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  {Vii.  Pjiinri^.)  The  Lacema 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  anny,* 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  ci^.'*  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  conunon  at  Rome,  as  we  leara  from  Snetoni- 


1.  (Crate,  p.  67  and  M.) — 9.  (Sm  W«lnob'a  Tmrak,  P-  *0»i 
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■fl,  who  aajM*  that  Aogoitas,  teeing  one  daj  a  great 
Bumber  of  citizeiw  before  hie  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  laoeraa,  v^tieb  was  commooly  of  a  dark  odour 
{fMiUii),  lepeated  wHb  indignation  the  Uoe  of  Virgil, 

'*  iloHMiiM  rmtm  itmhiet,  gtnttmqiu  togtiam," 

and  gave  orders  that  the  MlileB  should  heoeelbith  al- 
low BO  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  cireua  in  that  dress. 

Host  MrsoDB  seem  to  hare  oanrted  e  lacenia  or 
pMOlaprith  them  when  they  attended  the  poblic 
games/To  protect  them  from  Uie  cold  or  rain  ;*  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  tiie  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
eem«.* 

The  laeema  was  tunally,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (Ju*ei  coUiru*),  and  was  frequently 
Bade  of  the  dark  wool  crf'the  Bctic  sheep  {BiBtiea 
iaetnu^).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyriaa  purple  and  with  other  colours.*  Mar- 
tial* speaks  of  lacema  of  the  fonner  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror waa  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  laeemB  only.* 
.  The  lacema  waa  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  but  a  cucuUua 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
sppears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cema, and  to  have  fianiBd  a  part  of  the  dreaa.'* 

(Fut.  COCOLLVS.) 

*LACERTA,UieUianL  (Fii-AscuAiorasand 
Sadba.) 

LACI'NLE,  the  ragnlar  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  nond  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tudced  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus"  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock- 
et^iandkerehief  {At  ftt  eAaU  nme  Utdniam  cCfiM 
abater^  tudorem  HM) :  YeUeina  Paterculus"  repre- 
sents Scipio  Naaica  as  wrapping  the  laciiiia  or  his 
toga  round  his  left  annfor  a  shield"  before  he  lush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Serrius,"  the  cinctus  gabinns  was  formed  by  gird- 
ii^  the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacia- 
im,  or  looae  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
TeconcilaUe  wiUi  the  opinion  of  Ferrarins  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  laetnia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  white  all  the  paasages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
noma  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  ^  such  as 
vrore  their  garments  loosely.  Thua  KUcrolnus" 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "JoaUu* 
tn  Cettarem  « wta  ilc  praeingebalur,  ut  trahendo  laeini- 
«m  vdut  mwfu  ineeoeret,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey, "  Cave  libi  ilium  mterum  male  praciTUtum;"  and 
Suetonius  t^  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  <rf  the  theatre  in  such  haate, 
"ut  cakata  Ucinia  toga  praeepi  per  gradut  iret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag,"  a  narrow  neck  of  laTid," 
the  point  of  a  leaf,**  the  excreaeenct*  xohich  hang  down 
from  the  neck  of  a  she-goat,'^*  &c.,  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
clolh,  bat  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  MOxai  ota  border  or  «Urf. 

Hie  corresponding  Greek  term  was  Kp6airtdm, 
and  perhaps  irrepvyiov  (PoUax  considers  these  sy- 


I.  (Oct**.,  *0.y~*.  (DioB  Ctm.,  Mi^  U.)-*.  (SwL,  Cnud., 
«.)— 4.  (M«n.,i.,«7, 8.)-5.  (ht., l»3.>-». (Jq», i.,«l.—Uut., 
i-  97.)— 7.  (TMi.,  10.)— «.  (MMt,  rr.,  ».— H.,  m.,  187.)— «. 
(Hot.,  SU-  II.,  tU.,  W.)~-10.  (Mwt^  li*.,  139, 131— VW.  Bm- 

D-ll.  (Compm  V<a.  lUx.,  UI.,  17.M4.  (ad  Vin.,  Atp 
1U.,  S1S.)-15.  (Sal.,  ii-  S.H-1B.  (Win,  H.  K.,  xix.,7.)— 17. 
ffba.,  H.  N..  v.,  HI— 18.  ffbn^  H.  N.,  xr.,  10.)~A9.  (Fliik, 


nonymoQs) ;  and,  accordingly,  Platardi'  ud  App(- 
an*  employ  the  fonner  in  narrating  the  ox;  c( 
Selplo  alluded  to  sbove,  with  thia  dififereiKcbow. 
ever,  that  they  describe  him  aa  thnnring  ri  ipw. 
irtSov  Tov  IfiuTiav  ovw  his  head  instead  tviMiii| 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO^ICUM.   (FU.  Baths,  pages  141,  14S, 
160.) 

LACT^'RTUS.   (Vid.  PiKoa.)  , 
*LACTUCA  (tf^'iIaO.  Lettuce.  According  to 
Pliny,*  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  this  ! 
one  with  a  broad  stem  {latiauda),  another  vitli  i 
round  stem  (rotundicaulit),  and  the  third  temed 
Laconieon,  in  Latin  eettUe.   The  atem  erf*  the  fiiit  ! 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  iofonned  bj  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Thea|iuii. 
tua,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  (utula  oliUni) 
were  wont  to  be  made  ot  ttiem.  No  rvvAj  of  ' 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day,  oflers  a  atemoTaictii 
size  as  this.   The  second  kind,  namely,  that  viihi 
round  stem,  cannot  t>e  cited  as  a  diatioct  nasf, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  ve  arc  ' 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  ibinl 
kind,  or  Laconic<m,  obtained  its  I^atin  name  latu 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  beiiig,tbeR- 
fore,  as  it  were,  teated  on  the  ground.  BiUerhi^' 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettnce  [K^- 
tttk).    Another  Greek  name  for  tlua  kind  is  jui- 
OfW.    The  ancients  also  distingniabed  bei«Ki 
difibrent  kinds  of  httuoe  by  theh-  oolmr  aod  liui  . 
(rf'aowinr  Thus  the  kind  called  iiigrc(dsrtpwi 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January ;  the  vhiK. 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubentet  in  April,  ttx-  The* 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  masT 
other  species.   Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadccia 
Leuuce  the  epithet  of  vita.   The  ancienta  were  «- 
quainted  with  the  narcotic  properties  rfthe  lettue. 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  fVequ^y  foood  {ood  ef- 
fects resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioecorides  r«aii- 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kini^ 
with  the  same  view.   The  cahning  effects  of  tke 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknoffledged  alw 
by  modem  practitioners.    A  writer  quoted  bj  Alhe- 
nnos*  aaoibea  to  the  Lettuce  anti-a^irodiEiae  joll- 
ities. It  was  also  believed,  from  its  alfiiTdii«  bn 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  aitide  c^lbod 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  dirt 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  tbe  Git» 
term  &plia^,  as  corresponding  |o  the  Latin  Iaciw 
but  ^(uioKivrj  and  ^ptddxwoc  were  slao  efflptuH- 
According  to  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  underthilrtw 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  whoi  hewn  ilia 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitanta  ofCniia 
Brinthit. — According  to  Adams,  the  tfpiiSof  ifitpx  « 
Dioscoridea  would  seem  to  be  the  Laetuet  u'lM 
Garden  Lettuce.    The  ^pliai  hypia  is  hdd  1? 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuea  virota.   So,  aeaiD.«ui 
regard  to  the  term  ^piSaxivn,  Stackboose  acknon- 
edges  this  also  to  be  Uie  Lactuea  aatiea.  "Sdaa- 
der,"  says  Adams,  "thinks  that  the  teamed  m 
who  refer  the  ^pUa^  and  tfpwkucivf'to  tbe  Idd"- 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctlv,  ue 
^l>iSaS  being  ratho-  referable  to  the  Ckkm'M  im- 
ma.   I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discorer  of^ 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion.'" 
LACU'NAR.   (  VU.  House,  Roham.  p.  680.1  ^ 
•LAI^ANUM  (JL&Stmm).   "All  agree,"  reniarb 
Adams,  **  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  eumt,  m 
is,eitheroftbeCi>tiuOeticM«or  ClaJanifenu.  a 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladifl 
aa  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  tbe  tree  b] 
scn^ng  it  with  leathnn  thongs.   Anciently,  i 
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vmid  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  beards 
fffuals  that  browaed  upon  it.  The  CIstDS  is  now 
b^uniij  coltiTated  io  this  cotiotiy  as  an  oma- 

LENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  x^va, 
nd  radically  coaneeted  with  Aa;p^,  Una,  &c. 

1.  It  signifes,  properly,  a  wooUen  cloak,  the  cloth 
as  wfalch  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  (dua- 
nn  Ugarm  nutar'X  and  therefore  termed  duplex,' 
Aagg  upon  both  sides,*  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
beioca  fn  the  sake  of  warmth.*  Hence  persons 
tvried  K  Isna  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
BSpper  ;*  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
boine  at  Dight  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
h^aei  OD  his  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
icailet  Isna.* 

:  A  nbe  of  state^'fomiDg,  it  is  said,  io  ancient 
tiDGB,  part  of  the  kia^y  dress.* 

S.  Theflaimneaofiered  saeiifice  in  a  Ivoa  which 
«a  UsumA  WavA  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
Ae  case  of  the  dialis,  vbb  woven  by  the  lumds  of 
the  bminica.' 

1.  Iq  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tnVio  have  beea  worn  as  a  subsUtute  for  the  toga. 
TIbs  the  courtly  bard  in  Peneua*  is  intixidttced  re- 
(itingi  hia  fiuhionable  lays  with  a  violet-coknired 
boa  o*er  his  shoulders,  and  we  gi^ier  from  Ja- 
Tod"  that  it  was  an  ordioaiy  article  of  dress 
anong  the  pnmr  closes." 

i-Nmios  defines  it  to  be  "veaiimmtum  mUitare 
fwd  npti  nma  vettimeitUi  tumitur,"  hut  quotes  no 
uuhoii^  except  Virgil- >  JBn.,  jr.,  303. 

•UGOTUS  (iaj'wjrowf ),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gemer  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
"The  loeieiits  can  scarcely  he  supposed  to  have 
been  acqaainted  with  the  Tetrao  Lagopus,  L.,  or 
Piannigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Aipine  regions 
of  die  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
nte.  the  name  was  applied  to  varioos  sorts  of  Grouse, 
whith  all  hare  hairy  feet."" 

MI.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
the  Uj^irmot  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
uttuuity  fidlowa  Valerias  Cordos  and  Fuchsius  in 
Rfenioi  it  to  the  TrifiJmm  arvente,  or  Field^clo- 
Ter." 

•LAGOTTROS  (X<ryunvpo(),  probably  Field-clo- 
[herbadi,  however,  holds  the  ^yumpo^  to 

*LVjGS  Oioyat),  the  Hare,  or  Lemt$  timidu;  L. 

*i\ra2  OAAATTIOS  (Aayuf  tfoAdrrtof),  a  fish 
^the  MoUascoQS  order,  the  Apl^tia  depiiaiu.  Dr. 
FlfisiBg  says  of  it,  "  The  Aplyna  has  been  known 
in  Uk  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
^oTse,  &c."  The  sapeistitioos  here  referred 
>B  ue  tbosB  described  bj  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks, 
aeaboiae  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ao- 
poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory, 
^ne  pii^rties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
imaginary.  The  Aplytia  is  described  by  nat- 
^ahis  as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
■owe  or  less  long ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava- 
'■^Ue  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
"OA  oa  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
KaD)  the  Tormer ;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
MMtst  of  highly  complicated  lamelle,  attached  to 
1  bmad  tnembranons  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
tumSiraiious  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  whifdt  is  a 
«'ad  homy  shell,  itc." 


,  I  lV«rio,  De  I^.  Ut.,  t,,  183,  Maitor.)— S.  (FMtM,  ».  t. 
'^'i-Sctt.  idViw.,  ^a.,  ir.,  2M.)— 3-  (SclioL  id  Juv.,  iii., 
^h-i.  (JUit,  nr.,  m.)~i,  (Mart.,  Tiii.,  SB-J-fl.  (Jut.,  iU., 
JftW.  (Pht.,  Nonu,  7.)-e.  (Sarr.  m1  Vire.,  JEn.,  ir.,  3M.— 


*n.  A  fish  of  a  very  diflkrent  hind  from  the  pre- 
eedhig^  SchneidOT  supposes  it  some  species  of  Uie 
Dioim  or  TUraodm.^ 

*LAM1A  (Xt^ia),  a  species  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Sqvalut  Carekaruu,  L.,  or  Careha- 
rvu  viUgarU,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kvuv 
d^aXdmoc  of  .£lian,  and  the  xapxapot  kvw  of  Ly- 
conhron.' 

LAMPADEPHORIA  {AafinaiTi^pia),  torih-ietr' 
ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  Xofiiraiq^i^ita,  torek-  ■ 
race  (as  some  lexict^i^iers),  also  MpnJMxt 
hyuv,  and  often  simply  iafitrac,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece  ;  for  though  all ' 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthos  ;* 
and  a  coin  in  Mionn^  with  a  A^nrof  on  it,  which 
is  GOfOBA  below,  bears  the  legend  'Aji^iroAniOv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  edebnitiona  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panatheniea*  (probably  the 
greater  Paiuthenea) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
Hephaisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
difibrent) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan a  fifth  to  the  Thraoian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.'  The  three  former  are  of  no- 
known  antiqnity ;  the  foorUi  was  introdnoed  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;*  sometimes,  also, 
at  night.**  The  preparation  for  it  waa  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvfivaoiapxia,  so  mnidi  so,  hideed,  in 
later  times,  that  Xofiiraiapxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvfevaoiapxla."  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Ae^n-a;,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet.'*  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  oino  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Isk- 
us**  classes  this  office  with  the 
Xopnyi^  ^d  Tpt^papx^^  Bill  reckons  that  it  had  cost 
him  13  minsB.  "nie  discharge  of  this  office  was 
called  yvftvaetapxf^v  Aa^Tddi,'*  or  h>  rai^  XofiKuai 
yvftvaaiapxtlo6at."  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  Xofiicdf  as  a  votive  offering  {&va0ij- 

.  As  to  ttie  manner  of  the  A^iroAi^op/o,  there  are 
some  things  diflScult  to  underatand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accoants,  which  seem 
contradictor7.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  ?Mfiira{  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  Herodotus"  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il- 
loBtrate  the  Persian  iyyv^f  ^  Plato^*  *»  >  li^clT 
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Image  of  successive  generations  oT  men,  as  also  in 
Mm  wdl-known  line  of  Lucretius,' 

Amd  it  is  said  that  the  art  ooosisted  in  the  BeTeral 
■VBoera  carrying  tke  torch  anexUiiguiflbed  through 
their  mpectiw  distueea.  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losiiig  all  ahwe  of  honour.  Now,  if  tlus  were  all, 
Mfih  exi^aatioa  might  content  oa.  But,  aecondly, 
wearefdainlytoMtliatitwasandT^;  theninaers 
an  said  dfi^Xaa$at some  are  said  to  hare  woo 
(MK^ir  Xofiwadi*) ;  the  BcfaollaBt  on  AristOf^.,  Ran.,* 
talks  oi  rodf  iordrovf  rpixovrtif,  which  shows  that 
it  most  have  been  a  race  between  a  nu[i^>er  of  per- 
Mos;  the  scholiast  on  the  same  pli^  speaks  of 
A^MU  twf  dfiofiiof,  fWf  TptxovTOc,  which  shows 
tliat  a  nuDibflr  most  have  started  at  once. 

lliis  second  account  implies  eompetitUm.  But  in 
a  chain  of  nmners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  neat  man  wueeetttvety,  where  could  the  coupeti- 
tion  be!  One  runner  might  be  said  to  U>»e~iie  who 
let  the  tfvchgo  out ;  hot  who  eouU  be  said  to  wm  1 

We  dfer  U6  Mlowing  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  qnestion.  SnppoM  tlut  tltors  were  teweral 
ckainM  of  rnnnera,  each  of  which  had  to  can?  the 
torch  the  giren  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulled.  Hie  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
eon^tioa  of  tueeeuive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  mqst  ({uidUy  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,- irtiich  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  nee 
between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  bypothesiB,  we  obserre  as 
foilowB :  The  inscriptiim  in  Bwddi,  No.  MA,  oon- 
•iats  of  the  following  lines : 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasisrch 
who  won  with  the  tfi/Soi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andoeides*  talks  of  his  vcviiaiKevtu  Jiafariii  as  gym- 
nasiarch ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnnaiarcluwere  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  fiimiahed  a  chain  of  iafiKoSp^opoL, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Pei^ps,  however,  the  gynmar- 
siarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  ^ 
low  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathensa,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  vet- 
K^aavTtt  ^^irddo,  the  vtinnert  in  the  torch-race, 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these!  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
agauwt  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  he  fonrteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  fl^oee  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Pnune- 
theus,  Athena,  and  Hepha^tos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
metcos  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.*  That  in  honour  of  Bendts  waa  ran  in  iha 

FtifKUS.* 

Hie  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cenuneicua  to  the  AcropoUs  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 
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But  the  gratitude  to  ttie  giver  of  fire  soon  paned  ta 
the  Olympian  gods  vko  presided  over  ita  ttte ;  Hfr 
phaistoe,  who  tanght  men  to  tpfij  it  to  tite  mrtb^ 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Ath^  whoearriedl 
through  the  whole  circle  of  usefiil  and  orumatd 
arts.   To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  theu  gimei 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fiia  .^nd  loot 
ing  to  the  place  it  was  run  in— tite  CerBiDeiciii,<i 
Potters'  quarter — we  are  much  hicUiied  to  nbft  j 
Welcker^s  suggestion,*  viz.,  that  it  was  Huaftfit  ■ 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  XaairaS^^oiM.  Alht- , 
na  (as  we  learn  from  the  lepofut)  was  ilidrpatni  i 
goddess ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  haie  ra- 
Bonto  be  thai&fiil  forthe  gift«ulUBeoffiie^  Ptt- , 
tery  would  he  one  of  the  firat  modes  in  vliick  i 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  pnxnoting  the  mti 
of  life.   In  later  times  the  same  honoor  vas  piii , 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fiie  vas  le;i 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolia,  and  vho  m 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Ptiaiietes,!ii ' 
the  Romans  Lucidus;  so  also  to  Aitemis,  called 
Sophocles  'A/^'irvpof,  and  worshipped  as  ihemPOiL' 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  ajntck  ! 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  p.n  ai 
ttui^t  men  the  use  of  ntaterial  mouUing  fire  [ra- 
rexvw  irvp,  Si6aaKa3u>i  rtxviit,  as  JEschyliu  ciQs  [Cj. 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  si^t  a 
later  times.   Other  writers,  in  thetr  anxktr  t« 
a  common  signification  fen*  all  the  times  and  nuis  '■ 
of  the  XofinoAiifopiay  have  Ntdeavoored  to  pnne 
that  all  who  were  honoured  br  it  coniKctef 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  >Mftirpol  tvmnai  (ao  Cm- 
zer*.and  MaQer*};  otheiv,  that  itahrayghadan  ii- 
ner  signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  bj^iici 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Briinsted').  BiS 
tkia  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  inteniRta- 
tion  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  sera  by  coo^anig 
Hat.  Pntag.,  p.  321,  D.,  with  Heaod,  Tlitag.,M,tf. 

LAMPAS.   (FmI.  LiWADBrHoau.) 

•LAMPS'ANE,  a  {dant  mei^ed  by  DiosMnda 
and  Galen,  and  vrtiich  most  of  the  commentaon 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arveme.  Sprengd,  bowfie, 
joins  Columns  in  preferring  Safkaiu  rapimK^ 
Adams  win  not  decide  between  Uie  two.  Dn^ 
planU  get  the  Enjdiah  name  of  C^iaikx^* 

LA'NCEA.   (Fid.  Hasti,  p.  489.) 

LANI'STA.   (VW.  GLAmATo«i,p.47i)  ^ 

LANX,  dm.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  i 
silTcr  or  some  other  metal,  and  Bometiines  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hoid 
or  fruit*  (vid.  Coita,  p.  276),  and  conseqoenilr  al 
sacrifices**  and  ftaneral  hanqiieta."  (ra.  Fr^^ 
page 4«2.)  The  sHver  dishes  used  byte 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  siae, » tto  i 
hoar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  ^ok  to  table. 
They  oflen  weighed  from  100  to  600  pounds." 

The  balance  (Libia  bilata'*)  was  ao  ealW  « 
cause  it  had  two  metallic  dishes.'* 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  ne^ 
ery  of  stolen  goods,  being  neariy  naked,  he  W 
dish  befbre  his  foce.  Soch  a  search  was  said  to  b 
made  lance  etlicie.^*   (VitL  Fdrtdk,  p.  463) 

*LAP'ATHUM  {Ji^nSop),  a  kind  of  Sorni»^ 
Rhid>arfo,  or  Deck.  The  five  qpeciea  daanfted  j 
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Siaworidei  tie  thus  airuged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
ilus.  aa  Adams  remariu,  closely  follows  Banbin : 
1.  The  ifvAaffoAw  is  the  Rumex  aattu* ;  tbe  2d 
^Kcies  ta  tbe  £.  ■patieruia ;  the  3d,  the  R.  rciUa- 
W ,-  the  4th,  the  R'.  acetoia ;  and  the  6tfa,  the  R. 
lyimiifatkum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumex 
bj  Pliny,  and  ParatelU  by  Macer.  The  Laftthum 
ofCelstu,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
ud  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  aa  the  same  authority 
mnarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan- 
dliil  ai^  loose  manner> 

LVPHHIA  (Ao^pia),  an  annual  featiral,  celebra- 
trd  at  Pstne,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  ArtemiB,  sar- 
OBined  Lapfaria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
tris  solenuiixed  daring  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pansanias.*  On  the  approach 
of  tbe  festival,  the  Patrcans  placed  in  a  circle, 
aroand  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
giecD  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
viitiiii  (he  aJtar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  ai^iroadh  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
itrpe,  vhich  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
ccHioa  went  to  the  Temple  of  Art^nis,  and  at  the 
esdof  it  there  Ibnoved  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  fiiDctioiis  of  priestess  on  the  occasitni,  and  who 
nxte  in  3  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
daj  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  numerous  sac- 
r&es,  oflered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  iu- 
dividoab.  These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
tttids,  boan,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolvea  ad  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  idd  animals 
UKnuelvei.  AH  these  ^^nimai*  were  thrown  upon 
the  ahar  ahve  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 

the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  esc^ie  across 
the  banicade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
had  thrown  Uiem  npon  the  altar  can|^  the  dero- 
H  victims  arain,  and  threw  than  back  into  the 
lames.  Tbe  Patrsans  did  not  remember  that  a 
fosoQ  had  ever  been  iiyured  by  any  cS  the  animals 
M  this  oceasiiMi. 

UPIS  SPECCLAIUS.   (Fid.  Hodsi,  Romah, 

U'QUEAR.  (ruLHotrsB,Roiuir,p.  630.) 
UQUEATOllES.  (VuL  Gladutobis,  p.  476.) 
L^RAHIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
aad  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
■^pped.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
Ijeiijtu  Romans  in  tbe  morning,  immediately  after 
the;  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
TaU  cQOom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,'  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
'^heus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tin^bed  by  the  epithet  nuijiw,  and  the  images  of 
hu  3«coDd  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
peat  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
tuentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  AcbilleB.  That  Uieae 
inuges  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius,* We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
iiT  (0  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
vbether  thb  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 
UK£NTA'LIA,  scHnetimea  written  LARENTI- 
LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honoor  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tohu.  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
vascelebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  tbe 
caleods  of  January.*   The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 
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was  performed  in  the  Vdabrum  at  the  place  which 
led  into  tbe  Nora  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
not  fax.  from  tbe  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
friace  Aoca  was  said  to  have  been  baried.*  Tbia 
festival  a|q)ears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Aeca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares.' 

LARGITIO.   {Yii.  Amwtus.) 

LARNAKES.    {Yid.  Fonda,  p.  456.) 

•LAJtUS  (Ad(30f),  a  species  of  Birt,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Gou  or  Scamew,  tbe  L<mu  canut,  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  howerer,  as  given  ^XJ  Aiis- 
totle,  agree  better  with  tbe  L.  foratUiau  or  L. 
marinus.  "The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
Kovti^  for  X6po(.  Tzetses  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoary,  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew."* 

*LATAX  (UraS),  the  Otter.   (Vid.  Enmypbds.) 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  {irJUv$oe,  dim. 
nXiv6i{,  ir>M>$im>),  a  Brick.  Besides  tte  Gredu  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Bahyloni' 
ana*  and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Hiebes*  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one  part  ^ployed  in  procnring  water,  in  mixing, 
tenuering,  and  canyins  the  elw,  m  in  taming  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (rid.  Fobma),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  he  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilli)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  ^ywdcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  ei^  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  returns  fiom 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  of 
two  Alyinrrioi  irXtvSo^poi,  girt  with  linen  rotmd 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  descripUon 
given  of  them  by  Aristoidianes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-making  (7rX(v9o7rotta*),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Thebsji  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  {laierea 
crudi  kUvSoc  ii/i^*),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (cocti  or  axtilei ;  iirroi'*).  They  preferred 
for  the  piupoaa  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  Tliey  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-makiiig,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  sh^>es :  the  Z>y£an,  which  was 
a  foot  broad,  H  feet  long ;  the  tttradoron,  whiciL 
was  four  palms  square  ;  tad  the  pentadorim,  whioh 
was  five  palms  square.   They  used  them  smaller 


I.  (M«crob.,  1.  c-Vrnm,  De  LiuK.  Ut.,  23,  «.)-S.  (H»- 
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In  priTite  than  in  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  exam- 
ine is  presented  ia  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  ia  built  of 
*'  bumeid  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fiAeen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.'" 
These  bricfaB,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truvuu  and  Pliny.    At  certain  the  bricks 

were  made  «o  porous  as  to  float  in  water ;  and 
thMe  were  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
arches,  in  Wiich  their  lightniws  would  be  a  great 
advantage.*  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.*  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  erudo  latere, 
i.  €.,  with  unborned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  {lute^},  but  the  bricks  were 
also  stHnetimes  cemented  with  mortar.*  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
MirauB.  The  Babylonians  used  as[rfLaltum  as  the 
cement.*  Pliny^  calls  the  brickfield  laieraria,  and 
tu  make  bricks  laUra  dueere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  irJuvffovt  CAjcnv  or  Ipvuv.* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  M<A  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  ana  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  cmn- 
mon  at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
tlie  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (Uueritiam),  he 
bad  led  it  marble.*  The  Babylonian  bricks  axe 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  tiimr  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
fbrra.  It  is  probdble  t^at  these  inscriptioos  record- 
ed  the  time  and  iriue  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  bis  own  name,  otteu  with  the  name  of  tbe  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
tnickfidd.'*  It  has  been  (Aaerred  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancieut  ge- 
ograi^y  of  the  places  where  they  are  fonnd.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name."  In  Britain  manj  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  iii  the  country  of  tbe  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AV6.  stamped  upon  them." 

The  term  UterctUus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions  of  the  shape  of  brii^  such  as  pastiy  cr 
confectionary and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
sold  and  silver  are  called  Ulere*.*'* 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (im-of,"  Ji.vxvoOx<K 
fn  later  Greek,  famf^^),  a  lantern.  Two  bronze 
hutems,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  fowid  in  Uie  ruins  of  Hercufanenm  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  tbe  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  ia  a  bronze  lamp  attadied  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extioguisher,  shown 
on  tbe  right  band  of  the  Ian  tern.  The  i^atee  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  8ide^  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  ^so  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  sufqwriing  the  trame-work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
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lantern,  <^ins  are  attached  far  enqiii  OalMlarB 
means  of  tiie  handle  at  the  top. 


We  learn  from  Martial's  ^ngnms*  thit  bluldet 
was  nsed  for  lanterns  as  weB  as  horn.  Stone  tea- 
turies  later  glass  was  also  substituted.*  Tbe  dw^ 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Cu- 
thage.*  When  the  lantern  was  required  for  ote, 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  wuai- 
Tied  by  a  slave,*  who  was  called  the  lUemariiB.* 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (nt^t 
Swv),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  ulin 
to  hold  the  lamp.' 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  nulitaiy  open- 
tions  ;*  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  bnt  the  iai 
lantern,  which  vras  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  ibe 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabhng  him  to  aee,  aod 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides.* 

LATICLA'VII.   (Vid.  Clavos,  p.  864.) 

LATI'NiB  FE'RI-C.    (Vid.  7tMiM,pASB.) 

LATI'NITAS,  LATIinit,  JUS  LATH  (to  «■ 
Xovfiivov  Aartlov^*).  All  these  expressions  are  Dwd 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  ihii 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  "  Lalinim"  oe- 
cura  in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  the  lei  Juln 
de  Civttate,  the  above  expressiras denoted  aeenaia 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  iuuh 
wiUt  reference  to'Rome ;  but  after  tbe  psKiog  nf 
that  lex,  these  expresuons  denoted  only  a  reium 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  natiooal  distiw- 
tion.  About  tiie  year  B.C.  S9,  a  lex  Pompeia 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Tranapadani,  and,  torn- 
qnently,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  HomaD  dnus 
bv  having  filled  a  magistratas  in  thetr  ovn  ntin 
To  denote  tbe  status  of  these  Tranqiadani,dievHd 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification ;  and  tt^ 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thencefonh 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Laimi- 
tas,  or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  tm- 
tries ;  as.  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  tbe  irbrie 
of  Spain,"  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  (Lttit  ie- 
nati"). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  mily towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  fouaded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Lalin«  C(to- 
nifC  ;  for  instance.  Novum  •Comum,  which  iras 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Cresar.  Several  ^tin  town! 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especiallr  ia 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latmitas,  whidi  inu:e! 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  tbe  Roman  jurists,  is  ca- 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  tbfl 


I.  Cii».,81,es.>— 2.  (Itid.,  Ori([.,  n.,  10.)— S.  (IWnA'Ai 
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LXtnitu  which  wu  tbe  charactertstie  of  the  Latini 
beiin  tbe  pawa;  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
dear  ibat  ail  the  old  Latioi  had  not  the  same  rights 
«i:h  reajKct  to  Rome,  and  that  they  coald  acquire 
tiK  eiritas  oo  easier  tenns  than  those  by  which  tbe 
MV  Utinilas  was  acquired.*  Accordingly,  the 
^  of  tbe  old  Latini  mi^t  be  expressed  by  tbe 
ttnnnqiuLathini,  and  those  of  ihenew  Latini  by 
the  tenn  miaaa  Latinm,  according  to  Kiebahi*e  in- 
(tDioQs  emendation  of  Gaios.*  The  majiis  LatiqiQ 
inigbt  be  considered  to  be  equiraleDt  to«the  Lalium 
utiqiuua  asd  retos  of  Pliny  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
kinttheiowH  of  Spain,  yhr^  desoribea  the  prop- 
er edoues  aa  oonsisting  **  ciTiom  Romanorum," 
vhSe  he  de8cr3>e8  other  towns  aa  consisting  some- 
tines "  LatiDomm"  simi^y,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
DoniiD  Tetenim,**  or  as  consisting  of  oppidaoi  "  La- 
in Teteria,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini Teteres  and  Latini  sim[dy  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  carefbl  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
tbetDDclusion  that  his  Latini  reteres  and  Latini  are 
Ae  lame,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  mer^y  desig- 
ntes  the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
Tlie  emendation  of  Niebohr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
forted  by  these  passages  of  Phn^,  and  though  in- 
genkna,  it  oogfat,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
naams  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Sarigny  has  an- 
nered,  bat  beeaose  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
utent  with  the  whole  coatext  of  Gaiorf. 

Tbe  new  Latini  had  not  the  eonnubinin,  and  it 
B  a  dcnbtfiil  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
Tbe  Dew  Xjitini  had  the  oonunercium,  and  herein 
their  moditioii  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  \riiieh  were  specially 
STMired.  (K»i  CiTiTAa.) 

Tbia  new  Latinitas,  which  was  giren  to  the  Trans- 
Bdaoi,  was  that  l^al  atatoi  which  the  lex  Junta 
S'orbana  gave  to  a  ntunmras  daas  of  ftwdmen, 
K&ce  ca&d  Latini  JonianL*  The  date  of  this  lex 
mot  aacertaioed. 

The  Latini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
ioa.'  m  the  mh^ttants  <^  towns  b^ond  Italy,  to 
hom  Oe  Latinitas  waa  given,  llieae  are  the 
^("BS  i^iidi  Pliiqr  ealls  "  appirfg  Latiiwrum  vete- 
"n."  and  enmnerates  wiUi  the  "  oppida  ehium  Ro- 
vmnm,"*  whirft  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
Ttnrn.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
>wt  are  mentioDed  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
ta^e  been  vritten  before  Caracalla  gave  the  eiritas 
0  ibe  whole  empire. 

IlKae,  tbe  most  recent  views  of  Sarigny  on  this 
iSenl:  sobje^  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
I.  Dr  Rom.  VoUaachluMw  der  Tafel  von  HertuUa. 
Tm  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Qntritinm,  ac- 
Hiii;  to  Ulpian,*  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
DFyiDin  iiiacipale,  Uberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
'stim,  piatrimim ;  and  by  a  seoatns  oonanltum 
«u  given  10  ufBaaHB-vilgo  qua  ait  ter  tmxa." 
^  various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
«aied  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
<  (tnnexion  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
n  title,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
'  011I7  treated  of  tbe  modes  in  which  the  eivitas 
fht  be  acqmred  by  those  La^i  who  were  liberti. 
^  nme  remarfc  applies  to  the  obaemtions  of 
^  on  the  same  subject  (QiiiiiM  modu  Latmi  ad 
"UUm  Romaium  pervenumt).  In  speaking  of 
*  Dode  of  aoqniring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
ri,  Gains  speaks  of  a  Latinos,  that  is,  a  libertus 
itans,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
||>3ria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
b  dear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  ap|dy 
^ibeiti  Latini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gains 
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speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  existing  io 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anything 
on  tbe  mode  by  which  a  Latiuus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Rontana. 

*IATOS  (XaTu{),  the  name  of  a  fiah  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Athennus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  Kopcucivof,  or  UtiJtn. 

LATRU'NCULI  (ireotro/,  ^^0,  Draughts.  The 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attrib- 
uted by  the  Greeks  to  Palatn^es,  whom  they  hon- 
oured as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( Vid. 
Abacus,  f  7.)  Ihe  game  is  certain^  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  represents  the  soitois  of  Pen^ope  amu- 
sing themselves  with  it.*  Others  ascribed  tbe  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Thenth  and  the  paintings 
in'Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  &r  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  tbe  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museimi  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remairkable  that  a  man  i» 
here  rqiresented.^ying  alone ;  whereas,  not  onir 
in  works  of  Egyiman  ai^hot  also  on  Greek  painted 
vases,  W6  omunon^  observe  two  persoas  idaying 
together.  For  thia  purpose  tliere  were  two  sets  ^ 
men,  one  set  bemg  black,  the  other  vrtiite  or  red. 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  oombat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  {mUi- 
/«*),  foee  {hoatei),  and  marauders  [latnmet,  dim.  &i- 
tnmculi*) ;  also  Calcoli,  because  stones  were  often 
emidoyed  for  the  purpose.*  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  fonns. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad*- 
versary'a  men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,* 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  otfwa/iM.*  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (or- 
itiw),  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii;  otherv 
migtu  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  f 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Smeca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
^yed  at  draughts,  ttJmla  lairuncaUtria.*  The  spa- 
ces into  which  the  bpard  was  divided  were  called 
maadrtB.^*  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  ia 
crossed  ify  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  aDowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  anppoee  one  idayer  to  arrange 
bis  five  inea  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  alM- 
cus,  and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  ahall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  tbe  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 
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Mtf  Uiat  the  middle  line  of  the  five  wu  called 
Upi  yp^v-  But  instead  of  fire,  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodeeim  teripta.^ 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latiuncnfi 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  consideraUe  variety 
of  waya,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
(Mental  countries.* 

Besides  ikying  with  draugbtsmen  only,  when 
the  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (vid.  TtamM,  xvtol)  at  the  same  time, 
ao  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
baekgunmon.* 

LATU3  CLAVUS.   {VU.  Clavus  Latuc.) 

LAUDATIO  FUNEBRtS.  (Fii.  Puiiri,p.  459.) 

LAURENTA'UA.   (Vti.  Lakeitpaua.) 

•LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.   {Vid.  DAFam.) 

LAUTIA.    {Vid.  Lm4tii»,  p.  676.) 

LAUTU'MI^.  LAUTO'MLE,  LATOT«iE,  or 
LATUIALe  (Xidon^tti  Oi  Xan/i^  Lat.  L^fieidi- 
na),  are  literally  ^acet  where  atones  are  cat,  oe 
qnairies ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Xarx^ai  was 
naed  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  to  particular,  how- 
ever, Uie  name  lautumis  was  given  to  the  public 
prisoD  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inacceosible  part  of  ibs  town  which  was  called 
Epip(^,  and  bad  been  hoilt  by  Diooyaios  the  ty- 
rant.* Cicero,  who  had  nndoobtedly  seen  it'bimaelf, 
describes  it*  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
irorthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cat  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  aoltd  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  thoa^  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  ann,  Ote  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  flie  nights.'  The  wfa<rfe  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.*  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
nals, but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
nals oden  removed  to  it. 

The  TuUianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautumia.   (Kid.  Cabcsr.) 

*IAVER,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  elasa,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsl^,  or  yellow  Water- 
cresses.  It  U  the  same  with  the  Siitm.  (Vid. 
Siua.) 

LECTI'CA  (xXi'v^,  JcAiWdiof,  or  ^opturv)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persona,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  canied  from  one  place  to  aoother. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  aa  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lectice  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  leclus  funebris, 
feretTum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
tite  beauty  and  costliness  of  thetr  ornaments  these 
lectkw  varied  according  to  ^e  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  (Vid.  Fonos,  p.  469.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was 
carried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  ofVur- 
ple  and  gold.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  (leeiiMm)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged."   Representations  of  leciicte  fune- 
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brea  have  been  found  on  several  sefiidrtnl 
ments.   The  following  woodcut  represents  ok  ti- 
ken  ftom  the  tombetone  o(  VL  Antoniw  htm 
Lupas.' 


Lectica  for  sick  persons  and  invdids  eeem^ 
wise  to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  rod  at  Rohm 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  ctHMtmcltoD  pinlt. 
ftUy  di^red  very  little  from  that  of  a  tectia  finie- 
bria.*  We  also  frequently  read  that  geoenb  ii 
their  oamps,  when  they  had  leeeivea  a  imn 
wound,  or  when  they  were  sufibring  fron  iiltaU, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  froat  ooephce 
to  amtber.* 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracdii  wedonotbeii 
that  lectica  were  tved  at  Rome  for  aa;  odier  pv- 
poaea  than  tboae  mentioned  above.  The  Gieek 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  wiA  a  difiemt 
of  leetiea  (kXivt  or  ft^eliw),  wbM  was  istnteed 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  whkdi  was 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  u  Mol 
want.   It  cfmaiBted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  udi  pi- 
low  to  support  the  head,  placed  opooafciDdofbe^ 
Btead  or  couch.   It  had  a  roof  eouMtisg  vi 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  eonoh  SM  RMf 
onfoorpoata.   The  aidee  of  thta  leetiea  vere  off- 
ered with  oartains((ri>;iauu}.  ItantearatohiTebeei 
chiefly  used  by  women.*  and  by  nten  only  vheo  liiey 
were  hi  ill  health.*   If  a  man  without  any  pbfunl 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  npwi  tiini- 
self  the  censure  of  his  coontrymen  as  apenooof 
edbminate  diaracter.*   But  in  the  time  nbMifia* 
to  tbe  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  leeticc 
not  only  more  generalyr  used  m  (SieiBoe,  hot  vere 
also  mwe  magnificently  adwned.'  TbepenmiK 
slaves  who  carried  their  matters  or  mistresses  id  a 
lectica  were  called  fopea^opoi*  and  their 
was  generally  two  or  four.*   When  this  kind  of  Iw- 
tica  was  introduoed  among  tbe  Roma  as.  it 
chiefly  naed  in  travetting,  and  only  very  aeUcm  it 
the  dty  of  Rome  itself   The  first  ince  oi'  sol  I 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  qweefa  of  C.  Gnfr 
chus,  quoted  by  Gellios.'*   From  this  patsage  > 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxaiy  was  id1»  ' 
duced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  U  liaii 
scarcdy  any  other  lectica  than  the  lectica 
vraa  known  to  the  country  people  about  Romt  K 
also  appears  from^is  passage  that  the  lectica 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  tbe  couDir^ 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  wm  catTyii«( 
dead  body."   The  resemblance  of  such  a  lecui 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeb  bl 
received  from  Aaia  is  manifest  from  the  «om  I 
Martial:"  "/MftM Ada feOewfo^MC.*'  Itbadaioi 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  el 
landed  over  it  and  aupported  by  four  posts,  ud  li 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  (wi*.  P^f 
or  fUguW-^).   During  the  lime  of  the  Empire,  bol 
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mr.the  eaitifia  were  not  thoogfit  a  safficient  pro- 
tcetioa  for  t  teclica  ;  and,  consequently,  wa  find 
thit  lecrtMe,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
(te(d  00  the  sides  tqr  windows  made  of  transparent 
■tone  [lapU  specularis),  whence  Juvenal'  calls  such 
■  kakAiDvUntmeUitsum  lalit  tpecularibiu.'  We 
XKsetimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,'  but  we 
kive  no  ;easoD  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
ooioor,for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
ihiog  nxire  than  that  the  curtains  were  zemoTed, 
1 either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.   Hie  whole 
lectin  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
io  it  lay  on  a  bed  (piUvimiM),  and  the  bead 
ns  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
viiie  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  tbe  loxoiy 
of  hmng  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
tairied,  ai  eaiiy  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
fnm  one  of  his  orations  against  Venea.*  Feath- 
ff-beds  seem  to  have  been  very  common.*  The 
framework,  as  weU  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
«rere,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  tbe  most 
rosily  description.    The  lectica,  when  standing, 
Rsted  00  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Fer- 
tm  were  carried  in  a  lectica     staves  iUetieam) 
bjaeaoa  of  poles  (cMcret)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
bed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
Becessaiy.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
rts rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  things  which  passed  round  the  neolcs  of  ^eae 
daies  and  hang  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
nodeni  whttn  have  thought'  The  wet  of  taking 
tbe  lectica  upon  tbe  shoulders  was  called  nccoUare} 
and  tbe  penons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
<*«re  saiA  laceotUri.*   From  this  passage  we  also 
team  lhat  tbe  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
Feetlj  applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  s  person 
io  a  s^  or  sedan-chair.   The  number  of  lecticarii 
taflejti  ia  earryios  one  leetica  varied  aooordiog  to 
>i>  (iie,  and  tbe  display  of  wealth  which  s  person 
aigtit  widi  to  make.   The  ordinary  number  was 
Vc^aHj  two     but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
Die  lectica  is  called  hexai^oroa  or  octophoron,  ac- 
^ioglyas  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persona." 
^'abbj  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
iBcticaiiii"  and  for  this  pnrpoae  they  gemval^  8»- 
iMed  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  moat  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.   In  the 
fane  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cnstomaiy 
^  ibe  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
'■^^  vss  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  ,an- 
'caaiinlo^  ivbose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it.'** 

Shortly  afta  the  introduction  of  these  lecticn 
anoi^tbe  Romans,  and  daring  the  latter  period  of 
■ie  Repobtic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
Mn,  Aoogli  they  were  chiefly  osed  in  joameys,  and 
tilt  city  of  RiMDe  itsdf  only  by  ladies  and  tnva- 
Bottlieloveof  this,  as  well  aaof  other  kinds 
cf  iazury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Caesar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  nse  of  lecticse,  and  to 
'^oa&w  tlte  privilege  of  nsii^  them  to  certain  per- 
nios «f  a  eeitaia  age,  and  to  certain  of  the 
JWr," 

In  tlie  rma  of  Claodioa  we  find  that  the  privilege 
^BsiDg  a  tecMca  in  the  city  waa  stiU  a  great  dis- 
'^■Miw,  which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
^  especial  iavonrites.**  But  what  until  then  had 
^  a  privil^,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 
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by  an,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  one  or  mora 
lectic^  with  the  retiuisite  number  of  lecticarii. 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  fortiade  prosti- 
tutes the  use  of  lecticse.^  Enterprising  Individ- 
uals  gradually  began  to  form  companies  {eorput  lee- 
ticariorum)f  and  to  establish  public  lecticn,  which 
had  their  stands  (etutra  Ucticarimim)  in  the  regit 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  alsoi 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.'  The 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probata  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.* 

The  lecticffi  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  sucli 
a  manner  that  Uke  aeswea  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenev»  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch :  io  this  pocfture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  Incabratoria,*  or,  more 
commonly,  lectulus.* 

LECTICATin.   (Vid.  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  oa- 
tbre  -of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Rwuans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  sdemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  vianda 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  Uctutemium.  Three  specimens  of  tbe 
cooehes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.  Tbe  woodcut  here  introduced  ex- 


hibits one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cQshion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  Iblda 
down  each  side.  Iliis  beautiful  jmMnat*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Bpulum  Jmi*, 
wliich  was  the  most  noted  lectistemium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Ja{dter  was  laid  In  a  redinmg  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Hinerra  weire  seated  on 
chairs  by  bis  side ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  tbe  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  taMe.' 
{Vid.  C(KVi,  p.  S76.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapia  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth- 
er witii  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli."   Livy*-gives  an  account  o<  a 
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very  splendid  leetistcmiani,  which  be  asserts  to 
ban  been  the  origin  of  Che  practice. 

IXCTUS  i.Jifx'K,  kJUvti,  dvij),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
rote  ages  of  Greece  beds  were  fery  simple ;  the 
bedste^s,  bowerer,  are  somettnies  re|n-eaented  as 
omam^ted  (rp^rA  U^ea').  The  principal  paita  of 
a  bed  were  the  ;j;XaIv<u  and  ^ea  ;*  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometiraea  cokwred, 
which  waa  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  orer  their 
XtTuv,  and  was  sfnoetiines  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  serred  as 

blankets  for  persona  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Otfyf*..  xiT.,  488,  fiOO,  S04,  61S,  639 ;  XX.,  4.  The 
^VTM,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probaUy  a  softer 
and  more  costly  kind  of  wooUen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  bigb  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  x^^^*^'  sometime*  ^ed  to  cover  the  seat 
oi  ehahs  when  persona  wanted  to  sit  down.*  To 
render  this  tbioic  woollen  stnfT  less  dlssgreeaUe,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.*  It  bas 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  ^^y*a  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  rela- 
ted by  the  ciromnstanee  that,  in  Odytt.,  tL,  88,tbc7 
are  described  as  being  washed,  withoat  anything 
being  aatd  as  to  any  operatim  wUeb  woold  have 
noeesaarily  pieoeded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  reqteoting  the  ^ 
yea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Hmnerio  age.  The  bedstead  (A^]«c 
Ucrpov,  iiftvuv)  of  persons  of  bigb  rank  was  cov- 
ered wtth  skins  (wea),  opon  which  the  finyta  werb 
placed,  and  orer  tbeae  linen  aheeta  or  eaipeta  were 
spread ;  the  x^^^^  inOj,  aerrcd  as  a  eorer  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.*  Poor,  persons  slept  on 
aluns  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  gnmnd.* 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortiy  after  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
ued to  be  used  by  the  poorer  cUsses  am<mg  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lyoargus  is  said  to  have  oonaisted  of  one  sbeqi- 
skin  [k^HSiop)  and  a  pillow.'  Bat  the  ctHHi^te  bed 
(f^)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  tunes  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts :  kJUv^,  Mrmnn, 
nJixtov  or  Kvi^aXm,  npoaKt^iaXetov,  and  crpuaara. 

The  kAi'vv  ia,  properly  q)ealung,  only  the  bedstead, 
aadaeemstohaTeconaiated  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  fiwr  feet.  At  tiie 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  {itviKXivrpw  or 
htUTuvTpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  oat.  Sometimes  the  iva/Ouvrpm  ia  want- 
ing.* (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
wu  likewise  pfoieoted  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
eaae  %  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  cAt'vi}  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  oCthe  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  esses  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
n^rie  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
AesB  more  e^enaiTB  wooda.  At  t  later  penod, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  BoKd  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  ailver 
feet' 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (tAw, 
Mnvoi,  KeipUi),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (jcy^ 
^o^,  TvAtlov,  wtrofi  or  riXa)  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girthB,  poorer  pei^  used  strings."  Theoov- 
er  or  tidUng  of  a  mattreas  was  made  of  liaen  or 
wotAea  doth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  osoal  material 
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with  which  it  w«s  £Ded  (rd  &faXUUcM»  wi^foft, 
or  yva^aXov)  was  eiOier  wou  or  dned  weeds.  JU 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  soppovted  by.tbe  ha- 
KXtvTpor,  lay  a  roand  jhBow  (rponff£l(i»}to  np- 
port  the  head  -,  and  m  some  ancient  pietnics  ti9 
other  square  pillovrs  are  seen,  which  were  inteod«d 
to  support  the  back.  The  ooveta  of  snch  ptBon 
are  striped  in  several  pictores  on  ancient  nua  (m 
the  woodent  in  page  and  woe  therefore  prob- 
ably of  rarioos  coloon.  They  were  nndool^dlj 
filled  with  the  same  msterials  as  Mm  beds  and  mit- 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  VittHm 
or  eoanterpanes,  were  called  by  s  variety  oTDamta, 
soch  as  irtpiaTp^ftam,  vmtnpuatm,  firiffl^n. 

ipiXoodirtiief,  f Mrtder,  jffnaoieaam,  r&frfnt,  or 
^niicfrtf.  The  comroon  name,  bowerer,  VIS  npv- 
/tarn,  "ntey  were  gmeraOy  made  of  iMh,irbrk 
waa  very  thick  and  wooUy  either  on  one  or  on  both 
aides.*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distingnitb  wtxtti- 
er  the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  xUtw,  mean  bcdi 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  eoodiet  on  wbidi 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequent^  da  not 
know  whether  the  deaoriptiTC  qithets  mxUtk 
enomerated  t^PonUtheiOBg  to  bedsortoeoirt- 
es.  But  this  matters  little,  as  there  wm  scsndf 
any  diffbrenee  between  the  beds  of  the  indon 
and  their  coocfaes,  with  this  exc^on,  thil  the  in- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  wril  tabi  tan- 
fan,  were,  on  the  wbcle,  undoubtedly  more  ipb- 
did  aod  oostly  than  ttie  former.  Considering,  bow- 
ever,  that  bedsteads  were  oftea  mads  of  lite 
oostly  materials,  we  may  reasonabty  isfer  tkit  tie 
eoverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  wen  Uuh 
infbrior  to  those  of  oooches.  NotwithatsiHlinf  ite 
s^endour  and  comfort  of  many  Gredi  beds.  Ac 
Asiatioa,  who  have  at  all  times  ezooUed  the  Eon- 
pesBs  hi  tbCM  kinds  ofhmiries,  said  thtt  the  Gmh 

did  not  nnderstand  bow  to  make  a  eoDfottlile  bed^ 
The  places  moat  celebrated  for  tiie  mannbetulii^ 
splendid  bed-covors  were  Miltfoa,  Corinth,  un 
Carthage.*  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  Qnx^ 
they  wore  rushlgowns,  did  not  sim|4y  com  tbesh 
selves  with  tite  orpiftara,  bat  wrapped  tbemseini 
up  in  them.  Lesa  wealthy  persons  coitiDsed,  a^ 
cordliiff  to  the  ancient  ouatom.  to  Qse  ridni  of  abKT 
and  other  animala,  eapeeially  in  adnter,  »  U»- 
keta.*  The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  dssses  an  des- 
ignated by  the  names  mi/nrovc,  imamin,  sod  if^ 
SiTOf,  and  an  exaggerated  descriptimiofnKkil'™ 
is  given  by  AristOfSiaiMa.*  "nio  words  wrfil*" 
XOfievwuv,  whioh  originally  signified  a  bed 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  grmud,'  wot  "A^^ 
allied  to  a  bed  which  waa  only  near  the  pw^ 
to  distinguish  it  ftom  Uie  sAivf,  which  wsi  gnn- 
ally  a  high  bedstead.  X<v»v>"a  vere*l>^"^^ 
for  slavea,  soldiers  in  the  field,  snd  poor  otiint. 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mereo*" 
made  of  luriiea  or  bast.' 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (iKfi  eaiicBfam)  nj> 
eariier  periods  of  the  Repidilie  were  probsbly  of  tw 
same  description  as  thoae  used  in  Greece;  txitto* 
wards  the  end  of  the  RepuUic  and  during  the  Em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  ib^ 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  w| 
wealtl^  Ramans  ftr  ampeseed  ereiythiDgn  w 

described  in  Greece.  Hie  bedstead  wss  fnenor 
rathn  high,  so  that  persons  entered  tbe  tic^t*^ 
dtrv,  antititn)     means  of  steps  placed  bcaiiK  n 
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(KSHua*).  It  was  stHDetimes  made  of  metal,  and 
lOMtimes  of  eostly  Unds  of  #ood,  or  Teoeered 
vith  toitoin-dieD  at  Itoij  ;  its  feet  (fukra)  were 
fttqiatlr  of  ulver  or  pAA.'  The  bed  or  mattress 
[^eiU  aad  tona)  leated  opoo  girths  or  strings  {ra- 
itt,  /udc,  mtlitit,  or  funet)  which  connected  the 
two  boriioiital  side-posts  of  the  bed.*  In  beds  des- 
lined  for  two  persons,  the  two  aides  are  distinguish- 
ed b;  differrat  names ;  the  ^de  at  which  persons 
cntacd  vas  t^n,  and  bore  the  name  sponda ;  the 
oiker  Bide,  which  was  i^otected  b;  a  board,  was 
oBed  idDteus.*  Hie  two  sides  of  audi  a  bed  are 
ibo  distiDgaiBhed  by  the  names  toros  exterior  and 
lofiu  ioterior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  aponda  interi- 
«;*  and  from  these  expvesaioDs  it  Is  not  improba- 
Ue  ttat  soeh  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
ftr  odt  peraoD.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
time)  filled  wiOi  dry  herbs*  or  straw/  and  sach 
bedicoatiflaed  tobe  nsad  bytiie  poor.  But  in  sab- 
vfaeat' &nes,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
fe^en,  were  osed  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
vefl  a  the  piDowa.'  The  cloth  or  ticking  {open- 
■oAn  or  inebterwaCi  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tittMs  were  corered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
tettm,  or  segeatre.*  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
(Ktfu  ttragvUt,  ttragula,  verutromata,  peripeiaimo' 
u]  vere  in  the  houses  or  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
nust  costly  descriptioa,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
cokxtr  {ttrtguU  eonchylio  tineta,  ferittromata  eonekyl- 
'"t^ticdM  itraguU),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
ti&il  ^ims  in  gold.  Coren  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed Kifdamaia  Attaliea,  becanse  ttiey  were  said 
to  b»e  beea  first  osed  at  the  oomt  ot  Attains.** 
^  pffim  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent canags.  Whether  the  ancients  bad  curtains 
to  tlieir  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
ttntaiiis,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  {auiaa),  were 
Bted  io  the  lectus  triclioiaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
IRteotiiig  the  dnat  falling  upon  the  persma  lying 
«■  it,  it  is  act  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  umi- 
brMDiriTance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cobicnlaria. 

Tike  Uttua  genialit  or  advertua  was  the  bridal  bed, 
tbJeb  stood  in  tb^  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
»lKMe  it  derived  the  epithet  adTersos."  (Com- 
fue  Boon,  p.  5]  7.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
■tqs  by  its  Bid&  and  in  later  times  beaatifblbr 
idorned.'* 

Be^pecttin  the  leetna  fon^ris,  see  the  articles 
Fnt*  ud  Lacnci.  An  account  of  the  dispositioo 
*ftlie  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  oS  the 
which  each  gnest  oeeaifed,  is  gifen  under 

lE-CUTHI  [M^vdot).   (Ri  Fnitns,  p.  468.) 

LEGATIO  Ll'BEBA.   {Vid.  Ledatds,  p.  676.) 

LEGATDH,  a  Legacy,  is  Tarioosly  defined  by 
uesofflia  jnifBta,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
a^ioo  except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
cu  tbeiG  is  a  heres  duly  institoted,  no  le^ai?  can 
^  giTca.  A  legatom,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  beredi- 
^  vliich  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
^icrtic);  that  b,  it  is  a  gift  to  8  person  out  of 
whole  (wnvertiHft)  niiich  is  dimini^ed  to  the 
by  sach  gift.  According,  the  phrase  "  ab 
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Aer«k  Ugvt'^  thas  becomes  inteHigUrle*  ("«  iMfe- 
nienio  Ugai  grandem  veatniam  a  JUto'*').  A  teg^Uee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legac? 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rale  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  legaiario  Ugari  rum  po- 
tut.**  A  legacy  could  only  be  given  m  the  Latin 
language. 

'nie  word  "legatum,"  from  the  veih  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  I^ego  has  ttie  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
^rase  "  lesatum  negotium  ;"■  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generaOy  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  (u/t  Ugasait,  &c,).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  tiie  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
proporl^  so  called.  "  A  legatom,"  he  says, "  is  that 
which  IS  left  W  a  testament,  UgU  modo,  that  is,  tsi- 
peraUve;  for  those  things  which  are  left  precativo 
modo  are  called  fideiccmimissa."*  A  legatee  was 
named  UgiUariaa ,-  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  (jcmjunctim)  were  coUegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  Itgalum  tude  ; 
a  void  legacy  was  inuiUe.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  ancooditionally  waa  said  to  be 
given  pure ;  one  which  was  given  eonditionaUy  waa 
said  to  be  given  tub  emdiaant.  The  exfvesatoa 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc-  , 
curs.' 

Gaius  apologizes  for  treating  of  legate  in  that 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  h^  has  placed 
It.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
boidc  he  treats  of  the  acqobition  of  properly  in  res 
aingultt,  to  which  class  l^acies  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  mtelligible  without  ref- 
erence to- the  matter  of  hereditas  or  univenalacqul* 
sition,  he  [daces  the  law  of  legacies  {hoc  juri*  nu- 
teria)  immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  l^cy  could 
be  left :  per  vindicationem,  per  danmationem,  sinen* 
di  modo,  per  prceceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  waa  given  in  these 
words:  "  Hominem  ttiekum  do,  lego,"  or  the  words 
might  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee,  "  CapiiOt 
mvttto,  tibi  iabeco,"  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  80  called  with  reference  to  the  l^al  means  by 
which  die  legatee  asserted  his  ri^t  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  washy  a 
vindicatiooranactioinTemi  for  as  soon  as  the  be- 
reditatia  adttio  had  taken  place,  the  le^tee  had  the 
qniritarian  (ez  jure  qmiilium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  qnestion  as  to  this, 
'Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob- 
tained  the  qniritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Procnlfani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  coi^d  be  so  giv«i  in 
which  the  testator  hao  qniritarian  ownership:  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  bis  wiU  and 
at  the  Ume  of  his  death ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  (iftu^i^e).  But  there  was  an  excepticm  in  re- 
spect of  things  <*  fiue  pondere,  numero,  ttuntura  a»- 
ttmt,*'  as  wine,  oil,  com,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  {pecuitia  numeraia),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  snfficieDt  if  the  testator  had  the  Quhi- 
tariaa  owner^p  at  the  time  of  his  death,  lliia 
was  the  civfl  law  (jut  dnU),  but  it  was  altered  hj 
a  aenatus  consnltum  of  the  time  of  Nero,  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  as  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  lega^  should  be 
eqnally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  fonn  moat 
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tdvantageoiu  to  the  legatee  (nftimo  jure),  which 
rorm  was  the  legatum  per  damnatiooem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  denoted,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
thattbe  legacy  was  inutile  bythejtia  civile,  and  that 
the  sCTatua  eonsultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  giren  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
juinUy  {cmjutulim),  so  as  to  make  them  collegatarii, 
or  seTeraJly  (ditjuneiim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  legatum  was  given  con/unctiin  thus:  "  Tiiio  et  Seio 
kimtnem  alichmm  do,  Ugo ;"  ditjuiictim,  thus  :  "  Titio 
kominem  ttkkxm  do,  Ugo;  Sao  eundm  Aomnum  do, 
Ugo."  It  one  ooUegatarius  failed  to  take,  bis  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  Tindtcationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion ;  the  Sabioiam  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  herea  dnring  the  pendency  of  the 
co^ulition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "  res  duI- 
liaa." 

The  finaofthe  perdamnationemwasthis:  **J^- 
ret  meui  tlu:h»m  tervum  meam  dare  dammu  etto 
but  the  word  dato  was'  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  (alieaa  ret)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
for  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  value  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  will  might 
be  lut  by  this  farm,  as  the  future  produce  of  a  fe- 
'  male  alave  (anc^).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thin^  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quintarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  Jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely -delivered, 
the  legatariua  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
{pUnumjiu)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
share ;  if  dUjanelim,  the  herea  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  U  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  collegBtarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
beredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
l^tees  who  had  ctuldren  {legatarit),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  \jdvlce  caducurn}). 

The  I^tum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given :  "  He- 
re* mew  damitat  etto  tmert  Liumm  TVfuun  homintm 
Hidmm  ntnwre  tihiqut  Jiahert bj  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam- 
natiouem,  the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  maneipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  ma  thing  nec  maucipi,  by  traditio  or 
ddivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gains),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  (dia- 
junetim),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  ftom  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  pOBsesaioii  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  prsceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
"  Luciv  Titiut  hominem  atieKum  pracipilo ;"  where 
**  pnecipito"  is  the  same  as  "  {jnecipuum  sumito,"  or 
"take  first"  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  but  a  smatus  consoltum  Neronia- 
ntma  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  extraneus,  uiat  is,  to  another  than  the  herea, 
innrided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  I^- 
ly  eoold  be  lat  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 


For  the  senatoa  consoltum  made  these  lepciei 
valid  which  were  -not  valid  by  the  jus  cifile  od  ic- 
count  of  the  words  of  the  gift  (vo-ton(mvtfw],biit 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  oa  aKonat 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  (ntw  fermu), 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregriaus.  Ihe  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leaie  ii 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  foi  ibe 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  bii  ri;^ 
was  by  a  judicium  familiie  erciscnndx,  in  wtuchja- 
dicinm  it  was  necessary  Uiat  the  judex  ^odd  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  pmcqXiDoaB, 
and  he  coold  adjudicate  on  DoUUng  die  thu  tke 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatue  considtun 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  ttiia  ronn, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testm. 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  couM  be 
given  to  aa  extraneus  pa:  precc|itioneni ;  aod,  k- 
uier,  tint  if  the  thing  was  the  testatoi^  ex  jnte 
qoiritlnm,  itoonU  be  sued  ftr(nwIiMn)l7ilie  leg- 
atee, whether  be  was  a  heres  or  not  [otraM] ;  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utOe  lepm 
to  the  extraneua  by  the  senatus  eonsultum,  and  ibe 
heres  could  obtaiu  it  in  a  judicium  familia!  erciscun- 
ds.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testatw  \a  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  uUle  botti  to  tbe 
herea  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  enaaltsa. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thna  left  to  mm  than  on 
either  ditjuneiim  or  eoi^tauHm,  each  had  ontr  lii 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  cadJ 
dispose  of  liis  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  migb 
exhaust  (ertyore)  the  wbtde  bereditaa  by  legaos 
and  bequests  of  flvedoni  to  daves,  so  u  to  lein 
the  heres  nothing.  The  conseqaencewa8,thitiii 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  lo  tike  tbt 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  iniesUcy. 
The  first  le^slative  measure  on  th^  sabject  m 
the  lex  Funa,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  no! 
allow  a  testator  to  ^ve  as  a  donaUo  ntntia  causi  v 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  lo  one  fa- 
son,  certain  relatives  excepted.*  But  this  jaeam 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  mao  fron 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sona as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estsif. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  thai 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  doDaue 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (several!;,  a} 
seems;;  but  this  lex  was  ineflfeetnal;  fis, b; & 
tributing  the  bereditaa  among  nnmettPUB  lefitM. 
the  heres  might  have  so  smau  a  portion  as  not  u 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  butilens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas.*  The  lex  Falcidia  (BC. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  o(  evasion  iij  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  give  mwe  Iban 
three  foartha  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  foonb  wis  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,"  sap  Gains. 
'"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  consoltam  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  Edeiccm- 
missa  (vid.  FiDxicoMMtssi) ;  and  the  Emperor  Ad- 
toninus  Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicomniBa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.*  The  lei  Fali'idis 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captir:!; 
{apud  hottea),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  gi^t" 
lo  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  ii 
th^  had  died  dvsa  (in  civiiau*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  gitpn 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  i'"' 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  iostiiii- 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  frt^ 
dom.  It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  torn  di" 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  beies,  bat  ii 
might  he  giren  on  the  event  of  bts  death ;  it 
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^  inatfle  iTfiTea  in  fonn  od  the  day  befoiB  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gtiiu,  thioe  seems  to  be  do  good  reason  (pretiota 
rifwj.  A  k^tum  couid  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
I  peoal?  (fCM  iumme)f  that  Is,  fiir  the  jNupose 
of  eompeUinf  the  hcres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
IniDi  doing,  any  paitiealar  act.  A  l^at^  eoiud  not 
be  kift  to  an  nnoertain  person  (M«crte  peT$otia). 
The  BOttOB  of  an  ODcertain  person  was  not  of  a 
ptnon  who  could  Dever  be  ascertained ;  for  ia  sev- 
tnlof  tite  isstances  mentioned  by  Gains,  the  person 
•rpenniB  woaM  be  easily  aacertaioed  (fin*  histance, 
"fd  iatmentum  tontulet  detigtuOi  erunt") ; 
tat  the  DOtioD  of  the  nncertatn^  was  referred  to 
Ike  Bind  of  the  testator  at  the  tune  of  making  his 
tMtannL  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  cod- 
tidered  iaeerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
nch  as  cognui.  though  the  iDdiTidual  of  the  class 
Bi^  be  nioertain  till  the  erent  happened  which 
v)3  to  detemiioe  who  oat  of  the  class  was  intended 
bf  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
I  cnta  demooBtratio  incerta  personv.*  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumua  alieons,  nor  could 
»ch  a  pcnou  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
meota  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
wbo  ia  a  poBtnmos  {vU.  Herbs,  p.  600] :  a  postn- 
mos  aSenos  is  one  who,  when  bom,  cannot  be 
imoQg  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator 

R  was  a  qnesticni  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally {TKit)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
vin.  The  Procoliani  denied  tiiat  such  a  legacy 
t&iA  bel^  dtber  pure  or  sub  oondieionB.  But  if 
a  person  wba  was  io  the  power  of  another  was 
aiade  bma,  a  legacy  might  be  left  (oi  eo  legari)  to 
the  penoQ  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  auch  lat- 
tcf  pnson  became  heres  thereby  {per  eum),  the  leg- 
trj  was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
1  thing  to  himself;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
«T  the  dare  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
ctiier,  and  ao  Uie  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slare 
node  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
it>e  ruber  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  aingoln 
toold  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  nni- 
Ttrsrtas  of  thtnga  {unwenarum  rerum)  could  be  80 
pfpn;  ibaa  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
talT or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditaswith  another, 
«hich  was  c^ed  partitio.*  By  the  jiH  civile  there 
"ugbtbe  al^Kjkof  a  nsuefnictus  of  those  things 
"lucbwen  capable  of  being  used  sod  enjoyed  with- 
OEl  detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatas  consul- 
tun  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  ainuta  of  those 
■tiDp  vhich  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
'i>,  wheat,  bat  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
(at  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
tt^Tment  eessed.  This  tei^nical  meaning  of  abti- 
fu.  that  ia,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
ia  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  usnsfnictus  by  Cicero.* 

.1  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
>r  l^en  away  {adijHi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
E^ofinned  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
<r«ace  ttf  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
oriegaaes  {Uet^tio  Ugalomm)  seems  to  have  been 
*9<^  efteted  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  exprea- 
>*uii  idemptioa  of  legacies  in  Engli^  law  has  a 
^IncAt  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
foneqrands  to  the  Rmnan  extinction  of  l^acies, 
*^  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
U^ng  in  his  lifetime. 

if  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
■Bin  had  beeoDW  his  (ft»t  diem  legati  cedtntem.\  it 
l^*Kd to  hia heres;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
the  legBCT  was  Tested.  The  phrase  "diet  U- 
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gati  eedit"  accordingly  means  "  the  time  is  come  at 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  I^tee,"  though 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "diet  venW*  denotes  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.*  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies 
which  were  left  imconditionally,  or  from  a  time 
named  (in  diem  cerium),  werq  vested  from  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  lime  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  Uie  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  time 
of  payment.*  A  legacy  might  alw)  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  l^acy  to  Titius  wAcn  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  offourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  wien  and  if  were  considered  equiv- 
alent, a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "when"  or  "if"  s  different 
signification.* 

LEGATUS.  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provm- 
ces ;  3.  Legati  who  sccompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  prtetors 
into  the  provinces. 

I.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  questors,  which 
nutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  dncient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  saya  he,  the  qunstors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  iU  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quiastors,  who,  if  he  dieid,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub- 
lic became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  Ibrmality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre> 
viouB  to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  hare  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.*  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,*  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  (imatut  legaiia  Aatur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  wss  sometimes  assigned 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,'  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people, -some  one  of  the  inferior 
msgistratee,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  pnetor  or 
consul,  they  first  explained  wjiat  they  had  to  com- 
municate, and  then  the  pnetor  invltea  the  senators 
to  put  their  questions  to  tiie  smbssssdors.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 
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etrried  on,  espeeisn^  when  the  eoToy*  came  ftom 
a  Atate  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
•embled  more  the  croas-questioning  of  a  witness  fa 
a  00 ait  of  josttce,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  s  riew 
wgaiiiacHaranderstaDdiDgof  mut  waa  proposed.* 
Tin  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  1^  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  langaage  (Vid.  Iwrznmt.) 
VaieriuB  Maximos*  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
MtHo,  a  teacher  of  Cieero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  hia  own 
tongne.  AAer  the  ambassadors  liad  tbua  been  ex- 
amined, they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembiy 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sob- 
jeet  brought  before  ^em.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambaaaadors  by  the  pretor.*  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  not  only  rccei?ed  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  bnt  #ere,  at  the  cmn- 
mand  <^the  aoiat^  conducted  by  a  noagistrate,  and 
at  the  poblic  enena^  to  the  flrontier  of  Italy,  ud 
even  brtber.*  By  the  lex  OaUnia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  Fdiruaiytothe  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  ereij  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambasaadora.*  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro*  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
senate-house  <^ed  Gnecostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whenceaoerar  they  came,  were 
ematdereil  b^  the  Rtnoans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.' 

%.  Lenti  to  foreign  nationa  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Repoblic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;* 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
baasador,  according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
{ifovola  Koi  dtmutv)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vencr- 
aUe  character  of  a  priest.  If  a  Roman,  daring  the 
perform ancfl  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  lulled,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  s^mlchFe  and  a  statue  in  the 
Rostra.*  The  expenses  during  the  joomey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  eonrae,  paid  by  the  Republic ; 
and  when  be  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
IKOvinciBls  had  to  aui^j  him  with  everything  be 
wanted. 

8.  Hie  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  amhassadorB  cannot  be  applied,  were  persona 
who  aocompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditioDB,  and  in  later  times  the  govemora  of  prov- 
neea  also.  Legati,  aa  serving  under  the  conaula  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tlUiunes  at  a  very  early  period.'*  These  legati  were 
nominated  (Ug^antw)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
tmder  whom  Uiey  served,"  bat  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  {tenatu*  eonniUvm)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  Trtiich  no  one  could  be  legally  ooosidered  a 
legal  US  and  from  Livy"  it  appears  that  the  nomt- 
nttion  by  the  magistrates  (consul,  prKtor,  or  dicta- 
tor did  not  take  p^ce  until  they  had  been  autiiorized 
1^  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
tatonts,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  aU  his  aodertakiogs,  and  to  act  in 
M>  Btead  both  !n  civil  and  milttaiy  aOhirs.**  The 
legati  wwe  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  oonfidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
friends  or  rel^ivea ;  bat  they  bad  no  power  iode- 


1.  (Lit.,  1.  o.,  with  tha  nota  orOnNtonru.}— 9.  (jj.,  1,  \  9.)— 
t.  (Lir.,  Tiii.,  l.>— 4.  (Li*.,  zlr.,  14.)-<.  (Ck.  ad  Quint.  Fr., 
tt.,  II,  19.— Id.,  ad  Fan.,  I.  4.)-a.JD*  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  lU, 
UtOn^l.  (Cie.  ia  Vvr.,  U  ST— DtoDta.  HaC  Ant.  Ron., 
zf.j  p.  700.— -Taeit- Aiia«  i., «.— Lir.,  xxl.,  10.— Dir.  H,  tit.  7, 
a.  17.)-«.  (Cic  in  Vatiiu,  ».>—>.  (Li».,  i-r.,  17.— Clo.,  Philip., 
ix.,1.)— 10.  (LfT.,ii.,M.— U.,iT.,l7.)— 11.  (8aUwt,W,  «. 
-«o.  ad  Alt.,  XT.,  Il.-Id.,  ad  Fam.,  ti.,  0.— Id.,  Pro  Log.  Ma- 
■a.,  IS.)— It.  ((So.  in  Tatia.,  L  Td.,  Pro  Sazt.,  14.)— IS. 
lAmnf*^*"  zKt.,  1S.>-^4.  (TuiOk  Da  Uaf.  Lat,  t., 


pendent  of  the  command  of  theai  general*  Tbar 
nuiid)er  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  proTtMe : 
three  is  the  amallest  number  we  know  o(  bat  Poo- 
pey,  when  in  Aua.  had  fifteen  bgaH  Whomr 
the  conaula  were  abaent  fromthe8nny,«wbeBa 
proconsul  1^  his  proviDce,  the  l^tt,  or  oae  of  Iben, 
took  his  place,  and  then  lud  the  instgnia  as  weO  m 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  eise 
call^  legatos  pro  pretore,'  and  hence  we  aometmxs 
read  that  a  man  f[ovemed  a  proviace  u  lefiios 
withoat  BBj  meotioQ  being  made  of  the  jinxaMl 
whose  vicararent  he  was.'  Daring  the  latter  pe- 
riod erf*  the  RomMie,  it  aometimea  hanieoed  Qui  i 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  pmiaei 
his  invvince  through  his  legati,  while  he  tuudT 
remained  at  Rom^  or  conducted  aooB  otber  mm 
oigent  aflaira. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  tha  tiM  of 
the  Empire  (n^  Paovmcu),  those  of  the  Kodbi 
Ifeople  were  governed  by  men  who  bad  eitlierbeei 
consuls  or  prctors,  and  the  former  were  alwip  ae- 
eompanied  by  three  l^ti,  the  latter  by  oae*  Tbe 
proviocea  of  the  emperor,  who  was  htmaelf  the  pto- 
consal,  were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  eat- 
peror  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  etnnb 
or  prators,  or  were  at  least  senatm.  TbcMrice- 
gerents  ctf  the  emperor  were  eaDed  kgad 
pro  preelon,  Ugati  pratorU,  Ugati  cmuuUru,  or  aa- 
^jugaii,  and th^, like  the  goveraois efttep 
vineice  populi  Romani,  bad  one  or  three  legati  u 
their  aasistanta.* 

During  the  ktfter  period  of  the  RepoUic,  it  kid 
become  customary  foir  senators  to  obbin  boo  tba 
senate  the  permiasion  to  travel  ihroo^  or  1U7  in 
any  province  at  tbe  expense  of  the  pnmBdib, 
merely  for  the  poipose  of  managing  and  coodactrng 
their  own  personal  aShirs.  There  was  no  restraial 
aa  to  the.Iength  of  time  the  senators  were  aDoved 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  ^ich  vas  1 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provinciids.  This  mode  d 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  lea&t  libei, 
because  those  who  avuled  tiieaiselvea  of  it  ayija 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatos  a  ambassadi^, 
withoat  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perfonn- 
tbe  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legitio  libera 
was  abased  to  a  very  great  extent.  Cicero,  tb^ 
fore,  in  hU  ccmsulship,  endeavoured  to  piu  an  etui 
to  it,  bat,  owing  to  the  oppoaitioo  at  a  tribfloe.  Iw 
only  anooeeded  in  limiting  tbe  time  of  its  dontiDii 
to  one  year.*  Julius  Caesar  afterward  exteodcd  1^ 
time  daring  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  u 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,*  and  this  lawofCcsu 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  renoained  in  ftree  don 
to  a  veiT  late  period.* 

LEGES.  (VhLLbx.) 

LEGIO.   (Ftd.  AaxT,  RouH.) 

LEGI3  ACTIO.   (  Vid.  Acno,  p.  IC.) 

legis  aquitxs  actio.  ( m.  hum  Im>- 

Bu  Actio.) 

LEGITIMA  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Aono,  p.  16.) 

LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.   (Fid.  Hus*. 
Mkih  p.  497,  499.) 

*LEOU'MEN,  a  general  name  anux^the  Smdw 
for  Fube,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  die  fro- 
cipal  mt.  Tbe  term  is  derived  from  Ugo, 
gathor,"  beeaoae  polae  are  gathered  by  had,  aM 
notTe^>ed.*   


1.  (Cm,  Da  Bdl.  Cit.,  ii.,  17.— Id.  {k,  iii.,  tlr-iW^ 
Ball.  CiT.,i.,S8.j-a.  (Lit., iiix.,  t.— tjdafc Dt  Itof-. 
—Cm.,  D«  BelL  OaU_  i-  (SaUiut,  Ott,4t.}~4.{pm 

CaM-liii.,IS.— Dig.  I,rft.M.)-«.  (Stnbo^iii.,  p.  IM.-C» 
pan  Di«.  1,  tic  18,  a.  7.— Taoit.,  linu  lii.,  n.-4L,  ^ 
7.— SpanhaiM,  Da  Dan  at  PwHaat.  NuBina.,  ii.,  ZJ^'"^ 
{Cic.,  Da  L«t-,  iii^  Da  Laf .  jir,  L,  t.-tL,rr» 

St—id.,  Kflip.,  U  t.>-7.  (Oie.  aditt,  ll.M- ^ 
Tib^l.-DiC.  Sa,  liL  7,  a.  0faiQ>  ad  nv, 
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LEMNIA  TERRA. 


•IflMOmHU  iXe^ieif),  a  tdant,  wUdf  Hat- 
AMus  and  most  the  early  commentators  make 
to  hire  been  the  Statue  Limmiun,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der, l^ireiigd,  howeTer,  ibllow^Gesner  in  lefer- 
ng  it  to  the  Pt^gomm  Biatorta,  or  Snakeweed.* 

*IMOB'ATOS  i^t&tans),  a  spedee  of  Raiti  or 
Skiie.  Aitedi  caDs  it  Atia  mtm  ;  Omjt  JtaU 

AEHIOMAPTTPIOT  AlEH  ipixitcofiaprv^  St- 
6i).  (KO-Mabtitkia.) 

AEiDONAYTlOT  ITAM  {UiicwavTiov  ypa^). 
Tbc  iDdietmeBt  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  beTore  the  tribanal  of  the  stnitegi ;  and 
the  nnit  which,  ander  their  saperinteBdence,  sat 
At  Ik  trial  of  this  and  similar  militaiy  ofibnces, 
■as  nmmed  of  eitiinu  who  had  been  engaged  in 
IhBeipeaitian  in  qoestion.*  The  penalty  upon  eon- 
TiOioB  seems  to' have  been  a  fine,  and  tbeconi|riete 
MuduBement  of  the  offender  and  his  desoend- 
aou.* 

AKmOSTPATIOT  rPA«H  {XeiiroaTpariw  ypa- 
A  ihe  drenmstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
froa  the  amy,  and  the  penalties  Inflicted  upon  con- 
littioD,  were  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  aoacrtion 
ftomtbe  fleet  (liil.  AEinONATTIOT  rPA«H),  and 
the  oAnea  was  also  punishable  by  an  etsangelia, 
vloA,  Heraldtts  suggests,  would  be  freijneatly 
alopW  when  the  accuser  was  solicitons  to  impose 
deiwe  vpoa  a  politieal  opponent  by  procuring  his 
^ibiammieat,  as  thb  was  a  neoessaiy  conse- 
VBm  of  jodgment  befaig  ^ren  against  the  defend- 
»Bt,  and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
poUie.  Tbe  eisangelia  in  snch  case  would  be  pre- 
feied  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  rqnonaUe  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  thedeeistoa  of  one  of  the  ordinanr  legal  tribonalsf 
iEmOTASIOT  rPA4H  {JUiirora&ov  ypa^). 
(rstAmi^AS  Gbapbi.) 

LEITOnR'GiA  (XeiTovpyta,  from  Xeirov,  Ton. 
JMm,  i  e.,  St^diTtov,  or,  according  to  ottiers,  irpv- 
Tmiur)  'a  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
«iuch,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
tw,  ereiy  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
iifproperty  bad  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
pnooal  aerrices,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
el  with  eonsiderable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
oTAUiea  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,* 
were  probablyi  if  not  introdnced,  at  least  sano- 
tkHKd  bj  the  legialation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
tet  1  neural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
pn^ifc^es  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
miiio  to  peiform  heavier  duties  towards  tbe  Re- 
p(ittc ;  bat  when  Uie  Athmian  democracy  was  at 
i|>  Mgfat,  tbe  origiDal  cfaaraoter  of  these  Uttugies 
teotne  changed ;  for,  as  eveiy  citizen  now  enjoyed 
Ik  nme  rights  and  privil^es  as  the  Wealthiest, 
^  were  simidy  a  tax  upon  prcq>erty  connected 
pRwnal  labour  and  exertion  {tmc  xpfiftaei  koX 
TV  (T^iian  TxtrmpytW).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
^  dtaraeter  of  the  litnrgiee,  we  acarac^  ever 
ad  tbat  onplatots  were  made  by  persons  subject 
(» iheta ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
T.niiQed  their  estates  their  ambitions  exertions, 
Md  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  peofrfe.' 
To  do  BO  more  than  the  law  required  {^^toUuBai*) 
*i&  at  Athens  considered  aa  a  disgrace,  and  in 
■nw  eases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
M  lu  turn,  would  Tolunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.* 

I'  (Knear^  ir.,  16.— Adanui,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 3.  (Adunt, 
t.  T.)— 1.  (Meier,  A«.  FtocoM,  108,  1»3.)— 4.  (Petit, 
«D1,  W7.>-S.  (HcnU.,  Aninudv.  in  8«lmaa.,  p.  9U.} 
-*  finMot,  (Eeonom.,  U.,  fl.)— 7.  (Xen.,  De  Eep.  Ath.,  i.,  13. 
"i*f«lue.  EaeiK-t  P.  Connwre  Lre.,nobOTi.  Aldb., 

[.W ud  UT.— boerat.,  De  Big.,  13.— Ari«ot.,  Polit.,  t.,  7,  p. 
!«■  "l.  Cattling,)— 8.  (liMM,  D«  ApcOlod..  c.  88.»— ».  (DS- 
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All  litnrgies  may  be  divided  into  two  dassea :  1* 
ordinary  or  encyclic  litnrgies  {tyKiKXtot  Uiroapyiai^ 
and,  2,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  eveiy  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  x^PTY^'^ 
yvuvaeiapxloy  ht/iiraSapxta,  &pxi6ewpia,  and  iariaatc, 
wnich  are  aJl  described  in  separate  articles.  (Vt^. 
CHoaiflDB,  Gthmabidh,  p.  483;  LaHpaskfhosia, 
TasoKiA,  HasTiAsis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos* 
sessed  three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,*  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  properQp 
qualification  jnst  mentioned,  unless  some  one  ^1- 
nnteeied  to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compelled 
to  undertake  more  than  one  litorgy  at  a  time,'  and 
be  who  had  in  ofte  year  perfinined  a  litutvy,  was 
free  for  the  next  (htavriv  iidXnruv  iKom-og  Xeirovp- 
yti*),  60  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perfiirm  a  litur- 
gy only  eveiy  other  year.  Those  whose,  turn  it 
was  to  nnder^e  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,*  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  hrifuXprai  tUv  fuXuv,'  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  Its  XtiTmpyot. 

Tbe  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
litnrgies  were  the  nine  arxAons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.^  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  litm^es  (fireXtta)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic.* 

The  only  kmd  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  wbicb 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierardiy  (r/ii- 
tipapxta) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  litnrgy.  (Vid.  Eibphoka  and  Tricrakchia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  def^  tbe  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  [awTtXela).  Such  was  the  case  widi 
the  choragia  and  the  trierareby.* 

Litnrgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  th^ 
were  pOTformed  were  also  divided  into  XeiTovpyiai 
iraXtTuial,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  XeiTovpylai  ruv  jutoIkov."  The  only  litargies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  ftirouioi,  are  the  cboregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenea,*'  and  the  tortoatc,"  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaidwria  and  sUadephoria.  (nil.  Htdsi- 

APHOIIA.) 

That  Utorgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh,"  for  cboregia  and  other  litar- 
gies are  mentioned  at  S^bnoe  chore^  in  .£gina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  fn  Mytilene  during 
tbe  Peloponnesian  war at  Thebes  ra  the  time  w 
Epaminondaa  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  is 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor.** 

•LEMNIA  TERRA  {Atj/tvla  717),  Lemnian  earth. 
"There  were  among  the  ancients,*'  observes  Sir 
John  Hin,"  "two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  difihrent  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confbsion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Terra 


1.  (Danuwth.,  e.  Lept.,  p.  4(0.)— I.  (Demoeth.,  e.  Aphott.,  p. 
833.~Imu,  De  Frrrh.  hmed.,  e.  80.)— 3.  (Demoetb.,  c  hepi., 
p.  401.— Id.,  o.  Ptd/elM.,  p.  I3(HL)— 4.  (OemoMk.,  &  Lepc,  p 
450.)— 9.  (DenuMth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  S10,  »I0.)  — S.  (Tittimnn, 
Oneoh,  SteUev.,  p.  SH,  &<].— Bftekh,  Pnbl.  Eooa.,  Ac,  i.,  p, 
SU.)— 7.  (Lyinu,  c.  Diogeit.,  p.  006.— DentiMth.,  Da  Symmor,, 
p.  183.)  — 8.  ^l>eBK>«h.,  c.  Lajit.,  p.  480,  &c.}— 9.  (Hennaim, 
Pobt.  Ant.,  4  Ml,  n.  13  and  ll)  — 10.  (DemiMth.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 
4«.}— II.  (SohoL  ad  AiMoph., Plot., «M.)— 19.  [Ulpiw  ad  De- 
morth.,  Lept., «  1ft.)— IS.  {Pabl.  Boon.,  Ac,  ii.,  p.  i.  &c.>— 14. 
(bocnt.,  .Xgi^.,  e.  17.}— IS.  (Derod.,i.,83.)  — 10.  (Antiph., 
DeC«d.  Herod.,  p.  7440—17.  (PlnL,  AilKld.,  1.)  — 18.  (Can»- 
pufl  Wolf,  PitrfegMii.  in  Denweth.,  Lep<i,  p.  IxixTi., 
WHteBalh,  n_  il  p.  UO,  *«.}— I*,  (ad  ThaophrML,  Da  U> 
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Lmmim  and  Ritinea  LaatM,  or  y$  Awfia  and juX- 
Toc  Amu'ta,  the  Lemnian  Earth  aad  Lemaian  Red- 
dle, llie  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  oat  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  mto 
oakai^  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
Tei;  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  disttnguishiog  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  prirats  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Ruhrica  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  band,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  oever  made  into  any  ferm  or  sealed,  but 
Mircbased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
Lioda,  who  used  it  m  colouriog."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  lat,  onctaous  day,  w  a  pate  red  et^ovr. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemmum  ai^iUum.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  ofpaytf,  m  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  siriiraside  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscortdes 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  alUrward,  in  Galen's 
time,  witli  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  yean  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Tnrkish  Em- 
pire. It  acta  as  an  astringent,  bnt  was  much  mcse 
mqneotly  need  in  foimer  days  as  a  medicim  than 
at  the  present  day.' 

*L£MNA  (Xi/o'a),  a  plant,  whidi  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  the  LemMi  triniett  but  Sprengcd 
the  MaraUea  auadri/olia.' 

LEMNISCUS  O^vlgKot).  This  word  is  said  to 
bare  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.* 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  bung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.*  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  bare 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidiooalis  and 
civtca  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
aa  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  omamenL  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears  that  coronie  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  e^dain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero*  (palma  lemmuetUa),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epitliet  lemniseata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.'' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  onument  for  the  bead.*  To  show 
bonoar  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  rtiowered  upon 
bim  while  he  walked  in  public* 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  {phi- 
l^rte^')  i  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Kepub- 
lic,  the  wealthy  Crass  us  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions." 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wonoda.'* 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMUIUA,  a  Astivd  tar  tke 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  odebrated  u  Boaw 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  «as  ^  ig 
have  been  instiUed  by  Romulus  to  appease  ibe 
^lirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  alain,'  and  to  han 
been  called  originally  Ronoria.  It  was  eelebnled 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  dnriag  three  alteruK 
days,  that  ia,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  tbineeniti 
tfMay.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  goi) 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  nnluck]-  for  vasaei 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  dtuiog  the  whole  QKnth 
of  May,  and  those  who  voitured  to  man?  nre  be- 
lieved to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proveit^aoM 
Maio  mala  nuhent.  Those  vho  celebrated  tbe  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  thor  hands  itme 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  bdiad 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremon?  to  «m 
themselves  against  the  Lmnres.*  As  regirdi  tki 
Bidannitiea  on  each  of  the  three  daya,  «e  oil) 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  gamea  is  ibe 
circus  in  honour  of  Man,"  and  that  on  the  tliiid  dt; 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rusbet  mt 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  bj 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Abgu.)  Oo  iIk 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  menbuni 
{fatutn  merealorum*),  pralnU^  because  on  tin 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  bad  been  dedicated  in  Ike 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merduti! 
oflfered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laniel^iiueh, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  niei 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,h»- 
pingthereby  to  make  their  business  prosier. 

LEN^tlA.   (  Vid.  DioHTSu.  p.  364.) 

LENOS.   (FiiC  ToacoLAB.) 

•LEO  (Aim-),  the  Lion,  or  FsKa  Iw,  L  "  Cnra 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  aceimuliKd 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  do  kopr 
indigeaous,  and  of  their  former  great  abaadutce  in  j 
countries  where  they  are  now  wA  pntiaB;  koon- 
'  It  is  true,'  says  he, '  that  the  species  baa 
peared  from  a  great  nuii:U>er  of  places  where  it 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished io ana- 
traordinary  degree  everywhere.'  HerodoWsidaK* 
that  the  cam^  which  carried  the  ba^xage  of  ihe 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  li(K>s 
country  of  the  Pieonians  and  Crestoneaiis,  in  Ki- 
cedonia  ;  and  also,  that  there  were  masj  lin}  > 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestoi  io  TliM 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acamanla  fm 
^tolia.   Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  s  bet  ii  be  i 
time.   Pauaanias,  who  also  relates  the  ttc^^ 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  faitbr, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  fim  s 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Tits- 
saly.   If  we  except  some  countries  betweetMB 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  ire  bo* 
very  rare  in  Asia.    Anciently  tiiey  were  cfBDnna 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Smih  | 
ture,  Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  vxoti^ 
to  Oppiaa.   Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near 
lon,  a  lioness  with  eight  young  ;  and  in  hb  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyidasis  and  ii» 
Ganges.  .£lian  mNitiona  the  Indian  hoos  vbi°> 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remaikable  for  then 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  for.  Ttdl 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  wia 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abondanl. 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  gi^M 
by  Pliny.   This  writer  informs  na  that  SyDa  cawj 
ca  one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  ux 
amaament  of  the  pet^ ;  Pwopej  eihibited  ai 
hundred  ia  the  eiroua,  and  Caasar,  when  dictaioi 
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bn  tmiidrel  Tha  same  abaadance  oontinueci, 
tiM,  under  Uie  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
mjed  one  bundred  in  tbe  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
use  sceasioii,  ons  hnadredt  and  Marcus' Aureliua 
ibe  Bomber  on  BDOtber.  Tbe,  latter  exhibition 
EatropjoB  cnufdos  as  particnlarlj  magnificent, 
'  «ieDC«  CiiTier  iorers  that  the  nmnber  of  Uie  spe- 
liea  vi3  ihea  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
^il  sereotj  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probua,  who 
pouessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie^  bad  one 
buadred  of  either  sex."* 

'[J.  A  Bea-aoimal  of  the  class  Onutaeea,  descri- 
bed bvAtheaNU  and  Fliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
nua  cx  Drab.  Aidrovandus  holds  that  the  Xiav  of 
£iiia  is  the  same  as  the  ElephantuM  of  Plin;,  i.  e., 
tbe  Crav-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  JEHma 
latl  Oifiaa  to  a  cetaceous  fish.   (Vui.  111.)' 

'Hi.  A  cetaceous  fiah  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
iBdnUien.* 

LEOMDEI'A  (AtuviSua)  were  solemnities  cel- 
eimled  en^  year  at  Sparta  in  bDnonr  of  Leonidas, 
vho,  with  hti  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Tbermop- 
0)q»site  tbe  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sqnlehral  moauments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
osheritf  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
«{K4n  eveiy  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
BOiw  but  ^itans  were  allowed  to  take  part.' 

•LEONTOPET'ALCiN  (^eovrorcraAw),  a  plant 
which  DodoDteos  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
UwSefiidim,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upoa  this  point.* 

•LEONTOPOD'ION'C  WtojtoJiov),  a  plant  which 
Hamiioii«(whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnafhalium  Lamiopo- 

•LEOPARDUS  {■XxSnapSoi:,  XtmrafiSaXof),  the 
I^opan^  fs  FdU  Leopardm.  Galen  distinguishes 
Hie /wff^DjBf  from  the  i^apdaXt^,  app^ing  the  latter 
jwiD  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  B  Ibe  orfy  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
u>^<ipto(.  For  ferther  remarks  on  ihb  subject, 
«wsih  artide  Pabbalis.' 

'LHPAS  (Ac;rac},  "the  name  of  a  sbelllish  noti- 
ng b/ Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenieus,  and  others, 
■i  B  iraiffllated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
la^eLin/ietof  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
p^z-i%  Pauiia,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
leioiing  the  Anrof  uypta  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliolis 
>kkr^  I^,  caOed  ui  English  the  Ear-sheU."* 

'LEPIO'IUH  puireitov),  the  Lcpiiiutn  laii/aUufH, 
wwtirf-leaTed  Pepperwort.* 
/LEPIS  (XfjriV).  "Celsos,"  observes  Adams, 
""(iies  thus  :  '  SquaTUam  oris  quam  Gneci  ^*mda 
.I'WMe  teatnt.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
"^tbe  peroiyde  of  copper.  The  Xenlg  cii^pov 
■  I  Dioscondes  and  Panl  of  ^Egina  was  a  black  ox- 
jK^tma.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  <Tr«u.>- 
«  waa  Ibe  ChaiyhM,  or  ferrum  ^rgatiut  of  the  Lat- 
'  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
IE  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."" 

Y-n.K.  (rirf.^8,p.  30.) 

■pIA.    (Kwi.LllIBD8,  TONICA.)- 

J  lRNjEA  (AqjvoJa)  were  mysteriea  (reXrr$) 
l^<-'nratedat  Lcma,  in  Argolis,  in  honoor  of  Deme- 
They  were  said  to  hare  been  instituted  by 
Id  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
■«  'be  fire  Utxa  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
il*^ntCiathi8, to  the Lem«a."  These  myster- 
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ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  Uie  ancient  religion 
of  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particuljuv  are  not 
known. 

*LEUCACANTHA  (An>x(Mav«o}.  a  plant  beloDg- 
iDg  to  tbe  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhmue  supposes  It  to 
be  the  OnoporiJium  aeanibium,  or  Cottun-thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirtium  tuberosum.  All.  Ban- 
hin  cabs  it  Spina  tUba.^ 

*LEUCAS  {XevKot),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  maculatum,  or  spotted  D^id-nettle.  Spren- 
gd  adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
ahhough,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  be  bad  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.* 

*LEUCE  (kevKij),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Popubu 
alba.   It  is  the  d;):<p<ulc  of  Homer.* 

•LEUCOION  (inxotov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Diq^corides,  and  others.  "The  Xev- 
Koiov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidenUy  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  Uie  Stockgilly-flower,  or  Lmem- 
um  vemum.  Matthiolua  ebows  satisfactorily  that 
the  Aevxoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheiranthu*  Ckeu 
Ti,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Mailhiola  incana,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  [dentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea* 
aeeordhig  to  Sibthorp.  The  T^aoutv  mp^ptov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran- 
thus  incanus,  and  the  X.  ^aX&oaiov  tbe  C.  tricuspi- 
dolus."* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Paplnian  "  Lex 
est  commuTie  pracephtm,  virorum  prudmtium  consult- 
um,  delictorvm,  qua  sfonte  vel  ignoratitia  eonlrahun- 
tur,  coerdtio,  eommuntt  reipuUUa  sponsio."  Cicero' 
defines  it  thus ;  "  Qua  seiipio  aancU  qmd  vult,  aut 
jvhendo,  aut  vctatido."  Toe  fault  of  these  deSni- 
tions  consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  than  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  taw 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state ;  and.this  is  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truUi,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law  :  "  Ijex  est  quod  populus  Romanus 
senaXorio  magistratu  inierrogante,  veluti  consult,  con- 
ttituebat."  The  definition  of  Capito'  is  "  GeneraU 
jutsum  popyli  aat  plebis  rogante  magistratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Ge!lins  obserres,  will  not  anily 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Aoman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  Uie 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  property  two  kinds, 
le^  curiat«  and  leges  centoriatse.  nebiscita  are 
improperiy  caHed  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  i>f  time  had  the  s^me  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiats  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  cotnitia 
centariata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis^ 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  Ibrmal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  cnriata  only,  and  in  tbe  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia. 
{Vid.  Adoptioit.} 

Those  leges,  propedy  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  aeqnainted,  were  passed  in  ihe  comitia  cento* 
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riftta,  vai  were  proposed  (ngabntur)  by  a  magte- 
trattu  of  seDatorial  rank,  after  tbe  aeoate  bad  ap- 
prored  o(  them  by  a  decretom.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  bj  tbe  name  pi^ali  soitam.* 

A  plmedtam  was  a  law  nude  in  tbe  emUtia 
tribota  on  tbe  rontKm  of  a  tribune :  **  PfcUmhim 
at  quad  pUbt  ptioeio  nagutratu  interroganU,  veUui 
tribtino,  emttitwbatJ'*  "  Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
ns,* "  formerly  tbe  patricii  used  to  say  tlut  tbey 
were  not  bound  by  plebiacita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  (me  miieUriuae  eorum) ; 
bat  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B.C. 
S88),  wbich  provided  that  pl^iactta  should  triad  the 
whole  popnlus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  tbe  word),  and 
thus  tbey  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."* 

ConstBteotly  with  this  statement,  we  nnd  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  aoorcea  of  Roman 
law,*  does  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "  leges."  Various 
^etuscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Faleidia*  and  lex  AquUia.*  In  tbe  Table  of  Hera- 
dea,  tbe  words  **  lege  plebisTescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  lUibna  ttiere 
occurs  tbe  phrase  "  «  lege  Rubria  the  id  flebuve- 
acitum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  desisting  a  plebiscitum.* 

The  word  rogatm  (from  the  verb  rogo)  property 
neans  any  measuie  proposed  to  the  legiuatiTe  body, 
and  tbeiefbre  is  eqoall;r  i^qiUoable  to  a  proposed  lex . 
and  a  proposed  plebtBcituro.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  repressions  "  popolom  rogare,**  to  propose 
a  lex  to  the  populns ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.*  A  rogatio,  then,  is  property  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscUom.  Tbe  form  of  a  ro- 
gstio,  ia  the  ease  of  adrogatiot  which  waa  effbeted 
■tthaoomitiaeuriata,**  bpreserred  byGellioa:"  It 
begins  with  tbe  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  &c.,  and 
ends  with  the  words  *'  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  ro^tio  on 
the  part  of  the  sovere^  assembly  was  Utt  togas. 
The  term  logatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  pM)iBCitain,  and  privilegiam,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  {juttum}  of  the 
populns  or  tdebe.  Bat  the  words  1^  idebiscitum, 
and  (HfrDeginm  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  n^tiones,  after  they  haid  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes.**  The  terra 
n^tiooea  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribimes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita :  henoe 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  aogatto  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  tbe  phrase  "ro- 
gaie  legem,"  ttiere  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "rogatiooem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem,  ac- 
oipere"  applies  to  tbe  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  ia  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata."^*  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  le^alation  are  thas  explained  by  Ulpian 
"  A  lex  is  said  either  rwari  or  ferri ;  it  is  said 
ngari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogm  when 
a  part  is  repealed ;  it  is  said  tubrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrtvari  when 
some  part  of  it  ia  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidraiee,  which  ia  not  wanting,  ttuU  a  subse- 
quent lex  si  ways  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
«4uch  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
ai  legislation  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
RwDAns  seem  to  have  always  adhored  to  the  cdd  ex- 
preaaions,  and  to  have  tised  few  sapeiflooua  words. 

1.  (FaKua,  ■■  V.  Scitnin  Pop.)— S.  (Iiwt.,  t.,  tit.  1,  A.y—i, 
(l^  yy-i.  (Uw.,  Tiii.,  IS.— GalL,  -sv.,  «.)-6.  CTop^  i-h-*- 
fGBiaa,ii.,  t97.}— 7.  (Cio.,  Pro  TuUio,  8,  II.)  — 6.  (Snifnr, 
Cdtwhrift,  Ac,  ix^  SU.}— (PmIu,  ■.  t.  Rogatio.)  — ID. 
CjMT  papnB  rc«HloMB.">-l  1.  (*.,  —  If.  (G«b.,  xr.,  f7.) 
—U.  S^.»,m.*,».lt  lasmPakddirai."}  — U.  (lit. 
'»••*) 
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Great  care  waa  taken  with  such  clitnes  is  wm 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  greatorevai  ' 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  fonti^rlu, 
when  no  change  ni  it  was  intend.  Ttx  )fpi 
were  often  divided  intodiapters,  each  or«hicfaa» 
duded  with  the  sanctioD  or  panishmeat  vfaielivu 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  flKkx.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  fim  Ibe  en- 
tile name  of  the  magistratus  who  proposed  'A,ti.^ 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensins.  Sooe. 
times  the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  cootBli 
or  other  magistrates,  as  ttie  Actlia  C:a]puniii,iXi 
or  .£lia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppna,  and  otben. 
It  seems  to  have  been  tbe  fashion  to  otnit  Uie  vori 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  ocrji 
hi  which  it  was  used.  (Vtd.  Juui  L»  n  Tmi) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  irith  Tefetoet  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donia  et  Muoerte 
lex  Fnria  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Miiiiiciiialii,nd 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  &  eoauun 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  coQectiTe  nime, 
as  leges  Agraria,  JodieiariB,  and  otben.  Sixa- 
times  a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  cadotbe  i 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  rcfemiau 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Fcodo  ' 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
leriia.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  oame  fioo]  ibe 
chief  eontrata  or  ita  first  diapter,  as  lex  Jnlii  d( 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  coiifml 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  malters  esa- 
tially  diffbrent,  and  in  that  case  it  was  caQcd  ki 
Satura.   (Vid.  Lex  Cmiu*.  Dimi,  Lbz  kuii:- 

HICIPALIS.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  inoreued  in  i!c 
later  part  oi  the  republicui  pernd,'  and  J.  Cnvii 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revisioa  of  tbe  wi/Ht 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  naineioas  tm^ 
ments  were  passed,  which  are  koowii  under  tbe 
general  name  of  Julis  leges.  {Yid.  Joum  liau.) , 
It  ia  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properlj  so  »K  j 
or  plebiscite,  were  passed  after  tbe  time  of  Kvga- 1 
tns ;  but  this  ia  a  mistake.  Tboogh  tbe  im  \ 
might  be  a  mere  fbrm,  still  tbe  fbim  waa  1upt;»< 
if  uiis  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gaius,'  in  vhid 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  fonos  of  legu- 
lation  still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Baido. 
variooa  leges  are  mentioned  as  baving  been  }asti 
under  the  Eminre,  snch  as  the  lex  Jiuia  iiodrr  Ti- 
berius, the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  MamiliB  nsda  C» 
ligula,  and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  totela  of  voon 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  fonna  ol  Itp- 
lation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  an- 
vived  the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  llie  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatas  oonsnUum  is  sometinn 
referred  to  as  a  lex,*  in  which  there  was  oo  gitJt 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  tbe  time,  fin'Eeu- 
tus  eonsulta  were  then  laws.  SttQ  a  snatos  nev 
sultum,  iwoperiy  so  called,  mo^  not  be  confruKw 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  awtft 
son  for  sapposjng  that  the  lex  Claudia  ofGaJusva) 
asenatus  consiiltum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  isewtti 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  be  calls  it  sacl 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogaiia 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  b  defined  by  Festns  to  be  a  cononana  of 
the  populus  relating  to  oue  or  more  persons,  bnl  m>t 
to  ail  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  tilings.  i>ct 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populns  has  conunam- 
ed  (tcivit)  with  respect  to  all  pereons  or  things  is  a 
lex ;  and  vElius  Gailua  says  rogatio  is  a  gpm 
gis  ;  that  which  is  lex  is  not  oonseqaeotly(MRitnt, 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pw 

I.  (T»cit.,AMi.,iU.,S3-sa)-S.  [i^  «.  *c.)-l>lCji».; 
in.  17].>-i.  Uitt-,  i-,  I3.>-5,  (14,  til.  e,  •.  ff,  H  i  •■  «H 
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ptA{rigaU)tA}tmXoimltiaijurtu  eom^^  Ao- 
mdlBf  to  tUf  demotion,  s  nwatto,  when  enacted, 
ii  lex;  tbne  ie  abo  lex  which  la  not  TOgatio:  there- 
fcRwemaat  assume  a  general  name  lez,  compre- 
Imdiu  lex  proper  and  n^tio.  The  passage  of 
fliosQalhu  ia  emaided  bj  Gottling,*  whose  emen- 
Mm  is  linnded  on  his  osnal  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  IBM  of  a  passage  and  conTeita  Oie  clear  mean- 
e{Qf  GaDiu  into  noesenae.  Aeeording  to  the  def- 
iniiini  ti  Qaltas,  jogatio  was  equivalent  to  pririle- 
gioai,  a  lem  which  occurred  in  the  Twelre  Tables,* 
nd  it  signified,  according  to  Galhis,*  an  enactment 
ibt  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated bj  Oe  form  of  the  word  ^rm-legium)  "  mv 
ts  RS,"  being  tbe  aame  as  "  raigolie  res."  Tlw 
vcid  pnTibfiaini  accwding  to  the  exidanation  of 
CeDiu,  did  not  eonrcr  anj  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legidatife  measorea :  it  might  be  beneficial 

10  tbe  party  to  whocn  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 

11  gnnally  naed  by  Cicero  in  the  nnfavoorable 
sane*  [ngOmm  pmiUpi  nmiUm*).  Under  the 
Eopbe,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
fnnt  pnceeduig  from  the  imperial  fbroor. 

Tbe  nieaning  of  lex,  as  contrast^  with  joa,  is 
tttod  in  the  article  Joi. 

Some  other  si^ifieations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  sigQ&atioas,  are  easily  exjdained  ;  for  in- 
Hance,  lex  is  naed  to  express  tbe  terms  and  condi- 
iNUtf  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
*inAB(  fctee  of  all  l^al  contracts.  In  Enriish  in- 
onMMs  of  ooDtract,  it  b  often  expressed  that  it 
(ball  Is  "  kvfU"  for  one  or  more  of  ttte  partiea  to 
u  a  cataBttt,  by  which  Is  aimjiriy  meant  that  the 
pi|<a  agree  abont  something  which  is  legal,  and 
tbeidbie,  makes  a  ralid  contract.  Accord- 
Oflj,  «e  bid  the  expression  leges  censorin  to  ex- 
the  eooditions  on  i^ich  tbe  censors  let  Ehe 
property  to  farm ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
K^ified  certain  **'mdhig  regnlations  tbt  snch  mat- 
ins, which  Ute  ecMors  were  empowered  to  make.* 
IB  both  the  cases  jost  referred  to,  tbe  phrase  lex 
WBona  is  Died  (in  the  singular  nnmber),  and  this 
M.  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  hsTe  been 
unded  mto  dtapteis. 

sm(^  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
TwdTcTnbles. 

A  particDlar  enaetmmt  is  always  teftn«d  to  by 
■tBume.  The  following  it  a  list  of  tbe  princiral 
1^  properly  bo  called  ;  bnt  the  list  incliMes  also 
fVioaaji^HBcita  and  privilecia. 

ACHU.  (Vid.  KmrvKiM.) 

AClUA  CALPU'RNIA  or CALPU'RNIA.  (Vii. 
AniTci.) 

iBOTIA,  of  tmoertafai  dale,  whidi,  with  two 
™« legw,  pot  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
Bcnuin  cases.  (Vii.  Jodm,  Acthj,  p.  17.) 
J^or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
w^pnyner  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
>weT(amfiB  «c  foUttat),  from  haTing  aoeh  office 
*Ponr.  aad  ero  cotelnded  his  etdkagne,  eognati, 
Wiftiea.' 

£XU.  This  lex,  and  a  Fnfia  lex  passed  abont 
w  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  tbe  city,  gave  to  aQ 
«^  nagiatrattt  tbe  obnnneiaUo  or  power  of  pre- 
l^tag  or  dtastdving  the  eomitia,  by  observing  t^e 
ncH,  and  dedaring  them  to  be  onAivoarable.* 

*'UA  SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  nrioos 
l"**i>iieaB  as  to  tbe  mamnnisskm  of  dsTes.  (Fid. 
•£ut  Snmi  l«z,  HANVMiasio.) 

^XIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorahip  of 
Miaercna  .foiilhis  <B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


sors were  elected  for  a  year  and  a  half  instead  of 
a  whole  lustrum.*  After  this  lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  oat  the  public  worka  to 
farm. 

iGMIUA  B.£'BIA.   (Vid.  Corhbujl  Bjbbu.) 

MMTUA.  LE'PIDI,  .fiMI'LIA  SOAURI.  (Vid. 
Sumtdakijb  Lboso.) 

AGRAHLS;.  {Vid.  ArohKu,  Caibu,  Cokkslu, 
Flimiku,  Flatu,  Julia,  laoiMiA,  Mamiua,  Sxa- 
paomi,  SatTiUA,  Thokia.) 

AIMBITUS.   (Vid.  Ahbitub.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  TILLIA.    (Vid.  XmhZf.) 

AliTlA.   (Vid.  SnMTUASMt  Lseia.) 

ANTOIsTiE,  ttie  name  of  Tarious  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Cssar,  such  as  the 
jodiciaria.  (Vid.  Jtnnx,  p.  553.)  Another  lex  that 
waa  promnlgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populos 
after  conviction  fbr  Tis  or  m^estas.*  Varions  other 
measures  proposed  by  H.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,*  Dion  Cassias,*  and  Appian.* 

APULETA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  aboTe  nis  share. 
(Yid.  Ihtiiobbiio.) 

APULEIA  AGRAOIIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleitts  Satorninos,  B.C.  lOI.* 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTA'RIA,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribane.'' 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.   (Vid.  Majbstas.) 

AQUIUA.   (Vid.  Diiiin  Ikjdbia  Actio.) 

ATETINU  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  lex 
empowered  all  magiatratus  to  fine  persons  who  r&- 
siated  tbeir  aatbority ;  but  it  fixed  Uie  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  antborities  vary  in  this.* 

A'TIA  DE  SACERDCmiS  {B.C.  63),  proposed 
hr  the  tribune  T.  Atiua  Labienns,  repealed  tbe  lex 
Cmndia  de  Sacerdotiis.* 

ATI'LIA.   (Vid.  JpLiA  Lbx  bt  Tmi,  Totob.) 

ATITJIA  allowed  no  usacapon  in  a  stolen  thing.** 
(Yid.  FoBTOM.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  pleblscittmi 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.**  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinina,  who 
was  tribune  B.C.  130.** 

AUFia)IA.   (Fti.  Aiumrs.) 

AUREOIA.  (Ftd.  TsiBirin.) 

AURE'LXA  JUDICIAOIIA.  (Yid.  Junxx,  page 
66S.) 

B.f'BIA  (B.C.  IBS  or  160),  which  enacted  that 
four  pnebm  and  six  prstws  should  be  chosen  alter- 
nately ;**  but  the  law  waa  not  obserred. 

CfiCIUA  DE  CENSOOIIBUS  or  OENSOOUA 
(B.C.  64),  propmed  by  Metellns  Scipio,  rmtsaled  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  68),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  fonns  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  fiinctions  as  inspectors  (tf  moras,  and 
had  required  the  concnrrenoe  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  QOta  oensoria.  When  a  senator  bad  been 
already  convicted  belbre  aa  ordinary  eonit,  tbe  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  ranove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way.** 

CJ:CI'UA  DE  VECTIOAXIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbonrs  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  (jwrtorts).    The  only  vectigal 


,  I-  (OmAUm  ta-  Bta.  Btutar.,  Ae.,  p.  110.)  — L  (Cfc., 
15 .lit.. !•.>—>.  (Twtu,  *.  T.  Kosatio.)— 4.  (Pn  Domo,  17.— 
r^Sotia^  n.h~6.  (BnL,  «J.>— «.  (Prig,  da  Jot  Vwia,  9.  18 ; 


1.  (UT.,fT.,M.— U.,ix.,SS.)  — S.  (Cio.,  FkO.,  i.,  «.}—>. 
(PhiL,  i.,  I  i  ii-  41;  t,  ».)— 4.  {jdiT.,  SI ;  iIt.,  »,»,»,  M; 
xlTj., »,  St.)— ft.  (Bdl.  Gt.,  iii.,  r,  so.}— «.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  BV. 
— App«ft,  B^.  Cir.,  i,  »B.  — Cic,  Pw  S«tit>,  IS,  47.)— T. 
(Anct.  td  Bmn.,  i.,  19.)— 8.  (Cio.,  Da  Bap.,  ii.,  S9.— Dimyi., 
«.,».— 0«IL,xi.,  l.-tmtiH,  9.  T.  «Mnluiii.«-^0»lbw>— 
"Pacnlatna."- Niabohr,  Hirt.ofR(B.,  iL,p.lOO.)— 0.  (Dkm 
ChM.,zxzvtL,l7.)-10.  (Gall.,  nii_  T.  — iMtlt.,  1,  Iit.O,a.l.) 
—11.  (QalU,xiT-8.)  — II.  (Plim.,  H.  N.,  riL,  49.  — Cio,  P» 
Dom-  47.)— IS.  (Ut.,  «1.,  44.)— 14.  rtWon  Cmm.,  iL.  07.  —  Id., 
snriti.,  ISr-Cto..  P>»  *»*>*>  »<-u(.  tK^  tit.  IS,  a.  m,  D« 
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remaining  after  the  paBsing  of  this  lex  was  the 
VieeBima.* 

CiKOI'XIA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  Ibttnde  the  propo- 
aing  of  a  lex  Satiira,  oa  the  groiuid  that  the  pec^le 
might  he  compelled  either  to  vote  Tor  eomething 
which  they  did  not  ai^nroTe,  or  to  reject  something 
which  they  did  approTe,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive.*  {Vid  Liz.) 

CALPUTINIA  DE  A'MBITU.   (Vid.  AmiTtre.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  (Fti  P»t 

GoifDICTIONBM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.   (Vid.  Ra- 

.  CANULEOA  (B.C.  446)  established  eonoabium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
•war  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  propoaed  by  the  tribnne  L. 
CaBBitis  LonginoB,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  oooTicted  in  t  jodieiom 
populi,  or  whose  imperiam  had  been  atsogated  by 
the  populos.* 

CA'SSIA,*  which  empowered  the  dictator  Cesar 
to  add  to  the  nunUier  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
nctiootion. 

CA'SSU  AORAIUA.  proposed  1^  the  eonsol 
Sp.  Caseiiu,'  B.C.  486.* 

CA'SSU  TABELLAltlA.  (VU.  TASBLLAaLB 
Ltau.) 

CA'SSIA  TERETJTIA  PRUMENTAlUA  (B.C. 
98).  for  the  diatribation  of  com  among  the  poor  citi- 
■ena  and  the  porchasing  of  it* 

CraCIA  DB  DONK  ET  aiUNETUBUS.  (Vid. 
CiHciA  Lax.) 

CLAUDIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatomm  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.* 

CLO'DIiE,  the  came  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  (Modios  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  OB  Auancuf  [nevented  the  magistiatua 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tribute,  by  deelaiing 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repealed  the  jElia  and  Fufia.  It  ttao  en* 
acted  that  a  lex  might  be  paased  on  the  Dies  FtntL* 
(Vid.  .£lu  Liz.) 

Clodii.  db  CiiiioBiBiTa.   (Vid.  Cacilia.) 

Clodu  db  Citibiis  RoHAins  laTBaBHPns,  to  the 
eflhct  that  "  ;in  dvem  Remanrnm  ituUntHattm  Mfcr- 
tmiaaet  ei  aqua  et  igni  inUrdicereliir."^*  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  coosiden  the  whcde 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium.^* 

Clodia  Fbuhbntaiia,  by  which  the  com,  which 
had  formerly  been  8<^  to  the  poor  citizena  at  a  low 
nte,  was  given,'* 

Clodia  DB  SoDAUTATiBOS  oT  01  CollMiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abcdished  by  a 
senatus  consultura  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  pennit- 
ted  the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.^' 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodin,  vrtiiob 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CGS'UA.   (Fid.  TabbilaiiaLiobs.) 

CORNE'LI^.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  die- 
tatorahip  of  Sulla,  and  by  hia  influence,  are  so  called. 

AsBABiA,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
oiTitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 


1.  (DioB  Can.,  ,  SI,  — Cic  adAtt.,ii.,  ID.  — Id.,  «d 

Quint.  Ft.,  i„  10.)— S.  (Cic,  Phil.,  y.,  S.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  18, 
10.— Id.,  Id  A«.,  ii.,  B.)— S.  (Li*.,  ir.,  1, 4.— Cic,  lUv^  ii.,  37.) 
—  4.  (Aacon,  Id  Cic,  Coniel.,  p.  79,  od.  Orclli.)- 5.  (Tacit,, 
Aan.,  zi.,  U.)— 0.  (Lit.,  ii,,  41.— Dionn.,  viii.,  79.)— 7.  (Cic, 
T«iT.,  iif.,  70.— Id.  ib.,  ai.)— 8.  (0«iu»,  i.,  JTl.)— ».  (Dion 
Cua.,  noTtfi.,  11.— Cic  inVatiD.,  17.— Id.  in  Picon.,  4,  5.)— 10. 
ni'.n.  Pwere.,  ii.,  4i.)— 11.  (Pro  Dom.,  18,  «c— Pot  Redit  in 
M..t,B,*«.)— 1!^  (DMnCu*.,nznii-».— CfluPioDMn., 


largeifart  of  thdr  lands  were  made  publicBB,  and 
given  to  miUtaij  ccriooista. 

Db  Faisis.   {Vid.  Falsdh.) 

Di  IiiJtjaiis.    (Vid.  Imjukia.) 

JddiciaBia.    {Vid.  Jddbx,  p.  653.) 

MAJBBTATtS.     (  Vid.  MaJBSTAS.) 

NuMMABU.    (Vid.  Falsok.) 
Db  Probcxiptionb  and  PBOBciipna.   (Ftd.  Pso- 
•caipno.) 

Db  Pabbicidio.  (Vid.  Cobnblia  Lbz  db  Ska- 
bus.) 

Db  Saobbdotus.   (Vid.  Sacbbdotia.) 

Db  SicABiifl.   ( rill.  CoBNKLiA  Lax  db  ftaiaiu.) 

SOHTtJAKlA.    (Vid.  Sdmtdabub  LaOBB.) 

Tbstambntaria.    {Vid.  FALsnii.) 

Uhciabia  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  whidi  low- 
ered the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  beeo  puaed 
about  the  aune  time  with  the  tegen  Smntnaiictf 
SoUa.* 

Db  YAnniQino.   ( Vid.  VADinoinoii.) 

There  were  other  leges  Cornelia,  audi  as  that 
Spooaoribua  {vid.  IntbbcissioX  which  may  be  1^ 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Comdic  which  were  prv- 
poaed  the  tribune  C.  Condhis  about  B.C.  67, 
and  limited  the  ediotal  power  by  conqielliiig  Uie 
pnetors  jut  diem  ex  ediciit  tuU  perpetM.it.'  {Td. 
Ediotrh.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  thai  at 
one  "legiiuM  solverehtr,*^  unless  such  a  measure 
waa  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  the  senate  at  wliki 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  aftenrvl 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacttd  that  no 
tribune  shook]  put  bis  veto  on  suofa  a  •eoatnaena- 
sultum.* 

There  waa  also  a  lex  Cornelia  ooneennig  tiis 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  eaftttisj 
(amdh>MU$).   (Vid.  LiaATua,  p.  6T4.) 

Da  Vr  PoBLioA.   (  Vid.  Vii  Pdplioa.) 

CORNE'LIA  B.-E'BIA  DE  AMBfTU,  proposed 
19*  the  oonauls  P.  Comelhis  Cethesns  and  M.  Bc- 
biuB  TamidiiluB,  B.C.  181.*  Tbiahw  ia  aometiDies, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  eonsola  vS  the 
preceding  year,  L.  ,£milinBand  Cn.  Bcbins.  (TU 
Ambitds.) 

DI'DIA.   (Ful.  SorroABiJC  Lbobs.) 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.    {Vid.  Sacii- 

DOTIA.) 

DUIUA  (B.C.  448>,  a  i^ebiBCitmn  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilins,  vhich  enacted  "  f»i  pidem 
Mine  triiunit  relifuiaiet,  guique  magittrtJum 
prmoeatiotu  trea—et.  tergo  ac  capUemniretmr."* 

DUi'LIA  JkLE'iV/A  de  nnciario  ftenore,  B.C.  357. 
The  same  tribapes,  Duiliua  and  MKoiua,  earned 
a  measure  whic&  was  intended  in  fltture  to  prevent 
snch  aneonstiiaUonal  proceedinga  aa  the  enactmeni 
of  a  lex  bv  tbe  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  thecsnsul.* 
FA'BH  DE  PLA'GIO.    {Vid.  Plaoiom.) 
FALCI'DIA.   (Vid.  Lboatom.) 
FA  r^NIA.   (Vid.  Sohtuabi^  Lisas.) 
FLAMI'NIA,  waa  an  agraria  lex  for  the  diaCit- 
butioo  of  lands  in  Ptoenum,  proposed  byOe  fetilaine 
C.  naminius  in  B.C.  388  aecofding  to  CicMii,  or 
in  B.C.  23S  according  to  Ptdybhn.    The  latter 
date  is  the  more  probe^le.' 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the  detribo- 
tion  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiCTS,  propcaed  )qr 
tbe  tiibnne  h.  Ftavhia,  who  conaaitted  tbe  eonsol 
Caeciliua  Metdlna  to  priam  for  c^ipostng  it.* 
FRUMENTAHIiE.  Various  l^es  were  no  caOed 


1.  (Featni,  •■  t.  tTndMi*.)— t.  (Amod.  la  Qc,  Comri., 
58.— Dim  Cm.,  xnri.,  13.)— 3.  (Ascod.  ik  Cic,  CocmL,  p. 


5B.)— 4.  iUt.,  zl.,  ]B.~SchaL  Bob.  in  Cits.,  Pre  SoUa,  p.  Ml, 
•d.  Oi«Ili.}-a.  (Ut.,  iii,  H.)-«.  <LiT~  jH-  U.)— 7-  (Cic 
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LEX. 


■Ideh  had  for  their  object  the  distrfbotion  of  grain 
imong  the  people  at  a  low  price  or  gratmtously. 
(t't^  AfDLni,  Cassia  Tkbentia,  Clodu,  Lmi, 

UCTITI.4,  SSMPROnA.) 

FL'FIA  DE  RELIGICNE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
Qepum  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodiua.* 

Ft  FI A  JUDICIA-RIA.   ( Vid.  JnoM,  p.  663.) 

ir  HIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANIIOA,  limited  the  Dum- 
berof  alaTcsto  be  manamitted  by  testament.  {Vid. 
MASSmisio.) 

FTRIA  DE  SP0NST7.   (Vid.  Ivmcwio.) 
FL"RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Fid. 

GABI-NIA  TABELLATUA.    (Vid.  Tabblu- 

KM.) 

There  were  Tarioua  Gabinis  l^es,  some  of  which 
ven  prirOetia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ly  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  oondttcting  the  war 

^iost  the  pirates.* 

.\  Gabinia  lex,  B.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ej  at  Roote  to  l^atitmea  from  foreign  parts  (Sala- 
mmi  cat  Jtmue  vtrtttrmm  faeert  vaient,  urn  sote- 
rsHt.  fui  lex  CfaHma  vetebiW).  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LUA  CORJJE'LIA,  B.C.  72,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinaiy  power  of  confer- 
riDg  ibe  Roman  civitas  oa  Spaniaids  ia  iSpain,  with 
the  adfiee  of  his  coosiliom  {ie  conailii  tententia*). 

GINU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.*  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Liry.* 

G.VLLLE  CISALPra^.   (Vid.  Rubria.) 

HIERO^ICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Bf  Um  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
l>epn  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  quiestors,  in 
Vtiii^  these  tenths  to  &rm,  followed  the  practice 
K'hirh  they  found  established.' 

HORATIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  ediles,  and  others  sacro- 
nncu.*  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
ut«*  was  a  priTilegium. 

HORTE'NSU  DE  PLEBISCITIS.  (Vid.  Plb- 
K'crrra.) 

Aoother  lex  Hoiteiwia  enacted  that  the  nimdinc, 
^ich  had  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
Tha  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accoaunodating 
\he  inhabitants  of  the  country.** 

HOsm  UA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian." 

ICI  LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  Arentintts  was 
as<iped  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
"f  the  ager  pnblicua  being  assigned  to  the  plebs.** 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp. 
I'^lms,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prcTent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  thor  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
vBs  death.*" 

K'LiJB.    (Vid.  3mjM  Lbobs.) 

Jl"MA  DE  PEKEGRI'NIS,  proposed  B.C.  136 

M.  JuDioB  Pennns,  a  tribane,  baidahed  peregrioi 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannins,  consul,  B.C.  123,  contained 
the  same  proTisiona  respecting  the  Latini  and  Itali- 

;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papias,  perhaps  B.C.  sis,  coa- 
tiiwri  the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
oM^ilonuciled  in  Italy.** 

I.  CiTWAu.,  i.,  13,  li-y-t.  {Cio.,  Pni  Lsn  Hinil.,  17.— 
TfU.  P«t«n;.  ii.,  31.— Dion  Cub.,  mri., prnt.,  Pomp.,  S9.) 
-1  (Cic.  md  A«  Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  1.JLM.  (Cio.,  Pro 

M>a,  8, 14.H-3.  (Li..,  rii.,  41)— «.  (rii.,  41)— 7.  (Cic,  V«t., 
■1-  11,  M,  M.— U.  ib.,  iii.,  6,  *c.)-e.  (Lit.,  iu.,  M.)— 0.  (ti., 
1.)-10.  {Umen^  u,  18.~piiii,,  H.  N.,  xria.,  S.)— II.  (W.,  tit. 
ItV-ll.  (Lt»^  iii,  ai,  33.— Dionri., 38.— NioboW,  HiK.  of 
bm,  a-,  p.  tM,}~U.  (Dionn.,  vil,  I7^-Ci«,  Pro  SnXio,  W. 
-ItKtattbF,  ii.,  V.  W.H14-  Da  Off.,  Iii.  ll^BfOt.,  Ml 
H-Ds  Lac.  Air.,  l,i^Tmm,  a.  ▼.  lUvAUoM.) 


JU'NTA  nCfNIA.  (FtJ.  T.iciNrA  JpfnA  ) 
JUTVIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  dale,  but  prob- 
ably about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  R/imaa 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
aite  fonnalitiea,  the  manumission  should  oot  in  all 
cases  be  inefibctnal,  hut  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinua.*  (Kid.  Linifi* 
TAS,  Libbbtds.) 
JUmA  REPETUNDA'RUM.   {Vid.  Rbfxtcs- 

DM.) 

JUOTA  VELLETA,  A  J).  8,  allowed  a  poatumus 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  bom  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  deaUi  of  a  heres 
htstitotos,  after  the  testator  had  made  hta  wiH,  be* 
came  a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres.* 

L^TO'RTA.   (Fid.  CuBATon.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect- 
ing plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comlUa  tifliuta  ia 
cited  as  a  lex  Lstoria.* 

UCimA  DE  SODALITIIS.   (VU.  Ambitus.) 

LICIIflA  JUTflA,  or,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Ijcinia,  passM  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinios  Murena  and  Junius  Silanns,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  CascQia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

UCI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBU3.  REGUNDIi 
passed  in  the  consolship  of  L  Licinias  Crassns  and 
Q.  Moctua  Scerola,  B.C.  96,'whidt  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  jde- 
prived  of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.* 

LICralA  SUMTUAHIA.    {Vid.  ScMTUiRia 

LSOKS.) 

LlCIia^  ROGATIONES.   (Vid.  Rooationxb 

LiCINIJE.) 

LI'VLE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  a£ 
mitting  the  fcederats  civitates  to  the  Roman  ciritas. 
He  ia  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  witti  it  an  eichtih 
part  of  brass.*  Drusus  was  assassinated,  ana  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  peaaed  con- 
tra aospicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.* 

LUTATIA  DE  VI.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

ALE'NIA  LEX  ia  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,' 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patree 
"  ante  anctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
a  plebeian  oonsid,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero,  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  Mienia  was 
not  yet  pissed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
^  agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  dect.  Livy*  appears  to  rcfbr 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Mnnius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.    ( Vid.  Majebtas.) 

MAMI'LU  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fiiUy  discussed  by  Rudorf^** 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Pedncna, 
Alllena,  Fahia,  is  the  same  aa  the  "lex  Agruia 
qoam  Oahis  Cesar  tnlit,""  and  that  this  Gains 
Ctesar  is  the  Emperor  CaUgola. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribnne  C.  Muiilin^ 

I.  (Otitis,  i.,  IS,  IT,  St.— U.,  iii.,  M.— U]p.,  Fna.,  tit.  I.)— 1 
(QAiiu,  ii^  IS4.— Vlp.,  Fng.,  iiii.,  IV.}— 3.  (Li*.,  it.,  K,  S7.y- 
4.  (Cia,  Pro  Saxtio,  e4 ;  Phil.,  r.,  3  ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  0 ;  iv.,  IS; 
in  Vatin.,  ]4.)-j.  (Cic,  Da  OIT.,  iii.,  11.- ld.,Bnit.,  10.— IiL, 
Pro  BaJb.,  41, 84.)-0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Miiii.,  3.)— 7.  (Cie., Leg- 
H., Ik  It.— Id., Pm  Dam.,  IS.— Liv.,E|rit.,  71.- Aiipiu,  BbIL 
c£r_  L,  99^— Aioaa.  in  Cis.,  Ctnud.,  p.  «2.)—  8.  (Bntat,  14.)— 
Si  (M7-)-»-  <gillii*iill»-wt.li^ll.  (Dig.4V,tit.^,».»A 
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LEX. 


B.C.  66,  WW  a  priTilegim  by  niiioli  ww  cwrftered 
M  IVMnperthe  ooaunud  in  the  war  arainat  HHh^ 
radatea.  The  lex  waa  aiQpprted  by  raeen  whea 
pretor.^ 

The  legea  Manilians,  nwDtioned  by  Cioero,*  were 
erideiitly  not  legea  pnmer,  but  probably  fbnna  which 
it  waa  prodait  for  partua  lo  aMerre  m  bnyiog  and 
adliua. 

BfA'NUA,  aba  eellel  UdTHA,  B.O.  IM,  cre- 
ated the  triamriTi  nuilonea.' 

MA'NUA  DE  VICE'SIALL   (Fid.  TioaiiiiA.^ 

MAHCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B-O.  853, 
*'  adTersos  feneratotea."* 

AlA  RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  propoeed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcine  Hulippua,  B.C.  104.* 

MA'RIA,  propoeed  by  Marina  when  tribune,  B.C. 
119, 6x  narrowing  Um  pontes  at  eleetiona.* 

MSWUA  or  RE'MMI A.   (  Vtd.  Calvmhu.) 

ME'NSIA,  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  waa  a  Roman  citizen  {ems  RoTnana)  married 
a  pere^irinua,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinna.  If 
there  was  cmuuibium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  ohildron,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connnbium,  were  peregriai,  as  ue  legal  effect  of 
conni^nm  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  ftther  {liieri  smper  patrem  tequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  whidi  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  haTe  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  waa  tha  olqeot  of  the  law  to 
I»^ent  thia.^ 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  21S,  created  the  triomriri  men- 
aarii.* 

OCTATIA,  one  of  the  nmneroos  leges  frumen- 
taritt  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Fmmentaria. 
It  is  menUoned  by  Cicmo*  as  a  more  reaaooable 
meaaora  than  the  Sempronia,  which  waa  too  pro- 
fuse. I 

OGU'LNIA,  propoeed  }n  the  tribonea  B.C.  800, 
Increased  the  number  of  pontificea  to  and 
that  of  the  augun  to  nine;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  poQtificee  and  fire  of  the  augurs  ahould  be 
taken  from  the  plebes.^* 

CyPPIA.     (Fid.  SOKTQABI^  LlOKS.) 

anCHIA.   (Fid.  SoHTOABiA  Laaas.) 

OVIKIA,  of  unootain  date,  waa  a  ^biscitmn 
utadi  gave  the  censora  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senatore  (ordo  iauOoriut) :  the 
main  object  seems  t^  have  been  to  exclude  all  in^ 
proper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admi88ion,ifin  other  respects  qualified.^*  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  difibrent  lex. 

FA'PIA  DE  FEREGRI'mS.    (Fid.  Jamx  na 

pBKEQKtNIS.) 

PA'PIA  POPPiEA.   (Fid.  Joio*  Lme5.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  GeUius  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  ioA  perh^  it  ou^  to  be 
ealled  la  Fopilia. 

PAPI'RIAorJU'LlAPAPnUADE  MULOTA'- 
RUM  .£STIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  finea  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.'*  Oellius'* 
and  Festua'*  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
nian  law  (nd.  Atsbnia  Tabpbia),  but  in  thia  they 
appear  to  be  mistakoi,  according  to  Niebuhr.*^ 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (Da  Lap  Minilti  — Phrt^  INnp.,  SO.~t)i«M  OMh,  xarU, 
».}—^  (DeOr^i.,9a.)— S.  (Ut.,  sxziu.,  43.— Cio^  Da  Or.,  iii., 
19.)  —4.  <GBiu«,  IT.,  33.—  Lit.,  ni.,  31.)  —5.  (CiQ.,  Da  OK,u., 
«.)—«.  (Cio.,  Da  Lac.,  iii.,  IT.— Plot.,  Hh~  4.)— f.  (Oajn*.  i., 
7&— Ulp.,  Fng.,  T.,  bL  8.}-8.  (Lir.,  xxUL, ».}-».  (Bnt.,  O. 

*•  Fnrteriti  SaBatom"— Cte.,  Da  Ltg.,  iiU  It.}— U.  (ir.^  100.) 
— U.  a.,  13.)  —  R  (Ur..  h.,  aO.-&L,  Da  Eap^  iL  IS.>-U. 
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alia^'  one  of  the  Tazioos  enacitrwnts  wUd  ta- 
pered witlt  the  couuge. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  S3S,  prtmosed  by  the  pntn 
Puuriua,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  witbottthe 
sumagium.  It  was  properly  a  privGegiain,  bot  a 
uaeful  as  illustrating  the  histiary  <^the  ezteuiaD  d 
the  civitas  Romana.* 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  tint » 
■dea  ahoold  be  declared  conseentawidioataiib- 
biscitnm  (tn^wfa  PUbit'). 

PAPIOUA  PLAUTIA,  a  ptebiadtum  of  Hie  jm 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  0.  Pajarioi  Car- 
bo  and  M.  nantius  SUvanus,  in  the  oousaUi^  of 
Cn.  Ponqwiua  Strabo  andL.  PorciUBCato,iieilM 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  (rf'Silvauna  and  Caibo.* 

PAPI'RIA  POETEXIA.  (Fid.  Poimu.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLABIA.  (FiITaulubb 
Lbqxs.) 

PEDUC.£A,  B.C.  lis,  a  {debiscitan,  kobs  It 
have  been  meriely  a  joivilegium,  and  not  a  joieiil 
law  against  incestum.* 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  tsj 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  goodor  gifeq 
theaodmal.''  There  was  a  general  protisioDlotlu 
effect  in  the  Twelve  TaUes,*  and  it  lBi|^  be  ii- 
ferred  from  Paulus  that  this  lexezteodedthepD- 
visions  of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  thia  title,  De  Denm- 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentiaied  bj 
Amian.* 

PETRCNIA,  probably  dasaed  in  the  reip  tf 
Auguatua,  and  subsequently  amended  by  vuim 
senatus  conaulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  qi  to 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  U,  homrer,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  andi  i  pm- 
ishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  antboriliet 
{judex),  who  m^t  condemn  him  to  light  if  ke 
peared'  to  deserve  it** 

PINA'RIA"  related  to  thegivingof  a  jadexaiO- 
in  a  limited  time. 
PL^rrOTUA.   (Fid.  CoaAToa.) 
PLAUTIA  or  PLOTTA  DE  VI.  (Fii.Vi».} 
PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  JUDICIAHIA  is  nea- 
tioued  by  Asconius"  as  having  enacted  that  fiAeeo 
peraons  should  be  annually  taken  from  eaiA  tn!» 
to  be  ^aced  in  the  albtuu  jtidieum. 

POETEUA,  B.C.  368,  a  plebiBcitQB,  wn  tkt 
first  \a  against  ambitus." 

POETE'UA  PAPI'RIA.  B.C.  328,  made  an  ia- 
^Kulant  change  in  the  Uabilitiea  of  the  Next"  [Yii 

POMPEII.  There  were  variona  leges  Ncdei 

POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Co.  Ptar^ieios  Sain, 
the  ftther  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  imbably  is  ho 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  litth  or  LatioiM 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Tran^adani,  and  pnbilitr 
the  civitas  to  the  Giapadam.^* 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITD.   (Fii  AxBmri.) 

POMPEU  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Fii-JoDix.) 
,  POMPEIA  DE  JURE  HAGJSTRATUUU^ftr- 
bade  a  poaon  to  be  a  candidate  far  paUie  offica 
(;i«fift'9A<ni«ntm)whowaanotatRome;  bntJ.C^ 
sar  was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  die  m 
law,  but  it  had  araiarently  become  obacdeta 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.  (Ftd.  Coin- 
Lu  DK  Staiaiia.) 

POMPEIA  TRIBUNITU  (B.C.  70)  natored 


I.  (FUn.,  H.  N.,  zxxiii-  9.}-%  (LiT.,  viiL,  IT.}-X  (Ck,  Pn 
Dob.,  49.)— t.  (Pn  And^  4.)-4.  { Vid.  Cim^  FowTS 
CiTtTATsa,  ud  Sancnr,  "  VcUtHcUu*  dar  TuA  »«"  B**" 
lea,"  Z«it«!linft,.ii.>— e.  (Cie.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.. 
in  Cio.,  MiL, p.  «.)— 7.  (P«nliu,  S.  R.,  1,  U,  *. I,l)-«- 
■an,  ^al»niGb^  *o.,  Pl  Ul)  —     (De  BalL  Qv.,  ii., 
(Dif.  48,  tit.  8,  a.  II  i  18,  tit.  1,  •.  tt.  — OalL,  14-)-'1- 
fO«iw,iT-15.)  — 11  (la  Cio.  CcaaO.tp.'n.i—a.  <1j*t^ 
1ft.)— 14.  (LiT.,  Tiif.,  38.)— U.  (Bti^v  "  TaUwUqH  d« 
TOB  HamdU,"  ZaitMhnft,  iz.>-M.  (S«m  Mn«^l>i*<^ 
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LEX. 


Ab  oU  tribimite  poteatas,  which  Sulla  bad  neariy 
deetTorad.>  (Vid.Tinvm.) 

FOKPEU.  DE  VI  was  a  priTU^iam,  and  mly 
teferred  to  the  ease  of  Mflo." 

FOPIUA.  (KwL  Papu.) 

POItCLe  DE  CA'PITE  CmUM  or  DE  FRO- 
TOCATIOtfE  enacted  tbat  a  Roman  cttiien  AooU 
aac  be  acouged  or  pot  to  death.* 

POUCIA  DE  PROVI'NCUS  (about  B.C.  198). 
Ti/t  passage  m  Lirj*  ("  Sumtua  not  m  cuUum 
mfoniM,"  fte.)  ia  aopiKwed  to  rem  to  a  Poreia 
M,  to  wliidi  die  ideliiaeitDni  De  llienDensilraa  To- 
fen;  and  the  words  qnoted  by  CKero*  ("Ac  ftoi 
aui  mmdfum")  are  taken,  as  it  is  coqjeetoiad, 
&Dni  this  Fttrcia  lex. 

PL'BU'CIA  permitted  betting  at  eertain  eames 
vhich  r«piiTed  strragtb,  as  runoing  and  teamig.* 

PUBU'LIA  D£  SPONSOHMlS.  {tid.  In- 
nicniia.) 

PUBUXI^  of  the  dictator  Q.  Piibliliiu  Philo, 
EC  339.'  (Kui.  PuBLiLid  Lca».) 

PUBLI'LLG  l£GE8  of  the  tribmie  Q.  Volero 
PublDiiu.  B.C.  47S.   [Vid.  Publills  Leom.) 

PITU,  mentioned  by  Cioaro,*  seems  to  have 
naeted  tbat  the  senata  eonld  not  meet  oa  comtti- 
aksdies. 

QUI'NTU.  was  a  leac  imposed  if  T.  Qnintlus 
Of^uMs,  eoBBDl  B.C.  S,  and  enacted  by  Ote  pwtt- 
log  for  the  pfeeervation  of  the  aqniBdactna  The 
In  is  preserred  by  Frontmns.' 

RETGIA.  (Kui.  RwjiA  Lm.) 

RE'G[£.  (Vid.  Jos  CiYiLi  Pmauinni.} 

RE^IA.   (Vid.  Caloknu.) 

REPCTUNBA'KUM.   {Vid.  EMrxramM.) 

HHO'OIA.  The  Rhodiaas  had  a  maritime  code 
vUdi  vaa  bighly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  pnrris- 
Ktts  were  sdt^ted  by  Uw  Romans,  and  liave  thos 
been  incarporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
peao  states.  Strabo'"  speaXa  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Kludes  and  their  admirable  pcdicy,  especially  in 
Mnl  matters ;  and  Cicero'^  to  the  same  efibct. 
neDigM"oootaiDS  so  mncA  of  the  lex  Rhodiomm 
IS  relaties  to  jactns,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
Soods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
(he  caigo.  liiis  lex  Rhodiomm  de  Jacto  is  not  a 
hi  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

ROBCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
<ne  L  Roacios  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
^liuUs  a  ^Kcial  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fi^uteen  rows  or  seats  (in  quatuorieeim  graditu* 
'rtf  iriMut)  next  to  the  |dace  of  the  eenatora, 
vbich  was  in  ttie  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
tmi  a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {decoctorea"). 
^  phrase  "  tedere  in  auartuordeeim  ordinibia " 
s  ^niralent  to  having  the  proper  census  eqnes- 
tns  which  was  reqaired  by  the  lex.  There  are 
'^'Kroas  allosiona  to  this  lex,"  which  is  some- 
Li9K9  9ini|ily  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,"  or  referred  to 
t?  hu  name.'*  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
■m  10  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 

KW.  B.C.B3."     (Ki<i.  JCLIA  L»X  THIATaALIS.) 

Rf'"BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
ctodtobe  aivovincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
U  Am  tha  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
■■xk  iteoe,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ftir  the  ad- 
"fustration  of  jnstiee,  as  the  osnal  modes  of  pro- 
liiinal  administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
■uuikni  of  the  ptorittdal  form  of  government. 


<Sm^  JnL,  S.— TdL  ntnc,  ii.,  ».)— t.  (Cio.,  Ptul.,ii., 
-  An«.  (Dd  Scbol.  BcA>.  ia  Ammen-  Milan.)  —  9.  (Lit.,  z., 
'^<<  Dt  Hep.,  ii.,  31.— Id.,  Pro  Ribir.,  3, 4.)— 4.  (mli.,27.) 
-/  lV»rr,ii.,i».j— a.  (Dig.  11,  Ut.  S.)— 7.  (^T.-yiii.,  H.) 
Qniat.  Fr.,  iL,  13 1  ad  Fun.,  i.,  4.)  —0.  (D«  Aq:am- 

R<Bu.}-lS.  (p.  OSS,  CuMib.)— 11.  (Pro  Ug.  Muiil.,  c. 
»  ;-».  U*.  til.  1.^—13.  (Cio.,  PhiL,  ii.,  IB.)— 14.  (Dion, 
m ,  tS.  -  TdL  pKWrCq  ii.,  IL—  Liv.,  Edit.,  W. — Cio.,  Pro 
I^lJ^-l*- jjw,xir,llt)-IlL  <£r,lpid^iT.,U.J 
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This  was  eflbcted  by  a  lei,  the  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  bat  s  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma,  "niis  la 
arranged  the  judiciary  eat^Uslmwit  of  the  former 
proTincla,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo :  a  preifetus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  flw  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,>  a  lex  Rtt- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earUer  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  prefec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  othos,  the  lex  Rulvia  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  suhject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny*  and  by  Pnehta.* 

This  lex  has  been  poblished  several  times ;  the 
hitest  edition  is  '*  Tavola  legialativa  ddia  GalUa  Cu- 
alpina  ritrovata  in  Vdeia  tt  rettituita  aUa  *ua  vera 
lezione  ia.  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Porno,  1830."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Opens  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infect lun,  is 
complete ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecnnia  Gota 
Credits,  bat  on^  of  Execution ;  the  tWMl^-seoaid 
treats  in  hke  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  ia 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-foarth,  which  treats 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  (qvei  de  fwmHia  ur- 
ceimmda  dmidunda  ndieivm  niei  darei  reddeite,  dec., 
wuttUoBmni,  dec).  The  matter  of  this  Imr.  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  prooe- 
dore,  as  Puchta  remarica. 

RUPIXI^  LEOES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  iwnla- 
tions  eatabliahed  by  P.  Rapilins  and  ten  legati  for 
the  adminifllration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  dose  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  coosultnm  of  the  wsnata.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  isolations  as  a  decietnmof  Riquln 
us  (quod  ia  da  deeem  Uralonim  aenUnHa  ataht^ 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Ropilia;  bnt  it  was 
not  a  lex  pn^.  The  powers  given  to  the  eom- 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Mnnicipalis  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

8ACRA.T.S,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cioe- 
ro.*  Leges  were  property  so  called  which  had  fv 
their  object  to  make  a  tbiag  or  person  taeer,  as  ia 
Tjivy'  (OS  aacra/iido  cam  bonia  eofite  ejua  qui,  &o.}. 
The  eooseoratio  was  in  fact  ttw  sanetionby  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.'  Iq  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisoonsuhi  (juria  interpre- 
tea)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  saorosancti"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  byt 
that  it  made  "  saoer"  ^aacram  aanxit)  any  one  who 
injored  them ;  and  this  intnpretatiiHi  ia  eeitainly 
consistent  wHh  the  terms  of  the  lex.' 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,>*  but  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 
SATURA.  (Kid.  Lsx,  p.  580.) 
SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  nnnatnral  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  tfma 
of  Cicero."  The  lex  Julia  de  Adnlteriis  considered 
this  offbnee  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  K  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death." 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
(his  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  tbat  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  by  nsncapioa,** 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif- 
ferent. A  "libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained' 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only.  . 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servit 
tns  (aervitutem  conatituebat),  and  not  to  that  so^cail- 
ed  usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  {auat}4it 


].  (e.xz..LS0,38.)-jl.  (ZeiUchrift,  ii.>-3.  (Zaitwhrift,  x. : 
"Uabar  dan  Inhalt  derLex  RnbriA  de  Gallia  Cisaipi  ■».">— ^ 
(In  Verr.,  Ub.  ii.,  13,  IS.)— 3.  (ii.,  M.)-e.  (Da  Ofl:,iii.,  7.  , 
(ii.,  8.)— 8.  (Ut.,  iii.,93.)— 0.  (Faatna,  *.  w.  SacraMi  lagaa.)— 10. 
(tu.,  41.)— 11.  (Anm.,  tpw-,  80.— Jnv.,  ii.,  44.— Cic  ad  nsk, 
fiii.,  IS,  14.)— 11:  (Siial.,  Omb.,  8.— FkoIw,  S.  R.,  li.,  tit.  ML 
•.li)-ll.(IWf.«,tlt.i,a.4,*»J  ^1 
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MmMm).  tt  is,  peitui|M.  doabtftd  If  Ifae  _ 
ofCioen)*  ihmikl  be  aU«fed  ia  proof  of  this  nsooa- 
nion  fonneriT  ezuttng. 

S£MPRX)'NIA  Varioui  le^  pnpOMl  by  the 
Gnccbi  ware  eo  nimad.  (Kid.  SnnoRUi  Li> 
•mm.)  • 

SEMPRO'NU  BE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  198,  wm  a 
pMMMituiD  iHOpoaed  bj  the  tnbaneli.  Semprooios,* 
iriiidi  eiweted  that  tbe  law  (ju»)  aboot  money  lent 
iptaam  emUfy  aboold  be  the  mom  finr  the  Socii 
tud  Latioi  (Soot  ae  nomen  Lattrnm)  aa  tat  Roman 
cHiMiu.  He  obiject  of  the  lex  was  to  prereot 
Rotnaas  from  trading  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  wen  not  boimd  by  the  fenebres  legea. 
Tbe  lex  oouM  obvimia^  only  a^y  within  tlM  jo- 
Tiadlotioni^noiiia. 

8ERVrUAAQRA1UA,impOBedtqrthetribiae 
P.  8.  RqUqs  Id  tbe  conaulship  at  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
WM  a  very  extensive  agraiia  rogatio.  It  was  sno- 
oeasfoUy  opposed  by  Cicero  ;*  bat  it  was  in  aub- 
stanoe  carried  by  J.  Cuar,  B.C.  68  (vuL  Juui.  Lix 
AflSAXuX  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
paoa,*  from  tte  public  land  called  Agar  Campanaa 
Mng  aangned  nnder  this  lex. 

SERVTLIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITA'TE.  (Vid. 
"BMrmraifoM.)   

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
(Vid.  Rip»TOin>«.) 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIAIUA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  553,  and  Uie  Tsriooa  passages  in 
Cwero.*  It  is  asaamed  by  some  writan  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Serriliiis  Glanraa  repealed  the  Ser- 
""rflia  Judiciaria  two  yeara  after  ita  enactoient.' 

SI'LIA.'  The  legia  actio  called  ooodiotio  was 
flstahtinhnd  bf  thia  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  drterminate  sum  of  money  (mtu  •eatma). 

SILVA'NI  ET  OARBO'NIS.  (mPAnau 
pLumA.) 

SULPI'CI^  prapoaed  1^  tiie  tribane  P.  Sol^i^ 
ns  RuAia,  a  Biip|i0f1«T  of  ftbuiaa,  B.C.  68,  enacted 
ibo  recall  of  the  oxilea,  the  diatribation  of  tbe  new 
citixens  and  tbe  libOTtioi  among  the  thirty-fire  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithiadatio  war  ahould 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  giren  to  Marina,  and  that 
a  senator  ahould  not  oontraet  diMto  the  antoant  of 
more  than  9000  denarii.*  Tbe  last  eaactment  may 
have  been  mteaded  to  expel  persona  firon  the  son- 
ate  who  ahould  get  in  debt.  All  theee  were 
miealed  by  Sulla.* 

SULPI'CIASEMPR(yNIA,B.C.904.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,**  but  it  was  probably 
imposed  by  tbe  coosiUe.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  tenqilam  or  ahar  without  the  oooaent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribanes.** 

SUMTUA'RL£.   {Vid.  Suhtuasia  Lxobs.) 

TABELLA'RLE.    (Vid.  Tabxllabia  Laoxa.) 

TARPE'U  ATE'RNIA.  {Vid.  AraaMiA  Tab- 
raiA.) 

TEIUINTI'LIA,  propoaed  bj  the  tribune  C.  Te^ 
flotiUna,  B.C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  finr  its  (Aject  an  amendment  of  the  ooB' 
atitotioo,  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  imperiam  coosulare.*'  This  rooatlo 
prabaldy  led  to  tbe  subsequent  l^islation  of  the 
Decemviri. 

TE$TAM£NTA'RL£.  Variona  leges,  such  as 
the  Corndia,  Falcidia,  Fnria,  and  Voomiia,  regulap 
tad  *«min*n!  f  ht  d  iwMMHtions. 

THOIUA.  The  importanoe  tftfals  lex  leqnhes 
that  it  should  have  a  a^aiate  notice.  {Vid.  Tuo- 
auLax.)  r 


1.  (Pre  CMim.,  M.)-t.  (Li*<.  xxx*.,  T.>-1  (b  RnUoti.)— «. 
M  Alt,  ii.,  U.)-S.  (Bnt,  U,  44, 61, 98.)— «.  (Cie^  Bnt,  8S.) 
—7.  (Qtlns,  f*.,  lt.y-9.  atat.,  SnlL,  fl.)-t.  (JLpp.,  BaU.  Cir., 
1..  M.~LlT..  Spit.,  f7.)-10.      4tt.)-lL  (Ce^ua  Oatai,  iL, 
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IITKA,  similar  m  iu  craviaoM  to  te  hi  M- 

licia.* 

TITIA  DE  TUTOWBUS.  (niJnulnn 
TiTiA,  and  Gaiua,  i.,  IM.) 

TREBCKNI A,  a  plebtscitom  prsposed  L  Tr^ 
bonioa,  B.C.  446,  which  enacted  tint  if  Ute  lea  UA- 
onee  were  not  dtoseo  before  the  comiut  mtn  in- 
solved,  those  who  were  elected  sbooki  not  fifl^ 
the  Bomber  {tt-pftan},  but  that  the  coita  ifanM 
be  oontinoed  till  Uw  ten  were  elected.* 

TRIBUNITIA.  (ViiTBisimmALti.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A-HBITU.   (Fii.  Aaimi.) 

TU'LUA  DE  LEQATICNE  Ll'BEIlA.  (fii 

IiBGATUfl,  p.  676.) 

VALERI'^ofP.TalerinsFaUuota.  (TiLYt 
iMMum  Laeas.) 

VALE-RIA  HORATIA.  (F«L  FuswiTn.} 

VA'RIA.   (F^  IilAJBSiiAa.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCns  wu  the  ea* 
ment  by  which  J.  Csssar  obtaioed  the  pioTiiia 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyrioum  foi  fin  jan.  to 
which  the  aeaate  added  QalUa  Traasdpioi.  Tliii 
pMtooitan  was  proposed  by  the  tribune 
A  'nrebonia  lex  snbsequently  pn^onged  CmA 
imperiam  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.   (Vid.  RBPBTnifSA.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  whicb  (he  L«- 
ina  Colonia  (tul.  Latinitab)  of  NttTiua.CwBii 
Qallia  Cisalpina  was  [danted.  B.C.  69.* 

LEGES  DEVL  {Vid.Vu.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  ViarialexwhiehCioenmi^tbi 
tribune  C.  Curio  talked  of ;  but  nothing  mm  mbi 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modem  writers  qieak  (tf  leges  yiaiit,li^ 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  1^  pnyerly » 
ed.   He  provisions  aa  to  roads  in  mua  of 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  aaohlegM,ni mm 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMAOUA.    (m  ViCBOiABU.) 

yPLLIA  ANNA'US.   (Fid.  £dil»,? 

VISEIXIA  made  a  man  liable  Is  a  aiw 
proaecotion  who,  being  a  Latinos,  aisimcd  la  oo! 
dse  the  rights  of  an  ingenons.' 

VOCO-NIA.   (FiJ.  VooohiaI*x.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  ooDpiete.  tM 

the  dates  of  aome  itf  then  may  Bst  be  perfect]!  M 
enrate.  Still  it  ooatatss  an  Os  loea  thai  in  « 
any  importanoe  for  the  underBtandiug  of  mn 
H^tory  and  Jurispradence.  Thoes  whidi  an  > 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  tbeii  M 
er  heads,  paiticalarly  when  there  are  "^fj^ 
relating  to  one  sabject,  as  amtHtos,  <*P^^?^  J 
Severd  of  tbe  Roman  leges  were  imifs^?" 
atos  coosulta.  Tbe  senatos  eooaaiti,  wi  ■ 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  SnAm  m 

LEXIARCHICON.    {Vid.  Daaoa,  p  3W1 

LEXIARCHOI.   (  Vid.  Ecclhu,  p.  385 ) 

LEXIS.  (Fii.DioB.p.S68.) 

•LIBANOTIS  (Attesurv).  a  l>lnt< 
Tj.  The  Greek  name  b  derived  bm  Aifm- 
cenae,"  and  has  reference  to  the  Btnng  aiMi 
odour  emitted ;  the  Latin  name  Soimmw- « 
the  poeta  commonly  write  as  tvro  wwda,  Jiw  ■ 
nuB,  alludes  to  tbe  circumstance  of  the  phni  ^  * 
"  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  ve  m 
tbe  Scriptores  of  hysacv,  and  of  its  po^m  |^ 
cea  near  the  seacoast.  VirgaissuppaMdtoH 
first  aothw  who  mentions  it  by  tbe  ume  « 
(normiw).  Iliet^rastas  describes  cwo  »{• 
the  first.  OTAt&tmirlc&t^xrof.isthetraeiMi 
fw«4tfie^ia&;  tha  other, ttwA.cVrvVfU™' 


1.  aHm.  il,  W.  6,  ■.  I.)-*  (Ut,  ii-.H  «-)-?-,'^ 
cz*iiLr&— Appias,  BeU.  dr.,  ti.,  IS^-SMt,  Jal.,  BJ 
ttwZ;  ii.,  US-i  (SMt.,  IslT*.)-*  (d  Fm, 
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nnM  iOmfu,  ueonlm;  to  StacUmtse.  Sjimi- 
gel  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  speciea  of 
Dioecwida  ia  the  CocA/yt  tiiowMw  j  the  aecond, 
die  Ank  noi^^i  the  third  be  besilatea  aixMit 
adoutting  as  the  Pnnmtht  fmurea,"^ 

•LIBANOTUS  (XiASvurof),  Fnokinceiue.  The 
iuaie,boweTer,  is  also  applied  to  the  Fraokin cense- 
tree  itself  "Fonkael,  the  Daniah  ttSTeller,"  oh* 
■errea  Adams,  "gave  the  Dame  of  Amyrit  Keitaf  to 
ibe  FrankiDcense-tiee,  aad  Ccdebrook  calls  it  Bo*- 
ir£(u  ixn^ai.  HoweTor,  as  Staokhoose  and  S|»rea- 
gei  stale,  there  is  still  great  nnemtam^  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  fiaokineense.  Dr.  Harris 
lemaiks.  that  'what  is  called  "pore  incense"  is  do 
doabt  the  same  as  the  mtucuia.  tkura  o£  Virgil.*  Dr. 
Uttlja  farther  states,  that  the  aocients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  'male.'  A  late  writer  on  this 
due  of  medicinal  substances.  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
'Some  utbors  haTO  considered  the  genoine  ?d6a- 
'rtf  {Tku)  to  have  heeo  obtained  from  the  Junipt- 
nt  Li/at,  and  to  confilitute  the  Olilwmm  of  oar 
dtopi,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
uthon  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jeonre.'  According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
ast OBAiistopbaaes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
lo  be  named  OSavoc,  and  the  term  XtSdvurot  is  to 
te  KMncted  to  the  FrankineaiBe  ita^  Theo- 
ihiastB^  bowem,  does  not  use  the  tenua  ia  this 
leose.'^ 

UB-VTIO.   {Vid.  SACBmcivH.) 
•  UBGLU.   (Tui.  Dbhabivs.) 

LtBELUJS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
BgDifies,  poperiy,  s  little  book.  A  Ubellos  was 
JiainnHhei  from  other  kinds  of  wiitiog  being 
vntts^  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
wntjggi  were  written  Inauvertm  durU.*  A  libel- 
tat,  Mwerer,  did  not  Decessarily  consist  of  several 
pagBi.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
tern  ia  the  ftUowing  cases : 

1.  IMktoMMtionM  or  wcitMtora  were  the  writ- 
tea  aeeontioDS  which  in  some  oases  s  {dsinti^ 
ifter  bansg  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ae- 
tim  against  a  penon,  drew  np,  signed,  and  sent  to 
tbejsdicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prn- 
toi,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsol.'  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  Ufcelliie  accu- 
ntorias  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  ease  of  adultery.*  The  accuser  had  lo  sign  the 
Uieilsi,  ai^  if  be  conld  not  write,  be  was  obliged 
(•IttHmdiodT  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
hi  ns  act  wrWen  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
ionlKt,  bat  the  pjaiDtiff  had  vtiU  the  right  to  bring 
Uk  same  action  agais  in  its  legal  form.* 

"  LMH  Jamon  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
#>i(les,  inieoded  to  injnre  the  character  of  per- 
ms. A  law  of  tlw  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
ttTeit  puoisbmeDts  on  those  who  composed  defam- 
ttorr  vrith^  aninst  any  person.*  During  the 
huer  part  of  ibe  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  sospmded,  for  Tacitus*  says  th^  previcHis  to 
tbetjoe  et' Angostus,  miels  had  never  been  le^y 
ponuheil,*  and  that  Angnstus,  provoked  by  the  an- 
6sit;  which  Cassiua  Severus  brought  Into 
dinette  the  most  fllnatrioas  persons  of  the  age, 
ndsioed,  by  a  lex  m^jestatis,  that  the  aothora  of 
^  &inosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
muion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
<Me  of  sevCTal  such  works,  iiad  a  search  made  at 

(TWqphwrt,,  H.  P.,  ix.,  H.— Diowor.,  iii.,  TO.— Vir^, 
fi**!..  ii,  IIL— IdaiM,  Apprad.,  t,)— a.  Cnwcqiltntt.jja. 
r, 4^DiaM«-i- SI.~A*u«M RmmicIim,  toL  ix.,  p.  177. 
-im^,  Pink,  70S,  with  wthtd.—Aduu,  kfftnA.,  %.  t.)— 4. 
gw^JaL,  5ft.>— i.  (Cod.  «,  tits,  8.— Dif.48,  Ut.6, 

» ;  IT,  lit  «,  i.  74.>-8.  (Dig,  48,  Ut.  »,  «.)-«.  (Jut^  tJ., 
M,  fa.-TML,  Aaiu  iii.,  44^Plin.,  Epiat.,  vii.,  97.— Cou- 
yn  BhMM,  Da  Poim,  t.,  e.  IKT,  Aw.}— 7.  (Cio,  Da  R«p«b., 


Rone  by  the  «dilea,  a&d  in  other  places  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  bom- 
tA',  some  of  theanthora  were  subjoined  to  punish- 
ment.^ A  law  qnoted  by  Ulpiw*  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libobs  ftmosus  shoold  be  intestsbilis ; 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
Uiat  capitaj  punishmoit  was  not  only  inflieted  upon 
the  antfaor,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whroe  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosns  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  deartr^  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.* 

a.  IMdbu  nuMorisfit,  a  pocket  or  manunandiua 
book.*  The  libdlns,  from  wbnh  CieerD*  comnMi- 
nicates  a  memorandum  of  Bnitoa,  8K>earB  to  have 
been  a  Imok  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  qipUed  to  a  Tarie< 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  oases,  probably,  em- 
sisted  of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioniDff  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  bis  lifi^'  and  lo  any  sburt  Irttoia 
OF  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  <nr  private  indi* 
vidusds.' 

b.  To  the  bills  called  lihelli  gladi/Uprii  or  munera- 
rii,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitiMis 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vii.  Gudutoxbs, 
p.  476.) 

e.  To  petitioDs  to  the  empeiors.*  The  emparora 
bad  tbefr  especial  t^cers  or  secretaries  who  au 

tended  to  all  petitions  {lOellu  pra/eettu*),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  eot- 
peror."  Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant"" 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  HMlu*  a^pell^ornu, 
which  a  person  who  did*  not  acqoiesoe  in  a  judicial 
sentence  bod  to  send  in  aAw  tlie  lapse  of  two  or 
three  d^" 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  freqaeoted 
psris  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded." Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  SQch  a  debtor,  and  bis  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  polled  down  web  bills.** 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  bad  found  things  wbfeb  bad  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  ue  owner  to  el^a 
his  property.**  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  (tlpeTpa),  and  receivM  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  Uie  pub- 
lic by  a  libellus  what  be  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  dia 
peiBMi  who  found  hu  property  and  brooght  it  back 
to  hioL'* 

LIBER  (0i6Jdov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Gredcs 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  (lihcr,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyros. 
This  plant  was  called  tqr  the  Egyptfaua  Byblos  (fii- 
6X<k),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  fbr  a 
book  ifii6Mov).  It  formed  an  article  of  oommeroe 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,*^  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sbnh  century  of  the  Christian 
«ra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolistied  by 
llieodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo* 
nis  wrote  a  letter,**  in  whicdi  he  congratolates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  nn&voniaUe  to 
the  progress  of  teaming  and  of  commerce.  Hie 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 

1.  (Diaa  Cwm.,  W.,  S7.)— 2.  <Diff.  «7,  tit.  10,  •.  6.)— «.  (Cod. 
tit.  ».)— 4.  (Sttrt.,  JvL,  ae.)— S.  (•4  Att-  ti.,  I,  t  5.)-«. 
(SiMt.,  JttL,  8I.-W.,  CUif.,  15.)-7.  (Sort.,  JaL,  ».~U-,  Oo- 
t»T,  84^ic.  ad  Fwii.,  li.,  ll.y-6.  (Sntt.,  Oetmw.,  63.— Mart., 
YiU.,  «1,  3  i  83, 1.)— 0.  (Dif.W,  til.  6.)— W.  (SMt,  DiMait^  14.) 
—II.  {Tid.  Ornur,  iMoript.,  p.  Dorn.,  I.)— II  (Diff.  <*i  «■  '-l 
—13.  (Cic,  Pro  Qoinct.,  B,  Ifl,  IB.— lUin,  R8m.i»n>mte.,  p. 
4W.>— 14.  (Sanac,  Da  BaMf.,  it.,  IL>-I5.  (PUnt.,  RuL,  r., 
1,7.  aw^-Dix.  47,  tit.  t,  a.  44.)— 1*.  (Ptapert.,  iii., «,  U,  Ac^ 
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thin  coats  or  peHicltw  wiiich  ranroand  the  ^ni  in 
tiie  following  manner  acoording  to  Pliny.*  The  dif- 
ferent pieces  were  joined  together  bj  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  aa  it  has  a  Icind  of  gfuttnoua  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  {leheia  or  pkilyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  orer  it ;  and  being 
tbna  preoared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dned  in  the  san.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
herer  mora  than  twen^  In  a  acapus  or  nD.  The 
papyri  fband  in  Egyptian  tomhs  diflto  very  much  hi 
length,  hot  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probaUy  detennined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other, "nie  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
«Mp  between  them.*  The  ibim  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  pB|^  rollB  will  be  anderstood  from  the 
fiiHowhig  woodent,  taken  from  paintings  finmd  at 
Pompeii.* 


Hie  paper  (cAorta)  m^de  from  the  papyrus  was 
of  different  qualities.  The  best  whs  caUed  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Liria,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieiuica,  be- 
eatise  it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  miheeqnently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  EmpiBror  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  AmMtktatriea,  Saitica,  Leneoliea,  from  the 
idaoes  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
niana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufiuitory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merohants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.* 

Next  to  the  papsrms,  parchment  (inembrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  f  I.,  king  of 
PergamuB,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  ftcdony  Epipha- 
nea.*  It  w  probable,  however,  that  Enmenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufactnre 
of  pnctunent,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  bad  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {di^ipat)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
alao  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  bot  bodu 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariaUy  written  either 
i^ion  pai^os  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
aa  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  aummi  ^ena  jam  nargitu  libri 
Seriftiu  et  in  tergo  tucdttm  faiiiua  OresitM." 
Soch  works  were  called  OpittograpfU,*  and  are  also 
■aid  to  be  written  in  avtria.  charta.* 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
eednis"  {crocea  numbrana,  teieUa").  We  learn  from 
OvM  that  the  cedms  prodoccd  a  yellow  coloor." 

1.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  tS.)-a.  (BfTptiu  An^vitiM,  ii.,  ch.  ?, 
Load.,  ISM.)  — i  iGoll,  Pmnpoii,  p.  187.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.. 
wii.,  as,  34.)-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  liii,  W.>-8.  {».,  fl8.>— 7.  (i-.  5.) 
~«.  (Plin.,  iii.  S )— ».  (Hut.,  Tiii,  M.}— 10.  {Lwiwn, 

til,  IO.>-ia.  (Ovid,  TiiM.,  oL,  1,  U.)  ^ 


As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it     &e-  j 
qnently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wa^  oat  wiitingoT  < 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  or 
parchment  agahi,  whksh  was  then  e^M  Pofi^  j 
tiMtiu  (mxAi/^^nr).  This  pncUce  is  meoiioiKd 
by  Cicero,'  who  praises  bis  friend  TrAalia  ftr 
having  been  so,  economical  as  to  write  upon  i  pa- 
limpsest, bnt  wonders  what  those  writiop  ctnll 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  leu  impniaicc 
than  a  letter.* 

Tbe  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  togethtrn 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  woifc  «» Ss- 
ished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  nBtd 
a  wlumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  eipreasiootHl- 
vert  litrum.*  When  an  author  divided  a  woA  iiiu 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  odI;  ok  buc^ 
in  a  vdume  or  roll,  so  that  there  wore  goKtalijtlie 
same  number  of  voldfaies  as  of  books.  Tbos  (Ml* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "mJit* 
ler  quinjue  vtdumhui  /orma.***  When  t  boot  vu 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  nhuBCs; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  workin  tiiTeebo(*s,''iiJtt 
vobimina  propter  amplitudinem  dmii." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  HercalaaentB,  Ifae 
atitik  on  which  the  papyma  Is  nriled  does  out  po- 
ject  flrom  the  papynw,  hot  is  ooneeaM  bj  i. 
Usaally,  however,  there  were  balla  or  bosso,  cm- 
mented  or  painted,  called  umbUid  or  connu,  vlaA 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  atid,  and  projond 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  dierollverean. 
fully  cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and 
black ;  they  were  called  the  getninm  frmUt.* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  h  was  fieqanllj 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  ataiaed  widi  i 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  cf  the  htua. 
Martial*  calls  such  a  covering  a  ptrptra 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greet 
tittyba  [triTT66(u\*),  which  Hesycliias  eiptiio6 
iepftarivtu  OTokai. 

The  title  of  the  book  ((tMhw,  ts^)  was  vnltea 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parebment  wiili  i 
light  red  colour  {eoeam  or  miwiim).  WmkehiBBn 
suniosed  Uiat  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sib- 

Snded  to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintiDis 
ercnlaneum  (see  woodcut),  bat  it  was  moA  ^ 
ably  stuck  on  the  papynis  itself."  We  temi  fi« 
Seneca'*  arid  Martial'*  Oiat  the  portrutsof  iben- 
thors  were  often  placed  on  the  fint  page  <f  At 
work."  Compare  the  nrticlesATBAnsnSiBiiu- 
oroLi,  BiBLioTHKcA,  Calamui,  CiMt,  Smct 
LIBERA'LIA.   {Yid.  Diohtbia,  p.  886.) 
LIBERA'US  CAUSA.   ( K«f.  Asssiwi  ) 
LI'BERI.    {Vid.  Ivxiwim,  Libmtoi.) 
LIBERCRUM  JUS.   (ViJ.  JouiarPimPtf- 
rMk  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LreERTIHUS.  Tneami^ 
were  either  ingenui  {vid.  lnonm)  or  libertna 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  r«le^ 
from  legal  servitude  (^t  exjutia  jemfuieflParW' 
«i  tunt").  A  manumitted  slave  was  l]bertn(lbaiii 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  wiA  re^ 
enee  to  the  class  to.  vrtilch  be  hdonged  after  mini 
misrioUtliewaslibertinns.  According  to  SaE!'<i>iuai 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertns  in  the  linK  d 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  Cm 
after  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word? 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  mammu^ 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamMtom:  i 


I.  (Id  Fam..  T<i..  J8.}~%.  (Ctmmn  CtfdL. 
tiia,ziT.,7.>-3.  (Cie.  ad  Att.,iz..l&>-4.  (TtM.,L.li  It^^; 
(Compare  Cic  Taw.,  iii.,  Id.,  ad  Fas.,  iriU  U-M-  <9 
iii.,  5.>— 7.  (Martial,  iii.,  S.— Id.,  ▼., «,  15.-TibaU,iu..  1.  It 
Orid.  Trirt.,  i.,  I,  8.>-8.  (Ortd,  i.c)-«.  (i,«.HV^ 
>d  Att.,  IT.,  «.)— 11.  (Cooipu*  Tiball,  1.  cM*-  H^JS 
An-  Q.)—U.  <xit.,  181)— 14.  (Btdm,  Gdin,  L,  ^ 
-7s.  (OaiMil,  II.)— U.  (ClHd..c  MJ  I 
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ft;  nfflnmp'"^  slave  was  above  thirty  yean  of 
^  if  he  was  the  qairitarian  property  of  his  mas- 
ur,  if  be  wu  maoQinitted  in  proper  form  (Ugit- 
aw,  jiitts  It  kgiiiiiiM  mammmunoiu),  he  becune  a 
mk  RtauDDs :  if  any  of  these  eoDdiUona  were 
vtotiift  be  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
tolraae^iBiis.  (Ftd.  Mavumissio.)  Thus  there 
vm,  18  Clpian  ofaeerres,  three  kinds  of  liberti : 
cms  Rooui,  Laiini  Juniani,  and  dediticii. 

Tbe  iUlQB  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
iienibiR  bea  already  deaoribed.  (Fi'd.  CivrrAa. 

DURKU.) 

Ohghian;,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
lot  lo  bectme  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves ;  but 
ibe  pnelor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
BuintaiDed  tbeir  freedom,  though  be  could  not  make 
ibem  dm  RomanL  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
mtm  iOtaM,  whieb  was  expressed  ^  the  phrase 
LuiuJiniaDi:  they  were  called  Latini,  says  GaiuB,* 
itam  Ihey  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Luioi  coloDiarii,  and  Juniani,  because  tbe  Junia 
lex  gare  tbem  freedcon,  whereas  before  tbey  were 
bj  ttrict  law  (ex  jure  QuiritiMm)  slaves.  Gaius* 
>q>  tlul  ^  lex  Juaia  declared  sach  manumitted 
penoos  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  bad  been  Roman 
edisHs  by  biiUi  (eiva  Soaumi  ingejaa^  who  had 
px  Dot  fiaa  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  eolODy,  and 
ibm^  had  become  Latini  cobniarii :  this  passage, 
sbicb  is  Bot  ttee  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 

A  Uiiim  could  attain  the  ctvitas  in  several 
njt*  (7il  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  potestas 
vaa  1  jia  pecoliar  to  Rnnan  citizens,  it  followed 
thiiii^iBiiad  not  the  patria  potestaa  over  his 
fhiUnu.  u;  however,  be  bad  married  either  a 
uiiu  aod  had  begi^ten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
ci>iii3e,beaLatinas,or  bad  married  a  Roman  civie, 
■ad  had  becotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
Ubam  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanns  civis,  he 
^«bl,brcoiD|4yiiigwiththeprovisioaa  of  tbe  lex 
Bii  Sntia,  in  the  f<Hniier  ease  obtain  the  dvltas 
w  tmael^  luB  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases  I 
i^>in  the  pairia  potestas  over  his  cbUd  just  as  if 
wehildhad  been  bora  hi  jastae  noptiae.* 
la  eoosidering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
■  neetsatij  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
nei  Roaani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
bad  atffi  eertam  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
|be  utni  Wen  under  sonie  special  incapacities ; 
V  ibe  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 

gave  them  tbe  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
<  tabog  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 

in  a  wiU.  Tbey  could  not,  therefore,  take 
*ber  as  heredes  or  l^atarii,  bat  they  could  take 
f  *a]r  of  fideieommissom.*  Tbe  bods  of  libwtini 
*K  iogeani,  bot  they  oould  not  have  gratile  rights ; 
*<  Ibe  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 

with  their  servile  origin.*  I 
TV  law  which  concerns  the  prmrty  {bona)  of 
wnini  mj  be  appropriatdy  cMuj^ered  under  Pa- 
U!ici:  see  also  Imokhdi. 

UBERTUS  (GREEK)  CHi^eJ^^epoc),  a  fieed- 
It  was  not  unfreqnent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
'  nsion  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  bhn  to 
■"base  it.  The  state  into  whiidi  a  dave  tiins  en- 
»d  wag  called  (iire;i£vdepta,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
a imnv*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
"ws  who  are  termed  ol  x^pk  oUoOyret*  were 
jniie  rreedmen,«s  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
■eiber  they  were  persons  yet  io  slavery,  but  living 
fntei  finAn  their  master's  household  ;  but  in 
*Wl>ciies"the  expression  x*-^       is  evident- 

ta-B;  iiL,»B.)— 1.  (la.,  38.)— 1.  (Zeittchrift,  uc.,  p.  WO^) 
* 'C»iB»,  i., »,  *«.— Ulp.,  P»g.,  tit.  l.)-5.  (Oaint,  i.,  80, 
>-«-(C«w,  i,  «,)_7.  tSar-  Sram.,  i„  C,M.)-8.  (De- 


ly  used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  ananct- 
)»ted."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  of  a  /leromoc  {rid.  Mstoico«),  and,  as 
such,  be  had  not  only  to  pay  the  /tmiKiav,  bat  a 
triobolon  in  addition  to  tt.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  to  pay  to 
tbe  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manamission  of  a  slave.^  Hie  connexion  of 
a  freedman  with  bis  ibrmer  master  was,  however, 
Dot  broken  off"  entirely  on  bis  manumiasion,  fbr  be 
had  thrmigbout  his  life  to  regard  bim  as  his  patron 
(vpoorar^S),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  constated  beyond  the  obliga- 
tion of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  bim  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
aAirs,  is  uncertain,  though  tbey  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.'  Whether  tbe  rela* 
tion  existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Issus.*  The  neglect  of  any  of  tbe  duties  which  a 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  ivwnaoiov  dUn.  {Vid.  AHOSTA- 
SIOT  AlKH.) 

Tbe  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some- 
times to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  but 
Muller*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  pawing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
tiie  end  obtain  the  fiill^  fVancbise ;  this  opmion, 
however,  is  more  tlian  doubtful.  SjArtan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  m  the  armies  and  in  the  fleet, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,*  designated  by  the 
names  of  &^tcu,  idiamroif  IpuKr^pec,  dtmyeutvaH- 
nu,  and  veoAm66ett, 

LIBITINA^I.   (Vid.  FoNus,  p.  469.) 

LIBRA,  Urn.  LIBELLA  (trrad^of),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  (_vid.  Jdoum),  whence  any-, 
thing  which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  iiro  fv/dv  ovo- 
STi^jpiai,  literally,  "  to  be  thrown  under  the  beam.*" 
S.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  ril^ra*  and 
jrJtaanyyt,'  and  .In  Latin  laveet?*  (Vid.  Lanz.) 
Hence  the  verb  roXovreikj  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  aroBfidu  and  to  the  Latin  libro,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air.>^  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  O^gvla, 
itSlta),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woo^t.) 
Specimens  <^  bnmxe  balances  may  be  seen  in  dte 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quilies,  and  also  of  the  steelyard  (mi.  Stateea), 
which  was  used  for  tbe  same  purpose  as  the  hbra. 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catsna  shows  some  of 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  mtroduced  emblematically  in  a  great  varies 
of  ways.  Cicero"  mentions  tbe  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 

1.  {BOckh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Athem,  ii.,  ^  «.)~a.  (Meyar 
and  SchOm.,  Att.  Prae.,  p.  473,  Ac.— Petit.,  Lfl^-  Att.,  it., «,  p. 
Ml.— Ompare  Pltfo,  De  Leg.,  xi.,  p.  919.)-S.  (De  Niratr. 
bcred.,  c.  9.— Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  IS.— Compan  Bauen,  De 
jM.lwned.  Ath.,  p.  SI.)  — 4.  (Or»t.,  p.  448,  B.)  — 5. 

[Dor.,iii.,>,  tS.)— 4.  («p.  Atheo.,  p.  37l.>-7.  (iliw, T. 
H.,x.,«.>— 8.  (Horn.,  U.,  riii.,  Id.  ib.,  xii.,  4»S.— Id.  ib, 
XTi.,  B».— m.  ib.,  lii.,  «S.— Id.  ib.,  SOB.— Arieiopk., 
R«B..  90».)— «.  (Aroioph.,  Baa.,  14Sa.)— 10.  (Vi™.,  .fin,  xii, 

!■>«.,  •^waclur,  ad  te>-U.  (TiM.,  v.,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In-SgTptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  e:UiibitioK  the  mode  of 
Qompariiig  together  the  amotuitof  a  deceased  man's 
mam  and  of  hia  defects.  The  annexed  woodcat 


ii  taken  from  •  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apullo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
o(  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.'  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperii  coins  ■,  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
Us  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
ber  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  comocopia  in 
her  1^,  the  words  jcqtitas  avotsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
boanty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  xodiae  at 
the  equinox,  because  it  is  toe  period  of  the  year  at 
which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.* 

Tlie  mason's  or  carpenter's  lerel  was  called  libra 
or  libdla  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.' 
Hence  Uie  Terb  liht>  meant  to  levd  as  well  as 
to  weifh.  The  woodcnt  to  the  article  Ciiciitus, 
'which  IS  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  Ubdla  fabrilit 
baring  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  hne  and 
idummet  (ptrpen^ndum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  difl%T  so  much  in  weight  that 
DO  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  tlunn. 
Hie  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
88  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.*  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well'known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  eareless- 
nesa  was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  librt,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modem  writers.  The 
As  win  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  eariy 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly,  (rid.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  wei^t  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarins  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
■tea  <rf'  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
{rid.  DiHABios.)  The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 

1.  (Winc^almaDii,  Mon.  Inod.,  113.— Millin,  Faint,  de  Vmm 

r.i.i.,pJ.  IS,  p.  ».)—«.  (Vin.,  Oeorg..  i..  SOe.— Plia.,  H. 
.  zriii.,  SS.— ScW.  ill  Ant,  WJ— X.  (V«n>,  Da  R*  RnaL, 
fc.  e.— ColuaielK  tiL,  IS.— PUo.  B.  N.,  zzzvi.,  SL)-4.  (An- 
«Mtt  Waigbu,  *e.,  ix.,  4  SO-O*  (Ihlnliv.  Datanuk.,  p.  170.) 


tion,  would  contain  fiOW  grains.  Kjpasi,  the  am 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  wei^i  u 
axcntpK/umanditsmaltiples.  {7U.Kztxm.)  Not 
the  BCrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  fout' 
(vwt.  Dncia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrapdn  mt 
has  been  fixuid  by  Letronne  to  be  ab«tt  17}  gnini 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  S88xl7i=6M0paiiH, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  acoxdii^ 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  tbeibaie 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains;  and  we  da  M 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  nsolu 
hang  together,  there  is  great  donbt  of  Uieir  troth; 
for,  besides  tin  uncertainty  which  alwaji  mob 
the  process  of  calculating  a  laiger  qoamit;  fitai 
smaller,  on  acoonnt  irf*  the  multiplication  of  a  tma! 
error,  we  have  every  reason  to  beUere  that  dte  a- 
isting  coins  do  not  come  np  to  their  nomual  vRgtii, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Romin  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight*  (compare  Ai,  Anci, 
DiMtiuB),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  an;  eitvit 
cdins  belonged  to  the  very  earliett  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  Uiey  may  not  hare  1m 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimen)  of 
the  denarins  extant  which  weigh  mon  lh» 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefbie  pithi- 
hie  that  the  weight  of  6040  grains,  obtaineil  fm 
this  source,  ia  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  detenninhig  the  ponnd  ii  fm 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  wei^ts  and  dm- 
ores.   The  chief  measures  which  aid  as  in  tin  » 
qniry  are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  nc- 
gius.   The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Roona 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  ns  ft 
pounds.   Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  hidependently,  it  wUI  give  w  ibe  ; 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  fhnn  Wfaich  «e  m  I 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  M  n 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congtos  of  Ye- 
pasian,  which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  m 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  52037ffl 
grahis  troy  of  distilled  water.    (VU.  Coicciti) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  8903-769  gnintui?, 
or  very  nearly  5204  grain8=lll  ounces  and  6tti 
grains.    By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  AuwA' 
found  the  congius  to  contain  6U63-2  grains  uw.  j 
This  would  make  the  pound  6146-3S  graira  IR?> 
which  is  only  87-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  a  am 
to  be  relied  on  Uian  Auzoot's,  as  being  nwrf  re- 
cent  The  di^rence  may  be  partly  owing  lo  u- 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  wbch 
calculation.   Tite  interior  snrface  of  the  fORg^'" 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causs. 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased,  ^'nnn  3^  , 
serts  this  as  a  fact.*    Again,  the  oatutt  of  lb*  '■ 
fluid  employed  in  the  expOTiment,  its  tempentaif- 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  wocM  tS  intonKS 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  somces  in^ 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  makiag  of  m 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  eoniniis- 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  smaD,  and  tbeitfon 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6S04  grains  WJ,  u  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  aomt  ap-j 
mt>xiniation  to  the  weight  of  the  Roqmb  po<ini| 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  fm 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  giie 
too  small  a  Wei^t,  the  exoeaa  may  be  viewed  nib- 
er  aS  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.   Foi  A 
gives  as  the  weight  of  Uie  denarins  ff  M  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  jj 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scrapie  wooU  be  ^ 
grains,  wiuch  onlv  eueeds  Ute  nrmge  of  ezt» 
speclmenabyrtwntlalfagrnin.*  Wnnn.wl'ofe 

1.  (nin.,H.N-zszuI-lS.«.>-l.  (D*  PQoi,*c,P- 
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fok  soktT  OS  tbe  coins,  nukes  it  &063-S86  graiiu 
inf,'  ud  Boekh  vrifes  at  nearly  the  same  lesuh.* 

The  naeid  difiiloa,  which  hae  been  notiead  in 
iftimi  <rtbe  «oui  As,  wu  atao  apalM  to  the 
«^  11m  fiflnri^  taUe  shows  the  dMriooi 

(be  poDBd,  with  tiMir  TSlne  Id  oyncfls  and  graina, 

VtOm.  Ik. 

AitflAn  18   111  60-45 

Oemi  11    10}  9464 

DataMorDeiNBois  .  .  10    H    8S-  60 

OodnH  0     8|     43-  B7 

BaorBe«B    ....     8     7|  78-75 

S^tooi  7     «i     80  88 

SemitorSemissis  ...     0     6|     84  96 

QgiBconx  6     4i  89-06 

^KM  4     8}     93-  14 

QoidiuBorTenuieins   .    8    81     97*  81 

SoUM  S     1}   101-  S9 

SsMuidi  or  SeaenBX         11   U  10a-6M 

I'Kia   1     0}   106  -  36 

or488-«66 

TV  diraioM  of  the  ounce  are  giTea  tmder  Uk- 
■u.  Wheretfaewordpattdff,  oriteabbreriatioQBP. 
V  MID.,  occur  witl;  a  aintiAe  nmnber,  the  weight 
■dmtood  is  the  fiira. 

Thenme  Mn  was  also  giren  to  a  measure  of 
hn,  dWidBd  into  twdvo  equal  parts  (uncia)  by 
EMumked  os  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oiL* 

LiBSA'Rn,  the  name  of  slareB  who  were  em- 
llajti  by  tb^  mastera  in  writing  or  copying  in 
uj  nj.  They  most  be  dtsiiDguished  from  the 
ttrte  pablici,  who  w«e  freemen  (n^  Sobua), 
«d  atofim  tbe  booksdleiB  (vid.  Bisuopola),  to 
Ml  of  whom  this  name  .was  also  ai^Ued.  Ttie 
ihrea  lo  whom  tbe  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
ke  difided  into  tbree  classes  : 

I.  Zithwii  who  were  erajdoyed  In  copying  books, 
ailed  terifbtra  iiirum  by  Horace.*  lliese  librarii 
*m  abocaHed  in  later  times  amimarU.*  IsiodtHS* 
!■!>  tint  the  librarii  oofHed  both  old  and  new  boirits, 
^  lbs  uliqnsrii  copied  only  old  bodn.  Beo- 
hr.'toirera',  ibialcs  that,  when  the  carsive  cbsrao- 
ttr  ame  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
y»  itfliei  to  tbe  copyials  who  transcribed  books 
ii  ibe  old  DDcial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
«3S  abo  firen  to  those  who  bound  books,*  and  to 
ihntvbo  the  care  <a  libraries. 
t  LUnrii  a  tiadiit  were  alaTes  who  were  em- 
F^cd  bj  ifaeir  maaters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tncu  Inioi  books,  &c*  To  this  class  the  iwtarii, 
or  ibm-band  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
imi  nfiOj  whatever  their  Bosaten  dictated  to 
tfcem" 

i-  lArm  ab  efuteiiM-,  whose  principal  duty  was 
bsiiieletters  from  theirmastera'  dictation."  To 
dass  beOosged  the  davea  called  od  flunttm,  a 
or  mammut,  '{YU.  AHAHvtiwB.) 
UBRATOR  is,  iu  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
Ks  tbiogs  tiy  a  Lura  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
ap(4ied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 
l-Iiinttw  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
MpamUe  in  the  oonstiuctioo  of  aqiueducts,  sew- 
^  and  otbw  stmetoies  fbr  the  purpose  of  convey- 

Jafloid  froD  me  pjLioe  to  another.  He  ezamin- 
.  ^  a  hydrostatic  balance  (liira  Mqwuia)  the  rela- 
"*  beifto  <^  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
Me  tin  ooenpatjoB  their  boaineas,  and  were  en- 

,  MDt  PoBi,  4c,  p.  W.)-a.  (Hetnlof .  Untortuch.,  «  9.)- 
•  (SMt,  JvL,  c.  n^-Oalan,  De  Comp.  Med.  Geo.,  i.,  IT ;  ri., 
f  Hor.,  Su.,  n.,  ii..  WMtl.}— 4.  (Ep.  ad  PU.,  3M.)— 9.  [Cod. 
J  W.  li,  1. 10,-Cod.  Tbecd,,  4,  tit.  8.  ».  Imd.,  Orif ., 
t)-4.  (1.  c)— 7.  (G^liu,  i.,  p.  164.)— 8.  (Cie.  ad  Au.,  ir.,  4.) 
A  lOreUi,lBta.,710.  — SiMt.,  CUod.,  SR.  — Oo.  ad  Fw., 
■1,11.) -.10.  (liU,  Bp.  Hi..  «.  — Martid,  zir.,  MS.)  — U. 


gaged  under  the  cnratores  aqoaium,  though  arehiteota 
were  also  expected  to  be  aUe  to  act  as  libratores.^ 

S.  labntont  in  the  armies  wer^probably  soldieis 
who  attaeked  tbe  eneiiQr  by  hurting  with  their  own 
handa  (/tfawido)  lanees  or  apesrs  against  them.* 
Upeins*  tbinfca  that  the  librMores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  atones  sgalnat  tbe  enemy  by  means 
of  macbines,  tormgioa*  But  this  supposition  can 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du- 
ring tbe  time  of  the  Bepublic,  libratfNres  are  not  men- 
tinied  in  the  Rnnan  armies. 

LI'BRIPENS.   {Yid.  MAiraiFATio.) 

UBURNA,  UBU'RNICA  (Aifupv^,  AfAviym^ 
commonly  a  biienie  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap- 
pears from  Lucian,*  but  not  nnfrequently  of  lai^er 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Flonis.  iv., 
3,  with  SnetoDios,  Octev.,  17,  frtun  which  ^iaasages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Aoguatos  at  Acbum  ood- 
aiated  of  Tsasds  Arom  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  LibnmicH).  Horace*  aUodes  to  the  immense 
stxe  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
LibnnucK.  From  the  description  of  them  byVarro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Oellius,*  they  appear%>  bsTO  bera 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  ll^t  Indiaa 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Libnmi 
stitched  the  pbnks  of  their  boats  tf^ther  probab^ 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  atil^ 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny*  infbims  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  Tesseb  were  constructed 
waa  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  aa  could  be  ob- 
tained. Tbe  piratical  babits  the  lUyrian  nation, 
from  whose  stUps  the  Romans  affixed  thb  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,*  who  also  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
mon^ biremes.  Frrau  its  resemblaoce  in  shape  to 
these  Teeseh},  the  Libumum  or  litter  derivea  Us 
name.  Its  conrenieoce  is  well  described  by  Jure- 
nal,"  though  some  commentators  think  ttot  this 
passage  refers  to  Libnmian  slarea  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  tbe  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  waa  jM^bably  of  also  great  weight  (Bodih 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  neariy  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  o^r  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water,  lie  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburoica  were 
the  same." 

The  term  Libuma  became  incorporated  into  tbe 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  Liburoi  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  sfaown  their  effiijiency,  this  class  of  vesseb 
became  generally  adopted  tbe  Runans.**  In  % 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro* 
duced  into  our  hinguage  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  Alter  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  tocsl 
and  particular  force,  and  became  apjdied  to  other 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.   (VtJ.  Pas.) 

•LICHEN  (AeixTv),  the  Lichen.  "  The  Licken 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscoridea.  The  former  is 
the  Mardamtia  eomc*,  L.  Tbe  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined.  Sprengel  inclines  to  Uie  Pdi^en 

1.  (PIfB.,  Emrt.,  X.,  SO.— FMtia..  Da  Aqnd.,  1«9.— Co^fw* 
VitniT.,Tiii.,».  — Cod.  10,  tit  6S,  a.  1.)—*  (Tadt..  A  on.,  11, 
M.  —  Id.  ib.,  «iM.,  BB.— In  boih  thaae  fuaafW  mwm  HSS.  b»» 
"  libritoro«.'*>-S.  (ad  Tadi.,  Ann.,  1.  c.>— 4.  (Compaw  hia  PoJJ- 
onM.,  ir_  8.)-a.  (Vol.  p.  »a*,  art.  Bip.)-S.  (Epod.,  i.,  I.)— 
7.  (xYii.,  >.)-8.  (H.  N.,  %n.,  lT.h-»-  (U"  Bell.  Ul^rr.,  S.)-l« 
(lil.,m>-ll.  (H.  N.,  1.,  n.h-VL  (PllB.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  6.>-lfc 
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tnin^  tAre  A^uMetm^  Hatha.  The  Jatxfvtc  Imniw, 
tecribed  in  tbe  M.M.  of  the  ancients,  wen  the 
well-known  caUnities  vbidi  form  at  the  kneea  of 
hones,  called  tpanru  m  Eo^iih,  and  Pepurnn  in 
Francli.  Tbe  term  Xeix^  was  also  qqilied  to  a 
outaneoufl  diaeaae  allied  to  leprosy." 

LICI'NIiG  ROGATiaNES.  (FU.  RosATiona 
LieiifUB) 

LICTOR,  a  paMio  olBoer.  who  attended  on  the 
diief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which  waiu 
ed  on  tbe  diflereot  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fascbb. 

The  ofRce  erf"  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  deriTed 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.*  The  etymdogy 
of  tbe  name  ia  doubtful ;  Gellias*  connects  it  with 
the  Terb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  crimiaala  before  they  were  pan- 
fabed.  The  liotors  went  belbre  the  ma^ntea  ftne 
hj  one  in  a  line ;  he  who  went  laat  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximtu  lictor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands  ;*  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primut  Iktor*  which  expression  some  modem 
writers  have  trtwieously  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
Uetor  who  went  first 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  poofshment  on  those  who 
were  cundemoed,  especially  in  ^he  case  of  Roman 
ettizena  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
ly  the  camifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  Tbe  lictors  also  command- 
ed {animadvertenttU)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting flrom  horseback,  oncorering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  dec.* 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,^ 
hut  aftera'ani  appear  to  hare  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  tbe  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended* 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,'  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triumvirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  wbenevm:  she  went  out,**  and  tbe  honour  of 
one  or  two  tictors  was  osually  granted  to  the  wivea 
and  other  female  members  of  tbe  imperial  fhmily." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictorea  Co- 
riati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curie  to 
the  (iomitia  curiata ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came litUe  more  than  a  form,  their  auflVages  were 
represented  by  tlie  thirty  lictors.*' 

LIGO  (A'xeUa  or  /loxeXAa)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongB, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
tiie  fields  from  weeds."  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.'* 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fooTth  of  the  Ctathus,  and  therefore 
flqoal  to  '0806  of  a  pint  English." 

*LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
14e  uncertainty  prevaito.  It  is  commonly,  bowev- 
er.  regarded  as  the  Privet.    Virgil  mentions  it  in 


l.<LiT.,i.,8.)— 4.  {lii.,  ».)—».  (Lit.,  ixi».,  M.-S«1I.,  Jbi., 
IS.— Cie.  in  Verr.,1,  Act.  v.,  M.— Da  IMt.,  i.,  98.— Orelli,  Id- 
■er.,  3318.)— i.  (Cic.  ad  Qnint.  Fratr.,  i.,  I,t7.)  — 9.  (LiT..ij., 
ft_Id.,  liii.,  7.)— 4.  (Lit.,  xiit,,  44.— Sen.,  Ep.,  M.)— 7.  (Lit., 
fi.,S5.)— 8.  (Caii>pu«TDCit.,Ann.,itii.,ZT.)— 9.  (Plut..QuMt. 
Ran.,  81.)— 10.  (DioaCMt.,  iItu-,  19.)  —  II.  (Tacit..  Au.,  i., 
14.— Id.  ib.,  liii.,  8.)-13.  (Cell.,  ST.— Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  IS.— 
Onlli,  Imer.,  3176,  3983,3340.)— 13.  (Orid,  Ei  Pont.,  i.,  6,  99. 
— *f»It..  It.,  «4.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  58B.— Colnm.,      89.)  — 14. 
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one  of  bis  EelogoeB,  hot  all  that  can  be  gubered 
from  what  he  saya  of  it  is,  that  the  flovm  m 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Ptiny,"  obemes  Hainii, 
"  says  it  ia  a  tree,  for  in  the  34th  chapter  of  ibe  I2ik 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  (rf  tbe  mrw  of  Egni< 
he  uses  the  following  words :  '  Qnnam  baoc  eae 
dicunt  arbortm  qus  in  Italia  Lignstnim  vocatnr.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  cha[Mr(tftiieS4(k 
book,  '  Lisustrum  eadem  arbor  eat  que  in  Qritiie 
cyproa.'  If  the  tiguatrtun  of  Pliny  was  thit  vbtk 
is  now  commonly  Known  by  that  nanw,  by  n  oil- 
ed privet  or  primpritu,  and  by  the  Italians  jwilm, 
which  seems  a  cormption  o( ligitalTum,i3xahewii 
mistaken  in  afiinDing  it  to  be  the  same  vith  the 
cypTos  of  Egjrpt,  which  is  the  eUomu  or  ilcnM. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  oq  Diosctnde^ 
saya  that  Servina,  among  others,  took  tbe  lifn^FH  | 
to  be  that  sort  of  eonSmtbu  whicA  we  call  ^cii 
biniwetd.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  d 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  nae  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  bin. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servios  than  that 
the  hguttrum  is  a  very  white  bnt  contemptible  kv- 
er.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  thit  ttie  gitt 
bindweed  baa  a  very  fahr  dum  to  be  aceonntritht 
ligTutrum  of  Vir^  on  aeoonnt  its  Mine  bog 
derived  frcHn  '  binding*  (a  Uganda),  fnm  tbe  pre 
whitenesa  of  ita  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  ikt 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  mj  ^ 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  priKf  ia  wtlbe 
[riant  intended,  because  the  flowers  ire  not  far 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  aweet  to  be  rejected  wiA 
contempt.  Bnt  it  weighs  somethnig  od  ibe  other 
aide,  that  Pliny  has  called  tbe  ligwitnim  a  tma 
two  different  [daces.  In  conformity,  tberefon. 
the  moat  common  opinion,  I  have  trassdiled  Ok 
term  Hguttnim  by  '  privet hot  if  aoy  ooe  »mli 
change  it  for  *  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  grMtlf  coatod 
with  bim."> 

•HOUSnCUM  (Aiywmjtrft.).  "WooWBe 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  cm  DinacM- 
dea  and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  ^  weJrtwm 
plant,  the  LigtuticKm  Lnitticvm,  or  etmmoo  Iat- 
age;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  bj  AIM 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  la^  <>> 
clines  to  the  iMerpitium  Siler.  Apieiiu  W*" 
menda  it  frequently  as  a  condiment"* 

*LtL'IUM  (aptvor),  tbe  LUy.  or  LUnm  m>£^ 
L.  The  Persian  term  laUk,  which  ia  a  name  to 
all  tbe  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  tbe  mbp 
(of  which  last  tbe  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  !»»■ 
ed,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Nortbai 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "lib/."  "Ulit,''!^, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Laiio,  far  i» 
pim  and  kHum  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  ehup 
of  letters.  (Fid.  LiKi(rM  )  "We  need  hs»e  » 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  detennining  tw 
(»>mmon  npivmi  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  tbe  W- 
tum  nandiium,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  lowxr 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Spreogel  v  a 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Ldmm  marlipM 
or  L.  Ckalccdonicum."* 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  sted  Ari" 
purpose  of  policing  metal  or  stone,  and  >PP^"|'*J 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  theinstniinenBin* 
for  similar  purposes  in  modem  times.* 

LIUBUS  (irapv^n),  the  border  of  a  tiroic*  or  « 
scarf.'  This  ornament,  when  displayed  npoo  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  tbe  Cfcwa » 
Ihstita,'  bnt  much  less  expensive,  more  oomnu* 
and  more  simple.    It  was  generally  woveo  in  W 


1.  (Mwtyn  •dViig.,  EcloK.,  ii.,  l8.>-a.  (Dwacor,  iiu  S  ■- 
Adama,  Appwid.,a.  T.)— >.  (Pea,  Flore  da  Virnle.  p  '^""^ 
Adama,  Append.,  i.  t.  X«>i»».>-4.  (PUil,  H.  S.,      "  •  *■ 
— M.  ib.,  K..  39,  94— liib.,  ntiii.,  9, 4I.-PIaot., Mm«^ 
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ame  piece  with  tbe  entire  garment  of  which  it 
fHined  a  part,  and  it  bad  sometimes  the  appearaoce 
of  a  Bcaiiet  or  paride  band  upon  a  white  grdand ; 
m  oiber  instuices  it  resembled  foliaffe^*  (N*  Um  scndls 
ud  Dieaiidfvs  introduced  in  architeetnre.  A  Tory 
degant  effect  waa  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
iiiurwoTen  ia  doth  of  lyrian  puiple,*  and  called 
ivpi  m  iaia*  Donetiina  Poliorcetes  waa  arrayed 
B  this  manner  (^pwn>«raf>Of(ur  oAovprZot*).  Vir- 
fil'  Di«itioiia  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
vhich  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
iUostntioa  of  this  aoooiiDt,  examfdes  of  both  the 
angle  nd  the  double  meander  are  mtrodneed  at  the 
topoftbeaanendwoodeaL  Tbe  other  eij^ 


iiiUD 


mmw  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
priDci|a]  nrieties  of  this  omameitt,  wbit^  present 
tbenuelres  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
mcieRt  art  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
ibe  dress  is  seen  ia  the  woodcuts  at  pages  S7,  96, 
IW.M8.«25,314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
feotale  sei  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
Ober  BUiofis  it  was  admitted  into  the  dreas  of  men 
ikewiw. 

Ad  mamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
to  Borroirad  the  teaqdes  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  Ihntnis.*  Probably  tbe  Umbdarii  meoUoned 

Hutus'  were  persons  employed  in  malting  bauds 
of  Ibis  description. 

LIHEN.   (Ktd.  Jiiro*,  p.  624.) 

UMCS.   {Yid.  AaaiMXNaoBKB.) 

LtMITATIO.   (Ktd.  AaBiHiHBOBSs.) 

U'NEA.  im.  UNE'OLA,  a  lineii  thread  or  string 
(iraa  limn,  flax),  a  line.*  A  string  smeared  with 
jwille  {rvUiet,  idXrof)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
>T  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mi  opoQ  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  £c.* 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  aTaff/uK  icpifearepof,  mean- 
in;  "more  exact  Uian  rectitude  ilaietf."^*  Since  the 
UriDg  made  DO  marie  nnlesa  etdoured,  tbe  pursoit  of 
u  oliject  without  discrimination  and  distinctneas  of 
porpose  was  called  using  tbe  Unea  otto,  or  Mxn 
<^;<9."  Tbe  cap  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  caned  fuXTtiov." 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
jUifc  (jpa/tfi^),  however  produced,  was  called 
and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
^  Greek  [Uhm,  ypafifi^),  were  af^ed  to  a  matbe- 
■Ditica]  tine.**  Hence,  alao,  a  narrow  boondaiy 
any  Und  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  espedal- 


■.,'^115.,  Mm^  B48^-0*id,  Met., 1«T.)— ».  (Grid,  Mat., 
yi-l-a.  (Vtabu,  m.  f  ^Bmjick.  AB«I.,i.,«3.)--4.  (nutirch, 
*™m^ll,)-_8.(*n„T.,SSl.>-fl.(Stat.,  Theb.,  ri.,  307.— M., 
ffJl.  .1-,  ITB.-Cbuid.,  ba  Com.  HkU.  mod.,118.)-7.  (A«. 
W,  111., 45.)— 8.  (Viiro,  De  lU  Bnrt.,  i., Cd.,  Do  Re 
fm^  nil..  It.)— 0.  (Calo,  De  R*  Riut,  14.— Honi.,  □.,  x*., 
Oi,*.,  It5._lb,  iFii.,  341.  — Schd.  in  ll.oo.)  — 10. 
lEru*,  Clul.|— II.  (Gell,,  N.  A.,  Pmf.— Ptato,  Chw.,  p.  63, 

BriadoTff.)— It.  (Branck,  JmL,  i.,S91.)— U.  (Gdl.,  N.  A, 
I,  I.]-l<.  (EwUd^-Bnack,  AvtL,  il.,  199.) 


]y  the  bonndar7  of  homan  life,^  and  tbe  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  ecanfaatants  started 
or  at  which  th^  wtoppeA.' 

Lmea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  line  nsed  in 
sonnding  (nd.  CAUPiBATia) ;  that  empk>yed  in  ag- 
ricultore  and  gardening  ;*  and  a  measuring-line.* 

*LINOSPARTUM  (XivoimapT^,  according  to 
Stackhonse,  the  lA/geum  ipartum.  Sprengel  holds 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Stipa  terradanma* 

*LINOSP£KMUH  (Juvdawefiurv),  Linseed,  used 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  MaUrU  MtHea.' 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  tiie  /lovSfvTM  vXtHOj 
nsed,  according  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Tbe  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  tbe  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  form^  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
exc^Qt  exffluplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
linter.  Pliny*  tells  us  tiiat  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  thia  description  that  held  tUrty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus* 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any.  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid**  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  barlr, 
which  was  obviou^  worked  by  if  single  man. 
Caesar  separates  the  linter  from  .the  navts,"  and 
also  r^rasents  the  former  as  one  lemove,  in  early 
boat*b(iiIding,  from  tiie  latis  or  raft.*'  In  another 
passage^'  he  chuses  them  with  the  scaphn.  Tibnl- 
lus**  represents  them  to  hsve  been  of  light  draugh^ 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  Bt  ^ua  FWoM  regio  vaiet  ire  Molebat 
Extgmu  paita  per  vaaa  Hnter  ofua." 

Ausonius^*  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats."  Horace' 'describes  tbe  linter  asatowboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sonde  affixed  to  it  by  Prop^us,"  who  distinguishes 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  alow  ratis  or  tow- 
boat. 

"  Et  moio  tarn  tdern  vartriM  emrtn  UMru 
Bt  medo  tmm  iaria*  fianiuM  in  ntet." 

These  passages  give  a  twofidd  aenae  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  of 
tub  or  trouj^  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  nsed  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes." 

*LINUM  (Xivov),  the  lAnum  luibUunnoM,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  "  that  flax  bums  or  impoT^rishea 
the  soU.  Columella  saya  it  is  so  ezcee<^gly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  '  Lint  «en«n, 
fiiti  magntu  at  ejus  in  ea  regione  qttam  coli*  prme»- 
ttu,  et  pretium  proritat,  aeremum  mm  eat ;  agria  enim 
pradpue  imdim  eat.'  "** 

*LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  at  linen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.   {Yid.  Amunthus,  Asbsitos.) 

•LIPARiEUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  fbUows :  "  The  Lipara  atone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  diape,  and  porons, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  tbe  pumices,  but 
more  easify  orundiling  into  powi^  between  tbe 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
OHonr  is  generally  a  dosky  gray,  and  the  whde  ex< 


1.  (Hor.,  EpHt.,i.,  ^t,  70.— Diod.  Sic.xTii.,  irS.— Earip.,lM^ 
I3I4.)-S.  (SohoL  in  Find.,  Prth.,  ii.,  tOS.)— 3.  (Col.,  De  B» 
Rut.,  iii^  18.)— 4.  (Ctd.,  ib.,  iii.,  15.— Cio.  >d  Quint.  PnU^  iii. 
1.)— 5.  (Tlieophraat.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18.)—*-  (Adwna,  Append.,  a.  T.J 
—7.  (H.  N.,  Ti.,  ».)— 8.  (H.  N.,  x»i.,  76.)— 8.  (Hirt.,  r.,  SS.)— 
10.  (^piM.  ad(|LiT.,i.,4a8.)— 11.  (B.  O.,  Tii.,  M.)-ia.  (Ib.,  i» 
18.)— 13.  (B.  CT,  i.,  S8.)— I4.,[1I.,  v.,  33,  S4.)-15.  (GrwnnaL, 
S49.]— 10.  (Epirt.  Paul.,  SS,  3t.)— 17.  (Sbv,  I.,  r.,  SO.)— 18.  (L, 
xir.,  8.)— 10.  (ViiK.)  Gwnx.,  i.,  m-Cilo,  Do  Re  Snrt.,  11.— 
TttmO.,  L,  T.,  S3.)— 30.  (dwtjB  ad  Tlif.,  Gmik.,  I.,  77.1 
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tend  ^  <tf  it  eridont^  riMwi  Aftt  it  kis  Miftnd 
ft  change  1^  fin."*  Dr.  Moore  think*  that  it  was 
a  kiod  of  obsidian.* 

•LITHAR&THUS  {XiS6py»poc),  Litharge.  "  The 
anciwt  Litharge,  like  the  loodem,  vaa  procured 
during  the  porificatioD  of  aitrer  from  the  lend  with 
which  it  was  raa^j  combined  in  its  nstorai  state. 
The  «eons  or  drosa  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  tiie  name  of  Ltthaige.  Intiialaii- 
guge  of  modeni  chemistry,  it  is  oaDed  Aa  semi- 
▼itr&ed  proto^de  of  lead."* 

•LITHOSPERMUM  l^Monp/uw),  HbBlMttptr. 
mmm  t^ditoie,  or  Gromwell.* 

LITHOSTROTA.   (  Vid.  Hoiras,  Romah,  p.  KM.) 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
•acta  yutj  to  a  nit  (nierfaf  mu)  a^  "  Tastes 
aaloie."  TwooriiwrepartieBtoaBDii(sAcr«srn} 
an  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  jndici- 
lun  is  arranged  {orimato  judiao),  each  partf  is  ac- 
customed to  aaj,  "  Testes  estate."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  beoanse  per- 
sons were  called  <m  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
**lwiai  iiilniaa," "tobawitaeaaea."  ItiaBotben 
aaid  what  they^aare  to  be  witneaaes  of;  bnt  it  may 
be  ftiriy  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  cootea- 
tstio  and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  otlMr  pas- 
sages,* that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
naticm  of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordin^y,  the  oonteatatiOb  apokoi  of  in 
the  passage  of  Fevtus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or* 
dinato  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  iriace  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  ccaimle- 
ted.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  foQowing  considerations. 

When  the  legia  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro- 
eednn  oonsiated  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
niga.  The  ^cde  procedure,  aa  was  the  ease  after 
the  introduction  of  (he  formuhe,  was  dirided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magtstratiu,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratus  conaisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratus,  the  result 
(u  which  waa  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  aiqieared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  folly  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure;  this  was  effected  in  later 
times  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  prctor,  itliich  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  tranaactions  in  jure  in  Uie  fbrm  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  eri- 
dence  of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  tiiis 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained:  the  irtiole  proceedings  in  jnre  took 
plaee  befbre  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conchision  of  these  proceedings ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  whitih  the  litigant  parties  called  oa  tiie  wit- 
nesses to  bear  lecmabefim)  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  injure. 

Hiis,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  oMhe 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  ^m- 
pared,  to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.^ 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  litis 
Cntestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 


1.  (HiU  ad  TbM^iut,  D*  Lurid.,  &  ».)-».  thno.  ICiMipt- 
•rr,  p.  19S.>— 3,  (Dionor^  101— Adam*,  Appmd.,  t.)--4. 
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proceedings  m  jare,  »d  this  is  tbsaami^tfte 
phrases  Ante  litem  eontestMam,  Post  Utnoato- 
tatam.*  Aa  the  Litis  Conteslafo  was  or^uOr 
and  iffoperly  the  taminntion  of  the  proceedtDgi  ia 
jnre,  it  is  easily  coaoeiTsUe  that,  after  this  fm 
had  fail  en  into  disose,  tiie  name  thoulS  itil]  be  n- 
tained  to  express  the  coochisiQa  of  sodi  pncted- 
ings.  When  the  phrase  Utsai  Contcatari  ocem 
in  the  daasieal  jarists,  it  can  meaa  aollimi  bdr 
than  the  proceedings  by  whidi  the  parties  tomi- 
nate  the  proeednre  m  jiue,  and  so  pr^isre  tlu  ut- 
ter in  diqute  fox  the  invcstigMion  of  the  jndn. 

It  appeara  fton  the  passage  in  Featns  that 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  beesiue  lis 
worda  "  Testes  eetote"  were  uttaral  by  die  pntin 
after  the  jndiciniii  ordinatom.  It  vaa  thoeftn 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  eitole"  whidi 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio ;  bol  Uiii 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  litis  CoDtaitalio  jn^ 
erly  was.   Still,  as  the  name  a(  athiag  ademi 
from  that  irtkich  coostitutea  its  essence,  it  be 
that  tiie  name  here  c^reaaea  the  thing,  tbii  I 
that  the  Litis  Conteatatio  waa  ao  caDeitettc  I 
reaara  which  Peotoa  gtras,  and  that  it  alsoconM- 
ed  in  the  IttigaBi  partiee  calling  on  the  witaoKs 
to  bear  record.   But  as  it  is  asoal  for  ttaevbaletf 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  scone  qiecial  pvt.  u 
it  may  be  that  the  litis  Contestatio,  in  the  tine 
the  Mgia  aeticmes,  waa  eMtrralent  to  die  sM 
pioceeaiogs  in  jure,  and  Oat  the  wbrta  vv  » 
called  from  that  part  which  cmnpleted  it 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Cootestitiofil 
into  disnse  cannot  be  determined,  thnigh  itwnli 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  witli  Ik 
passing  of  the  ^utia  lex  and  the  two  \egu  Jn^ 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiooes  exof** 
certain  caaea.  It  is  abo  uncertain  if  tite  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  Ktio- 
nes  which  were  not  interfered  with  bjr  the  Itga 
abore  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  ii 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  abiae. 

This  Tiew  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  vdl- 
written  tieatiae  "Uebn  Litis  CoateatatiDB  xai 
UrtheU  nach  Claaaiacheu  RSoUscheoi  Recbt,"  Za- 
rich,  1SS7.  Other  (^anions  are  noticed  in  bii 
work-  The  author  hdwura  particulul]r  to  ibt* 
that  the  expreaaion  Xitia  Cmtestatlo  alw^ 
to  the  iHFoceedings  in  jure,  and  nercr  to  fluae  a 
judicio. 

LTTRA,  a  SicIHan  direr  odn.iriiidkinB  tqn 
in  Taloe  to  the  .£ginetan  oboL  (Tut.  Ducm.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  (3reek  Uogiu^ 
but  is  merely  the  fireek  fonn  of  the  Latin 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  nnciil  sj^ 
tem  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  it^ 
weights  and  mone?  (siA  As,  Umk\  its 
part  being  called  6yida  (the  Roman  wttU),  aad 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfUi  putt**- 
ing  denominated  respectively  ^PttTpmi,  ttnviun, 
rerpdf,  rpiof ,  and  ifSf.  it  is  evident  that  the  Green 
of  SicUr,  having  broufdit  with  them  the  .ffinetu 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  «>iiiap 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neigUNnrs,  mskioi 
their  ob*^  to  answer  to  the  lOn,  under  the  Dm  <■ 
Urpo.  Intiteaameway.aCoriQthiaastilerofv} 

obns  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  dnoXtT^pw,  wpi^ 
of  ten  htras.* 

The  eofy/«,  used  for  measuring  oil,  vfaieh  is  mo- 
tioned by  Galen  {vid.  Corn.i),  is  also  called  by  bin 
TUrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  ten  a 
libra.   (Vid.  Lisax,  tub  At.) 

•LITRON.   {FU.  NiTRow.) 


1.  [Guna,  iii.,  180;  ir,  UA.)-».  (ftat^a.i.L<Ma:  "Al"; 
Mte  HbnMt.")  —  !  (AfMot.  n.  Fallai:,iv«H  Iniist^ 
BO^-Mttlar,  SwuHS  iii.,  M,  t  £i 
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domml  signifying  cnmA   In  fhe  Lttis  wrftciB 

i  is  Dsed  to  deoote, 

t.  He  crooked  attfl*  bcnie  by  the  angnn,  with 
rtidi  ther  dtrided  the  expmue  of  hesnn*  wlien 
Tiewed  witb  refereuce  to  dlvinatioB  (temyhmi),  into 
i^ioDs  (rcfinuf) ;  Ae  nninber  of  tluBse,  aeeordmg 
lotbe  EtimMD  discii^e,  heing  sixteen,  according 
n  Romaii  practice,  four.*  Cicero*  deseribea  the 
Smia''imxmmtt  leviter  a  tummo  infiexim  i*- 

Vtrntaj  Avpeat^  exhibited  upon  works  of  art 
The  Igoe  id  the  middle  of  the  following  ilhistrB- 
tiisB  ii  ftom  a  moat  andent  specimen  of  JBtinscan 
nbton  in  the  pOMMaafon  of  fiDgUrami,*  npr^ 
Kangungn';  flu  two  often  ave  Rflman d»- 


1 A  wrt  of  trumpet  slightly  corred  at  the  eztrem- 
itj.'  It  diftred  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  conut,'' 
tlwinizin  betnf  straight,  wlule  the  latter  waB  bent 
nml  into  t  q>iral  shape.  Lydus'  calls  the  lituus 
the  aicerdtital  trumpet  (leparuc^v  odAn^T'a),  and 
iq^  that  it  was  employea  by  Romnlus  when  he 
fneUiiaii  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero*  asserts  that 
it  vaa  peculiar  to  caTalry,  whOe  the  tuba  belonged 
to  iobntr^.  Its  tones  are  usually  characteii^  as 
lanh  and  ihr^  (ttriior  UtUHtn  wnuftt*  oettAw"}. 
nefiiUowiognpreaaitatioit  ia  from  FabrettL 


UX£.  (Fue.  CAtoirvs.) 

I^ATI  ET  CONDUCT!  AOTIO.   (VU.  Lo- 

cinp.) 

.  iOCATIO,  CONDU'CnO.  Thia  contract  ex- 
Ma  wben  a  certain  som  of  money  {eerta  mtreet)  is 
to  be  giren  by  one  person  in  consideration 
>f  ceitaiD  woA  and  tabour  to  be  done  Iqr  another, 
^  in  consideration  of  such  other  peraon  allowing 
lue  and  eajoymeat  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  ie> 
'■nied.  The  parties  to  nich  a  contract  were  re- 
VKtiTdy  the  locator  and  cwidDctor.  TM  lulee 
u  la  kxatio  and  condoctio  were  uimilar  to  those 
concerned  baying  and  selling  (emho  tt  vew- 
m).  This  being  the  d^oition,  a  question  often 
■nwvbethar  the  contract  waa  <me  of  locatio  and 
*>'iietio;  as  in  the  ease  where  a  thing  was  given 
<>aBiaa  to  be  oaed,  and  he  gave  the  letter  another 
Uagtobensed.  Sometimes  it  was  dtrabledwheth* 
T  the  contract  was  locatio  and  conduetio  or  em- 


L  (Dm  EtnutMv  it..  1, ».)  —9.  {MOUn,  iii., «.  t.~  Cic,  Da 
It,  18.>-J.  Ob*  I>iT.,t.,7.>-4.  (i.,  19.)— 8.  (MonnmeMi 

IruKhi,  Ion.  ri^  tair.  P.  5, 1 .)— «,  (PartOi,  ■.  r.— Gtall.,  r. ,  8.) 
m-rr.,  Cm^  n.,  L,  IT.— Lnctt,  i.,  M7.)— 8.  OH  Ham., 

•l».t-4.  (ad  Bottf^  Cub.,  1.,  i.,  ».)— 10.  (Loeaa,  i.,  m.) 


tio  and  VeoAlio ;  as  hi  the  etee  where  a  thing  was 
let  (teaUtt)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong- 
ing to  muni^ta,  which  were  let  en  the  conditiMk 
That,  so  long  as  the  rent  (-Hetigat)  waa  paid,  neither 
the  conduotiMr  nor  hia  heira  eooU  be  toned  out  of 
the  hmd ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  faroor  of 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  condoctio. 
( Fid.  EiiFBTTBUHfl.)  Other  questions  of  a  like  kind 
areproposed  by  Gaios.< 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  meroes  and 
the  leatitation  4tf  the  thing,  and  generally  IB  leqieak 
of  a&  mtften  that  ftomed  a  inrt  of  the  ocmtnot 
(ter  leeatioHiM).  The  conductor  also  had  his  adioa 
for  the  eqjoTinent  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  natter 
was  something  to  be  done  (eperm),  there  was  an  »»• 
tie  ex  condocto,  and  generally  there  was  an  aetini 
in  respect  of  all  tilings  that  formed  part  of  the  oi»< 
dnctio  (lex  emtbietinms').  • 

LOCRUS.   (Kui.ABHr,OBBBK.  p.  96,99,100.) 
'  LCOULUa   (VM.  FoinM,p.  4W.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  (ooviov),  a  smaU  shag- 
gy blanket*  Sometimes  two  lodiees  sewed  to- 
gether were  used  as  the  coveriet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Auguatua  occasitMiaUy  wrapped  himself 
in  a  blanket  of  tiiis  deseriiiticn  mi  accomtt  of  its 
wsrmth.*  It  was  abo  oaed  as  a  earpet  (switts  l»- 
dtnlsm  tn  ^ofimento  iiligenter  exUmlil^).  The  Ro> 
nmn  obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  Tbe^ 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  ritogether,  the  aame  as  die 
xtfuiwR  worn  by  the  Oermans.*   (Fid.  Smom.) 

LOOISTAI.   (Fid.  Edtbtks.) 

LOGO'QRAPHOI  {^ayoypd^i)i»  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  daiBses  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  eariier  Greek  historians  previoss  to 
Herodotus,  thoogh  Thaeydides*  ^iplies  the  name 
logographer  to  all  historians  proTions  to  bimod( 
and  thos  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  lonians  were  the  first  of  ttte  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history ;  aud  the  first  logographer,  wbo  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  oative  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  fiNmdatioo  of  his  native 
city.  The  chanoterjstio  feature  of  all  the  logogr»- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  Uiey  seem  to 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  beareis  or  read- 
ers than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditiooB  which  bad  previoudy  been  treated 
of  by  the  que,  and  especially  1^  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omfsaioiis  in  the  oarratiTes  of  tlwir  iveoeees- 
Km  were  probaUy  filled  up  If  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  (Rodoce,  tt  least  n 
form,  a  connected  history.'* 

S.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
I^eadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  than.  These  persons  were  called  Xayomut  as 
well  as  Xtryoypa^.  Anttphon,  the  orator,  was  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  cnstom  of  making  and  sdling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  andthongh  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  hi^y  thoo^t  of,  and  plaeed  ou  a 
par  with  the  et^biata,"  yet  we  OaA  that  oratora  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speedies  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  parsons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Xiyovt  iuaar^ptd  re  koJ 
^ovAdf  KoZ  spdf  is«A9<r£ii(  tmrvvc,  and,  besides, 
iryvputotst  iparuwfiCt  end  hriOTo^aui^." 


1.  (iii.,  l4S-]47.}-S.  (Dtff.  l«,ttt.>.}  — 3.  (Jut.,  Tiu,  M.)— 
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LOJUCA. 


AOIAOPIAX  AIEH.  {Vid.  KAEHTOPUZ  AIKH.) 

*LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  oornfiekta. 
Vif:gil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  in/elis.^ 

LONCHE  (Ao>x9).    (Kid  Ha»a,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHI'TIS  (Aoj^Irif),  i  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Diosoohdes  meationa  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Mitthiolus  and  Sprengel  malce  to  be  the  Serapiu* 
kngva.  The  other,  according  to  Spreng^  is  the 
A^dium  Lonckitit,  Sw.* 

tO-PE  (AofT,),  LOPOS  (AiJTOf),  dim.  LOPION 
(iU»rioi>),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictos, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
doth.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,*  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
rery  aparingly,  by  the  poeta.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  XunoSvnK,  literally,  ohc  vho  puts  on  tke 
«mfete#,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persona 
who  frequented  the  thermc  in  order  to  ateal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers*  (,vid.  Batbs,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  waa 
formed  the  verb  ixXuniitiv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.* 

LOPHOS.    (Vid.  Galea.) 

LORA'RII.   <  Vid.  FLAOtn.) 

LORrOA  (4upaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  Juv<^6pii(,  a[qdied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,^  and  opposed  to  jta^ojc^ruv, 
the  Vimmon  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Aaiatics,  especially  the  Persians,*  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phcenicians,*  and  the  Chalybes.'*  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,"  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  ttie 
Romana,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  thui  a  cuirass  of  metal." 

A  much  stronger  material  for  coiraasea  was  horn, 
which  waa  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  SarmatK  and  Qaadi,  being  cnt  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts.'*  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausaoiaa,'*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
jGsculapius  at  Athens,  gives  tbe  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  boots,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  (^^'- 
mv) ;  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 
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so  that  tbe  scaka  overlap  one  anothn,  and  ii  gm- 
oral  af^arance  they  resaoble  the  snr^  or  a  ptea 
fir-tibne.  Tbia  author  ad^,  that  tbe  ktri»mad« 
of  these  homy  scales  are  much  more  strong  utd 
impenetrable  Uian  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  uKlni 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  Thepn- 
ceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critictl  In- 
quiry into  Ancient  Annour  (piate  iii).  exhibiu  u 
Aaiatic  cairass  exactly  coneaponding  to  ttiii  d^ 
scription.  It  oonsiaU  of  ^ces  of  some  animJ  i 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  nch 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  lastneil 
to  any  under  garment.  Tbe  projection  nearat  Uw 
middle  mnst  be  supposed  to  have  been  won  aier 
the  breaat,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  u  u 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  tbe  aims. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  muM 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  ilie 
Sannatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  i  dm 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leaiber.' 
The  Persiana  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  deacripiun, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold*  (dupfn  IP^ 
otov  XttriduTov*) ;  but  they  were  conunooly  of  bnmc 
{thoraca  indtUuM  aenis  tquamiM*).  The  methoii  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  tai 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  liia- 
dering  its  free  motion,  is  describel  by  Heliodorns,' 
who  says  that  the  Peraians  covered  their  horat 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  buis  of 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  ilroDj 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feitben,' 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed  *  The  vanioi 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  amed  io  ibii 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moTing  etawes  of 
resplendent  steel  ;*  and  that  this  descriptioo  vtt 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  nuoijat 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  oa  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  At n-idur jf,  aa  applied  to  a  tbonx.  ii 
opposed  to  the  epithet  ^oAi<J«r6f.*  Tbe  fomin  4^ 
notes  a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  {lttle«\  tbe 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (^Auriv).  Hk  [*■ 
semblance  to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  ton 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  tbe  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  Tl)t« 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  tteet, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  th« 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  'eiy  fit- 
quently  on  tbe  Roman  monuments  of  the  tanno'- 
tbe  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  placet  in 


immediate  contrast  a  tfupof  Xertdunc  m  tben8|i' 
and  foXidwT6c  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  BaiUA  * 
Atou  Triumpkales. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  eairasses  of  chain-iiuUf 
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i  K.,  haobeite  or  babergeona  (dXvaiSuTD^t  -^apa. 
Of'].  Virgil  several  ttmM  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  the  rings,  linked  or  booked  into  one  another, 
wm  of  gold  (imatm  eonterlam  kamu,  anroque  trUi- 
(m').  According  to  Val.  Flaociis,*  the  Sarmatv 
coTered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
cbaiD-mail. 

Id  eontradisttnction  to  the  flexible  cairasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
tmamiy  worn  bj  the  Ore^  and  Romans,  more 
fl^iiOjr  ia  the  eariier  ages,  was  called  i9^paf  ot6- 
iuf  or  imir^,  because,  when  placed  tipon  the 
iniimd  OB  iiBknrer  edge,  it  stood  erect  Inconse- 
qgeDoe€fitsfiimnes8,it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
reA  upon.*  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
Tudo,  Tiz.,  the  hreast[date  (j>4ctoraU),  made  of  bard 
iBitber,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
preekna  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
ieaea,'  and  of  the  corresponding  [date  «hieb  cov- 
eei  tie  back.*  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
telbefiHmof  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
R[iRMQtatkHi  at  them  in  the  woodoots  at  pages 
B3, 133, 418.  The  two  fignrea  here  Introduoed  an 


designed  to  show  the  asnal  differmoe  of  form  atid 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  generals. 
The  figfat-hind  flgure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's 
fictile  vaaea,*  and  Dears  a  very  strong  resemMance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's.* The  figure  on  the  left  band  is  taken  frcnn 
a  marble  statae  of  Caligola  found  at  Gabii.*  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griflbns 
nodemeath  it,  illoatrate  the  style  of  ornament  wh  ich 
was  common  in  the  same  drcnmstances.*  [Vid. 
JEaia,  p.  37.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  eapecially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rioUiians.* 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  binges  (vii.  Cabdo,  p.  S16),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cni- 
rasses  still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sixnetimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  ftstened  by 
means  of  buckles  (irtp&vat*).  (Kid.  Fiavu.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epheans  was  a  pictore  rep- 
resenting  women  employed  in  assisting  PatiochH 


ttanDkinuelf  by  buckling  his  cuirass.'  In  Roman 
flaniea  we  often  observe  a  band  surroonding  the 
vaisi  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
fiiXe  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
"fapB  passing  over  the  shonlders,  and  fastened  in 
froQt  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ritttnds  tied  in  a 
In  Uie  Isst  woodcut  both  a[  the  connecting 
iibiiida  in  the  ri^t-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
oTcf  the  naveL  The  breaatptate  of  Caligola  has  a 
^  orer  eacHi  Ineaat,  designed  to  fulfil  the'same 
pirpose. 

Bands  of  metal  often  sapplied  the  place  of  the 
**theni  straps,  or  else  covered  than  so  as  to  be- 
very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lira's 
^  or  some  other  snitable  figure  appearing  on 
f»ti  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  precedug  upire 
«  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
rvhcd  bronze  sboolder^bands  now  in  existence  are 
^xxe  which  were  found  A.D.  I8!i0,  near  the  river 
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n.,  Sty-i.  (Fua^  »-,«,*  S.)-*.  (Bam.,  TL,  v.,  ».-l£  ill, 
£>^m.S87.-U.ttw,»li.,»4.}-«.  (Pni.»z.,>S,(t.-&CB, 
"U».,Mfc)r-7.(&,i:«J 


Shis  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Britieb  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  Iliey  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  Ipya  9fvm?MTa,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  1^  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brtindsted'  has  ilmsttated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  ciyinexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders  behind  the  neck.  This  Iragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distin^y  the  manner  in  which  the  shoul- 
der-bands were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"  Aronnd  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  nbaenm 
Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  inch- 
es  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  smaD  {dates  of  metal  These  straps  sorved  in 
part  for  omameot,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  the 


I .  <C(wtiimM  of  th«  AnoiBaU,  1.  JW.)— i.  (i.,  *•>-*■ 
Hon.  0«b.,  No.  W.)-4.  (M»rt,  Vn.,  1,  (CW;-  Vmt, 

tel&S^'*  ^  «->~'-  (BraBM  <€  Suii,  Ia- 
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lower  region  <rf  the  bodj  in  eonoeft  with  the  bdt 
({iS»f)uidtlMbutd(/uTpc).>*  llKiyaraweUiliowii 
in  both  the  figona  of  the  praoedinf  woodcut  (See 
alao  the  woodetUs  at  pages  86,  368,  418,) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  deacrihed,  whidi  the 
Greeks  caUed  wripvytt,^  the  Cbilybea,  who  were 
CMaaotend  by  Xeao^tM  ob  bin  ntnat,'  had  in 


the  same  aituation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  tastened  b;  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  waa  ex- 
poMd  by  lifting  up  the  aim  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
osing  the  sword.* 

Of  Grecian  coirassee  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  beat  and  most  beautiful.*  The  cnirasa  was 
worn  uoiTcrsally  by  the  heaTy-aimed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  (vid.  Aanr,  p.  1U7),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gare  to  the  leas  braTe  of  his 
aoldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less state  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.*  These  were  called  half-coirasses 
(4{u0w^ia).  The  thorax  waa  sometunea  found  to 
be  Teiy  oppreasiTe  and  cumbersome.* 

•LOTUS  Ourr&c).  "  The  Loli  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
AuTOc  npon  which  the  horses  paatured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifoliuni  officiruiie,  or  conunon  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
reatrieted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Undn  the  Lottu  a^mtiau  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
^  Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nympkaa  Lotut,  Nym- 
ph*a,  nelumbo,  and  Anun  colocMa  :  the  filBt  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.^  III.  Under  the 
Lotta  »rbor  were  comprehended  the  Celtia  Atutr^, 
ievertl  species  of  Rhaumus,  and  the  Diotpyrog  Lo- 
tus.— This  is  the  celdvated  Leiiu  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  jriace  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Reaoell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotna>bread 
ia  widely  diaaemintfed  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Deoert,  from  the  locality  indicated  V  aneiente 
to  the  bordere  of  the  Atlantic."  For  ftrtber  infi)^ 
mation  respecting  the  ancient  Lotj,  more  eapeci^y 
the  kind  frmn  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wipe,  see  EusMkiuM  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
S87,  ed.  Basil.— Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repab.,vitt.— Spren- 
gel's  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweigbaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16. — Heeren's  Researches,  6ut.,  vd. 
iv.,  c.  1  i  v.,  4. — Fto,  Flore  de  Viigile,  p.  Ixxx., 

LOUTRON,  LOETRON  (XostpA-,  JioeTp6v),  a 
Bath.  The  ose  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  agee  is 
ex|dained  on  pages  143, 144 ;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  tha  Greek  hatha  in  the  repidilican  period.  At 
Athens  the  fi^oent  nse  of  the  pnblic  baths  was  re- 


1.  (Xen^  D»  Ra  EquMt.,  xtL,  ii—t.  (Anab.,  it.,  T,  4  15.>— 
■.  (Xeii.,'I>a  Rs EqOMU,  Bi.,i.}-4.  {Mtin,  V.  H., iii.,  «!.>— 
S.  (P0I7B11.,  i*.,  S,  IS.)— 0.  (Tm.,  Ana.,  i.,  M.h~7.  iii.,  OS.— 
Comn  Ssniy,  LfttM  tor  I'BaV*-)—^  (AiitenM,  Aj^nA,, 
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gapded  in  ttia  time  ofSocralea  andSotnatbennai 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.'  Acctudingl;, 
nwdon  was  aaid  to  have  never  bathed  in  1  yHt 
bath  {Iv  ^oAovnv  dffimrtetWn*),  and  Somiei  to 
have  made  use  it  very  seldom.*  It  was,  hov. 
ever,  only  the  warm  baths  (^o^omo,  oiled  by 
Homer  ^tpifA  Xovrpd)  to  which  objectioti  waa  mide, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  aUowed  u  be 
baiH  within  the  city.*  The  eatonatioa  id  lAitt 
aneh  hatha  were  held  it  ej^resssd  in  the  foBomt 
lines  of  Hermq>puB  :* 

Hi  rdv  Af,  oi  mhnat  /aOito  rdv  Av^pa  ffi 

In  the  Cknida  Ot  AriatiqAanes,  the  iiuof  % 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  tbe  talb 
0a?^a»etap  iictxeaBat*),  which  passage,  axofad 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  balha  uen- 
tended  by  tbe  word  paXmieta. 

He  baths  {^oXavila)  were  either  pubbe  [In^i^ 
Sffftoaievovra)  or  private  (W«i,  Miwrwd).  The  la- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  bat  the  bttu 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  ofati 
to  ^e  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  {hr/jnrjul 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plmareb'  ud 
Isnns,*  who  speak  of  one  which  was  KddinaW 
draohmn.*  Baths  of  this  kind  may  ibo  Irne  beoi 
intended  sometimea  for  the  exclanve  iseaf^ 
peratma  to  whom  they  belonged."  A  auD  tx  tf- 
pears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  perm  Ui  ilie 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  {^aJ^meit),  wliick  alk 
time  of  Lacian  was  two  oboli.^' 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  die  Albenitti 
during  the  republican  period,  for  tbe  kcqo^^ 
Lucian  in  his  Hipinas  relates  to  baths  codaiiim 
after  the  Roman  modeL  On  aacieat  ram  « 
which  persona  are  represented  batbini,  «e  nera 
find  anything  correaponding  to  a  modem  tath  ii 
which  persona  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  it  itnyj 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (Xovrip  or  }MvT^puif)w^ 
on  a  stand  (wroffTarw),  by  tlw  ude  of  which  ihw 
who  are  hauung  ue  rqweaented  atanding  DBdroKd 

and  washing  tbemselveB,  aaisBeenmtbelallowtiv 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamiltnl  nM" 
The  word  AHMOZU  apon  tt  ahows  thrt  itbdnpi 
to  8  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  ia  also  taken  fiwn  tl»«W] 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  '"''"■'f^Tj 
one  on  the  right  hand  ia  entirely  naked,  and  waij 
kwking-^asB  in  her  right  hand ;  the  oae  oa  the 
wears  (wly  a  dwrt  kind  of  j^frawoi'.  Ens  i>i4 
resented  hovering  over  the  bathing  veesd. 

Besides  the  Aovri^  and  Wownpia,  there  wenu 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  fm  persoas  to  s 


1.  (Demoith.,  c.  Polj^,  p.  1X11.)—%.  (RvL,  PImc- 
(PUto,  Sywp.,  n.  m.)  — 4.  (AtW,  I.,  f.  18,  B.)-l  « 
Athen.,  1.  o.)-*  0.  B78.)-7.  (Demetr-  «.)-«.  (D<  Pi=q 
hand.,  p.  101.)-«.  <D«  Philoot.  imnL,f.  lU.MB  ^ 
R«p.  Ath.,  ii.,  IO.>-n.  <I.MiHi,  LMuph.,  £  nL  ii,  P- 1"^ 
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D,  which  uf  railed  ig6fuv6oi  by  Homer  and  irO- 
UM  the  later  OreekB,'  and  are  described  on 
pue  143.  bi  the  hatha  tiiere  waa  also  a  kind  <i€ 
nidorific  or  Tapoor  bath,  called  mipta  or  mptar^piov, 
whkti  is  mentioned  as  eaiiy  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
toL*  The  LaoedaemoDiuis  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
ndoiifie  bath.   {Vid.  Batoa,  p.  144.) 

The  paruns  who  bathed  probably  hronght  with 
ibem  ttrifib,  on,  and  towels.  The  atrigil,  which 
n  caRed  the  Greeks  irr%eyytc  or  (varpa,  was 
nsoaUy  made  of  iron,  bat  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.*  One  of  the  flgores  in  the  preceding 
woodcnt  is  represented  with  a  strtgil  in  his  hand  i 
MTenlitTigils  are  figured  in  page  150.  TheGreeks 
also  used  dSrerent  materials  fm  deatiaing  or  wash- 
ing IhanselTes  in  the  bath,  to  which  Ue  general 
Buie  ri^ififui  was  ipven,  and  which  were  supplied 
bf  tbe  ^aAavevf  .*  This  ^6ufia  usually  conatsted  of 
a  ^  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  (xowa),  of  aibian, 
■od  of  fnUer'B  earth  (>#  KifuMcf). 

The  bath  was  asnally  taken  shortly  before  the 
i^mm,  or  {Rincipal  m^  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
fnctiee  to  take  first  a  warm  or  T^wor,  and  aAer- 
*vd  a  coid  bath,*  though  in  the  time  (^'Honier  the 
(old  bath  appeals  to  hare  been  taken  first,  and  the 
Tum  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  osaaDy 
ponml  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
tbe  SaXaptif  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  tropo- 
r>Tu.'  Tbe  Teasel  from  which  tiie  water  was 
ponred  was  eaOed  ap6Taiva.*  In  tbe  first  of  the 
pmeding  woodeats  a  irapax^nic  is  represented  with 
Mcpnomi  in  his  hands. 

Aoung  tbe  Greeks  a  person  waa  always  bathed 
K  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  {vid.  Fnirua,  p. 
whence  it  is  said  of  theDardanians,  an  Illyri- 
people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
H  biith,  marriage,  and  after  deaUi.*  The  water  in 
wbicb  the  bride  was  bathed  {Xavrpdv  vvftfiK6v**),  at 
Athens,  was  taken  ^m  tbe  fountain  of  Kallirrhofl, 
vbieh  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Ev< 
»(«jtpi)vw)f."  Compare  Mlux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat,, 
'  t-  Atmrpofopoc,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fctehed  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relatiTe,  and 
tbit  this  boy  waa  called  Xavrpo^opoc.  He  also 
nteg  that  water  was  fetched  io  the  same  way  to 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  onmarried, 
lod  diat  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
'ttoited  hoHing  a  water-vessel  {iiSpia).  Pollux," 


horwever,  states  that  it  was  a  female  who  fetched 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  Demoethenes^ 
speaks  of  4  Aovrpo^^  on  the  monument  of  a  per- 
Bim  who  bad  died  onmarried.  Id  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  Jmrpofdfiot,  but 
never  boys.* 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.   (Ftd.  Lodtbor.) 

LUCAR.   (Fid.  HisTBio,  p.  607.) 

LUCERES.   (Ftd.  Tkibob.) 

LUCERNA  (UxvosX  an  Oil-lamp.  Tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans  oiighially  used  oandtea,  bat  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  tbe  honsea 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Ftd.  Cakdbla.)  A  great 
onmber  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  as,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra-cotta  (rpo- 
xn^foi'),  bat  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oral  form,  aad  flat  upon 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  fi-equently  figures  in  re- 
lief. (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  850,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  boles,  according 
to  the  number  <^  wicks  (eUye&itta)  burned  in  it ;  and 
as  these  boles  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, uvKT^pic  or  fiv^ai,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Mtmomyxoi,  Dimyxo$,  TVi- 
myxot,  or  Polymyxoi,  according  as  it  contained  one^ 
two,  three,  or  a  neater  number  of  nozzles  or  hdes 
for  the  wicks.  (Vid.  ELLTcaNiuH.)  The  fijUowing 
examine  of  a  imusaa  buena,  open  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  wi^  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  }lf«- 
teo  Borhmneot  it.,  li. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  frmn  the  same  work,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beaotiful  bronze  lampe 
which  has  yet  been  fbond.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  of 
8  standing  Silenoa. 


1-  ISdo).  ad  Amtopb.,  Eqnit.,  1069.— Huycb.,  a.  v.  TT^iXot. 
-ftttai.  Odoto.,  Tii.,  lee,  166.)— a.  dr.,  73.— Compwe  PoUni, 
IW.— AUwn.,  v.,  p.  907,  /.—Id.,  zii.,  p.  e.-r 
Fin.,  Ci».,  1,)— 3.  (Pint.,  W.  Uc.,  Sa.— .Slian,  v.  11.,  19, 
■■)-4.  (AiMtoidu,  LriiMr,  877.)—*.  (Arittoph.,  Rsn.,  710, 
■ftlSchoL— Plkt.,  Il«p.,iT.,p.430J— «.  (Flui.,  de  prima  ftig., 
IL-Put.,  u.,  M,  *  k.}— 7.  {f\t.,  lUp.,  i.,  p.  344.— Ladan, 
HMh.  Eamm.,  is.  Ml.  lit.,  p.  503.— Flat.,  Da  lB*id.,  0.— 
»U  tpinlith.  Im^  M.)— 8.  (Aiiatoph.,  Gqait.,  1087.— Tlieo- 
iknM.,  amt„  9.H«.  (NiwL  Dunne.,  u.  Stob.,  v.,  H ,  p.  XIA, 
«f  OMr.>-H.  (AnMo^  LjraMr.,  Sn>-U.  (Ttavd.,  U., 
■M-U.  (L«0 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,*  but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  {Yid.  Candblibrum.)  Sometimes  a  figare 
holds  tbe  lamp,  as  in  tbe  following  woodcut,*  wbidi 
at9o  exbthto  tbe  needle  or  iastrmueDt  epolien  of 
under  ELLvcRHTrTH,  which  serrad  to  trim  tbe  Vickf 
ai 'I  'f-  ^^iiaijhed  to  the  figure  by  moass  ofa  chain. 

■  ^  .    .^uJ  of  lufcrw  cuiftevlsrtt,  ln/inearat,  tnii»- 


{I(i"iii.it¥<l,  Efnf  DenriilfBw  "f  Djirtv-iwrmucit.]]!  Grsrk  Vjv^*. 
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narea,  iepukraJa,  &c. ;  bat  these  nameB  were  tndy 
given  to  the  lampe  on  account  of  the  parposes'to 
which  the^  were  applied,  and  not  od  account  of  a 
difference  in  shape.  The  UiemM  oMaUmti  barned 
ia  bedchambers  all  oi(bt.' 

Perfomed  oil  was  sometimes  bamedia  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  games  and  eonteeta  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
▼arious  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festtTals  of  the 
gods ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festiTals  fwmed 
the  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
tbemsalTea  are  called  ludL  ,  Sometimes,  however, 
bidi  were  also  held  in  hwKmr  of  a  mafirtrate  or  of 
a  deceased  pmon,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  hidi  privati,  thdiigh  all  the  people 
might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
clasaea,  viz.,  ludi  drcenata  and  Mi  teauei*  accord- 
ingly aa  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
atre ;  in  iba  latter  case  tboy  wen  mostly  theatrical 
nprcsentatioiia  with  their  modtfieattoos ;  in  the 
forawr,  the^  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  Uie  articlea  Ciicos  and  Gladiatosxs. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  «Wt,  tmperatint 
and  votivi,  ia  anali^ous  to  the  divlaioa  iS  tna  fimn. 
{Yid.  Fmls,  p.  435.) 

The  soperintendenee  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnitiea  connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intmeted  to  the  cdiles.  {Vii.  ^oiLtB.)  If  the 
lawful  riles  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  de^iended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  tlwy  were  to  be  held  again  (^inttrntTori) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
aobioined. 

LUDI  AFOLLINA'RES  were  inatitnted  at  Rome 
daring  the  second  Panic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannn  (313  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracie 
contain^  in  the  boobs  of  the  ancient  seer  Marciua 
{earmina  Marciana*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
aocient  annalists  that  Aese  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtabung  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  daring  the  hottest  seawm  of  anmmer ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  accooot  foonded 
upon  i&b  most  authentic'  document,  the  earmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  ApoUinarian  games 
were  instituted  ^i^l?  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Cartbaginiaos  from  Italy,  and  part- 

to  iM-eaerre,  throng  the  &voar  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  orade  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  every  year,  under  the 


1.  {MmL,  xiT., M.,x.,38.)-a.  (Petron.,  70.— Miit,  x.,  58, 
9. — Couanlt  Poimj,  "  Lncernn  flctilM."— BflttigOT,  "  dia  Sil»- 
BncluDpaii,"  Ajtwlth.,  lii.,  p.  1S8,  Ac.— Becker,  ChMiklM,  ii., 
p.  115,  kn^U.,  Gilbw,  tl.,  p.  901,  *e.)— 1.  (Cie^  D«  Lag.,  iL, 
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siqwrinteBdenee  of  the  prvtor  oitini,  tak  Oai 

ten  men  shooM  perform  the  sacrifices  aceoriiBg  to 
Greek  rites.   The  senate,  comt^Ting  wiih  tk  td. 
vice  of  (he  oracle,  made  two  senabu  consotta;  ooe 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  prcttn-BhiHidR- 
ceive  13,000  assee  to  be  expended  oa  the  vimt- 
ties  and  sacrifices,  and  anMher  that  tbe  ta  bm 
ahonld  saerifloe  to  ApoUo.  according  to  Grak  tta%, 
a  bull  with  gilded  boms,  and  two  white  goKs  ibi 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  beifo'  vdli 
gilded  horns.   The  games  themselves  were  beU  ia 
the  Circus  Haximus,  the  specUtors  veic  adonKd 
with  (diairiets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  coamboiwi 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.'   Tbe  Rooan  i 
matrons  perfonned  sanilications,  the  people  \«k  I 
Iheir  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  dooi^,  ud 
tbe  whole  day— for  the  festival  lasted  ont;  ooe  diT  ; 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  variou  other  : 
rites.   At  this  first  celebration  of  the  Indi  AHaa- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  OMinDulier-  , 
etition  suggested  by  the  nacle.  M  that  ■  tte  fnl 
year  they  were  simpy  Indi  votivi  or  indictin,  Ht 
year  after  (SLl  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  pnpail  , 
of  tbe  prctor  Calpuiiiiaa,  decreed  that  the;  abnid 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  Uiey  sbould  be  rav- 
ed flfresli  every  year.'    The  day  oa  whidi  ibtr  , 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  anon- 
sUnoes.   A  few  years  after,  bowevei  (MB  BCi 
when  ROTie  and  its  vicinity  were  rtHxA  by  i 
idagne,  tbe  prator  urbanus,  P.  Liciniiu  Vsn 
teought  a  bin  before  the  pet^e  to  oidain  thuita 
Apdiinartan  games  should  in  fotore  alwa;«  ben*-  ; 
ed  and  hekl  on  a  certain  day  (iu*  tWiu),  Ta.ia 
the  sixth  of  July,  vrhieh  day  hencefbrvud  nonii- 
ed  a  dies  stdennis.*  The  games  thus  becneTMin 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  bf  Ae 
prctor  oibaous.*  But  durmg  the  Empire  ihe  diT 
of  these  sokDmities  appears  again  to  tuTe  bcti 
changed,  tot  Joliua  Cqtitoliaiis*  assi^  them  to  tbe 
36th  of  May. 
LUDI  AUGUST  AXES.  (mAo8trn*i») 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  bavebMia- 
atituted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  tbeditta- 
tor  M.  Porius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C,ift« 
Uie  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  u  a  lo^ 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capittdinu,  vbo  w 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  "Hie  k- 
cree  of  the  senate  at  tbe  same  time  intnoted  tk 
soperintendenee  and  management  of  the  CapitouK 
games  to  a  c<dlege  of  priests,  to  be  cboeeti  bj  tbe 
dietatn  fr(Nn  among  those  wbo  mided  00  tlie  Ci^ 

itel  and  in  the  citadd  (m  wnt),  which  mm 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.'  Vi» 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.*  One  of  the  amiue- 
ments  at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  wat  o'*^ 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  ■  Mi 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  aalp, and tbatHM 
old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  piw^ 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  {vntexta,  and  a  buDa  pani» 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.'  Accordir^w 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  iBtewW 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  eabdoed,w« 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  ihoB  MM 
as  slaves,  vrtiile  their  king,  represented '{^ 
man  with  tbe  bulla  (andi  waa  aaid  to  have  benw 
costame  of  the  Gtmsoan  kings),  was  led  thratn 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  deugnated  by  tbe 
diani  or  Sardi,  because  Uiey  were  believed 
«ome  from  LJdia,  the  cq)ital  of  which  was  Sard» 
This  specimai  of  ancient  etymolosy,  bowerwii 
set  at  nanght  tgr  anotttar  iatarprtanoit    tbe  em- 
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aiqr,  gna  ^  Siawiia  Cqnto. .  Aeeordin^  to  this 
Hitei  tkB  nama  Sudiani  or  Saidi  bad  nothing  to  do 
viih  tbe  TeieBtiBes»  but  ralaTred  to  the  inhabitants 
dSndioia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
ibe  Romans  in  B.C.  288,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
I  great  Domlia  of  Sardiniana  were  brought  to  Rtxae 
nd  tdd  aa  akTea,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
tftlwwaralkiid.*  Ifence  arose  the  proverb  "iSor- 
a  MMia;  aba  «Ko  iwpmr,-">  and  heno&  also, 
the  eenmoD7  at  the  Capitoliiie  gBiiK&  When  or 
t  irtot  iaterrala  these  ludi  were  celebrated  Is  not 
tBCDtiiHied.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
noB  to  ian  faUen  into  obhvion,  but  they  were  re- 
itored  Donitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted erar  fifth  year,  onder  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 

LUDI  CraCETYSES,  ROlCAin  or  MA6NI, 
were  eddnted  every  year  during  several  days, 
boa  the  fourth  to  the  twdfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
anr  irf'the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  o^ers,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
ptei,  Coosos,  and  Neptonns  Eqoestris.  Th^  were 
aipenntented  tnr  the  curule  edflea.  Foi  nrther 
pitteiilan,  see  Cikcub,  p.  256,  dee. 

LUDI  COMPITALI'CII.   (Vid.  Cokpitalia.) 

LUDI  FLORAIES.   (m  Floeaua.) 

LUDI  FUNEBHES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
Imnd  iffn  of  ilhistnous  persoos.  Snch  games 
Mewotjooed  in  tlie  very  early  legmds  of  the  bis- 
toi}  of  Gieece  and  Borne,  and  tb^  oontmned,  with 
wkoa  tiodifioatioiu,  untO  the  Introdnction  of 
Chiidiaaitf.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  fimebris  that, 
in  the  Tear  S64  B.C.,  gladiatortal  fights  were  exhib- 
ited u  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fune- 
liRs.  [Yd.  OuDiATOEia,  p.  475.)   The  duration 

tbcae  lames  vaiied  according  to  circomstanoes. 
Ther  bated  aootetiioes  for  thne,  and  sometimes 
bt  bar  iKjt,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  In 
dK  Diajoi^  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
eoe  day.  On  one  occasion  130  gladiators  fought  in 
tbe  eourte  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
(OTeied  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo- 
flefeasted.'  Itwas  thought  disgraceful  forwomen 
to  t>e  pieaeut  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
UD  aeparated  himself  from  his  wife  beeatise  she 
^  been  pwent  wtthoat  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
niBC^*  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
>te  vinle  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
pt^y  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
pnnte  iodividuala  in  honour  of  their  rdwons  or 
undi.  (Compare  Fokos,  p.  462.) 

un)I  HONORA'Rn  are  expressly  mentioned 
^1  by  Snetonios,^  who  states  that  Augustas  de- 
^  tbii^  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
^  hidi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
niuKss.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honoraiii  is  not 
We  certain.  According  to  Festus,'  they  were 
ae  tame  aa  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
lua  note  ou  Snetonins,  has  made  it  antear  very 
jprobaUe  that  they  were  the  same  as  ttose  which 
Tertoliian*  aays  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing Itoaonrs  and  poptuarity,  in  contradistinction  to 
Miter  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  the  gods,  or  as  data  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
orAngDstDs,  this  kind  oflodi,  which  Tacitus'*  seems 

des(pate  by  the  name  mama  hmori*,  were  so 
wnwe  that  bo  one  obtained  any  public  office 
*iiknt  bviaUng  t  eonaideraUB  portion  of  bis  imp- 
otf  di  the  eidiibitioa  of  games.  Angostna,  were- 
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fore,  wisdy  assigned  thirty  of  the  d«ys  of  the  year, 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  uhibited  {»»• 
vioualy,  to  the  transaction  of  busfawsa,  i.  be 
made  these  Mrtj  days  fasti.' 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.   {Vid.  DioMraii,  p.  366.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  cel^rated  every  jear 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  oircus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Tonple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  d^.'  The  andent  calendaria  mention 
also  other  hidi  martialea,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  13th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEOALE'NSES.   {Vid.  Mkoalksu.) 

LUDI  NATALITU  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.*  They  coosiated 

g mildly  of  fi^ts  of  gladiaton  and  wild  beasts, 
n  one  occasion  of  tbls  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
^adiatorial  combats  for  ux  days,  and  one  thonaand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia  in 
honour  of  Augiutos,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.* 
According  to  Dion  Cassias  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  tbq| 
laated  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  m 
December.* 

LUDI  PISCATOTUI  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  jmetor  nrbanua 
on  behalf  of  the  fishennen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.' 

LUBI  PLEBEai  were,  according  to  Pseudo-A«- 
conios,*  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration'of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af- 
ter the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  i^ebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  oC 
these  aceonnts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  onjer,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  coomiemoration  of  the  reo* 
onciliation  between  the  patridans  and  jdeheians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  [debeian  tediles.*  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  pie- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
bat  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentlonra 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  Urae  given  by  Ao- 
gustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  ob> 
tained  the  oflSce  of  pontifex  maximus.'* 

LUDI  QUiGSTO'Rn  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted 
the  Emperor  Claudius,"  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  qunstor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gjadiatorial  extubitfons.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  (or  newly-appointed  tpoBih 
tors,"  but  it.  was  revived  by  Domittan.^* 

LDDI  afiCULAIlES.  If  we  were  to  judM 
ftom  Uieir  name,  these  games  woold  have  been  cek 
ebrsted  once  in  every  century  or  saeculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
same  ludi  sscuhires  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  R^bltc.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  most  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Repoblic  and  (rf*  die  ESm[Hie^  ainoe  at 
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tbete  two  period!  AcMloffi  wen  «fu«iitlnlrdl^ 

fiwent  ohartcter. 

During  the  time  of  the  Repablie  ther  wore  eaDed 
haU  Tareatini,  TeraUini,  or  Turn,  whue  darmjF  the 
Empire  they  bora  the  oaine  of /lutifaai^w.'  'Ibea 
MTtgiD  ia  desei^ied  by  Valeritu  Maumiu,  who  at- 
tribatea  their  ioititiitioii  to  the  minoulooB  reeoreiy 
(tf  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  bad  tmm  at- 
tadied  by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rone,  and 
weie  leatored  to  hMlth  by  drinking  acme  water 
warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campoa  Maitios  called 
Tarentom.  Valehna  afterward  offered  aaeriicea  in 
Tarentam  to  Dia  and  Proaeipioa,  to  whom  the  re- 
C0Tei7  of  hie  children  was  aaniOBed  to  be  owing, 
spread  tectiatemia  for  the  goda,  and  held  festive 
games  fitr  three  succesaive  nights,  becaose  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  aceoant  of  Valerins 
Maximns  ajirees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Cenaori- 
nua^  and  or  Zosimus,*  and  all  appear  to  hare  de- 
rired  their  infanoBtion  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerias  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  aeooont, 
Taientiae  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rias, another  l^nd  seems  to  confer  tiie  Aglil  of 
the  Horatians  and  CnriatiaM  as  connected  with 
their  first  oelebration.  A  third  aceoant*  ascribes 
titeir  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarq,uinjo9  Sq- 
perbus.  A  fearfhl  i^agae  broke  oat,  by  whicdi  all 
pregnant  women  were  aOteted  in  saeh  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Oaiaes  were 
thai  instituted  to  prapittato  the  infernal  divinitieB, 
together  with  satnrifices  of  steril  cows  Itmmm), 
whence  the  games  were  called  lodi  Taoiii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Ciicos  Fla- 
minios,  that  the  infernal  divinities  faight  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus*  and  Censorinua  ascribe  the  first 
odebration  to  the  consnl  Valerias  Po|riic(da.  liaa 
aeooont  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dts  and  nnser- 
pina  had  existed  long  before,  bat  states  that  the 
samea  and  sacrifices  were  now  peifiirmed  for  the 
WBt  time  to  sTeit  a  {dagoe,  and  b  that  part  of  the 
Campos  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
king  Tarqainius,  from  whom  the  ptece  derived  its 
name  Tarentam.  Valerius  Haximua  and  Zoi^as, 
who  knew  of  tlw  ceMMration  of  these  gamss  by  Va- 
lerins Poplicola,  endeavoor  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  represenUng  the  cdebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  <uironological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Serrins' 
and  by  vano.' 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
pertiape  nothing  but  different  foims  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarqainios.  AD  the 
accoanta  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  Uie  state  some  great  calamity  by 
irtiteh  tt  had  beea  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dia  and  Proserpina.  Turn  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerins  Poplicobi  down  to  ^at  of 
Augoatns,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  hrid  three 
times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  i^des  of  time  (tacula).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  raring  the  Republic, 
ooDtinued,  as  at  flrst,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  oommentarii  of  the  qnindecimviri  and  the 
aocooirta  ot  the  annalists  did  not  agree,*  and  the 
^Bcrepanoy  of  the  statements,  still  extant  shows 
the  rain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  tunes 
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to  prove  that,  darieg  the  RepoMk,  the  gsM  W 
been  oolebiMed  ones  in  evmy  STiiihiiii  Al  ikn 
Busrepresentations  sad  distOTtioas  SIMS  il  tbt  te« 
of  Angustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  aiaiuiiil  iba 
sepnoM  power  in  the  Repablie,  fte  fniadeeiBTn 
annoanoed  that,  aoeoidiag  to  their  books,  Isdiiaet- 
laree  on^  to  be  held,  and,  aft  the  saas  tisN,  niid 
to  prove  ftom  Ustoiy  that  to  ftnoer  tines  tbqr  hid 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  bat  atawiTtg- 
olariy  once  ia  every  oentmy.  Hie  ganmofwhick 
the  qoindecimviri  made  this  assertiea  w«e  ihe  lidi 
Tareotini. 

Tbeodelmted  jurist  and  antiqaaryAtciai  Cifi- 
to  received  firom  the  eaapenn'  the  ooiaBuuid  ui»- 
temine  the  cereBmiies,  and  Hones  waa  reqieSW 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  tat  the  ocaawa  (»- 
Mws  ««eiitBrfX  iriiidi  ia  atm  extaat^  Bottbefci- 
ttval  whKdi  vras  now  bdd  vras  in  reality  Af- 
ferent fnm  the  aocirat  Tarentine  gaoies;  far  Dii 
and  Proserpina,  to  wfaots  fonnerty  the  leatinl  t» 
kmged  radusivdy,  were  now  ths  bst  is  tb«bittf 
the  divinities  in  bonoor  ofvitoatbehidinfidsti 
wen  edebnued.  A  deser^lioD  of  tbsvsrimiH- 
leomities  is  given  ZoeiWH.  Some  dijn  bitot 
thery  commenced,  heralds  were  seat  aboat  to  iiiTite 
the  people  to  a  spectacto  which  no  oae  hsd  ewrbe- 
bdd,  and  which  no  one  woald  ever  behold  ifiifl- 
Herenpon  the  qaindecimrari  distrftBted,  qxa  ibi 
Capitol  snd  the  Palatine,  amooc  the  Romu  ciii^ 
lans,  torches,  snliduiT,  ud  Ntomen,  by  lAick  tkj 
were  to  purify  tfaemsdves.  In  the«asepiaceB,it< 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Tera]de  oTDiras,  tepnfls 
received  wheat,  bsriey,  and  beans,  wbiek  me  m 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcc,  or,  aecoidiif 
to  othere,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  aoten  in  tlx 
dramatic  representationB  which  were  perfcrmed  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  fMval  task  phee  u 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  daya  and  three  #tt. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  oommeneed  is  the  Ti- 
rentora,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jnpiter,  Jodo, 
Nratune,  Minerva,  Venus.  ApoDo,  MMWry,  Certs, 
Vnlcan,  Mara,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercnlae,  Liiosi,  ilie 
Parote,  and  to  Dts  and  Proserpina.  The  soinm- 
tiea  be^n  at  the  second  hour  of  the  aigbt,  lad  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  sioB  wWi  ii« 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Pares  apoa  One  il- 
tara  erected  fiv  the  purpose,  and  which  ToeipnD- 
kled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  Iwk 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  Bcene !« 
that  of  a  theatre  waa  erected  in  the  Tarentiun,  ud 
iUominated  with  lights  and  fires. 

Id  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  snnf  t^'T!' 
nia,  and  various  other  oereinooies,  toKtiier  viin 
theatrical  perfonnanees,  took  place.  Dorin!  im 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  pee^iewentlolbeCi^ 
itol  to  offer  sdenm  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  Uick* 
tbej  retnmed  to  the  Tarentnm,  to  sing  choraw  a 
honour  of  ApoHo  and  Diana.  On  the  tuccoi  at. 
the  noblest  matrons,  st  an  hour  fixed  by  in  oiaw. 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  perfbmed  sopiteitinis. 
sang  hymns  to  die  gods,  and  also  vieited  Uie  m>t 
of  Juno.  The  etaperor  and  the  quindedmriri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  beftte,  to  jn 
the  great  divinitiea.  On  Ae  third  day,  GreA  aw. 
Latin  chomsea  were  song  in  the  sanctoary  oT.Kpa!- 
lo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  oT  greit 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  stiQ  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  proteetioa  of  tbe 
gods  for  ^  cities,  towns,  and  oflteere  of  tiieEnipirf 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  caimea  eeeolue  by 
Horace,  lAich  was  especially  oanposed  Sot  theK- 
casion,  and  ad^ited  to  tbe  circaDUtances  of  tbe 

time.  Daring  the  whole  ^  toe  tbces  d^*i» 
nighty  games  of  every  denr^tfott  worn  eanieo  ce 
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.  LOPERCAILL 


LUPERCL 


li  an  the  oimiMs  and  tbeatresi  and  saerlfioea  wen 
dSeni  in  all  tbe  tempIeB. 

lie  fint  cdebiation  of  tke  lodi  svenlarea  m  the 
nip  of  AonatoB  took  ifcoe  in  Um  Bamner  of  the 
jtii  17  B.cr*  The  aaeond  took  plaee  in  the  reipi 
(^OandiDB,  A.D.  47;*  the  third  m  the  refpi  of 
Domtuan,  A.D.  88  and  the  laat  hi  the  reign  of 
PUi^KH,  A.D.  S4S,  and,  as  waa  generally  belienred, 
josi  tOOO  Tears  after  the  boUding  of  tbe  o\ty.* 

LUDI  TABENTI'NI  or  TAURn.  (Vii.  Lura 
SacnuBa.) 

LDDira.  (Til.  GuDUToaaa,  p.  47S.1 

LUDUS  DDODECIM  SCRIPTOTIUM.  {Vid. 
LtTinfoiTU.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULOTIUM.   (Vid.  LA-nvn- 

cm.) 

LBVm  THOJiB.   (7U.  Cnous,  p.  SM.) 

LUPATUM.   (Vii.  Fbbntjm,  p.  4S2.) 

WFESCAIAA,  one  of  the  most  anci«it  Roman 
Mfab,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  bon- 
snr  of  liipeiciu,  the  god  o€  fertility.  All  the  cere- 
monies with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
its  hiitory,  ibow  that  it  waa  originally  a  shepberd- 
fatinl.'  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  wascon- 
tieeted  with  the  names  of  Romnlos  and  Remus,  the 
kiap  gf  riiepheida.  Ore^  writers  and  their  fol- 
kmn  lamg  tbe  Romana  represent  it  as  a  featlral 
ttta,  aad  aaoribs  ita  iDtroduetion  to  the,  Aroadiaa 
Enato:  lUs  miarepreaentation  arose  partly  from 
Ute  daiire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
firiufieivhh  those  o(  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rabeaaditaaost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
ve  a  pnof  that  tbe  festiral  onist  bsTe  miginated 
ia  tbe  MMteat  aatiqiiity.  Tbe  tetini  was  held 
mnw  01  the  15ih  of  Fdmaiy,  ia  the  Loper- 
nl,  wtitn  RoDsohxs  and  Retnos  were  said  to  have 
kai  BDtnred  by  the  she-wolf;  the  place  contained 
u  iltar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lnpercns.* 
Here  the  Lapocl  asaemUed  on  the  day  of  the  Ln- 
pRtafia,  aad  saoriGeed  to  Una  soda  goats  and  yovng 
A)CB.wludi  aaimah  are  renMniable  for  tiieir  atrong 
mud  iuttawt,  aad  thoa  were  approiniate  saerifiees 
uihegDdttf  fintility.*  Two  yoaths  of  noble  binb 
«m  tlieD  led  to  the  Loperei  {vid.  Lvratoi),  and  one 
of  tbe  latter  touched  then:  foreheada  with  a  sword 
^Tped  in  the  Mood  of  tbe  victims  ;  other  Laperei 
Buoediatdy  after  wiped  ofT  the  bloody  spots  with 
*Ml  dimd  in  n^.  Hflfeapon  flte  two  youths 
*m  mgBi  to  break  ont  into  a  sihoot  of  laogbter. 
iU>  ceremony  was  probaUy  a  symbolical  porifica- 
lioo  (rf  the  abepherda.  After  the  sacTi6ce  was  over, 
IJeljipwci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
pkntifDlly  supplied  with  wine.'  They  then  cat  the 
of  the  goata  which  they  had  saorificed  into 
fccB,  with  aoiiM  which  they  covered  parts  of 
i^bo^,  in  imitation  of  tbe  god  Lnpercns,  who 
*»  TCpRsented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
SoatikiB.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cnt 
■Ae  Aape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
^aoa,  they  ran  with  tbem  throngb  the  streeta  of  tbe 
l^loadiiBg  or  strfting  with  them  all  persona 
^ffn  they  art  in  their  way,  and  eqwciaDy  women, 
™  ewa  Bsed  to  come  fbrward  vohmtarily  fbr  the 
!>^^K«e,  einee  they  beliered  that  tbe  emremony  ren- 
^tbem  frnitfiil,  and  prooored  them  an  easy  de- 
na;  ia  ehOd-hearing.  This  act  of  mnAing  aboot 
^Ibonga  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  porificatton 
^lMlud,aBdth8tof  tooc^iDgperaoaa  a  porifiea- 
^^flfnea,  fer  the  words  by  whidi  thia  aet  is 

JjTKit.,  Aa^  ^  ll.>— S.  <Stwt.,  dnd.,  «.>-«.  (aiMt^ 
■y^i»ittBnwwrtt>.)  X  <iiiL  CmptbA.,  Ocod.  T«rt^ 
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deeigmrted  are  fehraare  and  luilrare.^  The  goatskin 
itself  was  called  ftbntun,  the  festive  daya  ditM  feb- 
ntcAi,  the  month  in  which  it  oecnrred  Febntariug, 
and  the  god  himself  Fetmau. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  wbidi,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  tbe  Palatine.*  Featus*  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crepi  or  creppi,  from 
their  striking  with  ^i\^kiaa(iieTepHufeUicMlarum\ 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  ttie  name  crepi  waa  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  thou^  It  neces- 
sarily lost  ita  original  import  af  tbe  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  diepherda,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  coomiemoTation  of  the 
fbonders  of  the  city.  Antontus,  in  his  consulship, 
waa  one  of  the  Lnperei,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
tbrongh  tiie  city,  bat  even  addressed  tbe  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  mde  attire  *  After  the  time  of 
Cesar,  however,  tbe  Lupercalia  aeem  to  have  been 
ne^ected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it.* 
but  he  foibade  youths  {ijnherhet')  to  take  part  in  the 
mnning.  Tbe  feMival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
r^Qlany  down  to  ttie  time  of  tbe  Emperor  Anasta- 
sitts.  Linierealia  were  alao  celebrated  in  oUie/ 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaol,  for  Lnperei  are  mentiooed 
in  inscriptions  of  TeUtre,  Pneneste,  Nemaoaas,  and 
other  places.'' 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  tbe  god  Lupercna. 
Tb^  formed  a  e<4lege  (wds/iVw,  tnipia),  the  mem* 
hers  of  whksh  were  originally  yootha  of  patridaa 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  insttta- 
ted  by  Romnhu  and  Remos.*  Tbe  college  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Qninetilii  or  Quinetiliani.' 
Hiese  names,  whieh  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  fbUowera  of  Romulus  and  Remua  were 
designated  ia  the  early  Roman  legenda.  aeem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes.'*  But  if  such  were  the  caa^  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  thou^  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festua  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  tnereased,  "  Qum  Amorw 
gratia  rnnlti  in  Lupereit  tdteriiebaniw."  What  was 
the  original  ntimber  of  Loperei,  and  bow  long  Meir 
office  lasted,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions** that  a  person  held  the  office  of  I^percus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  thia  fact  shows, ' 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  far  life. 
Juliiu  Cssar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  tbe  name  of  Jnlit  or  Joliani,**  and 
made  AotoniDs  thdr  high-prieat.  He  also  aas^pied 
to  them  certain  revenues  (veetigaUa),  whidi  werer 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them.**  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  C«sar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  coUege,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  tiiis 
time  the  two  aaotent  dasses  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  fknn  tbe  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperd  veteres.**  Although  in  early  times 
the  Laperd  were  taken  only  from  nobto  ftmiliM, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Lnper(«> 
lia  was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,'*and  Cicero**  characterizes  the  eoUege  a* 
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LUSTRATIO. 


LDSTRDM. 


4gTe*tiM,  quorum  emtio  iiU  tilwtru  anU  eat  inalituU 
f  iMfli  knnumitiu  tUaui  le^a."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  thej  solemoized  the  Lupercalia,  viA.  Lu- 

PIRCALU. 

*LUPUS(^vior),tbeWoir,ocCk«Miiqwf.  {Yii. 

LUPUS  FEilREUS,  the  In»  Wolf  tued  by  the 
besieged  in  repelling  ^he  attacks  or  the  besiegers, 
aod  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di- 
verting its  blows.   ( Kid.  Akibb,  p.  93.)> 

LUSTRATIO  {KoSapatf)  was  originally  a  parifi- 
cation  by  ablution  in  water.  Bat  the  lastrations, 
of  which  we  ponesa  direct  knowledge,  an  always 
eoonected  with  iMciificea  and  other  religioas  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  aprinUiDg  of  water  by  means 
of  a  brandi  of  laurel  or  olin^  and  at  Rome  some- 
times by  means  of  the  aspergUlum  {vid.  Cmttm), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  tiie  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  hare  a  purifying  effect. 
Wbenerer  saorifices  were  ofSenA,  it  aeems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  aroiuid  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were-  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
TBte  indiTidoals  when  tbey  bad  polluted  themselres 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,,  soroet lines  underwent  purifications,  to  eipiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community.  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
ides  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.*  Pu- 
rification also  took  idace  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhaUowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  Iraiying  dead 
bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
of  Delos.* 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  tbem ; 
and  the  crtiject  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thps  fields  were  purified 
after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over/  and  before 
•the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com.  (VU.  AavALas 
FaiTBBs,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  abeep 
were  lustrated  every  yrar  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa.- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.*  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
ibid  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  berbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustratioa  was  to  preserve  the 
Hook  from  diaeaae,  eontagioa,  and  other  evita.*  AU 
Roman  amies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;^  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probaUy  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lostratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  re- 
view.' The  rites  customary  on  such  oocasions  are 
wtt  mentioned,  but  they  prcrimbly  resembled  those 
vntb  whMA  a  fleet  was  Inatnted  before  it  set  sail, 
■ad  whieh  are  described  by  Applan.*  Altam  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  toe  vmsela  manned  with 
titeir  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  pariQ^ing  sacrifices  {Kt^apota)  in  smafl  boats 
tluw  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  tbey 
were  aeeompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  goda  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  duigers. 
Hereupcm  the  priests  divided  the  saerifioea  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (In  Livy"  a  prayer 
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in  raoevded,  woA  m  geMnb  used  to  perfnoi 

these  occaaions.)  When  a  Macedonian  anofvu 
lust  rated,  a  dog  was  cot  in  two  {Meees  in  tk  phn 
where  the  army  vras  to  assault,  and  oite  oT 
the  dog  waa  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  lif^  vA 
the  other  to  Uie  left.  The  aimy  then  aHenUei  ii 
the  place  betwan  the  ^ota  lAere  the  piHn  bl 
fallen.^  But  to  retaini  to  the  Romans.  IhseM- 
lishnwot  of  a  new  c<^y  was  always  preceded  I9 
a  lostratio  with  sdemn  saerificea.'  The  dtr  <r 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  witliiD  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  hrstratio  after  iher 
had  been  viaited  by  aome  9«at  calamity,  eadi  u 
civil  tdoodsbed,  aviiul  prodigiea,  and  the  lift'  A 
regular  and  general  hntntio  of  the  wMe  Roma 
people  took  pace  after  the  completion  of  em;  bs- 
trum,  when  the  censor  had  finished  his  eeoan  ml 
before  he  laid  down  bis  office.  This  loatratio 
called  lustrum*)  was  eondacted  by  one  of  tiie  cts- 
scnn,*  and  li«id  with  saerificea  called  SnoreUidii,' 
because  the  aaerifieea  consisted  of  a  ^  (or  m],! 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  Inatratio,  wh»  eoniiBiel 
to  be  observed  in  the  iajfi  of  DiooyNDs,  took]taa 
in  the  Campos  Martins,  where  the  pet^  sbscdIiM 
for  the  purpose.  TLe  sacrifices  were  carried  llute 
times  around  the  assembled  moltitode.'  Amihet 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  era;  jot 
in  the  month  oC  FebrunrTf  was  aaid  to  bare  bat 
instituted  Iwcanae  the  god  Fdmms  was  bc&nd  10 
be  fottmt  bulntiaiaim,  and  beeanse  tatliisnHtt 
the  sotomnitieB  in  hononr  of  the  dit  mumwk 
place.* 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Tutiu)  is, 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  a  piIti^ 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whtrie  Rooaa  peoffe 

Grformed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  Cuqv 
BrtiuB  nfter  the  boainess  o(  the  eensoi  vai  onr- 
(Vid.  Cbrsos,  LosraATio.)  As  tbia  ptiribalia 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  liuDinii 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  betweeo  tn 
lustra.  Vano*  erroneously  derives  the  word  ^ 
trum  from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vecti|^  ^ 
tribota  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  eeami 
The  first  luBtmm  was  perflirmed  m  B.C.  M,  ^ 
King  Servins,  after  be  had  completed  hia  asm, 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  pbee  jep- 
lariy  every  five  years  after  the  censm  was  ovei 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,m 
from  this  year  down  to  2M  B.C.,  there  had.aaori' 
ing  to  Livy,"  only  been  S6  pairs  of  censors,  aad  out 
SI  loslra  or  general  purifications,  aUungfa,  it  u 
had  been  rc«ular,  there  would  have  beea  90  psina 
censors  and  80  lustra.  We  must  therefbie  cm- 
elude  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  bdd  i( 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  We  alw  !«■ 
from  this  statement  that  the  cenaos  migbt  am 
idace  without  the  hutmm,  and,  indeed,  twe  cata 
of  this  kind  an  recorded,"  which  banned  ia  4a 
sndSUB.C.  In  tbeae  oases  the  hiatramwaiM 
performed  on  acoonnt  of  some  great  cahas» 
whieh  had  befallen  the  RepoUie. 

TTie  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has «« 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  imkb 
Romnlian  years  of  804  days  each  were,  with  w 
difference  of  one  day,  equd  to  five  aohr  yew^ 
865  days  each,  or  the  six  ancieirt  years  made  iw 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  18S9  diP- 
The  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  asdeol  lu- 
mans,'*  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of 
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Itginiofofdw  ancient  Tew  Dearie  coiooUled  with 
^  of  tb)  solar  year.  -As  Uie  coinoidenoe,  bower- 
a,  wH  not  peifeot,  a  nonth  of  Si  daya  was  inter- 
cikiediB«Tei7fl)nenthliiatni0L  Nowitiihi^ify 
fntabk  that  tbeieeaireDce  of  saoh  a  cycle  or  great 
TOT  WIS,  frara  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
meiiea  and  pmficatioiw,  and  that  Servins  T^ina 
M  Mt  B&xvduce  them,  but  mereJy  oomieoted  them 
with  his  oaafloa,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sob- 
Kqiieiit  ages,  lAidi,  however,  as  we  baTO  seen* 
ns  M  obaored  with  ragnlarity.  At  first  the  ir< 
nfoluitjr  okj  htrt)  heen  caused  bf  the  atmgs^ 
benraa  the  patridaiis  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
■oaiBwat  of  cenaan  was  pniposelj  negleoted  to 
■erase  Ibe  disoiderB ;  hot  we  also  find  that  siml- 
hr  Detects  took  place  at  a  hiter  period,  when  no 
Bch  causes  existed.'  The  last  lostnim  was  soj- 
at  lUme  ia  A.D.  74,  in  the  idgn  of  Tee- 


Hnf  wrilan  af  the  latter  period  of  ttte  RepaUic 
■3  tang  dw  Enqdre  nse  the  word  lostnim  fiw 
■rqiaaiof  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
tbs  eensu,' while  otheiB  even  apidyit  in  the  sense 
cf  ^  QnA  peoteeteria  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
antiiDal  fitn  years.*  Martial  also  uses  die  ex- 
jnmn  hstiam  ingena  for  aecolam.* 

LT'GAU  (AAkoxo),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- 
bated  \ij  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zens,  sor- 
nmed  Anoibf .  It  was  said  to  hare  been  institated 
If  Ibe  andent  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgos.* 
He  b  aba  tiid,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  Ibr- 
mertr^ofered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  s 
duU  leZeac,  and  to  hare  sprinkled  the  altar  vith 
it!  bhpi  ft  is  not  in^haUe  thit  homan  aaori' 
&»«maAnd  in  Arcadia  to  Zens  Lyccns  down 
toiTayhte  period  in  Grecian  history.^  No  ftrther 
Fntieolan  respecting  the  cddHration  of  the  Lycea 
tietaiowB,  with  the  excqition  of  the  statement  of 
I^otarA,'  that  the  ceIebrati(Ri  of  the  Lycea  in 
KBK  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Ijoper- 
eda. 

*LTCAPSUS  (XvKw^),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 
Mkei  to  be  the  Omwout  OrUnudit.  The  Greek 
nme  is  derirad  from  XCkoc  <"a  wolf)  and  ^if 
("iffeanaee"),  becaose  its  floWers  resembled  the 
•feleBdedjaws  of  a  wdf. 

*lTCm(I8  i3i»xi>k}t  a  plant.  "  The  ^vxpis  <Tre- 
tWfKnif  of  DiOBOoridea  is  the  Agnutemnta  coro- 
L,  or  Rose  Campkm.  The  Xvxvk  iypia  is 
'^fcncdlqrSpreutel  and  others  to  the  jlfrottemtna 
iri'|m  «  Com  Cod^la   Bat  perhaps  the  opinion 

Oodnuens,  who  soggested  the  Ljfcftnis  iiiicm,  is 
eotitted  to  as  mnch  or  greater  authority."* 

'lYCHNITES  iUxi''iTm)>  a  tenn  an^  to  both 
ifaaadastone.  Thegem,aecotdfa«toDeLaet, 
*uaTirie9  of  imr  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap- 
par  to  bate  been  a  variety  of  marUe.  TheAv^v^ 
ff^Oipheos  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar- 
^  tenud  ^^eibtttet  was  bo  called  becaose  qoarried 
^>e  light  of  lamps  (X^jrvof,  '•a  lamp"),  and  as 
rw],  OB  the  anthmrity  <£  Vano,  infbnas  as,  was 
tkesuKastheFarian.** 

LTCHIfU'CHUS.  (m.  CiKDUABain.) 

'LTCIDM  (UKtoiTh  a  medicinal  anbstanee  ob- 
wRe4  (nun  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  Uiomy  riirtdt 
Saving  ni  Lycia.  "  It  is  almost  certain,"  obserres 
.UuH, « that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procared 
■**lKJUammuni/«efortK«.  This  appears  clear  from 


I.  [iMbiD.,  Octar-,  ST.— Cbid.,  10.}— S.  <CaBMrm.,  1.  o.)— 
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PUny*8  aocoont  of  it.  Sprcngel  and  MiOigan  hold 
the  i^etiim  Jniiam  to  have  been  the  Aeaeia  eate- 
eJat,  WiUd.,  and  y^  as  Dr.  Hill  romarks,  the  de- 
scription given  by  Dioeooridea  of  tiie  trees  lay  no 
means  Vjf^  any  of  those  of  whitA  oar  cato- 
cbn.  or  Tern  JaponUa,  is  made."* 

•LYC0PSI3  {X^Kofii:),  a  plant,  whicti  Sibthorp 
has  proved  to  be  the  Eckiim  Ildieum,  or  Italian  Vi- 
per's-bngloss. 

•LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.  (Vid.  Ba- 
sAaos.) 

.  *LTllA(X^),aBpecieeofFidi,flie7V^IaX9W«, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronan ;  in  En^ish,  the 
Hper,,from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  throoj^  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  oft«n  canght  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britaui.* 

LYRA  {2/^  Lat  JUM)t  s  I^re,  one  of  the  moat 
andmt  mnstea]  ins^nments  m  the  stringed  kind. 
Hiere  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
lar instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  and  that  thcpr  were  m- 
trodnced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.* 
The  Greeks  themsdves,  however,  attributed  the  In- 
vention of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instniment  of  a  tortoise-shell,  overwhieh 
he  ^ced  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  nom- 
ber  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  Uie  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients difi^  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  de^ite  conclusion.  Diodoms* 
states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  stringB,  one 
with  an  acnte,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  soand.  Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  HereoTy  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
whOe  Lucian,^  Ovid,*  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
idy  to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  de- 
scription of  AptdtodoniB  and  Servins,  rather  resem- 
bles that  of  the  instnnnent  which  in  subseaoent 
times  was  derisnated  by  the  name  cithara  (laBapa 
or  kWopv),  andln  some  degree  resembled  a  modem 
guitar,  in  as  fhr  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homerio  poems  the  name  Mpa  does  not  oo- 
cnr,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
in  this  hymn*  (Awp^  KtdaptCeiv),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally ttiere  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be-' 
tween  the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
Btmment  formeriy  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  wiurd. 

The  instmments  which  Hnner  mentions  as  nsed. 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^pfuy?  and  xi'dt^i^." 
Now  ttiat  the  ^pfuyi  and  the  xlBapii  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  fVom  the  expression 
i6pfuyyi  KiSaplCeiv,  and  xiOapt  ^p/u^tv.^^  The  lyra 
IB  also  called  or  x*^^^  and  in  Latin  utiudo, 
because  it  was  made  al  a  tortoise-ahen. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statonent  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
thatTerpanderof  Antissa  (about S50  B.C.)added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord; " 
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ftoogh  k  etottot  be  dwied  that  then  «xlited  Ijmi 
witfa  onlj  tbrw  atrinp.'  Hw  Mknving  an  rqae- 
aeatatkna  of  a  totradiovd  and  a  hafitaidkord,  and 
are  both  tilna  from  tba  wockof  BIwachtni 


The  heptachord  introdaced  b7  Terpander  hence- 
forth ooDtinued  to  be  most  commonly  osed  by  tbs 
Greeks,  as  aa  aalneqiiently  by  the  Romaoa, 
tbovi^  hi  the  eoorae  of  time  oiany  additioos  aiid  im- 
~  proTameota  were  made 

whioh  an  deaoribed  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
trachord,  the  two  ex- 
treme itiin^  stood  to 
eac^  other  m  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fiKiith{d(d  Tw 
o6f>ov),  i.  t.f  ma  tower 
string  made  three  j'l- 
brattoDs  in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
fbur.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
caDed  the  diatonic^  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  aocA  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intierrala  between  the 
foor  strings  prodoced 
twice  awlwletone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 

Einder,  in  forming  his 
eptachord,  in  reality 
added  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  anci«it  one,  bat  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  foorth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
TliehaitacbOTd  Umsfaadthe  o<Hn|ia88  of  an  octave, 
or,  an  the  aneiealaoalled  ft,  a  diapason  (^(d  naaw). 
The  Intemls  between  the  aeren  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  aa  foBow :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  tiuee,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  foor,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  between  fotu:  and  five  and  five  and  all,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  ^  and  seven,  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  Uie  highest,  i^n;,  irapcu^r^,  irapa- 
fiton,  fUan,  ltxa»6f,  vapvirdni,  im&rrt*  Pindar  hmi- 
scdf  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  thoogh  in  his  Ume 
an  eigh^  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alraander,  the  nomber  of  strings  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletns,*  an  in- 
novation whioh  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tau,  vlio  refused  to  go  beyond  the  nomber  of  seven 
Btrings.*  It  is,  howevo-,  dear  that  Iho  anoieota 
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made  oae  of  a  variehr  tf  trnav  aid  ia  the  nprm 
attoM  wUeh  wa  atiU  pnaseaa,  the  ■BBber  fltiiDMi 
varies  from  three  to  derm.  About  the  liw  <r 
SaMho  and  ABaeteoB,aeveial  siiiMgri  iattBWSi, 
MOh  aa  wvadtf,  terMm,  and  «ter^  «m  nti  it 
Oieaee,  and  aspedally  in  Lesbos.  The^Ud  Im 
introdaced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  nanber  tt 
atifaigs  ftr  exeeededtbat  (^thatyretfNwekMt 
that  soma  had  a  ooaapass  af  two  oeiBfB,  mi  ok- 
am  had  «nn  twea^  strings,  so  Oat IhBymlm 
men  wawihlad  a  uodeni  Iraip  than  a  l^e-' 

It  has  beca  remarked  sdtove  Oat  the  dshIjr 
oeoof*  vary  sehUm  in  the  eailieM  Gmk  writen, 
and  that  originally  this  inatmment  and  tbtothn 
waps  iht  aame.  But  about  the  tiaw  of  Pindv  ii- 
nontiODa  aaem  to  have  been  iatrodnoed,  brvted 
the  lyia  becwne  diMinot  from  the  cUhsia,  tke 
ToartioB  oTwfateh  was  aaeribed  to  AfomHlkM 
the  name  of  the  former  now  ocon  more  fieqoaB- 
ly.*  Botii,  however,  had  in  most  easM  m  mm 
than  aeven  atriags.  Tins  dilferenee  betwen  ite 
two  instrajiiBBts  is  deaeribed  above ;  the  Ijn  M 
a  great  and  fuU-eoondinc  bottom,  which  coeiiBiei 
aa  befiHre,to  be  made  genenlly  (rf*  a  lortajw4l4 
from  which,  aa  Laeian*  e^raiBoa  it,  ttehamw 
aa  from  the  head  of  a  alag.  AtianmMpimtf 
wood,  ooniMOttngthe  two  horns  atoraeartbeirliip- 
eada,  aarved  to  flwtMi  the  abringa,  snd  m  cdet 
fi^vof,  and  in  Latin  trtJuttilMm.  The  bona  mn 
called  iritis  or  c«nuu.*  These  iastmneatt  me 
often  adoraad  in  ttks  most  oostly  maooa- wittgoM 
and  twaj.*  The  hna  waa  eoiMUlend  as  i  bdr 
manly  instnuneut  uaa  the  ofthara,  lAIA,  oo  » 
coont  of  ita  "Mnw-tminding  bottoni,  eicIoM  Inl- 
soonding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  men  etleohiei 
for  the  middle  tooea.  The  ^ra,  when  idayeitiool 
in  an  opiigfat  poutton  between  the  knees,  wfaie  tki 
cithara  stood  upon  the'  knees  of  the  piajer.  Sett 
inatnmenta  wer«  held  with  the  Ml  b&ad,  mi 
jiMjeA  wMi  the  right*  It  has  geoeraltr  bcea  ap- 
posed that  the  sti^igs  of  these  instnunenu 
always  touched  with  a  tittle  staff  called  pteonm 
(wX^Krpw)  (see  woodcnt,  p.  198),  bat  aaof  tke 
paintinga  disooverod  at  Herculaneum,  m  find  tn- 
eral  ioetaaoea  when  the  peraons  play  (he  ^  *>A 
their  fingoa.'  The  lyre  waa  at  aB  6am  odr 
played  as  an  aooompantmeat  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  /Uef,  which  was  osedloriljit 
as  wd)  aa  a  eittiara,  ia  probably  the  same  as  tlie 
Orsek  affd<r,  which,  according  to  He^cUv,'  vf- 
nifiea  gat-string ;  bnt  Featus*  takes  it  to  be  tbe 
same  aa  fides  (akhXheoanae  the  lyre  waa  Iheiitt- 
t>ol  of  hannony  and  onity  among  men. 

Hie  lyre  (citfaan  or  phonainx)  was  at  fail 
ia  the  tecttatkwa  <tf  apio  poetiy,  tboa«li  it  n 
probably  not  played  dnring  the  reatsiim  io^,  ^ 
only  aa  a  prelnde  before  the  minsbd  eomneoiM 
hia  story,  and  in  the  intervals  a*  paaaes  befrw 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  girw  ito  s«»e » 
a  qieeiaa  of  poetiy  cdled  lyric;  thiskiBdofpd? 
was  originally  never  radted  or  song  withoatltoK- 
companiment  of  the  tyre,  andsofoetiBWS,dM^au 
appn^niate  daace.  (Compare  theartide  Mntci.— 
Plotaroh,  Dt  JThjim.— B6ckh,  D€  MttrUPiMi^~ 
Drieb^,  Mutiiiditclu  WuMiUeMafitm  4er  Grirdn : 
and  by  die  aame  author,  AtifttUAttt  wkr  St  Jhw 
d«r  GrMaUtk-^aaer,  HiMt.  of  Gr.  hU.,  i.,  p  148. 

•LYSIMACHaUM  QMwAxi^y  or  LYSDU- 
GHIA  {XMiiuxiv),  a  plant,  which  Woodrile  kdA 
to  be  the  lytSwacAia  wnawnrfsna,  or  Maa9-"«*- 


Qnintil.,  ni.,  Ifc)-!  ffai^  ^-^^^^ 
8.— Prtk.,  viiL,      M  BMrti)-* 


— im.,  ui,,  tr  ;  xi~  S. — Pfu-  Tin. 

-Cte..  D*  NU.  Dmt.,  ii,  W.>-6.  (Asokad  ri«a.,il->«^ 
OfU^  HnoU.,  iiL,  (L  vJ-S. 
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ICAaXSTRATUS. 


'SpMirioiaUeBttfdetenDiDet  the  X.  of  DIoncT- 
idee  to  be  the  LwumkU*  ««(gvriit  or  ydli^ 
■tnrei  buttbeX^'iiucAtiimofFUarlialudditobe 
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VACEDCm'NCH  SEKATUS  OONSCULTDH. 

iVii.  SiNlTUfl  COMOLTUM.} 

MACCHUS.   iVid.  Atillaiu  ^asolji,  p.  U9.) 

UJLCELLDM  (A^<nrwX/a;*  ^i>ir«X«!M>.  J4)«>n-u- 
iunv),  1  pioTiuoa-auuket,  freqaented  by  cooks, 
istieTDKB,  pmilterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
neiof similar  ooeapations.*  (Vid.  Forith,  p.  4fil  ) 
noB  M«awii,  s  proTisioD-merchant  was  called 
miidUmt  (i^uAwi  KptonMiif*).  The  Athe- 
■iau  eiDed  their  m^jieUuin  eic  to^ov,  juat  aa  they 
oiled  their  slaTe-ioarket  el^  ri  av^mia,  thek 
irlii&Duiiet  eir  rdv  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
Um  of  the  eoDunodities  sold  io  them.* 

'MACER  (jmcep),  aeoOTding  to  Moses  Charras, 
Bime  aa  If  ace.  "  This,  bowsTer,  is  denied  by 
UatUuoIas,'*  obs^es  Adains,  "  wHh  whom  Spreo* 
tA  Bgreei,  ihhoii^  he  admits  that  the  Arabiaiu 
RHiloaaded  them  together.  '  He  is  diamed  to  be- 
fieie  it  the  baric  of  a  Malabar  tree  acBoribed  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Macrt."* 

MAGADIS.  (Vid.  Lt>*  ;  Musioa,  OaRBK.) 

MAGISTER,  which  contaias  Uie  same  root  as 
Mfitaid  iMV^wj,  was  a^iUed  at  Rone  to 
MM  pmifwing  Tarious  Uads  of  offices,  and  is 
thu  eifhoed  lay  feBtas:*  "  Magiaitrttrty  moderari. 
Vnit  mtgiitri  ttoa  whim  iociortt  mrtiMm,  ted  ttiam 
fgsnm,  ncuwum,  vicoruvi,  txUtgiorvm,  equitum 
dioMtur;  onuus  Ai  maai»  ceteriM  poatunl." 
Paalm'  thos  defines  the  word :  "  Quibm  pracipm 
f*  mm  tUHmii^  et  fw  luagtM  miam  eeteri  dili- 
fnlim  d  wffirifiirftiim  rebttt,  OKOut  prtuunty  je- 
h4ljM^t«n«cUmter."  The  UnQowkw  ia  a 
lit  of  the  priBevd  magiitri : 

KiaiFHR ^BlaSSIOH DM.    {VuL  ADHHSIONALaS.) 

HiaisTu  AiKOBOH  atv^ars  to  bave  hem  the 
am  officer  aa  the  ouigister  militom.* 

^^mmx  Aconoiiu.   (VU.  BoHoam  Emtio.) 

|[MtmB  BiBBnn.   (Vid.  Smroatxim.) 
^  Mioum  CoixsGU  waa  the  president  of  a  eol- 
*pinDorc(»Tioration.   (Vid.  Collmiuh.) 

HuintB  EncTOLABiTM  answered  lett^  on  be- 
itslf  of  the  emperor." 

Huimt  EqniTDx.   (Vid.  DicTAToa,  p.  3*1.) 

'uauna  laauLoKOH  was  an  officer  or  seore- 
Orwhomd  and  anaweicd  petitions  addressed  to 
waoperoia.  {VU.  LuaLL0s,4,e.)  I$e  is  called 

Htauni  HExoaia,  aa  officer  whose  duty  it 
reoHTs  the  deciaioa  of  the  euq>efor  on  any 
meet,  aod  eommunicate  it  to  the  poUie  or  the 
rowMemeenied." 

KiaiiTH  Uiunm.  (Vid.  Abkt,  Rokait,  p.  106.) 

IJiOtnK  Natu.   (Vid.  EzBBoiTOBU  Actio.) 

■UMTH  OrnaoaaN  was  an  officer  of  hi^  radc 
Kite imyeri^  cour^  who  had  the  superiatendeDce 
<>  *fl  andioices  with  the  emperor,  aod  also  had  ez- 
tosiTs  jaritdietioB  over  both  dvfl  and  milttaiy 


JM.  IVmo,  De  B«  Eurt.,  itU  S,  17.- W..  Do  tina.  Ut.,r., », 
r  IC,  1*8,  ri.  SpoBgeL-PUnL,  AolttL,  «.,  8, ».— T«r.,  Ewu, 
8^1,M^Hof.,  ivL,  B.,  t,  SSa.— M.,  Epift.,  i.,  14,  Smi- 

'»,tm,n.)~4.  (SMt<w.,  jbi,     i57vmp«.,  ib.-vmv 

JD*  Se  KmK.,  iii.,  S,  4.)— a.  (PoUnx,  Onom.,  47.  -  Id. 
■nL,  ».-Hiipow.,  r.  ^tyjia.)—*.  (DioMor.,  i.,  110.- Ad- 
■«.lp»«aa.,i.T.)— 7.  f«.  T.  aigwtew.)— 8.  (IHf .  SO,  tit.  18, 
(ira.  Han:.,  ni.,  7:  xx.,  «J— 10.  fOrelU,  Inacr., 
Wll-ll,  iOiOh,  1.  E.)-n.  (Amm.  Mare.,  xr.,  IL, rwii., 
•  Ml  (Co*.  1,  at,  tlvlt,  tit.  18.-Cod.  Tbaod.,  1.,  tit.  «; 


Hamstbb  Popdu.   {Vid.  Diotatob,  p.  380.) 

Maoibtkb  Scxiniobdh  had  the  care  of  all  the  pfr 
pers  aod  documents  belongmg  to  the  emperor.* 

MAoiaTXB  SociBTATit.  The  equites,  who  fanned 
the  taxes  at  RcHue,  were  divided  into  certain  BOO)e> 
ties ;  and  be  who  presided  in  such  a  society  waa 
called  magister  societatis.* 

Maoistkb  VicoiDif.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  the 
peoi^e  of  eaiA  vicus  should  choose  magietri  to  man- 
age its  afTairs.*  From  an  inacription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Lndi  Compitalitii  uossed 
in  the  prastexta.* 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  muiatratm 
mar  be  collected  from  Pomponins,  De  Ongin*  JW- 
ru.*  Mafiistratns  are  those  "  7111  juri  dicund«  jrr«> 
tmit."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus  ;  he  had  all  ttie  potestas. .  On  the  expulsion  (rf' 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponins 
CQomerates  as  the  magistrattis  of  his  time  "qitiin 
civitaie  jur»  reddebant,"  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  coa- 
Buls,  eighteen  praetors,  and  six  sedUes.  He  adds 
that  the  pmfecti  annonae  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  litibos  jndicao- 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  of 
pn^netor  or  procODSol  were  also  magistratus.  Qai* 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratna 
pepuli  Romani,  without  any  restriction ;  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
preetor  urbanus  and  the  pnetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  the 
prosides  of  provinoss,  and  also  hy  the  ciinile  sdi- 
les,  whose  jaiisdictioo  in  the  ]Hx>vincias  populi  Ro- 
mani was  exercised  by  the  quisstors  of  those  pror- 
inoes. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(iater)  and  mag(aus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  fritraae 
"  M  magitirabi  aiOan.'"  According  to  Festal,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  "jvdidum  taufieiiim^ 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  hf 
G^ins,*  the  auspicia  maxima  belon^d  to  the  con- 
suls, prtttors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  ether  magistratus ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
prsetors,  and  censors  were  called  mqores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  eomitia  centnriata ;  the  other 
magistratus  were  called  minmres.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  carules  and  Uiose  who  %er* 
not  cuniles  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dio- 
tator,  consuls,  prstora,  censors,  and  the  curule 
les,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
a^se  curulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  onljr 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  hi 
course  of  tune  the  plebeians  shared  these  honour^ 
witia  the  exception  of  that  of  the  inteirex ;  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple- 
beian sediles  and  the  tribuni  [debis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  mi^oree  whs 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minorea  who  had  no^ 
had  a  reference  to  jurisdiction  also.  The  former 
term  oomprised  pretors  and  governors  of  proTincee  i 
the  lattw,  in  the  republican  time,  comprised  ttdOea 
and  qucstors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  municipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  tM 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratna  rai- 


I.  (Cod.  n,  tit.      Spwtian.,  Xl  Vm.,  4.— I*««prid.,  AIM. 
«.)— 1  (Cio.,  Vert.,      M.,  T4.-Id.  Ml  Pmb.,  xili.,  •.- 
M.,  Pro  Pla*!.,  (Saat.,  Oett».,aO.-^.Tits7«.— Orol- 

li,  IMOT.,  S,  813,  1530.)— 4.  (Uiioon,  r.)-^.  (AMcan.  in  Cw., 
Kmd.,  p.  7.  ed.  OnUi.)-e.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  t^~t.  (Lit.,  uui.,  O.} 
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BorM  in  Tarioos  ittottera  which  came  ooder  their 
cognizance,  and  tbe  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirety  from  their  jurisdietio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  mattere  which 
belonged  to  jurisdietio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  tbe  competence  of  the  magistratus  miaorea 
(mt.  JnuiDioTio) ;  but  those  natters  irtddi  bdong 
'  to  tbe  rmperiom  were,  fin-  that  reason,  not  within 
(be  competence  of  tbe  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperiam,  we  find  enumerated 
the  prctoriffi  atjpulationes,  such  as  the  caatio  damni 
infbcti,  and  ex  novi  opens  nunciatione ;  and  also 
tbe  miasio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  inte^fram 
natitntio.  Thna  it  appears  that  the  United  joria- 
dletio  waa  confined  to  tbe  ordo  jadkionin  laivato- 
ram,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperiun :  conaeqaentty,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  eognitu),  properly  ao 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  coa- 
siderttioa  explains  tbe  fact  of  two  prston  for  qnes- 
tions  as  to  ndeicomniissa  being  appdnted  under 
^ndins :  they  had  to  decide  sndi  natters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  aa  such  matters  were  not  within 
tbe  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jorisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
zam  of  money,  and  this  limitatioa  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  oxagis- 
trates  had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
•erred,  Umited  their  jurisdietio. 

The  nagistralos  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdietio, 

a'  delegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
e  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  aa  delay 
m^t  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  prntor  could 
dek^te  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
imder  him,  the  power  of  requthog  tbe  eantio.* 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganiie  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 

Crince ;  and,  as  the  jurisdietio  was  placed  in  tbe 
ids  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
rium, it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
^stratos  in  aD  matters  that  were  «tre  ordinem, 
ttiat  is,  in  aoch  matters  as  did  not  bekmg  to  their 
competence  becanse  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  tbe  lex  Rubria.    (Vii.  Lax  Rvbkia.)* 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  fltus- 
trates  tiie  diatinction  of  magistratus  into  miyorea 
and  mttimes,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
posyssing  the  imperium.*  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected " imperio  magiMtratiis"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore  the  prtetor  at  Rome  :  in  the  prorinciae  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatns, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  Tha 
nonicfpal  magistratna,  as  they  had  not  ttie  imperi- 
um. oouU  not  giTe  validity  to  each  an  act  (tf*  aAop- 

*MAGNES  (ft&yviK,  ftayv^rtt,  and  /tayvlrtc  Wflof), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  tbe  dis- 
coTery  of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
tron-poioted  staff  cling  to  the  rock  upon  which  be 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Hiny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  nniloabtedlj  oetived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  finnd.*' 
(CiHisolt  the  following  article.)* 

•MAGNESIUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Magoesis  in  Thessaly,  and  near  a  ci^  of  the  same 
aame  in  AsiaMiiHv. '  "Aa  one  and  the  same  min- 
oral  BubBtance,*'  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "raoeived 
among  the  ancients  different  names,  according  as 


I.  <DiK.  M,  tit.  1,  B.  4.)—%  IPw^Uy  Zdtmsbxm,  x.,  p.  199.) 
•  H  (oSn^flS^  (Homl  Aan.  MiMnl,  p.  Ulf 


tt  was  procured  by  dUbrent  mrtbols  fiwt  dMH*- 
ent  places,  or  Awn  enbstanoea  anorently  mdike ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  niarintitar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merdy  beeaase  at 
some  accidental  agreemmt  in  colonr,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  apfdied.  Thas  the 
name  'magnrt'  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  fifea, 
not  only  to  what  we  caD  the  native  magnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  bat  to  a  snbstaoce  wbcdly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie- 
ty of  steatite.  It  is  highly  prdbeUe  that  these  two 
minerals,  so  different  in  diaracter,  were  both  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  from 
their  being  both  iwmd  in  a  eotmbrnained  Magne- 
sia ;  for,  of  the  five  locafitiea  apeeMed  by  Wsaj, 
whence  as  many  vaiiettea  (rf*  maniet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magneaia  in  Tbessaly,  ana  anotter  a  city  cf 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  be 
ssys,  a  magnet  was  fonnd,  of  a  whitirtt  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Tbeo- 
phraatna  aays  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  snited  for 
taming  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  tale  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportioB 
of  the  earth  called  magrutia,  a  name  of  which  wa 
may  thus  trace  tbe  origin,  though  perhaps  a  modi 
pnrer  finm  than  thie  steatite  afibids,  of  tbe  earth 
now  ealM  nutgneaia,  may  have  been  aameisoea 
derignated  as  the  magnesian  stone ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  ose  of  it  as  a  fxtbaitic, 
it  aeaaa  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  natire 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  weD  because  it  is  not  ptnga- 
tive,  as  because  he  dsewhere  describes  that  differ- 
ently  as  the  stone  which  draws  irtm,  and  wocdd 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  bat  the  Herade- 
an  stone."* 

^MAGUDARIS  (/ury^tt).  Koseoridtt  ap- 
{dies  this  name  to  the  root  of  Uie  plant  vhidi  pro- 
duces asafcsUda.  Theophrastos,  howerver,  woald 
seem  to  make  it  a  diatinct  qiedes  or  variety.  (Vtd. 

SlLPBIOH.)* 

*MAIA  (mHa),  a  aort  of  Orab-fiah  desciM  by 
Artstotie.  Gesner  s^  it  is  called  Anignie  ie  mer, 
or  Sea  SjHder.  It  is  probably,  says  Aoams,  the  Cas- 
cer  aranau,  L.* 

•MAINIS  (^vl(),  a  species  of  AA,  the  Syanu 
flumo,  called  m  Fr^ich  MendeU;  and  in  moden 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  Kzgo&Xa.* 

MAJE8TAS  is  defined  br  Ulpian*  to  be  "cnwa 
Hbtd  fuod  aieertiu  pe^iUum  Smmmnn  vd  Aerwu 
9tamtaum  ejuM  emumaUur."  He  then  gives  vari- 
ons  instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law ;  but  all  Uie  off'eDces  included  under  ma- 
jestas  comprehend  more  than  tbe  EOjE^ish  treasuL 
One  of  the  offences  inclnded  in  mueatas  was  dw 
e^cting,  aiding  in,  or  inning  the  death  of  a  ma- 
gistratus popuU  Romani,  or  of  me  who  had  impoi- 
um  or  potestas.  Hough  the  phrase  "  crima  ma- 
jettatit"  waa  used,  the  coniMete  expreaaiMi  was 
'^crimen  Uua,imm:haitm,  Jfamnite,  suaaM^  mtjatm- 
tit." 

The  word  majesta^  consisteDtly  with  its  relation 
to  ma^nus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "Jtf«;estet,"  says  Cicero,*  "catfaodra 
magnitwU)  pojnili  Romani  "  »ttpeatm»  tst  n  wmptrH 
atque  m  Mmmu  papttli  Romaad  iigmilate."  Accord- 
ingly, the  phrases  "  ««« mj  ponth  Amuun,"  "  ti»- 
perii  nejuUit,"''  sigmfy  the  whole  of  that  which 


1.  (PUb.,  H.  N.,  xxzrt., nMpbiMt.,  Da  XaipO^  c  71.— 
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tcaataHtri  Uw  RooutD  atate ;  In  odier  words,  Ae 
nrerdgn  power  of  the  Roman  state.  The  expres- 
MB  miiKTe  najestatem  conseqaenUy  signifies  any 
Kt  kfirtiich  this  oujestaa  is  impaired  ;  and  it  is 
tkn  de&aed  bj  Cicero  :>  *<  Majettatem  ndnuen  at 
it  iigMl^  aU  uialitudiiu,  out  pMeMlate  po^iUi  out 
tam  fwhtt  fopuau  pet«$tatem  dedit,  idimtid  dtro- 
;an."*  The  {rtuase  majestas  pabUca  in  toe  Digest 
ii  eqoiTalent  Vo  the  majestas  popoli  Romani.  In 
the  repabtioan  period,  the  term  majestas  hesa  or 
minua  was  most  oommoaly  ^^died  to  cases  of  a 
gmenl  be&aying  or  sorrendering  his  amy  to  the 
wmjt  flzciting  sedition,  and  geneially  by  bis  bad 
endKt  m  sdoitnistTation  impairing  the  mueatas 
oftkeitale.* 

Tte  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  pnniahed  with 
toh  a  peraoD  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
XdoWi  or  annesdered  a  Roman  eitixen  to  an  ene- 
The  leges  m^jestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
(d  the  oflence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
vUeh  ioipaiied  the  majestas  publiea ;  and  sereral 
of  the  spMial  inorisions  of  tiie  lex  Jnlia  an  nra- 
aeniediB  Oe  passage  just  reftrred  to. 

It  eeenis  difficult  to  ascertain  bow  &r  the  lex  Ja- 
lia  carried  the  o&eoce  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
tbe  person  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  modified  by  senatos  consnlta  and  imp^ial 
cmtitutioDS ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  tbe 
title  in  the  Digest,  "  Ad  Legtm  JuUtan  MajuUtu," 
Alt  in  the  pronrions  enumerated  under  that  title 
vere  cDoqirehended  in  the  original  lex  Jolia.  It  ia 
ttUedbjHarcianos,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
naiestas  to  repair  the  stataes  of  the  Cesar  which 
were  jODig  to  decay;  and  a  rescript  of  Sereras  and 
hit  Mn  Aatonintis  CaracaBa  declared  that  if  a  stone 
*»  thiDWB  and  accidentally  struck  a  statae  of  the 
BBpenir, that  abo  was  noC  majestas;  and  they  also 
r^nomlr  declared  that  H  wBs  not  majestas  to  sell 
it«  Bataes  of  the  Cesar  before  they  were  coose- 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 

Ugm  Juliun  MajeMtalia,  of  the  imperial  re- 
jm<a  dedaring  what  was  not  majestaa.  But 
<Kie  ■  abo  an  extract  tnm.  Satnralnoa,  De  Jadi- 
nn.  vho  s^^  Oat  if  a  person  mdted  domi  the 
Wtoes  or  magma  of  the  impeiator  which  were 
MKiir  oonaecriied,  or  did  any  similar  act,  be  was 
^  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Jolia  Majestatis. 
But  eren  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
*««pm  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  puaed,  for 
a  Kt,  after  bdng  amended  by  senatus  consuha  or 
niKrid  ooDititQtions,  stiO  retained  iu  name. 
.  m  old  puniahment  of  majestas  was  peipetuaj 
^ladietion  from  fire  and  water;  bat  now,  says 
that  is,  in  tbe  later  imperial  period,  persons 
« low  conditira  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  bum- 
1^  >|>'e  \  persons  of  better  condition  are  aimidy  pot 
"d«lh.  The  pnqierty  of  the  offender  was  confis- 
Qlcd,  and  bis  memory  was  infomous. 

lo  tbe  early  times  of  the  Repablio,  erory  act  of  a 
Qiizen  which  was  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 

tailed  perduellio,  and  the  offender  {verdueUtM) 

tried  b^bre  the  pcqmlus  {vopuU  judiao),  and,  if 
*«™ied,put  to  death.*  Cn.  Fulviua^  was  charged 
•iw  flie  oflfenee  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
According  to  Gains,  '^perduellU"  originaUy 
«meA  "hotHM  f  and  thus  the  old  oiltaee  of  per- 
waiio  waa  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
™^  The  trial  for  perduellio  {perdueUionu  judi. 
^)  existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
■n  the  Bame  aeems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
"tMd  nrioos  legea  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
"(Mamining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apnleia,  probri>Dr  pmmA 
in  the  fifth  consolship  of  Manus,  the  exact  oontentB 
of  which  are  unknown  ;^  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  L.  C.  Sulla,*  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fnndamratal 
enactment  on  thia  aobject.  This  lex  Jolia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Csaar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C,  48,  and  this  m^y  be  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  INgeat ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  J»- 
Ua,  luder  Angnstna,  bot  perliaps  without  anffioient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Emnre  the  term  majestas  was  ai^died 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Ciesar,  and  we  &aA 
the  i^iraseB  mqeataa  Augusta,  impenitoria,  md  ra- 
gia.  It  was,  bowerer,  nothing  new  to  ^iply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  oonsidereo  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  spiled  to  the  magistra- 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  tbe  consul  and  pn»> 
tor.*  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "majetiat  tuA,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  view* 
ed  otbennse  than  as  a  personal  compbment,  and 
not  as  aald  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offieea 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penslties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  tiie  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  An* 
gostOB  availed  himself  of  Uie  lex  for  prosecotiGg  Uie 
authors  of  famosi  libeQi  {eogniiioHem  de  /anom  U-' 
bUHM,  tpeeie  legit  ^ua,  tnuOm^ :  the  poper  infei^ 
«we  fSKMU  the  passage  of  Tacftos  is,  that  tbe  lensa 
majestatis  (for  they  aQ  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majeatatU'*)  did  not  ap^  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconaistent  with  tbe  context ;  it  can< 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lu  Mqjeatatla  of 
Sulla  contained  any  proviaiona  aa  lb  libeDooa  wwdsi 
as  to  which  there  were  other  suffioieot  provisions. 
(Vid.  Iifjuati.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majest^ia  of  SuBa:  Under 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  to 
all  acta  and  words  which  migfat  E^lpear  to  be  disre- 
spectfol  to  tbe  pinoqiB,  as  appears  from  varlMu 
passages  in  Taettna.*  llie  term  perdoeOio  was  In 
use  onder  tbe  Empire,  and  aeons  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  iato  an  act  of  majee- 
taa  aninst  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender ;  a  role  vriiicb  waa  ffitablisbed  (aa  we 
are  informed  by  Panlna)  by  M.  Anrdhu  in  tlw  cms 
of  Druncianus,  asenattffviliohadtaken  [wt  inthe 
outbreak  of  Caseins,  and  whose  property  was  claim> 
ed  by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac- 
count of  Capitolinns,*  and  of  Vulcatius  C^llicanns,* 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.) 
A  constituthm  <tf  S.  Serejus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla  dedared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
ni^estaa  was  committed,  a  man  coald  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  great 
{magitus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  MiD 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  Uiat 
time,  lawftilly  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestaa,  slaves  <»tuld  also  be  exsmined 
by  tortnn  hi  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  [wovision,  though  cnnprBbended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majes- 
tatis, was  perhaps  not  containtiH  in  the  original 
law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actor 
pablicns,^*  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun- 
d«  and  also  of  m^estas.   Women  were  admitted 


I.  (Cic.  De  Or.,  ii.,  SB,  «.}—>.  (Cic  in  P«.,  tl.— Id.,  Pra 
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m  ertdeiwe  in  a  «we  of  l»n  nu^ailat,  and  tbe 
MM  of  FnlTift  ia  cited  as  an  iaataaee.* 
Aa  to  the  phiaie  pattia  nuieatw^  aea  Patbu 

•MALABATHRUM  (^hOoSoI^).  Tba  ladian 
^cMMpav,  described  i«  the  iVriphu  of  Airiaa, 
js  indufntablf ,  accordiDg  to  Aduoa,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Aneea-nut  eoTdoped  ia  Qia  leaTes 
of  the  BeteL  There  are  three  apeciee  of  Betel, 
fiam^,  M«iUbaiAirm  hfirmfkantm,  muctfkmwm, 
and  muenmjit^nim.  Hmoe  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointtnent  or  perfume,  "  ytrpiMu  kUckUm  Xataittkm 
a^ria  eajMoa,"  on  vrtiich  passage  PoiphyrioD  re- 
aurks,  "MttabMiknm  *wn4*H  apetUm  aat  aciimu." 
Imdoms  ssti  of  %  "Fi&im  dicium,  quod  aiiie  alia 
radioe  ianataas  in  Indi*  ittoribos  coUigitiir."  It 
is  unifonnlr  called  fdam  Inr  Ajados.  AoocHdiof 
to  Gei^Drojr,  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  oinna- 
aoa-tiee.  Sprengel,  ia  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
vasna-leaC  From  this  conflict  of  autbohties,  M 
woodd  qipear  that  the  term,  thoo^  yragw^  signi- 
Qrinf  what  we  hare  mentioned  in  the  beginnisg  of 
tiiis  article,  became  gradaaUj  qipUed  to  other  and 
diflbrent  aromatica.' 

•MAJ/ACHE0«;U[x9)-  SiH«iigel,oiitlieaatluM> 
of  Wa^wto,  decides  that  the  edible  ^mA^  of 
the  Greeks,  or  fL  mrrsvr^  of  Diosoorides,  was  the 
*  JTa/m^Mffm.  ThedevdfMj^AajCvofC^alenheBets 
down  IS  the  AWuta  rmuA.  Aooordiog  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  maUows  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
"  As  flBooUientB,  mallows  are  w«U  known  in  medi- 
Ml  practiee,  the  MandMUdlow  (AUkmt  qgUmaluii 
behig  one  ^  the  Moet  osaAil  amoag  this  kind  of 
remedial  stritBtances."* 

•MALACLA  (fiaXdiua).  "  Ona  of  the  inferior 
alaseee  of  animala,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
rangement,  which  near^  corresponds  to  that  of 
CuTira-.  The  cuttle^ab  and  a  lew  otiiera  ware 
^oed  to  thN  daas.  They  are  called  Jfeffia  by 
Pliiv,  who,  howerer,  is  goiltjr  of  mconsisteDcj  im 
applying  this  term  to  the  lu^MocrpaiM  on  one  or 
more  occssionB."* 

*MALACOCRANEUS  (pbUusK^evc),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gewier  ooBcludes  that 
it  is  the  "  tic*  gimdurvt"  of  Vbsxy,  namdy,  the 
Jay,  or  Gwmtbu  ^MsUarvu,  Brisso^  the  same  as 

MA'LLEUS,  dm.  MALLE'OLUS  (/Wlip :  of(y 
pa,  lUm.  ofifMov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mailet.  Ia  the 
liaiids  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  serred  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occarc)  and  to  pulveriae 
them.*  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  oattle  by 
strildDg  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  asod 
by  the  smith  anon  the  anriL^  IVhen  aeraral  men 
were  emidoyed  at  the  same  anvfl,  it  waa  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  uid 
Virgil  aoccndingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  so 
brachia  tollunt  in  ntfmerutn."*  Hie  soene  which 
he  descrdws  is  re|Hresented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
eat,  taken  fins  an  andent  ba84die(  in  which  Vul- 
ean,  Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclope,  Pyracmon,  blows 
tlie  bellows.*  Beside  the  anvilnBtand  {vii.  Iifco*) 
is  aeen  the  vessel  (A  water  in  which  tite  hot  iron 
or  bnwae  was  immersed.'* 

Bat,  besides  the  emph^meat  of  the  hammer  upmi 
the  anvil  to  maUng  au  ordinary  utenailB,  tbe  sinith 


I.  (IHr-  48,  tit.  4.--Cod.  izn  tit .  8.  (piaNor.,  1.,  1 1  .—bid., 
Ong^,  iTiii.,  9.— AdMM,  Appetid.,«.T.)— S.  (ThM^hrMt.,  H.P., 
L,  t. — Dioseor.,  ii.,  144. — Aobiim,  ApMnd.,  ■.  —  4.  (AduM, 
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«.  T.)—  0.  (Colnn,  D*  lU  Bnrt.,  ii.,  13.  —  Id.  ib.,  lu,  ■.— Vin.. 
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ak-M.— AiMW..  Da  On.  Asia-     8.>-«.  (Om«|,  It,  174. 


(x*)jaA{i  wrooi^t  wiA  tius  instnnieBt  igna 
called  Ifffa  eftpSiXun  (or  iik»o^p^%  vfaidi  «tn 
either  smaU  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  bea| 
beaten  as  thin  as  ytf^t  andbeinc  ^nTeIJlu^1t' 
Uef,  as  in  the  bronzes  (d' Siiis  (vi^  Louca,  p.  iH),  er 
of  colossal  proportkjnB,  beifig  CMnposed  dv^Kti 
plates  riveted  together ;  of  this,  the  DNSt  looifr 
able  fff-™pi«*  was  the  statoe  of  the  im  of  wkn^ 

enty  cidiits  high,  which  was  eroded  io  Rbodn. 
Another  remariutble  production  of  die  ume  \ai 
was  the  golden  statoe  of  Jniater,*  which  wu  end- 
ed at  Olympiabv  the  sons  of  Cypedos.  IVii^ 
hand  figure  of  Hercoles,  in  the  woodcut  ■(  pip  % 
is  taken  bma  the  remains  of  a  very  ancieot  brane 
candelabrum,  foand  in,  1813  near  Penig)a,iBdHr 
pTee«TedinU)eGlyntotdtatMaBic&  Itoaosfii 
of  emboased  plates,  taiiAj  wrondit  vidi  the  Ina- 
mer,  and  the  smaU  liveta  to  biUing  than  togeA- 
er  are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  tbe  haounei  wutuedinM' 
junction  with  the  chisel  \tnL  Douuu}, » 
carpenter  (pabaiu  taaOnwi*  wooicnt,  p  GSjnl 
the  scolptor. 

The  term  umAmiIu*  denoted  abammei.thctna- 
verse  bead  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pita 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  oa  fiie,  to  j'^ 
jected  dowl^,  so  that  it  mi^  not  be  extnguned 
doling  its  flight,  upon  hooses  and  othei  buil^ 
in  order  to  set  than  on  fire,  and  «hiidivu|tMt*' 
fore,  cinnmoidy  used  insiegeaitoeetberviaunte 
andfalancB.*  (Tti.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  ilie  shoot  of  a  viae  waa  cat  in  rate  W» 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  ilsars 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  tbe  h» 
of  a  hJimiTiAr  ■  hence  ouch  cuttiogs  vae  cdW 

*MALmOTHALL£:  (piXa>o«£a«),>IiI>^*^i 
accwding  to  Baohin,  some  had  taken  fv  the  CffW 

uaUenhu.    Stackhouse  adopts  this  (qdnioo.* 

*MALTHE  C/iaX^X  a  fish  mentiooed  Opp» 

Atheneos,  and  .£lian.    AU  that  we  can  Bcertu 

of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  theCcu^ 

oeous  tribe-'  I 

•MALVA.  (rMlMAUcaa.)  .  | 

•MALUM  iii^Xav).    "  According  to  MwnAtnJ 

the  ancients  applied  the  term  maU  to  aS  "tM^  << 

fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kend  vi^ ' 

aoA  the  esculent  part  outside.   The  varioto 

treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  faw 

their  several  heads."^* 

HALUS  i'lardc).   Tba  ancieota  had  rem^ 


1.  (Bnmck,  AnaL,  ii.,  JB.)— t.  (ThsoeiiL,  ot^ 
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ne.  two,  aad  three  iBMts.  The  iosoriptions  reoent- 
ij  discorered  at  Athens  omlaiD  a  peiieot  mveidory 
of  aU  the  gear  jsaaed  to  trieraa  and  tetreres,  and 
liej  biTe  bean  iOnstrated  and  deo^harad  bj 
BoeU.!  Vma  thia  mnk  ws  peroene  that  two 
aant  van  twoed  firom  the  vtCpiov  for  eTery  trieres, 
tad  m  enaUed  to  ooneet  Heqrchius,  who  calls  the 
Jmi  or  mainmast  ixdreio^,  whereas  this  is  nnqaee- 
tuDibl;  the  faremoMt.  The  other  lezicograt^ua 
eiltier  onit  the  word,  or  give  ao  imperfect  sense  to 
it  Tkm  inscriptions  enable  as  to  give  it  an  ex- 
act agnificatioa.  In  n.,  93,  they  give  loroC  fuyir 
Iwujlnaj&csrdmfasduitiBCtgeBF.  Themaats 
of  the  Mieras  are  aiiiularl:r  termed  f^rm^,  zi.,  e. 

i  tiiakmter,  two  masts,  both  termed  lorUy  ap- 
pear, iTiL,  mb  iak.  In  two-masted  aliipa  the  small- 
er mast  was  oBoal^  near  the  prore.    In  three- 
ousted  dupa  the  ain  of  the  nuste  decreased  as 
HKT^Vroa^edtbeatem;  thehurgestwaathenear- 
MtoOieitarD.  Hie  mast  was  t^ooe'tethrepieoe. 
nil;' tefls  us  the  mast  and  the  yaidfi  were  uanaUr 
£r.  Raqpectiog  the  mode  in  which  the  yavd 
vas  affiled  to  the  mast*  see  the  article  Ahtkitka. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  iBscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
are  mostly  of  the  aera  of  Demosthemee,  who 
iiDiBediBthem,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
■ait  are  described.   It'seems  to  have  been  always 
iuwd  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
jnce  of  the  laige  maat  is  gtren  in  theee  insoiip- 
tiou  (probably,  as  Bookh  coqjectures,  wiUi  hoops, 
^)  It  37  drachnuB.   Pliiqr*  attiibntee  the  inveo- 
liODoftbeniast  to  Daedalus. 
M.U.U8  OCULUS.   (KM*.  F«ciin>».) 
MANCEPS  has  Uie  same  relation  to  manoipinm 
Ibt  anqiex  has  to  anspaeiom.  It  is  {vopeily  qui 
sam  ea{aL  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
uficalioDB.  Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  leBings  of  the  ceneora  for  the  purpose  of 
hnoing  any  part  of  the  |iublic  property.*  Some- 
tiiim    i^ief  (tf  the  puUicani  generally  are  meant 
br  thb  tena,  as  they  were  no  doubt  tiis  Iriddeis 
■ad  gare  tfaa  secnri^,  and  then  they  Aared  the 
Udtatakiiig  with  others,  or  underlet  it.*  The  man- 
e:?e8  would  accordingly  hare  distinctive  names,  ao- 
ttrting  to  the  land  of  revenue  which  th^  to<A  on 
lease,  as  decnmani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
K<  1^  that  the  f^her  ofPetro  waaamancepe  of 
hbonren  (<fcr«)  who  wiant  yeariy  fttnt  Umhiinm 
toSabioDmtocDltiTatethe'lBnd;  ttst  la,  he  hired 
tbem  fhnn  their  masters,  and  paid  so  randt  fiw  the 
BM  of  Uum,  aa  is  now  often  done  in  alave  coun- 
The  terms  mancipes  thermarom  et  aaliu- 
Visa  occur  in  the  Hiedosian  Code.^ 
MANCIPATIO  MakcihomO 
^'NCIPI  RES.   (Fid.  DoMimvH.) 
MANCmi  CAUSA.   The  three  n^reanoDB  by 
■toot  the  Romans  hidicated  the  status  in  irtiich  a 
UK  persoD  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
0  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  mancipio  ejus  ease.* 
u  consequence  of  his  potestas,  a  fa^er  could  man- 
opaie  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
n>ea  of  the  R^mblic  bis  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
■lAinCdiahed  m>m  propertjr ;  the  act  of  begetting 
equivalent  to  the  acquisitioQ  of  owners^p.  A 
ioEbaod  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
Sir  the  was  "  filiae  loco."   Accordingly,  a  child  in 
potestate  aad  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
BOBcipi,  and  th^  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
«>il  nch  peiaona,  when  mane^iated,  were  not  ox* 
letlr  ia  ^  reUttiwi  of  slaves  to  the  peraou  to 
noa  thqr  were  maneipaled,  but  fliqr  oceupied  a 
MtBs  between  free  persons  and  slaves,  irtiuMi  was 


1  ("VifcmdwdM  Smvmmh  dw  AUNckMt  StutM,"  BarliD, 
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ezpreoaed  by  the  winds  mandpdi  causa.  8ac&pe^ 
sons  as  were  in  manciiHi  causa  were  not  sui  jurisi* 
and  all  thiU  they  aotpiired  was  acquired  for  the 
penoBslowlHintherwcareinancipated.  Butth^ 
diBbted  from  riaves  in  not  being  poaseseed;  Otef 
mi^  also  have  an  iiunriarum  actio  for  ill-treat- 
ment  from  thoee  who  had  theon  in  mancipio,  anl 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  vere  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  mi^dit  obtain 
the  sale  of  snA  pn^ar^  (ions)  as  would  tuve  been 
theirs  if  they  had  not  beee  in  manci[Mi  causa,  aa 
Gains  enHeaaes  it.*  Persons  in  mancipfi  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitatjons  of  the  lex  j£lia  Sentia  and  Furia 
Canima  did  not  an>ly  to  such  nuummisaions.  Ihe 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  Aeveby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  petronai  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tntda. 

The  strict  pr^ttoe  of  maneipatio  had  faUen  into 
disnse  in  the  time  of  Gaioa,  au  probably  still  ear* 
lier,  and  ilt  had  then  become  a  mere  te^  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  {vid.  Emaw 
ottxno),  eicept  a  person  was  mancipated  ox  nox< 
all  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him(cac  nxtxaii  miua  tiwMeifio  ion), 
and  one  act  of  mMieinatie  was  orasidffied  suffi- 
cient i*  bnt  the  BOB  had  a  right  of  action  for  leoov^ 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the' 
amount  of  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  te 
the  nozaa  dotio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.* 

In  his  tune,  Gaius  remarks,*  that  men  were  not 
kept  hi  nuutripii  causa  (m  to  jure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  imed  (except  in 
the  case  (tf  a  noxahs  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  of 
ttusform;  for  the  three  mancipatioDes,wtiidi  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have'heen  observed.  According,  a  dukl  begottoa 
by  a  sm  who  bad  been  twice  maac^ted,  but  bm 
after  the  third  mandpatio  of  his  fhther,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  bj 
a  sen  who  was  in  his  third  manoipatio,  came  into 
his  fother's  powra-  if  he  was  manumitted  after  tiiat 
mancq»tion;  butif thefhtfaordied  in  mandidOitlie 
(duld  became  sui  juris.* 

Ooenqitio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  eflMed  by  mancipatio,  and  theooemptiomi^ 
be  ^ther  matrinnmii  causa  or  fideciaa  causa.  Ina 
fidiwoae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
aeceaaary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  ■ 
hpt  a  seoatns  oooaultum  of  Hadrian  dispeaaed  with 
the  oeremoi^  in  the  hdter  case.* 

Dion  Oasaras*  aays  that  Tibeiioa  Nero  transTnred 
or  gave  (J^SuKt)  his  wife  to  Octavianos,  as  a  father 
would  do;  and  the  transfer  of  hia  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quiutus  Horteosius"  is  a  welf" 
known  stoi^.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  cAiildrea  bora  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  hia  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
bis  creditor  reaemUed  that  of  a  person  who  waa  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCITIUH.  The  etymology  of  this  wad  Is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Oaios*'  sm,  "  Stwofotio  Hdtur  quia  stom  net  co- 
ytter."  Tlie  term  mancipinm,  then,  is  derived  front 
the  act  of  corptneal  apprdi^sion  of  a  thing;  and 
this  corporeal  apprehension  ip  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  ownersh^  of  a  thing.   It  was  not  a 
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itaiple  eorporsd  apprehawrion,  but  one  wUoii  wn 
■eettH^aBlMwithoefttHifiwiMdeMrfliedlgQiiiii:' 
**lfaiieipatioisefltetadiiittie  piatenoe  of  not  taM 
lhan  five  wttMweo.  wbo  must  be  Roman  chiseBa 
•nd  of  the  afa  of  pobeitr  ipitbtret),  and  aUo  in  the 
pteaeneeof  another  pofwoR  of  the' same  ataUia,  who 
Dolda  a  pair  of  braxen  acalea,  and  hence  ia  called 
Ubripeoa.  The  pnrchaaer  nmeipio  aedpii), 
takiaf  bold  of  the  thing,  aayi,  I  affirm  that  thia 
■Ian  (komo)  18  mine  ex  jore  Qmrittum,  and  he  ia 
Mrehaaed  b;  me  with  thia'pieoe  of  monvf  (ct)  and 
braaeo  scales.  He  tiieo  strikes  the  aealea  with  the 
^eoe  of  money,  and  girea  it  to  the  seller  as  a  aym- 
Dol  of  the  price  (fium  pretii  toee)."  The  same  ao- 
coant  of  the  matter  is  giTen  more  briefly  by  Ulpian.* 
Tiaa  mode  ni  transfer  applied  to  all  rea  mMoipi, 
vrtiether  free  persona  or  alares,  animals  or  landa. 
lands  (arcdia)  mi^  be  thoa  tnmribned,  thoogh 
the  parties  to  the  maocfpatio  were  not  on  the  lands 
hot  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manoi- 
patio,  were  only  tranaferaUe  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremooy.   Gaioa  ealla  manci- 

Citio  "  vMguiarUi  qnttdam  vendUto;"  far,  though  tlw 
w  leqnirad  this  nnn  fat  the  traaafer  of  the  qcdri- 
tarun  ownership,  the  real  oootract  of  sale  ooosisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  pnce.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownerdiip  of  a  thing  por- 
suant  to  these  forma  was  said  "  manet^ntf  dare ;"  he 
wbo  thna  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  "  nuump- 
ta  aectpm."  The  TOrb  "mandfor*"  ia  aometimea 
naed      «miinlent  to  "  Un.**  Horaoe* 

naea  the  pfaraae  "ownc^  unu,^  irUsh  b  not  an 
onreasoniMe  license :  he  means  to  say  that  "  unw" 
or  uaoeapion  has  the  aame  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  ia  true ;  bat  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
eaae  of  rem  mancipi,  where  thoa  had  been  no  man- 
dpatio  or  in  jure  eeaakt, 

ManehBtio  is  naed  Galna  to  ezpresa  the  not 
of  tranafer,  Irat  in  Cieero  the  word  maneipittm  ia 
naed  in  thia  aeue.* 

The  dinsion  of  Uiings  into  res  inanei|n  and  nee 
mancipi  had  reference  to  tho  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Doniniix  what  thinga  were 
things  mancipi.  To  thia  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parenta,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  mancipi.  (Kid.  Mamoipu  Causa.)  The 
qoiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only  be 
tmmediatdy  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
eeasLo ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  qniritarian  ownerabip  of  rea  nec 
mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Qniritarian 
ttwnerahip  ia  called  manelpium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dommium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  aa,  ft>r  instance,  Gains.  Mancipatio 
eonld  only  take  (dace  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  naed  by  the  purchaaer.* 

T\m  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  tranafer 
of  owneiahipwaa  made, waa  mancipinm,  it4iich  oc- 
ean in  the  Twelve  Tables.*  The  word  nexnm  or 
nezns  is  idso  aometimea  naed  in  the  aame  sense. 
Cicero^  defines  **  thalimatitr  to  be  ni  etut 
iMnetpi  est  and  Aia  is  effected  either  by  "  traaitio 
alteri  nexu  out  in  jure  eetiio  inter  fwoi  ea  ^rt  ehiU 
fieri  jM»sufU."  According  to  this  definition,  "  aia- 
lunaiuf^  is  of  a  rea  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
mtnate ;  and  the  mode  of  tranafer  ia  either  oy  "  tra- 
Oiia  ncm"  or  Iqr  "ta^ufv  easio."  The  two  modea 
emreqiQnd  ramectiTdiy  to  the  "aicMqNUw"  and 
■*Hi,^cari0*'of  Gains,*  and,  aeoordingiy,  manei- 
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patio,  or  ^  older  tenn  nuuK^pinm,  ia  eqnirrieBt  to 
"fnidifia  ncxM  ^*  in  oAer  words,  mancipuao  was  t 
nexna  or  nenm.  Cioaro^  uaea  both  words  in  the 
same  aenteooe,  where  he  qieaks  <^vaiiouB  titles  to 
property,  and  among  them  he  mentkna  the  jn 
maneipii  and  jua  nexi.  He  may  mean  here  ts 
qieak  of  the  jua  maneipii  in  its  apecial  seose,  u 
oontraated  with  the  jos  nezi,  urtiich  had  a  wider 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  wordi 
to  express  one  thing.*  According  to  ^Elios  Gallu, 
everything  was  "  nexom"  fuUamfme  fer  tt  tl 
Uhnm  geriittr;"  and  aa  maiwipatio  waa  cSeded 
per  as  et  Ubriun,  it  was  eonaeqnently  a  Dexom. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  «s  and  h'bra  con- 
tinued probably  tiD  Jnatiniaa  abolished  the  diMinc 
tion  between  res  manci|R  and  rea  nee  mancipt  b 
ia  allnded  to  by  Hoiaoe,'  and  the  Wan,  aaya  Hiav,* 
ia  atiU  naed  in  audi  foima  of  tranafer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mandpio,  the  Tend- 
or  waa  hotmd  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amoost 
of  the  thing  acrid.*  A  vendor,  therefore,  vito  had  i 
doubtful  tide,  would  not  sdl  by  mancipium,  bat  iroald 
mm^  tranafer  byddivery,  ud  leave  the  pontasrr 
to  obt^n  Umb  qniritarian  ownerabip  of  the  thins  ^ 
BBoeayon.*  Aeeording^,  Vnrro  oiiaerTea,'  that  if 
a  alave  waa  not  tnnaferred  by  maodpram.  Ae 
seller  entered  into  a  stipalatio  da{di,  to  be  enforrd 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  wbeo  ik 
tranafer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
oeceaaary.  The  terms  of  the  oootract  were  aJiei 
lex  maneipii,  hot  it  ia  not  oeceasaty  to  infer  fna 
the  paaaage  of  Cicero^  that  the  la  oootaiaed  the 
penal^,  bat  meredy  that  it  contained  wh^  the  ads 
warranted.* 

It  will  eaaOy  reanlt  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
mancipium  may  be  need  as  equivalent  to  oomplett 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  osas,  as  in  , 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  qoAed," 
and  to  frootna."  Somettnea  the  word  maw^tma 
aignifiea  a  slave,  aa  being  one  of  Uie  rea  mancipi : 
thia  ia  probaUy  the  aense  of  the  word  in  Ctcm** 
and  certainly  in  Horace.'*  Smnetimea  manetpu  ii 
naed  generally  for  rea  mancipi,**  unless  rem  nanc^ 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  eubject  of  mancipiam  and  mancipatio  ia  dis- 
CQsaed  by  Corn.  Van  Brnheraho^  C^hucWsm  it 
Rebma  Jnncm  et  Nee  Mamam. 
MANDATi  ACTIO,  (m  Maitoatok.) 
MANDATUM  exiata  when  one  person  conniu»- 
siona  another  to  do  something  without  reward,  lod 
that  other  pemon  Dodertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  %  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  wne  to 
be  done  for  pay  {mereee),  would  make  the  tnnsao , 
tion  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to  i 
the  actio  mandati  arises ;  aa,  if  a  man  gives  dothcs  | 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleuied.  or  to  i 
tailor  {taretnaior)  to  mend  Hie  person  woo  gaTe 
the  eommissitm  was  the  mandattn:,  be  who  receiTei! 
it  waa  the  mandatariua.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  accoont  of  the  mandator,  or  oa 
another  person's  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  aeeonnt  of  the ! 
mandator  and  mandatariaa,  or  on  the  account  (S  \ 
the  mandat^us  and  anoiher  person.  But  thprei 
could  bono  mandatum  on  the  account  (gro/ia)  of  ibe' 
mandatarins  only ;  aa  if  a  nan  were  to  advise  an- 
other to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  werfl 
lost,  the  h»er  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
hia  adviaer.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  ihe  money 
to  Titins,  and  the  loan  had  tHe  like  reault,  it  wa<  i 
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foestitn  whelliBr  this  was  a  oase  of  numdatom  ; 
but  tin  iqwuim  of  Sabious  jncTailed  that  it  was. 
h«u  Bot  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
Bona,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 
dam  waa  an  illegal  act.  A  mandatam  might  be 
leaeninipeeial:  and  the  mandatarius waa  boond 
u  kee^  within  the  limits  of  the  numdatom.  The 
oudilor  bad  aa  ntilia  actio  against  snch  persons 
ullKmaDdatarinB  contracted  with;  and  soch  per- 
H»  had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
I  iiietts  actio  against  the  TOMdatarioe.  ThemaD- 
dtfor  ud  man&taiiDs  had  also  rwpeetiTely  a  di- 
Rcu  actio  a^diHt  one  another  in  respect  <^  the 
DKuidatiini :  the  actio  of  the  numdatarins  mi^t 
be  for  indeoui^  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatahos  exceeded 
big  cominisHOi^  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
diior;  hot  ftenandalor,  in  soeh  ease,  had  an  action 
6ribeioioDnt(^  damage  aast^ned  bj  the  non-ex- 
teaOoa  at  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
beai  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
nloogaa  DO  part  of  it  waa  performed  (ium  adhuc 
nic^  Tu  at).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  die- 
nlTed  b;  the  death  of  other  partj  ;  bat  if  the 
■ndatanoB  exeonted  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
oftbemmditor,  in  ignonmee  of  his  death,  he  had 
Ktioo,  rfcoorse,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cimo,  a  msndati  jodiaom  was  "  turn  mimu  fur- 
ptjiumfiirti;''^  which,  howerer,  would  obviousfy 
iepcai  ofl  drcomatances.   (  Vid.  Ihtamu.) 

Mandatam  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
Mmunuid  liom  a  saperior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  tbeaiandata  principom  were  the  oommands 
iostnictioas  given  to  goTemors  of  proTinees  and 
otliera.  IhmtiDos*  classes  the  nuudata  principom 
with  lex  and  aenatus  coosnlta.* 
M.1SDILE.  (Fid.  lunvneuhh) 
■HANDRAG'ORAS  (futvipayipat),  the  Min- 
dnke.  "It  is  to  be  remark^,"  observes  Adams, 
"  Aat  the  ftavipajripac  of  Theophrastoa  is  difierent 
^  that  of  Diosoorides.  DooonwiB  detOTininaa 
the  former  to  be  the  .AfrBpaBeflatoBtg.  Aooordmg 
to  SfKagsi,  the  M.  of  iKoecorides  ia  the  MtmAror 
r*ru  DcnuAi,  BertoL,  and  the  M.  famina  the  M. 
iBtKnu/u.  On  the  Maadragorat,  eee  an  iiUerest- 
Wdiaquisilim  in  the  Hierohotaniam  of  CeUuos."* 
MdYAS.  (Fii  LACiaifi.) 
KA'NICA.aaeere.  Besides  the  nae  of  aleeres 
<md  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  bo  mannfiutmed, 
called  Chikidota,  or  "  manieaia  limtea,"* 
ixeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  <it  the 
am.  Palladhis*  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
aag  ''ocTtat  vunkasqw  ie  peUilnu,"  i.  e.,  leggina  and 
Jntcs  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
<u  aad  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
IxliatotB  wore,  tog^her  with  greaTes,  a  sleere  of 
I  ^tfRQpriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
texhlbiKd  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 
These  parts  of  drees  are  mentioned  together  even 
■  earlf  aa  the  Homeric  age.*  In  this  passage  the 
»BicK  (xeifiiie{)  seem  to  be  mittons,  worn  on  the 
oda  to  prMect  tbem  frcun  briere  and  thorns :  and 
wathins,  in  bis  commentary  on  the  passage,  dts- 
Bpnabes  between  sinvle  mittena,  such  aa  oor 
boners  nse  in  heiUing,  and  i^oraa,  which  he  eaOa 
apittf  iaxTv^MTai.* 

Glorawith  fingeiBCdifita^'*)  were  worn  among 
*  Boouina  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
mtioDs.  FUny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
a  of  manice  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
jd."  Thoee  osed  by  the  Persians  were  probably 


made  erf*  ftir,  perhaps  re8emMingmnl&;  the  Persians 
also  wore  gtorea  in  winter  {doJCTvTt^Bpac^).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instnimenta  of  torture  used  in 
Uie  fourth  centniy^rf' the  Christian  era,  we  cAmits 
"  the  glove,"*  bat  jta  eonstniotion  or  matwial  is 
not  described. 
Handcnffl  were  called  numece.* 
Besides  the  ruiii«a  mamcata  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to'  the  wrist,  of  which  a 
descriptioa  i>  given  under  Chibidota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  aleeres  came  down 
only  a  Uttls  below  the  ahoolder  (nee  woodcut,  page 
The  ExoMit  had  a  dmt  deere  ihr  the  left 
ann  cmly.  Thd  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tonic  (Oaw- 
DTs)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  &om  flMHiw,  was  « 
handftii  or  majt  of  Jhqrt  HrtMyfan,  or  tkeliitei^  and 
this,  accordim^  to  Rnnan  tmdittmi,  affixed  to  tho 
end  of  a  pole,  iormed  the  [nrimitive  militaiy  standard 
inthedayaofRomulas;*  hence  it  waa  apfdlsd  to  » 
detochment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
Bign  (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lot.,  v.,  88 ;  tL,  86,  who 
connects  it  in  this  seose  directly  with  nMnitf);  and 
when  the  pooderooa  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved iato  bomU  battalions  manbaUed  ia  opea 
order,  these  were  termed  mmifniti,*  and  Tariea  in. 
numbers  at  diflbrent  periods  according  to  the  taiy- 
ing  dmstitutimi  of  the  le^on. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  fonnation  is 
given  in  livy,^  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whtde  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsins  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  deteimined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybioa,  whidi  r^br 
to  the  -Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
AccordiDg  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  quea- 
tion,  the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  op 
in  three  lines,  aa  described  on  page  103. '  The  front 
line,  or  kaMUUi,  consisted  of  16  manipuli,  eac^  ma- 
nipohia  oontatoing  6S  aiddiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
rexillarins.  The  second  line,  or  prind^,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipwii  tbis  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  anlepiUmi.  The  third  line,  or 
(rtont,  was  also  drawn  up  in  16  divisions,  but  each 
t>f  tbMC  was  triple,  containing  8  manipuli,  S  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  tni^  mampnli  the  Tst- 
erans,  or  triorn  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  tbem  stood  tbe  rararH,  inferior  In 
age  and  renown,  while  the  aceenai,  less  trustwortl^ 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  Tbe 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcnt 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastau  and  prineipes  were  snecesHvely  re- 
pulsed, th^  retired  through  the  tqienings  left  be- 
tween Uie  maniples  of  the  triaril,  who  then  dosed 
up  Aeir  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  qiaca  between 
their  maniples;  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  tiie  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  jnEs, 
now  bore  the  bmnt  of  the  onset,  while  tbe  nnarit 
and  aooenm  bdiind  gave  weight  and  oonaiatency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidoice  to  a 
lingering  predQeotion  for  the  princi|de  of  Uie  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  mi^^t  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tacttcs  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  ^e  common  read- 
ing of  Liyy,  according  to  the  above  ezplanaHont  ia 
the  BidMtitution  sugguted  by  Stroth,  of"  Orio  atx- 
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MMm,"  for  "Orifi  texfljrmot  wKtev,  Aw  c«iitor»- 
0wt,"  &e.,  an  «Bi«ndHiioD,  the  tnttb  ofwbieh  seems 
to  be  demeostnted  bf  ibe  context  in  t)M  eolwe- 
tfmnt  pUBgnph,  irtiem  die  crinle  naSSam  or  ma- 
■ipiihiB  is  saw  to  ban  oontwied  IM  mes,  i.  e., 
Sx63,  It-HMC  be  obserred  that  the  words  ordo, 
wutMftAUf  tttSbm,  ire  fluongboot  the  diapter  eoi- 
plojred  aa  synonymoae,  and  th^  eootinaed  to  be 
BSM  iodiflfarenUy  ereo  ia  the  tine  of  Pcdytrins,* 
Hal  ri  fiiv  /tipo(  txaorw  MAeam^  ml  Tayfut  Koi 
mtpm  mU  oii^'ai*.  The  noadMra  of  the  legion 
thosdascribed  am  stated  bfliTy^  6000;  the  eal- 
eulattoo  win  stand  aa  UOovn : 

Haatad  »X  0»=  flW 

Frincipea  Ifiy  0S=£  999 

Tttaril  16XI80=«W 

CflBtarioDoa  et  VtizUlarii  =_1B0 

The  remainiag  300  may  have  been  skirmiahere 
not  included  ID  the  manlpalar  battalioDs;  or  we 
may  anjqtose  that  Livy  tp6ke  in  round  Dumben,  in 
whidi  case,  instead  <^  "  Serib^antur  mUm  qftatuor 
fire  Ugianet  fniitu  tmtHtiu  ptHtum,"  we  should 
ftdoirt  the  almost  nocoaaaiy  eorrectioat  **Ser^ebM- 
iHT  autm  quatMr  Ugiima  fuinithrt  mmikM  pedi- 
turn." 

3.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  160)  the  legion 
contained  4300  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
macy,  when  it  \raa  angmented  to  6000.*  It  was 
divided  into  ISOO  hastati,  IMO  prineipes,  600  tria- 
rii,  the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  "When  the 
le^on  exceeded  4300,  the  numbers  of  tlie  hastati, 
pnneipes,  and  Telites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  jnincipesi  and  triarii  were  snh- 
^Tided  each  into  10  TNont^w/t  or  orHna,  and  in  each 
maoipulns  there  were  two  eenturiona,  two  optiona, 
and  two  sigviferi :  hence,  when  the  lesion  consisted 
of 4200,  a  manipnlua  of  the  haatatt  or  of  the  princutes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipolas  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  wily. 

8.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probab^  daring  the 
wars  of  Marios,  certainly  before  tbe  time  of  CJiesar, 
tite  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  linea 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  prineipes,  and 
triarii  fell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  exidained 
under  Asht,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  eo- 
tutrUi,  each  cohort  into  three  inantjmft,  and  each 
man^toa  into  two  emtaruB,  the' manipnlns  tbns 
ooBfltitating  ^th  part  of  die  whole.  It  on^tobe 
remarked,  that  the  locos  clasaicua  on  this  antjeet 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  qnotation  by  Aolos  OelUos  from 
"  Ctttcnw,  1)e  Re  MilitarL"  Tbia  (^cius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  tlw  same  person  as  Cincios  Ali- 
mentos  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifiMdy  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentns'serred  dnring  the  aeomd  Punie 
war»  and  PelybuM^  wbo  flouiabed.  tOU  SOf  yens 
later,  gms  Bo  bint  of  aaj  meb  amnienwat  ef  Ike 
Roman  tioo|is. 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  nanipuhu  maiitiiiditf 
last-menUoned  signification  nndsi  Ae  lint  enpa- 
on  from  Tacitus,*  where  Germanieits,  vimfairn- 
goiBg  ttte  mntiDoas  legions  "Adtiitaitmmimti, 
jmU  permisttt  viddttur,  daeeden  a  mtmfidtiiiid, 
.  .  .  vesUUfTt^errifUtidtdlemdueenurUtiitttii^ 
bat  in  Awk.,  zir.,  69,  the  word  is  applied  am 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  6Q  men,  who  «cRli^ 
spatdied  hnder  tbe  command  of  a  cMtniaa  to  .Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  pntting  Flantos  to  death. 

6.  T^etitts*  (A.D.  876}  emidoyi  tact^abt »  a 
antiquated  terra,  eqoiralent  to  amAleniin,  iifr 
eating  a  company  of  10  aoUien  wba  mesied  t» 
gether  in  die  same  tent. 

IsidcHW*  defines  a  manqntluErtobeabodTOfW 
soldiers,  which  will  appff  to  the  poiod  whet  tia 
le^on  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  tbe  wlMle 
this  subject,  Le  Bean,  Mlmeirt  in  Mm^  i  <« 
pttrtua  in  the  Mkmmn*  dt  VAeaiimt  ia  Jbof- 
tioHt,  dfcc,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  S79.  The  views,  Iwvenii 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  naifiHi^  eonot 

MAITSIO  (ffro^),  a  post^tatlon  it  tbe  cod 
a  day's  joomey. 

The  great  roads,  wliieb  were  coaatnictedfinttiT 
the  UngB  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Ranass, 
were  prorlded,  at  interrals  coirespondiiig  to  At 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  ertaUiriinieais  if 
the  same  biDd  with  tbe  kbans  or  esnrmnis 
whieb  are  stiU  flmnd  In  the  EasL  nunweRiu  . 
suoh  stations  on  the  load  from  Saide>  h  Soa 
tb^r  average  distance  tmai  one  another  being  uxof-  \ 
thing  lees  than  80  En^ish  miles.  ThekhUiae^ 
ed  at  the  ststion  for  tne  accommodstioo  of  tnw  | 
lers,  is  called  by  Herodotos  neraSiMtt  and  tmiy 
y^.  To  atop  fiir  the  night  was  soraUnv.'  Aim, 
Bodant  nmds  made  by  tbe  kanga  of  Penia  n  m 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,*  ao  also  Am  s, 
reason  to  bdiere  that  the  modem  )dnD,w^i:li>sij 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  cKien  man,  ^  ^ 
rounded  by  tntteonies  with  a  series  of  doors  enterir^  | 
into  i^BiR,  nsftintLBtaed  apartments,  aad  taTinjji 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  comt,  has  been  aq>" 
by  unintermpted  custom  from  the  Teak:  KiniAm> 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  aninl 
mies  or  of  caravans,  diey  have  also  serred  to  amna 
a  shdler  during  the  night  l>oth  to  man  and  | 

Die  Latin  tetm  manno  is  derived  (rom  im^i 
•igiuQrinff  to  pass  tbe  night  at  a  (dace  is  travdinS 
On  the  great  Roman  loada  the  masnoDesweieti 
tl»  same  diatanee  fhim  one  another  as  on  ^>o^^j 
the  Persian  empfare.  Tbey  were  origiaiSr  cao^j 
cariro,  being  probably  mere  |daees  of  eaeampm^ 
formed  by  nuJdng  earthen  intrenehments.  In  prOj 
ceaa  of  time  tb«y  inctaded  not  only  bana^  ™ 
m^iines  of  proTisions  (Aorres)  for  the  troops,  n 
ommnodiooa  buildings  adapted  far  the  lee^jwj 
tnvaDsis  of  al  nSka,  aoA  even  of  ibe  wpo" 
hbHsH;  iflM  aboidd  bam  ocowM  to  vMt  then 

At  tfaase  itatiow  diB  einarii      M>  ^  ^  " 
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fer  eoowTiBf  gmnuneot  despabAeB.  ^VU.  Otn- 
ei.)  Tta  muuia  was  oodear  tbe  nqmnlBBdaDOB 
gf »  oOeei  eallad  wMnOMriw. 

BiNdH  tke  paifr«titiiM»  at  tha  md  of  Mch  day*! 
fmaej,  Aen  woe  m  the  Rraun  nQitaiy  irq« 
tthoi  at  eoa>H>iwit  isterrals,  wluoh  were  used 
■ndy  to  Changs  hemes  or  to  take  rafresbment, 
Md  riueh  were  called  mmittitruM  (dAXayoQi,  There 
«ere  finr  or  fire  matationas  to  cme  mansio.  The 
bumm  a  Air^^ala  ificnuaton  Mfiu,  which  is 
amUoDk  dmn  up  abent  Oa  time  of  Cemtaih 
the,  Buntiou  i«  order  ^  miMinuM  fimn  Bn^ 
4eioxb>  JerankiD,  with  the  iBtarreiuBg  m/oiioTiu, 
ud  oAer  more  ecmsiderable  plaoes,  which  are  call- 
ed either  eieiuta,  *m,  or  ecftottt.  Tks  Dumber  of 
kagoes  (bwc)  or  of  miles  betweii  one  {ilaee  and 
■oxter  is  uw  set  down. 

km.  Tte  cifcomstanee  that  forks  were  not  inveat- 

ti  in  iDcisiit  trnaa,  gave  oecasion  ta  the  ose  ef 
■apkina  at  meab  to  wipe  the  fingers  ;^  also,  when 
the  oeat  «u  bushed,  and  even  before  it  commea- 
ted,  ai  apfMiatos  was  carried  roend  far  washing 
ite  bands.  A  baain,  oaUed  m  Latin  m^mimm,* 
«ii  'aiQteA.xip»t^3^pi»ta»tm  y^tpSwarrpev  (fid. 
Cmniw),  was  Wd  ooder  tbe  hands  to  reedve  the 
nter,  which  was  poured  apon  them  oat  of  a  ewer 
(■nabu).  Tbos  fiorner  describea  tbe  piactioe, 
iDd,  according  to  the  aoeoont  of  a  recent  traTeBer, 
it  ogotiues  nnchangad  in  tbe  ooua tries  to  which 
Us  desoiptioB  refened."  Tha  boj  w  alaye  who 
potredntthewatar  also,  held  the  Buikin  or  towel 
kx  vipiif  the  lumda'  drjr.  He  wnrd  suqqu,  aaid 
to  be  of  Caithaginiaii  origin,*  deaoted  a  smaller 
ltnd(iftq)kii,ora  handkeicdu^  which  the  gtieeta 
nmei  with  them  to  table.*  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  tban  the  in^i}M,waB8(KnetimBB  need  as 
tUHe.cloth.*  (Fid.  C(Ba^piS76.)  An  anecdote 
>  prewrred  of  Lacilins  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
■lurbe  had  been  dining  wUh  LkUos,  be  ran  after 
ban  tB  sport  inth  a  twisted  napkin  or  bandkerohief; 
u  if  to  strike  him  {obtoria  nw^ipa*). 

Tie  napkios  thus  used  at  table  were  commonJy 
■Bade  of  coarse  onMeached  linm  (liyioAivv*)-  Some, 
timet,  howeTcr,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (tKTpiftfiara 
fftvJnwf;*).  Sometimes  tbe^  were  wool- 
kLVith  a  soft  and  e?en  nap  (burnt  nuattiiAvil' 
^*).  Tboae  made  of  Asbbstos  most  have  been 
>ve.  Tbe  Romans,  in  tbe  time  of  tiie  empenire, 
vwd  linn  napkins  embroidmed  or  interwoven  with 
j^dd,'!  and  the  trsTeUer  already  quoted  informs  as 
ibal  cliis  luxury  atill  oontinnes  in  the  East.  Nap. 
kin  were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
whidi  ease  they  were  of  fine  matwials  and  gi^ 
olnnt."  TbeseweranodonbtpntoninaTaristj 
of  eksaat  ways,  resonbling  those  whioh  an  m  ose 
noDg  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
Mi(  the  present  day. 

*U.\XnCHORA  (fuamx^ftiK,  or,  as  some  read 
tiutmxopaf),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
litle  aod  Cteatas.  Gesner  conclodea  that  it  was 
ibe  Hjeoa,  m  nearly  aBied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
i^es  to  the  opinion  tiiat  it  was  annB  spodes  of 
lupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
of  Cteaias  is  taken  &om  one  of  the  moDStroua  fig- 
Vfa  of  animals  on  the  nuns  of  Pers^lis."  The 
-votichoras  ia  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
abmnan  be^^  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  tbe  tail  of  a 
WfeDt,  terminating  like  a  Boorpioa's.    Its  o>y  re- 
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•embled  the  Mended  notes  vt  a  pipe  and  tmm- 
pet^ 

♦MANTIS  (uarrtsy.  Tbe  /mn-if  of  Theoeritos, 
aeoordinf  to  Adams,  waa  nost  probably  tte  Oicadk ; 
and  the  same  anthwity  oonaiders  it  doubtAil  if  the 
term  ever  stands  fat  the  Otnttr  mntis,  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genos  e(  ineecte,  the  ]ar- 
geet'  of  whi(^  is  Uie  M.  preettrin,  or  Camet«rick- 
eL*  "  Another  amaeinginseet,"obBorTeBDodwel], 
"  which  is  not  nocnnmon  in  wans  t&aatee,  is  the 
Mmnui  It  la  ealled  ta  nma  by  the  ftaUane,  and 
islMiiisr«laataiidOTMdifMhytlwFrew&  Tbem 
are  warioae  kinds  of  them.  Tbe  most  omnmon  and 
tbe  most  beaattftal  are  of  a  light  ^reni  ecdoar,  with 
long  wings,  iriiich  they  fold  op  in  several  [daits. 
Th^  are,  in  general,  afooat  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  amd  claws,  which  they  naa  with 
great  dexteiityin  'sfedng  their  pi^y.  lliia  eonNSts 
of  aiqr  kind  of  faiaeet  whkb  they  ean  master.  I 
hare  seen  them  catdi  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  imy,  any  other  in- 
sect settled  within  their  rea<rii,  Oiey  first  atiek  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spDEes  with  which  their  legi 
are  inrovided,  and  then  catch  the  other." 

MAimCEOiama^.   (Vid.  Brniuno.) 

MANVBUS.  rmSrOLU.) 

MANUUBATITS.   (TM.  CmaiBOM.) 

MANUM»  OONVENTIO  IN.  (Fid.  MMaiAO^ 

ROVAM.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  fbnn  by  whioh  slaveo 
and  persons  in  mancipil  eaoaa  were  released  Ann 
those  condiUons  reepeetiT^. 

There  were  three  triodee  of  eflbotings  josta  etJ»- 
gitima  mannmissio,  namely,  Tindicta,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gains 
and  Ulpian*  as  exiatibg  in  tiieir  time.*  Of  these 
tiiB  mannmissio  by  Tiodicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  prataps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumia- 
sion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  nse  at  an  early 
period,*  and,  indeed,  be  states  tiiat  some  peraoos 
referUkB  origin  of  the  rindlcta  to  the  event  there  ro< 
lated,  and  derive  its  name  from  Vrnditdos ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  aappoeition  is  of  no  valua 

The  ceremony  of  tbe  mannmissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistratns,  and  stated  the  grounds  (eama) 
of  Uie  int^ed  mannmission.  Ilie  lietor  of  the 
magisttatna  bid  a  rod  (fettuea)  on  the  head  of  tho 
slave,  aeeompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
whidi  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jnro 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vixdieant  »  UberHUm."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  ttie  slave,  and  after 
he  li£'^  nronounced  the  words  **  Auitc  htminem  UU- 
twio,"  he  tonted  him  round  (momento  (arfttms 
Mit  Jfaraw  ilsHu*)  and  lot  him  go  {tmuU  e  mamiX 
whence  ^  general  name  of  tbe  act  of  maamais- 
sion.  The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cioero^  seems  to  use  the 
word  "  addioere."  Tbe  word  vindicta  itsdf^  whieh 
is  properly  the  res  mduofa,  is  used  fiir  ftattiea 
Horace.*  Plantne*  uses  festnca. 

It  seems  higUy  probabla  that  this  fonn  of  mann- 
missk»  was  fiamed  after  the  analogy  of  tbe  in  jnro 
vmdicationes,"  and  that  tho  lietor  in  t&e  ease  of 
mannmission  rapreaented  tbe  opposite  daimant  ta 
the  vindication^* 

As  for  the  ezptanatioo  of  the  word  Tindiata,  seo 
VimaoLit  and  Vimdioatio. 
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Tte  manamiMio  by  the  oenm  is  thai  briefly  d» 
■cribed  by  Ulpian :  **  SlsTes  wen  tamaij  mum- 
■Bitted  by  ceoBos,  when  at  the  toetral  ceoBus  {iut- 
lr»&  e«iin()at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  oenmB  (some 
read  nomen  ioBtead  (tf  censas)  at  the  bidding  of  dwir 
naaten."  Persons  in  mancipio  miglit  &lso  obtain 
their  maniimiaeioa  in  this  way.' 

In  the  abmce  of  decisiTe  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  duM  two  modes  of  nuaamiuiOt  modem 
writers  indolge  theoMdves  in  a  TarieQr  of  eonjec- 
tarea.  It  may  bo  true  that  originally  the  mannmis- 
sion4^  Tindieta  only  gave  lib^taa  and  not  civitas ; 
but  this  ofunim  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  ttiat  in  the  earliest  period  the  ciTitas  oouM 
only  be  conferred  by  the  aoTereign  power,  and  that, 
thwefore,  there  coold  be  no  efibctnal  DunamiBsioo 
except  by  the  same  power.  Bat  the  fbrm  oC  the 
Tindieta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  mana- 
mitted  was  a  slare,  but  that  be  was  a  free  person, 
agaioBt  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
Ihe  proceeding  before  the  magistratua  was  in  form 
an  assertion  <^  the  slave's  freedom  (imkm  muerert 
hhere^  •comm'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, bat  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  Ihe  pro- 
ceeding then  leaemUes  the  in  ^ore  ceasio,  and  was, 
hi  Act,  a  fietitioas  soit,  in  which  freedom  <Itkrftv) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  eonse- 
qnrace  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magiatratos  pro- 
nounced in  favoor  of  freedom  ex  jure  QDirilinm, 
there  could  be  do  diq»te  aboat  the  ciritaa. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  waa  register- 
ed as  a  dtizett  with  hia  master's  eonseoL  'ua  as- 
■onplkn  that  the  Tindieta  must  have  originally  pre- 
eeded  the  oensos,  for  which  there  is  no  endence  at 
aH,  ia  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  coDsent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  tamu»- 
diately  on  being  entered  on  the  eensns'  roQ,  or  not 
sntil  the  histnnn  waa  cdebrated  and  this  waa  a 
matter  of  some  impoitanee,  for  his  acqniaitions 
were  only  his  own  mm  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  TwelTe  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  {teatamenttan).  Freedom 
{Uba-ioM)  might  be  given  either  Mneta,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideioomnusaum.  Hie  slave 
wbo  was  made  free  directo  was  called  ordnoa  li- 
bertns  <or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.)^  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.*  He  who  received  hia  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissom  was  not  the  libotns  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  mano* 
mit  him  (manumistor) :  if  the  herea  wbo  waa  re- 
quested to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  apidication  being  made  to  the  proper 
■nthority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missum  to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heaea,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  {extrtmtiu).  In  ease  of  libertas  being  thus 
given  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
fibertas  was  eztingoished  if  the  owner  wow  not 
■sD  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  alaTe  vriio  waa 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statD  liber,  and  he  waa  the  alave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  was 
S(dd  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  htm  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
eoodition :  tiiia  ntiTision  waa  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twdve  l^blea.  If  a  slaTO  waa  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  tpQI,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  be  became  both  free  and  hero,  whethei:  he 
wished  it  or  not   ( Vid.  Hekbs.) 

The  lex  £\»  Sratia  laid  various  restrictions  on 
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roanmaiasioa.  Among  other  things,  it  eDtdcdUitf 
a  slare  nnder  thiz^  yean  <rf  age  ihndd  not  bMBM 
a  Roman  dtizen  by  JBanamissiaa,  utes  tte  pandi 
of  manomisaim  were  approved  before  a  body  aM 
consiliom,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  mi  ob- 
served. Hub  consilinm  at  Rome  onnisted  of  in 
sautors  and  five  eqoites,  all  puberea ;  and  ia  tie 
provinoes  of  twmty  recapoainet,  who  woe  Bo- 
man  citiiens.  If  an  ^solvent  master  mnimiaai 
tqr  testament  a  alave  ander  thirty  ymn,  aai  it  ibt 
same  time  made  hin  his  heres,  the  lex  dilHti])- 
ply.  *Vttkt  lex  also  amwHwl  all  mmmn'*— ™  nu^ 
for  the  pmpooe  of  dieating  creditors  and  ddhodiag 
patrons  of  thnr  rights,  'nie  ceremony  of  muuoiit- 
ting  slaves  above  thirty  yean  ctf  age  had  becau 
Teiyeinvle  in  the  tnne  of  Ouos:'  it  nughtlien 
the  poUic  road  (tn  frcante),  as  when  the  {ntorer 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath    the  theabt.  hi 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  whidi  detemmed  dien- 1 
lidity  of  soch  an  act,  but  it  was  thecinsmitaKe*^  ; 
its  being  done  before  a  ocnnpetent  anthwit; :  bem 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  nagiMniii  i 
who  had  tiie  ksis  actio.  The  Romm  aem  IM  | 
sidrt  of  the  real  gronndwoA  of  their  institrtm  | 
whataver  changes  mi^t  be  made  in  mere  ftm  ' 
The  lex  .^aia  Sentia  also  prevented  peraooB  mto 
twenty  yean  of  age  from  msnnmittiiig  dam,a- 1 
cept  by  the  vindlota.  and  with  the  qpolnlioBrfAi  | 
oonsiliom.   {Vid.  JEux  Snrm.)  | 
The  lex  Fnria  or  Fusia  Cauniafixedlinibtojc ; 
nnmber  of  slaves  who  could  be  maaamtted  bjnl ' 
The  nnmber  allowed  waa  a  halt  one  third,  ne 
foorth,  and  i«e  fifth  of  the  wbds  BanOwr  thai  tte 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  ecile  fixed 
lex.   As  its  provisL<mB  only  applied  to  casta  wboe 
a  man  bad  more  than  two  slaves,  the  o«Def«>M. 

alave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affertedl?''"'^ 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  wbon  ntn*! 
was  giT8D  sboaM  be  named.  Hiislexo^l 
^ed  to maamaiBsion  ly  teatameau  U«aapaMa| 
aboot  A.D.  7,  and  aeveral  senatna  eonaoka  wff 
made  to  preTmt  evasions  of  it*  I1iiBlBX*»»i 
pealed  by  Jnstinian.*  .  ^  i 

A  form  of  manumiaaion  "  inter  ■micos''  a  iWa  | 
tobyGaiuB.  This  was.  in  Oct,  no  le(BlmuB^| 
sion,  but  it  was  a  mere  expression    ibe  maafftj 
wish,  which  vronld  haTe  been  sufficient  >»  <^ 
sence  of  all  positiTe  law.  This  might  be  Joae  nj; 
inTitiog  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a  1^. 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.   It  is  suied  thai 
ginally  snch  a  gift  of  freedom  coold  be  realW|»j 
to  which  there  can  be  no  donU,  as  it  w»  wtjg 
freedom;  but  nhtanately  the  pnlor  toakF«t^ 
who  had  bem  made  free  in  this  manner  nvw  » 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Nmbans  gsre  theo  u>  I 

Btatiu  called  Latinitas.  : 
A  manumiasio  sacrorum  causa  is  Boatetunei^j 
tioned  as  a  kind  of  maoumisaion,  whereas  ite 
sacromm  causa  pcunt  rather  to  the  P<»"f 
manumission:  the  form  mlgjit  be  theoauln""- 
Beetdes  the  doe  obsenrance  of  the  legal  liynuj 
waa  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  efibct  a  coojplete  naa^ 
mission,  that  the  mannmissor  ehoold  have  tbequ^ 
ritarian  ownenhip  of  the  stave.  If  the  ila«  wa 
roe^  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  UtiDua  by 
nmissicm.   A  woman  in  tntela,  and  a  pupilhs 
pina,  could  not  mannmit.    If  several  peiaoDS « 
joint  owners  (Men)  of  a  stave,  and  one  of  them 
ondtlad  the  dsTO  in  such  form  aa  woold  have  c 
ed  complete  manumission  if  the  slave  bad  beeo 
sole  property  of  the  mannmissor,  euch  , 
lost  his  diare  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  the 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  ownen.   JuatioiaD  eoicw 
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itt,  if  0Bl7«H)  jimit  owner  was  wiDtaw  to  BUUKUDit 
a  iiin,  the  other  migbt  be  compelled  to  manamit 
« leceiring  the  {iriee  fixed  by  law  for  tlietr  ahares. 
If  Doe  peiBOD  had  the  luusfructus  and  aoother  the 
pofetty  of  a  slave,  and  the  alave  wu  manumitted 
hj  im  who  had  the  property,  be  did  nut  become 
fieeuUthe  nsaafructas  bad  e^red:  la  the  mean 
lane,  however,  be  had  do  legal  owner  (doMtmw). 

ne  act  of  nanamisaion  eetaUiahed  the  relation 
if  latrooBa  and  libertas  between  the  maoumiasor 
«Mi  tin  DHummitted.  When  mao omitted  by  a  citi- 
KD.  tlK  libertoo  took  the  prsnomen  and  the  gentile 
nme  of  the  manomiseor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
nember  of  the  gens  of  hia  pntron.  To  these  two 
■una  he  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
eiikT  Hme  Dame  1^  wfaidi  he  was  previoualy 
bom,  n-  some  aame  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
Am  we  fiod  the  names  H.  Tollius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
liu  Afer,  aod  other  like  names.  If  he  waa  manu- 
minal  bjr  tiie  state  as  a  servos  publicus,  be  reeeiv- 
id  the  driUe  and  a  pranomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
be  uuk  tkat  of  the  magistratoa  before  whom  be  vras 
namnitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
Hfum  k  stated  oader  P^tsomss. 

Aithetimeirtien  Gntas  wrote,  the  peculiar  rigbts 
of  Raons  eitiieaa  were  of  less  importance  um» 
Oer  had  been  andfir  the  Ri^Niblio.  He  states  that 
iDsUm  who  were  mamunitted  io  the  proper  form, 
lad  under  the  proper  leral  cooditiooa,  beeame  com- 
fkieltmBeitiieas.  But  this  «DnU  not  have  beea 
nioiheearlieatagea.  HieUbsrtiofUMidebriau, 
fcr  nitaee,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  bo- 
MRB,  ooU  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
vtu  muaoiitted  tbena,  and  their  masters  bad  not 
lia  onpiete  civitas.  Tbe  want  of  logeouitas 
■In  iftcted  their  autus ;  but  this  continoed  to  be 
tlK  case  even  nadsr  the  Empire.   ( Vii.  ImsHVi.) 

Befin  the  Tear  B.C.  311,  the  libertiai  bad  not 
tbe  KShgiam,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appuia 
Qandiu  gave  the  libertioi  a  place  in  tbe  tribes,  and 
ftoffl  \iaa  line  tbe  Ubeitini  bad  the  suffragiam  after 
■bey  were  doly  admitted  on  tbe  eensora'  roll.'  In 
*t  jua  B.C.  804  tbey  were  placed  in  the  tribua 
"insiaad  not  alkmred  to  penonn  miUtary  aerriee. 
n  the  eamiabfp  of  Tiberias  Oracchns,  B.C.  IW, 
Ibf  J  woe  placed  in  one  of  the  tribua  urbans  deter- 
n^ced by  kA*  or.  as  Cicero*  expresses  it,  the  father 
^ibeiias  and  (Maa  Sempronii:  tranaferred  the  li- 
bmini  (miAi  atqiu  verio)  into  the  tribns  orbantt. 
KtwqDeatlr,  by  a  law  of  vEmilina  Scaurua,  about 
Kf  -  Hi,  ibBf  were  restored  to  tbe  four  city  tribes, 
Bid  tbb  leomed  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
"^ixiblic,  tbougb  various  attempts  were  made  to 
f'e  ihem  a  better  suffrage. 

h  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
to.  B.C.  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
*e  Tiiue  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 

MaNCS  FERREA.  {Vid.  fUBFABO.) 
^AiTS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
of  the  legis  actio  according  to  GaiU9.*  It 
^  io  eflect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution, 
^jodicati  maaus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
"'Wa.  The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
■n.  utiDg  the  fonnal  words  "  Quod  tu  mihi  judiea- 
^ffttiamiuituM  €1  MUUrtium  x-milia  qua  dolo  vudo 

vimli  ob  eaM  rem  ego  tihi  aeMtertium  x  mtlia  yadi- 
tutu  mjicio."  ']%b  defendant,  who  bad  been 
^^mxA  in  a  certain  snm,  IuhI  thirty  days  allowed 
™lo  make  p^ment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
^  to  tte  manos  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
||niitied  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
Ndefotce was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (vin- 
w)w1h>  would  undertake  his  defence  (jn-o  eo  lege 


vli.. 


agtre).  If  he  fband  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff  or  cred- 
itor, for  such  tbe  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
canj  the  defendant  to  bis  house,  and  keep  him  io 
confinement  lor  sixty  days,  during  which  time  bis 
name  aod  the  amount  of  bis  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nuodina.  If  no  one  paid  the 
debt,  the  deftndant  might  be  put  to  deatti  or  sold.^ 
According  to  tbe  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  tbe 
person  most  be  brought  before  the  prstor  (utyss), 
which,  of  oourse,  means  that  he  must  be  sealed 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  praetor,  be  did  not 
pay  tbe  money  {m  judieatum  tolvit)  or  find  a  vindez, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  aroarent- 
ly  without  the  formality  of  an  addictjo.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manua  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  qwnsor,  if  tbe  spoosor  was 
not  repaid,  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponev 
allowM  it  against  him  who  bad  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  {vaiiu  part\ 
Tbeee  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manos  injectio 
pro  jadicato,  because  in  these  oases  the  claim  of  tbe 
fdaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  qCawb  judioata. 
Other  lefSB  granted  the  manos  ityeetio  para,  that 
is,  non  pro  jodicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaiio 
and  tbe  Maroia  adversus  ieoeratoree.  But  in  these 
eases  the  defendant  migbt  withdraw  himself  fixMS 
the  manus  injectio  (numim  nM  depeUwe),  and  de- 
fend bis  oause ;  bot  it  would  appear  that  be  could 
00^  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
ondertaking  to  defend  bimsdf  by  l^al  means. 
cordin^y,  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  waa  in  these  oases  an  execution  if  tbe  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  BO ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  aerring  him  with  process  to  appear  before  the 
prator.  A  lex,  tbe  name  of  which  is  obliterated  a 
GaiOB,  allowed  the  posm  seised  to  defyaA  his  own 
CBDseeueptinthecaseef  a"Jadieatas,*'  and  "w 
pro  quo  iepensum  est;"  and,  conse^iently,  in  the 
two  j^er  cases,  even  after  tbe  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  tMund  to  find  a  vindex.  This  contioQed 
the  practioe  so  Jong  as  the  legis  actiooes  were  in 
use ;  "  wbenee,"  says  Oaius,*  *<  in  our  time,  a  man 
'  cast  fudiaiH  d^tiune  Mgiiiu*  is  oompelled  to 
give  security  '  ntiieaAm  tttvi.' "  From  this  we 
may  coodude  that  the  Ttndex  in  the  old  time  was 
Kable  to  pay,  if  be  could  find  no  good  d^iuioe  to  tbe 
plaintiff's  claim ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  Iqpa 
agere,"  tiiongh  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  be  migfit  ^ow,  if  he  oould,  that  tbe 
plaintiff  had  no  gronnd  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himsdfl 

MAPPA.   (Ptd.  Mantblb.) 

•MAR'ATHRUM  (fiapaepov),  the  Fennel,  orAn^ 
thum  faniatlum.  Thus  Apuleius  reraarim,  "Graei 
Maraiknm,  Latini  FamictUvm  vocant."* 

■*HAR6ARITA  {/upyapiT^^,  ftapyapo^,  &0.),  tbe 
Pearl.  "Tbe  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  foond  in  JEKan.*  Tha 
Indian  peari-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doobt, 
thiB  AvKula,  MarganHfera.  Tbe  shell  which  prodoees 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  tbe  Mya  Uargwitiferm, 
L.,  now  called  AUumodon  Margaritiferwa."  "  The 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romana  it  was  allowed  the  seoond 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearla  are  landQced  in  na^ 
kinds  of  sbell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop- 
erly tbe  genaine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  Ute  Conek*  Mar- 
garit^era  pUnMque,  Berberi  antiqtaa  Indit  dicta* 
Theof^rastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  bistwy  of  the  Peail,  aod  doubt- 
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Ian  means  this  lery  shell  his  iarpei^  rcri. 
Androsthenes  also  eoofirms  its  being  this  very 
■hell  that  the  fine  Oriental  pearls  are  found  in :  tv 
ii  Idiav  Ka?-o€atv  iKeivoi  BipSepi,  kS  oi  ^  fiopyaptTic 
JUdoc.  The  Pearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence ftom  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found."*  "The 
commerce  of  pearla  appears  to  be  of  the  hii^iest 
antiquity.  Hi8tory,infact,apprizesu8tb8t,fh)rotime 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  hare  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
and  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &e.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Athenens,  paid  for  pearla 
with  Uieir  weight  in  gold.  The  peail  mussels, 
Uierefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  prodigioiA  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  sensible  diminution."*  "  Hie  art  of  forcing 
sheO-fiBh  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
oentnries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philoMpher  ApoUonios,  who  thought  that  eireom- 
stance  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  Tliey 
tlien  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  aharp- 
potnied  inatnimmt,  reoeived  the  liqaor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  hdes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  weU  ad  on  the  invention 
of  Linneus  for  producing  pearis,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,*  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  (/idpts  m  /lapiif)  (Hesych., 
/lifiWTm),  a  Oreek  measore  of  capacity,  which,  ao- 
oording  to  PoUax*  and  Aristotle,*  contained  6  eoty- 
im,  =t-9rs  pints.  Polynnns  mentions  a  mnch 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  —7  galls.  S-471  pints.* 

•MARMOR  (/t4fi/iapof),  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing," observes  Adams,  "  the  term  MarUe  AaM  be 
censed  to  tiwMe  varietiea  of  cattaonate  of  Ume 
which  ate  ansceptible  of  a  ptdiah ;  botthetermwaa 
ap{riied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susosptlUe  of 
a  good  polish."  The  moat  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelioan,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  Sat  an  aooouit  of  which  emunlt  the  aavenl 
beads.' 

HA9IUAGE  (GREEK)  (Ti^).  The  ancient 
Gredi  legialatora  considered  tne  rdation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
Tate  interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigeociee  of  the  state  was  strongjy  exem^fied  in 
the  regulationa  on  this  aabjeet  For  instance,  by 
the  lavra  of  Lyctnpts,  criminal  proceedings  might 
be  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypa^ 
iiptyafilov)  or  unsuitably  iypa^  KOxoyafuov),  as  weU 
as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  (ypo^ 
i^ofuat^}.  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  doty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  tip  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.'  So  en- 
tirely,  in  bet,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  renvo- 
irodo,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  hn^nd,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  bnt  even  reqoired  1^  the  laws  to  cohabit 
^rith  another  ntan."  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 
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the  purpow  <rf'|nevBntingtbe  exUoetioDefUl ta- 
lly, the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  was  dkwed  to 
cohabit  with  two  vaves,  for  whom  he  kq|i  twi 
separate  establishments :  a  case  of  iinaj  iMi, 
as  Herodotus*  observes,  wss  not  at  ul  connu 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hdkue  csMn. 
'Qins  Uie  heroes  of  Homer  appear  nerer  to  bm 
had  more  than  one  Kovpidiii  dit^,*  Ihoogh  ita; 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  in  conoibiiiap 
with  one  or  more  mtUaxiu.  Solon  abo  teaoi  it 
have  viewed  marrtage  as  a  matter  in  vlueli  ite 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  ire  lU 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  jpa^  ^i^o*,  iboogh  tke 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  ii  lata 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  b  do  inriance  on  ncotd 
of  its  application.'  l^ato,  too,  may  be  qDoud  u 
prove  how  general  was  this  feeding ;  Ibr,  Kcordiig 
to  his  tows,*  any  one  who  did  not  man;  bdoit  k 
was  thirty-five  was  pnnish^Ie  not  tnlj  «U  infk, 
bnt  also  with  pecnntory  penalties;  andheeqnn^ 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  ereqrooeea^n 
consolt  the  IntereatB  the  atat^  and  not  Ui  m 
jrieasore.* 

But,  independent  of  apy  public  cooudentian 
there  were  also  private  or  perstHial  reasoiudia^ 
liar  to  the  ancients)  whidi  made  maniige  uMfh 
tioa.  Plato*  mentions  one  of  these,  vis.,  the  ratf 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  proride  fn  1 
contiaoance  of  re^H'esentatives  to  succeed  himsdT 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (r^  St^  vvwemc  ht 
airroO  irapaSiiovaiy  Another  was  tbe  desiie  U 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpAau  liii 
own  name,  but  also  to  preTenl  his  "  heritage  Ik9| 
desotote,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (Sxuc  li  '^ 
p^fiuauot  rodf  trftripcfv  avrOv  tAxoBfi,  and  U  kii^ 
some  one  who  mi^t  make  the  cnatomarr  oftrmgi 
at  his  grave  [iJiX  brrai  tic  ko!  i  baj^').  We 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  ehildlea  Fbubi 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  •ooattvuW 
rarely  grounded  npon  affection,  and  seaieelr  en 
endd  have  been  the  result  of  previoasaopaieiiM 
or  bmiUari^.  In  many  cases  a  bther  ctoe  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  bad  nem  kcr.  « 
compiled  him  to  many  for  the  sake  of  otieciiiir 
his  extnvagaoces.  Terence*  thus  ilioBtnles  lu 
pnntloe: 

"  Pater  wrateritiu 
JKOi  ^nul  /tfntm,  uxor  tAi  Aiecwb  ut,  Pi»P^ 
MU  inftat :  ^sra." 

In  PtaatoB*  a  Bon  promiaeBhia  lather  that  be  w 
many  in  these  words : 

"  Ego  iueam,  pdter:  etiam  ri  fmm  alisKjii^' 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  coo- 
sidered  as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  ha«  I"** 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  memt 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  feoak  10 1 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  IhODgfat  oecessaij 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wisbes  of  Vt  Pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  tord.  Sophocles  ito 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  "  » T"" 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makea  a  female  mj)"*  ^ 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  patenaleou 

Xpe^  hauvtiv,  jcw  6matv  xaU;  fzW' 
So  also  in  EnripkleB,"  Herfkiione  declares  that  M 

her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  »r  m 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  thii  avm 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mi^ 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  iifl 
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keetme  better  acquainted  with,  and  acenatomed  to, 
neli  other.  Xenophoa'  iUuatratea  this  wiUi  much 
miii  in  the  penon  of  Isohomachua,  who  says  of  bia 
wirijr-manied  wi& :  '*  Wheo  at  last  she  was  man- 
igeable  CrnH%)<  >^  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
mU  talk  with  her,  I  asked  her,"  &c,  Ac. 
Ike  Atteniaa  Uws,  a  dtiKii  was  not  allowed  to 
iBin7  with  s  fbreigD  woman,  nor  coDTeraely,  ander 
Toy  aerere  penalUee  ;*  but  proximity  by  blood  {iy- 
^etm'h  01  eooeMgoinity  lavyyiveta),  waa  not,  with 
me  fev  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
tf  Gnecs ;  direct  lineal  descent  was.*  Thua  broth- 
mwat  peniutted  to  many  vhh  siatera  ereo,  if 
M  ifUfiiTpiai,  or  bom  from  the  same  mother,  as 
OnuD  did  with  ElfHotce,  tboo^  a  connexioa  of 
ikis  nrt  appears  to  hare  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
botroee.*  Id  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
vetan  easily  eoDoeiTo  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
fljpnde,  aad  other  caoses,  soch  as  Uie  difficulties 
ir  the  way  of  soeial  interooarse,  would  tend  to 
■take  maniages  frequent  among  near  relatires  and 
muwiiona.*  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
1  biher  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
hb  iwiren  bad  no  choice  in  marriage ;  she  waa 
etiveilBd  by  law  to  marry  ber  nearest  kinsman  not 

■  tbeaacendiBgltiK;  aad  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(«f«n),  the  neareat  unmarried  kinsman  eitho-  ma^ 
ml  her  or  pmtkned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  thne  wore  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
iE>PKtiTdr  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
tong  the  first  choice.  (Ftd.  Epiclbids.)  The 
mteai,  ia  bet,  together  with  her  inheritance,  sMms 
to  hare  bdangBd  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  lhaiily,  so 
m,  m  eai^  times,  a  Ather  could  not  give  his 
""^(ifaa  heireea)  in  marriage  witboat  their 
<MMtL<  Bat  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
"■e  Itter  Athenian  law,*  by  wkich  a  father  was 
onpowerol.to  dispose  of  bis  daughter  by  will  or 
'^lecm,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 

■  mamage  by  the  will  of  their  hosbands,  wlw  were 
■°"»leted  Ibor  righlAil  guaiditns  (mom).' 

Tbe  note  pneiica  of  manying  in  the  fkmOy 
eqeeiaJly  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 

Siarta :  thos  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
iJictOKBea,  as  being  her  Ayxtorevt  or  next  of  kin, 
iM  AaaxaiMttidea  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More* 
»ff.  If  a  ftlber  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cervD;  hie  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  tbe  king's 
snn  rbo  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
m  of  the  aame  6unily  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
*  "rikiaj  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
P^ifiieiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
"  tajiled  in  Aiunier*,**  and  exemplified  in  fiurt." 
Alt  matdi-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
>  cFfiDlt  of  any  legal  reguIatioBB,  entirely  left  to 
^<^eandfotethoQghtofpaTentB,fbrwe  read  of 
'wn^n  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
wefore  called  irpo/iv^arpuu  or  irpoftv^plSef.^* 
«  prrtesaion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
1^  thought  vety  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
w  in  repate,  as  being  too  neaify  connected  with, 
'  ud;  to  be  prostituted  to,  syNto/uyfu." 
nrticular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
"B^i  aaspicioiis  and  &vourable  for  marriage 
"Wr  ii>e  Greeks.  Aristotle'*  speaks  of  the  winter 
^raJlras  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
With  Tau^^Un',  partly  corresponding  to  our  Jann- 

nteiTed  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
c^ebiated  in  It.    Hesiod'*  recommends 
■^■ng  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month : 


"EvdimVT/nrrarfiyrafllulrolffw&ntrav.  ' 
bnt  whether  be  means  the  finirth  from  the  hegia- 
ning  or  end  of  the  month  is  doabtflil.  Euridooi^ 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  ftU  moon  were  tiumriit 

favourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  itxafah 
vidtf  iairepai,  or  the  foltmoon  nights  in  Pindar.* 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  pennanent,  aiqiears  from  Proolus,*  who  informs 
tu  that  the  Atbmians  selected  for  marriages 
times  of  new  moon  (rdf  wpdf  oivo6m  ^fUpof),  i.  e,, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 
'  There  was  also  some  difTerence  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
■pn^  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  spe^ng, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  SO  and  SS^ 
and  women  about  SO,  or  rather  before.* 

We  proceed  now  to  ezjdain  the  oaual  prelimitta> 
ries  and  Bcc<HDpaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  miportant  prelhninaty 
at  Athens  was  the  irywitnc  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (i  Kvpiof)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  tbe  relatives  of  botii  parties  as  wltneaeea. 
The  law  of  AUiens  ordained  that  all  ebildran  bom 
fixHO  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  lespeet 
should  be  yv^atoi,'  and  consequently,  if  sons,  la6- 
ftaipot,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  bom  ifim^ 
Koi  iyyvTits  ywdtKOf  :  t.  e.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  also 
settled  at  the  espousals.* 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  marriage. 
Tbe  first  oS  these  were  the  KooriJitM  y&iutv  or  woo. 
y&fuia,''  and  consisted  of  sacnfices  or  otibrHws  made 
ta  the  erol  yoft^Xwi,  or  divinities  who  (wetted  over  . 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yaiiot  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passsge  in  Euripides*  which  makes  it 


!■  '<E«io-7,  ».)-J.  (Dmnoith.,  e.  Ne«r..  13M.)— 3.  (Imw, 
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probaUe  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Tbe 
sacri fleer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  olTering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
iirapxat  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Siou- 
lus'*  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  re}^ia  (Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  bat  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  aometimes  the  Qcol  tyxupioi  or  local  d^ 
ties.  11m  oflferinga  to  Artemis  were  probab^  made 
with  ft  view  of  pro|ritiatiog  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  ( Kirf.  BRAOsoiOii,  p.  ITS.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  vpoyAfuta 
as  synonymous  with  wpor^^to,  making  yoftof  iden- 
tical with  riXof,  as  if  marriage  were  the  riXof  or 
perfisctign  of  man's  being :  whence  r^Aeioc,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  d6{Uor  ^^^rex^^,  a  bouse  without  a  hue- 
band,  or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  waa  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  as 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  Hgure  of  a 
kovTpo^6po(,  or  "  water-carrier,"  over  the  tombs  of 
those  who  died  nsmarried.  (Ftd.  Lovtbow,  p.  S99.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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MARKLIGEE. 

hrUagmm  at  nigblMl,  lo  a  ehuiot  {if  ifi6$iK) 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  idqIm  or  oxen,  aiid  flirniBhed 
with  a  KjLtvl{  OT  kind  of  couch  as  a  seat.  On  either 
aide  of  ber  sst  iha  hnAegrwM  and  one  of  bis  moat 
intimate  friends  or  relativea,  who,  from  bis  office, 
wpa  called  mydvwi^  or  yii|pi>cvn^ ;  bat,  as  he  rode 
jl»4be  carriage  {ox^/ia)  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
frMm,  he  was  sometimes  called  the  mfpajfoc  (6  Ik 
rpirov  6  irapoxoifievot  irapoxof  ^%^*).  Hence 
Aristophanea'  speaks  the  "  blooming  Lore  goi- 
ding  the  supple  reins,"  when  Zens  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Ztjvi^  idpoxp^  yifiuv  r^r  t*  eviaiitovot 

The  nuptial  procession  was  fwobablj  aocom- 
penied,  according  to  circomstances,  by  a  nrnn- 
ber  of  perBOtia,  saaie  of  whom  carried  the  noptial 
torches  (d^ttrc  wfi^tKol*) ;  and  in  srnne  places,  as 
(n  BtBotia,  It  was  customaiy  to  hum  tiie  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  ha  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
hooBB,  as  a  symbol  ttmt  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.*  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  condneted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  frienda, 
who  was  tiierefbre  called  Mytfayuy^c.* 

Both  bride  and  bridegroam  (the  fimner  veiled) 
'were  of  eotuae  ^cked  out  in  their  beat  attire,  with 
ehaidets  on  their  beads,*  and  the  doors  of  their 
iHNisea  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  sad  hay.^ 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenie- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lyilian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beantifhUy  draoribed 
by  Homer*  {*id.  Choroi,  p.  tiff),  and  the  married 
pair  receiTod  the  greetings  and  congratolatkm  of 
flMse  who  met  them.*  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
eondnoted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch,'* 
it  was  customary  to  ^ower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(KArayvffiMiTtt)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  'proeper- 

After  this  came  ttie  y&ftog  or  nnptial  lhaat,  the 
yauiK^,  which  was  generally**  given  in  the 
boose  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  pnipoees.  T^ere  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religioua,  connected  with  the 
cfdehration  of  marriags  ■mong  the  aneient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  (rf*  Its  stdemniiation. 
ThJa  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
fcast,  for  tiie  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fhct  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place ; 
and  Demosthenes'*  says  they  were  invited  partly 
wiOi  Bodi  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
vsoal  pnetice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
*t  a  separate  table,  witii  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
ttiem.**  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  'she  was 
CMidacted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon'*  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  eonver- 
aation  onight  to  be  sweet  and  agreedile.  The 
BOMg  called  the  Epitbalaminm  was  then  snog  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  rqmaeut- 
ed  by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Id^  irtien,  speaUng 
little  mairiage  of  H^n,  he  says: 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 
Choired  before  fiur  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  wiUi  cadence  true  they  heat 
The  t^id  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
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One  measure  tripa'd,  one  song  togelte  sag, 
Their  hyroeneaa  all  the  palace  mug. 

On  vrtiidi  passage  the  sdiohast  ranatla  that  (p- 
thalamia  are  f)f  two  kinds;  scom  Bang  in  the  era- 
igg,  uid  called  Karuo^^^frcn,  and  fldm  ia  the 
morning  (ipdpuii,  and  caliad  itrftpruk 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  fiist  of  the  bride'i 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  iruAu ; 
on  which  their  friewb  sent  the  custonui;  preaeu 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  aooter  dajr.  tke 
AicaiXM,  peih^is  Uie  seccmd  after  mutof:,  At 
bridegniom  left  his  boose  to  kidge  apart  fin  hi 
wife  at  his  ftther's-iifrlBw,  and  tiie  bride  iraat 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  hToeimipA.  ii 
connexion  with  wbidi,  PoUox'  obsOTO,  tbnOe 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  maTriage 
called  i&irav^.  Some  of  the  iffeseata  mide  lo  ttc 
bride  by  her  husband  and  fiioidB  were  calkd  «n- 
KoXmrr^pia,  as  being  given  on  flie  oocawn  of  & 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled:*  tk«yiKre)nib>ldr 
given  on  die  ttra£7ua,  or  day  after  the  miniige. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marnngewn 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  ofi^  op  n& 
occasion  of  his  bridejwhig  registered  amae b 
own  phratores  {yofmliiav  sdl  ^io*  ni(ffanfia 
clrvftTsn'.* 

Hie  statement  above  made  of  Oe  Hhuiiis 
connected  with  marriage  eaimot,  of  coone,  be  c» 

sidered  as  apj^ieaUe  to  all  ages  and  circmnttuMs, 
but  rather  as  a  repreeentaticn  of  the  cueloau  go- 
erally  observed  at  Athens  in  later  linies. 

At  fipaita  the  betroOal  of  the  bride  bykei  bto 
or  guardian  (K6fnae}  was  leqniaita  as  s  fo^smi 
of  marriage,  as  well  «■  at  AOenB.*  Anlkr  t» 
torn  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  idic  tiueet 
times,  was  the  strizoie  of  the  bride  by  heriKenM 
husband,*  hot,  of  course,  with  the  san^  u  Iff 
parents  or  gnardiaas.*  She  was  not,  tnwenr,  B&- 
mediat^  domiciled  in  heff  tansband's  baaie.  bd 
cohabited  with  hhn  for  sosae  thne  daadntoe^. 
Ull  he  hroQ^t  her,  and  firequeatlyher  matter  iM 
to  his  home.'  A  similar  custom  ^fieantohm 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  an  toU,'  ite 
young  men,  when  dismissed  fnnn  the  iyAii  of  i^l 
fellows,  were  immediately  married, hitd)dD(ittdt| 
tiieir  wives  home  till  some  time  afteiwvd. 
su^erts  that  the  children  of  this  fi&tin  hied « 
intercourse  were  called  mpBivtoL  \ 

We  subjoin  some  parttculais  concerniiic  ibe  Ri 
lation  between  man  and  wife  among  tttf  toM 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  deBcriptioDOi  »^ 
mestic  married  life  from  Lysias.*  Ihe  V»j 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  amall  two-eterj  howM 
equal  dimenBMxis  on  Uie  basement  aod  in*  '«>'j 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  [wn^ 
ywauandTip,  K.  t.  X. ).  Now,  after  oor  fttle  boy 
bom,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it;  and  ih>>^ 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  g"*"!^ 
the  Ihdder  K^taS),  whenewr  she  mrt^J 
wash,  i  livffll  up  stairs,  and  the  wcmen 
And  it  was  usual  for  ray  wiie  to  teaie me  n?ni 
quently  and  sle^  down  stairs  with  Ae.cuw-J 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  fiom  ciyii*  ^ 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  sad  ^ 
ted,  and  I  toW  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  n;  W 
at  first  she  would  not,  hut  at  last  I  got 
her,  and  ord«^  her  to  go :  'yes,'  said  she,  utj 
you  may  jiay  with  the  servaot^naid,' "     ,  ^ 

Now,  thou^  the  wife,  as  appears  bj 
usually  took  her  meala  with  her  hosband,  bm* 
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ereo  to  enter  where  Uiey  were.'  From  Tuiooi 
paasages  of  tho  Attic  ecnftdiaM,  it  voold  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  {olKovpetv)f  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doors  wittioat  the  pnmisaioii  of  their  hiubanda. 
Tluu,  in  a  Ctagnent  of  Menander,*  we  are  toU 
tiut  matiied  wooaea  are  not  allowed  to  pass  tlw 
gate  (tf  the  ooutjaid  <tftlke  bouse, 


MA&RUOB. 

Mt  go  out  wi&  him  to  ffianer,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.* 

IV  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  smomed  up 
bj  Plito*  nnder  the  heads  of  roftuta,  ■Aepawtia,  and 
tvitTpo^a.  The  flist  of  these  mcluded  the  domee- 
tKunogementa  of  the  house  and  saperinteodence 
tf  ibe  ^itare,  provisions,  cookery,  and  serrant^ ; 
a  &rt,  ererytliing  that  came  under  the  name  of 
boustkeeping.*  But  a  trast  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  yoong  wife  till  ^e  had  gained  smne 
apnwnce ;  for  wbat,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
mtmed  at  fifteen,  be  Itkehr  to  know,  who  had  lived 
a  eoqlete  sedoiion,  and  bad  oi^  been  taugjit  by 
Itf  motber  to  conduct  herself  Tirtuoosly  (au^po- 
nh)^  The  9tpaK(ia  inclnded  the  attendance  <^oo 
tbe  siek  ininatee  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaies.'  The  watSoTpofia  was  the  physical  eduoa- 
\m  oi  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch*  observes 
ibu  mothns  oogla  themselves  to  nuitoza  and  sock- 
Ic  thrit  ctddrea,  tbou^  frequoitly  female  choena 
■irc  hind  18  wet  nursea.'  Hie  Spartan  muses 
irere  so  ^mm  Aat  they  were  engaged  evMi  in 
fonigR  states;  thus  Alcibiadee,  we  are  told,  was 
sorlded  bj  a  Laconian  nurse.*  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessuj  to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  ciioeo  ia  good  circomstances,  to  whidi  aaij  our 
absenBlioDB  can  apply. 

Ilweouideratioa  m  wUehwomra  were  held  by 
(kirhusbaDds,  and  the  reepeot  paid  to  them  in  an- 
wu  Gitece,  would  natur^y  d^nd,  in  some  de- 
gree, OB  Ih^  inteilectaal  uid  moral  character ; 
but,  geaenlly  speaking,  the  Gre^  entertained 
omiuRiinlj  l^le  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ur.  IWreoDBidezed  wonni,  in  fiwt,as  decided- 
ly  afemr  to  men,  iinaUfied  to  discharge  only  ^ 
tdbofdinate  flmetioos  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
u  Jtejpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
Aoe  notions  female  education  for  tbe  most  part 
eoneqionded,  and,  in  fact,  eonftrmed  them ;  it  did 
Msafftf  tbe  elegant  accomplishments  aod  refine- 
mtaf  muiBBrs  which  permanently  engage  the 
■■eetioiiB  when  otbn  attraetioiu  have  paned  away, 
.tiisotle*  stalea  that  tbe  lela^w  of  man  to  wom- 
a  IS  that  of  die  governor  to  the  aobject ;  and  Pla- 
(0,"  that  a  wmnan's  virtoea  nuty  be  enmmed  np  in 
a  ft*  vords,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
"til,keepiiig  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
buboi  Nor  is  it  notnmwtant  to  lemarfc,  that 
A&Huais,  in  speaking  of  uwlr  wivea  and  cbUdren, 
poenOj  (aid  rixwa  xal  YmmlKOc,  putting  their  wives 
te:  3  phrase  which  indicatea  pretty  clearly  what 
ns  ibe  tfMie  of  feeing  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
)t«  of  eonfinement,  which  amounted  to  little  abort 
'^'deptirstiott  of  liberty,  ao  tbat  thqr  are  even 
a)d  to  have  been  watclied  and  goaided  in  atrong 

^  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
ifoblic,"  except  on  some  particulai  occaaiona, 
thejr  ^qieared  as  spectators  of;  or  participa- 

IB,  religious  processions  \  of  which,  young  men 
ttuout  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
nadres  to  determine  the  object  of  Uieir  choice, 
•fen  after  uamage  the  restrictiODS  imposed  upon 
•Of  vomen  of  tbe  middle  and  higher  classes 
^  of  a  Tery  jealona  and  almost  Oriental  cbarac- 
^-  They  occupied,  as  is  wdl  known,  a  separate 
m  of  the  house,  ai^  in  the  absence  of  their  bua- 
aod  it  was  thought  highly  inqiroper  for  a  man 
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and  Aristophanes*  speaks  of  their  husbands  foibid> 
ding  than  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  («.  g.,  when  the  news  of  tbe  defeat  at 
CbvroDeia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spcdtea 
of;  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  oRxx  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  aa  being  discred- 
itable to  themselves  and  the  city  {iva^iijfv  airuv 
Kol  1%  n-oXrwr*}.  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,*  it 
ai^wars  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  weU  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer*  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  tbe  conditimis  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (tbe 
ynxuKovofiot),  diuged,  as  ueir  name  denotes,  witk 
the  BTiperintendenoe  (hT  the  behaviour  of  wosoea. 
{Vii.  Gthaioovohoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  tbe  social  condition  and  estisoatioa  of  - 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroio 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  ttie  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  tbe  women  of  tbe 
Homeric  times  enjt^ed  tnucb  more  freedom  and 
otKiBideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  Vm 
connexion  between  the  aexea  was  then  of  a  more 
generoaa  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Doi,  Gaaaa.' 

Among  Uie  Dorians  genenlly,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  tbe  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  [«rt 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  nniversally  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  tbe 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whwa  tbe  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  tbe  wife  ww 
honoured  with  the  title  of  deoiroiva,  or  "  mistress," 
an  sppellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironioally, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Tbessalians  and 
other  nations  oi  northern  Greece.*  Moreover,  Uie 
public  bitereourse  permitted  by  tbe  Dorians  betwee* 
the  sexes  was  (ooiiqiarative^  at  least)  of  so  fiM 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousneai 
(dvnric)  against  the  Spartan  women.*  Tbe  iefln- 
ence,  too,  which  the  I<acediemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  tbe  Spartans  were  blamed  Sac 
Bobmttting  to  tbe  yidw  «  their  wives :  and  eveia 
Aristotle**  thoQght  it  oeoesaary  to  account  for  the 
circunutanee  by  the  aof^Kwition  that  I^rcui^aa  bad 
failed  in  bis  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  condoM 
of  the  Spartan  wranen  as  he  bad  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  betweea 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  loiuan 
states  of  Gteeoe,  which  is  weDdesoribed  by  Miiller" 
IntlieMlowiDgwfndB:  **  AnnoBg  tbe  lonians  wosap 
en  were  merely  considered  in  aa  inferior  and  sea-  \ 
sual  light ;  and  though  the  ..Eoliana  allowed  tbei> 
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fcaHngi  a  more  «ntted  tone,  m  Ib  provtd  bj  A« 
amiU»7  poeteMOB  of  LMboa,  the  DorianB,  u  wdl 
tt  Sputa  as  in  the  Muth  oC  Italy,  wen  almost  the 

only  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attribales  of 
the  female  mind  as  papable  of  cottiTation.'!  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  UDiQamed  women  lived  more  in 
poUic  than  the  married.  The  fonner  anwared  with 
their  faces  uncorered,  the  btter  veiled;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  Tirgins  were  fer- 
mitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic'  eontnts, 
and  married  women  only  were  ezdoded.  The  re- 
rerse  of  this  was  the  cue  in  Ionia,* 

The  preceding  inTestigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  Act,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  nnder  vety  severe  pensUies, 
from  the  wife  (vid.  Addltuiuh),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  hnebsnd.  The  general  practice 
is  thos  illustrated  by  Plautus  :■ 

"  Nam  M  sir  teortum  duxU  clam  uxorem  nuzm, 
Ji  ti  ftteimt  uxor,  impune  at  viro. 
Uxor  viro  Mi  ttam  domo  tgretsa  est  forai, 
VinJU  MKM,  exigitta'  fMrimamo?' 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 

taw  subjected  thq  husband  to  ^rtfua  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  bo  that  she  was  ipn  facto  di- 
vorced.* But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  hnabind  to  have  aeted  wiUunt  soffident 
jastifieation  in  sd^  a  coarse,  it  was  competent  fiM* 
her  sfter  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guudiaos,  to 
bring  sn  action  for  dismissal  (<I(it7  dnwr/n^ur  or 
Amn^TT^) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  iix^  &it6Xe't^eu^.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  need  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  aotion  called  a  dtx^  KOKitatuc,^  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws :  a  coDctuflioa  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Athe- 
DMB,*  in  which  nnrried  women  are  spoken  of  as 
tdying  on  its  protecUon.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  originated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered to  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (ti  yap  iiav 
Mr  isrw  alaxivv  indepandent  of  the  diffi- 

eolties  and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Spsrta,  bamaoess  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,* 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  tiie  habit 
of  imposing  sui^wsititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  (Karaox^v)  ttadr  bashanda :  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  tlw 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becieer's  CharikUt.'  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  B<Hnewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon.'* 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NUTTL^.  A  legal  Roman  maniage  was  called 
just*  nuptiR,  justom  mabimonhua,  as  being  con- 
formable to'jus  {eipiU)  ortolaw.  Alegal  marriage 
was  either  com  eonventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
(rf*  marriage  agreed  in  this :  there  must  be  connubi- 
am  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
most  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequenoea  as  to  the  power  of  the  far 
ther  over  bis  children  were  the  same  in  b(nh. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justom 
natrimoninm ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  Oe  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequenoes. 


1.  (MaikT,  Draiuw,  ii.,  9,  I)  S.)— 9.  (Meraat.,  iw.,  0,  1.)— A 
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Unless  tiiere  wu  cODnntaum,  tboe  cnddbe  k 
Roman  marriage.  Comuibium  is  defined  b;D{iiu> 
to  be  "  amrif  jure  iueenda  facuUat"  or  the  bcultj 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  Ini  hwfti 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  do  deSoitioD  u  ^  bk 
does  it  give  any  infonnation.  Connobium  a  mem-  . 
ly  'a  term  which  comprebends  all  the  coodiiioos  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accoidio^y,  the  tena  ii  a- 
piained  by  puticnlar  instancea:  "RoBUflmeBcili- 
sens,"  says  Ulpian,  "have  connubium  with Romu 
women  eitixens  {Roauota  cw»);  but  wiib  Litu 
and  Peregrine,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  bn 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  i>  do  coobd- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  tlaX  is,  tbe  faeolty  <i 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  wiih  vS- 
ere  nee  to  one  of  its  most  impratant  coDseqaeneit, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas :  "  for,"  Bays  Gva, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubiuni  that  ihe  difl- 
dren  fi^w  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  rtEob 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  chiidres  UEWt 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  tbe  fova  ei 
their  bther."  GeneraUy.  it  may  be  etued  ibit 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Rmnaii  all- 
iens: the  cases  in  whidi  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween paniea,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ei- 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Origiiia%,  or,  s 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  vis  h 
oonnuhium  between  tbe  patricians  and  ibepieiKi- 
ans ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Cunlai, 
which  allowed  connutunm  between  penOBS  ollhiH 
two  elasses. 

There  was  no  eoannbiimi  between  man;  tarn 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  bad  seTerallj 
connnbium  with  respect  to  other  persona. 
there  were  various  degrees  of  confiangutiiitjinttuB 
whicb  there  was  no  connubium.  tliere  ni  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  wbohei  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  i  niu 
could  not  marry  an  ado|tted  wighter  or  pwi- 
daughter,  even  after  he  had  onancipated  ber.  Tben 
was  no  conni^iom  between  brotbera  and  sisun 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  Mood;  tint  t 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  ifler  ter 
emancipation,  or  aAer  his  own  emancipatioD.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  dansbtet  aftn 
Claodius  had  set  the  examine  by  marrying  Agripp- 
na  i  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  far^r  ibia  tU 
examine,  and  in  the  time  of  Gains  it  remained  ea- 
lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  dio^'un  * 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persou 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  aa  beiveea  i 
man  and  his  soenis,  nonia,  privigna,  sod  ooTe^ 

Any  illegal  unUm  of  a  male  and  fem^  ibouii 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage;  tbe  man 
no  legal  wife,  and  tbe  children  had  no  legal  kiiio: 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  (rfil*'' 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  numate 
were  not  founded  on  any  eaactmeiUs :  Ihey  * 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which 
to  jos  moribas-eonstitatnm. 

The  marriage  of  Domitios,  afterward  the  Eroper- 
or  Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  CUmbs, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  «^ 
adopted  by  Claudiui  by  a  lex  Curiata,»buthe»li 
ah«ady  his  son-m-law ;  at  least,  the  sptwailia  are 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.*  Tbm  seen^ 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevMt  a  n»D  tr«« 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though,  if  the  adopiiH 
took  iriace  before  the  marriage,  it  mold  be  lUegiL 
as  stated  by  Gafus. 

Persons  who  had  certoia  bodily  impcritoiow^ 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  eaoae,  eo* 
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tent  attaiii  to  nobeartr,  eoold  not  oontnct  mar- 
ra|e ;  for,  thoa^a  pobertas  was  in  coarse  of  time 
filed  at  a  posiMve  age  {vid.  ImpdbesX  yet,  as  the 
inodatioa  of  the  notion  of  pubertaa  was  [^ysica] 
ofaetty  for  sezoal  ioterconrse,  there  coubl  be  no 
lobertas  if  there  was  a  pbysical  incapacity. 

Tbe  essence  of  maniage  was  consent  and  the 
eoDsent,  says  Ulpian,  '*  both  of  those  who  come  to- 
gether, iDd  of  those  m  whose  power  they  are and ! 
"marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
eooseat.''  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  Bot,  strictly  peaking,  connubium,  or  the  "  11x0- 
nijmiuaimftatUair  thoni^  in  another  sense, 
tt^  had  coDDabium,  by  Tiitue  of  the  consent  of 
tfame  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
ncher  inqiediinenL  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
b  00  doubt  titat  a  father  coidd  give  his  <^ild  in  mar- 
lit^  unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  withmit 
vluoi;  the  child's  consent. 

The  lex  Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppsa  placed  certain  re- 
tfridioDS  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
^boa  it  could  take  place.   (Vid.  Jitlia  it  Papu 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
tme;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
difoned  hia  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
uniage  unless  tbe  diToice  were  esfaetoaL 

Tbe  nurriage  com  oonTentlooe  diSbied  from  that 
nne  cosTeatiwie,  in  the  relationship  which  it  eflbct- 
ed  between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cnmooDTentioae  was  a  necessary  coaditioo  to  make 
a  wmiaa  a  materfaoiiiias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
coQTeBtioDe,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
bat«id,aBd  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  dangh- 
ur,  w,  «■  it  was.expreased,  "  n  monum  eoNvemf."* 
In  tie  naniage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
lioiMlierown  famtUa  remained  as  before,  and  she 
»M  mmly  uxor.  "  Uxor,"  says  Cicero,*  "  is  a 
gmm  of  -vhach  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma- 
tofiiuilia^  *fKd  is  monum  commit the  other  ia 
neroDly."  According,  a  materiamilias  is  a  wife 
cbo  is  in  muu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
ad,  ctuseqaenUy,  one  irf*  his  aai  heredes,  or  in  the 
■urns  of  Idm  in  whose  power  her  husband  Is.  A 
^  not  in  mann  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
hunl'i  lamilia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
mij  to  her.  GeUios'  also  states  that  this  was  the 
o!d  neuiog  ofmaterfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
tAj,  3  wrSt  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
"lubmmaio  uxor;'"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
befaie  the  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
■M  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 

.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
is  fte  maniage  sine  conventione ;  and,  ^imrent^, 
theeiidenee  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
■ttiiiDoaii  eaosa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
^<ned  by  vaiions  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  tbe  case  of  a  marriage  cam  conventione,  there 
*M  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
vith  1  man  for  a  whole  year  as  hia  wife ;  and  this 
^  bj  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
it  Kliich  Daus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  Tbe 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  lot  wiab  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
iBlbis  manaer,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
■■■■wily  for  three  nights  {trinoctium),  and  so  break 
nans  of  the  year.  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
U  sot  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
tohabitiog  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
^  they  probaWy  did  in  the  case  of  other  things ; 
H  as  in  the  ease  of  other  thinn,  ibaiy  fixed  flw 
Ipe  within  wfaidi  Ae  usoa  ihooM  have  its  fUll  ef- 
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fert,  so  they  establiahed  a  poeilire  rale  as  to  what 

time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  osus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessaiy  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  le^  inter- 
ruption of  usua. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  whicAi  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religions 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  coafar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  foUen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gains,  who 
maiks*  that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (Aoe  jut)  was 
in  use  even  in  hia  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flaminea  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus*  and  Servian.*  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  snoh  as  that  of  flamen  dialia,  oouU  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  bom  of  parents  who  bad 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (fionfarreati  parat- 
ta).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  peFsoni  married  tqr  con&Reatio^ 
se^  DiTOKTioif.  * 

Coemptio  was  dfected  bT  maae^tkH  and,  eon- 
seqnently,  the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohatHting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  mi^ 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  fiUn  looo.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiduoia  causa,  and  whidi  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  ber  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testahintoh  and  Tvtxla.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri- 
monii causa,  but  fiducin  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  tbe 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum.  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  manctpated 
herae^,  under  Uie  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regwrd  to  the  form  of  raanci- 
patio  as  described  by  Gains,*  who  also  speaks*  of 
'  maacipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  |Kitria  potestas  (e  mm 
juTe),  which  be  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
maoumviri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  U«ally  eflteted  by  the  Ihther  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Spoiuaiia,'* 
■  according  to  Florcntinns,'  "  wunt  mentio  el  repromi*- 
nonuptiantm  futurarum."  Gelliua  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  woric  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rnfhs 
de  ]>otibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.* 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  bf 
stipulationes  and  aponsiones,  the  fbrmer  on  the  part 
<k  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  prtHoised  in  marriage  was  accordinf^y 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa;  tbs 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsna. 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  lOMnjt 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  ri^t  a 
action  in  case  of  non- performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.  This  was  the  law  (jut)  oC 
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■ponsilia,  adds  Serritn,  to  tbe  time  when  the  lex 
Jolta  gave  tbe  ciritas  to  all  Latima ;  whence  we 
BHj  conclude  that  altenuiomwere  afterward  made 
fat  It.  The  sponsalta  were,  of  course,  not  bindiiig. 
If  tbe  parties  eoiweDted  to  waiTe  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  disaolTe  the  contract,  as  either 
coald  dissolve  a  marriage,  sobjeet,  hoverer,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  partymight 
have,  ir  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  doubts 
aponsalia  at  the  same  thne,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
{Yii.  IwxKiA.)  Scnnetimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  ftiture  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  (srrAo,  orrAa  tpotuiUitm),  Of,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  noptias  donatio.'  Sponsalia  might  be 
eontracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seren  years 
of  age.   (Vtd.  Inp^s,  Impdbzs.) 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  Tbe  power  of  tbe  father  over  the  children  of 
The  marriajge,  viiich  was  a  com;4etely  jiew  relation  i 
■D  eflbct,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  bad  no 
tDflaenee  over  tbe  relation  of  tbe  husband  and  wife. 
(Vid.  p4Ttu  PorasTAS.) 

t.  The  liabilities  of  eitber  of  tbe  jparties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  tbe  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.   {Vid.  Adultixioic,  Ditobticm.)  , 

8.  Tbe  relation  of  ho^nd  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  bekmg  the  matters  of 
doe,  donatio  inter  Tinim  et  nxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptiaa,  Ac.  Many  of  these  matters,  bowerer,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
llage  contracts  which  hsTe  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  tbe  Digest* 
tresis  De  Pactia  Dotalibos,  which  mi^t  be  made 
eitber  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
|dete  personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (eon- 
tartium  mma  wita),  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, tbe  eridence  of  ccmtinuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  par^,  when  forma^  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolre  the  relation,  {ifid.  Ditok> 
nun.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  it^  la< 
ter  modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
easential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unlesa  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  aocom- 
pmied  with  tbe  conventio  in  manom,  fbr  in  that 
ease,  as  already  observed,  tbe  wife  became  flltsb- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  lend  perBonality  waa  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
universal  succession,'  and  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  ft-om  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
buid's  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
eeme  in  mannm,  there  waa  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
noDial  and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  tty  in  menu, 
trtiidi  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  auperadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her  ;  and  if  we 
iasume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventionewas  orl- 
Sfnally  tbe  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  ia  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Pttttaroh  {vid.  Divosticm),  that  the  husband  slone 
had  or^nally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
KHMHBt  with  this  stria  legal  dedoction.  It  is  pos- 
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siUe,  howerer,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cm  COB-  ! 
ventione  was  once  ike  only  fom,  there  mi(;lii)me  ' 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  m  nuoD  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  maniage.  just  ta  a  peim 
in  mancipii  causa  had  atili  certain  penond  ii{bu 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  eaojcetan  ii  bejori 
our  province,  wbidi  la  confined  to  niatlen  oTvbd  \ 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  oonventio,  Ae  voun  n- 
mained  a  member  of  her  own  femiha :  ibc  «v  u 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  mj  other  Ro- 
man citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  bertei  t» 
btedhertobecnnetbemotberofchiklTenwhovat  | 
the  husband's  ehOdren  and  citizeDa<rf'tiwitaie,ul 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  a>  tbe  muii- 
Rionial  cohabitation  continued  by  mntml  onail 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  brfbit :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  &tfaer,  ibe  iud  lor 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  indepeiidat-  i 
ly  of  her  husbaiSd,  and,  consequently,  her  pnfa?  ' 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  mast  have  bees  vitL  n- 
apect  to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  gmt  [nt. 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  doe  were  «- 
tablished  ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  tbe  raks 
law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  most  hire  refer- 
red,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  ouBcmTesli-  i 
one  ensted  and  retsined  its  strict  character. 

When  msTTii«e  was  dtsscdved,  tbe  psiticiuii 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  imn 
decent  fbr  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  Awonsi 
was  required  by  usage  (iwm)  to  w^  a  jev  btfat 
she  contracted  asecond  maniage,ostbep>B<if»  j 
&mia.   (Vid.  iKrASiA.) 

The  above  is  only  an  oatGneof  thehvoTB** 
riage,  bat  it  is  sofBcient  to  enable  «  atadeal  k  at- 
ry  hie  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  cnstoms  ind  litet 
which  were  observed  by  the  Runann  at  turrajes  ; 
(ritut  nuptialei  or  nuptiarum  toteaant  jtalt,  to  i^  ' 
Co^eva  Twv  ya/uip).  After  tbe  puties  had  igrtel  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  poteMia  ihfj  w* 
bad  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  wa>  mmmw 
held  at  tiie  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  inrixsr  <f 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  wis  rued 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  {talmUe  Uptmt\ 
and  signed  byboth  parties.*  Tbe  womat.aft"'** 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  min,  »>*^ 
ed  sponsa,  pacta,  dicW,  or  spcrata.'  Frooi  Jnrw 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  pow 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  Wn«« 
as  a  [dedge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  w«  probity 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hmjuw 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  Hie  W 
point  to  be  fixed  wa»the  day  on  whidi  the  nwr^p 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  dose  of  «e  I* 
public  it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  jmH 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children ;  Anjustia  IM* 
fore  limited  the  time  during  which  a  ""^"^^Jt 
lowed  to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,'  and  wrta« 
men  to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  liuw  b» 
comfrfeted  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  tbe  ip  «  P"" 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  coid- 
polled  to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  yean- 

The  Romans  bdieved  that  certain  days  «««  ^ 
fortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  marriige  ntes, 
either  on  account  of  the  religions  character  of^« 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  'T"™* 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  bad  w  l^jwm 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  'wdj^ 
wbttdi  c«il3  not  take  place  on  a  dies  tier,  laj* 
not  suitable  for  entering  npon  matiimoay 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  evei;  month,  d 
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gri,  the  irbde  montbs  of  Mst,*  and  Febraary,  and 
i^tnnmberofrestiTals.*  Widawa,  on  the  other 
huid,  migbt  many  oa  days  which  were  inauspicious 
far  miiieia.* 

On  the  wedding-day,  which,  in  the  early  times 
WIS  nerer  fixed  apoa  without  consulting  the'auspi- 
ees,*  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
«ilh  a  poipie  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.*  This 
dress  was  called  tnoica  recta,*  and  was  bound  round 
tbe  vaisl  with  a  girdle  (eormo,  eingtUam,  or  xona% 
vhicli  the  husband  had  to  nntie  in  the  evening, 
lite  l»idal  Tdl,  called  llammeum,  was  of  a  bri^t 
jdiovctdour,*  and  ber  shoes  likewiaa.*  H«  hdr 
w  dirided  on  this  oeeadon  with  the  pcdnt  of  a 
ipeir," 

Tbe  onl;  Ibnn  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
vith  aAeaai  religious  rites  was  that  by  eonfarrea. 
ti»;  the  other  fonns,  being  mere  ciTil  acts,  were 
pDhilit;  sotemnised  without  any  rdlgions  ceremony. 
iDtiie.eaie  of  a  marriage  1^  conlnTeatio,  a  ibeep 
WM  ueriflced,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  opon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
dovn  with  thor  heads  covered.'*  Hereupon  the 
■Damage  wag  comideted  pronoundag  a  st^mn 
Graola  or  prajeTt  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
(Aied.  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  moU  tal- 
M  prepned  by  the  veatal  virgms,**  and  carried  be- 
lintbebride  when  abe  was  condneted  to  tlie  resi- 
deoceoTher  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
c^e  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  imuMeeum," 
and  which  was  in  the  erenins  distributed  among 
the  gueiia  assembled  at  the  ooow  of  the  young 
hnsnni 

Tbe  brijewBs  condneted  to  the  bnae  of  ber  hua- 
tiad  li  the  evening.  She  was  tadran  with  apparent 
noieoce  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  tlie  per- 
m  who  had  to  give  ber  away.  On  tier  way  she 
wsaceompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  prw- 
Inta.  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
dne  Ifttriwi  a  matrimi).  One  of  ttiem  eanied  be> 
fin  her  a  torcb  ttf  white  thorn  (*pnu),  or,  accord- 
VtoMltefa,of|^wood;  the  two  others  walked 
n  her  side,  supporting  her  Inr  tlie  aim."  Tbe  bride 
KTsdf  eanied  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool." 
A  bof,  called  camillus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
{niffi,  oHKfliim,  or  eamiUum)  the  8o-ca!l«d  uten- 
^  of  the  bride  and  playthings  f<nr  children  {creputt- 
w")  Besides  these  parsons  who  oHIeiated  on  tbe 
"nasion,  Uie  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
onniaof  fHmdsboth  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
pniB,  whose  attendance  was  called  o^ldtm  and 
tiefnum  wntre."  Plotarch"  speaks  of  tve  wai 
n.i<]les  which  were  osed  at  marriages ;  if  these 
vrre  ttofne  in  the  processioD,  it  must  have  been  to 
W  the  company  which  followed  the  bride ;  but  it 
niy  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
^  reremony  in  the  bouse  (^the  bride. 

the  procession  arrived  at  the  hoose  of  the 
Weiptxim,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
Winds  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
»e  thrnbold  bf  pnmiM,  i.  e.,  men  who  bad  only 
mvried  to  one  woman,  tb^  she  mMit  not 
tB^k  against  it  with  hw  foot,  whidi  wonH  have 
<ie«n  an  evil  omen."  Before  ^e  entered  the  house, 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posta  of  her  new 
residentse,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  {adept  >utf- 
hu)  or  wdITs  fat  {adeps  lupimu*).  The  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  aymbojic  purifica- 
tion (for  Servius*  saya  that  ttie  newly-married  coiqda 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  aym- 
bolic  expression  of  welcome,  as  the  mterdietre  aqu* 
et  igni  was  the  fwmula  for  banishment.  The  bride 
saluted  ber  hnsband  with  the  words  vH  tu  Coum, 
ego  Com.*  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  apindle,  she  was  jdaced  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, andJtere  the  keys  of  the  house  were  d^vered 
into  ber  hands.*  A  repeat  {etena  impHalu),  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded tbe  solemnity  of  the  day.*  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talaaias  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings  ;*  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  dorioK  the  Mpast  or  during  the  |hv- 
oessioo  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  mferifroffl 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  tbe  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  wss  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husbsnd. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  maniage  did  not  take  (riace  amopg  tbe  mer- 
ly  and  homoroaa  Italians  withoat  a  varied  of  jests 
and  raiUerfea,  and  Ovid*  mentitnis  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  gnls  after  the  company  bad  left.  These 
aongs  were  probably  the  old  FesoeniuDa  {vid.  Fss- 
obhhiita),  and  are  frequently  called  EpUkaiaim*. 
At  the  end  the  repast  tbe  bride  was  conducted* 
by  matrons  who  bad  not  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band ipromiitt),  to  the  betas  genialis  in  tbe  atrium, 
whidi  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and, strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  foUowing  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  which  was  called  repotia,*  and  the 
woman,  who  on  tbis  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  boose  of  her  hnaband,  had  to  perfbnn  oertaia 
religions  rites,*  on  which  aeeoont,  as  was  ohswred 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  <tay  for  tbe  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  tty  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  pnrf>^ly  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates." 

The  rites  and  cerentonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  desoribed  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  tbe  order  in  wfatcfa  they  took  place,  and  the 
Mrder  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  mere^< 
npoo  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  tdear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  tbe  three 
forms  of  manriage.  Thus  much  only  is  cwtaio, 
Uiat  the  most  sotraan  ceremonies,  and  those  <^  a 
religious  natorsi  belonged  to  coofarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
WHS  very  difforent  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  j 
she  ednoated  her  children,  watohed  over  and  pre- 
served tbe  hononr  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater - 
funiliaa,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  ber  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Romas 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  oentnries  of  the 
Repuldic,  occupied  the  moat  important  part  of  the 
bouse,  the  atrium." 

*MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  Horft- 
hound  is  tbe  MamMmm  vulgare,  or  the  M.  album  of 
the  tbapB.  The  modem  Gredm  term  it  ann^c^ 
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TM*.  Sibthorp  foand  it  in  the  Grecdt  islands.  The 
wpaaiav  of  llteophrastua  and  Dioeoorides  is  not  only 
tbe  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
Tbe  wpaaim  cAxf^^  of  Theophiaatus  is  tbe  JIf. 
Ajrmaam.  The  jpeuMUrvfivw  (false  dwriytvov) 
ia  tbe  M.  fteudo  iieUmmut  oaUad  in  Attica,  at  tbe 
Itresent  day,  fiaSpofiapyo,  and  in  Laeonia,  iinrpoirt- 
Kfionaviv.^ 

MARSU'PIUM  i/iapavmov,  fiaiavriov),  a  Purae.* 
The  purse  used  by  tbe  ancients 
was  comnrajfy  a  small  toathon 
bag,  and  was  often  dosed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  tbe  moutb 
lawfwaara  /JoAavria;*).  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  fran  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stoacb  coUectioo  at  Beriin 
presents  an  example. 

MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN,   ( Fii.  Flamm.) 
MARTI A'LES  LUDI.  Lddi  Mastuui.) 

MaJITYRIA  {fiopTvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
iDony.  We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens  -,  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligatioo ;  8,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  tbe  pnn- 
iriiment  for  giving  (hlse  evidence. 

None  hut  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  imdnced.  Tbe  same  observation  api^es 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (^doavof).  There  ap- 
pears to  have'  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Platnei' 
thinks  this  only  ap^ied  to  the  giving  infimnation. 
Tbe  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  oiqwnent  challenged  him  to 

Sve  up  tbe  slave  to  be  examined  {l^rei  riv  dov- 
v).  The  challenge  was  called  wpoKX^aic.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  USowai  or  n-o- 
padovvai.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  reftase  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
ture, more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
fVeemen ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  bad  not  been  exam- 
ined." 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (^uftufirvot) 
eoold  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  plaintifib)  in  a  court  of  justice ;  for  they 
bad  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privilegea.'  But 
titere  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.*  We  learn 
from  Harpocration,*  Uiat  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  ne^ect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  [iwotrraaiov  6i- 
«m),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affidar 
vit  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (f^  eha- 
yujiftm  eliMu).   But  this  can  bard^  be  considered 
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an  ezoeptioD,  (or  sadi  affidavits  gave  id  ondge  ad- 
vantage to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  nude. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  compoot 
to  give  evidenoe  for  bimaelf,  though  each  wu  tsa- 
pelted  to  answer  tbe  qnestimis  put  by  the  ctkr. 
The  law  declared  retv  dvn^uocv  hrmaytef  um 
ivoMpivaoBai  tU^Xotc  n  ipurufuvm,  fiapTvpm  it 
u^.'-  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  ideaded  (a 
iliiQ  (called  awiyofiot)  were  not  inoonopetent  topn 
evidence,  aroears  from  Uie  fragment  of  Iwn,  Pn 
EuphU.,  and  also  from  .fsehines,  who,  so  bis  tml 
tot  nuBcondaCt  in  tbe  embassy,  ealls  Fhixtmua- 
sist  him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.' 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  UA  ii 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  ^re  mA 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arisei  ool  of  the  duljr 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state ;  aoS  iheie  h 
no  reason  to  believe  that  ai^  pennu  (aeeH  Ua 
parties  themselves)  were  exempied  from  litis  (U- 
gation.  Tbe  passages  which  Plainer*  and  Sfbo- 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  viev  jme 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  reiaticms  of  i  pail^ 
were  r^ctant  to  give  evidence  against  hiffl,vben- 
as  the  fact  that  Utey  were  bound  I9  taw  u  gin 
evidence  maj  be  inferred  firom  DemoslheBca.'  ^ 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  ofa  witam 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  (bat  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  vpocKX^ei^.*  If  the  vines) 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  be  la. 
ble  to  an  action  called  d/xq  Xetvofiaprapioii.  'Wb^- 
er  he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  BUead ;  vi 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  be « 
liable  to  an  action  {6iKn  This  is  thepK^ 

able  distinction  between  these  fomu  of  actiM,  11 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.* 

The  attendance  of  tbe  witness  was  first  n^ured 
at  the  avaxpiatc,  where  he  was  to  make  bis  depoa- 
tion  before  the  superintending  raagislrau 
Sufumipiov).  The  party  in  whose  faTooi  he  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  the  depoeition  at  hamenpiia 
a  whitened  boaid  or  tablet  (AsAewnyibw  tw*^ 
eiov),  which  be  brou|^t  with  him  to  tbe  magisliile  s 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  therein 
put  into  the  box(i^;vof)  in  which  all  tbe  donuneDU 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  tbedeposiuooni 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  biTelm 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  ann 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anrtlHif 
took  place  before  tbe  magistrate  which  could  mi  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  qoeiiM 
and  answer  by  the  parties  ;  in  such  a  case  it  «> 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a 
tablet.  The  diOerence  between  these  methods  vis 
much  the  same  as  between  «Titiag  with 
paper,  and  wiUi  a  pencil  on  a  slate;  tbe  JattereosU 
easily  he  rubbed  out  and  written  over  igain  if  k- 
cessary.*  If  the  witness  did  not  attend,  bis  en- 
dence  was,  nevertheless,  put  into  tbe  bos ;  tbit 
such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  gire,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  tU  vs^ 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  ia  wiiting.  io 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  >bo«iw 
tenna,  and  tbe  witness  mi^t  leave  no  soMoti^ 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.'  The 
hvoKpiatf  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  <' 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  ncne 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  ^ 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  ao  b;  hio 
tin  the  d^  of  trial." 
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The  Dm  of  a  defiOBttioa  wu  limide.  The  fid- 
imagexaxofle  is  fivmBetnostbeDes:^  Archenom- 
iia,  BOD  of  Ardiedainas  of  Anagjnnu,  teetifies  that 
tftides  of  igreeQient  were  deposited  with  him  by 
AHbodea  of  Spfaettua,  Nauuorates  of  CarTitus, 
AitemoQ  ud  ApoUodoras,  both  of  Pbaaelos,  and 
tkit  the  igraaiMiit  is  atiD  bk  bis  baods."  Hen  we 
Bust  ofaterre  that,  whenever  a  document  was  pot 
ioendaee  it  the  tiial,  aa  an  ap^ment,  a  will,  the 
eridence  of  a  slave,  a  challenge,  or  aa  answer  given 
by  either  party  at  the  avaxpiaic,  it  was  certified  by 
awttae3^  iriioK  deposittoa  was  at  the  same  time 
pndBGed  tad  fead.* 

Tbe  witKM,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
■apatrate  «r  aot.  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  (he 
tmt  )D  order  to  OMifiriD  his  teatunony.  The  only 
eicepiioif  was  whea  be  was  ill  or  out  of  the  conn- 
Oj,  in  whidi  case  a  conunisston  might  he  sent  to 
■umioe  him.  (Kid.  EuiiaTTsiA.)  All  evidence 
wu  produced  by  the  party  daring  his  own  speech, 
lhecln^>>^-being  stopped  for  tbtt  porpose.*  The 
viloen  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
nniDled  oa  the  raised  fdatform  (^i^)  of  the  speak- 
er wbile  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
derk ;  he  thm  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
fRM  words,  or  Iwwiog  his  bead  in  silmoe.*  In 
ihe  editioaB  that  we  have  of  tbe  oratoca,  we'  aee 
nKtimei  Uofinata  writt«i  (when  evidence  is  pro* 
daced)  sad  sometimes  Muprvpef.  The  student  must 
M  be  deceived  b;  this,  and  sn^wee  that  sometimes 
the  di^otitkHi  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
■csMs  iheawdves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
BKidf  fettowed  tbe  language  of  the  orators,  who 
■ij, "  ed  the  aritnessea,**  or  **  moo^  t»,  witneas- 
M,"  or  "the  cleric  shall  read  yon  the  evideiice."  or 
SKMthing  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
soa  according  to  their  fiuicy.* 

If  the  intness  ytm  hostile,  he  was  required  eitiier 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
bteu  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (fuprv- 
4  ifofimtat).  One  or  th|  ^er  he  was  oom- 
(clled  10  do,  or,  if  be  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
F>j  a  fine  (rf^  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
Kotence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
^  the  coiut,  who  was  commanded  KTutreveiv  or  Is- 
lirma  aiTov,  i.  e.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  waa 
a  contempt  and  had  iunined  tbe  fine.* 

An  oath  waa  uaaaUjr  takoi  by  tbe  witneas  at  the 
•^NAC,  where  be  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
PXj  at  an  altar  (ir^  riv  ^ufibv  HupiUiidti).  If  be 
l»d  not  attended  at  the  4tvaKpunr,  he  mig^t  be 
nwD  aftcrwud  in  court,  aa  was  always  the  case 
«beo  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (ifuftoce). 

the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycnrgns,  the  ex- 
frenicHi  iMCmn-of  ri  Itpi  means  nothing  more  than 
lOQchiii;  the  altar  or  its  appurtraaDcea,  and  has  no 
"foenee  to  victims.*  Whether  tbe  witness  was 
■tways  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doobtfiil  point.* 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (tbe  cn^inaiy  vofuiuf 
^•r)  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
^  «se  of  Om  partiea,  or  by  some  fiiend  or  other 
pnoo,  set  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
one  or  some  partioiiar  point  io  dispute.  This 
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was  taken  the  consent  of  tbe  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  a^ema  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  {xarit  rOv  wai' 
duvX  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (xaff  UpOv 
rtXtiuv),  and  oftei^  with  curses  upon  himself  or  bis  i 
family  (xar'  kiuXtiat),  and  sometimes  was  accom-  ' 
panied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  aa  passing  through 
firs  Tot)  irvpoc).  The  mother,  or  other  fem^ 
relative  of  the  paiy  (who  could  not  be  a  witness^ 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.' 

On  sMoe  extraordinaiy  occasions  we  find  that 
finemok  were  pnt  to  the  torture  a  apeoial  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  aenate,  as  on  tbe  occasion  of 
tbe  mutilated  Hermes  busts,*  and  they  were  less 
Bcnipuloos  about  aliens  than  about  citizens  ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman- 
cipated slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impisty  {qU  faiflv)  to  give  op  for  aoeb  a  pm^ 
poea* 

•With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  £  ubtf> 
bia;  and  with  respect  to  tbe  affidavit  called  Ata^a^ 
tWo,  see  Hsksa,  Gaixx,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  whidi 
came  before  the  dicasis  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  aaid  nothtng  of  tbosa  which  were  decided 
the  ptUtlie  arUlr&ora.  The  above  ranaika,  hov> 
ever,  will  equally  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  miod  that  the  arhiuator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  draxpurir  as  well  as 
those  of  the  iutaarai  at  the  trial.  He  beard  the 
wttneaaes  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  kx1»fit  opes 
antU  the  last  day  (nf>ter 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  waa  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (Jikq  ^wdofiOfiTopuiv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
htidOf^tt,  and  Htxa  plaintiff  was  said  tntan^rrtaBm 
r%  ^i^rnffyf  or  fi&pnpi^  This  cause  was  preb*  . 
ably  tried  b^ive  the  same  presiding  magistrate  aa 
tbe  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.*  The 
form  of  the  plsintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
idea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.* 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  r^tirrdc  iyuv,  in  which 
the  piaiiOiff  laid  his  own  dsmages  in  tbe  biU ;  and 
from  Demosthenes*  it  appears  that  the  dleasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  irtfiia  by  a  vpoarift^ 
ot(.'  A  vritneaa  who  had  been-  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  tpao  jure  dis- 
franchised.** llie  main  qoestion  to  he  tried  in  tbe 
cause  against  ttie  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  tnie  or  fiUse;  bat  another  qoestion  eom- 
monly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  tbe  previous  cause.'* 
•  When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  eridence  against 
a  man  upm  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, aikd  the  convict  waa  sentenced  to  aueh  a 
panishment  (for  taMtanoe^  death  or  haniabment}  as 
rendered  it  imposaiUB  for  him  to  bring  an  action 
any  other  persta  was  allowed  to  iostitate  a  pnUio 
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wt""  ifitaBt  the  wttMM,  «ttter  bj  a  )>ipaf4t 
Mr  periups  by  u  dMjyMm  m  tftUki.* 

After  the  coorictioa  of  tb*  wltoeaa,  n  MtlM 
laigbt  bs  BUBtained  agunst  the  part;  irko  sidxwB- 
ad  him  to  jife  false  evidence,  called  ^ixf  KOKonx- 
mOi*.*  And  it  IB  not  improbtbte  that  a  similar  ao- 
tion  might  be  brought  againat  a  peraoD  who  bad 
■rooareo  Uas  erideaee  to  be  given  of  a  defeodut 
Wiaf  been  somrooned,  after  the  oooriotKn  of  the 
iritaeaa  fai  a  }vm#  i^wAwArm'ac-* 

It  appean  tbu,  in  certain  caaea,  a  man  who  had 
loit  aoansewaa  enabled  to  obtain  a  rerenal  of  the 
jodgment  (ducii  ivaSuc^)  by  coDTieting  a  oertaia 
number  of  the  adverse  witneaaea  of  false  testimooy. 
Thus,  in  inherttanoecaoseSftbelawenaotedMixiU 

lAv  rdc  Mftit.*  Tbia  waa  the  nmiB  Bnccasaiy.  on 
Moottat  of  the  facitky  aflbrded  to  iba  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  eause*  aOMarita  (wid.  Dia- 
■ASTTaiA),  tnd  also  because  ao  OMmey  eoold  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  aame  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  ^ise 
who  had  been  convicted  in  a  dixf  ^fwDj^p^rnvwdv 
in  a  Ypaf^  fevi'of .  In  the  last  oasa,  die  convict- 
ed peisoo  who  prooeeded  against  the  witneu  was 
oompeUed  to  remain  in  prison  ootil  the  determina- 
tkn  of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  rerersed  in  this  way ;  bat  whether  there  were 
■ot  more  eases  than  these  has  been  justly  dovbted 
by  ScdLomann.*  The  scholiast  on  Plato^  ia  evideotiy 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  eonvict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appean  from  the 
passage  above  cited  firoffl  lama  oa  tba  eaiate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expreaaions. 
Maprvptiv  Ttvi  ia  to  testify  in  bvour  of  a  man,  xo- 
n^Tvpetv  Ttvof  to  testify  against.  UaprvpeaOat 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  iia/tap- 
ripeadai,  and  sometimes  irifiaftripeodatt  ro^  wapdv- 
rac,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  tske  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.* 
^evio/uiprvp^v  and  hriopKOv  are  never  nsed  indif- 
Ibrently,  which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  neoessarUy  mi  oath.  The  uiprvc  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distiogDiahed  mm  the  aX^r^ 
or  xA^rup,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  snm- 
mona  to  appear. 

MASTE'KES  (ftaaT9pt{).   (Vid.  ZBT«TAt.) 

•MAST'ICHE  {jtaerixn),  GumMastioh.  "This 
ia  oonectly  described  as  tt^  resin  of  the  Lentisous 
by  Dioaeorides  and  PUny.  It  is  the  PuCseJUa  Lsn- 
Haau.  The  Cbian  Maatiidi  ia  particalaitjr  oobb- 
nended  by  Galen."*  Th«  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibtborp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  flicj.  They 
call  the  tree  oxlvot.  The  mastich  or  gam  is  only 
eoUeolad  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  w<wd  are  used 
hf  Ae  Athenian  soap-bailen  for  making  the  ley  for 
•ha  manofhetun  of  aoap.  In  Zante  it  ia  also  con- 
sidered as  nimisbing  the  best  lixivhUD.  The  tan- 
nera  employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  {sxmMAt)  Is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  vz^voc  of  the  modem  Greeks 
is  also  the  axtvQ(  of  Tbeophrastua.  The  ancient 
rab  vxfvt^at"'*  aignifiea  "  to  chew  maatidi"  or  "the 
wood  of  tliB  mastieh-tne,*'  in  order  to  sweatan  the 
breath  and\eleanse  the  teeth.  The  gum  ia  now 
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HRnn'OIA.   {ViL  riunwm.) 

MATEKFAMI'LIAS.  (VU.  MAiauta,  Kiaii^ 
p.  «S.) 

MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  eelebrated  at  Rim  n- 
ery  year  on  the  llth  of  June,  in  howNv  of  tbe  goi- 
de«  Mater  Matuts,  whoae  tei^  alAod  m  (be  Fo- 
mm  Boaiiom.  It  waa  ealehjand  snly  by  Ronu 
matrona,  and  the  aaeiiicee  oflbnd  te  theftMni 
oooaiaied  of  eakea  baked  in  poia  of  asiAeawaie,* 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  ia  the  «lea- 
Dities  or  to  enter  the  tenqde  of  the  goddtn.  Om 
riave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  natnmi,  ha 
only  to  be  eapoeed  to  a  bamihrtiag  treanneAff 
ooeorUie  mationagiLve  har  a  blawontetbMl^ 
and  then  aent  bra  aw^  ftwn  the  tanrla  Tka  m- 
trons  on  this  occasion  took  with  then  the  AHm 
fMT  tiwir  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  hdd  thND  ID  tt<9 
arms,  and  prayed  for  titeir  weltee.*  The  MUiie  fi 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  gariud  »t 
one  of  the  matrons  who  bad  net  yet  but  ■  bni- 
band.*  The  Greek  writers  and  their  RomoMki*- 
era,  who  identity  the  Mater  Matnta  with  Leaeocbn 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matnh  tir 
means  of  the  mythological  atories  whidi  ntatf  u 
this  Greek  goddess.  Bat  the  real  import  of  the 
wwsfaip  (rf*  the  Maler  MatuU  appein  tobtieha 
to  incnioate  upon  mothers  the  imneiplfl  tbu  Oej 
ought  to  Uke  care  of  the  obildrea  their  aiiuo  M 
much  as  of  thehr  own,  and  tiiat  they  aboaU  M 
leave  theaa  to  cardess  alaves,  the  coDlan|l 
whom  waa  eyn^ioally  expieeaed  by  tiw  iifiietin 
of  a  blow  on  the  dieek  of  the  ime  admitted  iotelbe 
temple.* 

MATRIM(yNlUM.   (Vtd.  MASBuaa,  Bhul) 
MATaO'NA.   (VU.MABMueB,  RomaKi^OS-) 
UA.VSOLEVH.   (Viul.  Puirvi,  p.  411.) 
MAZO^OMUS  (K«^>  ^  /uCwW)' 
ftom/id^o,  aloaf  or  a  calM;  property  a  diihnr  da- 
tributing  bread ;  but  the  term  is  applied  alM  to 
large  dUh  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.' 
CasA,  p.  S74.}  These  dt^es  were  aiade 
wood,*  of  hronze,*  or  of  gold.** 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  girea  to  ibm  om 
for  any  oommon  panHwe,  and  are  said  by  the 
liast  upon  Horace**  to  be  tboae"fM  Mw£**in< 
ai  qiuevu  imftraU  pmti."  The  naiDB  i>  (^1 
given  to  certain  slaves  belongmg  to  the  Mitinn* 
Ilea,**  bat  is  alao  apfdied  sometimaB  to  daws  io  tie 
city." 

•MEDaCA  (Un^),  a  plant,  tbe  Locene  or 
Pmple  Mcdiek  (Mtdiemga  nUiM).  It  bu  in  saaie 
fiom  Media,  according  to  tbe  ancient  isUwriiia. 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  eoasoy  >»* 
Greece  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Persian  war  onder  Dw- 
ua.  It  passed  into  Englaod  from  Pnnoe  ud  SvA- 
zerland.  Some  of  tbe  En^ish  botanists,  >cc^ 
to  Martyo,  called  it  Burgwidy  trefya  aad  Jfw» 

•MEDIOA  MALA  (HitSuti  /t^la),  the  fruit  of  iba 
CStron-tree,  or  Ciimt  Medka,  L.  Spengei 
Staokhouse  think  that  the  Orange  {OUnt 
Hum)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  teim. 

Girans.)" 

MEDICI'NA  ClmjNcv),  the  name  of  that  kkoM 
which,  as  Cdsua  aaya,"  "  SawMon^vmr**^ 
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atore  <^  the  uicieate,  "  When,"  mfa  Littre/  "one 
Bearobes  into  the  histoiy  of  mediciDe  and  com* 
aMBCHDSOt  of  the  science,  the  fiiBt  body  of  doctrine 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writinga 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hi|^ra< 
tes.  The  Boience  moants  up  directly  to  that  ori^n, 
and  there  atops.  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cottiTated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productiona,  bat  eTerythiog  that  had  been  made  be* 
ibre  the  physiciaD  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  hare 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  cnconnected 
fragments ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction;  imd,  b;  a  singular  ciicum< 
stance,  there  exiato  a  great  gap  after  them  as  w^ 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  <tf  the  school  of  Aiexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  oomfrieteljr 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served in  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  ay. 
cient  medical  litenture."  The  A«depi8dv,(owhidi 
family  Hiiqmcrates  belonged,  were  the  aopposed  de- 
scendants of  ^BColaiMUS  {'AaK^1lUK),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  pbystciaos  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  bad  been  banded  down  to 
them  from  thor  grmx  pnifleaitar,  and  ibnnded  ser- 
wal  naeffical  atdraob  in  di&rent  parts  of  Uie  wiaid. 
Galen  roentiona*  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of-its  existence 
behind.  Fnun  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  ^ 
obserratioDs  called  KvtSuu  TvufMi,  "Cnidian  Soi- 
tenoesi"  a  work  of  mudi  reputation  in  early  timea, 
whhA  b  often  mentioiwd  by  Hippocrates,*  aid 
which  appears  to  have  exiated  m  the  time  of  Qa- 
len.*  The  school  tii  Cos,  however,  is  (ar  tiie 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially &^  haviBS  been  the  birthrdace  of  the  great 
Hi|ipoentes.  Weleani  fttMnHerodotas*Uiat  tbece 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
□a  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  Gyrene  in  Africa,  of  whiofa 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed  in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  oame  that  of  Gyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
reqoin  amy  panieulnr  notice  hue,  nor  will  it  be  ne- 
eemmrj  to  do  mote  than  aoition  tba  more  ctidtmr 
ted  medical  aeeta,  referring  for  farther  particulara 
to  their  Hmes  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  noat  influential  of  theae,  was  that  o(  the 
DosMATici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  The»aa)uB, 
the  son,  mi  Polybos,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  UiefTinwcrslici  These 
retained  their  mfluenoe  till  the  rise  td  the  EMnana, 
founded  1^  Serapion  ot  Alexandres  and  Philima 
of  Cos  in  the  MaxA  c^itury  B.C.,  after  which  Ume 
every  member  o[  the  mecUoal  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himsdf  in  one  <^  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Mbthodici,  who  hdd  doctrines  oesi^ 
ly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentiiMied.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodioi  were  divided  into  nnmaroos  sects,  as  tl^ 
doctrines  of  partieolar  lAyaiciaw  became  mma^Nh 
erally  received.  The  dtief  of  these  aenSta  were 
the  PnuMATioi  and  £clbotioi  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athennus  about  the  middle  or  end  pf  the  first 
century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  some  time,  either 
by  AcBtbinos  of  Sparta  or  bis  pu^  Arohigenea. 
The  Enayirmrna  (called  also  Hnonoi)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  veiy  nearly  in  thor  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Ecledicf. 


«d whose  otjeet  HipfKNavtes  dsAnes*  tohe"(be 
Mvflring  sick  persons  &om  their  diseaaes,  and  the 
dmsiabing  the  farea  of  siokaesses,  and  tbs  not  un- 
dertaking the  tteatmeit  of  those  who  anqnite  over- 
toae  by  slckoBss,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
hmof  waniL''  For  other  definiUoos  (rf*  the  art 
ltd  adeaee  of  Medicine  given  by  the  tneienta,  see 
heodo-Gslsn.*  The  inventim  of  medicine  was 
iliBiM  BBircnsI^  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
ndi.'  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
ibTBg  the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
koiriBi  nsda  disease.  Plmy*  gives  many  inatao- 
m  m  wkioh  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man- 
kind  thepi^Mttiasof  varioas  plants,  and  the  more 
noipleaargical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pouted  out  the  use  of  th6  Dietammu  and  vulnerary 
bats;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  soof^t  the  Triiiaim 
Ttpru,  tnA  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  £gyp- 
tiaaa  the  use  of  purgatives,  constitutu^  the  treat- 
aeit  eallel  Syiauiank.  The  hippopotamus  intro- 
dnd  tba  pneiioe  of  Heeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  dysters  was  shown  by  the 
tte.*  Slwsp  with  worms  in  their  liver  wexe  seen 
NeUng  Bilioe  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with 
Anfa^aazioariy  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
Hclald*  that  the  Babylonia ds  and  Chaldeans  had 
noft^wiuia,  and  ineaaeo  of  aiekness  Ae  ptfient 
m  earrM  oat  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
nTpeiBoospassingby  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
■Buitai  manner  n^^t  give  some  information  re- 
ipKtiDg  tiie  means  that  had  afforded  tbem  relief. 
SfaorUj  afterward,  these  observations  of  cores  were 
mpeaded  n  the  tem^  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
tbtt  ii  Egn*  tfaa  walli  of  their  aaDotuvieo  were 
omnd  with  records  of  this  deseriptiita.  Hie 
friab  of  Oreeee  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
Mttof  the  tddels  anspended  in  their  temples  are 
•f  a  Mrims  character,  whKh  will  Illustrate  the  cus- 
tADL  The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hienii.  Merearialis "Snaie  days  back,  a  certain 
Cm^  iriio  «aa  blind,  teamed  frnn  an  onde  that 
fa*nJd  repair  to  the  tem[^  pot  up  bis  fervent 
pnjerB,wws  the  sanetDsry  from  right  to  left,  place 
bflveliiganoDthe  altar,  then  raise  hn  hand  and 
mm  Kjn.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  si^t 
*u  restored,  amid  the  acdamatitms  of  the  multi- 
tide.  These  aigns  of  die  omnipotenoe  of  the  gods 
*m  ahova  in  ttie  reign  of  Antoohiin."  *'  A  bUnd 
■aUeraaned  Valerioa  Apes,  having  coosahed  tiie 
was  infonned  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  vrttite  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
Wnt  to  be  applied  to  hie  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
i*J9:  be  recmved  his  si^t,  snd  returned  pnUio 
(^■oka  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
tU  inpe  from  a  slotting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
^  to  lake  from  the  dtar  sane  seeds  of  the  pine, 
ud  to  mix  tbem  with  honey,  itf  which  mixture  he 
to  eat  for  three  days.  He  wU  aaved,  and 
(Me  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 

Tbe  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
"8  parts,*  via. :  tvmoXoyuc^,  Physioli^  and  Anat- 
mj  {rid.  Phybiolosia)  ;  AItioAo/mcv,  iEtiology,  or 
BK  doctrine  of  Uie  causes  of  disease ;  Hoftiloyiii?, 
™ilo|y(«i.  Patboloou)  ;  Tyutviv,  Hygiene,  or 
ait  of  ^TMrrvHu'  health  ;  Z^turut?,  Semekd- 
or  tbe  knowle^  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
Btdading  Diagnons  (vtd.  Sehbiotioa)  ;  and  Qepa- 
*^t*n,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healhig  (nrf. 
Tarainunci).   With  regard  to  ttie  medical  liier- 


1.  the  An^  ton.  i.,  p.  7,  ad.  KOlm.}— S.  (Intioa.,  mm  Medt- 
2^*. !««.  M,  p.  MB-8,  ed.  Kflhn.)— S.  (Hinton.,  De  Prim 
(W.  f.,  p.  M.— P*rado-OalaB,  hmd.,  oap.  i«  p.  874.— 
2^  Twe.  Dbc,  Bi.,  l^Plin.,  H.  N..  xmx.7T>-4.  (H.  N., 
'■Ml.>-9.  (CoBtpara  Fieiido^an,  Introd.,  o.  1,  p.  (rT9.}—fl. 
Wl.-atabo,  xti.,  e.  l.«d.  TukIib.— Piewio-OaW 

tftwilB  fliUa,  llMd.,  VT^^Tm)  ■vtri'- 
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^  in  Meib.  AOdt.^-4.  (OihmiM.  is  gfpoo.,  to.  ut ,  W. 
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Tt  adtj  lemains  to  mentioii  the  priDCipal  medical 
kuthon  after  Hippocrates  wboM  worka  are  still  ex- 
Uiit,  ref^rine  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
wrftinga  to  the  utieles  on  CBtauaaiA,  DiAmtoA, 
Patholoqu,  PHiatuenmoA,  PHTSioLoeu,  Skmbi- 
onci,  and  THSRAnctmcA.  Celsiu  is  sappoeed  to 
bare  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deeerres  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  bis  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judicioasnesa  of  his  ooropilationt 
than  for  way  orwinal  contributions  to  the  science  of 
MediehieL  lodsed,  munr  persona  BaTs  doubted 
vhether  Cebos  were  teany  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  his  work  "  De  Mediclna"  as 
a  sort  of  rfaetorieal  exercise.^  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azartM,  who  hved  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centaries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medics,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Oalen  ip  Medieine  and  Physiolt^,  or  Aristotle 
In  Riiloaoirtiy.  Aretcos,  who  prdbaUy  lired  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  onnions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  pethaps  the  most  valuaUe,  ss  be  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminoas,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiqoi^,  is  Oaleo,  who  reigned  siqncaw 
In  all  miAters  relating  to  his  ait  till  the  oommeoce- 
ment  of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  be 
tired  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  bis 
days,  a'nd  i]ied  A.D.  Ml.  After  him,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  aie  Oribasios  of 
Pergamns,  phjweian  to  the  Emporar  Jalian  in  Hw 
fourth  centuiT  aftn'  Christ ;  Aetios  of  Amida,  who 
Kved  probaw  in  the  sixth  century;  Ahmnder 
Trallianus,  wtto  lived  something  later ;  and  Paolns 
.£gineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  ('larpSc).  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  oi  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er phyaieian  or  surgeon,  and,  aeeordini^y,  both  di- 
Tisions  qf  the  medical  prtrfbsafoa  will  here  be  inda- 
ded  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minw 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  iSscalapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  fother  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  fnnale  or  tUae  shouldprao- 
tisB  it.*  .£Uan  mentions  one  Of  the  laws  of  Zaleo- 
CU8  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  ^t  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
shooM  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  sereral  medals  stmok  by  the 
pet^Ie  of  Smyrna  in  honomr  9f  different  persons 
Ddonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  foUow- 
hig  observation  conoemiog  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kuhn  :*  *<  Alu,  idque  kaud  duUe  reefwi,  veroaimiiiut 
txiMtimahant  nonuiu  in  At#ec  nummM  obvia  naume 
t^ifieare  mtdietu,  qui  de  Sm/nwit  nue  medica  ar- 
H*  eognttiotu  bene  memennt^  ited  potiue  tumtnoi  iUi- 
ue  urbtt  magiatrabu.  Vid.  paitim  CL  Wise,  in  JIfitt. 
Bedlei.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadtana  sententie  acerfoos  ex- 
Btitit  censor,  paitim  Jos.  Eekhel,  in  Doctr.  Num. 
Vete-r.,  to.  ii, ,  p.  539,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Ramdien,  in  Lex  Unh. 
Rei  iVum.  Vet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  S,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
IS19,  plures  scriptores  de  &nymsorum  nommisad- 
doxit."  (In  voce  "  ApoUophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (pnUisbed  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus*  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upoo 


1.  {Vid.  Mich.  ChiiaL  JmC  EKhanlwcli,  Bpwtob,  Ac.,  vU 
"  De  C«1m  Dtm  Hedioo  Practioo  diHwitnr,"  Lipa.,  4to,  1713; 
■bo  La  Clerc'*  uid  Spmtgara  Hiatoriai  of  Modioiaa.)-^  (Ht- 

B'au,  Fab.,  974.)— S.  (Var.  Hiit.,  ii..  S7.)— 4.  (Duautatio  da 
annia  qaiboadun  %  Smrnusit  in  Madiconiai  bcawtan  pareoa- 
aa,  tto,  Lond.,  ITH.)— S.  (AdOiUm.  ad  Elanoh.  Madiow.  V*. 

MM.)-«.^  Tito  Hiipwrj  — — — ,  — » 


that  physician  as  had  bdbre  been  gira  to  Hereo. 
lea  ;  he  was  voted  a  goUln  crown,  pidibdriaitaiei 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  'niintaii^  ii 
the  Prytanemn  at  the  state's  expease.* 

As  them  were  no  hospitals  among  tbe  andoii, 
the  chief  places  erf'  study  for  medical  ptqiOa  na 
tbe  'kiTKX^uia,  or  ton  plea  of  ^scalayua,  wbm 
tbe  votive  tablets  fomished  them  with  i  raUecUH 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadc  {vid.  Hbdicifi)  vm 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overtooioBi  Uk 
character  and  oondua  of  their  piqali^  and  ibfr 
moos  Hi^Mieratic  oath(whidi,  k  not  dnwoiftif 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  eotainly  almoit  aa  aKieal) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  iiKai  o- 
rious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  "  I  not 
by  Apollo  the  i^yaician,  by  jfiscubpios, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddettti,  e& 
ittgthem  to  witness  that  I  win  lUfil  rdipndj,» 
cwding  to  the  beat  of  power  and  JadgnicDt,  tie 
stdemn  promise  and  the  written  bMid  which  1  do* 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  poreoti  the  obs» 
wbo  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  cndeaTOfr  U  mia- 
ister  to  all  h&  necessitiea.  I  willcrasiderbItc^' 
dren  aa  my  own  brothera,  and  will  teach  than 
pnrfesaioD,  should  they  exprass  a  dMin  to  ABoT  ill 
witbont  nmaneratioii  or  written  bond.  Iwill> 
mit  to  my  lessons,  my  dtsemines,  and  all  mf  olba 
methods  of  teadiing,  my  own  sooa,  and  those  tl 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  u  po- 
pils  and  have  taken  the  medical  ostki  bat  noiue 
else.  I  wiU  prescribe  such  a  coarse  of  repmea  a 
may  be  best  aoited  to  the  condition  of  iiiyi*>it>A 
«)c<»4hig  to  the  best  of  mf  power  and  jndgno^ 
seeking  to  preserve  them  firam  anytbiDglhitmigki 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shaQeTerleadaie 
to  administer  poison,  »or  will  I  ever  be  tbe  astbot 
of  such  advice :  neither  will  I  oontrihatt  to  u 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  reli^onaJy  tbe  pniitf 
integii^bothof  myemdnotaBdorivait  l*tt 
not  cot  any  one  for  tbe  atone,  hot  viUleiiethtt 
openUioQ  to  those  wbo  cultivate  it  [Uxunin'  " 
brydneiv  ivipan  vp^^iot  r^ie).  Into  vhUMR 
oweDings  I  may  go,  I  willentertiiem  with  tbe  ule 
view  or  succouring  tbe  sick,  abstaming  from  aH  i*- 
jurious  views  and  corruption,  eqieciallj  froai  uj 
immodwst  action  towards  woosen  or  ateo.  freaM 
or  slaTeh.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  evea 
profeasioaally  in  common  life,  I  bappeo  to  beu  « 
any  eiroarostanoee  which  should  not  be  rerealeil,  1 
wfll  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  obEOTii 
on  the  snbject  a  religipns  silence.  MarI,iflT# 
ly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  breal^  iV 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [tbe  practice  of] 
art,  and  obtain  general  eateem  ferem;  shoau  i 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  rereiM 
be  my  lot."  As  re^rds  tbe  passage  of  the  oaih. 
given  above  in  the  original  G  reek  (i«;ffi¥r^niJi,tr. 
A.},  tboufl^  ttie  writer  has  translated  it  tho^  betk 
here  and  also  in  page  S41,  be  does  not  fed  u  al 
sure  that  Uie  other  conatrucUon,  viz.,  making 
T^mJe  depend  on  «  Q"*  iweferriple.  »m 

regard  to  the  oatii  itself,  it  is  generally  cDUHlaeii 
to  be  spnrious  ;*  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  «  iK 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  °i 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  aee  Meibom's  ediisffi. 
and  W,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  2648. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  pbysknas  in  thoie 
tunes  may  be  formed  Irom  the  fact  mentioaed  ^ 
Herodotus,*  that  the  .^Eginetans  (about  tbe  year  B  L. 
632)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasuiy  »» 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.  e.  (if  we  rector 
with  Hussqr.*  the  .Eginetan  drachma  to  be  wwtt 

ma.  Sb^Litar.  HipDeor.  Si  Fmbr.  KU.  Or.,  ad. 
and  Hnsari  te) 
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Ii.       Bot  ^ute  9i4L ;  he  afterward  teceiTed 

ioBt  the  AtbeniaiiB  one  hundred  mine,  i.  e.  (reck- 
oning, with  Ktmey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
IJi},idhermoretbaQ406i. ;  aad  he  was  fiaaUjr  at- 
tneted  to  Suum  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
nlvy  of  two  talents,  i  e.  (if  Attic  standard  be 
seiDi)  4S7T.  10s.  It  diould,  nowerer,  be  added, 
thai  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
Kient  or  Herodolua  with  respect  to  the  .fgioetans 
ud  Atfaeniuis  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ftnni  tbat  the  latter  people,  ai  the  time  of  their 
fiaiat  wealth,  only  allowed  tiwir  anabassadors 
tvo  diachmv  (or  U.  7id.)  per  day,  i.  e.,  somewhat 
bs  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.'  A  physician, 
aU«d  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratos*  and  Cleombro- 
tos.'  a  said  bf  him  to  bave  received  one  hundred 
UlefitaAHrcoijngKing  Antiochos,  which  (if  we  sup- 
pote  tto  AttM  taleou  Uie  staodard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  whi^,  according  to  Hos- 
ICT,  vat  wordi  343/.  16<.)  woold  amount  to  84,376/. 
M  bovcTer,  the  Alexaodrean  standard,  which  is 
foDDd  m  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
VMild  uDooDt  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  ir.  3|d.) 
ic  39^5^. ;  an  almoet  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
hiK  been  not  tuwramaon  acoong  the  Grreeks  in  Uiose 
tBDeb(a>ifterwanl  in  the  later  Roman  Empire:  see 
AiniiTu)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
wm  paid  at  the  public  cost  ;*  and  these,  again, 
lud  attendants,  for  the  most  par^  slares,  who  exer- 
cised iheir  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.* 
Tbe  Romaoa  derived  &eir  knowledge  of  medicine 
It  fint  fim  the  Etxmjans  and  afterward  from  the 
Gicdit.  Is  tbe  most  an<^t  times  tbe  haniaiMcea 
pnctiBd  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  angnrs, 
M  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,*  who  regarded  the 
aneient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
pnMilj  HHDe  of  these  that  Amnlius  sent  to  Rhea 
^n,  when  sbe  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
tire  of  her  n^atcaniHU  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
>Kient  cutams  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  eiri- 
ifwe  diseases,  and  to  ^ipease  the  anger  of  the 
pidi,  WIS  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarqoin  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earUer  times  of  the 
nman  Republic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
beai  unknown,*  and  f<x  some  time  afterward 
tueurdseof  tiieprofessioa  waa  b  agreat  meas- 
Bre  eoDfined  to  persons  of  senrile  lau  ;  for  the 
ncher  families,  having  ^ves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
tons  (^trades,  &c.,  geoeraUy  possessed  one  or  more 
t^t  Dnderstood  medicine  and  surgery.*  To  this 
tnoice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  :  t. 
f'thepbjBician  who  waa  taken  prisoner  with  Joli* 
u  Ccnr  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Phanna- 
»u,>'  ud  who  is  called  his  fliend  by  Plutarch  ;<> 
ArdiagaihoB,  who,  bemg  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
"at  willed  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
'ti  public  expense,  and  was  present^  with  the  jus 
'ti.tiiKm  B.C.  319  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
■  j<e  been  a  physician,'  *  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
nAoputus  Asclapo,  whcm  Cicero  calls  bis 
"Knl Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Craasus  the  ora- 
iT:"  Eodemns,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus"  the  friend 
pbjsician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
»^'ne  by  Cato  the  censor  against  tbe  Greek  phy- 
aa  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 


l.Un*opt  Actart., «.)-».  (H.  N.,  »«fx.,  «.>-».  (H.N., 
^'^■-Y-i.  (XMt.,  Men.,  n., »,  4  S.— PUto,  Oow.,  4  S3.— Stra- 
K  IS  p.  HS_Dwd.  Sic,  sii.,  ».)— ft.  (Plrto,  Da  Lw.,  iT.,  p. 
•".•'-Swph.-BOckh,  Pnbl.  Boon,  rf  Athea..  toI.  i.,  p.  IM.) 
-I  lfl«.  im  U  Med.)~7.  (Dionj*.  H»L,  i.,  78.)-8.  (H.  N., 
tu,  S.)-«.  (HiddlMon's  Em;,  "  De  Mediconiiii  apud  Botu- 
"'-tnunmcoiditiaiie,'' CuiUb.,  1796,  <llo,  utd  tbe  nrioiu 
UR'n  to  it  ihu  nipwuvd  «ii  it*  pvbUcBtion.}— 10.  (Suton., 
'"-f.)-!).  {rrf.Cmiib(m'a  Mte  on  SuetoniM.}— 19.  (Cu- 
c»  HfBiM  tf.  piin.,  H.  N.,  xrii..  8-)— 13.  (C«l.  AuwI.,  De 
iw*  AcM,  iii.,  14,  p.  M4.)~14.  (Pitttirch,  Brol.,  c.  4I,ed. 
f^f"..  whm,  btnrevm,  it  ■honld  be  noticed  thmt  Hnne  edi- 
>M<  'In^ J>MMd  of  'A^T^M(.)-1».  (ad  Pu.,  xUL, 
»^  (Ci», O. 06Z^  145-l^UlIl^ iv,  t.) 


is  weD  known,  but  it  is  not  tme  that  he  eaossl 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.*  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  phyucians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  EmjHre, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  Albutios,  Arrontios,  Ca^ 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrioa  gained  250,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  i.  e.  (rbckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
miUe  nummi  {lutertitm)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  11.  16«.  3d.),  I95U.  2t.  U. ;  that  Quia- 
tns  Stertinius  made  it  a  fovour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  600,000  sesterces  per 
annnm  (or  3906^.  fia.),  as  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  lOx.)  by  his  private 
practice ;  and  that  be  and  bis  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  llmperor  Clandi* 
us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  smns  that  they  had  spent  in  beaatiQring 
the  city  of  Na|des,  the  earn  of  thirty  millions  « 
sesterces  (or  334,3T«.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
quality  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  tbe  superintendr 
ence  of  tiie  aichiatri.  {VU.  AaoHuna.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  vnth  un- 
der the  emperors  were  latroaophUta  (see  the  word) 
and  Actuariui,  'A.KtmdpiO(-  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  fouiul  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.' 
Besides  Joannes  Uie  son  of  Zaeharias,  who  is  bettor 
known  by  bis  title  of  Actuaritis  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNUS  {jUimvot  or  iiiitfivo(  amip&t),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
sizes  in  the  difibrent  states  of  Greene.  The  Attio 
medinmuswas  equal  to  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
Yit.  Att..  c.  3.— Cic,  in  Yerr.,  II.,  iii.,  46,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  60,000  medimoi  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  316,000  modii.---Suida8,  «. 
V. — Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujut  dimidium  fert  unto,  vt  et  ipta  medimm 
Arnphora,  terque  eapit  medium.") 

Snidas  makes  the  medimnns  =108  litrae,  eon" 
founding  it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnns  contained  11  galls.  7-1466  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 


6  Htoi, 
12  ^fiieitTa 
48  x^^^ii^'t 

193  xoT^Aot 


eai^ 


1 


PiDll. 

7  8676 
7-9S88 

1  98:es 

•9011 
-49SS 


of  which  the  x^*^t  S^f^t  and  lonfAir  and  their 
farther  snbdivisimB  were  e<Hnmon  to  the  diy  and 

fluid  measures,  but  the  x^^vi?  of  diflbrent  sizes. 
{Yid.  HiTBBTBB.  CHtamx,  Xxrrxs,  Cottla.) 

«MEDION  (hl^Siov),  according  to  Lobelias,  a 
apecies  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodoneens  and  Banhin.  According  to  Adams, 
tbe  prevailing  opinion  now  la,  tbat  it  was  the  Cam- 
poMvIa  laciniata.* 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
P^ce  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latiom  began  to  taste  their  new  wme 
(TMMfwm),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 


1.  [Vid.  Sprengel,  Hiit.  da  la  Med.>— S.  (H.  N..  uii.,  S.)— & 
( Vid.  Dn  Caiue.  GIoh.  Grac.,  torn,  i.,  p.  40,  and  PoaiiDi,  OloM. 
ad  Pachymeriffiii.  Andronici,  torn,  i., j.  >68,  aeq.,  and  torn,  ii., 
p.  Mb  409.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  1&— Hanhnin  ad  Plin.,  H.  H., 
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iwnaee  tbe  words,  "wftw  mmm  viimM  Kk^  wlirj 
imo  mcrio  meieor.^^  Vam  derire*  Um  name  of 
(he  feativil  from  the  faealiiiK  power  of  the  new  wioa, 
bat  FestUB  spealu  of  a  goddesa  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALEiNSIA,  or  MEOALEN- 
SES  LUDl,  a  faatiTal  with  games  celetoated  at 
Rome  fat  ihe  oiODth  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
ipvat  mothor  of  the  goda  (Cybele,  fon/p^  •'"ir, 
whence  the  featiral  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddesa  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Peaainus 
hi  tiie  year  £03  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  Ua  arrival  waa 
solemDixed  with  a  magnificeot  proceaaioii,  lecUater- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  earned 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  CaiHtoi.*  The  reg- 
ular celebrattoD  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  yeara  later  <191  B.C.),  when  the 
tem[de  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
boilt  in  209  B.C.,  waa  comfdeted  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.'  But,  from  another  paaaage  of 
Livy,*  it  appears  the  Meealesia  bad  already  been 
oelebraled  in  1A3  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginniof  on  the  4th  of  ApriL  The  aefscMi  o( 
thia  feetival,  U£e  that  of  the  whole  mouth  in  which 
b  took  idaoe,  was  fiiU  of  asoarid  r^ioiciun  and  feast- 
ing. It  waa  costomary  for  the  w^thy  RMnans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  ftattve  days  were  probidtly  carried 
to  a  wery  high  donee*  whence  a  aenatus  conaultum 
was  issued  in  101  B.C.,  preaoribiog  that  no  ime  shoold 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  e^penditurft.* 

The  games  which  were  hdd  at  the  Hegaleaia 
were  purely  aoMiic,  and  not  eiroenses.  They  were 
ai  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.* 
The  first  Indi  aoenira  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerina  AnUas,  introdaeed  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  t., 
either  hi  193  or  191  B.C.  The  daj  whidi  was  ea- 
peei^y  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.*  Slavea  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
nvtexta,  wheooe  the  proverb  jwrfwra  Mtg^ntia. 
The  games  were  DDdn*  the  soperintendence  of  the 
conile  sdilea,"  ud  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
^a^  of  Terenee  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,*  probaUy  contrasting  the  games  of  ue  Me- 
galesia with  the  more  rude  and  barbaroua  gamea 
and  e^ibitions  of  the  circna,  calls  them  noxuM 
utMtit  toUnaua,  rehgien." 

*M£LAMPYROrI  (fitXafurvpov),  the  Melampyrum 
tntiue,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  6preogel 
and  Staekhoose." 

*MELAN'CRANIS  (fulavKpavlc),  a  species  of 
Sduemu  (axotvof).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schanut 
migriaau,  or  Black  Bog-rush.'* 

•MELAN'ION  (/uXdviov),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  that  Tarie^  of  the  Fula  odonbt  whieh  goes 
by  the  Engtisb  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  douUe  vio- 
let 

•MELANTETIIA  QieXmiT^pia),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioecoridea  says  of  it,  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  (eopv),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  the  ju- 
^avnipla  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  'of  Ga- 
len. The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  araeniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  "  The  MeUmteria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 


1.  (VuTO,  De  Hag.  Lu.,  T,,  p.  S7,  Bip.  —  Fe*tD(,  i.  t.  Modi- 
trinaUa.)— 9.  (Liv.,  TUX.,  M.)— 3.  {Lir.,  xxxri..  30.)— 4.  (axir., 
M.)--S.  {0«llini,  ii..  It  — Commre  xriii.,  S.)~B,  (Cic,  Dt 
B&niip.  Reap.,  II,  Ac.}— 7.  (Orid,  FuL,  if.,  STI.—JEl.  Sput., 
Astonin.  Cmc.,  c  0.)— fl.  (Lit.,  xxxit.,  M.)  —0.  (De  Hviup. 
Ite«p.,  19.]-10.  <Vt4L  Ovid,  Fart.,  ir.,  17»-373.  —  P.  Muotiiu, 
•d  Cic.  ad  Faio.,ii^ll.)  — 11.  <Th«ophrMt.,  H.  P.,  Tiii.,  ^.)— 
l!t  (ThwjphiMt.,  it  P,  W.  — Adam*,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 1*. 
(TkMpluntt.^         6,  T-^nUwi,  A»nL,  ■.  v.) 


ben  famed  ia  ■  malriz  eoBtuavg  vegetiyi » 
tringeot  matter,  iriuc^  nnitmg  with  the  aadlic 
•att,  baa  produced natmral  mk."  Ito.Hifladhiti 
vitriol,  ocKisiaUng  principally  of  imo  with  &  \ak 

*MELANTH'LON  (/feUaflw),  accarii«  M 
Sprengel,  the  NigOU  itfmt,  or  Penef-wort.  Tk 
seed  of  the  ^A«>0iiw  was  oalM  GtO. 
tioos  its  Tanous  uses  in  medicine.* 

•HELANU'RUS  {juJuumpif),  a  apeeiea  of  m, 
the  ^anu  MeUximu,  called  in  Itakao  ukM,  a 
French  oilaie.  It  is  the  ObUdt  of  Gaviei.  Ii  k  a 
ailveiy  fiah,  striped  with  Maduah,  ud  baviif  i 
broad  black  spot  on  eadi  mde(rfdtBtail,ftoBiiUik 
latter  clicumstance  its  Greek  Bame(wliiclBeiy 
"  black  tail")  ia  dwived.* 

•ME'LEA  (/orAto).  Thia  tenn.  used  itidC 
may,  acoordmg  to  Adams,  be  sBi^xMedgesenOjIe 
aw^  to  the  ^"'■^<  or  Crab  Apple.  Thei^ 

/laJUf  of  Theoeritos,  he  thinks,  niay  be  preaoMi  a 
be  the  same.* 

•MELE'AQRIS  {/u\eaYpi{),  the  Gninetta  R 
Pintado,  the  Nmmida  Mtieagm  of  limuem.  Km 
a  bird  wen  known  to  tiys  ancients,  aad  mtyDoa- 
moo,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  ^  Ytmism, 
who  aaya  it  was  an  <drering  in  the  njsleriea 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderata  ctnditioo  of  lik 
The  Gre^  expressed  the  aereuning  of  thlBliiidlif 
KoyKofytv.  The  deaeription  gim  by  ClitiH,  Ae 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  leterfed  to  by  Aihm 
was  property  ap|Aed  to  tiie  Oninet-IM  ^  M- 
mier,  contrary  to  Uie  explanatton  of  GtsaaboB 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  ocmfbund  the  M^upa 
with  the  G^Jma.  AfneoM,  bat  CohinteUa  dem- 
guiahea  them  from  one  another.  The  di&nDC^ 
however,  ia  by  no  means  striknu,  nd  IsditsM 
mer^ a mie^  in  the  species.  Caremo^beu- 
ken  not  to  cmifiiand  the  Torfcey  with  tbeMdapa 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  h»t 
tiie  discovery  of  America.* 

MELTA  0*elta).   {Vid.  Bint,  f.  «8.) 

*MEUA  ifuTJa),  a  species  of  A8b,nwelpioWiI». 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  otben,  the  JPVutm  «- 
mis.  The  jSnyn;U<i  of  Tbeophnstaswailbe  fin- 
*mw  exuUhr,  aa  Stackbouse  and  SebaHet «» 
stated* 

•MELIA  TERRA  (ttvUla  yv\  Melim 
eaHed  ftom  the  iaiand  of  Meloa,  where  it  vas  «^ 
tained.   " The  Melian  earth  <rf  the  uifteois,"^ 
Sh-  John  HtB,  "  waa  a  fine  white  nari.  of  ■  »*• 
orumbluir  texUre^  and  easily  stdoUe  in 
other  Adds.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  kaw  km 
of  other  colours ;  but  that  it  was  really;^w  « 
have  ttie  unquestionable  authority  of 
occasion  of  this  error  is  do  more  than  the  coomw"*- 
ing  of  M^Tlioc  with     Aiv(»r,  whidi  laat  cooks  frffl 
f^^,  "  an  app\e,"  and  has  no  connexion  whuent 
with  the  fonner."' 

•MELILOTUS  OieTLOuTot),  a  species  o(/t^ 
the  MeHlot,  or  MelUottu  offieindu,  wxerimj^ 
Sprengel.   Staekhoose  calls  it  the  Tf^i^iMi 
naU,  which  is  only  ^ther  name  for  the  ssme  ^ 

•MELIME'LA  (/icAvo^Xo).   Diephanes,  a 
mentioned  in  the  Gtopmtica,  makes  thoe  lo  vm 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  qninees.  ThQ  ve  ^ 
ed  MaU  nuatea  by  Tarro.* 


1.  (Diowwr.,  T.,  17«.-Pml.  JEgbi^Mi.,S.-i^^'^ 
tot.,  H.  A.,  .iii.,  i.-Aliw,  N.  A,  i.,  41.-feri»bJ  t>« 

cor..  i.,l».-Theo«it.,ia7v.,W)-5  lA^f  \a 
— AUiBOWiM,  Xir.,  SO.— a«!kinanii'«  Hirt.  of  bf., toL UjP- » 
fto.)-«.  (Tlwli^mwt.,  H.  P.,  iii.,       1>^" 'a  "rita 

^tit.,^  L«id..  I07.)-8.  (Th.oiA»*^  C.  P-,*i;  M  -|* 
w.,  iii.,  41.^ioMid.,  UrtTT  8»7.--AdMi»,  ^tV^J;JJr. 
(G«V".,      »0.-Diaww- 1,  Hl.-DiwhM«  » 
Van^  «.     L,  Wr-^UwH  AfpMd ,  ■■  vj 
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•UEIJ'NE  (ju%hti\  the  Pmiiam  v^Saeeumy  or 
UleL' 

*XGLI8,  tbe  Badger,  or  Unut  meUt.  Galen  has 
bren  »ppc«ed  to  alhide  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 

•MELISSA  (jteklma  or  -tto),  tbe  Bee.  (Vid. 
Am,)   

•XEUSSOPHTLLON  {f»e\uro6fv!i3iav),  a  [dant, 
SB  oiled  because  die  hta  are  And  ttf  its  Ua»a,  as 
Snscoiktes  infbniM  ns.  It  has  stalks  and  leaTes, 
motdiog  to  tbe  same  authoritf,  like  black  hore< 
boand,  ooty  ihej  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
mta,  aad  smelling  like  citron.  Tbis  description, 
Hitijn  tbrnks,  agrees  very  well  wi^  the  MeliaMa  or 
Bam,  I  common  herb  in  En^isb  gardens.  Varro 
iaTunu  ai  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plut  was 
ifimrm ;  ddnmeBa,  boweTer,  speaks  of  apuatrum 
ud  n^Mo^a^lM  (or  metipkyllum)  as  of  two  difier- 
nlbertn.) 

■HELOLONTHE  OarA«2di^),  a  apedea  of  Bee- 
licmott  probably  the  Searaicin  wnfafaslto,  or  Cock- 

•MEUrraiPON  (p5;UMrfirtw).  The  great  diffi- 
a!iT  in  detennining  what  tbe  mdope^ma  were, 
Iran  ftom  the  eireunutance  of  the  aoctent  authors 
«faD  tinted  of  XtM  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
rlH^i|w  the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
"ETen  UidoTiens  Nonnius,"  obeerres  Adams, "  who 
ku  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Ret 
A!4ni  oTtbe  ancients,  admita  himself  much  at  a  loss 
is  deading  what  the  meiopemnuM  were,  but,  upon 
tfaewkide,iiKiitie8  totiitnk  that  tbey  were  a  pecu- 
li»  M  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
fsffom  Ibe  foiJioirfiruv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
ama  wb,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
p'nizur  of  the  Grreeks  is  the  '  mdo'  at  Palla- 
iais.  The  tenn  vutepepo  is  now  8|^lied  to  the 
fruit  used  for  food  both  in  Uie  £ast  and  in 
Anwrio.  Maynot  this  hare  been  the  ii9Xoiriir(M>  of 

'HEM AI'CTLON  (/i^fxvXov),  the  fhiit  of  the 
l^iW  Strawberry-tree.    ( Vid.  Akbdtvs.)* 

ilE:MBRA?JA.   (Vid.  LiBSE.) 

•ME.NANTHUS  {^irvavSof).  The  hog  Bean,  an 
•laatie  ptaot.  "ThtB,"  obserres  Adams,  "isclear- 
l/ihPijjf^AAoctf the Geopooica.  Frcnntiieunion 
ttihcgetwotenns  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
^'cswK,Menyiuahe»  trefilitUa.  Some  authorities 
erroofoQsly  lake  it  for  the  Urompov  of  Dioscoridea. 
I'  1013  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  foimavdif  of  Ni- 
ntt^r,  but  Sprengel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
fmtla  bUunoMta.  L.,  on  what  authority,  however, 
lanBot  discover.'" 

MENELA'EIA  {jiEveUeta),  a  festival  celebrated 
^iwrapne,in  Lacouia,  in  honour  of  Henelans  and 
^■nt,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.' 
>I^us  was  to  the  LacedRmoniana  what  Nestor 
lo  ibe  Messcnians,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  just 
and  beoce  tbey  raised  bim  to  the  rank  of  one 
Kihe  peat  gods,*  and  ttonoured  bim  and  Helena 
^■i  UBQal  and  aolemn  aaciificea  at  llierapnge, 
^tiifh  coDtinaed  to  be  uflbied  in  the  days  of  laocra- 
'  These  sotemnitieB  are  Bomttimea  called 'E>i- 

*IEX8A  (rpaffeia),  a  Table.  The  simplest  kind 
« '-^  wu  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  eUii- 


ippMd,  ■.  Y.>_fc  (P.  imn_  i- SO^BaaUa,  Pinmx.  819. 
r*'"".  AppMd, ..  ,.)_«.  ("rha^uML,  H.  P.,  iii,  li.)-7. 
gr*™-.  H.  f»_ll.-0«poi[rii-,  *.  -  NicMd.,  Ther., 
r  .  r^mnf*!  ■dDuHcor.,  iii.,  IL  — Adaiu,  Aptwnd.,  •. 
II.  b£^'^  rumth^  p.«7,  B.)- 

*M«.ftw«,^U8^  D.)_ll.  (Yid.  Cnaimz,  SynboL, 

tL 


iff,'  and  in  Greek  rplnovc.'  It  is  shown  in  the 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wiae-^op 
at  Pompeii.*  (See  woodcut)  The  term  T>>dire<a, 
though  commonly  used  in  Greek  fto  a  taUe  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicated  a 
hi^er  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  aince  it 
meant,  aeconUng  to  hs  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta> 
ble.  (See  woodcut,  p.  188.)  Horace  used  at  RtmM 
a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beantUhl  kinds  of  wood,  especial^  of  maple  {afev- 
ioftm^,*  SMTM*),  or  of  the  dtrua  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  speeiea  of  cypress  or  juniper  (Citrea').  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  d^[dayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn- 
ed were  sokl  for  many  thousand  pounds.*  Besides 
tiie  beaii^  <rf  the  hoards  {hnS^ra),  tim  iegt  of 
these  tablea  wne  oftm  Tcsry  tasteftd,  be^  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  f^,  and  made  of 
ivory.* 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  menopodiKM,  a  round  table  supported  by 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, waa  introdoeed  into  Rome  Irom  Aaia  Mhuir 
by  On.  MaaUos.'*  Under  tbe  Roman  emperors  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introdticed,  Cidled  meiua  lunu- 
la, from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  tie- 
mata,  becaose  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  Q.** 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  ttibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  aeven  or  ei^t  peraons.** 

Aa  the  tiMe  was  not  ttrf  lane,  it  was  usual  to 
{dace  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  Uins  fiimisbed,  to  the  place 
where  tbe  guests  were  reclining.'*  On  many  ocoa- 
sions,  iode^,  each  guest  either  had  a  smalt  table  to 
tumsel^  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  sqierBte  taUe  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
SS6.  Xenoirtion  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Scuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person.'*  Al- 
though it  ta  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  tbe  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
board,  already  suf^ied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
as  fltenMm  apponere  or  oppontre,^*  and  m«n«am  au- 
ftrrt  or  ronsMre.'*  Aa  the  hoard  of  the  table  is 


I.  (Fmiiu,  s.  v. — Tmn,  De  Unjr.  Lat^  v.,  IS^  p.  IS^  Mt 
Spancri.— Hor^  Srt.,  1.,  ui.,  19.  --Md,  Hot-  yOi^  ML)  — t. 
(Xn.. AMb.. vii., I,  *  ID.— Athmu  It..  SI,  »: 
(GtU'«Poii9aiaiis,lS3S,Tol.ii.,n.ll.)-<.  (Sat., 
—5.  (AUwn.,  a., ».)— 6.  (Hot.,  SU.,  II.,  riii.,  10.— Mult.,  rir., 
90.)— 7.  (Ck).,  VeiT.,  H.,  it..  17.  —  MstL,  ii.,  43.— Id.,  ». 
— Pliii.,H.N.,xiii.,«9.)— 8.  (Plin,  H.  N.,  xiii.,M.  — H.  ib., 
xri.,  S6,  M,— Tertull.,  De  Pillio,  tab  fin,— Aikin,  on  Ornamoni- 
ftl  Woodi,  p.  S3,  9*.)— 9.  (Athen.,  1.  c— Mwt.,  ii.,  M,  40.)— 10. 
(Plin..  H.  N.,  usiT.,  8.)  — II.  (Lwnprid.,  Hel.,  2S,  39.)  — It. 
(Mtrt.. 48.  —  M.,  liT.,  87.)  —  IS.  iAtbtn.,  li..  45.  —  M.,  it., 
S8.)— 14.  (Aii»b.,  I,  *  SI.)— 19.  (Plnnt..  A«io.,  V.,  i.,  ».— 
Mart.,  L,  ui.,  l*i.-Cio..  A«., xiT.,  «.-(Md,  Mel.,  Yiii.,  470.) 
— J&  (Plstft.,  AmpUL,  IL,  iu,  ITft^Tiif .Sa^SU.) 
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called  a  dithoct  name,  ^Mnua,*  it  apptan  tlMt 
h  was  Tei7  freqaently  made  apfiaiate  from  the  tri- 
pod or  other  stand  («U/6af)  od  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  wen  not  ooTeied 
with  eloUis  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  bf  the  use 
of  Wet  sponges*  or  of  fragrant  herbs.* 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  uniTersall;  in  the  primitive 
states  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.* 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it*  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  woitiiipped  under  the 
title  rpantCiof  and  hrtrpavi^iof.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  ivdpEiov, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
aet  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, called  rpdtreCu  ^tvia,  or  Aloe  ^tvtov* 

The  two  inindpal  courses  of  a  delirvov  and  ccena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
fvdy  itp^  TpawtCn,  Mnpa  rpawtCa,  and  mourn 
frima,  tiunta  tecunda.    {Vid.  CavA,  Dsirifoif.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  ottier  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modem  timee,  to 
oover  a  grave/   (Kid.  Fdnui,  p.  467.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMULA'RH, 
were  a  kind  of  poblie  bankers  at  Bane  wbo  were 
appointed  by  the  state ;  tbqr  were  distinct  from  the 
argeatarii,  who  were  common  bankera,  and  did  bn- 
ainess  on  their  own  account.*  The  meosaiii  had 
Uieir  banks  (fimua),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Foram,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Rrarium  theiy  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  aeooiity 
to  tiie  atate.Air  it  Such  an  expedieney  wan  deri- 
aed  bjr  the  state  only  in  times  of  gnut  distress. 
TtMB  first  time  that  meDsarii  (fwtifwmri  mctuam) 
were  appointed  was  in  853  B.C. ,  at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  dd>t  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them- 
selves ooDc^tely.*  (Comi«re  iHTBaarr  or  Mon- 
nr,  and  AieBNTiau.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  i^oold 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  variona  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weired  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but.  with  the  exception  of  the  fint  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  RepuNie,  to  bam  ahr^a 
been  trinmviri  mensarii.**  One  daas  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mtnnlarn 
or  nvmutani,  seem  to  have  been  permanratly  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  erarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of.**  As  Rome  mast  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbera  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  bad  also,  for  a  certain  per  cen^ 
age,  w  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coutage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
ooin%  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genatne  or  not.*'  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  af^inted  under  the 
control  of  the  prafectua  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
eorporatiwi.*' 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  alao  exiated  in 
other  ancient  towna,  and  Cicero**  mentions  menaarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  MintMr,  who  wne  appointed  by 
the  people. 

AlENSIS  (^),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
year  into,  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 


1.  (Atban.,  L  c— Ptdlui,  Onom.,  x.,  81.)— t.  (Ham.,  Od.,  i., 
111.— Id.  ib.,  a.,  151.— M«rt.,  xiT.,  144.J-S.  (Orid,  Met., 
005.)— 4.  (Jar.,  iL,  lI9->— 0.  (Anuib.  contn  GenlM,  lib.  ii.)— 
S.  (Athen.,  iT.,SL— Hw-k'*KnU,iii.,p.  iao-198.)— 7.  (Becker, 
ChuiUee,  ii.,  p.  191,  19S.)— 6.  (Dig.  S,  tit.  13,  ■.  S.)— 9.  (Lit., 
«ii.,Sl.)— ia.(LlT.,ixiii.,a).— Id.,nTi.,Se.)— lI.(Tw»t.,AnB., 
Ti.,  17.--DiK.  IMit.  >,  •.  7 ;  41,  Ut.  9,  S4.>-1L  {Dig.  M,  tit. 
S.«.W.)-13.  (Dig.  l.lit.H,«.l.-Cod.11iMd.,JS,tU.4,i.».) 
—14.  {FnFlMOB,llll) 


Ronerie  yoea-m  the  huw  monUts  i|feir  qiito  A 
miliar  to  (hcuL  T'^e  day  of  the  new  mooi  « tk 
first  day  cf  every  month  {vo^i^¥U.\  wai  taeni  w 
Apollo.*  The  nuntth  itaeU;  however,  does  M  mb 
to  have  been  aubdicided  into  any  oUieT  peholi  Ost 
those  of  the  increase  and  decreawof  Uieiiuiairri 
fiiv  fOlvovTof  li^vif,  TOi  ff  lerofihw^.  Id  Ibe  line 
of  Hesiod*  the  lunar  DMwth  was  reduRied  ai  as- 
taining  80  days,  although  it  nwat  hive  been  bon 
to  haveoontaioed  in  reality  less  tbandOdijfi.  [YtL 
CALiBDAa,  p.  190.)  "nie  dtserepaatTbetimitlie 
lunar  nod  solar  year  rendered  it  oecenair  eraj 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  mooiii  ifp 
tfi66Xtfut(),  whi(di,  however,  is  not  amittooed  eahr 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  iamiw- 
tion  ia  unknown.*  This  necessanlyprodGctdm- 
flisiOD  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  jeu,  to  Koi 
whidi  Sdon  establnbed  the  rale  tint  it  Atk* 
months  of  80  and  39  days  should  alienate  nk 
each  otiier,*  and  called  toe  thiitielh  itj  fnxmr} 
of  a  month  t¥^  «ai  via,  as  such  a  day  putirw- 
longed  to  the  month  which  was  endinf,  and  ptn.*; 
to  the  new  month.*  Thus  arose  a  r^ulir  )t 
nar  year  of  864  daya,  and,  in  order  to  milie  ibj 
agree  with  the  acdar  year,  a  mosth  wai  ituraUi' 
every  third  year  (rptir«pi(*).  Respectia|1beB)ns 
of  the  Attic  mootba  and  their  dirisioo  iolo  dnMi. 
see  GALBKBAa*  and  CUnton.*  Tbo  HecitaiDt»s. 
or  first  month  of  Uie  Attic  year,  eoincidei  niT 
neuly  with  our  July,  and  ScirrDphorioo.  or  ihe  iu, 
with  our  June.**  While  ia  Attici  tlte  i:  bt£ 
monilw  were  estd^Siafaed  fbr  idigioei  porpN».fti 
Taiions  Unda  of  bONneas  of  wdnaiy  life  vm  kn, 

as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  reguiated  anodiDfH 
various  other  i^enomena,  such  aa  tbe  riasf 
setting  of  certain  stars,*^  ibe  aniTaitmid^itiii 
of  the  birda  of  passage,"  and  the  Uke. 

Tbe  months  of  the  other  Greek  lUta 
from  thoaeof  the  AtheirianB  notualyinikirNmB 
but  also  in  the  time  of  thdr  commeoeeneal  n 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  tbat  tbe  be^m 
of  tbe  montha  m  another  Greek  stale  po^i^ 
incided  with  the  Attic  months.  His  is  tte  noi 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  mootbs,  td 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  oaltefol  fa 
of  a  new  moon;  bat  this  difierenosaroaentDu 
difi^nt  modes  of  intercaktion  to  ndte  ^  m 
year  agree  with  the  edar  one,  so  tbat  tbe 
was  not  very  great.    In  all  parts  of  Greece,  w 
ever,  the  division  of  a  month  ioto  detail,  wo  ^ 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  moalh,  wmiteB" 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  onty  aot^ 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Artemimi' 
sius,  Hecatombena,aDdCameus.  TheUtt(Ji!>« 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion,"aiMiilit  Art 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.'*  Tbe  others  i 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  tbej  ca 
roencement  differed  by  two  days  from  the .« 
onea,  ia  clear  from  Tbucydides.^* 

The  chnmdogy  of  tbe  BfeoUaos  seem*  to  M 
been  very  iiregolar  ia  early  times,  and  f^^.. 
the  commencement  of  their  mootbs  i\Ser^ 
that  of  the  Attic  months  ;>*  but  id  371  B  C  a 
mouths  appear  to  have  perfecUy  coincide  "Jj 
those  of  Atttea.'*  Hie  first  month  of  the  B<i||« 
year  was  called  Bueatina,  and  arincided  siU> ' 


1.  (Od.,»i.,156.witlitlie»chol.— Id.ibsDi.,**^'^ 
^14  i  lii.,  S».-HB«iod.,  Op.  etD.,mH^  [ 
9.  (I.e.)— 4.  (Id«ter,BBi>db.d«;rChraw^,i.iF>*-f/ 
(Geminoa.  e.  •■>-«.  (K"t.,  Sol.,  at— Dief.  Utn™!-*.'-' 
11.)— 7.  (CeMorio.,  c.  18.)— 8.  fl.  e.)-8.  (FiK. 
peod., iix.>— 10.  (ldeler,l-Cjj,.see.>-ll.  f*«*r"?-: 
— J«.  (AnMMA.,  At.,  710.— HUod,  Op.  etD.,  448.h-":  ,* 
I™,  Hmcm.  Elem.,  ii.,  p.  30,  ed.  Hmui^^t^Jf-^,r\ 
nb  fia.)— 14.  (Phit.,  Nic^  «.)- 15.  {Itacjd- J 
lis,  lUj  V,  ».>-lT.  (FbtLf  iaaaLtn^^U-  tPWit" 
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Aitt:  GaoieIioiL>  Betidea  thm  first  moBtb,  the 
laniea  of  six  others  are  knowo,  viz.,  Hennsus 
(Attic  AnUiesteriOQ),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elaphebo- 
imi,  Hippodnnuas  (Attic  Hecbtombcon*),  Pane- 
lUB  (Altw-Metsgeitnion*),  Alalcomeniiw  (Attic 
MauuiMioa),  ind  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyaiiepeion}. 

Among  the  montfas  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
•T  one  is  known  woh  certainty,  viz.,  the  £laphius, 
*hicb  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
sal  equinox  took  place,  ^t  there  are-  two  other 
■UK%  faitbesioa  awl  ApoUonias,  which  are  like* 
visebdiBved  to  be  tbe  names  of  Elean  montlis.* 

The  fint  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
ken  Ibe  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
MoDfcbiiNi.  It  iell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
aoi,  and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrateO. 
Besides  this,  tbe  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
IS.,  Ilteoxenius,  Hsbub,  Domus,  Syneliua,  Tbela- 
tius,  Bueatins,  Heraclius  (Attic  Tbargelion),  and 


Of  tbe  months  of  the  Corcyreans  only  three  are 
kouvn,  liL,  Hachanens,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
shich  was  tbe  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  ntoattaa  are  Imalius,  ArtamitiHSiThw- 
nolMia,  Sromeus,  &«. 

Tbe  Sicjlisn  months  were  Cameias  (Att.  Meta- 
ptaioB),  PanoDos,  &«.* 

Tbe  C^irian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  ^nicus,  Junios  (ancient- 
ly \ima\  Cftsareus,  Sebastus,  Autociatoricus, 
Dwawbeiasiiis,  Flethypatus,  ArohiereaB,  Heathi- 
iu.>BdS(iiiueu8. 

'Hk  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
Tear  islo  IS  lunar  months,  and  tbeir  names  and  or- 
ict  of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Joeephus 
indSiiidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
tbeir  £rst  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part~ 
If  IB  our  November.  The  names  and  the  order  of 
■bar  moBtfaa  vrere  as  fdlow  :  Dius,  Apellieui^  Au- 
ipam,  Perituis,  I^rstnu,  Xaotbicus,  Artemisios, 
Dnins,  Panemos,  Lons,  Gorpisus,  and  Hyperbere- 
tros.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
AWiaoder,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
tibes,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
iiJ  vere  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
eauealeodar  by  J.  Ctesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greda,  both  in  Eorofie  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
<u  to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ucient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  ao- 
Wnl  tioie  of  tbe  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
"ouKd  in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.' 
fur  ia  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  CiXiM- 

ME.VSO'RES,  Ueaaaren  or  Sonreyors.  I^is 
>U)e  vaa  sp^d  to  Tarioos  cUuses  of  persons 
tlwbe  occupation  was  tbe  measurement  of  things. 

I.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas' 
BTEd  and  defined  the  extent  of  fiebu,  and  appear  to 
bi's  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.*  (Com- 
pare Aobimensobbs.) 

^  To  persons  who  messnred  in  the  Roman 
^inpB  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  Tbey 
jKsa  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se- 
hstd  the  [dace  for  a  camp.* 

3.  To  a  class'  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Wiife  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
tbe  ttiwns  through  whii^  they  uissed  and  where 
Iber  made  a  temporary  stay,  lliey  not  only  aa- 
"ped  to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
"quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oecn- 


I-lPlatiPd«.,».)— 1  (Plut.,  CmuU,  IB.)— I.  (Pint.,  1. 
M-i  OMa.  Budb.,  i-  p.  1M.}-6.  ICmau,  Put.  Au.,  i)., 
h  «.)-$,  {Ti4,  CwmiBi,  L  O— 7.  (Compwf  Clinton,  Fwt. 
»^ NAppiii,  h.)-*  (GobiB., v.,  1        (Vflg*.,  Do  It« 


pant  upon  the  doorpost,  and  he  who  ef^oed  or  de- 
stroyed this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.' 

4.  Mensor  sdificionim  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  tbe  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plana 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects  * 

6.  Mensores  fnmientarii  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  tbe  com  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.*  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
^yed  under  the  {vtefectus  annones.  Tlieir  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  (mwait).   (  Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

MERCEDON'IOS  or  MERCIDI'KOS.  {Vii. 
Calsndas,  Rohan,  p.  194.) 

MERENDA.   (  Vid.  QasA,  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'NI.   (Vid.  Gladiatosks,  p.  476.) 

•MEROPS  0(^.\  a  species  of  Birdi,  the  Xeropg 

S 'otter,  or  fieeneater.  "It  is  rarely  met  with  m 
gland,"  says  Adams,  "but  is  common  in  the 
souttLof  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  Classics,"* 

•MESP'ILE  (fumrtXtj)  or  MESP'ILUS  (jii<naoc), 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Mapilua  lanaceti/olia.  Smith. 
"  The  two  species  of  Mealar  described  by  Dioscori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Mtieria  Mtdiea, 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  MeapilMt  ozarafw. 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar;,  and  the  M. 
Genaanica  (common  Medlar)."* 
METiE.  (Kid.  CiRCWs,  p.  253.) 
METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nioD.  Tbe  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  oflering 
sacrifices,  and  the  leatival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  {ytirviaeic  irpdf  irfpovt) 
of  the  inhabitants  ot  Melite  to  Diomis.* 

METHO'DICI  (liceo6iKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupil 
of  Aaclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.'  He  dif- 
fered from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  enws,'  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi- 
ples,  and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
systOQ.*  He  was  the  first  who  chose  tbe  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  uf  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
ration  to  the  method  of  core ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  tbe  original 
is pient,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge), and  tbe  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that^ 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  siok  peo^  are  too' 
small,  Hometimes  too  large ;  and  som^imes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
swnetimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  uilr 
author  means  the  iuft^  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  Aa 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  tbe  body  be  .bound,  it  must 
be  open^ ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  scute,  an- 


1.  (Cod.  ThBod.,  7,  Ut.  8,  •.  4.>-l.  (Plin,  Bpi*.,  K-i  »8, ».) 
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other  in  inreterate  distempers ;  another  when  dis- 
eases we  increuing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  anolher  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observatioa  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
taedislne,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  (Hetftxtof), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
things  that  are  common  to  the  samfi  distempers : 
nor  are  they  willing  to  hare  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  ratioDalists  (i.  e.,  the  Bogmatici)  or 
with  Uioee  who  regard  only  experiments  (t.  e.,  the 
Empirici) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectares  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  obserra- 
tion  of  experiments  to  be  a.very  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Futvoye's  translation.) 

Aa  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  naccTtain  a  foundation,  for 
tbia  reasfin  he  wUhed  to  establish  his  sjrstem  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases (Koivdn/t),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oftener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  DognuLtiei. ,  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  oT  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  adTaotageofcontributing  afterward  to  the 

giifiBction  of  the  acience  of  Soneiology.  If,  says 
prengel,^  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
adid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
nmnber,  the  system  of  the  Methodic!  would  have 
been  the  bat  of  all ;  hut,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular  Philo80|Ay  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  be  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Slrictum  and  the  Laxum,  the  being 
confined  or  relaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  /lidodot  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Uogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
eral Works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Celius  Aurelianus.*  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Jltpi  T^iiftetuv KarayftaTwVt  "De Slgnis Fraclurarum," 
and  nepl  H^rpof  km  Twauceiov  Aldotov,  "  De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri ;"  Cteltus  Aurelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  *'  De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity  ;  Moschion,  auihor  of  the  wotk  ITrpt 
Twv  TimaiKtttJv  flaSuv,  "  De  Muliemm  Passionibus ;" 
Thessalus  of  Traltcs,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  aecond  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Oaten,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  profesasion  eiUier  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (MiTotKoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliena  were  designated,  and  these  must  he  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration'  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  ftfrotKot  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
vantages nnd  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereua  <S09  B.C.],  the  number  of  resident 
alicvis  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probaUy  not  included.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  Irom  all  parts  of  Greece, 
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as  well  as  from  baTfoanms  cotrntries,  such  ss  IjM- 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Anic  fieedmni  ;V<| 
LiBtKTci,  Grkek),  and  these  petqde  had  rtws^ 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  either  on  leenm 
of  its  resources  for  amnsement  and  instractiviLa 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  aflbrded  for  urnlnj 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  chisorpcrMM 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerDus.  Be 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancitat 
Greek  republics  kept  their  botk  clear  of  ialaAm. 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  coDCfmn; 
aliena.  However  long  they  might  have  naki  ii 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  at  atianiiefii, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  ^tvvi;  and  tire- 
mind  them  of  their  position,  ib^  had 
casions  to  perform  certain  degrading  service  ta  As 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  {vii.  Hmun> 
kia)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  m*  asmti 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  bnt  vera 
acts  symtwlical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizen!. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  ps^ 
erty  in  the  state  they  bad  chosen  for  tiieir  residin'?. 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  lire  ia  bred 
houses  or  apartments,*  and  hence  ttie  letiicg  <i 
huuaeswaa  a  subnect  of  mncbspecoIationiDdtfDii 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliena  did  not  constitBte  a  |«n 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  inlntoanc 
and  commerce  with  ita  members,  emj  iliee  «a 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (irpvri'tA 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  l>etween  Hien  inJ 
the  state,  throogh  whom  alone  they  coald  tnasirt 
any  legal  busiaess,  whether  privsie  m  ptblit;  M 
was,  at  the  same  time,  anaweraUe  ({jTirHrtt^i'i! 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client,*  On  the  f*^ 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  cwnmerce  nwler  ^ 
protection  of  the  law ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  KVlT  ^1; 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  <n  ihii 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Pirmn' 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  arakdtbnt 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mPRantHe 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annoal  tax  ijimiy'^ 
or  fm«u)  of  twelve  drachmte,  or,  if  the  hrad  ih( 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drartmf.'  " 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assoaedite 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  jherrtj 
fused  to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  ftirfeitei  i« 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sod  u  ahn^ 
{Vid.  AnPOZTASlOT  rPAttt)  iBwaeaiW 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occmTewe,  abw 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  nvtvf 
from  the  ftrroiKiov  {AriXtia  fuTouciov)  as  "fH  * 
from  other  obligations.*  Extraordinaiy  tajes  w 
liturgies  (tia^opai  and  ?,tiTovpyiai)  detolved  tpi 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,'  Ihotigh  tl'^'' 
must  have  been  a  diflbrence  between  the  ininrt 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  perfomiedbyalHr.! 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowheff 
pressly  mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  bfl:f' 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  (?« 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devdre  tpt 
aliens,  though  perhaps  on^  on  certam  ««*^™y 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  I"**-  J] 
extraordinary  taxes  {rladopat)  which  altw  ' 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree, tohave differ™ "^'^ 
those  paid  hy  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  ftwn 
thenes"  that  they  were  taxed  higher  than 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  iri.;?fl 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  anoK|sai|;_i 
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the  fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
1^  ihe  citf.'  Rwpectiog  those  /UntKoi  who  had 
(haiBed  tiie  ImriJieta,  see  Cititab,  p.  S69.  The 
tetraof  a  fiiniKOf  who  died  in  Attica  were  onder 
lliejansdictioii  of  the  polemarch.* 

Tbe  preceding  aocouQt  of  the  condition  of  the 
iliena  at  Atbcoa  will  apply,  with  yerj  few  modifica- 
tiuBs,  10  most  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

UETRETES  ^rp^ivcU  the  priacipal  Greek 
bpii  neastue.  The  Altio  metretes  was  equal  in 
opacitjr  to  the  amphora,  contaioing  8  sails.  7*365 
piDtiEn^isb.  (Firf.  AuraeBA.)  It  was  divided  ioto 


IS  JMf 

73  jemu 
144  ivnAat 


each 


6 


7-577 
5-9471 
1-4867 
-9911 
■4955 


(Fi^  Cbous,  CBaNix,  Xistks,  Cotvla.)  The 
tmkt  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
Ukit  (tunes  were  ftArrpov  (ni.  Hybtbdh),  iiv6a- 
tn  {tU.  OiTBiravH),  KvaSoi  (md.  Ctathdb),  Koyx^ 
(rti  Coxcba),  (euf.  CuiuX  xtx^Ltdptov  {vtd. 
Cecum). 

la  other  ^aees  tbe  metretes  had  a  different  rise. 
Galea' eaystbit  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
imu-  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  ioferred  to 
iBTe  been  imch  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
aicunulanee  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  of  an  ele- 
fhant'i  dhnkiog  14  of  them  at  once. 

MEH'KO'NOMI  fjurpovi/tot)  were  officers  at 
.Athens  bdonging  to  that  class  i^ieh  we  might 
term  poliewfficers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
1^3  kind,  i{ipatnt«d  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
aSeitaij  :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
ft  the  Pirseas  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
tventy-foar  (gfleen  for  the  Pirgeeos  and  nine  for 
ihentjr);  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
W.  S»e  (or  the  Piraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.* 
Bicldi'  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
Knm  n  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
HRilwroriDetrontHni  was  fifteen,  and  that  tea  were 
Mr  the  dtf  and  fire  for  tbe  Piraeus,  because  the 
^i^ylacet  were  diatribnted  in  the  same  manner. 
Bat  tboe  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
"cii  a  bold  altoation,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
ptlaUe  that  tbe  nnniber  of  these  officers,  as  the 
pamnaBa  state,  waa  necessarily  greater  in  the 
P<*t4vwn  tbiB  in  tiie  city,  finr  there  must  have  been 
BUR  buiseas  for  them  in  the  Piraeus  than  at 
'^ens,  which  was  not  the  ease  with  the  sitopby- 
The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
tbe  waghts  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
ad  merchants  should  have  Uie  size  and  weight 
filled  by  tbe  laws,  and  either  to  punish  ofiend- 
w  to  teeeive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
•ral  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
Mt  kaowR.* 

METFLOPOUS.   (Vid.  Coloota,  p.  284.) 

'UEUM  (/iTOf),  a  p^nt,  tbe  Meum  Athamantieum, 
"ujw^esmjreiim,  Hooker;  in  En^ish,  Spignd, 
jm.  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
or  S[ttgnel  ia  called  Athamantic  fnHD  the 
^nntatn  Athamas  in  Thesnly,  where  it  grows 
mmj.  The  leavea  are  small,  and  like  thoee 
«f  inrse"» 

JMILAX  (/liAofl,  a  plant,  tbe  Bindweed,  of  which 
*^  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

J^^'^iPfT-ttf.,  1.  fl—Thneyd.,  IS;  M.-D^ 
"tt^e.  Phitt,  i,  p.  50.— Thncyd.,  L,  liL- U- iii.,  ».)-8. 

S,  p.  MB,  tox-J.  A.  Wolt  pBO^rSl  LepUn.,  p.  Ixn", 

"W ,!,)-«.  (HiTOCMt.,  SBtdM,  Phot.,       Ui.  Sbb.,  i.  t. 
£»^>».I-T.  {PnU.  Eooa.,  i.,  4  9,  n.  I«.>-8.  (H^  ud 
Att.  IW,  ^  «,  io.>-9i  tlMoww^  i,  k-Ai>Mi 


The  mor9  common  form  of  the  name  is  SntUtSf 
which  see. 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIAHIUM,  or  MILIJ!  PAS- 

SUUM  i/uXiov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  {ptusiu)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496 
English  inches  {vid.  Psa),  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  161S  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  -at  II -63  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75.  The  most 
common  tenn  for  the  mile  is  mille  ptusuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  patauum  is 
omitted.*  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Qredc 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  tbe  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed milUaria.  They  were  also  called  lapida ;  thus 
we  have  ad  tertium  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  milliarium 
ourvKin;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  fma  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marim 
appear  to  bare  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The'"  London  aume"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  mariced  the  cen- 
tre of  tbe  Roman  roads  in  Britain.* 

•MILOS  the  Taxut  baceata,  or  Yew-tree. 

"Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."* 

•MILTOS  (/uArof),  "tlie  ReddU  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Ruhrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  tbe  Minium^ 
as  has  heen  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  avroftaTOf,  or  native,  and  the  re^tx^,  or 
factitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yeUow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  anoienc 
times  for  paintiag  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
th«n  luXrairdpfiOi."* 

MIMUS  (ji^)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greeoe 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  tbe  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimus  diffbied  essentially 
from  tbe  Greek  muf. 

The  Greek  munus  seems  to  have  oristoated 
among  the  Gredu  of  Sieily  and  southern  Itdy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistts.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (^ut  41^  B.C.)-  He  wrote  bis  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Doria'tfb  and  a  kiod  of 
rhythmical  prose.*  Tbe  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  ftiftoi  tsrrovdaXoir,  wbich  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  iilftoi  yi" 
Miot,  in  which  ridiculous  bufiuonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  tbe  time  of  Sophron  a 
^vourite  anutsemeut  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  Pbilistion 
oTHapieua,  aeontanporaiy  of  Angostos,  waa  aoel- 
Arated  aotor  in  them.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  a[^ed 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  acted  in  them.  It  ia  certain  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  writtm  in  prose,  and  tbe 
name  filfMt  was  never  applied  to  aa  aetor,  hot  if 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii.,  4,— S-Durt,  Sag.,  c  l]4.>-X.  (Plin.,  H. 
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wed  of  a  persMi,  H  aigiulM  one  ^o  made  grim- 
ace*. Tbe  Roman  mimea  were  imitatiima  ofnxri- 
ish  and  moatlj  indecent  ooeanencee,*  and  aearce^ 

differed  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  snd  mimicry  than  of  sptAen  diakwue, 
which  was  not  tbe  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  unintemiptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  tbe  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mtmi)  repre- 
sented ID  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimt,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.* 

During  tbe  btuer  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  dso  reprraented  io  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  hi^  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  C«sar,  for  it  u  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matins,  Decius  Laberiua,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
tbe  moat  distinguisbed  among  them.*  These  coarse 
and  indecent  pnfonnaneea,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  grrater  charms  for  tbe  Romans  tiian  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  tbey  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  tbe  place  of  the 
AtellanK.  Tbe  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
AtellanK  yielded  to  the  mimes,  ia  uncertain.  It 
wae  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimea  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biokigi  or  etho- 
I^,*  and  the  worka  themaelvea  were  distinguished 
for  their  ridinesa  in  moral  sentences.  Tbat  di»- 
tingnisbed  and  living  persons  were  aometimes  ex- 
p^d  to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  dear  from  J. 
Capitolinus.* 

MINA.   {Vid.  TALtirrtr*.) 

*M1N'IUM.   (Vid.  CmvAMi.) 

MINOR,   {fid.  CuSATOB,  Iktaw.) 

•MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  OitVfl&f ,  fuvOfi),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  johva.' 

MIRMILLO'NES.   {Vid.  GLADt*To«Si,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
rvx  in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
n^ce  for  three  reaaom,  wid  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio :  I.  Xuaio  honetla,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  8.  Mittio  eaiuono,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and,  8.  Jtfif  no  ignemiiuotu,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded ihnn  the  aerries  in  tbe  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  condoct.^ 

As  regards  tbe  matio  Aonetfc,  it  was  granted  by 
tbe  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
\  46,  or  who  ^d  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. Tbe  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.*  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 


1.  (Orid,  Trirt.,  ii.,  619.— V«L  Mu.,  ii.,  S,  t  7.J— 1.  (Su«i., 
VnpM.,  IB.— OniMr,  Iiucript.,  1060,  S.)-4.  (GcIIidb,  xt^ 
Saet.,  JuL,  W.— Cic.  ad  Fun.,  zii.,  IB.)— 4.  (DionMd.,  iii.,  487. 
— 0«lliiu,  ).,  1 1.— Hunb.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.]— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir., 
IL— Id.,  De  On*.,  ii..  59.)— 0.  (M.  Ant.  Philo*..  c. ».— Com- 
pwe  R«nTei»,  CoIImim.  LlUnr.,  I.,  p.  SI,  Ac. — Onnn,  Anm- 
lact.  CriL,  i.,  p.  B7,  Ac. — Ziegler,  "Da  Mimia  Romananim," 
OOttini.,  ITSS.)- 7.(Uippocr.,Affoct.,9».— TlMinhnat.,  CP., 
I<r..  ft.)-e.  (Dif.  3,  tit.  ^  S|  4^  tit.  10,  IS.}-*.  (Liv., 
Htlii.,«.) 
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their  general,  before  they  bad  served  the  kpiniate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinfliiriied  tbe 
real  mis^  boneeta,  and  was  called  aumm  afnm 
OT  sufiu  graiien.  Peraona  who  had  ofabigeil  it 
might,  if  it  was  disoovered,  be  cafled  upon  tk 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.*  The  lame  mou 
have  been  the  case  with  peisonB  who  hsd  obuind 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  tbeir  retm 
home,  bad  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  whicb  tbey  were  altc^etlia  i 
exempt  from  service. 

The  fMMt'o  igMmtmuiM  or  am  igaamak  wis  ic- 
flicted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  indinjinli, 
hot  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  knonscf 
an  army,*  and  it  might  be  aoplied  to  tbe  higbed  1^ 
ficers  Qfl  less  than  to  common  soldiera.'  Iq  do-  I 
missing  soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  waa  geiieraUf 
exprcMed  tbat  tiiey  were  sent  away  cum  ignooiiu, 
but  aometimea  tlM  ignoninia  wis  not  exprad; 
mentioned,  thongb  it  was  Dndeivtood  as  1  nulur 
of  conrse.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  «  en 
8trin>ed  of  tbeir  arms  and  everytbiog  which  cbn- 
acter ized  them  as  soldiers,  and  tbey  were  neiibn 
allowed  to  remain  in  tbe  camp  nor  to  retun  u> 
Rome ;  Utey  w«re,  in  bet,  UMoring  nnder  pcdNt 
infamia,  and  com|Ndled  to  live  in  exile.  Id  sou 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdim,  { 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  tbat  be  y 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  rttntr 
the  soldiers  &t>m  the  milttaiy  oath  [turmtnCtK] 
which  tbey  bad  taken  «i  entering  the  tenw. 
This  act  was  called  cMueforvfia  Dnring  tbr  live 
of  tbe  RepaUic  and  the  eariy  period  of  tbe  Qapirf, 
tbe  word  *x»uetonre  aimjAy  signified  to  lelcwrfrDit] 
the  military  oatb,  without  implying  that  tha  «u 
done  cum  ignominia  ;*'  bat  during  the  launpniod 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  excliiairely  iffbtd  »  . 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.'  Fraithepii- 
sage  of  Tacitna  above  referred  to,  it  is  dear  tint, 
at  least  in  bis  time,  axauctontio  was  samniDn 
oaed  as  synonymona  with  missio,  witb  tbis  Met- 
ence,  tbat  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  tbose  sho 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  cois^ 
quently,  had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  ihrh 
were  reserved  for  thoae  who  had  servail  m  taui; 
campaigns. 

Hie  military  0^  vras  taken  by  all  the  aotdim  « 
an  army  at  tbe  banning  of  every  new  campaifn  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  weredisbiD>t 
ed  and  sent  home,  tbey  were  rdoised  Iroia  ihtir 
oatb  /  in  cases  where  tbe  general  etyoytd  1  in- 
nmph,  tiie  dtsmisaal  <tf  tbe  army,  and,  eonseqini- 
ly,  tbe  exaoetontio  also,  did  not  take  place  oBUlua 
solemnity  was  over.' 

MISSIO.    (Vid.  Gladiatobis,  p.  478.) 

eO'£EQ£  Ol'KOTAlKH  (juaOucnK  elim  Ha^ ' 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either 
ing  neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  theproiMK?" 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  st  all  I'SB 
might  be  made  of  snch  property  eitiier  by  lettioi  it. 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  potunE  " 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  Tbe  iis^f^ 
Buotuf  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  chancier,  »■ 
iher  public  or  private,  that  is,  it  mi^t  be  '••'■P 
againat  the  guardian,  during  tbe  mioority  01  » 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  W 
wetfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  waa  biMght  bj  ue  <^ 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  ih  age.  Coovuiw 


S9.)-«.  (Sum.,  Tit.,  M.— Unpiid..  Akx.  S^..  '-'^ 
Ut.  Sms  v.  U.) 
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if  dm  kind  mn  b«oo^  toefiim  ths  flnt  ardmi. 
b  casM  where  tl)^  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
eeeupj'  huuelf  with  tbe  adminiatratioo  of  the  prop- 
rnj  of  hit  wvd,  he  might  request  the  arcbon  to 
Jet  Ibe  who's  substance  of  hia  ward's  property  to 
lie  hi|hest  ladder,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ex- 
ncnljr  foAiiiea  this  mode  of  acting  in  bis  will.* 
Tbe  lettiDg  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
ud  pniwhly  in  the  lurMeoce  of  a  court  of  justice, 
fer  W8  read  that  the  court  decided  in  casea  where 
objectioas  were  made  against  tbe  terms  of  letting 
liie  propel^.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
kad  to  an  annu^  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
iHBgit,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
one  than  IS  per  cent,  per  aornun.  If  one  man 
ilooe  wu  oawilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
ndi  eooditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  aer- 
enl  penoos  separately.*  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
'iie  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (diro- 
n^qyia)  (or  it,  and  to  mortgage  (airorttt^v)  hia  own 
eaute,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  Anort- 
prai,tonIiie  bia  p^perty,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  was  equivalent  to  that  of  tbe  orphan.*  The 
icchoieal  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
vklber  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
tbe  archon,  was  fuaBovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
aiA  fiodovaSat  rov  eUov  (olxof  here  signifies  tbe 
vhde  lubstanee  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
tiie  estate  of  an  OTphaa  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  oUu^ioa,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
•on>  It  ii  not  dear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphu  igaiiut  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
(Uiou,  hit  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
tlie  gmrdlBa  or  tbe  arcbon  alone  was  answerable, 
ud  had  to  procure  justice  to  tbe  orphan.* 

lU2dOT  AIKH  ifuaeov  AUn),  or  Mi2eQ'£Ea£ 
AIKH  (fu«0umwf  ducifX  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tnm  vhieh  mi^  be  brought  against  penoos  who 
nfased  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
*l>o  eittier  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
1^  wniees  for  wbtch  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
'Affinee  lAelber  the  service  was  performed  by 
P^TiieiloriiUeUectna]  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
uion,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Aibens,'  aod  it  is  natural  to  suppoee  that  these  per- 
tOBs.  like  otbers,  made  agreements,  either  written 
Br  I17  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
10  be  given  to  tbetn.  In  case  either  party  thooght 
thcBBdves  wronged,  tbey  might  bring  the  ptmoO 
'ufigaiiMttbe  ofifender.  Protagoras  bad  written 
(book  called  Mwii  mrip  atado^,  and  an  instance  is 
"BtuM  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
nuded payment  of  one  of  hia  ponla."  It  ia  not 
"VnliaUe  that  his  work  contained  an  aocoont  of 
Usbmoit.* 

•MISY  (/um),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
bt Con)eras  UXuaic  ra;ix(tv0o().    (Yid.  Chalcak- 

MITRA.  (Firf.  CAL*imc4,ZoiiA.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO.   {Yid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

{mTiLawTCfif.) 
M.\EMATA,  MNEMEI A.   (  Fid.  Fomrs,  p.  457.) 
MSOIA.   (Fid  CosMi,  p.  816.) 
jCOCHLOS.   (Kii  Janoa,  p.626.) 
KODIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
»^  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,^*  and 


1  (DaMth.,c.ljiiiob.,  a.837.— Compm  8i3.  SST.— Lym.,  c 
o^*-  p.  Kia.}-4.  (Inus,  D«  Philoctem.  hcred.,  p.  HI,  Ac.) 
^  (btu,  Da  Maud.  hmd„  p.  13.)— 4.  {Suidu,  a.  t.  'An>- 
nmti.\-i.  tfaaiw,  De  Hun.  horad.,  p.  980.)— «.  <Mnar  ud 
*>ann,Att.PTac.,p.39S,5n.— BOckh,  Pabl.  Eecm.,«ol.  ii., 
fT1*e.}_7,  (BBekh.pBW.E«in.,i.,t»l.)— 8.  {Ditw.Unt., 
<^  ^ta.)-9.  (Main  ud  Schftwrnn,  AU.  Froe^  ^  534,  *c.) 
-If.  (|(«m<i  Aae.  Hiwal^  p.  «S.-SkliBM.,  Exerdi.  Plln., 


flMKflm  ooDt^ned  1  gaU.  7-8576  pints  Enjjiah. 
It  was  divided  into 

S  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each  =7.9288 

leSextanl  "  -9911 

SSHeminv  "  -4996 

84Quartarii     .   .   .   .   "  -8477 
IS8  Acetabula    .   .   .   .   "  -1238 

192Cyathi  "  -0826 

768  Ligul»  "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnua.   ( Yid, 

AcSTABULOH,  CtaTHOS,  LiSULA,  MiniMNOS,  SXZTA- 

Ktoa.) 

HOIXEI'AS  rPA^H  (jiaixela^  ypa^)-  (^*^ 
Adultekium.) 

MOI^A  (^vAoc),  a  Mill.  AU  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  (pj/nVw,'  tilicea,'  pumiceaa'),  ' 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admirar 
bly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavemoos,  bo  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  tbe 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  {eatiUiUt  fivoc, 
iirifi67,ioi^),  and  tbe  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  Uie  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some- 
times called  molte  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following: 

I.  Tbe  handmill  or  quern,  called  mala  nuuuiaru, 
venatilu,  or  inuatilia.* 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  uae  in  (he  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  fiat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe  upper 
stone  ie  turned  by  a  handle  (Kum?')  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hol»  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
com  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grindmg,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  ia  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  fiour  at  the  rim.*  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  ihe 
Scottish  quern,  formei^  an  mdiapensable  part  of 
domestic  furniture.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii,  llie  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  were 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
Bunnonnted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  in 
its  jAhce  on  tbe  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach- 
es the  form  of  an  hourglass,  eonsisting  of  two  bol* 
low  cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


1.  (PliB.,  H.  N.,  ixrri.,  JO.)  —a.  (Viiy.,  Mont.,  S3-S7.)  -S. 
(Orid,  Fmrt,,  ti.,  318.)— 4.  (Dmit,,  8.)— 3.  (Wenndorf,  Po- 
etaUt.  Min.,Ti.,2,ai.)  — 8.  (Plin..H.  N.,  I2X»^ ».— 0«ll., 
ui,,  3.  —  Caio,  D«  Be  Bnw.,  10.)  —  7.  (Scbol.  m  Tlwocnt., 
56.)— 8.  (TonnirfBrt,  Yaymwt,  L««.  ».)-•.  (Pmamat,  Tom  ia 
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ded  at  this  pcint  with  a  socket,  hy  vhfcb  the  tipper 
Btone  was  suspended  apon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
and  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolTe.  The 
upper  Btone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 

.  were  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figuie,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
Btone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  conea 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  "ITie  com  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rouj^i  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.   The  mill  here 

.  represented  is  fire  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmitls  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Ilomans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  princifnlly 
on  women.* 

In  every  large  establishment  the  bandnuQs  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
*  Htus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  coin  before 
die  was  permitted  to  cease  from  ]ter  laboor.* 

n.  The  cattte-mill,  moU  oMMna,*  in  which  htiman 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
fither  animal.*  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmiU. 

in.  Hie  water-mill  (mola  aquaria,  iipaXenK). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
-  served  was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mittira- 
dates  in  Pontus.*  That  water-mtUs  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.^  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  com 
to  be  ground  fell  between  uie  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per iinfundihilum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.' 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tsi^-raoe,  by  which  "  Uie  tortu- 
ooB  stream  i'  eondooted  in  a  straight  chamid."* 
In  Ireluid  wat«r-raills  were  introduced  even  some 
centurif^  before  this  date.'* 

p*.  'llie  floating  mill. 

^en  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
636,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  (ol 
r^t  iroAnir  fto^vif)  in  the  Janicntum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarios 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  tamed 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  eom,  by  irtiich  the  liTes  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved." 

y.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
streams  faUing  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs." 

VI.  The  p^)per-miU.  A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 


I.  (HoM.,  Od.,  lii^  101.— Emd.,  iL,  S.— Ibu.,  xziT.,<ll.)— 3. 
(Od.,  xi^  109-110.— Compan  Ckto,  Do  Ra  Udm.,  M.)  — t. 
(C«ti>,I>«IURut_10.— lhtt.,xriii.,S.)-4.  (Oyid,  Pot.,Ti., 
W8.)-A  {Apol.,I*rt., !«.)—«.  (Stn*«>,iii.,  1,4  30.)  — 7.  (x.. 
S,  ed.  Schneider.!— 6.  (Sm  ilao  BruDok,  Aul,,  ii  IID.— PftlUd., 
De  Re  Ruit.,  i.,  43.]— 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (Tnnnctiou  ot 

ito  B>a.  ooth.,  iHomUM,m,  m.) 


made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioDed  by  Pebmte  [maU 
buxea  piper  trivil^ ).  ■ 

•MOLYBD.SNA.   (Firf.  PLritBiso.) 

•MOLYBDOS.   iVid.  Plitmbvm.) 

MONETA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  Hie  mint  of  Rome  was  a  bmlding  on  tbe 
Ca|Htolhte,  and  attached  to  the  temjAe  of  Jano  Mo- 
neu,  as  the  erarimn  was  to  the  tem{4e  of  Saturn  ■ 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  <^M- 
Matilins  C^itolimis  had  once  been  standing.  Some 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  tones,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  but  this  and  siiulir 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  Hie  state- 
ment of  Pliny,*  who  assigns  the  invention  of  cois- 
ing  to  Serrius  ToUiue,  has  somewhat  more  of  a 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  nsme  pecimia 
from  the  circumstance  ^t  the  coins  were  orifi- 
nally  marked  with  the  image  of  some  anunal.  liie 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  as  (nd.  JE»),  and  ooi 
Btrack,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (Skw  the  represMita- 
tion  of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  lite  mou^ 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  sod 
merely  shaped  tbe  metal,  and  in  this  case  tbe  an- 
age,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c..  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  at  u- 
vil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  uw  Stteka 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  ftiB, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  diflFr 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  eqimtj 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  R«sus  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money  ;  but  when  this  cosunt 
became  general  is  not  known.  Reflecting  the 
changes  whidi  were  introdoeed  at  Rome  at  vanws 
tunes  in  the  coinage,  see  tbe  artides  £m,  Auix- 
rvu,  and  Aukiih. 

In  the  early  times  of  tbe  R^blic  we  do  not  lead 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  tbe  supenn- 
tendence  of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introdDc- 
tion  of  such  officers  we  have  bat  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponios.*  Their  name  was  triui- 
viri  monetales,  and  Niebohr*  thinin  that  they  wen 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan  to  coin  silver,  t.  e.,  369  B.C.  Tbe  triumviri 
monetales  hsd  the  whole  superintendence  of  tbe 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  .A. 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  ia 
signed  by  one  of  these  trinmTira  ia  the  fi)SowiB| 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  iih,  tri^m  mm, 
argento,  are  fianio  fenutulo,''  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  pecitmam  feriundam.  Other  coins,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  d(xnot  bear  the  signature  (rf*  a  tninavir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S-C, 
i. curaior  denariomm fiaxdrntm  ex  Moutrnt  eamltf, 
or  are  signed  by  iHvtora,  vdiles,  and  qpa»ton.  i- 
Caesar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  tbe  trim- 
Tin  monetales  to  four,  whence  some  etuns  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.*  The  whole  regulatios  and 
management  of  the  R<Hnan  mint  and  its  offices 
during  the  time  of  the  RcqxUiUc,  is  inTtdred  in  veiy 
great  obaourity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rmne  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  p^c  mint,  and  under  the  m- 
perintendence  of  its  officers.  The  bidiTidnal  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coinedi,  stated  its  nme 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.   This  was  a  kind 

I.  (Srt^T*.)— *.tU».i»iTl0.)— 1.  (Macrab.,  S«i^i..7.- 
Attan.,  TTj  p.  BBl.)  ■  «■  (H.  N.,xxxiii.,  3.)-S.  (Dig.  i.,t>t.l,t 
>0.>-e.  (AiLorHou.iii.,  p.»U.)— 7.  (Cia.,De  L<«..ui.,l. 
—  P.  Munu  ad  Cn.  ad  Farm.,  ni.,  !!.)—&  (Smc,  Jul.,  % 
— Coovsn  Cio,  Fliiliiv^  vii.,  1  j 
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tTpunntee  to  the  public  and  nearir  all  tlw  coidb 

of  ibe  repablicOQ  period  cotited  b;  a  gens  or  an  in- 
diTidoal  bear  a  mark  stating  their  T^ue.  As  long 
u  the  Hepttblic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  mcaey  does  not  seem  to  bare  been  coined  bj 
nr  one  i  but  when,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribnne  Livius 
Ihusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
T«T  irtiieh  was  to  be  coined  witlroae  eighth  of  cop- 
per,  a  teaiptaUon  to  foigery  was  given  te  the  peo- 
ple, aad  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
(|aeDt]j.  As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
Boaey  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
geaoine  or  false,  and  the  prietor  M.  Mariua  Gratidia- 
Rs  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.*  He  is  said 
tobaTediKormd  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
1^  distioguidiiBg  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.* 
Ii  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  bat 
fooK  method  of  examining  silver  coins  most  have 
keen  bown  to  Uie  Romans  long  before  this  time.* 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishoient  upon  the  coiners 
of  ^  DWBey.  AU  Roman  money  was  generally 
raned  it  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
Duats  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
«eie  med ;  for  we  most  remember  that,  during  the 
lime  ofthe  Re[NibUc,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
Were  not  dq»hved  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
maty.  This  ri^t  they  even  retained  under  the 
Eaq^lw  a  long  time,  tiiough  with  some  modifica- 
tioas;  tovliilesiHne  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
tteiiiBDOBy  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
Bpoo  ibdr  corns  the  bead  of  the  emperor  or  of 
sutue  mender  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
tUT,  wen  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
V.'ixa  all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all 
tbe  luliaoB  used  the  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
Vmee,  kM  the  ri^  to  coin  their  own. 

Ii  his  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
nan  citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
(vmetl,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
ige  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
tmnrf  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
tie  Kpoblican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
ib  woe,  aocOTiting  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
tine,  and  by  tbe  descraidtmts  of  those  persons 
vbuse  portraits  are  given.  C»sar  was  the  first  to 
vliixi)  thia  privitege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
*ii  flawed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
c^iiis  of  Sext.  PompeiuB.  The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  ttieir  own  images  or  those  of 
tiMben  of  their  ftmilies  upim  their  coins. 

From  tbe  time  of  Augnstus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
M  ^leakkg,  bo  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
uid  It  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
10  coin  stiver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
ihcailministration  of  the  aerarium,  retained  the  right 
oi  only  coiiung  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
nnisof  Utis  pniod  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
^  ttiii  tasted  cMdy  tiD  the  time  of  OaUienus,  when 
ite  right  a[  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
pnnk-ge  {tf  tbe  ^perors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
uintt  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
ntc'  ssary,  we  fii^  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
istiaul  and  Spain,  Rranan  money  was  coined  un- 
*ft  the  sopeiintendeiice  of  qiuestors  or  procmuuls. 
Kinan  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
Wc«D  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
tbe  Empire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
ira  c«Dtury  of  our  era,  but  in  the  £ast  the  Roman 
^aey  did  not  become  universal  tiU  after  the  time 
of  Gallieans.  Fkhu  the  time  of  tbe  Ei]^>eror  Anre- 
fan,  a  pett  mnnber  of  ctties  trf"  the  En^ie  j/o^ 
»6ri  nunts  in  whiiA  Roman  money  "vnB  coined, 
ud  during  tbe  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 


perlntfliidenta  of  miiits  are  called  proemattMres,  ot 
prnpositi  mon^. 

"Hie  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  la  ^ 
a  mint  were  called  motutani.  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat> 
ter  period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  t^  reign  ttf  AnreKaa 
they  nearly  prodoced  a  most  dangerous  rebeUion.* 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen." 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,* 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  bas  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Arobntdu,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  v6fua[ia,  from  v^toc,  because  Uie  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  ued  by  law  or  con- 
tract* 

The  mint  at  Athena  was  called  ipfyvpoKoiretov. 
(Vid.  AaoraocoruoM.)  We  do  not  bear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  eu* 
periotendence  of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  tbe  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  wei^t 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  tbe  coining  of  money.*  The  Attic 
goU  and  silver  ooios  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  (me  instanix  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  CaUt- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  406.*  Individuals  wlio  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death  *  (Ki(2.  NOMIS- 
MATO£  AiA«eOPA£  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  Uie  irface  is  stated,  or 
some  symbolical  representation  uf  tbe  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coins. 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  warship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck- 
hel, Doclrina  Nttmanm  VeUrum,  and  espedaUy  tbfl 
Prolegomena  generalla  in  vtd.  i. 

MONETA'RII.   iVid.  Moksta.) 

MONI'LE  (dpftot),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  tbe  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  tbe  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. ( Vid.  Akhilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

The  sunplest  kind  Of  necklace  was  tbe  momie 
bacfolum,  or  bead  necklace,*  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  s[^res  of  glass,  amethyst,  dtc,  strung 
together.   This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 

gamtings.  (See  woodeqts,  p.  96,  263.)  The  righN 
and  &ure  in  tbe  woodcut  at  page  S63,  and  the 
bead  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  oC  drops 
hanging  bdow  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  a  centre,  "to  this  class  of  necklace* 
belongs  one  In  the  Egyptian  oollection  of  the  British 
Musenm  (see  tbe  next  woodcut),  in  whidi  small 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitdy  wToniht  necklace,  wbidi  ms  fined  at  8. 


t-'i:>c,D>OC,U.,SQ;.}— t.  (nis.,ILN.,nuU.,4«.)— S. 
lMi.,mii-C.) 


1.  (Awd.  Vio«.,  De  Cm.,  85.— VopiK.,  Anrel., »)— 1.  (Mam- 

■   .) — t.  |An«» 
.)~e.  <Aiw> 

„   „,„  „  ,   .  (Demoatli..  e. 

Upt.,  p.  SOS.)  — 8.  (Loom,  ii.,  Ml.  — CUod.,  !)•  tI.  Com 
HoMV-  ai7.)-».  (Virg.,  Ak,  L,  W1.-I«q>nd.,  Alw.  Sot, 
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AcaUis,  new  Na^ea,  in      mptHAn  of  a  OnA 

hMj.  It  bas  71  pendants.  Abora  them  is  a  band 
oonaialing  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.     {Vid.  Catbma.) 


We  also  give  here  the  ceatral  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
iTj-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  someUmes  made  to  reaemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harroonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
ao  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  60  lines 
of  his  DimyMiaca}  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  waa  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband.* 

The  beao^  and  splendoor,  as  well  as  the  Talue 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
atones  of  a  greenish  hue  {maragdiy,  were  often  em- 
ployed [viridet  gvmmd*}.  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyasey.*  Some  acconnt  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Catb- 
NA.  The  hooka  or  clasps  'for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatly  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encircling  the  neck,  there  was  s(Hnetimes  a 
second,  or  CTen  a  third  row  of  omaraenta,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast,* 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimn  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,*  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  tbe  poets.'  Horses  and  other  favourite  aainaals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (aurw;* 
gemmata  tnomlia*).    ( Vii.  Tobqueb.) 

1.  (T.,  m,  ftc.)— ).  (Apollodor.,  iii.,  4,  9 ;  0,  Wi^Diodrsic"^ 
(•.,  as ;  T.,  4b.— Serr.  in  Mn.,  ti.,  443.)— S.  (Jot.,  ti.,  »63.)— 4. 
(ZT.,  490  ;  xriii.,  WU.}— 3.  (Horn.,  Hjmn.ii.in  Yen.,  II.— Orid, 
Met.,  I.,  904.— B6ttig«r,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  1S9.I— <t.  (SaeMn.,  G«)b., 
U.|— 7.  (Horn.,  Hymii.  i.  in.  Vm.,  88.)— 8.  (Vii».,  Aa.,  fix., 
tre.)-*.  (OyW,  lirt.,  m^-Ondian,  Epif..  xxxri.,  " 
AaL  GelL,  v.,  6.) 
Ml 


MONOPODIDM.   (FmL  MnrsA,  p.  «IS. 

MONOXYLON.   (Vid.  Utinm.} 

MONUMENTUM.   {Vid.  Foots,  p.  Ml.) 

MORA.    (Vid.  AaMT,  Gkeu.  p.  98.) 

*MOR'EA  (/lopia  or  poAua),  tbe  Fiau  Menu.  L, 
or  Black  Mulbeny-tree.  It  is  the  avxafupot  of  Tbe- 
ophraatus,  a  naine,  however,  which  was  aometinm 
applied  to  the  Kaa  Syeamons,  or  Syeunore.  Hie 
fiopcv  ^rudet  of  Athenaus  and  the  othCT  diaMtual 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  PicuM  Mon*.* 

^MORM'YRUS  (/Myympo;),  tbe  Spanu  Momtynt, 
h.,  or  Morme,  a  apecies  of  Spare.  This  fish,  tc- 
oording  to  Belon,  is  very  lilu  tbe  /uAoyovpor.  ( Yu. 
Mblahdbos.)" 

*HOP0XeO£  AieOZ,  a  species  of  mtDeiaL 
"  According  to  ^irengel,  it  is  called  Speduuin  ni 
Seifenstan  in  Germany.  It  consistB,"  he  says,  "oT 
talc,  alnmine,  and  silica,  with  a  amaD  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  HiU  says  it  ia  aa  in- 
durated ctafr  and  that  it  ia  now  called  Ftencb 
Chalk."» 

MORTAHIUM.  alBO  eded  PILA  and  PIIXH* 
(jA^,  IrAr,'Iy^,  qtparantlyftomtheTDOtofiein, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  («h(.  MoiaX  cm 
waa  pounded  and  nibbed  in  mortsrs  (^utesiX  aad 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  tbe  bakehofse, 
was  called  futrimtm*  Also,  k)nf  after  tbe  intio- 
dnetton  of  mUls,  thia  waa  an  faidiapeBnble  artiele 
of  domeatie  ftimitare.'  Hseiod,*  eninaeming  ibe 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  fanner,  directs  hiia 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  (^^ow.  lo- 
iravov,  piatUtum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  ponioos  a( 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  tbi^r  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  might 
then  be  used  in  tbe  manner  represented  ia  a  paint- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebea  (see 
woodcut,   left-hand  figure,  taken  from  WiOuasoo, 

ii.  ,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  osed  ibeii 
mortars  in  tb&  same  manner.    (See  also  Wtlfcioson, 

iii.  ,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  tbe 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  tbeir  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  EgTpt.  Plin?* 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  for 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  jibv- 
macy  were  sometimes  made,  as  lie  says,  "of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."  Tbe  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 


forma  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  oaHection 


].  (DioaeoT.,  i.,  180.— Cebat,  iii.,  18.— Adim,  JLppeui..  v  t.) 
— S.  (Ariitot.,  H.A.,*u,  17.~-FUn.,  H.  N.,  zxzii.,  11.— A<lan^(^ 
Append.,  t.  ».)— 3.  (DioMor.,  t.,  131.— Aduw,  An>«Bd.. 
4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XTui.,       W.  ib.,  xniii.,  K.>— 3.  (ScW.  ii 
.,  ™.,  I  H«».,  Op.  et  D.,  4ai.>--«.  (S«nriiu  in  Vi^.,  JEa.,i.,  170,) — T 
.,  9.—  1  rPIaat.,  AnU  I.,  ii.,  IT.— Ciuo,  D*  B«  Rut^  74-n.— Cal(w„ 
I  Df  B*  Bott.,  xii.,  a5.)-«.  (L  eO-*-  <B.  H.,  mn^  tt.) 
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MURSNA. 


MUSCCLUS. 


aTihe  Britt^  Moseam,  which  exactly  answer  to 
this  description,  bein;  made  of  that  material.  They 
la  not  eiceed  three  inches  io  height :  the  dotted 
bnes  nnfc  the  cari^  within  each.  The  woodeat 
iboAmn  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
wbiM  eli^,  which  were  dtscorered  A.D.  1S31, 
moag  MnoRxn  Bpecimeas  of  Roman  pottei7,  in 
mAiog  (be  aortbem  approaches  to  I^ndon  bridge.  * 
Bes^  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
ni  emplofed  in  ponnding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  wUh 
|Ih  io  order  to  make  Hack  paint  (otrsiMiiiiim*)  i 
ii  mVag  ptaster  far  the  walla  at  apartmoits  in 
mamg  ipiees,  and  fngiant  heiba,  and  flowoa  for 
the  Bse  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  metallorgy,  as  in 
irituratiog  danabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
KAIimatim* 

Hm  philoaopher  Anaxarchns  was  poonded  to 
knh  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 
MOS   (Kttf.  Jot,  p.  MO.) 

*MOSCHUS  Ifmrx'K),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Motehtu 
toKhiftnu,  L  "The  first  mention  of  tiiis  animal 
ttxm  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  aatbora, 
itose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
bj  Simeon  Seth.  Setb  says  that  musk  was  got 
6m  Isdia  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
vhch  ItirDlshed  it  with  the  gazelle :  (umrmdr  ^kw- 
Hfpura^  luyiarov,  6/iaiov  iopKaii."^ 

HOTH A K E S  (MMoKer),  MOTHCyNES  (MUlkf 
ftti  {Yii  CiviTAi,  Greck,  p.  360.) 

H0UXYCH1A  iHowixta),  a  festiTal  celebrated 
in  hoQuor  of  Artemis  Munycbia.  Flatandi'  says 
that  it  VH  institoied  to  conmiemoreie  the  viotoiy 
orerAe  ftniaaa  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  beU 
tnij  jttr  on  the  sixteenth  of  Manychion.*  The 
nnifieeswiuehwere  offered  to  the  gixldess  on  this 
^Tcoorated  of  cakes  called  6ftfifovTet,  either  be- 
taose  at  thia  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
*nt  at  tbe  moment  the  son  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
h  nse  probable,  and  also  eonfliroed  by  niloBt  aa* 
thmiM,  becanse  these  eakea  were  adorned  an 
nwBd  with  burning  candles.**  Eustathios*^  says 
itei  ihese  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSElA  (Hotorui).  a  festival  with  contests, 
Mebnted  at  Tbespin  in  Bceotta,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.)'  It  was  h^  ereiy  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
lleaim}*  From  .fschines'*  it  appears  that  there 
VIS  also  a  festival  called  Muaeia,  which  was  cele- 
^  in  schools. 

JILCU-NA  CAUTIO.   (Vid.  Cautio.) 

MINERATOR.    ( Vid.  Oudiatobbs.  p.  475.) 

MUNICEPS,  MUNICrPIUM.  {Vid.  CouoKU, 
^tt3,  FantATM  Civitatm.) 

mJNUS.  (Kid.  HoiroMS.) 

MINUS.   ( Vid.  GLADiAToaas,  p.  47S.) 

MINVCHIA.  (FiiI.KoairTaUA.) 

MURA'LIS  CORCNA.   (Vid.  Cobomi,  p.  8H.) 

*Ml'R£NA,  the  Mnrwna  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 
of  Eel,  the  Murana  Helena,  L.  The  Linnnan  name 
bit  insen  from  the  remark  of  Athenaeus,  that  it 
*M  the  "  Helen"  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.  This 
^  is  aboat  three  feet  long,  and  sometimee  mora 
u  «ei^  as  nniiHi  aa  twen^  to  thirty  poands ;  is 
raynnoh  extended  in  the  Meditenraneut  and  was 
Mid  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  The  irXa- 
ni  tyxi^if  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 
otiD  SicQy,  called  in  Latin  jtuta,  whence  the  French 
*inie  la  FbtUe.  The  Murttna.  were  carefully  reared 
^  ibe  Romans  in  their  fishponds ;  they  were  even 


LliRhMriwu,  ml.  at,  p.  100,  pbu*  44.)— S.  (Vttniv.,  vii., 
*d.  (Plftt.,  e.  N.,  rxxTi..  Sa.)-4.  (AtheiL, 

«-M.-Br«Bek,  AnaL,  iii.,ftl.)— 5.  (PUii.,H.  N.,«iiiiT  41.— 
U.  lb ,  luiv., ».)—«.  (Dioe.  Laert.,  is.,  99.— Menar.,  ad  lew.— 
"wtnlL.  ApcJ-.p.  »,  ed.Rindt.)— 7.  (Adanw,  Appand.,  i.  *J 
-4.  ID«  oiiy.  jith^  p.  p.)— 0,  (Ctunnn  SnidM  and  Hai^ 
»>cnL,  i.  Y.  Mo»»i.x<6»-)— 10.  (Alhon,,  kit.,  p.  M3.-^uidai,  a. 
*  AMtraTM.— Hmch.  apd  Etnool.  M^.,  •.  v.  'Aji^^.)— 
IL,  niU.>— n.  (Pni.,  is.,  tl,  S.)— II.  (Plsb,  ' 
F.)— 14.  (e.  TImi^) 


tanght  to  be  obedient  to  the  vdee :  and  the  orator 
Hortensins  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
me,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia, 
the  wife  of  DroBos,  adorned  a  IhTourita  mnrmaa 
with  pendants.* 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MUIIREA  VASA  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica- 
ted cnps  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinns.*  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed ;  but  Uieir  value  was  very  great  *  jniny* 
says  that  sevens  talents  were  given  nr  one  hoUiiw 
three  aextarii,  and  apeaks  of  a  manAiiie  tnilla  wbieh 
cost  300  taleots.  Nero  gave  even  800  talents  for  a 
eapis  or  drii^ng-cap. 

Pliny*  says  that  these  morrhine  vessels  came 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  ftoot  Caramania.  He 
describes  than  as  Bude  of  a  anhstance  formed  by 
a  mdstnrp  Uuokmied  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  diiefiy  rained  oo  account  of  thej; 
variety  of  cohwra.  Modem  writers  difibr  mneh  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  wwe  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  ineaents  a  variety  of  colours ;  but  the  tatter 
conjeotare  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
iu,*  1^  spe^  of  onyx  and  morrhine  vases.  Most 
reeent  writers,  howerw,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  tnie  Qiineae  porcelain,  and  quote  in  aoph 
port  <tf  their  tyiiiioii  the  wads  of  PropertiDB  ;T 

This  opinion  wooM  be  rendered  stQl  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Oell.*  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Miniia  di  Smyrna  to  as  Kte  a  date  as  1665."* 
'  *MUS  (ftif),  the  Mouse.  *'  Geener  holds,"  re- 
mariu  Adams,  *'  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domeatie  mouse,  meaning,  I  snppoaat 
tiw  Mut  mutadiu,  L.  The  tenn  nmiaUia  is  ob- 
tained from  Hiny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ao< 
quainted  wi^  other  species  of  this  genus ;  ttius  the 
ipovpaioi  ftitf  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  <tonbt,  to  the  Mtu  agreaUi,  L. ;  the  Apof 
of  Nieander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mug 
rsUiM,  L. ;  and  the  yvyyv^.  or  dj-ptof  /iff,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Moose,  or  Mua  tylMU 
icua.  The  Sorex  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  ,Geaner  as 
being  the  Doimoose,  or  Gli»  mu$e«rdiiau.  The  Mua 
aratteut  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the/ivc  rv^Aof 
or  forya^  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sorez  araneus,  or 
common  Shrew ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occura  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  /cflf  diwoKf 
<^  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Diptu 
aitgiUA.  The  wru^  of  Theophrastos  may  be  sup> 
pcned  to  be  the  Jtfiu  jocu/tu."" 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetios,"  one  of  the  smaller  military,  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect* 
ed  while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  dace,  so  that  the  movable  towers  (jwrrtt 
amMiionai)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach  tlus  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  mnsculua  is  given  by  Caesar.'*  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  was 
oonstmeted  in  the  following  manner :  Two  beams 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


1.  (Ariwot,  H.  A.,  L,  »,  Ac-.«liaa,  N.  A,  i.,  SS,  Ac— 
PliB.,  H.  N.,  55.— Macrob.,  Stt..  iii.,  13.— AdwM,  Append, 

■,.)—%,  (Kta.,  H.  N.,  ixxTii.,  7.)-a.  (8m».,  Da  Bm^..  th.,  ». 
-Id-  Kptat., l]0.-HMtial,  iii.,ai, SS.-Dif.  M,  tit.  10,  •. S, ♦  4.) 
-Til.  {xntii,  8.>-«.  (Hriinnb.,  M.)-7.  (it.,  5, «.) 

-8.  (Fcmpdau.  «J.  i.,  p.  flfli  W.)--f  (B«^;,G»llu.,  i.,  p. 
Ml.}-10.  (Ad»a,  ApMnd.,  a.  t.}-11.  (Da  ]U  HiL,  tv,  1*^ 
IL  (Da  BdLciT.,iL,  10^*0.) 
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wen  fixed  little  piDan  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
eiHls  were  joioed  hj  transrerae  beame,  whicb  fomi- 
ed  a  geotle  slope  on  either  *ide  of  the  roof,  of  which 
the7  formed  the  framework.  The  roor  waa  then 
entirely  covered  with  ineces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cobita  broad  were  fixed,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
kee^g  together  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  waa  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
culus against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  corered  with  dcina ;  and 
that  these  akins,  again,  might  not  anflte  from  the  fire 
or  sloiMS  whieh  the  besi^ed  night  throw  npon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  corered  with  rags  of  doth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  8  moment  when  the  beaieged  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  Uie  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  tmdeimine  the  win,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  whUe  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  livdy  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  musculus.*  The  mus- 
culus described  by  C«sar  was  evidently  designed 
for  difiSerent  porposea  than  Uie  one  mentimed  tyVe- 
getiua,  and  the  former  anwara  to  be  only  a  amaller, 
but  a  more  indestmctible  kind  of  'rinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.  {Vid.Moa»tu.) 

MUSEliM  (Hovffewv)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  about 
B.C.  S80,  for  the  pnimottoa  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port (rf"  learned  men.'  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
eontaioed  ctoisters  or  porticoes  {ireptiratvc),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  (t^tipa),  and  a  large  hall 
(oUof  (ttyac),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
•applied  ^iparently  from  the  puUie  treasury ;  and 
the  whole  mstttntion  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Cesar.*  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
£mperor  Claudius  added  anoUier  museum  to  this 
instittUion.* 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
artide,  little  more  baa  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  ootlioe  of  (acts  whtdi  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prment  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modem  tfaeoiy ;  and  noUimg 
lias  been  said  in  the  w^  of  deductim  exoept  in  one 
or  two  eases,  «4iere  the  interest  of  the  sutgect  and 
the  apparent  probability  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'ApfioviK^  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
tera  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Mnsie ;  povauc^  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  moch 
wider  aignlfieatioB.  'Af^imix^  lortv  twur^ai  ^mh 
fiifm^  Kal  wpmrtK^  r^c  tov  i^pfiamUvta  f6oeac- 
'Hpfuofiivm  ii  kortv  in  fdiyyuv  Ktu  duwrg^mw, 
ffiKav  rdfiiv  ixovnni,  avyxti^evw.^ 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


I.  (Conpww  Cm.,  Da  BdL  Cf«.,  Mi.,  SO.-Da  Bell.  Alnc.  1.) 
—*.  (AtheoBiu,  *.,  p.  MS.)— I.  (xriii.,  p.  7M.)  —4.  (Strmbti,  1. 
e.)  — S.  (Kulo*r.,XpdloB.,T(.,  Xthen.,  xiT-.  n.  «M.)--^. 
(But.,  Claud.,  4S,  wilk  OuMibdA  aou.;  — T.  (Eo«lid,  Int. 
n*a»^  f,  I.) 


as  by  others,  wiD  be  partly  adhered  to  ia  Otim. 
ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  (xepl  ^96jyw).  n.  (X 
Intervals  (vept  iiaar^fiiTuv).  III.  Of  Geam  (rrpi 
yevAv).  IV.  Of  Systems  {irepl  iwrrf/idrwt).  V.  Of 
Modes  (iTf pi  rdvuf).  VL  Of  Transition  (n-c^/irtV 
A^).  VII.  OfCompoeition(ir(pf/ieAMiKl<icX  biBiiit 
be  observed  diat  the  term  rwer  is  ued  in  irBatH 
senses.  FirBtitsignifiead^rec^(*)uieB,aiid»^ 
whence  its  application  to  denote  node,  the  mia 
being  scales  which  diflered  in  |»tcfa :  and  then  it  ii 
taken  for  rtntU  of  Unsum ;  whence  its  meaiiing  a 
the  name  of  an  interval,  lone,  because  s  tooe  ii  ibe 
interval  thrcHigh  which  the  voice  is  mott  utimllf 
raised  atooeeffiirt* 

A  sound  is-  said  to  be  snuieol  wbeo  it  has  i  j^ 
terminate  pitek  (raott).  When  two  soaods  difo 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  aciife(ijvr},  the  oth- 
er more  grave  (fiapvc) ;  or,  in  common  langaage,  me 
Is  called  higher,  and  the  other  Iowa.  The  im 
ImeX^  allied  to  a  sound  either  signiks  mfft, 
toat  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  mdody.orn.'- ' 
atively,  ttut,  it  is  capable  of  being  nsed  m  ibe  mt 
fn</o^  with' some  other  sonndor  system  (tfwBudi; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  r^ber,  distanee 
between  two  sounds  of  difi^rent  inlcfa.  When  n 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pain  of  sounds, 
we  judfo  tbem,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  unibr  or 
epuU.  If  the  more  acute  aonnd^of  one  of  flxn 
then  raised,  Uiat  interval  is  said  to  beeraie  gre«a 
thantheoUier.  It  is  this  property  of  itiemh(ikef 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnilDde>whKk 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enniunte  thor 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  commmnt  (ri]sfuH)gfa- 
tmtant  (duifcmiX  according  as  the  two  sonds  mj 
or  msy  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  tntheut  of 
fend  ing  the  ear.*  Strictly  spesking,  it  ia  iminsE^ 
to  define  the  lonit  between  the  two  clasto,  ud 
this  seems  to  be  asknowledged  by  the  later  wiiten, 
who  disUoguish  various  degrees  couonaooGua 
dissoDSDce.  Original^,  the  only  intatabredtoMd 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  ei^  (H 
the  fifth  i6ia  vfm  ot  St'  Afeun-),  the  foutti  (du  nf- 
aapuv  or  nXXai^),  and  any  interval  produced  I?  ho- 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  inteiTaB 
less  than  the  fourtii,  or  intermediate  betweeo  isj 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  Knitj 
&c.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  prinnpu 
intervak,  less  than  the  fourth,  onphiyed  id  Gieti 
music,  were  the  dontde  tone  (jtrwev),  DeidTC4»' 
to  the  modem  muor  third ;  the  tone  ud  balf  (t^ 
lUTovwv),  nearly  the  same  as  the  mm  diird;  >» 
tone  (rdvof),  eqoal  to  the  modem  majwtone:  loe 
half  tone  {^itirtnuiv),  and  the  quarter  tone  (^m) 
Other  writers  speak  of  ifto^ia,  or  unisoo :  larmf 
via,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave;  and:R^M^> 
or  the  cmisonaDoe  of  the  fourth  and  fifUt.*  The  bi- 
ter author  considers  itaaa^im  to  be  intennediKe 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  and  mentHDS 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  ifl^ 
and  stretdhed  by  equal  tensions,  be  made  to 
the  number  of  vibratioas  performed  in  a  gim  ^ 
hy  each  ia  InTersely  pnqioitional  to  iu  length;  m 
the  tnttrvsf  between  the  sounds  produced  is  mod 
to  depend  only  on  the  rsfie  ^  Ma  tov^*-^"'^"' 
numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  the  mterval  is  an  ocuve; 
if       "       I,         "        a  fifth; 
if       "        I,         "         a  fourth; 
if       «       ^         •<         a  major  (OM- 

(EmC  p.  &)-«!(>£  AiMM.,  aUl,  zii^M^  iBl  Oo^mM 

p.  11.) 
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The  discorerr  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  proba- 
Ut  viib  tmtb,  to  PTtbagoras.  Bat  the  accounts  of 
tie  nperimenU  by  wbich  he  establiabed  them^  are 
fUnlT  Abe,  since  tbej  contradict  tbe  kDown  fiMt 
dm,  when  aim3>T  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
A/trnt  tnakms,  the  nambers  of  vibrations  are  as 
itp  ifurt  mu  of  the  tensions.* 

Tbe  Twof  or  tone  wss  defined  to  be  the  difl^- 
este  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
Tespoodine  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
feriment,  or  by  simply  dividing  1 }. 

It  is  mntrioMe  that  each  o(  the  fbar  ratios  eno- 
meiated  abore  is  tuperparlieiUar  ;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  difler  from  one  another  by  unity.  Etidid 
atma  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
uch  as  cOTTeepond  to  auperparticular  {hrifiopio^)  or 
nohqile  (ffsUairAoa^)  ratios;  the  latter  being 
tBch  as  f,  f ,  I,  &C..  On  this  theoiy  the  ocIsm  and 
fmik  (I)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  cctnt  and 
j^k  (I)  oonsonant.*  And  it  is  also  vorUiy  of  no- 
bx,  Aal  an  the  interrals  employed  In  the  modem 
ibeor;  are  eiUter  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
nlar  ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
iDg  them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
i^oading  to  the 

major  third  is 

minor  third  *' 

minor  tone       "  -ni 

major  semitone  "  j|. 
It  seems,  therefore,  eztraoidinaiy,  that  analogy 
AooU  iot  have  led  at  once  to  the  discoveFy  at 
leM  of  the  mtjof  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
enoesoa  between  intervals  and  ratios^ad  been 
obamed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
ntdcor,  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  afibrds 
H  Ofice  ui  exT^nation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  tbe  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
iinm,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
tnie  consDoant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
iajwand  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
ibe  ratio  ^  a  difference  quite  aaffioient  to  destroy 
■he  amsooance  of  tbe  IntervaL  In  fact,  when  a 
Vrjed  ioatrnment  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
taDperament,  tbe  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
laierrai  little  more  than  half  of  this  (||^  nearly), 
ud  ^  ai<e  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
^■nutibeeuM  it  bears  immediately  npon  tbe  ques- 
tion vbetbarhatmony  was  used  in  tlie  Greek  music. 

^  aggnsste  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
ff.  a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
«!  iotemb,  omstitated  a  system.  Systems  were 
Mori  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  tbey  com- 
Pf^ltn'ted.  Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
(fht  Boands,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
oiuilly,  though  not  necessanly,  the  number  of  sounds 
nrreajmoded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
nniida. 

The  foDdamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
fte  tarwhori,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
tae  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
>Bdera  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
■  "etave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
wd  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
«e  ^fiaenaj  of  its  scale,  was  fiilly  understood, 
u  the  name  of  the  interval  did  tcaaov  sufficiently 
bat  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
^I'l'duion  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
as  made  up  of  two  tetrachoids. 

The  genu  tiS  a  syst«n  depended  upon  the  distri- 
Mioa  of  the  two  intenuediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
<»iri  Tiie  Greek  momcians  used  three  genera : 
J^TTte  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 

J-  ( ril  Nkawbu.  p.  10.) — S.  (TW.  WlMwalPa  PrauuOL 
f"<U|>.3»,«d.UM.)-t.  (nASid.,BMCu.,y.]H!P 


the  four  sounds  Were  (ascending)  semitone,  tone, 
tone : 


I 


-m'  9 


II.  The  chromatic  ;  semitone,  semitane,  tone  and 

a  half: 


I 


III.  The  enhannonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tone 


— \ — . 

1 — x« 

9 

(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  he 
the  moat  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enhannonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.* 

The  only  diffferenoe  between  tbe  ancient  and 
modem  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  altematdy.*  The  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptims  ia,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  eqoal  to  the  modem  mqor  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a  mAjor  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  diflhrence  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  eoltmrt  (xp^t)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.* 

The  enharmoruc  had  only  one  xp^a,  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  eimpl^  ipuovia. 

The  chrcmiatio  had  three ;  1st,  xP^fta  rmntOov, 
or  simply  xp^fh  the  same  as  the  genns ;  Sd,  XP"}^ 
^fuoXtov,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  Sd, 
;ff>u/ta  /taJuiitdii,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  j^at :  1st,  didrovov  triim- 
vop,  or  simply  Starmov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  3d, 
St&nvav  luStucffw,  in  vrtuch  an  interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  subsUtnted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

Ihe  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  ;i:poa(,'the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  Is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  tbe  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.*  ' 

I.  Diatonic  ...  1.  itarmm  (ovvtovov)  ^,  1,  1. 

3.  Smtqvov  iiaKoK^v  .  i,  |,  |. 

II.  Chmnatio  .  .  1.  xpf^i^f^^aiov) .  .  \,  \,  j. 

8.  XP^  i)(uaJuav  .  .  f ,  1,  }. 
8.  XP*^  ftoKaniv  .  .  j>  }•  V- 

III.  Enhannonic.  .  .  ipftovla  ^1  3- 

Thcre  seems  to  be  little  -evidence  that  any  of 

these  xp^'-  "vicn  practically  used,  except  the  three 
pnnci[»l  ones,  dMrovov,  zp^/"^  dp/ibvia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hasti^  that  tbe  others 
wouU  be  inqwesible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  nn- 
pleasing.   In  the  toft  diatonic,  fin"  instanee^  the  in. 


1.  (ArMn.,p.SudIS.>-jL(rM.Cnteh'sElMMBM«fH«. 
dvl  Cta^iMitiim.  dbmp.  bD—$.  (Ivd.,  f.  ID.)— 4.  (Vid.  Bnd^ 
Sagtio  CsmbIs.  naor.,  ■* J 
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tBTTil.  lAidi  is  nNi|^7  described  as  tre  ftnrths 

of  a  tone,  would  be  greater  (han  a  m«jor  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
TalB  of  this  kind,  corresponiJing  to  the  tuperpartieu- 
lar  ratios  ^  and  J,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anhl- 
ogy,  to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,^  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  mi^t 
become  accustomed  to  thnn.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  bom,  trumpet,  Aas., 
and  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  haimnqr  of  the  dominant  Beventfa, 
both  by  Btnnged  instroments  and  Toiera,  when 
onaccompanied  by  Umpend  instruments.  If  this 
Tiew  be  correct,  Uie  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  dtarovov  fiaXandv  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  ||,  and  similar  oonsidsntions 
might  be  spphed  to  the  other  xp^- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names :  vnd-r^  (sc.  xop^) 
was  the  lomtt ;  mttv  or  vcdrv  the  hi^iest ;  mfiif 
w&T^  the  lowest  bitt  one,  and  irapavvnr  Uie  hi^iest 
bat  one.  Uapav^rv  was  also  froiiuently  called  Xtx- 
avdc,  prc^sbly  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
finger ;  and  irapvirdn7  Was  afterward  called  Tpir^ 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
BHHily  added  to  Atj^^ovoc  (thus,  Xixvof  Aanwof ,  ^pu- 
fOTuc^,  or  ivepfiipiof),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  soond  with  respect  to  Mn?  and  v^^n  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  characUr  of  the  genns. 
'When  the  two  lowest  interrals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
tiiose  two  were  said  to  fimn  a  cowtnuMl  intvrwd 
{irvKvov).  Thus  the  interval  between  smfr?  and 
Xi^ovof  is  irujcvov  in  the  enharDuniie  and  chroiDatic 
genera.  "Die  three  sounds  of  the  iivn»6v  were 
sometimes  called  jJapoitmcvSst  /itV9tnHa>6(,  and  i(v- 
iTVKvof,  and  sounds  which  d^  not  behmg  to  a  irv«- 
iPov  were  called  iirvKvoi. 

It  is  not  to  be  snnoeed  that  the  tetradHttd  oonld 
long  eontinne  to  furnish  the  Mitirs  scale  used  in 


praettes^  thoai^  it  was  ahn^ys  eoosidered  si  Oe 

element  of  the  more  comin^henaive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  been  seeo,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
fat  its  full  deTelo[HDent,  though'it  certainly  couM 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlaj^ieiBeiii 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  inTented  tte  seven- 
string  lyre,'  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso- 
lete m  Pindar's  time  ;*  its  scale  conusted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.*  Hie  additim  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pjthaf- 
oras)  would  give  an  octachordal  Ijre  with  a  aan- 
plete  octave  jbr  its  scale.  And  an  insbmnuit  call- 
ed magadi*,  whidk  most  have  had  a  still  gnater 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  ai^  is  said  to  bare 
bad  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  k^reet  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  {owmifiii-e) 
Bat  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  Ht' 
jwut  {6te^vy/tiva),  thus : 

BCDEFGA  conjunct. 

fFoji  BCDE  diquocL 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B] 
which  separates  them  was  called  tovo;  6taZittcn. 

A  hendecachordal  system,  roMastmg  of  Oree 
tetrachords,  of  vrtitch  the  middle  one  was  cc^naa 
Witt  the  lower,  but  diqanct  ftom  Ute  vgfer,  thos, 

BCD  EFQA  BCDE, 

is  anmoaed  to  have  been  used  about  tte  Ihne  of 
Peiides.*  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetnc^rd 

WHS  called  (rerpaxt^iSop)  inaTVP,  the  middle  fUaiM; 
and  the  highest  Aut^tvmivuv.  Afterward  a  sin^ 
sound  (called  itpooXa^iajfofitvof)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  Uie  lowest  of  ineanm,  vti 
a  coi^unct  tetrachord  (called  vnifAtAmur)  was 
added  above.  And  thns  anise  b  ^yatem  of  two 
complete  octaves, 


JJ  J  f  n 

—  . 

^  J-J-  • 

1  ^  *  r  L 

which  was  caDed  the  grtaUr  ferftet  tytteBL  Anoth- 
er system,  called  the  tm^erpeifeet  ayftom,  was  com* 


pfaavt  and  avm^iftiiMJV,  with  KpoaXoftBavofKvoc,  tiios : 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  mmutahU 
t^*Um  {ewmaia  S/ut«6oXov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  tiian  Aristtoenos,  and  {oobably  known 

to  him.* 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
.only  being  added,  and  fUan  and  icapafiimi  being 
sutotituted  for  vfyr^  iiiotM  and  intani  Aufynvftiihjv 
reqpectivefy.  Thua,  taking  the  sonnida  in  toe  as- 
cending ordnr, 

A  upoaXofdmipofOf 

B  in  liny  intajQnf . 

C   iraptnrdnr  iiirorAv  (  rtrp&jfifi^ 

D   Xtxavbq  vwarHv     (  imrdv. 

E    inr&m  fii<roy 

G    Xtx<^/uZ,y  Yr./OiWP. 
A  ftimi 


r^(m  SmitIA  HamoaiM,  nc*.  tr.,  axt,  10.)— S.  (BwL, 
6tS 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.   Then  follow,  in  the  gnatet, 
B  ira^OfUmf 

E    vjfn/  di^evyfiivuv 

The  interval  between  fUo^  and  mp^tia^  is  a  tooe. 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  uiaii  serves  also  for  th^ 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetiaduKd  mwig^yi&w,  wtue. 
tenninates  the  scale,  thus : 
A 


(BhL,  f.  17.>-6.  (BttakL) 
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h  adqittBS  the  modem  notatioii  to  Aese  aoales, 

we  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genua  ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  tbe  tetrachords  was 
idopted  ia  tbe  others-  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
tnuUble  Bjatem  wbiA  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  wpooXafiSttiMfievof,  wtarn  virarwv, 
vTtirf  pivu¥,  ftia^  wapiutia^t  *^  amnnifUiHM,  vvni 
tttitvyiiiviM,  and  v^rn  vrepAohuuv,  were  called  fix- 
ed (ianiTts),  being,  in  fact,  except  tbe  first,  tbe  ex- 
treme BoaB^  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  tbe  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  tbe  genua  depended,  were  called  morable 
(iinnjMVM). 

KioT  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  wlKto  system,*  and  npooXofiiavofievo^  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  |l^o^^  This 
idditioD  is  supposed  to  hare  been  made  later 
than  tbe  Ume  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
emis.' 

Ibe  greater  of  the  two  systrais  thus  described 
■Ifean  to  have  snperaeded  tiie  other  in  practioe ; 
in  laet.  it  ia  eridently  the  most  nataral  of  tbe  two. 
But  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  tbe  scale  of  any  in- 
ftnuDent;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
ihsteilea  really  onployed  were  constmcted.  With 


legard  to  its.^fiiM»  for  Qse,  it  may  be  obacrred,  thit 

in  the  diatonic  genus  tbe  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  meloif 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  correspondinf 
notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  modem  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  uiything  now  employed ; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (Tcj^vuc^rarov  6i 
rb  xp^^').  The  modem  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  "D, 
E,  pF,  ^G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep< 
tion  to  tne  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anytliing  now  employed,  for  its  esaen- 
tial  obamcter,  as  now  used,  depmds  so  little  upon 
tbe  dirom^ic  interval  between  F  andj^G,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  jtG,  according  to  cir^ 
cumstances.  Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  tbe  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
jndgment  of  tbe  merits  of  the  ehromatie  scale-witb- 
out  a  nrach  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainaUe.  Tbe  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  been  nearly  tbe  same  as 
that  of  the  diatoni£,  supposing  Xixavoc  to  be  left  oat 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


m 


Mtti,  Philarch  relates,  on  the  aothority  of  Aris- 
louuB,  that  O^mpos  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
ihi*  paoB  by  obeerriBg  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful ebaracter  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  tbe  scale,  and  particularly  Xcxavo^,  were 
left  OQt.'  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 

the  orignial  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
Afomatie.  In  this  form  it  wonid  be  both  natural 
ndeuy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
*ae  mterpoeed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  P,  it 
vooM  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  bow- 
erer,  ceasing  to  be  natural ;  for  these  additional 
mnis  coqU  certainly  be  neiiljer  used  by  a  com- 
poser Dor  executed  by  a  stnger  as  atential  to  tbe 
Bdodjr,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
pning  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fect (A  the  genus  would  remain  much  tbe  same  as 
Isefore.  tSo  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  38, 
^,  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  tbaa  two 
<?anet  tones  in  succession,  evidently  mipporu  this 
Tkw.  (Compaie  what  is  said  by  Ariatides*  of  the 

me  of  intervals  of  tkrw  and  fin  qnarter  tones.) 
I^OB  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  tbe  largeness  of  tbe  highest 
tDterral  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  tbe  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus*  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
inervd  between  ^xo**^  and  v^n^  had  npon  the 
ihiiacter  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
^his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
inierral  for  the  sake  of  stceetneat  (rovrov  olnov 
"  3wi«rfi«  yJiVKoivtiv  &el).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
aner  reallj  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
^  a  laner  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
tOBQiltof  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
ii  many  naUonal  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  tbe  pop- 
■ilir  ^leriment  ot  paying  on  the  blade  keys  only 
a  piano  forte.  (See  Barney''  on  tbe  Old  Enhar- 

Tbe  gems  of  a  system  was  detennined,  as  has 


t.  irj.  Aiut..  PwUt  MX.,  ».)—*.  (AiirtidaB,  p.  fO.)— ». 
(Skik.)— 1.  {Yid.  Flntcjcti'i  Diidoffiw  oa  Miuic,  Htm.  da 
Jtai  dM  bworiptiiMu,  «L  X.,  118.>-5.  (p. ».)-«.  <p.  M.)— 


been  agilained,  by  the  magnitade  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  tpeaet  (ddot)  depended  upon  tbe 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  aitmifM  ifitTa6oXov,  every  system  would 
have  aa  many  species  as  it  bad  intervals,  and  'Oo 
more.' 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  qiecies  in 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st  h  1,  1.   Sd.  1,     1.   8d.  1, 1,  i. 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  avar^fta  ifirrdio^ov 
between  which  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  qieciea  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
ezeratdified  by  the  octave  oomprf^ended  between 
virdnr  imriiv  and  irapofiimi;  tbe  second  by  that 
between  irafnmarri  iiraruv  and  rpirv  dieCtvyfiivav  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  tbe  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  tbe  diatonio 
genus  (ascending) : 

Ist.  i,   1,   1.   *,   1,   1.  1. 

Sd.   1,    1.   1.   1,    1,   1,  i. 

8d.   1,   J,   1,   1,   1,  I. 

4th.  i,    1,   1,   1,        I,  1. 

6tb.  I,    1,    1,   i,   1.    I,  i- 

6th.  1,    1,   i,    1,   1,   i,  1. 

?th.  1,  i,  1,  1,  t,  1,  1. 
This  distinction  of  ^lecies  is  impmtant,  because 
it  formed  originaUy  the  chief  diflference  between  the 
modea  (rivoi).  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difl^renee  be- 
tween melodiet  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probaUe  hypf)thesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  fdon  ia 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  tbe  Aristoteln  Prob- 
lem ata.    Uavra  y&p      XCI'"^  woX^MHf 

ol  iyaSol  mn^td  irwn«4  spdf 
fJa^  inavrOat,  K&v  ini^uat,  ra^  hravipxov- 
rai,  irpic  di  o6nK  oidtfUav.   For,  since  the 

posi^n  of  /Uan  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  begimuig  or  end- 
ing viih  (iiffn  would  give  a  system  always  of  tbe 


l.  .(Ari«id«^».l».)-*  (TOvIW".  Thj«rt«*-Ftakltaa» 
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■uneipeclM.  PosaibtytbcaotboroftiiePruUemata 
does  not  use  the  tenn  fUon  in  ttie  same  tense  u 

EucHd. 

However,  it  is  certain  thst  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  {i«d 
Tuv  ipxaiuv^)  denoted  bj  the  name*  Mtxolydian, 
Lydian,  Phiygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydiaa,  Hypopbrygi- 
an,  and  Hypodfirian ;  and  it  seenia  Ukelj  that  they 
always  dlffned  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Miz> 
olydian  being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodtnian  the 
lowest.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  theae  were 
the  Dorian,  Phiygian,  and  Lydian ;  because  the 
octachord  in  eat^  of  these  three  modes  is  made  np 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachorda,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enkarmonie  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  [alg  ol  imw  iroAoiorariM  irpJf 
Ttif  apftovioQ  KtxpivTai*),  consisting  of  difl^nt  spfr- 
cies  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  weQ-known 
passage  in  Plato*  aa  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  foQpwa  (see  the  notes 
of  Meibomiua  upon  the  passage) : 


Lydian 
Dorian 
Phrygian 
laatian 
Mixolydian 


Syotonolydian  i, 


a.  1, 

2,  1, 

U,  1. 

1,  i. 

U,  ». 


1.  8. 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  ail 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  owmjfia  ifteTd6oXov.  That  systems  were  not 
a/toay<  restricted  to  the  immuuMe  iona,  is  proved 
Iqr  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  sya terns,  with 
more  than  me  fUmf.  None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impoasible  to  recognise  tbeir  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Tbeir 
priitcipal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
wbidi  they  afford  of  the  anUqaitvof  enhamumic  sys- 
tems, i.  e.,  of  systems  foiraed  by  omitting  certain 
MHinds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  nnderstand  how  they  could  be  used  at  alL 

'Die  diffinence  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
aeteriatic  distinction  of  modes,  ia  evidently  ^>oken 
(rf*  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
bat  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  ^- 
huion  to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  nandier  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.'  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  noUiing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  tyt- 
(em,'  their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypopluygian,  Hypocolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
lastian,  Phrygian,  JEk>lian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
periaatian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperasotian,  Hyperiyd- 
lao.  The  Hypodmian  was  the  bweat  in  pitch,  and' 
the  irjEMwAt^t&iv^uevoi  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly lugher  by  a  semitone ;  and  only  that  part  of  eadi 
scale  was  used  wliich  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Eaolid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octaclunda  taken,  as  rmrds  their  specie*, 
from  diffbrent  parts  of  the  ^enifia  it^eT^6oJ^ov, 
would,  aa  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  aa  to  lie 

1.  (End.,  p.  I5.)-S.  (p.  «.)-».  <Ilep.,  iii.;  I0.)~i.  (TiA  p. 
nU-S.  (Eud.,  p.  It^lrinid.,  p.  B,  H.) 
Att 


between  ^iritr^  iU<nn  and  v^r^  Su^mmbntt  of  the 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  tb^  cer- 
tainly did  always  diflhr  in  pitch,  as  the  name  roMc 
showa ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  iheir 
relative  position  was  ever  cRanged :  ttie  syjrtem  of 
notation,  moreover,  confiima  ttiu  siqipositioa.  But 
for  details  en  this  aubjeot  we  must  refcv  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Boekh,^  where  ft  is  treated  at  length. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  fiist,  thai 
the  modes  did  andently  differ  in  $pecie»;  secqndly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  d^ 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  tbeir  distiDgaislt- 
ing  mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  tbeir  general  pitck  was 
anrayadi^rent.  The  Ideaa  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral aasertioaB  of  the  real  diaracter  and  effeu  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessivdy  vagne  and  nnaet»- 
factory,  but  an  examination  into  particolais  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  dear. 

"niere  can  be  little  doubt  that  difl^rent  rhythma 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  u 
difi^nt  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  U>eir 
original  musical  character ;  and  theae  diffimnccs 
would  in  tune  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinaioa 
of  species,  and  come  to  bis  looked  on  as  their  char- 
acteristic marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  epeeies 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  aake  of 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  particular  measores  wcie 
considered  appropriate  to  diff^nt  modeSt*  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pmdar^  Odes 
into  Dorian,  ^Eolian,  and  Lydian.*  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  not^ion  for  it  as  distinct  from  tiw 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nolhteg  like 
the  modera  system  afnuneal  rhythm  existed  -,  and, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essentUl 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  ituimmaUtU  mo- 
stc  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted,  does 
not  ai^iear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  mnato  without  words  was  foehsei  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  Uiose  who  used 
fdJMf  Koi  fn^piv  avev  fr^ray,  KiBopioet  n  «ci 
miX^set  vpoaxpi^uvoi,*  and  others  mention  il.* 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  diri- 
ding  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  infotmaiinn 
can.be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  conid  not  be  inteiU- 
gibly  discussed  without  ezos^rfet,  a  method  of  illas. 
tration  which,  unfortunately,  is  never  em[4oyed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  MeraSoX?  was  the  traositiua 
from  One  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  w^taX 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,'  and  the  change  was  made  in  iha 
same  way  as  in  modem  modidatioK  (to  whidk  fura 
60?.^  partly  corresponds],  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  tiansitiun 
was  to  take  place.' 

UtXoxoita,  or  composition,  was  the  af^Iication  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece- 
ding heads.  This  subject,  which  ou^t  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treitted  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatialactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
03.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no- 
thing but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  ae- 
qucnee  of  notes,  viz. :  I.  iyuyn,  in  which  the  sounds 


1.  (iii.,8.)-^  (Flu. 
4.  (LBfc,  ii..  p.  m.i-^ 
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ftDowed  oM  uodur  ia  a  regnhur  uceitditu  or  de- 
Keoding  order ;  3.  wXok^,  in  which  mterralB  were 
tiken  ^lenutel;  ascendiog  and  descending;  8. 
xmuo,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
lines  sooeessiTel; ;  4.  rovy,  in  which  the  same 
lODnd  was  soatained  cmitinuously  for  a  oonsidera- 
hle  tine.*  Besides  this  diTision,  them  are  several 
<bi8ilieatioo>  of  melodies,  made  on  difibrent  prin- 
dples.  TliQB  they  are  divided  according  to  genua, 
VAo  diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
u,  I%r7giao,  &c. ;  according  to  gyttem,  into  pave, 
tcate,  and  intermediate  (vn-aroei^f,  v^roeiAic,  /le- 
•M(%).  lliis  last  diTision  aeema  merely  to  refer 
totteieaeta]  latch  of  the  melody  ;  yet  each  of  the 
dace  duses  ia  safd  to  have  a  distinct  turn  {rpSirot), 
the  grare  being  tragic,  the  acate  notnU  (yofUKOf), 
and  the  inlem^tate  dUhyratabic.  Again,  melody 
ia  distiDguished  by  its  character  (^oc),  of  which 
tbree  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  etaoTa\nii6v, 
rmaXriKn,  and  itovxtwrtKiv,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  meui  apUtnde  fbr  ex- 

Sing  a  magnaBimoua  and  beroio,  or  low  and  ef- 
late,  or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mhid. 
Oiberndnidinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
CfKlfaabniait,  comic,  and  encomiastic*  No  account 
a  given  of  .the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
diningoished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
vhat  is  said  of  tbem  merely  excites  our  coriosi^, 
vttbnii  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

Tbe  DKiet  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
kive  consisted  merely  in  tbe  appropriation  of  tbe 
lettenofthe  alphabet  to  denote  the  difierent  sounds 
gf  the  scale;  and  the  only  iteration  made  io  it 
TO  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
Mtiag  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
tiBg  Item  in  vartoua  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
irale  wu  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
Kssar?,  complexity  was  caused  by  tbe  use  of  two 
iiflerent  signs  for  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
the  other  for  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
weie  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
«er  the  pliable  to  which  they  belon^d.  They 
■re  given  by  several  of  tbe  Gre^  writers,  bat  most 
ity  Ampins.  The  instramental  signs  aniear 
10  have  been  dMven  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
xw  discoverable  in  them :  but  the  Vocal  (which 
vere  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
ve  denoted  by  the  letters  of  tbe  Ionian  alphabet 
(lUribated  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
dn  ;  ud  U  is  remaritable  that  these  signs  would 
jmt  sufficient  fitr  the  eonads  comprisied  in  tbe 
Kt  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
(^■piss  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
f-  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
Io  tbe  hitler  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
^em  pofeetly  must  have  required  considerable 
aXNT,  thoogh  its  difflcolty  has  been  moeh  exag- 
fSfated  by  some  modem  writers.*  A  few  epeci- 
■iQu  of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
taiioD  have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
<t>*7  be  found  in  Bumey,*  where  tbey  are  given  in 
i>odem  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
^  of  them  Diay  also  be  seen  in  BSckh*  with  a 
nknax  rhythm.  It  ia  comiMued  to  tbe  words  of 
me  bit  Pythian,  and  is  soNMsed  by  B6ckh  to  be 
ffitnaij  gennine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
^  the  fifiem  modea.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
^wxnij  estimated ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
Hid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ot^ 
•>>Ded  of  its  real  eAct  as  anciently  performed. 

It  baa  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  fte 
■aeients  practised  htamony,  or  music  in  i»rt8.  We 
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believe  there  are  no  sofficient  gronnds  for  soppoung 
tbat  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facta  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
sic make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice  ; 
this  omissiop  constitutes  snch  a  veiy  strong  primi 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  fbr  supposed  pmitive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true  that  ueTMiroita,  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  hold  a  pr<Kninent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  sanunarily;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  wtiich  ougkl  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted, luTMitotta  is  mentioned  with  as  mnch  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it;  for  dpfiovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  ntecenim 
of  sounds,^  and  mi/ifuvta  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  masicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  m/i^vta  is  proved  by  many  paasa-. 
ges,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  th^  ever  idni-' 
tion  the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music. 
There  is,  however,  a  passa^,*  where  succession  of 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Ata  H  ^  dta  naauv  av/i^o- 
vta  ^denu  uiy^ ;  /layadi^ovoi  yap  TaUrm',  HXXtiv  ii 
<MtfUa».  Ma/ad(^etv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  paits  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  fiayaiii,  tbe  name  of  a 
stringed  inatmment  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadixing  could  nc^  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  aa  soon  as  men  and  women  at< 
tempted  to  aing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  tbe  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  coanterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  plaoe,  tbe  cmistitution  of  the  scal^ 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  tMrds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discoveried  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant' 
author  wIk)  speaks  of  tbe  minor  tone  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipate,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  i  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
dude  all  bi}t  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  tbe  existence  of 
counterpoint  coousta  chiefly  in  certain  indication* 
of  two  modes  having  been  Bometimea  oaed  at  onoa. 
Thus  the  expression  io  Horace,* 

"  Soiumie  nutum  tthm  ecrmcn  lyrA 
Hoe  Dorium,  HSm  barbantmt" 
is  interpreted  to  mean  tiiat  the  lyre  waa  played  in. 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  in  the  I^/dian;  ae> 
that,  if  the  anaent  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  wer* 
employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  tite  latter  was  iiC  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  hiflM't  tbe  aeriea  of  intervals  heard  would 
consiat  of  fomttis  and  nuyw  thirda,  or*  rathaiv 
doable  tMiea. 

Again,  there  an  paaiagaa  audi  aa, 

AbAxlicMaaia  Aapfav  K€Liw$m  ifnO*,* 
which  are  saniosed  to  faidioate  that  poetry  written 
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ii  one  mode,  snd  nng  woordinAr*  wts  •ooompa- 

nied  by  inatnimentt  in  snother.  For  a  rieir  of  the 
moat  that  can  be  made  of  each  argomenta, 
Bockb,  tii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  o(  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  -werj  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
anee  can  be  jriaced  on  them ;  ioA,  at  anj  rate.  tbc7 
would  oa^  prore  the  exiateDce  of  a  kind  of  nuy <- 
Aniw,  modified  bj  taking  eealee  oC  diArent  (in- 
fteadof  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts,  so  as 
to  aToid  the  succeuiOD  of  interrals  aboolutelT'  the 
same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  u  anjrtliiog  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolute^  imposuUe  to 
aoGonat  Ibr  the  atter  lileiioe  of  die  tbeoteCical  wii- 
t«s,  itUtA  is  an  hot  fttal,  eren  to  aoeb  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  add  that  the 
iofloence  of  itutrumenu  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  thia 
question.  The  Greelw  had  only  two  kinds  of  in* 
stnunental  mostc^  ofAqvtc  and  KiSipuitt.  The  at- 
Xo{  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  bdes,  so  as  to 
baTO  an  artiOeial  acue.  The  sinvle  tube  or  trmn- 
pet  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  used  as  a  musical 
tnstnunent,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probaUy  nnknown  ;  and  this  may  partiy  accoant 
for  the  major  third  escainng  obserration.  And 
anything  like  the  modern  aystem  <tf  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  whboot  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Qements 
Euclid  could  bare  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  Fbr  a  fiiDer  ao- 
eount  of  ancient  muucal  iostrumenta,  see  BSckh, 
iii..  U. 

The  chief  aathoritie»on  the  sabject  of  this  artide 
an  the  "  Antunue  Musics  Aoctores  Septem,"  viz., 
Ariatoxenus,  Eudid,  NicMDacbns,  Alypiaa,  Gauden- 
tiuB,  Bacchius,  Aristides  QaintiliaDas,  and  Marti- 
anos  Capella,  edited  by  Mdbomins,  in  one  volame 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer;  uie  Harmonica  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  tnr  WalUs,  Op.  MaAemat., 
torn,  ill) ;  the  DnlMme  td  Plotarch,  and  a  sectioa 
of  the  Aristotdie  ]*roblemata ;  Bnmey,  Hittory 
^Mutici  BocUi,  De  Metnt  Pindari;  Diieberg, 
Ibuiialiseke  WiateriMckafttn  dtr  Grieeken,  and  At^- 
scAiutw  aber  di*  Mutik  der  Gritcken ;  Bode,  Gueh. 
ier  LvTueh.  DuJUhtiut  der  Hdleiun  (Lips.,1838.} 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  beUered.  that 
Jn  muuc  as  in  the  other  aitSt  the  genins  of  Greece 
had  Idl  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im- 
itate. Tet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  de- 
ment had  been  introdoced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  laogoaBe  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Orientd  character.  Erwy  species  of  musical  ia- 
stnmient  found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  foand  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  eaify  Roman  moslc 
was  mde  and  ooaree ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  Antes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Serrius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centnries  of  conudntt  and  idti- 
tmu ;  and  the  Twdve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  pUyers  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that "  the  prais* 
•a  of  great  men  ^ould  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(Mims)  aoeompanied  by  the  flute.** 

Theyear  B.C.  sefimarksan  etain  Rmnan  music 
by  its  adi^tation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
ht  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  Itttittermim,  at 
which  actors  were  first  broo^t  from  Etraria,  who, 
without  Terses,  danced  in  domb  show  to  the  sousd 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Liry*  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flote- 
fbyera,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing atralageiiL  We  Inm  flnm  Taleiina  Maxtmos* 
that  the  Rnaan  flute-pUyen  were  incorporated  into 


a  eidles^  and  Ovid,'  ^eakiar  of  Ibdr  isipaitaBei^ 
says, 
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"  Teamoribitu  vetentm  tiUdnU  wm  

Magiau,  tt  in  mag^o  wemfer  komertfiatr 
CtntabtU  foMU,  etnlBhat  tik*  fMfit, 
Caniahal  meatii  tiH*  fumerHtu." 
Hero,  as  Sueioiuns*  tells  as,  played  on  the  flote, 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  fNiioesnon  throa^ 
Itafy,  bearing  the  ipoOa  he  had  won  in  1800  mou- 
oal  contests.  The  aune.writer  informs  os,that  the 
emperor,  to  preserre  his  voice,  nsed  to  lie  oo  his 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomadi ;  tbtf 
be  took  frequent  emetica  and  cathartics,  and  at  last 
transacted  all  bunness  in  writing. 

There  does  not  awear  to  be  any  tnoe  of  a  RoDaa 
musical  system  entirely  diatinot  from  tba  GiceL 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  as  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  eontnst,  of  light  and  diade,  or  load  and 
strft,  of  swelling  and  HiminuAtng,  were  undasiood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apala- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  uuuu- 
mental  nuuic  distinct  fiwn  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  pnnta  there  is  no  dear  evidence  to  deride 
the  qaestioii  With  rel^enee  to  tbe  Giedm.  Sol 
the  Roman  mosical  wiiteis,  as  ^  AugDstin,  Ha- 
crobius,  MaitianuB  Capdla,  Caraiodonis,  and  Boe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  Soorished  between  the  fbanh 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  no- 
thing to  improve  the  acieooe  of  mosie,  and  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyvHa  of  ttdr  Greek  predeoeasacs. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Banana  inti»- 
ducea  (rather  a  prw^tical  than  a  thecnrecica]  one) 
was  a  sim^^Icatioo  of  the  musical  nomoidatan; 
.effected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use 
among  the  Greeka,  and  substitotinK  for  them  the 
first  fiftera  letters  of  the 'Roman  alphabeL*  Tha 
simplifieation  th^  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  n>- 
duction  of  the  modes:  Indeed*  it  seems  very  [stiba- 
ble  that  this  oom(dicated  system  bad  in  practice  en- 
tirdy  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  dia- 
tonic gemu  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  other 
genera.   {Vii.  Moaio,  Gbbee.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boittbius  gives  the  most 
pnMbund  aoooont  of  the  subject.  His  woik  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  asd  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  mane, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  owi^tstiMi,  or  four 
mathematical  scieocep,  has  its  UHindation  in  nam. 
bar  and  proportion.  A  foil  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.*  It  contatoa,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  conaonaoees;  Sd, 
a  treatise  on  several  fciods  at  moportioB ;  31  a 
declaration  of  the  ojuniona  of  difla«it  sects  wiih 
respect  to  the  divisiui  of  the  moDoehord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introdnced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  cbnrcb  at  .Mi- 
lan. Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambroaian  chant 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions 
corresponding  with  diflRarent  specisB  of  the  diapasoo. 
It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  sionng. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  ocuve 
was  substituted  ibr  the  tetrachord  as  the  fiinda- 
mental  division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  be 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  second 
by  smaU  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third  Iqr 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &C.  There  is  no 
pro<rf'  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  GrfekA, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  ns  doubt  whether 
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niy  bat  8  Teiy  simple  style  of  merely  instmrnental 
H«c  jfferailed  atnong  them.' 

For  I  general  account  of  ancient  music,  tbe  read- 
vis  refened  to  the  pterious  artide. 

tfUSITUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  Hoosc,  Roxiir,  p. 
UO.) 

*HUSMON  (poofffiov),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Stnbo,  aod  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  ahe- 
pat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Me^ffle  of  Sardinia  and  of  Coniea,  tbe  ori- 
pd  oT  our  ahec^  or,  Mcording  to  Aldrorandi,  the 
Spmisb  Sbeep.* 

MLSTAX  OcwTof),  Mnataehes.  Tbe  diflbient 
ftits  oT the  beard  {vid.  Babba)  had  diOfcrent  names, 
vtiieii  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
Tbe  jrnig  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  wr^wy,  or  iv^^  t/kSt^,'  and  the  youth 
JM  armed  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
WIS  spurof  iit^nK*  By  its  growth  and  der- 
(kpnoit  it  prodneed  the  mnstadies,  yrbiek  tbe 
Greeks  genendly  cheririied  as  a  manty  ornament.* 
To  tU»  practice,  howerer,  there  seems  to  have 
bea  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephobi,  When 
they  were  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  "  to  shave  their  mastacbea  and  obey 
the  lawK."  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
WMinddoea  not  appear.* 

•MUSTET^  iyaX^),  the  Weasel  Pliny  speaks 
of  two  kinds,  tbe  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
tbe  yv^,  lad  the  wild,  or  Iicnf .  "  There  is  consid- 
oable  difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in 
mmmg  exactly  what  the  letU  of  the  Greeks 
aod  Romms  was.  Schndder,  in  his  commentary 
atlTiciader.pmionnceaittobetheFerret;  bat  in 
w  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
Ma,  apim  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
'bektitn  i  ftadiar  tpecies  of  the  Ferret,  which 
ue  Sardinians  call  Boceamele,  namely,  the  MutteU 
Am.'" 

HCTATIOTIES.   (Fii  Mamio.) 

Hl'TUDM.  Hie  matui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
vm  aa  an  instance  of  an  obltgatio  "  qua  re  con- 
ifiwitr."  It  exists  when  things  "  qw  pondere  im- 
wTd  mmuraw  coiutarU,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
w,  com,  es,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
u«ber  80  as  to  ttecome  his,  but  on  the  condition 
{Ml  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shaU  be  returned, 
u  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
Joraed,  it  is  not  mutaura.  {Vid.  Commodatdm.) 
Inasnmeh  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  ^ren  as 
tolwcome  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
pnsts  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
was  80  called  for  this  reason  {yiioJ  «  nwo  ftmm 
aO-  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
'HuictiD  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  Uie  owner 
«  die  ihia^,  and  had  tbe  power  of  alienation : 
otHrwise  be  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
""Wd.  If  the  borrower  lost  Uie  things  by  any  acci- 
«nt,  as  fire,  shipwreck,  ic,  he  was  still  bound : 
tbe  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  tbe  mutui 
^  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
«je  BO  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
Deen  agreed  oo,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
r^ing  the  thing.  Tbe  borrowingby  wayofma- 
'™>  and  at  interest  are  oniosed  by  nantos.*  Tbe 
coBsmtam  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
'W  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  fiUosAmilias 
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to  whom  he  had  given  money  "  mntua,"  even  after, 
the  death  of  the  fether.' 

"MYAGRUM  (ftvayffov),  a  plant,  which  Hardouin 
and  Stephens  refer  to'  a  species  of  Camelina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cum- 
eUna  tairoa,  Crantz.  The  EngKsb  name  for  the  Jfy- 
agrum  of  Linneens  is,  accordmg  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  Camelina  taiiva.' 

*MYAX  (jtvdf),  a  term  apjdied  more  especially  to 
the  MylUut  ed»Uia,  or  common  Mussel,  but  whicli 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  api^ication.* 

•VSYIAM  (ftOJiuu).  *•  Tbe  Pyrka  and  Mdartt," 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  minnal,  saline, 
and  aulphureons  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins." 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  often  contain  gold, 
stiver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.* 

•MTOPS  (uvuf).   (Vid  (EsTiDfl.) 

^^MYOSOTIS  (^idr^),  a  i^t,  of  which  I)iot> 
eorides  describes  two  species.  Tbe  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  ParUtaria  Cn- 
tica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
pliant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  MyoaotU  paluttrtM* 

•MYRICA  (/tvpiK^),  the  Tamarisk.  Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams, "  seta  down  the  /atpiK^ 
Thet^rnstna  as  bein^  the  JIfyrtM  eorHfiiia.  Sprea- 
gel,  Schneider,  and  Dieibaeb  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
tbe  Tamarix  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
naeoB  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myriea  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonsrmous.  Diunm  contends  that  the  notices  of 
the  fivfUKti  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
'  arhoria  tpecient  now  m'nu*  kumilem.''  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  ita  appUoabOity  to 
the  French  tamarisk,  a  sbmb  wbieh  grows  to  shout 
20  feet  in  height."* 

*MYRMEX  (iivpiirj^,  8  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formiea  futea,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For- 
mica  nt/a,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  IntereeUng 
aocoont  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  goN 
dens  at  Athene  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest tbe  orange  and  lemon  trees.^ 

•MYRUS  (/ritpof),  the  Myrana  Myrua,  or  M. 
apKia,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eef.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spota  and  scales  of  the  Monena : 
tfats  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.* 

MYStA  (MiwK),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Argos.*  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  tho 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  dajn 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  tbe  men  left  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterions  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  aUowed  to  rranaio  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  tbe  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shoots  of  laoghter,  and  as- 
sailed  each  other  with  varioua  railferies.**  Other 
particnlaiB  are  not  known. 
MYSTAE  (/woTtti).  (Firf.  ELBDsimA.) 


1.  (Gun*,  iii.,  W.— Dig.  IS,  tit.,  I,  "  De  R«bai  CMditii.")— 
S.  (DioteoT.,  jr.,  119.— Flora  Scotica,  p.  IM.—Adama,  Appanl., 
•.  T.)— S.  (AiiMot.,  H.  A.,  i*.,4.)— 4.  (HUl  ad  Theophnit.,  D* 
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MTSmnUA.  Am  eadi  mytUrf  or  myrtie  ftsti- 
Tul  i«  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener* 
■1  obBerralions  will  only  be  required  ander  this 
bead.  The  names  by  which  thej  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  iivar^pia,  rcAerot,  and  ipyia.  The 
same  ^ta  (fnHD  fopva)  originally  aignified  only 
•aoriices  accompaniea  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  apiriied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies obserred  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.* 
TtXrr^  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,*  bat 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  oeremooy  per- 
■bnned  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.*  Uvarifuov  signifies,  properly  speak- 
iaf,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
ued  in  the  laiM  sense  as  rtXtr^,  and  for  mystic 
wmriilp  In  gnwral. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
•nd  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  intenveution,  whieb  wen 
witl^eld  from  all  peraoDs  not  initiated.  We  most, 
however,  distingni^  between  mysteries  properly  so 
ealled,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  bad  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
•Bd  the  mystto  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
perfbrmaBce  of  which,  Uioogh  confined  to  particular 
ctesaea  of  penona  or  to  a  particular  aex,  yet  did  not 
reqnin  a  ngular  iaitiaUon.  Our  attention  in  this 
artide  will  b«  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
eiUed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
«f  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gfaMS  worship  frmn  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  ur- 
ler  to  render  them  the  mure  veoerabte.*  But  that 
the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  |dayed  upon  the  superatitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
tained by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
•ttbject,*  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
eoMomed  to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
■a  rduioaa  inatitutiaiDa  that  have  over  had  any  last- 
ing infiiienoe  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
aM  initialed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  Uiey  belong  to  the 
%norant  and  superatitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tuignished  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  hss  been 
remarked  ander  Eliusihu  (p.  896),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  tiiat  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parta  of  Qreeee  were  remaina  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
laician  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
■pper  band  fn  Greeee,  and  when  persons  who  still 
eiAMtaloed  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefaUiers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  lj>  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome!*  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  agaiast  the  pn^nation  itf  the  mvltitudS 
tiiat  which  was  most  oear  to  them.  Hei^ee  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
Dected  with  the  worehip  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
tties.  The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
aa  sodi  most  tiavebeea  after  the  great  changes  and 
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dlatorimeea  produced  by  the  Dorian  iai|niioi,i(. 

though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orfk- 
eus,  the  Cnretes,  the  Idnan  Dactyles,  Dioii7m,&e., 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  TheM  tnAk- 
tions,  however,  may  in  so  Aur  be  r^irded  at  tne. 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  contiaoatiM  ud  pnt>- 
agation  of  tbe  ancient  i^(i<M>>  It  wm,  \mm% 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  eteaenli 
were  added  to  tbe  mysteries  whidi  were  srigioil^ 
foreign  to  them.  The  developroetrt  of  |itteiidif, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  wia  ttuQit 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exeieindacniid- 
erable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  vtn 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  {VH.  Cuiuu, 
Elkdsinia.)  But  several  oUter  [daces  ud  dirai. 
ties  had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  c  g.,  Uk  idindil 
Crete  those  of  Zeus;'  Argolis  Xbate  of  H«n;' 
Athens  those  of  Athena  ai^  Diooysaa*  (li^  \)»- 
nviia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  tloK 
of  Hecate.*  But  not  only  the  woi^p  <^  the  gnti 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  haoeswua» 
nected  with  mysteries.* 

The  benefits  which  die  initiated  hoped  ts  otnii 
were  security  agunst  the  viciasitodea  of  (brUBt, 
and  protection  from  dangera  both  in  this  life  and  ii 
tbe  life  to'cMne.  The  principal  part  of  tbemitii- 
tioQ,  and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  eSo- 
cioos  in  inmlucing  tbe  desired  effects,  were  tbe  li» 
tratioos  and  ponfieatioos,  whence  tbe  njMeni 
thraisdvea  an  aometimes  ealled  uUpnc  or  » 


fences  against  and  viidations  of  the  mjitrna 
were  at  Athens  under  the  juriadiction  of  theucbn 
king,  and  the  coart,  in  such  cases,  only  coosisieil  oT 
peraona  who  were  themselves  initiated  ^(q«v>n«<)> 
and  were  selected  from  the  hdiastc  vs  ibe  inr- 
pose.'  Even  in  caaea  which  were  broogtat  before 
an  ordinary  coort,  the  judges  were  onir 
persons,  if  the  case  bad  any  connexion  with  tlie 
mysteries.*  That  no  one  but  tbe  initialed  lai^tit 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  Ibeeooitvai 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  aD  piolaDe|itr- 
B0D8  at  a  distance.* 

Hie  Roman  religicin  had  no  sndi  mjnterin  s 
that  of  the  Greeks,  hot  only  mystic  rites  and  ix» 
monies  connected  with  the  celebration  ofceruii 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  on^n. 
and  of  short  duration.  (KVrf.  DioTtrm.) 
A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mjsterie  ii 

Sven  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hitl.  it  k  Ctnluf- 
or.  et  Rilig.  du  Grcca,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1W-41S,  tsA 
chapter  xxri.  of  the  same  work  contains  ausKil 
survey  of  tbe  various  opinions  upoD  the  w^ip^ 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  sclwian 
and  phtlraophers. 

•MYSTICETUS  Owm'injrac).  "  This  lera  «• 
cnra  in  tbe  common  editiona  of  Atittotle'iiHiUtnl 
History,  and  hence  LtnnKOs  calls  the  MnBM 
whale  Balana  Myrtieetu:  Schneider,  howeter, 
^ds  fivt  t6  x^rof.    It  is  the  MtucuUt  of  Plinj ' 

'MYSTRUM  (ftvtrrpov),  a  Greek  liqnid  meiflire, 
of  which  there  were  two  sixes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  tbe  mow 
common  of  the  two,  was  Atfa  of  the  cotyU,and 
of  the  cyathus,  and  tiier^ire  contained  -OSW(^>^ 
English  pint"  Galen  adds  that  the  amaltei  «>j»- 
trum  contained  Si  drachms;  that  Uie  larger  wUt)'' 
of  the  cotyja,  and  contained  81d  draebnu ;  but  iW 
tbe  most  rinot  myatrum  (ri  dwotamnir  ^vrpc*} 


1.  (Slnbo.p.  ri6.—AAm„  ix.,  IS.>-1  (?mb.,  ii-, ».  t  V 
— S.  (nm.,jUoib.,M.>— 4.  (Pui*.,Tiii.,>l,»3.>-A'  (f*'^Jl 
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eid.,  De  Mrn-,  p.  W.)-«.  (PoUux,  Obob,  tiii.,  1* 
Mw.  knmi.,  a.v.-riiD.fH.  It-,  n,  r.)-U-  t0^f«l- 
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Ud8KnitileB,lbtti8,S|dib&elinu.  Aeoordingto 
Una.  U»e  small  mystrum  woold  be  of  the  larger. 
Bit  n  the  ISth  chapter  of  the  sBine  fragment  be 
inkeillielai|eB7iitram=id  oftheoo^la,anilthe 
wDRiTstrainithorthe  large.  In  e.  4  he  makes  the 
lirge  njatnim  =8  oxybapha,  aad  the  amall  —lid. 
Clmpatn  makes  the  large  =Ath  ofthecotyla,  the 
■miU=Ad.> 

*XYZON  or  MTXON  Qd^up,  ui^av%  a  TarietT 
, «( tbe  MolM.   Aitedi  ods  it  Ckvton  Jbw  «»- 

N 

!{£VIA.  {Yid.  Fxnmi,  p.  4M.) 

*NAPT  (yam),  a  tenn  applied  by  HieophraBtna, 
Gilen,  and  otben  to  the  Suwpis  mgra,  or  common 
Hostud.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
CetiBs,  sets  it  down  fiir  tbe  Sham*  aOtu  or  While 
Uulud.' 

*NARGI8Sns  (vdpumrar),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  npedaBy  refer^le  to  tbe  JVomuK*  wteHeiu,  or 
Diffodjl,  but  it  waa  most  fmMAj  appUeo  on  aome 
oceanoBs  to  other  species.* 

•NARDUS  {yipios).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "ms  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
D  the  lodiea,  and  called  Ifariottaekyt  by  inoaoon- 
ia  ud  Galen."  It  is  fiiBy  described  by  Moses 
Chanaa.  "That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans,  IB  DOW,"  remailu  Adams,  "  unirersally  admit- 
lei  S^ngd  ohowa  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ncieiits  was  tbe  species  of  Valerian  called  Patri- 
»■  JtOmann,  Don.  The  vtipdor  KeXnmJ  is  refer- 
iUetoiheF«ierwn«C«ftiesand8bfriiiiM,AII.  The 
*i(^<K  ipna  is  the  species  now  called  Vo^moM  hi- 
ieut.  Toamefoit  named  it  V.  raaXMU  Armto- 
ia.'* 

•SARCE  (vaMit).    {Vid  Toipedo.) 
•NARTHEX.  FsioLA.) 
NATALI-m  LUDI.   {Vid.  Lorn  Natalitu.) 
NATA'UBUS  RESTrnmO.   (Vii.  Iwaiiici.) 
^  NATATIO,  NATATOTUUM.   (ru.  Baths,  p. 

NATAUA  were  docka  at  Rome  where  ships 
«ne  built,  laid  Dp,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
uriied  to  the  emporiom  ontside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
geiDtBa,aDd  were  connected  with  tbe  Tiber.*  The 
enporim  and  naralia  were  first  inclnded  witb- 
B  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aordfan.'' 

The  docks  {ye6atKKoi  or  ve6pta)  in  the  Pirseos 
at  AUteps  coet  1009  talents ;  and  baring  been  de- 
Brofed  in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
^ts,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
Sj  Ljcnrgns.*  They  were  under  the  aoperintend- 
<ve  of  regular  officers  called  iirta^L^ua  tOv  veu- 
^    (Pii.  Emiu.BTAi,  6.) 

SAVA'LIS  CORCNA   (Vid.  Coiowa,  p  310.) 

M7ARCHUS  {vavapxoi)  is  the  name  by  which 
ue  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
nip  and  tbe  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
ws  eaBed  vavapxia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
■«  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (»TTpoTi;yoO 
*tte4  every  year,  and  he  had  eiUier  the  whole 
w  ihe  chief  cmnmand  of  the  fleet.*  The  chief  offi- 
who  serred  under  him  were  the  tricrarchs  and 
peotecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
wssel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
■v^Mfw,  or  bdmsmen,  the  xeXevirrat,  or  command- 
w»  of  tbe  rowers,  and  the  rpupanu^  who  moat  have 

"2".  D«  Pwd^  P.  IJ#.)-t.  (ArfMot,  H.  A., 9  ;  yi., 
ijjy-i-  CThMohnM.,  H.  P..  i.,  ».— Otlen,  Dc  Sinpl.,  riii.— 

iWtnd,  ■.  T.)-4.  (TlMKiplimt.,  H.  P.,  tI.,  rf^Id.  ib., 
;^H.--D«««.,i»,ISa—A4«a»,Aw»Biid.,  ..».>-«.  {Btnit, 


been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  veesels.'  (Coa^ 
pare  SnATcooa.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarehs.  A  Spartan  navarobus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,*  and  under  him  served  an  officer 
called  hnoToXeHf*  Tbe  navarchia  of  Spaita,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  limes,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  tbe  kinga,  and  Aristotle*  caDs  it  oxeddv  iripa 

The  navardiiis  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  militai^offieOT.  We  find  bim  anthoriced 
to  eonchide  treaties  with  Ibreign  natioaB,*'and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic* 

NAUCRAOIIA  ivaoKpof^a)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Hie  four  Attie 
phyln  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twdve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 

which  there  were  tbua  forbr-eigfat  Thia  lUvision 
ia  ascribed  to  Stdon;'  bot  Herodotas,*  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  ma^atrates  at 
Athens  called  nporavit  tQv  vavxpapav,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  long  before  Solon. 
Hiere  is,  however,  aome  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thacydi- 
des,^*  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
ardions  insteaa  of  the  piytanes  tii  tbe  nancraries. 
Wacfasmuth"  endeavours,  veiy  ingenloosly,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Tbnc^dides.  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucranes  were  tlw  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  arcbon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thncydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naneraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Sdon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthe- 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  tbe  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil- 
itary  affairs  in  general."  Tittmann,"  moreover, 
sni^MMes,  with  some  probability,  that  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vaixpapoc,  or  tlw 
chief  officer  of  every  nancrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  va6Kpapo{  cannot  be 
derived  from  va6c,  a  ship,  bat  from  vata,  and  vai- 
Kpopoc  otilj  another  form  fiir  vaCkK^pat  in  the 
sense  of  a  honadiotder,  as  vaffJiw  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house." 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
instttation  of  the  nancraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
My  was,  that  he  ehaixed  ea<di  of  them  with  the. 
eqnipment  ttf  one  trireme  and  with  tbe  naonnting  of 
two  horsemen."  All  mOitary  aflhirs,  as  fhr  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleistbenes,  in  his  change  of  the  Soionian  constitu- 
tion, retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  financial  purposes,**  but  he  increased  their 
nnmber  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now^  nnmber  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  fbrty-eight  to  tiiat  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,**  that  the  Athenians,  in  their 
war  against  .JIgina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 
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ItAinUCHZA. 


NAirroSKUA. 


fi  tkm  perfcotljin  aoootdaaee  with  am  fitly  Ban* 
mxinafCUuKaum.  ThefoDetfamiofdienirBMr 

riet,  were  now  toaosfemd  to  the  demardii.  (Yii. 
DiMABCRi.)'  *  The  oUigatioii  of  each  nsneraij  to 
equip  a  ^ip  of  war  for  the  Mrrioe  aC  the  Republic 
may  be  legaided  as  the  firat  fono  of  trierarcfay.* 
As  the  aystem  of  irifirarchy  becaaae  dereloped  uk! 
fWtaUialwd,  this  obUgation  of  the  naueraries  qppeara 
to  hare  gTBdaally  ceased  and  to  km  iUlen  nto  db- 
hm.   (Compare  Tiukaschu.) 

NAUORA'ROS.   (V»ii.  NAwauau.) 

NAVES.   (Vid.  8mm.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  oame  fiTen  to  the  rep- 
reaentatioD  of  a  seafigfat  among  um  Roouna,  and 
alao  to  the  plaoe  when  audi  enmaawiita  todi 
place.  Theae  fighta  ware  aoaietiiiea  nThWifaitd  in 
the  oireoa  or  an^dtitbeatre,  aufllcient  watar  bang 
introdnced  to  float  ahipe,  but  more  geiwraUy  in 
baiMings  e^>ecially  deroted  to  this  purpose.  The 
firat  representatioa  of  a  aeafi|dit  on  as  exteoaiTe 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Joliua  Cesar,  who  caosed  a 
lake  to  be  dog  for  the  pmposa  in  a  part  of  the  Ca» 
pas  Maitioi.  oaBed  l7  SuBtoniiw  the  **  Lemer  Code- 
ta  :"■  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  np  in  the  time 
of  Angnstos,  on  aocoost  <^  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.*  Aoguatns  also  dug  a  lake 
(ttagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  pnipose,  and 
placed  around  it  a  grore  of  trees  This 
Banmaohia  was  the  flnt  psnoaDSirt  one ;  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  osad  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  Bobsequeotly  called  the  "vetus  nanmachia."* 
Claadios  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Facinus.''  Nero  appears  to  hare  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  for  these  exhibitions.*  Domitisn 
made  a  new  namoachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
atone  arwBd  in  whidb.  the  qieotaUm  might  att 
to  aee  the  ei^agement.*  RepreaentatloBS  of  nao- 
matdiie  are  sometimes  glren  on  the  c(rina  of  the 
empenws.'* 

The  combstanta  in  these  sMfighte,  oaDed  Natt- 
MoeJbMm,"  were  nsaally  captiTes,**  or  criminals 
omdenuwd  to  death,"  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
combats,  until  om  party  waa  kiUsd,  mlsss  pre- 
serradlqrtbecleauDeyixtheeinperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafigfats  were  dirided  into  two 
parties,  called  reapectively  by  the  names  of  difite- 
ent  maritime  n&tiona,  as  Tyriana  and  Egyptians,'* 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,'*  Persians  and  Athenians,^' 
Cotcyrvans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
ouuSidEe."  These  eeefigbta  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magniltoence  and  taviah  expenditne  of 
hnman  life  as  characterized  the  ^diatorial  oonrtiets 
and  other  public  games  erf*  the  Romans.  Id  Nero's 
niumacfaia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,"  and  Claudius  had  a 
silvn  triton  plaeed  in  the  niiddle  of  the  lake  Foci- 
Boa,  who  waa  made,  1^  machiaery.  to  giTo  tha  sic- 
nal  fiff  attadc  with  a  tram^"  TVocqMofNenoAi 
were  also  rqiresented  swmmiing  abmit.**  bi  the 
seafight  exhibited  by  Titus  then  were  8000  men 
engaged,"  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domltian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (pane  jutta  eiasMet**).   In  the  battle  on  the 
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Urn  Fiaemaa  there  were  U^OIO  '»-^nh.'  mt 
fifty  shipa  on  omA  mde.* 

NAUTA.  (Fut.  ExiacnsBU  Aen&) 

NAUTICON  (M»rM6»).  (VH  hmun  m 
MoMST,  p.  646.) 

•NAimLUS(>«OTaar).  ThisrinftMiipqI- 
ieaHy  described  by  Aristode,Oppiaa,  and  RA.  b 
is  the  A^oHMuU  Argif,  L.,  or  the  NmBn 

NAUTODTCAA  (womAssi)  are  etfed  ^  tt 
magittrales  bj  moat  of  aBsfrat  gnnmiui^' 
whfle  a  few  others  can  them  JkKoanL*  Tbe  tn- 
current  anthority  <tf  most  than,  togetba  woh  i 
passage  of  Lysias,*  tbe  only  Attic  oialor  vte  bm. 
tions  the  nantodice,  renders  it  more  thaa  pnUte 
that  they  wnre  a  magistral.  TUsasbetteloi 
doobtAU,  as  the  words  imU^m  ad  6am^  m 
sometimes  need  <rf'aia|^airai«Biatb»cafariQir 
rloovu}*^.*  [Vii.  EuASooiu.)  AH  tMinoui 
of  the  aooients,  however,  agree  that  tbe  Butoto 
had  tbe  jurisdictioB inmatten bekmpngtODnip- 
tira  and  oommeroe,  and  in  matter  coDcamngsad 
pnsona  as  had  eotered  their  naaMs  SB  BODbm  if 
a  phratria  witboot  both  their  parontsbeiogdtjiai 
«  Athena,  or,  ia  other  wards,  n  tte  iSut  (fmpw 
and  dikai  ftwEof.  Tbe  time  when  asittadiesvm 
first  instituted  is  not  naentioBed,  bet  tte  fm  thai 
they  bad  the  jnrisdictiim  in  esses  wfaeie  &  penn 
had  aasomed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  villiMtt  Iw 
fiUher  and  mother  b«ng  eitiseas,  dwws  thn 
inatiiatioa  nust  bakag  to  a  lima  when  it  nil  aii- 
dent  for  a  man  to  be  a  eitbea  if  oidy  Uibttora 
a  citiien,  whatever  fate  mother  migkt  b^  Hat  i% 
previous  to  the  time  Of  Perides'  (conqare  Cimu, 
p.  uel  and  perhaps  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Ckudfr 
nes.  The  naotodice  were  appointed  ererrjeirtif 
lot  in  the  nmnth  at  GhumeUon,  aod  proboMriaaitol 
to  tbe  (Umu  ^^nn^Mw  o^y  daring  the  wilier,^ 
narigatioa  oeaaed,  wberaaa  tin  tSm^d^v^ 
be  bioagfat  before  them  all  tbe  year  romd. 

It  ia  a  well-kBown  ft^  thst  the  two  Bcttons  (Juti 
hfnr6pow  and  dtuu  fcWof )  iHuoh  we  have  here  » 
signed  to  the  nantodtCK  belonged,  at  tent  it  om 
time,  to  tbe  thesmotbets.*  Several  modem  vriim, 
snoh  ss  Bfiekb,  Banmstaric,  and  otbera,  haTCiben- 
fore,  been  led  to  ssppose,  that  all  lbs  mraBmas 
who  can  the  naatodica  d^xa/araniiBtUKn,sidtbit 
the  nautodioK  were  not  dtravu^E^  in  tbe  ca^ 
above  mentioned,  but  Sutaam.  But  this  node  a 
settling  tiie  question  does  not  appear  to  na  to  k  b 
satiafoctoiT  aa  that  ad<qited  by  Meier  ind  Sew- 
maan.*  b  all  the  ipeMtes  of  Demaotheia.M 
tnee  ooeun  of  the  Bantodictt ;  and  in  the  Mm 
against  Laoritus,**  where  all  the  anAoriiia  tre 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as 
Lacritus  might  be  trnx^t,  tbe  orator  oooM 
have  failed  to  mentiim  the  nantodicB,  if  the^bio 
stiU  existed  at  tbe  time.  It  is,  tbneAn. 
to  Buppoae  that  the  iUuu  fynripuv,  at  the  tiw  of 
Philip  <rfMaeedonia,  when  they  beeamedtw  ^ 
MK  (fid.  ElOOINOI  A1KA1\  were  taken  fim  tbe 
nautodiett  and  tmasfenred  to  tbe  ihesmotbctr  A" 
as  the  Repnbho  could  not  now  think  it  iBjIoagtt 
neceasaiy  to  continue  the  office  of  naatodicte  mne* 
ly  on  aooooBt  of  ttie  iiMt  fmt,  these  IstBrwt 
hkewisa  tnmsfoiTed  to  the  thssmothetB,  aid  tbe 
office  of  the  nantodic«  waa  abolished.  Thesh^ 
period  daring  vrtiidt  nantodieiB  existed  it  Atbos 
would  thus  comprdiend  the  time  boa  the  )ep>»- 
tion  of  Caeisthenes,  or  scMm  after,  to  Philip  o(  M>^ 
donia.  One  difllinilty,  however,  yet  rauiBs.  w 
nautodicM  are  mentioned  Lncian"inid^ogg 
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REOaiKSUK  GSSTORini  ACTIO. 


NEMEAN  GAMES. 


lUek  tlM  mttior  npresents  as  having  taken  place 
ifter  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  ud- 
wWag  to  believa  that  Lacian  here,  as  in  oUier 
fbon,  hu  bees  guilty  of  an  anachroDism,  most 
aqfOM  thai  the  nautodicte  were,  after  their  aboh- 
tna,  restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
itMotkerendeaee.* 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn'^Skia  (from  ve^^,  a  fawn : 
vi.  £«!■>,  worn  origuially  by  hunters  and  others 
u  u  apprqiiiate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
it&ibuted  to  Baccfaaa,*  and,  consequently,  assumed 
bjr  hit  Totaiiee  m  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
»yd  Ik^  obaened  in  bonour  of  him.*  (Viiil.  Di- 
osnu,  p-  its,  8SS.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
fosSk'Win.  Hamilton's  ^4UM,*  shows  &  priestess 
of  Baeehua  in  the  attUude  of  afTering  a  nebris  to 
kimwtooneof  hisministers.  The  wtma  of  ancient 


nt  ttia  abow  it  as  won  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
■de  Wriwin*!^  bat  abo  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
*n  caaimofUy  pat  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
apt  n-  goatskin,  tying  the  two  fbre  legs  over 
the  ri^t  Bboolder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
^  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer*  In  the 
Omjmt  processions,  Hm  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
pi,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatiy 
t^J^Ki,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 
,  'XEBRITES  {vtSpinff),  a  preciooa  stone,  men- 
timed  in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
other  aa  agate  or  a  jasper.' 

NEFASTf  DIES.   tVid.  Dias,  p.  363.) 
•  JffiGATI'VA,  NEGATOR  ACTIO.  iVuL 
v"»Msoau  Actio.) 

JfEGOTIO-RUM  GESTOHUM  A'CTIO.  This 
*»  u  actioo  which  a  man  might  hare  against 
u^er  who  had  managed  his  aflhirs  for  him  in  bis 
3'>KBee.  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  (tine 
*«^).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
°"nactordcjiet,butwas  allowed  for  oonrenience' 
■■^(siifiuu  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
*i>  tnasaeted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
''utaeted  tiu  buaincss,  mig^  seTw^ly  have  an 
agaiatt  one  aaotker  in  reqiect  of  that  which 

"i^JUiMUtriMsUerifrmtttrteporUI."  The 


■rfCwpm  Kikh,  FdL  Beos^  U  »  9.— BHiuatA,  «  Da 
^W«*M  Enyoril  at  NMtodkii  md  AthrainM,"  p.  «S- 
iSmj^  BtaOL,  N,  IV,  1^,  7W,  mL  tUttk^Aria- 
»f»M  l«n,  im.— Dinya.  Pariag.,  Ab,  tf«.— Kofoi  F«ltu 
^•m*,  !».>-*.  (Swca,  Odip.,  ii.,  4SS.-Bnuwk,  MatL, 

(L,  n.}-«r(QMi,  hm;  Ii..  sgi.>-<.  (amdTK 


action  of  the  sdf-eonstitnted  agent  was  sometimes 
called  contraria,  by  uialogy  to  similar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  erea  loss 
that  had  been  ineutred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  bad  his  action  for  all  eqienses  {Hroperly 
incuned,  and  in  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
nnfoitonate  to  the  absent  person ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  attendance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  eJaTe 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  dif- 
ficulties might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  auch  cases 
as  these,^  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a.  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  thongfa 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable.* 

NEKRODEIPNON.   {Vid.  Fnma,  p.  468.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.   (Vid.  Fdmdii,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.  (TR  FoKDs.  p.  458.) 

NEUEAN  GAMES  {vtuea,  ve/uto,  or  veftaia),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  QreekB. 
It  was  hehl  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonn  in  Ar- 
golia.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  tbe  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Paosaniaa*  and  ApoUodorus.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltea,  after- 
ward called  Archemorua.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  ^  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  ^e  left 
the  <diild  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  daring 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  tbe  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (d^uv  ha* 
ro^wf),  to  be  held  every  tl#d  year  {rpunipaof). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  Ne- 
mean  games  to  Herades,  after  be  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  hot  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zens. 
That  2Seu8  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin- 
dar.* The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
{6vfioTiKfiv  irX^dof  avviipa/it).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleons  and  Phlius.*  The 
various  games,  according  to  tbe  enumeration  of 
ApoUodorus,'  were  horse-racing,  running  in  anaonr 
in  the  stadium,'  wreAIing,  chariot-racing  and  di»> 
cus,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.* 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  sgon  very 
inq>erfectly  as  miriKdr  and  yvftviK6(.  1^  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  cha|det  <^  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chalet  of  green  pard^. 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,'*  who  calls  the  parsley  (oiJuvov)  the  0oTava 
Ju6vroc,  that  tbe  new  prize  was  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Hetacles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  ^e  management  of  than,  belong- 
ed at  (Oft'erent  times  to  Cleonn,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  pJanxa  thsj  are  some- 
thnes  called  iyiiv  Vu^vtaoe.  Tbe  jodges  who 
awarded  tbe  piiiea  were  dnssed  in  blau  loben, 


1.  (Dig.  I,  tit.,  fi,  *.  ]«.>— 1  <Dif.  M,  tit.  7,  a.  ft.— Dig.  S,  tit. 
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and  an  iostanee  of  their  iosUee,  when  ihe  Argivea 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pansaniaa.* 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  beM,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar*  merely  states 
that  they  were  held  on  the  IMi  of  the  month  of 
PanerauB,  thouf^  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias* 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
gnishes  them  from  others  which  were  held  in  aom- 
nier.  It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  tb«y  were  reviTed 
in  OL  08, 1,  from  which  Ume  Enaebina  datea  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  Tiz.,  at  the  coomiencement  of  every  sec- 
end  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  foarth  (Myminc  year  in  the 
amnmer.  This  haabeea  shown  by  BSckh  in  an  es- 
say flier  fie  ZeitverluUtituMt  der  Dnuutk.  Rede  gegm 
Midiai,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— ifu/or.  Pkilol.  KUute,  p.  92,  die.— Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  Ckronoi.,  ii.,  p.  606,  dec. 
Abont  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolia  to  redcon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  808  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  hononred  I 
hj  the  ArgiTes  with  the  preaidency  at  the  Nemean 
oaroea,*  and  Quinctius  FUminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  ArgiTca.'  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horae-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period.' 

NE'NIA.   iVid.  Fuhub,  p.  469.) 

NEO'COHOI.    ( Vid.  iEDiTHi.) 

NEODAMO^EIS.  (mCiTiTAa,OainE,p.  SSO; 
IlaLOTKB,  p.  492.)  - 

NF^'RlA^NEOSOrKOI-   (Tid.  Nivalia.) 

•NEPENTHES  (i^ttfi^ec).  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
IfepentJuM,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  much 
supposes  it  to  have  been  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Papaver  aommfenm.^ 

NEPTUNAUA,  a  festival  of  Neptmie,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  )■  known.*  The  day 
on  which  It  was  hdd  was  probably  the  33d  of  July, 
la  the  ancient  oalendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
bidi  et  fma,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  wUch  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
eicept  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
m  and  foliage  {un&rc'),  in  which  they  probably  feaai- 
ed,  drank,  and  amused  themselves.'* 

*NEWON  (y^piov)  the  Nerium  oUanier,  or  Rose- 
bay.  TJiemodem  Greek  name  is  fTiicpoda^fv.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissua.  The  'flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  riieonuiUc  pains.  In 
Cyprus  it  retains  the  ancient  name  of  fioieid^, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  ebiuchea  wifli  tbe 
flowers  on  feast-days." 

•NERITES  {vnp'inis).  According  to  Rondelet 
and  Gesner,  the  vtipiTij^  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 


1.  {Tiii.,  40,  i  S.)— I.  (AiriM.  ad  Nam.)— S.  (u.,  19,  «  I.)— 4. 
(LIT.,  ixTii.,  30,  Ac— PolA,  «.)  — S.  (Lit.,  xixit-*!.— 
Palrb.,x..M.)— «.  (FU.  VilloiMio,  HiMoin  de  1'Aud.dM  U- 
Wtint.  at  Bell.  Lett.,  t^.  zxxriii.,  p.  SO,  Ac.— SeUnmnn,  "  Pln- 
twdii  Asia  M  CleamaDn,'*  Ac,  (  10.}— 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ir.,  SN. 
— Tliwiiirert,  H.  P.,  ii.,  15.)  —8.  (Vrnxm,  D*  Ling.  L«.,  t.,  p. 
M,  BipMO.)— 0.  (Featui,    t.  Umtm.)— 10.  (Horn.,  Cum.,  iu- 


Contlm,  whereas  that  of  .£Iian  Is  a  apecieiof  CslA- 
Um ;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  tlibika*  qHjbum. 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail' 
NEXI.  (rid.Nmm.) 

NEXUM  i«  defined  by  ManOina  to  be  "  nrf 

per  librm  et  as  gentur,  in  fuo  sint  tMxapt."  Mo- 
cios  Sccvola  has  a  difierent  definitioa:  "fwpcr 
itt  et  libram  fiaitl  ut  oUigentur,  prxlerjitam  <pta  mem- 
cipio  dentur."  Varro,'  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  etymology  of  the  word :  '^fud 
Migaitir  per  lAram,  nejxe  nam  tit,  wiie  Ifaam  dui- 
fur."  As  an  illustration,  he  adds :  "  LAer  am  «uf 
opereu  in  servUutem  pro  peaatia  fum  d^etl  dal,  itm 
tolvtret,  nextu  vocatur,  iu  ab  are  lAarMtM.^^  The 
difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solefy  from  the 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexom  ia  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  farm  of  a  sale,  and,  eaa- 
sequently,  viewed  as  to  its  formal  port,  nenun  com- 
prehended mancipium.  The  testament]  &ctio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  fransfer  of  a 
Uyng  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  according,  ia 
one  sense,  nexnm  hichided  mancipiom,  as  e^toined 
In  MAKciFm ;  in  ahother  aenae,  maneiiifam  and 
nexnm  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  much  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  otqiosed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  ass  et  libram.  This  e^lanation  is  consistoit 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  naes  <^ 
these  two  words. 

The  persim  who  became  nexos  by  flie  eflbcl  of  a 
nexum  or  nexns  (for  this  form  of  tiie  word  also  is 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.*  The  phraaes  nexi 
datio,  nexi  Uberatio,  respectively  express  the  con- 
tracting and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  oi  borrowed 
ntoney  (pfctiTita  cerla  endiia*)  was  very  stricL  A 
curiooB  passage  of  Oellius*  gives  us  the  anciem 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  de^t,  as  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  dditor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  man  us  i^jectio  (nd.  Ma  mis  bumcnoX 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
{uddietu»)  by  the  sentence  of  the  prctor-  n» 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  dam  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  pubUcIy  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundime,  and  proclaimed  the  ajnooiit 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  piisooer  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  credits  nught  idl  him  as  a 
slave  or  pot  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  tliem  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their*8hare  of  his 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt  Gellins  says  thai 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  sati^ying  hia  d^t. 
But  the  creditor  might  tireat  the  debtor,  who  was 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  out 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passa^  Gc&ns  does 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
nexuB  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identity. 
If  a  nexQi  is  what  he  is  here  snnNwed  to  be,  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  conld  not  ajpfty ;  far 
when  a  man  had  oaee  become  nexus  with  reqieet 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  ooce, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  con- 
tract in  taking  a  joint  seeuriQr.  Dua  law  aC  the 
Twelve  Tables  aiuj  applied  to  tiu  ease  of  a  debtor 

1.  (AdnM,  AMd.iB.i'.}— S.  (D>  liw.  Ltt-  vi,  fto— 1. 
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kbg  Mtgwd  OTCT  by  a  judicial  sentenoe  to  ser- 
(idraeditoif,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
Iheir  conflicting  cbums.  The  distinction  between 
I  Mxam  sod  a  res  jadicata  is  obTions  eDoogh, 
Aoo^  MOW  wiiters  bare  missed  it. 

Tile  precise  condition  of  a'aexoB  has,  howerer, 
ken  a  sabject  of  mnch  dtscossion  among  acholara, 
ud  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages 
Thtdi  the  terai  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  firom  them 
a  ctmautent  Tiew  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
ieei,  nextu  tppeais  to  be  luied  in  the  same  sense 
u  ddictiii,  whidi  caonot  canse  any  difficulty  if 
n  eoonder  ttat  the  eflbot  of  being  nezna  and  ad- 
duioa  was  Hbe  same,  as  will  pnsently  be  made 

Ai  a  nexmn  was  effected  per  ees  et  libram,  it 
na  ii  the  (bnn  of  a  sale,  and,  of  coarse,  Uiere  was 
u  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  tliiag  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
crl;  be  the  object  of  a  sale,  bat  it  reqaires  on^  a 
ilight  acqnaratance  with  Roman  law  to  perceive 
Out  this  difficolty  could  be  got  over  by  a  fiction. 
As  in  the  ease  of  manamiBsion  per  vindictam  there 
wu  a  fietiEm  that  the  slave  was  iree,  so  there 
ni^  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  fireman  was  h 
dm.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
K^tioD,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
iffimltj  ia  imderstanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  whidk,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  eeitain,  as  the  fonnal  sale  of  a  freeman  witii 
bis  consent.  .The  notion  of  a  fre^nan  giving  him- 
Bdf  into  the  power  of  anotiier,  so  far  from  being 
fcieigti  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters hsTe  asserted,  is  perfect^  consistent  with 
tbem,  as  ve  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  Dexum,  then,  being  in  the  fbnn  of  a  sale,  the 
Kxos  was  in  a  servile  coodition  as  a  necessary 
mseqaoiee  of  the  nexmo,  and  the  opinion  that 
ttere  nuist  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
on  is  incoDBtBtent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexmn. 
According  to  thia  view,  a  nexus,  as  sooa  aa  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  hi  the  condition 
tfsQ  addictos,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  bas  been  urged  that  ■*  one  cannot  discover 
laj  tenon  for  this  self-pledging  (Ttszum),  since  every 
BHrivent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
kKOBw  his  creditor's  slave  (uUicAu),  and  how  can 
*e  ssderatand  that  the  aboUtion  of  the  nexum  was 
iBcfa  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,'  if  Uie 
aiUictio  Btni  remained,  which  mi^t  be  obtained 
^>en  there  was  no  nexmn ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 

that  it  did  remain  1"  The  advantage  consists 
pMsely  in  the  dif^nce  between  a  contract  which 
tansot  be  enforced  against  a  person  wi^out  tihe 
bm  of  legal  proceediiig,  and  a  contract  which  at 
mmx  pres  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
tn;  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
^  alxilitioD  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  aense, 
l^e  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
V  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
wway  of  his  rent  by  diatreas  being  abolished, 
vltile  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ting and  hhing  lemained. 

is  lemarked  by  Gottliog,*  that  "  the  compari- 
aon  of  the  adiogatio  and  Uie  adoptio  gives  the 
fewest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
*i»  rejects  ibe  notion  of  a  freeman  plMging  him- 
KtC  In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
i>  ai  jvrit,  there  was  do  maneipatio  which  such 
powB  could  eflbct  of  hinwelf;  but  in  the  ease  of 
adoption,  a  maneipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  liTiog  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
J^^cwmlio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
«fself  effected  a  aelf-mahcipation  ;  she,  however, 
■  act  herself  amor,  but  her  guardian  ia  auctor." 
L  (Lie,  Tiii-  n.}-4.  lOmA.  dw  KSn.  StMOmiteuBc  J 


There  maytf»  some  weight  in  this  observatioa,  Am 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  thia  :  there  was  man 
eipatio  in  the  ease  of  adoption,  where  tbe  adopted 
person  was  in  \he  power  of  another,  bat  no  manei- 
patio in  tbe  case  of  adrogation,  where  tbe  adiqited 
person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another.  Tbe  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  maneipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  bis  own 
consent,  there  coidd  be  no  maneipatio  when  a  per- 
son consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relation 
to  another ;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nextmi 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  Intimate  con- 
elusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  maneipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  power 
of  the  fiither,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  that 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamitias  ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  diflerent  matter,  and  required 
other  fbrms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  ffiiosfamilias.  (Vul.  Aimmoir.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  Gontlia,  tike  an 
adoption  or  adrogation ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  ditfiferent  from  the  foim 
of  the  other. 

Tbe  mode  in  which  Gottling*  explains  this  tnat- 
ter  of  the  nexum  is  as  foUonrs  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  be  cannot  pay  a  , 
loan  (lu  confegmm)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  sach  case  he  has  to  give  security  for,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  himsdf,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, ns) ;  h«Doe  tbe  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  vrtio  does  such  an  act  is  called 
tuxum  (from  nexus  nexAs)  tnwnx,  nexum  facUn*  t 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  sol- 
emn manner,  be  is  neza  obligatua,  nezu  vinctua : 
as  soon  as  he  haa  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  su<di  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(tuUUtitt),  and  given  in,maiici^um  1^  the  magia- 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  ae  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confbsed  aooonnt  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  eumot  he 
unagined. 

The  lex  Ptetilia  (B.C.  336)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  tbe  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
solnii,*  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  fhtnre,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  {cautumque  in  poatmtm  nt  ttec'. 
terentvr),  and  that  no  debtor  shoolo,  for  the  fhture, 
be  put  in  diains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin- 
ued in  force  alter  the  lex  Pcatilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances.*  It  appeara  from  Uie  lex  Galliv 
CisaliunB,*  that  in  the  ease  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  poaaeaaio  honorum,  but  in  the  eaae  q( 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonoram  ceesio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 

(Ftd.  BONORUM  ClBSIO.) 

Neither  tbe  addUstus  nor  the  nexna  was  a  slave, 
and  his  tngenuitas  was  only  in  anspenae.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  mnat  have  been  necessaiy  that  the  effiecA 
of  tbe  1^1  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  lef^ 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  which 
was  done  per  es  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  u  Livy,*  that  a  certain  persm,  who  was 
jodicana  peeaniie,  and  is  not  described  as  sexos, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  pern  et  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  cs  et  libram  waa  retained  in  oases  where  tbe 
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•WgitiDB  ma  ooatneted  tither  per  M libnB,  or 
iru  dm  «x  jndiBBti  ewua.*  Thero  ae&n%  indeed, 
M  reaew  wh^  tUe  eoveaoi^  sboold  have  been 
med  in  the  cue  an  addictiu  who  wished  to  be 
realored  to  hie  fimntv  Mate,  fot  the  addictio  wu  by 
imitliotion  only  to  have  an  effbct  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  misht  be  eooteaded  that  such  was  tbe  ef- 
fect of  the  nezam  also;  bat  we  mnat  distingnish  be- 
tween iba  effiwt  of  a  aenlanoe  ef  the  prstor  and  a 
aolonn  act  like  that  of  the  nenm.  ^teh  was  in 
4bnn  a  transfer  of  ownerdiip.  The  addictiu  was 
protected  against  iqjnria  from  his  master,*  and  it  is 
•aid  that  be  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  bat  it  is 
aomevriiat  diAeuU  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  inftmia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  oUigaiioos,  the  addietus,  it 
eeemt,  returned  to  his  fiwmer  status. 

It  was  Niebnhr's  qHnion  that  the  nnoni,  when 
It  became  a  fbrm  of  giriog  security,  bad  not  its 
eom|riete  effect  until  the  d^tor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  oonditioa  of  a  debtor- 
sUto  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
.an  addictio  to  make  a  person  oexas,  what  was  the 
Dse  of  a  nexnm  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tu,  emi  irtien  tiiere  was  no  nexnm  t  Tbe  only 
intelligible  sc^ution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
Mxnm  had  an  immediate  ellbet. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexnm 
and  an  addictio,  that  tbe  ehildran,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  OMiditiiM, 
as  in  the  eaae  of  adrogation. 

In  the  ease  mentkmed  in  Liry,*  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nezna  for  his  &ther'e  debt  (eiun 
w  MczHM  itiuM^),  it  may  be  that  the  &ther  bound 
his  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  could  mancipate  biia.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  lather's  pown,  be  coidd  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  hiaather.  The  enmasku  fai 
U*7  doea  not  enable  us  to  detemUne  which  of  the 
two  poaaiUe  caaea  waa  the  real  case,  hot  it  seems 
prabaUe  that  the  i»D  wna  in  the  power  of  Oe  b- 
tber. 

The  meaning  of  tbe  provision  in  tbe  Twdre  Ta- 
Ides,  aa  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  entting  the  debtor  in 
■dBoea,  baa  been  a  subject  irfmuididiBenasion.  1^- 
lor,  in  hia  essay  (Commau.  od  h.  DteminraUm  ie 
hiiaft  XMniore  in  partis  ditteamJo),  attempts  to  pnm 
ttat  GetUos  mtsanderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  tbe 
wtn^  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "partit  tteanto:  ti 
pbu  mimute  aeeuerint  m  frniM  tsto,"  mean  that 
the  aereral  ereditoiB  are  entitled  to  have  the  "par- 
tiB,"  that  is,  the  "  opem"  of  tbe  addietns,  divided  or 
distribntad  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  ei^in 
tiie  rest  of  tbe  law  in  these  terma :  *'  CommmmU  tit 
ttmt  tontm,  qui  ;tud«m  o^/wmat;  et  tine  frantde 
etlo,  ti  ctteri  totitt  produtt  tuat  qmoqiu  partit  in 
iebitore  wm  vindieoMrimt"  But  tbe  a^uments  of 
T^lor  are  by  no  meana  satisfact<M7.  The  coqjee- 
tne  that  the  **paitis"  are  the  shares  of  tbe  credi- 
ton  arising  ftom  the  aale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  nn- 
sopported  by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  homanity,  but  it  has  been  w^  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  Vtte  spirit  of  the 
old  Rmnan  law ;  and  the  Act  of  an  actual  division 
o(  a  d^itor*a  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  fomishes  a  inesumption  against 
tbe  existenee  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  Air  debtors.  Hie  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  (rtdest  time  he  was 
fdten  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
Cfsditon  v^  claimed  Ute  body  of  a  debtor,  be 
Wight  be  kept  by  any  one  fbr  the  benefit  of  himself 
■nd  the  raat  tin  the  wx^  daya  were  over  j  hot  after 
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that  time,  if  tbe  enfitm  emdd  Mt  ^  nog 
theaiBalves,  tfam  was  no  poosiHe  aoia  tt  Mttu 
dieir  cooflk^ng  dafans  than  thatwUAtteh««r 

the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  wkidi  thej 
adcqit  if  they  choae.  Sadt  a  law  cooU  ww  k 
carried  into  ^bct  in  any  coontiy,  u  tbe  kpiliton 
moat  have  weD  known,  and  tbiu,  while  iu  lera 
fiiUy  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  credten,  In  p» 
ties  it  maiy  have  toned  out  really  bmnUe  to  ibt 
dditor.  (Fid.the  remaiks  of  GefiiHiintliifiit 
of  the  law.>>  But  the  solntkin  of  the  difficult  it 
quite  a  diSbrent  matter  from  liu  fun  ti  a  tot,- 
enee,  wbi^  is  in  no  way  to  be  qoeatioBedheciM 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  variooa  authorities  on  tbe  Bytgeet  af  tbe 
nexnm  and  addictio  are  reliBrred  to  bj  Sen,  Du 
RSm.  PnvatreelU,  p.  813,  Ac.  The  wiiler  of  ta 
artide  has  not  had  tbe  advantage  of  Mnag  lbe» 
say  of  Savigny.  Ueber  ds*  slri^miwir  SdaUraU. 
Beiiin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  tcquuntH  ili 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subiect  is  nM  n- 
canU>ered  with  difficulty,  as  wiQ  appear  bmi^ 
erence  to  the  variona  writeia  on  this  BobjeeL  Vt 
note  of  Walter*  anwan  to  oontaia  tke  tne  ■Uto' 
ifient  aa  to  the  diflfarraoe  between  the  eftet  rfi 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  botheiqeolitkeHte 
of  a  man  sellnig  or  eJedgipg  himself 

NIMBUS  VPTREUS.  (ViANix.) 

•NITRUM  (v/r/Kw).  "  It  is  searnlr  tteuaij 
to  remark,"  s^s  Adams,  "  that  tbe  latiD  ffim 
and  the  Greek  nfTpovwaaaverydifteraitndMaee 
from  thn  modem  nitnte  of  potass  i  butttiiimio 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  QtBBni.  'am. 
kMked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  tbe  ameBitiinii 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  piMasb ;  bat  it  ii  moit  awt 
ntdiable  that  it  waa  a  native  ooo)poHtisa<tf 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Ser^Mt  M  it  m 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  wekiawtols 
aoompoandofaoda.  From  the  ctwanaw  aa- 
dentaOy  mentioned  in  ttie  BiUe,  thit  as  eferf» 
oence  was  pvodnoed  by  pouring  vio^ar  npoa  « 
may  abo  disteimine,  with  some  ooDfidenm.  ibitt 
wss  a  carbonate.  It  seems  pnrttahle,tbe&,U«  it 
waa  a  caibonate  of  soda.  TIds  is  alN  the  qim 
of  Cony,  no  mean  aothority  on  andia  natta- 
Kidd,  bowevnr,  mahitaine  that,  thongh  the  wn 
mfnm  and  mtnm  are  oommon^  afflicBMe  i«  w 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sosirtiae*  9" 
plied  likevriee  to  saltpetre  and  sal  anunoiiae-  W 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  fidlowiDg  aenteKC,  ip- 
plies  it  to  the  laUer :  '  CtUct  ttptrrm  rtiiuiif^ 
tekemeiOan.'  The  virpov  is  caDed  xoXwr^  V 
Plato,  ftom  Chaliatn,  n  lake  in  Haoedooia."' 

NIX  Cri^).  Snow,  wan  used  by  tbe  Gieeb  nl 
Ronana  in  varioos  ways  aa  an  aooompsBinal  u 
their  meals  in  warm  weather.  Tbegteiisnt^ 
of  the  practice  is  shown  by  Atheowos.*  Tbeyow 
water  coided  by  the  admixture  aC  A* 
when  the  wine  waa  mixed  intbevase(<*dCBimk 
snow  was  ponred  iirto  it  instead  of  water,  so  II  to 

eool  and  to  dOnte  it  at  the  same  time.*  Fngmew 
of  ioe  were  pot  into  the  cups  of  wtoewifli 
view.*  Another  method  of  applying  tbe  "X**^ 
by  paasing  wine  through  a  strainw  or  eolasda  bM 
with  snow  ;  by  this  process  the  wise  wuilw 
dered  <dear.*  The  •'umbos  vttreoa,"  VKaKMm 
by  Martial,*  seems  to  hm  been  a  glua  mIbbM. 
whieb  waa  filled  with  anov  so  as  to  look  likeadoM 
and  from  iriueh  the  wine,  after  nasaing thnnpw 
•Dow.deaoandedinaaliower.  Uonoter.welen 
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Alt  ibe  wattf  iriticb  WW  ponred  tlw  fasBd*  of 
OegBests  before  a  qdeodid  dinner  wh  sometimea 
enled  irith  bdow.* 

In  conaeqiieiiee  of  this  abundanf  iwe  of  now  and 
ice,  tbey  becsma  utielM  of  traffia'  Tbey  wan 
hio^hi  10  Rome  in  carta  and  wagons,  kept  in  ic»- 
bwses,*  and  sarroanded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  thm  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  .be  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  £inope 
ud  Aaia.  ( Vid.  ParLaTSB.) 

NOSOS,  io  a  special  sense,  was  to 
Mamiag  parts  of  dress :  I.  The  knot  ued  in  tytn^ 
OS  the  scarf  (nd.  Cblihts)  or  other  article  ooosti- 
KliBf  tbe  AiacTus.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
■id  of  a  brooch  (md.  Fisvu),  aring,  or  some  jewel,* 
btt  frequently  in  tbe  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
•f  Dona  at  page  845.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  (xdptyt- 
fer,  xpMTiaf),  either  at  tbe  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
ieai,  adopted  bj  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
tek,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
parpow  (ctw  nrnu  dddttcio  rnoeare  noi(^).  Exam- 
plea  maybe  seen  in  thewoodcuts  at  p.  391,893,314, 
U3.  in.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  dasaes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bclla. 

NOHEN  (GREEK)  (ftfo^).  The  Greeks,  ss  h 
mQ  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  fte  eva^  li^ts  «  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
fiirtoduldieB,andtoaUerthanifhe|deased.'  It 
W  eaMDaiy  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  be  |nod6uber  on  his  father's  sida  The  history 
<f  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Soaitheoe*  says,  "  I  gare  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  jiat{Mnrrf>KaI  ^mov  iart),  the  name  of  my  fs- 
iber.""  What  ewtom  was  gaaerallyfidlowed  with 
ngud  to  the  other  efaOdren  may  be  tafwxed  from 
tkeame  paasage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  Uiat 
be  celled  hia  second  aon  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
Uter,  tke  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fontb  SOB  after  his  own  grand^ther  on  bis  mother's 
ade.  Hottms  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  ss- 
medthe  ^  giving  the  names  to  their  cbilr 
<ren,"  and  it  may  be  Uurt,  as  in  the  case  desmbed 
if  Jaiuofbaaea,"  sfHn^imes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tveea  Uk  parents,  if  th^  could  not  agree  upon  the 
■une  to  be  girai  to  a  child.  A  boy  aleo  sometimes 
iKeired  tbe  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
BmuBtheDes  and  Demades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
ofbatehv.  Nanainims thna  eaUedhis  smi  Nan- 
■tpUni,  and  CalUentea  called  his  son  CalliBtratoB." 
A  limitai  method  was  smietimes  adopted  in  the 
isoKi  of  aerertd  bnlhers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 

speech  at  Lyidss  against  Disgiton,  are  called  Di- 
<^  ud  Diogiton.  In  some  eases,  lastly,  tbe 
Mne  of  a  aoa  was  a  palnM^nucon.  Ibnned  from  the 
■■K  if  the  Adnr.  aa  Hioaioa,  the  aon  ofFhocQa. 

Ibed^oa  lAldi  children  reoelTed  their  namea 
"» the  teath  after  their  birth."  According  to  scnae 
tMsnis,  a  child  received  its  name  as  eariy  as  tbe 
K*toa,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  ( Vid.  Am- 
noiioiaA.)  The  tenth  day,  called  deKar^,  however, 
^  a  featiTe  day,  and  friends  and  relative*  were 
■*ued  to  t^  part  in  a  aacrifice  and  a  repast, 
vbesee  tbe  express  to  as  dexAnpf  Metv  and  d«cdnp> 
^fi*  If  in  a  conrt  of  jostico  prooft  conU  be  ad- 
diced  that  a  father  had  held  tbe  detirv,  it  was  suf- 
Innt  evidence  that  be  had  retftMnuaed  the  child  as 

kllOVB» 
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The  faet^that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable  vari- 
ety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingemtl^,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  aneieot  Greeks.  But,  however  great  tbe  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
eonid  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
tbe  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  the 
ssme  name  in  diflerent  passsges  or  writers  behmgs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greeks  tbeot* 
selves  were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accuracy  waa 
of  importance,  tbey  used  varioos  means  to  prevent 
mist^ces.  S(Knetimes  they  added  the  tiame  of  tbe 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'A?Mi6tai^  i  KA^ivum, 
nA.e40Todvof  i  naoaaviov :  smnetimes  thoy  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
waa  bom,  in  tbe  form  of  an  adjective,  as  Oowcvdid^f 
6  'Ad^aiot,  'Hp6ioTo(  'AXucapvacaeis,  Xofifumrid^ 
Uauanevf,  &ucmapx<K  A  Heoo^ioc,  dec. ;  sometimes 
tbey  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei* 
ther  the  occupation  or  profession  whidi  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  Uie  BcbotA  to  which  be  be* 
longed.  Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  snperflnoos  to  quote  any.  The  custom  of 
adding  the  filther'a  name  was  oaHed  mr/Mtw  fo** 
/cdCnrftu.* 

In  commni  life  tiie  Giedn  bad  yet  another  meane 
of  avoiding  ambignity,  and  this  was  the  fteoaent  me 
of  nicknames,  expresnrc  of  mental  or  bodily  pecD- 
liarities  and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BdraAof.*  Aristophanes*  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick* 
names;  othertaicknsmes  are  preserved  in  Athensns.* 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romnlos,  Remus,  and  oth- 
ers, while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
tbe  earliest  Romans;  and  while  Varro,*  Appian,* 
and  others  stated  that  the  eaiiieat  Rmnana  used 
<Hily  to  have  one  name,  Iheor  onwnoits  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  whi<dt  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  tbe  three  distinct  demente 
of  whid)  tbe  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or. 
ifin,  and  it  will  thm  be  found  that  both  Vsrro  and 
his  onwnents  are  right  or  wning  aoctnding  as  their 
assertions  aie  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  tbe  three 
tnbes. 

The  Sabines,  from  tbe  earliest  times  down  to  tbe 
end  of  their  existence,  bad  two  names,^  one  indica* 
tins  tbe  indivuhial  as  such  (preenmm),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
VotoMU,  Fompns,*  Talos,*  Caina,  Tttus.  Qointna, 
Appios,  dee.,  and  tbe  second  the  gens  to  wbiidt  tbe 
individual  belonged,  whksh  temunated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomma  gentiliiQia,  in  i«a  or  eau,  e.  g.,  Tatiaa, 
PfxniHlius,  Claudius,  6m.  It  is,  moreover,  a  featux* 
peculiar  to  tbe  Sabines,  that  a  person  snoetimes,  in- 
stead Ol  a  pnenomen  and  a  oomen  geotilieiom,  had 
two  nomina  gentilioia,  one  indicating  tbe  gens  of 
bis  (bther,  add  the  other  that  of  bis  motiier.  Tbe 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,'*  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  PacuUa 
Minis,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  tbe  name 
of  C^rinias  from  bis  gens,  and  one  of  tbe  sons  of 
these  pareota  waa  called  MinhHCeninios.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  angnr  Attha  Na> 
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Tins,  wheret  aeeordiof  to  DionTmas,'  \tiiaB  ii  the 
tiiQ/ta  ovyvnvruntii.  DionjBiiM,  IwweTer,  most  be 
infiukea  m  making  Naviw  an  AwyM  rpoai/YoptKiv, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  aame  m  the  Roman  frm- 
vomen,  which  the  name  Nartiu  aerer  was.  In  all 
probability,  thererore,  both  Attius  and  Nitiiu  are 
nomina  gentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Mioatiua  Mafias,*  the  son  of  Deeios  Magios.  This 
nactiee  muat  have  been  rerj  oommon  among  die 
Etabinea,  for  io  most  eaaea  la  which  tiie  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  ua,  both  hare  the 
termination  ius,  as  Marina  Egnatina,  Herios  Asi- 
nius,*  Statins  Gdlins,*  Ofilias  Calariua.  A  more 
complete  list  of  snch  Sabine  names  is  giren  bjGot- 
tUng,*  who  snppoaea  that  a  son  bcxe  the  two  noml- 
■a  gentllieia  oE  hia  Ather  and  mother  ont^  as  long 
as  he  was  onmarried,  asd  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicinm  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  nunes,  one  a  real  prmMDen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilieinm  sMving  as  a  prmooniBn,  and 
the  oeoona  a  real  nomen  gentilidnm,  derind  frmn 
thn  gens  at  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
aa  W6  have  seen  in  the  case  of  PacuUa  Mlnia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faocola  Cla- 
▼ia,*  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Gottling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
wMoaao's  fother,  and  the  other  fnnn  that  of  her  hoa* 
band,  cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabhies  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cc^omen  besides  their  pnenomen 
&nd  nomen  gentiCcium  ;.but,  wherever  this  occnra, 
tbe  pnenomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herenniaa 
BassuB,'  Calavios  Perdh^*  Vettios  Cato,*  losteina 
Cato,  Pt^mdios  Silo,  Pa|dna  Mntilns.**  Soeh  a  cog- 
nomen moM,  as  aiiUMi^  the  Romaoa,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  famtlie  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  tiie  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,**  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustnlus,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  Latinns,  ABcaoins,  Capetns,  Capya, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amnlios,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Ai^ian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminns  Metioa,  Melius  Suffetins,  Vilnivins  Vae- 
coB,  TumuB  Herdonins,  &c. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  eiUier  two  nomma  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
mtilieinra  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  tiie  Lat- 
fim  do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  pr»nomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro ;  but  on 
Duny  nms  in  thetombsof  Etraria,  soeh  names  to^ 
roinating  in  na  are  traqnently  preceded  by  a  |Hvno- 
men.  Muller,^*  and  Gottling,"  who  foUows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium,  and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebiihr,'*  on  the 
other  band,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etmacan  na  oorreaponda  to  the  Satune  and  Ro- 
man tw,  and  that,  aecordin^y,  saoh  names  aa  For- 
■enna,  ^nirinna,  Cceina,  Perpenw,  Vibennn,  £p 
genoa,  Mastama,  du^,  are  real  nomina  gmtDleia. 
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From  this  oomparison  oftbe  three  (mgind  tribes 
it  is  dear  that,  when  the  Romans  berame  anted 
into  one  nation,  Uiey  cbiedy  fUlowed  the  coston  <tf 
the  Sabines.  and  perfaapa  that  of  the  latins.*  Ori- 
ginally every  Rooaan  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
d«ived  his  name  (nonm  or  nomem  gentihd^w:)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  generally  tprmi* 
nated  in  tw,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  em*,  which  in 
hrter  times  wan  often  taianged  into  «t,  no  Annius, 
AnnetuB  and  Annans ;  Appnleitts  and  Appidns. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  tfpw  or  eiiua,  some- 
times change  their  termination  into  the  diminotive 
iU*»  and  tUut,  as  Opillns,  Hostillus,  QuiotiOus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opltios,  Hostilins,  Quinttlius.  and 
OfWns.*  Besides  this  nomen  geatilicimn,  evny 
Rooum  had  a  name,  called  pnBnooMai,whMh  pRCC- 
ded  the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  vriiiA  was  peculiar 
to  bim  as  an  individual,  t.  g..  Gains,  Loci  as,  Marcos, 
Cneius,  Sextos,  dec.  In  eaily  times  this  name  waa 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pober- 
taa,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Uie  age  of  serroteea,*  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  TiriliB.*  At  a  later  time  itwas  eustom- 
aiy  to  give  to  boys  a  inwoonien  on  Ae  ninth  dsy 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  oo  the  ei^tb  day. 
This  striemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
diihl,  whence  the  day  was  called  iia  butriau,  iui 
nomimim,  or  mmituUia.*  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  vFss  in  most  eases  that  of  the  faha,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grand&lher. 
Henoe  we  fireqnently  meet  with  uwtaneen  like  H. 
Tnllios,  M.  P.,  that  is,  Marcus  ToUios,  Maid  filias, 
or  0.  Oetaviiu,  G.  F.,  G.  N.,  G.  P.,  thai  is.  Cans 
Gkstavhia,  Caii  filios,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepoa. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pnenomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  gnndblber,  <Soc. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  tlurty  pr»- 
ncmiina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  prannnen  and  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  soSieieot 
to  designate  him  ;  henoe  the  nnmerons  instaneea  of 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  wu 
possessed  by  the  person,  nebdans,  however,  in 
many  eases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma- 
nns, Q.  Sertorius,  Gn.  Pompenis,  Ac  Thm  preoo- 
men  characterized  a  Roman  dtizen  aa  an  iodivtd- 
nal,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  bis  caput  Cafut) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  ihe  full  caput  o(  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  nomen  gentilicinm,  as  Cornelia. 
Sraqnonin,  Tailia,  Terentia,  Porain,  dee.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  women  also  someunN 
had  a  pnenunen,  which  they  recdved  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
pnenomen  of  their  hu^ands,  such  as  Caia,  Locia, 
Pubiia.*  Caia  Cecilia,  the  wife  of  L.  ThrquianiK, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  except ios  lo  this 
rule.*  When  Mnerabms*  statee  that  gids  reeeivcd 
their  aame  (he  evidently  mean  the  pneDomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  thdr  birth,  he  aBndes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day.  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  fems)e 
prsnomina  giv«i  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck- 
on Prima,  Secunda,*Tertia,  Qaarta,  Poeiuma,  du-.* 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest- 
hood (eteptio),  when  they  left  the  patiia  poteatat.  re- 
ceived, nfce  mairied  women,  a  prwKHneii,  e.  g.,  Caia 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Soflhtia-" 
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Zfttj  Bomin  titiam,  htioAta  tMlongbw  to  a 
ins,  wu  alu  a  ounber  of  a  tauaBa  contained  in 
igeii>,aBd.a8aoMnilier  of  ancha  bmilia,  he  bad 

wmilbtlMTeathirdnaineoroognomen.  Sachcog- 

ooauna  wen  derired  by  the  Romans  from  a  vaiie- 
t;  of  maatal  or  bodily  pecaliaritiea,  or  from  00 me 
Rmari[^Ie  erect  in  the  liAs  of  the  person  who  was 
oMHlered  as  tke  foander  of  the  fiunilia.  Sueh  oog- 
Bomiu  are  Aaper,  Imperioaoa,  Magnos,  Maximtu, 
Pablieob,  Brntaa,  Ca|^  Cato,  Naso,  Labeo,  Cn? 
m.  CiceiD,  Scipio,  Solla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
Bsmes  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  deaoend- 
ed  u  tiie  latest  membera  of  a  iamilia ;  in  some 
enes  tb^  eeaaed  with  the  death  of  the  persoa  to 
vboiD  tbef  were  giTen  for  special  reasons.  Many 
RaoMBa  had  a  seetKid  cognomen  (a^yumuH  #ecun- 
im  at  agumtH),  uriiich  was  given  to  them  as  an 
hoDonry  distiaetkio,  and  in  eommemoratkm  of 
NiH  menoidde  deed  or  erent  of  their  life^  t.  g., 
Afriesnos,  Asiatieas,  Hiapellns,  Cretenwts,  Macedo- 
aim,  Namantianus,  Axs.  Snch  agnomina  were 
Bomeiimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
times by  the  aimy  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, nmetimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitiat  and 
MKtioM  tfaqr  were  aawimert  by  the  peraon  bin* 
mIT,  as  ia  the  ease  of  L.  Cornelias  Scipio  AKationa. 
Sometimes,  dso,  a  person  adopted  a  second  cocno* 
wa  wbidi  was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  moraer, 
n  M.  PorciOB  Cato  Salonianns  or  Saloninos,  who 
*Bs  the  son  of  M ,  Cato  Censorios  and  of  Salonia.' 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  foQow- 
«i  OH  uother  was  this :  l.  ^nrsnomen ;  3.  nomen 
(ottilinDm :  8.  eognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
Keradm  or  agnomen.  Smnetimes  the  name  of 
the  inbe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
Us  name,  ia  the  aUatire  case,  as  Q.  Yerres  Ro- 
Bulo,*  C.  Claadius  Palatine,*  Ser.  Solptciaa  Lemo- 
■a-*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assame  a  uomen 
puaidom  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
hm,  and  be  who  did  ao  was  guil^  of  Alaum.* 

It  most  have  been  in  comparaUvely  few  eases 
■bat  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen;  bat  the 
tkrae  MtierB  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
He  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
tfainght  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
(■dwg  to  an  ancient  &mi1y.*  In  the  intercoorse  of 
onmoa  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
nd  letatiTes,  it  was  costomary  to  address  one  an- 
(tter  on^  by  the  prnoomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 

seen  io  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  Tcry 
sliiooi  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
geuHiciani.  The  most  coaimon  mode  of  stating 
Ike  name  of  a  peraon,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
**)  Ml  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
{Roomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omiasion  of  the 
"nneD  geatilknain,  which  was  easily  nnderstood. 
Tlins  Cains  Julius  Cssar  woald,  dnring  the  better 
of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
nDed  CuQs,  otherwise  Cains  Cssar,  or  even  Caiqp 
bat  never  Julius  Oiesar,  which  was  only 
woe  toiag  the  latter  period  of  the  Republio  and 
■der  the  Qnpire,  as  in  Albios  TibnllDa,  GOTn^os 
^OB,  Menenine  Agrippa,  &c  A  rery  common 
■node  o[  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
"tt«  tiroes  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
^n,  provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffl- 
known  or  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
Johnstm,  witiioat  adding  any  other  distinction, 
■"■Hogb  there  are  many  persona  hearing  tbe  same 
^  The  moat  common  of  these  cases  among 
fte  Romaaa  are  Yenes,  Oarbo,  Cato,  Cspio,  Cicero, 
}^^,  SoUa,  Ac.  In  tbe  time  of  Augustus  and 
-inentn,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 


ctent  OTder  of  nmun  and  ct^nomen,  and  to  aayt  <i 
f.,  Vnmm  Claadhis,  or  Silvaoas  Flautius,  instead 
of  ClandinsX^rasDS  and  Plaotius  Silvanus.' 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  eogno* 
men,  althoo^  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  wa» 
sometunes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiaritiee,  such  as  Rnfa  and  Puailla  ;*  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as 
Jnnia  ClaudiUa,  Ennia  Nsvia,*  Livia  Ocellina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cogncKnen  of  their  baBbaods,aa 
Cecilia  Metella. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  RepoUic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  ttie  Roman  Iran* 
chise  was  given  to  whole  eonntries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  tbe  civitaa  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  pr«nomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
ttirough  whose  interest  th^  had  obtained  the  di»- 
Unotion,  of  tbe  emperor  bimaelf.  After  the  time 
of  Caracalla  (A.D.  SIS),  when  all  tbe  fiee  inh^itanta 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  fnncbis^ 
and  when  the  gentilician  relations  whidi  had  ahready 
gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
hia  nanie  if  ha  did  not  like  it  and  benotibrth  the 
ancient  Rnnan  namea  disappear  firom  tiw  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  me  gena 
into  another,  be  assnmed  the  prenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognmnen  of  his  adoptive  fattier,  and  added  to 
ttiese  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation siuw.  Thoa  C.  Ootavins,  after  being  ^opted 
by  liis  uncle  C.  Jolios  CBsar,  was  called  C.  Jnliiia 
Cesar  Ootavianos,  and  the  son  of  L.  -fmiUns 
PauUas,  when  adopted  hj  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  .£milianQS.  ( Vtd.  Adop- 
tion, Rohan.)  There  were,  bo^g^ever,  two  geo- 
tes,  via.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
whiob,  in  case  of  any  of  theh-  gentiles  beirjg  adi^ 
ed  hito  another  gens,  took  the  termination  tmif 
instead  of  amu,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininos,  in- 
stead of  Alitonianaa  and  Flaminianos.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Serrilios  Cspio  Brntaa.*  liiis  was  only  done  in 
oase  the  et^omen  was  of  great  celebrity ;  and  H 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Tlins  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Come- 
lins  Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentnlus  Mar- 
cellinus.*  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  preenomen  at  hia 
discretion,  in  order  to  distingaish  his  adoptive  smis 
from  each  other.  Thus,  when  Aognstns  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  he  gave  to  tbe  one  the 
pranomen  Caius,  and  to  the  other  the  prenomen 
Lucins.*  During  the  eariy  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium,  without  any -alteration*  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C.  ninios 
Cedtius  Secondns  and  L.  Mlita  Aurelios  Commo- 
dns.*  Besides  this,  many  other  trregularities  oo* 
cvrred  in  cases  of  adoption  during  tbe  period  of  the 
Empire/bat  it  is  not  neoessaiy  for  odr  purpose  l» 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  nsnally  retained 
that  which  they  bad  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  dare  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  n- 
oeivea  the  imnofloen  and  nomen  gentiliohim  at  Ua 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 


I.  (Ton.  Pkton.,  )f.,  AT,  1130-4.  (Hont,  Sat,  ii.,  S,  IIV.)— 
S.  (SoBt.,  (Mig.,  11.)— 4.  {Sum.,  Gklb.,  t.}— 5.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  IB.) 
«.  (EokbeL  Doetr.  Norn.,  toI.  t.,  p.  «B.}— 7.  (Bckbel,  Doetr. 
Num.,  vol.  H  BBd  p.  187.}-4.  {TotL  Pfttare.,  ii.,  9e.)-0. 
(Dim  CaM.,  Kowipt.,  Hb.  bxU.,  o.  ISJ 
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wUehketadhadvadm.  He  beenw  ttai,  to 
•one  meuare,  the  geotilis  of  hi*  fonner  muter,  in 
18  fitr  as  ha  bad  the  aame  manm  goDtiUcinm,  bat 
Im  bad  Dooe  oC  tbe  other  dainw  which  a  freelwni 
featBia  had.>  InstanoQi  of  aaeh  freedOMD  are  Ti 
lua  Ampias  ManandM-,  a  Inedmaa  of  T.  Arnpius 
Balbna  L.  ComelhiB  ChiTMieaaa,  aflreedmaa  at 
I..ConMliwSidla;'  M.  TaUiu  Lanraa  and  H.  Tal- 
Uufl  Tiro,  ftvedmen  of  M.  TqIUdb  Gieero.  Itappeara, 
howerer,  that  tbe  caaapcgMtor  aoaMtimaa  aToided 

E'  Ting  to  bis  (rBedman  bia  nomen  gfntilieiani,  far 
ioB  Caaaina*  menlicMia  a  freedman  of  J.  Casar 
wboae  noawn  gntiUohun  ia  Lieiniiia.  If  tb«  aUUe 
fiinwfl|m*H  a  aema  puUieaa,  and  gm  him  tbe 
fianeUae  at  tte  aame  time,  aa^  pnnMmeD  and  bo- 
mb were  givea  to  Um,  or  be  took  theae  namea 
ftom  tbe  magiatrala  ^hmt  peifinned  the  act  of 
onaiteipatimi  m  tbe  name  of  the  atale,  and  tiiea 
reoetTad  a  oognomen  dertred  ftom  die  UHia  of  tbe 
eity,  as  Rooianiia  or  RoouBeaaia.* 

MOMISIIATOZ  AIA«eOPAX  rPA*H  (v^fimo- 
rar  *tmf$opif  ypaf^)  im  tba  name  of  the  paaUe 
Mtioa  vUdi  n^Kbt,  at  Athena,  be  bnia^  afaioat 
uy  ODB  who  otrined  raoner  aitbw  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  ooaaiating  of  tbe  pore  metal  imachbed  bjr  the 
law.  Tbe  lawfol  poniahment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
aoD  in  caae  he  waa  convicted  waa  death.*  What 
■etioo  might  be  brought  againat  tboae  who  ooined 
Bkoney  witbou  the  aaootxm  of  the  Republie,  and 
kow  anch  persona  were  poniahed,  ia  not  known.* 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (Sofuf^Muf).  Hkia  name 
denotea  eertain  magistratea  tnr  offleia]  pnvona  of 
hi^  authority,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magiatratea,  and,  indeed,  over  Uie  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  daty  to  aae  that  the  lawa 
were  daly  adminiatered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  aoeh  officers  at  Sparta  and  elaewhere, 
and  aome  of  tbe  Greek  jdiiloeophers  who  wrote  on 
iMialation  aM)ear  to  have  thought  that  aooh  a  body 
M  men  waa  easeDtial  to  the  well-being  of  a  aocial 
oommunity.*  No  aacb  body  existed  at  Athena,  for 
tbey  muat  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
iatence  of  a  demociaey.  The  aenate  of  600,  or  the 
■reo|Mcitie  oooncili  perfiinned  in  some  meaaore 
tbe  office  of  law-goaidiana  ;*  but  the  only  persona 
designated  by  this  name  a|q)ear  to  have  been  iofe- 
nor  functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
it  was  to  prevent  irregularitiea  and  distuibancaa  in 
the  puUie  assranblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  modern  writeis :  aoow  think  tbey 
have  been  oonfounded  with  the  ^tofuShm.  An- 
other bypotbeaia  ia,  Uiat  the  office  waa  new  Intro- 
duced until  tbe  tiine  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  vtho, 
■mhita  he  was  invested  with  tbe  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  tbe  Eleven  the  addittoo^ 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistratea,  with  a  view  to  introduoe  a  more  ariato- 
cratical  govern  moot  In  ftvour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  tbe  offioe  of  wwo^Aauf  is 
only  mentioned  1^  gramraariaBa,  and  uey  reto  to 
IMnarohus,  who  waa  tbe  frind  and  oootempMSiy 
of  Demetrius." 

NOMOS  (vVr)-  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  eatablubed  or  amtute  law,  but 
likewiae  of  dl  coatoms  and  i^ioaa  to  whioh  hmg 
preaeription  or  natural  feeling  givea  the  fbioe  of 
taw;  as EBr^Mdee** mproaaea it. t6 fa* Mrfyv/Muyji 
pjpifMi  dal        rt  mfmiSc.  Ia  the  Mrom  agea, 


1.  (Ci&,  Top.,  6.)^  (Cie.adFam.,xifi.,70.)-a,  (Gis.,Pni 
Bmo.  Am^  a,  Ac.)— 4.  (Ut.,  ».}— 3.  (Tun,  Da  IdBg.  Lu.,  tu^ 
p.  IM.  Ac,  Bipimt.— Lir.,  it.,  61.)— 0.  (DamiMtb.,  c.  Lapt.,  p. 
BOB.— Id.,  OL  Timoor.,  p.  70S,  Ac)— 7.  (Vid.  Patitiu,  h*g.  Att., 
aiO.>— 6.  (ScUmiok,  Ant.  Jwt.  Pnb.  Or.,  n.  130.— PUto, 
hm-t  yit  P>  Ua.— Xm..  <Eo<w_  ix.,  I4.)— «.  (Ahn.,  TtA.,  Ti., 
a,  Mk  llib— ABdoe.,  Da  Mm.,  ll.)-10.  (Vid.  8<d>DndaT^  note 

AK.ite^^ie-n.)— II.  (BMch.,ati!P 


baAm  Oe  period  of  amhooUo  hktoiy  iNfi^we 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poeatt  tnecnTi 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  gorenM 
onght  to  be  oootKrilad  bj  law.  As  evea  tbe  ai- 
preme  God  waa  aappoeed  to  be  aolijeet  to  a  hi|fa<r 
power.  Fate  or  'Avajwr,  so  tbe  AtMpiffr  ^liat 
was  boond  to  govern  aoondiaglothe  niei  gfjos 
tioe,  d/Of,  «Vor>  eivoftni.*  Govaramcut,  thN|k 
iiMNiarehica)  and  heredttaiy,  waa  Berartbelen  lii>- 
ited,  M.  fiv^otf  ycpaat.*  Tit  nonarchi  wen  in- 
Topet  ^Si  fMavTtf,  bound  to  coDSolt  for  the  good  nf 
thisir  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  adfiee  of  Oeir 
oounseHtnv,  or  the  chief  man  of  the  Mate  ()^Nnif, 
Aracnr,  AcX  and  alao  to  admiwatar  j^at,  Jinb 

These  notiona  of  law  woA  jnatiee  wgn  secan- 
rily  vague.  The  regd  power,  thoagb  buu^  a 
practtoe,  appeals  to  have  been  abariote  ia  tbeor, 
and,  as  suoh.  waa  easily  liable  to  be  abased.  Wa 
find  oom^aints  of  the  aboae  <tf  power  in  Hcaod;' 
and  Wacbamath*  rcanarka  that  the  OdysTt «». 
taina  indieaikaia  of  a  atnigi^of  Ibsnobi^apiai 
tbe  sovereign.  That  many  beaeficial  caoeesnaa 
were  made  by  the  kinga  to  their  peo|de  beto  tke 
age  erf'  anthentk)  biatonr,  is  not  unprabriile.  IV 
ohangea  introduced  by  Tbesena  may  be  emadend 
in  thia  light  Bat  tbe  firat  great  step  umsds  tkt 
eatabliahment  of  cotutiiutiaiul  Im  appein  to  taiie 
been  taken  by  tbe  AtbeniaBa,  irtien  tb^  abiidpi 
the  power  of  the  Medontida,  and  icBdendiom- 
ment  reaponntU,  TinfiQvMviurter^askpP 
wrcvtfmw.* 


The  tranaition  from  euatomaiy  or  tnditiOBiiT 
law  to  fixed  civU  ordtnancea  nraat  bare  takn  ptm 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  naite  n  ciiiei 
(avf^uffoiTTv),  and  form  compact  soeieiiHi  tbtjr  t«- 
gaa  to  IM  tbe  DeoeaaiQr  of  having  pemBBtDt  hvi 
to  define  and  eeeare  their  civil  rights.  Tbe  omx 
aoon  mang  up  that  aooie^  was  fimaed  for  the 
good  of  an  daaiea.  The  ezpraaaiw  n  nam.fa- 
meriy  apidted  to  national  leagues  and  ooafedcncxi.' 
came  to  denote  a  united  bo^of  citiieoB,  nlfqal 
lawa  were  claimed  for  alL  From  this  bod7,iideei 
were  exduded  all  such  peranu  as  oune  mia  ibe 
definition  of  nepioauu,  laovinciala,'  or  serfi,  Kkf  the 
Helots,  and  all  ahives  of  ev^  kind.  It  w  nlf 
the  townaman  (mJUrK)  and  the  (reeoBan  wbo  (raid 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  ciijaen.  Tbe  <oiip« 
{&rifi^To(  fuTovooTvt),  though,  if  he  beeane  i  na- 
dent  (/t^TiMKoc),  he  was,  upon  oertaia  cooOiM 
admUted  to  tbe  prateetion  of  the  law,  vai  mts 
placed  on  tbe  same  footing  aa  tbe  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  ai^ieared,  liv 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  mea,  wbo  su( 
the  great  deeds  of  their  anceetors,  and  ddim^ 
their  moral  and  political  leasons  ia  vene.  Sin 
waa  tbe  fi^ma  (declared  law)  of  Spaita  ud  Taia- 
turn.  1^  lawa  tfCharondaa  were  aanBaa  •MM 
^Aftena.*  The  inflDmee  exsreiaed  br  ibeMM 
arose  in  a  great,  meaaore  from  the  belief  tbit 
vrare  divinely  iDq>ired,  a  power  which  Wia  wcnlwl 
to  most  of  the  ancient  law-makeis.  "Dids  tbe  hn 
of  Minos  woe  aaid  to  be  a  revelation  fma  •''P*"'^ 
Lycurgua  was  the  confidant  of  the  De^  |w; 
ZalencasofPallaa."  Some  have  suffKMed ibiiw 
use  of  v^ior,  in  tbe  aenae  of  tfx,  waa  doived  «m 
the  drcninatance  ot  laws  having  fiist  been  in  Tm^ 
aa  the  aame  word  denotes  memwt  or  (mm-  «» 
thia  ia  not  snriniaiog,  when  we  conuder  tbu  pn>- 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,™.,  W.— PiwUI^HMiW.-fltMif'"' 
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vples  of  hannoDT'  are  necessaT;  not  only  to  maak 
ud  poeU;,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Tarioos  re- 
btiou  of  citU  society;  uid  both  meanings  may  well 
kedthred  fimm  vtfinit  (iulribiun  mum  ewnw). 

Ab  civQiBtioD  adTaneed,  laws  were  remiced  to 
vhUDg,  in  the  shape  either  of  regolar  oodea  or  dia- 
linct  ordinances,  aiid  afterward  publicly  exhibited, 
ec^Ted  on  tablets,  or  hewn  oq  colimms.*  The 
iai  n-riuen  lavs  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Z^acus.' 
Tbe  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
idttoi,  ud  ]ty  that  nsme  diatingniahed  ftom  the 
V  of  Sdm.*  From  the  wigin  of  this  word,  one 
mppoae  that  it  aignified  ordained  or  ^t< 
Bte  Uv,  T^tic  vifio^ :  bnt  it  is  frequently  used  like 
in  tbe  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  aichons  wpre  called  -dtaftoB^at, 
bcrasse  a  great  varied  of  cause*  fell  under  their 
eogniiuce,  and,  in  the  abaeooe  of  a  written  oode, 
(bae  irtw  dedaie  and  InterprM  Om  law*  may  be 
properiy  Baid  to  make  them.* 

The  laws  of  Lycnrgaa  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
inj  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.' Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
liklctt,iiranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  taming  on  an 
uii.caBed  dfei>«r  and  xipUtf.''  They  were  first 
baf  is  the  Acropolia,  but  afterward  brought  down 
toOehTtaneDm.*  ArehiTea  were  estabOahed  fin- 
the  tntddytrf  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
Mtba  of  the  gods  (iv  /arrp^),  with  a  public 
Hnant  (Ayifowt)  to  take  care  of  Uiemu*  Others 
vcteknB^  up  in  TBzioiis  public  pboes,  ao  that  any 
oom  iKght  hare  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
atima.  For  instance,  laws  wtiich  concerned  tbe 
JUiBdiriioo  (rftiie  arohon  were  bung  up  in  his  of- 
Ik;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  {ffovTievTtiwl 
nmlintbeireoaneil-room,  and  soon.'*  Afterthe 
upHlnoDof  the  thirty  ^rranta,  in  the  arehonahip  of 
ndides,  s  decree  was  passed  by  the  asssBibly  to 
Mac  ths  ancient  laws,  and  i^point  a  committee 
to  min  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  adr 
tint  atight  seem  neoessary.  The  new  and 
^  laws  were  ail  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
loniui  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
SoioD'atime;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
^niueribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  {elc 
*"  mjpafm).  At  the  same  time  it  waa  maeted 
thai  DO  ou^str^  staooU  be  altowad  to  uae  an  un- 
*nteii  law  {&yp64u  M  viau  t6c  iprdf  Xp^aOat 
pa  ttfi  h6s)M 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  thoee 
*bid  were  subsequently  enacted  at  Tarioos  times, 
winagiaMea  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
"Nad  to  admmister  the  law,  executive  and  jndi- 
mL  The  hdiastic  bo^y,  acting  in  Uieir  c^nci^ 
"  jiidges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  tegidative,  see  No- 
•orami),  were  sworn  wepi  fiiv  !tv  vdfiot  bM, 
uti  reif  vofiovt  ibtifulo9<u,  nef^  Skivfoi  eUit,  ywJ. 
n  ^  dixotoraT^.**  In  all  causes,  whether  civd  or 
'"^ssA,  tbe  pulies  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
hwB  as  were  material  to  tbe  questions  to  be 
■M.  and  biou^  them  b^bre  the  4y(/<^  ttKoerri- 
tt  tbe  ivwpiaif  ,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
>othe  ixwK,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
J^fiK  iUaarai  by  the  ypoftftareii.  If  any  man  pro- 
before  tbe  judgea  a  fictitloua  law  (oi«  An-a 
gy),hewiB  panhfaMe  with  deadi." 

J:  (f4«^  &  Ua&,  IM,  ad.  Stub.— Arirtot-  FoL,     «, «  S.  ~ 
'nTTO-J-t.  (W!icaw>Mhirt,  i.,\/W.)-Z. 

^-OL  mil.,  £■.)        Cl^wdl,  Hin.  rfGr,      ii.,  ^ 

M.M8,t).)-a.  (Da^i^d^Da  Tab.  L«c.,  cAiu- 
«i2%M0L(D«iMUL,&Aiutoe-ar-eU;  e.Tiaioe.,700. 
^    ^  Schanns,  An.  Pnc.  p. 


As  the  iixacTol  (obos^n  as  e^dained  tmder  IV 
Xktm»)  fterformed  the  functions  of  botii  judge 
and  jnry,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  ^sticm, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  oa  the 
dtseretion  viiuch  m  practice  they  ex«reised  in  the 
biterpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  tbe  Attic  ora- 
tors, and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Mach  li^t  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,'  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  at- 
waja  has  in  view  the  practice  the  Atheniaa 
oouTts.  He  reckons  tbe  vofui  among  tbe  Amvot 
vlarei^,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  (Mv  tv&vrwf  i  6  yrypofiah^ 

irpoYfum),  to  aiq>eal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus. 
tice  or  equity  {tQ  koiv^  vd/nii  xdl  roif  hneucimv,  ^ 
Auuuoripoic).  Tat  (sa^  be)  if  tbe  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  n  not  a  law,  oh  yip  noul  rb 
Ipyov  ToB  v^atv.  From  this  It  may  be  seen,  that 
uie  notions  entertained  by  the  Atbenians  of  tiie 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what difiereut  from  our  own.  There  existed 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  pro^«sion 
it  was  to  ^^ound  the  laws.  The  dBee  ol  the 

Btint  related  cmly  to  religioas  obeervaoees.  (FuL 
iKQCTAi.)  Aocinrding  to  tbe  princii^e  of  the  coin 
Btitution,  every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  infbrm  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  tbem. 
The  pet^le,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  jndges.* 

As  to  the  diffbrenee  between  vipof  and  -^^lapa, 
and  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  laws  were  enaeied 
or  repealed,  see  Nomotbxtis. 

NOMOTH'ETES  (wytoflenTc),  legislator,  is  a  wwd 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  causes 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  and  Thonia* 
todes  are  called  Tfopoi^rat,  moven  or  proposers  of 
lam.*  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  Ibey  exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  their  countiy.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  I^ 
CO  at  Athena,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondas, 
whose  laws  were  distinguished  for  their  lU/Mdeu,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegram,  Catana,  and  Mher  C%al> 
cidian  etates.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon- 
oured with  this  title,  ffltiier  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  their 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  disci[dine 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertina*  omvraf  rarer  koI  vquo- 
BsTiKoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Fhidon  of  Argos,  Tn»> 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon,  vAio  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycnrgns,  and  Pjrthagoras,  m^ 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.*  But  the  name  of  vopth 
QiTJK  is  given  ko^  i^x^  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  the?  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  bnt 
were  founders  of  eonttUntiotu  {imWiTtSai),  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  snd 
sometimes  even  Baq>eRded,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed  as 
republica.'  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  S<doo 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  ttieir 
social  polity,  that,  although  nuaiy  important  re- 
forms were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  r^arded  as  tke  Ut»gvter  {i  vofiodiTn(\ 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth*  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever  a  law  of  Solon  ia  cited,  we  may  suspect  that 
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k  oonUin*  iaterptdBtion.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
•hould  bear  in  mind  that  hi  all  tiie  change*  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserrinK  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policj.  Clisthenea,  who  established  the  S^fioi, 
remodel^  the  fvAol,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  hj  Aristotle*  aa  having  for  his  object 
uH^o*  n7v  d^fKMcparlav. 

There  ia  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
given,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  eodearour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za^ 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 

fflital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycuigus  for- 
e  young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  be  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrjrmen 
by  an  oath  to  obaenre  all  his  laws  tiU  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  ibr 
on^  ten  years.* 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
■mteded  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  xvpta 
bucXiiaia  in  every  year,  any  penm  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  aasembl^  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legialatiTe  CMnmittee,  called  vnuSint. 
This  ounmittee  waa  aelected  by  lot  from  Uie  beli- 
astic  body ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Sdon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itsiBtf,  composed  of 
citiaens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  jndicial  fimcti<Mia.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  ^ipointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  {oimiiKoi)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
oC  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be- 
aidea  this,  the  thesmothets  were  officially  author- 
fxed  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  sututes 
vliich  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofto6cTat.' 

Hence  appears  the  difl'erence  between  y^io/ui 
and  voftoc.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ijt^afui,  and  only  remained  in 
forceayear,  liken  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  Um  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vo/w- 
Btrat.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
<tf  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  xvptof  ^ 
i  voftot  aXk'  oi  n  irAvftf  .*  PrivUtgia  required  to 
be  pa»ed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  ia  an  exanqile  <rf  a  frinltgmm,  for 
iiliich  two  votes  of  diflhient  aaaembliea  were  ne- 
cessary.* 

Pn^ositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
wpotovXtvitara.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said 
vat  wvpd^iv  v6/ioii,  the  peo|rie  who  passed  it  &ia- 
081.  To  endiet  a  man  for  ^i:^ing  iUegnl  meas- 
ures was  called  yp^vAoi  r/va  leapavbftuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  saeh  a  case,  see  IIAPAN0HIU4 
rPA*H. 

NON^.   (Fid.  Calsndae,  Roman.) 

NORMA  {yvC^iuv\  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  tiieir  work 
■eetangvlar.'    It  waa  made  by  taking  three  flat 
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wooden  rulers  (m^  Rboula)  of  eqsal  ftrlww, 

one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  loag,  tbe 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  Uiptb- 
er  by  their  extremities  so  as  to  aamune  tite  ^ 
a  right-angled  trian^e.'  TIub  method,  dtongh  only 
a  close  approximatiw,  must  have  been  quite  nffi- 
cient  for  ul  comnuKi  purposes.  Fih;  Uie  if 
convenience,  the  longnt  ^e,  i  e.,  Ute  hypotaiDff 
of  the  triangle,  was  discaided,  and  tte  iostrumeot 
then  assumed  the  fonn  in  v^ch  it  i*  eihOiitHi 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  SSI  A 
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square  ot  a  still  more  simple  foshion.  made  hr  are- 
ly  CQtting  a  rectangular  piece  oat  of  a  boaii  ii 
shown  on  another  sepolehial  monmaesc,  bni  it 
RonieaiidnibliabedbyOrutar.'aBdMrieiiBtlii 
woodcut  wfaidi  ia  here  iutrodooDd.  I 

FrtMn  the  use  of  this  instmmeot,  t  lifht 
wasalsooaDedaitoniuian^*  A^ttaagaiaht 
pen  was  called  ahnormiM.*' 

NOTA  CENSCRIA  was  the  nmarit  wfcidi  th 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  tbeuM  : 
of  a  Ilamneitiaea  nliodeserTadooiMBnlbrwi- 1 
demeanour  or  immoral  conduct  FwooeHnpftM' 
brand)  of  the  pownr  of  the  HnnaQ  eea9ni«»ae 
iacifUn* or  cum  mammy  whence  ibey  are aH^^ 
Cicero*  praftcti  marihu  et  magiitri  teteru  iaci^ 
tt  t€»mMi».  This  part  of  the  oensorial  power  !»■  j 
pears  at  first  to  have  extended  no  faitbeithaa  » 
oeaauTo  and  to  punisb  the  bad  omdaetoraciiiM 
io  so  fiu  IS  it  had  an  injurious  inflneDceoahii  ca- 
sus,* hot  gradually  it  acquired  the  diaractec  «> 
complete  superintendence  of  the  wli<^  prinw  » 
public  life  -of  a  citisen.  This  part  of  their  ofi« 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jiim<tiAn. 
whteh  in  many  raspeota  rasemUos  that  vtueb  a 
modeni  timea  ia  exnreleed  \tj  vei^  ofiiiM; « 
thoe  are  maomerable  actkms  whi^  tboigi » 
knowledged  by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  foaeA 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  |»»" 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  Teilai«* 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  ool; 
ular  offence,  while  in  pul^  opinioQ  the  olKHa> 
even  after  he  has  onde^[OM  punMowBt,  ii  » 
capadtated  for  oertaht  bonoun  and  diriiawn 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  o"***"™*! 
character.  Hence  the  RcMuan  ceoson  ""S^'^ 
a  man  wiUi  th^  nota  eensoria  in  case  be  had  Ml 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  eoaii  «  ^ 
tice,  and  bad  already  Buffered  poahihinait  loti 
The  iwta  cciuaria,  also  called  cm'suAtnis  or 
Ho  centoria,  together  With  the  puoishroataMW 

I.  (Imd.,  On*.. six.,  ».)-«.  (1.  0.,  ^  MB.)->.  l<i'^'Jt 
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ttBBe  of  ita  inflictioD,  were  marked  by  thfrside  of 
BOB  of  tbe  fuilty  oiUieD  (coNMm  iwbt  «iii«eri- 
knf.  The  eoneequeaee  of  nwh  a  nota  was  only 
ifwmau,  and  not  infamia*  (vuf.  Iktamii,  Rohan, 
f.  tiSS),  and  ihe  eenaorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  m  juHcat*,'  for  its  effbeta  were  not  lasting,  but 
mi|ht  tie  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
(iriij  pcfm,  or  remored  by  the  foUowmg  censora, 
is  t  jadidal  deeiaioii,  <v  by  a  leK.  A  doU  obdso- 
na  wu,  moreorer,  not  valid  anlees  both  oeanon 
■{reed.  The  igoommia  was  Uioa  only  a  tranaitory 
eapivis  diminatio,  which  doea  not  even  appear  to 
hiTe  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
tinJ;  did  not  diaqoalify  persons  labouring  ooder  it 
iw  obiaiiiag  a  magistral,  for  being  appointed  aa 
ji&ta  bj  the  pntor,  or  flv  aerving  in  the  Bamui 
innie*.  Ham.  .fmilioa  waa  tlina,  notwithatanding 
ilie  animadverBio  censoria,  made  dietatw.* 

A  penoa  might  be  branded  with  a  eenaorial  nota 
it  I  Tariety  of  cases,  which  it.  would  be  impossible 
lo  ipeci^,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
tpM  the  discretioo  of  the  oenaora  and  tte  view 
n^toiA  of  a  eaae;  and  sometimes  eren  one  est 
of  eeonn  woald  oratedc  an  ofibnoe  which  waa 
mtjdf  chastised  by  tiieir  saccessorB.*  But  the 
oBam  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  poniahed 
br  the  eeaaom  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  ooonrred  io  the  private  life  of  individ- 
^t-g.,  1.  Uving  in  celibacy  a  time  when  a 
pmoa  oogbt  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
«iih  diWDa.'  The  obUgatioa  of  manyiog  was 
^KBltj  irniveaaed  upon  the  cittzena  by  the  cen- 
lon,  ud  tbe  refheal  to  fulfil  it  was  pnnisbed  with 
■  (u  Kxmim*).  3.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
w»j  or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
Bsnffieient  reasons.*  8.  Improper  conduct  towarda 
ne'sinle  or  ehildren,  as  well  aa  harshness  or  too 
|Rat  iodalgeDoe  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
nee  cf  iIm  latter  towards  their  parents.' "  4.  Inordi* 
Me  udkooirkna  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
vnej  than  waa  pnqier.  A  grrat  man;  instances 
(if  tteldod  are  recorded."  At  alatertime  the  l^ea 
■oMniris  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
bnries.  fi.  Neglect  and  carelessnesa  in  cultiva- 
liog  one's  fields."  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
(faents."  7.  The  carrying  on  of  a  dtorepataUe 
trade  or  oecopation,**  soeb  as  acting  in  the  tbe&- 

S.  Legacy-honting,  defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

II.  Oflencea  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
t6e  capacity  of  a  publio  officer  or  against  magis- 
Uaies.  1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
°<iiig  his  ^gni^  as  an  oi&oet,  if  he  wa»  accessible 
tiiMiesa-|«gedanB|rices."  S.  Improper eondaot 
t**>Tds  a  mifiatrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  Ua 
Ver,  at  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 

necessary."  8.  Penury."  4.  Neglect,  dts- 
n^ence,  and  cowardice  of  aofaUeis  in  the  anny." 
*  Tl«  keeping  of  the  eqnus  pobUooa  in  bad  condi- 
"W-  (Pti  Eqoitbs.) 

lil  A  varied  of  actiotM  or  psraoits,  which  were 
wogtit  to  be  iojmioiia  to  pnbtto  mamdi^,  mi^  be 
^*Mdeii  by  the  eeoaon  by  an  edict,**  and  tboee 
"w  tttel  ooabmy  to  aooh  edieto  were  branded 


l.(Mmi,rtl.  tl.— Cie.,  Pro  Cbuat.,  «.)-*.  (Ck.,  De 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enomeiatioD 
of  the  oflencea  that  migbl  be  poniahed  the  oen- 
sotB  with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hiat.  of  Rome,  iL* 
p.  399,  dec 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censora  gener- 
ally differed  acoprdtng  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  aometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  auS^r  all  the  puniabmenta  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  cittaena.  But 
they  are  ^nerally  divided  into  firar  dasses : 

1.  Motut  or  ejectio  t  tenettt,  or  ttie  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  pnniab- 
ment  might  either  be  a  simple  excluaton  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  exeloded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  ta 
the  rank  of  an  nrarian.*  llie  latter  coarse  seema 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punidunent  waa  simply  this :  the 
eenaors,  in  their  new  liata,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senatora  aa  they  wudied  to  exclude,  and  m 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  kui^  to  be  senators. 
Henee  the  exprea^on  pr^mH  tautortt  is  equiva- 
lent to  <  MNdAt  In  aome  caaea,  however, 
the  censora  did  not  acquiesce  in  thia  aimfde  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addr^aed  the  senator  whom  they 
l>ad  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  hia 
oondnct.*  Aa,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
aenator  was  not  disqoahfied  by  hia  IgDomiiiia  for 
holding  any  of  the  magtatraoiea  which  <f»ened  the 
w^  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  oensos 
again  becmne  a  senator.* 

3.  The  ademptio  eqvi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
e^juna  ^blicoa  frmn  an  eques.  Thia  pontshment 
might  hkewtse  be  simide,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  nrarian.*   ( Vid.  Equitbs,  p.  416.) 

3.  The  motio  t  triini,  or  the  excluaion  of  a  peraon 
from  hia  tribe.  Thia  puni^mieot  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  crarian  were  originally  the 
aame;  but  when,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion waa  made  between  the  tribus  msticc  and  the 
tribos  nrbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  b^ibea ;  and  if  the  farther  d^radation  to  the 
rank  of  an  amu^  waa  eomlnned  with  the  motio  e 
tr^  it  waa  always  expreaaly  stated.* 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  waa  called  re/erre  m 
arariot,''  or  facert  atiqitem  ararrum,'  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  {Vid.  .£BAaii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  puniah- 
roents,  for  an  eques  cooM  not  be  made  an  crarioa 
nnleaa  be  waa  previonaly  deprived  of  his  htHse,  not 
could  a  member  of  a  rastic  tribe  be  made  an  lerari- 
us  unless  he  waa  previously  excluded  from  it.* 

A  peraon  who  had  bemi  branded,  with  a  nota 
cenaoria  might,  if  he  thought  bimaelf  wronged,  en- 
deavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  {cmt- 
torn  agert  apud  cetuort^*};  and  if  be  did  DOt  am^ 
ceed,  DO  might  try  to  gain  the  prote<^mi  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  hia  bebalC 
If  neither  ot  the  eenaors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  peojrie  itaelf.  Bat 
esses  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  Uiey  were  moa^  nnsnoceasfiil  attempted 
whenoe  Di&nyaiaa,"  with  aase  joalioe,  says  that 
the  eenaorahip  was  an  ^ij^  iamwitdwtt" 
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NOTATin.  (Fti.  Lwi4»n.) 
NOTITIA  DIGNirATUM,  or,  mow  folly,  "No- 
tilim  Digmtatvm  et  Aimimtlniunmm  omnium  tarn 
amUum  guoM  MilUarium  in  ^artihu  OrienliM  it  Oe- 
eidentia,"  a  the  title  of  a  wwk  containing  a  list  of 
the  civfl  and  militair  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Raaan  Empire.  It  doet  not  eoolain  the  nniM  of 
may  of  the  ofRcers,  bat  roere^  the  titles  bdongtaif 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  Tery  great  impoitaiioe  to 
those  who  wish  to  beeoQie  acquainted  with  the  in> 
temal  orgaatoation  and  administraUon  of  1h«  Ro^ 
nan  Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
tiAie  the  book  was  Written,  or  \>j  what  author,  is 
nidEQiNm,  thou^  it  is  senerallr  aoppoaed  thst  it 
was  composed  between  ttie  year  A.I>.  4S6  and  481. 
'Hie  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Bdcking,  in  3 
TOls.  8to,  Bonn,  1889  and  1840. 
NOVA'LE.  (Vid.  Amnvn,  p.  80.) 
NOVATIO.  (Vid.  OsLiOATioicEi,  p.  «74.) 
-KOVEhhJE  or  NOVELLiE  CONSTITUTIO'- 
N£S  fonn  a  partofthe  corpus  jnis.  Mostof  fluoa 
were  published  in  Qn^  and  thefr  Gred^  title  is  Ai> 
TOKpttTopof'lovaTtviavoS  kvyoCoTW  Jieapal  Auirdfetf. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  noreto  of  Jas- 
tinian  betongs  to  the  year  A.D.  635  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D..  6M  (Not.  187) ;  but 
BKMt  <tf  tiiem  woe  pobUshed  betweeu  the  years 
S>S  and  B89.  These  constitationes  were  poUished 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  anpidying  what  was  defi- 
eieat  in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
comidetion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  oonstitDtions 
wfaMdi  he  might  pnUish  into  a  body  by  ihemselTes, 
■0  as  to  renda*  a  third  reTfsioa  of  the  Code  none- 
•essary,  and  Ibat  be  oontemfrfated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  NovelUe  Constitutiones.' 
It  does  not,  howerer,  appear  that  any  official  oom- 
talation  of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  tte 
Bfetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Norel- 
1b,  as  we  now  baTO  thera,  consists  of  168  norellK, 
of  ^lieh  lfi9  belong  to  Justinian,  rod  the  rest  to 
Jvstin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius :  they  are  gener- 
alhrdivided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  noTeDae  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  Jaw  at  Constantinopte,  which 
contains  126  nOTdlv.  The  epitome  was  probaUy 
made  in  the  time  of  JosUnian,  and  tbe  antbor  was 
probably  antecessor  at  Constantinoi^. 

There  is  also  another  cdlection  of  184  norelliB 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticonmi : 
tbe  compQer  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
nnknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
Modently  of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  tto  coUationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  woilc  on  the  bistoiy  of  the 
NovellK  is  by  Biener,  Getekiekte  der  Ntmdien.  See 
also  Beytrag  xur  hUlerar-GttekieKte  da  Noftllof 
Auttugs  von  Julidn,  Ton  Haubold,  ZeUtckrift,  &c., 
hf>v 

lER.  {Vid.  Calhtoas,  Roman.) 
NOVSHDI  A'LE  (sc.  Mcram)  was  tbe  name  given 
te  two  disehnt  f^ttvals.  L  It  was  the  name  of  a 
^tival  lastingiimie  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  T^us  Hoetilina,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  opon  the  Mons  Alhanus, 
and  was  freqaeBtly  celebrated  in  later  times.*  ZI. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  tbe  sa^ifice  perilvm- 
cd  nine  days  after  a  fnneral.  {Vid.  Fdhos,  n  403.) 
NOVI  HO'MINES.   After  tbe  senate  and  the 


1.  (CoMt.,  Cordi.,  >.  4.>-a.  (LtT.,  1.,  JI.— Id,  m.,  Ot^Jd., 


aOees  ortha  sMi «m  apsMd to  Ai fb. 

b^ns,  a  new  order  of  ncbln  irase,  and  ttsum 
NMU»  was  apfdisd  to  those  penoaa  whaie  wti- 
Xtm  had  been  msgtstrRtfls  curaks.  {fU.  Htm- 
nATQc.)  Those  persons,  oa  the  ooMrsr7,«hon 
BBOflBtors  had  not  been  so  dhtisgiuBlMd,  «m  tA 
vd^tutOMt  and  irtMn  ibosB  lAo  bdoaged  la  Ik 
httter  daas  obtained  B^r  of  the  highm  mapBtnat^ 
tbsy  were  oaHed  Nowi  Hminu,  or  npatvti.'  1W 
BobUes  attenotedto  ke^  aUtke  lu^iAcaif 
the  state  in  ueir  own  body,  and  videstly  ositmi 
alt  candidatoB  who  did  not  belong  to  tbdr  oito.* 
Soaie  ot  the  mat  distingoisLed  mes  in  tbeMs 
wwe,  howmr,  wni  bonneB,  as  T.  Oanacaaiii, 
irbo  lived  bsAwe  tiie  fat  tmne  war;  Sp.  Canim, 
M.  Cato,Mnfflmins,tfa«coaqiieror  of  A(iaii,C.lli- 
rins,  and  Cicero.* 

NOVI  CyPERIS  NUNTIATIO.  (Til  Onm 
NoTi  NtnnUTio.) 

*NOUM£'NIUS(»eMt^X'*thsBaBea(iliiid 
mentioBed  ^  HeajvtuiB.  Osmmt  toiiw  it  w 
betbe  Cnrlsw,  or  Armata  ef  Ufa  sAaa  I* 
nmu  forms  the  soienttflB  Bima  of  flu  Cfldew^Oa 
junctioB  of  tbe  Greek  ud  Latin  niBn,  I  a,M- 
ntiM  Afputa."* 

NOXA.   (Vid.  NorxLM  Acno.) 

NOXAXIS  ACTIO.  Ifa&liaalimiliaiara^ 
committed  theft  or  iBtmria^ae  psneniiiiinihid 
a  DonliB  actio,  or  a  legal  lenedyAclbBioBit 
wrong  done  to  hino,  agaioBt  the  ftther  ffturfn^ 
Of)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  ease  n^th^ 
bat  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  tbi  slsie. 
Tlw  word  noxa  (from  noe-eo)  ptopaAj  ngaifiedit- 
jnrydooe;  in  its  legal  sense  it  con^rdKsdedeTeiT 
ddictom.*  The  &ther  or  tte  nmtnr  BU|bl  eitiff 
pay  damages  to  tbe  injured  pecsoiw  or  amnsderlk 
offender  to  hina.  The  sttrreDder  o(  tha  oSndti 
was  expressed  bj  the  phrass  "  noxa  dan  or  it 
dere;"  and  tbe  aoceptaoce  of  theofitedermntii- 
faction  of  the  iqiuiy  was  eqvessed  the  phrue 
"noxK  accipere:"  in  these  expressiooB  "uoia" 
does  not  mean  "punishment,"  ss  isaowtaa 
supposed,  but  the  raeaning  of  tbe  expRsaini  ii,  ^ 
tbe  person  was  smrmdeied  in  iei|»ct  of  orui 
compansatioali>rhis,M«a.  lnthebBtintia,'ioa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  doa  tk 
mischief,  and  nozia  the  misdiief  that  is  dooe. 

Noxales  aetkmes  were  givm  both  by  1^  toi 
bytheedicL  iBtbeeaseofflutumtii^vmii^ 
en  by  the  Twdve  TaUee.  and  in  tbs  csNsf  ^ 
niii^unabytbelexAqaiUa.  Inthecaseofmjin 
and  of  vi  booonnn  raptorum,  they  were  ^raBT 
the  edict.   Tiaa  action  was  said  "  caput  teqoi, 
which  is  thus  ex]riained  by  instances:  if  a  M  or 
slave  committed  noxa,  tfae  actitm  was  agakiat  tte 
father  or  ownayBO  knig  as  theofifenderwaaalm 
pow«;  if  tlw  oohnderbeoaiBeBai  juris,  tbe  iDjow 
party  had  &  directa  actio  against  bio) ;  and  if  wi 
came  into  tbe  power  of  another  perscn,  that  otber 
person  was  liable  to  tbs  actioo.  Ifapatertumliu 
OGanmitted  a  noxa,  and  was  adiqited  <adro8at^)>  ^ 
aetio,  which  was  original^  against  him  {inca^ 
became  an  aotion  agamst  ue  adopdagfenta.  A 
pateiftHulias  or  master  could  Ease  no  action 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  hn 
the  ground  oi  which  was  that  no  obligatio  cow 
he  contracted  between  snch  parties;  and  as  tbe 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  iu  ew^  case, 
it  followed  that  there  coold  be  do  action  ag^ 
such  son  or  riave  if  be  became  sot  jtnis,  00*  agaiast 
another  person  into  whose  power  he  nu^  cont 
If  anoUiev  pexson's  slave  or  son  conmitted  ooUt 


1.  (Ctc.  c.  KvO-ii.,  1,  K-U.,  Pn  Ch>«Bt.  «.-l|p*^b 
BelL  CiT.,  ii.,  a— FltiL,  Cat.  HiJ.,  L)— 1  (Lir.. zxii-. 
Id.,  mix^  41 SaUiW,  Bell.  Ju.,  71.^—1.  {T«U.  Prt.,  u..  A 
-W*lt«r,  GMGk.d«rMB.B«3bk>  lU.       (Adut,  Ip 
paid.,  ».t.y-i.  (IlifrM^«bl^Zm}--<b  {ir^likW 
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mi  then  ciae  into  tlw  power  of  tiie  iojand  pei^ 
■m,  U  vn  «  QHBtioa  between  the  two  sohoob 
wheOer  tbe  right  of  action  was  extmguisbed,  or 
mij  BQspended  so  as  to  reTive  incase  tbe  ofi^Ddinc 
futj  na  released  from  the  power  of  the  ugored 
penoa.  The  opiidw  of  the  Pioeoliani,  which  was 
m  brour  of  tite  suspension  only,  aj}pear8  more  con- 
uteot  with  the  principles  on  whidi  this  ri^  o( 
Kiioaiwlbvaded. 

The  mooe  <rf'the  "  no»  dedltio"  was  by  manei- 
patio.  He  Proeuliani  contended  that  three  man- 
ripuiones  were  required  by  the  law  of  tbe  TwelTe 
Tables  {vii.  Emancipatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  COD- 
tended  that  the  law  only  applied  to  tbe  case  of  Tol- 
DDUiy  iMncipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defimee  to  a  nox- 
disaetie,  the  offender  was  girea  up  by  a  decree  of 
beintwtothe  uqjured  person,  and  thus  became 
lis  pnUman  property  (tn  Imtu).  If  eeveral  slaves 
eoiunitted  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
W  ooljr  the  amount  of  damage  iriuch  would  be 
WaNe  in  ease  a  ain^  freeman  had  eommitted 
fte  theft. 

JiMiniaa  tbtriished  the  nozK  datio  in  the  ease  of 
Minn,  obserring  that  it  appeared  from  the  ao- 
aent  jurists  that  there  mif^t  be  an  action  against 
1  Gliusfamiliaa  in  respect  of  his  delicts.  > 

.NUDIPEDAUA.   (Kid.  Caloiob,  p.  189.) 

NOSUS  (Tifivfir).  These  worda,  beaidBS  deno- 
%  abaAnte  nakedness,  viiich  ms  to  be  &vafart~ 
vniid&xlTav,*  were  applied  to  any  one  irtio,  be- 
ingwithoat  an  Awotus,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dnta.'  In  this  state  of  nndity  the  ancients  per- 
ibnaed  the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
R>piiig>  Tlun  Cincinnatns  was  found  naked  at 
Ik  pkngh  when  be  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
mt  In  his  leya  that  he  mi^  ^lear  before  the 
nste.*   The  aeoominnyiiig  woodout  is  taken 


from  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
udsfiows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  Tbe 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hxtakj:  was  denoted 
b^lheose  of  the  same  epithets.*   (FU.  Coa  Tis- 

TU.) 

Tlis  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
^tence  oT  some  part  of  his  armour.*  Hence  the 
light-anned  were  caDed  yi^pfref.  (Fid.  A»a,  p. 

NCHMULAOUI  or  NUHULAHIL  (V*d.  Hm- 

IIRL) 

NUMMtJS  or  NtlMUS.   iVid.  ^xvaxntsn.) 

NUNCUPAHE.   (Vid.  'tmMvtw.) 

NX"jn)INiE  is  inTariably  and  justly  derived  by 
the  ancient  writers  from  lunem  and  Ha,  so  that 
It  lilerally  signifies  the  ninth  d^.*  In  ancient  ca- 
Indaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
trst  of  Jaaaaiy,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 


I.  (Otiiu,  IT.,  75-79.— lanit..  Ir.,  tit  8. — Dii.  9,  tit.  4. ) — S. 
(CMm  HaiAo^  ir.,n.)-l.  (AiModt.,BiKlM.,  4M.--John, 
""■I-)— 4.  (Hc«^Op.et  D.,»l.— Pr(«lo«,«<l  toe— ViTf., 
0»<>T->  i.,  SM.— SWTiai,  ad  loc— .Zlian,  T.  H.,Ti.,  II.— Id., 
aiu.  V.-UtO-  Ttix  ,  18.)  -  ».  (PKn.,  H.  N.,  xfiU.,  4.  —  Aw. 
Tittir,  De  Vir.  inn*.,  17.— Lit.,  iii.,  M.)— fl.  (AHwn.,  liii.,  H 
l!-T.  (Horn.,  D-  m.,  30.— j£»..  Ant.  Jnd..  ri.,  3,  t GeU., 
''•<11.-Xbd.,B«  Rep.LK.,xi.,9.)  — 8.  (Dionfi.  Oi.,  Ant. 
X«a.,«ii.,p.4eS— yMt«b.,Sai.,i.,l«.— Fwta*,>.T.  iViM«- 


weeks,  eadi  eonttinnig  eight  dm,  which  are  mark- 
ed by  the  letters  A.  B,OJ).ErF,G,B.  Nowitia 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  thia  division  is  made  to 
mark  the  nundins,  for  every  ei^th  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nondina.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ^ordinary  days  between 
two  nundinn.  Tlie  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundinn  to  the  scv- 
en  ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nnndins  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  theni 
nuHdtiM,  as  it  were  noBemdina.  A  sfanilar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus- 
tomary m  Germany,  where,' in  common  life,  the 
expression  eig]u  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  caU  a  fort- 
ni^t  fvmte  joitr$  uid  nindiet  gmni. 

The  number  of  nundinK  m  tbe  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  aiqr  month,'  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  359th  day  of  tbe  lunar  year  {diet  in- 
Urealaru)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to . 
aT(rid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundins  with  the  pri- 
ma calendfB  or  the  nones.  Maerobius  says  that  it 
was-  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundins  fell 
uprai  the  prinue  calendc,  the  whole  year  wonld  be 
signalized  by  misfbrtunes  ;  the  nones  were  avoided 
because  tbe  birthday  of  King  Servius  Tnllius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  be  was  bom  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  thou^  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  conntiy-folk  ({ddMi- 
ans)  assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  tbe  nones 
might  beccHne  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Republic  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  verj  un- 
satis&etoiT,  a>  OSttling*  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
pnAable  that  the  oalends  of  January  were  iU  suit- 
ed to  he  nundine,  because  tiiis  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  taSier  in  tbe  bosom  o£  his  own  fam- 
Uy,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid*  says,  Nonantm  tuUla  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  tbe  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  mi^  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundine  &U  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  or 
the  nones.  ( YidL.  Orcv.,  Thaaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
tte  calendarimn  given  in  tiie  article  Cilkndak.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ciesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundins  from  the  day  on  vrtiich  they, 
ahooki  bare  fallen  to  another  one.*  The  nundina 
themsdves  were,  according  to  Hutarch,*  sacred  to 
Saturn,  uid,  according  to  Graniua  Licinianns,*  the 
Flaminics  offered  at  all  nandins  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nondinn  is  to  be  ascribed,  fbr  aone  s^  that  it  was 
Romulus,'  and  others  that  it  was  Serrius  Tulliu^ 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  tbe  things 
for  which  thOT  w«e  originally  set  apart  seems  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  often  raontha,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  poinilation 
extended  heycmd  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself. 
For  the  nandinv  were  original^  mariut-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rtnne  to 
eeU  tbe  produce  of  their  tabonr,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  tbe  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundine  were  ferie  or 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 

I.  (Mien*.,  8tt.,i., «.— Dloii  C«m.,  xi.,  47.— Id.,  ihiii.,  SS.) 
— S.  (Oe«!li.  der  E8m.  SUMw.,  p.  183.)  —  8.  (Fm*.,  i.,  96.)  —4. 
(Dion  Cw.,  lat.,S4.)-5.  l^OBtt.  Roni.,  p.  I7!L  fl.)  —  6.  (ap 
M»crA.,Srt.,i..I8.)-7.  (Dionj*  Bil.,  ii.,  p.,08,  iid.  Bylb.— 
To^^MM  ^  Macnk,  Sit.,  L  «.)— 8.  (Cmhim  HoaitK  f. 
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held,  w«  hm  to  traderstind  tbis  of  the  popalos, 
and  not  of  the  jdebes :  uid  while  for  the  popolns 
the  BondiiueTrare  ferie,  they  were  real  daya  ofbiiBi- 
nesB  {diet  fatti  or  comiti^)  for  the  plebeiana,  who 
on  these  occaaioiks  pleaded  their  eanaea  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  paUic  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  oomitia  of  the  jdebeians)  aod  de- 
bates on  BQch  matters  as  concemed  their  own  or- 
der,  or  to  diaeiuB  which  thej  were  mvtted  bf  tiw 
senate.*  How  long  thia  distinetfon  eziated  Uiat  the 
ntindinv  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fiwti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  qnite  dear.  In  the  law  of 
tho  Twelre  Tables  the;  am>ear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,*  though,  aeoording 
10  Granioa  Licinianna,*  thia  change  was  introdiiced 
at  a  later  time  hy  the  tox.Hortensia,  MC  B.C.  Thia 
imKmtion,  whraerrar  it  waa  intrDdnced,'fteilltated 
^  attendance  <tf  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaiia,  therefore,  the 
oandina  and  dies  ftsti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  oomitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
powUa  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  oflkm, 
'were  annmuead  to  the  people  three  mmdima  hfr- 
ftirehand  (trimmiimo  iu  preponert*). 

The  nnndin*  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
boshUBS  fbr  the  pMMians  (at  flnt  ezclasiTely  for 
than,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peoj^  were  coo- 
foed  to  these  days,  and  it  waa  neceasaiy  that  they 
■boaUhetermmatedintmediV/  that  ia.if  aprop- 
oaition  did  not  eome  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
waa  loat,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  belbn 
the  pecqde,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  annoanoe 
it  three  nandinea  beforehand,  8«  if  it  were  qnite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  iiMidnui,  the  fonn  imufiRinn  is  smne- 
times  need,  bnt  odJ^  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  hi  Iriniwdiaitm  or  trimm  mMdmiMi.  (See 
the  paaaages  atwTe  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  tnlemmuUmim  or  inter  mnuUnun, 
that  is,  the  time  wtich  elapses  between  two  nnn- 
diue.'  The  word  nnndinv  is  sometimes  used  to 
dec^ate  a  mariutftace*  or  B  tine  fi»  mai^eting  in 
general.' 

NU'NDINUM.   (Vtf.  NnnnirA) 

NUNTIATIO.   {VH.Omu  Hon  Nohtiatio.) 

NU'PTLE.  (K^Maksuob,  Roman.) 

•NYCT'ERIS  (raxrepif),  the  common  Bat,  «r 
VeneriiUo  tmritau.  "  It  18  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "that  the  Upmita  of  the  ancient  po- 
eta  waa  the  VeMptrtUiQ  tpectnm,  or  Vanwyr."* 
■  •NyCTIC'ORAX  (vmtw^mO,  a  bird  deaeribed 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "Hke 
Nyetitormx  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
HffiTOn,  bnt  the  wxrur^pof  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er apptor  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
be  sunooed  the  Siiyx  ngOem,  or  Oreat  White  Owl, 
if  it  were  aseertained  that  it  ia  Aund  in  the  aouth 
of  Europe."* 

•NTMm£A(Mfifib),  aidant.  "The  descrip- 
tion of  it,"  aqPB  Adama,  "  which  is  giren  by  The- 
ophrastua,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  en^le  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  awly  it  to  the 
Nymphee*  dU  or  the  lutea,  i.  e..  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  Bpeciee  described 
by  Dioaemdea  are  rderable  to  the  two  qpecnes  of 
IfympkM  mrtiieh  we  hare  mentioned.  The  Njm- 
pkma.  bitm  b  now  hdd  to  he  a  tiatinct  genna,  and 

1.  (iHom  Hd.,  Tii-  p.  463.  —  Haenib.,  L  Pbn.,  H.  N„ 
xviii.,  I. — Fartu,  ■.  t.  Nndlnu.  —  Compin  Ni*buhr,  Hiit.  of 
Ksn«,ii.,|i.ll>,a».)— 1.  (G«Uiu,  zx..  IA*9.)—S.  (■p.  lU- 
«Kib.,Le.)— 4.  (lberab.,1.0.  — Cte.  mi  Fvm.,  svi.,U.  — IiL, 
PhiliDp.,  T.,  I.— Id.,  Pn>  Don.,  Ifl.— Lir.,  iil.,  S3.)— A.  (Dkon. 

IX.,  p.  SSS.)  — fl.  (Vanv  and  Lndl.  u.  NoalwD,  ill.,  146.) 
—7.  (C*c,  Da  L«f .  AgT.,  n..  n.~U.,  Philipp.,  4.}-8.  (Ari«- 
UH.,  H.  A.,  i.,1.— JEban,  N.  A-.n.,  49.-Ad>Bi,  AmMnd.,  i.  *.} 
— ».  (AiW.,  H.  A.,  if.,  11—  li.  ilk,  Tiii.~,  <.-£L  ib.,  ix.,  Sl- 
Adui,ApMwL,a.r.) 


fa  eaBed  Wufkar  bUM  \ty  Smith.  Hotte,  aatstbv 
late  botaniata.  The  term  NiaUr  ia  aud  toben 
Egyptian  word,  aignifying  'the  ne^beine  afthe 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  sysoaTmesi^  Dioaear- 
ides.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  ia  called  Newufa, 
wliieh  ia  a  oormption  of  Nupkar.  SiMlioip  imi 
tiie  Nu^ur  lutea  growing  in  the  laken  of  Thaamly, 
aa  deaeribed  by  Pioscmrides.**' 

NTMPHAGO'OUS  (Mpfoyciy^).  {VU.  Hia* 
BiAOB,  QmrntEt  p.  6S0.) 


O. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (Bfucot)  is  an  qipnl 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit* 
nana  that  the  awaarer  apeaka  the  truth,  or  inteadi 
to  perfimn  the  promiaa  wbidi  he  makea.  Heaea 
the  expressions  laru  Zevr,  Aeii*  fiapripafm,  tai 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  inike 
taking  of  oaths."  It  is  obrioas  that  such  an  appcil 
implira  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  opon,  bat  also  in  hia  power  and  iodi* 
nation  to  poniih  the  fldae  sweam;  and  the  fine 
of  an  oath  ia  fbnnded  on  this  bdief  Hnce  aa 
oath  is  caned  ^euw  «p«of Z*if  IpKio^  is  tl»e  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  rio)»- 
tion. '  Z^'fruv^t^ft^nn'meana  (according  to  Sot- 
das)  6pKm  lyyv^T^. 

We  find  eariy  mentioo  in  the  Gredc  writers  cf 
oaths  being  taken  on  sirtemn  and  important  oees- 
sions,  as  treaties,  allianoes,  tows,  compacts,  est 
Bgreeineots,  both  between  nationa  and  indiridnik 
llina,  when  Uie  (Srecdcs  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  1^  a  single  combat  beHrees 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  sgreement  by 
an  oath.*  The  alliance  between  Crasos  and  the 
Lacedamoniana  ia  oonflrmad  by  ftn  oath.^  So  is 
the  treaty  betmen  the  Modes  and  Ljdians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  telto  os")  were  tbe 
same  as  those  of  tbe  Greeks,  with  this  addttioi, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  Iheir  arms  and  listed 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  lbs 
treat?  of  peace  between  the  Atheniana  and 
ponnesiaiis,  opon  which  emy  state  wm  to  smsr 
hrixuptov  Spuow  rdv  fttytorcv^  the  tow  of  the  lonns 
women,"  that  of  the  Phoccans,"  and  the  pnonisr  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses.**  The  reliance  traced  in  an  oaih 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialcwne  between  jEfeus 
and  Medea  in  Euripides.**  and  the  speech  of  .Mi- 
nerra  in  Euripides.**  For  other  examples  we  itfer 
the  reader  to  Sophodes,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647 ;  <Bd.  Cei, 
1637;  Traehin.,  1183.— Herod.,  Ti.,  74.— HOOL,  JI., 
ix.,  133. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  hd- 
bned  with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  r^rd  u> 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  tbe  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  jEsebyls*, 
and  Pindar.**  They  prided  themselves  on  being  so- 
perior  in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.**  The 
treacherone  eqnivocatioo  practised  tbe  Peraiaos 
at  the  siege  of  Barca**  wonld  have  been  repngasnt 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de- 
clared that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

*0r     irepm  ftiv  xevd^  M  ^lai*,  oUo  di  fii^f." 

The  poets  frequently  allade  to  tbe  punishment  of 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  Ibe  infci- 

I.  (ThMphmt.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.  — Diiaoer.,  iii.,  Ul,  ML  — 
AdMH.  Appmid.,  a.  *.)—«.  (Sopk.,  TnA.,  SM.  —  AaW., 
184.— St.Pul,G^..i.,lD.>-J.  (HoH.,Bni>.*dHctc.tn. 
31&.  — Pittd.,  OL,  1I«.>~4.  (SoBh.,  Fbtloct.,  !»!.>'&■ 
(Soph.,  Tn^,  llM.>-e.  (□.,  iii.,  IT8.>-~7.  (Hand.,  i.,  «».>- 
8.  (i..  74.)— 9.  (Tbvrji^  t.,  4T.>— Ifi.  (HanMl.,  i-  I4fi.)— 11. 
{Id.  ib.,  IM.}— It.  (Od..  X..  S4».)— IS.  (Mad..  73i-TeO.}— II 
(Sappl.,  IIIM.)— 1ft.  (FW.  lUriwall,  Hict-oTGnacsiTD). 
0,  t  i>— 10.  {MUm.  T.  H.,  S.)— 17.  (HMod.,  it-.  Ml  J  • 
IS.  (IL,  ix..  111.) 
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nl  godi  or  Fnries  ;*  and  we  find  many  pmofy  of  a 
peraoaakn  that  peijorera  woold  not  [noe|ier  in  this 
mild.*  OBeoftbenHMtatrikingiattMsunytcddbjr 
LeMTehidea  to  tbe  Athenians  <f  Olanons  thetfpar- 
cu,  wtw  eoiHDlted  tbe  Pytiiian  oracle  whether  he 
rimU  Katm«  a  deposite,  or  dAiy  on  oath  that  be  had 
mt  noeiTed  it ;  and  who,  far  merely  deliberattng 
iqioD  mdi  a  question,  was  cot  off  with  his  whole 

Aiieieiitly  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
ud  Ufied  his  hands  to  hearen,  as  he  wmild  in 
pnyer ;  fat  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
nqoired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
Aeqaestly  aeeompanied  with  saoriflee  or  mmticn.* 
Boih  anifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  commct 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  H.,  iii.,  276.  The 
lietinis  oo  Mich  ooeasiona  were  not  eaten,  bat,  if 
aerifioed  ^.tbe  people  al  the  ooiintry>  were  buried 
■  the  gnnad ;  if  hj  strugen,  were  thiowa  into 
OeMvaiifer.* 

TIm  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hand*  upon  tbe 
lictinn,  or  on  the  altar,  or  smdo  other  sacred  thing, 
u  if  by  80  doing  tbey  brooght  before  them  the  del- 
tj  by  whom  the  oaUi  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
Titoeas  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expresaiooa 
ipof  riv  Bufiiiv  i^opn^etv,  huat^vai  Koff  Upuv.^  In 
Hoon','  JoDo,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
nkes  tin  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, ud  swears  by  Styx  and  tiie  stditenranean  gods. 
To  tooeb  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
1  coouDOQ  costoDL  The  band  especially  was  re- 
fuM  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  aUusioos  to 
the'jQDctitH)  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
igRanents  abound  in  the  ancient  writeia.'  Other 
npentitioas  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
pealer  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,**  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  difierent  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  ThdNuu  by 
Hereales,  Iidus,  &c.,  the  Lacedemonians  by  Cas- 
tor ud  nSaa,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  the 
Atheuua  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apoilo  (their  trarpuot  ^t6(),  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
feo.  Thus  Iphigenia,  the  i»iestess,  swears  by  Diana 
IB  Eai^iides,  m  Tmnu.  Henelaus  bids  Antilo- 
efiiu  swear  by  Neptune  (the  equestrian  the  sub- 
ject bong  on  horses. "  So  Pbilippides,  in  Aristoidia- 
Bo,'*  is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  rdv  JIoaei6u 
Twlitwutv.  Achilles  swears  by  bis  sceptre,'*  Telem- 
Kbiu  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father.**  Hence  the 
pn^Hiety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  the 
*vmn  who  ftugfat  at  Marathon,  &c.  Here  we 
tuy  obserre,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
inctice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary converBation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
lod.  person,  or  thing,  as  tiieir  peculiar  habits,  or 
^diiections,  or  the  fancy  of  tbe  moment  dictated. 
I^thagoiBs,  on  this  account,  swore  by  the  number 
fonr."  Socratea  osed  to  swear      rfa  jcfag,  in 

I.  (Hm^  IL,  iv.,  1S7.— U.  ib.,  ziz.,  SU.— Pii^,  Olrm^  fi., 
ll8-Arid«)i.,Bu.,ST4.>-S.  (Horn.,  Q.,  ir.,  OT.lRa— H.  ib., 
»l.—at^o&.  Op.  tt  D.,  S80.— Tbocnrd.,  liL,  l6.)--4.  (He- 
Ni,Ti..eB,— FmnMa.,ii.,  18, 140.— Id.,TOi~  T,         Jar^  SU., 
ini,IDl)^.  {Hew-  P.,        175,  SM.— Piad^  OL,  vii-.  110  ) 
iBok,  IL,  ir^  IH.— JLiiitaph.,  Aeham- 148.— M.,  Vmd., 
MW-j-MlL,  iii-  8I0.-lb,       «7.)-T.  (PW.  Raiibi, Ind^x 
•iD««i«k.,s.T.'Oi»^MU.— BM]went.,*.T.  AiSof.— Tbnnrd., 
*-  *l.-Omm,  ad  Ion.— Jtt*.,  8tf.,  si«^  II*.— Orld,  £i^.  Dido 
•d  Mw.  !».)— a.  (0-  ui-  k70.)— V.  (Eonp.,  ModM,  49(L— 
nOatL,  81S.-^.,  Tneh^  ll8L--0<rU,  Ep.  PbrUia  *d 
U.^.  ib„  BriMM  ad  Aeh^  107.— Hm.,  Htbb.  ul 
H.)-l«.  (XaA.,  Sept.  c  TM>.,  4t.-aci|ik-  Anlir^  IH. 
DnniL,  e.  Ctn.,  ISOB.}— 11.  (LjaiM.,  188.}-lt.  (Arwtoph., 
khn.,  m,  flW,  8S7.— EqgjtoB,  000.— LTwt.,  81,  148.)-ll. 

ikL,  ass.)— 14.  (NKb.,  81.)~I».  OL,  i.,  WL)— 16.  {Od., 
n-. m.y—ll.  (lMia^iytihi(,4.— FIU.,OePlM.PUL,  l^t, 


vdiieh  be  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.*  Aris- 
tofdianes,  so  keenly  alive  to  sll  the  foibles  of  bis 
oountrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  tume 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  vii  rdv  '^/t^  rw  iyopaiw*  Socrates  /t^ 

'Avonvoi^,  dec.' 

Women  also  had  their  fiivourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  and 
Proserpina  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana;  and  Athenian 
women  by  A^nms,  Pandiosus,  &e.* 

The  security  whic^  an  oath  was  supposed  to  oon- 
fer,  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modem 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  in- 
vested with  authority,  pr  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
chaige  of  responsible  duties.*  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  mre.  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  puictUioas  in  this  reqtect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20tb  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  tbe  Xn(tapx"cov  ypafifiarelov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglanros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  bis 
oath  is  preserved  in  PoUnz.')  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
tb^iselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.*  (Kt^.DioiaTso.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
tbe  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.* 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttbia.  The 
importance,  at  least  ^parently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
tbe  oratora.*  Demoetbenea  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus'* 
ded^tes  Uiat  ri  owixw  tw  i^ftonpariav  Spicoc  ioriv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  tbe 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  obs^ation.  While 
in  the  popular  bcdief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
eontintied  to  be  highly  estecned,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi- 
Ue  to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  Uie  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  ^t  period,  without  peeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  ^ctice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  tbe  censure  of  the  comedian,  ii  y7^& 
b/iUftoy^,  i  a  ^pirv  ivufutrof,^^  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de> 
scribed  by  Aristofhanes'*  was  too  often  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  tbe  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  placa  We  condude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  Aith.** 

A  few  expreasions  deserve  notice.  14?  is  osed 
1:7  Attic  writen  in  affirmative  oaths,  u&  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vol  /ia.**  is  DoUiing  more  than  another  form  of 
voi,  used  with  an  aeeosatiTe  case,  /id  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths.**  N$,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as 
^tav  /lapripeeSai.    ''Eiro/ivivai  is  used  affirmative- 

I.  <Atb«B.,  ix.,  p.  a70.}-S.  (Eqnit-  S97.)-S.  (N^,  W7.— 
Sm  bitlMT.  Vm.,  83.— Ay«^  H,  lOll.— Rib.,  M,  lieB.)-4. 
(Lndmn,  DikL  Meratr.,  7.— Xcn.,  Hem.,  f..  9,  I  9.-~AriKoph., 
Lrn<t.,81,146,308,m— Id.,EcdM..70.— Id.,'inicnn.,S8«,»l, 
Sn^TIwoer.,  Idyll,  sr.,  U.}~S.  (PlUo,  D«  Lev.,  xit.,  p.  M6.) 
--4.  (Tiii.,109.}— 7.  (ri^PoUai,l.c.— Hultwdklwr,  (iberdi*  ■ 
INtt.,p.  10.)— 8.  (c.  Timocr.,  749.)— 0.  (iaSoo^Vt  Mjtt.,^.— 
hjem,,  e.  Leoer.,  197,  ed.  Steph.— Anllph.,  Da  m.  Henid»  ISli 
IW,  ed.  Staph.— Denoatli.,  c  Apkob.,  8U.>-10.  (I.  e.)— II. 
(Ebrip.,  Hipped.,  SIS.— AjiKapli.,  Tb««D.,  979.)— 19.  (Nnk, 
im-IMI^Eqvit..  taS.)— 11  (Cic.,Pn>Fbott>,4.— JtiT.,Su., 
iii-  M,  *e.)-}4.  (Xn.,  Hnun  t  It^U.,  Apol  Soet^ 
m-a.  (•orb.,  Od.  Trr,  an,  1068^Id..BIaatr^  ^  UttJ 
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Ijr,  imfofipM  MgatiTClr,  aoooiding  to  Eiiit«ttfin.i 
At6iania0st  n  to  awear  alamii^,  to  praleai.*  'Op- 
Ktm,  thoofli  attea  wed  vjnoiiaiiioaaly  wUk  ^ 
KOf,  aigniSes,  mors  atrictly,  a  coinpact  ntified  by 
oath ;  r^M»  ia  to  make  a  compact  witti 

oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  throngh  the  flreqnent  prac- 
tice or  aatxiftcinf  oo  sach  occasions,  tt  came  that 
iptiov  was  sommmea  used  for  the  victim  itadt* 
In  thepfaraae  b/awat  Ka&  ltp&»,  the  onginal  metn- 
ing  of  ntro  wa^  that  the  party  laid  his  band  upon 
the  Tictims ;  hut  the  same  fdirase  ia  used  mets- 
phtmcally  in  other  cases,  where  there  ccold  be  no 
SDCh  ceremony. '  Thoa  xara  x^^ttv  ti;;^  mdiocuf- 
6ai  xfopav*  is  to  make  a  tow  to  o^r  a  thoosand 
kids ;  Mi  though  the  jMrty  wmv  f"*^  ^  handa  upm 
Oe  Mm  at  tht  tme,  «v  «  Hud  if  *tdu.  The  same 
ebswration  qnlies  to  h/ip^wat  car'  f^^efof . 

OATH  (ROMAN)  (pujurmiMm,  juranientum). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  iro- 
der  roar  different  heads,  viz. :  1.  Oattis  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persona  who  entered  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  RepobUc  t.  Oatiw  taken  in  traosao- 
tioDB  with  fordgn  nationa  Id  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public.  S.  <%ith8  taken  before  the  pretor  or  in  the 
courts  of  ^astice.  4.  Oaths,  w  Tsriooa  modes  of 
swearing  m  conmion  life. 

I.  Ottha  taken  by  magiMtratea  and  ether  fereotu 
who  entered  the  eerviee  of  the  SepiMie — ^ARCr  ^e 
establiBbment  of  the  Republic,  the  consnls,  and  soh- 
sequently  all  the  other  roagistiBtes.  were  obliged, 
within  fire  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  (in  legea  jttrar^}.  Vestal 
▼irgiDS  and  the  flsinen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion,*  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  ma^pstracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion  (ul  l^itui  tolveretter),  or  he  mi^t  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oatii  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  the  peftiisaion  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  lU»nan  conaoh  seem  only  to 
nare  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kinf^ 
gorenmieat,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,^  and 
thn  may  have  been  the  case  tQl,  all  fears  of  sodi  a 
restoiaticm  haTing  Taniabed,  the  oath  was  dianged 
into  a  jnsjarandum  in  leses.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire.  * 

Soring  the  l^er  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
tad  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  spired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  ondertaken  nothing 
against  the  Repablie^  bat  liad  done  th^  otmoat  to 
promote  its  welfare.*  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  mat  they  would  obserre  a  piebiBcitom, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  eS^  as  was  the 
eaaewithtbelezAgrariaofSatamiDoa.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  MetelhtB,  who  reftiSBd  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile."  Dnrin^  the  time  of  the  Empire,  ^ 
maglstrstes,  on  entering  their  office,  were  (Aliged  to 
pledge  tbansdves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  CBsaram()Hnu«  mseta  Cwrum"\ 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  aame  regulariy  ereiy 
year  on  the  first  of  January.^* 


1.  (Hmo.,  Od.,ii.,I77.}— 9.  (Soph.,  Timeh.,  Vn.)— 3.  (Bom., 
n.,  iii^SiS.)— 4.  <Ahrt.,  BqaiU,  ew.)-ft.  IUt.,  xxzi.,  SO.— Com. 
pM  Diooja.  H*l.,  v.,  p.  >77.}-4.  (Lit.,  L  o.— Paatoa,  a.  r.  Jn- 
nra.— Pint.,  QnMt.  Ilam.,  p.  f75.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ii.,  1,— Dionn.,  1. 
•.y-9.  (Plin.,  IWg- «.)— 9.  (Cic.  «1  Ttm^  t.,  S,  ♦  7.-U., 
fto8Ba»,ll.-Jd.,intW.,I.--ld.,ProDom,,85.-I  >ioaCM*., 
ixnU.,p.  n^Id.,  ZKZviiL,  p.  79.— Id-  liii.,  p.  508,  ad.  Steph.— 
lir^^X.,  ST.)— 10.  (Appiui,  Da  BeO.  Ci*-i.,  Cio.,  Pn> 
•ul.,  47.— Pint.,  Hu.,  kT)— 1 1.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  m^TmAt-  Ana., 
t^n.-Id.  ib..  xiii„  as.— Id.  ib..  sTi.,  S9.— Dion  Cam., 
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AO  Roman  stMna,  aAsr  tb«y  wen  eifiiM  fes- 
a  caaipaigii,  had  to  ndn  the  mifitaiy  <wih  (iMrs- 
wunhm),  i^ieh  was  administared  ia  the  toB— iif 
manner :  Each  tnbooos  nffitma  assemUed  his  k- 
gioo,  sod  picked  cut  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  hs 
pot  the  oath,  that  he*woald  obey  the  ewmnaadi  et 
his  generals,  md  execute  them  pmctndly.  Hw 
other  men  then  came  forwaid,  «oe  after  ssotfao, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  ihej  wsdd 
dolilwthelh«t^d«nM«c>).  Ii*y>  says  that,  ma 
the  year  316  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  leal  sse- 
ramentom  (■md.  SAOtAmnvm),  i.  e^  tke  soidieii 
took  it  Tohmtarily,  and  pnunised  (with  in^necatioBS) 
that  they  would  not  deeert  fma  the  army,  and  wX 
leave  their  nnka  except  to  fight  against  the  cnaoQ 
or  lo  save  a  Ronm  eiiBeB.  Bat  in  the  year  111 
B.C.  the  Biddiera  «m  eompdled  the  tribnm 
to  take  the  »ath,  which  tte  tribunes  pat  to  thea, 
that  ttey  would  meet  al  the  command  of  the  eos- 
suls,  and  not  leaTo  the  standards  withoat  their  or- 
ders, so  that  in  this  ease  the  military  oath  betsme 
a  jnejarandnm.  But  liry  here  forvBts  Ifast,  losg 
before  that  time,  be  has  represeoted*  the  soldiers  u- 
Ueg  the  saaw  juqunndmn.  A  perfect  finmida  of 
a  mBttuy  oaUi  is  nreeerred  in  OeSiiiB.*  It  m^ 
be  here  remarked  that  any  osth  mj^  be  takea  in 
two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it  eidier  framed  it 
himsdf,  or  it  was  pot  to  him  in  a  set  fonn,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  ts  Mria  jtawre,  or  vumri  Mrk* 
eenetpfw.  Polybioa*  speaks  n  a  second  oatt  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  the  amy,  whether 
freemen  or  slaTes,  as  soon  as  the  castnmetatio  bad 
taken  jdace,  and  by  whidi  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whaterer  they  rajgbt 
ba{»en  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  secording 
10  Dknysius,*  the  most  sacred  of  aB,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  bis 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signs,  which  were 
Ihemselrea  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oalh, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  wouW  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  importaot  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loTed  neithn-  theot- 
selVes  nor  their  chOdren  more  than  ihdr  sever- 
ei^.''  On  the  military  oath  in  geneaal;  eoavan 
Brissonius,  Ve  Forvad.,  It.,  c.  1-6. 

n.  Oathi  taken  in  tratuacHon*  wiA  fenign  nm- 
tiont  in  the  name  of  tke  Rnuhlic. — TJje  moat  anewot 
form  of  an  oath  ot  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Li«y.* 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  AUmas.  Ihis 
pater  patratoe  pronooneed  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  ooontry,  and  stmek  the  victim  with  a  flmt- 
slone,  calling  on  Juiuter  to  deMroy  the  R«Rnan  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  be  (the  pater  patratm)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  peofde  should  violate  ibe 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  tiie  other  nation  iheo 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  Tbs 
ceremony  was  aometimes  diffbreot,  inasoradi  aa 
the  fotialis  caat  away  the  stone  fiiim  bv  bandi, 
aaying,  "  Si  teiene  faUi,  Am  me  Diespiter  nha  srM 
aneque  tome  ejieiat,  uH  ego  hunt  lapidem.*  Owing 
to  the  protninent  part  which  the  stone  (Urns  nUx} 
played  in  this  act,  JufHter  himself  was  called  Jopi- 
ter  Lapis,**  and  henoe  it  was,  in  after  timea,  sol  m- 
cnnmon  among  the  Romans,  in  ordimy  convcna- 
tion,  to  swear  by  Jupim  Lapis.**  Ia  aweaimg  lo  a 
treaty  with  a  wreiga  nation,  a  vidim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  mily  times  always  sacrifieed  by 


1.  (Polyb.,  ti_  11.— FhL,  1.  T.  PtBpintioMa.}-a.  (noL,  9&) 
-J.  (iii., (iTi.,  4.-Cc«pm  Ditmf.  &L,  »i_p.  SSSl 

— M.,  TuL,  p.  SiS,  «d.  Bjrllk)— 9.  (n.,  S.)— «.  (n..  f.  m.>— T. 
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Ifm  rtfmm),  9aA  tbe  prieat,  vriute  |Roao<iDoiiu 
(to  Nth,  prafe^  toBoM  the  vietUB  w  the  altwr  J 
(Conpara  FinuiO  This  nude  of  iweaiias  to  a 
tn^  tbrou^  the  Mered  penen  of  a  fetialis  was 
•bierrrt  kt  ■  long  tinwi  aad  after  the  aeoond 
taie  «ar,  Oe  fttiuea  erM  traToUed  to  Afrioa  to 
pfnm  the  tMient  eeraaottiea.*  The  joa  fetiale, 
uwerer,  fed  iato  disose  as  the  Remans  extended 
tbeir  eoaqaests ;  and  as,  ia  moat  eases  of  txeatiee 
with  ftn^  natioos,  the  Rotaaas  wae  not  the 
paj  tkit  chose  to  promise  an  jthiag  on  oath,  we 
hetrsfaoawraoathamtheirpart;  b«t  the  foreign 
aitiia  «r  eoaqiieeed  pwr^  was  eomethaes  obliged 
tspnusewUha  adema  oath  («serM»«(im)  to  ob- 
■em  the  oooditiens  prescribed  bj  the  Romans,  and 
dtcuMils  reoordiog  each  pvmises  were  kept  m 
the  C^^iioL'  But  ia  eases  where  the  Romaas  had 
RMoi  to  Bistiiist,  they  demuided  hostages,  as  be- 
a  better  seo«nqr  than  «B  oath,  aad  this  was  the 
pncties  whieh  in  later  times  tbsy  adopted  most 
paenllr.  At  first  the  Romaas  were  very  sorapn. 
im  ia  ohsahriag  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea- 
lin  with  fereigaera,  aad  even  with  eaemiea ;  but 
tttempti  were  soon  made  1^  individuals  sophisti- 
callyto  isterpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind- 
Ui  ehanetn  ;*  aad  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  sf  tin  Repuldic,  peijuiy  was  common 
■Bing  the  RoBtoB  m  thmr  dealings  with  foreign- 
en  u  wtHM  amrag  themselves. 

QL  Oilit  Utmt  btfore  th*  prmtor  «r  tn  eourta  of 
rutke.—ln  geaeral,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
nrthiag  had  been  pnumsed  by  a  person  on  oath, 
lie  ymmise  had,  in  a  cooit  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
iof  power  tiian  it  would  have  bad  wiUiout  the  oath, 
■HtbeMth  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
Wnm  as  Gn*  as  the  oonscieQce  of  the  person  who 
lODfc  it  was  conoemed.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
nke  of  obiaiaiag  his  liberty,  liad  promised  on  oath 
topetfomi  certain  services  to  liis  master,  the  oath 
«ai  cDosidered  biading.*  The  emperors  also,  in 
•doe  eases,  conuderea  the  promise  of  a  free  citt- 
UBiiAra  it  was  coofinned  by  an  oatti,  as  binding.^ 

Swnetinea,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  me 
pvtw,  the  ptaiDtiff  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
nth  ii^art  juajurandum)  eittier  in  regard  to  the 
wbale  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
tttii  wu  taken,  the  whtde  question,  or  that  part  of 
itto  which  the  oath  a^ed,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
1^  hiii  contestatio,  or  a  fimnal  judicinm,  was  so- 
poftMHs.  But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
tilii,  benigbt,  in  return,  pot  tiie  plaintiff  to  tiis  oath 
(r^em  pajwrMdaum),  to  make  bim  declare  le  turn 
(■'lUMta  essM  4igere.  {Vid.  C^hvumj^)  But  if 
(he  defeadaat  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
Ihintffi'  to  his  oath  of  calomoy,  be  admitted  the 
BKessity  of  a  judidom.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
ndio  a  part  tf  Ui  ao  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knvledged  part  ofwhat  the  pbuatiff  alleged,  ajn- 
'■ctam  was  stiD  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
emne  modified.'  Respecting  the  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  whidi  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
fhtBliff;  lad  te  which  the  latter  also  might  be  put 

the  pnetor,  see  Cju.nan4..  The  fonmila  of  an 
Mb  before  the  prator  d^ended  upon  the  peraoe 
■I"  put  it« 

A  judex  or  jadices  appointed  by  the  pnetor  were 
^bfed  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
■ccwdiagte  the  laws.**  Rein"  denies  Uiat,  afler  a 
}<>^  was  fifea  bj  the  prMor,  either  of  the  lUi- 


L  (Tur,  Jt^       Mt,        Lit.,  szi.,  45.)-S.  (LiT.,  xxx., 
(LiT-  xttL,  M.)— 4.  (GflDiiM,  nL,  18.— LiT„  iii.,  SO.— 
-«-.nnL,  01^^^,  Vt  Off.,  iii.,  *7,  *<>.>—*.  (Dif.  t,  tit.  14, 
(J^Mk  tit  ],«.  7.--CMip«ra  40,  iiL  IL  44.) 
(Cal  1  lit.  n,  •.  i.}— 8.  iUig.  IS,  tit.  X,  ■.  34,  M>  Ac.— 
jML,  *^  «.)-«.  (Dif.il,  lit.  3, 1.  M  4.  and    ».)-10.  (Cic. 


gwt  paitiea  kad  the  right  to  pot  the  other  to  aa 
oath;  but  from  the  Dig^<  it  is  clear  that  it  migM 
be  done  by  the  party  cni  oruu  proituumu  ineumit- 
iat,  provided  he  himself  bad  before  taken  tite  jus- 
jurandum  calumnis.  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  hid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  be  might 
the  inrty  who  brought  them  forward  estab- 
liA  their  carrectoess  or  geauiaeness  by  an  oath.* 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  civil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  conGnned 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  totdc 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  jndicia  pubUca,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
tbedr  evidmee  on  oath.*  We  have  no  means  of  as> 
certainiog  whedier,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes* 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oatti,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
geDcrally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons^  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  (p^erare,  ptrjurutm)  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  Roouuis  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  meraty  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear* 
ing  was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Peijury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  oath.  When,  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speaks  of  in/iMtts  ferjuTii^  he  uses  infamia  in  a  pap> 
ular,  and  not  a  strimy  legal  sense.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  peijury  is  implied  ia 
an  expression  of  Cicero,*  who  says,  "  Perjurii 
jMma  dimns,  exitium;  hutrutna,  ieHcut."  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied,  by  an  execration,* 
and  peijury,  ttierefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an' 
ordinarycourt  of  justice.'  Witaesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.*   (Compare  Falbdm.) 

IV.  Oatha  or  varicm  modea  of  notaring  in  com* 
moa  life. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  aa 
amon^  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  ia 
sweanng  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 

1.  Sio^^  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
RercU  at  MekercU,  that  is,  ilt  nu  HereuUa  juvit, , 
amet,  or  teroet  ;*  Pol,  Per^,  or  £depel,  that  ts,  ptr 
PoUuetm;  per  Jovem  Lapidem,  or  simply  mr  Jovemj 
per  auperoa ;  per  deoa  immorlaUi ;  mediua  fidiut, 
that  is,  tto  me  Vitu  (,^io()  JUiua  juvel  ,'^*  ita  me  deu» 
amet,  or  dit  amaU.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
peat  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  roea  were  regarded  as  divine  heinga, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor.'*  Women  aswdl  as  men  awote  li>f 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  \ij 
Hercules,*  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro,  more- 
over, said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  PoUux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  PoUuz.'*  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mcistly  invoked  by  women,  but 
also  by  lovers  and  eflfeminate  men  in  general.'* 

I.  (9a,  tit.  L  a.  25,  f  3.)— S.  (Dig.  It,  tit.  3,  •  Si.— Cod.  4, titJ 
I,  •.  ».)— I.  (Cic.,  Pro  RoK.  Com.,  IS.— Id.,  Pre  BbIIb,  T.— Id, 
Pro  Font.,  O.^d.,  Pro  Balb.,  3.— QnintiL,  t.,  7.— ViL  Mu., 
Tiii.,  S,  4  5.)— i,  (Tiii.,  S,  4.)— 3.  (Da  Log.,  ii.,  e.)~e.  (Pint., 
(lacrt.  One.,  p.  379,  Pnnc.)-?.  (Cic,  Da  Oft,  i.,  13.— LIr,, 
xxiv.,  la.— GeOiiu,  Tit.,  18.)  -8.  (Digf.  tt,  tit.  S,  10.}—*. 
(FmL,  a.  T.  HeoMtor.}— 10.  (Past.,  •.  t.— V«m,  Dt  Liuj.  Lit, 
h.,  p.  10,  Bip.)— 11.  (PlauL.  Baocbid.,  \t.,S,  *I.— T»reiit., 
Andr.,  iii.,  I,  M.)— 1«.  (Hor«t.,  Kpitt.,  i.,  7, Sort.,  C»Iig, 
17.)— 13.  (Gelliiu,  Ii.,  B.)— 14.  (Ptaot.,  Amphlt.,  U.,  t,  SIO.- 
TitailL,  i».,  !3,  W.— jfioT..  ii.,  OB.— Ortd,  Aam.,  H.,  T,  r.— U.  ■ 
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'  %  TaTooalkmi  of  tfM  goda,  together  with  an  ex- 
eention,  in  case  the  awearar  waa  atating  a  Mae- 
hood.  ExaeratkHu  ot  thia  kind  ate,  DU  mt  jur- 
iaiU^  m  mt  iKterJidaiU ^  Htpereamf  iu  9nmm^ 
■e  Mfm#  <Ml,*  dec. 

S.  Peraoofl  also  oaed  to  swear  by  the  indtTidaalB 
or  thiagB  moat  dear  to  them.  That  we  have  tn- 
■tanoes  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man's  hrad,*  by  his  eyes,*  by  his  owa  welfare  or 
that  of  his  obildren,*  by  the  welfare  or  an  emper- 
or,'Ae. 

Keapeeting  the  varioos  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  BrissoDius,  De  Formd.,  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

OBJB.   ( Vid.  Tsisaa,  Gkkk.) 

OBELtSCUS  {UtUoKfK)  is  a  diminatiTe  of  Obe- 
tet  (MrAoc).  which  properly  signifies  a  tharpenU 
Hdngt  a  aketMT  or  tpit,  and  is  the  name  giren  to 
earuJn  woika  of  Egmian  art.  (Herodotus"  asea 
^X6f  in  the  aenae  an  obelisk.)  A  detaOed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  woik,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  1^  Uie  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
aoos  MarceUiDus"  says  that "  an  obelisk  is  a  rery 
iDogh  atone,  hi  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landuaifc  w 
hoaDdary-atone,  rising  with  a  mouU  inettnatton  on 
aU  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitste  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminulion  of  its 
balk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  foces 
uiited  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  veiy  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Moat  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
ambkmatio  of  the  son's  rays." 

An  obelisk  to,  properly,  a  single  block  of  8t«M, 
out  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  flrom 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  bnt  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
In  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  nanite  of  Syene,  frmn  which  idace 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  '^gypt. 
They  were  generally  jdaced  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
OBDally  covered  with  hieraglyiAiical  inscriptions. 

Ob^isks  were  first  transported  to  Rcune  under 
Aagustna,  who  caused  one  to  he  erected  in  the  cir- 
OUB,  and  another  in  the  Campua  Martins."  The 
fimner  was  restored  in  lfi89,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
J16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
Obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gnstns  as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
MODte  CitoriOt  whers  it  waa  ^oed  in  1798.  Its 
trtude  Iwight  is  aboat  110  ftet,  and  withoot  the  base 
^Kmt  71  feet.  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circos  of  Caligula."  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
irtiote  height  is  about  183  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modem  ornaments  at  the  top  about  83 
AeL  Bat  the  teigeat  oh^fc  at  Rome  is  that  whieb 
was -originally  transported  from  Heliopolia  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constantino,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  ConstantLUS,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Mazimus."  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Laterao  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
Id  Ifies.  Its  whole  height  is  about  148  fe^  and 
without  the  base  about  lOS  feet. 


1.  (Pint,  Mfl.  Glor.,  8,  «.— Id.,  CirtelU  I,tl.>— 
t.  (PteM.,  HortdL,  i.,  S.  55.)— t.  (Hunt.,  Su.,  9.  4T.)-4. 
(Cie.  id  Fam.,  tu.,  SI^Hut.,  z.,  IS,  S.>-4.  (Ck.  ad  AtL.  xrt., 
U.H-S.  (Dif.  It,  tiL  a,  a.  I.  4  t.~6ria,  TiUt.,  *-,  4.  45.— Id., 
Baioid.,  iii.,  U/I.—Jm^  vi.,  16.)— 7.  (Plaot.,  MraMbm.,  t.,  «, 
1.— Ofid,  Amor.,  li.,  IS.  44.)— B.  (Dif.  IS,  tit.  >.  ■.  9.— Flia., 
XpiM.,  ii,  M.J-O.  (Cod.  X  tit.  4,  ir41.)-10.  (ii.,  111.)— 11. 
ttrii.,  *.)-lX  ICimm  Plin,  H.  N.,  xaxri..  U.>-IS.  (PUn., 
K.  N.,  mn^  l4.)-li.  (Flu-  H.  xmu,Ui  79,  f  IJ 
-It.  Uwh  lUn,  ntt.,  «J 

cn 


There  an  eigte  o^  oMiAa  at  Rome  bendn 
those  mentioned  above,  bat  wmm  of  them  an 
historioal  importanee.  Thete  are  also  ohMs  ii 
variona  other  plaoea,  as  at  CkmstaBtioopie,  Arii% 
Flomrae,  Catana  in  SieQy,  some  of  which  wn 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  oaly  imitatiofB. 

There  are  two  small  obdidu  in  the  BiiHsh  Mu- 
seum, whidi  were  Inought  by  the  Frencfa  Am 
Caim.i 

OBTLOS.  (Fid.Tno.) 

OBUOATItyNES.  OHigatio  »  deteed*  to  be 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  irtiich  we  are  imder  a  neeeasity 

paying  (aoloendd)  anything  acoording  te  the  km 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  reference  U 
one  part  of  an  oUigation,  nam^,  Ihe  of  actim, 
which  is  inseparaUe  firom  the  notion  oS  a  Rotnu 
obUgati(Hi.  According  to  Paolos,*  the  sobataacesf 
an  oUigatiott  o^nsiats  in  another  person  bindiag 
hiaiself  to  pve  to  as  something,  or  to  do  •oneihiij; 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  («d  4adMm 
s/ifittd,  rei  faciemdum,  vei  frMtandttm),  This  "  biod- 
ing"  mast,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "kgil 
Irinding,"  that  bt,  the  party  who  fails  to  per6m 
what  hie  has  engH^  to  do*  most  be  liaUe  to  leni 
eraipidsion;  hi  other  words,  the  dn^  irtiiA  h 
owea  may  be  enfbreed  by  aoit  or  action.  Amj 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  poaitire 
morality,  bnt  wbtoh,  for  any  reason,  camiot  be  )^ 
gaily  enfnced,  is  not  properly  an  oUigatio,  bet  stl 
the  Rmnans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  oUi- 
gatio, and  added  the  term  natondis,  by  which  it  it 
(Hnosed  to  civilia  and  prstoria  or  bouKaiia.  The 
wligationes  dviles  were  tiiooe  which  were  oeaied 
by  enactments  (fe^'ftutX  or  generally  were  esub- 
lished  by  the  jus  civile ;  pnetoriaeor  bonortti«»«ra 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdictiin  of 
the  pnetor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  erents 
on  vrtiich  the  law  operated  to  give  oU^tiines  a 
binding  force,  obl)gati«ieB  arose  eithv  fiera  eoa- 
tract  or  quasi  contract,  and  ddict  (maiefieinm,  dcfit^ 
ttflt),  or  quasi  delict.*  According  to  Gains,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  fnnn  contract  or  ddicL 

Contract  (eontractut)  was  made  ra  four  wajs— 
re,  vertus,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  exsmtde  of  a  cootraet  re,  Qaios  meatiom 
mntmun.  {Vit.  Hvmm.)  Also,  if  amanraeand 
what  was  not  dne  from  t  person  wlio  paid  by  mis- 
take, the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  jaat 
as  if  it  were  a  caseof  mutnum.  Bnt  « thisknulof 
obligation,"  observes  Qaios,  "does  not  appear  t* 
arise  from  contract,  because  be  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  disBolve  or 
pot  an  end  to  (iiffnUfre)  a  transactioii  {lugtimm) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitate  (eesfrMtrt)  a 
transaction."  In  sodi  a  case  the  English  hw  hn 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  an  the  part  of  the  pe^ 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  hdongCe*- 
KODATQK,  DsrosiTim,  and  Plans. 

Tha  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  otal  qneo- 
tkm  and  answer  between  the  parties.  Thewna 
ofwOTdsvras:  Dari  Spondes?  Spondeo;  Dabu! 
Dabo;  Promittis!  Promitto;  FideprraiittiB  1  Fido- 
promitto;  Fidejubesl  Fidejubeo;  Paciest  Faeiaai. 
The  words  dari  spondes?  spondeo,  were  so  pec». 
liarly  Roman,  UM  their  l^al  effect  ooidd  not  be 
preserved  if  their  meannig  was  tranofcired  into  an- 
other language ;  nor  ooakl  a  valid  oUigatio  with  a 
peregrinas  be  made  by  the  ose  of  the  wnd  qtondeOL.' 
The  evidence  of  such  an  oUigatio  most  have  been 
the  preaence  of  witnesses.* 

It  is  to  this  llnm  of  eontnot  bj  qpuation  and  wm. 


1.  (Zoaga,  Da  Van  at  OrigiM  OWUaoMw^-BopfiM  Aa- 
tiqnttlaa,  tcL  i.,  c.  14,  IS,  UaOom,  Ite,  ini.>--r(W.,  w, 
tit.  U.)-«.  aAt.*t,  Ut.  7,  a.  1.^-4.  (bat;,  iii..  tiL  U4-> 
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tKl{ttiUtn^Mumet  retfotuione)  that  the  terms 
"i^an"  and  "  atipalatio"  refer.  The  word 
"nip^ari"  property  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
qneMkni  "  Si  jm»  ita.  dmri  tliptUetur ;  Pint  mortent 
mam  JmH  tfOMa ;  ita,  Cum  morierU,  wponde*  V 
TbeperMmwlios^ed  the  qaestioo  waa  mpolator; 
he  who  tnawered  the  queatioii  was  prominor,  and 
be  wu  said  Bpondere.'  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  voids  whidi  eocnprifles  the  qneation  and  the  an- 
■wer  is  eamprdModed  in  the  tenn  atipulatio,*  and 
(be  )iutiej|ile  "adpolau"  ii  MOMtiiiiaa  naed  In  ■ 
pusiTeaeua' 

A  tiipalatio  which  eontalned  an  impoisiUe  cen- 
dilioD  was  iuTalid  (nucliK*).  A>  the  Btipalatio  was 
cOeeted  trf  vocds,  it  was  a  neceaaaiy  consequence 
tbu  the  parties  shonkl  hare  power  to  apeak  uid 
bear,  aod  <m  this  ground  was  foooded  the  role  of 
h«  chat  a  midiis  sod  a  snrdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  uipolatio.  As  to  the  abilitr  of  papilli  and  in- 
botes  with  reqMct  to  obligationes,  see  Imfdbib  and 
Utm  The  atipalator  might  hare  another  party 
la  tbe  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  oaQed  ad- 
ttipobiUKr.  The  adstipulator  had  tbe  same  right  of 
■etiM  as  iba  stipolator,  and,  therefore,  a  payment 
inn^ectof  tbe  stipolatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
i«Outothesti|Kil8tor;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
•etio  mandati  against  the  adstipnlator  far  the  reeoT- 
07  of  nothing  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipolatio. 
The  ngbt  of  action  did  not  pasa  to  the  beres  of  tbe 
ad^pdator,  and  tbe  adstipolation  of  a  slave  for  bis 
■a«er  hid  00  eflbct,  though  in  all  oases  he  coold 
■cquife  finr  his  master  by  stipolatioa.  The  same 
rale  of  Uw  anieared  to  apply  to  bim  who  was  in 
DBDcipio,  for  he  was  earri  loco.  If  s  son  who  was 
■n  the  power  of  bis  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
be  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  tboogb  he 
■cqoired  for  bim  Ifj  stipulatio.  Still  bis  adstipola- 
^  pre  the  son  a  nght  of  action,  provided  be  was 
f«ued  from  the  father's  power  without  a  caintis 
oiDirnatio,  as,  for  insUnce,  by  tbe  father's  death,  or 
by  bdog  iDaagarated  flam«n  dialls.  The  same  nde 
tl'  law  a^itied  to  a  filia&mtlias  and  to  a  wife  in 
muiiL 

Thoee  who  were  boond  for  the  promisKn-  were 
nledqmiBores,fidepraniiaaom,fide9iiaHM  (Vii. 
urnicuiio.) 

The  ease  of  an  obligatio  Uteris  is  ilbutiated  by 
by  the  instance  of  Domina  transcriptieia,  as 
^>ten  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  fnm  a  person 
m  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
emeiB  it  in  his  boi^  {ndieet,  or  uinUa  exfttui  tt 
(tfH)UA  debt  {expennaniiU  hrt^  expnuitmtuiiMM 
^iteii,amtaiuUMmomreeUat).   This  was  called 

*««  trtiucripticium  a  re  in  personam."  It  was 
wW  trantcr^io  a  peraona  in  periontm  when  a 
fireditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  doe  from  a 
"urd  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
hot  which  that  otb«r  party  bad  transferred 
{tatgaiit)  to  tbe  creditor. 

Cioero  cleariy  alludes  to  ibis  Hteramm  oUig^o 
n  his  Oration  pro  Rosoio  Comtedo.  He  says,* 
•pealting  of  the  {riaintiff's  demand,  *'  his  claim  is  for 
>  eertain  sum  of  money  {pecuTtia  eerta),  and  this 
"nw  be  either  '  data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
'  expensa  lata'  (tbe  literamm  obligatio),  or  stux^lata 
(u  obligatio  verbU).*' 

.  Some  diffieohy  arises  about  the  mode  of  oonvert- 

H  u  otdtgation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
Iileris.  Tha  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterbolzner* 
m  ao  in^nioos  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


L  [Giiaa,  iii-  lOL  43,  tit.  I,  ■.  ItS :  "De  Tntm- 

<p  OUtctfrnfiiw.^— a.  (Dif.  49,  tit.  1,  a.  ft,  4  1.)— 3.  (Cic, 
rt»  Rom.  Cmb.,  «.)—«.  (lii.,  ISg.)  — 9.  [Compara  Cic,  Pro 
n«.  Cm„  4,  (e.  5.)— T.  («  U«b«r  dia  lUde  da*  Ciem 

•tt  dm  Scfcaurite  4- iMsivs,'' ZMtMhiift,  i.,  M8,) 


before  tbe  poUioatfon  of  tbe  MS.  of  Gai'iu ;  sod  it 
has  since  been  discuseed  by  other  writers.  Uiiter- , 
bolmer  oonjectared  that  a  third  par^,  vhXti  Uie' 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  maw  the  entry 
in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  8U]>- 
port  of  this  assomptioD.  Theophihu*  representa 
tbe  literarmn  t^gatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  oUigation  of  another 
kind,  and  this,  be  says,  was  effected  both  by  words 
and  writing  {p^ftaet  xo!  ypafifuurt).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  tbe 
debtor  {yp6^eiv  pifutra  irpdf  airiv)  to  ask  his  coo- 
sent  to  tbe  old  tririigatioo  being  made  into  a  Mw 
one  of  a  dillferent  kind,  and  by  tbe  debtor  eoaeent- 
ing.  As  stated  by  bim,  tbe  obligatio  literis  might 
be  an  oMtgatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  tbe  creditor 
to  the  debtor*  and  the  debtor's  re^y.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  bieing  contracted 
by  tbe  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  stUiscriptioa 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literaram  obligatio  of 
Theopbilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  corr^ond 
to  tbe  other  kinds  of  literamm  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Gains,*  where  be  says,  "  this  c^gation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirt^rapha  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  be  owes  a  sum  of  money  or 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula* 
tic  on  tbe  same  account."  It  is  not  impossil^  that 
Oaius  means  that  tbe  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligatiou  of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  ex- 
pensa  by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  bis  bocuc ;  for  it  is 
DO  ol^ection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  vniting  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  e^ct  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  hare  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  be  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gains*  certain^  may  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "  eiepauun  ferendo  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  genial  opinion  tb^  this  literanmi  oblieatio 
required  tbe  consent  of  tbe  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter  ;*  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius ;  for,  thoo^  he  says 
that  tbe  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  enentum  ftrmie," 
that  does  not  exdade  bis  consent,  but  meroy  show*  • 
what  is  Deoeasary  in  order  to  make  the  oonaent 
kpdlyUndin^. 

Tnw  oUipatMmes  consensu  wore  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatu,  conductio,  societas,  mandatmn.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  ooos^t ;  but  *<  these  obli- 
gationes,"  s^  CWns,*  "an  nkl  to  be  oontnoted 
anuauu,  beoanse  no  peculiar  fonn  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  tbe  consent  of  the  partiei 
to  the  transaction  was  snfficient"  Aocnqini^, 
such  transactions  coold  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verbonun 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actkins  foonded  oa  these  oUiguioDei  conaensa 
were  bons  fideL 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  ri^t  of  aotiim  against 
tbe  person  who  owes  the  duty  (pt  oU^gofer).  This 
right  of  action  {ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  also  be 
acquired  for  bim  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes- 
tas,  manns,  and  madclpium ;  md  ^  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  ri^t  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  tbe  acts  of  a  free  man 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  {loUitur)  in  various 
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mm.  lie  moit  ooBumm  wi^  wis  prawol 
(MMn)of wlwtwudae.  Anaik, witklteooaMiit 
«r  the  «T«ditor,  might  pay  uioUHf«8  debt,  bet  tbe 
two  adMoli  differed  8*  to  the  legil  enweqoeaee  oT 
soeh  payment.  Tbe  Procoliani,  u  astiel,  adhering 
striodj  to  Aindaneatal  priooqilaa,  nuuDtained  that 
the  debtor  was  atill  mider  bis  obligatio,  but  if  tbe 
mm;  was  demaaded  of  bim  by  the  eiediter,  be  had 
«  good  plea  of  ddos  main  (mm^  dvli  mofc)- 

Aa  (Migatio  might  be  temiiBated  by  aeoeptilatio. 
An  oUig^ion  otmtraeted  per  as  et  libnon  ndght 
be  detennined  in  the  eame  w^,  and  alao  one  ari- 
aing  "  ex  judieati  causa."  ( Kid.  Nezvm.)  An  ob- 
ligwo  might  also  be  determined  by  ooratio,  which 
is  tiie  t^ange  of  an  existing  duty  (deUvn)  into  an- 
other oUigivtion,  and  the  detemination  of  the  ftt^ 
BMT  obUgatkm.* .  Tbia  la  explained  by  tbe  fiAow- 
ing  inatanoe  :*  If  I  atipniate  Aat  Titiss  shall  give 
me  what  Is  doe  from  yon,  a  new  oUintio  anseo 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  persim,  ana  the  former 
oUigatioo  is  detennined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimea  a  former  oUigatio  may  be 
detenniiied  by  a  enbeeqaent  itipalatio,  tboogfa  the 
Mibeeqoent  atqMiUtio  may  be  hmlid.   B'the  stipa- 


'  ' — •-  "Tnr  rmri  In  ftn  i  ■riliiiirm 

ofobligltkNMS  "I9maxidid»anmrf^^ 
deliola,  which  an  tbe  tandaHoi  of  toe  iUig». 
tjonea.  are  Firami,  Bova  IUfta  cr  Runi,  Du- 
HUH,  and  Ihjvbu.  All  Ifaeae  ebtigatkaes  he  m- 
aideia  to  be  ewapriaed  in  eMMM,«haaib! 
obligationea  ex  ooBtnoiii  an  MUribart  fnr 
genera. 

The  anaaMBNot  Iqr  the  Ramu  jOFiits  ttt- 
gatknaa  ex  Mieto  wu  oUigaliOMB  ei  cotncto 
waa  fimded  on  die  etaenmstanee  that  ImUi  ehne* 
of  obligattonea  were  the  finmdstian  of  ri^a  n 
jw-wMOR,  or  rights  egninet  a  detemiiutie  iadini- 
nal  or  determinate  lodiTidnida ;  but  there  is  a  in- 

Cut  difibrenee  in  tiie  origin  of  tbe  two  lidti 
lights  ex  oontractn  ueritfttataiMoB  w- 
fill  acta,  and  rights  ex  delieto  an  righto  fanM 
on  infiingementa  of  other  rights. 

The  oMigatiooea  qnasi  ex  HntraetB  m  d«  as- 
mmted  Gains,  bot  they  are  discosMd  ia  tte 
InstitDtee  of  Justinian.*  llieaeobligatioDadDBol 
properly  srise  either  finm  oontnotw debet;  tat, 
maamndi  as  thqr  an  Ibaaded  on  actt  lAiA  n 
not  deliets,  tber  nuat  be  omaUend  m  Mnn 


latkn  was  from  the  aame  peraon,  it  mqnired  the  to  contract  nther  than  to  ddiet,  if  «a  wintr 

 ,  -   I  thaoo  to  one  of  these  daasee.  ftit,ii  6et,ttaB 

quasi  oratnets  belong  to  neither  dan.  bouta 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enmnerated  in  the  luti- 
totes,  an  "  titattu  mtgilipnim  gfH^  {rd.  N'kb- 
noairn  QaaMani  Actio),  tte  ■*  Artrfs  juMmm^  > 
cMMMMM  nt  MM  secMttCc,"  ss  wbes  I  ftlig  tu 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  serai]  pefsou,  as! 
eome  other  faialaneee. 

Iliese  qossi  contracts  are  arranged  is  tbe  hsce 
totes  (rf'  Justinian  after  obhgatioaea  ex  omtrarti. 
and  the  obUgatiooea  quasi  ex  delicto  ire  ^ 
immadiartatr  after  the  obUgrtioBea  ex  Uieia  I» 


addition  of  eomething  to  eflect  a  noratio,  as  the 
addition  oS  s  condition,  or  the  circmnataace  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  tbe  case  of  a 
oondition,  it  was  the  Inr  in  tiM  tine  of  GWns  that 
then  was  no  noratio  nntil  the  eondition  was  ftal- 
iUed,  and  till  that  time  tbe  former  obligatio  eon- 
tiniied.  The  opinion  of  tbe  great  jarist  Servins 
Solpicins  ss  to  the  condition  immediately  eActing 
a  noratio,  was  not  Hw  in  tbe  time  of  Oaina  (cNa 
jun  utimmr). 

An  obligatio  was  also  detennined  by  iStva  litis 
eontestatio,  if  the  proceedmgs  bad  taken  place  in  a 
legitimnm  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  ctmtestatio  and  Tegitiomm  jodi- 
oinm,  what  is  the  impmt  of  these  tenne  respective- 
ly. "Hie  originid  obligation  (^rtii«tfMit>  Migatia) 
was  determined  by  ttie  Utis  eontestatio,  and  the 
defendairt  (mu)  wu  then  bomd  ((meter)  by  die 
litis  eontestatio.  If  he  was  eondeaued,  litis 
OMitestatio  ceaaed  to  have  any  eSbct,  and  he  was 
bnud  by  the  judgment  {a  c^mma  pdicaU).  It  was 
a  coosequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  Ittia 
eontestatio  in  a  l^timum  jadicinm,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mfln  cfiortere, 
it  was  bad  {imUOia),  for  after  the  Utis  eontestatio 
tiie  dari  op(ntere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  s  jn- 
dicimn  quod  imperio  continetnr,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  tiie  action  could  be  brought,  bnt  Ute  de- 
mand mi0it  be  answered  by  a  plea  {txeeplw)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  dedoeta.  In  the  judicta 
impbio  continentia  the  exeeptio  rei  judicate  cor- 
TC^onds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  l^tima  jndi- 
cia,  and  the  exeeptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  to  the 
litis  eontestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Utber  LitU  CmUalatiim,  p.  11,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
naiveraal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
meana  of  transferring  obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  anotiier  person  exceirt  Ij  a  noratio,  which 
was  eflfected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  tlw  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  fhun  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
noratio  was  not  effbeted,  the  assignee  could  only 
sne  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.* 

Prom  the  eonsidentioD  itf  obligationes  arising 

((WH^flL,lV«.>-«.  <OMai.fi..  IB.  *a.} 
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staaoes  of  these  obUgatkmes  man  eiMtcUini- 
merated  inttaInBtitateB*an,*"njNdK(iiniN« 
fetxrit,"  and  the  case  of  '*i^ieiwm  4mm,"ai 

others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  ekisdy  the  otetug 
ofthe  term  obligs^  and  other  termiDBed  in  Ht- , 
tion  to  the  law  of  eoutraets.  Its  et3nDo)ogj(%^  ' 
to  bind)  pointo  merefy  to  tbe  obligatoTT  pen  dU 
contraot,    to  the  dn^  owii^     one  of  the  paitia 

to  the  contract  (ie&itor)  to  the  other  par7((nii>^ 
or  to  the  doties  mntonlly  owing  fromthemetoiltf 

other.  TitB  word  wtaidi,  as  opposed  to  obtipis , 
or"  binding,**  eqvesaee  the  detenninalionofs!^ 
binding,  is  "notutio;**  and,  generally,  some  Am  a 
tlie  woid  **  solvo''  is  the  SHirepriate  teni  to  n- 
press  the  1^  termination  of  tbe  oUi^atia  M 
inaamuchas  duties  owing  one  psTty  to  Ae  at- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  fay  tiie  pntic* "  I 
the  contract,  imidy  a  right  ia  Oe  otber  isitj  n 
the  contract,  or  iniply  mntnal  rights  in  the  farm 
to  tbe  contract,  the  word  obhsabo  is  o/tee  uri* 
express  both  the  rigfats  and  tibe  eoneepoDAngn- 
ties  which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  ConstMnOf 
with  this,  we  find  the  ri^  of  the  creditor 
of  as  bis  obligatio,  and  tbe  doty  of  tbe  M*ot  u  )» 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  tbe  RanjO. 
law  for  a  right  sgainst  a  detraminatt  penon  «  »■ 
terminate  persons.  The  name  for  eww^  * 
property  is  dcnninimn,  to  wliidi  is  Vf^rji 
name  (Ailigationes  as  descriptive  of  ri^ta  a|aiB> 
determinate  persons.  , 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  As 
eonnt  of  Lecttaret  on  GenenI  Juritpruinet). "  us 
in  the  wTitings  of  the  Romu  tawyeis  tlie  toB  M 

ligatio  ia  never  anriied  to  8  dnqr 'Whidi  «»*^ ' 
a  riglM  m  nse.**  JBut  aa  tka  am  aan«mfui 

ri^t  M  rm  is  (Hily  the  dnl74rf^ftriiuraa^»H2 
of  not  dfung  anything,  tbere  is  no  great  ineoBWg 
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nx  ta  the  mnt  of  a  name :  as  soon  b8  an  act  is 
tm  #cli  is  an  inAingement  of  the  light,  or,  in 
MhfT  wonU,  a  deUctiHB  (in  one  sense  in  Trtiich  the 
Rorans  an  thia  vord),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
flTraeh  act  (otfyofil  a  deKefe).  and  gives  the  tiuored 
pnsoaaTiglit  of  action  agaiiiat  the  wrong-doer. 

A  cootnebu,  ts  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
lieaiiicl,  nquired  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
iL  TltOM  obligationes  which  woe  said  to  be 
fmiti  on  "consent"  {cmuenmu)  were  said  to  be 
«  InbM  oa|f  beauBB  coueKt  was  anfficient,^ 
isl  »>  pKollir  finm  of  words  or  eipressiiHi  wW 
Kfulnd;  wbereaa,  in  the  obligstitmet  contracted 
''re.""T8riw,"a»d  "Hteris,"  certain  act8,woidB, 
or  vriting  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
wbere  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  coDvert  thflm  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
icu  wen)  sofficient  whicfa  were  vridence  of  con- 
mt  What  words  and  acta  are  evidence  of  oon- 
tent,  csmot,  of  eoorae,  be  determine  generally  in 
i^sTilemof  jnrisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
emla  exdode  the  notion  of  consent,  eren  if  the 
liimial  puts  of  a  contract  hare  been  most  scnqpn- 
tonalrobgerred;  constraint  by  force  or  threats 
wfw),  and  frand  {iahu),  and,  in  many  eases,  error 
(tmr,  ifwrn^),  tAUiet  render  the  agreement  aib- 
nlDldy  BuD,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
KniDed,  deenred,  or  in  error,  TariooB  modes  of 
defence  RgaiDBt  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

ijt  obl^stio  Buppoees  two  persons ;  the  person 
to  wbaa  the  daty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
pcira  fiom  wboitt  it  ia  due*  or  tike  ddiitor.  Bat 
tbm  nay  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
(io,  either  as  creditores  or  debrtcma,  or  both,  all  of 
vImo  may  be  compr^iended  under  the  general 
une  eg  ret*  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
BwffT  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
*»nm.  fiat  when  there  are  seTeial  parties  to  an 
Initio,  there  are  propalr  •eroit  eUiiatioiies, 
Hi  ihig  is  ease  mather  the  eredtor  is  we 
adtbedebttoresamseTBral,  « the  creditores  are 
■nerai  ud  the  dehittv  ii  one,  or  both  the  eredi- 
lots  aod  debitores  are  several.   In  the  obligatio 

rata,  Oe  daima  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
ibe  duties  of  On  several  debitores,  are  detenninate 
pti  of  a  wMo,  wUeh  is  made  np  by  the  parts 
iKDig  outed  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
eases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  yrbxAe 
{niAm),  or  sereral  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
{uiiitm):  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
gainst  sereral  debitores,  there  are,  in  foct,  several 
obligationea  binding  on  the  several  d^itoree.  If 
beeaaoo^claimrae  wlKrie  once,  he  mar  claim  it 
^  any  of  the  debitoves ;  bat  when  he  has  been 
■uinfied  by  one  debitor,  his  whole  claim  is  eztin- 
piiAed. 

Ad  obligatio  may  be  nnilateral,  that  ia,  nuy  only 
[ire  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
aiihe  case  (nT  mutuum,  etipulatio,  and  others ;  or 
it  nay  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  ri^t  to 
ndi  party  against  the  olbet,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
waiio,  condnctia 

It  remains  to  eqdun  some  other  terms  «iiioh 
W  of  frequent  occurrence. 

most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
•fBtu,  [actio,  pactom  conventom.  and  its  essence 
*  nmsent :  «•  emtattitmit  vcrbum  gemmU  *$t,  ad 
^pertMflu,  ie  fuiiua  lugotii  eontraJiauU  trtauu 
[^"^■fw  MUM  cetugiiiiunt,  qui  inUr  «  agyaU,"* 
^Kotiooes,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
pooa,  were  divisible  into  speciea.  Those  conven- 
*>iKi  Which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ao- 
•UB  were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
•"■ekoovrtedged  the  foar  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractns  are  distinguished  by  p«r- 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modem 
vnitm  contractus  nominati,  as  <q>poeed  to  other 
coDtneta  presently  to  be  mentiaiied,  whi<A  thqr 
have  named  innnminnti.  Contractus  nominali,  as 
has  bera  shoiws,  were  oontracts  made  or  accompa-  . 
aied  bj  cectmi  fimns :  if  these  forms  were  waot- 
ing  hi  the  conventio,  it  oonld  not  belong  to  the  claaa 
of  contractus  nominati ;  bnt  if  Uie  matter  of  the  oob- 
ventw  was  a  civile  nraotium  or  a  dvilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  aiut  was  the  foundation  o(  an 
atftioa  "^afcnpri«Mt4i*"OT*'tit/w<im;"  or,  as  it 
ia  cleaily  expressed    Julian,*  this  is  the  actio  "  ad 

unt,  quorum  g^ftllakona  milUt  jure  einii  froHim 
tunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  fimr  Mknriag 
beads :  "  out  do  tibi  ut  da,  laU  do  ut  /adiu,  aut  faeit 
lit  dcf,  oai  /ado  iu  faeiat."  An  example  of  die  tint 
dass  will  show  the  diflbrenee  between  tbeee  ianea^ 
inate  and  nominate  contracts :  iflgireamanmoft* 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  bt^ng  and  selling,  and  is  a 
ncanmate  eoatrsast ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  excbaine,  and  it  is  an  inoom- 
inate  contract,  bat  still  it  is  Uie  fooadation  of  a 
vilis  obligatio.  These  hmomieateoontraeta  take  the 
name  of  eontnots  from  their  resemblanos  to  pr^qiar 
oootiacta  in  ^  Soman  sense ;  bot,aB  tbeyarajidt 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neoas- 
sary  to  form  tl»m  into  a  separate  class.  These 
eontncta,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  Ibandation  in  an  aet  (a 
gfviBg  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  farra- 
semble  contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  cootract  is 
not  compiete  so  long  as  a  thing  reoiaiofl  to  be  givea 
or  done  by  the  debitor ;  and  the  creditor  may  have ' 
his  action  (eondktio')  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  ttuB  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  genaraVy 
(prater^aM  verbis)  far  the  eooqletlon  of  dM  oon- 
traet,  or  for  oompenaation  to  the  aBOonnt  of  Ae  tah- 
jnry  soatained  by  its  non-perfonnance. 

AJl  other 'oonventienes  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nal^ the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  <tf  pleas  or 
answers  (txeepiiotuf) ;  that  is,  if  an  agrsnneot  (con- 
ventio,  paOio}  oonld  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
oUwr  ctssfl  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foondation 
eiUier  of  actioaes  or  o(  exoeptiaaw.  Conventiones 
were  ooatractna  when  they  were  made  with  oef^ 
tain  forms ;  when  the?  were  not  made  wiA  theaa 
forms,  hot  stiU  on  good  consideration  (eauaa),  tbef 
warf  the  fesndaticm  of  a  civilts  oUi^tio.  When 
then  waa  bo  eaosa,  there  was  no  obhgatio  ereatad 
by  each  oonveotio,  and  it  is  added,*  "  therefore  a 
nnda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  otdigMio,  bat  an 
exo^to whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  noe  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  (tf  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  aaed  as 
equivalent  to  noda  paetift*  It  ia  a  aaMaka  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-aided  oooiiMt. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  geooal  as  conventio  {paenm 
a  paetiime — e*i  outem  paetio  iuontm  flmmmv*  in 
idaa  ptaeittun  eoMennu*),  and  is  ^  part  of  all  ooah 
tracts,  as  conventio  is.  There  naght  be  a  pactm 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  estaMishment  of 
a  servitna  in  prorinoial  lands,*  aadr  other  mattera. 
But  pactum,  as  faicladed  in  the  law  of  (Aligationea, 
obtabied  a  limited  aignification ;  aad  it  was  osed  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  am- 
tractuB,  but  still  binding  agreonents,  as  being  foand< 


tltlt7T,?4.)-*  (Dif.i^«.V«-«J-*-0>l«-lt«**-\-. 
lO-t  castas,  il«Sl.)  ^ 
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ed  on  a  eaua.  Soom  of  tbeae  obligaUny  pacta 
were  the  finiDdatioQ  o£  an  actio  ciTilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  hy  the  pnetor :  ait  pnetor 
"  PeeU  etnmnU  ^ita  ne^ue  doto  tnalo  neque  adcernu 
Uget  pUbuciU  tenMtut  coiuuUa  edUta.  dtereta  prind- 
mm  n^jwe  quefrtiu  cut  eorumjiat  facta  erunt  aena- 
io."'  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  aatd  "jtadaei. 
Anjibiug  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  pactum"  which 
did  not  ^Tolve  aa  illenlity.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  tiiough  ii  hwtbeen 
confirmed  by  a  Bttpolatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  ia  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  head  of  Obligatiooes  et  Actiones,* 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Joriadio- 
tiooe,&c. 

Sangny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  aenae  (vertrag),  is  too 
narrow^  coDceired  1^  jorists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  be  the  "  union  of  sereral  persons 
in  one  conoordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  detenoioed."  ConseqoenUy,  the 
notioD  9f  contract  ot  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracto  wbidi  produce 
oUigattones:  fbr  instance,  tradition  is  obancterixed 
hy  wl  the  marksof  an  agreement ;  and  the  fhct  ^at 
the  declaration  of  Oieir  will  by  the  pantos  to  the 
tradition  ia  insufficient  to  effect  cwnj^te  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easemenu  («ern- 
tuUs)  take  tbeir  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper- 
fect conception  of-an  agreement  has  ariacn  Drom  Mrt 
sq>arating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreMnent 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preimration,  and  of  which  it  ia 
an  aocom[«niment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  coisider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  "Diis 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  be  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  "  duonim  plwriumve,"  6lc.  It  does 
not  seem,  howerer,  that  the  Romans  apfdied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
oUigationes.* 

PDlKt^tatio  is  a  pn^  or  oflln-  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  ia  willing  to  agree  (poiUcUatio  offerentia 
mImm  promuaum.%  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  oblig^o.  The  word  is  frequently  nsed 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  poUtio,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  Ac. 
Such  pollicitation es  were  binding  when  th^  was 
a  cansa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (Amor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  l^d  the 
fiNiodation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 

A  person  who  rowed  anything  was  also  bound 
(voto  obUgatta). 

{Gaius,  iii.,  88,  SLC.—Iiut.,  iii.,  tit.  18,  &c.— Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligatiombiu  et  Actimibiu.—JAablen- 
broch,  Doetrina  P.andectanm,  lib.  iii.,  2>e  ObligtUvm- 
■tu.— JWareKril,  Lekrlnuk,  &c.  The  matter  of  ob- 
Hgationea  is  arranged  by  Gans,  .System  da  Kdm»- 
iAen  Civilrechu,  p.  60,  Vom  ObUgationenreekt.) 

OBOLUS.    (Kid.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  {Vid/Cototti,  p. 
809.)  ^  *^ 

OBSOTJIUM.   (Fid.  Omowhw.) 


1.  (Dig.  I  ut.  14,  1.  7.)_l.  (Dif.  44,  till  7.>-S.  tS«»im», 


OCCDPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  CS«m>  I. 
express  the  acquisitioD  of  ownerihipl^  Awioi 
or  the  taking  posaeasion  of  that«Ueht«MMr^ 
er.  Among  the  modes  of  acqmiing  ovnerstB 
"  natural!  raticne,"  that  is,  by  sudi  meuu  a  mat 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawAd  meani  of  k> 
quiring  ownership,  Gaius*  enomeralcs  the  tabu 
{toesession  of  those  things  qas  mdUos  sn^  as  u- 

imals  of  the- ehaae,  luida  and  fishes,  aad  ndnlun 
are  said  "  occwonfi*  jfoi'" 

•OCHNE  (^),  the  Pear-tree,  mPynitmn. 
mi.   Theocritus  baa  ix^^f-   (^i<t-'  Pramf 

•OCHRA  ((5w»a),  our  YeUow  Ochre,  i  i.  He 
ocbrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  vn  miut 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  u  i 

*OCHRUS  (ixpoc\  the  Pimm  Oehy$,  i  tpeca 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  cmii  in  ft^ 
and  Sicily.* 

•OCIMOEI'DES  (iMuioetdi(\  which  U 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  s  ap^iea  dLfciai; 
an  opinion,  howerer,  whicb  is  rejected  b;  dob- 
nKUs.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lob^  nd  Dilt 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Samum  OowJet' 

»0'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  {Su^,  UifH.  i 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  0^^ 
fiutm  Am/icvm,  or  Sweet  Basil.* 

O'CREA  (KtnifUf),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  fa 
of  greaves  (cvwidcf)  wasone  of  tbeBizatticlsi^ 
armoor  which  smned  the  oomplete  equipoMatt/a 
Gredt  or  Etnisean  warrior  (pU.  Am,  ^H],ui 
Ukewisa  of  a  R<waan  soldier  as  fixed  bj  Serria 
ToUios.*  They  were  made  of  hnme,"  aliaa}' 
of  tin,**  or  of  silver  and  gold,'*  with  a  liniof  pnb- 
bly  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  ADOlher  aahoi  <i 
fitting  tliem  tothel^soasnottobtmitvasbr 
the  inteipositfcm  of  tiut  kind  of  spntgewbidmi 
also  nsed  for  the  lining  of  hdmeli(*U.Guu.p. 
4M),  and  which  Aristotle  desoibes  u  bang  R- 
maAidde  for  thinness,  density,  and  tmm-  Tie 
greaves,  lined  with  these  msteriiJa,  u  tb?*<n 
fitted  with  great  exaotMas  to  thelefr  probdlfn- 


I.  (Off.,i,7.>-«.  (H.,  M.  *o.h-l.  (Oii-»'*<^f;J:^Jt 
qturando  remm  damlnia'') — I.  (Hmd.,  Od^™-'*'--" 


Stm^,  Tiii.— A3«Mi  Amend.,  t.  ».)— 8.  (ThMphmL.  U-  tj 

i.,        Id.  ih.,       I.-Di<»ocir..  ii.,  170.-AdiB«.  iPP^jf! 

Tl-^.  flU*.,  i.,  4S.)-I0.  (Akmu,  Fti«.,  i., «!. 
a«*.,  Scut.,  1SS.)-~1S.  (How.,  n.,  mii^  Bll-W.  it- >*■ 
My-a.  (Viir.,AL,ni^ CM.-U.il>., fiu,W-U.>l^B< 

488.) 
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in  mugr  cues,  do  other  fiuteniog  tban  their 
mdufjdtj.  Often,  DOTeitbekM,  thqr  were  /ar- 
eeeared  bjr  two  Btnps,  aa  mqr  be  Beeo  in 
wMdcot  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
vOI  be  test  udentood  from  the  precediog^ood- 
^  The  nnier  figure  is  that  of  a  ftUen  warrior, 
tpreseoted  amoof  the  sculp tu res,  now  at  Mtmich, 
idmi^i^  to  Uw  tan|de  in  ^^ina.  In  oonaequence 
If  be  bodiBg  of  lb*  knees,  ue  gream  ■»  seen  to 
MjeetsBttledioTethenL  Hiis  statoe  alw  ahowe 
nrj  digtincllr  the  anUe-ringa  ^hnafApia),  which 
nreosedtolaatenttie  gteaTea  munediately  above 
k  feet.  The  lower  portion  erf*  the  aame  woodcat 
tpasents  the  mterior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
t  pit  of  branxe  greares,  which  Were  found  hj 
Mgaar  Campanah  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etniacan 
mrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
di  MosainL  These  greaves  are  made  rii^t  and 
{ft. 

llatUie  Ored^  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
nd  eoDTeDieiit  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ipiibet  dtv^uitc,  88  used  Homer,  and  from  his 
umtnieas  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
iiO;  ihe  ankle- rings,  which  were  sometimes 
atTFT.*  The  aoitm  Ondn  ud  AAanians  wear 
^ene^  in  km  lesembling  Ihose  of  their  rnces- 
on,  bat  made  of  softer  nmtwrlal^  sneh  as  TChret, 
irBinented  with  gold,  and  fiutened  with  hooka  and 

711. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  madeof  bronse,  and 
ieU;  embosaed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
imt  nch  have  been  flnmd  at  Pompeii'  It  ap- 
nn  Hut  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
veie  Mt  eotirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armonr 
iTibe  xddiets.*  At  an  eariier  period  the  heavy- 
inned  vote  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
jifis  of  ox-faide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
inn  alreadj  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
itnea  both  m  Oiedc  and  Latin,  woe  worn  l^agri- 
nttorillaboiiras*  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBER.  (Vii.  Calbndis.  Rohah.) 

OCTOPHORON.    {VH.  Lsctica,  p.  671.) 

CECUS.   {Yid  HODSE,  RoHAir,  p.  617.) 

or  OIE  (Jh;,  olif),  the  Pyiiu  torbtu,  or  Ser- 
nce-tree.  Its  fruit  is  called  oia  by  Dioacorides.' 

HENANTRE  (alvM^),  a  pbijit,  about  which 
^Bxj  coojeetnres  have  been  ibnned.  Sprengel  pre- 
^  ibal  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  PeJica- 
^  inienn,  L.   "  From  my  acquaintance,  how- 

observes  Adams,  "  with  the  <Enantke 
<^nia,  at  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
Ming  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
■ot  of  INoieandes.  The  (Enantke  croeste,  a  spe> 
w^wysinQar  In  appearance,  but  very  difl^roit 
ivstiitj,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  altboagb 
MIDigan  htdds  it  to  be  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsns. 
'iKietBi  oiwtv^  is  likewise  ai^died  to  the  flowers 
Itte  wild  vine."* 

*n  A  unall  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.   It  is 
■noied  to  have  been  the  ScaktOa  CSntmthe,  Bech- 
ha  Endish  name  is  Wketumr:  its  Scotch, 

■Vier.* 

"CENAS  (olvof),  Uie  eMnmoa  Figeoi,  or  Coht»- 

(ENO'PHORUM  {olv6^opw),  a  Basket,  or  other 
«"[i»ance  for  carrying  bottlM  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
|>wt.  This  was  sometimes  used  bf  those  who 
KK  their  own  wine  with  than  in  traveling,  in  or- 
t  bi  iioid  the  neoesnQr  ot  purdusing  it  on  the 


load.*  AslaTe,oaIlBdthewine>beaier((nu7iorK«^ 
carried  it  pro^tMy  on  bis  back. 

KENOTHEHA  (olvoA^),  according  to  Spien< 
gd,  the  EfUabmm  anguHtfalbm,  or  nairow-leaved 
WiDow-berb.  *<  The  commentators,  however,"  re* 
marks  Adams,  "  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."* 

•CESTRUS  {oUrrpot).  »  Bochait  and  Aldrovan- 
di,"  remarks  Adams, "  have  proved  most  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c.,  the  terms  olarpof 
and  fedaip  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  o(  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  CBttnu  bovit,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabrntut  bovimit). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfaclory  ao- 
oount  of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  /tiuf  of 
.£Iian,  professes  himself  nn^de  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  was  a  qKoies  of  (Ettnu,  Ta&amw,  or  Ihfpo- 
bctea ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olarpoc  of  Aristotle  was  a  speoiea 
otCuUx.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  .Asifaw  of  Vilia 
was  the  Breese.'*  ( Vid.  Asilss.)* 

OFFENDIX.  (Vid.  Am.) 

06ULNIA  LEX.   (Kid.  Las,  ^  0S4.) 

OIKIAZ  AIKH  (ojxfof  SUn),  an  action  to  recover 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (diedijcurcv)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (hrtAina- 
ffcv).  Nothing  &rther  being  requisite,  the  soit  was 
an  irifinrot  ayuv.  Ceitam  qieeches  of  I^aiaa, 
IsBUs,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject  The  oUtat  ducq  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  oaUed  Imuemv 
d/jc9-   ( Va.  Emoiuod  Diks.)* 

OFFICIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.    {YH.  Anwaai- 

OKILIS.) 

OINOCHOOI  (stvox^oi).   (Fid.  Sviiposira  ) 
OIOIIISTICE  (euwiansv).   (7id.  Diviuno,  pu 

369) 

'OLITA,  the  OUve-tiee.    (Fid.  Euu  and  Co- 

TIKOS.) 

OLLA,  aia.  AULA.*  dtsi.  OLLULA  (XMrr; 
Tpoft  x^pa,  tfim.  x'^vkh  a  vessel  of  any  material, 

round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth ;  a  pot, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware^  (iffrpoxivf , 
testaeea)  and  bronse  (xa)^,  lua,*  mmm;*  XtSvf 
zdXseoc'*),  the  ancieoto  also  made  these  vessels  of 
diflhrent  kinds  of  atone,  whidi  were  toned  ofen 
the  lathe.  At  Flours,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufactnre 
of  vessels  from  the  potetone  found  in  a  neigtabomb 
ing  mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  iwobsUy 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Hiny,  who  utakB» 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  am 
neariy  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  nsed  ftir  eooldng  (Oesju  gbar> 
ssre  aU*m  jmitia,  «  sifwralHr**). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  fnim  a  vase  in 
the  British  Huaenm,  which  was  found  at  Csnioo  in 
Etruria.  Hie  painting  upon  it  reinresents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  M  ram  with  a  view  fo  fttt- 
snade  the  danghtns  frf*  Pelias  to  pot  him  to  deauL" 


W-PbB.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  7..-$2hd.,  De  R«  Hurt.,  i.,  4%} 
•  'B«.,ii,»,»l4.>-t.  (ThM^nit.,a.P_n.,10.-AduM, 
f^..  •.         CDMOftuJu.,  H.  P.,  Ti-,  6.— Dtotoor.,  iii., 

t»l-A4«^Apfisd.,fc'?3-lfc.  (Arirtot.kA^vl.UO' 


1.  (Her..  Ssl.,  I.,  n.,  l«^nT_8aL,  TiU  II.— Fna.,  SM., 
v.,  IM^HvU  vi.,  88.-Ap«M«i,  Mat.,  TjU.— TMtalL,  Dt 
Jak-V.)— I.  (nii.,B.N.,SDdT.,8,t.]9.)— S.  (nMphnMn& 
F»  izq  10.  — DioMor.,  fv.,  116.  — Adno*,  Append.,  ■.  t.)—4. 
(SHaa,  N.  A.,  vi.,  IT.— Adsnf,  Append.,  •.  yJ— 5.  (Mewr,  AR. 
IW,  p.  401.)— •.  (Plavtn  Avlvl.,  pwlm.)— T.  (AatiphwMa 

STl-S.  (OriL  Mat.,  vii.,  31Mtl.)-10.  (Hand.,  i.,  48.}— 11. 
(H.  H,  oxii,  n,  H-y-ltL  (Vaire  ap.  Nob.  ManMll.,  p.  Ml, 
id.  Mmeari^FStna.  a.  v.  A>laa.>-»  (Offd.  Hat.,  ik,  IW- 
m.-Byflm,Frth,t*0  ^ 
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The  pot  has  E  iwdhI  bottom,  md  is  BOppoited  bjr  I  tri- 
pod, oBderwhidi  ■  alaivo  fire-  Ite  ram,  restored 
tttToath,  H  jHttntheaetorieapiiicootortbepot 
iMtsBd  of  mpported  br  >  amnie  tripod,  tbe 
TMtd  wu  wmetiiiM  made  with  Ibe  fiset  ^  in  «ae 
pieo^  and  it  «u  ^en  called  in  Greek  rphmtc  (wL 
TaiPoa),  x^Tp6mt(,^  and  mp^tminrf. 

Besides  beii^  phoed  npon  tiiefire  io  order  toboO 
water  or  eook  netaals,  the  ancients  osed  pots  to 
oany  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  tbe  modem  inhab- 
ilaatsorGraaeMtaly,  and  Sicily.'  They^oaed 
amall  pots  oontainiog  fire  and  pitiA,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  tbem  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  as  that  the 
Turks  wash  tbeir  hands  ia  the  Allowing  manner : 
A  boy  or  servant  poore  water  npoo  tbe  bands,  the 
water  AUinf  ialo  a  vessri  wliicfa  is  placed  under- 
neath to  reeeiTe  it.*  So  in  tbe  Odyssey,*  a  serraot 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (npo^^),  and  poura 
H  upon  the  hands  of  tbe  gtwst  over  a  jar  {Mi^t)  of 
aQTer.  Numerous  passagea  of  am^t  authors  show 
that  this  practioe  has  aliran  prsTailed  in  the  aame 
oosntries.  , 

Tbe  ArgfTSB  and  .J^netana  drank  oat  of  small, 
eaane  pota  of  (heir  own  mannfactDre,  rather  than 
porehase  caps  of  snperim-  qoality  from  Athena.* 
(Vid.  FicTiLB,  p.  440.) 

Oflw  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  stoire,  while  amphora  rendered  the  same  service 
ia  ngard  to  Itqnids.  (Kii.  Akphoba.)  Thus  grapes 
ware  kept  in  tan  as  at  present.*  Althoogh  pots 
were  ooramoDiy  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utibty, 
and  were  tfaerofbre  destitote  of  ornament  and  witik- 
oot  handles,  yet  tbey  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (diuToi)  like  amphore  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  tamed  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth : 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  mx  (=4i 
ftOoBs  neai^),  they  were,  as  wa  learn  ftwn  Ral^* 
eoMidered  very  beantifid. 

FMa  wen  used,  aa  witii  na*  tn  nrismnff.* 

Aoother  veiy  remaricable  ose  of  these  vessels  of 
Nithanwara  among  tbe  (heeks  was  to  pat  inftata 
iBiD  than  to  b*  exposed,*  or  to  be  carried  any- 


Halka..  fv.,  5,  t  4.h~$.  (F«Uowi'«  Kweaimm  m  Am 
p.  lU.)— «.  (i.,  (H«fld..  T..  88.)-».  (Col.,  D« 

«  ,5!*-'  *>■)—'■  (Hipp.  M«j..  p.  15«,  IM,  «d.  HaindorC) 
^(Orf^ D* lU Eut,SI.>-g.  {A^ofk^BMm^im  Itftal 


Ham  tb»  aipoam  <f  dttm  «ii  oft 

ed  hfxvrplCto','  andtbemisenUewoiBaiWpiw 
tised  It  Axxvrpttn-puu.* 

In  monumental  iosenptiDDS  ton  iBttftb 
^uotiy  applied  to  the  pots  which  wen  aaed  u  n 
oave  tbo  aslias  of  the  slaves  or  iaCerior  meiibenif 
a  ftmi^y,  and  whi^  wen  eiOer  eipBMd  to  Tina 
tbe  nidies  of  tbe  CounAEnni,  or  inmRd  b  neh 
a  manner  as  to  show  tbe  lid  on^.  Soaie  good  ^c- 
cimens  of  ciBeraiy  oOm  are  ptessrvei  is  ibe  Bnui 
Uuseiun,  ia  a  small  apartment  so  eoMtrsetol  ai  u 
exhibit  aoewatdy  the  maoaer  of  airaopof  tbtm. 
(KmL above,  p.  887,  SSS.  4«1,  aad  nimenns 
in  Bartoli'a.AirfieiU  S^Hai.) 

Tbe  lid  or  the  oUa  was  criled  Mlip  ml  |fm. 
Ittm.  ItgeaeraByewTCspondediBUieBitcndiU 
the  style  of  oraameot  with  the  oDa  tasdC* 

*0LOLYGON  {iXoUruf),  "  the  name  of  u  »- 
imal,"  says  Adams,  "  menUoned  by  Huomin. 
Tbe  aeholiast  calls  it  a  svraUow ;  sesM  htn  i^- 
red  it  to  the  lark;  and  otben hare aqpiMd it i 
frog !  FnKU  tbe  probable  deriratioB  of  Oe  nri 
(i.  «^  from  MoA^),  I  am  di^osed  to  agree  villi  ibi 
scholiast."* 

*OLOST'I0N  {6X69TIOV),  a  pbnt  naisxxAij 
Dioseorides.  "  Little,  however,  cao  be  tatHe,"  aii 
Adams,  "from his Iwiefdesoriptiiw of iL  liaie- 
cidedlyiMt  the  StoUsris  JiUoriM,  or  Gmut  Such- 
wort,  as  Roellius  supposed;  nor tbeflut^A- 
fisu,  as  DodooMoa  ai^gested.  WbetberorDot^ 
BalMUmn  MsiMbtint,  as  Tab«m(nUHsaDdS)is- 
gel  coDtendipooBeBsestlMieiniailedianBUT,!^ 
not  venture  to  deeide^  aa  I  bare  w  KqniBUBci 
with  that  plant."* 

OLYMPIAD  fOAt^Wf),  the  nM  oeiebiatH 
chronological  Kra  aoDong  tbe  ^eeks,  «n  penod 
of  foor  years,  which  elapsed  between  ctdi  cdetai- 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  dympiidst^ 
to  be  reckoned  from  tbe  victory  of  C«ici»s  in  lie 
footrace,  whidi  happened  in  the  jeu  B.C.  77t 
TimKus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flodrislKd  S  C 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regBhiljr  imngeJ 
events  according  to  the  conqaeron  in  eadi  oli^t- 
piad,  with  whidk  n«  he  eemparel  the  ^  tbe 

Attio  arcfaons,  the  ^aitaa  epbors,  aad  that  mm 
Aigive  priestesses.*  HispractioeofreGarliogeTaAi 
by  olympiadB  was  foUowed  by  Potybini,  Pira^ 
Sicnlua,  Dionyaios  of  HalicarnasBta,  and  toaima 
by  Pausaoias,  .£lian.  Diogenes  LaeitiQs,AiTaM^ 
It  is  twioe  adopted  by  Ttueydides*  and  Xeoopnu 
Hie  names  of  the  eonqnoois  in  the  fbotnee  vet. 
only  used  to  desigaate  tiie  dym^sd.  wt  ibe  f«- 
querora  in  the  other  contests.  Tbucjilides,"j'' 
ever,  designates  two  olympiads  by  the  nutt  n  t» 
oooquerora  in  tbe  pancratiam;  bat  tto  »Hg^' 
only  to  have  beeq  done  oa  aoooont  of  tbe  teeKif 
of  these  vlctora,  both  of  vham  coa^mnd tvMB 
the  pancratiam.  Other  vnitera,  bowerer.  taet' 
so  strieU;  to  the  practice  of  de^fiutiDg  ^ 
pisd  only  by  the  ooDqanor  in  the  footrace,  tbit 

when  tbe  same  person  had  obtained  tbe  pnui 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  tb^eo? 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodona" 
niaa"  only  record  tbe  conqaest  of  Xenopb«"«';^1 
inth  in  the  fiMtiMOk  althoi«h  ha  bad  ilw  eapBt' 
at  the  aame  ftsUval  in  tbe  peolathhda. 

Tbe  writers  who  make  use  of  tbe  "J 
otymmads  usoaUy  give  the  number  tbe  w"!™ 
(the  firat  corresponding  to  B.C.  778),  and  ibaJM 
nanaeof  the  coDquMorintbefaotiacs.  Saat^ 

I.  (Ari«oph,Th«,»lt-M«.--8<W.*dl»>-l„'?*^ 
■.  T.)  — I,  (SoidM,  a.  (HmoJt  i,  ,ni^ 

(ThMorit., Tii.,  IJS.-AdMw.App'^-.'-l'jV^T' 
11.— Galra,  Da  Simpl.,  Tiii.— Ad«»t. '11™^' 

a, ♦Hit,*, (».«.)-» tit,s»J-»»-f''*''1 
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ten  tl>o  ipeak  of  tfrmts  as  happeafng  in  the  fint, 
(tcood,  ibird,  or  finrthyear,  u  tfaa  tame  mj  be,  at 
ittitin  o^fnpiail;  bni  otben  de  net  gire  the  8ep> 
aite  TMn  flf  «eeh  frfpapiad.  Hie  rules  for  oos- 
mtiiqr  flljVH^Bde  Mo  <te  7^  B.C.,  and  vice  wr- 
M.  ire  pven  nnder  CiLiitDAa  (Oeiee),  p.  191 ;  but, 
n  thu  is  troohlewKBe,  we  sabjoin  for  ti»  see  of  the 
student  8  list  of  the  olympiadB,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  cn  corraqmiMiiDg  to  them,  firaia  the  be- 
ginnini  of  the  olympiads  to  A.J>.  Ml.  To  save 
i|«cc,tbe  separate  years  of  each  olyn^nad,  with  the 
cacrnpandiiis  years  B.C.,  are  only  givea  from  tlw 
tTtli  to  the  Ittth  (Kyinpiad,  as  fliis  is  the  maet  im- 
foitant  period  of  Oreciac  history ;  in  the  otbn* 
otrmpttds  tiie  first  year  only  is  giren.  In  eonsidt- 
m;  the  ftiBowii^  taUe,  it  must  be  borne  in  miad  that 
the  OlTiDpie  games  were  oeMirated  about  midSBm- 
ner  {tH  Omno  OAm),  and  dtat  the  Attie  year 
commmeed  at  about  Uie  aame  time.  If,  thovibMr 
u  ereot  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attie 
jot,  6n  year  B.C.  most  be  reduced  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  the 
Uih  OljrHipiad,  which  eorresponde  in  the  Sowing 
to  B.C.  460 ;  hot,  as  bis  detth  h^peaed  m 
'nnrgdkni,  the  11th  month  ef  the  Attie  year,  Ae 
jtar  B.C.  mast  be  radneed  by  one,  wUdi  glrca  tu 
B.C.  S9^  the  tioe  date  <tf  his  deftth. 
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349. 

367. 

1. 

184. 

164. 

1. 

61. 

310. 

1. 

363. 

S68. 

1. 

ISO. 

106- 

1- 

66. 

311. 

1. 

367. 

S69. 

1. 

lis. 

160. 

1. 

09. 

SIS. 

1- 

SOI. 

300. 

1. 

lis. 

167. 

1. 

73. 

313. 

1. 

306. 

361. 

1. 

108. 

168. 

1. 

77. 

314. 

1. 

369. 

303. 

1. 

104. 

169. 

1. 

81. 

315. 

1- 

373. 

363. 

1. 

100. 

170. 

1. 

86. 

316. 

1. 

377. 

804. 

1. 

SO. 

171. 

1. 

89. 

317. 

1. 

381. 

366. 

1. 

WMm 

1. 

V3. 

xis. 

1 

1. 

•an 

XoO. 

S66. 

1- 

88. 

178. 

1. 

ST. 

319. 

I. 

38S. 

367. 

1. 

84. 

174. 

1. 

101. 

330. 

1. 

398. 

368. 

1. 

80. 

176. 

1. 

lOS. 

331. 

1. 

397. 

369. 

1. 

76. 

176. 

1. 

109. 

233. 

1. 

801. 

370. 

I. 

73. 

177. 

1. 

118. 

333. 

1. 

Many  of  the  ancient  wiilen  did  not  oomider  his- 
tory to  begin  till  the  (Nympiad  of  ConeboB,  and 
nnrded  as  fabulous  the  ereats  said  to  have  occur- 
red  in  preceding  times.^ 

The  old  olympiad  sra  appears  only  to  bsTe  been 
o*ed  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  hare  be«i  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  foond  oo  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  paUisbed  by  B6okh  in  which 
ft  ai^eafa  to  be  osed-*  A  new  o^piad  era,  how- 
ever, oBme  into  nse  nnder  the  Roinan  emperors, 
whidi  is  iband  in  inscriptions  and  was  need  in 
pobJic  doenmeDts.  This  ten.  besios  in  01.  337,  8 
(A.D.  181),  in  which  year  Hadnan  dedicated  tiie 
Olympteion  at  Athens ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
OL  387,  8.  spoken  of  as  the  first  olymi^  OL  SS8, 
3  (A-D.  186),  an  tiie  seeood  criyai|»ad,  dee.* 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  COX-iftrta),  the  greatest  of 
the  natitmal  fiMtivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  in  Elis.  the  name  given  to  a  small 
fdain  to  the  west  of  Piss,  wbieb  was  boonded  on 


(CanMfima,  Da  Dia  Natal.,  a.  «.— AJUoaa.  wp.  Enaib- 
Pnp.,  X.,  10,  pTtiT,  D--CUtttan,  fmt.  HaU.,  tcL  ii!^  btaT, 
Pt-  u-)— >■  (Con.  Inasriii.,  n.  MO,  IOQlU-3.  (Cots.  iBwrip., 
«i  MO,  IMS.— Kiasaa,  OlTiqm,  p.  00,  Ac-Wmm,  Da  Pmd., 
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and  (Mympos,  on  the  sooth  by  tliB  river  Alfhn, 
and  oo  the  west  by  tiw  CIsdens,  irt^k  tan  tOt 
the  Alpbeus.  Olympia  does  not  appear  to  b»e 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  ocdlecUoa  of  tmpiei  mi 
pnblio  baildinaa,  the  description  of  wtiich  doti  Mt 
oome  within  ttie  plan  of  this  woriL 

The  origia  at  the  (Mym|»c  nmes  ii  boriel  n 
obseority.  The  legends  of  the  EleaB[RieiU  attiat- 
uted  the  inrtitntion  of  the  fintivsl  to  the  Idai 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cmui 
According  to  their  acconnt,  Rhea  eamnitlal  ka 
newbwn  Zeus  to  the  Id«an  Dac^  aloo  tM 
Cuirtes,  of  whom  five  biothen,  Hmte,  Pmk- 
ns,  Epimedes,  lasiu,  and  Idai^  came  from  Ui  ii 
Crete  to  Olympia,  wbere  a  temple  had  bees  mem 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  erf*  the  G(4den  Age ;  aid  Hoi- 
des,  the  eldest,  conqnered  his  brotbors  in  a  intntt, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Herada 
hereapoD  eMablished  a  cooleoih  whick  ni  to  be 
ceMnited  ercnr  five  yeai^  becanao  ko  ud  kit 
brothera  were  av«  in  number.^  Fifty  jtm  ite 
Deocalioo's  flood  tii^  said  that  ClymeoDB,  tbe  KB 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Ideao  Hen^ 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  featinl ,  bil 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  .ftblius,  depifed  Qj- 
menus  of  the  sovereignty,  and  o&red  Uie  kingiics 
as  a  piiie  to  bis  sons  in  the  fbotraeei  lbi^i|B- 
eraUon  aft^r  Endyoiion,  the  festival  wb>  ttUMd 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  CNjoina  Z«: 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  sc^ttaed  ikmc^ 
Petoponnesns,  Amythaon,  the  son  of  CcAlwisaiid 
a  relative  of  Endymion,  cdebraled  it;  thai  to  hin 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Nelens  ia  coiyaoctioD, 
Aageas,  and  at  last  Hwadea,  tha  sob  ctAa^ioj- 
on,  after  the  talcing  of  Elis.  AftenraiOvlnH 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  ganm.  i>>^ ' 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontiaaed  tiH  iben 
revival  by  Iphitua.'  Most  ancient  writers,  lnwerer, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  tlencin 
tbe  son  of  Amphitryon,*  while  otken  iqnaot 
Atrens  as  their  RMmder.* 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legesds,  ud  cQi  u* 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  letiui  oi 
the  HeraclidB  to  the  PeloponoesnB  by  ibef  wIum, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eteaoa.  It  b  mt-  i 
possible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  u  tt<» 
cient  traditions  respecting  the  iastitotiDo  «  « 
festival;  but  th^  appear  to  show  thU 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Cista^  m>  ^ 
eariiest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  coucere  ibal  tw 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Grceb  would  m 
attached  such  importance  to  this  feBtinL  nntes  | 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  halloved  ttft 
Tbe  first  historical  fact  connected  with  t^J^J*' 
pian  gamea  is  their  revival  1^  Iphitna,  ki>«  <^ 
who  IS  siud  to  have  aectHnplbhed  It  with 
ance  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  w 
osthenes  of  Pisa  ;  and  tbe  names  of  Ipbitn  id 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  conuoeiBfi^ 
tion  of  the  event,  which  disc  PaoBsnias siw iniM 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.*  It 
from  this  tradition,  as  ThiriwaU'  htl  , 
Sparta  concurred  with  tbe  two  states  mott  | 
ed  in  the  esteblishment  of  the  festival. 
cootrOHited  to  procure  the  consent  of  tbe  other  ra- 
oponneaians.  The  celebiatim  of  tbe  ftaU™  ^ 
have  been  discontinued  in  cmsequeMe  «  ■ 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  ? 
we  are  toM  that  Ipbitus  was  eammanded  tijj 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  ft  as  a 
commotions  and  for  pestileoee.  with  wbi^wg 

■  1.  (Paw.,  v.,  7,  *  4.)-l  JIW.,  T..  H,  »  I.  if^'^gj 
ii.,  T,  i  1— biod.  Sic,  it..  14.— Oiwan  SoJpis™-.  P-  f"' 

(*Ki..  p.  854,  iSi.y-i.  (Pan..,  ^j,".  ♦  r.-fi»->* 
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ns  Iben  aflBetod.  Ipbitua  tfaerenpon  iadneed  tbe 
Deau  lo  nerifice  to  Heraelm,  whom  tbey  had  for- 
wAy  Rgaried  aa  aa  enemy,  and  Bnm  tbw  time 
tlw  gum  vera  regulariy  eetebraUd.*  Diflbnnt 
daKa  are  assigned  to  I|rfiita«  bjr  aneinit  wrltm, 
tcoe  iriaeiDi  his  reriTal  of  tbe  olympiad  at  B.C. 
884,  ud  otben,  as  CaUimacbna,  at  B.C.  8S8.*  The 
iatenaJ  of  fixtr  yean  between  each  ce1ebrMk>a  of 
Ue  tcstiTsJ  wu  called  an  oljrmpiad ;  but  the  olyoo- 
p:ads  were  not  emi^yed  as  a  cbnHudogical  era  UU 
(be  rictory  of  Conabna  in  the  ibotnee,  B.C.  77ft. 
(1*1^.  Ovimut.) 

Tbe  OMMt  inpoTtant  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
fenival  by  Ipbitus  waa  the  establiahmeBt  of  the 
iaxrifiia,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
dummg  which  was  inscribed  in  a  oirole  on  the  disc 
aestmied  shore.'  Tbe  procIamaUon  was  made  by 
pcMfrboilds  {mmrio^ipQt),  first  in  Etis  and  after- 
v«d  m  Om  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  {»it  a  stop  to 
ill  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
rekbrated,  and  which  was  called  Upofupna.  Tbe 
lerrKory  oTElis  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
^  duiing  its  continQaace,  and  no  armed  force 
SDuM  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  saori- 
lt|e.  Wben  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
(nn  against  tbe  fortress  Phyrcmn  and  Lepretun 
InriDf  ibe  existence  of  tbe  Olympic  trace  ( jv  ro^ 
oWucoif  «mvdafrX  they  were  fined  by  the 
Dtaos,  according  to  the  Olym|NC  Iftw,  2000  miutt, 
teii^  two  for  each  Hoplite.*  The  Eleans,  however, 
beaded  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
brlse  the  existence  of  the  trace,  bot  that,  by  the 
ncunl  agreement  with  the  other  tfatw  of  Pelo- 
^oniKiitt,  tbeir  landa  were  made  snored  fbrerer,  uid 
iren  nerer  to  be  attacked  1^  any  hostile  fbrce  ;* 
ind  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
iwir  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
he  Cleaos  themselves  did  not  ^wt^n  from  anns, 
iiid  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
are  existed  without  imposing  on  Uiem  tbe  corre- 
poBdiiu  duty  of  refraining  flnm  attaoking  tbe  ter* 
■toy  of  their  neigbboors.  The  later  Ghsdu  do  not 
Tpear  lo  have  aidmitted  this  claim  of  tbe  Eleans, 
« we  find  many  eases  in  which  their  oonntiy  was 
uie  the  scene  of  war.' 

Tbe  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
nt  to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but,  as  its  oeMtrity  ex> 
!^ihe  other  Gieeka  took  mot  in  it,  till  at  length 
^Katne  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
u  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
pare  Hellenic  Uood :  barbarians  might  be  apecta* 
but  slaveswere  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
bo  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
iioiai  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
t  dtrioe  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.* 
In  tbe  Hdlenie  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
m  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  PUta  of  Europe, 
xnu  eoDtended  in  the  gamas  from  very  distant 
and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
nquertn  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
■tber-conntry.  After  tbe  conquest  of  Greece  by 
>  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  tn 
!  games.  Tl»  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
thcoDqnenn,  and  Faaaanias^  apeaks  of  a  Roman 
HtoTwfao  g^oed  the  wictoiy.  Daring  tbe  ftee- 
n  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
ided,  when  they  bad  been  gnilty  of  a  crime  which 
ixtred  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  panishmmt. 
e  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
m  the  cbariot-raee  tbrou^  the  influence  of  The- 
because  he  had  not  taken  put  with  the 
er  Greeks  against  the  Persians.*  All  tbe  Lace- 


■  it*>a.,  L  (CliBtwn,  Paat.  Hcllaa.,  p.  MB,  t.)— 3. 

•BtTd.,  T.,  U.)— 4.  (Stnto,  nii.,  p.  S96.)~S.  (Xnt.,  HoUm., 
'1 S  31.  &c. ;  Tii.,  4,  dM.)— a.  (CoBiiMn  DaBOilh-  o.  Ari^ 
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diomoniana  were  excluded  in  the  MHh  Olympiad, 
because  tbey  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  tbe 
Elean  tenitory,  as  mentioned  above  and  aimilar 
eaaea  of  excluakm  are  mentioned  1^  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  wometi  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to 
cross  the  AljAeus  daring  the  celebratioo  of  the 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  tbe 
Typnan  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  [wesent,  and  she,  al- 
thoiuh  detected,  waa  pardoned  in  eonaider^on  of 
ber  father,  brokers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.>  An  exertion  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodicc.*  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausaniaa  that  virgint  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  suurwd  women  were  not  (miptfnwfr 
Si  o6k  etfiyovet  9iao&ii0ai*) ;  but  this  statement  ia 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  tbe  reading 
of  tbe  passage  seems  to  be  doubtfoL*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races ;  and  tite  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaua.'  Tbe  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
togeUier,  not  merely  by  tbe  desire  of  seeinf  tiie 
games,  but  partly  through  the  o|^Mrtnnity  it  ^id- 
ed  them  of  carrying  on  cKimiereial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,^  as  ia  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Meoca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties {^eopoC^  sent  to  represent  tbe  varioua  statea 
of  Orecoe;  and  we  find  that  these  embas^  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  nundier  of  their  oflfcriuge, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  moat  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  Seupol.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (nwrM- 
nfpifX  that  is,  according  to  tbe  aikcleot  mode  of 
reelumin^,  a  qnee  of  four  yeara  dapaed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  Tpienjpic.  Accordiiv 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,*  the  Olympic  featival 
was  celebrated  at  an  interval  sometimes  of  48, 
sometimes  of  60  mootha;  in  the  former  case  in  tbe 
mouth  of  ApoUonias,  in  tbe  latter  in  that  of  Fartfae- 
nius.  This  atalement  baa  given  rise  to  modi  dif- 
ference of  (^ion  from  tbe  time  of  J.  Scaliger ;  bat 
the  explaoatitm  of  BSokh  in  bia  commentary  on 
Pindar  ia  the  most  satisfactory,  that  the  featival 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  which  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apdloniaa.  and  aometimea  in  Farthenina,  both  of 
which  he  oonaidera  to  be  tbe  names  of  Elean  or 
Olympian  months :  consequently,  the  featival  waa 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  HeeatotD' 
baeon.  It  lasted,  aAer  all  the  cnnteets  bad  been' 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  lUh  to  the  ISth- 
days  of  the  month  inclusive."  The  fourth  day  of 
the  featival  waa  ibe  14th  of  tbe  month,  which  waa- 
the  day  of  tbe  fldl  moon,  and  which  divided  thn 
month  into  two  eqnal  parts  (^x^^f"P"<  mv^**)* 

The  festival  was  under  the  mimeaiate  superin- 
teadence  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  tem[de  at 
OlymiHa,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  FlUdias,  waa  one  of  the  most  8|deadid  works  of 
artinOraaiM."  There  wen  also  len^ and  atatn 


1.  (Tteerd- v»  49,  N^pMi.,  Ui.,  8,  f  %.)-%.  (PwMh,  v.,  % 
k  i^JEtimn,  V.  H.,  x.,  T.)~S.  (Pvim^  ti.,  90,  t  0.— Compwt 
Sb«.,  N«r_  e.  IJ.>-4.  (Ti..  SO,  *  9.)-6.  (Fi*  Tah^uer  ad 
ThMor.,  idU.,  p.  100,  lVI.)-t,  (PtM^  m.,  i,  t  l.H-7.  (VelL 
Fatere.,  i.,  H.— Jnitin,  »u.,  B :  "  Marcatna  Oljnipiaco*.")— a, 
(TkiKTd.,  n..  Id.— Awloa.,  e.  Ak.,  p.  US,  1ST,  ed.  Reiaia.) — S. 
(sdOi;ifi.,aS,«d.BIMh.>-10.  l8d)d.adPLBd.,CH.,v..6^ 
II.  (FU,  C8.,  iii.,  »■   Bnhnl  ad W-U-  v^J(^ 
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to  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festiTal  itielf  mmj 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  praem  or  eonlMU 
{&yuv  '0?.tniiru»5r,  &f6hjv  &iu3Mit,  Kptoif  MJium, 
TiSftdc  6iffkijy,  viKa^ptai),  and  the  festive  riles 
(toprfj)  connected  with  the  aacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conqueroTs.  Thus  Pausaniaa  diatiDgtiishea  be> 
tween  the  two  parta  of  the  festiTal  when  hespeaka 
of  Tov  uyuva  tv  'OXimrlf  wavvyvpt"  rt  'OXv/tm€ut^.* 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  prirate  indivUii- 
als,  as  well  aa  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
flus  states,  oflbred  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods  ; 
hut  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  EEeans 
in  the  name  of  the  EJean  sute.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eieans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Paosanias.'  There 
has  bren  eonstderaUe  dispute  among  modem  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eieans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears roost  prob^e  that  certain  sacrifices  v^ere 
offered  the  Eieans  as  introdoctory  to  the  games, 
bnt  Uiat  the  majority  were  not  oflfered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  tiie  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  tn  which  men  took  part,  and  aix  in  which 
boys  engaged;  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  instttbtion,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Paosanias,*  with  the  date 
of  ttie  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus :  1.  The  footrace  {dp6/ioc), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  hrst  13 
otyinpiads.  2.  The  iiavXec,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  atadinm  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
tn  01.  14.  3.  The  d6Xix>K,  a  still  longer  footrace 
than  the  diavXof,  introduced  in  01. 16.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  diauAof  and  A6\txoz,  vid. 
Stadidm.  Some  words  Sf^ar  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
leferred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
same  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  eontest, 
bnt  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  fdtowing  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  ty  6i  i^ni  'kKavdof.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  ia  the  ddichos.  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  1^  Africanos.*  4.  Wrestling  (irdXt;) ;  and,  5. 
The  Pentathlum  {vivraffXov),  which  consisted  of  five 
exercises  (vid.  Pkxtithluh),  both  intmduceid  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  {miyfuih  introduced  in  01.  23. 
{Vii.  PooiLAxna.)  7.  The  etariot-race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  Q,itwuv  nXeiuv  dpofta^  ^Mu),  in- 
trodoced  in  01.  S6.  8.  The  Pancratium  (iravxpa- 
ruw),  (mil.  PiHosATiVH) ;  and.  9.  The  horserace 
f Iinrof  irMw).  hoth  introduced  in  01. 33.  XO  and  1 1. 
The  footraoe  and  wrestling  for  boys,  boUi  introdu- 
eed  in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  88,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  fiiotrace,  in  which  men  raa  with  the  eqnip- 
ments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (rwy  dirAfrOv  ip^io^), 
Introdoced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  {airiivn),  introduced  in  01.  70 ;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  ( KuXtnf  ],  described  by 
Pausanias,*  introduced  in  01.  71,  both  of  which 
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were  abolMied  in  01.  S4.  17.  TTie  cbaiiel-nee 
with  two  fiiB-graws  hones  (linrui>  rtXtUiv  (tmiM). 
fntrodnoed  in  01.  S9.  w  and  19.  The  cooten  «f 
heralds  (i^piwer)  and  tnunpeten  {eakiriymti,  intiD- 
dnced  in  01.  96.*  10.  The  cbariot-iace  with  fow 
foals  {k&Xow  ipftaot9\  introdoced  in  01.  99.  SI. 
The  {jiariot-race  with  two  foals  [mjAvv  anupij\ 
introduced  in  01.  128.  SS.  The  horsetaee  wiib 
foals  (ir6%or  KiXiK),  introduced  in  QL  isi.  S3.  The 
Paoendhun  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL  146.  si. 
There  was  also  a  b<Hr8erace  (Itnror  vOqc)  in  which 
boys  rode,*  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  iu  io- 
troduction.  Of  these  eonteats,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  fhHn. 
ing  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Elcaai: 
•n  Uie  contests  in  which  boys  tank  part,  the  A*- 
raceof  Hotriites,  the  noes  in  iriiich  •foals  were  cn- 
ployed,  the  chariot-noe  in  which  mnles  were  ssed. 
and  the  horserace  wiUi  mares  {xaXmi).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probaUy 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Paosanias*  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  (Mympiad.  d 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day;  but.  aa  it  wa 
found  imposntde  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  tbeai  d 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arraogement  was  made. 
The  nomber  of  days  in  the  whme  festival  vhicfi 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  celebrated,  tiave  been  a  sab- 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modem  writers,  sod  to 
many  particulara  can  be  oi^  matter  of  conjecture 
The  following  artangement  is  proposed  Kiaiuc:* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  oflier- 
ed,  and  aU  the  oompetitorB  classed  and  arranged 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  betvcfo 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  socceeded. 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order:  the  foot- 
race, wrestling,  boxing,  die  pentathlum,  the  paacra- 
tium,  and,  laMly,  the  horaerace.  On  the  tlurd  day, 
which  appean  to  have  been  the  iHiucqn]  one,  the 
Contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  tbe 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaulos. 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
tiie  race  of  Hoj^ites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  bc-se- 
races,  which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eieans  to  the  cod- 
querors  in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  HcUano- 
dies  CEXXamSiKai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eieans. 
who  had  the  regulation  of  die  whole  festival  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  scperis- 
tendenee  of  Pisa,  in  the  nei^boarhood  of  wbich 
OlymiHa  was  situated ;  and,  accordingly,  we  tiod  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomaus.  Pe)op^ 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  aftn 
the  conquest  of  Fdoponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  oa 
the  return  of  the  Heraclido,  Ae  .£tolians,  who  hii 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidv,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  .£tolian  Eieans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  oflScera.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietiVi 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  auperintendenee  of  tiva 
festival,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  Uiat  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eieans  in  its  administratioii. 
The  Eieans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  fcsts- 
vaU  in  which  they  had  not  bad  the  president?, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Fiseans 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  voiet 
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Qie  soperintendeocc  of  Pantaleon,  kin^  of  Ptsa ;  and 
the  I04ih,  celebrated  onder  tbe  BopennteiMlence  of 
the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  tl^ 
Eleons  called  dva^trtiidef,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.' 

The  helIanodic»  were  chosen  by  Jot -from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias*  has  ^iven 
an  aecoant  of  their  nombers  at  different  periods ; 
bnt  the  commenceDieDt  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu- 
natdv,  corrapt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  that  in 
the  2Sth  01.  f75th  0!.  1)  nine  heUanodicse  were  ap- 
potated,  three  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  boraeraces,  three  of  the  pentatblum,  and  three 
ofibr  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added.  In  the  l03d  01.  the  nomber  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phflie,  and  a  judge  wa^  chosen  from  each  tribe ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylae 
was  reduced  to  ei^t  in  the  I04th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ia^y,  there  were  then  only  eight  bellanodice.  But 
ia  the  lOSth  01.  the  namher  m  heUanodicse  was  in- 
crtased  to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  tioie 
of  PiQsanias.' 

The  heUanodjcie  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
befi)re  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  wyio^XoJcef,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
tbe  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed'EUaraducowv.*  Their  office  probaUy  only  last- 
ed fur  one  fbatival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relatiog  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
Awn  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  must  honourable.  They  wore 
a  pur;^  nibe  (nop^p^),  and  bad  in  the  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.*  Under  the  di- 
K-nlion  of  the  hellanodieie  was  a  certain  number  of 
oiiVtti.with  an  uXvnlpxvt  at  their  head,  wbo  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  tbe  hcUanodicae.*  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  tbe 
henanodicaa. 

.Ul  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
{ames  wlio  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  Tbe  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
ntizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
vhi::li  Pausanias*  mentions  an  example.  This, 
bowercr,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  some  at  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
CMnteats.  Tbe  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
Ken  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person ;  and  the 
nealtby  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magEiificence  of  tbe  chariots  and  horses  which  ihey 
s^Dt  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
ratercd  by  a  private  person  ;*  and  the  Greek  khi^ 
tn  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
the  equestrian  contests, 

■AJl  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  tbe  hellanodics  that  they  were  freemen 
(if  pore  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  wiUi 
atiniia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegioas  act  Tliey 
farther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  {npiryv/ivtiapaTa)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  0ov7uvrnpiov  at  Olympia  before  the 
atatiw  of  Zeus  'Opjttof.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 
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gymnastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  as  well  as 
tbe  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  swear  that 

they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  (KaKovpyjj/ia)  tn  ref- 
erence to  the  contests.'  All  competitois  were  <rt>li* 
gad,  thirty  days  previous  to  tbe  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellaoodicK.*  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  whidt  they  wouiil 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  holtenodicB 
upon  a  tablet  {XevKufia)  expmed  to  public  view.* 

The  competitors  took  their  phices  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  In  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proi^med  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  be^  the  contest,  tbe  judges'  exlunrted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias.* 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  (kotivoc),  which,  according  to  tbe 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  by 
tbe  Idean  Heracles.'  But,  according  to  Phlegon's 
account,^  tbe  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  This  garland' 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tree,  called  IXaia  xo^ 
XiaTi^avoc,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  tho 
Hours.*  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  Altis.*  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  aliv&(a/i^i9aA^r  irait),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  ixP^^V  dpEiruv^).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  {Tplirov^  ItrixaXKOi),  but  after^^'ard,  and  iu 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  g<4d.>*  Palm  branchea,  the  common  tokens  of 
Tictoi7  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
t  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum." 

The  most  powerful  slates  considered  an  Olyn^ie 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privitegca 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sau'ed  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerons  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  cel- 
ebrated frequently  in  tbe  loftiest  atralns  of  poetry. 
(Compare  Athlbta,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  wovtrL 
Thia  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  came  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  snch  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  of^ose  him.**  When  one 
state  eooftrred  a  en>*n  upon  another  state,  a 
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pmliination  to  this  elftct  wu  freqnentty  made  at 
the  great  national  festirala  of  the  Qreeka.^ 

As  peraona  from  all  parta  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  beat  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
is  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  aame  purpose 
aa  the  preaa  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
Tention  of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  aiithor'a  worka 
to  aa  large  an  assembly  aa  could  be  obtained,  waa 
one  of  the  easiest  and  aurest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  thia  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olymne  festiTal.  Herodotua  is  aaid  to  have  read 
hto  hiatoiy  at  this  featival ;  bat,  though  there  are 
KHDO  reaaoos  for  doubting  tbe  correctneaa  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  ao[riiist  Htpptas, 
^odicus  of  Ceoa,  Anazimenes.  the  orator  Lysias, 
Kon  Chrysostom,  ice.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contesta,  and  that 
tbey  Ibmied,  properly,  no  part  of  the  feativaL  In 
the  same  way  paintera  and  Mher  artiats  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.* 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperora, 
hy  many  of  whom  great  pririleges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerora.  (  Vid.  AthlktjB,  p.  ISO.)  In  tbe 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  ef  Tbeodoaiua,  A.D.  394 
(01.  S98),  the  Olympic  featival  waa  forever  aboliab- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
vtotora  from  01.  S49. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  gamea  upon 
tbe  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  aome 
exccdleot  remarka  on  thia  aabject  in  ThirlwaU'a 
iSat.  of  OfUUy  vol.  i.,  p.  890,*dce. 

There  were  many  ancient  worka  on  the  enhjcct 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  Uierein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  mnterials  must  have  been  the  regia- 
lers  of  conquerora  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  CHIcim*  rot^  'OXtw- 
irtorixiif  7p%(ani;*  -rh  'lUeun'  ypuwiara  ^;[a£a*). 
One  of  the  moat  ancient  worka  on  thia  subject  waa 
1^  the  Elean  Hippiai^  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
waa  entitled  hvayp^yt  'OXv^-klovmuv.*  Aristotle 
abo  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
aobject.*  There  was  a  work  by  Timsus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'OXv/tnovMot  ^  xp^"^  npa^Hia,  and  an- 
other by  Eratoathenes  (bom  B.C.  S7S),  alao  called 
'OXoftiriovtKiu.*  The  Athenian  Stesicleidea  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  avaypai^  tuv  &px6vtuv 
Kol  'OXvftirioviKuv,*  and  Pliny'"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olymjnonica. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  worka  on  the 
Greek  flMtiTals  In  general,  in  which  tbe  Olympie 
famee  were  of  eoorae  treated  oC  Thua  the  work 
of  Diccarchos,  Ilr/x  'A}w>uv,"  contained  a  diviaion 
entitled  6  'QAiytiru^f." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic gamea  waa  by  Pblegon  of  Trallea,  who  lived  in 
the  rei^  of  Hadrian;  it  waa  entitled  rib> 
VXtjpiruw,  or  'OXu^trbw  ml  Zpovuiuv  Zwojwn, 
waa  comprised  in  16  booka,  and  extended  ttcm  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  239.  We  atill  poaaeaa  two 
eonaiderable  fragmenta  of  it.  I^e  important  work 
of  Juliua  Africaoos,  'EA^Uv  'OXvumadt^  airo  TVC 
irpijnrc,  &c.,  is  preserved  to  ua  i>y  Eusebiua;  it 
comes  down  to  Ol.  349.   Dexippus  of  Atheps,  in 

I.  (DamoMk.,  D*  Cor.,  p.  aU.)-4.  (Conara  Lnomii,  Hand., 
«.  1,4,  vdL  i.,  p.  BM,  E«)U.)— 3.  (Lncta,  L  e.)— 4.  (Pana.,  iii., 
n.  1 ;  11. 9 ;  ri.,  1 (U.,  t.,  4, 4.}-0.  (Plut.,  Nkm 
I.)-7.  (Diem.,  8.  (Di«.,  viii.,  M.)— ».  (Diag.,  ii-,  »-) 

(H.  n!,  iUL,  S4.)-1I.  (Uoi.,  v.,  «T.)-U.  (AthM.,  xiv., 

►  sai,*.) 


his  Umpia,  eanied  down  the  Olympie  eafr 

qoerois  to  01.  S6S. 

In  modem  works  mnch  nsefiil  information  oa 
Olympic  gamea  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dmert.  Agm- 
ittica,  and  in  BSckh's  and  Diaaen'a  editiooa  of  Pia- 
dar.  See  also  Meier'a  article  on  the  Olympic  gamea, 
and  Ratbgeher'a  arttdes  on  Olympia,  Olympieioa, 
and  Olympteher  Jnpiter  in  Ersch  and  Gmber'a  Em- 
cyclophdie.—Dimea,  Utber  He  Anorinung  da  Oiym- 
pitdun  Spiele,  in  bis  Klani  SchrifUn,  p.  185 ;  and 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  D*rtieUKng  der  grotten  Otyw- 
pitchen  SpieU,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  feativals  were  established  b 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  u 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  waa  givea. 
Some  of  tiieae  are  only  known  to  na  by  ioacripttooi 
and  eoina ;  but  ethera,  aa  the  (Hympic  festival  ai  Aa- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  tfaeae  (Hym- 
pio  festivals  had  been  established  in  aeveral  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  ia  sometimes  designated 
in  inacriptions  by  the  addition  of  **  in  Pisa,"  h  Do- 
We  aubjoin  from  Kraose  an  alphabetical  hat 
of  these  smaller  O^mpic  feativals.  Thegr  were  ed- 
ebrated  at 

JEga  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exiM' 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

Alexandrea.'  In  later  times  the  number  of  Ale» 
andrean  conqperora  in  the  great  Olympie  gunee  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  atate. 

Anaxarbm*  in  Cilicta.  This  fesdval  waa  aot  in- 
trodoced  till  a  late  period<* 

Antieek  tn  Syria.  Hiis  festival  was  cdebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  amall  place  40  stadia  from  Antiocti, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  wateml  by 
many  fonntaina.  The  featival  was  originaQy  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  Aitemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhalrilailaaf  An- 
tioch  had  pnrobasedfiwn  tbe  Eleaos,  in  A.D.44,  tbe 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celfebrated  as  an  Olympic  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  it 
commenced  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  month  Hjper- 
beretcos  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Aiuit'cfa 
began.  It  waa  under  the  preaidency  of  an  al}ta^ 
ches.  The  ralefaratiOD  of  it  was  abtdished  by  Jostia, 
A,D.  621.  The  wTithua  of  Libaniua,  and  of  Chiy- 
sostom,  the  Christian  nther,  who  lived  many  yeara 
at  Antiocfa,  give  many  particulars  respecting  Uiii 
festival. 

AtAm:  There  were  two  festivala  of  the  name 
of  .CHympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  wis 
in  existence  to  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  eeldirain 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemna  as  coa- 
querors  in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.'  Il  waa 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  sfiring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia-*  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athena  was  iustitujed  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  181,  from  which  time  a  new  Qlyn- 
pie  «ra  commenced.*  {Vid.  OLViinAn.) 

^Uo/t'a  in  Pamphytia.  Thia  festival  is  oolykaovi 
to  OS  coins.** 

Cyzicv  on  the  Propontia.*' 

Cyrau'm  Africa." 

jKhbi  ia  Macedonia.  These  games  were  instiu- 
(ed  b7  Arehelana,  and  lasted  nine  daya,  correspond 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.   They  were 

celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II.  and 
Alexander  the  Great." 


1.  (Cmpan  BOcUi,  loaer.,  b.  M7,  P-  Sai,  SM.  1W<  ^ 
AM.)— -a.  lArrian,  Anak,).,  II.)— S.  (Gnttar,  luer.,  p.  nni*.. 
B.  HQ.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doetr.  Num.,  iii..  p.  44.^-4.  rSnabo. 
p.  TS4.— Aiban.,  r.,  p.  IM.>— 0.  (Pind.,  Nani.,  ii..  tl,4-e.- 
ad.  )oc.)— 7.  (Schd.  ad  Tkvc,  i.,  l«.>-&  {BOcUi.  laia., 
p.  as,  p.  SSO-IM.)— a.  (CoraiBi,  Faat.  An.,  vol.  p.  liB^ 
dec—SpHtiui.,  Hadr.,  1X)-10.  (Kaih«bar.  1.  cp.  185.}— II. 
(BOckh,  Ibmt.,  b.  aaia.)— It.  (BSc^hrBnlicBi.  Had^  f.  *m 
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Epkuia.  This  festiral  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'Aipiava  'OAv/zn-ia  tv 
'Effff^  to  have  been  institDled  by  Hadrian.' 

£Kr.  Besides  Uie  great  Olympic  games,  there 
•ppear  to  hanr  been  smaller  onea  eelebrated  yeariy.* 

Mtgnetui  in  Lydia.* 

Sum  in  Bithynia.* 

tncofoiit  in  Epirus.  Angostna,  after  the  con- 
qoeat  of  Antony  off  Actiam,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
intittted  games  to  be  eeiebrated  erery  five  years 
{ijiir  nrnrgput^r)  hi  conunetDonition  of  his  Tido- 
ly.  These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
tot  mare  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
vere  ncred  to  Apollo,  and  were  ander  tbe  care  of 
fte  Lseedamonians.*   (Vid.  AKTIA.) 

Obfmpui  in  lliesaaly,  on  tiie  mountain  of  that 
tome.' 

Pergnnot  m  Hyt^ja.' 

Siit  in  Pamphylia.* 

SmfrwL  Paosaniaa**  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
Bmjraaans,  which  Corsioi"  sopposes  to  be  an 
Oi;mpie  festiral.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  ezpress- 
Irnwnlions  (Mympia  at  Smyrna,  and  tb^  also  oc^ 
ear  b  tascfiptions.*' 

TbvwtnCilicia.  This  festivd  is  only  known  to 
n^eoins.^* 

T^M  in  Arcadia." 

TkaialMUM  in  Macedonia.** 

Tkyatira  in  Lydia." 
IViflM  in  Lydia." 
3Vm  in  Phcenida." 

*OLTRA  (KlDpa).  Didymns  describes  this  as 
Ho^n^ipaTotvapaiTXii^ou  Kpi$$.  "  In  fact,"  says 
AduDs,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
WIS  a  Tariety  of  Spelt,  namely,  TWft'eum  Spelld, 

*OHPHAX  {hfi^a^,  a  species  of  precions  stone, 
nuM  probably,  accoraing  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
lu  tUigwu  of  Fitny.  Theophrastus  Infiirms  us 
ibit  it  was  one  a!  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
leala."  • 

'ONITIS  (ivrrtc),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiaat  on 
Kicander  and  Heaychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
flie  h^jawp,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origmum 

*ONOBRTCHIS  an>6i(nxk)*  the  OiuArycku  to- 
im,  eaBed,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin." 

*ONOS  (JWr),  tbe  Ass,  or  Bqmt  Atimu,  L. 
"Tlie  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  "is  the  Para  of 
Soiptnre,  and  the  dvaypot  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
doiMstic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "  Buiq>osed  to  be  de- 
rired  froin  the  wild  bymar  of  the  Desert  and  tbe 
tene  of  A^  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  baman  economic  establishments.  The  tntr 
mentkmed,  as  might  be  expected,  resided  in  the 
(UK  regions  where  tbe  dawn  of  civilization  first 
Munenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
ntUnce,  is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
fni  ages  b^ore  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
IKUedly  in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
iiNd ;  BQcb  as  in  the  sacriflee  of  Abraham ;  in  his 
nits  to  Egypt,  where  be  received  presents  firom 
AbhBdech;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 


1-  {BSta.  Itmsr^  m.  SUS.-CaiqMn  a.  «87,  MWO.}-!.  (A>- 
KGr.,cd.Si*bMa[,p.9S.)— a.  (lUthjnIwr,  L  c.  Ii.33«,tr.)— 
*-  (C<anoi,  Din.  Agon.,  ir.,  H,  p.  in.)— S.  (EiuUlh.  ad  ZMo- 
■f  -  Pmof.,  p.  ITS,  I7ik  in  G^ogr.  Hm.,  ad.  Bn«luH4]r.)-fl. 
Wnb^ni.,p.St».)— T.lMioLtdAiKdL,  Rhod.  Anon.,  i.,  AM.) 

(BkU,  Ibmt.,  «.  MS.  — Mioonet,  ».,  SIO,  a.  AM.)- 0. 
atfWbtr,  p.  »0.f-l«.  (Ti.,  14,  t  I.>-11.  (Dia*.  Agon.,  i., 
}^10.)-I«.  (GiMar,  iMor.,  p.  114,  I.— BSdtlh  Umot.,  wi  &. 
l^  t  -  la.  (EiaoM, «.  m.)  — 14.  (BOokh,  Imct.,  b.  191*,  p. 
mi~15.  (KtUM, p.  tM.)— IS.  (KmtbtabOT.  p.  SMj  — 17. 
(EriTw, p. en.)— (KsthfebOT, p. SS8.>— 10.  {Eou^lL,m., 
*»■-  n«phiut-  H.  P.,  rtT„  I .  —  DioMar.,  fi.,  I  IS.-  Adam*, 
t.h:^.  (HiUad  TliMplin«.,D«Upid.,e.M.}  — 
»■  (Nnad.,  AlsK.,  L  U^AiMmm,  Appnd.,  a.  T.)-4tt.  (Diw 
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asses  are  nnmbered  with  other  cattle,  but  horses 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
ture provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  inteDigenee,  and  more  instinctive  eapaioiUes 
for  adapting  bis  existence  to  the  circnmstanees 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  ta,  in  tite  ser- 
vitude, grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  aente^ 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
gene rated  from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  {urt  of  Persia,  smaller  in  staU 
are,  less  fleet,  less  intelltgent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pnlses,  less  the  associate  of  man.  when  the  horsey 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  npon  his 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  bis  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  wiUioot  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  tiie  oontrary,  ^ 
thon^  never  a  spontaneoos  assodate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance;  and  in  cases  where,  by  a^i- 
dent,  he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  mad* 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  knian.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  efibrt,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  tbe  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  tbe  two  species  ia,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  leferabte  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  most  be  ascribed  ta 
inferior  sensibQity  and  weaker  intellectnal  power, 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide^ 
by  his  satisfaction  with  coarser  food,  and  his  passiva 
stubbornness."* 

*n.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  >^dof 
of  Athenffiua,  and  probably  tbe  Bacchua  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  apidied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadut,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  tbe  Gadut  merbtekau,  or  Hake.  Adams 
considers  it  doubtftal  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  GaduM  eglefinut,  or  Haddock.* 

*ONOSMA  (fivoa/io,  called  also  Avofia  and^Mytfr), 
a  iriant,  a  species  of  Anehuta,  or  one  of  its  conge- 
ners. Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  NtkU  aliui  oromu 
CMt  effwumm  prater  Afuhugm  ieraterem."  8te 
tiiena  also  hoUs  it  to  be  a  species  of  ADcanet. 
sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Amiiuii  wit- 
dHlata,  or  Lilhotpernaim  cemtUo-pmyureiim.' 

»ONYX,  1.  "  In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  w^ 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  atone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
3.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  fbrmed.***  (VH.  Alisistib.) 

*II.  A  term  used  by  DioscorldM,  Galen,  and  tbe 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Mediea,  to  sIgnUy  thb 
operculKjn,  or  cover  of  tbe  Strombua  Untiginotu:* 

OPA'LIA,  a  RxHnan  festival  la  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  tbe 
Calends  of  January  (Deo.  I9th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  whteh  was  also  originally  cele- 
brated on  the  aame  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devj>ted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and  for  this  reason 
tbe  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
toQched  tbe  earth  on  pQipose,  of  wUdi  sbe  was  the 
goddess.* 


1.  (Smith,  HonM.}— 1.  (ArialoL,  H.  A.,  nit-,  15.— Adani^ 
Appand.,  a.  t.)-J.  (Dioaeor.,  iii.,  I«7.— Adwna,  Append.,  ■.  t,— 
Hankmla  ad  PUn.,  H.  N.,  miL,  W.>— 4.  (Adama,  Appand.,  «. 
».)— S.  (AdaBB.  Appand.,  •.».)— «.  (Macwb.,  gat.,  i.,  IS.— 
y^Da  fjaxTW,  n,  ad.  liaiUr.-FaitH,  a.  t.  Opalia/ 
-7.  (MaBWh.LaQ 
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•OPALTTS  (filtaXott  MJOm{\  Om  Opd.  The 
opalus  of  Pliny,"  obserres  Dr.  Moore,  '*  is  too  well 
rhaiacterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  bim.  to  leaTe  any  doubt 
that  it  was  wbat  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pltoy  is 
not  the  ODly  one  amoog  tba  ancieot^  as  Jameson 
BuppoM,^rtio  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  iiraXXuK, 
and  evidentty  alludes  to  its  other  name  imtiiput,  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  comidexion  of  a  lord- 
ly youth  {IfupToO  Tipeva  xpoa  iratiof).  Thia  gem 
also,  Pliny  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  pertmps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraTed.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  hngstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  30,000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
conseqaenee,  and  fled,  savtaig  of  hie  whole  fortune 
this  riu  alone."* 

O'PQUS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  wu  a  MUnmair 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opos  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  (aJi/icando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  {/aeia  operu). 
The  object  of  the  nontiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (/m),  or  to  prevent  damage  (dont- 
mmX  or  to  protect  the  public  interest  {p^icum  jut). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
with  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  (aavitua)  in  such  property,  had  the 
Jus  nunciandi.*  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
vum on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  presesoo  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiitio  did  not  require  any  aiq)Iication  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  pretor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  must  take  ^ce  before  the 
work  was  comi^eted :  after  it  was  com|4eted,  the 
opeiis  novi  nuntiatio  bad  do  eflbet,  and  ladrass 
could  only  he  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
dam. 

If  the  opos  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apidy  at  once  to  the  pretor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manom,  that  is,  as  it  ia  eziiained  "  jaetu  lapilli," 
whidt  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  finroe  for  adf-pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal (nwn^M^  fltuis  or  TemUaa  JuU)  or  a  security 
{aatUdiuio  de  opert  ratituatdo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  wbom  the  notioe  waa  given  persevered, 
evm  if  be  had  a  ri^  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  be  was  acting  against  the  pnetor's  edict,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  mido  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brou^t  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  prvtor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  fmca  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  v4io  waa  making  the  epos  novum  denied 
the  rigfat  of  the  nuntiana,  be  waa  aUowed  to  go*  on 
upon  giving  a  cantio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  caatio  was  given  or  the  nuntiana  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
for  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  efibct  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  can- 
no  was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
uenated  the  pnqwrty  in  respect  of  ^rtiich  ho 
eiaunea  flie  job  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  pnetor  per- 
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mitted  the  work  to  go  on  {epais  «on  malieliiaaB 

....  Tenteuterit  ;>  ante  rtmissam  mmtidUiontOL* 

•O^IS  eAAATTIOS  (^f  ^aJidrrtocX  a  siitciM 
of  fish.  ".£lian  bdds  it  to  be  the  same  as 
TAvpof.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  Jlfsrciu 
nhu,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  £eL  Belon  and  Geraer  both  menlioa 
that  it  is  seldom  met  vrith.'" 

•OPHITES  (i^T9c),  according  to  sonie,  a  varie- 
ty of  Serpentine.  "  Others,  however,  describe  it. 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  bron 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diaBage.  Of  the  <qihiteatten 
are  three  varieties  qiecified  by  Dioscorides;  oh 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  aah-coloured  and  spoi- 
ted,  the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  periiaps  green  poip^iy,  the  Ophites  of  Wal- 
ler ;  the  second  stratite ;  and  the  third  the  kiad 
just  described."*  * 

OPIItlA  SPO'LIA.   (FW.  Sroiu.) 

OPINATOHES  wrae  cffioera  under  the  Renaa 
emperora,  who  were  sent  into  the  provincee  to  ob- 
tain proTiaiona  far  the  army.  The  proviatoos  had 
to  be  euiqilied  to  them  within  a  year,  lie  e^- 
mologr  of  the  name  is  uncertain.*  * 

OPISTOGRAPHI.   (Fii.  L»«a.) 

"OPOBAL'SAMUM  (iiro&uUr^),  the  KliVH 
juice  of  the  Amyria  GH^iam. 

•on'0£  MHA'IEOS  (^ir^  Hqdwoir),  the  same  aa 
our  asaffletida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  A- 
AiA-fatida.   It  is  the  Lsfcr  and  Lua^lam 
of  the  Latina.  The  Mt  InifmAt  was  wmtj  a 
variety  of  it 

O'PFIA  LEX.   iVii.  SoHTCAKii*  Lsen.) 

•OPSIA'NOS  (fe^Jioi^).  "From  Pliny's  account 
of  this  stone,'*  observes  Adams,  '*  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  06- 
tiditai  of  modem  mineralogists.  It  is  neariy  aDied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  sitex  and  ahi- 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  nju- 
avof,  &wb  tiieut,  because,  when  polished,  it  waa 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  "the  true  oii- 
pn  of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  &lse  skO- 
mg  of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  bad  reoeired 
it  from  one  Obtidnu,  whom  they  imagined  the  lint 
finder  of  it."» 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSCNIUM  dim.  bfi- 

ptw ;  bf^fia,^  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  com  in  some  ibrm  or  other,  consti- 
toted  the  principal  substance  of  every  meaL  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  stan  of  their  liie, 
they  partocA  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  ip- 
tonia  or  pulmeniaria,'  designed  also  to  give  nntii- 
ment,  but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  fimd. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  frmn  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  ud 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olivea,  either  fredi  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.*  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whnice 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  coarse  of' 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and 
more  espeoiaUy  salt  fish,  whioh  waa  moet  extm- 
stvely  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  TcgetaHe 
diet  either  at  breakfast'*  or  at  the  princqnl  meaL'* 
For  the  same  reason,  bipo^yot  meant  a  goannaad 
or  epicure,  and  b^o^'ta  gluttony.^* 
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Of  dks  dififeret^  puts  of  fishes*  the  roe  was  tne 

D06t  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
ftm  tiie  &ib  is  the  Teryaune  waters  a^iotning  Myus 
in  losii,  vhiA  ware  given  to  Themistooles  by  the 
KingofPonia.^  Aju  was  found  at  Pmnpeii  con- 
uiamg  caTiare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.* 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixtUuy  or  eatabUsh- 
ikdcs  Ua  curing  fish,  were  on  the  soutbem  coast 
of  Spain  f  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup- 
ptf  ftom  the  HeUe^KUtt,*  and  more  especially  By- 
mtiuiB  tint  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
lidimeot  by  the  Milesians  in  coDsequeoce  of  the 
adiTe  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Eoxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
«-as  aided  by  their  migratory,  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
iiBui  iliey  passed  through  the  Bourns  towards  the 
uuth,  and  u  apriiig  returned  to  this  Euzine  in  order 
todqiosite  then-  q)Bwn  in  Us  iributaiy  rivers.  At 
tbeae  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
cat  quanti^t  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
iaMilesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
ud  the  Levant.  The  principal  porta  on  the  Euz- 
iae  enfaged  in  this  tr^ic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
ttpcmiL* 

Ksaaag  the  fish  used  far  coring  were  diflhrent 
bads  of  atuigecm  (tbTwoMc'X  tunny  {aKOf^pot', 
icimttr,  wiika^y  a  name  stUl  in  use,  with  some 
■Dodificatioo,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
IWcaos  at  Marseilles*),  and  mullet.  A  msnute 
diMunion  of  their  qualities^  illustrated  by  quotar 
uu,  may  be  seen  in  Atlwncas.* 

Pbio  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  e^gs, 
iriodi  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
■  kind  of  opsoniuDO.  *"  Hie  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
C^tmtw,  ia  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Atbeoians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket (tl(  n^m>)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
tborcqaoaia  {ir^uvtlv,^^  opaonare).  {Yid.  Macbl- 
Lci,  ^itnNi(ABui.oii.}  But  the  opulent  Romans 
had  a  alaTe,  called  epMOfuOor  (frpw^),  whose  office 
ft  was  to  purchase  for  bis  nuster.  It  was  his  duty, 
b/  learning  what  favours  were  most  acceptable  to 
biio,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  bis  eyes, 
stimuiued  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, Eosatisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  loxuriouB  palate.^*  We  may  also  infer,  from 
»  qugiam  of  Martial,'*  that  there  were  opsonaiera, 
orpicrTeyora,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
teitaiDioents  at  so  much  per  head,  accordiog  to  the 
nKans  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon'*  has 
publisbed  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
lo  the  memory  of  Komans  who  held  the  office  of 
pmejors  to  tlie  imperial  family.  At  Athena  both 
ihesale  and  Uie  use  of  all  hinds  of  opsonia  were 
BVeriittended  by  two  or  three  special  o^ers,  ap- 
IKHsted  by  tiie  senate,  and  called  t^vofioi." 

OPTIO.   (Ki'rf.  CsMToaio.) 

OPTIMATES  is  synonymoos  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  tlie  revorence  for  the  aura  et  inuiitutt  mo- 
j*nB  fbnned  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
Mtial  character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
10  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
vative or  aiistocratie  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  popular  par^,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 
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improvement.  As  long  es  the  patricians  dud  ple- 
beians were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republio, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti- 
mates, thon^  Livy,*  andying  expressionB  veiy 
common  in  his  own  d^  makes  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optimatta 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  fk 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  been 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  be 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  Ais  new 
order  of  nobilcs,  and  most^  comprehended  the  or- 
du  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  "When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senators  md 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  .the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.*  Thera 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,*  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  fhnn  the  party  of  the  optima* 
tes,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at* 
tacbed  to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  {fiavTclw,  jrpvor^piov)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
hy  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  ditferent  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were,  conmaratively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  nther  sm. 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  Uie 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  be  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.*  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  arc  going  to  under- 
take, and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  anciente,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importanoa 
without  ^eir  sanction ;  for  it  stiould  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Wa 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  or  Apollo. 
I.  Tht  Oracle  of  Dei f  hi  was  the  moat  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
J^tho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  mdia- 
Bat,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,*  derived  from  irvffEolJat,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias^  and  Miiller.'  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
6(J«T(n»  or  fttrfopov)  there  was  the  statue  of  ApoUo, 
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iriadh  waa,  at  least  in  later  timea,  of  r>U :  *»I 
kefore  it  there  barned  upon  an  ahar  an  eternal  ire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.*  The  inner 
Toof  of  the  temide  was  covered  all  over  with  laorel 

Siriands,*  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  btrmed  as 
cense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
BDiall  opening  (jf&ofid)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
tram  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating'  smoke  arose, 
which  was  beliered  to  come  tnm  tba  well  of  Cas- 
aotis,  which  tanisbed  mto  the  ground  doae  by  the 
•anctuBiy.'  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  hi^  tri- 
pod, on  which  the  pythm,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
prophetes  (ftpofn^)^  *olt  her  seat  wbenerer  the 
oracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox- 
ication, and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
«tate  were  believed  to  contain  the  rerelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefiiUy  written  down 
hy  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  commnnicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.* 

liie  i^hia  (the  irpof^rtf)  was  always  a  native 
cf  Del^i,*  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  waa  never  al- 
Inred  to  many.  In  eariy  times  she  was  always  a 
young  gbl,  hut  afber  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Edtecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Del[riiians  made  a 
law  that  in  liiture  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
tet,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  aa  a  maiden.*  Thepythiawaa 
feoerally  taken  from  some  ftrnfly  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  waa  onty  one  pythia  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  waa  very  great,  there  were  al- 
waya  two  pythias,  -who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternately,  and  a  Uiird  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
ease  some  accideat  should  haRien  to  either  of  the 
two  others.'  The  eflfecl  of  tbe  smoke  on  the  whole 
mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  ddiriom  she 
leaped  firom  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  after  a  few  days  died.* 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Byntts  (probably 
die  same  aa  UMiof,  or  the  month  fin-  conanlthig), 
which  was  bdieved  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;* 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  waa  not 
fimnd  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
•et  apart  for  the  purpose.**  Tbe  order  in  which  the 
pera<Hu  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
deteimined  lot but  tiie  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  wpofiavreta, 
I.  tho  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
nder  being  detennined  by  lot,  to  such  individuab 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  daims  than  others.  Such  was 
tiie  ease  with  Criesns  and  the  I^nUena,"  with  tbe 
LecedgmoniaBS,*'  and  Philip  of  Ifacedonla.'*  Itap- 
peaxs  that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
My  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  hcmoured  with  ^reXe'ia  by  tbe  Delfdii- 
ans.  The  tnrthia  always  q>ent  three  days  before 
■he  ascended  tbe  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
aoimn  act,  and  during  this  time.she  &sted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Caatalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  she  also  bumod  in  the  temple  laurel 
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teavee  and  floor  trf'barieyqxm  thedtar<fthe|gd.> 
Those  who  coneoUed  the'orade  had  to  Mike  i 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  maaaj 
that  titeae  victims  dio^  be  bedtty  is  Mj  ad 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  toondeiigoifo- 
collar  serotiny.  Anoxreoetvedbarier.aodadi^ 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  Ibn  vitii  api 
petite  i  water  was  poured  over  tbs  gcats,  aal  i 
this  put  than  into  a  Ihoraq^  trenAk^  dw  liMii 
was  good.'  The  TO!tim  which  was  Ads  finadds- 
gible  was  called  Atnwr^.*  WaehBDnth*flt«esaat 
all  who  came  to  consolt  the  oracJe  wore  hnH  pr> 
lands  Burroaoded  vrith  ribands  of  wml,  bol  th< 
passages  from  vrhidi  this  opinion  is  derived  bbIj 
speak  of  sudb  persons  SB  came  to  the  toDfie  u  np- 
ptianta.* 

The  DelpbiaDs,  or,  more  property  ipnkny,  Ai 
noMe  families  of  D^idii,  had  the  aaperiatenlan 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphiaa  vistocncr, 
however,  there  were  five  families  vhicfa  titcd 
their  orisin  to  Deocalion,  and  from  etch  of  ibesa 
one  of  uie  five  priests,  called  foiw,  was  Udien.' 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  famOieB  oolr  m 
known,  viz..  the  Cleomantids,  tbe  Tlncidi,'  nt 
the  Lapbriads.* 

Tbe  Situi,  together  with  die  highprieat  or  prsfk- 
tes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  bad  Ibe  contnl 
all  the  aflbirs  of  the  sanctuary  sod  of  the  saeri&ets  * 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  iounesae  inlDesn 
npoS  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  BBmeRotiiuui- 
ces,  and  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  tbiy  were  its  tor 
soul,  and  that  it  waa  they  Who  dietMedlhe;feieiid> 
ed  revelations  of  tbe  god." 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  wbick  ve  extut 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  diaWt.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forma  also  were  wed."  Tbe 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  tccouia,  n- 
vented  by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  Huainetri- 
cal  form  was  ohoaen,  partly  beceM  fiweviitf 
tbe  god  Were  thus  reiidered  more  veiinUe,inl 
partly  because  it  waa  eaaier  to  reroembo' verse  lUa 
prose.'*  Some  of  the  oracalar  verses  bad  mettwl 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  ibe  GreHa  k- 
counted  for  in  an  ingenious  manner."  iBtbetinei 
of  Theopompas,  hmvever,  the  cuatom  of  givinf  tbi 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradiuD;  ctasri; 
they  were  heoc^Mth  generally  in  prose,  and  iilke 
Doric  dialect  apoken  at  Delphi.  For,  vben  lbs 
Greek  atates  had  lost  their  political  hhert?,  An* 
ma  little  er  no  occasion  to  consult  tbe  nade  oa 
matters  of  a  national  or  politick  nature,  3sA  tte 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  aa  the  sale  of  ikm. 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  Diarriages,  TOf^eil«°« 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  mde  M 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  caleolated  to 
spoken  of  in  hrfty  poetical  strains.'*  Wkeolh*  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  Ipst  its  importance  in  tbe  eyes  oT  ibe 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  ccnsoltcd  ii 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Pteurci 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  solficient  to  do  bH  ib> 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  ose  d^  ■ 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  ia  said  to  bare  M 
been  discovered  by  shepberds  who  teaded  tber 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  chasm,  aod  whon 
Bbe^,  when  approm^ing  the  plac^  woe  aeim 
with  oonTfllaioDa.*'  Persoas  who  came  aw  tbe 
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(bee  shoved  the  same  symptoms,  and  recelTod  the 
ptver  of  propbecjr.  This,  at  last,  indDCed  the  peo- 
^  (0  build  I  temple  over  the  sacred  spot.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  Homeric  bTma  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
himsdr  the  AxiiMler  of  the  DeliMiic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legeada  of  ]M|dil  Mated  that  originally  it  was 
ii  Uk  possession  of  other  deiUes,  such  as  Oeea, 
Vmis,  PlHBbe,  Pos^od,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
it  wn  given  to  Apcdk>  as  a  present.*  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
iwl  geoaine,  represented  Apollo  as  hnTing  gained 
potsEssion  of  the  orade  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
leoenllf  descrflMd  as  a  fight  with  PTthon,  a  drag- 
BB,  who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gea  or  Hiemis. 

The  onde  cf  DeliAi,  daring  its  best  period,  was 
Mined  to  giro  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
mvho  carae  with  a  pare  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
impa :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
•as  reTosed  ontil  he  bad  atoned  for  it  ;*  and  he  who 
camked  the  god  for  bed  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
etJente  his  owa  niin.'  No  rdigioas  Institution  in 
d  antiqai^  obtained  such  a  peramoont  inflaence, 
M  00(7  in  Greece,  bet  in  aD  conntriee  arotind  the 
Mcditeiranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
cricUting  to  religiOD  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
foiilielile,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  consult- 
td  on  a  subject  of  a  religions  nature,  the  answer 
«B8  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
IM  sad  jHwerre  religioas  fnstitatioQS,  hut  to  com- 
»iBd  new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
tbe  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  thronghout 
the  indent  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
fcandcd  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
JiiRtions  of  the  betphic  god.*  Hence  the  oracle 
*K  consuhed  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
iia  netropiriis,  as  well  as  in  caaee  wfam  several 
Hires  daimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.' 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
^tourofthe  Greeks  of  the  I>oric  race,  but  the  time 
^ea  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
(■nil  tbe  pniod  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
<9ni  their  straggle  for  tbe  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
K  ibta  time  tbe  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
■lot,  that  tbe  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
^  all  revoenoe  and  esteem  for  it,*  and  the  oracle 
^«»Bte  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
Jmy  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
viiicli  it  bad  possessed  in  fonner  days,  but  it  still 
couiaoed  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  th* 
Enperor  Julian,  untfl  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
iway  with  by  Theodosios. 

N'otvrtthstanding  the  general  obs(»nity  and  ambi- 
EQitf  of  most  of  we  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
ve  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  Bieaniiig,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
'^'ntood,  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  Uie  bottom  of 
Utt  oracles  cannot  be  deded.  The  mannor  in  which 
^  agency  has  been  explained  at  di^rent  times, 
!v>es  great^  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
ftiring  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
^Derally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
In  ibe  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
U>e  spbere  in  which  it  had  mort  benefited  Greece 
^ceaoK  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri-^ 
Tate  nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
Ibe  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
teCore.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
ler, thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
are  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
^raw  from  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 
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era  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contrivance 
of  priestcraft- which  had  then  outgrown  itself.  This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod- 
ern writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  eztraordina^  power  must  in  several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  evil  spirit  In  modem  times  opinions 
pre  very  much  divided.  Hiillraann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thns  are  described 
as  forming  a  aort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  snrdty  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  he  inclined  to 
sllow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  ail  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man* 
aged  by  men,  it  ac^ed  in  most  cases  acctvding  (o 
lofW  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Detlpbic  oracle  is 
very  rich ;  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wtlster,  D«  Reliriviu  et  Oraeulo  Apotlmu  Dtlpkiei, 
Hafnise,  18S7.— H.  Piotrowski,  Dt  Gravitate  Oraadi 
Delphici,  Lipsiee,  1B29. — R.  H.  Klausen,  m  Ersck 
una  Gruher't  ETtcyclopMie,  ».  «.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hullmann,  WurdigungdaDetphuchen  OrsAe/*, Bonn, 
1837. — W.  Gotte,  Das  DelphiMcke  Orakel,  in  teinm 
polititeken,  religiSten  und  nttliehen  EinfiuMt  euf  du 
alte  Wdt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Ora^  at  Aba,  in  PKocia.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  eiisted  here  from  very  eariy  times,^ 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phocians.* 
Some  years  before  the  Tersian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victoiy  over  the  Thessaliajis,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  qwtls,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
ofApc^  at  Ahae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi  *  llie 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Crcesns, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  *  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temide  of  Abs  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev- 
eral temftles  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  reboilt.  The  oracle  itsri(  however,  remained, 
and  before  Uie  battle  of  Lenctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans  -,  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  I^ocian  fugitives  bad  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.* But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  tbe  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  ther  orade,  allowed  the  inbabi- 
anta  of  Abae  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  tbe  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
wslls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  niins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.* 

8.  Oracle  on  the  HiU  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  orade  was  here  pven  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  icp6fia.vTt^,  and  tbe  first 
promantia  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
ApoUo.*  Tbe  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
.£olian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  ihe  Carian,  consult- 
ed the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,*  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  vrrote  down  the  oracles,  Xb.e  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  It  himself.*  When  Alexander 
the  Great  deatn^ed  Thebes,  the  orade  also  per- 
i8hed.>*  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4.  Oracle  o/ApoUo  at  Iimemon,  in  B<B0tia,  sonth 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  nation^  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
waa  bete  not  given  1^  inqnnition,  as  in  other  idacea, 
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Vat  ffom  tin  iBspectkm  of  the  Tietiai*.'  Oa  one 
oeeanoQ  it  gave  its  prophecy  flnm  «  hnce  eiAw^ 
in  Oie  Tem^  orDemeler.* 

A.  Orade  of  Afotio  Hytia,  on  the  fhntien  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracte  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pansa- 
Bias  the  oracte  had  become  extinct.* 

0.  Orade  efAfollo  at  Tegynt,  was  an  andeot  and 
much-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  bj 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
elared  this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whote  district  was  a  wilder- 
ness.* 

7.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  in  the  viUart  of  Eutruit,  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  Leuctra.*  This  oracle  beoune 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.* 

8.  Oroide  ^  AfoUo  *t  Oraiia,  in  Eubcea.  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  seUnuntian.^ 

9.  Oracle  of  ApoOo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argot.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.* 

10.  Oracle^ ApoUo  Deiradiotea,  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  Irom  matrimonial  con- 
aexioiis  once  in  every  month.  She  was  beliered  to 
become  inqrired  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.' 

11.  Oracle  of  Apoilo  at  Dtdyma,  usually  called  the 
oracle  of  the  Branchidv,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
letus. This  was  tbe  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
Iqr  the  lonians  and  wEoUans."  The  tem^  how- 
erer,  was  said  to  have  been  foonded  previously  to 
the  srrival  of  tbe  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,"  and 
the  altar  rfas  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branches,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
bad  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purtfyiog  priest."  Hence 
this  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying." 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  lera.'*  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
chidae,  who  had  the  whole  administiation  of  tbe 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchos. 
The  bigh-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
AiWKig  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hatediury  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  EuangelidK.'*  The  oracle  wasonderthe 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi." 
Cnesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  De^l"  The  principlea  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  Hs  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  foUowed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,'*  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  ApoUo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Echatana-  A  part  of  tho  Branchidv 
had  smrendered  to  Xerxes  tbe  treasorea  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  Uieir  own  request,  transi^anted 
to  Bactriana,"  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery.**  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  sainted  him  as 


I.  (Herod.,  Tiii.,  134.)— 9.  (Dioil.,  xvii.,  ID.— Compare  Paiu., 
is..  10,  4  9,  *«.)—>.  <Paiu..  it.,  i,  i  {Pint,  Do  One 

Def.,  e.  8.-Pelup.,  IS.— Staph.  Byx.,  •.  t.  Tfyvfa.)-^.  (Stenh. 
Bn.,  1.  T.  EET)Mr<tit.~Eiuuth.  ad  II.,  li..  Mi.}~«.  (Plut.,  De 
One.  D«fec.,  c.  ft.)— T.  (Stnb.,  x.,  1,  p.  S90,  ed.  TwchniU.)— 8. 
<Plut.,  Pyrrh.,  11.)— 9.  (ii..  S4,  *  l.)-»l.  (Herod.,  i.,  lU.)— 11. 
(Pmiu.,  TO..  S,  «  4.)— W.  (P«w.,  T.,  II,  4  ».— Stfmb.,  liw^  I,  p. 
lU.)— 13.  (Hailer,  Dot.,  ii.,  S,  t  •.)-14.  (Siddu.  p.  »»,  *g.) 
—15.  (CoDon,  44.)— 10.  (Pmm.,  t.,  T,  4  >.)— 17.  (Harod.,  i.,  40, 
*e.>— 18.  (nend.,Ti..  19.)— 19.  (Paa*.,ii.,  10,  t  4;  ii-,  lO.tS. 
-Umvan  HUUer,  ARlwid.dnKsast,t8SJ-M.  (StnlNsLo.) 
1.  (Gvt.,  viL,  a.) 
MO 


king.'  The  erode  ceutinaed  to  be  eoisiM  iller 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministen.  Sum  nw  oT 
the  temple  at  Didjrma  an  stiD  cstaat* 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ctana,  in  the  tmHoiTof 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  fooDitd  br 
Cretans  under  Rbaeiiis,  (Reviooa  to  tbe  MttliiBM 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  eariy  iegerii 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Ddptii,  [m 
whence  Maoto,  tbe  daughter  of  Teiresiai  cuh  is 
Glares,  married  RhaiHus,  and  gave  birth  to  liopKn. 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Clans  were  pntelilT 
believed  to  be  descended.*  This  oracle  m  k 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consdted  em 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors*  Theondu 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  wliefs 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  (amiliea.  Hemp*- 
erally  a  man  without  any  refined  edoc^  )aL 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  penom  ihi 
consulted  tbe  orade  stated  to  him,  ud  tbn  d^ 
scended  into  a  eavcn.  diank  of  the  water  (na  a 
secret  weII,aadaAerwaidpronouicedilieendtB 
verse.* 

13.  Oracle  o/ i^oUe  af  Giyia,  ia  the  tenitaj 
the  Myrinnans.* 

14.  0rad4  of  ApoBo  Gmmaat,  in  Leilm.' 

15.  Oracle  of  Apotto  at  Ahier*.* 

16.  OraeU  of  ApoUo  is  Ddci,  whicfa  wat  mljini- 
sulted  in  summer.* 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Paiara,  in  Ljcis,  «»al! 
consulted  in  winter.  The  propbttest  (fpdfsmr! 
spent  a  night  in  tbe  tem[rie  to  wait  for  tbt  eNW- 
nicationa  which  the  god  mig^  make  ts  her." 

\9.  Oradt  of  ApoUo  at  Tdmcaaaa.  IteFriestirf 
this  iostitQtioo  did  not  give  tbeir  smwen  \tj  'M^ 
ration,  but  occupied  themselves  chieirviibtliei^  . 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herailatu"  eaUi  j 
them  k^ynroi.  ButtheyalsoiDterpTeledctiiecmv-l 
vellous  occarreaces.  Near  Tdmesm  An  ** 
another  oracle  of  Ap(^  where  OosBiriiotisMltd 
it  had  to  lo(d[  into  a  wdU  vhicih  showed  then  ia  n 
image  the  answer  to  their  questtoas." 

19.  Orach  of  Apollo  at  MaUee,  in  Cilicia." 
SO.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpeionia»  Apelle,  in  CSoL 
81.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  HyUa,  ia  Caiia." 

OraeU  of  ApoUo  at  HieraKmi,n^^^^ 
der,  a  oelatoated  oiael^  wbiob  ipake  In  |w  w- 

8BS." 

II.  Oai.cLSi  or  Zsn. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  Ihis, » in  Jl« 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  sot  bt»  j* 
self  by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  ahont  illwU 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  maitiM» 
ioteriHret.  Those  who  came  to  codshK  to  0fW» 
of  Olympia  oflfered  a  victim,  and  the  pies!  p** 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  severe  paro  «  "» 
victim,  or  from  accidental  ciicumstaocc*  accwtp- 
nying  the  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  inlBFf"' 
here  belonged  to  the  (hmilv  of  the  lamidB.  Ino? 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sojw- 
clca"  mentions  it  along  with  the  mostcelelirai«* 
acles ;  but  in  Uiter  times  it  was  almost  "l™!"^ 
lected,  protntdy  because  oracles  from  Ibe  b^ku" 

I.  tPeui..  i.,  16,*  3,-Diod.,  U„  90.)-%. 
raenuion  on  Herod.,  i., «.— Snid.,  i.  ».  B»«n'»'r!l!rM 
OoMih.  Alex,  del  Cr«o,  p.  W7  ;  «id  m  •^"^'^J^, 
W.  G.  SohUn,  Daa  Oi»kel  der  Bnuicbide^  » 
Zeiuchrift  fOr  die  AltertliaiMwiw.,  1841.  No.  »J"-^ 
(P«n,..       S.  t  1,  l.)-4.  (Paw..  Tii.,  M  l- 
1,  p.  178,  TMich.-T«!it.,  kiaad^  sn.,  «.>-?■  <™ii 

141.)  - 8.  (PiBdw  ep.  tietxe.,  Lrenphr.,  «■)-,»;  '''i; 


13.  (Strmbo,  xlT.,  5,  p.  S3I,  *c— Airun^w '-'-.ir 

lS.-8t^  Br*..  •.  *.>-l7  jHwod.,  riii,  Ut  -  W*-"^ 
!,».  1715-11.  «ld.  l>r,«OW 
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gf  Tidimt  miglit  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
vliere  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
joie  the  aJlar  of  Zeus.*  It  was  especially  those 
vbi  ioteoded  to  take  part  in  the  ojympie  gamee 
t^at  eonniltcd  Uie  orade  about  their  sucoesa,'  but 
Kh^nbjeGU  were  also  brought  before  it. 
S.  Onelt  of  Zeus  tU  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
KjjgiTea  rniin  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
Ninctaary  vas  situated  on  an  eminence.*  Although 
B  a  uaitumis  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
tenon  with  Grceee,  and  in  tfae  euliest  times  appa- 
tEnU^mucli  more  M  than  afterward.*  Zeus  him- 
kU;  u  wen  as  the  Dodonsans,  were  reckoned 
lamng  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
DeUenic  existrace  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
[am,  apd  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.*  The  oracle 
vaa  gireo  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,* 
Ebeiice£s(^ylu8'  mentions  the  speaking  odu  of 
Dodon  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
m  also  mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  Dodonsaa 
nele,  whicti,  as  Hesiod'  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
if  a  beecb-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  era- 
se Kii  not  thoaght  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
angle  tree,  hot  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beecbea. 
rbe  via  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  nist- 
aj  of  ibe  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  tjees, 
rtjch  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
Ib  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
Dore  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
naclMs  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
>iiHt,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  tiius 
wQDded  till  they  were  stopped.*  Another  mode  of 
poduciag  the  sounds  "was  this  :  There  were  two 
nlumosat  toAaa^  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
>iii,udlbeothera  boy-withascoarga  in  his  hand; 
^  eoda  of  the  scourge  consisted  tsS  little  hones, 
UHlasibey  were  moved  by  theVind,  they  knocked 
igaiDit  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  oolnmn.**  Ac- 
»njiD|;to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
!d  at  Dodoaa  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
>ili-tree^  pronounced  the  will  of  Zens."  The 
«>oi>d»  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men," 
M  alWrwaid,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
xnnecied  with  that  of  Zeua,  by  two  or  three  old 
"UMii,  who  were  called  ircAffaJcr  or  triXaiai,  be- 
3ose  pigeons  vrere  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
BiDd  to  foond  the  oracle.**  In  the  tune  of  Herodo- 

the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
""iweia,  'nnurete,  and  Nicandra.   They  were 

from  certain  Dodootean  families,  who  traced 
^  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 

however,  at  all  times  priests  called  ro/iovpot'* 
mnecied  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
^  interpreted  the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions 
"sc  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelnte  is  not 

In  the  btstorical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
ad     influence  than  it  appears  to  have  bad  at  an 
tAxt  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessiUe  to 
utd  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 

interest."  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
^ixKiring  tribes,  the  jftolians.  Acarnanians,  and 
Ejdfuue,"  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
^accoaotof  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
■TTfan  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
vtea  Dodona  and  the  Bceotian  l8menion.>* 


J-iPm|l,01,,Ti.,10.)— a,  {Piod.,01.,Tiii.,  8.)— S.  (iE«!li., 
"*-.6»D.i-^.  (Horn.,  n.,  S33.)  — S.  (Hw.  ud  Ephor., 
>|^«>»,ni  ,7,p.  IH,  An.)  — 5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  sir.,  ;  zU., 
^  J-T.  (Prom.,  8J3.  — Compw*  Soph.,  Trach.,  1170.)— 8. 
FrifsL,)9.-Soph.,T™ch.,  IM.— Henxl.,  ii..  55.J— 0.  (Suid., 
^AKi&ini.— Philiat.,  Imag.,  ii.)  — 10.  (Steph,  Bjt-,  ■-t.Am- 
— Siiid.,t.T.awjMFain'xaAniav.  — StTBbo.  Excerpt,  ex 
f-w  fin.,  p.  IM,  T«ach.)— a.  (Dionyi.  Hia.,  i.,  p.  IS,  Syl- 
|2^>-'>.  {Strab,,  TiL,  7,  p.  1»,  Tancb.)— 13.  (Soph.,  Twch., 
*■  ■  lh  [h«  irhol,— Uerod.,  1.  c.  —  Pnw.,  19,  t  5.)— 14.  (1, 
-'-IS.  (Simb..  L  «.)  —  !•.  (Corn.  Hep.,  Ljwd.,  S.)— 17. 
™^  fii..  n,  t  l^Harod^  tx., «.)— 18.  (Stnb.,  iib,  1,  p.  IM, 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  were  given 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the  or- 
ades  yA  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  Sid  B.C.,  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  iGtolfans,  and  Uie  sa- 
cred oaks  were  cut  down,'  but  the  ora^o  contiuoed 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  «ra.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodoneaa 
pnqihetessea  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.* 

(Compare  Cordes,  Jh  Onettle  Dodmao,  Grdnin- 
gen,  1836. — J.  Ameth,  Ueber  dot  TaubtnoraXel  mm 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Laasaolx,  Da*  PtUu- 
giMche  Orekel  dea  Zeut  sii  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag  ssr 
ReligioTuphUosophie,  Wiirzburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeut  Amman,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  ti^itions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,*  and  the 
form  in  which  the  ^  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonmm  was  the  same ;  he  bad  m 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre- 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.*  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonnans, 
EleanSj'&nd  others,  and  the  Athf»iians  sent  fVequent 
theories  to  the  Ammoninm  even  before  OI.  91,*  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.*  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct- 
ed by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers*  Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very 'great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.*  In  the  time  of  Strabo,<*  the  ontcle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries.** 

m.  ObaCLBS  or  OTBIK  OODB. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demeter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  solTer- 
.  ings  would  end  in  death  or  rocoveiy.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  aa  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Ihrayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  oflTered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  slate  of  re- 
covery.'* At  Riarffi,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermea.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place>  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper*  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
idace  was  believed  to  imidy  the  answer  of  Hermes." 

There  was  an  Oracle  of  Plato  and  Cora  at  CharaX 
or  Acharaca,  not  fhr  fVom  Nysa,  in  Carta.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon ;  for  p^wns 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

1.  (P-Jylfc,  iT„  67.)-9.  (Strri).,  7,  p.  IS4.>— 3.  (Hwod, 
ii„  49, 54,  Ac.)— 4.  (HeTOa.,iT.,  181.)— 5.  (Paai..  iii.,  IS,  *  !.> 
—6.  (BOckh,  Staauh.,  il.,  U8.)— 7.  (Hearch.  and  Said.,  s.  y 
"Aiijiuv'— Harpoc.,  a.  t.  'Au^wuff.}— 8.  (Diodor.,  51.)—*. 
(Dtotor.,  tii.,  50.)— 10.  (xni.,  1,  p.  4S8.>— 11.  (HsniJ.,  li., 
DicaL,  ill.,  0.)  — 19-  (Puu.,  lii.,  SI,  f  Sj-U-  (P>ua.,  SS, 
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power  of  the  gods,  timTdled  to  thh  i^oe,  and  sta^'ed 
for  MUM  time  with  ezperieneed  priMts,  who  lived 
la  I  plm  near  the  oaTe.  These  {nieats  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
witi)  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
aeveial  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  aometimes  allowed  to  AU  into  the  pro- 
iriietie  Bleep,  hut  were  prepared  for  ft,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  |daee  was  inaccessiUe  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyria  in  this  place,  pnAably  of  aiek 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  aoffteings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  yonng  men  of 
(he  gymnasioni,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
hull  mto  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.^ 

At  Epidaurua  Limem,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  /no.  (Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddma 
had  an  oracle  at  ^tylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  -who  atept  a  ni|lit  in 
her  sanctuary.*  HeritAerM  bad  an  onola  between 
Leebvon  and  Page.* 

IT.  OaicLBs  or  Haaoas. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiarma,  between  Potniv  and 
Tbebea.  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
Bwallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanotnary  was 
Burrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  totdc  any  food  in  the  aei^boariiood.*  The 
oraclea  were  given  to  peraona  in  their  dreaDss,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  lemi^e*  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incHhatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.* 
The  Thebuis  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  -their  ally 
raUier  than  as  their  mophet.*  Another  oiade  of 
Ampbiaiaus  waa  at  Orcjuu,  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  whtdi  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  ahoot  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  conaulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
aacriflce  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  iu  Uieir  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  than.'  If  tbey  recovered,  th^  had  to  throw 
Bome  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiantua 
in  hia  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  aaid  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.* 

S.  Oracle  of  Amphiiochu$.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phnraua,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicta, 
which  Pansaniaa  calls  the  moat  tmstwottby  of  bie 
thne." 

n.  Orach  of  TrvohonMU  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia." 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  speeding  some  days  in  the 
aanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  lucit  {aydBov 
^alftovot  Ktu  ayad^  Tifxvc),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abatain  from  warm  btfha,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Tn^honiua  and  bis 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zieua,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothaayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
Udu  whether  Trophoniua  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  conaaltor.  In  the  night  In  which  the  coo- 
aultor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
Were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

I.  (Strabo,  n*.,  I,  p.  ISP.  —  Compm  xii.,  8,  p.  79,  TKachii.) 
— t.  (Pana.,  lii.,  U,  4  1.)— 3.  (Strab.,  Tiii..O,  p.  813.)— 4.  (Puu., 
te-,  8,  ♦  2.)— 5.  (Harod.,  IM.)— 0.  (PhiW.,  Vit.  Acoil..  ii., 
IT.)— 7.  (HenxL,  1.  c.]— 8.  (Paiu.,  i.,  M,  4  9,  Ac.)— 9.  (Stnb., 
ta«  1,  p.  SM,  Ttiw*n.)- W.  (Pm.,     U,  «  S.— Dion  Cm., 
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to  admit  the  peiaoa  into  his  eaT&  'Whattookphci 
after  this  waa  as  follows :  Two  boys,  U  fcui  cU, 
led  bim  again  to  the  river  Hereyns,  oH  tatM  aid 
anointed  him.  Hie  priests  thea  made  him  itiai 
from  the  well  <^<MnU>ii  (A^),  that  be  mifh  for- 
get all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  Uk  wfii  of 
recoUection  (Mtmuw^),  that  be  might  reinc!!^ 
the  viaiona  which  he  was  gtring  to  hire.  Btr 
then  idiowed  him  a  mysterioos  reisuuiUiiiB  rf 
Trophonius,  made  him  wwahfp  it,  aad  led  bin  ato 
the  sanctuary,  dreased  in  Hnen  garmenU,  pi- 
dies  around  his  body,  and  wearing  a  pecolin  M 
of  ahoes  ixptrnSei)  iriiich  were  cnstonu?  at  Lria- 
deia.  WiUiin  the  aanctuary,  which  Mood  on  si 
eminence,  there  waa  a  cave,  into  wiiich  the  \B<n 
waa  now  allowed  to  deaeeod  hj  mtaai  of  a  bHa. 
Close  to  the  bottotn,  in  the  side  of  the  cart,  tben 
waa  an  opening  into  which  he  pot  hit  feel,  ida*- 
npoQ  the  other  parta  of  the  body  wen  lln« 
drawn  into  the  i^Mning  by  aome  inriable  jtm. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  difleient  at  i&i- 
ent  times.  Tttej  returned  thnmgh  the  tamt  opri 
ing  at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  prints  m 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnenm^ne,  uiij 
them  what  tbey  bad  seen,  and  led  then  bad  to  Ac 
inctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  )eA  lii 
soon  as  Oiey  had  recovered  frtMO  their  to,  Iker 
were  oUiged  to  write  down  their  vision  ooiblk 
taUet  which  vraa  dedicated  in  the  tempte.  tto  ii 
the  aooount  given  by  Pausaniaa,  iriio  hid  yatdf 
desoeaded  into  the  cave,  and  writes  M  u  ejeri- 
neaa.^  The  anawm  were  pnMij  gim  byte 
prieata  aeeording  to  the  r^nrt  of  wbit  penoos  bK 
aeen  in  the  cave.  Thia  oracle  was  held  is  >nT 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  otiKi  votii  i 
very  late  period ;  and  though  the  amj  of  Sofia  bid 
plundered  the  templ^,  the  oracle  was  mnrlieoaMi' 
ed  by  the  Romana,*  and  in  the  time  of  YWuA  I 
waa  tbe  only  one  among  the  numenct  Beoou 
oraclea  that  had  not  become  silent.* 

4.  Oraelt  of  CaUhdu,  in  Dannia,  in  awtbeni  m 
Hero  answen  were  given  in  dreams,  for  thosf  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  lo  sacmfiee  ahbiiru, 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  ten^  lytagoB  Oediiii 
the  victim.* 

«,  Oraele*  tf  AMciepiu*  (fseidapiDa).  Tb«  to- 
cles  of  Aed^ns  were  very  naroeniai ;  M  w 
most  important  and  m«M  celebrated  was  tiiit  «i 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  witb  w 
tive  tableta,  on  which  persona  had  reMT** 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple,  a  " 
templea  of  iEaculapiua  and  SeratM  at  RoaittHo^ 
ery  waa  likewjae  sought  by  incnbetio  in  hit  tnp- 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  &iir^»r6<f^ 
da  StmiumUmlitmu*  aut  dem  ^"rth'^'^^Z^ 
he  endeavours  to  .show  that  what  ia  now  raw 
Mesmerism,  or  anibial  magnetism,  was  kflown « 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  o^k 
spent  (me  or  more  niffhts  for  the  pnipoae  of  nj"* 
erfaig  their  health,  ^ther  oraclea  of  tbe  nwiM 
are  mentioned  in  that  ffasay,  together  witt  mk" 
the  votive  tablets  stiU  eXtant. 

6.  OraeU  of  HeracUt  at  Burs,  in  Achaia.  11k« 
who  consulted  it  prayed  ttnd  put  ibeir  qaestiwis » 
the  god,  and  then  cast  fAur  dice  painted  rts  ^ 
urea,  and  the  answer  wai  given  according  w  w 
poaitioo  of  these  figures.*  I  , 

7.  Grade  of  Piuiphae  aft  Thalamitj. 
where  answers  were  gtventin  dreams  while  pets™, 
spent  the  night  in  the  temp^.*  „ 

8.  OracU  of  Phrixus,  in  Ithma,  near  Monni  "-i*^ 

1.  (Pam.,  ix^  W,  4  S.  *c-Coc«ir«  '^''^.'^iili' 
rti.,  19.)-l.  {Ori|r.,c.  Calr.Tii.7prteS.>^.  (R'"!;-^^ 
Dafoc..  il.)-^.  (St«bo,  Ti..  a.  Vm.)-S.  jS-j",  *^^f. 
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Mns,  where  do  rami  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ieed.' 

V.  OtACLia  or  tbi  Dkao. 

Anotbci-  dau  of  oracles  are  the  Oraelet  of  tht  Dead 
(rmopinrrrtov  or  fvxovofiKttw),  in  which  those  who 
toDsulial  called  up  Ute  spirits  of  the  d^,  and  of> 
fered  samfices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  worid.  One 
irtbe  DMKt  inueDt  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  iLind  was  in  the  eouoti?  of  the  ThesproUaDs, 
gear  Lake  Aonios  *  Another  orade  of  this  kind 
Tas  at  Heiaelea,  on  the  Propontis.* 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  geoeral,  see 
Wicbsaiuth,  HtlloL  Altestk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  360,  &c.~ 
EUuMB  M  Ertch  uiul  Gntber't  EneycUn.,  :  v. 
OrM. 

TI.  Iriiuir  Okaclis. 

Oraclea  in  vbvAi  a  god  revealed  hia  will  throu^ 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  iodividaal  did  not  exist  in 
11^7.  The  oracles  of  Calchaa  and  .fisculapius, 
ntamei  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
kiDerwM  in  a  Greek  beroum  on  Moont  Gaiganos. 
Tbe  Romana,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  aocb  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  nomeroqs  other  means  to  discorer  the 
villof  the  gods,  sQch  as  the  SibflUne- books,  aogu- 
7-  baroiptee*,  signs  in  the  livens,  and  the  like, 
vbieh  are  putty  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
[•nljr  ia  Ditinatio^  The  only  Italian  oracles 
uown  to  na  ue  the  foUowing : 

I.  OneU  of  Fataau. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
ban  been  ^veo  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  coUec- 
of  bis  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.*  The  i^ces  where  his  oracles  were 
pea  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
nxl  of  Tibnr,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
Dtlxr  on  the  Aventine.*  Those  who  constilted  the 
p)i  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
Ute  fallowing  points :  The  priest  first  offired  a  sheep 
uii  uber  laerifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
inim  was  apread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
iiUdUiged  to  Bleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
u  head  had  been  thrice  spriQklea  with  pure  water 
^  ibe  well,  «pd  touched  with  the  tmnch  of  a  sa- 
heech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
daja  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  aniipal 
^  ind  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
Id  u  >itD|rfe  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
m  Gngera.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
be  Vat  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wondcr- 
w  iiwms,  and  ia  converse  with  the  god  hinwelf 
y'»i'  translinB  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
u  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
P^le  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
n  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Aonia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
KTUin  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

i-  Ortcla  of  FortuMA  existed  in  several  Italian 
tovse,  especially  in  Latiom,  as  at  Antium  and  Pne- 
In  tbe  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
were  worshipped,  and  tlMir  statues  used 
«i  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.'  At 
fMoette  Uie  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  (aor- 
K  .nRsiMtDg  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
KieiB  graven  npon  tbem.  These  lots  were  said  to 
vrebeeofoQAdby  anoUe  Prenestioeof  thename 
MNumerius  Safltaeins.  inaide  of  a  rock  which  he 
ud  cleft      at  the  command  of  a  dream  which 


I.  ISii^.  iL,I,  p.  4I0.-Ticit.,  Ann.,  ri..  84.)-l  (Diodor., 
J.  a-Htnxl.,  T.,  98,  4  7.-P*tM.,  ii..  M,  »  ».)-J.  (PlnL 
g^S  h-t  CScnhD,  ivii.,  1,  p.  459.  *c)— 8.  (AUMl.Tkt., 
*«r- pot.  Rom.,  c.  4.)-«.  (fiTg.,  Xn.,  rii.,  61,  *c-Orfd, 
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he  bad  been  haunted.  Tb«  .iot8,«wbea  an  arad» 
was  to  be  giTen,  were  ahaken  np  together  1^  a  bi^, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  fiir  tiw  person  who  ooo< 
suited  the  goddess.*  The  lota  of  Praateste  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in'grat  esleem  es  late  as  tbe 
time  of  Cicero,  while  io  other  places  ^  Latiom  tb^y 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etroacan  Care,  in 
eaiiy  times,  had  likewise  its  soites.* 

3.  An  Oracle  ef  Mara  was,  in  vary  ancient  timet, 
according  to  Ditmyains,*  at  Tkm(  Matiena,  not  lar 
from  Teate.  Tbe  manner  in  whieb  oracles  wen 
here  given  resemUed  that  of  tbe  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona ;  for  a  woodpecker  ipiau),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mara,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en ctdumn,  whence  he  pronoonoed  the  orade. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  geneial,  see  Niebuhr,  Mat. 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  608, 

ORA'RmM  was  a  email  handluKhief  used  for 
wiping  the  faoe,  and  appears  to  have  been  empktyed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  onr  pocket-handker- 
chief. It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etpm. 
Mag.*  it  is  explained  by.  mmrwirov  ^x^aiov.  Aa- 
relian  introduced  tbe  practice  of  giving  oraria  to  the 
Roman  peojde  to  use  oil  fnvrem,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  wavioff  in  tbe  puUie  nmea' 
in  token  of  appbiuse,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  band- 
kerchiefs  for  the  same  purpose.* 

ORATIO'NES  PRI  NCIPUM.  The  orationea 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  tbe  Emirirei  but  those  which  are  dt>- 
eossed  under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  tbe 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  oration ee 
were  only  a  mode  of  prcHiiulgating  law  as  constitu- 
ted by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  iitstance  of 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probua  l"Legea,  quaa  Pro- 
bat  ederet,  aenaiue  coHSulHt  proprna  conaecraren:^"}. 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  bl 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gains :^  "ex onOiont tftat  jfsdrisni mro/im anuidtum 
factum  eat." 

Many  of  tbe  orationes  of  tbe  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  bj  the  Augnstn  Historiie  Sraip* 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.* These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  litters 
or  epistolae  by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  tti6 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
Uie  use  of  epiauda  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
oonfbond  the  imperial  orationes  with  tbe  rescripts, 
which  were  often  called  epistoln.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  tbe  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  whicb  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  bad  a  different  sense,*  tint  libellus 
and  prindpis  are  the  same,  for  tbe  oratio  ia 
here  apdken  of  by  both  names.  These  oratioaes 
were  smnetimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, bat  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
fonn  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  tbe 
qnsstors  :**  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  iDdiflhrently  libri  and 
epistote.  Aooordingiy,  we  read  of  litierv  and  ora- 
tiones being  sent  by  tbe  onperor  to  tbe  senate.^* 
Tlie  mode  a  .|Boeeeding  npoo  the  reodpt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  coUeoted  from  the  preamUe 


I.  (Cic.,  De  DiTin.,  ji.,  41.)— 1  {tW.,  xa.,  01.)— 8.  (i.,  p.  13.) 
—4.  (p.  804,  r,  ed.  Bfrtmig.y—S.  (VopiM.,  Ann].,  48.— Ctuvb 
td  loc— Aofvctia,  De  Ci*.  Dei.  urit.,  8.— Fredent.,  wtpl  Zrt^., 
i.,  SB.— Hierou.  ad  Nepotian.,  Ep.,  I.)— 6.  (Prah.  Imp.  an.  FUt. 
VopiM.,  13.)— 7.  (ii..  a8S.)-«.  (Iftzin.  Dno.  ip.  J.  Capitul.,  19, 
».)-».  (I^.  ft.  Ut.  S, «.  M,  SS.}-10.  (INff.  1,  (it.  JSJ-11.  (Th. 
dt.,  Ajml,  ill.,  Ml  nL,  T.) 
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•r  Om  Mnatos  Otaantton  coatained  in  Om  Digest.* 
■Thoe  ontioiieB  ware  tba  fbmidatkm  of  the  aeoauu' 
wHwulu  wbidi  wave  ftsmed  upon  them,  and  when 
llie  ontionea  were  drawn  op  with  mnch  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  Tact,  the  proTiaions  of  the 
aabiequeDt  aenatus  oonniltBin.  Thia  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  ths  aenatua  eonaultiun 
are  often  eited  iodifftrenl^  bf  the  ctaastcal  jarists, 
as  appeara  from  numerous  pMaages.*  The  oratio 
ia  cited  as  containing  the  reaaona  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  aenatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
proTisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  sod  Caracalla,  Dumerona  se- 
netna  eonaulta,  fbonded  on  orationea,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  naineroaa  orationea  of  these  two  emperora 
ai«  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  aeem  to  hate 
fUlen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
ratilgating  law  by  imperial  oonstitntiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discnasion  on  the  amonnt 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationea  prinei- 
pom  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  aeems 
to  be  toleimbly  clew,  fnm  the  erideocfr  that  we 
faaTB,  aid  from  the  nature  of  the  eaae,  Uiat  the  ora- 
iio  might  either  reoommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tire  measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  detaila  of  the  propwed 
measure,  and  ao  be  in  substance,  ^ugh  not  in 
form,  a  aenatua  conanltum;  and  it  would  become  a 
aeaatos  ooDsnltmn  on  being  adopted  toy  the  senate, 
Wbieb,  in  the  eaae  anppoaed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  tenna,  there  la  no  reason  to 
Buppooe  that  the  recommendatiim  of  the  emperor 
was  leas  of  a  command;  it  was  merely  a  eommand 
in  more  general  terma. 

(Zimroero,  Gtsek.  ie»  Mm.  PrnatrulOa,  i.,  p.  79, 
and  Dirksen,  Ueier  He  Reien  der  JUm.  Kaiteruni 
itren  Bmftxaa  auf  iie  GcMtlxg^ng,  Rkem.  Mu». 
Jv  Juritprudenx,  ii.) 

OKATOR.  Cicero  remarks*  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  {Ux)  and  custom 
(mat)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
loca,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin- 
ion of  the  [lulies  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quaii- 
fications,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Liciniua  Crasaua  and  M.  Antoniua  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himsdf  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  npiniona  at- 
tributed tir  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  Uie  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  oC  all 
important  thir^  and  of  all  arta,  for  it  is  (mt  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand ; 
and  if  it  ia  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Craasas,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing: be  muat  be  enabled  to  apealE  weD  on  all 
aobjecta.  Consequently,  he  mast  have  a  knoid- 
edge  of  the  jus  civile,*  the  neeeaaity  for  which 
Crassus  itluatratea  bf  instancea ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in*  causes  relat  ing  to  private  matters 
and  to  private  judicia,  bat  he  should  also  have  a 
knoniedge  of  the  jua  puUicnm,  whfa^  ia  conversant 
•boat  a  atale  as  aucb,  and  he  aboald  be  ^miliar 


with  the  aventa  of  biatoty,  and  inataaees  derived 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.   Anto^m^  limits 
the  quaUfications  of  the  orator  to  the  eoonamid  of 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  argameois  ' 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  oo  . 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  orator  ; 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sulBcieai  | 
grace  and  nse.  Aotonlos*  contends  that  an  orator  ! 
doea  not  reqnire  a  knowledge  of  the  jos  civile,  sod  j 
he  instances  the  case  of  htmseU;  for  Crassus  allow-  j 
ed  that  AntoniOB  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad-  I 
miBsi<m,  bad  never  leaned  the  jos  dvtle,  and  had  I 
never  felt  the  want  of  itvi  rach  caaea  as  be  bad  ; 
defended  (injvn!^ 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  tnA  rtf- 
erence  to  his  undertakiug  a  client's  case,  is  aha 
called  patronus,*  was  quite  djstinct  from  that  of  the 
jurisconsultus  (vid.  JuBiacoirsDLTi),  and  also  fnm 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci-  j 
oero,*  and  even  later.*  An  orator  who  possesxd  a  | 
cmapetent  knowledge  of  the  jus  <^vile  would,  bow-  | 
ever,  have  an  advantage  in  it,  aa  Antootoa  ednute 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  ontas  i 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  be  says  tha:  A  | 
would  be  unwise  to  distract  him  with  other  thinis.  , 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  sut^  as  v<Mce  and  gcs-  \ 
tare,  could  only  be  acqnired  by  discipline ;  wbmai  ; 
a  competent  knowledge  of  tiie  law  of  a  case  {jtnt  ; 
iih£t(w)ooaldbafotal  any  time  from  the  jori»Qca-  : 
sulti  (pertii)  or  from  books.   Antoniift  thinks  that  j 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wtsr-  , 
ly  than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of  j 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
roatici :  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  thetr  pro- 
feaaed  inriata. 

So  nr  aa  the  profbaaion  of  an  advocate  conusts 
in  the  tdcilfiil  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup-  | 
poriing  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  proper  ' 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antanins,  thsi  | 
a  very  mc^erate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient : 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argmoent  reqiur» 
not  80  mnoh  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  tfae  power  of  handling  the  mat- 
ter when  it  has  been  collected.   The  method  ia 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;*  and  Cicero,  in  am^h- 
er  passage,*  haa  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator. 
ServiuB  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
bia  age,  bad  a  good  practical  knowledge  erf"  the  bv, 
but  others  had  tbia  also;  and  it  waa  something  tbe 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contc-:s. 
porartes:  "Many  others,  as  well  aa  Sul[Hcias,  hii 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  he  alone  poss«ss.il 
it  as  an  art.   But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  b^ped  him  to  this,  without  tSe 
poaseasion  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  diviile 
the  wh<^  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  def  c-  | 
tion  to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla-  j 
nation  to  clear  up  what  ia  obscure ;  first  of  all,  i 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them:  last-y,  j 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  trtitb  and  falsehood  are  dis-  i 
tingoisbed,  and  by  whidi  it  abaU  aj^war  what  rnn- 
aequencae  foUow  fnm  premiaea,  and  what  do  ot^"'  , 
With  such  a  power  Solpicins  combiaed  a  knnwl*  \ 
edge  of  letters  and  a  pleasing  atyle  of  speakmz  , 
As  a  fbrenaic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  one  ' 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  atiU,  among  the  Ro-  ; 
mana,  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  wfa-is  j 
Antoniua,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put  j 
m  a  level,  aa  aa  wator  (paftiiiw),  with  U  Gras-  | 
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m  who,  of  afl  the  eloquent  men  of  Rom%luid  the 
bnt  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

OnUory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  RoidBna. 
Tie  master  of  the  ait,  Cierao,  tdb  u  1^  what 
fts^  taboor  be  attained  to  ezcellencoi*  Roman 
0131017  reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
piweded  the  Christian  aera.  Its  decIiDe  dates  from 
the  esubliahment  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  Iiis  successora ;  for  thoagh  there  were 
maajr  good  speakers,  and  more  eUlful  riietoikiana 
wHler  the  Empire,  this  oratory  of  the  RepuUicwaa 
reirfered  by  eircmnstancea  unmitabte  for  the  sen- 
ne,  kr  popular  assembli^,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
ud  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attriba- 
ted  u>  Tacitns,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,'  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
Naiory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
ns  written,  compaTed  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
uesita  dedinetothe  negleet  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  former);;  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  (rhetoret), 
vbo  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
lives  occaaiOD  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
iiKipline  of  the  old  oratora,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
oT  etudj  as  described  in  the  Brvtus.  The  old  ota- 
bxi*  learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
wme  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
biistness :  the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 
ed iQ  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
ieiek^ied  io  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
kowerer,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  imiDGdiate  causes  of  Uie  decline  of  eloquence 
qipear  lo  be  indicated  by  Matemus,  another  speak- 
tnn  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
Ktjing  condttion  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
vtcch  nrau»T  conferred  on  the  orator  under  the 
KfpuUie,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 
*ioleiic8  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allosion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab- 
hbam  of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  whicli  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
lal  and  the  republican  periods  :  "  cum  mixlis  omni- 
tu  (t  moieratore  uno  earenlibuM,  tanittm  ym$que  ora- 
tptrtt,  fucn/ufit  cmaUi  jmmia  perauaieri  foU- 
mr 

ORBUS.  [Vid.  Julia  Leges,  p.  S57.) 

ORCA.    (I'td.  SiTELLA.) 

ORCHE'SIS  (ipxvfff)-   {Vid.  Saltatio.) 
ORCHESTRA.    (Kid.  Th»at»dm.) 
ORCHI.\  LEX.    (Vid.  SuMTPAHiJB  Leobb.) 
'ORCHILCS  i'OpxiUc),  a  species  of  Bird.    "  In 
to  Uxicon  of  Phoiius  it  is  explained  by  ^aaiXiKdi, 
nd  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  vpto^ 
fct.  MiU6^.  and  Tpox'i^,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
loarked  that  Aristotle  treate  separately  of  the  jlaa- 
Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
»lu,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.   It  must  be  admit- 
t<NJ.  however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
Mill  birds,  or  Pastera,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
ooDut  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
•ther  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.   But,  at  the 
'^e  itme,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  Tvpawot  is 
graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
Goldeo-crested  Wren  in  it.   Aristophanes  also 
"fWifies  the  fJaat^  and  the  Itpx'M  "* 

•ORCHIS  {6pxii).    "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
Mled  that  the  givoc  hpxts  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
M  ii  ibe  Orekit  mUiimaet*.   The  aepuvtat  cao- 
he  Wertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
this  last,  and  Stackliouse  the  bpxi-t  of  Theo- 
fnrastus,  to  the  Orciw  mono,  or  Meadow  Orchis."* 
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OROINUS  LIBERTTTEl.   (Vid.  Matomibsio,  & 
616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.   (Virf.  Sbhatos  ) 
OHDINAOUUS  JUDEX.    {.Vid.  Jvdkx  Peda- 

HIOS  ) 

ORDO  ia  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  commupity,  either  by  possess* 
ing  distinct  privileges,  pursning'  certain  trades  or 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero' 
speaks  of  the  "erdo  ariUonm,  me  pectuiriorMn, 
«K  mgrealonun."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  aacerdotea  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an^ 
ordo,*  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  ar^ 
rolled  by  the  same  title  [ordo  edUgii  nostri  ,-*  ord» 
teviralium*).  The  lihertini  and  scribae  ajso  formed 
separate  ordines.*  The  senate  and  the  equitee  hn 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  scnatori- 
os  and  ordo  eqnestria  (vid.  Senatob  ;  Eqdites.  p. 
417);  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebM. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  '*ulergue  oris" 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  wlines.*  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  8<Hiietime8  diatbiguidt- 
ed  as  "amplitnmus  ordo."^ 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  vvas  called 
ordo  decurionum*  (vid.  Colohia,  p.  282),  and  8om»> 
tunes  irim^  ordot'  ordo  ampHaaimus,"  urdo 
qriendidiaaimoa.** 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  e(4diers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- ' 
turia;  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "yw 
ordinu  iuzcrun/,""  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  prtmt  ariina."^*  Even  the  centnrions  of  the 
first  centuries  ara  ocearionally  called  "vrnu  «<• 

O'RGANUM.   iVii.  Htbiiaiila.) 

O'RGIA.   {Vid.  MvBT^RiA.) 

•OREIOHALCUM.   {Vid.  JEt.) 

•OREOSELrNUM  {hptoaOtvov),  a  plant,  which 
Dodonsus  makes  to  be  the  S^jmim  OretueHnon. 
Aecording  to  Sprengel,  howerer,  the  plant  jnat  men- 
tkmed  ia  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  he  indinea, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  Uiat  it  ja  the 
Athamanta  tibanotia.^* 

•ORIG'ANUS  (f>p(yavoc  or  -w).  "Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species ;  the  bptyavoc 
'HpoKXeuTiK^,  dviTif,  and  &ypiopiyavo(.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heradtati' 
emn  ;  the  second,  the  Omtta  or  Cretkum ;  and  the 
third,  the  O.  syheslre  album.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guisbea  the  bpiyavoi  into  two  species,  and 
(igXaiva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
On'jranum  maTjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjorum,"" 

6RNAMENTA  TRIUMPH AUA.  {Vid.  Tai- 
imraus.) 

ORNAIHIX  (xofl/wrpia),  a  female  alave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair.*'  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art.*"  Tliese  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistreasos,  and  were  some* 
times  highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  aenti<ni- 
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«d  in  iiiaciqiUoM.*  Soob  Bttaiaed  grait  ddD  in 
their  art,  as  CjrpaauB,  whom  Ovid*  iddreue*, 
"  Pontic  m  wutU  nudoiptrfeeu  eapiBia, 
Cemen  ttd  mUu  Hgm  Cyputi  if» 
and  Nape,  whom  OtM*  also  describee  as  skilled 

"  CeUigert  ineerloi  et  in  oriine  pojure  cnii«."* 

•OROBAN'CHE  {bpoSirxn)-  "  The  6po6dyxn  of 
Theophrasuis,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  aniear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  CiaaUm,  or  dodder  of 
Tfajrme.  The  bpoSdyxn  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Spreogel  to  be  the  Orotanckt  e«ry«p^Ue«.  The 
%oid-^  is  called  licnrp^uv  by  writers  of  a  later 

'''OR'OBOS  (6poeo(),  the  Bnum  ervUim,  or  Tare, 
■eeordinf  to  Stackbouse,  Dierbnnh,  and  SpreogeL* 

•OROSPIZOS  (ipdtm^),  a  bird,  a  speeiea  at 
mountain  ChafGncb.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
Ung,  or  FringiUa.  montifringiUa.'' 

•ORTYGOMETRA  (iprvyoftvTpa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hiirdouiii,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualu,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
niUwIogiats  now  gire  the  name  of  Ortjfgmiutn  cnx 
to  the  common  Landrail.* 

•ORTYX  i&pTvO,  the  Tetno  csfumtx,  U,  or 
Quail.* 

*ORYX  (bpif).  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opia- 
ton,  Uiat  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Tk*u  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  BulUo.  It  is  much  more  probs- 
Ue,  howeTer,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphicBUy  described  in  the  Cmegthc*  of  Op- 
pian."" 

*ORYZA  {ifn<a\  the  Oryza  wsitM,  or  Riee.'^ 
OSCHOPHORIA  {'aaxo^a  or  •0<xxofm'^)>  «> 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  lo  some  writers, 
waBcel(>brated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus." 
and  according  to  others,  in  honoar  of  Dionysua  and 
Ariadne."  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini**  snppoees, 
■yrMi  great  prolnbiltty,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
Slid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  livx^,  ^oirof,  or  AaxVt  a  branch  of 
Tines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
69x^pot,  wliose  parrats  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  amrag  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  ci^ 
izens,'*  cirried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nystu  in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  foUowed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
Tine-brancliea,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
l»xofoptKa  uIXti,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces." In  ine  sacrifice  which  was  oflered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
Attirvo^ripot,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youUis,  carried  the  provisions  k<u  eiHa)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
gariands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  kUXev,  lov,  iov."  The  epbebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Tem[de  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  iexv,  and 
Ibe  victor  received  a  ct?p  filled  with  five  different 
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40—11  tPhot..  p.  323,  Bekkm.jT-lS.  [Plut.,  Thw.,  23.)— 14. 
(Fmi.  Au..  ii.,  p.  3M.)-19.  (SchoL  ad  Nicmd.,  Alexiph.,  100.} 


tUngB  (mfrteAooTi  mvnxXia  or  wepmrTJf^  vc, 
wine,  hoAey,  cheese,  flow,  and  a  UtUe  oiL*  Accord 
ing  to  other  acoounts,  only  the  victor  draak  from 
this  cop.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented io  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festinl, 
and  which  was  Mtid  to  have  given  liae  to  it,  is  rela- 
ted Iqr  Phitarcb*  and  Prodns.* 

OSCILLUH,  a  dimmntive  throng  oso/m  fnm 
01,  meaning  '*  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
bees  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  sosppnded 
io  the  vineyards  to  be  tnmed  in  every  directioo  by 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  ih9 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  qoan» 
firoitAil.'   The  kft-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  wool 


cot  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marWe  ii 
the  British  Museam.  The  back  of  the  head  if 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  withia.  The  mooih  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  tb« 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitmu 
expression  (motte,  JbaulMii*).  A  fillet,  spirally  twist- 
ed abont  8  kind  of  wreath,  surroands  the  b<ad,  avi 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tatlic  ring  by  which  the  marble  was  su^jended 
still  remains.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oeeilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Puoa  are 
placed  at  the  root  o(  the  tree. 

From  this  noon  came  the  verb  outSe,  meitung 
"to  swing."  Swinging  (otciUatio)  was  among  tbe 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans.*  ~ 

OSTIA'RIUM  waa  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
booses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  theprovinces.'  Cicero*  calls  it  meerbtti*- 
md  extutio.  There  was  a  similar  tsx,  called  rsha- 
narium.  imposed  upon  every  pillar  that  supported  a 
house." 

O'STIUM.   (Vui.  JiKBi.)  « 
,  OSTRACISMUS.    (Vid.  Binishhikt.  Guu.p. 
135.) 

•OSTRACODERMA  ( bai^oiepfia  ).  '■  Hus 
term,"  says  Adams,  "  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animab, 
namely,  the  axXitpAaTpaita  and  the  /toAiUMrpaia. 
Under  the  axXtipSffTpaKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  itc. ;  under  tbe  fiaXoKwrrpaxa,  cralis 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  &.c.  It  must  be  bonte  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  barpaxodtpaa 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  acXcp»- 
irrpajca,  or  Teataeeth  VoA.  that  forpca  and  barpuKU 
are  ocmionally  used  in  the  same  senses  i.  e.,  are 
applied  to  the  Teffseeo.*"' 

OSTRAKON  (StrrpaKov).   ( Vii.  Pictil«.) 

*OSTR'EUM  liarpeov),  a  term  most  properiy  ap- 
plied to  the  Ottrea  edttlit,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  CruMtticea^  or  iwrpo- 
KoSepfia.    "The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 

1.  (Atbmi.,  Ii.,  p.  40S.>-I.  (Thee.,  St,  13.1-1.  (p.  SW.  e4 
GeiifaTd.— CamtMie  BekkeHa  AMcdot.,  p.  318— Et7>i.  M^. 
and  Hearch.,  (.  t.  ^a0x*>.— Snid..  1. 1.  'A«v««m<b  ud  'Qrrv 
^(.)-4.  (Vir^.,  Gmi;.,  ii.,  J86-SW-)— i  (Vinr^  1.  r,'-6. 
(MaOvi,  Gem.  Anl.,  iii.,  H.)— 7.  (Fe«a>,  a.  *.— Urfis..  FaK, 
ISO.)— 6.  [Cea.,  Bell.  CiT..  iii.,  33.)— ft.  (ad  Fam.  iii.,  8.>— Ift 
(Cca.,  Cic.  ad  AU.,  xiii.,  C— Bnnaann,  Da  Vect..  c.  11.  p. 
MU.1— II.  (Adwna,  AjpwiL,  a.  v.— Id,  CoMWfamrr  tm  FwJ 
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OVATia 


Soaaas,  wbea  diqr  levied  eoDtribatkms  upon  land 
nd  aea,  Oranghoiit  the  then  known  world,  to  oorer 
Ibe  uNe  of  alUicallus  or  an  Apioiiu,  held  oysters 
ii  nrj  hi^  estimatioD,  and  attached  no  small  im- 
portance 10  the  locilitiea  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Hiom  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
ttn  Biy  of  CnnuB  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutnpie  (Rich- 
bnoogb)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
fRfeind;  bat  tbey  eepeciaJly  attached  a Toymut 
nine  to  thoM  which,  brought  from  these  diO&eiit 
flaees,  ud  peibaps  from  qn&rters  still  more  remote, 
wnelian^ited  in  large  boats  f/a«uhw  %iuu)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re. 
marloUy  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
tiie  DotioD  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
MmSerginsQrata,  at  Bairn,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ibniaii  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  preflsr- 
led  those  oysters  which  bare  the  edges  of  the  month 
oTadeep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  tbey  gare 
them  a  paitimlar  name,  that  of  CaliMepharOj  a 
vord  which  is  neverthel^  sofqwsed  to  be  corrapt- 
ei  Tbe  RonuDs  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cocked 
with  Tariooa  seasonings,  into  which  entered  peK>er, 
the  f oUa  of  eggs,  Tinegar,  oil,  wine,  <kc.  But  It  is 
M  imtable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consunqition 
(f  them  as  do  modem  nations."^ 

'OSmUTES  t&cnyifTiTf).  Spreogel  snnnses  this 
10  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
k»e  beni  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  OUarit  kind."* 

*0S1RTA  {doTpia),  a  species  of  tree,  wbicb 
SucUHHue  makes  to  bare  been  the  Carptmu  betv^ 
tw,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
cwRct^  prefers  the  Ovtryam^^m,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sttithorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.* 

*OTfS(ArirX  the  Bastard.  "It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Kd7,  and  b«ice  its  scientific  name  of  Otit  Tarda. 

poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  tbe  ai^Uation  of 
TttTtz."  The  Greek  name  comes  fiwn  the  long 
ftahers  near  tbe  ears  (irff,  &r6s,  "  an  eai*').* 

Ol'UMOI  {oClofioi}.  (Vid.  Ashy,  Grxbe,  p.: 
88) 

0T£1A2  MKH  {oiaiac  SiKn).    {Vid.  EH0TAH2 

OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph ;  the  terns  employed 
tftlK  GreA  writers  on  Roman  hiatoi?  are  e6a, 
"0*1%,  ir«<Sc  ^ptofdSof.  The  circumstances  by 
^ich  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
i>ol(^ty  (tid.  TsiDMPHDs)  were  tbe  following: 
^  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
nj«d  in  tbe  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
■^limi^ti^pnetexta  of  a  magistrate;  his  brows 
*ne  enarcM  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  hot  of 
nrrtle ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  the  pro- 
ceeeioD  was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  tmate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  bat 
*>>  enKvtaied  by  a  crowd  of  flute-t^ayers,  attended 
'biHb  by  knights  and  ^ebeians,  frequently  without 
"Him;  tbe  ceremonies  were  oondoded  by  tbe 
Herifice,  not  of  a  boll,  hot  of  a  sheep.*  Hie  word 
teeaus  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
Mini  oSered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
Ibe  ofnnion  of  Festns,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
tnuKd  frcm  tbe  glad  shout  0!  O!  frequently  reit- 
nted,  nor  to  ttut  of  Diooyuua,  whose  system 
'iquired  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
"Vin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  tint  it  is 
c^'mipted  from  the  Bacchanalian  etoi.  Dionysins 
■3kes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
^  ibe  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
gggan  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  represeirfing 


MCnffith't  Cnin,       xii.,  p.  171.)— S.  (Aduni,  Appmd., 
t-'-)-!.  CIW^hiMt.,  H.  P_  i.,  8.— Adain*,  Append.,  i.  t.>— 
yinaoL,  H.  A.,  a.,        Auin,  N.  A-,  it,  ».)— 5.  (Pint., 
«•  a.— Dknyi.  HaL,  t.,  47<— G«1L,  t.,  S^Lit.,  iti., 


that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  oMriw  eflmu, 
was  a  characteristic  of  tbe  Dration.*  (Comprn 

CoaowA,  p.  an,  8ia. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback,* 
and  tbe  ovations  celebrated  bf  Octavianus,  Dmsus, 
Tiberius,  dtc.,  are  usually  recorded  1^  Dion  Caaaiu* 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.* 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advaittage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitate  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  diatino* 
tion  of  a  trinmph,  or  when  the  vietoTT  had  Imbb 
achieved  with  Utde  blooddied,  as  in  uie  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  thb  honour  ;* 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  r^ularly  pro* 
claimed ;  ■  or  when  the  war  bad  not  been  oompletriy 
terminated,  whioh  waa  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refhsing  a  triumph  to  Maicellus  on  his  letara' 
from  Sicily  ;*  or  when  tbe  contest  had  been  enried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foee ;  and  beuse, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athmion  and  Sportacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perpema  and  Crassus,  th^ 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,'  although  tbe  lat> 
ter,  by  a  special  resolutum  of  the  senate,  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 

OVIliE.   {Vid.  CoMiTU.  p.  807.) 

OVI'NIALEX.   (Vii  Lsi.  p.  M4.) 

*OTIS  (&tf>,  tbe  common  Sheep,  or  Copra  OwU. 
The  terms  irpoSarm,  and  ft^^Jrv  are  applied  in- 
discriminately to  this  animal  by  the  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Bufibn  to  the  ani- 
mal known  the  vague  names  of  the  Hmd  nf  Str 
Una,  and  tbe  Detr  of  (Ac  GtsNfw.*'* 

OXY'BAPHDM.  (rii.  AcnisvLUH.) 

P.  ♦. 

PACTIO,  FACTUM.   (Vid.  Osuoinoinn,  p. 
676, 67«.) 

'  'PADUS  (nddor),  tbe  Fmuau  PaAu,  or  BinU 
dmry-treei' 

P.£AN  (fraufwv,  irativ,  irat^),  a  hymn  or  Bong, 
which  was  origioaJly  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etyroolt^  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  obtained  its  name  from  P«on,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homerie  poems  Pmn  ia  at 
ways  spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinet  from 
Apollo.  Other  vrriters,  with  still  teas  probability, 
connect  it  with  nato,  "  to  strike." 

Tbe  psan  was  always  of  a  joyoos  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  coofid^ce. 
The  sound  of  14  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it,**  It  waa  song  eevanl  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  iwobaUy  led  tbe  otbera,  and  tbe 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  retmu  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  pfean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  bad 
gained;^*  and  the Aohieans,  after  restoring  Chryseia 
toherftther,  arermreaentedBBamipnga  psu  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  tbe  sacrificial  finat,  m  order  to 
appease  his  wrath.  ^*  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  tbe  piean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hyom  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  eapeoially  at  the  Hyacinthia  (eir  ra 
Taidvdta  M  t6v  miSvt^'),  and  was  also  song  from 
very  early  ti>MB  m  tbe  Pjtiaan  lenyiles.** 


1.  (FMtna,  t.  T.  Onlii  Comw^nin.,  H.  N.,  Ttn  ».— Pint., 
Gall.,  U.  «.)  — S.'  (SWT.  in  Tirf.,  Ma.,  it.,  MS.)  — 3.  (Dion 
CaM.,  driiL,  81.-ld,,  xhx.,  16.— Id.,  Ur.,  8,  M^Id.,  W.,  S.)— 
4.  (pita.,  H.H.,w., ».)-«.  (FartM.— G«ll,U."o.>-e.  (Pkt, 
I.  o.— LlT,,  DTi.,  ai.)— 7.  (Floma,  Hi.,  !».— Plta^  GeU.,  L  c) 
—8.  (Adama,  Anwad..  a.  y.)— *.  (Tbaoplatat.,  B.  P.,  ir.,  I.J 
— W.  (Alhaii.,  x».,  p-  ma,  e.,/,  701,  b.,  e.)— 11.  (11.,  iwL,SBI.) 
—12.  (n.,in47>.>— 11.  (Xaa.,BelL,iT.,  5,  i  ll.-^^,ii.,l7.) 
— 14.  (Hon.,  ^rsm.  ad  ApidL,  ftH'^KuV*  l<iM».  AoJ 
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P^NULA. 


Hm  pmn  was  tbo  mtag  u  a  baUle-aoag,  both 

before  an  attack  oa  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
wae  fini^ied.'  Thia  practice  aeetna  to  bare  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  waa  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  oT  it  is 
aatd  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  ApoUo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  PyUiian  dragon.  Tbe 
pnn  sang  prerious  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  watav  ififiar^/uof.*  The  schotiast 
on  Thacydidea'  aaya  that  tbe  pcan  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  wae  sacred  to  Area,  and  the 
one  song  after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons  fi>r  bdieTing  th^  the  weaD,  as  a  battle^oog, 
was  In  later  times  not  parbeulaily  eomweiad  wiui 
die  worship  of  Apdlo.*  It  ia  oortain  that  the  pvaa 
was  in  later  times  aung  to  the  honour  of  other  goda 
iMsides  Ap(^.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
lAcedsmoaians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  pean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake/ 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  rang  a  psaa 
toZans.* 

Id  Mia  later  times  pmns  were  song  in  boDoor  of 
mortals.  Thus  Antos  song  p«anB  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus a  pa»an,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus ;  and  the  Rhodiaoa  celebrated 
Pudemens  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  tbe  same  mann«:.* 
The  ChakMiaas,  in  EHntaroh'a  time,  atiU  oontinned 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  pmiaes  of  thdr  beoefoo- 
lor,  Titos  Plaminius.* 

Tbe  pnuttice  of  singing  the  pcao  at  banqoeta,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libationa 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  anoient.  It 
ia  mentioDed  by  Alcman,  who  lived  m  the  aereath 
century  B.C.**  The  psui  ctntiniied  to  be  mang  on 
sneh  occaskma  till  a  late  period." 

PyEDAOCOI^.   {Vid.  P^BAOooui.) 

PiGDAOO'GUS  (muAt/uTor),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Orecian  fhmily  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence" was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  eaze  «i  altauung  thehr  sixth  or  aeranth 
year,  their  previous  education  havbig  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
(matter)  until  they  attained  tbe  age  of  puberty.** 
His  duty  waa  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  inatruo- 
tion,  to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  aooom- 
plishmenls.  He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
seho<d  or  Uie  OnnrABiuii  ;**  he  accompanied  them 
oat  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  waa  responsible 
for  their  personal  eafety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company."  The  formation  of  their  morale  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  vatdwifioi 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  tbe  vari- 
ona  branchy  of  learning,  t. in  grammar,  musie, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  (StddaKoXoi  or  praceptorea, 
whom  Plato,'*  Xenophon,*^  Plutarch,'*  and  Quin- 
tilian'*  expressly  distinguish  from  the  padagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  tbeir  young  mastera  in 
atodying  under  tbe  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  ia  sufficimt  to  explain 
why  the  naidayuybf  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tra^y,  aa  in  tbe  Jf erfea,  PAsmsmc, 
and /m  of  Euripides,  and  in  emnec^,  as  tn  the  Bac- 
dada  of  Plautus.   Tbe  condition  of  slavery  ao- 


1.  (Thoerd.,  i..  SO ;  ir.,  4S ;  ii.,  91  j  ri)..  M^Xen.,  Anab.,  i., 
8,  IT,  Ac.}— S.  (PlDl.,  Lre.,  Sa.)— 3.  (i.,  50.}— 4.  (Bode.  Oe«b. 
der  LyTiMh.  Diditkviitt  der  HellMMB,  nt.  i..  p.  9,  10,  io.) — J. 
(HbIU,  Lt.,  T,  «  (AMb.,  Hi.,  i,  4  ».)-? .  rtnitt.,  CImmm., 

lB.)-8.  {Ath»n.,  XT.,  p.  OBU,  ».,/.>-•.  (Plut.,  Phm.,  16.)— |fl. 
(Smb.,  s.,  p.  489.) — 11.  (X«B.,  Srmp.,  ii.,  1.— Pint-  Stui., 
Tii.,  8,  4  4.}— 11  (Plato,  Do  lUpab.,  i.,  p.  87,  ad.  BalAn^-jS., 
Da  Lejc.,  rii.,  p.  41,  4S.)— 13.  (Tw.,  AmIt.,  L,  i,  M.>— 14. 
(PlMo,  Ly«i«.,  p  118.)— 13.  (Buom.AaM^Tif.,B.I7V.>— U. 
(U.  Rc.)-I7.  (De  Utc.  Rep.,  11.,  1 ;  t)— IB.  (DtlA.  Bd.  7.1 
IV.  (Iiwt.OT^l.,L,B,0.} 


ODDBta  fiir  tbe  eiicnnutance,  that  the  talsr 
often  a  Thracian,*  an  Aaiatic,  as  is  indieited  by 
soeb  names  aa  Ly^u,*  and  acxneUmes  a  eoHKb.' 
Hence,  also,  we  see  why  these  persoBB  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  {viro6a(Aa^Mfyt^t^\  On 
rare  occaaiooa  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  fma- 
enoe  of  tbe  daughters,  aa  when  the  atave^ liiiiy 
this  office  in  tbe  royal  palaee  at  HidMa,  aocompa- 
niee  Antigone  while  ahe  surveys  the  besiegiDg  amy 
from  tbe  tower.* 

Among  the  Romana,  the  sMendanoe  of  the  tutor 
on  giria  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  tbe 
Grecian  custom.*  As  luxury  advazwed  under  tte 
emperon,  it  was  strildni^  maniftated  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  buntiful  young  daves  wti* 
were  destin^  to  become  padagogi,  or,  as  they  were 
t^iemM^padagogiataApueripadagogiamL''  An- 
gustns  aasigned  to  them  a  separate  pl^e,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  apectaclea.*  Nero  gave  offence 
by  canaing  free  bqjs  to  be  Iwongfat  up  in  tbe 
(tolioate  habits  of  p«dagogi.*  After  thia  period 
nnmben  of  them  were  attached  to  the  impenal 
family  for  the  sake  of  taate  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  ia  the  modem  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  aervioe  which  the  pcdagogia  at  thia  latcf 
era  afforded. 

In  palaeea  and  other  great  hooses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  aeparate  apaitmmt,  whicdi  waa  aba 
called  sada^Mtam.** 

•P.£DEROS  {icatAipaf),  I.  a  name  af^ed  to 
the  OpaL  (  Vid.  Opilds.)  —  II.  Moat  [Hoteb^  ttte 
aame  as  tM  afuXai  'ApxadAv,  or,  in  other  wordi, 
aocordinf  to  Sprengel,  the  Qiwm«  /<ffw&^> 

PX^NUhA.  was  a  thick  cloak,  chie^  osed  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro- 
tection againat  the  cold  and  rain."  Hence  wc  find 
the  expression  of  sdndere  p<mUam"  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  atay  at  one's 
house.  The  panula  was  wiHa  by  wnnen  as  wril 
as  by  men  In  travdling.'*  It  aMeara  to  have  beea 
a  long  cloak  without  sfeevea,  and  with  only  an  upCD- 
ing  for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  foUovring  flg- 
Die  taken  from  Baitholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam- 
ple  of  a  penula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  wu 
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ifwed  in  firoat  aboat  halfway  down,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  two  parts,  which  mi^t  be  thrown  back 
the  wearer  so  aa  to  leave  the  arma  comparative- 
ly bee :  it  mast  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  ^presaion  of  Cicerov* 
"fcn^imhAu ;"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
lopn  de  OFBtoribus,*  **  jMiwfM  adxtrieti  et  vdiif  im- 

L'ader  tiie  emperors  the  paanola  was  worn  in  the 
citv  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,*  but 
vomen  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
wear  it  ia  the  city.*  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pftfiula  ^ipears  to  have  been  conmuMily  worn  in 
tte  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
twD  of  oiatora  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes 
Init  this  fashiw  was  probaMy  of  short  duration. 

Hie  pnnnla  was  usually  n^e  of  wool,'  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
[rid.  Gj.usapa)  {panula  gatuepina^).  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  ipttnula  Mcortea*).  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  *'p^tuda  aut  tcortea,"  but  he  ap- 
peara  only  to  use  this  ezpresnon  because  peenulte 
were  osirany  made  of  wo(^'* 

*P£ON"IA  (iroiovia),  the  same  with  the  Glycy- 
tUe  (yAvKiHTtdij)  or  Peony,  which  sea. 

PAGANA'LIA.   (Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAGA'NI.    iVid.  Paoi.) 

PAGA'NICA.  (KtiPiLA.) 

PAGI  were  fortified  jdaces,  to  which  the  ooan- 
try-peuple  might  retreat  in  case  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
TuHius,"  though  the  division  of  the  country-people 
intu  pagi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa.'*  Each  of 
tlie  coantry  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  couDtiy 
atijnining  the  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itseiC  There  was  a  i^iatrate  at  the  head  of 
uch  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
or  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces- 
siTv,  to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Pa^oMiilia."  The  pa^ 
pant,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolationa,  many  of 
vhich  have  come  down  to  us.'*  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
limes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
mintion  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  prnfecti,  or  propositi  pagorum'  *. 

The  term  pagam  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  an  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  conntry  {mili- 
itt  tt  pagani'^*).  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
appiied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  pt-fform  their  duty,'^-in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Ctfiur  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
viiOB  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
:he  old  Roman  religion,  because  the  latter  continued 
lo  be  generally  bdieved  by  the  country-people  after 
Jhriatianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
nbabitauts  of  the  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (Traulofo/iof)  was  a  magistrate 
It  S;;iarta,  who  had  the  gencr^  superintendence  of 
!a&  education  of  the  boys.    His  office  was  consid- 
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ered  very  hoDooraUe,  and  he  was  always  choMa 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle ; 
for  which  purpose  fumyo^ipoi  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycmvna.  Those  who  were  refractoiy  he  might 
bring  before  the  ei^ors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastlo  ezerefses  oi  the  bOTs 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  jStdiatw.^  ( Vii.  Bi- 

DLKI.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (muiorptSat).  (VU.  GrmrASi- 
uu.  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Pietura;  An  delineandi ;  Fpa^v, 
Tpa^iK^,  Zuypa^ia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  by 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  art 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer- 
tainly carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de- 
velopment. 

II.  AuthariHa. — T\ia  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Qtiintilian;  the 
writings  also  of  Lncian,  .£Iian,  Aristotle,  Athens- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval- 
uable to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  "De  Pictura 
Vetemm,'*  and  the  •*  Catalogus  Artificnm,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  \rtiich  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts ;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the'  more  valuf^Ie  portion  of  the  work : 
Sillig,  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nios  i  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  tiandtrtcd  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  tide  of  a  *■  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  emm- 
el  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
tncaattic) ;  MtiUer,  "Handbuch  der  Archiiologie  der 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  1835,  8vo,  Sd  ed.,  a  moat  oseflU 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antianacy  than  tho 
artist;  Bottiger,  "Ideen  zurArchit(Hogie  der  Able* 
rei,"  Dresden.  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  fW>m  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  hia  contemporaries, 
inclusive ;  Durand,  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  Iiondon,  1735,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati, 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667,  4to,  tiie 
lives  of  Zeuxia,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protog»- 
nes ;  lliiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bUdeniten 
Eunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1839,  6vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  I'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  die.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fusel!  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Gnind,  Cayius,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D'Hancarville,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
ViscoQti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckei- 
mann,  "  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Atterthums," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  iiw  earliett  ttate. — The  legends 
nslating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  thou^ 
they  may  have  no  real  hratoricd  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,'  and  is  adverted  to  b^  Athen* 
agoras,*  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  s 
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■hftdow  or  ihftde  (mia,  ntaypaf^^),  «1uch  ti  the  e*- 
MQtial  priaotple  of  desi^,  the  basis  of  the  imitft- 
tire  and  {dastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  fi^ws : ' 
The  daoffater  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
SicyoD,  at  Cminth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
loTer,  who  was  about  to  leare  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  apob  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (usi^ani  <r  /o- 
eit  tineiM  circiinucrtpnO  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, aiui  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
irttich  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  bis  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  etill 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
eity  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  boweTer, 
other  clumanu  to  the  honour  of  having  inrented 
skiagrt^^y  {OKiaypafia).  Athenagoras*  mentions 
Saunas  of  Samos,  wh<k  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  son  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  irtiom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (ypa^iitn),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  {h  ni- 
vau  X»Ji*»KWfdvv).  Pliny*  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (Elx'^pii  a  relation 
of  Dcdalus,  iuTented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
i1il]iy*l  Bocoont*  of  the  wigin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Graeoe  is  sofuewhat  circumstantial,  bis  in- 
formation can  atiU  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
matter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  moat  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
thoae  already  spok^  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
dea  of  Egypt  i  Cleant^  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
tas  of  Connth ;  Tele^uues  of  Sitgron,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
■ames,  see  B^ttiger,  Ideen  zur  Are^oli^c,  p.  ISS, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch,,  &c.,  note  22.) 

SetUpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
oiant  art  than  painting ;  but  this  arises  fi-om  an  im- 
perfect oompreheosion  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
-which  are  me  in  origin,  aid,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
of  both ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  {ypaf- 
ut$)  than  to  the  former  {KXaarm^).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  {mdubly  more  so.  than  col- 
oured designs ;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  sim^ 
eotmring  and  vginting,  strictly  epeaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  oistinotion  between  "to  colour," ji^jw- 
Ctiv,  eoiorem  indiuere,  and  "to  paint,"  {uy/xu^Iv, 
pingert,ddine*re*  The  colouring  of  the  earlr  wood- 
en unagee,  the  ancient  Soava  or  the  Ipftai,  uie  vaX- 
XaJfta  and*Uie  daiiaXa,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  pamting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  sunace  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painttng,  and  these  figures 
vera  most  probably  ctdoored  by  the  arttsta  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  n^aorai  or  ipfioyX^oL  them- 
selves ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,*  "  PUuta  laudatittimi  fiure 
J}am^hibu  et  Gargatiu  iidenu/iu  jrietoret." 

We  wiU  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  cwiuder  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypa^tKiJ)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
oat  any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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shadow  Itself  (a,  tilimdiu),  in  black,  while,  or  in 
colour  {umbra  Aommu  itiww  ciraanJtuta) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  OKiaypa^o.  But  this  eim- 
fie  figure  or  ahad^  eiua  {SKiaypafitta),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  {juavitj^iifta- 
Tov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  piaura 
linearis,"  the  monogram  (uov&Ypafifum) ;  this  a  laki 
to  have  been  invented  by  Phiiocles  of  £g;i^  or 
Cleanthea  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardim 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  tbe 
complete  oatline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vun, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman.  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  mo»t 
pEotubly  originally  practised  upon  a  white  gnnod 
[hi  irivoKi  XeXevK4Miv^\  for  Pliny  remarks  that  ibej 
were  first  coloureo  by  Cleopbantus  of  Corinth,  visa 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  ud> 
derstand  that  be  was  the  first  to  draw  them  cpoa  i 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  €€  the  nses.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  tbe 
monochrtHn,  alluded  to  above;  in  this,  hght  vd 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  suie 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  periecl 
picture.  "  These  •<  monocbronata"  were  ptKOmi. 
in  all  limes,  and  by  the  greatest  mastoa.  Hiot, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,*  says,  '*pinxit  et  monoehmuu 
ex  albo ;"  ex  alho,  Uiat  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  cfaariaeuri  of  Uie  Italians.  They  are  desci^ 
by  Quintilian,*  "  qui  tingidi*  pixuntnt  aUorihtu,  utt 
lamea  mmauioroy  alia,  reitutioraftcenttu.''  Tbef 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Puny*  tells  u  tfatt 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  veimDioa,  Cu- 
nahari  vetera,  qua  etiamntau  vacant  ekramau. pingt- 
bant,"  and  also  in  red  lead,  tnt  that  afterward  the 
rubrics  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  nan  agieeaUs 
tint.  ' 

Hygianon,  DhUaa,  and  Cbannadas  an  mea- 
tiooed  by  niny*  as  having  been  fianooi  ancient 
monocbromists  ;  their  age  is  not  known,  hot  tber 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  snch  ai 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Poor  maao- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discor- 
ered  in  Herculanffimi.*  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  an  of  contid^idile  merit  in  eveiy  re- 
spect, but  tbe  colours  have  been  neatly  destroy kJ 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  plues  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  upon  martde.  They  ven 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  AlexisJcr 
of  Athens.  AAEHANAP02  AOHNAIOS  fTFA- 
4EN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,^  which ' 
reinresenta  five  females,  with  their  names  attac^i, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancteiU  game  vrii 
tbe  t^i  {iffTpayaXtaftocY  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Mltseo-B(l^ 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  liil 
development  or  establi^ment  of  the  art  (rfpaintiofi 
({«7pa^)  was  the  proper  applleatioii  of  kicat  cdi- 
ours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  bowevrr 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  affilic«ioii 
of  a  varied  of  odours  before  tight  sod  ri^de  weic 
property  undeiBtood,  although  each  sabjeci  naj 
have  had  its  own  absolute  cokiur.  The  local  cdoor 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  asaumcs 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de- 
pends apon,  and  changM  with,  the  light  and  At 
snrrouoding  objects ;  tilts  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  Ix 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  ProbaU)-  E-j- 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimoo  of  Cle<»ff.; 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetiachiomi&ts 
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polydmmists,  for  punting  in  a  variety  of  tsoloaTS, 
mihout  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  otMerrance  of 
die  iiwa  of  lifjbt  and  shade,  ia  siniply  polychrom; ; 
ad  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
noDochrom  in  chiaroscDro.  There  are  a  few  ezam- 
fles  of  ttaia  Idnd  of  polychrom  upoo  the  most  ancient 
I3SM.  In  the  Works  of  EamaniB  of  Athens,  how- 
tret,  there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  still 
Dwre.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
most  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
tbe  first,  aDcordins  to  Pliny/  who  distingatshed 
die  male  from  the  female  In  painting :  "  9x1  primus 
HfUtm  marem  feminamque  dUcreeerU, .  .  .figuroM 
mnuimitanatuun."  The  most  obvious  distinction 
wbieh  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
Id  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  distinction  very  decidedly 
girea  on  even  the  moat  ancient  Taaes,  whenever 
ihe  figure  i>  naked.  That  Enmams  dared  or  ven- 
tnred  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  be  made 
tmy  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
pTuig  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
Eign,  and  ereo  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  deariy  iUus- 
ntisK  the  diapoaitions  and  attnbotea  of  each,  ex- 
hiMiiQ  a  robost  and  Tigorooa  fonn  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
Tbeae  qualities  are  aQ  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
impetfect  state  of  tbe  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  ih^  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
Hturanged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
teioar,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  faintimg  na  Am  Minor  md  in  Magna  Gra- 
It  is  dnpUar  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
mCun  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
ur  is  Uiere  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Dteda- 
loa,  or  Hqihsstus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
ttie  dan  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
alile,  ainoe  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
bnudery  as  something  not  uncommon ;  it  ia  euffi- 
cieni  to  mention  the  splendid  diftex  of  Helen,*  in 
vhieh  vers  worited  many  battlea  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  sduai  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
paistiDg  in  practice ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
il)e  Rinnans,  who  termed  it  "  ftctxra  texiilit,"* 
''>tx^^tgiih,magmfici$open^  virioi"*  thaCia, 
rainted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  cot  fieto 
wot*  fiehu  am').  The  various  alloaions 
ilw  to  other  arte,  similar  in  natore  to  painting,  are 
Hifficiou  to  iwove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
uaoma  d^ree  in  Humor's  time,  altJiough  the  only 
nul  of  pamting  he  iwtices  is  the  "  red-cheeked" 
u>d  "poride-cbedied  ships"  (v^et  mXmrapgoi 

femaom^fpour*),  and  an  ivoiy  ornament  Ibr 
■in  bees  ot  horses,  which  a  Mcontan  or  Carian 
woman  ocdoon  with  purple.  *  The  description  of  the 
of  Achilles,  worked  by  Tnlcan  in  various 
cdonred  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
i)iat  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
ud  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
at  of  design  (sf«  ddinetndi  ;  ypaftMn). 

I^ainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
reai  in  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
|D  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
>  (aid  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 

Bslarditts,  whieh  repfesented  a  baule  of  the 
Ij'pWea."  Thiatradithm,  however,  ia  reacted  Iqr 
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Muller,'  for  the  insuAcient  reason  that  Pliny,  in  the 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Mag- 
neium  txitn  or  excidii"  instead  of  "  Magrutun  pra- 
lium,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de- 
struction of  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
cbilochus,  through  the  Treres,  under  Ai^s,  the 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  26  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtM  ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  in  qua,  erai  MagnUum  pra- 
lium"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it*  It  would  apfear,  from  tbe  expression  of 
Pliny,*  ttiat  Candaulea  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint* 
mg  of  BuIarehuB  is  not  an  iaouted  fact  in  evidenoe 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia  ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans :*  "  Hen  portrayed  npon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  vortrayeA  with  veniaUon,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  tneir  wins,  exoeeding  In  dyed  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Bat^lonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "  genua  pU- 
lura  Anatieum,'"  as  Pliny*  terms  it,  most  probably 
fiourished  at  the  same  time  with  tbe  Ionic  arcliite(»* 
ture,  and  continued  as  an  indqiendem  acbool  until 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  loniana  lost  ihdr 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotns* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocea  (B.C.  644),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
tiieir  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  ^n/inf#,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios ;  fiom  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintlogt 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocteans,  but  also 
cunmon  among  them.  Herodotus'  also  informs  us 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samoa,  who  constructed  for  Da- 
rius Hystaspia  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  608),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  of  Darius's  anny,  and  the  king  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  pesaed, 
which  he  dedicated  hi  tlie  Temple  of  Hoa  at 
Samoa. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samoa  became  tbe 
seat  of  the  arts.*  The  Heraeum  at  Samoa,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  tbe  time  of 
Strabo  appeara  to  have  been  particnlariy  lieh  m 
paintinga,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  (in»- 
0x0^x17*},  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  {mvoKec  &vtuceifUvoi  or  ypa^  dvturM- 
fih>ai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  tbo 
&.vadriiiaTa  or  TOtjTe  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
Greece,  most  of  whieh,  in  a  later  periftd,  had  a  dis- 
tinct buildtng  or  gallery  {iUki^)  attached  to  than, 
diqiosed  for  the  recqition  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class.** 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  palUom  {Jtfi&rtov)  of 
Alcistheoes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  I5  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  ftfterward  into  the  possession  of  the  ^^nt 
Dionysins  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Cartl^gin- 
ians  for  ISO  talents,  lliis  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
tbe  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree.   
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Plinr  would  iaduee  <u  to  betiere  thai  pBlnting 
wu  eatablisbed  ibrougboat  Italy  m  early  u  the 
Ume  ot  Tarqainius  Priacua.*  He  menUons  aome 
most  ijicient  patotinga  at  Cere;  and  ■  naked  gronp 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  besutifal  fonna,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  LannTium,  and  aome 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  ia  the  Tem^e  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  wilh  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  ibe  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Paintmg  m  Gruee. — Cimon  of  Cleonn  ia  tiw 
first  importaot  character  we  meet  with  in  the  bisto- 
ry  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
unceruin,  bat  be  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Folypio- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necesaary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  be  tniut  bare  preceded  Bularctaus,  which  would 
place  bim  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  tbe  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  theie  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  jKlian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  ktnr  date  ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysios 
of  Culoi>hOD,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
h  quite  out  of  tbe  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred fnnn  the  occurrence  of  tbe  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides;* 
but,  as  Miiller*  has  obaerved,  Mixuv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Kiftuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventionsof  Enraarus; 
he  was  tbe  first  who  made  foreahortentnzs  (caiagra- 
pha),  and  drpw  the  Szure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.*  The 
terra  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  Uoguage,  forakorienittgM. 

We  learn  from  j£lian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  bis  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  ecbool  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Tbasos. 

At  tbe  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  tbe 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  bis  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  tbe  at- 
tention of  aU  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  dties  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  .^Egina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athena. 
Sicyon  and  Cerinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  cfdebrity  whatever, 
natfll  Uie  antral  of  Polygnotus  ftom  Thaaos  raised 
it  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  Tatious  cir- 
cnmstancea,  it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  baa  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  oi;  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degtve  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
tbe  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  tbe  painting  oC  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  developmentl  it  will  be  well 
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to  examine  boUi  tbeir  teobBiBqrateiiisaiidtbiv  me 

cbantcal  nkeans. 

VI.  Teekmc.  —  VekieUt,  MmteriaU,  «H-  [^iffouM, 
IXai,  &o.*).  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resins, 
and  in  water-coloais,  to  which  they  gave  a  proper  | 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  which  j 
they  painted,  with  gum  {guntmi),  glue  (glmtimita),  \ 
and  the  white  of  egg  (on  attunva) ;  gmn  and  glee  I 
were  the  moat  common.  It  does  not  sf^tu  Uut 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  ia 
ancient  writos  in  connexion  with  painting  is  tbe 
small  qnantity  which  entered  into  tbe  compositioa 
of  encaustic  vamisb,  to  temper  it.*  Tbey  painuil 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  eu- 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,*  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  sate- 
meot  appears  to  be  doubtful  ("depuAm  ul  lahaU  ti- 
varime  imaginan  r«t"*),  the  nse  of  canvasi  mmt 
have  been  of  lale  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paiBt- 
era  of  the  best  periods.  They  graeraUy  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (n-u^ec.  Tcvaxia,  tahala,  ta- 
beUa),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  npon  vraUs  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  conunoQ 
among  tbe  ancients,  who  cslled  it  &xpi6ar  or  <tui- 

.  Saf.*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  waU-pzini- 
ing  was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic- 

'  tures  {taiuia)  were  held  in  esteem :  "  ted  naUa.  glo- 
ria artifieum  ett  niti  eorum  ^  tabulat  mxerc 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  ufoa 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  histnrie  or  great  sitIt, 
the  megalographia.  of  Vilruvius,'  and  the  xp99^f»- 
fia  of  Plutarch.*  These  panels,  wbeo  finished,  were 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  male- 
rials,*  and  encased  in  walls.**  Tbe  ornamental 
panel-paintiog  in  the  bouses  of  Fmnpeii  is  eridesi- 
ly  an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  aod  more  costly 
^slem  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  viaA 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  fom,  larix  famna,  'EAarq>' ), 

and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painiicg 
with  clialk  or  white  [daster ;  this  prepared  grousd 
was  termed  ^xu/io,  which  leim  was  a[fdied,  abo, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared"  (n>  winua 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drswiog  and  for 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  acd  i 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa^  by  j 
tbe  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans  -,  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  represenlaticiD 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum.**  The  hair-pencil  l^ptn- 
dUus,  peiiiciUum)  was  termed  iur'oYpaftc,  and  appa- 
rently, also,  pMiov  <S<a  rm  p^iiim  ni- 
Letronne,  Enauuiic,jimT*.  da  Sev.,  Sept-^  1S3&,  on 
tbe  meaning  of /kMi'ov). 

Tbe  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderps,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  aor 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  ia  sufficieody 
attested  to  the  figure  of  I^nting  diacomed  ia  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  vbich  hxMa  the  p>l- 
ette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.'*  In  the  sante  | 
work  (i^te  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  reprv-  | 
sented  holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  ap-  \ 


I,  (Po^^I,Ol»<>n^^ni.,l^e.>— a.(Vitniv.,Tii.,».— PKb-.H.S., 
xuiii.,  40.)-a.  (Plln.,  H.  N.,  mr.,  33.}— 4.  <Qtint.,  Iw.  Or., 
vi.,  1,  4  n.—Yid.  Rwnl  Eoeb«tt«,  p.  »1.)— S.  (Ptdbu.  Oai^ 
Tii.,  lW.)-<.  (jxrw.,  IT.)  —  7.  (Yh-  4,  S.)  —  a.  (Ant., 
(HiV,  xxiT,  «.)— 10.  {Plin.,  H.  N„  Txxt-  10.— Gc  m  Tm, 
ir.,  U.— Di«.  1«.  tit.  I,  •.  17,  4  >.— IfUhr,  AidUri.,  4  tH,  L- 
Vid.  RMittl  BoahMU,  Bure^kri  4a  Is  FiiBtm,  Acsmfc 
d«iroted  totlMdiMiuiteaftUiaaliM*.}— 11.  (T1iwiD)w.,H.n, 
iii.,  e,  7.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xtL,  71.1^-41  (Soidu,  •.tO-^  (Aibn- 
•>.,  L  O  — M.  (Antichlta  d'BrMluM,  mL  in.,  bL  49.)— U. 
tnHMa,  Ln.  Flat.,  ■.  v.  Z^afrcw.)— U.  (Zah^  Dte  ■AfcMM*  j 
iiiiniMiiiii  «ad  unkwUidinuB  gawiMa  mm  Faa^rii  Hnksl* 
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pens  to  to  a  palette,  but  tt  is  not  well  defioed 
10  (be  origiBaL  (Muaenm  of  Naples,  Nu.  883,  *' U 
fuuw  Peinire,'*  Pompei.  Id  the  AtUiekit*  £Breo- 
km,  it  IB  giveo  as  a  female  copying  a  Henoea,  toL 
vii.,  pL  i.)  Id  the  groteeque  drawing  of  a  portratt- 
piinter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazoia^  from  a  pictare 
in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  P<Hnpeii,  a  amall  table  serree 
as  a  palette,  and  standa  cloee  to  his  right  hand ;  it 
appeaia  to  have  aeTenteen  different  tinta  upon  it. 
It  ia  moat  [Rrabable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
ttw  iriwuctov  of  PoDuz  <or  eren  the  m^iov*)  signi- 
fied also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  as  leas  information 
eooeeming  the  media  or  Tdiicles  {^apfioKa)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
conoeeted  with  ancirot  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
eommis,  goromi,  ghitinum,  glutinura  taurinDm,were 
eTidently  in  common  use.'  Pliny*  ^eaks  of  a  sar- 
eoeolla  (Peiusa  SarcccalU,  LioOBUs)  as  a  gum  most 
awful  to  painten.  The  Ora^  received  It  from 
Persia.*  Ita  snhatance  has  been  analyxed  by  H. 
Peitetier.* 

Mastieb.  a  resin  of  the  Putaeia  Lentitau,  now 
amch  uaed  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
aod  Roman  writers the  beet  was  produced  in  tbe 
Uand  of  Cbioa.  It  was  termed  ^r6^  ^tfivn  and 
fdwrijiY,  also  iKavBivy  fiaortxij,  re*ina  laUiMenuif 
matkke.  There  were  Tarious  kinds ;  Pliny  men- 
tioas  a  kind  from  Pootus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
Tbia  tesin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Puuic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encanattc;  ibr  the 
Abate  Reqneno,  who  made  many  ezperimeDts  in 
cneanttic  {Saf^gi  nd  jiMUAUmetUo  deW  otftoc  arta 
iei  Grtd  t  Aomaai  piUori,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
tbat  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri- 
ter is  also  of  (^iniOD  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
paialers  used  also  amber  Inudnum)  and  frankia- 
cease  or  olibanum  {Tluu  nuMaiUm)  id  the  prepara- 
tjanttflkeiTetdoara.  Pliny,*  speaking  of  ▼erdigria, 
mnarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  ^th  fraiuin- 
ccise.  He  iJso  mentions*  other  resins  and  anb- 
stames  which  are  useful  to  painteia,  and"  particu- 
larly tarpentine  (terebirukina),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  («- 
nPmnm),  aa  it  was  tetiDM,  is  presenred  in  Pliny" 
and  Diaeoorides."  Il  was  tbe  ofdiaaiy  yellow  wax, 
ptm6ed  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea-water,  with  a  small  qoanttty  of  nitre, 
lining  freah  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  ^ib  aod  placed  in  tbe  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  aU  apeciea  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
niany  other  uses,  as  pidiahiog  statues,  walls,  dec. 

niny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  aaphaltum 
(BOfo^TOf),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumen.** It  waa  used  as  a  vamish  for  bironze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  uaed  by  the 
acieat  paiatns,  aee  the  article  CoLoans. 

TII.  Mttkoit  of  Ptauing.—Then  were  two  dia- 
tinet  claaaes  of  painting  practised  by  tbe  ancienta, 
in  water  ocdoors  and  in  wax.  both  of  which  were 
pnctiaed  ia  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
of  e^,  or  witii  gnina  (a  goaszo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
resins  wben  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
Udes  that  eoidd  be  worttei  with  water.   Wax  be- 


I.  (Lm  Rtttmm  da  PoopM,  put  n.,  p.  68.)  — t.  (x.,  99.)  — S. 
mm,  H.  N.,  M»T,  «.— VteDT.,  tU.,  10.)  — 4.  (liii.,  ».)-«. 
(Dxacor.,  ijt.,  M.)— 6.  (VM.  Hnat,  Diet.  MM.  Scmo.)  — 7. 
rPIiB.,  H.  N.,  36 ;  xxiT.,  S8.— DioMcir.,  i.,  M.  —  Theophr., 
H. P, 4.)-8.  imiw^m.)-1t.  (ii».,t9.)— 10.  («ii».,Sl.)— 
II.  (VM.  a^aOart  Uator.  MM.— Exeunw,  ti-  M  Plin.,  eut., 
tt.ad.Ln«M.)— 11.  (sxL,  «0— (i>^  JM.>-^4.  (nr., 


oomee  a  water-coknir  medium  wben  boiled  with 
aarooooUa  or  maatich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re- 
qveno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastieb  with  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  be  cooled  in  a  basin  cf 
water ;  turpentine  becomes  such  wben  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  ^g  and  water.  The  yolk  of  egg, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  tbe  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  tbe  principal  waa  through  fire  {iui  nvpof), 
termed  encaustic  (tyKovanic^,  enatuttica).  The 
painting  in  wax,  Kifpoypw^ia,  or  ship-painting  (iaee- 
ramenia  nanum'},  waa  distinct  from  encaustic*  (kit- 
poypa^9  KarnreTtoUiXTo,  which  is  distinct  from  eU 
Kovet .  .  .  .  iv  tyKovfiaot  vpa^fievai  dia  mipot*). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  tbe  an- 
cients for  worlu  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  sim{dy  colouring 
walls.  e^>ecially  among  tbe  Rmnans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  d^axe; ;  tbe  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvius.*  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  ovw 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  Uiree 
other  layers  of  a  finer  qnaliQr,  muted  with  aand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be> 
ing  laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bonnd  together,  tbat  the  whole  maaa  form- 
ed one  a<riild  and  oeantifiil  slab,  resembliog  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.* 
Vitruviua  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  .away  slabs  from  them 
and  ci»verting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beantiflil  tppetamce.  This  etdoniing  al  fterco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  aa 
the  term  implies,  waa  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion waa  still  wet  (^^do  lectorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  tbia  way,  that  have  not 
Mtna&j  stood  tbe  test  of  fire,  niny*  mentions  those 
eoloors  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicuu,  ceruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentum, 
Af^tanum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  paretonium,  a  white  from  £gypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  eonaidered  the  best  of  vrtiitea.  (  VUL 

COLOXBS.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  ta  execirte  a  worit  in 
fresco,  and  tbe  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
prepariog^  the  walls,  must  have  effectnaUy  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  fiaces.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  j  but  those  of 
the  better  bouses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Roma 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pio- 
tnres,  however,  are  apparently  in  diatemper  of  a  so* 
perior  kind,  or  a  guazzo.  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con* 
^tency  of  oil  painting  without  ita  defects,  in  otheis 
it  is  very  inffenor. 

Ordinary  dittnoper,  that  is.  with  glne  or  size,  is 
pnrtnbly  tbe  most  aneientipeeies  of  painting;  maiv 
of  the  ancieDt  omangental  nisxes  and  p^ted  basal- 
relievi  in  tbe  tem^  and  ruins  in  Egyp^  and  also 
many  of  tbe  moat  anoient  remains  in  Italy,  w 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  <resco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
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eoloiiiB,  and  to  pnaeiie  them  from  Ae  iojnrion  ef- 
fects of  the  nn  or  tfae  weather.  VitruTina' deeeribet 
tbfl  process  as  a  Gredc  practice,  which  they  tenned 
jtairffif .  When  the  wall  was  ctrioured  anil  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubhed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (Mta) ;  this  was 
made  amooth  ud  eren  by  applying  a  entuntm 
(navT^fHffv),  or  an  iron  pao,  filled  with  Ure  ooals, 
orer  the  sniface,  aa  near  to  It  aa  was  jaM  neeesaa- 
rj  to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then  rabbed  witit  a 
candle  (waxT)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.*  The  Abate 
ReqawK)  auppoaea  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
apeeiea  oT  ddwate  oanterinm.  Bimply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  reoein  a  poliab  from  Uie 
ftictioB  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  Tarnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  diacovered 
no  remains  whatcTer,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
micaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  ahhougb  the  piain 
walla  bad  generally  tracea  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  niny  not  VitruTiua  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  th^  ia  evidently  a  most 
aimide  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
witli  the  principle  or  the  applicatim  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walk  after  they  were  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Gre^  painters  was  mcanstic, 
whiefa,  aoQOrdingto  Flutartdi,*  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier  painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thna :  "  cerit  pingert  me  pietumn  intirere,"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  cirfours,  and  to  hm  in  the 
picture  afterwanf  with  the  canterium ;  it  afpem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 

Eiinting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  vaiiooa 
nds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
oealram ;  but  the  diflfereoce  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  vrttoae  aQrle  was 
ia  encaustic  with  the  ceatruni,  nevenheleaa  under- 
took to  repair  the  painting  of  Polygnotos  at  Thes- 
pia,  which  were  painted  m  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil  Pliny,*  in  enumer- 
ating the  moat  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
neaka  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class ;  chap.  86  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
ttie  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic  Cere 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  fur  painters'  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  th^  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  aa 
paintera  do  at  present  ("  Pietorea  loculataa  magnas 
Mieni  areulat,  wAi  diMcoloru  tint  eera"*).  They  were 
moat  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxea,  and  the  wet 
bniah  or  pencil  was  rvbbed  upim  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  woric.  From  ^e  term 
eerte,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used ;  hut 
this  does  not  necessarily  firilow,  and  it  ia  very  im- 
probable that  it  did ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  coloun,  or  tbey  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undonbtedly  a  most 
essential  ingredient,  since  it  a;^rently  prevents 
tiie  coloura  &om  cracking :  cene,  therefore,  might 
«rigiaally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
hot  waa  afterward  applied  generaDy  by  the  Romans 
to  the  eohmn  of  pamters,  aa,  for  Wanoe,  by  Sta- 
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tioa,!  "  ^yelka  nipemtf  ttfffOm  cm.**  IWip^ 
(oiroyyio,  tpongi*),  spoken  of  by  FVaj  ui  «ter 
writers  in  connexion  with  painliDi,  afibnb  wmt 
proof  that  painting  in  water-cohniTs  was  ihe  wA-  ' 
od  generally  practised  by  the  anoeni  paisifn, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  fend 
placed  dose  to  the  palette  or  table  of  tbe  poms. 
painter  of  the  Casa  Can^na  of  Pompeii,  erideii); 
for  the  purpose  (tf  washing  fan  sil^^e  bnnii  ii.  ! 
Seneca*  notices  the  ftcility  and  rapidity  witb  vM 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  eoioms.  Tbtiwu 
or  resins  may  be  used  aa  vdudes  iiifateMxiliiBii 
has  bem  already  mentioned. 

The  i»ic^  of  encaustic  painting  is  ankBon.  It  , 
was]HBCt&edintwoways«itiitheoeatnun,tMB»>  ' 
ly,  in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  laaBiier  vtt  < 
the  pencil.  The  laat  method,  acconliag  to  fkif,  | 
was  ap(riied  chieHy  to  ship-paintiag;  the  eolcniis  , 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  ''Evaatofa- 
genii  iiu  /uiMat  saftfiniM  genera  emutt,  teri,  a  a 
ebore,  eettn  U  eat  viricMia,  iemet  tUttu  p^i  »■ 
pere.  Hoe  tetnm  aeeeatit,  readutia  ign  tait  foi 
eilh  uUndi,  f««  picttm  m  imiiwsee  MltsKiiii 
ventitfue  csmuapitar."*  Thia  pasiage,  toa  id 
oonciaeness,  presents  many  difScolties.  "Ctn, 
eeatro,"  that  is,  in  wax  with  the  cestnim ;  this  ns 
tbe  method  of  Paoaias:  '*m  ebort,  eatref  Oa 
mnst  hare  been  a  species  of  diawii^  with  i  ht 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  diitinedjr  ud, 
without  wax,  "eerm,  et  m  ctare."  Tbetbirdiuik- 
od,  "  rtaoluHa  igni  eeria  penkHh  niaii,'  tbH^ 
first  employed  on  ahipa,  waa  not  neoeanrilj  on- 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  assotioD  of  Plin; 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  dificnai  atjto 
of  painting  from  the  shifMMriomiag  <tf  HoBMr.  ««* 
he  aaya  it  waa  of  a  later  date  ihaa  tbemoediu 
methods.  Tbe  **  inceranunU  namtim"  of  LifT,  IM 
tbe  Ki^toypafta  of  AtheoKus,  meatkned  ibnMH? 
have  been  executed  in  tbis  Uiird  method  of  Vbij ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  <tf  bonuo;  i*. 
ia  here  not  alladed  to ;  but,  aioce  be  defined  cb- 
oanatio  to  be  "cent  pingert  ee  piamm  imtn,'* 
ita  employment  may  be  understood  in  this 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  aiidetatiDd  vhat 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauteriom  coold  biTeiotbe 
second  method  {in  ebore,  eeatro),  whtdi  wn  vilM 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  ibe  deto 
tion  alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  fint-D» 
tioned  method  (Hily ;  and  it  is  piobaUe  thBttteu* 
cient  methods  of  painting  in  eneaoatK  wen  nO  <"T 
three,  but  several ;  the  covtrif  of  Tttnimt,  nn- 
tioned  also  by  himself,  is  a  fonrth,  and  tbe  nricai 
modea  of  ship-painting  add  oUiers  to  tbe  wni^' 
Pliny*  himself  apealn  of  "zopisaa,"  a  ccaipoeiu* 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  fno  )bip*> 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  hi^ehna 
ertcaostic  was  practised  with  the  oo^'"'^ 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  iolioitdy  more  efiat^ 
instiuroent  for  tbe  proper  mixtng  and  apfdicatin  a 
colours  (Kmuooadw  t&  ^^iMtara,  «ai  eCtiupBf  n"^ 
8at  hr^^o7^^  oArwr*).  The  wax^iaiiitiiig  on  lbs 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenens,'  c»  bi« 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestnun ;  aai  it » 
abo  nnlikdy  that  it  was  done  with  bat  eobanv 
the  pairing  of  the  "figUimm  opu"  mmiiuKd  bj 
Pliny*  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  nnw 
metiiods  of  punting  in  eneuiBtic,  it  Mom  ihii 
coloura  des^ned  for  this  apeeieB  of  paistiog*^ 
also  invari^^y  prepare^  and  thoae  which 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  bees  qoite  tinft  w 
another.  All  theae  atylea,  however,  an 
Uvely  rimple,  oompand  with  that  of  Fibuh.  n 
wax  with  tbe  oeatrum.  esffr*,*"™*!*^ 
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InH  fiir  a  modem  pnetitioDer  to  onderBtand  how 
■  Iiige  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
neb  a  otethod,  unlets  these  cotoun  <rf  oerc,  which 
piuen  of  thii  elan,  according  to  Vinn,*  kept  in 
putitiooed  boxaa,  were  a  apecm  oT  vu  myons, 
vhlcfa  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
cad  oT  the  cettrnm  (which  may  have  had  a  nagh 
tige\  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previou^; 
drawn  or  cnt  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
terwud  fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
(be  cameringL  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
taUBg  iIm  word  ^imwev,  "homed  it  in,"  opon 
pKUnes  ezeettted  in  eneaosUc,  aa  Nucfof  Mxavoev, 

vm.  Poifeknww.—The  practice  of  Tamishiog 
nd  pdi>hin|  marble  atatues  has  been  already  inci- 
dettiDj  noticed.  Hie  custom  was  very  general ; 
unest  atatues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
ii  Mw  tenned  polychrome  acolpture  was  very  com- 
Bon  in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithie  and  the  chrys- 
drphanliDe  statues  were  both  of  this  deseription. 
Maij  woiis  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
tnurdjDaiy  magnificence  and  costliness,  are  ite- 
■cnbed  by  Paossnias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
tbia  tptaea  of  painting  is  called  by  Platarch*  iyaX- 

r'  w  fjmmr.  and  anwara  to  have  been  executed 
.  I  dtatiaet  daaa  of  artiste  (4yo>^rwv  ^xotwrn/). 
Hkt  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,*  ol  ^vdpiavraf 
T^i^tmr :  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
Mes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
ocnaonally  entu^ly  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
mture ;  for  be  expreaaly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
plTiDfa  ridi  or  beantifid  eobmr  to  any  pnticatar  part, 
bat  ^  gifiof  tta  loeal  edour  to  each  part,  that  tiie 
«tn1e  is  m^e  beautiful  (tiU'  ^pti  A  rk  Trpoo^Kovra 
hwToif  iroiMvTet,  tA  4A»  koJmv  imioifteti).  That 
ihjswaa,howeTer,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
'nm  Uie  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
m.  in  Locian,*  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
If  itaied,  that  the  Tenin  o[  Cnidoa  Praxiteles, 
othr  celebrated  statoea,  were  not  colonred, 
ihbougt]  they  have  been  ornamented  In  parts, 
wd  coTCTed  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

Tbe  practice  of  colouring  atataes  is  nndoubtedly 
n  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
ibr;  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
Im  of  eokMr  thaii  firora  any  design  of  improving 
ite  iwmManee  of  tbe  representation.  The  Jupi- 
Iff  oT  tbe  Capitol,  fiaced  by  l^rqoinius  PriscQs, 
coknred  with  miniom.*   In  later  times  the 
<^>^  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
wu  practised  with  more  reserve.  Cotisidera- 
^  au«ntion  also  seema  to  bare  been  paid  to  tiie 
of  ae  object  as  a  vmk  oC  art.  Praxiteles 
asked  which  of  his  marUe  works  he  most  ad- 
Kiitd.  answered,  tlioee  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
"f/ilnu  JiicioM  manrnn  admoviaiet so  much, 
tiji  Pliny,'  did  be  attribute  to  his  circnmlitio.  Ni- 
fiB.  therefore,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  tn 
ymtk  to  have  been  an  &ya?^Tuv  iyxavar^,  or 
paniter  of  ttatoes,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
*^  exedled  apparently  in  this  descriptim  v€ 
fanning  or  colouring. 

TTiis  view  differs  very  materiany  from  those 
;<^i<:h  hare  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
orn, bat  it  has  not  been  adopted  wiUiont  nMtmre 
"wideTation, 

In  tbe  "  eireomlitto'*  of  Nicias,  tbe  naked  form 
*ia.  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  coloor- 
tnj  beiag  apfdied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
>nd  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  oma- 
'Kots  of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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Hm  Btatoes,  especially  of  females,  when  carefally 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beaotifoli  tbe  encaustic  varnish  upon 
tbe  white  marble  most  have  had  veiy  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  GoM  was  also 
abundantly  emi^oyed  nptm  ancient  aiatoes;  tbe 
hair  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gDded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  in- 
serted, examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Tbe  practice,  also,  of  cdouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  univeiBal  among  ue  Greeks,  and  very 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficolt  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  eeuredy 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruviua  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  ff»- 
sees  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chiefly 
irom  the  obeervations  of  modem  travellers ;  for 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  the 
arehitectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  niins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  .£gina,  which  are  not  of  marUe,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  tbe  ^^oa  t^ple,  and  the  columns  of  tbe 
Corinduaa  inina,  wen  covered  with  stnoeo  and  ctA- 
cured  red.  It  does  not  a|q>eaT  that  tlw  exterior 
vralls,  when  of  marble,  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  the 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most- 
ly of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  mudi 
mora  eon^erable  and  less  ayatematic ;  bnt,  du- 
ring the  roost  refined  ages,  tiie  ooloariDg.  otherwise 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous waya  and  in  a  great  variety  of  cohxira,  and  a 
tasteful  combinaUoo  of  colours  most  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads;  hut  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introdooed,  particulariy  in  the  Doric 
order ;  tbe  arehitrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coltfured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  tbe  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue;  in  some  of  tbe  Sicilian  monuments  red 
baa  been  found.  Some  interior  pohchnHoe  cmi* 
eea  of  Fwnpeii  are  given  in  the  woik  ofZabn.* 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practios 
of  colouring  boildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius  both  repeatedly  de^ore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
Uieir  own  times.  Vitnivius*  observes  that  the  dec- 
orationa  of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  ^at  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigid 
expense  were  subetituted  for  the  beautiful  efl'ects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pmn- 
peii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautifhl,  hao 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitravius  and  Pliny  cow- 
plain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spc^ 
cimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  tn 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  ftrther  account  of  thia 
subject,  see  Ku^er,  <*  Ueber  rf»  Pofyekromit  ier 
Oriechitehen  ArckiUetwviU  SaUfturmd  ikn  Gmt- 
ten,"  Beriin,  183S. 

IX.  VoM  Patntinf.— The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeka  was  an  art  of  itadt  and  was  pran- 
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tued  a  dutinct  cUm  of  aitiata,*  iiIm  must  utc 
leqnired  peculiar  iDstrueUoo,  and  protMbly  oxer- 
eiaed  the  art  according  to  a  preacribed  sjatem.  It 
is,  however,  impoesible  to  uy  anything  positire  n- 
^  garding  the  liistoiy  or  thii  branch  of  aDCieot  paiot- 

ing,  as  scarcely  anytbiog  is  known.  The  designs 
apoD  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  tenned  Ai^«v- 
dot)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  th^  have 
been  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiattoo  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
oUier  mysteries.*  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathenca  and  other  games,  and 
aeem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  lor  tbaj  have  been  diKOToied  only  In 
tonUw. 

Vaae-paiDtiiig  oanoot  be  addoccd  to  determine 
the  graeral  nature  or  obanuiter  of  ancient  paiotiag 
as  a  liberal  or  imit^ire  art ;  tbfxigh  the  rude  de- 
aigns  open  the  vases  throw  considerable  li^t  upon 
the  progiessive  devetopmeot  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 

E'niuples  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
t  their  chier  intwest  and  Tahw  otwsiat  in  the 
ftithfal  pietnres  ibey  ifibrd  of  the  tnditionB,  cos- 
toma,  and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  whieU  the 
Tases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  conatitated  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
style  and  ezecntioa  of  the  designs  apoo  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer ;  and  we  only  know 
tiie  names  of  four,  from  their  being  ioscribed  upon 
the  vases  tbemsdves,  viz.,  Talaldea,  Assteas,  Laa- 
imos,  an4  Caliifdioa.' 

The  words  JtaUp  and  xaXi,  fonnd  fteqaently  upon 
the  ancient  vaaea,  are  e:qdained  to  be  sim^e  ac- 
clamations of  praise  and  a[q>roTaI,  sujiiiosed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  i  iralf-  xoXq  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
vhidt  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
youn^  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase- 
paintuig  had  eotirdy  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  mana- 
facturing  vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimios  Seveius. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  tong  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  Uie  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were,  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  be  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebrated  potteries  of  his  own 
time,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewfaera  The  vases, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  merdy  remarkabto 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.*  For  the  composition  of  the 
cby  with  whi<^  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 

TIL«. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
mre  teimed  "  opens  antiqai,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  Campania  and  otJier 
parts  of  Magna  Gmcia.  Saetonitis*  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  deseription  in  the 
time  of  Julias  Ccesar,  in  dearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  alw  remaricable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
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•ttber  FMnpeii,  HweolaneiB,  or  Stalu,  ii 
<tt  itself  almost  ufieient  to  prove  that  vms^mi- 
ing  was  not  pnetiied,  uid  ako  that  paaud  nut 
were  extremely  acaioe.  We  may  fonn  mbk  Het 
of  their  value  from  the  statemrat  of  Pliaj,'  ibit 
they  were  more  valnaUe  than  ths  Msnhioe  juo. 
{Vid.  MaasBiHA  YiMi.)  The  patntmgi  od  tben- 
sea,  considered  ss  works  of  ut,  vaiy  exeeedii^ 
in  the  detail  of  the  eneotion,  altboo^  ia  it^  cf 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  cte- 
es,  uie  black  and  the  yellow  ;  for  those  whidi  It 
not  come  strictly  under  ediber  of  these  Iwd  bodi 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  reqnin  i 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  i£  the  nm 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  bees  liiiBd 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nda. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  bhck  figvn 
upon  the  stained  reddiah-yeUow  teiT»«ona,  iIk 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nda,  are  the  mosl  u- 
cient,  and  thetr  illustrations  coaatat  priadpIlT  of 
representations  from  th«  eariy  mytbologinl  tndi- 
tioos  i  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  um^aa 
iMitated  by  later  aitisU.  (Plate  «,  vol  ir.,  of 
D'Htnearville  ia  an  oample.)  1'be  inferior  enn- 
idea  of  this  class  have  some  of  them  trsea  of  ibe 
grapbis  or  cestrum  aptw  them,  which  tjpeu  lo 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  wasatinMftiUH 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figoiM,  vtaiek 
have  been  added  when  ttie  pai&tagvueoiD(iMl 
The  style  of  the  dewgn  (tf  these  VSmk  tgam," 
skiagrams,  is  v^  has  lieen  tenned  the  EOTii** 
Dedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  thiaaqleiteiK- 
casionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  thebb^j  wtbe 
addition  of  a  red  saah  or  a  white  veat,  tad  me- 
times  a  white  face  and  white  hands  tad  A 
curious  and  interesting  exdmple  of  Ihiikiidarpti- 
yetarom,  in  btadk.  led,  and  ihata,  wai  temicd 
near  AthenaiB  18H,  repieaeDting  on  one  lifc » Hi- 
nerva  with  a  spear  and  riiield,  in  the  Qciiliu 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewbat  boicr 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  bigs  of  moet  ucieit 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  repieoait  Encbiko- 
nina.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  idtowiof  iBwip- 
tion,  written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  leLKEfLN 
AOAON  EMI,  'AS^vittv  mar  (^  "I  n  dx 
prize  of  the  Atbenna"  (Panathenca).  It  « 
posed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monognna,  of .  niiier, 
the  Uack  monograms  upon  the  yellow  gieaniL  in- 
stitute the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Iheir  iftttn-  , 
ttons  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  neit:  ; 
those  (rf*  inferior  execution,  also  of  ihiadw,  km  : 
traces  of  the  graidiis  upon  them,  wfati^ 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  oolf  n-  I 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  diT.v 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  wbidi  Todm 
the  figures  very  prominent.  Thedesiguiip«w 
better  vaaea  are  alao  merely  niono^riiBi,«iuiiM 
naoal  dark  btdc-groonda,  but  there  is  a  vqr  ^ 
difforeoce  between  the  execution  of  these  wb* 
of  those  just  alluded  to;  Oiereareao  baees«li^ 
ever  of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  ooUiiia  in 
drawn  with  tbe  hair  pencil,  in  cdour.aiiniiw'^"'*' 
of  the  back-gronnd,  which  is  a  species  of 
nish,  probably  aaphaltum ;  or,  perhaps,  nUi«  P*^ 
pared  with  the  gamtes  lapis  (jet?)  (r^'V^ 
Pliny,  for  he  ronarka  that  it  is  indelible  wbeo  taei 
00  this  kiikd  of  earthenware.* 

The  best  of  these  vases,  whicJi  piobaUj  ba<iq  ; 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  oooapicwuie  tt  | 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  tbe;  are  m- 
variably  carelessly  executed,  especiaMy  in  the  «• 
tremities,  but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  sorpn^ 
facility  of  hand.   The  celebrated  vaac  of  SirJ*; 
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Himfltim^  eoDeetkm,  now  in  the  BritiBh  Maseam, 
ifac  puntiDcs  of  which  represept  Hercules  and  tuB 
companums-  ia  the  gardens  of  the  Hespeiides,  and 
Ibe  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  ezhibitB,  for 
design,  cooipontion,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
foest  Bpecitsen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  jel  discoTered :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
but  tbe  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborioos, 
Bin BIU7 parts  lety  careleaa.* 

Hktc  appean  to  be  no  emn^  of  the  more  pei^ 
fed  moiMchroin*  npon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
of  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
Iod'b  coUectiOR  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
^mvu  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
DWBogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
copniied  with,  the  tobb,  aa  the  Uaok  and  ground 
lau  are,  bnt  are  aotiject  to  aeate^  and  are  easily 
nibbed  off.  They  constat  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
bbw  coloon.  These  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  the  above,  for  the  atyle  of  design  is 
mjmtetior. 

TlKDnseninsof  Naidea,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er oiies,  illbrd  abundant  wampiM  of  these  andent 
nsei;  the  Hoteo  BoibookM  A  Nafdea  contains 

■tone  npward  of  S500  specimens.  The  sobjettfs  of ' 
ibe  niDatrattons  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  myihok^,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 
.Vo  opiaioa  of  the  style  of  tiie  designs  upon  an- 
Tues  can  be  formed  from  the  genenilHr  of 
Qie  ^eat  works  purporting  to  iUnatrate  them  which 
la»e  been  published  of  late  years.  Veiy  few  are 
It  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
^7  of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
eoaiposiiion  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par^ 
tKolarty  the  case  with  the  splendid  woika  poblisbed 
b;  QobiKs-MaiMonaeDve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
ib  vhieii  the  illnstraUons  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
ptumn,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  dram  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
Oudvds  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
fid  imilations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
Uflid  SSofthe  first  volume  of  Maiasonneuve,  por- 
potting  to  be  Aithflil  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
ibe  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
AO-  I34S),  repreaentmg  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
i™  of  Troy,  bear  bnt  Uttle  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. Thia  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
rf  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  bnt  in  a 
Ib*  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
Bust  bithfoUy  the  s^  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
as  far  as  it  p>ea,  is  that  in  course  of  puUicatkin 
by  Gertutd.*  The  epedmens,  also,  of  ancient  paint- 
"np  pablished  by  Raoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

A.  Ratmiu  ojAncieia  Painting. — ^There  is  a  gen- 
(ju  prejadice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
Mthe  Greeks  equalled  their  sculptore;  and  the 
V™"  discoreriea  of  the  ronains  of  ancirat  paints 
|BpatPon^)eii  and  Hereulaneam  tended  rather  to 
""creane  this  pr^udice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
»Tle  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
WBdmraed  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvios,  and  yet 
™wt  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
tbeia.  W)ut,UterefoTe,  must  have  been  the  prodnc- 
^niiidi  the  aneienta  themselves  estecnned  their 
™>ottaI  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
eqwl  to  the  wealth  of  cities 

T^ese  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlanenm  in- 
wwd  Sir  Joahna  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
"*  upon  sneient  painting.    He  remslrks,'  "  From 
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^e  variAia  aneient  paintings  which  have  come 
down<to  us,  we  may  form  a  judgment,  wkb  tderaUe 
aecoracy,  of  the  excellences  and  the  defects  trf*  the 
arts  among  the  antients.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  samo  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as '  from  the  sculptw ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  scul^dure  had 
likewise  haf^iened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients themselvee  esteemed  Uieir  msster-pieees,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farthw 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe< 
ciaUy  by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Faono, 
discovered  in  1881,  supposed  to  r^nesent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issns.'  Bnt  the  oeanty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerfol  advocate  in  favoariH  this 
opinion ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  do* 
gree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  Uw 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever- 
al the  meet  eddirated  ancient  artists  were  both 
sculptors  and  paintera  :  Phidias  and  Enphraoor 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogencs  were  both  mod- 
ellera ;  Polygootus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat> 
uai7 ;  and  lorrippua  consulted  Enpompoa  npon  st^ 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Eu|Ara-  * 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  iiTstyle  to 
that  of  thnr  scnlpture ;  nor  can  Eupompos  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writera  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  spealc  more  frequent^  aiM 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  Si 
quid  generia  iitinMviodi  nu  ddeetat,  pUtara  itUctat," 
says  Cicero.* 

The  occasional  errora  in  perapective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perapective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly conftated  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issns,  in 
which  tiie  perapective  is  admirable ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perapective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period;  for  Vitrnvius*  saya,  that 
wb^n  .£8chylu8  was  teaching  tragedy  at  Athena, 
Agatbaieus  made  a  scene,  aM  left  a  treatise  upon  . 
it.  By  tiie  assiBtanoe  of  this,  Demoeritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
oTreBliqr,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
othera  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  {axtivoypa^a)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appeara  to  hare  been  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (axfiinrypd^).* 
Serapion,  Eodmos,  and  others,  were  edebrated  ss 
acene-painteis.'  Sorae-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  jEochyhie, 
for  Aristotle*  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  vatnable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are:  The  so-called  AM<ri>randini  Marriage,  Noxae 
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AkSobrandiDe,  orifbrallr  the  prapaiQr  offts  AMft* 

brandini  family,  wbit^  wu  found  9a  the  EaviHine 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aidobrandinj,  and  wa»  pl|ft^ed  Piua  VII.  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  wbicli  is  on  stoooo,  aod 
cootaiiu  ten  rather  smaU  figurea  in  three  groupa,  ia 
■  work  of  eonaidefable  merit  u  oonpoaitioii,  draw- 
ing, and  cokniT,  and  is  emcated  with  great  freedom  ;> 
a&d  the  following  paintings  of  the  Mueeo  Borbonioo 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  (tf 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence :  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabi*,  Nos.  661  and  663, 
Cat.  i  Telepbua  nourished  by  the  loe,  dto.,  from 
Hereulaneum,  No.  4M ;  Cbinm  and  AchUlea^  alao 
ftom  Hereulaneani,  No.  790 ;  Brtoeis  deUrered  to 
the  beralda  of  AgamemDon,  from  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  i  and  the  nine  Funamboli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remariiable  akill  and  fa- 
cility. (MuB.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'ErooL,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  wmlu ;  for  fac  aimika 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "ReaieU  dt  Pemdirw  m- 
Ufuea,  imiUeM  Jidilement  pour  let  eeiUair*  et  wour  U 
trait,  d'apri*  Ut  iaaeitu  eolorUa  f§xU  par  P.  S.  Bv- 
tali,"  &c.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  ef  DevelopmeiU.  EMtential  Style.— 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (B.C.  468)  painting  was 
ftiUy  developed  in  all  the  eaoeatial  priqcif^ea  of  imi- 
tatkm,  and  was  eaiabUahed  as  an  independent  art 
In  practioa.  The  worka  of  Priygnocoa  were  eon- 
apicnoua  for  expr^ion,  ohameter,  and  design ;  the 
more  minute  diacrimin^iona  of  tme  aad  local  col- 
oar,  nnited  with  dramatic  compoeition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  apace  of  this  article  necessarily  pnx^Qdea 
anything  lifcea  general  notice  all  the  Tarioaa  pro- 
dootiona  i^  Greek  paintera  rnddentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
«f  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  netices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  ,any  satiafsctoTy  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  -who,  by  the  quality  ot  pecu- 
liar obaracter  of  their  works,  have  oontrihuted  to- 
wards the  estabUahment  of  any  (rf*  the  various  e^rlea 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  ia  frequendy  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  nwet  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Pottica  of  Aristotle*  and 
in  the  ImetgiMCM  of  Lucian.*  TTie  notice  in  Pliny* 
ia  very  cursory :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  be  dates  the 
oonunencement  of  his  fautory,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  mudi  to  the  art  of  painting,  suoh  as 
openina  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  unproving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transpareot  vesta  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  c<rioured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  q>eaks  of  the  general  character 
of  tlM  design  and  expression  of  Polygaotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  higfaeat  praise.  Aristotle,*  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
^  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
•ays,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Psuson 
worse,  and  Dionysiue  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
«f  Polygnotus,  which  ai^ieara  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  paaaage' 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  hyaSA^  l/doypa^,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ocity  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  mssage  in  Lucian, 
we  maj^  infer  Uiat  Polygnotna,  Enpfaranor,  Apellea, 
and  AitioD  were  the  beiA  eokmriBtB  anMmg  the  an- 
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dtBta,  noeordiag  to  Ae  ganetal  ooinioa  (fipaim 

tyfvoirro  Ktp6aaa9at  rk  xp^/ftanf  su  efiniuwv  mt- 
eiaOat  t^v  iwtU^v  abruv).  He  notiuea,  also,  in  the 
aame  passage,  the  tmtb,  the  elegaoce,  and  the  Iktw- 
ing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Paoaanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  Pol- 
ygnotna.  bat  the  moat  important  were  hia  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  pauitioga,  in  tin  Lesdte  of 
the  Tem|ite  <tf  ApoDo  at  Delf^  to  a  description 
of  which  Paosaoias  devotes  six  chapters.^  On  tiie 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  <rf'  Tror, 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land ;  on  ^ 
othar  side  waa  painted  the  descent  ot  Ulysaea  to 
Hades,  to  oonsatt  the  aoid  of  Tireaiaa  eoneenuaf 
hia  safe  return  to  bis  native  country.  Tliene  paiat- 
ingB,  in  the  ctKnpontioQ  of  which  T^lygnotos  seein 
to  have,  illuatrated  every  existing  poem  uptRi  the 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
Polygnotus.  Tbey  excited  the  wonder  and  admi' 
ratios  of  Paoaanias,  attboogh  been  already 

painted  aix  hundred  yean  when  he  aaw  them. 
Po^gaotuB  has  been  termed  tlieMidiaid  Ang^  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausaniss 
in  deactibing  these  pictures,  their  composition  bia 
been  generally  condemned.  It  ia,  however,  by  do 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pio- 
turea  painted  upon  pands  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  antnent  practice: 
but,  even  aupposing  them  to  have  been  dioiaet 
grotqis  painted  upon  the  waBs  themselves,  as  tfaey 
have  been  tmted  by  the  hrothera  Ri^nhanwn,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastfly  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (aad  tbe 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  oontained 
t^reenwa  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  w^i^ 
ten  near  them,  ia  diatioct  groups,  ooverii^  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  sUvy,  hot  afl  con- 
tributing to  relate  tiM  tale  t£  the  destruction  of 
Trof.  It  is  evklent,  from  this  deecrqitiOB,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  doner- 
its  of  the  ctnupoMtion,  from  the  ivinc]|to  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  compositioo  of  nodon 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  compoaitioa,  vs  a 
whde,  are  to  be  ex^iected  in  such  worlm  as  these, 
for  i^<Bj  did  not  constitate  ain^  compontisas, 
waa  any  unity  of  tune  or  action  aimed  at;  tbry 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  fu- 
th«  ctmnected  with  ita  contiguoua  gronps,  thu 
that  th^  aU  tended  to  UlBatnie  diAreirt  ftcU  of 
the  saaM  story. 

The  Btyle  of  Polygnotna  was  strictly  ethic,  fss\» 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  ilhiEtri- 
ting  the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  weH, 
the  surname  of  £thogra[dk  ("HOo/fmaor},  given  to  Mn 
by  Aristotle  and  o^ers,  sufBcientiy  testifies.  H» 
principles  imitation  may  be  defined  tobetboaeof 
individud  representation,  independently  of  aay  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories ;  neitbn'  ite 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  fomied  any  part  of  ^  art  (rf*  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absohitely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  priacqid 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  vt 
three  warriora  represented  an  army,  a  sui^  bat 
an  encampment,  a  ahip  a  fleet,  aod  &  single  boose 
a  city  i  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-reben 
appear  to  have  been  the  lawa  painting  aad  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  aabaerrieiit  to  ar^ 
lecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotas  were 
Dionysius  of  Ctdophon.  PUstcnetus  and  PancDW 
of  Athena,  brotheis  of  Fhidlaa,  and  Micon.  also  of 
Athens<k 

Dionyaios  was  appereotly  an  exedleot  pomsA 
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punter,  the  Holbein  of  antiqaitf ;  fbr,  bestdes  the 
\eetimaj  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Platarch'  re- 
Duifcs,  that  the  works  of  Dionysiui  wanted  neither 
luree  nor  qiirit,  bitt  tliat  they  had  the  appearance 
ofbOBK  too  miieh  Idwured.  Poljgnotoa  also  painted 
portreita,  for  I^utarch*  mentions  that  he  painted  bis 
mistress  Elpioice,  the  sister  of  GinMin,  as  Laodicea, 
io  a  picture  in  the  Uoucpai  mod,  or  Pcecile  at  Athens, 
vhich  receiTed  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
jgootBs,  Micoo,  Paoeenua,  and  others,  executed  in 
the  periods  of  Cimon  and  Perides;  this  colon oade 
iras  prertooaly  called  trrod  UaouamitTtot.'  What 
tbcae  paintings  were  we  learn  from  PaosaDiaB,* 
TIL,  the  battle  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
(Sua  1  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  hot 
it  was  probably  Phstsnetua,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Fhiurcb*  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  tbe  battle  of 
Tbeseos  and  tbe  Atheotans  with  tbe  Amazons,  by 
MicoD  i*  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Pansnus ;  *  and 
Itenpeof  Cunndn.  &c.,byPo^gnotii8.'  These 
piimings,  after  adorning  the  Poecile  for  about  eight 
Gntories,  were  removed  fnm.  Atbem  io  the  time 
df  Areadius.*  Raool  Rochette^nftn  firom  this  that 
tbej  were  apon  panels. 

Paosnos  is  termed  by  Strabo**  the  nephew  of 
Pindias:  he  assisted  Ph^iaain  decorathig  the  stat- 
neudtliroaeof thaCMynqnan  Japiler.  Miooawas 
puticaiariy  distugiiiilKd  for  the  skill  with  which 
as  painted  horses.  .£lian^>  relates  that  he  was 
nee  tidicaled  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  aocb 
UBUers,  for  havioe  painted  eyelashes  to  the  ander 
eydida  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
Karcety  to  have  been  expected  io  so  early  an  age. 

Ane  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
tUi  ari7  period,  at  Coriotb  and  at  Del|Ai.  Pliny^^ 
Bestiooa  that  Pannnus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
■I  tbe  I^rthian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

Tbe  remarks  of  Quintilian^'  respecting  the  style 
of  tlus  period  are  very  cnrioos  and  interesting,  al- 
tboa|h  they  do  not  aooord  entirely  with  the  teatt- 
wiies  from  Greek  writer*  qooied  tAove.  He 
vft  tbat,  notwitbstaodiog  the  simide  eolooring  of 
mrgnotos,  which  ms  little  more  than  a  mde 
looadatisn  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
tbCT  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  Hyles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  sa«»eded 
bin;  not,  aa  QnintiUui  thinks,  wilhont  a  certain 
dcrne  of  ifltetation. 

Xll.  EalaNiskment  of  Puinthif.  DrmelU  Stj^. 
-Iq  the  succeeding  generation,  aboat  420  B.C., 
Ihrou^  (be  eflbrts  of  ApoOodoms  of  Athens  and 
Zenxis  of  Heraelea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Folygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  cocopre- 
^nded  a  unity  of  sentunent  and  actioo,  and  the 
initatkm  of  tbe  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  lep- 
lueatations  of  Polygnotns.  The  contemporaries 
of  ApoUodoms  and  Zeoxis,  and  those  who  carried 
^  their  principles,  were  Parrhasias  of  Ephesos, 
EDpompus  of  Sioyoo,  and  Timantiies  of  Cythnns, 
aB  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
eyn  were  tbe  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

ApoUodoms,  says  Plutarch,'*  invented  unu  (f0opiv 
u<  axbxpuaiv  OKuif),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
as  "the  element  of  the  ancient  'Apftvy^,  that 
mpercept^ile  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
'raliiaion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitiot, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  e« 
altogether  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu- 
tarch himself^  anribotes  tbe  same  pnqierty  to  the 
works  of  DioBysiastltiX^  Ixwra  nol  t6wv),  tbooEb 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distmction  is,  that  what  m 
the  works  of  Dionysios  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  Ught  and  Mhaie,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  aUt 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  accordinjpto  the 
d^ree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  rdvoc,  the 
latter  6pfioyn ;  but  tbe  English  term  t<mt,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny." 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny*  means  by 
"Hie  priTiuu  ipedet  exprinure  trntitvii."  The  rich 
effect  of  tbe  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  whic^ 
follow  :  "  primuMque  glmriam  fttaeiUo  jmt  emUiUit  f* 
also,  "  negv€  ante  ntm  tabula  Wfht*  oittnditiir,  f  see  It- 
uMioeulot."  We  may  almost  imagine  tbe  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of ;  his  [rictnres  riveted 
tbe  eye.  Throu^  this  striking  quality  of  hia  works, 
he  was  aumsmed  the  thadower,  tiittayp&io(*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  lus  works,  "  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  iokitate,"  ftufi^nnU  rtf 
lidOiXm^lufiimratf^yrbixsh  Pliny*  relates  of  ^eoxiaL 

Zenxis  combnied  a  certain  degree  of  Meal  Ibm 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Qidntilian' 
saya  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  wtmien.  Cicero*  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxia  painted  many  celebra- 
ted worits,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  whiidi  was 
painted  fnm  Ave  of  the  most  beaatiftal  virgins  ui 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses*  in  the  third  hook  of  ttM 
Iliad.'*  StobKua"  relates  aa  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nioomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  v^y  tbe  pictnre  was  so  much  admired, 
''Takemyi^reaiaiidyoa  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
lean  from  anoUwr  anecdote,  recorded  hy  Ftotarch," 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasios  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  ai^iears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxia  with  the  classic  in> 
ventiMi  and  expresrion  of  Pojyniotas ;  ud  he  ao 
cirouDoacribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Qnintilian,**  that  he  was  called  the  "  Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  be 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('EAAvvuv 
wpuTd  ^epovra  rtxvn^*)-  He  was,  eays  Pliny,"  the 
most  inscdent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthea  of  Gythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  inveotion  and  expression ;  the  paritoi- 
lar  charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  mndi 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  ftmcy ;  and, 
althoQgh  his  productions  were  always  adxoirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  <Hf 
his  inventifm,  Pliny'*  mentions  a  slecfing  Cjralops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  pand,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ifdtigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Foseli  upon  this  picture,  Lm- 
Xkt«  i.)  Umanthes  defeated  Pazrhaaios  i%a  ^ 
fessicmal  contest,  in  vriiioh  tbe  snbjeet  wu  tbe 
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cmnbat  of  UlTBset  Bnd  Aju  for  the  urns  of  AchQ- 

Eupompns  of  Stejon  wa«  tlie  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  painting  wluch  was 
afterward  established  hf  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  ittflaence  of  Eopompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  tiie  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  Hie  Asiatic,  but  aubseqaently  to  Eupompus 
distingotshed  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic ;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
etituted  ihe  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 

glinting.*  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
upompuB  gare  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
^aracterlstic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lyimms  whom  of  hu  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  be  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  sarrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist."*  This  celebrs- 
ted  maxim,  which  eventoally  had  so  mocb  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pn>- 
femed  deviation  from  the  principlea  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotos  and  Phidias. 

XTII.  Period  of  ReJimment.~Tbe  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alezandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  cel^rated  artlsta  of  this  period 
Uved  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
Ae  last  of  pn^ression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  sne- 
oeeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  Uie 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  cir<a  Pkilij^m,  el  u»- 
que  id  auctutorea  AUxandri,^'  says  QQintiJiaa,*"nc- 
tvra  praxiptu,  ltd  divertia  virlutibua  and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
time,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dia- 
tinjpiiahed.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  fcvbi^ 
finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition ; 
Antiphilua  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samoa  for  his 
mrolific  fancy;  andfor  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent;  Pausiasaad 
Nicias  were  remark^le  fbr  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicmoachus  was  celebrated  far  a  bold  and 
mnd  pencil  and  his  brother  Ariatidea  suipaased 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Fhiloxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodoma  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philooharee, 
Theomnestus,  Fyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greaUy  owing 
to  the  principles  tan^t  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
PamphUuB  of  Amphipolis  succmded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  '  Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  hi*  anthority, 
says  niny,*  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
hi  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  ta^t  the  art  of  dravring  before  all  others. 
"  Graphiet,  hoc  tat,  mctura  in  buxo,"  that  is,  draw- 
ing, in  which  the  elementary  process  consrated  in 
drawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
tablets  of  box ;  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  {Tpofifi^  iJucwrai*).  It  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arta,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  by  the  freebom,  for  there 
was  a  special  ed''ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  coarse  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  talent:  Fliny  mentions tiutj^cflea and Mdao- 
thins  both  Mid  this  fee.  AfeBea  stodied  oadei 
Elborus  of  £|diesoB  befinrB  be  became  tiie  ]«^  of 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  eneanttie  via 
Pamphilus.  Hie  course  of  study  con^idie&M  is- 
structkm  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometr;,  uat- 
mny,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  Punphilu 
was  the  first  painter,  saya  Fliny,  who  wu  ikM 
in  all  the  sciences,  partieala^  v^mOk  ud  gt- 
ranetiy,  without  wliidi  he  denied  that  art  eonU  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  mdied  to  piid- 
mg,  we  must  probably  ooderstand  tiMse  principki 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  redncei  u 
rule:  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  c(»Btnirui 
and  the  pn^rtions  of  ttie  parts  ol  the  honu 
body;  by  geometijt  perspective,  and  tite  Im 
rao^,  that  iB,Bomiidi(fftban  asisnscoBUTH 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  aad  a  profMrW- 
ance  to,  the  figure.  Pami^ulns  seam  to  hin 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  cgb^ 
uons  for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nic<nnachu8  of  Hielies  was,  according  to  Fha;,' 
the  most  rapid  paintertif  his  time ;  but  be  vu  h 
conspicuous  fbr  the  force  and  power  of  hia  pead 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutardi*  compares  his  pu»f 
ings  with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicoauclni  bid 
many  scholars,  of  whom  I^iloxenos  (tf  Eretria  ra 
celebrated  as  a  painter  bf  battles;  a  battle  of. Mei- 
aoder  and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioDed  b;  nef 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  wiiB- 
ty ;  bat  they  were  all  surpassed  by  hii  ownbniiiR 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  gitaM 
muter  ofexpresBMm  among  the  Greeks.  Wemrt, 
however,  aj^some  modification  to  the  egression 
of  Pliny,*  that  Aristides  first  painted  ^  niod  soil 
expressed  the  feelings  and  pasuoos  (rf'min,  nnce 
as  it  is  exidained  by  Pliny  u  this  puugr,  eat- 
not  be  denied  to  Po^gnotus,  ApoUodons,  Pinfaa- 
sins,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  {^tore  of  Aristides,  wludi  representol  u 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dptg  tsko- 
er  at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  then»*cde- 
brated  paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  ronui- 
able  for  the  expression  of  the  agimy  of  the  vmb 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  nil 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  ant  by  Aleiu« 
toPella.* 

The  woilu  of  Aristides  were  in  audi  repute,  thit 
Attalua,  king  of  Pergamos,  gave  a  hondied  talnu 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  Hiis  was  nearlj  wo 
centuries  after  his  death ;  bathe  Also  leodTediieal 
prices  himself.  Pliny  tnentions  that  i  oenaioiw 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  fbr  a  battle  of « 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  fipnea  (bbA 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  nxu 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who appeanw 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Aw^ 
odorus,  fbr  pictures  of  the  twelve  prfs,  3«  anps 
each;  and hegavealsotonieantnestMiotbnW 
unknown)  for  eveiy  picture  of  a  hero,  IW 
AscIepio^intswasanativairf'Atheas;  hewu^ 
ebrated  fbr  composition  or  gnmiang;  Floiarca 
classea  him  with  Eufihrsnar  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  tw 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  ali  others  ti 
this  method  of  painting ;  Pliny*  tenns  him  "f"*" 
m  Aoe  nam  floMftt,"  firomwhksfa  it  wooU  appeal  tl^ 
he  either  distingidshed  himself  esriier  than  Diphn- 
nor  or  Nidaa,  who  both  exodled  in  this  atjie:  m 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  PamphUns  and  the  a* 
temporary  of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspicnow 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  efffect  of  li^t  and  sm* 
which  he  enhanced  by  contraats  and  strong  fi»^ 
shortenings.   A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  oij 
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taO,  of  this  ieaetipdaa,  was  Teiy  celebrated ;  he 
puntedaUBckbullapcmalightgroQiHl;  the  animal 
vu  powerfully  ftnre«horteaed,  wad  its  shadow  was 
ttnown  npoD  a  part  of  the  sairoundiiig  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  efibct  was  produced.^ 

Apples  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon/aecordiag  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  alihou^  PUny*  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asseru  that  be  flurpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  succeeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
he  surpassed  all  oUier  paints  will  scarcely  bear  a 
defjiition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ty, venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apeiles  thus :  "  His  great  prerogative  copsistal 
noie  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
en ;  lie  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  otuiit 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  eonld  arrive,  and  what 

befond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  eoQceptkin  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
i&ents,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  ezecu- 
lion  and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed m^,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  ce|pbrated  wor]£  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps Ub  Te&ns  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
ibeTBten.' 

nHponit  ApeUa." 
1W  beautiftl  goddess  was  represented  squeexing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
on};  red  was  the  silver  shower  which  fen  from  her 
ihtoin^  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  aQudea  to  it  m  the 
ibOoiriDg  lines.* 

"  Sic  maHdot  ticcat  digilit  Vaau  uda  capUlot, 
El  modo  nuUemia  ieeta  videtur  oqutM. 

Sogreal,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
Jut  Ibis  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,^ 
Venu  diieQy  owed  to  it  her  great  lepatation  for 


'SiVturem  Cmu  mmfuaM  paaiata  jlwlln, 
JttrmtubafuoreuHUimirttafm." 
Apdies  eiceUed  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
voifcs  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
Knse ;  for  his  {nctores,  both  historical  and  aDegor- 
M  coDsiated  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  et>- 
jojed  the  exchisive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  Alexander.*  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
"Dted  Alexander  wieUing  the  thunder-holts  of  Ju- 
piter, tenned  the  Alexander  Ktpa»tnf6poc,aojieaaed 
ihe  monar^  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
wbe  ginm  to  him.  Plutarch*  says  that  this  pic- 
toie  was  the  origin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
i«fo  Aleianders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
ibe  other  of  Apdies  the  inimitable.   It  appears  to 

been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
Mitriing,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  tibe  pie- 
ttie;  ud  Piatareh"  informs  ns  that  the  cmu^exion 
*^  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
^irast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
*nstitated  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny' » tells  us 
fol  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecn- 
lar  lo  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
■m.  When  bis  works  were  finished,  he  covered 

with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  pn^a- 
V  containing  asphaltomX  which  had  a  remarkable 
^  in  harmonizing  anid  toning  the  colours,  and 
a  siring  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
™>  discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  an  art- 
description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
mfi,  soch  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
J  U»  Venetian  painters."'*  There  is  a  valuable 
''■X'^  incidental  remark  in  Cicero'*  relating  to  the 
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Mdoorinff  of  ApeDsB,  T^iere  he  says  that  the  tints 
oi  the  Venns  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  Wood.  The  females,  and  the  pic- 
tures generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  alwolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus'  has  preserved  »  memorable 
i^roof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  lus  scholars,  who,  in  a 
[HCture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavi^  of  ornament : 
"  Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  hef  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caimus,  a  contemporary  of  Ap^ 
les,  was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius* 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
wwiu  of  Protogenes,  vying  wiUi  nature  itself,  in- 
;  sjnred  him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  n<m 
axTu  quodam  koTTore  traelan").  lUs  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  lalysns  with  his  d<^ ;  Hiny* 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  th^  ProtogeoeB  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  huie  pictura 
qvater  cUorem  indnxit");  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  the  way  in  which  the  ancienta  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  diflbred  Uu 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  (waotteed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colooring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint- 
ing, and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch* 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  pictare,  he  was  at 
first  speeebless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  m- 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  won^eriU  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  fbmous. 

Eupbranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,*  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distingoished  fbr  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design ;  he  was  fbnd  of  a  mnscolar  limb,  and  adopt* 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  dis|day,gBnerally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Eupbranor  first  re|HBsented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for^eroes ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasias  were  apparently  more  divine^ 
those  of  Eupbranor  more  human.  We  have  exam* 
ides  of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocooo,  and  in  the  Mcleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antioous  and  the  Dtscobolos.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  £u[^ranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  be  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  nptm  roses,  but  his  own  npmi  beeC' 
EujdiranOT  painted  in  encaustic,  and  execoted  many 
famous  works ;  the  principid  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twdve  gods.' 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicai^ 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  slso  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vtmifo,  or  ^e  region  (rf  the  shades  of 
Homer  {neenmarUia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  prefen^  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Praxitdes.* 

Athenion  of  Manmea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic, was,  according  to  Flh^,"  compared  witii,  and 
even  preferred  bf  tome  to,  Nieiaa ;  he  was  mora 
anstere  in  cdonring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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bf ;  and  if  he  Iwd  not  died  yomtg.  aaya  Pliay,  he 
woatd  have  sarpaned  aD  men  ia  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  haTe  lomed  upon  coloora  u  a  mere  mea^ 
to  hare  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  bare  eodeaTonred  to  com- 
Wne  them  with  the  generic  ttjle  of  Potygootos  and 
niidias  (ut  in  futura  enuUtw  duuat).  His  pic- 
ture  of  a  groom  witb  a  horae  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philocbares,  the  brother  of  the  oiaUa*  fschines, 
was  aJso  a  pamter  of  tbe  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,*  altboygh  he  is  contempluoiisly  termed  by 
Demosthenes*  "  a  (Miinter  of  perfume- poU  and  tam- 
bours" (iXaSaoTpaB^at  xai  r^ma/a). 

Echion  also,  of  onceiUin  country,  is  mentioned 
hf  Cicero*  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  <tf  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  tbe 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,*  where  he  in  l^paiently 
ranked  with  Polydetus. 

TfaeoD  of  Samoa  was  distrngciahed  tor  what  tbe 
Greeks  termed  fmmaiai,  aoconting  to  Quintilian,' 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
dass.  Pliny,*  however,  classes  him  witb  those  of 
tbe  second  degre&  jElian  giTes  a  spurited  descrip- 
tion uf  a  yoang  warrior  painted  by  Tbeon.* 

XIV.  I>ed«w.— The  causes  (rf*  the  decline  of  paint- 
tag  in  Oreece  are  ftsrj  evident  The  pcditical  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  eonvolsed,  and  the  va- 
rioas  dynastic  changes  which  took  [riace  after  the 
d»th  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  pcqwlatioo,  upon  whqni 
paintera  chiefly  d^iend,  being  to  a  great  extent  eo- 
grossed  Iqr  pditioe  or  mgaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential eause  was,  that  toe  pubUe  buildings  were 
already  riidi  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
hanstitm  of  the  national  mythology  and  history ;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  aheady 
renowned  a  more  sore  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  balls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  produq^ns  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  conseqoence  waa,  that  the  artists  of  tboae 
times  were  under  the  necessity  ctf' trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thns  rhyparography  (pwapoypa^a),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
tbe  period.  Yet,  daring  tbe  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  finm  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
^  Corinth  Mumi&ius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  tbe  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  tbe  Romans,  vriiat  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lowor  deaeriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  thia  period,  Pyreicns  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  lUiyparographos  0virapoypd^),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
du  genre  has,"  as  tbe  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  pumtpoyfut^ia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  ezpressitm,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicos,* 
says  Pliny,  painted  bartwra*  tSuxpB  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  shdl-fisb,  entries  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like ; 
and,  al^ough  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  tame ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masten ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 
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am  Propertioe>  {Pymau  is  the  cneDdititi  of 
Wdekn*  on  the  antiiority  ef  Col  I ,  xr. 
With  tbe  oommon  reading,  PanhasiDi,  tbe  Gu  s 
unin^igible.)  Poroogratdiy,  or  obeeeoe  punUDf, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Rnaans  wu  ynaaei 
with  the  grossest  license,*  prevailed  txpeeaHj  it 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  ma  ippaintlj 
tolorated  to  a  considei'dda  extent  at  all  tim 
Parrfaasios,  Aristides,  Pansaoias,  NiDD|ihiiws,Cl» 
repfaanes,  Arellius,  and  a  ftw  other  myM^o^m 
mentioned  as  having  madetheDaelveanolorimfir 
this  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  the  dying  art,  tbe  following  may  be  nwDiin. 
ed:  Mjdon  of  Soli;  Nealcea,  Leontiteoi,  audit 
manthes  of  Sicyoo ;  Aroeeilaos,  EiiioDa,  md  Pi- 
Bias,  of  uncertain  countiy ;  and  MetTodons  of  Atl- 
ens,  equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  |diikisi^. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majonijof  ^ 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  beloiigHl,t9a- 
pressly  mentioned  by  Plutarch*  as  tbe  otlf  <ae 
which  still  retained  anjr  tiacea  of  the  parity  ud  tte 

ntness  of  style  of  the  art  (tf  the  Knowaed  ifo- 
ipears  to  have  been  still  active  id  tiie  tone  of 
Aiatos,  about  360  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  iuttUed 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  sprit  into  ibemisu 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  kver  tlie  vti, 
but  tbis  did  not  hinder  him  firondestiDTi^ibe  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Skjoa ;  oaa  only,  ud 
but  partially,  was  saved.* 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  « 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  mastera;  ud  tbe 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  theoHelTes  to 
imitate  tbe  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  wn  to  bin 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  «uk>  betnog 
great  names  were  of  the  yerj  hi^MtnlKiU" 
vrere  sold  at  enormous  ibices.  Ptetanh 
that  Arataa  bought  up  some  oW  pictisn,btit  pvb^ 
ulariy  those  of  Hdanthus  and  Pamphilv,  ud  >nt 
tbem  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  lo  coi- 
ciliale  his  &vour,  and  to  induce  him  lo 
Achcan  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  giett 
rer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  pnw* 
and  presented  Aratus  witb  160  talentt  ia  enDsds- 
ation  of  them. '  These  were,  however,  by  no  dw» 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painloa  oT  Greece 
which  had  found  Ujeir  way  itBo  Egypt. 
Soter  bad  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  inio^ 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.*  Atliea«ailso' 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  ^oiiio  ni- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  fim  ™  ^ 
play  of  the  celebrated  fesUval  of  Ptokanj  PhM™" 
pbua  at  Aloandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  (rf  w 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adoued  lU 
sUndard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  prt^rtion  mdtbir- 
acter.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  cdebratedpuU- 
era  of  antiqaity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  pei^'< 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  Uved  at  Uie  eoiin 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painten  al» 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  popi^tin 
and  arta  of  Aiexandrea  were  more  Greek  tMDtpp- 

tian.'*  J. 

Among  the  most  ronarkable  pn>*»«*«»5^ 
period  were  tbe  celebrated  ship  of  Ifine  H  oj^ 
aeuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  lM«bM 
history  of  the  ftU  of  Tkc?  was  worked  wilh  atot* 

Ue  sUB,"  and  the  unmense  ship  of  Pt^^^J J™*! 
[ntor,  on  the  prow  and  stem  of  whidi  wae  emei 
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edossal  fignres  eighteen  feet  in  hei^t;  and  the 
vbute  ressel,  Ix^  interior  and  extenor,  was  deco- 
nied  with  paiDting  of  TarioiH  descriptions.* 

Keirly  a  oentoi;  later  than  Aratus  we  hsTe  still 
mentioo  of  two  painters  at  Athens  or  more  than  or- 
di03T7  distinction,  Heradeides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodoma  an  Athenian.  Hie  names  of  aeireral 
piiiiters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
PIId;,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
aer.  AVhen  Paalus  ^milius  had  conquered  Per- 
seas,  B.C  168,  he  eonunaDded  the  Athenians  to 
send  him  their  moat  distingni^ed  painter  to  perpet- 
lute  bis  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  [diiloso- 
pher  to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Mcirodonis  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
emiDent  in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cedoniao,  and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.*  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^Emil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  bo  nomerous  that  they  re- 
quired S50  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
tbt  the  fipectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  ^mll- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi' 
ra  oftbe  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  tt^t  after  his 
^  eoDsulabip  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
tons  edacated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  amtmg  oUi- : 
tra,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  aroord- 
inglv  entertained  masters  of  those  arts  (n-^irrm  koI 
in  his  family;  from  which  it  is  evident 
ibii  llie  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
(ireece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
Ktiaa  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
CKwasibooftbe  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Vobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  iu 
ilreek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  jhc- 
nfc  oT  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
uttle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
remple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  213,*  was 

0  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  ar^. 

Hie  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ng  Greece  of  it^  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
.rdrm,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
pnians  before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
<nas  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  Uie 
'Iicedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
ivfulftm  (^conquest.*  The  Roman  conquerors, 
tovever,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
fmoderation;*  as  Mareelloa  at  Syracnae,  and  Fa- 
ins Mazimua  at  Tarentom,  who  carried  away  no 
lore  works  of  art  than  wer^necessary  to  adorn 
^ir  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
^  "  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
J  Marcellua  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
"ith  the  desire  of  adorning  their  public  edifices 
itb  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
eited  into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
ith  the  great  treasures  and  ahnoet  inexhaustible 
sources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
>unda.  Plutarch  says  that  Maroellu^'  was  ac- 
!Kd  or  having  corrupted  t\fe  public  morals  through 
le  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
en  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
>oe  in  dispotuig  about  aits  and  artists.  Bnt  Mar- 
to  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
that  be  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
'  esteem  and  to  admire  the  Exquisite  prodnc- 
jffis  of  Greek  art.   We  learn  from  Livj^»  that  one 

Ihe  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  314 
C,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Sjrracase. 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king^ 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
foe  about  two  centuries  i  yet,  according  to  Muci- 
aoua,  saya  Plinjr,^  such  was  the  inconceivable 
weaUh  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
stiU  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym- 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manliu8,'Fnlvia8  Ncdiilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,*Mummiu8,  SuUa,  IjucuIIub,  Scau- 
rus,  and  Yerres.* 

Mummius,  after  the  destnction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  bis 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attains  III.,  and  sent  to  Pemmum ; 
but  they  alt  found  their  w^  to  Rwne  on  bis  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  bis  pnuwrty  to  the 
Roman  people.*  Scaarus,  inhis  cdileenip,  B.C.  68, 
had  all  Uie  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyoa 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  be  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  v^ieb  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  witb 
8000  hronze  statues.*  Veiies  lansaoked  Asia  and 
Achata,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero* mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful  • 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra* 
cuse,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  SoU^  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienced, 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint-' 
era  are  mentioned  who  can  be  dassed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times :  inmomachaB  of  By- 
zantium, contemporaiy  with  Cosar,*  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,*  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.'**  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefiy  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descrifAitHis  stiU  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion and  in  one  of  Cesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey." 

The  echoed  of  art  at  Rhodes  ajqwara  to  hare 
been  the  only  one  that  bad  experieiieed  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculptore 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  punting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  bfwn  prodooed  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadtun.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  band,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  Aod  design. 
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idendeal  in  both  arts,  are  (be  wle  demeoUi  of 
•onlpture.  Painten,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, tboo^  lucrattve  imetice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  soolptor*, 
from  the  Tety  natare  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  qoickljr  was  bH  that  was  required 
ftom  some  of  the  Koman  painters.^  Works  io 
seuiptare,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easd;  preaeired  than  paintings, 
and  they  aerre,  therefore,  as  models  and  incen- 
tive*  to  tlie  aitista  of  after  ages.  Artists,  there- 
ftne,  who  may  hare  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
woidd  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thilh  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinono,  the 
Ijiocoon,  the  Torso  of  ApoUonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellenee,  at  a  poiod  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  cmnparatiT^  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principal!;  practised  aa  mere  decoratire  cdouring, 
■neb  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Hereolaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant  j  thotwh  it 
most  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
worics  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting.— The  eaify  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  outbing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny*  tells  ns 
that  it  was  cnltiTated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  Uie  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Tem[de  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  SOi, 
vhiidi  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
m,  when  thc^  were  destroyed  by  the  fin  that  eon* 
•nined  that  temple.  Pacnvins  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Gnnius,  diatingoished  himself 
fay  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Fonim  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
I^y,*  painting  was  not  practised  by  poliie  lumit 
IknutitM  manibuM)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  Tu^^na,  a  Rooun  kni^  ot 
bis  own  thnea,  who  executed  smne  beauUfiil  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedins, 
net^ew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
anall  pictures. 

Jnlins  Cssar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  eaiUeet  great  patrons  of  artitta.  Suetonius*  in- 
frams  ns  that  Cnsar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
pnrchase  of  picturep  by  the  old  mastera ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  aa  much  as  SO  tdents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomat^us  of 
Byxantiom,  «ne  an  Ajtx,  and  the  othu-  a  Medea 
nuditatin^  the  murder  of  her  ehiUren.  These  pic-' 
tares,  whioh  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,*  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  wliich  deserve 
mntioD.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,''  who  informs 
OS  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sonpronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
ci^  in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
tan  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture  of  appa^en^ 
ly  «  singi^r  deseription ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan-  of 
Uie  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
oos  battles  he  had  foucht  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentionea  by  Pliny,'  who  says  tliat 
Lacins  Hostilius  Mancinus.  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  fneture  of  Uie  tadting  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  varions  hicidenta  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  Whether  these  facUures  were  the  pndatai 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doabtAil;  not  km 
we  any  guide  as  to  tiieh'  rank  as  woiki  of  nt 

The  lumana  generafiy  have  not  tba  rii^tet 
dahlia  to  the  merit  of  having  proootcd  Die  En 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  ipolistiMn  tf 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arU  were  held  io  do  amid- 
eratioo  in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  taai  tba 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  Kulpture  tefm 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Roiuiti;  ud 
the  works  whkdi  were  then  produced  were  didf 
charaeteriaed  by  their  bad  taste,  being  ateieBdia- 
ly  records  and  gau^r  di^htfs  of  cnoor,  lUm^ 
the  city  was  tnowded  with  the  finest  pmbietioDitf 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  ofaaemble  in  dt 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  fint,  or  gmi 
period  of  GrMo-Roman  ait,  be  dated  fton  tbe 
conqneat  of  Greece  nntil  the  tkne  of  Aofutit, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  Tbe  teak, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  aocalled  tklj 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginDin;  A 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  Istler  end  of  ihe 
third  century,  during  which  time  Uie  pen  majori- 
ty  of  Roman  works  of  art  were  jmidnced.  Tbe 
Uiird  comprehends  the  state  of  tbe  uti  duriiif  ibe 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  conaeqDeDce  ot'  tbe 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  ebaagn  s 
involved,  suffered  stmilu-  spoliatiooe  to  dme^idi 
it  had  inevioosly  inflicted  upon  Greeca  Tbisvn 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitatife  vu 
among  the  ancients. 

The  estaUishment  of  Christiaiiitr,  tbe  diriMS 
of  tin  Empire,  and  tbe  inenniooB  of  bartoriuu, 
were  the  first  great  causes  trf'the  iDpt^ren'D- 
tioa  experienced  by  the  imitative  aitt,aBd  ihe  se- 
rious check  they  received ;  but  it  wsa  itiened  for 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectmUr  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  spleodoor. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periodi  raffidCDtUi 
been  already  said;  of  tbe  second  Am  raninni 
a  few  obaervation*  to  he  made.  Aboot  the  Icfn- ; 
ning  of  the  second  period  is  the  eailieii 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portnit-paiiiim[<M- 
^itMtN  ficterea)  as  a  distinct  daas.  .  Fliny  mtiitint 
particwariy  Dionysius  and  Sopcdis  u  the  motl  ol- 
ebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Aognatus,  or  jeAifi 
eailier,  who  filled  ^ctare-galleries  with  tbeirwiv^; 
the  former  was  sumamed  the  anthropopipk. » 
cause  be  painted  nothing  bnt  mea.  Abod  » 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicns  was  veiyodeUi- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  pl>ItniI^ 
bat  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  ivo.' 

Portraita  must  have  been  exceedingly  bukim 
among  tbe  Romana;  Tarro  made  a  coDeeiwi  •> 
the  portraita  rf  TOO  eminent  men.*  The  pottn* 
or  Staines  of  men  who  had  perfornied  of  f^™ 
service  were  i^aced  in  the  temples  and  other  pi* , 
lie  places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  bj  iw 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  , 
The  portraita  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  »i 
puMic  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  »lw* 
the  cases  which  contamed  tbeir  wrilinp,  W<* 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenieott  * 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  beg* 
ning  of  manuscripts.*  Respecting  the  imagine* 
wax  portraita,  whiijh  were  preserved  in  "arnanr 
io  the  atria  of  private  houses,*  there  is  >n  inwn* 
ing  account  in  Polybius.^  With  the  exMptwn  ■ 
Action,  aa  alre^y  mentioned,  not  a  single  paEoa 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  altbwirii  flw 
wer^  of  oomM,  more  distinguished  than  othen;  ■ 
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Ae  pnfligitfl  AreQins ;  Fabnnus,  wbo  painted  Ne- 
n'$  {oldeii  boase ;  DorotheoB,  who  copied  for  Nero 
tiie  Venus  Aoadyomenfl  of  Apelles ;  Comdiut  Pi- 
Diu,  Acciiu  Priscns,  Marcus  Lndins,  Mallias,  and 
cthcTB.*  Portrait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
Been  to  ture  engroesed  the  ait.  Pliny  and  Vitro- 
m»  refret  in  strong  terms  the  deploraUe  state  of 
punting  in  tfteir  limes,  whidi  was  but  the  eom- 
■  nmcenMnt  of  the  decay;  VitniTias  has  deroted  an 
estin  chapter*  to  a  lamentation  over  its  foUen 
Mate;  ud  Flioy  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.*  The 
buerwriter  instances,*  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
his  time  {noitra  atatiM  iittaniam),  the  colossal  por- 
mit  oT  Nero,  ISO  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canTass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

MarcQS  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
Tcr;  celebrated  fur  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occnpatioos  |uited  to  ^e  scenes ;  which  kind  of 
fumi%  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap- 
pBimtiy  with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
eoQlrasta  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
■ge  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
Oie  varioas  kinds  ot  wall-painting  in  nse  among 
tin  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
mdTarietieg  of  slabs  of  marble,  Uien  the  variegated 
liames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added* architectural  decorations ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedre  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
miies,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
liMB  lands  of  landscapes,  or  even  sabjects  from  tbe 
pKts  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  -  But  these 
tkings  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelesdy  hud 
Hide,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  moA  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  snch  as 
aan;  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
inPtnipeiL 

Painting  DOW  eime  to  be  practised  hy  staves  and 
piiBiers,  as  a  bodj,  were  held  in  liule  or  no  es- 
■eem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
Its  It  tbb  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  33.— Petron., 
S<',88.— Propcrt.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  43.— Ja- 
.  ix.,  145 ;  xiL,  28. 
Mosaic,  or  ^ctura  de  musivo,  opm  mutivtttn,  was 
general  in- Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 

SnKfl-  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
iooT  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
*e  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  sDpenede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
toots,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
"niamented  in  the  same  way.*  There  were  various 
buds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithtatrota  ^re  distinct  from 
Ibe  fKlwa  de  mutivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  forrner,  as  tbe  teetik,  the  tatellatum,  and  tbe 
^rniadatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  omap 
■'^tal  ;tyles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  the^  were 
"^ed  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distmctioo 
Between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
Krred,  that  the  picture  itself  was  de  mmvo  or  opus 
"umini,  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
ud  beantifal,  was  lithettrotum.  The  former  was 
■Bade  of  varions  coloured  smaU  cubes  (teMer<s  or 
'""Ua)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
*°>all  thin  slabs,  cruata,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ; 
ihe  artists  were  termed  muaharii  and  quadratarii 
w  tfinlhrii  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
of  mosaic  pavements  to  tbe  Greeks.  He  men- 
boDs  tbe  "aaarolus  tecoa"  at  Pergamum,  hy  Sosus, 
«s  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  tbe 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
*PPer.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
nous  Cantharos  with  the  doves,  of  which  the 
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"  Doras  of  the  CsfSUir  is  snnosed  to  be  a  eom.^ 
Another  muuvarios  of  astiqaity  was  SioeeortdiBs 
of  Samoa,  whose  name  is  fimnd  npon  two  mosaics 
of  PompeiL'  Five  others  are  mentioned  by  M Oi- 
ler.' There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Fu- 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
moat  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  tiie  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  tbe  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Qaadro  in  muaaico  teaperto  in  Poi»* 
peii. — Mazois,  PontpH,  iv.,  48  and  49 ;  and  Mutler, 
Denkm&ler  der  alten  Kuntt,  1,  65.) 

PALA  (irrvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plongb,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  lar^  boes  and  rakes.  (FnL 
Li9o,  RisTSDH.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  eat* 
ting  edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for 
example,  when  tbe  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.*  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare. 
Tlx.,  by  canng  its  extremity  with  iron.*  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  Ainereal  monument  at 


Rome,*  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
ftilx  and  bidena,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  tbe  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  neariy  tvrice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  UpaUum,  being 
employed  in  trenching  {paataatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpatins 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  plant<3g  vines  ana 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
stiU  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vangot  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  nearly  two  feet.* 
Cato'  mrations  wooden  spades  (pokx  Ugnety 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband 
maiL    Cbie  principal  application  of  them  was  ia 
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winoowing.  The  wianowiDg-shorel,  abo  called  in 
Latin  ventilabntm,  ia  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
and  the  mode  of  employing  it  ia  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  hia  "  Antiqaitiea  of  Athena."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  ahovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowing  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
use to  one  side.'  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
was  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
same  nutnner.' 

The  tenn  paU  was  applied  anciently,  aa  it  is  in 
modem  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
{Vid.  Rbudb.)  In  a  Riko,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  caDed  by  that  name. 

PAL-ESTRA  (jroXoiffTpo)  properly  means  a  place 
ibr  wrestling  {noKaUtv,  mXn),  and  appears  to  have 
wiginally  fiirmed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  diflerent  senses  at  va- 
lioas  periodB,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modem  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,*  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palestra.  At  Athena,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  paUestrc 
qi^  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
By  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachera  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex> 
ample,  we  read  of  the  palestra  of  Taureas.*  Krause* 
contends  that  the  pala>strte  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
{xaiStf  and juipdKia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men ;  bat  Becker*  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  althongfa  it  appears  that  certain 
iriaces  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages'  (voif  6piil0(  &wd  yt^vaoiov*),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  ci  men  visiting  the  palos- 

tTK." 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palsatm  were, 
daring  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Grreek  republics, 
chiefly  a[^priated  to  the  exerci^  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  pnncipaUy  intend- 
ed for  the  athlete,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  ^mes,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  \sy  Plutarch,"  who  says  "  that  the  jrface  in 
which  all  the  athlete  exercise  is  called  a  palestra;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias'*  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palestre  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
lete. Id  Atheneus"  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  ont  of  the  palestra ;  and  Galen 
(npl  roH  itA  /UKpuf  v^aipof  jojuvotfuv,  c.  S)  {daces 
the  athletas  in  the  palnstra.'* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palestrss ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palestie."  The  words 
were  thus  used  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitmriua^*  pves  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnauum  nnder  the  name  of  pa- 
laestra. 

PALATIIA.   {Vid.  Palus.) 

PALATI'NI  LUDI.   ( Vid.  Lddi  Palatiih.) 
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PALE  {ir^,  KivJauua,  va>ataiioai»^,  or  an- 
^tfrut^,  ImcIo,  bieUUioU  Wresthng.  The  word  tahi 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  endiraeiig  lU 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exceptioa  i^daBcii|, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athlete  wen  tiM 
palaMlrtB,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  vii^  in  in 
widest  sense  was  taught.'  (Kut.  Palxstbi.)  Tbere 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  vhich 
jtoXji  and  iraXaitiv  are  used  to  designate  any  fnik- 
ular  species  of  athletic  samea  besides  wrMluij,« 
a  combination  of  several  games.' 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  iaveotion  of  wndlaf 
to  mythical  personages,  such  aa  Falcsui,  tiit 
daughter  of  Hermes,*  Anteos  and  Cercyon,*  Phn- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Tliesetis.*  Hermes,  the  ^  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  om  ibe 
ffdA^.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias'  to  baTe  bea 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wreailiBg  to  «■ 
tain  rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  not 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  wu  a  rode  Sgbt,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  tk 
victory.  The  most  ceiebraled  wrestler  inlbe  ben- 
ic  age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  irav 
ling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beaatiful  deseriiuaa 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.'  Dviii| 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  (olribe 
loins  were  covered  with  the  irtptfiiyM,*  and  thiacsi- 
tom  probably  remained  throagbout  Greece  mulOl 
16,  ft'om  which  time  the  perizoma  wu  no  Ingn 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.*  Id  tie 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointingtiie  bodjtx 
the  ptrpose  of  wrestling  does  not  ^ipaar  to  hin 
been  known ;  bnt  in  the  time  <tf  SoIob  itvMpie 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  sdofited  br  ibe 
Cretans  and  Lacedemonians  at  averyeirljpeiiod  " 
Afler  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  soevti  orei 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enaUe  the 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  othsr.  Atlbtfaitinl 
of  the  Stheoia  in  Argos,  the  ira^l^  wai  aoconpiued 
by  flute-music.   ( Vid.  SrasmA.) 

When  two  athlete  began  tbor  GOOleM,  tack 
might  use  a  variety  of  mean*  to  saw  hit  Bbf- 
nist  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  u 
throw  htm  down  without  exposing  hiniBelf;"  bn 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  n^ke  eTejiUatk 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  wti  fiiT  ^ 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regi^ted  l^oataa 
laws."  Strikii^  for  instance,  was  not  allomd.^ 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  <u0ufi6r)  in>  frt- 
quently  resorted  to.'»  It  ia  probably  on  scwaow 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  F^:alale(l,andtu 
great  art  which  it^equired  in  consequence,  tbaFh- 
larch'*  calls  it  the  TexviKorarav  xd  vamfrjirPia 
adX^nif.  But,  notwithstanding  these  Im, 
wrestling  admUted  uf  greater  canniDg,  and  ook 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  ai^  other  *™ 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,"  and  ih(f  Grew 
had  a  great  many  technical  tenns  to  expw^^ 
various  stratag^s,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  «iua 
vrrestlers  might  be  placed.  Nuoierons  scenei  a 
wrestlere  are  represented  on  ancient  wibIis  eSifi- 
(See  woodcut  m  Pahokatioh). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  \ij  the  » 
eients  into  two  parts,  vix.,  the  vHn  "'^  ^ 
(ifiAwnfATV  traXiit8a>),  tiiat  is,  the  fight  of  the  aO- 
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kta  as  long  u  they  stood  upright,  and  tbe  iTivin- 
«if  or  t0xtn(  (lueU  vo/ufoAn-ta),  in  which  the  athle- 
te Arugsied  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
fToow!.  Unless  tbey  contrived  to  rise  again,  the 
iijlii>^((  was  ttie  last  stage  of  the  contest,  which 
niUiBDed  antil  one  of  tbem  acknowledged  himself 
u  be  conqoered.  The  irakif  hpOj  appears  to  hare 
bnn  ihe  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
games  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
Kll,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  eontinoe  the 
contest  if  he  stiU  felt  ioolined.^  Bat  if  tbe  same 
lUilete  fan  thrice,  the  victory  wu  decided,  and  be 
TO  not  allowed  to  go  on.'  The  iSUvAjait  was  only 
fOQ^hl  in  later  times,  at  tbe  smaller  gaiaes,  and  es- 
pecially in  tbe  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
vrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.*  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
tpreid  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  {dace 
wbeie  they  wrestled.*  Eaeh  of  the  Tarions  tribes 
oTUie  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
nittonal  character  in  tbe  game  of  wreatUag  in  some 
panicolar  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

la  1  dietetic  point  of  Tiew,  the  dMvi^if  was  con* 
(ideted  beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
(he  loios,  and  the  lower  parte  in  general,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  bead,  whereas  the  irdX^  6p$^  was  be- 
lieW  to  act  beneficially  upon  tbe  upper  parts  of  the 
bod;.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
vr«3iling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
is  ID  the  palestne,  and  that  in  (M.  37  wrestling  for 
bofs  was  tntrodueed  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
■no  >Aer  in  the  other  great  ganMa^  and  at  Athens 
n  Uie  Qensinia,  and  Tnesea  also.*  Tbe  most  re- 
Bovoed  of  an  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milan  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
llirou^hput  the  anoseat  worid.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 
girn  a  Tery  mionte  account  of  tbe  game  of  wrest- 
liDK,  sad  ererytbing  connected  with  it,  in  his  Oym- 
mitkmd  Agon.  d.  HtU.,  p.  400-489. 

PALPLIA,  a  festival  celebrat«l  at  Rome  erery 
}tir  00  the  Slst  of  April,  in  bonoar  of  Pales,  the 
lau-lary  divinity  of  shepheriis.  Some  of  the  ancient 
wiiien  can  this  festival  Pariiia,  deriving  the  name 
froa  fuie,  because  sacrifices  were  oflered  on  that 
fro  ftTiu  peeorit.'  The  Slst  of  April  was  the 
div  00  which,  according  to  tbe  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romnliis  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
(itr.  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
eiDDized  as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;*  and  some 
of  ihe  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
liaTe  been  first  performed  by  Romulos  when  be  fix- 
ti  the  pomoerinm.**  Ovid*'  gives  a  description  of 
tbe  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
nprded  it  a*  a  shepherd-featival,  anoh  as  it  mast 
onjiniUy  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
^lepherds  and  hnsbandoien,  and  a»  it  most  have 
r^ntmued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
tune,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Uionysius ;  for  in 
ibe  city  itself  it  mast  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
xr,  and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tiu.  The  crainexion.  however,  between  these  two 
(iharMters  of  the  festival  is  manUbat,  as  the  fimnd- 
fn  a(  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 
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liK.  Ul,  v.,  Tk  U,  Bip.— Diuuya.,  i.,  p.  79,  Sjlbai«.]~g.  (Fm- 
ra,  1. «.  PuiLbu.— Cie.,  D*  Dtv_  ti.,  47.— Vano,  Dfl  Ra  Ran., 
).-PliB^  H.      zfiiL,  ■B.h-U.  OHnjs^  L  &)-lL  (FUt., 


herds,  and  the  founders  of  a  rdigion  saited  to  Ae^ 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  pablic  parification  by  fire  and  tmoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing snKdce  were  Uie  blood  of  tbe  Oa^er-her»e,  the 
ashes  of  the  ealves  sacriAoed  at  the  fisstival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.^ 
As  regards  the  October-ham  (equut  October),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  eariy  times  no  bloody  aacrifioa 
was  allowed  to  be  o^red  at  the  PalQia,  and  the 
Uood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  vras 
^e  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  being  used  at  tbe  Palilia.*  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  IM  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  need  as  brotHiis  far  eleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  tiirough  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  bnmed  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  tbe  stables  to  purify  them ;  the 
flocks  themsdves  wera  likewise  porified  bT  this 
smoke.  The  aaerifioes  which  were  oflfer^d  on  tUs 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  Bbe|Aierds  then  oflered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  riles  were  over,  tbe 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  tbe 
sounds  of  c3rnibals  and  flutes  the  she^  wen  agate 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  time* 
through  the  fire,  and  tbe  sbeidierds  tberosdves  did 
tbe  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  uptn 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.* 

In  the  city  of  Rome  tbe  festival  must,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  oelebraied  in  a  diflbrmt  man- 
ner; its  duuracter  of  a  ^phenl-ifestlval  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  lotiked  upon  aa  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  .with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  ^onld  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  PaliUa,  as  if  tbe  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  iu  sec- 
ond existence.*  Atheoeua*  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into 
nana  CFw/taia).  Whether  this  ohan^  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caiigola 
jnst  mentioned.  Is  unknown.^ 

PALIMPSESTUS.   (Vid.  Lissa.) 

PALLA.   (Kid.  Pallium.) 

PALL' AGE  (miAXa^).  (  FU.  CoircoKiii,  Gmna.) 

PALLIATA  FA'BULA.  (Fid.  CovtEOtA,  page 
300) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA" 
(luanov,  dim.  IfiariSiov ;  Ion.  and  poet.  ^Adoc),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  Engtish 
eloalr,  thoogb  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  aoenrate  ooooep* 
thin  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  tbem  was  al- 
ways a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  neariy  square  (rerpdvui>a  iu^rto,*  qutdnngn^ 
Hence  tteoiddeasi^  be  divided  without  hMS 


1.  (OtH.FbM.,!.*!.— Compart  Proport.,  iT^  I,  ».)— 9.  (8o- 
lin.,  p.  1,  D.— FMt.,  t.  T.  October  equu*.  -~  Pint.,  Romul.,  Is.) 
—3.  (TiboU.,  ii.,  5,  87,  *c.  —Compare  Propert.,  i».,  4;  73.)— 4. 
(Allwn.,*iii.,p.»l.)  — fl.  (Sort.,  Califf.,  1(1.)— «.  (i.e.)  — 7. 
(Compare  UnrtUDs,  Dio  Ralig.  der  ROmer,  ii.,  p.  1»,  *c.)  —  8. 
(FUat..  Man.,  U,  fit., 41-47.— Orid,  Amor.,  Ilf.,  I.,  19  ;  li.,  M.) 
-t.  (Po^Ukniu  afu  llW,  v.,  p.  UlJ— 10.  (TertnlL,  Da  Pal- 
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iM-  mM  tMm  into  (bar  pnti'  or  tato  tmlve.*  It 
wit,  indeed,  uaed  io  the  very  ibnn  in  which  it  wu 
tiken  fram  the  loom  (niL  T*la),  beiiff  ouHle  eDtiirir 
by  the  weaver  (ri  ifianm  if^vai'),  without  any  aid 
rrom  the  tailor  exec^  to  repair  [weire,  iuula6ai)  the 
injuries  whioh  it  Mistained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
olten  omamciited,  more  eapecially  among  the  nor- 
then  nationa  of  £un^  with  a  fringe  (n^  Fih- 
BBLs),  jet  thie  waa  commontr  of  the  oame  piaee 
with  the  paU  mr  Manket  ilarif.  Alaot  Stover  ad- 
ditional r^oeaa  and  beauty  it  reoetred  from  the  ait 
of  Uie  dyer,  was  bestowed  apon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  oommoDly  it  was  used  without  luvtng  onder- 
gooe  any  process  a(  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
SUA  aa  wool,  flax,  or  ootioo,  waa  aiamlhetiirBd  in 
its  natural  atate,  and  heuoe  Uankeu  and  sbeeu 
were  commonly  white  (Acmra  J^rui*),  althoo^, 
front  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  cdours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  apfriicaticm  of 
the  murex  (awneato,  coRckyiialOt  fuTyKTta,  9€»iu ; 
v^^poSv,  aXovpY^,  ^rut*),  the  kenttea  (eowtMW, 
KUnaw},  the  argol  (/km/im).  and  the  saffiroo  (ere- 
en»,  KpoKorAn).  ( Vtd.  Cxocota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (j^^ocnw*).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  Uack  sheep,*  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  Tb^  were  worn 
in  mourning  (juXitva  l/tdTia,'  ^atSv  M^ra*},  and  by 
sorceresses."  Thepallinmofoiiecolour{UioXpoov 

trMw,  literally  '*ti»  sdfoidoured  blanket"")  was 
ttnguisbed  from  the  variegated  (irow/^) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(^sMurov'*),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  dieck  or  fdaid  {tcHtuUthim,  te»ftiatttm)t  hi  which 
tba  saaw  coloora  were  made  to  altemata  in  the 
warp  also.  Zeoxis,  the  painter,  exhibitad  at  the 
CMympic  games  a  |daid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  Uestva,  wJuvdia)  in  golden  letters.'* 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  io  the  woof  (ivOvn  irnrouttiUi- 
vov**).  By  the  same  process,  carried  .to  a  higher 
dflgrBB  of  oonjdexity  and  refinement^  whole  figures, 
•M  even  hiatorieal  or  tnythdogical  si^jects,  were 
inboduced,  sod  in  this  state  of  advancement  ^e 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 

eoyment  aC females  of  the  first  distinction,'*  and  of 
ioerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself."  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gtdd 
thread."  Bodmt  rmresents  Penelope  weaving  a 
porple  Uankei  for  Uvsses,  which  also  displayea  a 
beaotiltal  hunting-iHeee  wrought  in  gold.**  The  epi- 
thet SiKXaf,  which  is  oonunonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probaUy  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  princi;rie  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
oarpet,  in  whidi  two  doths  of  different  colours  are 
ao  mteriaeed  aa  to  fimn  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
mays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  aeoording  to  the  laiwy 
of  the  artist 

Althoo^  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
btNTeotion  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  tiie 
embn^derer  {Pkrygio;  muu\r^,  irAnyt^MV'X  and 
stiU  more  oommonly  to  the  flill»  (nd.  Follo),  who 
noalved  them  hoili  iriiea  thqr  were  new  from  the 


£)Uu,  OMn.,TU.,9e.)-7.  (lli«ie^*,9fl.>-fl.  few. 

ad,MML*.».>-10.  (B<>r.,SM.,l.,Tiii7n.>~ll.  (A««oi.,L 
«.)-».  atm.,  Cyrop.,  S,  4  6.)  —  H.  (Plia,  H.  N.,  kw., 
t.  Wif)— 14.  (tUtn,  Repnbl.,  tiH.,  p.  401,  ed.  BekkM.)— 19. 
AmJ|L,Uu,1»-I«8;  xj&.,4io.«I.}-IB.  (ApolL  Hhad- i., 

wi-m.;— it.  (Vitg.,xtL,  iT_  4M-iiM.-piift.,H.  N.,Tiii' 

fBi  xtfii..ie.— AaMB.,Bpir  ,r.  — T]ieBirt.,Orat.,  «.-<£ 

P"*-..    t.  n.)-i8.  todViii.  s»-i3|-i8.  {XtSiiu,  0.  tE 

— ^  ,  F  IIJ,^«d.  1MA».-r*tUL  sd  iM) 


Vtem  aad  wlim  they  were  siBiad  ttn^m 
Hence  it  was  a  recorameBdatioa  of  this  iBidB  tf 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  (Mrrtrrw*)  tad  «dl 
washed  {t&irXwif*}.  The  men  who  ferfana^  tie 
cqieimtion  are  caUed  ol  vXmic,  i  e^tie  wtahen,ii 
an  inaciipticKi  found  in  tbestadiamatAtbeBi.  Ab- 
other  appeUatton  which  they  bore,  vii.,  « 
the  treaders,*  ia  well  iHus&ated  by  the  voodiM 
roprcaantiny  them  at  their  work  in  pi  4S3, 

tSoaaidenng  pallinm  and  pslla,  ijiarm  ud 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  qiecifie  teraiB  todm 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctioat  wUii  it 
pended  on  the  materials  of  whidi  the  doth  wn 
made.  Among  tiwCrreeks  and  Roai8Da,b}  hi  the 
most  common  material  was  wooL*  The  Uukit 
made  of  it  {hmim  /w/^nn*}  was  called  (frooibe 
root  Ions,  wo(4)  in  Latin  L«iiA,iBGrefftx'^: 
and  aa  the  blanlui  vmrted,  not  cmly  in  eolmr  lat 
ornament,  but  alss  io  fineness,  in  closenesi  of  la- 
tore  (tfiaTUM  Itc^iArfrof*),  and  in  kbb,  mt 
these  d^erenees  were  expressed  by  the  diniiiDtini 
of  jcAoZm,  aoeh  as  jcAoivtw,  ]Aa»i(,^  x^^'^^tX^ 
vtttKtm,*  and  xJl<nv0scdioi>."  In  liu  maaner,  it 
find  the  sheet  nol  only  dea^^  byqitbetoadU 
to  the  general  terms  ta  order  to  denote  tbal  it  vn 
made  of  flax,  e.  g-,  Iftarim  Aiyoti?,  "ihm  vtorltn 
^dfwa,*'  paUium  owum,**  bat  also  diatingnisfaed 
the  specific  terms  linteitm,  UMU*aun;  linln,"  lo- 
6uv,**  and  ita  diminntive  mvdov^v."  A  snne 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  fuowv,'*  and  i  iae  «m 
iMvtr.  A'hl  Mfviev."  These  specific  tenu  ire  h 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  bees  wooimi 
among  Ute  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  tbe  fianau, 
together  with  the  articles  of  mercbandix  to  vhitta 
they  were  apidied.  On  the  ssme  princifje,  i  eotmi 
sheet  is  called  ptJU  csriews,'*  and  a  dk  ifa»l » 
denominated  asi^  Strktm,"  and  mm 

The  following  inatanoes  of  Om  apiilicitiat  of 
sheete-and  blankets  to  the  purposes  ofcomiiwi  iif^. 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  Tanotu  am 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  widi  ns;  ud  al- 
tboogh,  io  some  <rf  tbeae  casesitbeaffilicatiaiiuj 
have  been  accidental,  it  eervea  not  the  lew  « ■I'l 
account  to  demonatrate  the  form  and  propettia  « 
the  thing  apoken  at,  and  the  true  meuiot  of  ue 
various  names  1^  wtuch  it  was  called : 

I.  They  were  used,  aa  we  use  them,  to 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  itie  Ind; 


worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  dtqi  ii^ 
night, in  exact  agreement  with  the  practiceTin 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  BeW 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  tbeh  lane  h^tei  w 
both  purposes.   {VU.  Lbctus,  IiODix,Tirn|K 

II.  They  were  a|vead  on  the  graond  md  nnw 
carpets.  Clitua,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  i4ai " 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  M  «p#«p*'  f' 


1.  {Andkn.  Rlwd.,  ii.,  10.)  —  ».  (Hm.,  Od.,  Tiii. 
rSoboL  W^M.  Khoi.^.  e.)— 4.  (HmU  ML.  ^J^^ 
Xn.,  <EoiM.,Tji-aev-niMior..Lo.)— 9.  (Ck.,     ^  wf* 
lii-  to.)-*.  (ib«a,  T.  tt.  It,  l.)-7.  (Htwd, 
aSw.,  tH.,  p.  649,  >.;  S48,      S«,  •.)-8.  (Bw>i.ii.* 
eoBpmd  wiik  Sirafeo,  xri-  J,  t  M.—FtaL,  am  Mi,^*- 
-Diovfc.  Art.  ItMm.,  Tii..  »0  (Ari*Pl*..>*»Wn«r 
Adt.,  c  TinMKh.,  p.  I4S,— AlcipbnB,  L.K.}-lO.JiP^ 
Pk,  100l.)-n.  {Oqiheu,  D*  Upid.,  TOtHlt  fl?*l?T 
Otif m.,  U.)  -  II.  (IfMi.,  IMr.,  ir.,  B.)  -  W-  <H^]|*i£ 
eS^Mmik,  siT.,  SI,  91.)— 19.  (HWii,  Vita  8»»ft)-»  1|* 
lux,  vH.,  e,  M.)— IT.  (Btm.,  U»id.,  HI;  «»*i^*T*S?' 
AmL,  ifi.,  81 .)— 18.  {PradM^  Vtrikm^  !», 
8rl»..  m.,  h.,  68.)— SO.  (Ani«a,  PiiipL  lUr.  Ei7t|^> 
tio,  m,  in,  ed.  Blnoudi.)-«.  (.SliM,  V.  H.,  "t'US' 
1.—THA,         H^lWihr.iCliar., »,}-».  (S^™^ 
«18.— Crapm  ftlT-h-n.  (iWrit- wiiin  »;  w?;; 
Bam^  Od-  ST.,  SOIMtl  i  xriL,  88,  ITIj  n.,    N>  l*^"^' 
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mw.'  Thii  wu  an  aflbotation  of  Eastern  laxmr. 
Wtien  the  peojrie  at  Jeniaalem  spread  their  hyket 
Dfwa  the  grouDd,*  they  intended  thereby  to  leoog- 
Jem  as  a  kinv.  {Vid.  Tafis.) 
ni.  TkBT  were  nnng  om  doon,*  and  osed  as 
iwnings  or  cortaiBB*  Thus  Antigonus.  sitting  in 
bi*  teat,  beard  two  common  acddien  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (m^)  being  inteq;KiBed;  be  shook 
it  a  ititle,  and  said,  "  Go  ftither  off,  lest  the  king 
•bmld  bear  70a."* 

IV.  At  the  bath  perstHts  wiped  and  inbbed  them- 
■dns  not  only  with  linen  sheets  (inUm^  but  with 
ftrj  soft  blankets  ( pmlluM  ex  moUiMinw  Immm faelu^). 
The  eoarae  linen  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
oiled  Mlsssm  (odtewn'). 

V.  Againemnoa'  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  par- 
ole ^dpac"  10  serre  as  a  banner  fioating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  lor  sails  (^wmuvect*  ^m>6kpokov  4apot*). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
■ridiers,  hanng  &iled  to  extingnish  it  by  water, 
wbicb  Utey  eoold  not  obtain  in  sufficient  qnanti^, 
tbrew  npon  it  their  thick  Uw^ieta  {ifuna  ahaw  n 

VIII.  Hiiek  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
10  the  fuQa  (iftirta  dyvawra"},  were  wrapped  round 
iee  lad  aoow  to  keep  them  from  meltitig.  (Kid. 

Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  whita  Uanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
.  I  abroad  (4Sfie(  ro^lav,^*  ^ruw"). 

X.  la  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  nsed  to  ride 
opoB  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
Bpm  occasions  of  oererooay  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
bid  no  hones  oorored  with  striped  cloths.^*  When 
tb«  Peisian  ambaasador,  a  few  yean  ago,  went  to 
tbe  IsTee  in  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  fiaSdortOt  Iftarioit.^*  {Vid.  Tap».) 
From  this  we  mast  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
bonedotbs  in  Europe.'* 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
Uuktt(^dpoc**).   (Kut.  Imodnasci^) 

XIL  Lastly,  the  UaakM  wasjbe  most  common 
utide  of  the  Akictss.  (Vid.  Ckuhts.)  Hence 
"s  fnd  it  eontinoaDy  mentioned  in  conjnnetitm  with 
tte  Tonc^  which  constituted  tbe  iodntus.  Snch 
pfanies  aa  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
Hoekings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
u  thOM  wbicb  follow  in  ancient  authors :  tunica 

»iapbilos«riier;**Td^novsalr^X'*i^^<''<^; 
m  ^  X"^  ;**  X>laZiw  t'  ^  x"uva  ;**  'co< 
X"y»inot.'*  Ttu)  pasaagea  remnred  to  in  tiie  note 
■ho  exsm^ify  the  practice  of  Darning  tbeae  two  ar^ 
tides    drees  tt^ther.** 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
legardied  as  essential  parta  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
Mch  of  tbem  migfat  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cms  hi  wbieh  tbe  tonio  waa  retained  and  the 
Hinket  laid  aside  are  ex[dained  under  the  arUcle 
NuBpi.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallinm  would 
iM  be  the  moat  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 


1.  (ilkn.,  p.  BM,  c.)— t.  (St.  Ihtt.,  zs).,  8.— St.  Hirk, 
li^L-SL  L«k^  uz_M.)-4.  (Prmlrat.  adv.  tjm^  il.,  7M.) 

(AthM.,  xH..  p.  BIS,  *.)— 5.  <8m..  Da  lim,  iu.,  «.>-«. 
Ihtnw.,  Stt.,  Sa.)  — 7.  (Hon.,  IL,  viu.,  ISl.t— 8.  (Ljco^., 
T.,  K.)-9.  (Earip.,  Hm.,  1080.  — Hon.,  Od.,  r..  IM.}  — 10. 
(Dno  Cu.,  i.,  H.)~ll.  (Plot.,  Srmp.  Pnibt.,  «.)  — It. 
(Bo*.,  IL,  niii.,  U3.— M.,  Odn.,  U.,  H,  100.)— IS.  (Xni.,  Cf. 
r•^,  Til,  I,  \  13.>— 14.  (Xan.,  Cjrop-  Tiii.,  S,  S  1B.>— 19.  {Com- 

E)  >t.  Mtttlwir,  xti-,  T.— St.  Man,  si.,  7.— St.  Lnka,  xix., 
I  -  K.  (Tmt»  Alt.  VMarlB.,  L,  49 ;  It.,  H.)  — 17.  (Boh., 
Htm.  w  ApoD.,  IM.)— 18.  tCie.  m  Tmt..  II.,  Bt.— Plant-, 
ZfA.,  v.,  u„  ei.V~l«.  (DiM.  Lwrt.,  t.,  7%.)— Hi.  (Baca.,  II., 
UiT..SaB.-Od.,TUi.,493.}— II.  (Hon.,  U.,  ii.,  Ml— Od.,  iv., 
«>:T.,m;  Till-  4»9:  x.,  H9,  491 ;  zit.,  ISt,  154,  MO,  Hi  ; 
P.,  m ;  ZTiL,  M.)-«.  (Aa^pluuM,  tp.  Atku.,  xii.,  p.  94B, 
•■■Htt.  (AaL  OalL,  tI..  lO^^CwtirTliii^  v_  t,  >0.-Atb«n., 
]^    m,  c,  Aj^^-^IhMfhr,  Char^  tl^Sl.  mttbmr, 


wearer  of  it  had  occasion  to  run ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,>  or  folded  it  up  aa  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
Us  plaid,  and  threw  it  nnind  hia  neok  or  over  bia 
sboolder.*  Tdemaehns,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  pnrfde  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.*  On 
the  other  biand,  to  wear  tiie  blanket  without  the 
nnder-dothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
ners, aa  in  the  ease  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaus,'  and 
Gehm,  king  of  Synena&* 

The  Manket  was  no  donbt  often  fblded  shoot  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  odd,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Pdynices  and  Par- 
thenopcos  in  tbe  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  repreomling  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
againat  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  ralaiged  scale  in 
the  annerod  woodcut.  The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etniseao  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Wiock- 
elmann*  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  tbe  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poets.'* 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  bis  blan- 
ket ((mafyta^¥  iavrdv  nit  rpitaflot^).  By  a  slight 
adi^tatioii,  the  mode  of  wearing  ft  was  rendered 
both  more  graoefnl  and  more  conrenienl.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be- 


I.  (Hoin.,  n.,  ii.,  18S.— Od.,  xir.,  500.)— S.  (Plant.,  Capt.,  IV., 
i.,  U  i  IT.,  1  B.— Tar..  Phorm.,  V.,  ti.,  4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xii , 
rU.  Acta,  Tii.,  56.)— 4.  (Xan.,  Mem.,  i..  B.  4  «.)-».  (^.. 
T.  H.,       lS.)-e.  (Diod.  Ste.,  ».,  M.}— 7.  (D«m).  d«a  piams 
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hfnd  fbe  Inek  and  under  the  r^t  ■rm.  feavhig  H 
bare,  and  then  tbrown  agstn  orer  tbe  left  iboBlder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  baa-reli^  eagraTed 
hj  Dotlwell'  Another  rery  eonunon  methM  was 
to  laaten  the  blanket  with  a  broocb  (rui.  Fibvli) 
over  tbe  right  ahouider  (iiitfiittpova96tu.*},  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  paaa  the  middle  of 
it  eiiber  undn  tbe  left  aim,  so  as  to  leave  tbatann 
•t  liberty  alao,  or  over  the  left  dioDlder,  so  as  to 
cover  tbe  left  aim.  We  see  Phocion  attuvd  in  tbe 
laaVmentioned  rashton  in  tbe  admired  statae  or  him 
weaerved  in  tbe  Vatican  at  Rome.*  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  tbe  blaoka  by  means  of  tbe 
Invoch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graoeftd  maMier 
(doHMM  a  faoMri**),  and  eontrUmted  mainly  to  tbe 
prodaetion  of  those  dignified. and  degant  forms 
wbidi  we  so  mnch  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  eat,  be  often  allowed  bis  Uanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envdop  tbe  lower 
part  of  hia  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  broocb, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  aabstitute  for  a  brooch.* 
The  Gauta  wore  in  aummer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distingui^es  their  Scottish  de- 
acendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.*  Hie  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  ditTemt  pallia  in  smnnn*  and  in 
winter.  Tbe  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  X^6of,  dim.  \^iJlafnov,''  and  oirtlpov,  dim. 
ereipiov*  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
(i<en«,*  x^^'^*  &x^voi^^)-  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practiaed  only  by  those  who 
could  aflbrd  it.  Soeratea  wore  the  same  Idanket 
both  in  anmmer  and  winter." 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (ro  vaiitKiv,  rd  ivSpelov  IfidTiov^').  Women 
wore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion's 
wife,"  aays  iElian,'*  "wore  Phocion's  blanket:" 
but  Xanthippe,  aa  related  by  the  ^pme  author,'* 
would  not  wear  that  ot  her  husband  Socrates." 
When  tbe  means  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
Uankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finw,  and 
oC  more  s[dendid  and  beautiful  c<doam  than  those  of 
men  (i9o^ria  dvdpeta**),  although  men  also  some- 
times displayed  tl^eir  fondnesa  for  dreas  by  adopting 
in  these  respects  tbe  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
luades  was  diatiaguiahed  by  his  pnr|de  blanket, 
«1iioh  trailed  upon  the  ground  ;'■  for  a  train  vraa 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (Ifiariuv  Klfetr'*),  tbe  general  rule  being  that 
the  npper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground."  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  fnaq  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  pert  of  bis  dress.**  The  works  of  an- 
cient  art  show  that  weights  (glati^)  were  often 
attached  to  the  comera  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
whicb,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


eaOed  rpUav  and  rpttiivm'  (palBulnwfy  IV 
same  waa  worn,  also,  pom- persons,*  by  the  sjn. 
tans,*  and  in  a  later  by  monka  and  berniii 
(^atdp  Tpituvtov,*  Mttgvm  niatinmi*).  Tbne  bbi- 
I  keteeiB  (Tptiuvo^Spoi^)  often  went  witbool  a  ttmie, 
and  they  eonnetiaies  sopfriied  its  place  by  tbe  gnat- 
er  size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  reoaidedofibeiilD- 
losoidier  Antiatbeaes  that  "be  fiist  doAled  b 
blanket,"*  in  which  eontrivance  he  was  foUovti 
by  his  brother  Cynics,*  and  especially  by  Dioftoei, 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  accordiB;  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fadiion."  Thplu;c 
pallium,  thus  nsed,  was  called  dnr>U£[  {A^nr"), 
and  also  Exoiiu,  beeaoae,  bang  worn  wkuDi  Uh 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  mcb  io  tta 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  diebiMdirf 
in  Dodwell'a  Tour  already  referred  to;'*  aDd,whti 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  apinracM 
still  more  near  to  the  appeaTince  of  tke  mt)t- 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  snpeneded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  womg  Ibt, 
pallium,  ftoitioned  abore,  H  was,  on  psnioibi  <x- 
casions,  worn  over  tbe  head,  and  sometimes  bo  a 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  toitctaliii; 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  Uk  miod;" 
II.  In'caseofrain;'*  III.  In  oflerii^  sacrifices, aai 
in  other  acta  of  religion.'*  Of  this  castoin  Tom 
tbes  availed  himseir  in  hia  famous  picture  oftki 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.'*  It  is  obvioos  ho*  com- 
aient  tbe  pauinm  was  far  coneealim  iraiwiB  *t 
poisoD.  Tiie  use  of  this  garment  lo  envdtf  ita 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  meta|Aorial  ^ 
cation  of  the  verb  paUiare,  meaaiag  to  hide  or  4ii- 
semble.   (Vitd.  Abolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  t«ij 
perors,  tbe  Tooa  waa  worn  by  men  iasiesd  of  tk 
pallium.  Thej  weie  proud  of  this  disttaetim, 
therefore  cmsidered  that  to  be  paOtHu  or 
instead  of  being  tog*t»t  indicated  an  Bflecuttni » 
Grecian  or  even  bartnriaD  manners  {Gftaf^^ 
amtfhn,'*  Graei  palliaU*').    Cecina,  on  to  rew* 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  tbe  Roduub  (» 
gatot)  by  addres&ing  them  in  a  plaid  [wnaim 
■o^fl)  and  trowsers.   (Viui  BticcA)"  Aaiu 
aqoare  cloth  (p^Uelum)  was,  however,  wonkrte 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  vbeoiliCT 
were  sickly  or  infirm     and  some  rf  tbem  em 
adopted  tbe  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  iofa 
toga." 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ouT8dves,Uie 
Q&elufe  of  sheets,  Uankets,  and  other  kialid 
ck)th  emirioyed  difibrent  elaases  of  voik-iMi»- 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  «'ere  made  inHef*- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  coyrtij, 
the  work  being  perfonned  by  slaves.**  At  Adiew 
there  was  a  general  elotb-market,  eaUed  lfmi» 
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PALUDAMENTUM.  according  to  Tirro*  uA 


1.  (Tour  tlinxuli  Gr«e<M,  nd.  i.,  p.  Ui.)  —  i.  (Horn.,  IL,  x., 
181-136.— Swt.,  ThBb.,  vii.,  B38,  MB.— Apnl.,  Flor.,  ii..  1.1—3. 
(Km.  pM-ClemonL,  tnm.  i.,  wt.  «.)—♦.  (Vtrg.,  Xa.,  it.,  S6S.) 
—9.  (TMit.,  0«nn.,  17.— 5tr*b.,  i*.,  4,  S.)— 0.  (Diod.  Sic,  t., 
$0.)—l.  (Aiiitopli.,  Atb«,  713,  717.)— fl.  <Hom.,  Od.,  ii.,  I«  j 
t  17S.— Xen.,  Hat.  Or,  it.,  S,  t  4.)— 9.  (Mwt.,  liT.,  130.)— 10. 
(Moeiii,  B.  T.— Ham.,  H.,  zri.,  S34.— Od.,  lix.,  S90.— I*1nt.,  De 
Aw).,  p.  73.  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Callim,,  Htiiiii.  in  DUd..  119.)— 
IS.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i..  fl,  «  S.)  — 13.  (Plut.,  De  And.,  init.)  —  U. 
(V.  H.,  Tii.,  e.)  — 19.  (rii.,  10.)  —  IB.  (Vid.  «1m  Hon.,  Od.,  t., 
SS9, 330 ;  x.,  M%  M3.— Plant.,  Mem.,  IT.,  ii.,  30.— Hend.,  t., 
87.)— 17.  (Arittoph.,  Eocle*.,  X,  79,  S33.)— 18.  (Plat.,  Alcib.,  p. 
390,  3«S.  ed.  Steph.)— 1».  (PUto,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker.— 
Orid,  Met.,  li.,  100.— QuintiL,  xi.,  S.)— M.  (.filimn,  V.  H.,'u., 
J0.-Theophr.,Chw.,4.)— il.  (Amtoph, Pint,  980,  714.— 
■■CMLialac.) 
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1.  (AriWopli.,  Pint.,  997.  — Atlien.,T.,  p.  Ill,».-TVw<, 
Ot«l.,  I.,  p.  195.  ed.  Dindorr.)— a.  (Apol.,  Florid.,  i)-^ 
xw,  De  Die.,  p.  M.  ed.  Reiske.  —  PdrM.,  Sti«,  »n-  J^'-^ 
(AthoB.,  xii..  p.  9SS,  ».— .fili«n.  V.  H.,  Tit„  Itt-i- 1*!**- 
Epi«.,  147.)-«.  (Hieroo^  Viu  Hil«r.>~-7.  (PriWi". 
in  Vita  Serap.)  — 8.  (Diog.  L»eft.,  li.,  «,  ll)-»-  I*"*' 
AnJ.,  ii.,  SS.-H«ir..  ^t-.  I.,  Tii..  ».)-10.  (ffiog.  l-f-^-' 
«,77.)-ll.(T«id.Hi^  Onff.,xix..M.)-W.(Pl«"»^,5'vi" 
iT.,  41.— .ffliaii.  V.  H.,  Ix.,  84.}-13.  (Ho»^  IL,  IO--J*' 
Tii!.,  83-99. -Xnn.,  Cjr.,      1,  *  4-8. - Borip,  SoPPt.?,. 
Ion,  084.— Q.  Cnn.,  It.,  10,*S4;  t.,  IS,  ♦  8.-Ond,  Frf 
8M.— «dS»«,w.,8D;  lii.,  4.-E«U..  11(^60-14- <An*«r 
Nnb.,  M8.)— 19.  (Orid,  Met.,  i.,  368,  S99.>-».  V 
xnr..  10,  ■.  86,  4  «.- V«l.  kUx..  Tiit.,  11,  S.-QBinUU 
Cic.  Ormt.,  at.)-!?.  (Pli«..  Epirt,  IT.,  11-1-18.  (P'w-'^*; 
II., iii,  «.— Cic.,  PhiL,  t..  ft  f  ilf 1.— Soeton.,  C««, 
Max.,  ii.,  ^  10.}-1».  (T-siL,  Hi*.,  ii..  J0.)-». 
S.-<J«iintil,  si.,  8.)-«l.  (Snet.,  Tib.,  "■>-«•■ '^""S! 
U-Trii,  a-P-M.  {Pollux.  Oaom.,  tii,  JW-at  (D« 
iii.,S70 
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PAMBOIOTtA. 


fntos,''  originallysignffledfenymUitaiydecoratfoii; 
but  the  word  is  always  osed  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  bj  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  anny, 
his  principal  offioere  and  personal  attendants,  in 
rontradiatinctioa  to  the  sagum  (»ut.  Saqdm)  of  the 
eomnun  eddierB,  and  the  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
ms  tbe  piactiee  for  a  Roman  magtotnte,  after  he 
h»d  receired  im^mitiii  from  tbe  comitia  cariata,  and 
ofered  up  his  Towa  in  the  Capitol,  to  marob  ont  of 
ihe  city  arrayed  in  the  palodamentnm  {exire  paluda- 
tit'),  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire  (poitt- 
iatit  licioribu^) ;  nor  cfnild  he  again  enter  the  gatea 
antil  be  had  formally  divested  himself  tUa  em- 
blem of  inilitaTy  power,  a  ceremony  conndered  so 
Bulenin  andao  indupen^le  that  even  tbe  emperors 
obserfed  it  *  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
had  sinned  *'  contra  aiupieia,  contra  omnet  divmat  €t 
bimnat  rdigionei"  because,  after  leaving  the  city 
in  his  paludamentam  (nini  p^udattu  exUtet),  he  stole 
lack  in  a  litter  to  vMt  bis  mistress.* 

Tbe  pahidameatam  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  bong  loose- 
ly orer  the  shoaMers,  being  tetened  across  the 
chest  by  a  ehup.  A  fooltsb  controversy  bas  arisen 
vDODg  antiqoariea  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this 
cbsp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on  tbe  right 
ihimUer,  others  on  tbe  left,  both  parties  appealing 
to  aocieat  statues  and  sculptures  in  support  of  their 
Kteral  opinions.  It  is  evident,  ftom  the  nature  of 
tbe  garment,  as  represented  in  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  the  backle  must  have  shifted 
ftom  place  to  place,  accenting  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer ;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
emitams  two  figures  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
npreseating  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
1  uiDic  and  fringed  palndantentum,  we  obeerre  the 
cbsp  on  the  right  afaonlder,  and  this  wooU  mani- 
festly be  its  usoal  position  when  tbe  cloak  was  not 
fnr  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
lould  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  but  in  the  sec- 
owl  cat,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffhi,  repreaent- 
■C  abo  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  the 


fbsp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  palodamentnm  flying  back  in 
'he  charge,  and  tbe  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
Ik  Mid  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
iftnie,  is  of  no  inlportance,  since  tbe  ehbmys  and 


1.  i%  (Cie.  ad  Faa..  viii.,  10.)-3.  dir.,  xli.,  10 ;  zb.. 

m  t~-t.  CTtat.,  Hict.,  ii,  8B.— Compun  Saaloa»  'nUlL,  b.  11.) 
-*■  {!>  VeiT.,  IL,  T.,  13.) 
4  Y 


the  paludamentam  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly, the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was 
viewed  by  Ajrippina  dressed  etitmyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny*  and  Dion  Casstus,*  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  Qse  respectively  the  expressions  paludamento 
aurotextili  and  x^^^^^  Aiaxpia^- 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  pun^e,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membOTed  that  Crassus,  on  the  morn  ing  of  the  fatal 
battie  of  Carriw,  went  forth  m  a  dark-coloored 
mantle.* 

FALUSj  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  tbe  mili- 
tary exercises  of  tbe  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  tbe  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  caltod  Palaria.*  Juvenal*  alludes  to 
it  when  he  says,  "  Quit  fim  iriHl  vnbura  fatiF'  mA 
Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Hipa,  "AiU 
imdi  ttipitiM  ietiu  heba."' 

PAMBOIOTIA  (nofdoujTta),  a  festive  panegyris 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  tbe  grammarians  com- 
pare with  tbe  Panathenca  of  tbe  Attioana  and  tbe 
Panionia  of  the  lonians.  Tbe  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worab^)  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  nei^hourbood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.* 
From  Polybius,**  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  earned  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
Tbe  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch.'*  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamhcnotia  had  any- 
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diiBf  to  do  wfth  the  poUtiod  eoBititatSM  of  Bootia, 
or  witb  tho  rdatioa  of  iu  aeTonl  towns  to  Thebea. 
which  wu  at  their  bead.  Tb«  queaticm  ia  diseuaaed 
in  Sainte  Croix,  De*  goattrmfmaO*  fiiirat.,  p.  SU, 
Raoul  Rochette,  Sur  U  farnu  tl  VMbminutr. 
At  Vittt  fUir^f  itM  Biotietu,  in  the  Jfm.  it  PAiemL 
if  Innript.,  toL  riii.  (18S7),  p.  S14,  4o.  — Waoh- 
anuub,  HeU.  Alt.,  I,  i.,  p.  Ac. 

PANATHEN^  (notu^vvtua),  the  graateat  and 
moat  a[dendid  of  the  featiVals  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Pfdiaa,  or  the  proteetresa  of  the  city.  It  waa  aaid 
to  hare  been  institated  by  EriohtlionloB,^  and  itg 
original  naioe,  down  to  Uie  time  of  Theaeoa,  waa 
bdieved  to  liaTo  been  AthKHoa ;  but  when  Theaeoa 
nnited  afl  the  Attieana  into  one  body,  tUa  festival, 
which  then  became  the  festlral  of  all  At- 

ticaos,  waa  caDed  Panathenaa.*  Acoordiag  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
Tsi  waa  deriTod  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
oricioal  name  Atbenva  was  nodoobtedly  derired 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  aubaequeot  appei- 
latku  ftnatheusa  loerriy  aicni6ea  the  festlTcl  of 
Atbeon,  eommM  to,  Mr  eelebrated  by,  aU  the  Attic 
tribes  ooqjoitttly.  PanatheoM  are  indeed  men- 
tioned aa  baTing  been  edebrated  previons  to  the 
rtiga  of  Theseus,*  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  waa  net  yet  apfflioable.  The  Panatbenea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  ohsrscter  implied  in  the  name  is  ooo- 
oenwd,  muat  be  regarded  aa  an  institution  of  The- 
aeoa, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  All 
Writers  who  hsre  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Psnsthentta, 
the  greater  and  the  leaser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
A>nner  were  held  every  fifth  year  (TntncrqfMf), 
while  Ibe  latter  wen  ceMmted  onea  in  everryear. 
Libanina,*  by  mistake,  eaOa  the  lesaer  Panatbenm 
vynfTfpffi 

The  time  when  the  leaser  Panathenn  (which 
■re  moetly  called  Panathenea,  without  any  qnthet, 
wbDe  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
•djeetive  ueyaXa)  were  cdebrated,  is  described  by 
Proeloa,*  m  a  vagoe  manner,  aa  iUlowing  the  ccto- 
bration  <a  the  Beodldia ;  ftom  which  Meursioa  in- 
fers Uiat  the  Panathenea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  soth  of  Tbsrge- 
Uon.  Petitas,*  on  the  other  hand,  baa  ahown  frun 
Demorthenee*  that  the  PanathenKs  most  bsve  tall- 
en  in  Uie  month  of  Heoatombnon,  and  Coiaini'  baa 
fhitiier  proved,  from  the  ssme  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, tiiat  the  festival  moat  have  eommeneed  be- 
fyn  the  tOth  of  this  monthi  and  we  muf  add  Uiat 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  COintoa"  baa  rerived 
the  opinion  of  Meonios.** 

The  great  Panatiitnuea  vrere,  aocOTding  to  the 
vnsnimooa  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.** 
I^rodos"  ststes  that  the  great  Panathensa  were  held 
on  the  nth  of  Heoat4imbaon.  This  atatement, 
lunrever,  nrast  not  lead  oa  to  aoppose  that  the  great 
Panatbenna  <nily  lasted  Ibr  one  day  i-  hot  Proclns,  in 
mentiooiog  this  particntar  day,  waa  inobaUy  thiidt- 
fng  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  whioh 
the  great  processitm  took  plaoe,**  and  whidi  was,  in 
an  probobili^,  the  but  day  of  the  featival.  ibr  it  ia 
expressly  stated  that  the  feativailasted  far  several 
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iMjn.*  We  htve^  wtMever,  rnntf  nmm  ts  so^ 
pose,  with  BdcUu  that  the  great  Panathenaa  took 
plaoe  on  the  ssme  days  of  the  month  itf  Heeatook- 
ba>on  on  which  tbe  leaser  PanatbeDxa  were  hdd, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  st  aD  in  than 
yeara  in  wbioh  the  ftmnsr  were  cdebmied.  Nov 
if,  we  have  aeppoaad,  tbe  lesaer  Panatfaeaaa 
eommeaoed  on  the  ITtb,  aad  the  last  day  of  tta 
greater  festival  MI  on  the  38th  of  Heeaiombmn, 
we  may,  perfaapa,  be  jnati6ed  in  bdieving  that  tbe 
lesser,  as  well  aa  the  greater  Fanatben»a,  lasted  far 
twd^ve  days,  that  la,  from  the  17th  to  the  SSth  (tf 
HeeatombBon.  Tbia  time  ia  not  too  long,  if  n 
eonatder  that  tbe  ancienta  tbemsdvea  calltbe  Pas- 
athenca  tbe  longest  of  all  fentival%*aDd  if  webeo 
in  mind  tin  great  variety  of  gamea  and  ceremoniei 
tliat  took  plaoa  daring  the  seaaon.  Wbnt  the  dii- 
tinction  between  the  greater  and  leaser  FanaibesKi 
waa  introduoed  is  not  certain,  but  tbe  former  iit 
not  mentiiKied  b^bre  OL  66,  8,*  and  it  may,  Iboe- 
fore,  be  supposed  that  they  were  ioatitnted  a  ibist 
time  before  a.  66,  perhapa  tqr  Piaistmtoo,  ferslnri 
his  tiow  eertaia  inaovatiot  were  made  ia  thecei^ 
bratioK  of  tba  Panathen—,  as  la  meatieBed  bdsv. 
Tbe  i»ineipat  difibrwce  betweeo  the  two  festinb 
on^  was,  that  the  greater  one  waa  aarae  soieBui, 
and  Hat  on  thin  occasion  the  pqilaa  of  Athens  ww 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnifieeBt  fn- 
cession,  wbioh  was  not  held  at  the  lessR  Pansihs- 


IV  aotannitiea,  games,  and  amnaemaita  of  tke 
Paaathenca  were :  rich  saerificea  of  bolii^  feat, 
borae,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastte  and  amBioil 
conteeta,  and  tbe  lunpadqnoria ;  rfaapeodiits  leo- 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  otlier  epic  poets,  phdos- 
opbers  dinoted,  cockfights  w«re  ezhifaiied,  aad  tbe 
people  iBdnlged  in  a  varielj  of  other  aansoneDts 
and  entntainmeats.  It  ia,  however,  not  to  be  sap- 
poaed  that  aU  theae  adeainitiea  ud  games  took 
piaoe  at  the  PanatheuBa  from  tbe  eaitiest  times. 
GymnsBtio  conteeta,  horse  and  ebariet  races  asd 
aacrificee  are  mentioned  in  the  legenda  beloBgtiigta 
the  pmod  anterior  to  the  reign  (tf  Tlieaeos.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
fiom  tbe  ancient  and  aacred  olive-tree  of  Atbrason 
the  aenqiolia.*  A  great  many  oTwxiA  vaaea,  cAd 
Panatbenaic  vases  {ififoptlc  HoMi^vvaisaf*),  havsia 
bte  yeara  been  found  in  Etruria,  Sonthen  Iti^, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  Tbey  rqHesent  on  one  side  tbe 
fignre  of  Athena,  and  aa  tbe  other  the  various  con- 
tests snd  games  in  which  these  vssea  were  given 
as  prises  to  the  victors.  The  oootests  thenwelm 
have  been  aoeoratdy  deaoribed  froni  thaaa  vases  by 
Ambrasdi,'  and  the  probable  order  hi  wUd  tbey 
took  plaoe  has  been  defined  by  HWer.' 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  raly  read  by  rhspso- 
disu  at  the  great  Pajfttthenaa;*  and  thia  enstca 
oommenced  in  tbe  time  of  Pisistratns  or  of  his  son 
Hipparohus,  after  these  poems  bad  bean  nHiwW 
Afterward  tbe  worts  of  other  epic  poets  were  slso 
leeited  on  this  ooeasion."  Songs  m  praiae  of  Har- 
modins  and  Ariatogiton  appear  to  bare  bees  asHog 
tbe  standing  coatoms  at  tbe  PanatbeuBa.  Moical 
ctmtests  in  unging,  snd  in  playing  the  flaie  and  ibe 
eithara.  were  not  introdnoed  at  the  Panathenaa  astd 
the  time  of  Feriolea;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
nm."  Tbe  firat  who  gained  tbe  vioiary  m  these 
eonteata  waa  Phiynis,  in  OL  81, 1."  thepriaete 
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tte  rietaxB  in  the  mtuieal  oootesta  was,  u  in  the 
pmnutic  coo  teats,  a  vase,  bat  with  an  addiUonal 
cbipk^  of  oliTo-lmiidies.*  Cyclic  ehormes  ud 
KlMrkiBdt  of  dances  wen  also  peifbniieil  ■!  the 
PaaitoMM,*  and  die  pjnbio  danoe  in  ■nnoor  is 
npreaal;  nmtioiied.'  Of  the  discussions  of  |dii- 
iDsqihaB  and  orators  at  the  PanatheDsa  we  still 
foum  two  •pecimens,  the  IlavdVaur^  of 
inentes,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  hare  recited  bis  history  to  the  Atheniaos  at  the 
huibeiwa.  The  managemeDt  of  the  games  sod 
eonteita  was  jntmsted  to  perwMw  called  iBXodhai, 
irtuae  nnmber  was  ten,  one  being  t^a  from  eveiy 
tribe.  Then-  office  lasted  fmrn  one  great  Panathe- 
aaie  IcMiTal  to  the  other.*  It  was  formeriy  be- 
litted,  on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertios,*  that 
draauUe  representatioBs  also  took  |daoe  at  the  Pan- 
ithenea,  but  this  mistake  has  been  clearty  reflited 
byBSctt.* 

The  Umpsdepboria,  or  torch-rsoe  of  the  Paas- 
tknca,  has  been  oonfouoded  bj  mai^  writers,  and 
cicD  19  Wacfasmnth,^  with  that  of  the  Bendklia. 
Oi  wbat  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  rdation  it 
Hood  to  the  other  coalestB,  is  unknown,  though  it 
it  dear  that  it  mnst  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ng.  It  has  been  saniaeed  by  some  writers  that 
tehapadqboiia  only  todEptaee  at  the  great  Pan- 
ttbEBca,  bat  this  rests  upon  the  fMde  teatimony 
gf  L^niut,*  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
thu  iunpadepboria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
ttheaca  in  general,  without  the  epithet  /iryaXa, 
wbicti  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  otHumon 
toboih  fntirals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
meat  of  ihsantbn  of  the  Etymologicum  Maninm.* 
Tte  priaa  of  the  Tictw  ia  the  lampad^ona  was 
gti^^tlM  bmpas  itseli;  which  he  dedicated  to 

It  a  impossible  to  detennioe  the  exact  order  in 
vliicb  the  solemnities  took  jdace.  We  may,  how- 
ner,  bdiere  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
■Mat  pieeeded  tbose  which  were  of  later  intro- 
'KlioB.  Anotber  in8|ance,  in  this  re^>eot,  are  the 
Ktilptares  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Uaseam),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
Ibe  fanatbewBa  is  refwesented  in  the  great  pro- 
(wiaa.  Bot  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
tiiiw-  ferthelampadqihoriaandsoineofthegyni- 
MiecoDlesta  are  not  iqwonted  nor  can  n  be 
■PpDWd  that  tb»  aitlstB  should  have  aaeriOoed 
beao(7  Bttd  lymmetiy  merely  to  gire  the  solemni- 
tin  in  precisely  the  same  oider  as  tliey  succeeded 
«K  uotber  at  Uie  festivaL  In  Ihct,  we  see  in 
tteu  Kulptonjs  the  Bote  and  etthara  players  rep- 
mealed  as  preoeding  the  ofaariots  and  men  on 
knebacic,  though  the  contests  in  diariot  and  horse 
nciai  jvobaUy  preeeded  the  mnsicsl  eoDlests. 
Bat  we  may  infer,  finom  the  analogy  of  otiiMr  great 
fatinls,  that  the  ecdemnities  coromeneedirith  SM- 
fito-  The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathensa  wa<e  Teiy 
BBoifieent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
"ayeokny  of  Athens,  and,  during  ttM  time  of  her 
peuaen,  every  salnect  town,  had  to  oontributo  to 
4ii  neriAee  tqr  seiuUngone  boUeach."  The  meat 
tf  the  Tiotuns  appears  to  hare  been  distrilMited 
nuns  the  people ;  hot,  before  the  feasting  com- 
Miced,  the  pabUc  herald  prayed  for  the  welftre 
«Kl  msp^y  of  the  Repablic  After  the  battle 
of  Marsthon  the  PhUaans  were  indnded  m  this 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenm 
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was  the  magnificent  proeession  to  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probaUy 
took  place  on  the  bat  dsy  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinkm  of  Crenaer,^  that  this  procession  also 
took  fAsoe  at  the  lesser  Panathenaea.  is  of^msed  to 
all  ancient  anthorities  widi  the  cxoeptim  of  tha 
sch<riiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,*  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  eonfhsion 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieie  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  woric  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de- 
soriptitm  and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  woilt 
of  art,  and  of  the  nrooesaion  it  represents,  would 
lead  na  too  fur.*  The  chief  object  of  this  prooes* 
sion  was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
tonide.  This  peidos  was  a  crocns-cohMiTed.  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  bj  maidens  called 
kfryaarhtai*  (Ccnnpare  A"">'^o*"-)  Initwere 
woven  Encdadus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.*  Pnolus' s^  tiiat  the 
ngnrea  on  the  p^ns  represented  the  (Nynqnc  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  rah- 
ject  represented  on  a  peidos  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Mnseum  of  Dresden.  On  one  00- 
casion,  in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  orer- 
wbelnwd  Demetrius  and  Antigntus  with  their  fiat- 
teriea,  tiiey  also  deereed  that  their  fanagea,  ahmc 
with  those  of  the  gods,  sbookl  be  woven  into  tbr 
peploB.'  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temide 
by  men,  bat  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;* 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopsgns,"  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  hj  nAtenteiuou*  machine$.  What  these  ma- 
chines m^  have  been  is  isToind  in  otter  obsenrW 
Xj.  The  prooesskm  prooeeded  from  the  Cwamieoa, 
near  a  monument  called  Leooorium,"  to  the  temids 
c^Demeter  at  Elensis,  and  thence  along  the  Fdos- 
sio  wall  and  the  Temfde  of  Apollo  P^bios  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statne  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
pe^uK 

In  this  inwesNon  neariy  the  whole  popolatioii  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  lbot» 
on  horaebaok,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  9aX}jt^6pot  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  srmour;'*  and 
maidfnt  who  bdonged  to  the  noblest  &nulies  of 
Athens  carried  bastets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whaoce  they  were  called  xami^opoL}*  R»- 
specting  the  port  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hr- 

OBUFBOOIl.. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  erown  at  the  great  FiMth^ 
nca,  and  the  hmU  had  to  aoaonnoa  tha  event 
during  the  gymnastic  oontests."  Prisonan,  also» 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  fieedom  during  the  gnat 
PanatiMUM." 

(Conmare  J-  Meorsii,  pMutJunm;  liber  unguUris, 
Lagd.  Bat.,  1619;  C.  Hoffinannt  PomUiewwlM, 
Cassel.  1885,.  8vo;  H.  A.  Mailer,  JW&cMiM, 
Bonn,  1887,  8vo ;  C.  O,  Mailer^  Diaeoitation,  Qk» 
mitmiemport  PtatatheHoamuura  edeiraU  aint,  wUiA 


1.  (SraboL,  U.,  p.  810. >-a.  <B«p«i1)L,  iniL)— S.  (Bonit.,  BM.) 
4.  (Ft/  Stwut,  Axtiq.  of  Atb<M,  to).  U.— LMk«,  Topwr.  tt 
AtlMw,  p.  Sift,  C.  O.  Hdlkr,  HudbwA  dw  AnUd.  te 
KwL  4  1 18.-H.  A.  UWm,  PaaMh.,  p.  fli  (HwrA- 
1.  r.}— fl.  (Enrip.,  H«»c..  400.-8^101.  ad  Anatoph.,  Emit,  900. 
Snhl.,  I.  n/iriwf.— Tirf.,  dr.,  »,  *o^-CcwpM«  Ptal.,  Bo- 
UTd.,  p, ».)— 7.  (ad  Plal.,  Tm.)—k  (PhA^  DwMff^  ».)—«. 
(ichoL  Bam.,  H,  »„  714.— Philo*r.,  Vit.  fl^t.,  i.,  *,  p.  SM.— 
CiHpara  fiSokh,  dime.  Tns.  Prtao..  p-  In,  Ao.~- Selnl.  ad 
Amtoph.,  PBa.,418.)— 10.  (S«».,  i,  M,  *  l.>-n.  (Thwwd,  i, 
so.)— Il  (Btrm.  Mar*-  and  Hendi.,  «.  t.)— IS.^neri- 
00.1—14.  (Barpoer., •. t.  Ka>««^.r-Canipan  Thocyi,  LflJ 


—10.  (DuKXtu,  Da  C«wa,>  SK.-- Co«p««  Hawiw,  Pas- 
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fi  leprintad  In  the  Fhflohigfeal  Monun,  vol,  ii.,  p. 
St7-m) 

PANORATIASTil.   (Vii.  PiHOEATuni.) 

PANCRAT'lUM  {irayKpanov)  is  dariTed  fh>ili 
«uy  and  Kpara^,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  ia  wliieh  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  aetioo.  The  panoratiam  waa  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnaatie  eontesta  which  were  ex- 
faihited  at  all  the  great  festirals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxiog  and  wrestling  (irvy/i^  and  irakti), 
and  waa  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  {tfyuvioftara  fiapfa  or  papvTepa),  on  ae- 
eouot  of  ttw  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
thta  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
Msia  ;  radwbero  it  was  practised,  it  waa  ivob^y 
Mt  ivUuMt  modifications,  to  reader  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  Aeoording  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
Tery  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.^ 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratinm  was  forbidden, 
but  the  nanM  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
TOgnlar  fight,  not  eontioUed  by  aiqr  mleB,  in  which 
even  biting  and  nerati^ing  wen  not  uneommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
S3,*  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  mde  state,  was  not 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  efaort 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  posnble  to 
apeak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pancratinm,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  said  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaums.*  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratinm,*  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
Uom;*  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introdnced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
tta  «lM  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
•nd  In  the  times  of  the  Rxraoan  emperon,  we  also 
tnd  it  praettsed  In  Italy.  In  01. 14S  the  pancratium 
fin-  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Ph«di- 
mns,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.'  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tloaal  gantea,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01. 108)  we 
And  a  Thdian  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaidea  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.'  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tte  pancratinm  for  bay»  Is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;*  but  this  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  luve  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

niiktstntna*  a^  that  the  panerathim  of  men 
was  the  moat  beautiflil  of  all  athletic  contests ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beautiflil  and  exciting  spec- 
tades,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  vrrestling  ap- 
peared here  united."  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
entiam  did  not  use  the  ceetus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  Ifunmc  udXait&ripat  (vid.  Ceatos),  so  that  the 
hands  rttiuined  free,  and  wouOda  were  not  easily 
fnlleted. 

-  The  name  of  these  combatants  was  paneratiastc 
{vafMparuunai)  01  KOft/iaxoi."  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
aand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

1.  (UeMrialN,  De  Ait«  GrniiMt.,  r.,  7.)— 9.  (Puia.,  v.,  8, 4 
t.)— I.  (SchoL  ad  Piad.,  Nom.,  t.,  88.)— 4.  (P«m.,  t.,  8, 1 1.— 
HnU.,  Pab.,  37S.)— S.  (Lncan,  Phaml.,  iv.,  019,  Ac.)— 0. 
(Pbu.,t.,  8,  in  fin.)— 7.  (P>dj.,x.,  7,  t  S.)— 8.  (Coraini,  Di*- 
•wt.  AfMu,  p.  iei.>-«.  ilvrng.,  10.  (Arirtot.,  RhM.,  i_ 

A'-'tirt..  iL,    6U,  C.>-ll- (PoUi^  OaoK,  UL,  H,  a3 


one  anodier.*  In  eaaea  where  the  oonteitiortlie 
pancntiastn  were  not  regidated  by  strict  Trio,  it 
migfat,as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happm,  that  the fi^ 
ers  made  nee  of  their  teeth  and  naila  ;*  bnt  wdi  ir- 
regularities probably  did  not  ocear  at  aqj  of  fa 
great  public  games. 

When  two  paneratiaatn  h^an  their  contest,  thi 
first  tfbjeet  which  each  of  ttiem  attempted  to  »■ 
(mnplish  was  to  gain  a  favourable  poaitioi,  oA 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  bo  tbal  tfae  soa 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  iDconTenia- 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  snccos.  This 
struggle  (a/btv  wepl  t^c  maaiut')  was  Old;  tbe  io- 
troduction  to  the  real  contest,  thongfa,  ia  eertun  a- 
ses,  tiiia  preparatory  struggle  mi^t  lenunaie  ite 
wtude  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  ought  wear  on 
the  ottier  by  a  series  of  strat^enis,-iiid  eonfcl 
him  to  give  up  farther  resisunce.  Sostratm 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  sudi  trid^.' 
When  tbe  real  contest  began,  eaeh  of  tbe  ligtitm 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wreaUiiv,  aeenAq- 
ly  as  he  thou^t  be  should  be  nune  soeceisfil  li 
the  one  than  ia  the  other.  The  vtctory  was  not  d^ 
eided  until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  liM 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  uaaUf  u 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  litigve' 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  tbe  conibauo^s, 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagmiat  lUiotlif 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  vrhich  then  cunaMoeri 
waa  c^ed  imucXtvomUir,  and  continaed  till  one 
the  parties  declared  himself  eonpeml  or  m 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrtii- 
ehion  or  Arracfaion,  of  Pbigalia  in  01-  54.*  A  lirelf 
description  of  a  stru^e  of  this  kind  is  pm 
Fhilostratus.'  Sometimes  one  of  the  Sgtos  fel 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  be  nuglA  tbiis 
ward  oflT  the  attacks  of  his  antagoDiitflWieeisilT, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  wmmiio^.  TU 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  ou 
fimt  behind  his,  and  then  to  pu^  him  backvaricr 
to  seiM  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manoet  tha, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heaver,  the  person  lost  be 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expnennt^ 
aov  yLOftSavetP, /utroAa6dk^i(^w oifK&r, lifiatlpa, 

Aid  fiijpitti  air^v,  Ac*  Tbe  inncQced  wmeai 


resents  two  paira  of  paocratiastc;  the  '>'^,^^ 
right  hand  is  as  exaimde  of  the  ommowV*-  J** 
thatontheleftof theiwoiwlofcH'.  Tteyirewa 
from  Kranse'e  Gwmnutik  mi  JgmMHk  i- 
Taf.,  XXL,  b..  fig.  36,  b.  31  b.,  where  ^'^f^ 
ied  respectively  from  Grivaod,  Ste.  I  Jf«-/*' 
VOL  i.,  pi.  ao,  %\,  and  Krause,  Signanm- 
tab.  10.  , 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  mw 
games  whi<A  Caligula  gave  to  tiw  P^'fjht-nMfr 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  axmafij  pop- 


I.  (PhUort.,  1.  c— Arirtorii.,  Pw.  M8.)-l  (f^'^^y^ 
Lnciui,  Demonu,  c.  4B.— Rat.,  L».  Ap(H)"  i  P- 
Pmm.)— 8.  {JEmh.,  m.  Ct«tipb..  p.  8S,  ed.  Si«iA-)-+  JJP^ 
Ti.,  <,»  l.)-5.  (Fntar,  A«J^,  i.,  ^.M- 'iZ 
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BBid  to  be  423.  Under  each  title  are  placed  thfli  ez- 
tracta  from  the  sevenU  jariats,  numbered  I,  3,  3, 
and  BO  on,  with  the  writer'a  name  and  the  name 
and  diviafOD  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  B123. 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titalas  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  hj 
the  extracts  from  the  several  vritera,  but  Justinian* 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"law;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  ealla 
the  jurists  VI^jdatcHres."*  The  fifty  books  difi^ 
mnerially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  nuio- 
ber  of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  £Q 
which  accordiiuc  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  reprraents  n. 

There  waa  also  a  diTisiwoftbewbde  fifty  books  ^ 
into  seven  lai^er  masses,  called  partes,  whic^  cor-  * 
responded  to  the  seven  main  divuions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  'Hius 
the  first  pars  comprises  foor  books,  the  second  pan 
enmprisea  aevea  books,  and  so  on.* 

Tw  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mncius  Scevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  .£Jiu8  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Ka^s,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  .£lius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
QoteiuB  from  Claudius  Satuminus ;  assuming  that 
there  n  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index.* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingeneaia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
.ranged  the  matter  takea  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  al(rtiabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  cbiefiy  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Homowliua:  (a)  d^otes  that  the  contribation  is 
tuder  one  page  of  the  Palingeneaia.  This  Uat  in- 
cludes SabinoB.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian, 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Panlua, 
Papinian,  Julianoa,  Pompooiua,  Q.  CervidiuB  Sees* 
vola,  and  OaioB  an  the  largest. 


hr,  ind  Justinian  (Ifovell.,  cr.,  c.  1,  provided  iroy- 
u^Tov  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  mistake  for  irayKoa- 
Tiav)  made  it  ooe  of  the  seven  solemnities  (xpooSoi) 
wbich  the  consols  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  have  been  im- 
nortalized  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
ir,  Tioiodemus  of  Athens,*  Melissus  and  Strepst- 
ties  of  Thebes,*  Aristoclides,  Cleander,  and  Phy- 
bddes  of  .£gina,*  and  a  boy,  Pytheaa  of  jEgina.* 
Bui,  besides  tbeae^  the  names  of  a  great  many  otli* 
er  Ticton  in  the  pancratium  are  known.* 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiaate  was 
Ibe  nrne  as  that  of  other  athletn.'    (FuL  Ath- 

LIT.E.) 

PANDECTS  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  ;ear  AD.  530,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
iddresied  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
tammissioa  lor  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  out  of 
Ibevritings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jn  Tespm^endi,  or^  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror, "  aHtiquonim  prudertHum  quHma  aitctoriiatem 
(cucribenJMrum  inierpretandarumque  Ugvm  tacratu- 
lun  frine^  prahtaruTit."  The  com^atioo,  bow- 
ever,  eompisea  extracts  from  smne  writers  of  the 
npablicaa  period.'  Ten  years  were  aDowed  for  the 
comidetioa  of  the  work.  The  iostructioos  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
viiat  was  antitiuated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
ressiTj  repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  such  ottier  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  mass  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  complete  body  of  law  {jus  anti^um).  The 
mmpilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
lod  tiie  books  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  [tit' 
th).  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digests,  a  Latin 
lenn  indicating  an  arraDgement  of  materials,  or 
FiBdectc,  a  GreeJc  word  expressive  of  tte  com- 
pitfaeosiTeoess  of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
tint  DO  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
iditiOB,  but  peRDiBsioa  was  jpven  to  make  paratit- 
H  or  refereoces  to  puallel  passages,  with  a  abort 
uainiient  of  their  contents.*  It  was  also  declared 
liiat  abbreviations  (ngla)  should  not  be  used  in 
formiDg  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
HnipleUd  is  three  years  [17  Cal.  Jan.,  633),  as  ap^ 
by  a  constitution,  both  in  Gre^  and  Latin,' 
vhieh  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 

Besides  Tribtmian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Qodeitaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
(iooed  as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
ihom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolua, 
Kho  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
Kboolof  BraytoB,  nod  TbeophiluB  and  Cratinus,  who 
tended  at  Coostantint^.  The  compilers  made 
BK  of  about  two  thousand  difTerent  treatises,  wtiich 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  (vertua,  tnixoi),  but 
tfae  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  coU 
leciioD  of  treatises,  many  of  which  tiad  entirely  fallen 
iito  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  than  was  prefixed  to  the 
*ork,  pursuant  to  the  instnictioos  of  Justhiian.'* 
a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
Ms.  of  the  Di^t,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
SiiU  it  ia  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution Tanta,  &c." 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fif^  books, 
"lodi  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  an 


I.  a.  (Irth.,  iii.  aadn.}  — S.  (N«n.,  iii.— bth., 

%  ud  Tt) — I.  (Nem.,  t.)— 9.  (Compin  Fallmn,  Kaoom- 
M  n  Ljrda, j>.  SIS,  London,  1841.)— «.  (Compuf  H.  Merciuu- 
•"■■Dt  Arte  GTBBMt.— J.  H.  Kmua,  Sia  Ovniiaatik  und  Ason- 
dn  BeU«iiM,  TaL  i.,  p.  5M-:5M.)  —  7.  (Coiut.  Dm  Ano- 
'^■}-%.  {CaatL  Dm  AnotoM,  «.  1S.>— fl.  (Conat.  TontK,  Ac- 
Aa«n».>-10.  (CoMt.  Tuts,  *c,  a.  18,}— 11.  (PnohlB, 
'*">^^n  ObM  ta  Iidn  FknatlsH,  SMb,  Moik.  iiij 


DATE. 

Sextos  Cvciliiu,  Afrieemu  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini ...  34 
AlfeHxt  Tama,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
Tins,  Sulpici- 
ns  Rufus  and 
COQ  temporary 
•  with  Cicero  .  9 

Fnrins  Anduamu   .  Unknown  ...  (a) 

JoUos  AjuUa  .  .  .  perhaps  about 

the  time  of 
Sep.  Sevenis  (a) 
Aurelina  ....  Areadiiu  Qiarisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great 
CaOutratiu  .  Caracalla  ...  17i 
JorentuiB  ....  Ccfwt  .  .  .  Domitian  and 

Hadrian  ...  33 
^oretUimu  .  Alex.  Severoa  .  4 
GaiuM  ....  Hadrianandthe 

Antonini  78 

I.  (Cimt.  Taau,  Ac,  •.  T.)— 1  (Cob«L  Twita,  *c,  1. 10.) 
-a.  <CcmL  TtaM,  *o™  1.  %  "  hiii»I»»»  <!''id«">  P^Wj  *«J 
—4  (ZimKii,a*MiUditadMAta.PnvttiKhUjp.SM.) 
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DATS. 

C.  .SSim  ....  OtUlua  .  .  .  ■  eontemponrj 

tfCioen  .  .  (a) 
CUodhu  ....  Bermi^auauu,  Constantioe 

the  Great  .  .  H 
FriMW  JgwJtHUM  .  .  Nerra  and  Ha- 
drian .  .  .  .  38i 
Salvias  JmUmuu  .  .  a  pupilof  Jam- 

lenos  ....  90 
M.  AnlistiDS  .  .  Laheo  ....  Augtutos  ...  13 

JEmtlfua  Macer  ....  Alex.  Serenu  .  10 

Lucius  Vcdasina,  Maciamu  .  .  AnUmintiB  Piui  .  8 
Lucius  Ulpius  .  MarcetluM  .  .  The  ADtoaini  .  331 
JEUns  JfcretMM*  .  Csracalla  and 

Alex.  Sever- 

U8  38 

JaniuB  MtMrmwut  Antmioos  Pios  \\ 

Rutilios-.  ....  Jlfcximii*  .  .  UnkDOwn  ...  (<} 

Arrius  Menaxder  .  .  CaneaDs  ...  S 

Heraaniua  .  .  .  Mf>dtatiiiiu  .  apupilof  D.Ul- 

pianos   .  .  .  41i 
Quintiis  JtfiwtM   SobtoIs,  Pootifex 

Max.,  consul 

B.C.  96  .  .  .  1 

Prisons  ....  ^Nentuu  .  .TiqaD  10 

Lneins  .fmflias,  PotimMM  .  S.  8e*«ras  and 

CaneallB  .  .  104 

Jmttts  Pfirhu  .  .  M.  Aureus  .  .  Si 

Jolitts  PmluM  .  .  .  Alex.  Sevenis .  S97 

Pomp<miM$  .  Antoninus  Plus  80 

LieiDiasI  ....  PtochIu*  .  .  Otbo  1   0 

Lieinina  Rm/imt .  .  .  Caraealla  ...  H 

Massorius  .  .  .  SMmu  .  .  .  Tiberios  ....  1^ 
Clanditis  ....  Satwnimu  .  The  AnUmini  .  1 
Qn.  Cenridioa  .  SeepoU  .  .  .  The  Antooini  .  78f 
Paternua  ....  TarremUniu  Couunodos  .  .  (a) 
Clemens  ....  Ttmaitu  ,  .  Hadrian  and  the 

ADtonini  .  .  9^ 
Q  SepL  Flnrens  TerbiaUamM,  S.  SeTerus  and 

Cancans  .  .  U 
Claudiaa  ....  Tryphammit,  8.  Severua  and 

Caiacalla  .  .  89 
SalTiusAbonius  Valent  .  .  .  Hadrian  dc  An- 

toDtnns  Pius .  8 
Vmn/enu  .  .  The  Antooini  .  10 
Domitios  ....  L'^ptoMM*  .  .  S.  Sererna  and 

Alex.  Sever. 

OS  019 

C.  .£liu8,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  most  not  be  oon- 
fiMuded  vith  C.  Aqailius  Gallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Serrius  Sulpicias,  from  whom  there  is  do 
extract  in  Itie  Digest.  It  ffjlows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions uf  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  woA,  that 
the  extracta  fhtrn  the  jurists  are  not  bIwbtb  given 
In  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
abort  passages  were  interpolated  m  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  tfaotif^  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changee  were  car- 
ried farther  than  Uie  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  porposes  without  some  cantioa  and  judg- 
ment. * 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  baa  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  i^an,  as  will'  be  obvioos  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he* 
res,  &xt.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  dec. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
aniversal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  Slat, 
and  83d  books  treat  m  legadea  and  fiduciaiy  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  arrangonent,  there, 
fore,  so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  c<HDpilation  has  no  claims  to 
nemg  coocidered  as  a  actentiOo  axnngement  of  the 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  oompOoi  were 
evidently  fettered  m  this  raqiect  by  the  empoor'a 
instmctimis,  which  reqniied  ibem  to  anange  {^t- 
rtrt)  the  wtMle  bo^  of  the  lav  oonprised  in  dw 
Digest,  Mooidinc  to  the  Code  and  the  EAehiiB  Fu^ 
petnom. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  diapote  wbetber  tiie 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  g;nided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  airangement  (rf*  \bt 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  tides.  Tbii 
subject  is  examined  in  a  rery  learned  esaiy  ij 
Dtnlime,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  ia 
den  Pandektentiteln."*  Hie  mvestigation  ii,  oT 
oourae,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  workt 
of  the  jorists,  which,  as  already  obaerred,  are  gim 
at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance,  m 
the  b^inning  of  the  third  bonik,  the  first  serai  ex. 
tracts  artt  headed  as  foOowa :  "  Ulpianiis  Ubn  kx- 
a^esimo  qoaito  ad  Edictom;"  "Idem  I^m  pma) 
Fideicommissorom *■  Idem  Libra  quarto  ad  Sabi. 
num;"  "  Idem  Libro  qtiinto  ad  S^inum "Paolos 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;"  Jnltanns  Libit)  trige. 
simo  tertio  DigestOTTim "Panhis  libra  secnnda  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  eampies  of  iht 
vfttoya,  aod  will  explain  the  fiiDowing  mnaika  fina 
BInhme,  whose  oondnsions  ue  tbeae :  "  The 
pilers  separated  all  the  writings  from  which  eztnctt 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  tbeta- 
setves  into  three  committees.  Each  eoomunee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  whidi  were  dosely  niaui 
as  to  their  contents  were  extraeled  at  the  sane 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  o( 
iostinian,  and  what  waa  sdeeted  far  the  new  oom- 
pilation  was  traced  under  a  title  taken  either  finm 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necasity,  from 
the  woric  itself  vtich  was  extracted.  What  rame 
underlie  same  title  -wta  compared;  r^etitioes 
were  erased;  oontradietions  ware  got  tid  of;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  Whoi  the  three  eoo- 
mittees  had  fintriied  their  tabonra,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  (tf  the  three  eoUectioos  of  ex- 
tracts, la  order  to  accom^diah  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  whidi  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  hmgest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  ont,  as  they  bad  d<Hie  before, 
repetitions  and  eontradictioiiB,  makhig  the  necesEa- 
ry  additions,  and  giving  more  exactdefinitkms  and 
general  princi^es.  what  remained  otct  of  the 
smaller  collectiona  without  hanng  had  an  apfiro- 
priate  place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  aAo*  the  first 
coOeOlon  was  generally  determined  I9  the  nonAer 
of  extracts. 

"The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  hen  subject- 
ed to  any  f^her  revision." 

Blubme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitattona 
Deo  Auctore,  ImperatoriMm,  TmU,  and  CdtA  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  IX- 
gest  and  the  mode  of  pnoeeding  of  the  eaaitgiexa, 
only  the  two  fallowing  ftcts  ara  distiuei^  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  fhim  the  writings  of  die  jo- 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titfes  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict  2.  That  the  extnets  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examinatiao  of  the 
work  itself  and  Uiis  is  the  object  of  Blohme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  obserrcs,  that  if  a  penon  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  verbonim  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Reg  uiis  Juris,*  he  will  find  a 
regular  order  obeorvaUe  in  the  titlea  of  the  joiisti- 
cal  works  from  whuh  the  extracts  ara  takea.  Gea- 
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R1II7,  the  series  tiS  the  books  quoted  shows  tliat 
Ike  origiul  order  of  tbe  works  from  which  the  ex- 
incia  were  to  be  mode  baa  not  beeo  altered ;  and 
the  aerend  works  geoerally  fiiUow  in  both  these  ti- 
tle* in  tba  same  ordn.  A  similar  renuarfc  applies 
to  tbe  title  De  Verbonim  Obliguionibna,'  though 
tkm  is  a  Tariation  id  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
reteiire  order  of  the  three  masses,  whidi  are  pres- 
emJr  to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  remainins  titles  of 
tiie  Digest,"  adds  Bluhme,  "  at  first  sl|^t  it  appears 
asif  MM  eotald  find  DO  other  distinetiim  in  the  titles 
of  the  extiacta  than  thia,  that  one  part  of  than  has 
a  cettajD  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
Ij  indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
wbidi  tbe  ffictracts  have  been  made.  Bnt,  on  a  clo- 
eer  comparison,  not  only  are  three  maasea  clearly 
diittDgonhahle,  but  Uiis  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
Uia  condusion  Uiat  all  tbe  writings  w^cb  were 
ased  in  the  compilMioD  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
;td  to  three  dassee.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
Dos  (id  Sabinnm),  on  tbe  Edict  (ad  Edictam),  and 
Faplnian's  writioga,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
nasaes  respeetivedy  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
no,  and  Uie  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
lereral  woiics  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
falluw  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
libte  vMmA.  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  arttdes 
CoDix  and  Inititiitiohbb.  will  give  some  gronal 
noiion  or  tbe  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  <^ 
wbicli  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  tbe  fo)< 
lowiDg  w(mls : 

"Justinian's  |^  embraoed  two  prinoipal  vnka, 
me  (rf*  vhich  was  to  be  a  sdection  from  tbe  jnriMs, 
Hid  tbe  other  from  the  ConatitnUones.  Hie  first, 
tbe  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
tootain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  tbe  date  of  tbe  Twelve  Tables  which 
ia  iteelf,  and  without  sapposing  the  existence  of  any 
Btlier,  nught  sem  as  a  central  point  of  the  ¥4wle 
My  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  caUed  a  code, 
lad  Uie  first  complete  code  aince  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  tboogh  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
\i  Dot  law,  bat  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tij^tioD  of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient mles  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  exceritts  in  the 
PuMiect  ire  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jarists  in  great  numben,  and  arranged  aecoi4< 
log  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
cDmprehenuTe  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
nmprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  Tliese  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  onsht  properly  to 
t«  considered  as  the  completion  of  Jnstinian's  de* 
Tbe  Institationes  cannot  be  viewed  a«  a  Uiird 
"ork,  independent  of  both :  it  eenres  as  an  Intro- 
ductioo  to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  norel- 
I«  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
lioits,  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  cirenmstance 
thai  a  itiird  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Jostinian's  reign,  which  wonld  hare  emo- 
pritsd  the  norellaB  that  had  a  pemument  anAiea* 

tlM."* 

Tbere  are  namerons  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
^  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
un  A  Ust  of  tbe  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
lilnsnes  of  this  country,  which  are  princip»l]y  in  the 
n^ges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift.*  But  the  MSS.  of  tbe  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
Dot  older  than  tbe  twelAh  century.  The  MS.  called 
^  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probaUy  as  old  u 
Ipe  sereath  centary.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amalfi 
lime  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  hy 

■  Msi&lMr,  i.,  ^  14.)-!.  (*«£  T.) 


LothariuB  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  AmaUj 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  tbem 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Nwman.  The  Pi- 
sans l»pt  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Flwen- 
tines  under  Oino  Capooi,  A.D.  1400,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Fl(»rence,  where  it  is  stiU  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1SS8,  folio,  with  tbe  title  "  Digeeto- 
nun  seu  Pandectaram  Libri  Qoinquaginta  Ex  Flor- 
entinis  Pandeetis  repmentati ;  FiorentiB  In  Offici- 
naLaoreotii  Tftrrentini  DneaUsl^pogrqihi  MDLin. 
Cum  Snnuni  Pontif.  Car.  T.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  GaIlo< 
rum  Re^is,  Eduardi  VI.  AngUn  regis, Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  11.  Privilegio.'*  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  fnnn  the  dedi- 
cation of  FranciscQs  TaureQiua  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluaUe  to  a 
scholar.  Hte  orthosrairiiy  of  the  MS.  has  been 
sempalously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Joria  by  Cbarondas,  which  the  distinguished 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christo^erPtantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Ftormtine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Coxpva  Jvais. 

PANDIA  {waitSia),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which^seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  th«nselTea ;  for,  ao* 
conling  to  the  Etymologicum  M.'),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ot 
the  moon  (this  is  also  Wachsmoth's  opinion,  ii.,  S, 
p.  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attio  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  wonld  have  been  m  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  88  the  Panathensa  to  Athens ;  and  others 
from  Ai^,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welckor* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribm,  analogous  to 
the  Panathenna,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  aa  it  were,  tbe 
central  point,  became  diaedved,  tiu  old  feBtiral  re- 
mained, thoQgb  its  eharaoter  waa  changed.  It  waa 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  DenK>stbenes.* 
Taylor,  in  bis  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con< 
founds  it  with  tbe  Dtasia,  though  it  is  v&l  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Muny<Aii- 
on,  while  tbe  Pandia  took  idace  on  the  14th  of  Ela- 
pbebolion.* 

PANDOCEI'ON  {nmdoKOw).   (Jid.  Cjlupo^a.) 

PANE'GYRIS  (.itav^yvait)  signifies  a  meeting  or 
aasembly  of  a  whole  people  for  tbe  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  comnion  sanctuary.  Bnt  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  rarticalar  town  and  its  vicinity 
(aid.  Efkbha)  ;  S.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inh^itants 
of  a  wh<de  distiiet,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  (nJ.  Delia, 
Panboiotu,  Panionii)  ;  and,  8.  For  great  national 
meetings,  aa  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Althou^,  in  all  panegjrreis  which 
we  know,  the  religituis  cfaaracter  fwrns  the  most 
proauneot  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus^ 
sims  and  resdutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse* 
nwnta,  were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  reti^us  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  dec.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertaiiH 
ments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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NHMd  that  Mich  a  meetiny  waa  oeTer  held  witboot 
a  fair,  ai  which  all  aorta  of  things  were  exhibUed 
for  sale.'  Id  later  times,  wheo  the  love  of  gaia  had 
become  stronger  than  religioua  fiseling,  the  lairs  ap- 
pear to  hare  become  a  more  promineot  characteria- 
tie  of  a  paxiegyris  than  before ;  henoe  the  Olympia 
games  are  caJIed  ntrcatu*  (MjfmfiMeu*^  or  ladt  a 
nuTcatiu  Olympionan.*  Festive  oratioas  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  Ao/oi  naviyvpueoi.  The  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates,  though  it  was  nerer  deiiT«red,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praiw  of  a  person  waa  called  panegyricus, 
■a  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trsjao. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  geaeral  accoaot,  see  Wacbamuth,  Alt., 
U  It  p-  IM,  &c.— Bockh  ad  P\nd.,  01.,  Tii.,  p.  176, 
dtc— Hermann,  PUit.  Ant.,  4  10.  ' 

PANELLE'MA  (jraveAAvvia),  a  featival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  1^  the  Emperor  Ha- 
diian.  with  the  well  oieaot  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  satiunal  spirit  among  the  Greeks.* 

•PAN'iCUM,  Panic.   {Vid.  Mkunk.) 

PANIO'NIA  {waviiivia),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  lonians  on  Mount  Mycate,  where  their 
naUoaal  god  PoseidiHi  Heliconius  bad  hia  sanctoaiy, 
called  the  Panlooinm.*  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  ctNnmni  vwahip 
fA  PoaeidoD,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  ol- 
fered  on  the  occasion.*  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  wiih  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superatitions  of 
the  loniaos  on  tbia  ooeaaioo,  that  they  thought  the 
ball  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.*  But  reli- 
gioua worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  whnh 
they  assembled  at  the  Panioniam ;  on  certain  emer- 
seDcies,  especially  in  caae  of  any  danger  threaten- 
uig  their  country,  the  looians  discussed  at  their 
meetioga  political  questions,  and  paaaed  resolotionfl 
which  were  binding  upon  all'  Bat  the  politioal 
tuion  among  the  looians  a^^uBi  nevertheless,  to 
have  hem  very  looao,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  iotemal  organization,  for 
thp  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
^lirit'of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concloded  separate  tnatieo  for 
themsdves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.* 

Siodorus*  says  that  in  later  times  the  lonians 
nsed  to  hold  th^  meeting  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
EldiesuB  instead  of  at  My^e.  Stralm,  on  the  other 
band,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
Mch  change,  hot  qipean  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  h^  m  the  same  spot,  vis., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorua,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  £[^esian  panegyris  {mi.  Ephebia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simoltaneously,  and  were 
oonnected  with  the  worahip  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, 88  is  dear  from  a  comparison  of  two  pasaagea 
fd  Strabo,  viii.,  7,  p.  830 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.** 

PANOPLIA  (irovoirA/aX  a  paooj^y  or  Bnit  of  ar- 
mour." The  articles  of  whidi  it  eonsisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  ennmerated 

1.  (Pa«i».,  I.,  8J,  t  9.— Strabo,  i.,  *,  p.  368.— Dio  Chrfwatt. 
Orat,  xx*ii.,  p. M8.)— S.  (Jmtin., xiti.,  S.— Tell.  PUeic.,!.,  8.)— 
a.  (Philmtr^  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  1,  3.— BOckh,  Cotp.  IiMcrip.,  p.  789  \ 
ii.,  p.  aSO.}^.  (Herod.,  i.,  148.  — Smb.,  iSii.,  7,  p.  nO,  sd. 
Tauchn.— Ptnr,  Tii.,  34,  4  4.)— 4.  (Diodor.,  XT.,  49.)— «.  (Str«- 
b-sl.  C.1— 7.  {Herod.,  i.,  141,  lT0.)-8.  (Herod.,  i.,  169.)— ».  (xr., 
49.}  — 10.  (Compu*  TitUuBD'e  Orieeh.  SUaUr.,  p.  IM8,  Ac— 
TUrlwaU'a  Or.  hirt.,  fi.,  n.  ]0S.>-11.  (EUnd^  L  W^MOuu 


nnder  Aam^   Joaqihas,  in  a  paaaage  when  he 

mentions  all  the  easential  parts  of  the  Bmu 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (via.,  vrodn^uro, 
M/>eor,  Mpavoc,  dupaf apfriies  to  them  ca(> 
lectivdy  the  term  mvonTJa.*  According  to  Hb- 
larch,*  the  wdtnary  weight  of  a  pamq>ly  was  a  tal- 
ent, i.  €.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  be  states  tint  the  nil 
worn  by  one  soldier  o€  uncommoo  atrengib,  viz, 
Alcimos,  the  Epirote,  weighed  twO  talents,  or  abott 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  militaiy  fbm 
of  any  country,  the  nnmbo-  td  pontqilies  whidi  it 
had  in  readiocBs  was  a  most  important  item.  Pa- 
lybius  mentioos*  that  the  dtiiena  <tf  SiDope,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  smois 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  anita  of  armour  [xv- 
oaJUof  x*^i^)-  When  one  man  dew  anotber  ia 
battle,  he  was  Mtitled  to  raoeive  the  panoply  of  Oa 
fallen.* 

•PANTHETIA.   {Vid.  Tmaiab.) 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  o(  a  kind  of  Maa 
peculiar  to  the  Hocaans,  who  verj  neariy  reaendM 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  danoeis  ta  Ibt 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  ataige,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitoda. 
Ail  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  fike 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  fat 
them  ia  taUatio,  taltarei  the  whole  art  was  caM 
miuiea  mtUtf) ;  and  to  represent  NkAe  or  heU 
was  expressed     taitare  Niaben  and  Mmtlmn  hdu. 

Mimic  dances  of  tiiis  kind  are  commoa  to  aS  na- 
ti<Hts,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italf  i 
in  the  fonner  country  they  acquiral  a  degree  of 

girfection  of  which  we  can  scarcdy  finm  aa  idea, 
at  pantomimea,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecc- 
liar  to  the  Romans*  to  whoa  we  abaU  theielbre  coa- 
fine  ourselves.  During  the  time  of  Uie  RqioUic 
the  namo  pantoratmos  does  not  ooeor,  tbou^  ths 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  enly 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  beea 
mtroduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  iact,  nothing  but 
pantfKnimic  dancers  (ml.  Hirraio,  p.  whence 
we  find  that  onder  the  Empire  the  names  hittrio 
and  pantomimns  were  used  as  qmooymoos.  TV 
pantomimle  art,  btMrever,  was  not  oanjed  to  an; 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  thne  of  AngustBi: 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  10  Aa- 
gustuB  himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flouish- 
ed  in  his  reigo.'  The  greatest  pantwtiniea  of  ibia 
time  were  Bathyllos,  a  fireedman  and  &voiirite  of 
MvoMias,  and  I^lades  and  Hylaa.*  The  great 
pcqwlaritywhieh  the  pantnnimes  acquired  ai  Kobr 
in  the  time  of  Aoguttos,  through  these  distingaeh- 
ed  actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  qireading.  dm 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tftpert- 
us  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  cheek  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them  :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  irc- 
qa«it  the  houses  of  such  panttanimea,  and  tlw 
equites  were  not  aUowed  to  be  seen  wiikiag  ariUi 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  tbeh  per- 
formances in  any  other  plaoe  than  the  poUie  tbes- 
tres,  for  wealthy  Romans  fm^nently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  tiieir  gnests  at 
their  repasts.*  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of  paa- 
tomimee,  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidtu  MoeatCT,  be- 
came his  ftvonrite,  and,  through  bis  tirihienoe,  Iha 
wfacde  claas  of  ^ntanimes  again  recovered  Vhot 
ascendency.^'  Nero  not  only  patronised  than,  bat 
acted  himself  aa  pantomime,"  and  from  thif  time 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  irf  popularity  st 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (BelL  Jod.,  Ti.,  J,  *  B.)-^  (FM.  Pelyh,  ti-  S.1.)— «.  (D»- 
DMtriu,  p.  IMS,  Bd.  SMpk.)— 4.  (ir.,  »->— 6.  (Plift.,  Akafc-f. 
SU,  wL  Steph.>— 0.  (C:>Hiod.,  Var.,  i.,  90.)— 7.  (Scud.,  ■.  t.  'Or 
Xttsit  muTifujBK-)— 8.  (Jo»-.  «>.— Siwt,  OcUt.,  iS.-M*- 
crob.,  Sal.,  ii.,  7.— Allien., >.,  p.  70.}— B.  (IWit^  AmuL, 
—la  (But.,  Calif.,  Hi,  Sft,  ST^TuU,  AWt,  xiv,  llJ-tL 
(Ssat.,  Mant  Vi^9^ 
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PANTOMDfUS. 


PARADiana 


Ai  icgardi  tbair  moda  of  aetini;,  we  moat  tint 
Male  tfut  sU  pantooiimA  wore  masks,  so  tbat  the 
feitam  of  (be  couatenuice  were  lost  io  tbeir  act- 
B|.  All  tiw  other  psria  of  tb«r  body,  bowever. 
woe  caOed  iato  aetioa,  and  eapecially  Um  anin  and 
hudB,  whence  the  express  ions  pianut  loquacutima, 
iigiii  c^Mon,  X'V'S  uttft^Uvtn,  &c.  Notwitbatand- 
iDg  their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancieiita  agree  that 
tbe  pantomiiDes  ezpreaaed  actiona,  feelings,  pas- 
WNM,  dec.,  more  beautifully,  cwrecUj.  and  iolelli- 
pig  tbu  it  would  be  poaiible  to  do  1^  apeakiog 
v  writing.  Tb^  weR,  however,  esaiated  ui  their 
Kting  by  the  ciFComstance  that  tb^  only  repre- 
Ktued  mythological  characters,  which  were  knowo 
to  ereiy  apectatOT.^  There  were,  moreoTer,  certain 
^veotional  gestures  and  moTements  which  every- 
body uaderstood.  Their  costume  wpeara  to  have 
beea  like  that  of  the  daneera  io  a  baUM,  ao  as  to 
Aow  the  beauty  of  the  hnmaa  ibrm  to  the  greatest 
adnatage,  though  the  eoatame,  of  course,  varied 
lecwdinc  to  the  various  eharaoters  which  were 
represeiried.  See  the  manner  in  which  Ptwcua  ia 
deacribed  by  Velleius*  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucua.  In  the  time  (tf  Augustus  there  waa 
■em  mora  thaa  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  atage, 
■ad  he  reprasented  tU  the  chanetera  of  the  ato^, 
bad)  male  and  female  in  soooessioa.'  This  re- 
maised  the  custom  till  towards  the  end  the  aec- 
ood  oeotary  of  our  ora.  when  the  several  parte  of  a 
■loiy  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimea 
daacing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimea 
n  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
Mch  at  the  private  parties  of  tha  great  Daring 
d>e  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomintes  in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  ezhibitims  ae  the  aohoot 
of  every  vice  and  liceotiousoess.* 

Hythologieal  love-stories  wm  from  die  first  the 
ftvourite  subjects  of  the  paolomines,*  and  the  enl 
eflecta  ofsneb  sensual  representationa  upon  women 
are  descrUied  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.*  Every 
representatifm  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
Uie  purpose.  This  text  was  called  Uie  ceniintm,^ 
tad  was  mostly  written  ia  Ibe  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  nuy  have  represoiled  soeoes  fma, 
or  the  whole  afobjecls  o(  Greek  dramas ;  bat  when 
Amobtua^  slates  that  whtrfe  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
ind  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  fat  pantomimic 
represeotationa,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
1  pantomimoB  sometimes  re  presented  the  same 
itwy  contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  aentiment  expressed 
iniL  The  text*  of  the  pantomimea  orcanticawere 
mag  hy  a  cbom  standing  io  the  background  of  the 
itage,  and  the  sentimeota  and  feelinga  expreaaed 
7  this  ehoms  were  represented  by  the  pantomunua 
D  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cted by  the  aubeUufK,  a  peculiar  kind  of  aole,  made 
<  wood  or  metal,  which  eiUier  the  dancer  or  one 
i  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  perltninance  was 
leoompaoied  by  mosieal  inatnunmitSt  bat  in  moat 
ases  by  the  date.  In  Sieilf  panlomimie  daneea 
rere  called  ^aXXioftoi,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modem 
rorde  ball  and  ballet.*  

~l.(jBr.,vj.,  U;  ISl^Bont.,  Eput.,  li.,  %  ItS.— Soat., 
*»,  M.— Tdl.  Patnc,  «.,  M.)— I.  (ii,  8».)— J.  (Loeiwi,  Da 
■Iw.,  c.  07.— JaeotM  ad  Antbd.,  ii.,  I,  p.  IDS.)— 4.  (TeKoU., 
•  SfMc,  p.  M,  ad.  Faiia.— FM.  SaMe.,  <JbM.  Nat.,  nL,  M. 
Vha^  Epiac.,  v.,  St.— Ammma.  MaicelL,  sir.,  0.— Pneop., 
MoL,  (Ond,  Bml  ABwr.. 793.)-«.  (Tj.,6t,  Ac)— 7. 

f  acTvb.,  8at.,h^  T^PUk.,  EpiaC,  vii.,  M.}— 8.  (adr.  0«tit.,  4.— 
KoipWB  AnUw).,  L,  p.  MS.)  —  9.  (Coniwa  Leaaiair,  AlAasd- 
B«r  madam  PuiaBime&dar  Altes.— Grf*u,  is  Eraoh  nnd  Qra- 
fa  Bacyd.,  a.  v,  Pratanlwaeh*  Kuoat  daa  JUtaitiiiiBa.  — 
rlehar,  IN«  OriailiMlMB  l^iiadlM,  p.  1U7.  *«,  IM^  te, 

4i,  itn,  Ac) 


•PAPA'VER  CM**"-),  the  Poppy.  "  With  the 
aid  of  Matthinlus,  Bauhin.  and  Sprengel,"  obeerrea 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  popptea  of  Uie  an< 
cients  as  follows:  let.  The  VpoTfOrdomestiMted, 
is  the  PapoMT  JtMatu,  or  oommoo  red  Poppy.  Sd. 
The  fioiat  is  the  Papmer' dubium,  or  long,  smooth- 
beaded  Poppy.  9d.  The  xtparlTic  is  the  Olmi^m 
Itttenm,  Scop.  4th.  The  a^Ajit  is  the  GratieU 
^ficinsUa,  called  in  English  Hedge- hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancteots  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  N«r»MTHiaadPBAB«A- 
csdticjL,  p.  666,  765,* 

PA'PIA  POPP^A  LEX.  (Vid.  JoLUB  Liasa, 
p.  SM.) 

•PAPIT/10  (ft!OT)^tl^e  Butterfly.   "The  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de- 
rived from  if*' 

PAPIHIA  LEX.   (Vid.  Lxz,  p.  684.) 

PAFY'RUS,  I.  (Fid.  LiBSH.) 
.  •11.  The  Cypenu  Pvpyrut,  L.  The  Papyrus  is 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  ita 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  ahiMta 
op  graeefhlly  to  the  height  of  flneen  or  twenty  ftet, 
where  it  b  very  slender,  and  ia  surmounted  « 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beanttfal  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  flrom  the  inner  rind  « 
the  stem..  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  beat,  and  each  cat  diminisb- 
ed  in  value  in  proportion  aa  it  was  distant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.   {YO.  Liaaa.)* 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  {iprtaBft&c,  df>rld(m^ 
ipTta  ij  n-eptrrd  vai^etv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  thiiigs,  and  his  opponent  had 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.  fFuLCowBOtA.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLtON  {wfiiSo^mr 
irapaSoXtov),  a  small  fee  paid  Ijy  the  appellant  par^ 
on  an  appeal  (f^nr)  from  an  inferior  to  a  snperior. 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  dq/itfrai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
hetiastio  eonrt  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  och 
er  narticolara.  we  are  uninfoimed.* 

PARACH'YTES  (vapaxiTric).   {Vii.  LooraoK, 
p.  fi99.) 

PARADI'SUS  (irtzpadeioot)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Gre^s  to  the  parka  or  ]deasure-groands 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  fclnga  and  satiaps.  They  were  lenerallj 
atocked  with  animals  for  the  ebase,  were  foil  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streama,. 
and  enclosed  wKh  walls.*  These  psradises  were 
frequent^  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cynis,  on  one  od> 
casion,  reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
GelsenK,'  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  wore 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  then  waa  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.' 

Pollux*  says  tbat  irapdStunf  &  Per^an  word, 
and  ttiere  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  The  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Peraians.  Gese- 

I.  (TiMopa-B. P.,i, Id. ib.,  tx.,  11,  *e.^Dieae«r.,  tr., 86, 
Ao^A^M,  Appaod.,  a.  t.}-±  (Ariatat.,H.  A- »,  l».-4d- 

nfi Appand.,  a.  r.)— 3.  (Libmy  of  Enter.  KBOwladga,  tdI.  xxt., 
^^r-^  Owmi.,  l«_  10I..~Plat^Ly•..p.«7.— 

or.,  Sat.,  11.,  ill., »«.-  Swt.,  6«ta»,  71.  -  Nm  Ela* ,  79.  - 
Backat,  Oalloa,  ii.,  p.  aSI.}— S.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  nit.,  Bl,  U.— 
Meiar,  Att.,  Pno.,  W,  T72. )-  fl.  (Xan.,  .^ab,  ^  4,  k  Ip.  - 

^  Siel  nl.,  4T^Cnt„  mi~l, «  11.  H.  -  OaU.,  ii.,  ML}- 
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PARAGRA1>UE. 


PARAGRAPHE. 


idM*  ud  otlwr  mltMB  nppoM  it  ui  be  me  nme  M 

the  Santerit  (paradUa),  bat  tUi^word  doe* 

Mi  mean  a  buU  dtvauA  mA  odiiMUi,  u  Geeenins 
and  etben  aay,  bat  merely  a  faragn  ttmtry, 

wbeocfl  is  derired  ^H^f^l*!^  (fariiMvit),  aforeig*- 

tr.  He  word  ocean  in  Hebrew  ^^^S,  parcdii^ 
as  early  as  the  time  of  SolomoD,*  aod  is  also  ftmod 
in  Anbic  (ijm)^  Jbrituu)  and  AimeniaB  (psr- 

PARAGAUDA  (wapay&SiK),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(■id.  LiHBui),  enriflbed  with  gold  thread,  worn  hj 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  meo  except  as  one  of  tlw 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rieh  presents  given  by  Furiiis  Placidoa,  A.D.  343, 
wbKn  be  was  made  eonaol.*  Under  Uis  later  em. 
perora  the  manoActore  of  them  was  ibrbtddea  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gynvcea.*  The  tenn  parsfuiU, 
which  ia  probably  of  Oriental  origin^  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunie  whidi 
was  decorated  with  siicb  borders.* 

PARAGRAPHE  (irapaypafi).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
gnage,  but  may,  without  mncb  impro^iety,  be  called 
4  fUa.  It  is  an  objection  raised  ^  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  tlie  plaintifi^s  aetioa :  "  ei- 
etptio  rri  advernu  actorem,  actionemve,  juerenti*  mU 
4t  fore  kaud  evntpetente,  aut  dt  tevacTe,  modoee  prv- 
tUenM  HitgitmoV  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  trandatioQ  of  Isaus,  compares  it  with  a 
itrntartr ;  but  this  to  not  ao  eoneet,  becanae  a  de* 
morrar  ia  an  objection  arising  oat  <iS  «i  adveraaiy's 
own«t8tement  of  bis  case,  whereas  the  irapaypa^ 
was  an  injection  d^nding  on  facts  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
bles a  plea,  or  {more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appean  from  the  irapaypa^Kol  Xiyoi  of  Demosthe- 
wk,  in  which  we  find  the  d^ndant  introducing  new 
auctions  into  the  eaoae,  and  supporting  tbrai  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  Sfteech  against  Nausimscbos 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  ofobjection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintifih,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
pfauntifTs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  csase. 
Bat  the  first  menuon  of  thto  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  ifinofHK^ 
duTQ  does  not  lie,  because  tiiere  vras  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Atbens ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  fnnn 
the  declaration  itself  (i»  iyM^/ian).  As  parties 
eooU  not  be  defeated  at  Athena  by  a  technical  ob- 
jeetion  to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  fn  the  above 
vase,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  Uie  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  aaya  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  baa  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
-time  was  no  oeeaakm  for  a  nofMypaf^ :  the  qoee- 
tion  merely  was.  whether  the  plaintiff's  cna^ 
was  tine.  It  seems  that  a  niipaypaf^  migbt  be  pot 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  couU  show  that  the 
eause  ot  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  bat  also  when  the 
form  of  setioa  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
eommenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brongbt  bef&m  the 
wrong  nagistnte  (ifryqwi^  iucaar^Um).  In  the  last 
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eaae  the  iwoTpo^  weald  awwer  toonrpfas** 

jurMietitm} 

Tbe  irapeypa^,  like  every  other  answer  (crrt- 
j^M^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  |daiBtdrs 
diarge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itsctf 
implies.*  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  pUia- 
tiiTs  auctions,  or  (as  vre  might  say]  fUtded  lii 
gentul  ianu,  be  was  said  ekhAx^mi^  or  nfv  etfrls* 
ciotAwt,  or  dirsAayriMoi  tiMtsimw  c^nur.  la 
thia  case  a  court  was  at  onoe  beU  Ant  tbe  trial  of 
tbe  cause.  If,  however,  be  put  in  a  npayp^,  ht 
maintained  that  the  canae  was  not  elaayup^ 
(mprj^&pttre  (df  tUnyAyifiow  riroi  dunp*),  and  ia 
that  case  a  court  waa  to  be  held  to  tiy  tbe  pvelSn- 
inary  qoeation,  whether  Ibe  cause  oooM  be  brosght 
into  oonrt  or  noC.  Upon  this  previoas  trial  the  d^ 
fendantwas  considered  tbe  scttr,  and  henee  is  said 
by  Demosthenes*  utnryopelv  roO  ituKomf.  He  be- 
gan, and  bad  to  maintain  tbe  ground  of  objectioD 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  lie  sooceeded,  tbe  vrtKds 
cause  WBS  at  an  end ;  nnless  the  objection  wss  oaij 
to  Uie  form  of  the  actioD,  or  some  otheo-  such  tech- 
nicality, in  whidi  ease  it  migbt  be  reoommeBced 
in  tbe  jffoper  luuioer.  If,  however,  tbe  plraMiff 
Bocceeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  slcujvji^ 
elvat  rifv  dur^F,  and  then  the  OTiginal  action,  wbiA 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  anspended,  wu  pro- 
ceeded with.*  Both  parties  oa  tbe  trial  of  the  mp- 
Bfpafi  were  liable  to  tbe  bruteXla  on  Oiloie  to  sb- 
tain  a  fifth  put  of  tbe  votes. 

Tbe  coane  of  proceeding  on  a  mpvjpa^  was 
obvionsly  calculated  to  delay  tbe  progress  of  ibe 
canse,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  wi^  ftToor 
by  Uie  dicasts.  npofoseif,  vm^tooUu,  irapajpai^ 
rd  Ix  rwv  v^iav,  exaues,  ddaya,  flau,  Ugml  a^- 
Hotu,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  iietagthe 
manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Resce 
we  find  in  the  exUnt  irapaypa^oi  Aoyoi,  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the 
dicasts  against  himset^  not  only  supports  llie  gienad 
of  tbe  iropaypa^,  but  discusses  the  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  (bat  tiiere  is 
no  foundation  fat  tbe  plaintiff's  comjriaint;  and 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materiiDy 
influenced  such  discussion,  however  ia  strictam 
irrelevaot.*  The  aame  obaervation  andieB  to  the 
iuutaprvpta.   (  Vid.  Haass,  Oaasc.)' 

Then  was  no  seoh  thing  aa  this  proceeding  bf 
teapaypa^  until  after  the  expulaion  of  the  thirty  tf- 
rants,  when  a  law  was  passed,  on  tbe  pn^Mnal  of 
Arcbinus,  av  rif  hKa^rat  vapa  nb^  ipKvc^,  if 
€tv<u  fevyovTt  mpayfta^paadai^  roiif  8i  apx""^ 
irepi  ToCrmi  itp&Tov  elmtYtiv,  Xeytiv  d2  wperefm  rav 
Kopayptepafttvov,  6K&ra>o(  9  &w  J^mfO^,  r^v  ^blr- 
A/ov  bftlXeiv.  The  oojaet  of  tfais  law  ^ipears  u 
have  been,  to  enable  any  poteon  against  whom  so 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  «r 
action  commenced,  for  any  'matter  arising  om  td 
the  late  potitical  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  bis  defence  in  a  more  solemn  msa- 
ner  before  Uie  oonrt.  The  same  privilege  waa  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence. 
(See  the  opening  of  tbe  speech  ot  Isocrates  against 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  sU  special  objec- 
tions to  tbe  adversary's  course  of  procieediiig  seem 
to  have  been  called  ivriypa^al,  and  sometimes 
i^ufunrtoL,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them,' 
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FARANOHON  GRAFHE. 


PAHACATABOLC  (irapoKaTaSoJii),  a  mm  at 
money  repaired  of  a  plaintin*  or  petitioner  tn  ceruin 
cases,  as  a  seearity  that  his  complaint  or  detnand 
wunot  friTolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
pnuuds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  (  Vid.  Hbees, 
GuBK.}  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  henU 
n^^irtifchwas  a  aoH  institated  agsinat  the  pub- 
lic treasary  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  oat  of 
bis  door's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
nlue  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  petl- 
tioaer  if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.' 
Tie  mooey  was  deposited  either  at  the  &vdKpiai{  or 
OS  -the  Gonunencenient  of  the  cause.  The  word 
npaj(iiTa6o}ii  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite  and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word 
<d'  nore  general  impoit,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  irpvravtla  and  ira- 

PARACATATHE'CB  (iraptMaToB^Kn)  generally 
ajpifies  a  depoeite  of  Bomething  valoabto  with  a 
finend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Tbiu,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  mopey  with  a 
baoker,  such  delivery  or  baUment,  or  the  goods 
biiinl  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  napaKaToB^KTi  ;*  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
|£ed  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.*  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  10  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
cither  oo  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  tailment),  or 
M  perfonnaooe  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  waa 
teeeifed,  the  Athenians  gave  a  trapeuiaTt^Knt  di'x? 
fmai  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  pr<^rty 
both  the  owner,  iKtorip^e  napaKaraiitjic^* 
An  exaoDfde  of  such  an  aotioD  against  a  baoker  ii 
the  TpmtCnv^  Myot  of  Isoontes.  A  tdedge  giv- 
en to  a  auditor  eoold  noc  be  reeoverea  exoept  on 
fsymeat  of  the  money  owed  to  him ;  but,  after  sell- 
ing  the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  oat  of  the 
proceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  auiplos  (if  any)  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  naptuc.  iiitn,  that  it  was  irf^rof, 
bat  it  ia  not  impnrinble  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  iTipia  might  be  indicted  on  ■  de^dant  who 
fraduiently  denied  that  be  bad  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficolty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
e;,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
a  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val< 
uUe  dflpoaites  io  the  principal  tempiies,  snch  as 
that  of  Ap^o  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
otbers.'  It  majr  be  observed  that  ndraAu,  n-tuxuo- 
■  ariScuQai,  iit  the  middU  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
persQn  making  a  deposite  for  &u  own  betufit,  with 
the  iatentioQ  of  taking  it  np  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
[vessioD  ^i&Bat  x^^t  to  confer  an  (ddiratioii,  which 
eives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawmg  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fa- 
ture  time.  K<^^o6iu  is  to  recover  your  property 
w  right.' 

nAPAEATABH'KHS  AlKH.    {Vid.  Pabacita- 

THtCE.) 

IIAPANOI'AS  rPA4H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  commission  of  Innacy,  or  writ  ie 
hnatico  ifiquirendo.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
mi^t  be  instituted  a  son  w  other  near  relative 
■gainst  one  who,  bj  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
•nbecilitT,  had  become  incqiable  ot  managing  his 
own  affairt.   If  the  oomfdatnt  was  wen-gnmoded, 


1.  (SaidM,  a.  T.  'Embwwiu.}— I.  CPaUn,  Ononk,  vffi.,  M. 
-Mti«T.  Atl.  Piw^,  BOt  I.  (Hwod.,  Ti™  M.— D»- 

rMth.,  Pn  FWia.,  Mfi.)  — 4.  (Dmiwrtli.,  o.  Aahab.,  MO.— 
^h.,  c.  TiowTch.,  Se,  ad.  Stepfa.— D«  FaU.  Lof.,  47.)— S. 
(F'Jlai,OBin>.  n.,lM.)~«.  (Meier,  Att. Pnie., p. StMU>- 
(boetst^  c  Ettthja.,  400,  ad.  Stefli.) 


the  comi  decreed  that  the  next  heu-  should  take 
poBseaaion  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  bis  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship.* 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  bis  family  aflkirs,  be  was  brought 
before  the  court  Iry  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy ; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  <£dipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him.*  The 
story  is  told  differen^y  by  the  anonymons  author  of 
the  life  of  S<qihocles,  who  apeaka  of  the  suit  .as 
taking  place  between  loflbxm  and  his  fotbn-,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  waa  preferred  befbre  the 
fpoToptc.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor* 
rect,  as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  ^puTopet  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux* ex^kmly  says  that  the  vapavolof  ypa^  came 
before  the  ardion,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peouliarij 
belonged,  as  bemg  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  vye- 
fiav  dutaaniplov.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundstion  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  ofibnce  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  ia  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  lophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  susiricion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  fatliar,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  cbsrge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  CEdipus  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe- 
cially v.  337,  441.) 

nAPANO'MQN  rPA«H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
poooding  an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unoonstitoti^nal 
measare  or  law.  We  have  seen  (vid.  Nomothbtbs) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  {ild  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
rtOl  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  bis  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.*  Any 
person  migfit  institute  against  him  the  ypafii  iropo- 
v^ujv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  Tijwjrif  iyuv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
foture.  The  cognizantw  of  tiie  cause  belonged  to 
the  tbesmotheUe.^  The  prosecutor  wss  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  {vtru/ioata), 
because  it  had  the  efifect  of  ddaying  4ie  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  wtdch  oueirwiae  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  DemosUienes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  ^schines  against 
Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  jweeerve  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  maintain  eonstitutional  liber^.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  le^slation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athegs  in 
later  times,  that  DemaetheMS**  declares  that  y^fta- 
/tdrav  oUP  iruOv  ita^tpotm*  ot  y6fU)i.   This  arose 
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PARASm. 


fma  the  nluatloB  of  that  praemttoiuiy  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  enrj  measure  to  be  ■pproved 
bT  the  vofuMnu  before  it  could  pu*  into  law.  ( Vid. 
NoNoTHmi,  and  ScbSmann.')  It  is  obvious  tbat, 
while  the  peo|4e  in  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king ilecreea  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  erade  the  law  or  Solon,  all  they 
bad  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  TroiD  year  to 
year,  and  thug,  io  practioe,  the  ir^ft^  becanw 

If  the  year  bad  elapsed,  the  propoander  of  the 
hiw  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
mi^ht  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vo^ioBirtu,  before 
wbora  it  was  defended  by  the  five  amSucoi.  The 
speech  against  I^ptinea  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
agahist  the  law  Itself,  and  not  against  the  morer. 
As  ttie  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  vi^teX- 
96vroc  Toi  xpovov,  <v  ^  itrtt^vof  njtiaei  (tot  rtftu- 
pif  ypd^uv  TIC  vouoit,  i^ivtro  Ajvtivik  &kIv£woc- 
Wev  irpof  air&v,  uXX'  oi  nor"  airov  i  Xoyof* 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (irapuyvftfoc).  {Vid,  Mab- 
BIASB,  Orbu.  p.  690.) 

PARAPETAS\fA(]rafNiff^nur/ta).  {Vii.Ytt.nu.) 

PARAPHERNA.   (Vid.  Dos,  Rohan.) 

PARAPRESBEI'A  {inpai^tn6tia)  signifies  any 
eompt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
home.*  Ambassadora  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly;  they  either  bad  instractioos 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
caDed  avroKpdn^c,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
|4enipotentiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions {irapa  to  ip^igfta  vpra6evtiv)  was  a  high  mis- 
demeanour.* On  their  return  home  they  were 
required  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  tbeir  pn>- 
oeedings  (uirttYytiXttv  r^v  irpeaCeiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.*  This  done,  they  were  ftntcii 
officio ;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count {evdvvac)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.'  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  Xnyiffrai,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  ^iOwai. 
A  peamitry  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party:  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  account  lig  parly  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  tbat  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  fnr  miaoondacL  The  Aoyioroi'  them- 
selves had  power  to  auramon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  avoKpiaic  in 
their  office  (koytar^piov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  aw^yopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
aiy  malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  coounonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  Xoytaral,  who,  for 
the  "purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  «n  opporUinity  of 
BO  doing,  caused  their  xqpvf  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  bis  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  app^red,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa^n, 
and  the  fVDsecntioa  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  "way,  the  Xovumi  being  the  superintending 
magistrates."  Magntratee  who  were  annually  elect- 
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ed  rendered  th^  accounts  at  be  end  oTtbe  oCeal 
year;  bid  ambassadora,  vilio  wm  eztraonUnny 
ftioctionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  purpose. 

Machines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  hb  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.*  We  can  hardly  svppost^ 
however  (as  Tbirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rea. 
dering  the  account  was  optional  widi  the  ambassa- 
dor himselC  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  Um 
XoyiareL  'A  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  peo|de,  that  the  party  sboold 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypofq  mpa- 
irpea6eiac  was  a  ruiqr^  &yuv  ;*  and  as  it  might 
comprise  (diarges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  sack  u 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  tbe  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehrad  tbe  heaviest  pnairii- 
ment.  .£sdiine8*  reminds  the  dieasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  eiposed,  and  makes  ■  merit  rf 
submitting  to  his  trial  withoot  fear.  Besides  tba 
ypaf^,  an  elaayyeXta  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  whi<^  the  accused  would 'be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  ban  lor 
his  appearance.  This  coorae  waa  taken  by  Hyperi- 
dea  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  hia  trial  by 
volontaiy  exile.* 

nAPAnPEXBEI'AS  rPA«H'.  (FuLpAatfats- 
aniA ) 

PARASANG  {6  irapaaa-yy^X  a  Pernaa  measoR 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters.  It  is  still  used  by  tlie  PersiaDS,  who  caU  it 

y*}       [ftntng),  which  ban  beoa  ghM|ed  in  Ai^ 

abic  into  (/orMiA). 

According  to  Herodotus,*  the  parasaag  was  e^ 
to  SO  Greek  sudia.  Suidaa*  and  He^chjaa'  assign 
it  the  same  length ;  aad  XenopbtHi  noat  dso  have 
calculated  it  at  tbe  same,  as  he  says*  thil  16,«0 
stadia  are  equal  toS86  parasangs  (lM5O-r6K=30). 
Agatbias,*  however,  who  quotes  the  testimoDy  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenopbon  to  the  parasang  being  90 
stadia,  saya  tliat  in  his  time  tbe  Iberi  and  PersiUi 
made  it  only  91  atadia.  Stiabo**  also  atatea  tbat 
some  writers  reduroed  it  at  otlwrs  at  40;  and 
others  at  30  stadia :  and  Pliny"  infonnanatbattbe 
Peraiana  themselves  assigned  dififarcnt  le^iths  U 
it.  Modem  English  travellers  estimate  it  various^ 
at  from  8i  to  4  En^ish  miles,  which  anrly  agrees 
with  the  calcolatioB  of  Herodotus. 

Tbe  etymdugyt^  parasang  i84loulAfu].  Rodiger" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  tbe  word  to  be  the  suae 

as  tbe  Persian  t^^^-f  (f^),  "a  stone,"  and  Ae 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanacrit  jff^ 

(para),  "  end,"  and  thinks  tiiat  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  phtced  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 

PARASE'MON  {irapdo^/iov).    (KU.  Iksioitx.) 

PARASITI  (irapuaiTot)  property  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  eartyhistDiy  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  diffirent  meaning  bum  that  ia 
whichftwaensedinlatertimea.  T&«Toinpmnt 
h»^a  wahu  fikv  ^  atftv^  xol  lepov,  says  Athens- 
UB  ■  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  {f^figfrnn) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  sw 
pttoiToc  Was  given  to  distinguished  peraone  who 
were  appointml  as  aasistaots  to  certain  priesti  and 
to  tbe  highest  magistratea.  As  r^ards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accoonts  of  thehr  oOee  are 
so  obsenro  that  we  am  aoaredy  able  to  fona  any 
definite  notion      U.  An  aaeieiit  law>*  ordafaea 
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that  each  of  tbe  priestly  paniitM  sboold  Beleet 
dmn  the  povuXia  the  sixth  put  of  a  Dwdimniis  of 
bntey,  and  wxp^j  with  it  the  Atheoians  who  were 
preKflt  io  the  temple,  acoordiog  to  the  cub  torn  of 
tbeir  latbenf  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnos  was  to 
be  gives  bj  the  parasites  of  Achamn.  The  mean- 
in{  of  tbis  ver;  obscure  law  is  discossed  b;  Preller.^ 
Ttaos  macb,  however,  is  clear,  that  tbe  parasites 
were  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  fbom  among  the 
iBoet  distiagDisiied  Hud  moat  aneieirt  families.  We 
lad  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  ao  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demL  This  may 
be  acooasied  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
■Mil  divinity.  Iliofloda  Io  whose  service  paraaites 
m  mantiwed  ace  Heraele^  Apollo,  tbe  Anaees, 
ud  Atheoa  of  PaDeiie.  Tbeir  senrioes  appear  to 
have  beea  rewarded  with  a  tbird  of  the  victims  sac- 
lilittd  to  their  respective  gods.  Sueh  officers  ex- 
ited dowB  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
(Searckas,  a  disei[de  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
iiUa  own  days  eontinaed  to  be  a^^inted  in  most 
GieeiBa  statea  to  tiw  most  diatiognisbed  magis- 
tntes.*  These,  however,  most  have  been  difl^ent 
frMs  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tiOB,  ci&ed  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
Bugiatntea  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  piyta- 
aaam,  wpaamiv,*  sod  it  may  be  that  tbe  parasites 
vos  eoBBseted  with  tliis  instttotion.* 

The  dass  of  persons  wbom  we  call  parasites  was 
Toy  Domerons  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
hive  existed  from  eaily  times,  though  they  were 
Bot  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Anstf^jlwnes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
lUiippos,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xmophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
venes  of  Epioharmos  preserved  in  AtheoaoB,  are 
pRfcetneeknenattfpantsitea.  But  tbe  first  writer 
«bo  designated  these  pemma  by  the  mme  of  m^- 
«mt  was  Alezls,  hi  one  of  his  comedies.*  In  the 
awjafled  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  io  their 
Rooun  imitations,  tbe  parasites  sre  standing  char- 
Men  ;  and  althougb  they  are  described  in  very 
Knng  coknirs  in  ttese  eooiedies,  yet  tbe  descrip- 
tioB  does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  jndge  from  otbor  aeoooats  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  ttaerefbre,  be  modi  miataken  hi  bor- 
TDvIng  our  deacriptimi  of  parasites  chl^  fixun 
these  comedies. 

Tbe  chsiacteristio  features  cmmnon  to  all  paia- 
stes  are  hnportaaity,  love  oS  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  aU,  the  deaire  of  g^ing  a  good  dinner  witli- 

paying  for  IL  Aeeovding  to  the  various  means 
tb(7  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  ^ey  may  be 
dlivided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  ytXo- 
rcvouM,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi. 
tatioa,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  tbeir 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
mle,  and  woold  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  Ibey  eould  oidy  hope  to  gain  the  desired  oUeet 
Among  these  we  may  class  PhiUppus  in  the  Sym- 
ponom  of  XenophoB,  Ergastiins  in  the  Captlvi,  and 
Geluinms  in  the  Sticbus  of  IMautus.  The  second 
duB  are  the  jc^Aaxer  or  flatterers  (w«enfa/ore«), 
•bo,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
deavoined  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gsatbo  m  the  Eunuchos  of  Terence,  and  tbe  Arto- 
(ngus  in  tbe  Miles  Gloriosos  of  Hautus,  are  admi- 
nUe  delineations  of  such  characten.  The  tbird 
class  are  the  l^tpantvrixoly  or  the  officioua,  who,  by 
s  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
defradisg  deseriptioa,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
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to  invftatknis.*  Characters  of  this  class  are  the 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  MeoKchml  of  Plau- 
tos,  and  more  especially  the  Curealio  and  Saturio  in 
tbe  Persa  of  IMantus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence. 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Aiulatoria  et  AmUi  Di»- 
erimine,  we  see  that  fnrasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had.  and  for 
tbis  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  tbe  maricet,  the 
palestrte,  tbe  baths,  and  cHhet  public  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  eases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  Uiey  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
det«r  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex- 
amples of  tbe  moat  disgusting  humiliations  whicb 
parasites  endored,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athentena*  and  Plaurch.*  During  the 
tune  of  tbe  Roman  fmperotB,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  tbe  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  (irapoffT^).   (Vid.  JiXtM.) 

FARA'STASIS  (mudOToirfr).  A  fbe  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  ^  the  jdainUff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  bim,  and  1^  tbe  defendant 
on  putting  in  bis  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  ^e  fee  (periii^w  a  drachm)  paid  by  tbe 
prosecutor  in  most  poblio  causes.*  (Coovare  Dif 

JETBT^  p.  853.) 
PARA'STAT^  {mpanirat).    (Vtd.  ELivm. 

THS.) 

PARAZOWUM.   (FW.  Zoni.) 

•PARD'ALIS  {vapddXii).  "Oppian  deeenbe* 
two  species  of  Pta-dtUit,  name^,  the  greater  and 
tbe  smaller.  According  to  Bnfibn,  the  former  ia 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ounce.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Pka  or  Phed  of  tbe  Arabians,  the 
Pbadh  of  Barbary,  the  Onzs  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, an  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  ia 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  tbe  Pardut  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panthtra  uf  Pliny."  Buffon 
adds,  "  It  ia  highly  probable,  moreover,  Ibat  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pord  or  Parius,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
tbenameofLeopanlorXenMnbw."  ^'TheGree^** 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  l^ntber  and  Leopard, 
"  knew  one  of  these  ftom  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  PardaUt,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  tbe 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strenifth  and  cruelty,  to  the  Hon,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  ddn  varied  with  apota.  Its  name^ 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  llie'OreQk 
trandatoiB  of  the  Scriptures  used  tbe  name  PonZa- 
Ju  as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  wtvd,  with  ■ 
slight  modification,  signifies  '  the  Panther,*  at  pres- 
ent, among  tbe  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  tbe  Romans  to  those  of  Psnilura  and 
Voria.  Theee  are  tbe  words  ^lqr  used  du^  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trana- 
late  the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Pai^ 
dalis,  or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the.  word  Pariut 
either  for  Paxdtdit  or  for  Ifamer.  Pliny  even  say« 
thu  Ptmbu  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia. 
So,  neiproeally,  the  Greeha  tranahited  Pamhera  by 
the  wwd  Pcrrisftf.  The  term  PaMtA<r«,  althougb 
of  Omek  n»t,  did  not,  then,  preaerre  the  aenae  of 
the  word  irdi^,  nliieh  la  eonstantly  maiked  aa 
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difiteent  ftflRi  ParigJiM,  and  by  Op|du  ta  old  to  be 
•loall  and  of  little  courage.  The  RMnana,  nerer- 
thelesa,  sometiiDes  employed  it  to  traoalate  the 
word  Trav0i}p,  and  the  Gre^  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  reaemUance  of  the  namea,  bare 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  aome  of  the  char- 
actera  which  they  found  am(mg  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthers.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everythiiw  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists bare  aaia  aboat  them.  He  endeaTOon  to 
clear  vp  these  apparent  contradtctioos  by  a  pasaage 
In  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
dalia,  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  leas. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ijy  the  word  aavd^p.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
coantiy  known  to  the  andenta  two  animala  with 
iqiDtted  akina the  oommon  Panther  of  natoraliats, 
and  another  animal,  which,  after  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  (or  Hudting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Netiur,  the  other  under  that  of  Fekd ;  and 
althongh  Bochart  ooosidera  the  Fekd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
CuTier  rather  indinea  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  wonld  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  ia  no^ng  atated  by  the  Gieeka  r^ogoant 
to  this  idea."> 

*fl.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  Mliaa 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidaa  under  m^rof.  Many  c<m- 
jectures  have  been  made  reapeeting  it,  the  moat 
probaUe  of  wbiob,  according  to  Adama,  ia,  that  it 
wo  the  SqvaiuM  tiiriratM.  a  apecies  of  Shark.* 

•PARD'ALOS  itrdpdaios),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. Aldrorandi  and  BuSba  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  tmutiarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plorer; 
bnt  Sr.  Trail  prefers  the  Cfuu-adriua  ^utialit,  or 
Golden  nover.  Schneider  mentions  that  BUler- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  ia  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Siunau  tmigariM.  This  opinion, 
however,  ia  entitled  to  no  credit."* 

•PARD'ION  (irap6u»).  Schneider  fbOowa  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Camekyaid,  or  Girtffa 
Camelopardali*.* 

PAR£DRI  {iraptdpot).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior arcbcms  waa  at  liberty  to  have  two  aaaesaora 
(iru^e^Mf),  chosen  1^  hbnself,  to  aaaist  him,  by 
adTiee  and  otberwiae,  in  the  performance  of  his 
Tariona  duties.  The  assesaor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself,  had  to  undergo  a  Aouftaeia  in  the  Senate  of 
Fire  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  laboura. 
He  waa  also  to  render  an  account  (eip^i^vq)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  ia  called  an  6px^  by 
Danoaflienea.*  The  duties  of  the  andion,  nuigftte- 
rial  and  judicial,  were  so  nomeroos,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  find  the  vaptSpot  aasisting  ^e  archon  at  the 
Affip  diK^r.*  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
pttbUc  fettivala  and  theatrea,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorder^.*  Aa  the  arcbonaweie  dioaen  by 
krt  (jUaipuToi),  and  might  be  peraona  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  n9t  very  wdl  fitted  fat  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  asaietance  of  clever  men  of  business.* 
And  perhaps  it  waa  intended  that  the  iripeSpot 
ahould  not  only  aaaiat,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  ^ken  of  as  being  ^oiiBai,  eiii6ovJLot  xai  fCXo' 


1.  (Ariftot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— Oppiu,  Cntef.,  Hi.,  03.— Adam, 
Appmd.,  ■.  v.— Griffith's  CuTMT,  Tol  ii.,  p.  4500—9.  (.Xlian, 
H.  A.,  xi.,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  SaS.}— 1.  (Ariitot.,  n.  A.,  is., 
n.— Schndiler  ad  Atiatot.,  1.  o.  —  Adamt,  ApMnd.,  a.  v.)— 4. 

IAHitDt., H.  A., ii.,  a.— Adama,  Append.,  •.  v.>—&  (e. HMtr^ 
Wi.y-i.  (DanuMtli.,  c  Tlwoc,  IS»0— T.  (DwwMb.,  e.  VIA., 
m.)-8.  (DaatiMlli.,0.  Nmw.,  ISTSj 
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bia  place  of  the  'Apx**»  0aaiXtvs^  It  was  mud  to 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  aasessors :  bat 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  far 
good  cauae.'  The  thesmothets,  though  they  1^ 
no  regular  mpeSpoi,  used  to  have  counaeHon  (trap 
SovAmX  who  answered  the  aame  pnipnaa*  lie 
office  of  irapeSpof  waa  caOeA  rapetpta,  ai^loenr- 
cise  it  mptilpeiea'. 

From  the  irdpc^pM<^theardKHMwemnstdiitiB- 
guish  those  who  aasiated  the  cfiftivw  in  "^^inutiaf 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  ri9mm 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  daw  t«s 
asaessors.*   ( Vid.  Ecthth i.) 

*PAR£I'AS  {irapeiof},  a  speciea  of  Serpent,  n- 
cred  to  .£sculapiu8.  Gesner  condudea  that  it  a 
the  aerpent  caml  Bmn  in  ootain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  uthor  of  tike  E^nKdogicoa  H^- 
nnm,  it  is  innozioos.* 

PAREISGRAPHE  (vapeiaypaf^)  aigaSes  a 
fraudulent  enrtdmpnt  in  the  remoter  of  dtiaeis. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athena,  caDed  ^nwc 
rpafn  ;  and,  beaides»  the  d^ponu  I?  ihor 

dioV^ff'r,  eject  any  person  who  waa  ittegally  ca- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  deeiaton  ihm 
might  be  an  mnal  to  a  court  of  dicaats ;  of  whick 
tike  qieeeh  of  Demosthenes  a^^inst  Enbulides  fiv- 
nishes  an  example.  If  the  iUcasu  confirmed  tbs 
decision  of  the  diuiorot,  the  appdiant  party  wn 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spnriooa  citixena  are  aametimei 
caDed  w9p(YypaiCToi,  irapryjm^i^idim.*  The  O- 
preaakm  waptioypa^c  ypafv  la  not  Attic* 

nAPEI£rPA*H~£  rPA*H'.  {Vid.  pABSnaaa- 
raa.) 

PARENTAIJA.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  461) 
PA'RIES  (jeixiov*  whence  the  epithet  Tuxiiteaa, 
"  faH  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities  ;*  rmj^oc,'*  whence 
TQtxopvKT^t  atld  Toixiip^xoSi  "8  hoose^bRskei.  a 
tbieC"  aiHl  Toixvpvjc^Ot  "  t^iigluy")*  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  munu,  the  wall  t( 
a  ci^.  Among  the  numerous  methods  em^risyed 
by  the  ancients  in  conatrueting  walls,  we  find  mes- 
tiixi  of  the  following :  . 

I.  The  MTteff  eratitiiu,  i.  the  wattled  or  ike 
lath-and-i&ster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  bard)ei 
(vid.  CkATia)  covered  wiUi  clay.**  These  wen 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  eom 
houses  ;**  ^lerward  they  were  coated  with  Dorttr 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  latb-ud- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitmvins**  mentions  as  the  next  atqt  tbepno- 
tice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gaula,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying  aq/an 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  waUsf  wUck 
ware  strengthened  by  meana  of  harixoatBl  boial-tiB- 
bera  {jugamemU)  laid  at  intervals,  and  whiti  were 
then  covered  with  titateh. 

III.  The  pariti  formaeeHM,  i.  c,  the  pisi  waB,  madi 
of  rammed  earth.   {Vid.  FokhaO 

IV.  In  diatricta  abounding  with  wood,  logbaosa 
were  common,  coo atructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  the  backset- 
tlementa,  of  the  trunks  of  tr^ia,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  aaolber  lo 
a  htniiontal  poaition,  and  had  their  intcastkee  fitted 
with  ehipa  (adodmit  moaa,  and  iday.  After  lUi 


].  (e.  Ne«T.,  IMW.}— t.  (I>raMath.,  c  Novr.,  lS13.}-3.  |Dt>- 
uwtb.,  e.  TbMtB.,  ISSO.— ScUtmaim,  Aat.  jar.  pab.  6t.,  b.S4^ 
—Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  ftT-W.)-4.  (&c)iflnMB.lb.,aie.-lf<iaci 
lb.,  lot.)— 9.  {Ml.,  N.  A.,  Ui.,  la.— Lww.  PkaoaL,  ii..  ftX.- 
Adama,  Append.,  b.v.)-«.  (JBk^,  Be  Fait.  Lag^S8,SI,rf. 
Staph.)—!  (SaMaianii,  Aat.  tax.  p<ab.  Or.,  tea.— If«i«,  All. 
Prac,  S47-440.)  — 8.  (Hon.,  Od.,  xvi.,  186,  M.}  — 9.  {0.,  iL, 
SMMM.)  — 10.  <IL,)X.,»9;  m.,31t.— Od-ii.,MI;  >u.,et, 
OS ;  u.,  sot,  SM.)-11.  mn.t  H.  M.,  nxvJl4L  a.  4&^F«tM, 

v.  Solaa.}— U.  (Ovid,  FULt  lU,  IN  i  vL,  ML-ntmv,  ii, 
l.»-U.(I.«.) 
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MMcr  Ibe  Colehians  erected  boaaes  aoToral  stories 

V.  The  jmriu  U^ritmt,  i.  e.,  the  brick  wtll.  ( Vid. 
Lint.)  Among  ttie  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
Ben  of  in  ouls^  well  waa  18  inches  (aa^ipet), 
being  the  length  of  tbe  oommon  or  Lydian  brick  ; 
bat,  if  tbe  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
(he  walb  at  the  tottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  (UpluUkii  mt  triplinihii),  according  to 
ciroimstaoces.  Tbe  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
opon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.*  Tbe  Romans,  probably  in 
DDiuiion  of  tbe  Etrurians,  oflea  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottas 
{tmcturt  and  loriea  UtUcet*),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
tbe  vater  from  the  roof.   ( Vid.  Avtsfixi.) 

VI.  The  T^iadata  strwtitra*  i.  e.,  the reticalated, 
or  Tesembliiig  oetwork.  This  structure  consists  in 
(jaciag  sqoare  or  loxenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
Dpoa  Aeir  edges,  tbe  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
none,  and  cemented  by  mortar  (materia  ex  calec  el 
trcM).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
4iurable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  vt^canic 
tag  ia  tbe  material  employed,  as  at  Baiie  in  the  Bay 
of  Tiaples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivuli. 
Ihis  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
(difices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says*  that  it  was  uni- 
Tersally  adopted  in  bis  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  Tbe  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
mlj  part  in  which  the  atnictare  was  r^lar,  or  the 
Uonea  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
nbble-work  or  concrete  (fartura),  i.  e.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  {cainunla,  x^^^  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated  :  to 
gite  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
lonlal  courses  of  bricka  were  laid  at  interrals,  ex- 
tendiDg  throngh  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplifled 
in  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
dratring  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
byMr.  Hoeatta. 


I.  (Titrar.,  1.      ComMn  BnwL,  It.,  106.— Tttrnr.,  ii.,  9.} 
(AtluB.,  T.,  p.  MS,  e.)-~S.  (Vitra*.,  ii.,  &— Pallad.,  Da  lU 
U  ll.y~L  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  nz*i..  11,  a.  Sl.>-B.  (».,  8.) 


Vn.  The  atruetftra  antiqiM  or  ineerta,  i.  t.,  tbe 
waH  of  irr^ular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  whioti 
were  not  squared'or  cut  iuto  any  exact  form.  The 
necesaary  consequence  of  this  method  of  constrao- 
tion  was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  nibble-work.'  * 

VIII.  The  empltctm,  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork ; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  (fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walla,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  brickwork  {coagmenia)  were  placed  at  in* 
tervals,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  are  aot  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  pariM  e  lapide  qucdrato,  i.  e.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  {Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar- 
ble. Tbe  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  io  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  aa  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  "nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.*  But  prob- 
ably in  this  tbe  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  sbetl  marble."*  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  ki^ds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  BO  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces-  A  tenon  and 
moriice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  {ansii  fer- 
rets*) and  lead.*  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
ems as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  Aa 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  diarivoi,  because  they  extended 
through  tbe  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  'built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  tbe 
stones.*  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paol 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  IXiBovj  ti/iIovs), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
tbe  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.^ 
VitruviuB  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  cratitiiu 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.* 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,*  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op- 
poses the  pariei  loiidut  to  the  fomicatua,  and  the 
umrnunit  to  the  directiu.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  tbe  Romans  inserted  arches  | 
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(wU.  Foimz)  into  tbeir  "oomBMn'*  or  puty-waDi. 
Tbe  umraod  woodcut,  repraseoting  a  portkn  of 
the  loppoMd  Thenn*  at  TrAre*,'  ezemplifiM  the 
fivqunit  oeameDoe  of  arebM  in  all  Roman  baiM- 
inga,  Dol  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win- 
dows of  doorways,  but  also  when  they  eooM  aerre 
no  other  uae  than  to  strengthen  tbe  wall.  lo  this 
"paries  fvrmcMtu"  each  arch  is  a  eombmation  of 
two  or  more  coacentrio  arches,  all  bailt  of  briek. 


Thia  qweimen  also  abowa  tiie  altematiOD  of  coar- 
aea  of  bridt  and  atone,  wliich  is  ■  common  char- 
acteristic of  Roman  masonry.  The  "parieM  m^i- 
iiu,"  i.  *.,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall  and 
the  parut  {omrimnu,*  Kotv6(  roixof,*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
them  both,  was  called  MMvcrmiu,  aL  iniergerima,* 
and  in  Greek  fumro^oc  w  lumntxav.''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  an^^  to  tbe  party-wall  for  tbe 
convenience  of  the  respeotire  familiies,  were  tbe 
parieteM  direeti.  | 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  <^  ways.  Their  plane 
surlace  waa  Iwoken  bj  paoeb.  (FuL  Abacits.) 
However  ooane  and  nngh  their  eonstmction  might 
be,  every  nnevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  [dastcr 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari> 
ous  degrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsom  also,  in  the 
atate  irtiidi  we  call  plaster  of  Paria,  waa  miich 
■sed  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  waa  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tastefal  devices 
in  bas-rdief.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  {opua  albmium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  tbe  plasterer 
{lector,  Kovtar^)  bad  finished  bis  work  (trulfuiaiia, 
i.  e.,  trowelling,'  opa*  Uetorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  ^  the  uae  of  tbe  square  {vid.  Noa- 
ai),  the  rule,  and  the  line  and  friummet  (vid.  Paa- 
nNDtcvLDH),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
d;ig  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,*  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  Uie  painter  in  fresco  (ud« 
ceetorio**).  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucoo 
was  left  witlioat  any  additional  ornament;  and  its 
wbiteness  and  freshness  were  occasicmally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  milk  {paratonium,^^  terr* 
Setimuui*').  A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 


I.  (WyttaBb^'i  Ooide,  £.».)—».  (ViTg,,  JEn..  t.,  389.)— S. 
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by  the  artist  into  reotaapJar  oooipartmant^  «UA 

he  filled,  according  to  bis  taale  and  fancy,  with  u 
eodleaa  variety  w  iaodseapea,  bniMiags,  gardeaa, 
antmab,  Ac.'   (Vid.  Pinmnfl,  p.  7I&) 

AiKitber  method  of  deewatiBf  walls  was  by  »- 
cmsting  them  with  riabs  of  marble  {enutsy  Tb« 
Mocks  designed  for  this  porpooe  were  cot  into  tliia 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  BBWmilU.  (K*^  Mou.)  Vsri- 
oos  k^ds  of  sand  were  need  ia  tbe  opentioa,  ac- 
ctnding  to  the  hardness  of  the  stme,  cineiy  (anu*) 
beii^  used  for  tbe  hardest  llus  art  was  of  higb 
utiqnity,  and  prob^ly  Oriental  in  ito  origia.  Tli» 
bridivraUs  of  ttie  Mausoleum  at  Hdieainasaas,biuli 
as  eariy  as  S66  B.C.,  were  covered  with  sUa  sf  P»- 
conneaian  marUe,*  and  this  is  tbe  bbosc  aaaest  ex- 
amine upon  record.  In  Ute  time  of  Pliny,*  riabs  cf 
a  nniform  ooknr  were  sometimes  carioody  tabid 
with  variously-ctrioored  materials  in  sn^  a  way  h 
to  represent  animals  and  Mber  objects.  In  short, 
tbe  beautiTol  invention  now  caBed  Flor»tine  Mo- 
saic was  then  in  use  for  tbe  deeeratiDo  of  tbe  walk 
of  apartment*.  (Fitd.  EmLniA.)  Tbe  caaana 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  eometimes  nsed  in  waQi, 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  eeiliaga.  Tbe  greatest  t«- 
finement  was  tbe  attempt  to  prodoce  tbe  efleei  of 
mirroiB,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wi3 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactaied  in  imitatioB  of 
obaidiaa.*  (Kul.Hoatc,Roiuir,p.&ie,BaO;  ftm- 
ins,  p.  715.) 

PARILI'IilA.   (Vid.  Pmux.) 

•PARIUM  MARMOR  (Ddpisr  ^UBtafX  Ftotu 
MarUe,  a  species  of  marble  madi  edebrated  in  an- 
cient times,  and  procured  from  tbe  island  of  Paras. 
It  was  used,for  tbe  most  part,  in  statuary.  "  Amoiii 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  sad  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "with  both, 
which,  from  tbe  island  of  Paras,  wbeie  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  called  Parian ;  and  from  the  manasr  in 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  tbe  li^  of  lamps,  «« 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  tbe  anthmi^  of  Varro, 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lydinites.  Thii 
is  the  stone '  wbose  coloar  was  oonudered  as  jdeaa- 
ing  to  the  gods;  which  was  osed  by  Pra^tdts 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  edebrated  iw  ill 
wbiteness  Pindar  and  Tbeoailiis.**  Of  ihi) 
marble  are  tbe  Venos  de  Medici,  tbe  Diua  Tm- 
triz,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  (rf*  Vdletii), 
Ariadne  (called  Clet^tra),  Jano  (called  Capitatina). 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  tbe  celebrated  Oxfanl 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chro&cle."  For  s 
detailed  account  of  tbe  I^rian  qaarries,  and  tkf 
marble  contained  there,  coonh  GkrJt***  ZVsMli^ 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  wff..  Land.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA,'  a  nxmd  dueU,  thfcs 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  w/tlu  in  the  Roam 
army  (see  p.  104).  Tboo^  small,  compared  witk 
the  Cunns,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  eSeetaal  protection."  This  was  probaUyewisK 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  Ua  framework.  In  tbe^nto 
dance  it  vras  raised  above  tbe  head  and  atmAwiih 
a  swOTd,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.*  1^ 
parma  was  also  worn  by  tbe  Eqnma  ;■*  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fiishion,  it  waa  sometimes  adors- 
ed  with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  mttm  often  applied  to  tbe  tar 
get  {vid.  CaraA),  wbich  was  aho  a  small  naad 
shidd,  and,  therefore,  very  simUar  to  the  panas-** 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  apjiiem  the  term  to  tbe  di 
peus  of  tbe  PalladiuDi,  because,  tbe  status  bein) 
small,  the  shield  waa  aooall  in  [noportion.'* 


1.  (VitniT.,  TH.,  S.)  — t.  (nm.,  H.  N.,  xnri.,  t.}— S 
(Tin.,  H.  N.,  Jtxifi.,  8.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xm.,  IJ  — 5.  (Ftiti^B 
N,  xxxTi.,SO,  i.  B7.)— S.  (Moan*!  Anc  Mi»e»lop,p.T7.)-T 
(Hor.,  Cwm.,  ii.,7.  ».(  — 9.  (Mrt.,  Ti.,».)— S.  (Ctud^I^ 
*i.  Cou.  Bnor.,  838.)  —  10.  <SBUBat,  Frwm.  BiM,  L,  ITJ- 
II.  (Pitipert.,  IV.,  ii„  ai.>-l*  (Pronnt.,  fv,  ii..«b 
9,  i  L-Vuc.,  JEs.,  X.,  SlI^U.  (Ak.  ii,  179^ 
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PARTHENIAI. 


PASTOPHORUS. 


Hm  maDsdwDodcot  Tqiresentfl  a  Totire  pamia, 


nilKased  {a^p^XaTov)  (vid.  Mallbus)  and  gilded, 
npreseoting  on  its  border,  as  is  saiqiosed,  the  ta- 
ten;  of  Rome  by  the  Oaab  under  Brennns,  and  its 
ncorery  Camiltas.  It  belonged  fbnneriy  to  the 
Woodvardian  Huseom,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqaa- 
ms  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claodiiis  or 
Htm.  Tite  boss  («m&o)  is  a  grotesque  &ce,  sor- 
innded  with  ram's  horns,  fdkge,  and  a  twisted 
lieinL> 

*PARNOPS  {vdfipo^^  s  species  Of  LoeuMta,  or 

Gmdiopper.* 

•PARONYCHIA  (jrapoyvxia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
"There  is  great  uncertainty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  »  CoDformity  of  names  gives  some  coun- 
tcoaiice  to  the  conjectara  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it 
to  te  our  WhiUovr  Grass,  namely,  the  Ihaia  vema, 

PAIUyPSIS  {vapoipit).  Two  different  meaninf^ 
ire  given  to  this  wonl  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
■OB;  aonie  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
"Oh  tbe  (md.  OpBONtuH),  as  the  fia^a,  a  kind 
of  Ihiaienly  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
6aeai  or  sauce  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
nan  dish.*  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  nomer- 
w  {■nages  collected  by  Athensns,*  that  the  word 
*s  nsed  ni  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 

Uw  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  erf  its  contents.^ 
Tbe  Roman  wrHers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
Kose  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;*  and,  according  to  Chari' 
*»>  it  was  80  called,  "paa  m  eo  reponuntttr  oiio- 
■>>•  M  CP  in  mcRM  comobuUitr.'*  Tbe  word  is 
ibowriuen  Parapsts.' 

.  *PaRRa,  a  bird  of  eril  omen,  about  which  great 
Merence  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderboarg,  one  of 
at  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
^vri  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  fitvoor  of  the 
Screech  Owl." 

PARRICI'DA.  (Fill.  CoBiriLiA  Lbx  ni  Sica- 
iiii.) 

PARTHENIAI  or  PARTHENEIAt  (napOevtat 
^ofAnrciat)  are.  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
'f  the  word,  children  born  by  unmarried  women 
*a(]fl»vo(").  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
wme  ihose  legitimate  children  at  Sparla  who  were 
Jwn  brfore  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
loose  of  her  husband."   The  partheniae,  however, 


f-  iDoiiwell,  De  Parma  Woodward i ana,  0»on..  1TI3.  —  Com- 
Bctnil.  Iha  Wappenwewn  der  Griechen  and  RSnier,  Bona, 
'Nl.)^.  (Strtbo,  ziii..  Vr-^liaa,  N.  A..  10.>— 3.  (Vim., 
*i  M  -AduB^  AMMBd.,  s.  V.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Ti.,  M ;  x., 
H.~TIfnMer.,  ad  iae.)— S.  (Hoaych.  and  Said.,  a.  *.)—«.  (ix., 
im.m)— 7.  (Compara  X.n.,  Cjt.,  i..  ».  *  4.  — Plnt..D« 
M«l  et  Aoi,,9.— 8l.  Mattlum,  iiiii.,  W.J-S.  (Jot.,  iii..  149.— 
«n.,  II..  27,  S.>— fl.  (Hetych.,  a.  r.— Soet.,  Oalb.,  IS.— Pelfon., 
M'-Dis.  H,tit.S,a.  If,  «  «.}  — 10.  (Vaaderixniw  ad  Hont., 
iu.,  9T,  l.>-n.  (Hon.,  IL,  zvi.,  180.>-lt.  (Haqmh., 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after 
the  first  Mesaenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  but  tbe  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  diShr  from  one  another.  Hesychins  says 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves;  Antiochus^  states  that  they  were 
the  sona  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians.  These  Spartans  were 
made  Helots,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
thenite,  and  declared  art/ut.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  tiieir  degrading  position  at 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  tbe  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Epnonis,*  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Measeoian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  namber  of  years,  the  Spar- 
tan women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absendt,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  Vant  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  hosbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Mesaenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  parthenie.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tana  from  Measenia,  these  parthenie  were  not  treat* 
ed  as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  tbe 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi-  , 
grated,  and  founded  the  cidony  of  Tarentum.*  ( Vid. 
Epbuhaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  diatress,  had  peihapa  allow- 
ed marriages  betwe«i  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La- 
coQtans,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur- 
rection and  emigration.* 

•PARTHEN'ION  {napeiviov),  a  ^lecies  of  fdant, 
which  Sprengd  makes  to  be  Uie  Matrictait  Petr- 
themum,  the  same  with  the  Pt/rethmm  Parthenium, 
Hooker,  in  En^sh,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  hoiiCever,  advocates  tbe  same  opin- 
ion.* 

•PASSER  (ffrpOTflof),  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  <TTpovd6c  is  used  by  Paulas  .£gineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  PiuMena  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  tbe  order  of  small  birds.  It  ia  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Patter  iometticua,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Qesner  supposes  the  mffy^'^  ^P^T" 
JioSwvt  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  ia  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ae- 
unloT  modularit,  Cuvier."* 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.^  (Vid.  Pes.)  The  passua  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
tbe  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  mUJe 
patmum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.   {Yid.  Milliabb.) 

PASTOPHORUS  {ttapTo^opoi).  Th©  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  {jyivabitaaTot),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathenea  at 
Athens  were  called  i^^opoi.  In  Egypt,  the  priesta 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  vrtio  probably  fulfilled  a  umOar 

I.  (an.  Stiab.,  8,  p.  49,  *c>-l  Sort»j,  vl.,  I,  p.  46^1 
—  S.  (Compara  Thaopomp.  ap.  Atben.,  vi.,  p.  III.)  — 4.  {Yid, 
Thiriwall,  Hirt.  of  Omoc^  u,f.3Sa,  Ac)  —  5.  (.Uam,  Ap- 
BMuL,  •.  v.)-<.  (Adama,  Afffiii.,  a.  t,  £r(MnM(.>— 7.  (Caluai» 
T.l^TitnT^m,14.) 
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iOoB.  ware  denominated  imm^6pot,  asd  were  in- 
corporated.' Thejr  appear  to  bare  extended  tbem- 
■elrea,  together  with  the  eztenaion  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"  the  College  of  the  Paatophori  of  lodustria,"  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin.*  The  Egyptian  college  waa  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  peato- 
phori,  and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  dfeM,rio  guinjueiaudu,  because  be  was  ap- 
pointed for  fire  years.*  Beaidea  carrying  the  irmr- 
nf,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  tbe^  perfonned 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  wor^iip  of  the 
temide.  It  waa  the  oOee  of  this  claaa  of  imeata  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  perfonnance  of  an  mm- 
priate  chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  m 
standing  io  tbe  adytum,*  and  generally  to  ^ow  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utenails,  of  which,  lilu  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  auppoeed  influence  of  lais  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diaeues,  tbe  pastt^ihori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  aa  physicians.* 

It  must  be  obserred,  that,  according  to  aoothn 
interpretation  of  iroorftf,  the  paatophori  were  ao  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  ahrioe 
or  small  eh^iel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Sopponlng  UiH  etymology  to  be  correo,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  paatophori  sustained  tbe  vahoas  <^cea 
which  have  been  here  aaaigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  tint  ao  numeroua 
and  important  a  body  oC  men  should  hiTe  a  residenoe 
auiropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  iraarofopim. 
The  eommon  use  of  the  term,  aa  apfdied  by  the 
Greefca  to  Egyptian  temides,  led  to  ita  api^ication 
Io  tbe  correspondiDg  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lero  by  Josephus,^  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Teraion  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

PATER  FAMIL'LE.  {Vid.  Famiua,  Mabsuh 
(Roman),  Patiia  Potbitas.) 
PATER  PATRATUS.  [Vid.  FrnALis.) 
PAT'ERA,  Am.  PATELLA  10X17).  a  lonnd  dish, 
a  plate,  a  aaueer.  Uacrobins,*  explaining  tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  pateru  and  the  CAacHtuvH, 
aaya  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  ita  flat, 
expanded  form  {pUnum  «c  pateiu).  Tbe  paterc  of 
tbe  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
Ins  ■!  pieaU  fana,  aterifidu  faeiendit  ofU" 
{Nim  foUUM,"  JbtMcwnU  fcste").  Thcgr  were 
amul'  putea  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  aa  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
nannw  described  under  the  article  Ficni-s,'*  and 
which  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  paters  were  metallic,  be- 
ing chiefly  of  bronxe ;  but  every  fiunily,  raiaed  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  {ipyvpitX  together 
with  a  silver  salt^lar.  (Vid.  Saunuh.)**  in  op- 
ulent hoQsea  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  Ctf>v(r'V**)- 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ores,  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  **  A  beau- 
tiflU  speoimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  tbe  ar- 
ticle ubba  ;  and  the  acoompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
its  a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronxe,  design- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Man,  and  Ibnnd  at 


l.(Dtoi.8ie.,i.,fl9.— PonhTT.,  D«  AMn.,  iv.,  S.  — ApnL., 
Hm.,  zf.,  p.  114. 198,  ed.  AUi.)  — S.  (MaAi,  Hoi.  Venn.,  p. 
W.)— 3.  (ApnL,  Met.,  zi.,  ad  in.)— 4.  (Clasi.  Alex.,  F«dmr., 
lii.,  S.)— a.  (fionwdlo,  Hwr..  1.,  41.)— 0.  (Clan.  Alex.,  Strom., 
vL,  4,  p.  758,  «!.  Pottar.)— 7.  (Bell.  Jsd_  iw.,  lt.)-4.  (1  Chron., 
Iz., »,  S3 :  nui.,  l8.-ier.,  mw.,  4.-1  Mue.,  ir.,  38,  97.)— S. 
(Sat.,  *.,  11.)  —  la  (i.  V.  Pwallw.)  —  II.  (Mann  IM-)  ~  IS- 
(ziT.,114.)— la.  (p.  418.]  — 14.  (I1ta.,H.M.,xxsliL,  It,a.H.) 
—IS.  (AtlMB.,  zi.,  n.  4«7,  SSI.  — PiMdLOLTii.,1-8.— Tiif., 
OMt^.,  ii.,  Ifll.)  —  fo.  (Gic,  Vnr.,  IL,  II. — Zaa..  As^., 
I*.,7,«S7{  Tit.,  1,(170 
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Pompeii.^  nevisworiheiiveriiiteBbHin- 
puled  by  m  aida  view,  diowiBg  the  (ixm  Hi 


of  tbe  veaad.  The  omamoital  paters  smetiDii 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probtblj  impi 
from  the  centre  (Jlicaia^).  Genu  were  set  u  nit- 
ers.* We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  (tUanum\ 
having  in  tbe  centre  the  coonlenuice  of  AInuto 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  «  ibe  bor- 
der* The  annexed  woodcut  contains  twvad 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  ta  tbe  Briuk 
Museom,  which  was  found  in  tbe  ruin  <d  Htdrai'i 
ViUa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townk^.  It  it  H 


inches  in  diameter,  and  U  high.  Uiseiitintb^ 
and  deUca(7,  the  marble  not  bwig  nueh  mmm 
a  qoarter  of  an  ineh  thic^  In  tbe  centre  iiieiv 
tured  a  female  bacchante,  ioa  long  tasie  ti««» 
a  scarf  {vid.  CuLAHrs)  floating  over  her  bead.  Tba 
centre-friece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  iij-  Tbe 
decorations  indicate  theapptopciatiMoflbeiitaui* 
the  worship  of  Baochus.  . 

Hates  were  aooieUmea  made  ao  as  to  be  usa 
wldi  either  aide  downward,  and  were  ihea  ma- 
gnished  by  the  epithet  i/ii^rn>{*  la  ibeM  1* 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  ita  npp" 
Tbe  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  comxil 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Ptii^^^ 
farUier  distinguished  from  one  anotfaei  bj  being  «r 
ther  with  or  without  a  base  {iru%?»),  a  bws  in 
middle  (^ifoAur^.  fuadftfaJMc,  fftrff ),  feel  (^al*^ 
r^),  and  handles.*   In  the  jweoedi^modculsW 


1.  (DoBridaoK't  Ponp.,  wU  7B.)-1.  (Ofc, 

t.)--l  (Cio.,  Van.,  IL,  tr.,  St.— A,  i,  m 
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Iniiw  pitm  has  OM  handle :  both  the  patene  are 
Bade  to  ataod  npon  a  low  base.  , 

Small  piatas  were  aometimea  uaed  in  cooking,* 
11  opentioa  oiare  commonly  performed  in  pota  (mJ. 
Olli)  and  baains  or  bowls.  (  Vid.  Patiita.)  Thej 
vere  used  at  meala  to  eat  upon  aa  we  uae  them,* 
ilttKHigh  it  an>eara  that  Tei7  relisioos  persona  ab- 
uaia«i  riom  this  practice  on  account  of  the  cuatom- 
uyemplojnnent  of  them  in  aacsri&cing  to  the  goda.* 
A  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  roimd  dish,  was  used  to 
bring  to  uble  such  an  article  of  food  aa  a  flat  fiah.* 
Maslard*  and  oiDtmeQts*  were  broiuht  in  saucers. 
Tbe  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  aaa- 
eers,'  is  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  836,  which 
lepreaeols  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
ltd  tbird  figoiea  from  tlie  right  hand  have  each  a 
Nuoer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  iDXBiy  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
vei  the  [date  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
be  poared  the  wine ;  and,  aa  the  plate  waa  without 
1  handle  (ovw  uruv),  he  todc  hfdd  of  it  adr^tly  with 
Uuee  of  his  fiogers.* 

Ihe  uae  of  paters  at  meala  no  doaht  gave  origia 
to  (he  emplojment  ot  them  in  aacrificea.  On  tiiese 
ottasioos  ibey  held  either  solid  food  {/uitpdv  Kpiac,* 
cikt^*),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libatioD."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
tnjiiiictioa  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
Bpofl  coins,  gema,  altars,  bae-r^iela,  and  the  frizes 
of  tcmplea.  la  ancioDt  Done  tem[^  at  Rmn, 
■nw  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
Ibe  cnniina  of  the  bull  are  alternately  aeulptored  on 
the  metofiea." 

Plates  of  the  moat  precious  materials  and  of  the 
£nest  workmanship  were  aometimas  given  aa  prixea 
ttthepoUic  games.'* 

PATHOLOiQIA  {TlaeoXoyMv),  one  of  the  five 
piiti  into  whtcfa,  according  to  some  anttiors,  ^e 
Kience  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  waa  divided 
{cil  Midicina),  which,  as  its  name  impliea  (iraBoc, 
imut,  and  A^jvf,  a  diMcoum),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  wbote  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
an,  from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
u  tbe  human  frame,  dtc.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  ofnniooB  of  tbe  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  iffo  principal  phyaicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
U«  and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
>te  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  Hia- 
■wies  of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengd,  and 
Qpecialiy  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ah  Q^no- 
miB.  entitled  "  Specimen  Pathologi»  Generalis  Ve- 
lernin  Gnftcomro,"  Berol.,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
ttys  Sprengel,'*  in  bis  pathology  occupied  hnnseif 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
tt  ordiaeases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  tbe- 
OfJ  of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 

or  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  diflhrent 
i^ioos,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
inanDer.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
lations upon  the  essence  of  diseases.  In  the  trea- 
i^e  Utpi  Tuv  iv  Kc^aAp  Tpavftdrov,  "  De  Capitis  Vul- 
^ibus,"'*  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
RMing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  not  penetrated 
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beAire.  In  anotber  passage*  be  hae  reetmrBe  to  the 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,*  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  Hs  explains  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  these  ex- 
traneous bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  tbe  nrine.'  Qalen,  in 
a  very  unportant  passage,*  aays  that  "Hiiqioerft* 
tea  never  deigned  to  admit  the  cauaes  of  diseaaes 
according  to  bis  imagination;  he  waa  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  hut  when  he  beeves 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  malti[riying  to  innnity,  like 
the  physicians  «f  the  Cnidian  school  (nd.  MmciiTa, 
p.  639),  the  ntmiber  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.*  It 
is  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  bis  ex- 
odlent  azioma  of  diaanoaie^  and  eoaqilained  that 
phyuoians  had  not  auffleimt  e^ierienoe  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  th^  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individuaL  Thus  be  estab- 
lished between  active  and  puHva  aymptoma  a  dia* 
tinidion  which  he  bdiered  to  be  much  man  impor- 
tant than  the  claaaification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
bis  whole  attention  to  ttie  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,^  and  then  poioted  oat  the  ehaages  that  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  aeaaon  and  weather  oooaaionB  in  tba 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosfdiera 
more  healUiy  than  a  very  damp  one.*  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseasee 
p^uliar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
princiidea  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  npon  a 
single  obaervaiioo ;  inched,  sometimes  hb  observe- 
tiona  were  incorrect,  beoauae  they  were  baaed  upon 
insufficient  reasoninga.  When,  for  examjrie,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  tbe  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortiw  and  hydrocelB  to  tbe 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  tbe  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  aa  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  tbe 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  hnrooura,  viz..  Blood,  Bile,  Mucna 
or  Phlegm  (fAiT/ia),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri> 
tings  of  Hippoenttes,  and  ia  still  more  developed 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  faumours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  tbey  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselvea.* 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source ;  the  bile  is  pre|iared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.* 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases ;  the  mucus 
contained  m  tbe  bead  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matism    dropsy  depends  upon  an  affectiou  of  the 
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g^em.*   The  qnutitr  of  the  bOa  deMnuBie  the 

type  of  the  fever,  vhich  is  eonti*»ed  (0^x<v)  >f  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  ia  as  consideraUe  as  it  can  be ; 
fwotHitM  if  it  is  leas  abaodaot ;  tertM  if  it  is  still 
less;  aadfiMrtaaifthaieisiDizedwithitaeerttiB 
propoTtion  of  riseous  blade  bile,  or  afraMc.'  This 
theory  of  the  Homoara  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  aimple  manuer  in  another  work,  in  which  the 
author  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  macaa  and  bile.* 
The  Humoral  Patholooy  was  developed  by  the  po- 
|ids  of  Hippocrates  with  ouich  greater  precMon  than 
tt  had  been  befbre ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  ^stem  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  haa  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  sinoe.  {Vid,  Do«- 

■ATtOI.) 

l^e  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis  of  the  Pa< 
thology  of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  he  that  sttie 
in  wmrii  the  body  ia  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  fooetions  without  obstacle;  and 
diaeaae  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  vie.,  that  state  of 
the  body  (SiaStoic,  KaraaKtvi)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.*  One  must  not  oonfoand  with  this 
state  ike  tfttiim.  (irdA>r),  that  is  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.*  That  which 
detenninea  tiiis  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensiUe  eObcts  of  which  are  the  iwiywv^n, 
or  aymptums.*  Diseaaes  (dtotitocif)  are  onoatural 
states  either  of  the  nnihur  parts  (4<wwp4),  or  of 
dM  orgaaa  themadvea  (Ipxavwd).'^  TViae  of  the 
similar  parta  proceed  in  general  from  Oie  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,*  of  which  one  or 
two  pradominaie.*  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent inoKf&aimy*  The  afl^ctions  <A  the  organs 
themselves  depend  uptm  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
qnanti^,  or  tta0  aitoatitm  of  the  parta.**  Symptoms 
consist  either  in  tbe  derangement  of  a  fluetion  or 
in  the  vicioos  state  of  the  secretions.**  The  causes 
(tf  disease  are  remote  or  proximate:  the  fonner 
contribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
of  diseases  ;  bat  they  must  sgree  perfectly  with 
eadi  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
be  external  or  internal ;  Galen  calls  the  latter 
MiKedmt,  irpofyovu^rat,  and  the  former  jntsnftw, 
iRMMwniiiwriKaf.**  Those  irtiteb  are  internal  depend 
aimoat  always  upon  the  superabundanoe  (irA:$A)c) 
or  the  deterioration  of  ttie  humours  (jraK«;(t^a**). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabon- 
danoe  ia  abaolnte,  or  only  with  leforenoe  to  tbe 
•trength  of  tbe  patient.  Hmee  arise  two  kinds  of 
^ethora  which  the  modem  schools  have  adopted.** 
Galen  givea  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  ^jnaridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
n  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating.**  For  this  reason^  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sedimmttrf  mine,  an  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity.** In  every  fever  then  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it."  All  fevera 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  homoure,  with  the  ex- 
eqition  of  tbe  qibemeral  few,  which  proceeds 
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ftnoD  a  pattleolar  afbetion  of  the  mri^i  Amh 
ffte  intermittent  fevers.  Galea  attrftntes  thtfutid- 
MR  to  the  disorder  of  the  lAlegm,  tbe  Mia  to  ibii 
of  tbe  bile,  and  tbe  purtsm  to  the  patrebetim  if 
the  black  bile,  or  atfiaWe.  This  last  iraBssr  Mm 
tbe  BMst  diflkott  to  set  in  notkw,  nqium  lin  tk 
moat  time  to  bring  on  the  attack.  A  rer;  am- 
ordinary  thing,  says  Sprengd,  is,  that  this  Msatj 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  gteu  mmtn  d 
facu ;  and  hence  it  has  fband,  ereo  in  modeni 
times,  many  sunrartem  of  no  common  mehL*  G|. 
len,  like  HqipiNntea,  ezplahn  mi— iiMtift  mj 
aim|dy  by  the  introdiRtlon  the  Hood  islo  a  pu 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.*  mtxjmn 
ittsinnatea  itadf  at  the  same  tune,  the  inflianan 
is  then  pneumatic,  irvtv/taruS^ :  it  is,  (n  Ibe  oibr 
hand,  pure,  fXeyfumMiK,  when  tbe  Uood  peoeMa 
alone  ;  adiaiuUoiu,  oMq^ru<brf,  if  it  ia  tcconpind 
by  phlMm ;  eryMipetatoKB,  ipmnx-eAaru^,  uten  Mi 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  scktrrtmt,  ou^^ol^s,  i«t» 
panied  by  atrabile.*  He  made  tbe  suae  direin 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  preseii  dij; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  prodDcedbjrtusio- 
moeia,  dilatation,  dec* 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  worb  rebiini 
to  Pathology  that  are  fwmd  in  the  ccAectkn  of 
writings  that  bear  tbe  name  of  Hippocnies,  bni  tf 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  gnmiaeisoaCheiilat, 
"  Handboeh  der  Bfieheikunde  lor  dis  ^en  IM- 
ehi,"Leipxig,  1841):  1.  ntpi'iio6vm,''}kH<^  ' 
%.  Tlepi  Tladuy,  "De  AffectioDtbin  i"  i.llcpin.i 
'Evrif  naOQvt  "  De  Interaia  Affectionibai i  ^ 
UapSeviuv,  "  De  Virginam  Mwbis 5.  Qipt  Fn* 
j(«9f  •iwior,  "De  Natun  Mobetmi"  6.  %  ^^ 
votccbt^  "Do  Molieram  Mortis T  n^'i^. 
"  De  Sterilibos ;"  and  8.  mpi  '0^,  "De  VtBo." 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Gilen  in,  I 
his  six  books  IlepI  ruv  nnrwdonn' Tom*, "  De  U- 
cis  Affectis  ;"  3.  tlepi  Aio^opd;  Noovurvf,  "De 
Differentiis  Morttontm  ;**  3.  Iltpi  tw  hi  m 
ftaeiv  'AiTuiv,  "  I>9  Morbomm  Canis."  Tbot  t 
alao  nnudi  mattM-  rdating  to  tbe  aatjeet  cf  fuM- 
ogy  to  be  found  in  aevenl  other  fsitB  of  Ui  vHb 

PATIBULUM.   (Tii  FmoA.) 

PAT'INA  ( XcKdvf,  dim.  Xacmtaw  tL 
itKOviaK^.*  AexAVif,  Mcend  dim.  J^tKatiitm'),*^ 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  trf"  bronie*  vslTr' 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (epmiln^ 
aometioiea  used  to  keep  gnpea  InMd  cf  I 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  i^  a  fim  iDtanatt 
between  tbe  Patika  and  the  Olu,  not  ao  bi  ■> 
the  foTbier,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latta.  Hem  > » 
compared  to  the  crater."  ( Vid.  Ciahi  )  Tliis  a- 
count  of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variel;  trfnus '« 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hoW  wsler  iw  i 
sponge  for  washing,**  and  clay  Ibr  maiing  kw^-^^ 
in  vomiting, **and  in  sradtiogUieoreoTqnitiitl^ 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  eookerj  toi 
macy.'*  Although  the  patm  and  tbe  olU  were 

used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commimlr  F«F^ 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  8ometin»eswiil«»'*"> 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  ibej  w« 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid.'*  HeocetlieW" 
OGCun  in  almost  every  page  of  Apiciiis,ikP^ 
(vid.  OpBomoM) ;  and  hence  came  its  sjwV*  ^ 


I.  (Da  DiC  Pobr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  S09. MS,  ton. *>-*v£V^J 
Febr.,Ub.  ii..  ^  338,  tMii.*ii.— Oonpua  lEln«f'*''B^ 
car  Fiaberiahja,"  KOnitab.,  1780,  Sw.)— I  [IWk-  JW^  fJ^ 
xiii..  p.  878,  torn,  i.)  — 4.  (Ibid,  p.  8TV,  toM.  i  '-*.'*  , 
Hed.,  lib.  p.  811,  todi.  !.)-«.  (Atheo.,  ti.,  p.  n 
k«r,  Aa»o.,  p.  7»4.)-«.  (PalW.,  De  Ri  Rmt,  i-,  W;-";'  ■  i 
N.,  xxxiT.,  fl,  a.  ».)  —  ».  (TmK  PolL,  Chad,  W- ; 
(Col.,  D.  Ra  hurt.,  xii.,  4X)-1I.  fSdfci.  i»Ariit«J-- ■J'tj,^ 
1109.)— 11  (Ari.wph.,  Ve»p..  M8.)-ll  (Aw  I'tt  1* , 
14.  (Id.,  Nnb.,  «M.)-15.  (fiiiL,  H.  N.,  nxiU..  f.  ^,,"■''1: 

— Piin,  H.  N.,x™,  11,».»:  xiiiifS,*"^-'*'"'-' 
8a^L,■ik,80.) 
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PATRU  P0TESTA9. 


•Mtf-'  U  tka  aame  bowl  tbe  food  wu  oomraonljr 
bnmgfat  to  table,*  an  example  of  nliioh  is  ^xdviov 
7w  KoYV*"  K/wdv,  t.  e.,  "  a  basin  of  slewed  hare."* 
Hot  it  is  t»  be  obeerred,  that  disbe*  (euf.  Laik,  Pa* 
mt)  were  wed  to  brias  to  table  those  articles  of 
M,  the  fons  and  solioity  of  which  were  adapted 
tosacb  Tesseb. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimeii  ornamented,  as 
vith  ivy-leaTes  {hederata*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
mirnirs  (fpanUsto*).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
llto  SO  Ihs.  each.  YiteQina,  wisbinff  to  obtain  ao 
earthenware  howl  of  tmmepse  sae»  bad  a  flunaoe 
coDatriKlsd on  purpose  to  bake  it* 

A  BKlbod  of  divinatioo  bf  the  ose  of  a  basin  (Ar- 
mi«rt«rma}  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Ljcophron, 
T.811 

PATRES.   (Fwi.  PATsion.) 

PATRIA  POTEOTAS.  Potestaa  signifies  gen- 
enSj  a  power  or  ftcatty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
to  anytbinif.  <•  Potestas,"  says  Panlas,^  "  has 
arrcra!  si|niAeatioM :  when  applied  to  magistratns, 
it  is  impennm ;  in  the  ease  of  children,  it  is  ^e  patria 
potestaa;  in  the  case  of  stares,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Pwilus,  then,  potestas,  as  api^ied  to 
ngtatrains,  is  equiTalent  to  tmperium.  Thua  we 
Bad  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectires  prsto- 
tia,  coosalaris.  Bat  potestas  is  applied  to  msgis- 
tntei  who  bad  not  tbs  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  qovstora  and  tribuni  plebis  ;*  and  potestas  and 
unpCTiam  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
Mems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  tenns,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
DVTOwer  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  mig^t 
Dean  all  the  power  that  was  dd^gated  to  any  per- 
nn  by  the  state,  whaterer  might  be  tbe  extou  of 
tlut  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
»  the  one  band,  equivalent  to  imperiom ;  and,  on 
Ae  other,  it  ezpresMd  the  power  of  those  fanction- 
iriea  who  had  not  the  imperium.  Sometimes  it 
OB  used  to  express  a  magistir^s,  as  a  person,* 
lod  hence,  in  tbe  Italian  kugaage,  tiie  word  podea- 
i  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  alM>  one  of  tbe  words  by  which  is  ex- 
■ressed  tbe  power  that  one  private  person  has  over 
inoUier,  the  oUier  two  beinf;  manus  and  mancipium. 
rbe  poieetas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
IS  exhiUted  in  tbe  relation  of  master  and  slave 
ta.  Sasvns),  or  patria,  aa  exhibited  in  the  relation 
f  father  and  ehild.  Tbe  mancipium  was  framed 
Jier  the  analogy  of  the  potestaa  dominica.  {Vid. 
livcinirK.) 

Pairia  potestas,  then,  signifies  tbe  power  which  a 
tooian  bcher  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
nndcbildren,  and  other  descendants  {JUifamUiaa, 
■ftcAanUs*)*  and  general^  all  tbe  rights  which  he 
■d  by  virtue  of  hia  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
w  patria  poieatas  waa  ■  l«[al  marrfase.  and  tbe 
irtb  of  a  child  gave  H  ftall  eflkt.  ( KM.  Mixiiaob, 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
rer  viewed  among  the  Romans  aa  absolutely  equiv- 
Init  to  tlie  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
nftip  Of  tne  coild ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
e  patria  eame  very  near  to  that  of  die  dorainiea 
xestas.  OripoaOy  tbe  fbUier  bad  the  power  of 
le  and  deaU)  over  hrs  son  as  a  member  of  his 
miiia :  be  eoold  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
«  maocipii  caosa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxs  dandi 
>  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
e  delicts  of  his  child.   He  couM  also  give  his 

I.  (TboCiiw,  Lex.,  s.  V.}— t.  <X«B.,  Ctt.,  i.,  S,  t  4.— Atbm., 
.  p.  m,  /.-  PUvt.,  HiL,  m.,  1.,  IM.— Tw.,  EnK.,  IV.,  vij., 
— Hur^  Sat.,  n.,  *ui.,43  )— a.  (Ariator^.,  Achua.,  1100.)— 4. 
nb.  PoU.,  t.  e.)— 9.  (Fl.  VopiM.,  Probna,  p.  SM,  ed.  Salmaa.) 

<PliB.,  H.  N.,  rxiT..  IS.  4S.— Jn*.,  ».,  lW-]34.)-7. 
«.  M.  fal.  is,  SM.)-8.  {Cic.  Pro  Cawnt., «.  S7.>-1).  {Su- 
h,  Cbad^  ll^ar.,  Su.,  x.,  100.) 


daogbter  in  marriage,  <»■  give  a  wife  to  Ua  aon,  di- 
vorce his  child,  give  hioa  in  adoptim,  and  emaiMi- 
pate  him  at  his  |Measnre. 

Tbe  lather  cooU  ezberedata  his  son,  be  ooirid 
sabstitnte  another  person  aa  heir  to  him  (twi.  Ha- 
B»),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  totor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filina- 
famUtas  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  "  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  hia  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
duninion ;  in  every  other  respect  be  is  capable  of 
l^al  rights."*  The  incapaci^  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  ineapadty  of  aeqoiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  aoqnire  br  eoatraet,  for  instanee ; 
hut  everytiitng  that  he  aeqoirsd  waa  aoqoired  ibr 
his  lather. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jna  poUi* 
cum,  the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitiB  tribnta,  be  eoold  fill  a 
roagistrataa,  and  he  eould  he  a  tutor:  fofthetote* 
la  was  ooDsidaedBpartfrf'jas  puUienm. 

The  child  bad  connubium  and  oommereium,  like 
any  Rmnan  citixen  who  was  soi  juris,  but  these 
le^  capacities  bronght  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  Owftnn), 
but  if  it  was  aoeompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  ffaUmr, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  aon.  The  son'a 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandiatber  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  be  could  be  a 
witness  to  nuacq«tiones  and  teatuoents,  but  he 
could  not  hare  profwty  nor  aervitutea.  He  had 
the  teatamenti  feetio,  aa  idreadj  stated,-so  fer  aa 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testaoient,  but  he  oould  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  coukl  not  have  a  hens. 

He  could,  as  already  obaerved,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself;  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  ahows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  (Vuf.  OsLisA-noinB.)  But  he  could  incur 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  sun 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
cirfles  oUigationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequent,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  diffbrenoe  between  tbe  capacities  and  inoa- 
pacitiea  of  a  filiosfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  waa  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

Tbe  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  hin^ 
self,  and  his  ci^Mcity  to  acquire  for  his  fether,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modem  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  oUiers  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  BDch  a  fiction  in  the  Romaa  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  oeeeasaiy  to  ex|daia 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiotioii  of  anoh  a  ani^ 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  ftmdamental  maxim 
ah^y  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  ia  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himsel£  yet  w  that  he  did  aequhe  Ar 
his  father  might  beeome  his  own  in  the  event  oT 
his  fether's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material- 
ly distinguished  tbe  acquisitions  (tf  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  aocordin^y,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  cmiaidered 
as  a  kind  of  jwnt  owner  with  hie  father. 
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PATIUA  P0TE8TA8. 

Tin  nie  m  to  tbo  iDcapacHy  of  t  ffliuAmfliig 
Ibr  aeqatriBg  propsity  wu  fint  viried  about  tba 
time  or  Augustas,  when  the  son  wm  empowered  to 
for  hinueU*  aod  to  treat  as  his  own  Cat- 
erer be  fot  in  milita'ry  senrice.  ThiM  was  the  eas- 
trense  peealinm,  with  respect  to  which  tb0  aon 
was  eoBstdered  as  a  person  sui  jnria.^  Bnt  if  the 
fflinsftinflias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  &ther,  and 
(his  eontinued  to  be  the  law  till  Jostinian  altered 
it ;  bvt  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  heredhas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiasfamil- 
ias  as  to  (he  acquisition  of  properly  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  tba  analogy  of  the  castrenae 
peenHmn,  it  was  deaimated  by  the  name  qnasi 
cast  reuse  peenlium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  also  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  subsequent  emperors  (fioss  fiue  pttri 
mm  oifmriMtAir). 

TbiB  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
ehiU  in  tawM  marriage.  If  a  Ronan  had  by  mis- 
take married  a  woman  widi  whom  he  had  no  eon- 
mtbiom,  thinking  that  connnbiom  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  ease  (mum  errorit  sroiofu)), 
opon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  bom  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  ctticens,  and  from 
that  time  the  aon  was  in  the  power  of  the  fttiier. 
TUb  eaoBB  prebatio  was  allowed  by  a  aenatna 
eonaultom,'  whieh,  as  it  appeara  turn  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian'B  PragmmtSt'  waa 
aa  amendment  of  the  lex  .£lia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
#  stances  of  the  cansc  {nxibatio  are  mentiiraed  by 
Oaius. 

It  waa  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  diild  ahoold  be  bora  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  aidtseqaent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  bom  before  the  marriage. 
Bot  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  aa  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  Intimate  children.  The 
kfitimation  per  aubseqoens  mabrimoniom  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Coaatantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  bom  in  concubinage.  (Vid.  CoKOusniA.) 
In  the  time  of  llieodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
Udied  by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  reacriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  ftmilia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  lawftil  marril^. 

The  patria  potestas  conld  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  <  Vid.  Adoption, 
Rohan.) 

lie  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  ft^er, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
Hiy,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfhther,  came  into  the  power  of  their  ftther, 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  ceuld  also  be  disscdved 
in  various  ways  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  ftther. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminatio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
thoajdi,  in  the  case  of  either  party  auataining  a  cq>- 
itia  oiminDtio  by  fhlltaig  into  tiM  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  rdatkm  might  be  rertved  by  postliminium. 
A  nther  who  waa  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
■ostained  a  minima  capitis  diminatio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  be^  in  his 
power,  into  the  power  of  his  adoptive  ftther.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  waa  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  tiie  patria  potestaa,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminatio. 
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PXTRICn.  I 

a  an  wia  deeted  ftDmn  dialis,  or  a 
waa  diosen  a  vestal,  tbe  patria  poteatw  ccmbI; 
and  in  the  later  period  it  wai  also  diMbtd  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  tedaiiiSti 
honoors.  The  potestas  of  the  ftthCT  might  cent  , 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  is  the  CM  '■ 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  exptsn 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  whidi  ariies  fttmtht 
paternal  relation  :  but  the  term  also  inpeits  Iht 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusftmilias  or  fiUifaniu. 
Of  these  ri^ts  the  moet  inqiortant  wu  the  Oft-  : 
city  of  being  the  suns  heres  of  the  Mkt.  Go- 
erally  the  parent  could  emancipate  hit  at  lus 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  oftheri^taitfic- 
nation ;  iMit  the  law  in  thia  raqieet  wu  akcnd  ^ 
Jnatiniaii,*  who  madedw  oon■eBtofthe^a^ 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  'This  word  is  eridendy  a  demt-  I 
tive  from  peter,  which  frequent^  occurs  in  the  Kd- 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  seutco-.  Pam 
therefore  signifies  those  who  bdoaged  to  the  p 
trea  "nx  fttw  est  imutart*)  cafnt  sosnwi.  |i- 
frietesfW  «enim  tibenaf**  though  itsManlobei 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  tbe  patii- 
cii  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patret  id  thi  I 
sense  of  senators,  and  nec^sarily  omtecttd  vnk 
them  by  blood.   Tbe  connexion  was,  as  ve  Atl 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  tut,  in  tM^ 
qnenoBofit,  natreaand  patridiaresometiDniMei 
aa  convertflue  terma,  so  that  patiiai  aindi 
aenatora.*  The  words  jpstn*  and  ps(nc»  hare  thu  | 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  aome  of  the  u-  ' 
cients  believed  that  the  name  patres  was  prea  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Romsn  pojditina  froa 
the  ftct  that  tbqr  were  fothers  of  families  ;«caefs 
that  they  were  called  so  from  theit  age,'  «  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  tbe  pooKi 
izens,  as  fathers  did  among  their  chi)^*  Boi 
moet  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patnciBiiiiB 
which  the  patriciaiia  raercised  over  tbe  rtoit 
state,  and  over  all  clasaea  of  paraoM  of  ^an  it 
waa  oonqmaed.' 

In  eoorideringwbothe  patricianswen,wehtr« 

to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  histnyof  Rrae- 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundatioa  of  the  e4 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians » a  ito- 
ond  order:  the  second,  from  this  ev«it  down  to  ito 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patn- 
ciana  were  a  real  sristocracy  of  birUi,  ud,u»A 
formed  a  distinct  class  pf  Roman  cititeDa  opfM" 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  tothenew[leheiu 
aristocracy  of  the  nobilea:  the  third  period  exm^ 
frxim  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  dnnag 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  arintociacT 
of  birUi,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjorwl  » 
title,  first  granted  by  the  empeiots,  and  ifteimi 
by  the  popea  also. 

FiTMt  Pericd :  frm  tke  fomdatui  «fiktaly» 
t]uettAUukm€ntef  tkefUbeUn  ordtr.  Niebohr'sK- 
aearcfaes  into  the  eariy  history  of  Rome  hare  esiu- 
Uahed  it  as  a  fact  beyond  aU  donbt,  that  donng  iha 
period  the  patricians  were  the,wh(de  bodyofRo- 
man  citizens ;  that  they  were  the  popdtt  ^''*^' 
and  that  there  were  no  other  red  ciiixem  beaut 
them.*  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  po|idiu». 
namdy,  dienta  and  Blaves,  did  not  bekiag  to  tba 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burgjtert  w  ptm- 
oians.   The  aeoatm  or  patres  (in  the  atiTowa 
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1^  o(  die  word)  were  a  sdect  body  of  the  pop- 
ilosff  patrieuiu,  which  acted  aa  their  Tspreaent- 
Uive.  The  burghers  or  patTiciaaa  eqnaisted  ori- 
fm^^J  of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  aftervard  be- 
time  united  mto  the  soTereign  popnlua.  These 
tribes  had  foanded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hiAs  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
preciacu  of  the  ci^  <^  Rome.  Their  naaies  were 
Kamiia,Titii!8,aiidUieerea,orRamiieii8e8,  Titien- 
i«,aiidLiicernue8.  Each  oftheae  tribes  eonstst- 
eil  often  curls,  and  each  curia  of  ten  geirtesi  and  of 
the  same  unmber  of  det^uries,  which  were  ertablish- 
ti  for  reprcsentatiTe  and  military  purposes.  (  Vid. 
StKiTDB.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes,  were  a 
latin  cdony  on  \h.e  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
fiMiDded  bf  Ronmlns.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
eoDtained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  aen- 
itG  of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Titles, 
«  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
nnder  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Kam- 
nes,  the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  SOO.  These  two  tribes,  after 
ibeir  QDion,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  ontil  the  third 
inbe.  the  Luceres,  which  chiel^  consisted  of 
Etmscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  CKlian  Hill, 
tiao  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  Bome  Bay  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
oius  ;>  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.* 
But  the  Etmscaa  settlement  was  in  all  probabihty 
aUn-  thm  that  of  the  Sabines,*  though  it  seems 
Kcaaiona]^r  to  have  recced  aew  bands  of  Etros- 
aa  settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
itfthe  Republic. 

Tbe  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
01%  [dace  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabioea  is  ascribed  to  the  reign'  of  Romuloa,  though 
itdiKsnotappewto  have  been  quite  p^ect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
oTer  the  Sabines.*  The  Lucerea  existed  for  a  long 
time  aa  a  separate  tribe  without  eiyoying  the  same 
Tiihis  as  tbe  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscua,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
l^ttxA  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  leasou  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
■tuDiber  of  senators  to  300*  (compare  SaNATtrs), 
and  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exut- 

Dumber  of  four.*  Hie  Luceres,  however,  are, 
iwiwithstaDding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished fmm  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  jiatrea 
wpttricii  minontJK  getUium ;  though  this  name  is 
*>»  at^lied  to  other  members  of  tbe  pttridans, 

f to  those  plebeian  flunilies  who  were  admitted 

Tarqainius  Priscus  into  ^e  three  tribes,  and  iu 
^mparison  with  these,  tbe  Luceres  are  again  call- 
tifairtt  ■mjantm.  gentium.''  Ttiat  this  distinction 
^iveen  patricii  majomra  and  minorum  gentium 
kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
u  Tahie  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
^  from  Cicero.*  Tullus  HostiUus  admitted 
■neral  of  the  noble  geirtes  of  Aiba  among  the  pa- 
Hieiana  (w  jxUre*  legit)*  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Juliil), 
Serrilii,  Quinetii,  G^nii,  Curiatii,  and  Cltelii,  to 
vbich  Iktnysius**  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancua 
"ireius  admitt^  the  T^uinii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
^  the  Tullii,'*  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii,'*  and 
i^en  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  simi- 
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lar  intentions.'  We  do  not  hear  that  the  number 
of  geutes  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.*  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguislied  strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patricians,  e.  g.,  Appiua 
Claudius  and  his  gens,*  and  Domitius  jEnobarfous.* 
Aa  regards  the  kingly  period,  tbe  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  king  conld  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  Uie  curies ; 
and  hence  Livy*  makes  Cannleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tatiooem  in  patres,  ant  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  RepubUe,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  mly  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populns.* 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  bnt  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Rohan)  and  Osms.  Reqiecthig  ^efr  relatioDB 
to  the  kings,  see  Comru  Cubiata  and  SiiiATva. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  {YU. 
CuBira.) 

Second  Pericd:  jfrm  the  atahlisimetU  of  the  vU- 
hdan  onler  to  lAt  rime  ef  CotutantiM.  At  the  tone 
when  the  [debeians  beeame  a  distinct  dan  of  eit- 
izens,  who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  paTriciaos, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  poe- 
session  of  tiie  patricians,  who  akme  were  eivet  «r- 
timojure,  and  were  the  patres  the  nation  in  toe 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of- 
fices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  ijontinued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populns  and  the  fdebes.  "Hiis  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,*  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fiiDen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarce^ 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  popuhis  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  (he  plebeiana.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  ^pahiB  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patricii.*  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  eommcHial^,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  re^  ariatocraey  at  biith. 
A  person  bom  of  a  patrician  Amily  was  and  re> 
mained  a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whetiier  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  be 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  Oe  WBshfay  classes,  bnt 
his  rank'remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  R^blic  are 
the  father  of -M.  iEmilius  Scaums,  and  the  fomily 
of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dio- 
tator  of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa- 
trician might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  am 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  w  the 
sacra,  &c.*  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  suted  above,  be 
nutde  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom ;  and  the 
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comequence  was,  thit  in  the  eoone  of  a  finr  em* 
turies  the  number  of  patrician  ftmiliea  became  so 
rapiilly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  tbe 
Republic  there  were  not  more  than  6Hj  such  fami- 
lies.* Julius  Cssar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  wt- 
eral  phsbeian  fkmilies  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  that  thejr  might  be  wblt  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  prieeUy  oAces  which  still  belonged  lo 
their  order.*  Augustus  soon  found  it  necesaary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Scnia.*  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  bora  of 
iUnstrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;*  Ves- 
pasim,  Titus,  and  other  eoqieron  did  the  same.* 
l\e  expression  for  this  act  of  rusuig  persons  to 
tbe  rank  of  patricians  was  in  ftUridos  or  is  famitiam 
fttndam  tdligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  tbe  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  tbe  same  at  all 
timsa.  llie  first  centuries  of  tiiis  period  are  an 
alnioat  nnintemipCed  stiug^  between  patriciana 
and  id^ians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
mMUS  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  tbe  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  {Vid.  Plbbs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ancient  religions  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
Bwined  the  exehisiTe  pririlege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
theic  religious  power  and  ugnificance  were  the 
basis  of  their  politics!  superiority.*  At  the  time 
when  the  simg^e  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  rnew  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
parUy  upon  the  great  ofltees  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  term  notnles  was  given  to  aD  persons  whose 
aneestoishad  held  any  of  tbe  conile  offices.  (Cnn- 
pare  Novi  Hominbs.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
tluew  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into 
tbe  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
aa  &r  w  was  possible  to  monopolize«ll  tha  great 
oflfe«8  of  the  state bat,  althouj^'  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cased  to  make  common 
cause  with  tbe  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, ^w^  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
fron  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gsJued'the  upper  hand,  is  seen.lVomthe  measure 
■dopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
At»n  tbe  erarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
Kdiles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  tbe  emperors  the  position  of  tbe 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  tiieir  order  by  tbe  emperors 
began  more  acul  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  bis 
good  services  or  merdy  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  fivm  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Reflecting  the  great  potitieal  and  religioas  ^v- 
OggBB  which  the  patriciana  at  first  possessed  ahme, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plbbs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  seversi  Romsn  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.  Compare  also  Gkni,  Cdkia,  Sek atds. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
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were  aearedy  dtatingaiihed  ftm  the  Kit  ofthi 

citizais,  aak»s  they  were  senatoTS,  emvk  n^tt. 
trates,  or  equites.  in  which  case  tbej  won,  bke 
others,  the  ensiens  peculiar  to  these  duet.  Tbe 
only  thing  by  which  they  vpj/ear  to  have  been 
tinguished  in  their  appearance  fiom  other  ntim^ 
was  a  peculiar  kino  of  shoes,  whi^  covend  At 
whole  ioot  and  part  of  the  leg,  Uua^  ih^  wtn 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  SMtstoii  and  cnndt 
magistrates.  These  dioes  were  fssteDedwiihroii 
strmgs  (corrigia  or  lorapatriM),  sod  adwsed  wiihi 
lunula  on  tl^  top.'  restus*  states  that  iiin3n 
was  Ute  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  Uw  pttiiain: 
bat  the  passage  of  Tairo  vriiich  he  addaecs 
sbmn  that  th»  nuiUei  (dwes  4tf  a  pmfle  nM 
were  worn  1^  the  curule  Eugistrstes.* 

Third  Ptrni:  frtm  the  (Au  of  Ctfutntiu  lo  ik 
MidtUe  Area.    From  the  time  of  ConstantiK  ilie 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  idiicbcw- 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  vaa  papled  i 
veiy  high  rank  and  certain  (oivil^es.  HUnto 
patricians  hod  been  only  genaine  Ronan  eitivn, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  fitnn  the  tatbrr  u 
his  children ;  bat  the  new  dignity  was  created  it 
Constantint^,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  (4d  Ri>- 
manlhmilies;  but  it  waagiv«i,withoataii7i«gii4 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  bad  for  a  knf  time  dis- 
tinguished thenselve*  by  good  and  &itUU  lenini 
to  the  Emiare  in'  the  emperor.  This  new  ^pisj 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  eitinct  wiih  ilie 
death  of  the  person  on  i^iom  it  was  coafeired ;  ind 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  (rf*  patrician  bai- 
lies, the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  ncli  i 
ilywasapatricius.*  TlienaniepatriciaB,itana|ttii> 
period,  assumed  the  conventioial  mesuDf  cfntber 
of  the  emiMre,*  and  those  who  were  tkm  diMiii- 
guiriMd  occupied  the  highest  rank  affloag  the  innfr 
tres;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  biglKithankM- 
trioius.'   The  titles  by  which  a  patricim  was  dis- 
tinguished were  magnificentia,  celsitudu,  emiKn- 
tia.  and  maguitndo.   Tt^  were  either  eipgtd  in 
actoal  service  (for  they  geneiaUy  bdd  the  hi^ 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  pnT- 
inces),  and  were  then  called  palritm  wttatila, 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  caUeii 
eodieUUru  or  komnranO    All  of  them,  hovrnt. 
were  distinguished  in  their  appeanuoe  and  dit» 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seklom  appeared  bdvie 
the  pubUc  otherwise  than  in  a  cairiagB.  Tte  oa- 
perors  were  generally  very  cautious  in  beattwaj 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  tbe  nMH  ar- 
bitrary despfits  conferred  the  honoar  npoa  jdgos 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.    Zeno  decreed  itiat  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  bad  not  lK<ii 
consul,  prefect,  or  magister  militunt*  Jastiom 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictwft 
Hm  elevatioa  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  teiliBH 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.* 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  BaBna 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometinBS 
grsnted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoaceri 
chief  of  tbe  Heruli,  and  others.  "W^m  the  pop» 
of  Rome  had  established  their  antbonty.  thef  ■»> 
assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  [otncH 
on  eminent  pemma  and  princes,  and  maaj  ofu^ 
German  emperors  were  thoa  distinguished  bj  oe 
popea.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kiogdoms  lb« 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Romau  emperras  and 
by  giving  to  their  ntost  distinguished  sahjects  tbe 
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btle  of  patrieioa^  but  these  patricU  were  at  all  timea 
Diucfa  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii,  a  ti- 
tle aT  vtaidi  kinga  and  enqterora  themaelTes  were 

TaTRIHI  ET  HATRDII,  alao  called  Pairkiu* 
It  Matfima,  vera  those  chUdien  wboae  parents 
«eie  both  alrre*  (matrimea ;  called  by  Dionysiiu* 
iiMS<Aa{),  va  the  same  way  as  p^er  patrinuu  sig- 
a  ftther  whose  own  &tber  is  still  alive.* 
Seiriiis,*  howerer,  confines  the  term  patrimi  et 
Minmi  to  children  bom  of  parents  who  had  been 
marrisd  by  the  religious  oeremon^  called  coniarre- 
itio:  it  appears  probaUe  that  this  ia  the  correct 
use  or  the  term,  and  that  tt  was  only  applied  to 
tdch  children  so  long  as  then*  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  flamioes  majores  were  obliged 
to  hare  been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  am&rreatio  ;*  and  as  the  children  called 
ffftin  a  matrimi  are  almost  afWays  mentioned  in 
toaKvaa  with  religious  rites  and  ceramonies,' 
the  BUtement  of  Serrius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
£ce  of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  bom  of  pa- 
rtnia  who  had  been  married  by  confaneatio,  would 
ilso  apply  to- the  children  of  sucJi  marriages,  who 
irould  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
aerrice  of  the  gods  than  ths  ofl^ing  of  other  mar- 

fATRONOMI  {naTp9»6ftoi)  were  magistrates 
u  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pauaanias*  says  that 
ihey  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  who  destroyed 
ibe  power  of  the  -yepovma  by  establishing  patronoiui 
is  their  place.  The  yepovaia,  however,  was  not 
ibobhed  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spfd^en  of 
by  PBiawnias,**  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa^ 
(TOBonu  are  mentioned  by  I^ilostratus*'  among  the 
priocipsl  magisthites  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
sad  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch." Their  number  is  uncertain ;  but  Bockh" 
Us  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
tiie  efdiori  fbrmeriy  pcwaesaed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tnaomus  was  tiie  iiruwitot  of  tiie  state,  that  is,  gave 
bis  nazne  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former- 
ly done.'* 

PATROtfUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
1  aew  relation  between  the  manumisaor  and  the 
tlsTe,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
»d  soQ.  The  manumisaor  became,  wiUi  respect  to 
themaginnttted  person,  his  patronus,  and  the  mano- 
nitted  person  became  the  libertua  <k  the  manumis- 
fOT.  lite  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumtssor  was  a 
*oaian,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
K«ril  instead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
tbe  Datore  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
nlerence  to  Uie  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relalioD  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  whidi  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
^y  on  ihe  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
'^"■u^r  the  relation  of  patronus  and  hbertos  as  the 
■uae  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
inuiDinissores. 

T^e  libertua  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
^umissor.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tailiiis  Tiro.  The  Ubertus  owed  respect  and 
ptOtaAe  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  timea  the  pa- 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for  neg^ 
lecting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended'to 
tbe  children  of  the  libertua,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  tbe  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  disttnce  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  iu  the  time  of  Augustus.'  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  of 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  bis  patron.  The  measure  was 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  .£lia  Sentta 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  proaeeuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  (ui  ingratim  aeauare').  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertus  impius,  as  being  deficient  ia 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brmii^t  an  action  against  the  pib> 
tronuB  (in  jua  toeamt),  he  was  himself  Uable  to  a 
special  action  uo  the  case  ;*  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
p^ron.  The  Ubertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  bis  property  and  tbe 
tutela  of  bis  children :  if  be  refused,  he  was  in- 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  proper^  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  hy  dl  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  aD  of  them  were  hia  patroni. 

Hie  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  farther 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  auch  a^ee- 
ments  were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  et  muaera)  and  services  (afcra).  The  oath 
was  not  ,valid  nnleas  the  parson  was  a  libertua 
when  be  Utok  it.  If,  then,  be  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  Ireeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  tbe  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.*  These 
operse  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  f^rites,  which  ara  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itselC  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  bnt  the  fabrUes,  beinff 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth,  passes 
to  the  heretfes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  tbe  opens 
of  bis  libertus,  was  said  "  et  operas  mdicere  or  ts^ 
ponere."* 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  senleea 

which  were  disgraceful  (turpes)  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
but  if  the  libertus  exercwed  any  art  or  calling  (or^ 
jieium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  hia  manumission, 
the  opers  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppna  released  freedmen 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ara  Indtcra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  opene  who  bad  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.* 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  maDumissor,  and  his  patronal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicoamussum,  the 
person  who  perfonned  the  act  of  manmnissioa  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  ^netor  could  assign  him  a  patronus ; 
snd  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patroD 
of  whom  the  hbertns  had  hist  been  the  slave.* 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 
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ivhsn  ib»  tetof  nuBimuMini  wai  not  attogadier 

tbe  tne  act  of  the  maoDinissor.  For  iiwtanoe,  the 
maoomisaor  per  lideioommiMaia  had  all  tbe  patronal 
Tight*,  ezc^  tb«  power  to  proaeeu^  ior  ingratiu, 
tM  to  be  Buiiiiorted  of  the  lUMrtoe,  ud  to 
Hipidate  for  mnaen  eat  opem :  hie  right*  aganut 
tbe  property  of  the  liberftu  were,  howeTer,  the 
•UBfl  a*  tboae  of  any  other  manami*>or.'  If  a 
stave  had  giren  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  Ibis  other  person  might  purchase  and  mantunit 
Uin,  tbe  nianamiBBor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
tost  ef  en  the  nune  of  patn»,  if  he  Kfiiaed  to  per- 
ftmu  the  act  for  ^ieb  be  bad  reoemd  tbe  moaej, 
Ud  allowed  tbe  dare  to  compel  him  to  perform  hia 
•greement,  which  tbe  daTe  coald  do  by  a  oon*tita> 
of  M.  Aureltoa  and  L.  Vera*.*  If  a  master 
manumitted  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
■ooey,  be  retained  aU  patronal  ri^tta,  hot  he  could 
Mt  Btipalate  Ibrf^ierB.  A  peraoa  who  porduwed  a 
slave,  tad  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  paiebaae  agreed 
to  manomit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
light  of  pnweoQtingfiir  ingratitode  in  case  tbe  atave 
eompeUed  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  ooostitu- 
tkm  of  M.  Aorelios  and  L.  Verus.* 

It  was  the  doty  of  the  patron  to  MMmt  hia  fteed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  be  did  not,  he  kiat 
hli  patronal  right* :  the  conseqneooe  waa  die  Mone 
If  In  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  Tbe 
lex  ^lia  Sentia,  among  iu  various  provisions,  c<hi- 
tained  several  that  related  to  Uie  right*  and  doties 
<rf  the  patron. 

A  capiti*  dhninntio,  either  of  the  patnm  or  tbe 
HberUia,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tm^t-^Hut.,  iL,  M,  where  joim  lihertaran"  neans 
**  jura  patrononua"  or  "  jnia  m  Ubertoa.")  The  le- 
latiMi  was  diasdved  whan  the  Uberto*  crimined  in- 
genuitas  by  die  nataliam  reatttotn^  but  not  when 
£e  merely  obtained  the  jo*  anreonim  umaloram. 
{Vid.  Inobhvds.) 

Hie  most  important  of  the  patronal  right*  related 
to  the  pnqperty  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
Ingmade  a  testament. 
The  Bobject,  so  ftr  as  concerns  the  Ante-Jostiniaa 
,  m&y  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
:  1.  The  ordinary  roles  of  law,  and,  S.  the 
extraordinary:  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bontniun  poe> 
•easio ;  and  the  latter,  tbe  bononun  possessio  con- 
tra tabulae  liberti  and  contra  snoe  son  natoralea, 
tbe  braonim  poesessio  oontra  tabolaa  libertc,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pan  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Po^mml 

By  the  taw  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  fteedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patrcmns 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  rif^t  of 
agnttion.  Thelegitimapatrononimtntelawaanot 
«i|iiie*aly  mentioned  in  the  Twdve  T^des,  bat  it 
was  a  legal  conaeqoence  of  the  nile  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  Ubnta,  who 
ooold  not  have  a  euua  heres,  the  patron  waa  here*. 
The  senatus  consultum  OrfitiaQum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gaius  wrote,*  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Anreliua,  made  an  aheratiott 
In  tfau  reapect.  The  passsge  of  Ulpian,*  whidi 
was  written  when  this  senatus  cooraltom  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  libeite  died  inteatata,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
oonld  not  have  sui  heredes;  jet  Ulinan  himselT 
Bays  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenoa  or  liber- 
tina,  tbe  children  could  socoeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  tbe  seoatus  oonsaUam  Or&ianom.  This  apps- 
nnt  contradictioD  ta  removed  by  the  Boppoaitioo  that 
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ses  an  equal  right  with  tbe  patron. 

Theee  patronal  rights  bdon^boUi  to  a  pBtnms 
andapanona,andtotheliben(tfap^romB.*  Ihs 
male  ebUdran  of  the  patronns  had  tbe  aamerii^ 
a*  the  patTODUB  Umsdf ;  but  tbe  fenalee  had  «ty 
tbe  right*  which  the  Twdve  Tride*  gave  ta 
males,  and  thflj  had  not  tbe  booontm  pasBasio 
contra  t^nlas  testamenti  liberti  aat  ab  iuesuts 
contra  suos  heredes  noanataFales,itntiltfaeserigliti 
were  given  them  Iqr  tbe  lex  Papia  FocfiKm.*  Adit 
Scal^  whkh  is  n^aed  by  a  pnaa^  n  Jaatiaiui'a 
legiatation  on  tbe  patroDd  limits  is  diecosKd  hf 
Unteiholzner.*  ItaeemsthatttiediiMrenof  ipa- 
trooahadnottbytbeTwdve  TaUee,  the  same  ri|hU 
as  the  children  of  a  pntromu;  hot  tlie  lex 
Poppaa  ptebaUy  nnde  aame  dmntn  is  ihia  i» 
apeet.*  _ 

In  order  that  tMe  patnnal  aMd  eai, 
It  was  neeeaaaiy  that  tbe  libextos  most  have  been 
made  fna  by  a  Roman  ctttxen,  and  have  heooewa 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  <tf  mannmiaaioo  Ae- 
oordinf^,  if  a  person  obtained  the  citiaenrfiip^  it 
was  neoeaaary  that  he  ahoold  have  a  qwcid  put 
of  the  jus  patronatoa  in  order  that  he  miabt  hate 
patrwid  right*  against  his  then  firnwdmeii,  who  isa* 
also,  at  tbe  aame  time,  beooDB  Reman  cstiaeaa.*  A 
capitis  diminntio,  as  already  obeerred,  eilher  of  tka 
patrtHi  or  the  libertoa,  deatrayed  tbe  fT^f'  i^t* 
to  the  iaberitance.* 

If  there  were  aeveral  patrooi  or  patronc  ikey 
divided  the  iidieritance  equally,  thoogfa  tbeirahiKS 
in  tbe  lUmtos  when  a  slave  might  hnve  bsea  db- 
eqoaL  Tlieee  patronal  rights  rowemhled  a  jdat- 
tenancy  in  English  taw,  for  tbe  eurviver  or  ami- 
vers  of  the  patrooi  had  all  the  patronal  rigUa  to  the 
exclnsioa  ctf  any  (diildren  of  a  deoeaaed  patnmas.  i 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  ctaimed  the  ioherilaoce  to  | 
tbe  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patrooi  were  all  dead,  leavmg  several  children,  tbe 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  duhtacn  cqoat 
ly  (m  e^iteX  pursuant  to  the  taw  of  saDcessioQ  is 
tbe  case  of  agnation.'  < 

A  senatus  consultmn,  wtiich  was  passed  ia  the  I 
time  of  Claodius,  allowed  a  patron  to  aaaagn  bis 
patronal  rights  to  the  mheiitancs  vt  a  hhettas  to 
any  of  hta  children  whom  be  had  in  hia  powr,  ta 
the  exdoaion  of  tbe  reet.' 

Tbe  Edict  extended  the  bamtun  possessio  t«  i 
patronL   The  pabonal  lighta  of  the  civil  taw  were  ' 
founded  on  an  »f nmaH  agnatic:  those  of  the  £^ 
were  foanded  on  an  assomed  oognatio.   The  Edict 
called  to  the  bononun  posseasto  of  iU»ti,  1.  ^leir 
children ;  3.  their  heredes  Ic^timi ;  3.  tbeii  eogD»- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descwid*BtB ;  4.  ihe  | 
fiunilta  oi  tbe  patronna ;  6.  tbe  patronna  and  pa- 
trona,  and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  ease  the  inlronua  or  patnmi 
had  sustained  a  capitia  diminntio,  and  so  cooU  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  tbe  hoabanil  or  ; 
wifeofthefreedwomaaorlieedmani  T.tbeeogaa-  i 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a       be  cod£ 
pass  over  (yrataire)  the  patron.   But  by  the  Edict, 
unlesa  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  bis 
erty,  the  patron  or  hia  mate  children  oonld  oi»aii)  , 
the  bononun  posseado  contra  tabulae  of  one  faalf  (tf  ' 
the  property.   If  the  Ubertua  died  intestate.  taaTiDg 
no  sous  heoies  except  an  adi^ted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
mana,or8iHmisintiiemannBorbis  soo,tbe  petnn 
had  a  bononim  peeaeaaio  ef  me  half  against  ihea* 
suiheiedea.  Bntif  thelibailnehaddmdrenofhis  j 
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«wii  Mood  (Mterole*)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
time  of  hifl  death,  or  emaacipated,  or  given  m 
•lopiim,  and  if  these  cfaitdreD  were  made  hersdss 
by  hn  teaUment,  or,  being  prcteriti,  claimed  the 
boHnm  posseaaio  contra  tabnlaa,  the  patnm  bad 
Doclaim  00  the  fteedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  Dot  excluded  if  the  children  m  the  fteedman 
were  eiheredated.  * 

By  the  lex  Papia  Popp«a,  if  a  freedman  bad  a 
IKopert;  amoanting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
sui  fewer  than  three  childreoi  the  patronos  had  an 
tqaal  share  (ttrilit  pars)  with  the  imilAnni,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
inaa  in^eDua  who  had  thre^  children  enjoyed  th« 
same  priTilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patron»  had 
only  the  rights  whi<Ai  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
bot  this  lex  pot  ingenun  patrons  who  had  two  chtt- 
dten,  aad  libertniK  patrons  who  had  three  ehO^Bn, 
OD  ibe  same  footing  with  respet^  to  the  bononun 
posseawo  contra  tabolas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  njann,  or  a  nurua  in  manu 
filii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
tbe  same  for  danghters  of  the  patronns  who  had 
ihiee  ehildiea.  Tbe  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
IcBBa,  but  not  to  a  libertioa,  who  had  thrae  children, 
die  ame  rights  that  it  rave  to  a  patrontie. 

Aeeordinf  to  the  oM  Uw,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
tkehgiUma  totda  ttf  ber  patron,  she  conld  make  no 
dwpositioo  of  her  property  without  his  consent  (pa- 
trm>  nutare).  The  Icx  Papia  freed  a  liberta  ftxtm 
tltia  tulda  if  ahe  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
eoueqaeatljr,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  bee  patronni,  but  tbe  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
troDDS  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
nagctdUreB.  * 

ii  tbe  ease  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Pipia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patrons  who  had 
dildren(/tima  honorata)  than  she  had  before ;  and, 
iherefote,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminntio  of 
dte  patratia  or  tbe  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
Pioperty,  even  if  ahe  had  no  children,  to  Uie  exdu- 
sioa  of  tbe  chOdren  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
Blade  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  tbe  Edict  gave  to  tbe  patronns 
conda  tabolas  liberti.  Tbe  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daoghter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  tbe 
ame  rights  that  tbe  patronos  had  contra -tabulaa 
tibeni.  (Gains,  iiL,  M — a  passage  which  Unter- 
boboer  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
pwmds.') 

T\]fi  roles  of  law  as  to  the  Accession  of  tho  pa- 
tronua  to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
vaiooi  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  peeulhim,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes  of  the  manumiasor,  hot  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  dififared  from  the 
property  of  a  libfttus  who  was  a  ctris  Romanua. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  tiieir  interests  in  the  former  stove,  and 
it  was  oonsisteiit  with  this  doctrine  Miat  tin  share 
ofa  deceased  patronns  ahoald  go  to  his  heres.  The 
Knatus  consultum  Largiannm,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
laiioi  should  go  lirst  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
iIkeo,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
czberedated,  according  to  proximi^,  and  thai,  ac- 
rardii^  io  the  old  tow,  to  the  heredes  of  the  mana- 
Bussw.  The  only  efltet  of  thto  senatns  consnltnm 
Was  to  prefer  lQ>eri,  who  were  not  expressly  exhe- 
redated, to  extranei  heredes.  Acoordingly,  an  eman- 
ctpaled  SOD  of  the  patronns,  who  was  pneteritos, 
asd  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
to  father's  property  contra  tabutos  yamenti,  had 


a  ctoim  to  the  propev^  of  a  Lithnu  prior  to  tbe  ax* 
tranei  heredes. 

Aa  to  the  dedttieii  nnder  the  lex  .£Ua  Saitia, 
there  wen  two  rules.  The  pn^er^  of  Uiose  who 
on  tiieir  manmniaaion  would  ban  beoome  Romaa 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thneto,  came  to 
their  patroni  aa  if  they  had  been  RiHuan  citizens  : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  fhctio.  The 
property  of  ttiose  who  ^n  their  mantmiissioa  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impedimenta  ibere- 
to,  came  to  their  patroni  as  if  tbejy  had  been  Latini : 
on  this  Gahia  remarics  that  in  ttito  matter  the  legia- 
lator  had  not  very  deariy  exprnaed  hia  intentiona. 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  aa  to  a  pro- 
vision of  tbe  lex  Papu.' 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronos, 
see  CuKNs  and  Obatok. 

The  subject  of  the  patnnwtus  to  one  of  eonsidow 
able  importance  towaida  a  right  nttderstanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  p«^.  This  impmect 
ontUne  may  be  Ailed  up  by  referring  to  the  anthori- 
tiee  given  in  note 

PAVIMENTUM.   {Vid.  Hocsa,  Romn,  p.  619.) 

*PAVO  (ro^).  the  Peacock,  or  Pmo  CritaHiw, 
L.  "It  to  hnposaible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epoeha  of  the  domesticaUon  <^  tbe  Peacock ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  mast  have  been  of 
tbe  remotest  antiqai^,  since  tbe  fleets  of  Sotomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  pracocka,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sele  contained.  We  are  informed  by  Plioy  that  the 
orator  Hortensins  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  hto  table,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiflb  at  a  sumptnons  banqaet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fottened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  ofsixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towarda  tbe  time  of  the  war  wiUt  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  ViteUios  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buflbu  says  that  at  first  they  were 
vei7  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exhib- 
ited for  many  years  at  every  festivEd  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
dties  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander ;  for  that  monarch,  thon^  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  than  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  banks*of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  totter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
80  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  oountiy." 
"Hie  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Jano,uidiraB  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^  at  her 
temfte  in  Samoa.  It  to  represented,  also,  on  ^e 
toins  of  this  totond.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  brace  the  Peacodt  was 
conaecrated  to  Jnno  Urmia  as  to  tbe  Queen  at  the 
Skies.  Othera,  however,  suppoae  tbe  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ- 
cing by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  dtc.' 

PAUPETIIE,  ACTIO  DE.   (Kid.  PAUPsaiBi.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  iquadrupet)  contrary  to  the  na- 
tme  of  the  animal,  aa  if  a  man's  ox  gwed  another 


I.  (lit..  47.}-S.  (OdDi,  iii.,  »-7«.— Tllptn,  Vng.,  ttt.  xnii., 
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man.  In  gmm  the  law  of  the  Twdve  TKUh 
gtve  the  injured  penon  an  action  igainat  the  owner 
of  the  aninul  far  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustaia- 
ed.  The  owner  waa  bound  either  to  pay  th«  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  (o  the 
injured  penon  (rozc  dare).  Pauperiea  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  dommtn  niu 
injuri*  faeuntit  faetum,"  for  an'  anhnal  could  DM  be 
aaid  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  clus  of  noxales  actionea.* 

PAUSA'RII  was  the  name  given  to  tbe  priests 
of  Iflis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
the  procesaions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
ipauta)  at  certain  chapels  or  placee,  called  flwnno- 
tut,  by  the  road'a  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perfonn 
Utiier  sacred  rites.* 

Hie  voTti*cutut,-W  commander  of  the  rowers  In 
a  Tessel,  was  sometimes  called  patuarhu,*  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (mum)  their  strokes 
according  to  hia  commands.   {Vid.  PotTiscnLoa.) 

*PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
H  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste.* 

PECHYS  (ti7^).    (Vii.  CoBiTOB,) 

PECTEN  iKTtif),  a  Comb.  Tbe  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  comtra  made  of  boxwood,*  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  tbe  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particolariy  celebrated  for  this  product.*  ( Yid. 
Boxm.)  Hw  Egyptians  had  ivory  comba,^  vhitdi 
also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.* 
The  golden  comb  ascri^  to  the  goddesses  is.  of 
course,  imaginary.*  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  aides,  as 
•nwars  ftom  the  remaiDs  of  ooiiiba  fboDd  at  Pom- 
peii,** and  from  the  repreaentatioD  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amycln- 
an  marbles." 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,**  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  carefhl  and  diligent."  (Fid.  Coma, 
p.  S98.)  -To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
aiBiction.'*  "nie  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  bair 
is  dluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  cwnb  with  iron  teeth  waa  used  in  comfidds, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing."  This  method  of  reaping  waa  called 
ptetiiuare  tegetem.    A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 

Cto  (tf  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  oomb- 
_  flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  ibe  Unseed 
from  the  stem.  Th«  rake  used  in  inking  hay  is 
called  rorw*  ptetat,^^  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  tbe  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
oombs  ;**  th^  may  have  been  two  rows  of  p^s,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  waa  apidira  to  the  fingerv 
atdt  man**  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.**  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tkla. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  {paua  publico,*^). 
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PECUULTUS  is  property  the  misapprapiiilion 

or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  tkos : 
"  pecunia  publiea  oui  Mocra  furtun,  nm  <i  a  fmctm, 
cujua  ftnailo  at."  The  person  guilty  of  this  of- 
fence was  peculator.  Cicero'  eBumeiates  pecnla- 
tores  with  sicarit,  venefici,  tes^mentarii,  and  fores. 
Tbe  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  tera 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movaUe  prep- 
erty  which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth.  Orijpo^ 
ly  trials  for  peculatus  were  before  the  popolus  or 
the  senate.*  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  ofpec- 
ulatUB  had  become  one  of  the  queeattones  perpetor, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  sicb  a  lex 
la  by  some  writers  enumerated  anKmg  the  le^ 
Sulkinv,  but  witboat  stating  the  authority  for  ihis 
assertion.  Two  I^KS  relating  to  pecolatus  are  cited 
in  tiie  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  JuUa  de 
Residuis  ;*  but  these  may  be  tbe  same  kx,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adcl- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fnodo  Dotali,  wb:rti 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  If  it  were  a  separate  les. 
Mattera  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  cominiied 
in  the  lex  Julia  Pecolatua  («c  f itu  ex  ftcuiaa.  uet, 
religioia  publicave  auferat,  dec.) ;  matters  rdating  is 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage ;  tbe  erasing  or  caa- 
celling of.tabulffi publics, &«.  Tbe  lex deReeiilcii 
appii^  to  those  who  had  received  pidilic  mooey  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (cpud  911m  ft- 
cttnia  paJUica  raedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  cotiTiction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  aom  retaiaed 
Tbe  pooiahment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Peada- 
tUB  was  originaUy  aquie  et  ignis  interdiclio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio  :  tbe  offender  lost  aU  his 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  the 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
"  SBcrilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  saend  (da- 
ces. 

PECUl-TO,  ACTIO  DE.  {Vid.Sta.iv*.) 

PECU'LIUM.   (Fid.  Slaves.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.   (FiJ,  Patsu  Po- 

TESTAS,  p.  743.) 

PECU'NIA.    (Fid.        AaosirnrM,  Ann.) 
PECU'NIA.   {Vid.  Haass,  Romas,  p.  4S7.) 
PECU'NIA  OERTA.   (Fid.  OBLUA-nem,  page 
873.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.   ( Fid.  Judex  Panasxci ) 

PEDA'RII.   {Vid.  Senatos.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  scf  on  the  aatne  analogy 
with  Maitica  (it^mokdUc,  ira.  tt  AiL  iM^%  a  Alter, 
an  aokle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  tbe  sake  of  lentnint  ^  h- 
natics,*  criminals,  and  eapUves,*  and  by  bones  in- 
stead of  a  halter.*  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  ibe 
noose  {U^uau  eterraz*)  used  to  catch  birds,  wliicli 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.*  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-iings  were 
worn  by  females.   (Fid.  Feeisceus.) 

PEDI'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  alave^  wfaose  doty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  wfatti  be  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  ben 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  maslfr; 
but  the  pedisequi  aeem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  waa  almost  tbe  lowest  of  alL'*  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  ptittt' 

PEDUM  {Kopivi!,  Xayu66Xo{*'),  a  Ciook.  Its 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  ^epherds  to  la; 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
so  as  to  preserve  tbem  from  running  into  danger,  or 
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to  reseoe  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
anre.'  The  Bccompanyiiig  woodcut  is  takeo  fitm 
a  painliog  fooad  at  Cirita  Vecchia.*  It  shows  the 
cnmk  in  the  band  of  a  shepherdess,  who  site  upon  a 
nek,  tendiH  dieep  aod  other  cattle.  (See  also 
wedeat  to  Osgiluih.} 


Tbe  herdsman  also  nsed  a  crook,  bat  less  carved, 
wilh  a  lieavy  head,  and  hence  called  KaXavpo^ ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.' 

On  aocoont  of  ita  conoezioa  with  pastoral  life, 
ibe  crook  is  continually  seen  in  worica  of  ancient 
an  in  ibe  bands  of  Fan,*  and  of  satyrs,  faans,  and 
dttpberds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
b,  as  tbe  muse  of  paatora]  poetiy.* 

*PEG'ANON  {n^yavov),  the  heib  Rue.  The  two 
speeica  described  by  Dioscoridea  are,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj,  the  Ante  montana  and  kortenait,  the  Mountain 
aod  Garden  Rue.  Linnseiis  named  the  fonner  the 
P^mm  ixrmaU.  Schneider  thinks  that  tbe 
WW  of  TheophrastUB  iqiplies  to  the  RiUa  grawo- 
latiaA  mmiatta* 

PEGMA  {anyfaX  a  Pageant,  t.  e.,  an  edifice  of 
vood,  eoosisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (fabiiUtA), 
vIihA  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  balance-weights  {ponder^niM  rednetit').  These 
pnt  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atna,'  the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
ea&d  ftgmerea.*  They  were  supported  upon 
*tieeb,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
vith^ver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth."  At  other 
times  ihej  exhibited  a  magnifioent  though  danger- 
ons"  dig[^y  of  fireworks."  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  musicians  and  other  performers 
*ho  were  carried  upon  them."  When  Tespasiau 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
^  procesBion  iocloded  pageants  of  extraordinary 
ma^itode  and  s^endour,  eonaiatlng  of  Uiree  or  four 
nages  abore  one  another,  hang  with  rich  tapestry, 
tnd  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous coDtrivauces,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
Dumerous  incidents,  and  Uie  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaea.'* 

The  pageant  was  also  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
bating  been  slain  on  one  of  tbe  Mages,  the  high- 
piiest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  eaTein,BO  as  to  re- 
rare  tbe  blood  upon  his  person  and  bis  gaimenta, 
lod  in  this  state  he  was  prodooed  by  the  flamines 
hefnre  the  worshifveTS." 

The  p^mata  mentioned  Cioero*'  bare 
Iwea  mobile  bookcases. 


I.  (Vinp,  Bnc.,  v^88l— Smrin*  ad  kx).  —  FMtoa,  *.)— t. 
UH.d'&Mljtia,  L  iii.,UT.B3.)— S.  (Hom.,IL,  niU.,  M4~6M. 
-£wuh.  ad  loc— ApoU.  Rhod.,  i*.,  9T4.>— 4.  (SiL  lul.,  Pan., 
nu.,314.)— S.  {Ctmba,  Am.  HwUMofBr.  Hiueum,  pnt  iii., 
P  S  )-d.  rrkaoDhiaflt.,  H.  P.,  L,  t.— Adami,  Appmd.,  a.  v.)— 
-(ClMdiaB,  Da  Mmllii  TkMd.  Cona_  ttS-SW.~S«n.,  Eptat., 
tS  l-S.  (Jut.,  i*.,  ISl.-Hart.,  j.,  S,C.— Snahm.,  Claad^  M.>— 
«-(C4fcK,«.)-l6.  (Mill.,  H.  N.,  jciiiii.,  I,  •.  IB.)— II.  (VgpiK,, 
Cm..  Ift.)  —  IS.  (Ctasdiu,  1.  O—  IS.  (Ptedi.,  v^  7. 7.)-14. 
(JwpIliBbIL  jGd^vil., M.}— 1ft.  (Fradnu  PMtaink. ~ 


*PE'LAMYS  {ic^%a^\  a  species  of  Scomber  or 
Hiunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  tr^Wa^  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fi^  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  the 
MugU  cepkahu.  Linn.  A  species  of  ir^Xo^  is  at 
the  present  day  demnninated  Palymtde  by  the  fish* 
ennen  at  Marseilles.  Tbe  a6pda  was  a  |mle  made 
from  tbe  v^^a/uf.^ 

*PELARGUS  {iriT^opYot),  the  common  Stork,  or 
Ciamia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  tbe  Ardea  CieoniOy 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hybema- 
ting  bird.  jGlian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  m^atesJike  the  Crane.   (Vid.  Ciconia.)* 

PELA'TAI  (ire^nu)  are  defined  by  Pollux  and 
otho-  authorities  to  be  firee  I^Mmrera  working  fin 
hire,  like  the  il^^er,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  PenesUe,  wlio  were  twndsmen  ol^  serfs, 
baving  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  niXac : 
Hc^aroc,  he  says,  from  WAof,  olw  fyyum  4m  irm- 
a»  irpoaiovns :  i  «.,  penons  who  are  obliged 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Tunmn* 
lives  Ute  same  ez^danation :  UeXdnK,  6  ivrl  roo^ 
wntperiiv  Koi  npoamXafyni.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters.  such  as  Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus  and  Plo- 
tardi,  the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cUeos,  ttwHigb 
the  lelations  expressed  by  the  two  tenns  are  by  no 
means  aimifair.  Plutarch*  also  uses  the  word  ratb* 
er  loosely  for  Hetots;  andwearetoldofanatkHKtf 
lUyrians  (the  Ardini)  who  possessed  800,000  prae* 
pdats,  compered  by  TlteopompOB^  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.* 

•PEL'ECAN  (ict)LtKav),  the  Pelican,  called  also, 
in  Gntk,  nePiiKlvot.  It  la  the  Oiuavtaliu  ef  Hiny, 
and  hence  its  seiaitifie  name  of  PtUemmw  Oaoerote* 
lui.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axe- 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (WXeicvc,  "an  axe").* 

•P£LECI'NUS  {irtXeKipoc),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  CorotaUa  teeundm- 
M,  or  Jointrplodded  Colutea.  Biosoorides  snumer- 
ates  the  ireXtxivof  among  the  synonymes  of  the 
Hedif»arum  {^Avoapov).^' 

*u.  (ir^XeKlvoc),  a  plant,  the  BuemU  Pdteimt. 
Stackhoose,  hoifever,  makes  It  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

*PELEIAS  ineJiem),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Columia  Uvia,  Brisson.  It  is  partlca- 
hirly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  tbe  ^itbet  of 


ELLEX.   (Vid.  GomuBiiu,  Romak.) 
PELLIS  (d^i^  dopi),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 

niped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothe^  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  ctviliied  nations,"  and  is  often 
asorflted  by  tbe  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be* 
ings.  The  fbllowing  is  an  entuneration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  emfdoyed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life :  1.  The  lion's  skin  (Xeovn^).  The  sttHT  of 
ttie  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  foonded  in  met. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Theasaly,  and  Maoedonia,  is  attested  by  Heradotns** 
and  Aristotle;"  and  that  ttiej  w«re  comparatively 
abundant  in  Ana  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
8<niptions  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  frmn  his  tent  by  ni^t, 
pats  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  {vid.  P^llivm),  ^e 
hide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Mendaus  clothes  himself 


1.  (.Xlian,  N.  A.,  xr.,  10.— Aiiibitlfl,  H.  A.,  t.,  9.)—*.  (Ana- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  Tiii.,  6.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  S.  (■"-.  SI.)— 4. 
(ap.  Phot.,  a.  V.  TltXim.)—*.  (Im,  Plat.,  a.  r.y-6.  (AgM.,  c 
«3— T.  Atb.,  Ti.,  ni,  d.,  r.>-&  (H(UI«r,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  4  7. 
— WachanIItl^  I.,  i.,  p.  nx.}— «.  (Aiiitat.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Id. 
ib.,ix.,  Il.>— 10.  (TlMaptiTa(t.,H.P.,ix.,13.— Ad«ma,Appand.. 
a.  T.)— 11.  (Tliatqphtaat.,  H.P.,  riii^  8.}— It.  (Horn.,  Il.,zxii.4 

at.,  alKi^T7'lli^-^,  TIia^  Iii.,  10.  ».)-14.  W.) 
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ta  ilMt  «t  a  tocftrd.!  For  Ok  pmpOM  the  dam 
of  lha  Hod  were  careftiUT  retained,  and  aometimea 
omred  wiUi  thin  platea  of  gold.*  The  manner  of 
wearing  the  akin  is  described  io  the  article  Aaai, 
p.  93.*  3.  The  skin  of  the  tigreaa  was  worn  io  the 
aane  oianner  as  the  lion's,  coreriog  the  back  fiom 
bead  to  foot,*  aod  with  the  claws  gilded.*  ft.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  (wufiia^)  m  repreeeoted 
in  the  Iliad  aa  wmh,  not  oi^  by  Meoelaua  as  abore 
quoted,  hot  Paris,  nho  adorns  hiniBelf  widi  it  in 
Ibe  day,  and  in  sight  of  (he  two  aimiea.*  It  is  also 
atthbiued  to  Jason.*  It  was  grealiy  admired  on 
aoooont  Ha  tfota,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  tike  a  pailiam.*  ( Vid.  Diomsu,  p.  S66.) 
Tlw  bigb-pneet  of  the  Egy^ians  wore  a  leopud's 
■Idm  on  grand  oocaaioiia.*  4.  Pan  wwb  the  akin  of 
the  lynx."  S-  The  w(4Mnn  {Xwi)  aeeoN  b>  con- 
ititute  the  dtess  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
fgore  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  from  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  ».  The 
fbxskin  is  attriboted  only  to  barharoos  nationa, 
■och  as  the  Scythn.'*  7.  The  ennine  derives  its 
nine  frtun  Armeata,  with  which  coontry  the  an- 
tieots,  espedally  the  looiana.  oairied  on  a  trade  in 
AiFB.  Ennine  skina  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
Micacy  and  aoflness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  aewed  to- 
gether.** 8.  Tlie  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  hia 
left«de.'«  (Vul.  Nuaii.)  B.  The  bear'a  skin  was 
eoMUntiy  worn  inaiead  at  the  blanket  (xAoiw)  1^ 
Anesos,  one  of  the  Argonauts."  10.  The  bdl*s 
hide  waa  employed  in  luce  manner  {vid.  Aumx,  p. 
98),  especially  that  of  the  young  bull  {jwncua"), 
11.  Tfae  goatskin  {tUyk,  wucof)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be- 
ings" fmd.  Matm),  bat  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatbnd"  and  ^  laboaring  man.^*  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro**  imi^iea  that  hia  ooon- 
trymen  •had  ceased  to  dotfa^  Ihemadvea  in  goat- 
skins, whiofa  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refin^  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goUskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  waa  called 
m—truem.  The  term  autypa  or  ma6f»Mi  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  fuhiiture,  wbidi  waa  nude  by 
•owing  together  several  goatskins  with  Uie  hair 
m."  13.  The  sheepskin  (Ato,  »om(,  di^l^>  was 
vroni  not  only  by  the  XaeediBmonian  Helots,  bnt  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  poor,  as  ia  atill  the  case  in 
many  parte  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
ioMutif,  and  a  draae,  supposed  to  have  had  a  slieq>- 
uin  sewed  to  it  below,  unrntev. 

The  preceding  statement  abowa  that,  as  dvfUsa- 
tion  advaoeed  among  the  Oredca  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  fbr  clothing  was  gradually  abuidoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  Bubatituted  for  than, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  eootinned  to  be  used  aa  coverings  fior 
beds  and  couches,**  and  aa  eloUung  tar  riaves  and 
the  poor,  eqieaaUy  in  the  ooontry.  The  onthmi 
nations  of  Eorope  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  aociety**  (peUiM  Gtwrym  curia**), 
^AUe  the  Greeks  and  Ktanans  constantly  regarded 
tt  a»  a  sipi  of  ntslieiv  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
ao  dflthed.  Ifence  it  waa  matter  oenaoie  and 
indignation  when  Rofinos,  prima  mintster  of  the 

1.  m.,Xn>Mt.)— t.  (Tin- Ai..*iii.,A5l.}-~S.  (Coaum 
piod.  Sic,  i.,  t4  ;  iri.,  44.— Vin.,  Aa.,  Tiii.,  177 ;  ix.,  300.}— 
4.  (TiT».,  Mh.,  Sn.yS.  (ClMdimn,  Da  Rut.  pKMrp.,  i., 
H-W.y~«.  (O-.  iii..  17.)"7.  (Find..  Pytii,  ir.,  8l.)-«.  (Vin., 
Mm.,  TiU^  4e0.1-fl.  (Wilki««»,  Hm>.  ud  Co*.,  toL  i,  p.  rS.) 
— le.  (Hmi.,  Hnu.  in  Pua,  U,  *4.)-U .  (Honk,  m, 

H.  A.,  ztii.,  17.— SMk,  1.  fl.— Jiutia,  ii.,  1,  •.— Amn.  HaitwU., 
aacri7l->-M-  (Sil-  !*<>»■•  »ii-<  n»^-)-l».  (OidImm, 
Ann.,  KH.  SOL— Campus  Viig^.£ii-  t.,  >7.)— 1«.  (JBo.,  zi., 
r».)— IT.  (Sil.  ltaL,L  c}— IB.  (llMetiit.,  vii.,  IS.)— 10.  (Virs., 
tf<nt,  91.}— 90.  (Da  lU  BnM.,  ii.,Mb  Sb.)  —  tl.  (SebaL  in 
AriMofh-  Am,  Itt.)— tt.(Thwait.,  v.,  a-lS,BM8.)— H. 
(TMt;  iL  n.}-M.  (OMdln,  BdL  OuL, 


SnperDf  BMonua,  first  iNmipmd  the  aeat  of  jm- 
tioe  in  a  foned  robe  {mmremt  etfUfm  ptlku  jiku 
Ugu^).  NeverthiAeas,  the  taste  whiek  wv  fn- 
vaUs  for  the  beautifol  fnrs  of  the  noith  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  iiy  Us.  AUtin  in  hia  admn- 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,*  made  at  thin  time  a  i^id 
progreaa  tiiron^oot  the  Roman  En^Mre. 

•PELCRIAS  iinJMput  or  -v),  testaosm 
fidi,  of  the  genua  CAsirfia.  AtheniNB  aajra  it  is  n 
called  firom  irci^xsr,  aa  indicating  ila  great  ne. 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  Bame  is  kb- 
rived  firom  Fetoras,  the  Sicilian  proaoateiy.  Ai 
French  name  ia  Ptlmrie." 

PELTA  (irfAnr),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicitfes,  ob- 
aerving  that  tbe  aooieid  Cupbos  was  eomliroot  ud 
inconvenient,  introduced  nmong  the  Greeks  a  madi 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  firopi  wbiefa  tfaoae  wlo 
bore  it  took  Uw  name  of  pdlaatm.*  {Vid.  Amma,  p. 
94 ;  AsMV,  p^  99.)  It  cooaiBted  fwincipally  of  t 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerworfc,*  covered  wfth  skin 
or  leather,  without  tbe  metallic  rim.  (  Vid.  Aum  f 
Light  and  amallehiddBof  a  great  varieqr  of  Bbapei 
were  need  bj  anmenw  nations  befme  the  adopUn 
of  them  by  tbe  Greeks.  The  roand  target  (W. 
CsTBi)  was  a  species  of  the  pdia,  ao  that  tbe  sd- 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Sirabo  aaya,*  pAutc 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.' 
The  Moeynoci,  on  tbe  BOuthoD  shore  of  theEoxiu 
Sea,  used  peUtt  {y^^)  made  of  the  hides  <tf  white 
oien  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  alnpe  rencfnUiig  u 
ivy-leaf.*  A  ligM  ahidd  of  aimilar  coasOwtM 
was  part  of  the  national  annour  e€  Thivce*  aad  of 
vanons  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  aoeoont,  it- 
tributed  to  tbe  Amaxooa,  in  wboee  hands  it  appcan 
on  the  woiks  of  ancient  art  som^mes  dliptte,  ta 
in  tbe  bronies  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  ftSSX  and  tt 
other  thnes  vnrionBly  sinnated  on  tbe  mnigiH,  bat 
most  omumonly  wiUi  a  semidreular  indentation  ea 
one  side  {btuatit  w/hi**).  An  elegant  fonn  of  tbe 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodent,  takca 
from  a  sepokdiral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Mnsenm  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penth^ea,  qoeeo  of  the 
Amaxims,  in  the  act  of  <tfering  aid  to  niam. 


Notwithstandu^  the  genend  abaeooe  of  metal 
the  pdta  was  sometimes  ornamented."  Thatbome 


1.  (Cludin  in  Rniik.,  il.,  8>-«S.)— >.  (DtartntkH  d  Am 
m4  MuabetviM,  UmL,  ImL  p.  110,  Ul.)—a.  (Died.  Sic^ 
s*.,  44.-C«n.  Nap.,  Ipfaio.,  i.,  l>-4-  Aml^  it.,  I, «  a> 

-«.(TiMM,Ui.PIu.,*.vO— t,  p.  4M,  ai.  SiabM- 
kMa.}-7.  (Sdwl.  in  HiiuW.,  ii.,  M.}— «.  (Xaa.,  Awb^  4,  (It. 
-W^,  H.  N.,iii.,9,ll.f— «.  (Tbnortjii^lfc— Ewigj  U- 

L,  «Be ;  iL,  •M.^-U.  (n«..  Jb.,  tii,  TOD 
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i]  TiliMni  m  the  Utaekon  the  Caljdflaum  bon 
was  Hloned  with  a  goMn  eagle.^ 
•PETIELOPS  (flwOof),  the  -.^ii«  JPnicIspt,  or 

Wdceon.   (Yid.  Ahim.) 

PENE'STAI  (nvranuX  probaUy  frtm  ir^wAu, 
i^tfi*  The  PeoesUB  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
miceived  to  have  stood  in  ueart;  the  same  relatioa 
10  ttMir  ThBMaliaa  hvds  as  the  Hdots  of  Laeonia 
did  to  th«  Dorian  ^tartan,  althoo^  their  eondttioa 
ieou  Is  hare  been,  oo  the  vhirte,  sopnrior.'  Th^ 
vers  lbs  desoesdanta  of  Uie  old  Pdasgic  or  ^liaa 
inhibitaats  of  Tbeasaly  proper,  and  tbe  foUowing 
Ktoant  is  given  of  tbem  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
chenucfaiu,  in  his  Euboica.*  "The  ^lian  Bceo- 
liiDs  win  did  not  onigraifl  when  Uieir  coiutiy, 
llwmty,  wn  otn^iiered  by  the  TheasaUans,*  tax- 
tadefed  theasdves  to  the  vietora  on  eoodiUoo 
tbat  thej  sbould  ntrt  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(>benee,he  adds,  tbey  were  formerly  called  Mrvea- 
rai,  bat  afterwaid  EUv^tmu)  am  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  tke  sod,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portioa  of  the 
prodsee  fk  it :  aod  many  ci  tbem  are  richer  than 
their  matters."  Hwy  were  aba  edled  Adr^peif .  It 
ippean,  thea,  that  ^y  occupied  ui  iotermediate 
poiitkn  between  freemea  and  parehaaed  sUkves, 
beiog  ledoced  to  sOTitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
UiRg,  ii  their  fixed  payments,  the  'EKT^iSpi^i  of 
AtticL  Moreover,  they  were  not  ssbject  to  the 
vboleeoaimnnity,  but  bekmged  to  particular  houses, 
vheoee  aisotbey  were  called  QtvoaXouUriu.  They 
*m  taj  aamerons,  for  iostance,  in  the  fiunilies 
of  the  Aleoadv  and  Seopads.*  We  may  add,  that 
aaoag  Ibe  Theaealian  Penests  Theopompus  in- 
tiadei  the  deaoeodaats  of  the  conquered  MagDesiaos 
lid  PentKbians,*  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
ply to  t  pirt  of  these  nations,  as.  though  reduced  to 
d^ettdaaoe,  they  were  not  niade  enture^  aubject.* 

fnn  a  passage  in  DeiiiostheMa,^  it  ajqiean  that 
the  PewstK  sometimeB  aooompaaied  Adir  masteia 
to  tnttle,  aad  fbuglit  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
•f  itsBils :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
tBipfise,  as  Thesaaly  was  so  famous  for  cavaby. 
Tbe  Peoests  of  Thcssaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
>iu  Hdots  ID  another  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
Bpiaamtt  againat  their  lords."  There  were  Pb> 
Boue  ammg  the  Maeedoniana  also." 

PENETRA'LE.   (VU.  Ttunfsu.) 

'PE'NIA  (ir^U%  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
^h  Schneider  suggests  may  bare  been  the  Pkor 

PENICILLUS.   (Vid.  Piiimwo,  p.  702.) 
PE-mcOSIOMEDIMNI.   (Fut.  Cnrava.) 
PmALTTHOS  (ircvraAtAif).    (Fid.  Otkha- 

an,  p.  483.) 

*PENTAPHrLLON(wvt^Aaov).  "We  may 
be.  certaiD,"  aays  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
tbe  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  TormentiUa 
ifidulit,  or  common  Tormentil,  althoagh  the  re- 
■mblance  between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  tbe  Po~ 
''VilU,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probabiliQr,  the  an- 
etents  sometimes  aralied  tbe  same  name  to  both.** 

PENTATHLON  (iripraejiw,  fiuit^uerHnm}  was, 
Kxt  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
UtiWic  performances."  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  heroic  agea  of  Greece,  althoi^ 
Apmio^Kiis,'*  aoending  to  die  Qsnal  practice  ofb- 
^  times,  deseribea  Penmis  as  killing  Acrisiiis  in 


1-  (Euiy.,  Hdnf.  Jt^  ».)  —  *.  {BioBji.  BiO.,  ii.,  t.)  —  3. 
(m.,  !*(.,  p.  Tn.y-4.  (Atbeo., »!.,».  9M.)— 5.  <Co«pva 
««t4,  l,  «.)-«.  (ThBoe.,  XTi.,  ».— MOUer,  Dot.,  iii.,  4,  6.) 

tixbmi^  »i„_p,  ta».)-8.  (Herod.,  IM.— M011«,  I.  o.) 
-4'  (c:.  AtMt.,  am  l.}-~10.  (AiutoL.  FoL,  ii~  «.)— 11.  (HOllw, 
^  ~WMtesu£.I^i,l«&— l^Mrclf,  HiM.  <tf  GrMM,  i., 

^  «•>-»«.  (Arirtot,  H.  A.,  T, 

Il-Mt.  (ThMffawL,  H.  P.,U,  U.— DiiNMr.,  it., jUuh, 
'•)-«•  CB^f  i*-       Pms,  iiL,  II.  6.>-W. 


the  pentathkm,  and  althoagh  its  inrestioQ  was  afc 
trSmted  to  Palm.*  These  aeooanU  are  fhbaJoQa } 
the  pentathloD  was  not  piaetised  imtil  the  time 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to 
flourish.  The  ^lersous  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (wivraBXat*).  The  pentathlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  o(  games,  tiz.,  leaping  (JU/ut)^ 
footraoe  {SpSfuf),  the  throwing  of  tike  discos  (dM»of ), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  iafynmot  or  d«fvr«n>), 
aq^  wrestling  (irdXii),'  irtiich  were  ^  performed  n 
one  day  and  in  a  certam  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  atfaletK.*  The  pentathkm  was  intim. 
daced  in  the  CMympic  games  in  01-  18.  aod  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  naUonal  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  inqioitaDt  festiTals^  aoch  at  the  Erotidia  in 
ThespiK.* 

The  order  in  which  the  diflbrent  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  baa  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,*  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Diaaen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
wwk  called  De  Sogenu  JEgineta  mcloria  manqutrl,^ 
Lipsin,  1823.  The  order  adopted  by  Bbckh  i»  aa 
foQows :  1.  Tbe  &X/ia.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent  part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometime* 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music*  Other  writers,  as  Pauea^ 
nias  himself,*  and  Plutarch,*  speak  aa  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  bad  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  hot 
in  these  passage  the  whole  game  seams  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  tbat  particular  one  whidi  fonoed 
the  chief  part  of  it  S.  The  footrace.  8.  The  dia- 
cus.  4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  6.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ono,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  Uie 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  vis.,  MQiing,  die* 
cus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  tbe  footrace  and  wrest- 
ling, and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rpiayfto^.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  nmple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  aa 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  Uie  pentatblon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shidd,  but  only  with  the  halterea ;  beeidea  which.  It 
sboold  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  66,**.wb0e  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that, 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  88  the  pentathkm 
for  liajt  was  introdneed  at  Olympia,  hat  it  was  only 
exhil^ted  this  one  time,  and  afterward  ab(^sbed." 

Id  leqnog,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  diacns  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athlete  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  ti^eUira  at  a  time,  and  it  is  BOt  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangeftient  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  mi^t  be- 
gin a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  dec.,  and  be 
who  thus  conquered  tbe  greatest  number  of  adver> 
series  was  the  victor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  naniter  tbe  prize  waa  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  wlude  penlathkMt ;  Ibranathletvmi^beeoft* 
quered  in  one  or  two  gamee  and  he  Tiotonons  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  bat  seldom  < 


I.  (Bctwt.  ad  nnd.,  nem~  tu.,  II.)  — S.  (Hand.,  ix~  Tt,-^ 
Pwu.,  i.,  9»,  t  A.-h~*.  <SehoL  ad  PUt.,  Amt^  P-  ll5.-aiMat> 
dM  im  AMltal.  Palmb,  torn.  H.,  «H,  mL  Jaeoln.)—*.  (SohoL. 
ad  Saab-  EL,  MI.-FaM,  in.,  11,  t «.}-«.  fflOd^  Cor.  Iaaw.» 
tu  UW.)— a.  (CauMBL  ad  Find.,  Naok,  tii-  71 ,  *o.)--7.  (Pass.*. 
r.,7,  ki^-U^^H  17.*  «.}-&  (Hi,  14.  CD*  Hw.  o. 
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that  one  and  the  same  roan  gained  Uie  vfctory  In 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentatbli,  then,  was  the 
Tirtort  Modern  writers  have  safd  that  the  prize 
Was  either  swarded  to  him  who  had  been  Tietorions 
in  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  hj  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  tact  that  at 
(Hympia  there  were  three  bellanodice  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.* 

Ab  regards  the  rpiayfio^  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
Words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
Tpioyftoi,  iiroTpi&CttVt  Bid  fpiffl  irrpiervot,  lead  us  to 
anppoae  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.' 
The  reason  for  abrid^ng  the  pentathlon  in  this  man- 
ner may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
droamatanoe  that  athlete  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frnjuently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pansanias,*  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  aU  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;•  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
an  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle*  caUs  the  pentatbli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  alhlette.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  chili&ood,  suffered  from  rheumatiam, 
was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athlete.*  (Compare 
G.  Fr.  Philipp,  De  pentatido  tive  quinquertio  ammtn.' 
iatio,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gynuuutik  wii  Agour 
ialik  dtr  HtlUnen,  p.  476-497.) 

IIENTHKOITH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.*  TtiMs  it 
was  levied  on  com,*  which,  however,  cooM  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law;* 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods.**  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading;"  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
pat  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  nevTiiKooToXbyot,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  {anoypa^^)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods.'*  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
TrevnjKovTEveaBM.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
xidXriToi,  acting  nnder  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  cjilled  TtJuOmu,  and  were  said 
livctadat  T^v  nevnjKoar^.  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  ttiemselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  ia  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  state,  was  called  6pxti»K  or  TeXuvapxK- 


1.  (P«».,  T.,  9,  t  S.}— f.  {DioB  CiujaoA.,  Aiov.,  i.,  ^  tl9, 
«ll.IUiik«.— Sehd.  id  ArirtM.  K>.Phoc,  Cod.,  p.  400,  BaUier.— 
Mailer,  ArchML  d.  KinM,4  4M,  S.H-I.  (t.,  i,  t  3.}— (.  (SchoL 
mt  PlU.,  Ammt.,  d.  13S,  D.,  *«.>-4.  (RhM.,  i.,  9.)— fl.  (PkO*., 
^,t,*4.l— 7.  (Rarpoor.,*.  T.  Hcmrnwn}.}— 8.  (DwniMth.,  e. 
Mmt.,  1393.)— 9.  (DMBoitb.,  e.Laor.,HI.)-10.  (Demorth.,  e. 
llNl..gu.)— a.  (DmaMlL.o.LKr.,  BB.)— 19.  (e.  PhanL, 
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Sureties  were  osoaUy  reqoired.*  Whether  the  eoa- 
toma  on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  fann- 
ed altogether  or  s^ratdy,  does  not  a^iear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :*  and  thb  wis 
the  case  with  another  Ux.*  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  thk  Boaree.the 
reader  may  consult  Bockh.  Staauha^k.  derAik.i. 
337-343.  The  irnmtKtKrrn  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  iJJuftivtM  mentioned  hy  Pol- 
lux ;*  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  fm  the 
use  of  the  harbour,  whether  goods  wera  unMea  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  hamr^. 
mentioned  by  Xenopbon*  as  being  paid  by  foreiga 
ahipa  entering  the  Pineus,  and  alluded  to  Ans- 
tophanes,*  Bdckh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per- 
sonal  harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pa 
cent,  on  all  the  gooda  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonaUe  to  exact  a  cbb- 
toma  duty  on  goods  not  landed ;  end  if  tbey  wne 
to  be  landed,  why  should  the  irnrrgjuwr^  be  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  jrarooT^V 

PENTECOSTYS  (worrfljtiwTvr).  (Ftf.  Am. 
GsKKE,  p.  98.) 

•PENTEL'ICUM  MARMOR  (JlemJUKOf  TUfot\ 
Pentelio  Marble,  obtained  ftom  Mount  Pemefinu, 
near  Athens,  the  modem  name  of  whieh  is  Pn- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  beilt,  ai 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleons.  Many 
brated  statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  taet 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  ita  pohd 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  bnng  less  boom- 
geneons,  and,  conseqaently,  more  liable  to  deeon- 
position.* 

•PEPTRI  liriirept).  Pepper.  "  Tbeophrastas  de^ 
scribes  the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  6irrbv  8  avrm  r« 
T^vof ,  TO  /tif  orpoy-foXirt,  to  6i  irpo/i^uf.  The 
'former  is  the  white,  the  other  the  blmck  Pe^fet.  So- 
linna  and  Pliny  give  a  fuU  aocount  of  the  ancienl 
Peppers,  containing,  howew,  eome  cnon,  ariuag 
from  want  of  farfbrmation.  l)r.  HiB  says  '  the  cU- 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  oC  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  dencribed  tbeni  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  tkem  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  diflbrent  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.' The  plant  which  produces  both  the  Ua^ 
and  white  kinds  is  named  PTernvnoi;  thatvfakb 
produces  the  long,  Piper  lonfum.^ 

•PEPLIS  and  PBPlUS  (irnrAiV.  -arXtwoapeein 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  BttpkorUti  FeaHg  and  Ft- 

PEPLUM  {irinXof),  a  Shawl,  dilTeriog  from  the 
scarf  (nd.  Chlahtb)  in  being  much  larger,  and  fnxo 
the  blanket  {vid.  Pallium)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometanes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  itt  funu- 
ture"  or  to  adorn  a  throne,**  but  meet  coDUnonlras 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females  ;**  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless'  we  suppose  the  term  to  he 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  fapof.^*  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  ^wl  wu 
no  doQbt  worn  anciently,  as  it  ia  at  the  present  day, 
byboth  sexes.**  Also  ia  Baeehanalian  praeessKKu 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allnsion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females.**   Tliis  was  eommonlv  the 


1.  (Demottb.,  cTuboci-.,  713.  — Andoe.,  D«  Ifjtf^  IT.  ed 
8tmk.— Ww-htamth,  II.,  i.,  191.)— I.  (DemMlL,  e.  Nr«r-, 
1S5S.)— a.  {JEMih.,  e.  TimMi*-  !•.)— 4.  (*iH.,  1»;  ii..  SO  )- 
y  {DeIUp.Ath..i.,17.)-i.  (VMp.,a9a.)— 7.  (PtABStih,Ii, 
9U.}— 8.  <ThMipluaa(.,  Db  Lapid.,  14.— Adam,  Apmd..  a.  t.i 
—9.  (Theopltnit.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  «.— Dukot.,  ii.,  188.— SiJibiu. 
Polyb.,  «9.-'Plia.,  H.  N.,  zii.,  14.— AduM,  Apprad.,  ■.  t.>— I& 
(Diowor.,  >*.,  106,  IM.- AduM,AppMBd.,*.T.)— 11.  rHoB-.IL, 
194.)- IS.  (Od.,  TO.,  06.)— IS.  (iW,  n.,T.,SI&,  m.  739.- 
Id.  ib„  Tiuq  8S4.— Od.,  XV.,  ISS-ltt.--^(4(;  D.,  li*.,  178.— Eu- 
lip.,  Hac,  IDIS.— M.,  Mad.,  TSl^Thaoait.,  i.,  3S.)-14.  (F..- 
rin.,lM,10n.—Th«ienL,  viL  17.)  — !&•  tak,  9BL 
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pinnent  which  tlie  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief*  Women  of  high  rank  wore  their 
•htwTs  so  long  as  to  trail  npon  the  ground  (Tpud^ 
Oxatir^JiPvt  ;*  'EXivn  irav^tir?^).  A  shawl  was 
romethnes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.* 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  Auotoi, 
It  was  often  fastened  bj  means  of  a  brooeb  (vid. 
Fibula*),  and  was  tiias  dis^^yed  npon  the  statues 
01'  female  divinities,  snch  as  Diana*  and  the  goddess 
Rome.'  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  withoot 
a  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm, 


Hamilton's  Tgses."  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
gnnp  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  {vid. 
Tdnica),  and  over  it  an  zavple  shawl,  which  she 
passes  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
luose  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be- 
hind her  bar  k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
cover  the  head  while  it  envelc^ted  the  bodyt  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuu,  p.  458),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
iii  shawl  (mcTOf*)  was  worn  by  the  biide.  The 
fulluwisg  woodcut"  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


the  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
t"!  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


I.  IXtehjl..  11.  cc— Enrip.,  Hoc.,  X«n.,  Cjnp., 

).  4  la.— Id.  lb.,  iij.,  a,  4  ef.—U.  a.,  t.,  l,  4  e.)— a.  (Ham.,  u., 
n.MSj-a.  (O<L,iT.,305.)— 4.  (ApoUon.  Rliod.,iT.,  IStM,  1314, 
lUl.]— 3.  (Soph.,  Tnch.,  030.— CaUim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  TO.— Apol. 
Im.  RhixL,  iii.,  B33.)— 0.  (Braiwk,  Anal.,  iii.,  SOO.}— 7.  (Api^n. 
Si4iB.,  Carm.,  t.,  18.}>-8.  (Tcd.  iii.,  pL  S8.)-9.  (1  MuMb^  i., 
Bt—ia  (from  Bamii,  idmir.  Bob.  Ant.,  pLS7.) 
S  C 


He  wears  the  pALuim  only ;  she  has  a  long  shift 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  {xpoKoirenTief 
'Huf*),  whereas  a  l^ck  one  enveloped  the  otfaei 
(fuiauictirXof  Vip).  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  iraarSfopot  wa^given  to  Venus.* 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jeeto  which  they  represented,  that  poets  delisted 
to  describe  tbem.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirdy  Oriental  (fiofAdptiv  ^iafiaTa*) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  en  nous  woikmansfatp  were  . 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :*  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  "  concerning  the  SkawU  at  Cor- 
Ikage."*  Hence  "  Shawls"  (jr*?r^(')  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
oharaeter,  and  was  ad<q)ted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  ttimr  subjects,  and  the  beaatilbl  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  deoomiitated  "Tbe 
Shawl,"  was  aaeribed  to  Aristotle.*  As  a  specimen 
of  tbe  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  frame  of  tbe  world.* 
Euripides  describes  one  which  r^nesented  the  snn, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hanting-pieces  and  a  great  vai-iety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept 
by  wealthy  individuals,*'  bat  often  constituted  i 
very  important  part  of  tbe  treasures  of  a  temple,** 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  nomeruuB 
oeoamns  by  suppliants  and  devotees."  {Vid.  Do- 
NASrA,  p.  376,  Panathenaa,  PaSTOPH0KD8.) 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  1^  actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
a;^inted.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  {qua  inlendit  dari 
oportert).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  tbe  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  {eerta  ft- 
eunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia'  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thin^.  Gains  observes  that  it  does  not  af- 
pear  why  Uiis  form  of  action  was  needed,  fi»  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  saoramentum 
and  tbe  per  judicis  postulationem.  Tbe  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperiy,  for 
the  notice  {deimntiatio)  whence  the  legie  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.** 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATICyNEM  was  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  Tbe  passage  in  Gaius  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  to 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentom  was  ap- 
plicable.   (Vid.  Per  CoNsicTioim.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTKyNEM.   {Vid.  H*mrs 
Injbctio.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPKyNEM  or  CAPTKy. 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  Uie  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  oases  was  fbund- 
ed  on  custom  {tnot),  in  others  on  enactments  {Ux). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  the  fcJlowing 

1.  (Ham.,  n.,~Tlli.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  iiiii.,  M7.)— S.  (Earip.,  Ion, 
1190.)— 3.  (BniBck,ABal.,iii.,4.)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Iod,  UN.}— 9. 
(Ham.,  D., flS0^m.>-4.  (AUmd.,  xii., p.  MI.}-r7.  <C1hb.  Al- 
ex^ Sam.,  Ti.,  1,  p.  730,  Ad.  TcOUT.y-S.  (BiuUUi.  in  11.,  li..  U7.> 
—0.  (Mart.  Ciq)«lJa,L.  vi.,  in  Maitlaira't  "  Car^m  Poaianua,'' 
Tol.  ti.,  p.  1446.)  —  10.  (Ion,  1141-IlOa.)  — 11.  (Hnn.,  Od.,  rr , 
104-108.)— It.  (Borip-^IoB,  SUB,  3)0.}— IS.  (Horn.,  U.,  vi.,  STl- 
MM.— Viig.,Ak,i.,«0.— U.,Cir^U-S5J— 14.  (Q«iH,iT, 
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PERA. 


PERDUELUONM  DUUMVUU. 


A  toUier  nig^  aeiia  u  a  pMge  (fifiiM» 
Mfcrc)  anything  Monging  to  the  penoa  who  bad 
to  distribute  the  m  militare,  in  caae  be  did  not 
make  the  proper  paymeota ;  he  might  also  make  a 
aeixore  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  (««  efutttn),  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  thp  food  of  his  hwse  («f 
koriurium),  Tly  law  of  the  Twelre  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  capio  m  respect  of  pay  doe  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-amwy  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  qwcial  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gains)  the  puUieaoi  bad  the  ri^ 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  pnUica 
which  were  due  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seiied 
(pigiau  Mfulmtur)  with  certain  forouT words,  and 
for  thia  reason  it  was  by  aooM  eoasideied  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  not  aDow  it  to  be  a  le^is 
actio,  because  the  proeeedinig  was  extra  jos,  that  is. 
Dot  before  the  pnetor,  and  genesally,  aleo,  in  the 
abseoce  of  the  person  whose  property  waa  aeiied. 
The  pigttus  could  also  be  seised  on  a  dies  nefostoi, 
m  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  waa  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Oaina,  in  iHuA  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in* 
troduced  into  the  formula  by  which  the  poUieani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seixed  was 
opiy  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payniait,  there  must, 
howeTer,  hare  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  this  pignoris  capio  reaembka  in  all  respects  a 
piguus  pr<qier,  except  as  to  the  want  of  cooeent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seiied. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  tegis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subeeqneatly  derel- 
oped,  but  it  seems  not  improbable.' 

PERA,  dm.  PE'RULA  a  Wallet,  made 

of  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  aide  by  rustics 
and  by  trSTellers  to  carry  their  pruvisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoeo- 
phers.*  iVid.  BAouLoa.)  The  cop  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  the  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  firomhis  right  sboukler  to  hold  bis 
■aed.*  The  annexed  woodent  is  tba  r^tresmtatioa 
of  a  foatherd  with  bin  ataff  and  wallet,  from  the 
oolumn  of  TheodoHDs,  formeriy  at  Constantincqile.* 


1.  (OuBs,  ■*.,  M,  Ac.  —  Cic,  Terr.,  lii,  II.  —  "  PignoriB  emr 
pio:"  GelUnL,  10.)—!.  (Mm.,  ijr.,81.)  — t.  (Dtor.  Lwtit., 
wL,  IS.  — Bruek,  AmL,  i.,  SIS.— U.  ib.,  ii.,  SI,  S8.  — AvMi., 
Brntr..  a.i~4.  (Smwc,  Epitt.,  M.)— «.  (Bnuiofc,  AmI.,  ii., 
tu3-«.  tH<»iMiiiN,IMMr.^kCd.HiM.Fv^ini^fLl«J 
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•PERCA  <ir^X  the  PerdL  TbeRirerFn^ 
or  Po-ca  JbtriatiUa,  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  .fla, 
Dioaooridea,  Pliny,  Ac ;  the  Sea  Perdi,  «  f mc 
siartiM,  Ity  Aristotle,  C^^^n,  Grid,  PU^,  Ihn^ 
hw  Sideta,  &c.^ 

•PERCNOFTERUS.   (Fii.  Aquoa.) 

♦PERCNU8.   {Vid.  AquiLA.) 

•PERDIC'ION  iwtpduuov),  a  plant,  noit  pnto- 
Uy,  as  Adama  thinks,  the  PeUitory  of  the  WsO, « 
Parutmit  ogidmlu,  'whveb  Sibtboip  says  «fl  n- 
tains  the  name  of  repdunu  in  Greeea.  ItMtte 
iXghni  Mpa  of  Dioseorides.* 

•PERDIX  {iripeiO,  the  Partridge,  or  Tetru  Ptr 
dit.  "  AlhencQS,  I  bdieve,  is  the  only  aociait  » 
thor  who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-ln^  Partridge 
or  Te<twar»yu,L.,  soinetinieseallealMttCMa. 
Gesner  mentiims  that  it  is  caDed  'the  Quil'  bj 
the  Italians."  The  TetrM  nLfta  u  broogbl  fm 
Cepballenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibtboq^  where  it  ii 
kept  in  cages  to  aing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legfed  and  Gray  Parbidse  were  both  seeo  in  the 
Ticmity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  BaiAiaa.  IV  fmm 
freqnrated  ontircjy  ibo  roc^  and  Wt,  ibelntB 
the  eoUivated  grwuid  in  the  plain.' 

PERDUEIXIO.    ( Vid.  MAjama,  ^  M».) 

PERDUELUO'ms  DUUItfYIRi  weretweofi- 
cera  or  judges  appointed  for  the  parposa  of  bTng 
persons  who  were  accused  of  tite  crime  of 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  Ihey  were  the  mm  u 
the  questores  parricidii,  and  Wahei*  agieei  vitt 
him,  tboagh  in  a  later  pan  of  Ub  woik*  be  limU 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  ^ipears  fromacan^- 
iBon  of  the  following  pasaages — Ur.,  l,  96.— Kg- 
1,  tit  X,  s.  S,  (  as.— Fe8t.,«.  a.  PariavcASermiM 
—either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writen  coDbond 
the  dnofflTiti  perduellionis  and  the  qoailoretpiii- 
cidii,  or  th^  at  least  during  the  kini^  period,  ibcf 
were  the  same  pOTBODs;  for.ingiviDgaaiccDiatrf 
the  same  oecorreoce,  some  writers  call  ibe  jodgn 
qoKstoree  parrioidii,  while  others  call  ifaem  dwm- 
Tin  perdaellioois.  After  the  estaUishnieiit  oTibe 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doobt  thitlber 
were  two  di^nct  offices,  for  the  qmestona  wen 

rinted  regularly  every  year,  whereas  tbe  dooB- 
were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cw 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  ease  dnriag  the 
kingly  period.*  Livy*  represents  the  dnamTiri  ptr* 
dudlionis  as  being  appointed  by  tbe  kiogs,  but  fm 
Junius  Oracchanns*  it  appears  that  tbey  wot  fso- 
posed  by  the  king  and  aj^nted  by  tbe 
(regn  fCfU  wjfnlgio  ereotoit).  Dming  tbe  tm 
part  or  the  Repiib»o  they  were  qipoinied  tke 
comitta  ouriata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitu  cei- 
turiata,  on  the  prop(»al  of  tbe  eonanle.'  In  ^ 
caae  of  Rabiriua  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  cuun 
wae.ividated,  as  tbe  danmviri  were  appoiDted 
the  prctor  instead  of  by  the  eomitia  ceatnnatt. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperora,  no  dnnmriri  penlaa- 
lionia  were  ever  appointed. 

The  puniahment  for  those  who  were  imi  g>W 
of  perduellio  was  death :  tbey  were  either  hangea 
on  the  arbor  in/elix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tirpeiaa 
Rock.  But  when  tbe  duumviri  foond  ■  pn»<i 
guilty,  be  might  appeal  to  tbe  people  (id  early  tinia 
the  poiKilus,  afterward  tbe  eomitia  ceotariau), » 
was  done  in  tbe  first  case  which  is  on  record,"  w 
in  tbe  laat,  whleh  is  that  of  Rahimu,  whom  Ckod 


liv.. «.— Dwoot.,  H.  M.,  ii.,  Ifc-Plin..  •■Z^^lSj, 


1.  (AriMot.,  R.A., ' 


—  OTid,HiL,ia-AdMB^Appmd,  •.».)-!  (Thw^- 
ft  P.,  i.,  lI.-I)i(»Mr.,i».,8S.-AdMM.J^TM^i'Ti';i 
(Aiiitot.,  H.  A,  i.,  I.  -Aitam..  Append,  •.  t.)  '^[T 
Mm.  RmAu,  p.  H,  note  U.l  —  fl.  (p.  SSJ,  -L'rV 
ii.,  41.— W.,  SO.— Dfen  Cmm.,  xami.,  "T-HL"''.  ,!^ 
(Dif.  I,  tit.  H,  1.— Cowpw  TtH.,  Aaa.,  li.,  ■■>tJ  , US 
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PEREGRUrUS. 


PERKECL 


fcfeaded  Man  the  peo^  in  the  ontioo  rtffl  ez- 
ubL  Marow  Horatios,  wbo  had  slain  hia  slater, 
wu  Bctiaitted,  bat  waa  neTenhtieaa  obliged  to  m- 
dogo  aoiBe  ajmUdkal  paniahment,  aa  he  had  to 
pua  wAer  a  joke  with  hia  head  otfVmd.  The 
boon  of  ihoM  who  were  executed  for  perdtwUio 
wu  med  to  the  groand,  and  their  idatiTaB  were 
M  allowed  to  mourn  for  lb«m> 

PEREGRI'NUS,  a  atraoser  or  foreignnr.  Id  ao- 
cieatiiawB  the  word  per^raiuswaa  OMd  aaayoon* 
jnuoa  wHk  hoetia.*  but  in  the  tiioea  of  viaeh  we 
hare  hiatotieal  reoorda,  a  pn^^riaoa  was  any  per^ 
aoB  who  WW  Mt  a  Roman  citiUD,  tboa^  he  might 
beloagioanalbed  peo|de,  figr  the  allied  laliua  and 
Heniicm  a^  called  pensgrini,'  and  OTen  the  ple- 
beiaiu  ue  sometimes  deaignatCHl  by  this  name.  AU 
pengriai  were  eiUier  connected  with  RtHoe  by  tie* 
of  boipitali^,  or  tbej  were  not.  Reapecting  the 
fiKiaer,0«(.HomnuM.  The  latter,  if  had  any 
bniaeaa  to  buaaot  at  Ronie,  lequred  a  patramw, 
whoBBdaneafcthe  mmageMent  of  their  caaaea  in 
UleeDartairf'jnatiee.  Wlien  tiw  dominion  of  Rome 
became  ezteoded  orer  a  ^reat  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towBs  and  nationa  aometimea  entered  into  the  re- 
htioo  of  dient  to  some  inflnential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  aa  thnr  patnuoa.  Bat  in  B.C.  347  a  seeood 
inttar  (ynMor  ptrtgrimu)  waa  appointed  ftr  the 
pvpoae  of  adnaiBtaaering  jaalice  in  mattota  between 
■Deb  per^rini  aa  bad  taken  np  their  alwde  at  Rome. 
{Vii  PiATOB.)  Whetber  a  peregrinas  had  com- 
inerciBin  or  oonnnbinm  with  Rome  d^>endied  opoa 
tbeiditioo  oThis  native  eountiy  or  town  to  Roin& 
The  aomba  of  anch  per^rini  wbo  lived  in  tbe  city 
if  RoBw  ^fmn  to  have  had  aa  iqjnnoaa  inflnenoe 
Dpn  the  poorer  dasaes  ef  Roman  mtiaens,  wheiicei 
00  some  occeaiona,  they  were  driven  oat  of  the 
eitj.  Tbe  first  example  of  thia  kind  wae  aet  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribone  M .  Jnnina  Penniia.*  They 
were  eipeOed  a  second  time  by  tbe  tribone  C.  Pa- 
pina,  in  B.C.  96.'  Tbe  same  meaaura  waa  aona- 
tea  abo  adoptai  by  the  eariy  emperora.*  As 
per^riai  wera  not  cittaens,  they  bad  none  of  the 
of  dttaeaa ;  their  exiateoee  at  Roane  waa 
meiely  aa  aet  of  tdeiatioo  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 

niBDS. 

During  the  last  period  of  die  Republic  and  the  flrat 
muriea  ^  the  Empire,  all  tiM  fifee  mhabitante  of  the 
Annan  woiM  were,  ffl  regard  to  then:  pcditical  ris^ts, 
etther  Roman  eittaBna^  ot  Littins,  or  per^rini,  and 
tke  latter  had,  aa  beflire,  n«ther  coounereiDm  nor 
eaqmibiam  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  ftee 
ptoriaeials  or  citizena  who  had  forfeited  their  dritaa, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  pere^rini,^  or  a 
eenaio  daas  of  fireedmen,  called  peregrini  deditioli* 
[Vti.  DiDincn.)  The  most  nmneroos  elaaa  waa, 
of  eoniae,  Aat  consnting  of  free  provlnciala,  many 
of  whan  also  lived  at  Rmm  and  bi  Italy.  In  mat- 
ten  eoncemmg  their  own  bmiliea  or  th^  prop- 
«it7,  tb^  oijoyed  in  Roman  eoarta  of  jiiatice  all 
tboM  rights  which  the  jns  gentiom  claimed  for 
lhaa,*  and  even  parts  of  tbe  Roman  law  were  trana- 
tuni  and  appbM  to  thenL>*  If  a  peregrinna  died 
It  Rome,  hia  property  went  either  to  the  arariom, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patnmaa,  the  latto'  aoooaeded  to  it 
jm  appheationis.^*  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per^ 
egrini  were  allowed  to  live  aocoding  to  their  own 
hwa  Bad  oDatoma."  It  appears  that,  from  tbe  time 
of  <be  UaiBie  war,  the  per^nni  were  allowed  to 
Mm  ia  the  Roman  aimiea.  The  Jews  akma  aeem 


I-  (Uf.  1,  tit.  L  •.  If , 4  •.>!-•.  (Tam,  Di  Ling.  tt~,  iw-p. 
ifcp^-H^  Da  Off,,  i..  11.)— I.  (IdT.,  iii.,  i^^^  r„  ]«.— Id., 
nL,  (Cic,  Da  Off.,  lii.,  11.— M.,  Bnit.,  t8.— FMt.,  ■.  t. 
«>pibUaL>-4.  (Cic,  DaOff.,  iii.,  II.— DiMiCaM.,zi3CTii.,9.) 

(SmL,  Ort»T.,  «S.)~T.  (StMt.,  Claad.,  U. — Dix.  t,  tit.  4, 
t-IO,*e.)-».  {Pto,Birirt.i)fc,4.)-».  (0«M,iiT,»,l«L 


to  have  formed  an  exeeption  on  aeeoant  of  their 
religioas  dotiea.*  "nUs  service  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies waa  in  many  eases  the  first  step  towards  lite 
eivitaa,  formany  were  made  citizens  after  tbe  time 
of  their  service  had  d^iaed ;  and  in  tbe  reign  of  M. 
Aaredios,  provincials  are  even  aaid  to  have  obtained 
the  eivitaa  immediately  on  their  enlistmg  in  the 
armies.*  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Anttminns  Caracal* 
la,*  all  tbe  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  made 
civee  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist* 
cd  within  tbe  boandaries  of  tbe  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  haitarians,  not  sobjeet  to  it,  ratned 
the  Roman  armies,  or  wheal  new  conqoests  weia 
made,  and  in  tiie  ease  of  peregrini  dedhicii.  Bat, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  Roaaana  at 
that  time  divided  tbe  inbabitaats  of  the  wMlewoiU. 
into  Romans  and  barbcuians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  hoose,  which  afibrded  scarcely  wj 
protection  azeept  1^  its  roi^  ao  that  those  vrtio 
peeaed  coold  ean^  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop*  and  a  staU  where  thhigs  were  «• 
hibited  tot  sala  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  worka  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  ;*  and  Apet- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  bimaelf  in  his  pergula, 
behind  hia  nietnrea,  that  be  mi^t  ovarhear  the  n- 
nariEB  of  iiMwe  aAw  Utekai  at  them.'  Sadi  pheea 
were  oooairied  by  persons  who,  either  bf  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  atteoticHi 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
pom*  philoao|4kerB  and  granunarians,  wbo  gave  in* 
BtmetMM,  aaid  wiriied  to  attract  notioe  in  <»der  to 
obtain  piiirila.* 

It  ahooid  be  obaerved  ttiat  adiolars  do  not  agrea 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger*  do* 
acribea  it  aa  a  part  of  a  house  boilt  oot  into  the 
street,  as  in  soeie  old  houses  of  modem  timea;  Er- 
nesti**  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  whidi  waa  oocasionally  oaed 
l^poorpbiloaMibenaaanobaKvatoiy.  Batneilber 
(tf  these  two  deflnitionB  is  so  ^qAkMble  to  ^  tba 
passages  in  which  the  word  ooenrs  as  that  whieh 
we  have  proposed. 

*PERICLYM'ENON(ir(pf«U/ievov),  the  oommoo 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonictra  fericlymt- 
MM.  Some  botanical  writeiB,  however,  prefer  the 
other  apedes,  namely,  the  L.  ctfr^Umm.^^ 

PERJSEIPNON  (wtpUtinvw).  (Fid.  Fdhss,  p. 
458.) 

PERKECI  (w^UotMot).  This  word  proper^  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  aroond  senna 
partioolar  locality,  bat  is  generally  osed  to  describe 
a  d«^dant  populatkm,  living  without  the  waha  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dnninant  city,  and, 
althou^  pemooal^  free,  deprived  crf'tbe  oijoyment 
of  eitiaeiMh^  and  the  potttieal  ri^ta  eimmred  br 
it.  Tbe  words  owouot  and  /Urwjtoi  have  an  aaat 
ogooa  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  wtpioutM 
of  Greeoe,  and  like  the  vaasahige  of  the  Germaoie 
natioDS,  coold  hardly  have  originated  in  anythng 
dse  than  ftneign  conquest,  and  the  KepiaatM  «f 
LaoontaAimidi  a  striking  iUnatrAtim  of  this,  lleir 
origin  datea  fhMn  the  Doiiao  oonqnest  of  the  PekK 
ponneeus,  when  the  old  inhabitania  of  tbe  country, 
tbe  Achaiana,  sabmitted  to  their  oonqaerois  on  cer- 
tain eonditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephonis," 
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thej  were  left  in  possession  of  ilieir  friTatfl  rights 
of  eittutuhip  (losrui/a),  soeh  a>  the  Ti^t  of  inter* 
marriage  with  the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.  They  snffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
derivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  snh- 
mit  to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  bat  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  office^  of  state  except  the  sovereignty.  'Ia6- 
Moot  pxrlxovTtt  Kot  miKiTtiat  0al  if^eluv.^  Bat 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lost 
of  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  nnsoccessfnl  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
refrain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.  The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals ;  they  were  made 
tribatary  to  Sparta  (cwreJieJf),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  :* 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  (iaori/iia),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,' sach  as  that  of 
a  senator,  du;.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Periceci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
feneraUy  an  oppressed  pec^e,  tbongh  kept  in  a 
slate  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,*  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,*  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  thonsalTeB,  who  did  not  set  a  hi^h  valoe 
on  good  saOorriiip.  Horeorer,  the  Periceci  some- 
times served  ss  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line :  at  the  battle  of  Plattea,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  6000  hoptites  and  6000  light- 
armed,*  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imp^  a 
diibrenee  of  rank  connected  with  a  diSerenee  of 
oeeupation  among  the  Petm^  theraselvea.  Again, 
0  Spbacteria  t93  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
ISO  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  irepiotKoi.*  We 
also  read  of  KuyaSoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-bom"  gentlemen,  among  the  Perioeci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.''  But  still  it 
is  not  to  he  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  tha  diaehane  of  high  functims  in  a 
■tale,  and  bearing  its  bnr&ns,  shmild  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  tSl  political  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Hdots 
in  B.C.  i64,  some  of  the  Periceci  joined  them.' 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Penoeci  were  ready  to  help  them.*  In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Peridsoi  were  most  bitter  against  the  roling 
Spartans."  From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  opprMsed, 
were  sometimes  a  disaflected  and  discontented 
class ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  th^  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conqnerera.  Tlie  very 
relation.  Indeed,  whuh  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jeakm^  of  her 
snbjeets,  with  corr^ponding  feelmgs  on  theh-  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulenoe,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns."  In 
act,  it  is  stated  by  Isoerates"  fliat  the  Dorians  in- 
tentionally weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
tbem  over  a  great  nnmhor  of  hamlets,  which  they 
eaUed  wilXaif,  though  thqr  were  less  powerful  than 
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the  emin^  pariahes  of  Attica,  and  mn  sibiatcd  ia 
the  moat  unprodoetive  parte  at  haemat,  beat 
land  of  irtiieh  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  is 

not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  [nmctiee ,-  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  eflect  that  the  epbori  could 
put  any  of  the  Periceci  to  death'  without  trial,  n 
either  a  perversion  of  the  tnitfa,  or  arose  from  lui 
eoofounding  the  Period  with  the  Helote. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Peiteci  were  not,  afier 
all,  intderabte,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  bees 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insoleitee.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  tbem  lived  from  Spam 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  shiie 
in  the  admrnistration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemUieB ;  a  diemnstanoe  whidi  must  m 
some  measure  have  Unnted  their  sense  of  tteir 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discifdine  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  snpremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  tbem  more  lite 
an  "  army  of  oocopation  in  a  conquered  countiy"  or 
a  "bdeagoered  gazrisoa"  than  a  aooety  of  mea 
united  for  eivil  government  and  mutnal  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Periteei  enji^ 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  priri- 
leges)  which  the  Spartans  did  not  The  trade  aoA 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  excloaivety  to 
their  bands,  and  carried  on  by  tbem  with  the  more 
facility  and  pmSt,  an  tii^  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  aa  well  in  tbe 
higher  as  in  the  lower  depaitmeDts,  was  confined 
to  the  PeritBCi,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
thenwetves;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  soch 
as  embossers  and  brass-foandere,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  |»uhaUy  Pen- 
oeci.* Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  tboogta 
not  altogether  free  from  doobta,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  cfaeded 
or  shackled  in  the  devdopment  of  their  jntrileeinal 
powers.*  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  aappose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communtties  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  irvXetf ;  bat  vrtielher  or 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho- 
rus,  indeed,*  infbrms  ns  that,  on  the  oooqoest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divkled  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  whidi 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Adiaians.  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  eas 
we  draw  mj  conohiaions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laoonia  in  general  from  tbe  enunpfeof 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  XvOqpojw^r,  or  the 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formeriy  amoonted  to 
100.*  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
nm,  the  port  itf  Sparta;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  ^  mptottu^.*  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria^  and  Caidam^  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messrata.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sciros  &np£n{),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  its- 
tinct  from  the  other  noMMOt,*  and  ra  battle  were 
poflted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.'  Aa  enonter^ 
ation  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  m 
Clinton."  The  Perioeci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  whidt  the  LacedaeaKHiian 
mendianta  osnally  put  in  on  their  voyages  faooie 
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from  E0pt  and  I^a.*  We  hxn  said  that  the 
Peri«t  UTinr  in  these  town*  were  the  cteseendants 
of  the  ultl  inSabUants  of  the  countiy,  bat  we  must 
not  snppOM  they  were  exclusiTety  so.  Some  of 
Ibem,  on  tlie  contraiy,  were  foreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laoonia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  citiee,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  beoi 
founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,*  and  another,  Geron- 
ihjm,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
ifler  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.* 

Tbe  number  of  Periceci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
delennioed  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  tbe  battle  of  Platea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Periceci  supidted  10,000  men.  If 
we  assome  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  tbe  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  vhoie 
oomber  of  cittzens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
clasa  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lacouia  wooM  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
(ecian  towns  of  the  coast  {Lacoaiat  ant  eatteUa  et 
no)  were  dotaphed  from  Sparta  by  T.  Qniimua 
FlaioiniDUs,  ijKplaced  under  the  proieetioo  of  the 
Adiaian  league.'  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or  Augustus  released  24  towns  from  their  subjection 
to  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
nities, under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
quently called  Eleuthero-Laconea.*  But,  even  in 
the  time  of  Paosaniaa,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
vere  nat  trffw^yiM,  but  dependant  uprai  Sparta 
{mntkoSatu  ^wipTipr). 

A  class  of  Periteci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
■aid  by  MiiDer  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
.  iK  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Period  among  other  Dorian  communities  aa  well 
u  at  ^arta,  for  instance,  Etia  and  Argos,  and 
tfasBceotianTb^KS;  thedependanttownsofwhich 
states  fivrmed  separate  eommnnities,  as  Thegpic 
cnder  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Oroec  under  Ai^os,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed aiTovoftoi.''  From  the  tast>mentioned  town, 
wfaicb  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  a&  the  Aigive  Periceci  derived  their  name 
of  OroeatK.  Aboot  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Aigos  were  received  into  the  city  as  trivoutoi,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  cli^ge 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
Blitation  of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.*  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Periteci,*  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Then." 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  pleba  of  Rome,  and  the 
rotamunities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  tbe  only  resemblance  ^ey  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
bitdy  stand  in  the  same  relatim  to  the  patricians  as 
tbe  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  eiti- 
lens.  Modern  history  fanusfaes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
aadlbe  city  of  Augsburg."  The  burghers  or  free 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  tlje  city,  while  there 
crew  up  about  them  a  distinotandlarae  community 
uving  witbont  the  city,  ehiefljrfiKined  of  the  emaa- 
c^ated  vaiaab  of  the  dominant  daaa,  and  called 
••PfiihlbargeTt*'  or  citiiras  of  the  "pate,"  the  suh- 
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nrbe  in  which  they  lived  being  snmmnded  by  pali- 
sades. The  Norman  conquest  of  England  presents 
a  striking  par^Iel  to  the  Dorian  oonqoest  of  Laco- 
nia,  both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprivei 
.of  theur  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slaveiy.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  lony  time  enjoyed  oxr 
clusively  Uie  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administratioa 
of the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thtuyd.,  lib.  i.,  c. 
101,  and  Appendix  ii.— Thierry,  Hitloire  de  la  Cm- 
quell  de  r^ngleterre  par  let  Jformanda,  livres  iT.-Tii. 

PERIFOLOI.   {Vid.  Ephbsss, p.  406.) 

PERI'SCELIS  (irepwKeXif^).  Much  controverqr 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  Tbe  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (irepi  oKfXocX 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  "  ornament- 
urn  vedia  areum  emrOt*^  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  diat  it  denotea  an  anklet  or  ban^e,  espeoiai- 
ly  since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.*  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,*  where  the  perwceitum  is  spoken  of  aa 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  sam^  manner  as  the  brac» 
let  adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Phutius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret ittptattkH  and  ncpioKt^a  by  ^poKKta,  ft/uveh 
Jua,  and  St.  Jerome  (£pwi.  «ul  Fabiel.)  expready 
states  that  the  Greek  n-epunccA^  were  the  same 
with  the  Iiatin  feminalia,  liat  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  irtpiPKeJkii  (»e.  fvdiyia)  in  Exod.,  xxviu.,  42, 
xxxix.,  S8,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  veptaKiXiov  in  Levit., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparoitly  with  aceniacy,  linen  hreeehet. 

•PERIST'ERA  (vtpttrnpa),  a  term  often  appUed 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Columha,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domettiea,  or  Doaiestio  Pigeon.* 

•PERISTEREON  (ircpwipeuv),  the  FerfieiM  o/- 
fidrudia,  or  Vervain.* 

PERISTR01«A.   (Kid.  T*pes,Vmiom.) 

PERISXyLIUM.   (Fid.Hoos«,Roiim,p.  517.) 

PERJUTUUM.   (Vid.  Oath,  Rom*«,  p.  671.) 


1.  (Lonr.,  Fm«t.,  i.,  S.— MenudN  ap.  PoUac,  Oam„  ii.,  IM; 


xvii.,  56.  —  Petran.,  67.)  —  i.  (Pliiin  H. 
N.,  xzxiii.,  3,  •.  13.  — Compars  WiOdiwaci'*  Abo.  Enp.,  v(4. 
ili-p.174.)  — I.  (De  Cttltn  Fmhb.,  ii.,  mb  fin.)- 4.  (Hum 
-  ■  ■ —  '  --wad.,    T.)— 0. 
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PERIZOTfA.  (Fill.  flrauoAonm.) 

PERO  dim.  iplvA^),  a  low  boot  of  od- 

tUMd  hide  (enubtt*),  worn  bj  pkwighiDea  ^penn*- 
Imt  «rs(er*)  and  Bhepberds,  aa  exemplified  m  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  ISS,  667,  and  by  olhers  emplqjed  in 
raral  oocupUioiw.*  It  had  a  atioog  aato,*  and  waa 
adapted  to  the  toot  with  frsat  wnwtneaa*  It  waa 
alao  called  wfiLmrint  on  aeooont  of  its  adaptation 
ftr  waHui^  through  clay  and  min.  This  conTs- 
BieBt  elothinc  for  the  toot  was  not  confined  to  the 
inborioiis  and  the  poor.  Sigiamer,  a  royal  youth  oT 
Gaul,  and  his  oooi  pan  tons,  had  auch  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  {ftmu 
MUmo),  bound  about  the  anUes,  the  kneea  and  etlvea 
«f  the  Im  being  entirely  ban.*  In  the  Oieek 
thology  Penraa  was  reptesented  weeriag  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  aooontred  tor  the  chaae.* 
{Vid.  CoTHiraints.) 

PER'ONE  (irepov^).    (VU.  FtavLA.) 

PERPENDI'CULUM,  the  tine  and  phunmet,  was 
wed  IfficUayers,  masons,  and  plaaterera,  in  an- 
eient  tioMa,  ae  it  haa  been  erer  ainoe.*  The  e^* 
mology  of  the  name  ie  obrioiia,  and  explains  the 
eooatractiM  of  the  inatrament.  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appean  on  the  tomb  ngnaenieA  at  p. 
MS,  it  also  serred  the  pozpooe  of  a  leroL  {VuL 

LiBBA,  PaSIBS.) 

PERPETUA  ACnO.   (VU.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

*PER&<£A  iirepaala\  aocording  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
noa,  the  tree  which  jnodncee  the  Sebeeten  Plums. 
Linnnos  gtres  it  the  name  of  CordU  mym** 

•PER8ICA  MALA  (tUpgua  fulJla),  aooOTdioff  to 
Matthiolaa  and  Nonnioa,  PeacAes ;  bnt,  aa  Adame 
lemMrka,  then  ie  a  eonsidenUe  degree  of  aDce^ 
tainty  on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
fi^Jiia  Uepoudi  aC  Theophrastus  as  a  raiiety  of  the 
Citnu  naWMtum,  or  Orange.  "  Seth,"  remarka 
Adama,  "  calls  the  Persic*  by  the  name  of  RJiodor 
eiM  (fMdnva).  He  says  that  they  are  coolins,  di- 
hient,  and  laxative^  but  difficult  to  digest.  U  not 
the  same  as  the  modem  Peach,  the  Peraiea  was 
eridently  a  fhiit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PERSONA  {Una,  irp6euirm  or  npooairetov),  a 
Mask.  Madu  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  reivesentations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  man  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  jaices  aitd  c(4ours, 
and  of  appearinsin  disgalae  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysna.  (Fid.  JDiomtsu.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  anae  out  of  these  fesUnls,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  dtsgnising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Choerihis  of  Samoe,  bow- 
ever,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introdoeed 
regular  oiasks.**  Other  writers  attribute  the  inren- 
tiott  of  masks  to  Theepis  or  .£schytas,**  though  the 
latter  had  prabaUy  oojy  the  meiit  of  pntooting  and 
oompleting  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  sod  cos- 
tume. Phiynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduce] 
female  masks.**  Aristotle**  was  unable  to  discover 
who  bad  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  madca  of  mod- 
em times,  only  the  fiue,  bnt  they  appear  more  gen- 
anlly  to  have  eovered  tiie  whole  bead  down  to  the 
■hotddera,  tor  we  find  alrnqra  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  deseribed  aa  being  a  part  of  it;  and  this 
mnat  hare  been  the  case  in  tragedy  mon  eipeeially, 

1.  (Till Jbi.,  Tii.,  fleO.-BniBck.  AaaL,  1.,  990.^-1.  (P«i«., 
v.,  101.)— 3.  (J».,  uv.,  mieocr.,Tii.,M.>— 
b  Bippocr.,  hb.  ir.)— 8.  (Sid.  ApoUin.,  Epiit.,  ir.,  M.}— 7.  (Lt- 
ooiib.,e3«.)-6.  (BniiK±,  An^.,  iii.,  «0B.)-4.  (Cic.  tA  Q.  Fnt., 
Ui.,  l^VitruT.,  Ta„  »,*  9.-Pliii.,  H.  N.,  mr.,  49:  mn.,n, 
■.  61.— ApQl.,DeDM  Soer.,)>.  IH,  ed.  AMI.) —  10.  (Diomm-., 
t.,  197.— Adua,  Append.,  t.  t.)— 11.  (DioMW.,  i.,  IM.— 
Thao^T.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  4.-Aduaa,  Appmd.,  «.  t.)— IS.  (MdM, 
^r_ZMUwr->-lS-  (Oont-  Ml  >n.>-I«.  lUiOm,  ■.  v. 
e^WQEK^I-^L  (BM.,  iL,  II ) 
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aa  ttwse  neoeeearyto  make  Oe  bead  ecn^oal 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  bd|hiail  ^ 
the  eotbumos. 

I.  Tra«ic  Masks.— 'It  nu^  at  ftnt  leeoi  itnqt 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taitt  ig 
the  perception  of  the  beaiUitol  m  tan  udeiptt- 
aion,  ahoold  by  ttie  USB  of  masks  havB  dqvindiki 
qwctttan  in  their  thettres  of  Uie  poesibilkyofiiU 
serving  the  various  e:qiiesaions  of  whidi  the  beaa 
toce  is  capable,  and  which,  with  as,  ontrinte  m 
mnch  to  theatrical  tUoaion.  BntitunstbeiBDca- 
bered,  that  in  the  large  ttieatres  of  the  aacieiiti  it 
would  have  been  impoaaihle  far  the  grestcr  put  of 
the  aodieDoe  to  diaUngBiih  dw  ntfaalfcrtmrf 
anaetor.  Tbetoatoteeof Aemadnwen^fiirdii 
same  reason,  TCiy  Btraof  and  marked.  Apm,i» 
dtamatis  personv  of  most  of  the  aaoBnt  ta|edin 
were  beroea  mr  gods,  and  their  dtanctcnwmn 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  tbey  were  per- 
fectly typicaL  Every  one,  thereliMC,  knew  iBBR> 
diatdy,  on  the  appearaiwe  of  audi  a  ehmeur  la 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  liid  it  woold  hsfe  bni 
Scott  to  a  Greek  andimoe  to  imagiaethati|ai« 
hero  should  bare  bad  a  face  like  that  of  n  a^euj 
actor.  The  nse  of  the  cothanna  remleiel  i 
pn^xirtiooBte  enlargement  of  tbe  JpKeDiiice  ib- 
acdutely  neoeasaiy,  or  else  the  figm  of  u  mM 
would  have  been  ridiculoasiydiapropaniosate.  Ua* 
ly,  the  aotann  dander  ot  ancient  tnged;  U 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  czpmsiim  of  tht 
oountenance  as  modem  tn^^edies,  tbe  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  vriwle  noie  tt 
human  passiooa  in  an  their  wild  and  selMetmiDf 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  dkmOm  <f 
anoient  tn^e^!  Itia,aa  MuDo*  jntlT  nn^ 
pertoetW  poesuile  to  imagine,  for  exvnple,  (be  One* 
tee  of  dSMbyhia,  tbe  Ajax  of  SofriiodB^  oribellt- 
dea  of  Ekiripidea,  throughout  tbe  whole  tnfedjvidi 
the  same^  countenance,  though  it  would  be  Mieok 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  chmaeter  in  an^  modem 
drama.  But  there  is  no  neceasiqr  lor  mftmi 
that  the  actors  appeared  tbroogbont  a  rtafc  iiw 
with  the  same  coontenanoe ;  for,  if  tiiemMtmw 
required  it,  they  mi^  surely  chuige  maAiteiag 
the  intervals  between  the  acta  of  a  piece.  WMth 
er  the  open  or  half-open  month  of  a  tngic  noA 
also  contributed  to  raiae  tbe  vuee  oC  tbe  ador,  a 
GeUioa*  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  hare,  tbM^n 
know  ttiat  all  circomstanoes  united  to  cesfd  i 
truric  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  soocmiwice. 

Tbemaaks  need  in  anaeat  tiagedieB  ven  (bs^ 
fiir  Uie  OMSt  part,  typical  of  eertain  cbaiactcn,  M 
ooosequently,  difltoed  according  to  tbe  ige,  M, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  oC  tbe  beii^  no 
were  repreaented.  Pollax,  from  irtwm  we  denw 
most  of  oor  inf<Nination  on  this  atdpjed,  anae- 
atea*  S6  ^rpioal  or  standing  ma^  oT  tn^,^ 
tor  old  mm,  aercn  tat  nnng  men*  tan  bi  feoon, 
and  three  for  slaves.  Tbennoibarof  laitbvhjA 
wen  not  t^^,  but  represented  certain  inii™* 
ah  with  their  personal  peculiarities,  sndi  u  ^ 
blind  Tbamyiis,  theJiundred-eyed  Aigo8.&c,aM 
have  been  mu^  more  numerous,  fin- F(ilhiz,bf^ 
of  exan^  mentiona  thirty  of  snch  peenliu 
The  atandinf  masks  of  tragedy  an  diridedlijPi»- 
hix  into  five  claaiea. 

I.  TViviemawb/ofsMaiflL— TbemaekwriM 

(rideat  maa  on  tbe  stage  was  called  fepi^  <»]^ 
from  the  cireamstance  of  the  beard  bong  ubowW 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  c*"^*** 
taehed  to  the  masks,  was  whiter  and  hau  **J 
with  tbe  ezeeptton  of  a  part  above  thelormeee. 
which  nee  in  an  aoote  angle  « in  a  inmo  wp^ 
and  left  the  tempies  uncovered.  Ilia  neini  p» 
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•rtbe  iHirins  odled  S^MtK-  Tin  Bteefci  af  thfa 
Msk  were  flat,  and  hangmg  downward.  A  aecond 
mtA  for  M  men,  called  Xevfd^  &v^p,  had  gray  hair, 
flnting  araond  the  bead  in  locka,  a  ToU  beard,  and 
a  profninent  fordiead,  above  which  the  hair  fonned 
I  unall  trymt-  The  eoantenance  waa  pfobablj 
pde,  as  the  a^eetive  XevKAf  seem  to  indteate.  A 
tlitni  maak,  called  oin^mMrdAwr,  bad  Uaek  hair  in- 
ttnpened  with  gnr,  and  was  aomewhat  pale.  It 
fmbilitr  lepreaoited  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  yean 
of  age,  and  in  a  Bufl^ring  condition.  The  fourth 
ousk,  pSLac  dvmi,  represented  a  hero  in  his  foil 
*igoQr,  with  hiaok  and  curly  tetir  and  beard,  strong 
^ures,  and  a  high  SjKOf.  This  waa  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragie  heroes  who  were  not 
verymncb  advanced  in  age.  For  a  seoondaiy  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  maaka,  the  favBSt 
and  the  (avOorepot  &vrip :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  ^cof,  and  a  good 
cdour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appeatanoe. 

S.  Tnpe  TUMthtfor  young  mm. — Among  these 
■re  mentXKied,  1.  The  ireavurmp  irATayggny,  a  maak 
ioteofcd  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
ibe  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  bat  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  bead  of  hau-.  The  name  irdyxpntrroc  probably 
Micates  that  the  masks  might  be  need  in  a  great 
TBiie?  of  parts.  S.  The  veavioKOC  o£%of,  or  favdof, 
or  MpoyiMft  a  Mr  yooth  of  a  hatuMy  or  inqiadent 
character;  Us  bahr  waa  ooriy,  and  ftmned  a  high 
i}KOf-  bia  character  waa  indicated  by  his  raised 
efchrows.  8.  Nmi^koc  ir6povXot  resembled  the 
pRceding  maak,  but  was  somewhat  yoonger.  The 
cooDterpait  of  tb^  two  was,  4.  The  iwaMf,  a 
jming  man  o(  a  detioate  and  white  eon^lezioa,  with 
lair  ki^  and  a  oheerful  coDDteDanoe,  like  that  of  a 
roathfnlgod.  6.  Tlatap6t.  There  were  two  madu 
of  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  ai^teanuice,  of  yellow  complexion  md  fthr 
bair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  yoonger, 
and  hia  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'Q^pof,  a  ma^  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
>ad  Mr,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
"dEorwotwded  penooB.  7.  The  irapuxpot  might 
be  used  fbr  the  ffaxzpfvroc  if  this  chaiaoter  waa  to 
be  represented  in  a  soaring  mr  mrianchdy  aitoa- 
tioa. 

3.  Tragie  matki  for  male  alatet. — Poll  OX  men- 
^thrw,Tia. :  the  tif8epla(,  which  had  no  J(j«or, 
uiwora  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
Motflnance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
riiarp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
1^  ofifvoiruYov,  or  the  pointed  b«rd,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  wiA  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
bead,  a  high  iiyicoc,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  oficifiot,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
bee,  with  Airt  liaing  Imir  of  a  nd  edomr,  and  wlth- 
«t  beard. 

i-  Tragic  maika  for  fetRoU  rlaota. — Of  these  Ave 
^ecimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  m%t&  kotokmoc, 
in  earlier  times  called  itapaxpuftoc,  represented  an 
oU  wonan  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pile  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
hetier  da^ ;  the  vfioiduai  iXevOtpov,  an  old  freed- 
vnou;  the  ypdiwv  oliwruov,  the  old  domestic 
WTC;  the  •fwrudv  /usdMaptw,  a  domestic  slave 
Hamidtoage;  and,  lastly,  the  difffiprnf,  a yonng 
female  slave. 

t>-  Tragic  mOMlu  for  free  womm. — ^The  first  of 
^beae,eaUed  kotoko^,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
Nack  hair,  and  a  sad  e^reaaton  in  her  coonte- 
■BBoe.  ^  geoer^  shared  the  sufiiBriiuB  of  the 
Pnncipal  hero  in  a  pbtr.  The  seomd,  cafied  ^06- 
*»i»c  l*xp&t  leaefflblea  the  former,  wiUi  the  exo^ 
lioa  that  her  hak  waa  half  ahonL  Sbawaaawoiir 
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anor0iiddleage,and  was  ivobably  intended  to  ie»* 
resent  the  wife  (tf  the  chief  hent,  if  be  waa  not  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  Uiird  is  the  fua6Kntpo{  wpdo- 
^Toc,  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  full 
Moom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourtii  ia 
the  Ko6ptfioc  mpdevof,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  00  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  bead.  The  cob^or  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pele.  There  was  another 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  diffbradiQrom  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumstances :  the  hair  wan 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  bad  much  suffering  to 
so  tiiroogh.  The  last  is  the  xdp^,  or  young  girl, 
lliis  maak  mresmted  the  beuities  of  a  maiden'a 
fiice  in  their  foil  bloom,  such  as  the  fooe  of  DanaeL 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

He  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  sm^ 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Gre^  most  have  used  in  their  varioas  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Oreeka  as  a  being  of  a  paiticnlar  diameter, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  porticulaT  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recogntaa 
him  immediatdy  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  beroea,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim- 
ilar as  possible  to  their  representaUona  in  alatnea 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  qrea  of  the  Oreeka  werv 
accustomed ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
<^n  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbera 
among  tiie  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Muteo  Boiitm.*), 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
madu  Deed  at  Athena 
dnnng  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  ia 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  ezaggeraiioD  or  distortion  in  the  (eatorea 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  n  ok  m  ka.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggmtima  woe 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  partioolarly  m  craue  masks, 
so  that  Uiey,  in  sane  decree,  were 
more  cazieaturea  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  ooontenan- 
ces.*  , 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre-  ""^^'^  mijAJj' 
sents  amne  maaka,  one  antarently 
oomie  and  ttie  other  tragie,  which 
are  idaced  at  the  foet  w  the  diora^  io  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.* 

11.  Cowo  Masks. — In  the  old  Attio  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persona  were  so  o^ 
ten  brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  maaka,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  baw 
been  carieatnrea,  should  in  the  main  points  be  fatth- 
fol  p(Htraits  of  the  individuals  whom  tiiey  were  in- 
tended to  r^neaent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
eomio  poeta  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
ctioms,  on  the  other  hand,  as  w^  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  posome,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  neeeasaiy;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  ebonoim  ^ipeared  with  the  heads  of  buda  or 
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of  frogs,  &e.  We  tmj  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  chonu  of  tragedy  appeared  generaUy  with- 
out masks,  the  Eumenides  of  iGschyhis  being  prab- 
ibly  only  an  ezceptioo  to  the  general  rule.  The 
naaks  of  the  ebaraeten  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
«ere  therefore,  on  the  whole,  fhithfb]  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burleaqae  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  maide 
in  the  comic  masks  when  it  waa  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,^  and  atiU  more,  shortly  after,  bj  the 
eztenskHi  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.'  The 
oonaeqaence  of  aach  laws  was,  that  the  madn 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,  t.  e.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
atation  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
nitmduoBd  in  ctnnedy.  Pollux  girea  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  whidi  are  divided,  like  thoae  of 
tragedy,  into  five  elassea. 

1.  Comic  maskt  for  old  men. — Nine  maaks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  irdimof  irparo^ :  his  head  was 
^aved  to  the  akin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  idMHit 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  waa  thicdt,  his  cheeks  bcri- 
low,  and  hit  eyea  melancholy.  Hia  complexion 
waa  pale,  and  the  whole  exprosfon  of  the  connte- 
natice  was  miM.  3.  The  irainror  Ircpor  vna  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  waa  red  and  his  ears  broken.  8.  Tta 
i^ycjuttf,  likewise  an  okl  man,  wiUi  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  hia  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
eountraiance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  KpeaivT^f  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  hia  head; 
his  eyebrovts  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  6.  The  ij^aiveioc  waa  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrovn,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  0.  The  mipvoltoox^  re- 
sembled tbia  mask  called  XvKOft^Snot,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
bead  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ipfujvttoi  Sevrtpot 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otfaerwise  without 
hair.   6.  Ttie  af^oiruyw,  or  pointed  beard,  was 

likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows^  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  A»- 
KOfi^itiot  bad  a  thick  beard, 
was  conapieuous  on  accoant 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 
representing  an  old  man,  ia  taken  from  the  Mtmo 
Borbon* 

2.  Comic  matJu  for  young  men. — PoUnx  enomer- 
atea  ten  masks  of  this  kind  :  1.  The  wdyxpnoro^ 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  oq  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  conatitution  {yvftvaoriKOi),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  h^s  head 
waa  bald,  his  hairv^  red,  and  hia  eyebrows  raised. 
B.  The  veavlaxoc  fii>^  waa  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavhKoc  ovXof,  or 
the  tbick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  -Imnd- 
Bome,  and  of  a  Uenning  countenance,  lue  ^ebrowa 
were  e:aended,  and  there  waa  only  one  wrinkle 
npon  bis  forehead.  4.  The  vtavtanof  dwdJliSf,  his 
hair  waa  like  that  of  the  ir&yxpiioroe,  bat  be  was 


the  yooogest  of  all,  and  repreaeBted  a  tender  yonta 
brought  up  in  sedosion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
iypoixoc,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  oob^kx.- 
ion,  broad  lipa,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  roond 
his  head.  ft.  The  moworor  enmnunK,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  Hack  hav  hanging  over  ha 
forehead.  7.  Tba  haaetant  Sevrrpo^  waa  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  coio- 
plexion.  8.  The  jcoXof,  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
irapdaiToc,  or  parasbe,  were  dark,'  and  bad  aqniliDe 
noaea.  Both  were  apparently  a  ajmpalbiziif 
nature;  the  parasite,  however,  had  bnten  eui, 
waa  meny-kwking,  and  had  a  wicked  exprnrioo 
abont  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  elxovuc^  Tepresnted 
a  stranger  m  s[dendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shared, 
and  his  ciieeks  pierced  thnxigh.  The  aueXutof  vts 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  mofia  for  male  timet. — Of  this  ebn 
seven  masks  are  mentioned :  1.  The  maak  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  waa  called  wumcec,  and  bad 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib- 
erty. 2.  The  inefiuv  ^epairav  bad  his  red  bair  pla^ 
ted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  fordiead. 
He  was  among  ^ves  ttie  same  character  as  \ia 
irpeoMr^f  among  freemen.  3.  The  saru  Tptxiat  ^ 
kAtu  TBTpt^fuftiKK  waa  half  baldrheaded,  had  red 
hair  and  nuaed  eyebrovra.  4.  The  oi?Lec  ^tpma. 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
ooontenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and 

a  distorted  countenaoce.  6.  The  ^epamv  /acof 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  6tpd- 
mm  TtTTti  was  bald-beaded  and  daik,  but  had  two 
at  tiuee  alipa  of  hair  on  bis  head  ai^  on  his  chin, 
uid  his  oonntenanee  waa  diatoited.  7.  The  ivi- 
warof  hrqioii,  at  the  fieroeJwdung  dave,  teaem- 
bled  the  iy^^  ^cpdiruv,  wfth  the  exoepOaa  of  the 
hair. 

4.  Comic  meukt  for  old  wmen. — PoOnx  meatkms 
three,  viz. :  the  ypatiw  \oxy6v  or  XoKai9iaf,  a  taO 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinklea,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes ;  the  iro^eta  ypaA(,  or  the  fai 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  aiid  a  band  nmnd 
her  bead  keying  the  hair  tt^ther ;  and  the  ypal- 
ium  oUovpov,  or  the  dmnestie  M  wanan.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  abe  had  only  two  teeth  on 
each  side  of  tier  tnouth. 

5.  Comic  matkt  for  young  uwnuii. — ^P<dlnx  mes- 
tiODS  fourteen,  viz.:  1.  Tlie  yvv$  Tloctu^,  or  the 
talkative  wmoan ;  her  hair  was  amoothly  eombed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raiaed,  and  the  oonvlex- 
ion  white.  2.  The  ywn  oSXt/  was  only  ^ingiiish- 
ed  for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  xopf  had  he; 
hair  combed  smoothly,  bad  high  and  blade  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ymNJaxdpf  had  a 
whiter  complexion  tlian  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forelwad,  and  siHLwasisteDded 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried more  tlum  once.  6.  Another  mask  of  die  same 
name  was  only  d^tingnished  from  the  fwmer  by 
the  irregular  mann.'or  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  aitapToirohoc  Xcktik^,  an  eMeily 
woman  who  had  onoe  been  a  proetitute,  and  whoae 
hair  waa  paitiy  gray.  7.  The  mbUoa^  Teaembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  Tbe 
TiXeiov  iraipucov  waS'.more  red  in  tbe  face  than  tbe 
ibevSoKopri,  and  had  ideks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
iraipiSiov  was  of  a  less  good  anwannce,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  \  10.  The  dtaj^pwor  iraipa 
derived  the  name  famj^  gold  with  wlJch  bet 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  Tn«  di^ufpor  h-mpa,  from 
tbe  vati^tated  hand  wonnd  '■b*^  H 
The  XymaSiov,  from  the  cirfcumslance  of  her  hair 
being  dressed  in  such  a  nuuner,  that  it  stood  op- 
li^t  iqion  the  head  in  th^finm  of  a  lanqiBB.  13. 
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TV  owpo  irtptKovfuK  represented  a  female  slaTe 
newly  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  npa^r^Tov  waa  a  sUtc  diatinguiahed  by  a 
pcg-Dose  and  her  hair :  ahe  attended  upon  het«r«, 
uid  wore  a  croeua-colouied  chiton. 

Numeroua  aa  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
iny  means  be  conaidered  aa  complete,  for  we  know 
ibat  there  were  other  standing  maska  for  persona 
foilowinf  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
menlioned  in  Pollux.  Mkboh  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
ple, ia  said  to  have  invented  a  pecnliar  mask,  called 
after  hia  own  name  ftaiauv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
i  third  10  represent  a  cook.'  From  this  paaaage 
of  Aihenteus  we  alao  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
Bnlimn  wrote  a  work  n-cpi  irpoaunwv. 

III.  Mi«B  DBED  IN  THK  SiTTaiO  DrjLMA. — The 

nub  used  in  thia  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silcnoa,  and 
nmilar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressiona  of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
beads  may  eaaily  be  imagined.  PoUuk  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Siieniu,  and  the  n-uirirof,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
teraof  all  the  other  Satyric masks  either  resembled 
ihese,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  names, 
(  g;  the  PsRiosilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
preiloiiunaiil  animal  character."  A  groteaque  mask 
of  i  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  epeci- 
mens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
Mow. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
»laied  by  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  the  galeruB  or  wig,  and  that  Rosciua  Gallua, 
ibont  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maska.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  bad  been  ased  long  be- 
fore lhat  time  in  the  Atellan*,*  so  that  the  innova- 
lioa  of  RosciuB  most  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ilar  drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
br  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
■Baed  that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
I«e  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
iKd  Id  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arto  were  in 
ita  decline,  and  thia  sunwsition  ia  confirmed  by 
d  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
■d  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
maska  aiqiear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
■oath  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
■UL  writers  also  support  tMs  supposition.*  We 
T  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
rence  contain  representations  of  Roman  maska, 
■d  (rom  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 
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eral  modem  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  editba 
published  at  Urbino  in  1736,  fol.,  and  in  that  of 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  ciHiiains  representations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria. 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  bilged  to  take  off  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellann  were 
not  obliged  to  do  sa*  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  maaks.    {Vid.  Mimds.)* 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  AosiMniBoaBa, 
,waa  also  called  Dickmpida  because  it  was  ten  ieet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.* 

PES  (n-ovf),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romani, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measurea 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measurea  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  ia  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  ia 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  /««.— There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  3.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads  ;  S.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measurea  of  capa- 
ci^ ;  and,  6.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surfoce. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are- 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measurea,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measurea.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measurea  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppoae  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cussutian,  JSbutian> 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunate^,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agree  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standai^ 
foot-measure  kept  in  the  Capitol,  called  the  pei  mo- 
neuUit,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  tmder  Vitellius  or  Titus, 

S.  The  Itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obtained  by  measuring  the- 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 
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IK*  %iim  tme  mlltitowr  to  Mwtbw  <m  a  Rocpan 
IM  *.  Botb  BietbdUs  have  tin  wAnaHMga  <tf  the 
4hatik.iioD  of  arm  wh^  ^^^"^  i«Mdu  fromd^ 
term  \.xig  a  leaser  magnitode  mm  a  greater,  but 
both  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  n.  ad,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mite- 
atones  haring  been  laid  down  with  minute  accn- 
raoy;  mhI  two  other  serious  objectioDS  apply  to  the 
fimier  wade,  namdy,  the  difficulty  of  deteimimDg 
the  pointj  w^ere  the  measuzeoieiit  began  and  ended, 
and  the  ctenges  which  may  bare  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Casaini.  who  meas- 
ured the  diatanoe  from  Ntmea  to  Naibonne,  and 
bgr  Riociolj  and  Ohmaldi,  who  measured  that  be- 
tween Modma  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  Iqr  Caa- 
aini,  betweaa  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  maunnment  of  buildings  is  ntheraver- 
iftcMion  of  die  value  of  the  foot  aa  obtained  from 
other  Boureea  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happena  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  me  aoch  example  in  tiie  Paithenon, 
whicb  was  caDed  Heeatompedon  (hnndred-liiotedy 
from  the  width  of  ita  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  aniliea.  Again, 
there  ia  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazia  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  <rt>eliak,  the  h^gbts  of 
iriiich  are  given  by  Pliny.*  But  the  actual  hei^ta 
of  these  obeliaks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bera  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inse- 
Bioua  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
iculty ;  but  it  ia  obvioua  that  a  passage  which  le- 
quirea  a  conjectural  amendation  cannot  be  taken 
aa  an  independent  authori^.  There  is  another 
node  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
tiins  obtaioed  ia  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  rsmatnder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
Qorrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remaindor.  It 
to  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimenaiona  of  the  buUding,  and 
also  that  the  plana  were  worked  out  with  the  moat 
minute  exactneas,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  &et,  these  measuronents 
have  given  diflbrent  vahiea  fbr  the  foot  "  Modem 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Huasey.  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modem 
buildings,  for  delermining  the  tme  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  paita  of  buildinga  of  the  Mid- 
dte  Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  (drarchea 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exaet^,  so  aa  to 

E've  whole  numberaof  the  standard meaauro."  On 
e  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  (tf  involving,  in  aO  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  mminntion  of 
the  error  by  division. 

4.  ViDalpando  and  Eisensdunidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
aolid  content  of  the  eimgiua  of  Vespasian.  (Kid. 
CoMsiDs.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
angora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  (nd.  Amphoba),  the  process  ia  to  multi- 
|riy  the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  product  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congiuB  Itself  («h(.  Luba)  ;  tbeu  it  is 
hardly  to  be  sui^wsed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 
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gnu  was  actually  adapted  with  perieot  wxsntfU 
the  kngth  of  the  foot ;  and.  lastly,  then  i»i  fifltai 
risk  of  erra' in  reversing  this  pToceas. 

S.  Some  Frendi  geograiiiera,  and  espeddjlL 
Gosselin,  have  rapposed  that  the  ancient  nooto- 
mera  were  acqoainted  wUh  the  ^weomm  of  i 
great  eirde  of^  the  eaith,  and  that  they  kwM 
their  wiMrie  aystflnK^meaonrea  on  the  BabdifiMM 
ofaneh  adrda.  ThereBnhsofM.OosKiliB'ini- 
colatkns  agree  wdl  with  tboae  derived  from  tiber 
sonreea.  But  we  need  better  evidence  flnn  flu 
agreement  to  oonvinoe  us  that  both  OeGre^  ad 
Romans,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  fonned  a  sfitai 
of  measures  on  such  acieiAific  principles ;  and  H  b 
incredible  that,  if  aoidi  a  aystam  had  icaUj  em- 
ed,  there  should  be  no  aUnsionto  it  in  av«f  tke 
aneient  goographera. 

The  average  valoea  of  iIm  Ronan  foat,aliaM 
from  theaeTariouaeavoeaiintennaafthe&gliih 
foot,  are  the  fbUowing : 

1.  From  ancient  measures  ^ 

S.  From  itinerary  measnremeou    .  .  -tnw 

5.  FtammeasoreoieiilaofbaiUinii  .  -MM 
4.  Fran  the  omgioa  ^ 

6.  Frotn  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  ^ 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depenl^ 
edon ;  andof  thoee  three  the  average  is  inni,  or 
1 1M96  inches,  or  1*96  inches,  irtiidi  aeaq 
take  as  the  pnrt>drte  value  of  the  Bdmsafol 

Cagnazu,  vrtioee  researches  are  saidbyNiehAr 
to  have  placed  the  tme  value  of  the  Rmuh  fcotto- 
yond  a  d(Hd>t,*  gives  it  a  greater  length  tha  the 
above,  namriy,  -30624  of  a  metre  =:=ilTB  of  ito^ 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bodll,»b^ 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfect^  true  ftnAe 
vdue  (^the  pound,  and  as  being  conhmHlo^^ 
one  existing  meaanre,  and  also  aa  Mds  at  mine 
with  the  value  of  the  Gnek  fbot  wtaiDel  fm 
independent  sources.*  Bockh'a  own  catenlitiM. 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wunn,  gives  i  nlK 
very  little  left  than  the  above,  namCb.  ISMS  nri 
Unes  SS-970464B  of  the  English  fool  =U«» 
inches. 

The  Romans  apjJied  the  uncial  division  (tU.  Ail 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  IS  Mcix,"brvt 
oaxincha;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  eipits 
certain  numbers  of  nncis  are  antlied  to  tbe 
of  the  foot*  It  was  also  divided  into  16  A^m  inn- 
ger-breadtbs) :  this  mode  of  division  was  ue^ 
peeially  by  architects  and  land-aurveyors,  ind  » 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  haveeomeQiin 
tons.  Pol/cc  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  nwle™ 
Latin  for  OK  iacA,  is  not  found  in  the  ancicDl  viiUN, 
but  Pliny«  uses  the  adjective  soUwsru  (of  a  thumb  9 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmut  (a  haitd-bma!Q| 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  coataimof  4  difia 
or  3  unciie.'  There  seems  also  to  have  been  alarms 
palmus  of  13  digiti  or  9  uncic* 

The  foUowing  measnrea  were  kngo^  Ibu  ™ 
foot   Palwoff,  that  ia,  folmuM  <f      U  M.  ' 
ISiachea;  oth'tat,  Hfhet.  iaaeUomncdiam 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Gre^  s«x>r. 
CcBiTTs.)    Ulna  (the  ami)  is  used  by  later  wii"* 
as  equivalent  to  ai^tiu ;  but  it  was  iroperir 
translation  of  ttte  Greek  ip>«ui :  Fhny  uw  x  w 
the  whote  Imgth  of  the  oatatretched  ams 
gertofinger.*  FraratheaBalQgjrofthesswehi* 
also  dspmAiMi flv  9  fhet,' and  fMamMnu^ 
feet.*   />um«(apace),6fhet*  Min»fuu*,W^ 
feel,  or  a  mile.   (Fid.  Miluabisk.)  Gniu,=% 
passUB.   Ltuga  or  Lau*  was  a  Gallic  sieawtrej 
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1600  passu  or  1}  miles.*  Stonea  are  Btm  fband  on 
the  roads  in  France  with  distances  maritCHJ  on  them 
ia  Leug^.  Decempedtt,  a  pole  (perlica)  10  feet  lonf, 
was  Hsed  fa  nwasuriiw  laod.*  Aetna,  13  decern- 
pedc,  or  ISO  ftet  (Ful.  Aotob.)  The  foUowing 
Ubles  obiUt  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
ifaeir  Tdoes  in  En^isb  feet  and  inches : 

I.  OriiMn  Meanra. 

Ma.  fm. 

Mgitas  

Pdms  *| 

Pes  1 

Naipea  \\  i 

CobUas  H  1 

S.  Lfcuid  MeasuTU. 

IWm.     Tanb.  FM 
1 

«*  » 

8      1  1 
10  8 
190     88  > 


•7281 
•9708 

11M96 
S-S6S0 
64744 


laebM. 

11  6496 

10?*8 
fi498 
6-90S 


5000  1818 


Pes  .  .  . 
Giadm  .  . 
Pusas  .  . 
Decenqisda  . 

Actm  .  .  . 
Mille  Psasas  } 
w  Miniariom  { 
The  square  Toot  (ves  quadratu*)  ia  called  by  Pron- 
tiniu  coMtraiiu,  ana  by  BoStbiiis  joiUractuM.  FroD- 
tinus  applies  the  term  quadrattw  to  the  cubic  loot. 
The  priocipal  square  measnie  was  the  jngenun  of 
HOAetby  ISO.   (Vid.  JvoesirM.}  . 

Some  have  concluded,  tram  the  measurements  of 
luildiQgs,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
t^sopposiiw  that  the^  moiutaU;  after  being  de- 
Kojta  in  the  fire  under  Titos,  was  restored  Iqr  Do- 
mttiao  m  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  ftct  and  the 
eipianatios,  bowoTer,  a|q)ear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

11.  Tkt  Gredcfoot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
by  wiiich  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
bot  ve  bave  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
leiF  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  ZS :  34. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet, »  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  626  Ro- 
nuo  leet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
kth  of  these  calculations  gire  the  above  ratio  of 
B :  M.'  H  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
oTiiie  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  1-01126 
ftet.  or  12-185  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measomDeot 
or  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hnssey, 
"measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
PartheooD,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars  gtaod,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
vbere  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
ure  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
Rally  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensioos.  He 
nind  the  widA  <rf  the  Iront  to  be  101  feet  1-7  ioob- 
«  Uie  length  of  the  side  387  feet  7-05  iDohes;  and 
OBce  these  two  quantities  are  very  neariy  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  325,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
reaHj  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet  From 
^  be  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
»]pnt  13  137  Inches,  from  the  aide  12138  im^: 
«  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  gireo  abore 
(?  oDlj  -008  of  an  inch."  Other  measureoaeots 
Ik  PartbeniHi  and  of  otlMT  buildings  at  Athma  tend 
l«  the  same  result. 

^Strabo,  however,*  quotes  from  PoIyMos  a  calcu- 
which  woold  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
equal,  bat  it  ia  perfectly  clear  that  thne  is  a 
iBke  in  this  statenent  Plnlaidi  again*  says 
■■PreaatyihatthenuleMc  tttic  Iw*  ttoi  8  stadia, 
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which  would  give  a' rather  smaller  ntio  than  that 
of  34  :  36  for  the  ratio  of  the  RfHman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  tiiis  passage  that 
Biickb  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro- 
man foot.  If,  accCHxling  to  the  sn^^jmsitioo  already 
noticed,  a  sliriit  diminution  took  i^ace  in  the  Ro- 
man foot,  tiiiB  wonid  aoeoont  for  the  difl!farenc& 
But  perhws  we  oo^t  not  to  consider  this  atditary 
passage  of  asflloient  wd^t  to  infloenoe  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
[daces  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
eralhr  prevailed  over  Greece  wqy  that  by  which  the 
stadrom  at  Olympia  was  measured  StadidhX 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  peaking  of,  ana 
irfaieh  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  uaea  at  Ath- 
ens in  her  beat  days.  Hyginos'  mentions  this  foot 
as  being  osed  in  Gyrene  wtAa  the  name  of  Ptiile- 
meins. 

The  ibOo  wing  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul- 
tiples of  ttie  Greek  foot : 

A'JIOC  - 
hpdoSupov 
airiBoft^  . 

mryf^  . 

iruyav  . 

ir^xvS  ■ 

Pnfa  . 

(<Am  . 
6p}Via 

HfifM  .  • 

irA^pov 

The  ddxrvAor  (a  fiager-breadth)  answers  to  the 
Roman  iigitua :  the  kovSv^  {huuJtU)  was  S  finger- 
breadtlis  :  the  imKaiern,  which  was  also  called  the 
iraXaurr^C,  6upov,  ior/t^,  or  dtutn?4>dAx/'^  & 
hand-breadth.  The  ipMopw  was  the  length  of  tin 
open  hand.  The  Aixor  a  epBo  fhim  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger;  the  tntiSofi^  a  spaa  from  the 
thumb  to  the  Utile  finger.  The  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knnclde-joints,  the 
myuv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  ic^xyt  (cubit)  IraHr  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sites,  the 
fti^uof  and  the  royal ;  the  litter  was  8  finger- 
breadtiw  kmger  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  neariy  80^  indiee. 

The  square  measores  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
voOf,  or  square  foot,  the  ifio^M  =3500  square  feet, 
tod  the  wXidpov  =A  arurs  =10.000  square  feet. 

Certain  peooliar  footHneasniee,  diflMng  from  Qm 
ordiaaiT  ooes,  are  meatioiwd  I17  aneieaC  wrfterk 
The  Samian.  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
Ibot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp> 
tian  cubit  as  derived  from  the  Ntlometer  (namely, 
17-74919678  inches),  to  have  contained  11-83862384 
incbee,  v  more  than  11)  inches.  A  larger  ibot  than 
the  eoamoa  standard  aeenn  to  have  been  need  in 
Asia  Minor.  Ibien*  namea  the  or  PbiUal». 
riao  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13|.  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (/i/Xto*)  of 
6400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Gredt  foot  huiger  than  the  common 
standard,  correnondbig  to  the  atadiiup  of  7  to  tbs 
nlle,  which  had  been  lotiedaeed  before  Heron'n 
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PHALANQA. 


PHALERA. 


UbWi  ruund^i  the  tenth  ceotanr.  The  Pt»  Pntm- 
tam»i  or  foot  of  Onuut,  contained  18^  Ronan  inch- 
es  =  18-1058  Engliab  incbea.  It  waa  naed  beyond 
the  boundaries  u  Italj  for  meaauring  land,  and  waa 
the  BUndard  amoBg  the  Tnngri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.* 

PE'SSULUS.   (Fid  JiHui.p.  M6.) 

PESSOl  (fffffffw).   (  Vii-  LATtDncou.) 

PETALISMOS  (irercOKT^).  ( KuL  B&HiaaMBMT, 
Obkii,  p.  I3S.) 

PETASUS.    {Vii.  Pileob.) 

PETITOR.   (Krf.  AcTOB.) 

PETAUKISTvE.   (Kii  Pktadidh.) 

PETAURUM  (irrrovpov,  viTtvprny  is  aaM  hjt  the 
Gred[  granunariaas  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  TOoated.*  We  also  find  the  nama  ot 
Mmmm  in  the  Roman  game*,  and  ooosiderahle 


S.  TninebeoDS,  said  to  hsTa  beni  fint  aiei  in 
battle  bj  the  Africans  in  fi^itiog^giiaittfaeEgf- 
tians.^ 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  bsFdens  in  the  muuef 
represented  in  the  woodcat,  p.  67,  or  to  u  to  eo» 
bine  the  strength  of  two  or  more  indiTidoib.  lit 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  eaBed  ykiSaft- 
nt,*  and  also  i<xa^ibn,  tetTt^kmi,  du:.,  aeeociliiig  a 
th^  woifced  in  parties  of  ati.  Ibar,  or  two  perms. 
The  poles  wete  iiiaihedateqiialdiBtancn.udil)i 
straps  which  passed  over  the  ahonlden  of  the  wmt- 
men  were  so  fixed  at  the  diviaiotM,  that  neb  bm 
Bustainei  an  equal  share  of  the  bordeo.' 

4.  Rollers  plaoed  under  ships  to  more  "Am  m 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  won  riiore  or  m 
the  watw  (donparAu  xvAJy^poi*).  Tlnsiraicfttted 

Neither  by  making  use  of  the  oua  a8leven,>nl.« 


donbt  has  arisen  respecting  iu  meaning.   It  seems,  [  thq  Bame  time,  fastening  to  the  atem  <rf^tlie  Aif 


however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end.  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw  ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  gmter  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  wrilera  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  paasa- 
ges  «r  ancient  authors  aa  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.' The  persms  wtio  took  («rt  in  this  game 
were  called  ^ttmiruta  or  ftUmriMUtrii ;  but  this 
name  aeema  to  have  been  alio  apfdied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.* 

PETO'RRITUM.  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Esbidum.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.*  It  differed  from  the  Hab- 
HAHkiA  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
ly compoonded  mfttar,  four, and  rU,a  wheel.  Fes- 
tus,*  in  explaining  this  eiymoloer,  observes  that  pe- 
tor  meant  four  in  Oscan  anil  in  £oIic  Greek.  There 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
tangnages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  ftwn  the  Gauls.  OeUius'  expressly  says 
that  It  is  a  Gallic  word. 

•PH AGRUS  (fuTpor).  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagnu, 
a  species  of  fish,  the  Spsnu  Pagrut,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

•PHACOS  (fwof),  the  CUtr  tow,  or  Lentil. 
**Staeldiousa,"  says  Adams, "  seems  to  stand  alone 
lnmakingittobethe£rvii«mi/M.  Tbe  Ltn*  pobu- 
(rw,  foutir  i  hfi  rdw  nJifiaTuw,  Dioacor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lmuu  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck's-meat.  The  'Mik6(  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Doliehoi  Cetitttg,  according  to  Sprengel " 

"PHALiENA  (foXoiM).  the  Whale.   (Vii^  Ba< 

<|[.  An  faiBcot  refenbla  to  the  gnma  PkMltau, 
or  MoOh.  "  De  Pftow,"  says  Adams,  **  makea  the 
i^yi  of  Riile  to  ba  the  faXatva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  pn>prlBqr,to  be  reteable  to  the 

faMyytov." 

PHALANOA  or  PALANGA'  i^6Xay^  any  long 
i^indrical  |Heee  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  «-  bramAes  ctf  trees,  or  porthma  of 
them,  cot  u  utletM  of  merchandiaa.  The  iEtbio- 
Irians  presented  to  the  Kbig  of  Paraia  iafKomat 
t^yyat  Uivtm,  "  100  pleees  of  ehwiy."*  


I.  (RoMer  on  AKisnt  Weight*,  *e.,  ApfMAdii.— Wutm,  Da 
ronil'.  «p.ff  and  7.— Ifickh'i  MBtniLnK.  Untmoch.,  p.  190,  ^ 
—uArr,  Lta(«o-  and  FUchan-matM.  —  Pi^nt,  ObanratMM 
anr  1«  rapport  i)m  MAaniM  OraoqaM  ot  de>  mtnrM  Rnwainai, 
Ut9-  ita  PAcad.  dlucrip..  t.  uit.,  p  Ul,  &c.)— 1.  {Et^fiHi., 
a.  T.— Pdlai,  Onom.,  19S.)— 3.  (Lncil.  Faat.,  a.  r.  Patau- 
riaL-JoT.,  xrr.,  ItS. — Man.,  sL, «,  t.  —  Hanil.,*.,  4tt.)  — i. 
(Conpan  rmvn^  iBm^  Sot.,!.,  ri.,  104.)-~«.  (■.  t.}— 7. 

(n.^.)— 8.  (Now.  MamIL,  p.  IDS,  ad.  lIan)ar.)-«.  (Hand., 
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cah>s  with  a  notise  Uaipivdot),  againat  wlueh  tk 
amOotK  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  moo 
canal  n^rigation,*  or  by  the  nse  of  madiiiM.* 

The  ir^nk  of  the  wild  <riive  (uriMf)  aerred  to 
make  soci.  rollen,'  and  on  the  oennaa  bne  » 
ferred  to,  a  |iialaox  made  of  this  tree  wai  eieeied 
upon  a  tomb  Vistead  of  a  atone  eolamn.  RoDm 
were  employed  n  the  same  manner  to  tnOTe  milia- 
ry engines sad  «e  need  not  hesitate  to  eoDdaiii 
that  columns  ofmai^le  and  other  enonnoiD  51D(M 
designed  for  building  were  transported  fiun  iht 
quanj  by  the  aame  prooew. 

If  from  the  earliest  perinds  lA  Omta  wen 
miliar  with  the  use  of  roQeri  raaied  in  k»f  ti» 
cession  and  moving  paratld  to  doe  anutfaer,  it  mtglit 
be  expected  that  the  term  phaUxi  woold  be  oseii 
them  meta(4iorically.  We,  aecortinglr.  ^ 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  booet  of  tbe  biaJ  u>d 
foot,  wtiich  are  idaced  beside  one  amlber  fte  to 
many  rollers,  tmt  in  the  Iliad*  the  liwi  of  aiUien 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  ingtbei, 
are  often  called  by  the  aame  expresBiTeiptciluioi, 
and  hence  arose  the  aabseqaent  establisW  ue  of 
the  term  in  refereaoe  to  the  QteA  tmj  'M 
Abht,  GassK.) 

•PHALANG10N  (fiMyyim),  "adssafrafr 
moos  q>ideiB,"  says  Adams,  "aevertl  spraesiJ 
which  are  describ«l  by  Nicander.  These  Spraj^ 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conduoioia  are  «t 
very  sstisfactory.    He  docs  not  refer  any  of  *ea 
to  tbe  genus  Phalangium,  L.  StackbottsecDBma 
that  tbe  foMyyim  of  Theopbrastos  inelodn  the 
ArtoM  •vtcNterw  and  ttie  A.  Ttmbd*;  the  Tk- 
mer,  however,  is  an  American  species,  ud,  coi» 
qnently,  inadmiasible." 
PHALAR'ICA.   (Tii.  H*8Ti,  p.4881 
PHAI/ERA  (fiXipw),  a  boea,  disc  or  cnw^ 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,"  and  beamf"V 
wrought,  ao  as  to  be  highly  pi^.^^  OinameobH 
this  OBscription,  being  used  in  pairs,  vt 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  phiial  nnmker.  Tk 
names  for  them  are  evidently  fimned  ftom  the  wa 
fdJLof,  which  is  expUined  nnder  GaUu,  p.  *» 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  tbe  lidiiet,iia- 
ilar  decorations  were  sometimes,  thoogh  verr 
ly,  worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  tbeff  drw 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast"  TbenrgiB 
slaves  who  ware  kept      opolent  Roonns  wore 
tbemsDspradednKmd their  neeka."  Alaotbenn 
of  tbe  King  of  Fmrsia  waa  thns  adorned.'*  wtn 


1.  (Plitt.,  n.  N.,  Tii.,  60,  a.57.)— 1  (Oie^^^^iZr 
(Vitmw..  X.,  S,  a.  8.J-*.  (Bnnek,  AmI..  Hi-Jf-^r^  X*! 
i.,  87*-SM.)-8.  (On*.,  Ait-.,  «»^A«*:^yr? vl^T! 
Cam.,I.,lT.,«.)-7.  (AjKaLBLad,i^Mf»-M^'*Jt^ 
-fl.  (Cii.,        Ci»..  (IT,  IM,  «1, « 

(Hand.,  i_  S19.— Athak.,       p.  SW.  —  Oaodiaa, 
11.  (Cic.  Van.,  U,  i»,  It.)-ll.  (Ccnpaia  Ha^a.m,IW 
— la.  (Virt- ia.,  !».,»•,««.>— 14.  lawMB.iMi^"'^* 
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PHARMACEimOA. 


■oM  oonunmily  read  of  phalene  u  onuunratB  at- 
ucbed  to  the  barnen  of  borwt,*  especially  atMNit 
the  liead  (iftwrncritpia  feAapa'),  and  often  worn  as 
pewUnta  (pentilia*),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect when  ahakea  tbe  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
{■Otrb^ntur  plutUra*).  These  oraaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  tbe  Roman  generals  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  Abhilu,  tbe  Tobqubs,  the 
kasta  port  {vii.  Hawi,  p.  490),  and  Uie  crown  of 
(Old  (vt^  CoaoKA),  in  order  to  make  a  paUle  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.* 
PHAK'£TRA  {fepirpa,  ap.  Herod,  faperpeuv),  8 
QaiTer.  A  qtUTer,  full  of  arrows,  was  tbe  usual  ac- 
oompanimeat  of  the  bow.  {Vid.  Aacus.)  It  was, 
eooseqaently,  part  of  tbe  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  arebery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  Uw  epithets 
Oeuo,  Lfeit^  7%nta§»  f  Ovid  mentions  the  fhan- ; 
tnttu  Gtu  •*  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
onUaary  amxwr  <tf  the  Persians.*  Feioales  also 
anuned  the  quiver,  |ogetber  with  the  bow,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Amaions,*  and  of  those  Spartan, 
l^iian,  aad  Tbracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
baatmg,  aad  wore  boots  (vid.  CoTHuninrs,  Pbbo) 
and  other  appropriate  artides  of  dresa."  On  the 
same  princif^e,  the  qaiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinitiea,  viz.,  of  Apollo,^*  Diana,"  Hercules,'*  and 
Cupid.'*  Tbe  qaiver,  like  the  bow-case  {vid.  Cobv- 
TOflX  was  principaHy  made  of  hide  or  leather,'*  and 
was  adorned  with  gold'*  (eurala^''\  painting,'*  and 
braiding  (mXi/ipaimv**).  It  bad  a  lid  (irbyta**),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  ri^t  shoolder  by  a  belt 
[vid.  BaltbosX  passing  over  tbe  breaat  and  behind 
tbe  back.**  Us  most  common  position  was  on  Ute 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  {vid.  Qla- 
Dics),  and  consequently,  as  Pindai  says,  "  under 
the  elbow"**  or  "  under  tbe  arm"  {wru^iviov**).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  tbe  Scythians**  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tians,** aod  is  so  represented  in  tbe  annexed  figure 
of  the  Amaaon  Dinomache,  ct^ied  ftmn  a  Qnek 


I.  (len.,  Hellen.,iT.,  I,  *  ».— Viij.,  Xn.,T.,tW.~GM.,y^ 
L— OtadiaB,  Epix.,  H.)— t.  (Soph.,  Oi.  CoL,  lOSB.  —  Ennp., 
ibippl.,  h£-Ok?.  C<ir..  De  p.  SOS,  ad.  Sclik(>r.)-3. 

(PUt,  H.  N.,  xuTii.,  It,  •.  74.)  — 4.  (CtaudiMi  Id  i».  Com. 
Ho-or.,  MS.)~i.  (Jo*.,  XTi.,  M.-A.  0«U.,  ii.,  1 1.)-*.  (O^wj., 
ia-J*i.~.«n.,TO..(i18;  iL,8SS.)— 7.  (D*  PoBto,  I.,  m.,  «.) 
-8.  (™.,fll.>-9.  (Virff.,  311.)  - 10.  (Virg., 

114-W.  IM.)-11.  (Horn.,  n..  I.,  43.  —  Virg.,  .«n..  W., 
II.  IV™.,  Ma.,  i.,  SOO.)  -  1>.  (Hm.,  Scut.  H«o.,  ]».— Apoll. 
lUK.d.,i:  ilM.)  — 14.  (OTid,MBi.,  i.,  488.) -19.  (Hei^.,  i^., 
HI.) -Id.  <AMcr..        0.)  — 17.  (Virf.,  MiL,tr.,  Iffl  ;  xi., 
§«.|-1B.  (Ond,Epirt.  Her.,  ixi.,  173.) --19.  (TIumct..  joct., 

-at  lOL,  ii,  150,  ■.  «l.)-ta.  (Tlieocr.,  XT«..  «0.)--*l.  (Scid. 
iBPud.,].cJ-m  (VnttiaMB.  HUL      Cmt.,  ToL  L,  ^  111, 


vase.*  Hie  left-band  figure  in  tbe  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  ^gina  marbles.  It  is  the  statoe 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  teking  the  arrows,  to  pass  bis 
hand  behind  bis  body  instead  of  before  it.  .To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  tbe  Cretan  method  of  carrying 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodeot,  p. 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  tbe  andent  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  qaiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  eaae  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
bis  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.* 

PHARMACEUTICA  {^aamKcvTucii),  someUmes 
called  ^apfuiKeia,*  is  defined  by  Galen*  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  did  fapfiaxav*  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,*  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  tbe 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,*  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.   {Vid.  Tbbbapbdtioa.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  langaage,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regajd  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed erta  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  cleariy  shown  by  tbe  eariiest  records,  that  tbe 
anoienls  were  in  possession  of  many  powerfol  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argoa,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ao* 
qnainted,  is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiclus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  tbe  rust  (or 
tetquioxide)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days and  the 
same  physieian  used  the  bhKk  belld>ore  as  a  purge 
on  tbe  daughten  of  King  Proetus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
Uie  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  eariiest 
ages ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  oCv^ev0e(,'  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  tiieir  hilarity;  and  tbia 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  bis  "Phannacoloj^ia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  v^sw*- 
8t(  OC  Homer  was  obtained  ftrom  the  Egyptiaa 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  Gorreus,  how- 
ever, in  bis  "DefinitionesMedioc,'*'* thinks  that  tbe 
herb  aUuded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
nama  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
priesthood  were  under  the  influence  of  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oracular 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lours- 
ceratiw,  but  the  e^cta  piodueed  (says  Drftris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  ofHum,  or 
periiaps  fflf  stramonium,  than  of  the  prassic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic} acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  L«- 
tuca  tativa,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  limes :  among  the  fablee  of  antiquity,  wo 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Vwius  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  hiU  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires ;  and  vre  are  ttrfd  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  vjgi- 


1.  (Hopo,  Cortnmo  of  tho  AaciMiU,  i.,  >».)-«.  (AiwCT.,  wt«f , 
H.-HeT,  1.  o.)-8.  (P«'«to-Oal.,  Iotiod..o.  T^tom  xi^^ 
090.  ad.  KUhn.)  — 4,  (Commant.  m  Hippocr.,  D«  Acnt.  Morb. 

art.,  iii',  1,  lart.  50,  f85.)-«.  (Da  Mad|C^  lib.  \'^r^-;P;± 
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trace,  ontfl  be  had  reoooTBe  to  eating  a  lettnoe  ar- 
«ry  eveaing,  i^ich  cured  him.'  The  5«Ua  nortft- 
M  (aea  onion  or  squill)  wu  idminiMered  in  otaes 
of  dropsy  the  Egyptians,  nndm  the  ntyatic  title 
ofthe  ^  »/ 7V*A«)i.  TwooflheiiMMteelebnted 
■ledidnee  of  utiqaity  were  bemlodt  and  hellebore. 
With  respeet  to  the  former,  it  aeenu  rery  doobtfiil 
whether  the  plant  which  we  deoaininate  Cvmam, 
itvutuv,  or  CictUtL,  waa  really  the  poieoo  naoalhr  ad- 
aniniatwed  at  the  Athenian  eiecutiona ;  and  Pliny 
infonns  us  that  the  word  Cicuu  among  the  ancients 
waa  not  indtcaiire  of  any  particular  apeeiea  of  plant, 
bat  of  vegetable  poiaons  in  generd.  Dr.  Mead* 
thinlu  that  the  Athenian  poison  waa  a  oombioation 
ef  actire  aidHtaoces ;  perfaapa  that  described  by 
Tbeo[^raBtus*  as  the  inTention  of  Tbrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  canae  death  without  pain,  and  into 
wbidi  elmta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingrediMita.  It 
WM  naad  as  a  poisoa  1^  the  people  of  MaaaiUa  alae.* 
Its  poisooouB  eflbcu  were  thoagbt  to  arise  firom  its 
extreme  eddneaa,  and  therefore  Riny*  aaya  that 
they  can  be  pre  rented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemloak  hu  been  taken.  Loeretius,* 
howevM-,  tella  us  that  goals  eat  h  with  imponi^,  and 
get  fat  oponit. 

Of  hdlebore  ttien  wen  two  kinds,  the  white 
{Vtntrwm  <aiim)andtbe  Madi(He&fonw  mgtr); 
the  fomier  of  which,  as  Galea  tells  na,^  is  always 
aaeant  by  the  word  'E^Uifcpoc,  when  used  ahme 
without  either  of  the  aboTe  epithets.  A  description 
•r  both  these  medicines  may  be  foond  in  Tbeophras- 
los,  HiH.  PlMt.,  ix.,  11.  — Dioscorides,  ifaf.  Mtd., 
ir..  150^  101,  148,  149.— PUd..  H.  Jf.,  TXt.,  tl,  Ae. 
The  fanu&t  acted  aa  an  emetic,*  the  latter  as  a  pin* 
gaiive.*  The  plant  waa  particularly  oelebrated  finr 
earing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c.,  and  Anticyra  was 
Mcommended  to  all  persona  afflicted  with  these  oom- 
plainta,  either  becaose  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
10  greater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  ooold 
th«e  be  taken  with  neater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
qoent  allu^ns  to  this  town  among  the  aneieDt 
olasaical  writers,  and  namget  Anticyrm  meant  to 
aay  that  the  person  was  mad.'*  Peraons  in  good 
health  also  took  the  white  beltebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  their  intdtect,  as  Canieades  is  said"  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
■o."  For  many  eentnriea  it  waa  hdd  in  the  higb- 
eat  estimatioo,  and  is  praiaed  \iy  Aretens,"  Cdsns," 
and  sereral  other  writen;  aboot  the  end  of  the  fifth 
•entoiy,  however,  after  Chriat,  it  appeara  to  have 
ftllea  cM^dttely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotos  is 
BMntioaed  by  Pbotias'*  as  having  patticnliuly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  sooceas  m  reviring  the  on- 
ployment  of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  aneieot  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modem)  tioMB  was  the  TUiauai,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  S«ne 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd ;  we  have  not 
room  bwe  to  give  specimens  of  them,  bat  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
bat  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  TralUanos, 
dto.,  and  even  Oalen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  onght  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remembsr  the  ridiooloas  preparations  that  kept 
their  ptooea  in  oar  own  idiarmaoopceiaa  tin  coiafut' 
ativ^  iritUo  a  few  years. 


1.  (Cr.  Cds.,  Da  Msdic.,  It.,  n.)—r  (Haehu.  Aoeaaot  o€ 
PatoBM,  Smt  (Hin.  Piaat.,  ix.,  17.)~4.  (VaL  Max.,  ii., 

IL  t  ?.)-«.  <H.  N.,  xxxT.,  ».)-«.  iw^  asr.)-?.  (CoaraMnt.  ad 
Hippaer.,  Apbor.,  lib.  v.,  uh.  1,  ton.  nil-  B_  s.  181.)— 8. 
(Cell.,  iTli.,  lS.>-«.  (Ibid.)  — 10.  «Md,  M  PDMa,  It.,  S,  M.— 
Bar.,  SaL,  II..  iii.,  SI,  lOS.— Da  Ana  Poat.,  •OO-^aia.,  fr..  14. 
—Jar  ,  xiti.,  m.—PlvL,  Da  Cohib.  In,  Ac.)  — 11.  (GaU.,  L  e.) 
— »■  (CoBoan  PUa.,  L  a.— Val.  Max.,  liii.,  T,  4  L— Patm., «. 
n.— TaRalkao,  Da  AniMa,  c  t^-St.  Janm,  CcmwbL  i.  in 
^iit  ad  Oalat.,  tott.iT.,  pt.  1.,  pu  «>,  ad.  Baaad.}— It.  (Da  Ca- 
nt. Mart.  Dnttuv-  i.,  o.  !,> Ml:  a.Xp.  104:  s. I, p.  31T, 
*^  ad.  Kilba.)  -li.  (Da Ibdie.,  tt,  II ;  iil.,  »,  AoT—  1*. 
(BhUalh.,  Ca^  HI.) 


Many  of  the  ancient  phyaiciana  have  wifttet  <m 
the  Bubject  o(  drags ;  the  following  list  cmaiie 
probebly  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  Or 
taat :  1.  Ibpi  1fapf4*uv,  **  De  Romediia  PdigaMi- 
boa;"  S.  Bxpl  'EUutdbtofim,  "De  Teratri  Us^ 
(tiiese  two  woiin  are  foond  among  the  eoflectioa 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  are 
both  miioaa')  ;  8.  Dioacorides,  Ilepi  lorpi- 
K^,  "  De  Materia  Hedica,"  in  five  books        of  the 
moat  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  bcatises  ef 
antiqaity} ;  4.  U.,  Uepi  'Evmptonw,  'AwUv  n  ad 
IwOintw,  *apfiaM»»t  "De  Fhede  nraUiibas,  tm 
Sim|dicibus  quam  Cooipooitia,  MedieaineBtia,"  is 
two  bocdu  (perhaps  sporiooa*) ;  8.  MaiccBoB  Side- 
ta,  'larpud  mpl  'IjiM«n>,  "  De  Reoaediis  ex  Paa- 
bOB  -,"  6.  Galen,  lUpi  KpAmuf  xol  Awqpvaaf  rim 
'kirXuv  ^apfiaKuv,  "  De  Simfdkanm  Mednmenlo- 
mm  Tenveramentis  et  Faeultataws,"  in  ekvea 
boidm ;  7.  Mi.,  Utfi  Z«v«fe«yr  ^tpftinm  tOt  wi 
Tfassy, "  DeCflMpoaitieee  M^dinamentonMi  aBca» 
dam  Loeoa,"  ia  tm  books ;         Hipi  Xmffeu« 
*apitiiuir  rOf  aerd  Ttwn,  "  Ds  Compontioae  Mob- 
camentonuB  seenndnm  Genera,"  in  sevcs  bocritt; 
9.  ill.,  Tltpi  T#r  fwv  Kotfai/wmM'  ^a^^hmam  Am- 
/i««r,  "De Pmigantinm Mediearaeatorani  Facokats" 
(perb^  aoaiion^;  10.  Oribaafaia,  XeMyvyai  lap- 
PMW,  "Gflllaeta  MedicinaUa,"  a  eoa^ilatioa  wUd 
oonsMed  origiBal^  of  seventy  baoka  aoeonUag  te 
Fhotioa,*  or>  m  Snidas  says,  of  eevealy-two :  <f 
these  we  posanaa  at  present  rather  more  than  om 
thiid,  five  of  wfai(4i  (from  the  deveath  to  the  if^ 
teentb)  treat  ^  Materia  Medica ;  11.  £(.,'Einr^M#> 
TO,  "  Euporista  ad  Eoo^iian,"  «r  *'  Xto  fteOe  Pam> 
bilUHiB,"  ia  ftnr  booha,  of  vrlucdi  the  aeaaHl  eon- 
tains  an  alphabetical  list  (rfdroga ;  It.  A.,  Xmfir, 
"  Syitopais  ad  Euatathiom,"  ra  abiidgmeai  of  bis 
ta^x  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fborth  are  upon  the  subject  of  ezieraal 
and  internal  ramedieB ;  IS.  Pmdua  .dBgioeti.  'En- 
rM4r  larpudK  B(fl;Ua  *Eirra,  **  Cfmipendii  Mediet 
libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medt- 
oinea ;  44.  Joannes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medieanealiv 
run  QoDqioeitione,''  in  two  books  (tiaralaled  finm 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  1&  NteolaBi 
Myrepsue,  *<  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  tranalatlon ) ;  16.  Cato,  "De  Re  Rnstiea," 
oontatna  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  sobject  in  n- 
rioQS  parts ;  17.  Celsua,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Odo." 
<tf  whidi  the  fifth  treala  of  difibrent  aorta  of  nedi- 
ohiea :  18.  Twdve  books  of  Fliny^  **Hiataria  Xat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-»ecoad)ar« 
devoted  to  MatMia  Medica ;  19.  Scribtmins  Larpia, 
"  Compositionea  Medicamentonun     20l  Apolnos 
Barbama,  *'  Herbarium,  sen  de  MedicaminSns  Her- 
barmn;"  81.  8extaaPIacit08Pai7iirasis,"DeMe4- 
icammtia  ex  AnimahTms  ;**  88.  Maroellos  fiaain- 
CD8,  "DeMedic8ineiiUsEnnHrieis,niy9icia,aeRs- 
tionalibos."  The  woAs  of  the  Arabic  phyaieianB 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contribationa  to  Mue- 
ria  Medica  and  Chemiatty  are  amtmg  the  owtt  val- 
uable part  of  their  writinga)  it  would  be  oat  ef  pUce 
here  to  enomerate. 

tAPMA'KON  or  MPMAEEl'AZ  rPAMr,ania- 
dictmtat  against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  w- 
other  ^  pcHson,  whether  given  vrith  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtun  undue  inflneaoe.*  It  was  tried  \sj  the 
court  of  Areopagtts.  That  the  maGdoos  iotent 
waa  a  neceaaary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  exiK'esaions  U  irparoMC,  if  ^ 
jcol  npo&wAfr,  hi  Anti|Aon.*  The  pnnish- 
DMiA  waa  death,  bat  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 

1,  (TU.  Cb«0»nl,  "  H»«Ibiich  dor  Bacbnfcnd*  ffc  dk  -*! 

tm  M«didB,"Laip«.,BTO,ia«l.>-t.  f  VU  Cbaalaat,  Lc)-*. 
(V«d.  Chonlant,  I.  «.)-4.  (Kbtioth.,  Cod.,  ai7.}-S.  (Nla^ 
Omd.,  Tiii.,40,  nr.— DaMth.,  e.  AriaUcT.,  9Kt.—hif»-  » 
Or.AMlph.^Kcnn'-fW-)-*-  (!.«-.  Hl.  Il^al  SHfU 
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ths  eoott  asder  psniattng  enonnuUBoea.  We 
kav«  examples  of  such  ypafai  in  the  speech  of  Ai>- 
tifkim  whtmiy  dted,  ma  that  «ititled  repi  rov  xo- 
pcvrad.'  AoMHig  the  Greeks,  womea  app^  to  hare 
been  roost  addk^ed  to  this  eiime,  as  we  learn  from 
▼arious  passages  in  BBcient  aathara.  Such  women 
are  caHed  tmpftoKiitt  and  ^apfiOKevrptat.  Poisuoous 
drvgs  were  freqoentiy  administered  as  loTe-potions, 
or  for  otker  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  mtMh  were  nSbeted  by  them  were  said  ^ofh 
poK^.  Wills  made  by  a  man  ander  the  iafluence 
of  drags  (nr^  fapfioKuw)  were  void  at  Athens.* 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (^upoc).  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
Bita^qd  at  the  entrance  to  the  portof  Alexandrea. 
II  was  boilt  tqr  Sostratua  of  Coidus,  on  an  idand 
which  bore  the  aame  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  600  talenta.' 
It  was  aqaaie,  constnicted  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  «t ;  exce^nriy  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  diniienstoas.^  It  contained  many  stories 
(n-oAvApofov*),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low npward.*  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
losing  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  io  tbem  by  mi^tr  ia  order  to  guide  vessels 
iiUi  the  harbour.' 

FliDy"  mentioas  the  lightbooses  of  Ostis  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
Dame  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
coDStnietimi.*  The  pharos  of  Bmndisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lifhtbonse  upon  it.**  Suetonius"  mentions  anoth- 
er i^iaras  at  Capren. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  pbari  ronaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
cxtornally,  tapering  firom  below  npward,  and  boilt 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
comes  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet,  "nie  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.'*  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
kigne,  and  is  mpposed  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Calig- 
ula." The  roand  tower  here  introdneed  is  on  the 
■ommit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire." 


PHA'ROS  (^upof).   (FuL  Pallium.) 

PHASCXUS  (^dmjXof)  was  a  vessel  rather 
king  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 
beaa.   It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 


MMeier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  311.)— t.  (DeiBMth.,c.  8t«ph.,  lltt.) 
—3.  <Plm.,  H.  N.,  mTi.,  It.  — Stenh.  Bjr.,  «.  t.  Wpof.— 
AduU.  Tit.,  T.,  0.)— 4.  (Cxwr,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,  113.)— 4.  {Stn- 
b(i,iTii..  1,^6.)— «.  (Hendiu,  jr.,  S.)  — 7.  (V»l.  PIbcc.,  vii.. 
84.— Fid.  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.,  jii.,  lS.)-8.  (\.  c.}— 9.  (Herodiu, 
L«.-4Q«t.,  CUod.,  SO.— Brotiek,  Anal,,  ii.,  ]M.)— 10.  (Mela, 
ii..  T,  4  11.— Staph.  Brx-j  1-  c,)— II.  (Tib.,  74.)— II.  '(Stakeljr, 
him.  CariM.,  p.  m.)  —  ll  (SuMdh.,  Cdig.,  40.  —  MoMftnooii, 
SvpplMi..  T.,  it.,  L.  ri.,  t,  4.)— 14.  (Fntnnt,  Tn.  of  Whito- 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.'  Ootavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  fnm 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianos ;  and  Ap> 
pian*  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  betweea 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
{pkaselui  iUe — navium^ceUrrivuu'),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
Btrengtii ;  whence  the  epithet  fragiti*  \a  given'to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessds  vrere  sometimes  made 
of  clay  {fieiU^  phatdit*),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

*PHAS£'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (ffovAof,  ^am> 
aXoQ),  the  Pkateolua  mlgartM,  or  common  Kidnnr 
Bean.* 

•PHASG'ANON  (t&rym>w).  "  Sprengel,''  utja 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Jm  /atUarims.  and 
the  Gladiolu*  eommunit,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Irit  XipU- 
tin.   These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.'" 

•PHASIA'NOS  (^lavo{  or  ^tavw^ 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phiuianiu  Coklueu*,  L.  Aceonl- 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  hanks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  goldeft 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelis 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.* 

•PHASrOLUS.     (  Fid.  PHA8EL08.) 

PHASIS  ifiatf)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  aaj 
kind  of  information ;  as  'Pollux*  sqrs,  kmv&c  ^ttc 
^oAoiivro  vaaat  al  /i^viett^  rCv  XitSaiiimuv  AAu^ 
ftdruv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  300,  and  Aeham.,  8^ 
B36,  where  the  word  ^vT<i^u  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^vu.)  The  word  ovko^vt^^  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.   ( Vid.  Syoopuntbs.) 

Tboi^  it  is  certain  that  the  fdaic  was  distia- 
guished  from  other  ntethods  of  prosecotion,'*  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  hrou^t  against 
those  who  committed  offences  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue ; 
against  any  persona  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  sacb  offences ;  and  againat  guant 
ians  who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  m 
the  ypa^,  was  made  in  writing  {hv  ypoftftarel^X 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  propoeiBd 
penal^  {ri^ma)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K^^ptc.  The  same  author  says,  i^vovro  irpd( 
Tov  upxovra.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovTa  to  be  used  in  a  more  genoal  senaeb 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdictioa 
bdonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,'*  to»s  apxovntc. 
For  it  is  clear  that  th^  archoo  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^cif  might  be  preferred.  la 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carrwd  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
bxcgo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  oases  of  oflfeooe 


1.  <ViTV.,  0«orr.,  iv.,  US.— CatnlL,  4.— MutUl,  z.,  SO,  13^ 
Cic  ad  Alt,  i,  if.)— a.  (Bril.  Ci».,  »3.)-3.  (CrtuU.,  L  o.)— 
4.  (C«ioi,  Hi.,  %  VI, «.)—».  Hot.,  1S7.)-«.  (Dio»(w„ 
ISO.— Gilu,  De  Sinpl.,  riii.— Aduni,  ARWiid.,  *.  t.]— 7.  (Th»- 
"ophr.,  Tii.,  ]».— Dio*x>T.,  MX— Adinu,  Appaad.,  i.  t.)— * 
(VuL  Artitot.,  85,  and  0«i^^  18.— Alhw*.,  Dcio^ 
xi*.— Griffith**  CuTjer,  Tiii.,  SSS.}— if.  (liit.,  47.)— 10.  {DemMdt- 
o.  Aratiw.,  703.— Iwcr.,  c  Cilto.,  179,  ad.  Staph.)— 11.  {L  ai 
-U.(DiC«nit.,17W 
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ifiinst  tbe  eiport  and  import  lawB,  tbe  infonnatioii 
waslAidb^oretbe^i^^wTw&titoiKov.*  Where 
public  money  had  been  embenled  or  iUegally  ap- 
propriated,  for  whicb  a  f&otf  was  maintaimble,  the 
tMtHiH  were  the  presidiDS  magistrates.*  Offences 
rating  to  ^e  mines  came  before  the  thesmothet. 
Injaries  done  by  guardians  to  their  w^rds  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
arcbon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.*  AU 
fiattf  were  rifitrrol  &yuvect  according  to  PoUuz,* 
•nd  he  says  rt/tfi^  tyiyvero  rdv  ^iKOVfUviM,  el 
Koi  AAAoc  iirip  aiTwv  ^ttev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Ti/tnft"  '^^^^  to  the  state  if  the 
arosecation  waa  one  of  a  purely  puUic  nature,  that 
M,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
■late;  but  where  it  waa  of  a  mixed  natore,  as 
nlMre  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  Indirectly,  in  such  ease  compensation  was 
■warded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  proeecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  groaod,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
inlereet  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
Ibel  as  the  vindicator  of  paUie  justice,  as  when 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  be  inter- 
poeed,  was  tbe  |wrty  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  be  was  liable  to 
the  tiru6€JUa,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  n-pvru- 
9*ia,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  information*  for 
earrying  com  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.*  Where 
tbe  font  waa  of  a  porely  public  nature,  the  proee- 
eotor  wwdd  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tbe 
wtipaeraatd  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  be 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
totheconunonpraottceincriminalcauses.*  Wheth- 
0r,  in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  be  was  liable  to 
time  payments,  aa  well  as  to  tbe  iTpvraveia  and 
tmSeJiia^  la  a  qoesUon  whidi  baa  been  maeh  dis- 
eossed,  batoannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  OB  by  tbe  orators  on  tbe  subject  of  a  fw»r,  but 
4Mly  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lystaa  itpif  i^ 
^iatw  rov  ^pfovurot)  oIkov.* 

*PHASSA  (^fooa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
Mmely,  the  CUumba^umlnu,  L.  Sonini  says  tbe 
modem  Greeks  call  the  Ramitr  of  the  French  ^aaoa, 
tniU pigem  foitvo^,  Tekitrrtfn* 

*PHELLUS  (fe^),  tbe  Queraa  nA«T,orCoxk' 
tree.'* 

PHERNE  (^pvf).    {Vid.  Dos,  Gbibk.) 

PHIALA.    {YU,  P&TKRA.) 

*PHILLYR'EA  (^Uvpea),  tbe  Phiifyrea  Uti/olim, 
«r  Broad-leaved  true  Pbillyrea.  Sibturp  fonnd  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Canilia,  tbe  andent  Crete.*^ 

•PHILYRA  (^a^),  the  TUia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  burk  were 
Ibrmed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  iScc.** 

*PHLE08  (^Xiuf),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Amndo  ampdodamot ;  Stackbouae,  tbe 
jimido  aUamtgrotttM." 

•PHLOMOS  (^W|(ior)  or  PHLOMIS  (^Wpf). 
**  From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "aC 
tbe  ^^ofUH  and  ^^ofttdtf  by.IMoscorides  and  GUilen, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
qwciea.   Matthiolus,  DodouKua,  and  Sprengel  are 


1.  (Demoath.,  c  Himct.,  1393.)~S.  (Incr.,  c.  C«lUw.,  STS^ 
Lft.,  Do  Publ.  Peeua.,  110.— Da  Ariitopli.  ban.,  154,  ed.  Steph.) 
— S.  lM«ier,  AU.Proc.,H.}— 4.  (Saidaa,  a.r.  4an(.— DeucMli., 
«.  OoBt.,  805  i  0.  Lmt.,  mo  ;  c  NBiuim.,  Ml.}— ft.  (Tiij.,  48.) 
— 0.  (D«nH«ti.,  o.  TbAocr.,  lHaS.  — Bdckh,  Stuiili.  d«r  Aths- 
M,  {.,  93.)— 7.  (DemcMtli.,  c.  T1i«oct.,  13S3.)— a.  { Vid.  BOckh, 
U.,  i.,  S7e-38»,  9M-30S.— Main,  Att.  Proo.,  WT-VO,  739.— 
PhtnsT,  Ptm.  and  El.,  ii.,  »-17.)— 9.  (Adkint,  Appeud.,  i.  y.>~ 

^1*  (Th«KJif..  i.,  9.)— 11.  (DioMW.,  i,         TbMrtir-  H. 
9.  -  Adann,  Append.,  t.  t.) — U.  (ThMlibr.,  H^l,  It.— 


agreed  that  the  f  iyptd  is  the  PUmi$  frn>» 
M,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  Tbe  tonale  ia^ 
fA^usf  b  tbe  Ytrbaaam  1illiafaflla^  Im.,  tami- 
ing  to  SBMborp,  and  tbe  male  jlm^  fi^,tki 
VerbaaaiM  Tkgpnu,  or  Great  Midlein,  acoRdiaiis 
tbe  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  ssAis&e- 
torily  that  the  female  is  the  Tkapam,  and  tbe  noIe 
the  uiuhdatum.  Tbe  Verba»au%  nignm,  or  Bluk 
Mullein,  is  weU  known.  The  first  two  ^enea 
tbe  are  lefbmd  Spre^  to  the  fUmk 
Sami€,  L.,  snd  tbe  PUanda  burt^ofis, 
Cluaius  nuned  the  narrow-leaved  Jerasalea  S^, 
Phhmu  lycktiitu."^ 

•PHLOX  a  plant  wbidi  Sprengel  edi 

tbe  Afrottemma  "  Schneider  BieptioM 

that  Angnillara  held  it  to  be  Uis  "Jim  id  mUi* 
oTthe  Italians.  Atttbepta^uidiidedmlhepDo 
Phlox  of  modem  boianiais  are  natives  of  iha  Ne* 
Worid.-*" 

•PHOCA  (^unj),  the  Seal,  or  Pluai  iWiiM, 
called  by  Pliny  "  Vitutm  marimu,"  v  Sea  CilL  It 
was  ranked  among  tbe  x^rf  by  Homer.* 

•PHOC.£NA  (fuKwvaX  tbe  Delpkimi  Plum, 
L.,  or  Porpmse.  Julius  Scaligo-,  Bekm,  Goaer, 
and  Ronddet  concur '  in  refwriog  the  Tmit  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  wiiten  tf 
antiquity  confound  the  fucf,  or  Seal,  wilb  tkefu- 
Kotva,  or  Porpoise.* 

•PHCENICOPT-ERUS  (^wMTipofX  the  PU- 
mingo,  or  Phceniceptenu  rubtr,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  whicb  means  "crimson- winged,"  is  as  qi- 
tbet  especially  suiuble  to  indindnak  uf  two  jtm 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  canalioa,«(uli 
the  neck  and  body  am  still  invested  with  «bH 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  fieah  of  tbe  Fbrnnh 
go  in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  wu  eqwoallT 
r^rded  as  an  exquiute  morsel ;  but  such  of 
modems  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  0^,  ari 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

•PHCBNICU'RUS  (fWMoiiporX  ■  speeiesarBiii 
the  S^bM  Pkamainu,  Lath.,  or  Redatiii  "Ite 
Redstart  so  neariy  resembles  tbe  Redbnnt  ii 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  bewooikndtt 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  s  Redbreast  is  its  tsatsa 
plumage. "* 

•PHCENIX  (fKw^  L  a  fabuknis  E^yptiu  i«l 
*IL  The  Pkams  doely^^  Datft4re^or|TNt(r 
Palm.  "TlieophraMoB  desmbes  six  tipem  cr 
kinds  of  pahns ;  bis  roftatpi^  is  the  same  a  lie 
XOfuuCiiXoc  ^vi(  of  Dioeeorides,  namdy,  tfae  Cit- 
maropi  hmilit,  L.  Tbe  Tbriwio  Palms  of  Dw- 
corides  are  named  Cnwifera  Thtbtica  by  De  Lisk; 
but.  according  to  3pren|^,  tiiey  were  mere  laitetiei 
of  tbe  CMnmon  Palm.  Tb»  aneienu  vfie  «d 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  au  wbidi  exisis  ti  ^ 
tribeoftrees.  The^if irdttoTDioaooiidesiiB- 
doubtedly  tbe  Loktm  ptrtnmtt  Peminial  Dmi, « 
Rye  Grass.* 

PHO'NOS  (^6i>ofX  HmKiad*,  was  either  bmm 
or  ixowTtof,  a  distinction  which  correspoodi  io"^ 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  wkr  w 
fiuuulaughter ;  for  the  ^01^  ixwotof  might  fd  niu- 
in  tbe  description  of  jnatifiaUe  hoodcidek  "^"^Lllf 
vordxovffwrinii^beCTcasahlehomieide.  Aoeoid- 


I.  {DioMMr.,  jr.,  lOS.— GalaniDe  Si^L,  nui— TtMopii^n- 
II  — AdMM,  Append.,  •.  y.)— 1  (TfciwAr.,  H.  T-,-^^' 
Adam*,  Append.,  «.  t.)  — 1  (Aiiitot..  H.  A.,  ii.— C^fw-BiJ, 
i.— .filiM,  N.  A.,  xii.— Pliny.— H«nM,  Od.,  i*,4Sl)-4-  Ii"* 
tot.,Ti.,H;  Tm.,l».-.Kiie».*.,4:  flfc-Ie*"***; 
Galan,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  H.,  ix.,  ft— AduM,  Appw"^  »■  '■' 
—  ft.  (Oriffiib'e  Cniiei,  Tiii.,  fttt  —  Sumal,  ii.-Phil«fc. 
Apoll.  —  C*ljn»,  ii.,  18,  witk  Dr.  Milli»B'»  nut*  -AdM»,  Ip; 
pend.,  >.  ».)-«.  (Arietot,  H.  A.,  ix.,  3t— VW.  GwipoB-,  it-,  U 
—7.  (Theophr.,  j.,  9,  IS,  *c.— Dwwir,  i.,  148,  I».  !»■-«»• 
len,  De  Sironl.,  riu.— 7«I.  Theophr.,  ii.,  ».-Plioy,  H- ™^ 
7^I«idi»n,  Nnpt.  Hon.  el  Mar-  i. «.  —  OL  Celwi,  HiwA*. 
and  SirW.  Dnimmowl'i  artklee  la  lb"  Owical  JouMi.** 
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iag  to  fte  diflbnot  dicaiiMtaiiCM  imd^  wbkit  tbe 
hooiicide  was  committed,  tbe  ttttoDal  to  whidi  tbe 
case  was  refened,  and  the  modes  of  prooeediny  at 
Atbeas,  varied.  AJl  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ceptioo,  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
(bj  the  statates  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  k^nu. 
All  ^(xoi  iiKot  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ufixi^  0oatXc6i  as  i/ytfuiv  StKaortjpiov.  He  was  an- 
ciently tbe  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentioDa] 
hwnieide ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligivus  point  of  Tiew,  as  beiog  a  poUntioa  of  tbe 
aty ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gioD,  to  take  care  that  tbe  poUution  (u/o()  was  duly 
expiiaed.  Draco,  however,  established  the  i^rai, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  apxttv  paeiXeit ; 
aod  MOD  after  they  began  to  perform  the  oflSce  of 
dumnno^heb^ny^fresidinf mafistrata*  Indis- 
eussing  this  subjeot,  we  have  to  oooaider  Uie  vaii- 
003  courts  established  at  Athens  for  tbe  trial  of 
homicide,  tbe  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
q)ectivdy  prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
agaiast  the  crimioal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
My  diaciiased  bf  Mattbis  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
ai  Atkat.  in  the  JfuufiEmas  PkUologiiM,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  re&renoes  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  tbe  coort 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cues  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  aod  poisoning.*  One  would  be  deemed  a 
marderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  prorided  the  purpose  were  aceomi^sbed.* 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  ftmr 
aher  court*  of  which  the  Ifrrai  were  judges :  rd 
tfi  WaX'ka^,  rd  hd  As^tviV,  rb  brl  MpvTavtii^, 
and  T«  iv  ^pcorrot.*  To  the  court  km  IlaUaiJiV  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  auempts  to  ccMomit  murder  ifiovXtvatti).  Socb 
a  ease  as  that  mentioned  by  DemoaUienee,*  of  an 
nidawfid  Ubv  fiiUowed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
^nghtCT.  It  seems,  also,  that  this  coart  had  a 
eoDCurreot  jorisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges a{  marderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
iaio  effect.  He  law  perhaps  allowed  tbe  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
ihe  offender  fox  tbe  coospiratgr  only.*  As  to  the 
sopposed  origin  of  this  ooort,  see  Harpoeiation.'  To 
ibe  court  M  AeXftvi^  were  referred  cases  where 
ibe  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  Sv  tic 
oftoiay^  fih>  KTtivtu,  hvoftuc  6i  6eSpaKivat.  De- 
niosthenes  calls  it  dvwrarov  koi  ^KuAiorarov* 
As  to  tbe  origin  of  tuis  court,  see  Mattbic,  162. 
Id  the  ra  tid  npuTavetv,  the  objects  of  prosecQtion 
>ere  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
■hicb  had  caused  tbe  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
Um.'  Draco  enacted  tiiat  tbe  cause  of  death  should 
ie  east  oat  of  the  boundaries  of  tbe  land  {inepopt(- 
ajdat],  in  which  ceremony  the  amcuv  fiaaiXtiz  was 
issi^ed  by  the  ^vAottodiAcZr.**  This  was  a  relic  of 
'ery  rode  times,  and  may  be  nA  inaptly  compared 
sith  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Mattbin" 
Ihinks  there  was  an  ulterior  otgeot  in  the  inveatiga- 
WM,  Tix ,  that  1^  the  production  of  tbe  instrument 
>y  wbi^  deatii  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  he  found 
n  tbe  discovery  of  tbo  real  murderer,  if  any.  The 


I.  (Siud»a.  m.  V.  'Vyqiotia  it*aintifilou.-~foU'ax,  Onom.,  viii., 
U,  1 U.  —  WBchsmnlh,  If.,  i.,  808.)— t.  (DmnoMh.,  o.  Ariatoer., 
ir.>— 3.  (DeauMth.,  c  Conon.,  1364,  1385.— MaUh.,  148.)— 4. 
Barpocr.  ot  SshL,  i.  v.  'E^/rai.)  — 9.  (c.  Near.,  IMS.)— 6. 
Saqmer.,  a.  BooAfvofuf- — Anti^,  rtrpaX.,  ISfl,  ad.  SUph. — 
iitt^,  ISO.) — ^7.  (•■  *•  'Eal  rUAAoMv. -Pollni,  Onom.,  Tiji., 
1)1.1—8.  (e.  Aitetocr.,  M4.— Haipocr.,  ■.  t.  'KiH  AcX^Wy- — 
'oUn.  Oaon-,  mi.,  110.)— 9.  (Hatpoa.,  a.  *.  'E«J  nprofciw. 
-PoUax,  Onom.,  IIO^DewMa.,  0.  Atituer.,  015.)— 10. 
Hawr.  Att.  Pioc,  IIT.  — Sstdn^  a.  v.  HJmv;— Aoh.,  s. 
as,       9M|k.}-ll,  (MMJ 
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court  h  tptatnt  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  ease ; 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten* 
tional  homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rd- 
atives  of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  tuving 
cfnmnitted  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  die  harbour  called  iv  ^aml,  and  there 
[deaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suffered 
the  punishment  of  muMer ;  if  acquitted,  he  suffered 
the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment.  Tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  cootrivance  was  to  avoid  pollutj<Hi  (for 
tbe  crime  of  the  first  act  bad  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  ofi^tee 
to  trial.' 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^»ai  iUat 
were  sent  for  trial,  aod  it  was  the  business  of  the 
apxuv  0aai?£v{  to  decide  which.  Tbe  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  tbe  nearest  relatives  (tf  the 
deeeaaed,  and  in  ease  of  a  alave,  upon  tbe  master. 
To  n^ect  to  proeecate,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  ofi^oe  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  ^rther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  [&veinadiri>t).  Within  that  degree  tbe  law  en> 
joined  the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penal^  of 
an  ieeSeiof  ypa^  if  they  failed  to  do  so.*  They  • 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
foi%ear  to  prosecute,  where  tbe  murdered  man  hi^ 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died  ;*  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  talien  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  alt 
poUkt  [daces  and  sacrifices.  Thiairaa  called  )rp&&- 
P9oir,  and  was  given  at  the  fonend  of  the  deceased.* 
After  this  be  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market- 
place, warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answer 
to  Uie  charge :  here  be  was  said  vfyotttretv  or  irpo* 
ayop€V€iv  ^ov*  Thrf  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  bdfore  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  hrurK^'irreaSai  or  tireSievat  was  peealiany 
apjriied.'  The  char^  was  deltvned  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  iiroypd^a$at  dunfv  ^^vov.* 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing tbe  defendant  iir^x^o^  ruv  /ivaniptuv  xal  r&p 
oMmv  vmttftMv,*  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  av6- 
Kpunf.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  oflfence,  and  the  oonrt  to.v^ieh  the 
cognizance  appertahwd.  Tbe  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  ti)e  usual  w^y. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  prelindnary  in- 
quiry, and  ttiere  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  iia6iKaai<u,  or  (according  to 
.  Bekker's  reading)  irpoSucaa'ua after  which,  in  the 
fourth  montti,  £e  king  archon  eh^e  di«9t>.'> 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  pot  in  a  irapoYpafi 
if  he  contended  that  tbe  charge  ought  to  be  tned  la 
one  of  the  minor  courts." 

All  the  ^tK&  iiKooT^pia  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary.'*  The  king  archon 
presided,  with  bis  crown  taken  off.**  Tbe  parties 
were  bound  by  tbe  moat  solemn  oaths;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  be  bore 

1.  (Danwath.,  c.  AiiMocT.,  MB.— Hupoer.,  >.  *.  'Ev  ^fwarrw. 
— Pdlwx,  Onom-.  Tiii.,  130.— Matth.,  l*5.j  — f.  (Demorth.,  e. 
Andrat.,  903  ;  c.  Macatt.,  1009;  c.  Euarg.  at  Mnei.,  IIM,  1101. 
—  Aotiph.,  De  Her.  Cad.,  135,  ed.  Steph.)  — >■  (I>emaBth.,  o. 
PanUiD.,  BSS.)  — 4.  (Ljiiaa,  c  Agor.,  133,  1S8,  ed.  Staph.— 
Matth.,  170.)— S.  (Amiph.,  Do  Her.  C»d.,  ISO,  1».— De  Chor, 
141,  ad.  8i«ph.— Demoath.,  o.  Leptia.,  W ;  c  Arittacr.,  SS3 :  e, 
Eaerg.,llM.)-0.  (D«inarth.,  e.  Macart.,  1008;  c  Neor.,  1848.) 
—7.  (Putlui,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  33,  1 18.— Hanwcr.,  a.  y.  Emn^t^ 
TO.— ADtiph.,  (canjy.  tap/t..  Ill,  «d.  Staph.)— 8.  {Anliiib.,  Do 
Chor..  Hi,  ed.  Staph.)- «.  (Pollax,  Onom.,  viii.,  68,  W.)— 10. 
{Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  I4B,  ad.  Stwph.)  — )  1.  (Matth.,  IW.)  — 1«. 
(PuUiix,OnaM.,viii.,  ST.}— U.  (AnUph.,  Da  Her.  CM.,  IM,  ad. 
kMvli5U4.(Pdtaz,OMM^v&.fCr  , 
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mh  %  Tdatkmahip  to  tha  deoesMd,  and  fliBt  be 
woiiM,  io  coaducting  bis  mte,  confine  fcimBeU'  to 
dw  question  «t  iMue ;  the  other  declahng  the  charge 
to  be  fiUse.*  The  wiuteeaea  on  both  aides  were 
awom  ia  like  nunner,*  and  staTes  wen  allowed  to 
appear  as  witiiessea.*  Either  party  waa  at  liberty 
to  RMM  two  apeeebes,  the  proaeoutor  beginning, 
aa  may  be  seen  fimn  the  nrpoXovte  of  Antiphoo ; 
bat  both  were  obliged  to  confine  tbemaelTea  to  the 
poiot  at  iaaue.*  Advocates  (ow^yofioi)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  ancicDtly,  but  in 
later  times  they  were.*  Two  days  were  oceoiHed 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  Uie  d^endut,  if 
fearful  of  the  reanlt,  waa  at  liberty  to  fly  the  eouo- 
try,  except  in  the  eaae  of  pwricide.  Batik  flight 
eould  not  be  prerented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
l»operty  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.*  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  vhich  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (tH^wai 
or  i/tfopelt),  one  of  brass,  the  other  <tf  wood ;  ihe 
former  for  the  cwdemrnDg  baUols,  ttie  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal  An  equal  niunber  of  rates  was 
aa  aeqoittal ;  a  point  first  eatsbli^ed  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.' 

As  the  defeoce  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  kiUing,  or  of  Uie  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circomstaaees  amounted  to  a  le^  justifica- 
tion or  ezeose.  We  team  from  DemoMheoes*  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  nainteiitkinaUy  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kiU  a  friend  in  batUe  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  bim  for  an  enemy;  tiiat  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  cattght  in  ip$o 
itlieio,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  aister  or  dau^ter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Ijsiaa.*}  It  waa  lawflil  to  kill  a  robber  at  Uu 
thne  when  be  made  his  attack  (tM^  iftwbfixvov), 
but  not  after.**  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  T]rranta,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
eommitted  treason  against  the  state."  A  physician 
was  ezeoaed  who  oauaed  the  death  of  a  paUrat  1^ 
miatake  or  professional  ignorance."  Hub  distinc- 
ticHi,  however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion {KoSap&v).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
mqiiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Anti|dua  ia  the  Tt- 
lywXeyta,  b.  183. 

It  remains  to  qieak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discreti<Ki- 
tiy  power  in  awarding  punishment  *,  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.^* 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.'*  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Ihesmothete  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it.**  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  paaMd.  Mali- 
cious wounding  waa  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  ol  goods.**  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der (_0ov7ie^tii).  But  where  the  design  was  fed- 
lowed  by  the  death  of  him  whoae  life  was  {dotted 
against,  and  the  crime  waa  treated  aa  a  mnrder,  it 


1.  (AalMu,  Dt  Bw.  Cmi^  IS^  140  j  D«  Cbor..  ad.  StvA. 
-^nHNtL,  e.  EowKt  IKi.— Bb^,  ISI.— Wachmuh,.  U., 

feSS6.)— S.  (AMiplH  ih,  «t  Itl,  «d.  Ste^— Meier,  Alt.  Pne., 
9.>-J.Jllaier,  Att.  Prae- 867.)— «.  O^o.  Singa..  100.- 
Aitti|li.,  D«  Chor.,  14S.  «d-  St«pb.}-«.  (MBtth.,  lN.)-«.  (Pol- 
In,  Ouon.,  Tiii.,  117.— DanMMtk.,o.  ATiiloDr.,n4,  MS.— Huth., 
107.)— 7.  ( SecItjL,  EvBMB.,  79S.  —  Haith..  1«S.} — 8.  (e.  Arie- 
toer.,  «».)-B.  (D«  BiHMtb.  Cmd.,  04.  ed.  SUpli.)— 10.  (D»- 
noMii^  c  Arietocr-  Ml.}— 11.  (Lyeorg.,  c  L&act^  ISS^Ab- 
4oe..  De  Mjrrt.,  U,  ed.  SleA.}— IS.  (Aatiph,  to-mX.,  117,  ed. 

a)— 11  (DeiMMth- c.  Vtm^  1171.)— 14.  (AaOph.,  De  Her. 
lao.  ed.  St^^^H^HMetb.,*.  UiA^m.>-lir(i>ewMh., 
«■  AriMMT-  UD.— Meiw,  AU.  ftoo.,  74.-8ebBaius,  AM.  Jot. 
PttU.  Gr.,  to>-l«.  (Lva., Sm.,  HO   MiSTh,  14Sj 
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might  be  pmiibed  with  AeaA,  atleaitf  l*« 
tried  in  the  Areopagos ;  for  it  is  doubtftil  state 
the  minor  courts  (exoqit  tfaat  h>  fpeomi)  the 
power  of  inflicting  cqtital  punistunenL'  If  Ut 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  wbo  arnded  Ui 
sentence  by  vcdontaiy  exile,  retained  to  tbe  ten- 
tiy,  an  Mei{ts  rn^Xt  fnthwith  be  Ud  a|aiialliii^ 
or  he  might  be  aneated  and  taken  befim  iteiho- 
raothetc,  or  even  slain  on  the  apoL*  Tbe  pnetei- 
iog  by  imyuyij  (arrest)  m^fitx  perbaps  be  tdn 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instanee,  if  the  nor- 
der  was  attended  with  rcri)befy,  in  <triiieh  can  it 
proseendH'  was  liable  to  the  penal^  OT  a  tbonand 
drachma  If  be  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  Ibe  vula.' 
But  no  murderer,  em  alter  eonvietkn,  cooU  h» 
folly  be  killed,  m-  even  arreaied,  ia  a  fanift  em- 
try.*  The  humanity  <tf  the  Oredcs  fbitede  aebi 
practice.  It  was  a  priDctpl&  of  intenaiioml  bv, 
that  tlie  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  s  fore^ 
If  an  Athenian  waa  killed  bj  a  foreigner  itnal 
tbe  onh  method  by  whidi  his  rdativM  esold  * 
tain  redtees  waa  to  seize  natives  of  tbe  onrieRrt 
oouDti7  (not  mme  than  three),  and  keep  Uicbi  ubI 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.' 

Those  wbo  were  oonvi*^  of  ojiiateDtiDBalhoa- 
ieide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  ccsdemsed  » 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  tXbfd 
to  go  out  [i^ipxea^)  by  a  certain  lime,  ud  1^  l 
certain  route  (nwriTv  Mdv),  and  to  emiale  thevit 
fence  by  certain  ritea.  Their  tena  « abMoeen 
called  direnmrt^i6c-  It  wns  tb^  dnt;,  dn. » 
appease  (^MaOai)  the  rdatrres  <tf  tbe  deeened, 
(H-.tfhe  bad  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  hkH' 
ben  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  tj  hai^ 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  eodl  pv- 
vail  fm  them,  he  might  evoi  retom  beAre  tin  jta 
bad  expired.  Tbe  word  aiietaSu  to  weivf-a^ 
of  tiM  criminal  hnmUing  himself  ta  tbe  idritm 
but  also  <^  their  forgiving  him.*  Tbe  pnfiat; 
such  a  criminal  waa  not  forfeited,  sad  it  sn  us- 
lawftdto  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  hit  ksr^ 
the  country  or  during  his  absenoe.' 

Such  was  the  eoostitntioa  of  the  centialtK 
sUte  of  the  law  as  eattiiliBhed  bySaloB,miMatFi 
indeed,  by  I>raco ;  for  Sokm  retanied  mat  tf  Da- 
co*s  fovtxoi  v^Hu.*  But  it  appears  that  tbe  jirfr 
diction  (^the  l^irai  in  later  times,  if  not  saasifter 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  diridged,  tsi 
that  most  of  the  fovi€ai  iucat  were  tried  bT'^tgh 
cDon  jniy.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  fotom 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  ttej  «n 
aeeustomed  in  other  canaea,  ciimiaal  u*^^ 
civil,  to  tbe  more  aristocratical  eonatittrtioa  « <*■ 
court  of  i^at.  Their  jurisdictMn  m  tbe  tooitto 
^toTTot  and  iict  npi>ravc4>  was,  no  doobt.itSl  '*- 
tained  {  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  penw 
cases  reserved  for  their  eognixance.'  Wbdhnw 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  erisiisfl  (""^^^ 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  udEfli- 
altes.  or  only  their  administrative  sod  eenonv  >^ 
tbority  as  a  anoKiL,  is  a  question  irtikh  be 
much  discussed.  "Rie  strong  langnige  of  Deni^ 
thenes**  inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  i» 
Dinarchua,"  from  which  it  appears  there  wat  do  ip- 
peal  from  the  deeisiaa  of  that  coort"   . 


1.  (Ibttli.,  ISO.— S«diOnBii,Aat.  Ju.PaaGT.M-V*-^ 
Att.  Pnw.,  »ia.)-«.  <8nidM,  e.  ».  TiAiIk.-*^  *S; 
(DeBMMth^  e.  Arirtocr.,  6«7.— Mmer,  AU.  Prae^  ttl-^ 
metth.,  0.  AljN«!r.,Ul.  OU-a.  (DeMioMlk.,c.  An«W^H^;~ 
Polliu,  Owk,  win.,  SO.— bmor.  snd  Seidn,  t-  '-J^ 

(WMhsmb,  IL,    MB^HinioCT..  t 
-DfleeUi:,  B.  FUtaZ!.  all?  c  M^^TlOW; 
Oa^^lUtb^  170.)— 7.  (DMMMk.,  o.  Jamaa^  ^^,rT 
nuMllk.,  B.  Sneis..  1I«  ;  e.  AiWeer.,  fl».-WM^"*^ 
9tl.>-«.  (PoUm,  Ovm.,  Tiii.,         Kmttlu,  I*-***-* 
Ant.  Jflt.  Pub.,  a06.)— U.  (e.  AroMct^  SiLJ-II.  (^,""2 
inii.)— 11.  (Helth.,  lOO^PIrtMr,  Pwo.  md  KL,"^,""*^ 
mass,  AU.  iv.  P«b^aoi.-TUrt«all,  Or.  Hi«n 
p.  fl    TrenbeaiirbTn.  L.  U8.) 
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No  ektruH^aiy  paniahment  was  imposed  by 
tke  Athenian  tegislator  on  parricide.  Saicide  was 
not  cormdered  a  crime  in  point  4^  law,  tboagh  it 
uema  to  bare  been  deemed  an  oflbnoe  against  re- 
.lipon;  for,  bydtecnsttnnoftheeonntiy.thehand 
V  the  suicide  was  baried  apart  froDi  hia  body.* 

WXNOT  AIKH.    {Vid.  Phowob.) 

♦0PA2  A*ANOT2,  MEeHMEPINHI  AIJCH 
imfot  i^avoif,  /aS^ptpiv^c  dim})  is  enumerated  by 
PbUux*  among  the  Athenian  SUai,  but  we  have  no 
BUislactoiy  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
(lU.  Bou  to  DiDdOTflTa  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
"Atlio  in  tenet  oparariM,  fui  non  prattahant  dam- 
no  ^apip  ifopo^,  pentamem,  tiurcedet  de  operit 
fix  trant  (ifoi^,  t.  e.,  nm  inciardtani  in  oadot,  uft 
fwikalti  a  opet  mamfesta.  Erat  tt  ^opa  fufitipf 
fi*i,  mneda  diuma.  ^opiv  tiUm  Gl.  appellant, 
ni*  i^atbaiuT  domino  a  serna,  vet  conductor  fare- 
M  cmiiKtii  eperariia.  Dicitar  el  Am^pd."  This 
eu  hardly  be  coireot,  as  we  have  no  authority 
Bopposing  that  an  action  coald  be  brooj^  by  a 
ma^r  a^nat  bis  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
ovner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactnres  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  Uie  prodts  accxning  from  day  to  d^,  and  woold 
be  a^onj;  to  die  ownernntil  he  got  an  aecoont  from 
theotherpartf.  As  to  the  practice  oflending slaves, 
ri.  Demoeth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  B30.  MeKT*  conjec- 
tures that  the  tme  reading  might  be  fupof,  theft, 
« tupat,  leareh ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  boose, 
cither  secretly  (A^oOf),  or  openly  in  the  d^ime 
(iu%{pirfr).  llw  firat  conjectare,  at  least,  is 
lii|hiy  improbable,  as  there  was  a  StKv  kXov^. 

rnOBBElA{fop6eia)  waa  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  ibe  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
nouihpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  tnmipeteTa 
loonDpreas  their  months  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
»d  teon  in  tdowitig.  See  the  references  under 
Cintnva,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  MO,  which  repre- 
Mta  a  woman  with  the  foptrts. 

PHORMINX  (^*yf).   {Vid.  Lvai.) 

*PHOU  (^),  the  raUriatia  officauUt,  or  great 
ffild  Valerian* 

*PHOXI'NUS  ifoHvot-),  the  Cyprvmt  Phosimu, 
l<  or  the  Minnow.  Oesner,  however,  qneationB 
UBepimon.* 

t^RATRIA  ifparpla).    (Vid.  Civnia,  OaKSK.) 
PHRY'GIO.    (Kid.  Pallidm,  p.  718.) 
/PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  {ipiyiot  Wft»f),  the  Phry- 
ftan  itone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
^ntboritiea,  woold  appear  to  have  been  a  pom- 
with  an  adnuxtura  of  afam  and  other  innedi- 
«i'  . 

*PHRTNOS  ifpihns),  a  species  of  Toad,  the 
Atitfa  of  tbe  Latins.  "  C(»nmentators  are  greatly 
PMiIed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  detenuine  what  it 
*u-  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
*ith  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  comutua,  as  given 
B  the  BaeyelopedU  Methadique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
^  their  coucideoce,'and  it  affords  me  pleasare 
IB  bid  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  PAryxui 
Wnxiefa  with  the  Bafa  eormUut.  Agricola  con- 
™9  the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
wi  Tew  modem  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
(c^led  KoXatuTTj  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
■^r)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  caiofiu^ 
^  fiunelaiqiposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
■onaUcreea  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mnte."^ 
_^^|m{EIR  (fAc^),  the  Ptdicahu  eontnmmt,  or 


I.  IXk),..  o,  CXt*^  98,  Mi.  Stoph.}— I  (Oaom.,  Tiii.,  8. 
U«.Proe.,S33.>-l.  (Diowwr.,  1.,  10^«Uii.,  D.  SimpL, 
'fw.  Anwad.,  •.  T.)-».  (AiiMnt^  vi.,  IS,  Ac— Adains, 

^  App«i,i.»0-T.  tAfcsM,  AjpiBiL,  s.  Tj 


common  Loose.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  which 
fbim  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upon 
and  derives  its  food  from  ttie  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
fluniliar  enmfdea  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  tbe  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  also  in  the 
mussel."' 

*II.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  tbe  Pijtaa 
PiiuuUr.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
Verhaile  Burop.  Volkerf^eh.,  p.  164,  in  relation  to 
the  ^eipofayot  of  antiquity. 

«eOPA  TON  EAETOEPON  {^doptl  rCn  tXtoH' 
puv)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crinii- 
nal^  proseented  at  Athens.  The  wo^  ^Sapa  may 
sigiUfy  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  this  e^n-easion  r.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  tiie  Qredks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  ^st^iinea.*  On 
this  subject,  vid.  PsoASoaau,  and  SehjSouum,  Ant. 
Jar.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  836,  338.' 

•PHYCIS  ifvKtt),  the  BUnmut  Phgeit,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fieo.* 

•PHYCUS  (^((Of.)  ( Vid.  Fucns.) 
PHYGE  iftty^).  iVid.  BAHiaBxsNT,  Gkbbk.) 
PHYLARCHI  {fSXapxot},  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  toibea  in  any  atate,  aa  at  Epidammw,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  ^Tiap- 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenea) 
ten  in  nomber,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
special^  chained  with  tt>e  command  and  soperin- 
tendence  of  the  eavahy.*  There  can  be  hot  littis 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarehs  eommanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
effectively  and  individually,  unider  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  Uie  taxiarchs  were  auh- 
ject  to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,*  they 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively;  bat  his  antbority  can  hai^  be  con- 
sidered as  conelosiTe  on  thte  point.  Herodotus* 
informs  us  that,  ^en  Cleisthenea  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  foor  to  ten,  be  also  made 
ten  phylarehs  instead  of  four.  It  bas  been  thought, 
however,'  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarehs  in  the  plaoa  of  tbe  old  fu?x6aaiXet(,  who 
were  fiinr  in  nnnber,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.* 
•PHYLLI'TIS  {fvJMrit).  "It  appears  proba- 
ble," remarks  Adams,  "  that  tbe  f6XKav  alluded  to 
by  Dioecorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mereun- 
alit  aToaia.  The  fvJiAov  of  Galen  and  of  Panlus 
iGgineta  is  a  very  diflfarent  substance,  namely,  the 
le^  of  the  paXiCaSpov.  Apicius  anifonnly  calls 
ttn  Mal^atknai,  or  Caaaia  lea(      the  name  of 

PHYL0BASILEI3  (fyXoSaatXeTc).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knoiriedge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  granunariuis.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  th^  were  fonr  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  prt^ably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them."  lliey  we»e 
nominated  from  the  £upatrid»,  and  dnring  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "  kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagnes  than  counsel- 
lors.'* From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  of 


1.  (Ariitot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  31— Adamt,  Appnid.,  •.  v.— DcmuegMi'a 
LBX.,4lheiiit.,».T.)— 1.  (c  Tiiium:h.,a,ed.Swph.)— 3.  (Arirtot, 
>:  ¥iii.,  ID.— Oppiu,  Hal.,  i.— Athan.,  Tii.— Pliny,  H.  N., 
ix-,  ».— Ad«D»,  ApptDd.,  1.  ».)— 4.  (Aiwtot.,  Pol.. 1.)— 5. 
<Hatpocr.,  ■■  r.— Poliui,  Omu.,  vlii.,  04.)— «.  (Onoai.,  Tiii.,  M.) 
—  7.  (T,  Ifl.)  — g.  (TitBuwn,  SUMOT-  r4,  »79.)  — 0.  (Tid. 
Wsdumalh,  H«U.  Ah-  i.,  1,>  48,  p.  S70.)-10.  (Di<Moor.,  iiL, 
llL-OilM.,  Dt  Sim^  IT.— AdMU.  Appuai.,  ■.  *.)— II.  (H^ 
lych.,  ■■  t^a.  (TMriiwll,  Hi.  at  Onma,  vol.  ii^  ILi 
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Solon,^  it  appears  that  before  hi*  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  crimiDal  joriBdictiOD  in  casee 
of  murder  or  high  treasoa ;  in  which  respect,  and 
•B  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compaied  with  the  "  iuummri  ftrJiuuiimiM" 
at  Rome,  who  appeared  to  bare  re^eseated  the 
two  ancient  tribes  of  the  Raquiee  and  Tities.* 
They  were  also  intrusted  (bat  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  0aai?^iov,'  tbey  prob- 
ity acted  as  assessors  of  the  twrw  (laaiXtif,  or 
"  rex  MetyuuluM,"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
king.  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  stilt  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  be  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  reUgious  cluracter>  Tbey  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted erai  after  hia  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  Ttiey 
presided,  we  are  told,*  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
tm,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  liie  mock  trials  over 
instruments  of  h<Hnicide  (oi  tuv  iitjwxuv  SUai),  and 
it  was  part  of  tiieir  duty  to  remove  these  instru- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  {t6  tftire- 
969  &f»>xm  vrepofiiffot).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant ftinctioos,  such  as  those  described  by  Pln- 
tardk,*  from  which,  and  their  connexion  witti  the 
Piytaneiiun,  it  has  been  coiyectured  that  they  were 
identical  wiUi  the  old  Prytanes.'  Plutarch*  speaks 
of  them  both  as  PaciXtit  and  imnweif.  In  a  Vt- 
fiafia,  quoted  by  Andocides,*  the  title  of  ^astAeif 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

*PHYS'ALUS  (ftfooXor)  and  PHYSETER  (fv 
nrvfi)-  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  f  1*091^  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
l^>plied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself.  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  ^iad^  of  ^Elian,  to  the 
B^ana  pkytaiuM,  or  Fin-fish."'* 

PHYSIOLO-GIA  (*vatoJMyu4%  one  of  the  five 
dtrinons  into  which,  aocordii^  to  some  of  the  aa* 
dent  writers,  the  wb/M  scienoe  of  medieiDe  was 
^Tided.  ( Vii.  MtnciKA.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
inqilies  (^tf,  nature,  and  a  iiaeonrte),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Gslen's 
works  i"  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fart*  al  the 
hnmaa  body  (or  anattmtj/)  is  a  peoessaiy  step  to  a 
knoirtedge  of  its  funeUont,  it  wiU  be  iwuaded  here 
mider  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressiog  of  wonnds 
ud  other  bodily  iojuries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  hnperfect,  and  it  was  soon  Jbond  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careAil  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosoi^er,  Alcnueon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius'*  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  640) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatmnists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  yeus.  AlcnueiHi  qipears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
leading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  fauces ;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 


1.  (Pint,  in  Vit.,  c.  19.)— a.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,  i.,  p.  3M.  Bpri. 
tmul.)— S.  (Pollux,  Oaom.,  nii..  III.)  — 4.  (Wacbimuth,  U., 
i.,m.)~i.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  fiii.,  !».)— 6.  (Solcw,  c.  Id.)— 7. 
(WachmiDib,  I.,  i.,  M«.— UiillM,  Eainoii.,  f  «T.)— 6.  (1.  e.)—9. 
(De  Hjrt.,  p.  II.)— 10.  (AiutoL,  H.  A.,  Ti.,  11.— Sinbo,  p.  M9. 
~Mlivi,  ix.,  4B.— AdftDU,  Appond.,  t.  *:)— II.  (Inind.,  e.  7, 
{MB.  tiw.,  p.         Uofinit.  Mad.,  o.  II,  ton.  gi±^  p.  tu,  ed. 
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that  soBts  Veathe  throogfa  the  ear  (which  s  mr- 

reeted  by  Aristotle*)  may  be  easily  exjdaiotj  b; 
supposing  that  in  the  anhnal  that  he  dinected  tbc 
membmm  tj/mpam  bad  been  accidaitaitrdeinDfed. 

notices  this  (^nion  frf*  AkmMa(thoB|h  Tiib. 
oat  omreeting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Ardidnn.' 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentnm  (in  the  fifth  eento; 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  ^codduoOit 
eta  (Kox^MtStK  jfov^poc),  which  he  thooght  m  ^ 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,*  and  aleo  fint  fvt 
the  name  saunof  (u^tov  or  ofaitiov)  to  the  ingei- 
moot  of  the  mra^nanes  snrroDndiitg  tia  fans' 
Hia  contonporary  Anaxagoras  was  pediqa  ibe 
first  person  who  tried  to  ex^lam  the  difireite  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  lotoiiaihc 
uterus-,  the  male,  said  he,* is  cm  the  right  nd£,ihe 
female  oo  the  left ;  and  tliis  opinion  (thin^  mtb- 
out  tlw  least  fiHin^tioa  in  ftct)oneissiifpisedbi 
find  reoeiTed  and  repeated  hy  H4ipoentei,'Affito- 
tie*  (who,  however,  adds*  tl^  this  is  not  eerha 
as  sometimes  the  cootiaiy  takes  i^Xutd*^* 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  vidch  AaaiagDru,  Iff 
his  luiowledg^  of  conqiarative  anstomf,  quieudi 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  si^t  of  a  gtei 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seoi  in  Flotarck'' 
Deraocritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357}  was  paitini- 
lariy  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  autoajr,  tai 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  ^^learaicc  iti 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hiniocrates,  tbeeanh 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  l»« 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  anitnals  that  he  hu 
diseected however,  none  of  his  (^nnions  requiie 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  iriiyaiokigiBt  of  aotiqaity,  the 
fint  whose  writing*  an  stiU  extant,  it  Hiifoaata 
(B.C.  46(M67);  Oough,  in  ftct,  it  ia  mt  mtain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  dial  goioiderhii 
name  were  really  vnitten  by  him.'* 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  aajtliiDglite 
a  complete  anal)^  of  the  physiology  al  Hipinen- 
tes  (and  the  same  apology  ap^ee  also  to  the  oths 
writQTB  bereaiter  to  be  ma^nwd,  paitieDliliT  Alii- 
totle  and  Oalen);  the  reader  most  be  eoMot  te 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  fxa 
and  (pinions,  mi  to  be  referred  for  farther 
lara  to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hipper 
rates  called  both  arteries  and  veins  indbcrimnsu^ 
by  the  name  of  fA^,  the  word  ipt^  io  ta'^ 
thigs  being  used  to  deaignate  the  (ndht. 
AsTBau.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bmesanem  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  mnscH  wms. 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  mni  ^ 
veipa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  coon?  to- 
tation,  and  arise  from  the  brain ;  notun,  he  thon^ 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  throu^ 
oat  thQ  body  without  distinction.  Bis ihw?" 
genenitim  is  ( as  may  be  infbmd  from  the  qxcwB 
alluded  to  above)  very  fancifhl  and  i^^)eI*rt ;  as 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  ipfeaa  m  p 
fqteaking  of  the  cettfUdoiu  of  the  uterus,"  the  erS- 
ence  of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  kng  time  t3ia 
for  granted,  on  acoonnt  of  their  beiog  fband  n  » 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Seythiw  «■ 
came  impotent  fircHn  being  bled  behind  the  eare.  * 
theory  which  may  be  expUned  and  iBn^nj"'? 
the  sunmsed  coarse  of  the  ajwiBBUc 


1.  (Hi*.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  4  1,.<1.  Tmnclin.)-!  (H.N-to-.'^-' 
—3.  (Plul.,  D«  Phy^  Pliilo*.  Deer.,  It.,  16.)-4.  (Pell»i.l''-=' 
ti.,  ttS.— Rnfu*  KphM.,  Be  Com  Bom. Put.  ApF'll><~r-7 
«d.  CbnoM  — 5.  (Ariitot.,  D«  Otaent.  Anim.,  rr., 
(Aphor.,  t  5,  48,  torn,  lii.,  p.  7«,  od.  KQhn.J-T.  (B*  i'-'; 
Til.,  J,  t  ».)— 8.  (IWd.)-a.  (D«  ««  P^-  Co:^ 
torn,  jr.,  p.  153,  154.)— 10.  (PMicL,c6.)-ll.  (PmnWl'l'^"; 
Epi*.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  TIB,  798.)-li.  {CSiwlisi,  ""d^ltV 
BOcbarkanda  far  dia  Xitm  Medsdn,  Leipz-.  Sn,  i»*'  >r-'- 
{Apbo*.,  *  B,  4a,  (om.  iii.,  p.  74a.)-H.  (De  Aiij,  M  "  ■ 
torn,  i.,  p.  Ml,  sua.)— IS.  (Ctmpve  Hippoo-T  V*  J"^"^ 
ton.  i-  p.  804.— NaiM^  De  Nkt.  fim.  &  »i  P- 
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Itpoa  thewbole,  tlumffa  the  anatiHDicaf  and  physio- 
logical  knowledge  of  Hippfwrates  has  been  b^hly 
eitoUed  b;  those  who  overrate  the  ancieiit  phyw- 
dau  IS  nidi  IS  othen  ignonuitly  d^TSoute  tl^n, 
flusmmt  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  ib»  moat  impet- 
fect  and  nnsatisActoTy  parts  of  hia  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
matter  in  hia  "  Timcus,"  whic^  with  the  first  book 
of  XeuofAton'a  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
as  the  earliest  apeoimoia  of  what  would  be  now 
called  "Ntfnrsl  Theology."  One  of  tiie  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  optnioos  was,  that  part 
t(  ibe  flnids  that  are  drunk  eaters  the  trachea,'  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  anKing  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.*  The 
word  vtvpm'  in  hia  writings  means  a  Ugtmeni both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  ^Xidtc*  and  the  word 
W>  is  apidiad  to  the  (rwAcs.'  He  sixths  heart 
is  the  origin  of  flie  vems  and  the  fountain  <tf  Uw 
blood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
"  De  VaivernUle"  is  a  translation  of  port  of  this 
dialogae;  that  Oaten  wrote  a  work  "De  tit  mus 
Mtitee  Scrivta  mnt  tn  Platonia  Ttmoo,"  of  .which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,'  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
^iL  i.  K.  Lichtenslidt,  "  PlaUrn'M  Lekren  «»/  dm 
GOkU  itr  NaturforMchMMg  und  ier  HeiUatide.  Nack 
ien  QaiUen  hearheitet,"  Leips.,  18S6,  8vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
murli  superior  to  that  of  axij  of  his  predecessors : 
vbether  he  acqaired  it  by  tlM  dissection  of  onimau 
oiily.it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Azistotle  is 
the  first  author  who  gives  the  name  &oprn  to  the 
principal  artery  in  the  human  body  however,  he 
calls  it  ^Xn^,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
ud  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other :  and  the  word  aprnpia,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings,  means  Uie  trachiea.*  He  says  the  biain  ia  en- 
tirely nnsoMilied  with  blood  ;>*  that  the  trachea  re- 
teim  neither  floid  nor  solid,  bat  only  air  that 
mao's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,**  though 
is  another  ^ace  he  aeems  to  sqy  that  there  are 
oolj  two and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs.** 

Prazagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Heroidii> 
Ids,  cratributed  much  to  the  science  of  Pbjrsiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
Ttuis  arc  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  a^^li- 
ed  the  word  apTijpia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kiihn,  "  Conunenta- 
tiD  De  Praxagora  Coo,"  Opue.  Aead.  Med.  et  Phito- 
Ug.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  128,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
f»r  less  posthumous  influence  and  reno^vn,  but  mnch 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Hercqihilus  and 
Erasistratns,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
Hid  expressly  by  Galen'*  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Gales,"  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
nan  brain.  Tbej  were  probably  the  first  persons 
vho  ventured  to  do  ttii^  and  their  example  was 
felkiwed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  theif  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
buinaa  bodies  ;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
tyommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goals. 


and  other  animals,  would  seem  indirectly  to  prove 
tiiat  •human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  used  for 
that  purpose.*  Herpi^as  and  Erasistratus  ara 
said  abo  to  have  dissected. criminals  alive;*  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,*  though, 
like  Aristotle,  HeropfaQus  continued  to  call  them 
evuUt,  ir6pot.^  Howevar,  he  SO  fin- agreed  with  du 
ancient  tqdniim  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  aooe 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  neiVes  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  h}v6c  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  oonTOrge,'  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
toratUr  Htn^tSi.  He  was  also  the  tnthor  of  the 
name  CMlasmu  teripteritu,  which  is  still  apidied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  jnrt  "of  tl^ 
medulla  oblongata.^  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  (daitKoidKTvXof)  de- 
rived its  name  frtMn  him*  For  &rther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H. 
Wax,  entitled  "  Herophilus ;  ein  Beitrag  sur  Qes- 
chichte  der.Medicin,"  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1888.  Eraais- 
tratoa  was  not  less  oalebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Hero[diilu8,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  He  trieutpid  vahea  {rpiy^u- 
Xtve{),  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  aor^  and  veotncte,  received  their 
name  from  him*  Hie  bile  and  the  stdeen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless.**  The  trmkea  derives 
its  name  frcHOi  him,  as  he  was  the  fint  person  who 
added  to  the  word  ipr^pia,  which  had  hitherto  des- 
i^atad  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxtia,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  correctad 
the  opinion  of  Plato  nientioned  above.** 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  HeroiAiihis,  is  men- 
tioned together  with  him  by  Oalen,"  as  having  dis- 
covered the  psneret,  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  ataAy  of  anatomy,'*  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  hirnian  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  hut  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arleria,^*  thou^  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
arlery  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery  ;>*  uUnu 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen nermui  sometimes 
means  a  tendoot"  and  sometimes  even  a  lawJs.** 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marions,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen**  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  a.ppem  to  have  fallen  into  neglect  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  rlands.**  fixed 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  whiiA 


I-  («.  U,  ad.  StiJIbuia.)— 1.  (VU.  GaMot,  PidI^imb.  mi 
"Mp''-,  D«  DriB,  p.  S,  t^i.)— 3.  (c.  SO,  Ac.}—*,  (c  56.)— S.  (o. 
»  )--«.  IIM.}— 7.  (lom.  5,  ed.  Cbut.)-8.  (Hiit.  Anim.,  i.,  14, 
tliiU.,a,4l.)-0.  (lb., ).,  l>,49.&e.i  iii..S,4S,  *c>— 10. 
tn^i-.  It,  »1;  iii.,  >,4  8.)— 11.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  «8.)-lt.  (Ib.,i., 
It.  1 11-18.  (Ib-iiii.,  8,  t  » ;  i.,  14, «  l.>-U.  {De  P»rt-  Anim., 
Hi-,  T,  p.  86.  id.  TkBclM.)— 15.  <Hiat.  Anin^  i.,  10.  4  «.)— 10. 
(MDirn  DiMM.,  0.%,  ikSas,  Urn.  ii.)— 17.  (Da  Bivpwr.M 
Itt.  Dm..      I,  p.  lA,  fW,  taw.  T.) 


1.  {Tid.  RoTu  Ephc*.,  I>«  Corp-  Ham.  Part.  AppellU.,  i..  p 
tS. — G«Isn,  De  Anmt.  Admintitnt.,  iii.,  884,  torn.  li. — Id.* 
DeMtuc.  DiMMt.,  a  l,tow.  niH.,  B.,  p.  Ma— Tbaupliiliia,  D« 
Con.  Hum.  Pabr.,  lib.  t.,  e.  11,  ».)-».  (Calnia,  De  Madio., 
lib.  I.,  Praf^  p.  0,  «d.  Bip.-rTntQUi«ii,  Da  Anima,  c  10,  p.  757.) 
3.  (Rnraa  Bphai..  p.050— 4.  (Gtlan,De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  S,  ^tt^ 
torn.  xii.)-^.  (Rnfaa  Epbea.,  1.  e  }— 0.  (Gal«n,  Da  Van  Put. 
Cwp.  Hwm.,  Ix.,  B.  S,  p.  706,  torn.  iii.)—?.  (Gklan,  DaAanniiA 
Amat.,  IS.,  c.  5,  p.  781,  tota.  ii.)— 8.  (Galaa,  ib.,  p.  173.— Da  Ueis 
Afc«.,  T).,  p.  Sll.  torn.  *iii.— Thaoph.,  Da  Ikwp.  Hoau  P«b», 
hb.  ij.,  c  7,  *  IO.)-9.  (Galas,  Da  Hippaor.  at  PUt.  DacT.,  tI., 
p.  948,  torn.  T.)— 10.  (GaloD,  D«  Facnk  Nal.,  ii.,  p-  lOOj-lon. 
li.,  lib. iii., p. lis.)- 11.  (Pint., Sjmp., Til.,  I.— Macrob^ Satnia., 
Tii..  1ft.)— is.  (Da  Sanine,  ii.,  0,  turn,  ir.,  p.  040.}— 18.  (lib.  1., 
Pwf.,  p.  0, 1«.)— 14.  (I.,  ft,  j>.  84;  ir.,  1,  p.  180,  *o.)— 1ft.  (d., 
10,  p.  77,  *o.)-i6.  (Ub.  i.,  iW.,  p.  5,  fto.)— 17.  (Ib^  p.  II !  w., 
1,  p.  188.)-18.  (Tiii^  l.p.  450.)-l9.  (»ii.,18,p.418.)-».  (Da 
Hinoer.  at  Plat.  Dmt.,  liil^  p.  090,  Mb  y.)-«.  (Oatea,  D* 
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be  considered  as  the  foaith  pair  tlw  anditorr  tnd 
Ihcial  nerves  he  Teckooed  u  ttie  fifth  pur,*  the  lin- 
gnal  18  the  sialh.* 

About  the  same  time  lived  Rofiis  Ephesins,  the 
author  of  a  useAil  work  entitled  Htfi  'Ovofiaotac  run 
ToC  'Av0p&irott  Uofiiuv,  "  De  Apdhuitmibos  Paitium 
Corporis  HumanL"  This,  as  its  name  imidies,  is 
not  BO  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  Bnat<MD- 
k»]  tenos ;  and  it  may  be  meutioaed  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  'Ove^aoTudv,  "  Ooomastieon.'*  of 
Julius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
In  medicine.  Soranua,  although  belonginff  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  n^lected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  hia  work  Hepi 
TmatKttuv  RaSwv,  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Hulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  aocorate  descrip- 
tions of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiqoi^,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  hia  knowledge  fitan  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  butof  thehumuibody.* 
Tlie  deserip^M  of  the  ntenw  given  by  Moediion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  cliapters  of  his  work 
Tuv  Twauttiuv  Tla$uv,  "  De  Mulinrum  PasuoB- 
ihus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranns. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  ia  Galen  (A.D. 
131-301),  the  moat  celebrated,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
the  moat  accurate  and  votaunioons  anatomiat  and 
ploraudogiBt  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
■eem  toltave  been  alwayi  Galoi'a  Avourite  study, 
and  his  urritinga  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  wtH^ctfr^ereace  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinimis  and 
diacoveriea  is  all  that  can  be  given;  but  it  ma^  be 
mentioned  that  there  ia  "  A  CnraoiT  Analyma  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  &r  aa  Oiey  r^te  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiolofgy,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Aaaociation,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  »eiKK  MM  Acps/tcc  of  modem  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venoua  qrsten  of  the 
body  at  large.'  He  gives  a  dear  deae^ition  of  the 
fcrm  and  position  of  the  triaispid  and  mitnU  9tdva, 
lAd  also  of  the  Migmoid  mAm  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.*  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
eoDtain  air,^  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also/aadheremartwd 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  aiteiy  ia  wonnded, 
not  only  by  the  lifter  cokmr  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  putative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  -it.*  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  ia  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  miDote  pores  or  channds  which 
eonnect  the  arteries  with  the  veina,'*  but  be  coo- 
feaeea  ^at  he  ia  totally  unable  to  eiqilain  nbj  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, ahottld  have  made  different  Teesela  (vis.,  «r- 
ttria  and  wt««)  to  contain  the  same  fluid."  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boaslB  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  hie 
time.'*  He  first  discov^ed  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  tixtk),  to 
whi^  frcmn  the  peculiarity  of  their  ooone,  he  gave 
the  name  naXivipofUfOvnt,  or  "  recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  hooka  of  the 
iwayuyai  'larpunu,  "CoUecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  conipiled 
frmp  Rafiis  Epheaius,  Galen,  md  Soranus ;  tbere 

1.  (liL,  De  Nener.  DiNMt»  p.  m,  toio.  ».)~S.  <Ib., «.  838.) 
1.  (Id.,  D*  Uin  Put.  CgiT.  Hud.,  xti..  A,  torn,  it.,  p.  SH.)— 4. 
<«.  9,  p.  IS,  ad-DNUJ— ».  Um  Part.  Cora.  Hu.,  tr.,e.  t, 
tMB.  u).,  p.  8n.)-e.  (De  Uh  Put.  Corp.  BMm..  n.,  li,  li, 
t«tn.  iii.,  p.  4M,  470,  Mq.)— 7.  (An  in  Alter.  8hs.  Contia.,  ton. 
h.,  p.  •m.h-9.  (lb.,  p.  701,  7M.H-ft.  [Da  Loa  AttKLt  Ub.  L, 
ten.  viii.,  p.  ft.)— 10.  (Dellaa  Put.  Corp. Han- W.IO,  to*. iii., 
*.  tS9.>-n.  (Aa  in  Aitw.  Bw.  CoUiiL,  ttn.  It.,  p.  m}— Jt. 
Itta  Abu.  AdBiniA.,  i.,S,  f.Oi,  tMk  ii.] 


is  in  tbem  (as  ftr  as  the  writer  is  aware)  nothmg 
new,  but  in  snotbOT  plaoe  he  meationa  luviag  him- 
adf  diaaectod  apes. 

AboHt  tte  same  time  (ttw  eodof  fliefonnhceo- 
tory  after  Christ)  lived  Nemeains,  the  anthor  at  a 
wt^  ^euf  'Av^tomp,  De  Natnra  Honunia. 
niis  is  a  very  interestmg  little  treatise,  hot  it  hai  | 
enjoyed  more  cd^rity  than  perfa^ie  it  desmes. 
on  acooQot  of  two  cnrioas  passages ;  in  one  of 
whidk*  he  is  siqiposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealoia 
admirers  of  Oe  ancients  to  have  discovered  tte 
circulation  of  the  Uood,  and  in  the  otiier*  the  ase 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distingt^bdiea  the  aeivet  ' 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  posseaa  i 
aeasibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  maaj- 
moos  work,  entitled  Elaayaf^  'AyarofUKi,  "In- 
goge  (or  Introdnctio)  Anatonuca,"  is  supposed  u 
bdoog  to  tite  same  age;  it  ia  diiefty  taken  bm 
Aristotle's  wmim,  mi  doea  not  xeqoire  mom  pv- 
tieolar  notiee. 

TbB  next  work  we  come  to  ia  by  Theophihis  Pn>> 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  hsn 
lived  in  the  seventh  centUTy,  but  wtio  probably  l»- 
looga  to  a  later  date.  It  ia  entitled  Ilcpt 
'Av^umv  Koraojtnn^,  "  De  Corporia  Hmnani  Fab- 
riea,"  and  la  hi  five  hooka.  Itia,f(irtliemaBtiiait, 
takm  word  for  word  ftnm  Oalen.  *'  De  Usn  PutnEB 
Corporia  Htonani,"  and  Hippocrates,  "  De  GesAn- 
n"  and  "  De  Natnra  Pneri,"  frtmi  whom,  boweTcr, 
he  sometimes  diffbra.  lie  work  of  Meletius  (i 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  ei^itb  or  niDth 
century),  Tlepi  n6  'A.v6puwm>  Earotfxntr, 
Hominu  Fabrica,"  does  not  require  any  paiticnlir 
■notice ;  nor  that  by  CoDStimtinna  Aftr  mio  fired 
in  tiie  elcTenth  century),  **  De  Headait  PriDdpsb- 
bus  Corporis  Hnmani." 

BeMdes  these  works,  which  may  be  eonudered 
aa  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  euly  Christian  fathoa  have  kH 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  j>^*ing  o«  "iha 
wisdom,  and  power.and  goodness  God,"  udo- 
played  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Socb 
are  St.  Ambroae,  DeNoeet  Arm  (c.  6-9} ;  Id.,  Ha- 
aemer<m  (vi.,  9) ;  St  Basil,  Ilept  r^t  tov  'Avipumm 
Caruaitnr^f,  "De  Stnictnra  Hominia  Ora^iua 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probat^  not  geaiuDe); 
St  Chiysostom,  "HomiL  XI.  ad  AidiodteBasi" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  De  verbis  "  Ftecdannis  H«ni- 
nem,"  &c.,  Orationes  Duk  :  Id-,  tiept  Karaeta^ 
'Av^tttwm,  "  De  Hominia  Opificio"  (writtcD  is  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil's  un&n)^ 
work,  entitled  'E^ai/upov,  Hexaemeron) ;  Theotlo- 
ret,  Ileal  UpAwoMf,  "De  Providentia,"  Ont.  iii. 
iv. ;  and  Lactantiua,  "De  Opificio  Dei."  Some  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scin- 
tific  correctness  as  well  aa  their  piety ;  bat  mm 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  atrange  aod 
fuieifiiL  However,  they  add  nothing  to  the  amosot 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  worid  ai 
probaMy  every  statement  in  their  writings  that  it 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  thaX  are)  mar  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  l« 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  sevoal  ((. 
^xaharavina,  Avicenna,  Ba^  Abbas,  Raxes,  &t.), 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  worits  a  pbysiolagi- 
cal  introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  of  phnto 
notice  here  num  particularly. 

*PICA.     (FiJ.  CiTTA.) 

*PICEA.   (I'tf.  Pnnis.) 

•PIOUS,  the  Woodpecker,  s  bird  aMnd  to  Mm 
and  from  which  <Hnens  were  wont  to  be  drawn 
the  nations  of  Italy.   A  bird  of  this  qieeiea  guided 
a  udony  of  the  Sabinea,  aent  oat  in  oaasequeoce  vi 
a  vow  of  a  aaered  firing  (Vaa  SAcaoMX  and  ^ 

1.  (lib.  Tii.,  0.  A,  p.  3)0,  ed.  H.  St«|^J— t.  (b.  K 
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nfen«iie{PittNfm)totlieiiewc(Hiiiiiiini^.  (Vid. 
throcouPTM). 

PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.   (Vid.  Piouc*.) 

Pl'GNORIS  CA'PIO.   <Fi^  PikPiaHOKiiCAPi- 

PIONUS,  a  pledge  or  secority  for  a  debt  or  de- 
Biaiul,  is  dcviTCM],  Kxys  Qaius,'  from  pugmu,  "  qwa 
fitf  figitori  4*Ktur,  moittt  tradtathtr."  This  is  one 
ofieTcgnl  iutances  (rf'tfae  ftilure  trf'the  Roman  ja- 
tirts  when  they  attempted  etynnrfogical  explaaa- 
tion  of  words.  {Vid  aIdtodh.)  1^  element  itf 
pieBBB(^^)  is  contained  m  the  wnd  ffl(ti}^  and 
Its  cogn^  fonns. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  d^  or  demand. 
It  u  eiUed  ngmu  when  the  pOBsesrion  of  the  thins 
i>  gim  to  Bta  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
bypotheea  when  it  is  nude  a  secarity  withoat  be- 
ing pet  in  bis  posaession.*  The  law  relating  to 
pi^ns  and  hypolheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
tame.  The  object  of  the  {dedging  is  that  the 
liledgee  riiall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
ud  pay  himself  his  demand  oat  of  the  {Nroceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (ra  kypotAeea  iari  foUat) 
fcranyoUigation,  wltether  money  borrowed  (miiAui 
pOTond),doe,  in  a  case  of  baying  and  seUing,  lettii^ 
ud  hiring,  or  mandatuin ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
eoDditiooal  or  onconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
B»Dey  ss  wdl  as  for  the  whole.*  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  conld  be  an  object  aS 
ale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  inoorporeal, 
a  sii^thhig  or  a  university  of  things.  Ifaaingle 
tfaing  was  pledged,  the  thii^  with  all  its  increase 
vas  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
vhich  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  {taber- 
u)  was  {hedged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged-; 
Old  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
iB,aiid  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
the  ibop  tnd  ul  tiiat  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
the  pledger^  death.*  If  all  a  man's  pnqnrty  was 
pledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  ffatore 
property,  unless  audi  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pled^ng  required  no  particular  form, 
B  whit^  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
eouensiu.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
M  the  Talidity  of  a  pledge  them  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
ptgneratitins  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pMtum  hypothec*  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
ra:  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  mi^  ateo,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
Ite  intention  of  n  man  to  idedge  eoold  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
■bieh  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
BUenljon  to  idedge. 

A  mail  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
bnt  a  part  owner  tsi  a  thing  could  |dedge  his  share. 
Aman  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
otter  consented  to  tiie  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  d^t  of 
toother.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
lus,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  iff  the 
piedfe  was  valid.* 

The  BmooBt  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
pended on  the  agreement ;  it  might  be  for  principal 
»id  interest,  or  for  either ;  or  it  mi^t  compreheod 
piincipal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  aid  expenses 
*hich  the  pledgee  might  be  pat  to  on  accoont  (rf  Uie 
hedged.  For  mstanee.aeraditin'wonld  be 


„I  (I>i(.  so,  tit.  1«,     l>B.)-a.  (Dig.  18,  tft.  7,  ■.  kid., 
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oititled  to  his  necessary  expenses  concerning  a 
riave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pi^erated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentenoSt 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  (rf*  l^p  debt- 
or's property  {mutio  credilorit  m  bona  deMtoru),  ei- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case 
mi^t  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  efibct  a  pledge,  miless  tiw  pei^ 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  TbefU> 
lowing  are  instances :  the  immismo  damni  infeoti 
causa  (vid.  Davnum  IifPsoTDH) :  legatorum  servan- 
donun  causa,  ^irtuch  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  oonditione  or 
die:^  missio  Tenths  in  possessionem,  when  the 
pre^nt  widow  was  allowad  to  take  possessim  of 
the  inhwitanoe  far  tiie  (Nvteetiwi  of  a  posthnmos : 
and  the  missio  rei  servaadte  eansa.  The  ri^ 
whidi  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  pretontun.  It  was  called  pignoris 
capio  when  the  pnetor  allowed  the  ^(oods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  eatua.  judieati). 

Ttwre  was  also  among  the  Romans  8  tadta  hy- 
polheca, which  existed  not  by  consent  of  tlw  par- 
ties, bat  by  rule  of  law  (ipao  jure),  as  a  consequenoa 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  wttich  were  not  acts 
or  agreranents  pertaining  to  pledging*  (m  J^ei^w* 
eottm  pignut  vel  hfpotheea  taeiie  emfrsJUAir).  These 
hypothecs  were  general  or  specual.  The  fbllowing 
are  instanoes  or  what  wwe  general  hypothens. 
Hm  fiscus  had  a  gmeral  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  dos ;  and  leg- 
atees uid  fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega- 
cies or  fldeiocHnmissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered- 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  die  legacies  or  fidei-' 
eonmissa.  There  were  other  oases  of  general  hy- 
pothecs. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe- 
cs :  The  lessor  of  a  prsdinm  nrbanum  had  an  hy< 
potheca  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  tx  ccmstant  nse  (nssels 
et  iUata).  Hw  lessw  of  a  prsdinm  nuticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fhiita  of  the  form  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.*  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  bouse  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pnpilli  and  minoies  had  an 
ht^mOieca  on  thin^  which  were  boo^t  their 
money.  ' 

The  person  who  had  given  a  idedge  was  still  tha 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  [^edged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  flruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  %e  use  or  profit  of  the  Vtnag  instead  of  inter* 
est,  which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mntual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreemmt  as 
to  use,  ttie  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  abo  sell  the  thing  pledged,  nnless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  |dedgos.  If 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  wi^out  the  knonriedge  and  oonsent  of  tha 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  flirtom.  Ifthe  {dedger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pigous  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thii^,  bat  had  the  possessioa  of  it,  he  eould 
still  aoquire  the  prcq>erty  of  the  thing  by  osucapioii. 

{Vid.  POBBKSBIO.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  tilt  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and  hs 

1.  (Dk.te.til.4.}-S.  (Otf.  so,  tit.  S.>-4.  (Di(.»,IU.Kii^ 
7.-Dia;ri«,  Ul.  S, «.  H.) 
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cooU  m^Btun  Us  right  to  the  powenkm  igiiiut 
nny  other  person  who  obtained  poseeaakn  ot  the 
tfall^:.  He  could  elBo  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
ptedged  to  hioi.  He  hid  alra  the  right,  in  caae  his 
demand  Waa  not  Batiafied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
•ell  the  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  oat  of  the 
Moeeeds  (jW  iumkaH  nsc  wtmitndi  figmu). 
Gainai  Uluatrates  the  maxim  thit  he  who  waa  not 
the  owner  ofathing  could  in  some  cases  sett  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  ple^^ed ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  Uie  wul  of 
the  debtor,  as  eiqnressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ing ;  and  thus,  in  legid  effect,  it  is  Uie  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
i^freement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  CoBstantine  to  be  illegal  {Vid.  Cohhissoria 
Lmi.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  mnat  wait 
two  yeara  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
apything  remained  over  after  salisiying  Uie  credit- 
<Nr,  it  wu  his  du^  to  p-n  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtw  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  parchaaer  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  becmne  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  oneMiiUti<m  of  fitli^  sat- 
isfying the  creditor.' 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
w:as  pledged  which  was  insuiBcient  to  satisly  them 
an.  he  whose  ^edge  was  prior  in  time  bad  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  <  potior  ttt  in  fignore  qm  pntu 
crtiidU  fUMism  ct  mecepit  h/fo^uean*).  There 
ware  anne  exceptions  to  this  mle ;  for  instsnce, 
a  Bobseqaent  |dedgee  had  lent  Us  iwuey  to 
mve  the  pledged  thin^  from  destruction,  be  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rale  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  Uw  as  to  money  lent 
on  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hjimthecc,  both  tacitc  and  fiMutded  on 
eonbact,  had  a  preference  or  priaitilj  (frimlegmm) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiseos  had  a  prefinenee 
in  respect  of  its  claims;  the  wife  in  re^eet  (tf  her 
dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecn  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hypothecK  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  die  parcbaae  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
diop,or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &e.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
fjf  these  claimanta,  the  fiseos  came  fim ;  thm  the 
wife  in  respect  i^herdos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
il^ed  creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  ease  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rnle,  as  already  observed,  waa,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  ri^t.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executend  in  a  certain 
public  form  {inttnmeiUum  jmhliee  trntfectum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repa- 
tahle  persons  (initrumentum  qtun  mNite  emfectum), 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hsrpothece  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 

the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  foU 
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{hedged.  A  snbeeqnent  creditor  cmld  obtaii  the 
rights  of  a  prifo-  creditM  in  aemal  w^s.  If  bt 
fumidied  the  ddrtor  with  money  to  payitf  thed^ 
on  the  oondititm  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  ihi 
mmMiy  was  actually  pud  to  (he  prim:  credilor, 
suboeqnent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  tb 
Iffior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  puzchased  the  thiag  m 
the  condition  that  the  pun^iase-moaey  diaold  go  ts 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  ther^y  steiqied  into  hii 
place.  A  si^seqnent  creditor  couM  also,  withoat 
the  ctmsent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  deU> 
or,  pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  pbcs 
to  the  amount  of  the  snm  so  paid.  This  uraiifB. 
ment,  however,  did  not  aSeet  the  rig^ita  of  an  iota- 
mediate  pledgee.^ 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  Iqrpothecaria  in  ittfMl 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  vnu  in  p» 
sessifm  of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  ri^t  tbu  bim- 
self.  This  ri^ht  of  sction  existed  indifleiently  in 
the  ease  of  iMgnos  and  hypotheca.  A  lesaw  bad 
this  sction  for  ttie  reoovery  of  the  po— esBiqnof  i 
pnedinm,  when  the  rant  waa  notpud  acoordtagto 
agmmeoL  Aoradltorirtiohada  pigma  hadaiia 
a  right  to  the  intordictnm  ratinoDdtt  et  reeapeno- 
im  posaeaaioDiB,  if  he  waa  distubed  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  {dedgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pigaos  oa 
pqrment  of  the  debt  Sat  ^tich  it  had  beeo  gim, 
and  np  to  that  time  he  was  boond  to  take  proper 
can  of  it  On  pajnuBOt  of  the  debt  be  night  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restwation  of  the  thing,  and  fin*  any  danuige  thai  it 
had  sustained  throu^  his  neglect.  Hieremedyal 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  (^larges  in  reo^t  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  cu^  on  the  psit  of  the  pledfler  idatmg 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignnratitia  contraiia. 

Hm  law  of  podges  at  Rome  was  priadpaly 
foonded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  «f 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritariaD 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  m  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  conditioo  of 
ita  being  leomiTeysd  when  the  debt  was  Mil(n> 
Itgt  remandpatioHu  m  Mvb M*'^)-  (Vid.  Fiatcu.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  sfiainit 
the  Ims  of  hia  prr^rty.  Afterward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  waa  mere^  given  to  the  creditor  wiUi  ilie 
condition  that  he  might  sell  It  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  lone  as  the  creditor  couKt 
not  pcotect  hia  possession  by  le^  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultinoately  the  prvtor 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (tfcfiv  tit  rtm},  nader 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  (or  the  recovery  sf  the 
property  of  a  oolonos  which  was  his  secority  for  his 
rent  (pn  mercedilmM  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac- 
tion was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Senv 
ana  tft  hypothecaria,  general^  to  ereditonwha  had 
things  pinierated  or  hypothecated  to  them.*  .V8  to 
the  interoictum  Salviannm,  see  IimaiHCTn. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  defdop- 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  any 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  iu  growth. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  tUa  article  bdong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  En^ish  law,  but  more  is  eonpre- 
hended  under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  tbaa  the 
En^isb  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  term  mort- 
mge.  Many  of  the  things  compreheitded  in  the 
Roman  law  of  |dedge  belong  to  the  Engliidi  law  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  EngUsh  taw  which  are 
not  included  under  (riedge  or  mort^ige.* 

TTiere  is  an  EngUsh  treatise,  entitled  "Tbe  Law 
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of  Hedges  or  Pawns,  as  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Ramans,  &c.,  John  Ayliffe,  Z/mdon,  173S," 
which  appears  to  contain  aU  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicnous. 

PILA(<Tfaipa),  aBall.  The  game  at  ball  (ff^i/iiff- 
Tuc^)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Ml  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
cients w«e  fond  of  attributing  the  inrention  of  all 
^mes  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
(rfthia  game ;'  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,*  where  it  is  jdayed  by  the  Pbsacian 
dams^  to  the  sound  of  music  and  also  by  two  cel- 
ebrated perfonners  at  the  court  of  Alcinooa  in  a 
most  aitntic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
fi^re,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Attenians  set  so  faijgh  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his  : 
hODODf,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.*  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Creece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  v^atpet^,*  probably 
berause  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Erery  complete  gymnashmi  had  a  room  {a^aipta- 
r^fKotr,  a»aipiaTpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  {vid. 
'Gtm!tisium),  where  a  special  teacher  {afatptBTiKa^) 
eave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
btaW  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  ^played  at 
Rone  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Angustue  used  to 
iriay  at  ball.'  Pliny*  relates  how  much  bis  aged 
friend  Sporinna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off*  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
ukin^  the  bath,  in  a  room  {aphariMtmum)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  piliereptu,  or  player  at  tennis.' 

llie  game  at  ball  was  jdayed  at  in  various  ways: 
ttie  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
tnodps,  oipavia,  Maitvpo^,  ^luvlvSa,  upiraerov,  u.ir6{h 
wfif,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties I.  Ofpovia  was  a  game ^n  which  the  ball  was 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  [riayed  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
f^uttd.*  3.  'EiTfcnnrpof,  also  called  ifrfitK^  and 
Mkoivoc,  was  the  game  at  A>otbaU,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  v^Ui  ns,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
so^3  divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er'  This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation.'*  3.  iaivivda, 
called  iferivia  by  Hesychius,"  was  played  by  a 
nundier  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  tatter  was  expecting  it, 
taddeoly  ttiming  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
nons  etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians.'*  4. 'Apn-aorov,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpab- 
TVM.  5.  'Air^^^^  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

1.  rBsTod.,  i.,  94.— AtheQ.,  i.,  p.  14,  d.,  Flin.,  H.  N., 
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to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  stmck  it  down 
again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  so  went  on 
doing  many  times :  the  numbw  of  times  was  coAt- 
ed.'  We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (Hvo^),  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  (/JtunAevr). 

Amtmg  tiie  Romans,  the  game  at  baU  waa  also 
idayed  at  in  various  ways.  Ptla  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  b^ ;  the  foUit,  a 
great  ball  filled  with  air  {vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
ganie&t  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,'  but 
from  the  latter  of  -v^oicYl  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
deaoHm  ludere.*'  But  the  most  fiivourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  pila  trigamMt, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  h>  rpiyCtvt^.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil- 
ful {dayera  prided  themsdvee  upon  catching  and 
tiirowing  the  baO  with  their  1^  hand.* 

The  ancient  ptaysiciana  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  Antyllua*  gives  some  interesting  infiim»- 
tion  on  this  subject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,'  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  ofgame  they  are  idaying  at.  Three 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.* 


PILA.     (  Vid,  MoHTAEIlTJi.) 

PILA'NI.    ( Vid.  Army,  Romaw,  p.  103.) 

PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circeosian  and  other  games.*  This  distinc- 
tion was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
state."  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner.'*  The  pilenttim  was  probably  very 
like  the  Harmamaxa  and  Carpbntdh,  but  open  ai 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  might  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PIT-EUS  or  PTLEUM,'*  pOea  etrerum  #imi(," 

1.  (PoUoi,  Onom.,  ix.,  105.)— 3.  (Thent.,  p.  140.)— 9.  (fji.,  St, 
7 1  xiT.,  43.)~4.  <PlMit.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3, 17.>— 9.  (Hut.,  sit,  40  j 
«jL,  72,  9.>-«.  (ap.  Oribafc,  n.,  3S.}— 7.  (Dmbt.  dm  bahu  da 
Titiia,  td.  17.)-^  (Blbetta,  De  b  ^AnlaCiqiie,  p.  114,  in 
H4m.  do  I'Aoad.  da*  laaor.,  i.— Kiwiae,  GjnuaMik  and 
Agon.  d.  UelL,  p.  399,  ftck— Backan  OaUna,  vol.  U  p.  306,  Ac.) 
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kan.,  lit.)- IS.  (Sarr.  In  Tiig.,  Mm^  b.,  SIO.) 
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iim.  PILE'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM'  (iraof,  dim.  irl- 
>t^i>,  second  dim.  irtXlSiov ;  mXiijua,  mWurAv),  any 
pUce  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scuUcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

Iliere  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  that  felting  (7 
iriXifTiic^*)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav* 
ing  (vtd.  Tela),  nor  that  twth  of  these  arts  came 
into  Earope  from  Asia. 

Prom  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  aa  early  as  the  age  of  Homer'  and  Hesiod,* 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  em[doyment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lana  et  per 
«  eoacia  vettcm  faciuiu,"  gives  a  very  eiact  account 
of  the  procesfl  of  felting.*  A  Latin  sepulchral  in> 
Bcription*  mentions  "  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt"  (iaitariut  coaelUiariui),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
ting that  be  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  {LcaiteuM). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  oflen  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  end  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apix. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Qionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen^ 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers,' the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  S25,  is  very  diOer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  439.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  wom 
by  the  DKsDLToa  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
among  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickpess,  or  in 
case  of  unusual  exposure.*    On  returning  home 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometinKs  carried  his  txp 
and  slippers  under  his  arm.' 

Id  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologj,  «en 
symboUcally  assigned  in  reference  to  the  nutoois 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  fint  lep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  iodicaie  tus 
seafaring  life.*  The  preceding  wootlcutsbDWilua 
clothed  in  the  Exoms,  and  in  the  act  of  o&n^ 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.*  He  here  wears  tbe  mmd 
cap,  hut  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatmu 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  <S6)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Dedaliu  wear  Hie 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurren(x  in  the  voila 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  geoerall;  known  bj  tbe 
name  of  "  the  Phiygian  bonnet."  Tbe  Mjsiia  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,*  most  hiTc  \m 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  conttnDallf  uim>' 
duced  aa  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiitic  liu  u 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodon,; 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  u 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojuj  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amaxons  (woodcot,  p.  7E£1,  «A 
of  aSl  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  nod  eien 
nations  dwelling  sttl)  farther  east.  The  reptwDU- 
tions  of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  io  scalp(Dr«il 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  tu? 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  tboagb  best  fwwinl 
and  downward.  By  acnne  Asiatic  Datiou  it  m 
worn  erect,  aa  by  the  Sace,  whose  stiff  peiW 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  ret- 
6aoiat.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Annemini 
{KiXofopoi  'Apftevioi*)  is  shown  on  varioas  win:,' 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Vems  on  occa- 
sion of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  arm;  id  .Arme- 
nia, A-D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  Iml  sane- 
times  bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dactan  caps  as  ei- 
hibited  on  the  coins  Uf  Trajan,  sinick  AD  l£a 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p.  878.)  The  IraoeiiH 
conical  bat  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  ofibe 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Stnto  ct- 
serves  that  caps  of  felt  were  necessaiy  in  Mftlii  m 
account  of  the  cold.'  He  calls  the  Persan  «P 
mXtifia  irvpYWTov,  i.  e.,  "  felt  shaped  like  a  w«r.' 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileu  «u 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  sunounded 
featheta,'  and  must  have  resembled  tbe  head-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians- 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  tbe  e^ 
blem  of  liberty-  WTien  a  slave  obtained  he  fr*. 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  aod  wor«iDa*MOi 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (iriAww  XnW)  i^i' 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  rem 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen."  The  n? 
ure  of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antomiti! 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  Uw  "Jiii 
hand.  . 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  fonns  oi  iw 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  considet  ot«r5 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hals  ^"^ 
Europeans  in  modem  times.   The  Greek  word  ti- 
raffof,  dim.  jreraaiav,  derived  from  irfromw!. 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  fonn  j»t- 
tatus,  dim.  vetaaunculuM,  well  expressed  tbe  dtjimti- 
ive  shape  of  these  hats.    What  was  l>j«nt™ra 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  TboMJ- 
ready  described  had  no  brim ;  the  peiEsos  ol  em? 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  ewfuj 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  grgtlyjnj; 
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widik.  h  •oma  eases  it  is  a  circolar  disk  without 
mj  crown  it  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
■kmaraligbtooiieaTity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  tbe  top 
of  the  heu.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre* 
■enud  in  a  reeoinbent  statne  of  Eadymkm,  habited 
It  a  banter,  and  sleeping  on  his  acarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
CoSectioa  m  the  British  Muaeum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petaaus  tied  ander  the  chin. 
Ja  oClwr  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  bang  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  freqnenlly  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
Ibe  petuos,  in  the  sitaation  in  whidi  it  appeara  in 
Ibe  WDodcnla,  pages  62,  227,  332.  In  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
ttw  pelasus  is  eurmounled  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
Ij  Ibe  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  alao 
find  it  snrrouDded  by  a  tbtj  Darrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petaaoa,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
tbe  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
lUeeU  and  lanes,  we  oflen  see  forma  the  exact 
cooatopart  of  those  which  we  moat  admire  in  the 
works  w  ancient  art,  Tbe  petaaus  is  still  also  com- 
■mdy  worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Ana  BItnor.  lo  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
tbe  scoDcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,*  and  on 
tba  Bccouat  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors (0  wear  it  at  the  theatres.*  It  was  used  by 
shejdierds,*  hunters,  and  travellers.*  The  annexed 
modcot  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,*  and  it  represents  a  Greek  aoldier  in  his  hat 
ud  UankeL  {Vid.  Paludh.)  The  ordinarydress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  weU  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
atbeaaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
tiie  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf.*  (Fid. 
CHtAMvs.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,*  and 
ranelimes  to  the  noscari. 

Andent  anthora  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasDs,  the  Thessalian,'  Arcadian,*  and  the  Laco- 
Dian  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
m  what  reapccts  the  Caosia  differed  from  the  peta- 
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ana,  althongh  th^  are  diatinetly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other by  a  writer  in  Athenseus.*  Moreover,  in  the 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  jrZAof  uaed  to  denote  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besidea  felt* 

On  the  use  of  fell  io  covering  the  feet,  see  Uoo. 

Felt  was  likewise  osed  for  the  lining  of  helmets. 
(Vid.  Galia.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  cota- 
mon  cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  tbe  aoldiers  un- 
der Julius  Cesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompcy'a 
archers,  they  made  ahirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt, 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.*  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  umilar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  anowa  ;*  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PIU'CREPUS.   (Tid.  PiLA.) 

•PILOS  fn-iXof),  most  prohably,  according  to  Ad- 
ams, the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cynipkit  nidtu  Galla  die- 
tiu"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.   (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  (wivaf,  6vk7j),  a  Picture-galle- 
ry. Marc^os,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
nadiutlly  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L.  Panllua,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  apoila  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
MummtuB  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed ;  and,  towarda 
the  close  of  the  RepuUio,  we  find  that  in  tbe  bouses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  tbe  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  statues.''  In  ^e  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includea  the  pinacotiieca  among 
the  ordinar>*  apartmenta  of  a  complete  mansion,  and 
rives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be 
eqitable  and  not  too  strong.* 

*PINNA  {niwa),  a  apeciea  of  bivalved  abeOfiab. 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Ptnna,  L.  The 
ancient  storiea  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  tea  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginffiy.*  (KtJ. 

PiMMOPHVLAZ.) 

•PINNOPH'TLAX  {vtwo^Xai  or  iruwonipvc),  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Ctaieer  Piimoteret,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  mvwt,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  aa  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  mwo^vTM^,  from  irivva 
and  ^XaS,  "  a  guard,"  and  iu  other  Greek  appella- 
tion of  TTiwoT^pi/c,  from  jrlwa  and  ivpiu,  "to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  andeots  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  near, 
it  slightly  bit,  aa  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pii  - 
na,  paasing  within  at  \be  same  time;  the  PinnA 
thereupon  immediately  closed  ita  moutii,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabuloiw. 
Pennant  calls  the  I'innopht/lax  the  Pea-crab,  Caitcer 

•PINITS  (mwcv),  the  Pine-tree.  "Tbe  species 
of  Pine4  sre  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
worka  that  they  cannot  now  he  recogniaed.  Spren- 
gei,  after  changing  bis  mind  several  times  on  tbe 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  tbe  conclosion  that  the 
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irrvnr  fs  the  Pimu*  eembra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
-StackhODse  hesitalea  between  it  and  the  P.pittea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fmit  is  called  arpodiXoi.:'  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  PinuM  maritima,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modera  Greek  name  of  n-njxof :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  UBeful  treea  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (^riv^),  tir,  and  pitch  {iriaaa),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  he- 
coming  acid  h;  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em< 
ployed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
nkes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  ititv^,  or  Pimu  pi- 
nea.  The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  tHe  irev- 
K0(  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, caUed  in  modern  Greek  6d6ia  (a  cormption  of 
the  ancient  duJec).  The  cones  [Kovvot)  are  some- 
times put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  hut  which  ia  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juioe  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantiti^;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
bat  ia  by  no  means  unpleasant  afler  a  little  nse. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also  :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  bands 
of  Bacchus.'   {Yid.  Pitys.) 

•PIPER.    (Vid.  Pbpim.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.   ( Tii.  Lom  Piscatokii.) 

PISCI'NA.    (Kid.  Baths,  p.  U8.) 

•PISSASPHALTOS  ( iriaada^To( ),  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modem  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  and  buildings."* 

•PISTAC'IA  (mardKia),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Putackia  vera*  '*  The  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhasee  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio- tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLU.M.   (K«i.  MoRTARiuM.) 

PISTOR  (Aproirotof),  a  Baker,  from  piruere,  to 
pound,  since  com  was  pounded  in  mortara  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Mola.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
1T3.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.*  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  pastry-cooks  and  confectionere,  in  which 
case,  however,  they  were  usually  called  putorcM  dul- 
ciarii  or  candiiarit  *  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.'' 
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Bread  was  often  baked  in  moaUs  called  dmc, 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  tenaed  aru^ba. 
In  one  of  the  bakehooses  discovmd  at  Poapni, 
several  loaves  have  been  found  apparent!;  baked  ui 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  u  (ri«. 
tidi ;  they  are  represented  below.  Tbe;  ut  ihi, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  bonte  at  .lik- 
ens, but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiety  ^ 
women  called  apToiruXtdt^.'  These  woiDen  sera 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  m  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whe^ice  Aristofili- 
anea*  says,  XotSoptiaBai  ueirep  aprvruJuia^.* 

PISTRI  NUM.   ( Vid.  MoLA,  MoaTAiinil 

•PITHECUS.  {VidSimA.) 

•PITYOCAMPE  (iriTvoKUfin^),  the  Caletpillrof 
the  pine-tree.  '>  Sprengel  remarks  tlut  there  ne 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pirns, 
such  as  the  Laparit  monacka,  Latioeamfi  yoa, 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poaons  ft- 
oscorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxiariogr."* 

•PITYS  (friTwr).  the  Pima  piiua,m  Stone  Pine. 
" Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "complaiDSofthedii^ 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  irevmi  from  the  rrnr 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  SUckbome 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Ppm  Jni, 
in  the  irirv^  ^tipo^po^,  but  I  agree  with  Sebndder 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opioioD. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  m-nt  of  Dioeoondes  u  be- 
ing the  Pinuapinea,  or  Stone  Pine."  Accwdtug  to 
Coray,  the  irirvc  is  called  in  modem  Gieek  i«t"- 
vupia,  from  the  fruit  xoKKuvapiov,  ancieotlr 
irrp66i}tO(.  Kokkwv:7  also  was  an  ancient  name- 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  taUe  is 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  my  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  indoSrr 
■n  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportatioa  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  aa  other  places.  Boih  ibc 
mrvf  and  1TCVK71  are  much  used  for  ship-builijiiif 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  loo^fl 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  coaseqaentl;. 
more  lasting.* 

PL,f:TORIA  LEX.    (Kid.  CnaAToi.) 

PLAGA.    (Vid.  Rktb.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.    (Kirf.  pLAoinM.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  and  e  n- 
signed  to  the  consulship  of  Quietus  Fabias  and  M 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  pronsioB 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest "  If  a  fres- 
man  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowinglT.  wilb 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  iogenuus  or  Lbeninns 
against  hia  will,  or  participat«I  in  any  wch  acts; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  fenule 
slave  to  ran  away  from  a  master  or  mistiea 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  nuA^ 
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m  lotstresa  eonoealed,  kept  ccofined,  or  pnrehued 
knowinglf,  with  dohw  maliUt  nioli  male  or  Amale 
■tafe^m*  participated  in  any  bdcIl  acts,  hewas  lialile 
u  ibe  penaKies  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
ibe  lex  was  pecuniaiy ;  but  this  fell  into  dianse,  and 
persons  who  offended  aj^ioat  the  lex  were  punished 
aecurdtng  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
fenenlly  condemoed  to  tite  mines.  A  senatua  con- 
anlmm  ad  leeem  Falaam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  gire  or  aul  a  ninaway  alvn,  which  was  tech- 
uoily  called  fagam  vendere  ;**  but  ^le  provie- 
tmi  did  not  apfdy  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
mt,  Dor  to  the  ease  of  a  mnaway  slave  when  the 
muter  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sdl  him:  it  was  the  object  of  the  pronaioQ  to 
cMODiue  the  reoorery  of  ninaway  slaves.  The 
ume  of  the  senatos  eonsoltam  by  which  the  lex 
FWa  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
I^ginm  ia  said  to  oome  from  the  Greek  irTM-ytof,  tAt- 
iiqne,  indirect,  dolosas.  He  who  committed  pla- 
giom  was  [dagiarius;  a  word  which  Martial*  applies 
laa  person  vrtio  fidsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au- 
fhor  of  a  bodk ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
cone  mto  oomnmn  use  in  om*  limgaage.* 

*PLAT'ANUS  {irJidTmiat),  the  Plane-tree. 
'■'DieTe  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "that 
tke  irUropoc  of  Theophrastos,  Dioscorides,  and 
ochers,  is  the  PUiMuu  OruiUalis,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tiee.  Its  fimit  forms  utto  spherical  baUs,  which 
wen  eaDed  ofoiiiKa  by  the  Oraeka,  and  i^oIk  by 
tbeLtiiBs."  Anotbm-  name  forthik  tiee  was  irW 
TB»«mif.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  itJm- 
"  (rati,"  as  referring  to  the  sprea^ng  branches 
»ai  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.* 

PUUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  rfim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (ifu^a.  Urn.  ifta(i(),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  coounonly  two  wheels,  but  sometbnes 
fihir,  tsd  it  was  then  called  the  plaiutmm  majiu. 
The  iDv»tion  of  foar-irtieded  wagoas  is  attributed 
10  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  planstmm  con- 
aMed  nf  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
vhidi  waa  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
>loebuf  stone,  or  other  thidls  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  tfd>le  without  any  other  sup- 
poit,  or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
m  eOber  of  boards  at  the  sides  (mftprtpU^),  or  of 
a  Iai|e  wicker  basket  tied  npon  the  cart  (veiptvC). 
1^  aDiiezed  woodcut,  taken  from  «  bas-rehef  at 
Kwe,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied liy  a  bssket.  Sunilar  vehicles  are  still  used 
ia  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pwiaBy  to  cany  charooaL 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
eiuldrea'a-  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  &8tened  to  the  body.  These 
nnp  were  called  in  Greek  dfta^otroiet,  in  Latin 
triiuaUa.  The  paru  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
oithin  them  were  amoetimeB  eased  with  inm.' 
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The  commonest  kind  of  eartrwheel  was  that  called 

rjMuam,  **the  drumt"  from  ita  resemblance  to 
musical  instrameat  of  the  same  name.^  It  was 
neaily  a_  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either 
sawing  the  trmik  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi- 
site shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece- 
ding woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
Se^imhisSeveniBBtRome.  Although  these  wheels 
were  excellent  for  keefnng  the  roads  in  repair,  and 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly.*  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking, 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  {stridentta 
fUautra,*  gementia*).  Their  rude  construotiOD  made 
them  liable  to  he  overtomed  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manora,  or  skins  of  wine,*  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.'  The  wagon- 
er waa  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  PUiutntm  peretUi"  meaning,  *'  I  have 
had  a  mislortnne."'  Carta  of  this  desoripUoo,  hav- 
ing sdid  wheels  without  spokee,  are  still  osed  in 
Greece*  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.* 
PLEBE'II  LUDI.  (Vid.  Loni  PLKswr.) 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEIJ.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pUo,  com-pUo,  dec,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymolc^ically  connected  with  irJi^ 
Oect  a  term  which  waa  applied  to  the  pHebmana 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writm  on  Rmnan  his- 
tory, white  others  wron^y  called  them  d$/wf  or  ol 

dtlftOTULOi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  comraoits  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  oS 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  eariier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  cbaracter  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  tune  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  ip- 
consistent  notions  were  entertained  by  seholan  wi^ 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  bccu- 
pied  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  tune  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum."  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
aocounis  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
them  to  have  been  tbe  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to  such  an 
early  existence  of  the  plebeiarts ;  for  ttw  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulns,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  plebeians.**  In  the  eariy  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly far  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  majr  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  Uia 
relation  of  (^entda  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  op  the  rij^ts  which  they  had  as  free  pleb^ 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  givm 
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riae  to  the  itaiy  mcntloDed     tb«  writer*  jiut  r»- 

ftarreA  to. 

Whaterer  may  be  thought  or  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  canntit  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  firat  aiqiear  as  a  distinct  class 
or  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reisn  of  TuUos  Hostilios.  Alba^ 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  grouiKt. 
The  moat  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
tran8[danted  to  Rome  and  receivefl  among  the  pa- 
tricians :  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  aettle- 
ments  on  the  C«lian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  Bubmission  to  the  populua  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
cians. This  new  population  ofltome,  which  in  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
uf  the  city,  ur  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
'J'bey  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  aa  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.*  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
ifl  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
noniher  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
denie,  I'olitorium,  Tellenn,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  waa  assigned  to  them  aa  their  habitation.' 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  eitixena 
had  possessed  were  given  tack  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, eo  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  aa  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

Thr  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  tbL9  been  fimned,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populos  in  number,  lived  partly  in  R«ne  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
former  eststes  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curia,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  eomitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysios  ia  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
fur  h6  eoncetvea  the  patriciaaa  and  plebeiana  aa 
having  been  nnited  in  the  eomitia  ennata.*  That 
the  idebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  ia 
evident  from  the  following  facts:  Diooysius  him- 
self* caUs  the  caries  b  patrician  assembly ;  Livy* 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
tiiose  who  confirm  the  ejection  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperinm,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curie,*  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.'  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
the  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
jdons  of  the  Roman  aimy.*  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turme  of  equites ; 
bat  whether  these  new  tormc  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  sa]rs,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  GSuling*  thinks,  is  only  matter 
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fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defeeee  lad  np. 

port  of  their  new  fellow-citiiens,  wilboot  beiif  4-  | 
lowed  to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intennaniage^cminiitni]. 
In  all  judicial  matters  tiiey  were  oilirel;  at  tbs 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  xi^  of  a^ial 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  t^  were  tnt, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  ptfroins.  Tber 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  whidi  tb^bd 
before  the  conquest,  bat  they  were  regulated  bfthB 
patrician  pontiflh.*  Lastly,  they  were  &ce  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  Thit  a  pit 
beian,  when  married  to  a  plebaao  woman,  had  Ik 
pstria  potesua  over  his  children,  and  tint,  if  b> 
bdonged  to  a  iriebeian  gena,  be  shaied  in  the  jin 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  geoM,  an  poati  irhidi 
appear  to  be  self-evident 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thm  cooait- 
ed  of  two  opposite  elements ;  s  ruling  dan  ot  u 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonal^,  wfa^h,  tboogh  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  mioi, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjpjfA  m 
of  the  right*  which  might  enable  tbem  to  bke  i 
part  in  the  management  of  public  aflairs,  i^ipaa 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  tduin 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  raerelftot 
erated  on  condition  of  performing  certaia  aoiica, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  pertgm 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectl^v- 
ganixed  bf  ita  diviwon  into  cnric,  decorir,  aid 
gentes,  the  conunonalty  had  no  such  o^aaaa^ira. 
except  its  division  into  gentes ;  iu  relatitni  u>  ibe 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  «»«• 
quently  had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  igamit 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  Tbusoeh 
a  stale  of  things  could  not  laat,  is  a  traih  vlwh 
most  have  been  ftlt  by  every  one  whs  wh  Ht 
blinded  by  his  own  sdfishness  and  love  domia- 
ion.  I'arquiniQS  Priscus  was  the  first  who  cat- 
ceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeisas  oa  a  fox- 
ing of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  difidiof 
tbem  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  alter 
his  own  name  and  thdbe  erf*  hie  friends.*  Baltlui. 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  bj  the  oppontin  of  Ae 
augur  Attns  Navius,  who  probably  acted  Ibe  [ert 
of  a  representative  tif  the  patricians.  All  ibii  Tai- 
quiniuB  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admisnaa  of  tte 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  triia. 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  pstiieiiB  fin- 
iliea  by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titiea,  and  lacem 
secundi,  and  their  gmtea  are  sometmcs  di«ia- 
guished  by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  inu 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceree  had  been  ip 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquiniu 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  ibe  bhkI 
distinguished  jrfebeian  fiunilies,  did  not  beoefii  ibe 
plebeiana  as  an  otder;  for  the  new  patridam  nim 
have  become  alienated  from  the  coranxmalty,  vbit 
the  p^cians,  aa  a  body,  were  eonaiderably  streogib- 
ened  by  the  accessioa  of  the  new  fiunilies. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servuis  Tains, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  oipn- 
izatioo,  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  tbe  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  u  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enla^  iL*^ 
as  to  render  it  capabto  of  receiving  *i^<^;|^ 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  dirided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  connUT 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  pldwiaos,  into  ivoi- 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,*  and  in  Uiese  k^im 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  iriebeians^ 
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mn  Trtviltoatlndedpnipn^.  Niebabr*  flunkt 
that  tbete  sDotmenta  cooaiBted  of  seven  jagen 
eictitU  opintoB  which  ia  controverted  by  Gottling.* 
Ai  Rginli  the  Ibur  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob- 
■erred  that  the  Aveotiae  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
coataiud  in  them ;  the  former  fonninc  a  part  of 
ihs  eooBtiy  tribet,  and  the  Utter  being,  as  it  w«e, 
die  of  tbe  gods.*  The  twen^-aix  country 
tribes  lie  sot  nwntiooed  Uvy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  be  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  nomber  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentiona 
treDty-oue  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr*  is  undoubt- 
(dj  r^  in  reconciling  this  nomber  with  the  thir- 
\j  tribes  of  Seirins,  the  sappoeitioa  that  in  the 
vtt  wilk  Ponenos  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritwy,  t.  e.,  tea  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
tveaty  left  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claadii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
imsed,'  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at 
teut  nigimUy,  eontain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
afler  the  Cludii  had  oome  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
ceamy  to  sappose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
w»  laiaed  to  the  rank  pabiciao,  was  contained  in 
the  aev  tribe,  bat  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
«f  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
tlifAnio.'  (CinnpareTsiBos.)  Some  of  the  clients 
ef  (be  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
u  ibe  Servian  tribes.*  Each  tribe.had  ita  prafect, 
nlMtribanns.*  (FuLTuaainrs.)  Hietnbeshad 
abo  ibeiT  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  (comitia 
InbuuX  whidi  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  diTision  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  [debeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
pUrieiaBs  into  thirty  curite,  without  conferring 
Bpoa  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
maaagenient  of  public  afiain,  or  in  the  elections, 
"luch  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  %u- 
ri*.  Hiese  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
nude  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citisens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patneiana,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  aouHint  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
miiitaiy  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
ii^  apos  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  fonned  into  a  great 
Ditioiial  assonbly  called  WMnitiatus  mazimua  or 
enoitia  cenniriata.  ( Vid.  Cokitia,  p.  S9a,  &>c.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
Were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
titm  before  it  was  pat  to  tlw  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  great  nnmber  of  such  noble  jdebeian 
^milies  as,  ^er  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
lud  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  PriBcus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
nnmber  of  equitea,  with  twelve  sufii'agia  in  the  co- 
mitiaeentmiata.  (Vid.EquiTSs,p.4l4,dcc.)  Last- 
ly. Servius  TnOins  is  sud  to  have  regulated  the 
MDinBrehmi  between  the  two  orders  by  about  ^fty 
l&TC'*  (N&iovf  TOWf  /ttv  (TwaXJiaKrtKOVC  koI  roiif 
*V*  ^  Uuaifidrw). 

In  this  coiutitntion,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
est magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  ofltees  the  patricians  alone  thought 
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also  continued  to  be  exclnded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon,  the  coounon  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ple- 
beians mi|^t  become  members  of  the  first  property 
cHiss,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  bemg  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr*  infers  from  thie 
nature  of  the  Servian  <»}nstitation  that  it  most  have 
granted  to  the  [debeians  greater  advantages  than  * 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians :  he  oooeelTe* 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  i«s8  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly iniiringed  their  liberties ;  in  abort,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  th^  on  .the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patrictana  as  was  afterwarfl  pmna- 
nenUy  effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  licinias  and  h. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  argument^ 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  O&ttling.*  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  tiie 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appB<- 
renUy,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  It  had  been  in  his  power,  is  «  difibr- 
ent  question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  %ave 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  repurd  the  story  thaf  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignify,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  [debeians 
not  only  Uat  all  ^y  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,*  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  worit  like  slaves  in  his  great  arehitectwral 
works,  such  as  the  cloacte  and  the  circus. 

On  the  est^lishment  of  the  Repubhc,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitutifui, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
qninins,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  aU  the  [wblic  offices.* 
■nut  the  comitia  ooitoriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquina,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  fiiBt  oonauls  were  elected  ex  eommenlariit  ServU 
TuUii,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  accnding  to  the  regula- 
tions at  King  Servtns,  the  dections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  coannbiom  between  the 
two  orders,  and  tiie  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  ftom  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patriciana  reserved  for  themselves  aU  the 
powers  which  had  formeriy  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  nmst  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  RepubUc» 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  mle  bad  contin- 
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lied  inidar  th«  institoUoDS  intfodaoed  by  SerritM. 
They,  howeTer,  8oon  gained  some  advantages. 
Ttie  vacancies  which  htul  occurred  in  the  senate 
dnring  the  reign  or  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  moat  diatinguiabed  among  the  ptebeian  eouitea 
{patre*  eomtchpti)^  (vuf.  StHATDs),  and  Vaierins 
Publieola  earned  a  Dumber  of  Inu  hy  which  the 
rdations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  tbey  bad  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  iriebeiana.  {Vid.  Valcsia  Laasa.)  Both  or- 
ders acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  eo- 
mitia  oentariata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  throogh  the 
Somber  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curin.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rtae  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patrietana,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
became  impoverished,  aiid  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  Uie  Etmscaos. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercue  (rf*  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
Ti^ts  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.'  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  barah- 
ness  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulera,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  fortb  the 
reaistanee  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impocusible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  Hie  atiug- 
^  which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  fiir  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  aelfi^nw  can 
devile  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear^ 
ing  to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
k^inng  within  the  botuds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  Itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  strug^  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  B  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  firom 
what  had  exists  betara. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  {ddteians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians  ;*  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protectiMi  of  the  plebeians 
{vid.  Tkibuni);  and,  lastly,  plebeiao  cdiles  were 
^ptrinted.  (Vid.  .£nn.«B.)  Portly  after,  therjr 
gained  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  cmni- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  (pUbucita),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
'  nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  (  KmL  Plbbiscitdm.) 
A  few  years  after  Uiis  (446  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
noleins  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  consubi- 
am  betwem  patricians  and  id^ians.*  He  also 
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attempted  to  divide  the  eooMiUqi  botweiu  the 

two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frasbrated  the  reili- 
zation  of  this  plan  by  the  ^tpointment  of  six  mili- 
taiy  tribunes,  who  were  t»  be  elected  from  botli 
orders.  (Ki^  Tatsvin.)  But  that  tbe  i^ebeim 
mi^t  have  no  share  in  the  eeawHial  power  with 
wluch  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  tiie  militarr 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  ca- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  vitli 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  (V'l^. 
CsMsoB.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Uie 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  n  atale  lints 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  beftve  tfaar 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  43L 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  qovstorship^ 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  ccmtinoed  to  in- 
crease.  ( Vid.  Qo.ASTOft,  Sbhatus.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunn  L.  Licmius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextms  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  coounonalty,  iaA  n- 
sumed  the  Contest  against  the  patricians.  AAera 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  aeverml  years,  tbey 
bt  length  carried  a  rogatioo,  according  to  whidi  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  fw  keqnng  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  oiT  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  |dd>eiana.^  The  next  greatt  step  was 
the  restoration  (ri*  the  consulahq»,  oa  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  thud 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  <Hily  inte&deil  ta 
afford  momwtary  relief  to  the  poor  ^beia&s,  ng- 
ulated  the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  forwaid 
the  ^ebeians  also  appear  in  the  posaesaion  of  tbe 
right  to  occupy  partsof  the  AgerPuUicus.*  In  fi.C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Ltferanus  was  the  first  pirtieiaa 
consul.  Tbe  patricians,  however,  who  always  cud- 
trived  to  yield  DOnnore  than  what  it  was  abacAutely 
impoasible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  cddsdI- 
sbip  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  tniu- 
ferr&d  it  to  Vito  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  o{  pc- 
tor  and  of  curule  cdile.  ( Vtd.  .^dilsb,  Paaroi.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  vnee 
gained  by  the  ptebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perlect  eqoalny 
of  political  ri^ts  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  363. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  didaior : 
in  B.C.  3S1,  tbe  censorship  was  thrown  open  lo  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  tbe  prstor^p.  The 
Oguhiian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  tbe 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advaata^ 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians ;  and  ena 
after  they  were  gained  and  sancticHied  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstnict  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts 
in  B.C.  386,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  ptebeuiu, 
after  whicb^  however,  tbe  dictator  Q.  HtirteiiahiB 
successfiilly  and  permanently  reconciled  the  rso 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  ri^te  tbey 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  tbe 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  diatinctu»  be- 
tween patricians  and  jdebeians  now  ceased,  acd 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  hap^nest  period  of  her  histoiy.  How 
completely  the  old  distmction  was  now  fi)^tea, 
is  evident  from  the  lact  that  henceferth  both  con- 
suls were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  fnm  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  m 
which  each  party  had  its  pmper  infioNiee,  and  tbe 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  aAuMild  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  daim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  geoer^oos, 
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thit  excited  tin  admiration  of  the  great  stateaman 

Potybius. 

We  ataCed  above  that  the  plrtieians,  during  their 
straggle  with  the  patiicianB,  did  not  aeek  power  for 
the  mere  giatifieation  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
Becenary  means  to  protect  tfaemselTeB  from  op- 
peaeioD.  The  aboae  which  they,  or,  rather,  th^ 
tdiunes,  made  of  their  power,  belonga  to  a  much 
liin- tme,  and  no  traces  of  it  ap|«ar  until  more  than 
half  a  cettfmy  after  tike  Hortensian  law ;  and  even 
then  IhiB  power  was  only  abused  by  indiridaals, 
udnot  on  behalf  of  the  real  ptebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
feDenUing  deroocratical  party,  which  is  nnfortu- 
nalely  de«gnated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
ptdx^ns,  ^  tiiua  1^  become  identified  with  them. 
Thoce  who  know  the  immense  inflnenee  which  re- 
ligion and  ita  public  ministers  had  npon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
ptebeiaoa,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted themselTes  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  awl  without  the  finmer.  The  office  of  cnrio 
masmns,  which  the  |debeiana  soo^t  and  obtained 
neariy  a  century  after  the  Ogntauan  law,^  seona, 
isdeeit,  to  afibrd  ground  for  stqtposing  that  in  this 
instance  the  plebeians  son^t  a  distinction  merely 
ix  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrosch*  has  rendered  it  more  than  prc^Mible  that 
ibe  office  of  corio  lw^i■Tm^lli^  was  at  that  time  of 
{Rater  pdttical  importance  thun  is  generally  be- 
Uered.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  aa  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
igemeot  of  public  sfiairs,  such  as  that  of  tlie  rex 
ttcronim,  the  flatnines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
corned  by  the  pi^ians,  and  c<mtinaed  to  be  held 
I?  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.* 

.MterUie  passing  of  the  Hwtensian  law,  the  po- 
Ittica]  distinction  between  patricians  and  pl^>eiaua 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
eqttality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
Udks  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  (ntiiens,  as  assembled 
in  the  conitia  oeoturiata  or  tribnta.*  The  term 
pleba  or  plebecula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  q>{died, 
m  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
poiwlace,  m  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
nalpaiqr.* 

A  peison  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
nittd  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
u  wu  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
ud  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  Republic.  Cesar  was 
tiie  fiiat  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
pli4)eiaiis  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
*aa followed  by  the  emperors.   (Kid.  Pateicii.) 

It  fie^iuently  occurs  in  tiie  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
"tanee,  we  find  the  ]debeian  &miUes  of  the  Balbi, 
Mamuinlc,  Meiuls,  6as.,  along  wiUi  the  patrician 
i'fipiones,  Sullte,  Lentoli,  dec.  The  occurrence  of 
tbis  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
It  may  have  been  Utat  one  branch  of  a  [de- 
Kian  family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
lonaitied  plebeians.*  It  ma;  also  have  happened 
ibat  two  families  had  the  same  nomm  gentilicium 
^'itbout  being  actual  members  of  mmr  geus.^ 
A^  a  patrician  family  mi^t  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians; nid,a8  8Deha&mily  continnedtobeBrthe 
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name  of  its  patrieian  gens,  this  gens  ai^wrcntly 
contained  a  iMBbeian  &mily.^  At  the  time  when  no 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  tbe 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  persons  of  the  two  orders.*  When  a  per- 
egrinue  obtained  the  civitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patricitm,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adt^ted  the 
noinen  gentilicUun  of  their  beneftctor,*  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCITUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Lelius,*  he  who  had 
auttiority  to  convene,  not  the  nniTersus  populus,  but 
pjilj  a  part,  ooold  hold  a  eoDcilinm,  but  not  comi- 
tia ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum.  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  tbe  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
tenn  k^.   {Vid.  Lax,  p.  679.) 

Originally  a  idebiacitum  required  confirmation. 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
fivm  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  l^ound  (ten«re(ur)  by  that 
which  the  pMis  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expneased  in  other  wtnds  thus :  "  Seiia  ^ht  in- 
juncta  patriiiu."  Hiis  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  3S9  B.C.,*  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  efiect  that  plebiscita  diould  bind  all  the 
Quirites ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  386,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  populus  (uwr 
vertuB  pmulua),  as  Gains'  expresses  it;  or,  "ul  eo 
jurtt  quod  plU>et  MUUuitMet,  omnct  (^rita  Unere*- 
tur,"  according  to  Ltelius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gdli- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expreaaioo  of  Hiny.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  referred  to  as  the  &X, 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  fbro^  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  Uie 
Uortensian  lex.  From  the  tenus  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  Uie 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shnrtly  after,  the  carrying  of 
wtiidi  was  only  prevented  the  senate  junv^ing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  Hm 
measure.'  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Cannleia,**  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  oonseut  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubiiun  m  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  this 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  sup- 
posed, their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  tho 
lex  Valeria  made  tiie  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  i&bisi^um  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap- 
pertain to  a  matter  which  indifferently  concerned 
all,  and  audi  a  jAebiscitnm  would,  oonsistently  with 
Uvy's  eaqMBeBion,  be  a  lex.   It  is,  however,  stated 
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by  several  modem  writera  that  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Ta- 
leria  lex  wa«  to  pot  plebiseita  on  the  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriatn,  when  they  had  been  first  approred 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curie  It  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  etfect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  aenatus  consultiim  aaoffieieDt  con- 
firmation qf  a  plebiscitani,  and  to  maketbecraflnft- 
ation  of  the  curin  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
the  tributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  tbe  curia,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  barg^ 
«n.^  According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  rspeution  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  wotUd 
seem  to  be  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modem  writers  in 
oonfirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  oar  accoonts  of 
aU  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enoogh. 
It  would  also  be  no  unprobable  hypothesis  to  sap- 
pose  that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  efihct  of  the  two  leses  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  {Heceded  the  Tex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  nvttter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  farm* 
iiliich  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  idebiscitmn 
were  more  limited  in  nnmber  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  Uie  lex  HorteosUi  than  after,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  principal  {debiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Lsz. 

PLECTRUM.   (FtALYii,  p.  606.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  (irA^iMrodu).  {Vid.  Elxqbinia, 
p.  396.) 

PLErrHR0N(irU9M»>).   (ViU.  Pas,  p.  763.) 

PLINTHOS  (ffW.^).  iVid.Lt.m.) 

•PLOC'IMOS  (irXoKi/Mc),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Arundo  ampelodeimoi.' 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
trnvius,*  Varro,*  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  as  to  BU[^>ose  that  ft 
had  fl(»nething  to  do  with  feathers  {.jkuma).  Sal- 
masius*  supposes  that  they  were  persona  who  wove 
iR  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  Idnarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  woric  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feattiere  of  birds.' 

*PLUMBA'GO  {fiaMMaiva)i  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molybdate  of  Ltad.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago"  says  Agriccrfa,  "  the  Greeks  term 
otAvMaiva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprenget  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  mtdybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Ptombe 
jioine  of  Brochant,  Uie  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
son.' 

•PLUMBUM  (/ibXvMnt),  Lead.  "The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius,  "  distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds, 

1-  (iii..  4»,  *c.)— ».  <Tl»<»plir.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  II.— AdaiB*,  Ap^ 
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the  Mack  and  the  white,  tbe  latter  of  whkk  tie 

Greeks  called  Koaainpaf."  The  Tormer  at  Ifaew, 
namely,  tbe  P/KHthuM  n^^nisi,  was,  according  x» 
Adams,  tbe  same  as  onr  lead,  and  compreheodnl 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  Tbe  coarV 
poc,  or  Pltaabim  aiium,  was  the  Pyramidal  Tu 
Ore"  of  Janewii,  or  luqrde  of  tat.   ( Vii.  Suv- 

PLTNTE'RIA  (firom  wUvup,  to  wash)  was  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  oo  the  SSth 
of  Thai^ion,in  honour  of  Athena,  suniamedAglBi- 
ros,*  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acn^MiUB.*  Tbg 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  saw- 
fpadtc,  or  dut  lufasti ;  for  the  tem|de  of  the  gfMm 
wassamMmded  by  a  rc^  to  predode  lUcaaaanmi- 
catimi  with  it;*  her  statue  was  striiqied  oriT  its  gar- 
ments and  ornaments  for  tbe  porpose  of  eksaaidg 
them,  and  was  in  tbe  mean  while  covered  ovei  u 
conceal  it  from  tbe  sight  of  man.*  Tbe  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  itpa^ttpyi- 
dot.*  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  q>eak,  on  this 
day  witboat  its  protecting  divini^,  and  any  rnida- 
taking  commented  on  it  was  beUered  to  be  neet*- 
sarily  unsueces^oL  Aprocession  was  abDbddoa 
the  day  of  the  nynteria,  in  wbidi  a  qoantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  ifYnropia,  were  carried  about.'  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLUTEUS  was  applied  in  military  aflairs  totwe 
different  objects :  1.  A  kmd  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  oorered  with  raw  hides,  which  eaoM  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attadied  to  it,  asd 
under  which  ttie  be«^ers  of  a  town  made  theirap- 
proaches.*  2.  Boards  or  [danks  placed  on  the  rA- 
lum  of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  militaiy 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  eorerin;  for  the  prs- 
lection  of  tbe  soldiers.' 

The  word  pluteos  was  also  apfdied  to  any  bond 
used  Sot  the  purpose  of  protection  or  eneloHiie,  a^ 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.'* 

PNEUMAT'ICI  <nveiyiar»oO,  a  medwal  sect, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Atheneus  of  CUicia  in  tbe  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  aboot  A.D.  69.*^  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Mrthodici  enjoyed  tb»r  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  PneooiatiEt  difaed 
principaUy  in  that,  instead  a€  tbe  mizmre  of  prinu- 
tive  atoms  (A/xoi),  they  admitted  an  active  pi^dple 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  th^  gave  the  nsme 
of  Kvetf/io,  spirit.  This  principle  was  tbe  caose  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  th^  doired 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  lean 
the  doctrines  of  tiie  founder  of  the  Pneumalici,  (or 
of  his  nnmerooB  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasius.  Hie  theory  of  Pbis 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  ^ 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  wap 
by  which  uie  wtvfui  is  introduced  into  tbe  body  asd 
the  sanguineous  syston.  Tbe  Stoics  devcioped  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  tbe  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  bc^y ;  and  Erasistratua  and  bis  soe- 
cessors  bad  made  the  wtvfta  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  ihe  alM>ve  his- 
toTy  of  it,  asserts**  that  the  Stoics  followed  tbe  st^ps 

Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  foond- 
ation,  however,  of  the  seet  of  tbe  Metbodid  appean 
to  have  done  away  with  much  trf"  the  considaatiM 

1.  (DioMOT..  T.,  W.— Plia.,  H.  N-  xxtr-  47._ImL,  One.,  zn., 
91.— Aduna,  Append.,  a.  v.  MAvMk.}-!.  (Plnu,  AfcSu,  K.— 
Haipocr.  at  Saidaa,  •.  ▼.}— 3.  (Henid.,  Tin.,  83.— Hnyck.,  *.  «. 
mnt^o.)— 4.  (PoUu,  OMxa..  Tiii.,  141.)— S.  (Pht,  L  c— 
Xen.,  Hellm.,  t.,  4.  t  It.)  —  S.  (Hnt.,  L  o.— He*7cL.  a.  t.>— T 
(Etrmol.  Han>— ReiTeh-,  ^  v.  'Brmota.)— 8.  (FeaM^  a.  t.— 
Vent.,  IT.,  19.— Liv.,  xzxiT„  17.]— a  (FeaUa,  y—Cn^  Bafl. 
Gall-  Tit.,  X9,  41,  71.)— 10.  (Saet^  Cal.,  M.}— II.  (Galem,  Dm 
DtCPok.,  Iv.,  10^  p.  74S,  tMB.  viiL,  ad.  K(Uu.>-U.  (D»  Fank. 
If stanL,  iL,  0.  ^  f.  O,  MB.  iU 
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vludi  ibe  tbeoT  of  die  itm^  htd  ionne^  eqjtqr* 
hL  Those  vbytidaBB  who  wotfld  lut  foQow  the 
Kct  itf  Ibe  Mfltbodid  ohoee  that  whidi  reTived  the 
nri^  ID  order  to  oppose  to  the  fon&er  sect  a  fimt- 
l7-««taUisbed  prineiple,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  npon 
nrioinoitieT  points,  with  the  Stoica.*  They  thought 
opecrall)'  that  logic  was  indiepensable  to  the  per- 
lei>twa  of  acience ;  for  in  manj  cases  they  disputed 
junplj  iboat  names,  and  Galen  tells  us*  that  the 
Pnnimitici  would  nther  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
ttj  than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
pirt  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Atbensns  had  adopt- 

aii  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.*  What  un- 
deniably imiTes  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
ihe  fKMu,  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
ffioch  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodic!  were  in  the 
iiitlit  of  doing.  He  reoognised  in  the  four  known 
demeou  the  positive  qnalitiea  (irotirK)  of  the  am- 
mitbodj;  but  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
ttanees,  and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  yatun  of  Man.*  Although  the  followers  of  this 
docthne  attrMted,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  jnuHntOy*  nevertheless  they  paid 
II  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
'be  deraenta.  The  uoioo  heat  and  moiature  is 
Ibe  onst  nitaUe  fiw  the  preseiTation  of  health. 
Hnt  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
lod  moisture  produce  (dilegmatic  affections,  cold 
ind  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
Im  Dp  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.* 
I:  cinaot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,^  that  the  Pneu- 
lURi  rendered  great  servioea  to  pathdSy.  and  dis- 
wnied  several  new  diseases.  It  is  oi^  to  be  r»- 
untied  that  th«y  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
^iif.  for  instsBce,  they  established  many  more 
indj  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  aature.* 
iji  [heir  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
wre  [ban  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
we  comptex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
tauBonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
>d  dilattukm  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
xieromtioa  to  the  attraction  and  separaticn  of  the 
mm  or  spirit,  which,  acoording  to  the  opinion  of 
irisunle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
The  diotfo^  or  d^atatioM  pushes  forward  the 
^rit,  and  the  m/ataU  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
I  tbo  same  imj  as  the  resi^ratoiy  organs  contract 
I  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  oitt.'* 
K  Pneumatiei  did  not  oeoun'  ttteoiselTes  at  all 
itii  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
^  bat  confined  themselves  to  ooUectiog  observa- 

to  serve  as  a  basis  for  th«r  prognostic.*^ 
ThefoUowingis  a  list  of  the  physieiansthatbelong- 
Itothe  sectofthe  Pneamatici:  Aiohigenes,'*  He- 
dotDs,».£gth&iiiB,»Mafiiiu,»  Theodoras."  To 
ese  the  name  of  Aretcos  has  been  added  by  Le 
toe,"  Wigan,"  Barchnsen,"  Schuhe,'*  and  Hal- 
^*'  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
B  (^nion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
widered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
"  Ostertiausen,**  and  Ackermann.**  Sprengel** 


i-i  c.  3,  p.  ass,  Mm.  i.)— 1 
pilhtuA.  F«br.,  U.,  B.  »70,  ta 
<Lt  n.,  P.79L  197,  urn.  viii.)- 
L  T.>-n.  <iS,  Do  Diffinnt.  1 


KMen,  D»  IHIbrmt.  Psli.,  iH.,  p.  Mt,  ton.  viii.}— S.  (Da 
pwix.  Pub.,  ii.,  p.  eaO.>-3.  (Oatoo.  De  Sm^m,  ii.,  e.  t,  p. 
'~  Ml-,  tM.  IT.)— 4.  (Id.,  D*  Blaawst.,  i.,  p.  4S7,  ton.  i.)--9. 
•Oito-GilBn,  IntTod.,  p.  89B,  ton.  liv.)— «.  (Oalen,  De  Tani- 
im„i.,c.  3j^p.«S,  u>in.i.)— 7.  (Hirt.  de  U  Hed.)~-8.  [Id., 
"  tan.  vii.)— 9.  (Id.,  Db  DiBercnt. 
i.>-10.  (Id.,  De  Un  PuU.,  p.  103, 

 It.  Pub.,  ii.,  p-  SS,  lom.  Tiii.)— IS. 

Intnd.,  c.  B,  p.  «M,  torn,  xt*.,  ed.  Kahn.)  — 13. 
-  De  SImL  MadM.  Temper,  m  Facoltn.,  i.,  IB,  p.  4^,  ton. 
:  «4  De  Dir.  P«h.,  n.,  n,  p.  791,  ton.  viii.)  — 14.  (U,  Da 

Poll,  i.. «,  p.  787,  to«.  Tiu.H-l«.  (IiL,  Da  OiferenL,  „, 
Tii.,  S,  p.  6«,  Ion.  rii.)— Ifl.  (Dioj.  Laait.,  ii.,  W-^fy  •nSy- 
it  de  1»  rf*d..  p.  AOS,  *e„  wL  im)-18.  (PmC  i»         VT^P  ' 


UiiidDs  that  he  waa  Inno^  up  io  the  pvineiples  of 
the  Ihienmatiei,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Eleetid,  as  it  is  impnarible  to  overiook  the  tra- 
ces <tf  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  ia 
his  woiks.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackermann, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  wh<nn  the  above  ac- 
count is  principally  abridged),  and  e^iecially  Oster- 
hauaen,  /oc.  at. 

.•PNIGITIS  {miiylTit  yn),  I*nigitic  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  villi^  named  Paigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Cioscoridea  describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is, 
as  ^ing  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  ^e  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
uia  :£gineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  eontriny,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tou^,  sti% 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soil,  and  parUy  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  <^ 
ttie  anoieDta,  was  a  kind  of  gray  mart ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  (u  another  ctdoor  and 
leztore,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  aaine  vk^iity  with  the  former,  and  called  by. 
the  same  name.  This  latter  be  makes  the  PnigtUs 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.^ 

PNYX.   (KiiL  EooLseiA,  p.  S84.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  ^  diioking-enp.  It 
must  be  distingoisbed  ftom  the  enier  or  vessd  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (eui.  CaATta),  and  from 
the  eyatkua,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  conv^  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  dnnking-onp.  (FuL  Ctathds.)  Thus 
Horace:* 

•*  TViius  «if  nems 
Mitcentor  eyatku  pocuia  comnuxK*." 
PODIUM.   (  Fid.  Akpbitbbatxuh,  p.  SS.) 
*POE  (iroi7).   "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to 
strict  this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genua  ol 
grasses,  like  modem  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writera  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage.  "• 

•POE'CILIS  (wwKtAif),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned ij  AiisUMle.  The  aoboliast  oa  Theocritus 
makes  it  Oie  same  as  the  dxuvMr,  or  SiaUiL* 

*POE'CILUS  (iRMJtOoc),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  O^^ui,  and  whidi  Pennant  snggesta  may 
be  the  Squ^ua  eaniaila.* 

P(ENA  (Greek  irnvn).  The- Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  Frans  is  gener- 
ally an  offence,  noxa ;  and  pcena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  oSbnce,  noxae  vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  ofibnce ;  multa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offbnce,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian's  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  muha 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  nnmber  of  oxen  and 
sbeep.^  (Kid.  Lax  ATSBNuTiapuA,  p.681.)  Ul- 
pian proceeda  to  tiiat  pcena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  ezistimaUo,  that  is,  pcena  may  be 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia  •  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circnmstp  b;es,  and  its  amount , 
was  determined  hy  the  plem  re  of  him  who  im- 
posed  it.   A  poena  was  '  iflicted  when  it  was 


J.p.3a.)-«.  (KWicSh.  Madio.  Pni*,  twD.  L,  p.  (iniaophr.,  H.  P.,X  M.-- W- ib-.  vii-. », » 
L  irnbLtiCamaumLimAmj—V^  <Dii«ert.  laaof .  «a|  Aditaw,  AppewU.  •.  T.)--4e'^Hj|bt.,  H.  A.,  )>.,  9.)  — 9.  {( 
t*  Pmudm.  Madic.  HiN.,  Ali«<  1791, 8To.)-4i.  (Da  A»-  pftu,  BiL,il  861.)  -  0.  ti^'-Z^Ttit- 1*.  ■•  ».>— T.  (PUb., 
■•t<tiLXakn.H41(HM.dalslttdl,tsm.iL,p.BU  -    -  -   -^r-  ,-— . 


Ied  by  some  lex  o>Griihh-iDther  legal  authority 
/j-lHio  jmn).  J^^"^;'  "-jo:**  ^  imposed,  thwa 

'T..  i'.'.  Si>' 
•    '  ^  Hirt.,  ^SS.>-.».  (CarB*, 
-  0.  — M.ib.,vii.,S,ft^ 
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who  had  jurisdictio  (Utis  seem*  to  be  the  ri^t  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  oouLd  impose  a  multm,  and 
these  were  magisintus  and  pnasideB  pnnriDcianun. 
A  pvaa  might  be  inflicted  by  ny  ooe  vho  wu  in- 
tnisied  with  the  jadicial  pnmeatian  of  One  oflbnee 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  Hie  legal  diitiiiotioB  be- 
tween pceaa  aad  maha  ii  not  always  obaerred  bf 
the  Rmnan  writers. 

POLEMAR'CHUS  (mT^ia^^).  An  acooant  of 
the  funetiona  of  the  Atbeoian  magistrate  of  Uiis 
name  is  gireD  under  Asoroh.  Athens,  howerer, 
was  not  toe  only  state  tjf  Greece  which  had  officers 
•0  called.  We  read  of  Uiem  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
riooa  cities  of  BmMia.  As  their  aarae  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intnuted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  amies  abroad,  or  the  snperintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  oo  actual  serriee  idiraad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kmdred  or  hmue  (yi^ 
vor).'  They  commanded  single  mors,*  so  that 
tbcnr  woold  a^iear  to  have  been  six  in  number,' 
and  somMimes  whole  armies.*  They  also  fcnmed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  rc^al 
escort  called  daftooiot*  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  offieers  called  ov/ilptip^.*  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superiateDdenoe 
of  Uie  paUic  t^des :  a  circumstaaoe  whitA  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgos  is  said 
to  haTe  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefbre,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedamontans  would  eat  uid  fight  in  the  same 
oonpsny.'  But,  in  addition  to-tiieir  military  Amo- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  ptde- 
marcbs  of  Spa)ta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,*  in  which  respect  they  re- 
jumbled  the  iipx<^  iroXifiapxat  at  Athens.  In  Bceo- 
tia,  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
tW4^  perhape  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  bap> 
pened  when  Phcebidas,  tiie.  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, seised  the  Cadmeia  or  citadd  of  Thebee 
(B-C.  883),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peaoe  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary ftMTce  under  their  enters.*  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Bceotarchs.  At 
Thespie,  also,**  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  in  (Etolia"  and  Arcadia.  AtCynKtha, 
in  the  latter  ooantiy,  the  gates  of  the  city  wen  in- 
trosted  to  the  wpeaal  care  of  the  polemarchs :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  hy  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
done  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  Uieir  custody." 

*POLEMO'MUM  {in^u/iAnw),  a  species  oC 
plant;  moat  nobaUy,  aa  Advna  thinks,  the  Po^ 
mmmm  emvuam.  The  s«ne  aathority  Brakes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian.'* 

POLETAI  (ituMrei),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrstes  (for  they  are  called  ipxv  by  Harpoora- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  waft  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lie  lands  and  mines,  and  ataw  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
fofeituies.  Of  such  letting  the  wixd  iraAcfti  (not 
juadaSv)  was  geDenPi"  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  ifvaa6a^^'A.  npiaeSai.  Their  official 
pUoe  of  business  wa^e  ye>d  inAwrvfuov.  One  was 
citosen  from  each  ti*  '  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  {tirpvV^),  I^-To  the  letting^f  the 
lished  le' 


1.  (Hepod.,  TiL,  179.)— l.!-  Uc^  J.,  4.)— 3.  (Mai- 
ler, Dorisoi,  iii..  13,44)— V  (llt>tuU.,l.e.)  — 5.  (Xen.,  Hell., 
■ri.,*.  l4.)-«.  (MOUM.iii..  i%  4  ».)  — 7.  (Mdiler,  iii.,  la,  *  4.) 
—8.  <M.,iii.,  7,48.)- 9.  (Xoi.  Hell.,  t.,c.  S,  ».)— 10.  (Plot., 
IJtsMtr.,  e.  M.>— II.  (Polyb.,  iTi  79.)  — II.  (Id.,  It., 
.OhaMtr.,  ir.,  8v-GdMS  Da  8irf%^/-lAw,  AppMd.,  ■.  vO 
7M 


rarsnne  they  ware  assisted  by  the  HHBagen  If  fbe 

tbeoric  Amd  (rd  ^tupu6¥\  and  thc^  acted  DDiailie 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  wbn  tja- 
lased  a  general  eontisl  over  the  fiaaneiil  dtfot 
moit  of  the  administiatioD.  Reaidcet  aUaBavte 
did  not  pay  their  residenea  tax  ^tenUm),  vm 
summoned  before  thera,  and,  if  fixnid  tokmcoe- 
mitted  debnlt,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  tiufff 
ptov  ToS  fUToudov.^  Other  penons  who  had  let- 
feited  their  freedom  to  the  state  were  abo  uld  bt 
the  wuX^Toi,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  vansei 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.* 

•POL'ION  (irtfAiov),  a  idant.  whitA  ha>  ben  |n- 
erally  eonaidered  to  be  the  TrmrnniPpliwi,aip- 
cks  or  Germander.  **  Spreagd  aad  Stacfchow, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  prefeniif  tbe 
TeueriMm  Cntieum.  Schneider  is,  notwithsttodui!, 
dispoeed  to  agree  with  Columoa  in  referring  ii  u 
tbe  SamtoUna  chamacyparutua,  or  CyprtEt-ttani 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  ralhei  ditpMcd 
to  hold  as  one  ofthe  qpeeiea  of  d^jpirmsdEKiiM 
by  Dioeeorides."* 

POLITEIA,  POLTTESlweXtrd^nJuT^y  [U 

OlVITAB,  GSBSE.) 

POLLICA'RIS.    ( Fid.  Pst,  p.  m.) 
POLLICITATIO.    (  Yid.  Osubitkh™.  p.  KS) 
POLUNCTOOIES.    ( Vid.  Tvmt,  p.  461.) 
POL'OS  (v£tof).    (  Vid  UoKOLoanm.) 
*POLTCARPUM  (roXinapitm),  a  Flaot,tliiA- 

•POLYG^LON  {froX^w),ihefel9fiUi» 
TO,  or  Butl#brort  Sot^,  at  least,  is  the  opiain  « 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengd.* 

•POLYGON'ATON  (tnOwyoMTw),  a  ^ww  « 
plant,  the  common  name  of  whk^  aeendiii  ta 
Stephens  and  Baobio.  is  Sdomoo's  Sed. 
also  sgrees  in  r^eiring  it  to  Uw  ComtStm  «^ 
ftor** 

•POLYG'ONUM  {irnXv^wn),  a  piant  ""n* 
irnkvywov  i^v  of  Diosoondes  is  genenHf  ickawt- 
edged  to  be  Uie  Pelygotmm  tmailart,  m  Knot  Gm- 
The  IT.        is  referred  by  ^nengf^  to  tbt 
num  narthstum.   It  is  deserving  of  leanfk,  k«v- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  autboittie*, 
ample,  Matthiobia,  Dodonnis.  and  BaiduB,  mt 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hmmii 
Mare's  TaU.  The  troUTomls  Ue  SangminiK 
Pliny."' 
POLY'MITA.   (Vtrf.  TxLi ) 
•POLTPUS  (iruAMTovr  or  wuknoK), 
Several  speeisB  of  the  Pdypns  are  dmeriM>7'V- 
istotle,  moat  of  whidi  are  to  be  refiarnd  vtM£ 
nua  Hydn  of  LinnRus.    The  H.        "  *" 
remarkable  species.   The  ancient  wiitoi  ese  IM 
general  term  palypuw  in  speaking  of  these  lasfi^ 
but  modem  naturalists  employ  appeUaMnj* 
jw«,  as  speciQriDg  more  dtstioctly  a  putieuUr  dw< 
and  the  name  patm»  is  now  exdssivdriwpn 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiate.   "  Aristotle.  Ptin7,«»-" 
(act,  aU  the  ancient  vnitere,  affirm  that  Ow  "n™ 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  Bancliii«  «m 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smoolli  [tos. 
.£Iian  and  Atbeocns  add  that  i» 
on  trees !    It  appears  that  tbe  octopi  >n«*J^ 
principal  food  of  croslaeea,  as  AiirtoUe 
long  ago.   They  also  feed  on  eoochylifew* 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  ooncemingtbeinthBtnw 
whidi  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  pUfing  i 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  ofojsiei*." 


I.  {DfmoMli.,  c.  AriMof.,  7B7.>-1  (Hwpocr;  * 

Stuuh.  der  AtTi.,  187.  SJft, SSS.-M.wr, D*  b-- 1^*^: 

pand.,     T.)-4.  (Hippoc.  Uarb.  Mulier.,  u,  611  -^'"^ 
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POLTPUS. 


POMCERtUM. 


AifAi  tbej  ire  eitremely  fond,  so  as  to  prerent 
Uieu)  ftom  clonog,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
Ml  Bat  how  could  an  octopua  take  op  a  little 
iioH  and  riaoe  it  ao  adroitly,  even  aopposing  ifaat 
tbe  semi-hHtas  oT  the  oTsta,  eontumally  filled  bj 
tiie  tenUoabu*  cirrtii  oT  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
voold  pemiit  it !  It  has  been  asBeited,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
Kill  gnaw  its  own  aims,  which  possess  tbe  sin^ar 
pnipeity  oTahooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pltoynun  justly  Utrilmte  tbe  ftet  of  octopi  being 
cAen  fimad  wbidi  ban  some  fewer  appendages  than 
ntoal,  to  tbetr  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
(fta.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  ful!  size  to 
vhieh  tbe  octt^i  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reel- 
Uta  or  certain  trevellera,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ios,  that  a  qiecies  exiats  to  which  tbe  name  of 
^■liii  hn  been  ffno,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
amunUe  btdk,  so  as  to  reaemble  an  island  when 
it  ipproacliea  the  aor&oe  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
Mt  the  largest  vesael  under  foil  sail  when  it  be- 
oomes  entangled  in  th«r  cordage.  Bat  we  may 
be  assured,  withoot  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  tbis  ia  bat  an  exagg^tion  of  what  has  been 
taid  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Tiebios,  had  a  head 
of  ilie  Hiae  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  aniiriione, 
and  vhon  tentacular  appendices,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  Lncullus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
a  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round :  the 
■uckera  resembled  baains,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. AD  Ibat  was  preserved  of  tbe  body  weigh- 
tinnm  bnndrad  poonda.  There  are  other  tnita 

awe  earioos  m  the  hiatray  of  tbis  most  mar- 
Tefloua  ocuqma.  It  war  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Betica,  in  ^ain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
Irnn  tbe  Bea  into  the  dep6ts  for  salted  fish,  &c.,  and 
to  deToor  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
■oMiaiea  at  lengttr  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
knpen ;  (hey  boilt  very  krfly  palisades,  but  all  in 
inn;  this  penevering  ptriypns  succeeded  in  getting 
ow  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighlmuiing 
tite,  ao  that  it  could  not  be  taJcen  but  by  the  saga- 
fltyoftbe  dogs,  which,  having  mariced  it  one  ni^t 
u  it  WIS  retoming  to  tbe  sea,  intimated  the  aftair 
tolbekeepera,whio  were  struck  with  tenor  and  ae- 
loniAiDeot  at  the  nordty  oC  this  tremendow  apec- 
ivle.  Ia  tnith,  Uie  animal  waa  of  an  immessur** 
^  balk ;  its  c<rionr  waa  changed  Iqr  the  action  of 
ibebiine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intoler^le  odour. 
NeTettbdeas,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  tbe 
(idgt,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  bis ' 
Pwiical  style,  and  by  the  efibrts  of  men  armed  with 
tndeats,  it  waa  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  waa 
braagtit  to  LneoUna.  .£Iian  also  tells  ns  that,  in 
liie  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
exbwrdinaiy  balk,  so  as  to  equal  in  aizethe  largest 
wucea.  On  this  subject  be  fovoura  us  with  a  story 
P^y  nearly  simBar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 

which,  having  devastated  the  magazioea  of 
|v  Iberian  merehants,  was  Acai^gnl  by  a  great  num- 
ixr  of  persons,  and  cot  in  jueoeswitb  batobets,  just 
■n  tbe  same  s^le  that  woodmen  eat  down  the  thick 
nraoches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
w  polypi  whose  arms  are  aa  much  as  five  cubits 
)D  length,  which  wonld  make  above  seven  feet. 
^Dt  this  is  a  kMg  way  behind  tbe  narrations  of  Tre- 
^  and  jElian,  and  faUs  still  ahorter  of  the  won- 
^  of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
^litn.  The  ancients  tell  ua  that  the  oetopi  are 
»« enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
taey  are  Ibemaclvea  pursued  by  the  mar«n«,  which 
aeronr  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  as  that 
bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  tbe  aqiiK,  bat  not 
■oTmoDou.  ^iftn  "^^^ff,  that  It    tairt  ly  ftiher- 


men  that  the  ootiqn  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.'" 

•POMATaAS  (vuftaritv),  a  apecies  of  eacnleot 
Snail,  mentioned  by  DiowMHides.  It  is  the  HeUx 
PomaiM.' 

POMCE'RIUM.  This  word  is  componnded  of 
poit  and  mceriam  (murua),  in  the  same  manner  as 
ponuTidievt  of  vo»t  and  meriditm,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  oy  tbe  walls  of  a  town  [pone  or  pott 
ffluTM).  But  the  waQa  of  a  town  here  spoken  ol^are 
not  its  actaal  walla  or  fiirtifioatioos,  bal  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  conrM  of  the  pomceriom  itsetf  waa 
marked  by  atone  pillars  (eippi  pomam*)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  Tbe  custom  of  making  a  pomoe- 
rinm  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  aa  fol< 
lows:  A  bullock  and  a  beifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plongb,  and  a  forrow  waa  drawn  around  tbe  place 
which  was  to  be  occopied  by  the  new  town  in  snch 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  tbe  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  tbe  pomcepum,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  (ounicta  urimu)  coald 
be  tiUcen.*  That  the  actaal  walls  or  fortifieatima 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomcerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  ftdlowed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observ^  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  cdonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  tbe  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  tbe  inhabitanta  from  building  npon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  bat  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  cm  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, aoaa  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  nse.*  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  althou^  inhabited  frtHn 
earty  times,  waa  ibr  many  oenturies  not  included 
within  the  pomcErium.*  The  wh<rie  space  included 
in  it  was  called  agtr  tffaliu  or  fina  effati.  The  po- 
nueriom  of  Rome  was  not  Uie  aame  at  all  times ; 
as  tbe  ei^  incnaaed  the  ponrarian  alao  waa 
tended,  but  this  extension  eouU,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,^  and  neither  could  a  po- 
mtBrium  be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
imviously  consulting  the  will  of  tbe  gods  by  augu- 
ry, wi»oee  tbe  jtu  pottuerii  of  the  augurs.*  The  for- 
mnla  of  the  prayer  vritich  the  angura  perfinmed  on 
such  occasiODS,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  vh»  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 

The  original  pomierium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius,''  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  hut 
the  one  which  Tacitna"  describee  as  tbe  pomceriom 
of  Ronmloa  cfmqnia^  a  mucb  wider  qiaoe,  and 
waa,  as  Nirtiubr  thinks,"  an  enlargonent  of  tba 
origind  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borouA. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomcerium  properly  de- 
notes a  snburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romalian 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  tbe 
Forum  Boarinm  (the  arch  of  Septimias  Severus) 
throu^  tbe  valley  of  the  Circua  ao  as  to  Include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis;  then  along  tiie  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Conai,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizoninm  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  l^an),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  J<^um,  and  lastly  by  tbe  Via  Sacra  to 
the  Forum.  From  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Forum  to 


1.  (Aiiatot.,  H.      iw.,  1.— GiiaitVs  Cnttor,  *aL  lU^  p.  Ml, 
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the  Velabnun  there  waa  a  swamp,  bo  (tai  TacHufl 
does  not  mention  the  line  of  tbe  pawBTiam  here. 
Serrins  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomceHmn,* 
but  the  Aventine  was  not  mdnded,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remos  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
Btood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Rinnaiu.'  The  Aven- 
tioe  did  not  become  included  within  the  poidcerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claodios.'  Dionys- 
ius*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  bad  ex- 
tended the  pomarium  since  the  time  of  King  Sei^ 
TiuB,  although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomcerium,*  and 
the  same  is  said  of  SuUa  and  J.  Cesar.*  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomcerium  of  Rome  was  tbe 
Emperor  Aurelidn,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.' 

POMPA  (mycfl^),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  dtc.'  It  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced {Pompa  Circeiuii).    (Vid.  CimcDB,  p.  266.) 

POMPEII  LEGES.   iVid.  Liz,  p.  584,  686.) 

•POMPH-OLYX  (mti^XvO.  "Pompholyx," 
says  Charras, "  ts  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
fine copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulsee  or  blisters.  They  call  it  or  NikUi. 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  ^ediim." 
Hardouin,  as  Adama  remarks,  gives  it  tbe  French 
name  of  "  Lafiatr  de  la  Calamitu."  Btancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "Hie  White  Tntty,"  but  it 
is  generally  caUed  "Brown  Ashes"  or  •'White 
Calaray"  in  English.* 

•POMPILDS  (fnytTiXoc),  a  species  of  flah,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coryphana  PompUu*.  It  iaof  mrare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenstis  calls  it  the  Updt 
Irffvr.   Oppian  makes  it  the  xoXAtj^fivf.'* 

PONS.   (Viii.  BaiDos.) 

PO  NTIFEX.  Tbe  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
pbuoed  in  Tuious  ways.  Q.  Scrrola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  potte 
and  facert,  and  Varm  from  pons,  because  the  pon- 
tiflb,  he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af< 
terward  frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber.^* This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  tbe  Imildiiig  of  the  Pons 
SobliciUB  to  Aocos  Marcius,"  at  a  time  when  the 
ponUffl  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottling^'  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompiftx,  which  would  characterize  the  pontic 
only  as  tlie  managers  and  condu};torB  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  wm«  and 
facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  pi^uv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and.that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  oiffered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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his.*  (CtHiqiare  Aaon.)  Greek  writers  sometimes 
translate  the  word,  and  caH  the  pontifls  yetipamd. 

The  Roman  pontiSh  formed  the  most  fllustriooi 
among  the  great  coUeges  of  priests.  Their  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa.*  The  number  of  pouifi 
appointed  by  this  king  was  foor,*  and  at  th^  head 
was  the  pontiiex  maximus,  who  is  generallr  Dot 
included  when  the  number  ^  pontifb  is  mentioiied. 
Cicero,*  however,  inelades  the  pontifex  nuxijiuis 
when  be  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pootift. 
Niebtthr*  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  tbe  : 
original  number  of  four  pontiffi  (not  including  tiie 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  tbe  two  earli- 
est tribes  of  the  Remans,  the  Ranmes  and  TA^ 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pont[& 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  (^ulnian  law  raised  tbe 
nimiber  of  pontijft  to  eight,  or,  including  tbe  [Qsti- 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  fbur  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.*  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  oon- 
tinued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  3M.  i 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  waa  the  first  plebeian  «to  i 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.*  This  Dumber  of 
pomifis  remained  for  alo^timeimaltered,nntiLi3 
81  B.CIi,  the  dictataT  Sulla  ioereaaed  it  to  fiften.* 
and  J.  Cnsar  to  sixteen.'  In  both  these  cfaai^ 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  umabn'. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  tfaougti,  oa 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regolsr 
nomber.  \ 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontifl^'was  abo  di-  ' 
fbrent  at  dififerent  times.  It  appears  that  afto*  their 
institution  1^  Nuna,  the  0(d]^  had  the  ri^  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  ooDrge  died 
(for  aH  the  pontiff  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elecllbd  a  sticcessor,  who,  after 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.**  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  c^fw."   In  tbe . 
year  3IS  B-C*  Uvy*"  speaks  of  the  deetkn  of  a  : 
poirtifex  nuudmuB  in  the  comftia  (probably  the  eo- ' 
mitia  tributa)  lis  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointor 
this  bigfa-pri^.   But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  tbe  chief  pootiflf  took  place  by  the  co-oplation  ot 
the  college.**   How  theae  uiomalies  arose  (nnless 
Livy  expresses  himself  eardesa^)  b  nncerum 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  wis  aoi 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C  lA- 
cinius  Crassus  ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  pnc- 
tOT  C.  LcUus.'*    In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  «£5 
mcoeasAilIy  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Dominu 
Ahenobaibns ;  and  a  law  (lex  Dmdtia)  was  tbea 
passed,  which  transferred  the  ri^t  of  electing  tbe 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (pr<rt>ably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ;  that  is,  ibe 
people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  tbe 
priests  Uiemselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  ahboccb 
attll  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form'* 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  SoUa  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  whkh  restored  to 
the  gi^at  priestly  colleges  their  foil  right  of  co-«ip- 
tatio.>'   In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Snlla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  determmed 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  ehouLi 

1.  (i.,3S.}— 9.  (Lit.,!.,  M.— Di(V7a.,u.,7>.>— a.  (L.*.,x^(l 
—4.  (De  Sepnld.,  ii.,  14.}— 3.  (Ilirt.  ti  Ron.,  i.,  n.  303.  — 
CompM*  lU.,  p.  410.— Lif.,  x.,fi.— Cio.,  Da  R^aU.,  ii..«.'-& 
(Lit.,  x.,e.>-7.  (LiT.,BaiL,18.)— 8.  (I.t*.,Bpit.,BB.>~t.  (!>-« 
C*M^  xtii.,  51.)-I0.  (Dwiiy*.,  U.,  M.  7S.)-11.  (G.11,  1»J 
—IS.  (ixt.,5.>— 13.  {LiT.,xl.,4».)— I*.  (OaoliftB,  L  p.  3Ti : 
—19.  (Oic.,  De  Am., Brat., ».— Da  Ntt.  Dmit..  ie..  1 
le.  (Cte-  De  Laff.  Afr.,  tL,  7.— Epdt.  ad  Beat.,  i-.  5.— V«U 
PaL,  iL,  li.— fiiutaa.,  Naro,  %)—VI.  (Lit.,  %>rt^  80.— FaacJa- 
Aaan,  Is  DMstf,,  ^  10^  fd.  <Mli.-J)iM  Cba,xxxnk,  IT.; 
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tominate  two  candidates,  and  the  pec^e  elect  one 
of  (hem.  Tbia  mode  of  proceeding  is  expresslj 
BteDti(Nied  in  regard  to  the  an>oiQUnent  of  augurs, 
ind  was  eonaeqaaatly  the  same  in  tiiot  of  ibe  pon- 
tilfi.'  Julius  Cxsar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Pfflnitia,  bat  M.  Antooias  again  restored  the  right 
of  nHiptatio  to  the  college.* 

The  college  of  pootifls  had  the  snpreme  sQperln- 
tendence  of  all  tnatteis  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
Tate  wnsbip.  A  general  outline  of  ttieir  rights  and 
fimetions  is  given  by  Livy*  and  Dionysina.*  This 
puwer  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Nnma ; 
and  be  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligaiioti  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  tbem  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
fitud  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
rdigioas  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
■naent  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  bad  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
auuls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  iiXe  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
otiier  [dienomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  T^igioa,  whether  private  penona,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
enating  laws  or  cnstoms  were  found  defective  or 
infufficiei^  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
[dtcreta  pontifieum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
iheij  own  jodf^Dt  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existiag  customs  and  usages.*  Thar  watched 
OTR  the  conduct  of  sU  persons  vrtio  had  anything 
tu  do  with  the  sacrificevor  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  ^  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  wor^ip  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontifis,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
tbeir  injuootioas  was  punished  by  th^  for  they 
*ae  "rmtsi  qua  ai  Men  et  rdigioim  vertiment, 
wdittt  tt  mndieea."*  The  pontiflb  themaeWes  were 
D<)t  subject'to  aoy  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
i\x  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  ftmc- 
tims  were  contained  in  books  called  Ubri  pontificii 
ur  pontificales,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacrorum 
pontificaliam,)  whidi  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived ^im  Noma,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Anens  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
puUis  that  put  of  these  regulations  whkiti  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publica  ;*  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mpncemeot  of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
i^hich  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pootifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.*  One  part  of  these 
l^ri  pontificales  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con- 
taibedtbe  names  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  maimer 
m  which  these  names  were  ta  be  used  in  public 
worsiiip."  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
Ibnnulas  of  the  jus  pontificium."  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontifl^  whence  per- 
haps flinr  name  commentarii."  AnoUier  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Noma  commn- 
nicated  to  the  pontiffi  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  htiried  the  books 
ia  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.'*   These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  eon- 
tafaied  ritual  regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium, 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  suhjects,  an'd  ware  wrHten  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  prctor  ur- 
bauus  Q.  PetilioB,  and  the  senate  twdned  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  fonner  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p. 
S14,  dtc.  Concerning  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  wliich 
ZJvy^  apfdies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum, 
see  Ankalcs. 

AiAo  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  roust 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffb  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  prtests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  extenuil  worship  of  the  gods.* 
One  of  tbeir  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  private,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  pontiftb  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar:  md.  Calsndab,  p.  196,  &c.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacVa 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  {,vid.  £po- 
LOHta),  and  bad  in  their  keeping  the  flmda  from 
which  the  e:qienBeB  of  the  saera  publica  were  de- 
frayed.  (Kid.  Sacka.) 

The  pontifib  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio took  place.*  {Yid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontifib,  together  with 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  purious  cir- 
emnstanoe  that  on  one  occasion  the  pontiftx  maxi- 
nnu  was  commanded  by  tiie  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.* 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontic,  magis- 
trates and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
were  boond  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  ixA- 
lege.*  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontifib 
omy  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestel  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontifla  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion,  and  mi^  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.* 
A  man  who  bad  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
ofi'enders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling*  considers  that  they  had  the  right  <A  ap* 
ped,  bat  the  passage  of  Cicero**  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  o[Hnion.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral bdofiged  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death."  In  later  times  we 
find  Uiat,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
psssed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  qiues- 
tor  for  die  purpose  of  nudcing  a  liesb  inqoiry  into 
the  case;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  after 
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tbia  new  trial  flw  BenMnce  of  tiie  pontiflh  was  mod- 
ified oi  annnlled.^  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  Ibanded  apon  an 
abase  of  the  tribunitian  power.  'In  the  earl;  times 
the  pontifb,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religioos  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavius. 
( Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  r^laUoos  which  served 
a*  a  guKto  to  the  pontiSb  in  their  judieial  prooeed- 
inga  ibimed  a  Iwge  collection  of  uwa,  whidb  was 
cued  the  jus  pontifidom,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pootificii.*  (Compare  Jos,  p.  fiOO,  dtc.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  poatifls  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  io  cases  belonging  \o  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
■a  LiTj*  aays,  ioBDmerable.* 

Tlie  meetings  of  ttie  college  of  pontiff^  to  irtiieh, 
in  some  instances,  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
Tom  were  summoned,*  wera  held  in  the  cnria  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached-  the  roi- 
dence  of  the  pontiGex  mazimus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
eronim.*  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  pablica,  Augustna,  when  he  asanmed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  ctf  his  own  boose  into  a 
doinoB  poUica.'  All  the  pontiflb  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distingoiahed  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  aad  the  toga 
pnetesta. 

The  pontifex  maximos  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  nante,  whence  be  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  most  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  cboeen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guishied  persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  cunile 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.* Two  of  hia  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
{capere)  the  vestal  vii^ins  and  Uie  flamines  (vid. 
VsaTjLLss,  Flamen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  con&iireatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vovred  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
Tow  or  the  dedicatton,  the  fonnula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  {praire  verba*).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  Uie 
pmtiS;  on  eoostimtioDal  or  religions  gronads,  re- 
fused to  perform  tbia  aotemnity,  be  might  be  coin> 
pdled  by  the  peofrie. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  tniestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  Interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  md  the  same  poson  being  pontiff;  augur,  and 
decemvir  saororan/'  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
Imus  being  at  the  same  time  cmuuI  are  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
t»ffice  which  a  pontifex  mazimus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
fint  who  violated  this  law  vras  P.  Lioioias  Cras- 
aos,  in  B.C.  131  but  alter  this  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
C»sar,  tbou^  pontifex  maxtmus,  went  to  his  prov- 
ince of  Oaul. 

The  college  of  pontic  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism but  its  power  and  in- 
flnence  were  coni^d«aUy  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, aoooiding  to  die  examide  of  J.  OKaar.  bad  the 
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right  to  qipotnt  as  many  memben  of  the  grni  ml- 
le^es  of  iffiests  as  ttiey  pleased.'  In  addiUm  to 
this,  Uie  erapCTors  themselves  were  always  chief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  sucfa,  tbe  presidents  of  the  oofle^; 
henee  the  title  of  pontifex  maximns  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  aiqteais  oo  several  coins  of  tbe  empovrs.  If 
tbere  were  several  emperors  at  a  time:,  only  one 
borethetUleofpoatifexniaximas;  bat  in  tbe  year 
A.D.  S88,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperon 
Maxnqas  and  Balbfame  aaaamed  tUs  dignity.'  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  b^ng  at  tbe  same  time  cfairf 
pontiffi  are  fbood  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valeos,  and  Gratianos.*  From  the  time  of  Tbeo- 
doahis  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  tbe  digait; 
of  pontiff;  but  at  last  tbe  title  was  aasomed  by  tbe 
Oluiatian  iHihi^  <^Ilaai& 

lime  were  other  pODtiA  at  Rome,  who  were  fo- 
tinguidied  by  the  epithet  minores. .  Vazioiis  optaisos 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pootifioN 
minorea  were.  Niebahr*  thinks  that  tbey  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  tbe  Looeres  ;  that  ttier 
stcrad  in  tbe  same  rdation  to  tbe  other  pootifi  ac 
tbe  patres  mioorom  gentium  to  the  patrea  majowa 
gentium ;  and  that  sobseqoently,  when  tbe  meanni  i 
of  tbe  name  was  forgotten,  it  waa  applied  to  tbe 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontic.  In  ao- 
other  passage*  Niebuhr  himself  dranonstrates  tb*i  i 
the  Lnceree  were  never  represented  in  tbe  colle^ 
of  pontiff^  and  his  earlier  aoppontion  is  contradtn- 
ed  by  all  tbe  statements  trf  ancient  writers 
mentioB  the  pnitifieee  minores.  Livy,*  jo  apeabag 
of  tbe  secretaries  of  tbe  ooHege  of  pootil!^  adds, 
**  fUM  nunc  nmum  penmen  tpfeUnmt  fioiB  | 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  eiioores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  thit  is. 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  Tbe  cmly  Dstoral 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  tbe  , 
time  when  the  real  pontiflb  beoan  to  aegket  thar 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  pim^al  hnaineM  to  be 
done  by  their  seoetaries,  it  became  costtNiiaiy  to 
designate  these  'scribes  by  the  name  oT  pontifices 
minorea.  Macrobius,^  in  speaking  of  minor  pontids 
previous  to  the  time  of  Co.  flavios,  m^ua  aa 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  costomary  » 
his  own  diqra  to  a  time  when  it  ooidd  not  poa^b^ 
exist.  The  nomber  <^  tbeae  eeeretariea  is  aaecT- 
tain :  Cicero*  mentions  the  names  of  three  muMr 
pontiff^.  The  name  cannot  have  been  osed  loag 
before  the  end  of  the  K^tdic,  when  even  diirf 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  tbe  eaae  of  P.  Licinios  Crassas  and 
Julius  Cesar.  Anotlier  proof  of  their  ftUing  off;  ta 
comparison  with  fbimer  days,  ia,  thtt  abook  tbe 
same  time  the  good  and  luzurioas  livii^  of  tbe  poo- 
tiffs  became  proverbial  ai  Rome.* 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.   (  Kid.  Jbo,  p.  060.) 

PONTIFIOA'LES  LUDL   (IU.  LunPoxnn- 

0ALB8.) 

PONTO,  a  Pmtoan,  was  a  veaael  ased  br  trans- 
porting troops  acroas  nwen.  We  are  toU  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessd,  bat  we  have  ao  fiuther 
particulaTB  respecting  it.** 

POPA.   { Vid.  SACsmcisa.) 

POPl'NA.    ( Vid.  Caupona,  p.  3S6.) 

POPULA'RIA.   (  Kid.  AxrarrBBAnin,  p.  fiS.) 

PO'PULUS.   (Fid.  pATMcn.) 

POPUUFU'GIA  or  POPUFU'GIA,  the  day  of 
tbe  people's  lUght,  was  odrtirated  oo  ilie  boms  of 
July,  aooonliDg  lo  an  ancieat  traditioa  pnaerved  by 


I.  (Dh«CM.,xUiHM.— ld.,xliii.,ftl.--4d.,li-W.— ]d.,liiu 
17.  — Snet.,CM.,31.)— 3.  ICapitnL,  Maxim,  et  Mb.,  &)— 3. 
(Onlli,IiMct.,  0.1117,1116.]— 4.  (i.,  p.  301,  m.  779./— S.  (nr- 
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Tno,*  ia  oonHMmofstioB  of  the  ii^t  of  the  peo* 
^  1^  the  inhibitaots  of  Ficum^  Fidenn,  tad 
oiher  pbees  round  aboat,  appeared  in  anna  afunat 
Roa»  Bhortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and 
pnduced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romana  auddenly 
Sed  before  them.  Macrobius,*  however,  aaya  that 
tbe  popiiliAigia  was  celebrated  in  commeauNratton  of 
the  fligbt  of  tbe  people  before  the  Tuaeaaa,  while 
DioiiysiBa*  ittTeia  ita  origiD  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
pleoB  the  death  of  Romalna.  Niebohr*  aeema  dia- 
fmi  to  accept  tbe  tradition  preserved  b;  Varro ; 
but  the  dtSferent  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
erobim  and  Dionysius  render  tbe  story  uncertain.' 

PORIST'AI  (mptoral)  were  ma^rates  at  Atfa- 
CDs,  who  probab^  levied  the  extraordinary  aoppUea 

ni*}.  AntiidioD'  claasea  tbem  with  the  poletc  and 
pnctotesi  and  Demosthenes*  joins  ruv  ^j^fidrav 
■nfiai  eel  wfuarai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
(lot  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
Ihe  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.*  ' 

•POROS  (iru/jof ).  "  Theophrastus,"  says  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  onder  this  name. 
He  HJ8  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardneaa  and 
colour,  and  tbe  Tophua  (irwpoc)  in  lightness.  Tbe 
Tofiau  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
nwdem  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
vise  applied  the  terra  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
fotm  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gont." 

PORPE  (Jfo/Mn/).   (  Vid.  Fibvla.) 

PORTA  iim.  the  gate  of  a  city, 

dtadel,  or  ottier  open  space  enclosed  by  a  waU,  in 
coDlradistiactiott  to  Janci,  which  was  the  door  of 
i  bouae  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  ^wrfat 
uid  TvAg  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
ipplied  to  a  sinde  gate,  beeaoae  U  conidsted  of  two 
kaTes.»» 

The  gates  of  a  eiQr  wm^f  comae,  Tarfooa  !n 
their  Dumber  and*  poaition.  The  ancient  walla  of 
Pastom,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta  etiU  remain,  and  en- 
dose  a  square :  the  -centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  cit;  wae  built  on  the  snmmit  of  a  precipitous  hiS, 
tbem  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af- 
lorded  the  easiest  access.  If,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
■KTenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walla 
*a8  irr^Iar,  tbe  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
raried  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gaia  had  5  gates  Tbebes,  in  Bceotia,  had  7 ;  Ath- 
eiu  had  8     and  Rome  2U,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jan^  of  the  gate  were  auimounted,  1.  by  a 
lotel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  iato  the  AUiraian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long. 
*  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
fVHum,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bczan^on,  and 
Treres.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
nuiniag  is  archei  while  another  is  constructed 
vitb  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
(he  manner  represented  in  tbe  woodcut  at  p.  86.** 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  dties  of 
I-niibaidy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carnages  entering, 
ud  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
uoe  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
tf  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
■bowing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
<tiier  irwtanceii  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages. 


L  (Di  lof.  1S>      llOltat.)-*.  (S»t<m>^  lu.,  S.)- 

l.(Mri-%.  (HiK.o(EoiM,ii,p.fi7l.)-9.  (Compwe ^ 
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bat  a  noEBUer  eae  on  ewb  Bide  of  it  (ir^MnrtO^)  fer 
Ihot-pasaengera-  (See  the  plan  of  the' gate  of  ¥aa^ 
peii,  p.  S34.)  £adi  cS  the  fine  gatea  which  remain 
at  Antun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  but,  ex- 
terior to  them,  two  sideways  for  peidestrians.* 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ol 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  (sor- 
tuUtf  fcvAif:  PnvotnuX^)  large  enou^  to  admit  a 
ainde  pecaon.  The  porter  opened  it  whoi  any  one 
vimed  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.* 

The  contrivances  for  foatening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  £xirs  Janua), 
bat  lai^er  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  thera  in  the  inside  Oto^;^)  was  kept  in  ita 
posUioo  by  the  following' method.  A  hole,  passing 
tfanrndi  it  perpendicularly  (^oWod^i;*),  admitted  a 
(^Aindrioal  piece  of  fron,  called  ^aXav<K,  which  alao 
entered  a  hole  m  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  Mher.*  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  paXavo^,  and  called  paXavd-ypa,  was  Bsed  to  ex- 
tract iL*  When  tbe  besiegers,  tor  want  of  this  key, 
the  paXavaypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  thronffh  with  a  hatchet,^  or  aet  it  <«  fire.* 

The  gatAray  had  eomnmily  a  dumber,  either 
on  one  side  or  en  both,  whieh  aerred  aa  tbe  rea^ 
deuce  of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  xvAw.* 
Ita  situation  is  shown  in  the  following  |dan.  .  (See 
woodcut)  But  the  gateway  was  uso,  in  niany 
eaaea,  aurmounted  by  a  tower,  a^ted  either  for 
defence  iportu  bart*  impontU"),  or  fiir  eondnctiny 
the  geoecd  boaineaB  of  govemment.  In  tlie  gatee 
of  Come  and  Verona  thia  edifice  ia  three  atortea  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  hi^  in  the  flanks,  al- 
thougfa  the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  of 
them  only,  aa  may  be  observed  in  Vm  annexed 
woodeat  ThelengthofthisbnildingiallSfoeti it« 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  8T  in  the  flanks;  ita  greater 
heidit,  92.  An  the  fooT  atones  are  ornamented  n 
every  direction  with  roWB  of  Tuscan  oolomna.  Hie 
gatewawi^e  each  14  feet  wide.  Tbe  entranoe  of 
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appem  to  been  gnuded,  is  it  FVnnperi 
(see  p.  334),  lint  by  a  portculUs,  and  then  by  fites 
of  wood  and  iioo.  The  barbican,  betwe^i  the 
doable  portcullia  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  bo  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Conatantine.*  Its 
lows  of  ornameatal  wtodowa,  aod  the  general  st^ 
of  its  architecture,  aflbrd  wfficient  indications,  that, 
altboush  rery  atrong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
nor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  bat  to 
be  spplied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  Tuioos  objects 
of  civil  goTemment.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (irvAwv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Poiiybias* 
Mils  a  buUding  at  Alexandres  rdv  xp^fiariffruciv  wv- 
t6p  paaiXeiuni,  i.  t.,  "the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transactioh  of  public  business. " 
In  the  Old  Testafnent  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates" 
Meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gates, 
•nd  wielded  the  powers  of  goTemmeot.* 

.Statues  of  the  ^oAb  were  often  placed  near  tiie 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.*  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  luan.  The  gate  was  som©- 
fiimea  much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elefdiants, 
tat  examjide,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Oonstantino^e. 

PCyRTICUS  {on&\  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
nhidi  la  supported  by  columns  st  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticos  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er public  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
uy  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
air  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  aonthera 
eoaotries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  greater  extent  ttian  at  present.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  were  either  con- 
structed only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whde  building,  as  is  the  caae  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
ratended  aa  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
wa&  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  foubd  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  sane  of  which 
were  very  extensive;  and  as  the  Oreeks,  in  all 
their  public  Works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  btult 
In  the  most  magnificent  style,  hut  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  pcecile  and  orou  ^aol^ttos  at 
Athens,*  and  the  trroa  TltpaiKn  at  Sparta.*  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
hiid,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.''  In  most  of  these  stott,  seats  [exedra)  were 
^ced,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  ita  name  from 
the  cireumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
eonverae  vrith  hu  disciples  in  a  stoa.  He  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  for  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks ;  and  as  luxuries  among 
titem  were  carried  in  everythins  to  a  ^^^r  ex- 
tent than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Roman^^x^  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  riji.,'J',  and 
■ometimes  in  their  country-seats.   In  thfi-j'^ublic 

1.  (WrttaBbMh'a  Komb  Ant.  of  TnvM,  p.  ft-W.|— ^ 

(Hdu.,  n.,  is..  Sit.— Mfttib.,  xTi.,  IS.)— 4.  (Pbu.,  jr., 
as,  4  4.— Luerat.,  i.,  314.— Acts,  ziv.,  13.)— 4.  (Atlien.,  nii.,  p. 
m.r-^uu.,         I,  &«.)—«.  (Fwit.,  iii^  U,  1 3.)— 7.  (Pna., 
UL,  1^  t  >•)  • 
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poTtiooee  of  Rome,  which  were  qeccefimtj 

raeroua  and  very  extensive  (asthat  voBndt]Hrl>■ 
mmandthe  Campos  Martius),  a  variety  ofbutBM 
was  occasionsUy  tranaacted :  we  fiad  tbn  h*- 
suits  were  conducted  here,  meetiags  of  the  Kute 
held,  goods  exhituted  for  sale,  dec.  (See  Pitisnt,' 
who  has  given  9,  oon^ele  list  <tf  d)  the  poitieM 
(rf'Rome.) 

PORTI'SGULUS  (juWr^),  an  offices  in  a  1% 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  thai  titej 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  vas  ito 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  Hie  stnbjtg  d 
which  he  regidated  the  motion  of  the  oaia.'  Tta 
dnties  of  thiii  oflkser  ire  thus  daaerflxd  b;  SQin 
Itilioni:* 

JTmEm  MtMt  matfimfitffit, 
Qnd  soK  aJteniM  WDUarm  ttsqMHf  tdHii 
Et  remu  dieUt  Mmatmm,  fmiUtfu  rdata 
Ad  tomlnm  plfmiat  rcioiiMlts  c«rslg  tmm." 
This  officer  ia  w^"^  called  Bmtmf  or 
Fadsariob.* 
PORTmyRES.   iVU.  PoBLiCASt.) 
PORTtyRIUM  was  <nh  branch  of  the  nsntat 
revenuesof  the  Roman  state,  ooowting  of  the  di- 
Uei  paid  on  impoorted  ud  expwied  pMi:  «n» 
Umea,  however,  the  name  povtorium  is  alnmU 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  &r  being  <xmA 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.*  A  poitoiiam, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  eariy  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vik- 
rius  Poblioola  exem^ed  the  plebes  from  the  pnt» 
ria  at  the  time  wtaoi  the  RejiuMie  wu  thniieBed 
wiUi  an  invasion  by  Forsenna.'  The  time  of  A 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  itf  it. 
aacribed  to  Publioc^  can  only  have  beoi  >  tern- 

Erary  measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  tlie 
ipublic  increaaed,  new  portoria  most  hiRbees 
introduced.  Hue  the  censors  M.  £miliiB  1^ 
dus  and  M.  Fnlvius  Mobiliov  instituted  ^arOrii  d 
vecttgaUa  miita,*  and  C.  Gracchna  again  ioaoid 
the  number  of  articles  which  .had  to  pajr  v^'^ 
ria.  *  In  conquered  places  and  in  the  proTinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  pw 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retaioai,  W 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  urartum.  Tkns 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Cafiaa  ud  Put^ 
oli  on  gooda  ^ieh  were  imported  by  merdtau- 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Ajua,  furnished  to  the  Roain 
treaniry  luge  sums  which  were  raised  as 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romana 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  ftvoor,  to  laiK  « 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  P*e«»l  ^ 
ports,  and  only  stipuUOed  that  Roman 
socit  Latini  diould  be  exempted  from  then^"  |" 
Uie  year  «0  B.C.,  aU  the  portoria  in  thepOTtBrfW 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Cecilia,  ean»  W 
the  prntor  Q.  MeteUus  NepoB.'*  tt  appears,  haw- 
ever,  that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  ur 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  its^,  but 
portitores,  i.  e.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  w 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  their  w» 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  {Vii.  Pnucinj 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  leried  impanaod 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  untO  J.  Ccar  R- 
stored  the  duties  on  commodhies  imported  frooi 
foreign  countries.'*  Dnriog  the  last  tnamnnta 
iwwportoriawereintToducU|**andAagDri»f>'*^ 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  ^asOij  titii^ 
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POSSESfilO. 


IK7  DMB.  The  subieqcient  emperors  increased  or 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  rerenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  aa  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  snbject  to  an  import  doty, 
it  may  be  stuted  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, inching  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
mnchants  far  the  purpose  of  selling  thtnn  again, 
ven  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  nse 
vere  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
iTtictes  is  given  in  the  Digest.^  Many  things,  how- 
em,  whidi  beloofed  more  to  the  luxuries  tlam  to 
ibeneoessaries  of  li^  socb  as  eonodis  and  haod- 
Mne  jouUiB,  had  to  pqr  an  inqmrt*  duty,  eren 
Ooogli  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
ovn  use.*  Things  ^ich  were  imported  for  the 
ise  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
m  But  the  governors  of  provinces  (prasitUt), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  tilings  for  the 
motthe  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  aneh  things 
ix  tbe  poblicani  (portiiora),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
m  whether  more  thii^  were  imported  than  what 
vere  ordered  f  for  tbe  practice  of  smu^ling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
u  in  modem  times.    Respecting  the  ri^t  of  the 

Kitoree  to  search  travellers  and  merchants;  see 
UKua.  Saab  goods  as  were  duW  stated  to  the 
lOitiUHes  were  called  tmpu^  and  those  which 
vere  not,  ituemU.  If  goods  subject  to  a  doty 
Were  conoealed,  they  were,  onAedrdiBcoreiy,  eon- 
facated.* 

Kespecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
aent  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portoriiun 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vicetima) 
of  ilie  valoe  of  taxable  anicles  ;^  and  aa  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,*  it  is  BrobabJe  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
pmrinees.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordt- 
rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
fortieth  part  (qitedragetima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods. '  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
•f  one  ei^th  (oetma')  ia  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
inqortdoty;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  tiM 
doiy  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.   (Ktd.  Vaonoj,- 

Ui.  pDBUCAm.)* 

PORTUMNA-LIA  or  PORTUNAOJA,  a  festi. 
nl  celebrat«d  in  honour  of  Poriumnus  or  Portu- 
BQs,  the  god  of  harbours."  It  was  celebrated  on 
ibe  I7th  day  before  the  calends  of  September." 

POSCA,  vinegar  ntixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
BMm  drink  of  tiie  lower  oiien  among  the  Romans, 
«  of  soldiera  when  on  service,"  davesb"  &o. 

POSEIDO'NIA  inaaea&vta),  a  festival  held  every 
jeai  ia  vEgina  in  honour  of  Poseidon.'*  It  seems 
lo  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bland,  as  Atheateus"  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tioiia  that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated hetKra,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
fteaeaee  of  tbe  assemftled  Greeks.  The  festival 
i>  abo  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,'*  but  no  particn- 
hrs  are  kttuwiL 
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FOSSE^SIO.  Panlus'  observes,  "  Poatatio  dp^ 
felUUaest,-ut  et  Labeotut,afedihua"  (ed.  Flor.,  "  Sed- 
ibns"),  «  ^uan  foaitio  :  quui  naturaliler  tenetur  oh  m 
f  ifi  iRtuM."  The  abaiu^ity  of  tbe  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  (potis)  and  «<der«,  or  the  vat  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  irar't  (irpof). 

Possesaio,  jn  its  primary  sense,  is  the  condition 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mas- 
tery over  a  corporeal  thing  aa  to  deal  with  it  at  his 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med- 
dling with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten- 
tion, and  it  lies  at  the  bott(Hii  of  aD  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  na  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  (prvpru- 
ima).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  tiling  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  pnqnrietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  poesession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.*  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  acconiUng 
to  a  man's  treasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  tbe  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  ttie  actaal  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  ri^t  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  tlie  detainer  has 
the  intention  (ammtw)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  his 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  aa  the  property  of  another, 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  is 
not  said  "potnden"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  he 
is  said  "  aliato  mmiiu  poiaiien.**  This  is  tbe  case 
with  the  commodatanos  and  with  him  who  holds 
a  deposite.* 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio by  virtue  of  tbe  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  asuc»* 
pion  it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  that 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  intCTdict  is  claim- 
ed. (Kttf.  iNTKKDtcTDi^.}  Simply  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.*  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
(ffigin  it  most  have  been  bona  flde  and  founded  on ' 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  bo  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.   (Vid.  Ubucapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founJed  on  a  juristical  poe- 
sessio  is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  rie^t  arising  ftom  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Rik 
ninn  jurists.  The  nght  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
em jurists  jus  poBSidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of . 
ownership. 

All  junsticsl  possession,  then,  that  Is,  possessio 
in  the  Romdn  law  as  a  source  of  ri^ts,  has  refer- 
ence on^  to  usucapion  and  interdicte ;  and  all  the 
rules  ^ow  which  treat  poaBeaaion  as  a  thing  of  t 
juristical  ntfnre,  have  no  other  object  tlun  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in- 
terdicts.* 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,*  "  So 
for  as  concerns  usoctvion,  one  cannot  suppoee  the 
thing  to  be  the  stdtject  of  aquestioo.  No  one  thinks 
of  adcing  to  wiiat  class  of  ri^its  a  juste  eansa  be* 
limgB,  without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 
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ahip.  It  »  no  riglit,  but  H  is  &  part  of  Oie  vhole 
Snmction  tqr  whidi  ownerehip  ia  acquired.  So  ia 
it  with  poaawakwi  Id  reapeet  ho  usucapion." 

The  right  to  posseasorial  interdicts  belonga  to 
the  law  of  obli^iones  ex  maleflcits.  "  The  right 
10  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belonga  to  the  bw 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  fiofy  so 
&r  considered  aa  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  interdicU  cannot  b«  aappoaed  poaaible. 
The  j  us  poaseaaionia,  oooaetpiaitly— that  ia,  the  ri^t 
which  mere  posseasion  gires — consists  simplr  in 
the  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
as  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
form.  Independent  of  thia  diatnrbaoce,  bare  pos- 
•eaaion  givea  do  righta,  neitiier  a  jus  obligatioaia, 
aa  ia  adiPerident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  uiiiig,  fin- 
so  dealuig  with  a  thing  ia  to  be  eonudored  as  a  le- 
fil  act  Bimpljr  beeanae  the  person  ao  dealing  baa 
the  possessiMi  of  the  thing.'" 

The  lenn  posaeaaio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jariats 
in  Tarious  senaes.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
and  poesessio  eirilis,  and  poaaeaaio  natundia. 

Poaaeaaio  denoted  nigiuUjr  bate  detentkm.  But 
thia  deteotlMi  under  onlain  oonditiona  becomes  a 
legal  alate,  inasmncfa  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
urough  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  poeses- 
sio, miich  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attadied  to  poasessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  poaaeaaio 
ciTilis;  andallotherpoasessio,  ssonxMedtocivilis, 
ia  nataraUa.  But  detention  may  aliso  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicta,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  siroidy,  and  this  ia 
the  meaning  of  poaaeaaio  when  used  aloiK  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  Aa  opposed  to  this  aeoBe  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturalis  posaeaaic^  the  oppoaition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  poaaeasioa  Onwmwis)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  aa  this  op- 
poaition is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  eirilis  posses- 
sio. There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio :  foaautio  civiUi,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  UBUc^on,  and  pumno,  or  possession  for 
the  puipoae  of  the  interdict.  It  IbOowa  that  poa- 
aeaaio IB  induded  in  possesaio  civilla,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  ciTilis,  he  has  also  poesesato, 
that  is,  the  ri^t  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 

■  is  not  true.  Possesaio  naturalis,  as  above  obaerr- 
ad,  has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  neg&- 
tift,  and  mer^  express  in  eaeh  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  ai«  teapectrrely  not  posses- 
aio eirilis  or  possessio.  The  vaiioua  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "  taurt,"  "corjo- 
WMiHer  wmndere,"  "  t»ae  m  youunoiu." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  pei^ 
^aon  who  ptedges  it  has  atiU  the  inaiiiMMiin  ad  usq< 
'eapionem,  but  the  {dedgee  alone  ha«  the  poBaeaaio 
•d  interdicta.  It  ia  not  a  poaaeado  ^flia  whii^  is 
the  foundation  of  the  |4edger'a  title  by  usucapion ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  hare 
luch  poesession,  and  so  the  ease  is  a  special  ex- 
oqition  to  the  general  rule,  "sim  fmuanom^ 
CM*  eonlingare  amt  foUtt." 
'  l*os8eaaio  juata  ia  every  poaaeaaio  that  ia  not  fl- 
lagal  in  ita  wigln,  vriwllMr  sueh  poasoaaio  be  mere 
detentim  or  joriatical  poaaeaaio.  The  wcxA  juatfi 
ia  here  used,  net  ia  that  acceptation  in  whit^  it  baa 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  la  equivalent  to  crrilia 
or  Iraitima,  but  in  another  saise,  which  is  more 
inde&ite,  and  means  "  rightful"  geonaUy,  that  is, 
not  wnmgftiL   The  eredit<N-  who  is  in  poaaeaeton 

■  of  a  pledge  haa  a  juata  posseasio,  but  not  a  eivitia 


pBBiMaia :  lie  haa^  bowerer,  a  juristied  pmrnt, 
that  is,  pettetaic,  sad,  consequently,  a  ri^  tg  ^ 
interdicts.  TTie  missio  in  paaaesnoncai  a  ba 
foundation  of  a  juata  poesessio,  but,  a  a  gnenl 
rale,  not  of  a  juristica]  poaseasio.  FDoeno  injia- 
ta  is  tiie  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  cae 
of  possessio  iojnsta  there  are  three  speend  litii 
poeecaaionia,  that  ia,  when  tite  waaessioD  h»  gh- 
ginated  vi,  clain,  or  precario'  (J9ne  immAiidm, 
vtl  dam,  vdfmtno  fae  (radst). 

With  reapeet  to  the  eansa  poBacaainuB,  ibcR 
waa  a  legal  maxim :  "  Nema  nit  iftt  tnttm  jct- 
ttttiimia  mulare  poUst."  Thk  rale  ia  ezpluKd  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gaiua,*  as  bsring  lefenna 
to  the  dd  usacapio  proherede,aBdthemeuiB|<f 
it  was,  that  if  a  penon  had  once  b^na  lo  pMia 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  ooidd  not  at  to  j/kn- 
ore  change  such  poaseeak)  into  a  poaaetaio  fnie- 
rede.* 

A  poeaeasor  bone  fidei  is  he  who  beberes  Hat 
ao  persra  haa  a  better  right  to  poaaesa  thaa  bin- 
aelf.  A  poasaaaw  mal»  fidd  ia  fae  ^rto  kaen  tha 
he  has  no  ri^  to  poaanaa  the  tlung.* 

Beaides  tteae  'variona  aeaniap  ef  poaiem, 
possessor,  posaidere,  at  the  bottmn  of  aB  ia 
the  notioD  <^  possession,  there  are  aonie  aOer 
meanii^  "To  have  ownerdupir  is  soaMiDa 
expressed  by  poaaidere ;  the  thing  wfaid  ii  the 
jeot  of  ownerahipis  acnnetimes  poasesaioi  asdtla 
owner  is  poaaeaaor.  Thin  nae  of  the  worioeeu 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  aad  d«i  a 
Cicero,  Quiitfiltan,  Horace,  and  other  writets.  Sol 
it  ia  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meaninp 
possidere,  poaacaeio,  £c.,  always  refer  to  lud  a 
their  object 

Posseasio  alao  denotea  the  relation  d  a  defcid- 
ant  with  reflect  to  a  idaintiff*  For  instance,  irha 
owner^p  ia  claimed,  tlie  dnnaad  auat  be  iguA 
a  peraon  in  possession  ;  but  this  doea  not  aoa 
thatsiM^  person  must  have  a  juridical  pcsKNia. 
In  a  viodicatio,  accordingly,  the  {riaiotiff  is  ttBti 
petitOT.  and  the  defendant  is  naoted  foaasor.  >«■ 
cause,  in  fact,  he  has  the  poaaesaioB  of  that 
the  plaintiff  claima.  The  procedure  by  teiia^ 
catio  was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  u  bendiWi 
and  here  abo  the  term  poaaeaaor  was  ta 
the  defendant  In  many  cases  the  posaeasra  « 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditaiie  piti- 
tio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  poasesaore.  Bit 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  saA  cntt 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  F«- 
titio  ia  not  abont  a  matter  of  poaaeaaioa.  He  a 
called  joria  poaaeaan',  beeauae  he  refines  to  • 
sunething  which  the  berea  danna  of  hinunr  k- 
cause  ha  aasota  Ua  rifiit  ta  a  poitida  ef  the » 
reditas. 

The  juriatioal  notifm  of  poeaeaaion  infan  ■ 
thing  whi(^  can  be  the  object  of  ovser^:^ 
also  iavUea  that  the  poaseaeor  can  be  no 
than  a  peiaon  who  haa  a  cqiaeity  fitr  ownerwiL 

The  notion  ttf  poeaeaaion  is  sueh  that  oitf  <m 
persm  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whde  of  a  tmig 
(piurn  tandem  rem  in  aolUmm  paeaUve  am  f»m 
whra  several  peratras  possess  a.tfeiu  in  ^""'j'^ 
BO  that  their  posseuion  is  mitfnsHy  uiniled,en 
in  Act,  poaaeaaea  only  a  ddinite  part  itf  the  iMKi 
^t  doea  not  poaaeas  the  other  puts;  uid,ihoa^ 
the  divinon  into  parte  ia  only  ideal,  this 
aifect  the  legal  conaideratioo  of  the  m&tur. 
aoBs  may  also  possess  the  same  tfaiag  ia  diKi« 
sensea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  bii  cren- 
or  who  haa  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

TTiough  thinga  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  oa- 
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jfcts  of  pciwe— ion,  jet  tiure,  is  a  jarit  qotsi  po»- 
•essio  of  them,  as,  for  inatanco,  in  the  case  of  aer^ 
TitnteB  (euementt).  Tbe  ezercisfl  of  a  ti^  of 
Ihis  kind  ia  aaalogona  to  the  poesession  of  a  corpo- 
leal  thing :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
liats  in  the  exercise  of  owDersh4»,  so  this  kind  of 
foeaessicn,  vhieh  ia  fhahioned  trma  analogy  to  the 
Mh«,  eeasists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jua  in  re,  or  of 
Me  of  the  component  parts  of  owiMrship.  In  tiie 
case  of  poesession,  it  is  the  thing  (eorfnt)  which  is 
possessed,  and  not  the  property :  by  analogy,  then, 
we  should  not  say  that  the  serritos  or  the  jus  in 
K  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  ease  of  a  jos  in  re 
ibere  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  poesession 
ean  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
Ibere  is  the  thing  to  whidt  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possesstoi^  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ez- 
pressioa,  juris  qnasi  posseseio,  by  which  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
vfaich  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
n  that  proper  poasesatoo  has  to  ownership.^ 

In  order  to  the  aoqaisition  of  juristiqal  poasessio, 
HipHienaioit  and  aaimoa  are  neoessary.  The  ap- 
pRbeuioB  of  a  coipned  thing  is  snch  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  aQ  other  persons.  But  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  ia  enougfa  if  thm  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  peraon  who  intends  to  acqaire  poa- 
,  sesHon,  whidi  giTCa  him  the  phyvioal  oapadty  to 
opente  on  the  uiing  at  his  jdeasure.  Thus,  in  the 
cue  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
ia  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.'  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  thing  by  deliTery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
acoeaa  to  Ote  eontenta,  in  the  presenoe  of  (ofad) 
fte  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest'  is 
that  of  the  key  of  a  granaiy  being  delivered  in 
■i^  of  the  granary  {apad  korrea,).  Tha  delivery 
of  the  key  is  not  a  syndiolical  daUvny,  as  some 
liare  supposed,  but  it  ia  the  ddtray  of  the  means 
of  Kttmg  at  the  thing.' 

Ihe  animos  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
swathe  thing  Uiat  is  the  object  of  our  a^iprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore^  who  are  legally  meompetent 
to  win,  are  incompetoit  to  acquire  a  juristical  poe- 
■enion.  Children  and  lonattcs  are  examples  of 
Hch  persona.  If  a  man  has  the  detention  of  a 
tbiog,  be  aaa  acquire  the  poeeeaaio  the  animus 
ihsK,  for  the  other  oondilion  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ae- 
^oired,  there  must  always  be  tiw  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (eor^iu)  may  be  emoted  by 
asotiier  as  his  representatiTe,  if  that  other  does  the 
aeeessary  acts,  and  with  fatlentioa  9i  aeqiuring 
the  poascsaioB  for  the  oUier,  wad  not  for  htmaelf.* 
Thoe  mast  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son fiir  whom  possession  is  ttius  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
IpoUtUu)  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
■Ure  or  filiasfunUias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
Ibe  latter  is  the  ease  of  an  agent  wfio  follows  In- 
ttniaioos  (iMuiisftim).  A  person  who  ia  the  rep- 
resentatiTe of  anothn*,  and  baa  the  possessio  of  a 
IhiBg,  may  the  aaimns  alone  cease  to  have  the 
poiseaeio,  ud  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  deteatioa. 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
bowerer,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.   In  this  case  of  deriva- 
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the  ease  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio;  but  the 
animos  with  which  the  thing  is  apprdtended  cannot 
be  the  "animua  doauni,"  but  merely  the  "ofttmus 
pottidendi,"  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  poe- 
sessionia,  which  Uie  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  d^ention  of  a  tidng  nay  be  tnmsieiTei 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  Uie  de- 
tention is  not  alwaya  accompanied  by  a  tranafer 
the  jos  possessionis.  There  are  three  olssses  into 
which  sU  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  aocom- 
panied  with  a  transfer  of  detention :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio ; 
2.  thoee  irtiich  always  are ;  and,  8.  those  which  am 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
eases  aa  those  when  the  d^ntion  a(  a  thing  is 
tranafeired  to  an  agent  (proeuratar),  and  the  case 
of  a  eommodatum.  (Fid.  Cokhodatitm.]  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehendB  the  eass  of  the  emphytea- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative 'ooe, 
as  the  «n|Ayteata  has  not  the  animos  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  ease  of  the  creditor  who  ie< 
odves  the  detention  of  a  pignns  hy  a  eontraolaa 
pigDoite,  but  it  does  not  con^diend  the  ease  of  a 
pignns  pTKtoriam,  pignns  in  causa  judioati  ceptom, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecs).  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  potaeano,  that  is,  a  right  to  tbe 
interdicts,  but  not  poittMno  timU*,  that  is,  the  right 
of  nsneapioB.  The  debtor  had  no  jMwsesna  at  all, 
but,  by  virtue  of  an  exeepUon  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  bean  oommeneed. 
(Vii.  PioNDs.)  The  third  ctaas  oom^shenda  da- 
positum  and  precarinm. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protectimi  of  tbe  interdict  (vid.  ItmaotcrnH), 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  joia  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  (juasi  possesno  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  exi^amed.  The  dijects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitates,  real 
servitutes,  and  jxm  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  auperficiea  is  the 
only  proper  instanoa.  In  ail  the  cases  of^joris  qoart 
possessio,  the  aoqoidtioo  and  the  eontmnuee  of 
the  right  of  poaaeasion  d^end  on  the  oorpos  md 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutos 
(particularly  osua  and  nsusfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natnral  possesaion  of  the  thing,  and  the 
poesosaiop  o(  them  ia  cooMqaMttly  aoquked  in  the 
same  wiqr  aa  the  possession  fit  a  eoiporeal  thing. 
Aa  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  serritutM, 
there  are  two  esses :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  serritos  must  do  some  aot,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  li^t,  he  might  4>e  forbidden  to  do  {Mrwitm  fum 
in  ^atiendff  eoiuutii),  or  tbe  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
ri^t  did  not  exist,  be  might  do  {ttnittu  t»m  m  nm 
faaenda  eotuutit).  As  to  the  £rst  oIms,  whidi 
may  be  called  positive  servitotea,  the  aoqaisition  nf 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  oonsista  merely  in  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  porpose  of 
exercising  the  nght.>  This  rule  apptiea  totbejaa 
itineria,  actus,  viv,  aad  others,  .wluoh  are  todepeod- 
ent  of  tbe  possession  of  any  other  iHYn>cr^._  Suoh 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  snotber 
piece  of  pn^rty,  and  the  poaaessioo  of  this  ri|^ 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Aa  to  the  aeoond 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  aerritntea,  the 
juria  quasi  posseasio  ia  acquired  in  oonaeqaenoe  at 
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the  penon  whoM  riglittollMnbrluaiM  ■ttonpi- 

mg  to  do  aome  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  t)ie  per- 
•un  who  claitas  the  serTitos,  and  DMeting  with 
opposition  to  Boeh  act,  and  acqniesciDg  in  the  oppo- 
•ition.*  Thia  jniia  qaaai  pcueMio  maj  alao  be 
fliBnded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  anjr  joriatical 
act  which  can  give  such  right. 

Erery  posseasion  coptinoes  bo  hmg  bb  the  eorpos 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceaaes,  the  possesaian  is  gone.*  As  to  the 
onrpua,  the  posaesaion  is  kwt  wheni  in  conseqoenoe 
of  any  event,  the  poaaeaaor  cannot  apenXe  on  the 
tiling  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  Id  the  eaae  <^  mo- 
vable things,  the  poasessioo  is  lost  when  another 
peraon  haa  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  ae- 
eretly :  in  the  case  of  immoraUe  things,  it  ia  Boat 
when  a  man  has  tnmed  another  oat  of  the  posaea- 
sioD ;  hot  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  poaaeasor,  an- 
other occapiea  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  be 
doea  not  kwe  the  poasesaion  till  be  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ovnmbi^  orer  the  land,  and  is  pverented  by 
the  peraon  then  in  poaaesaiMi  irf'it,  or,  tbrou^  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  posBessor  is  a 
vitdenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
<rfpOMBsakin  being  loet  by  the  animna  alone,  it 
be  e0beted  either  expreuly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  moat  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  ia  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  poaaeaaor  gives  op  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
ease  of  a  juria  quaai  posaeaato,  as  welt  aa  in  that  of 
poaseBsiu  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depeoda  on  the  corpoa  and  animoa  together.  There 
ean  be  no  juris  wasi  poaseasio  without  the  animus 
pussidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  poa- 
aidendi,  the  juris  quaai  possessio  must  cease. 

PoBsesaio  can  be  loat  by  a  peraon  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  peiaoa  may  himself  acquire 
the  poaaeeaion  1^  exennaing  tin  animna  possidendi 
when  h  ia  aocompsniad  with  t  aoflleient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  caae  of  moraUe  things,  thia  is  fbrtom ; 
in  tiie  eaae  of  immoraUe  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
poaseasion.  Ttie  poeseasion  can  be  loat  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
M  iqnflBeaUtion. 

In  many  of  Oie  systematic  expoaitkma  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  poaaesaio  is  treated  aa  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  {dominium).  The 
view  vrhich  haa  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
unireraally  acqnieaced  in.  For  instance,  Gana,  in 
his  chapter  on  Posseesimi,'  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lawing  aeotioiiB: 

f  101.  ShrtttUtMg  ier  meraehitiaun  hertekettien 
Mtitmngen  fifor  dtn  Be»iOi.—Ikr  Baitz  itt  iein 
Umm*  fattum,  uni  tiutekt  ateU  aU  rwcU,  dimk  ien 
umweg  ie*  unreekU. 

4  104.  Dcr  Bentz  alt  dot  eigenthm  naek  dor 
Htte  det  blo»»  heaonderen  wUUna. — Anfangendeay 
frSaumtivea  eigeiUhum. 

Savigny'a  view,  on  the  ctmttaiy,  is  briefly  this : 
"PoaeeBaion  ia  a  Ihct  (Jaetim),  so  Ar  aa  a  mere 
fiictish  (mjariaHeal)  rdation  (/ieWtiw)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  ia  also  a  right,  ao  far 
aa  rights  are  connected  with  the  bare  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fkct.  ConsequenUy,  possession  is 
both  fact  and  right." 

Alao  :*<The  <mlyTigltt  arising  firom  bare  posaeaaioQ 
li  a  rigtit  to  the  intenUets**— and  "the  right  to  tiie 
iaterdma  ia  fbondedontbe  ftot  ofiheexereise  of 
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ownerabip  being  obatmeted  wiuunfaHf,  wm,forh- 

stance,  by  force." 

It  ia  afaown  to  the  article  AaaicijE  Lssn  (kit 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doetrioe  posseasion  nsy 
pndtab^  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  ap> 
paMieoa.  PcvaeaaiOk  poaaeaaor,  and  poaudere  aie 
the  proper  toehnieal  terms  osed  by  the  Romaa  wii* 
tera  to  ex|>resa  the  possession  and  the  co^oyiBeBl 
of  the  puMic  lands.  These  terma  did  not  exprcta 
ownership  (ex  jure  Qamfntm) :  they  bad.  in  fact,  bo 
more  relatton  to  ownership  than  the  posoeaeio  ^ 
whieb  this  artide  treaia.  StO^  the  notion  oT  Urn 
kind  of  nae  add  enjoyment  waa  sack,  that  one  nay 
easily  conoeiTe  how  the  term  possesBio  becaoie  af- 
plicaUe  to  varioua  eases  in  which  there  was  w 
Quiritarian  ownership,  bnt  something  that  bad  n 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damoom  infeel- 
tun,  with  reference  to  tbe  aecond  miasio  in  poasei- 
aionem  {ex  aeatnda  deertta),  tbe  prator  says  **pamH 
dare  jabiho,"  whieb  is  eqoivaleBt  to  giving  hniia- 
rian  owner^p  with  tbe  power  of  nsaenpioo.  A 
ososfroctus  uhldi  ooidd  only  be  maintained  by  Ike 
jna  prvtoriom,  was  a  possessio  nsDsfmetDs  as  op- 
posed to  dominiom  osusfructoa.  The  expressions 
bereditatis  or  bonorum  poeseasio  do  not  mean  tbe 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peciriiar 
character  of  the  prctoria  hereditaa :  for  tbU  boos- 
ram  posaesno  baa  the  same  relation  ta  the  herediisi 
that  bonilarian  haa  to  Quiritarian  owneiBhip.  (F*l 
DoninuH,  Hbbb*.)  Now  there  ia  a  clear  analosx 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  a^  , 
poblicna,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  penoo 
to  a  particular  thing  ia  recognised.  Thia  will  iho 
explain  bow  property  in  provincial  graaod  came  to 
be  caDed  poaaeaaio :  sodi  proiierty  was  not  Qmri- 
tarian  owner^p,  but  it  waa  a  right  to  the  nctaKte 
eiuoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  mnd  poa- 
sesslo  sufficiently  expressed.  Tliiis  the  name  pos- 
sessio was  tranaferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  agar  and  possessio  were  thus  oppoaed .-  ager 
was  a  ^eee  of  land  which  waa  the  object  of  Qairi- 
tarian  ownerabip,  and  poesessk*  a  piece  af  bod 
whidi  vras  either  accidentally  an  object  oidy  of  bo> 
nitarian  owner^p,  as  a  fundus  Italicas  of  wbich 
there  bad  been  merely  tradition ;  or  it  was  laad  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownetsbf^ 
such  as  provincial  land*  and  the  old  ager  pobhtas. 

Other  mattera  idating  to  poaapaaio  appear  to  be 
ex[riained  by  thia  view  of  its  historical  Ofigio.  ne 
ioterdictum  recuperande  possessionta  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumatance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  bypotheaia  of  the  origin  of  poaaesaio.  Tbe  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  exfdaiiied,  when  we  • 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relattoe  be- 
tween tbe  patron na  and  tin  cliens  who  occupied 
tbe  possessio  of  the  patronns  as  a  t«iaDt  at  w3, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  dc  preea- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Fartho-.  we  asay 
thus  ex[dain  tbe  apparent  inconsistency  in  tbe  case 
of  a  leasee  of  ager  veetigalia,  who,  though  be  bad 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  accwdii^  to 
tiie  analogy  of  the  old  ager  puMicna,  and  it  was  a 
atanple  proceaa  to  tnnaftr  to  it  that  notjon  of  poe- 
sea^o  which  had  existed  in  tbe  eaae  of  the  «ger 
publicna.   {Yid.  EaramiTvis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrarie  Leges  and  the  Lictntan  Rr^tions 
{■aid.  RosATioHM  IacxthimX  will  give  the  rewler  bi 
ontline  of  tbe  law  of  possessicm  both  in  rebttion  to 
the  ager  poblicos  and  privatoa. 

The  |H«ceding  viewof  possesakniafronSavifi^; 
Daa  Reckt  da  Beailxes,  fifth  ed^  18S7.   There  ta 
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■I  analTBiB  fil  this  nrcdlent  wv/k  by  WantkSnig, 
"Analfse  dn  traiU  de  la  possession  per  H.  de  Sa- 
ngnji  Ij^!^  and  a  suninary  view  of 

Tiger's  Tbeery  is  gtren  bjr  Maekeldejr,  JUMhcA, 
Ac,  il,  Ik  7.1 
POSSB^O  BONO^niL  (TiiL  Bemmn  Pos- 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTPNA.  (Ti<.  brm- 
ncnw,  p.  M4.) 

POSTICUJC.    (FW.  Jiinii,p.6M.) 

POSTUMI'NIUACJUSPOSTLIMINn.  "There 
m,"  8^  Pnmponiiu,*  "  two  kinds  of  poaUitniQium, 
br  a  BiH  naj  either  return  bknself  or  recorer 
MMShinf.'*  Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Pntas*  to  be  the  "  right  of  reeorering  a  lost  thing 
from  in  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
firmer  statoB,  which  right  bas  been  eetablisbed  be- 
tweea  as  (Ae  Romans)  aad  free  people  and  kings 
kj  QBige  and  raactments  {marilm*  «c  l^^>tu)  \  for 
vhatwehaTO  lost  in  war  or  even  out  oif  war,  if  we 
reeofer  it,  we  are  eald  to  leeorer  posttimtnio ;  and 
thk  oaage  has  beea  intniduoed  by  natural  equity,  in 
order  that  be  who  was  wrongfiUly  - detained  by 
ttugera  should  recover  his  fixmer  ri^ts  on  le- 
lureing  into  his  own  territories  (tn  ^um  nun)." 
Again,  Paalos  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  retamed 
posUuaiiio  when  he  has  entered  oar  territory  (in 
fMa  HOffrw  Mfrsvmt),  as  a  fi»indatioa  is  laid  for 
I  posdiminhim  {tieuH  cdmuifiir*)  (1)  when  be  bas 
pne  bey(Hid  oar  territories  jinu  noatm  exeea- 
fti).  But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
(mcu)  w  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
Ms\%  ia  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  be  appears 
to  have  forthwitii  returned  by  pratUminiom,  be- 
cauw  be  then  first  begins  to  be  aafe  under  the 
me  of  the  Roman  state."  These  extracts  are 
Bode  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymok>gy 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  tfaere  was  a  difference  of 
tpoioii.*  The  explanation  of  Sctevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
jeit  and  limen :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  ua  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  baa  gone  from 
ili  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  (fott)  re- 
|<ned  to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 

pntBminhun.**  According  to  this  explanation, 
liie  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  wiUiin  which 
tiie  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
<ibject  of  tbe  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer*  sug- 
|Kia  that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
■ulogoos  to  pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful  ezpla- 
lalioB  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch'  in  his  answer  to 
tte  question.  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
■'cported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
iolo  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
tnm,  biit  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roofi 

ICa  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  tbe  poe- 
Kssion  ofao  enemy,  he  sustaineid  a  dimtautio  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  aU  his  civil  rights  were  in  abqr- 
xwe.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
*laTe ;  but  his  rights  over  bis  children,  if  he  had 
■oTt  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
«%ance  [pendere)  By  virtue  of  the  jus  postlimlnii : 
^en  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
)M«er;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sut 
Whether  tiieir  condition  as  sai  juris  dated 
ffom  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  tbe  deatb,  was 
■  ditputed  matter  ;*  but  Ulpian,  wbo  wrote  after 
Galas,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
•wreil  to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
M  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 


>■  (Ta.  Omo  Gtiaa,  it.,  138-179.— ImI.,  W.,  tit.  15.— Dig.  41, 
w-t.9;  «,  tit.  1«-Si,  M,  «.— Cod.,Tii.,  tit  tt ;  Tiii.,  tiv  4,  5, 

^J-^od.  Theoa.,  iT.,  at,  S3,  M.)-a.  (biy.  4a,  m.  i*, ».  14.) 

~\  IDig.  49,  tit.  IS,  ..  19.)— 4.  (Tha  Teiding  in  Plor.,  Ort., 
w  8pinj.  ii  "(icati  uniUitnr.")  — 5.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.}  — 0. 
<*^'»«.  0>Mbklit«  ilM-  H»m.  StaaUnriMMUW,  p.  117.)— 


premises.  ^  Tn  the  ease  of  a  ffliw  or  iMpOB  bdng 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(m  sut^etuc).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  bis 
eivio  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
poverai,  which  is  the  ease  mentioned  in  tbe  Di- 
gest.* As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  difi^nrent :  the 
husband  did  not  recover  bis  wife  jare  postlimiaii, 
bat  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
role  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  bis  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  be 
was  in  the  nature  trf*  a  frtedge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  bad  no  effect  till  be  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  atate,  a  man  was  giv- 
en ap  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  tbe  case  with  Sp. 
Postoraiua,  wbo  was  given  up  to  Uie  Samoites,  and 
with  C.  HostiliaB  Mancinna,  who  was  given  to  tbe 
Numantines ;  bat  tbe  better  opinion  was  Uiat  tbey 
ttad  no  jus  postliminii  :*  and  Mancinua  was  ra- 
stored  to  tus  civic  rights  by  a  tez.* 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postUminium  in  a  difThrent 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  bad,  by  his 
own  voluotaiy  act,  ceased  to  he  a  citizen' of  a  states 
and  snbseqaentlT  resumed  his  oricinal  civic  rights 
postUmuiiiun. 

It  appears  tiiat  the  jus  postliminii  was  fbanded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica* 
tton ;  lor  as  the  eaptire,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  p^ 
riod  of  tegal  non-activity,  which  was  tenninated  1^' 
bis  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  ofownenhip  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimaA 
ft  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
tbe  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners;  but  when  tbqr 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  larid  that  had  been 
occupied  Iqr  the  enemy,  and  wiUi  tbe  following 
movables,  wlii<di  are  enumerated  bj  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  "  homo  (that  is,  stares),  mw,  aulut  eU- 
tellariuM,  eqtttu,  equa  qua  fretna,  rteipere  toUt.*^ 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  nuudm 
that  they  could  not  be  bonoorab^  lost. 

The  recovery  above  refened  to  seems  to  meaa 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  tbe  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  eneoiy 
what  bad  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
tare  ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  tbe  owner,  tbe  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  bad  paid  the  ransom :  bat  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually^  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  (urcumstancea,  and,  tSeieforei 
n^iateverhedid  was  the  act  of  tbe  state.  It  is  are- 
mark  Labeo,'  "  Si  quid  hello  c^ittm  esl,  in  prad^ 
e*t,  non  pealtivumo  redit ;"  and  Pomponius*  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  tbeir  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 


1.  (49,  tit.  IS,  a.  14.)— a  (Cic,  D«  Or.,  i.,40— id.,  DiOff., 
iii-  M.— Id.,  Top.,  6.- Id.,  Pro  CMiik,  c.  H.— Dig.  49,  tit.  IS^ 
».  4 ;  M,  tit.  7.  a.  17.)— 8.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  7,  17.)~4.  (Pro  Balboi, 
c  II.)— A.  (Taa.,8.)— a.  (Coaipu*  FaMns,  •.  t.  Piwiliiciiiiiiuk) 
'-I.  (D%.  «k  St.  U,    fe.)-8.  {Dit. «,  ttt.  15,  •.  ML) 
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MldovBtarUbeo.  AnlwalMKfaihTCiMifcoii 
-Libeo'*  rale  of  law,  mer^  roenttaoB  an  exception 
to  Ute  tide,  whMl  was  of  a  peeuliar  kind.  If,  tbOD, 
aoythiof  taken  in  war  was  booty  (priMU),  to  what 
did  the  jas  poatliminii  apfriy  1  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  reatored  trjr  trea^  or  was  iadnded  in 
tbe  terms  of  samnder,  mi  riaves,  no  dooM,  wwe 
a  Tei7  frapoitant  part  of  all  soeh  things  as  wste 
eutnred  or  lost  io  time  q€  war ;  and  they  were 
tbmis  that  eonld  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
,to  Uieir  owners.  It  also  amriied  to  a  slaTe  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  retamed  to  his  mas- 
ter. Hie  maxim  "  qua  ret  kottiia  tfud  not  mnl, 
MCNpwtftiHn  jmni,^^  has  no  reference  to  capture 
Aom  tbe  niemy,  as  it  sometimes  seema  to  be  sop- 
poaed.> 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  expUoation  of  one 
diffieirity  that  has  been  already  soggested  raises 
another.  Aocmding  to  this  exidanawm,  if  a  man 
to  time  of  war  reeaptnred  his  own  slaTe,  it  would 
be  pneda,  and  he  woold  not  at  once  recover  ttie 
ownerdiip,  as  abore  supposed.  Tbe  answer  is,  that 
II  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  poatliminiw, 
pntiniluly  as  regards  thinga,  waits  m  •  earefU  in- 
TCsttgation.  As  a  generu  rule,  all  movaUes  be- 
looging  to  an  enemy  wbldi  were  captured  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  prteda,  apparently  not  the  property 
ef  the  indiTiduai  soldier  who  happened  to  liqr  b^ 
bands  on  them,  but  tbe  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
toast,  of  the  arn^.  Now  ue  dlffleolty  is  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  aQ  morablea  so  taken  were  prcda,  Ot- 
upt  res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  n  Uiken 
were  prnda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
mer ease,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  tbe  pn^ity 
of  tbe  owner  when  be  could  proTo  th«ai  to  have 
been  bis :  io  tbe  latter,  when  a  tbii^  bad  become 
prada,  It  bad  teat  ita  vM^tj^ym  wKg  ao  apeak) 
«f  being  a  res  posUbninil.  Tbe  distinetkm  here 
made  is  a  fundameDtal  one.  The  difficulty  part^ 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
8i  qvii,  dto.,  where  the  Florentine  reading  has  been 
tbilowed.  But  Bynkershoek*  amends  tbe  reading 
into  Si  fiudt  die.,  tbe  iHnpriety  of  which  may  be 
Ambted. 

-  If  a  man  made  a  win  befbre  he  was  taken  cap- 
tf*e,  and  afterward  relumed,  the  wfll  was  good  jure 
poatliminiL  If  he  died  in  captivity,  tbe  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  CtHitelia.  Tbe  law  of  pootlimini- 
am  ap^ied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  cuoamstanoes  were  socb  that  tbe  person  or  tbe 
tbing  ooold  become  tbe  property  ef  anoiber  natioa,* 
•s,  for  inatance,  of  n  nation  ^at  had  neither  an 
amieitta,  bospitium,  nor  a  fiedos  with  Rome ;  Ik 
■neh  might  be  the  rdation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  It  might  not  be  bostis.  A  nation  was  not  hoo- 
tis,  tn  tbe  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  tbe  Ro- 
"Bians  had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  I7 
'fliem  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  bad  no 
seed  of  the  jm  postliminii. 

PO'STUMUS.   {Vid.  HiBia,  Romik.) 

•POTAMOOEI'TON  (mn-d^wruf),  tbe  Pol»- 
mogetm  luUtMt  or  Floating  Pondweed.* 

*POTE'RION  (irorvptovX  a  species  <iS  plant. 
Pens  and  Lobelias  held  it  to  be  tbe  PoUnum  «sm»- 
«wn,  L.,  bnt  ^Mengel  is  intdined  to  think,  with  abt- 
ttMos  and  Cinsins,  that  it  is  tbe  AHr^dua  Psfa- 
rnun,  PaU.,  being  a  speoiee  of  Tragaoanth,  accord- 
tatg  to  Linncos.* 

POTESTAS.    (Firf.  Patbia  Potsitai.) 

*POTHUS  (irfiAv),  "  a  species  of  plant,  which 
.Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R  H.  H.,  sets 


I.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  I,  a.  S.  (HOhlanbnch,  Doetr.  Pud.,  g. 
l«->-l.  (Op;J>aub,  i.,  p.  7«.>-4.  (Ws-  49,  tit.  19,  a.  «.>-*. 


down  tn tte  Lyahwi  rfhdtHmiim,  and  hllBs» 
end  for  tbe  AnmryUia  but4i,  bat  upOD  a  doMid 
reading  aeeording  to  Scfaneidra-.  Banhin,ho«efei. 
is  fvetty  decided  in  &voar  of  the  i^fdbuf  CU» 

PRACT0RE8  (trynxrapcrX  stdierdiMie  ofiens 
{bvofia  vKupeaiat,  says  Pcillax*)  who  collected  lbs 
fines  and  penalties  {twiM4f  aai  rif^/mn'^  imposel 
1^  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  ud  p«7sUe  Is 
tbe  state.   Tbe  magistrate  who  kapoeed  die  fne, 
or  tbe  iyt/i^  diKoartipUm,  gave  notice  tberesf  is 
writing  to  the  wpmMnpef.  He  was  then  said  in- 
ypdfttt  rA  rSfo^  roir  itpdKnpotv,  and  the  debtort 
name  wapaMint  nit  itp&KTxtfiotv.    If  tbe  fine  <r 
any  put  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  teazle,  tiw  l&e 
tice  vras  seat  to  tbe  nyilai  of  tbe  god  orgodden  ts 
whom  tbe  temple  belonged.'  llie  Mone  of  tin 
debtor,  with  tbe  sum  whnh  be  was  cnndannei  w 
pay,  was  entered  by  tbe  wpd*ropef  in  a  isUel  is  | 
tbe  Acropolis.   Heooe  tbe  dditor  vraa  said  to  te 
kyyeypQfiftr»<>e  rfb  dqjneoifiv  w  fv      igftomSKn.  Il 
was  ttie  business  of  tbe  itpiuenptt  to  dcBsnd 
meat  of  tills  aam,aiid,if  tli9raeeiv«dk.topBril 
over  to  tbe  dmd^rrai,  and  also  to  eraae  tbe  bbm 
of  tbe  debtor  in  tbe  roister  (tfaXetfro'  or  Anitu-  , 
fny).  Such  erasure  uMtsUy  took  pisboe  in  tbe  \tn-  I 
enee  of  some  memben  of  tbe  senate.   An  Mnfv 
lay  against  any  man  wbo  made  «-  cwtsed  te  be 
madeafraoduleotentiyorerasnreof  adebL*  1^ 
eoUeciora  took  no  steps  to  enforce  paymnt ; 
after  Uie  expiration  of  the  ninth  wpmra^nm  fron  thi 
registering  of  tbe  debt  (or,  In  case  of  a  penshy  in-  | 
posed  on  a  ypo*ii  Mp<wr>  bAct  tbe  aqkratioa  of 
deven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  wv 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  acctndtiii^.*  ThefB> 
npon  immediate  roeasnres  might  be  taken  for  mo- 
nreand  eonfisoation  of  tbe  debtor's  goods;  bat  hen 
the  wpajmptt  had  no  farther  doty  to  perftm,  ei- 
cept,  perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  debak  ts  | 
tbe  senate.* 

PILGCI'NCTIO.   (  VuL  AHrarrSBAnnt,  ^  SS.) 

•PRiECO'CIA  («/xus^xia),  called  ^tfUoua  is 
the  Gt^omem,  the  same  as  tb4  /i^Xa  'Apfotm,  ha- 
ing a*variety  of  tbe  Apricot,  or  Prwaw  Amman^ 

PRjfiCOTfES,  Criers,  were  employed  Itovariaes 
purposes:  I.  In  sales  by  auctiwt,  tbey  fteqaeattr 
advertised  tbe  time,  place,  and  eondUiMs  of  oak : 
tbey  seem  also  to  tuve  acted  the  part  of  tbe  food- 
em  auctioneer,  so  for  as  calling  oaH  tbe  Mdiop 
and  amusing  tbe  company,  tbou^  the  prtvo^vas 
knodmd  down  by  tbe  magister  aactieaiB.*  (Vii 
Aoovto.)  S.  In  aU  paUfo  assemblies  tbey  oidenl 
rilenoe.*  8.  In  the  comttia  tboy  caDed  tbe  caaa- 
Ties  one  hj  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronoaaeed  ihs 
vote  of  eaidi  centory,  and  ca&ed  oot  tbe  namei  of 
those  wbo  were  elected.**  "Riey  also  recited  lbs 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  la  trials,  tkc? 
sammooed  the  aocoser  and  the  aocnsed.  tiie  pkii» 
tiff  and  defendant.**  &.  In  the  pidilie  games,  1^ 
invited  the  pe(^  to  attend,  and  prodauned  lbs 
victors."  6.  In  solemn  funerals  tbey  also  isviied 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  fwm;  hence  theM 
funerals  were  called  funera  indicUva."  T.  Wbea 
things  were  lust,  they  cried  tbem  and  sean^  f« 

1.  (TlMophTMt.,H-P.,*i.,S.— BuIria.KHat,mi^lM(B^ 
ad  Hob.,  Od.,  li.,  tOI.— iduM,  Apprad., «.  (C^m., 
lU.}-a.  {Jbck.,  e.  ThBUch,  S.— Awlae.  S*  H^bL,  II.  W. 
Suph.— I>«B)oUh..  c.  Thaocr-  ISS8.)— 4.  (uaTpoc  Md 

11,  «d.  Bt«ph.  — Dramth.,  c  Ahaler-778.— c  Ttoaa, 
ISM.)  — a.  (JEMk,  fl.TimMck.  S,  •d.  Sieph.  -  DmoU^  «. 
pMt.,fl73.  — W.,c.  Tiwicr.,  JJM.— li,  «.  Nor.  IM7,1— 
(Bdckk,  auMA.  dM  Ath.,  i.,  1*7,  ITl,  418,  «U.}-7.  <I>iaM, 
i.,  ie5.--Gaopaa.,  z.,  7S.— Haidoaia  ad  FI^  H-  »-  U.— 
Aduta.  AmnmiL,  c  8.  (Kw.,  Mf.  ad  Pw,  4IL-~Cic.  ad  ^ 
lii.,  40.- Id.,  Da  Off^  ii,  ail  — ».  iii-,  *I.  —  PI— i, 

P<Bii.,  fwL  U.h-UL  ICio.  ia Tmr.,  jL 19.-IA. Pra  MtL, SU 
—11.  (SuaL,  m,  II  J— 11.  (Cia.  tab,  v,  lU— U.  (A*- 
tsa,  •.  ^OSiitw^-iNM,*  AL.  M4 
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•ML*  8.  fin  the  inlUetHn  «r  o^ttd  pntahincBt, 
kef  soBMiiiiiM  eoimTed  the  oonnudt  cflke  na- 
litintM  to  the  Uotoim.' 

Tbeir  nCee,  crileH  frmeomim,  appeua  to  have 
beei  nguded  ntber  diarepntaUe :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  lew  wat  paseed  prereoting  all  peraoos 
who  kad  been  pnscones  from  tieeonung  decuriones 
is  itte  muRieipia.*  Under  the  early  emperor*,  how- 
em,  it  became  toj  profitable,*  which  was,  do  doolA, 
pittl;  owiftg  to  feea  to  whk^  they  were  entitled  in 
Ibe  MMita  of  jneUoe  and  on  other  ooeaalon,  and 
ftriij  to  the  bribes  whioh  th^  reoeired  flran  the 
Mium,  &o. 

pRMCfynnm.  (va.  pbmonbs.) 

PIL£DA.   (Vid.  PotTLiKiinoK.) 

PR^DIATOR.   (Kid.  Pm..) 

PILEDIATO'AIUM  JUS.   (Ktd.  Pua.) 

PfLGi>IUM.  This  word  ofiginally  signified,  ao- 
•ordiig  to  Vano,*  any  propeitj  which  was  made  a 
Ktmity  to  the  state  by  a  {nrvs :  "  Pradia  iieu, 
tUm  «f  frtda,  s  prgtUmdOf  ^lai  m  fignori  data  pat- 
ba  ancHw  jbtos  praaUtU."  SuteequeoUy  the 
wwd  wu  limited  to  aignifjr  land  geoenlly.  Id  this 
Kose  pnedia  were  divided  into  rustics  and  uriiana, 
oT  wlueb  the  ftUowing  definitiOD  has  been  ^ren ; 
Jlmtia  aie  those  on  which  there  are  do  edes  or 
wfaicb  are  in  the  ooontry  (in  twra),  and  aibana  are 
dwM  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  baildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  oonNSted  not  in  the 
wnership  of  prsdia,  but  in  certain  lights  with  re- 
ipect  to  them,  were  osUed  jura  pnedionim.  .  As  to 
kdiflimce  in  the  mode  of  trawBrriDg  aneh  jora 
io  the  ease  of  prMdfa  mstiea  and  uitana,  see  Ga- 
im.*  A  pnedium  which  was  liaUe  to  a  serrituswaa 
Hid  "serrire,"  and  was  "  a  pmdlnm  serriens." 

ProTinctalia  pnedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tribuCana :  ^e  fonner  were  in  those  provinces  which 
«<n  oooaidared  to  belong  to  the  popnlas  Romwws, 
Md  the  kttsr  hi  thoae  provinoea  wliieh  wen  cm- 
liiaediobefoaf  to  the  Cesar.' 

Under  the  wmd  CoIodus  a  nfemoe  waa  made 
lotnedinm  Ibr  an  expUnation  oftlietenuoidMiiof 
tbe  bier  imperial  period. 

These  ct^oni  were  designated  by  the  vaiioos 
MOKi  of  cc4ooi,  nistici,  ongioarii,  adseriptitii,  in- 
pliai,  iributarii,  censiti.  A  peraon  ndght  beeome 
■eolDaiis  by  birik,  wiUi  referenee  to  wbieh  the  term 
ongioitiiia  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
MiMi  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dieo  were  colonL  If  the  &ther  was  a  colon  us  and 
ihe  motber  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  chihlren  f<A- 
lowed  the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
ns  Tree  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
*ns  eoloni,  and  ttelonged  to  the  master  &[  the 
nuher.  IT  the  father  was  a  oolonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  childrra  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
i^ed  the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tiaiaa  declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
be  reduced  them  to  the  oondition  of  ooloni.  If  both 
pveQU  were  eoloni  vid  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ten,  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
*■  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  tlM  owner  of  the  motber. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  cdonns,  he  be- 
the  colonus  of  tiie  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
K  liTed ;  snd,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
M  leave  the  land :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
w  thirty  years  a  cokmua  beloogiog  to  another, 
mid  defend  hima^  agauut  the  claim  of  the  former 
**iterbytheprasscrlptiotnpotaaanomm.  Acon- 
Mitolion  of  Vilentiaian  III.  deolared  bow  free  per- 
Mi  might  beeome  ooloni  byagmmtnt,  and,  thmgh 
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there  la  neither  tUs  aor  any  sfmilar  regidatioB  fh 
the  Code  of  Jnsthiiqii,  there  is  a  passage  wbidi  a^ 
pareotly  recognises  that  persons  might  beeome  eo- 
wni  hy  aneh  agreement.^ 

The  cokmi  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  Teqiects  wss  sssimiUted  to  that  of 
slaves,  s  circumstance  which  will  exidain  their  be- 
ing eaUed  servi  teme,  and  smaetimes  being  eoft- 
trasted  with  hberi.  Tb^  had,  however,  connubinm, 
which  shme  is  a  eharaoteristh}  that  distingoisbea 
them  dearly  firom  slaves.*  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  pontshment,  and  they  bad 
DO  right  of  action  against  tbeir  master,  wbose  rela- 
tion to  than  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.* 
The  oolonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  frcnn  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  wHh 
the  eolmi,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.* 
He  conid,  however,  transfer  supersbaodant  ooloni 
frmn  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
es^te  held  io  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relstives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  tlie  etK 
kmi  and  the  eatate  was  tiie  opinion  that  soeh  an  ar- 
rangement was  ftvonx^rte  to  agricniton,  and  tbeve 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  htw,  as 
will  presently  ^ipear.  The  only  case  tn.wfaich  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  Und  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burdoD 
oi  reeniiting  the  amqr  was  Imposed  on  him,  and  ia 
this  inatanee  the  state  diapeneed  with  a  general  mis 
for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  land 
on  which  be  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  try  cos- 
tom,  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  taod-owo- 
er  in^t  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  oolonas  had  in  ao^ 
ease  m  bis  pnteetion  a  ri|^  of  aetien  against  Um, 
which  was  an  exoqrtion  to  the  gBuenl  rale  above 
stated.*  Tbere  were,  however,  eases  in  wbldi  tba 
rent  was  a  money  peymmt,  richer  by  agiaemeat  or 
by  custom. 

A  forther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  sari 
and  ndoni  aH>ears  from  the  fact  of  ibe  property  of 
eoloni  being  called  their  peoalion.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  ststed  that  dif^  ooold  bold  property  and 
the  expressions  which  deotare  that  they  ooold  hava 
nothing  "  profRla,'''  seem  merely  to  detdare  tliat  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  thejf  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  that 
patrooi.  It  sppean  that  a  ctdonus  could  make  k 
win,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  bis  property  wait 
to  his  next  of  kin :  fhr  if  a  hfsbc^  presbyter,  descon, 
&c.,  died  Intestate  and  without  kin,  bis  proper^ 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  aS  a  cokwus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  dominns  possessioois.'  Soow 
classes  of  ooloni  bad  a  power  of  alienating  thrir  prop- 
erty.* 

The  land-tax  due  hi  respect  oflhe  land  oeenpted 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
eoloni  were  li^e  to  the  payment  of  the  poU-tsx, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nns, who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  colonus  to  a  polttaz  exiriains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  stste,  and 
why  their  condition  oouM  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Mate.  It  was  only  when  Uie  oo- 
lonus had  lived  ss  a  free  man  for  thirty  yoars  that 
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he  ooBld  mitaitain  his  Hreedom  bj  a  pneaeriptio,  bat 
JiwliDiaa  alxdiahed  tbis  pnewyiptio,  and  tbna  em- 
■oweied  the  domioiu  to  assert  his  right  after  anjr 
upae  of  tiine.*  With  respect  to  their  liabilitj  to  the 
poll-UX,  Che  cokwi  were  called  frdalarn,  OMMiH  or 
CMfifau  ofcumi,  MiseriptuH,  uAteriptiHti  cemHtmiia, 
wd  cetuAuM  titerifti.  This  term  adscriptio  appeara 
to  hare  bo  refereooe  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
hod,  but  it  refers  to  their  lii^ty  to  Uie  poU-uu  as 
beins  rated  in  the  taX'boc^ ;  and,  accordioglr,  we 
fiad  that  the  Greek  term  for  adseriptitiua  ia  '£m*v- 

As  the  ooknii  were  not  senri,  and  as  the  ehaa  of 

Latini  and  peregrmi  hardly  ezisled  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Qnpire,  we  must  cooaider  the  oolooi  to  have 
had  the  ciTitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  conaiduam  gen- 
erally. A  coostitutioD  of  Jiutinian*  bowever,*  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  oohmus  who  btfooged  to 
anotiwr  peraoD  and  a  free  wauMB  to  be  void,  like 
ooostitutiMi  does  not  aeem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the-empoor  took  away  (be 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
ny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  imnuteriaL  This  spe- 
cbU  exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  oonnubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  afaaolntdy  ancer- 
tain.  Tbqr  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Paodeet*  nnder  tbe  name  of  inqnilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  aometimes  apjrfied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  Tbe  passage  just  relied  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
qailioi  without  the  prsdia  to  wbidi  ihcfy  adhere 
(na<  prodiit  jtubitM  adkaKent),  it  is  a  vend  l^acy. 
Savigny  eonoeiTea  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  oonaidering  it  to  refor  to  tbe  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  ape&Vixig ;  bot  the  expUnation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  tbe  same 
remark  applies  to  his  exi^nation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.*  The  condjtion  of  tbe  old  clients 
■eems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  thecoI(Hii,bat 
aU  faiatorioal  traces  of  one  elaaa  gmwing  oat  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence of  the  real  origin  of  the  colooi  seems  to  fail 
.altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
hittoriul  connexion  between  the  villeins  (viUmi) 
of  modem  Europe  and  tbe  cdoni,  though  there  is  a 
atro^  weemManee  bMween  their  reqtective  condi* 
Uons.  Time  ware,  however,  many  important  dis- 
tinetioas ;  for  Instuiee,  tbe  villein  services  iufi  to 
tiie  Iwd  had  nothing  correaponding  to  them  in  tbe 
case  of  the  coloni,  ao  for  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  dtc.,  and  Bracton,*  may  be 
oCHisalted  as  to  Uie  incideiits  of  viUeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  oidoni  ia  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  whidi  is  tranalated 
in  tbe  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PRJSFECTUS.    (Kid.  Akkt,  RoKAir.p.  102.) 

PR^FECTUS  .*;BA'RII.   {Vid.  £tAKiim.) 

Pit<EFECTUS  ANN0'N.<E,  the  pnefect  of  the 
jHOvisions,  e^iecially  of  tbe  corD>market,  was  not  a 
regular  ma^tnto  nnder  tbe  Republic,  but  was  only 
appolated  in  cases  of  extraordioaiy  scarcity,  when 
he  aeems  to  have  regulated  tbe  prices  at  which  com 
was  to  be  sold.*  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  througbout  tbe  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Aa- 
gnstas  took  tbe  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  bad  been 
prartMi  five  years  before,  should  be  appointed  every 
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year  for  tbedistrihotiBn  of  tbe  ctmi*  [anmfmn 
H  pcpuU  HviAaut^).  Sobseqoent^  AnpnUi  m 
sifted  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  ooasnlir  mi;' 
b£  be  also  created  an  officer,  under  tbe  title  of  fra 
fatbu  A.nmm»M,  who  most  be  distingmibed  finnihi 
above-mentioned  oAloem.  This  olBcc  was  a  |i» 
manent  <me,  and  appean  to  have  been  oatjbeUlq 
one  person  at  a  time :  he  had  jnrisdictMa  «ni  il 
matters  appertaining  to  the  ctwn-ma^et,  and,  Uh 
thePre/eetea  K^i^)",  was  chosen  frwn  Ihe  eq^ 
and  was  not  reekoned  among  tbe  ordinaij  Bugs 
tmtea.*  The  pnafeotna  nniMMue  eontiaaedtocnr 
tin  the  bteat  times  tii  the  Enniire :  respectiatkit 
duties  in  later  timea,  see  Walter,  Gtuk.  ia  iSm. 
Rtckt;  p.  37S,  374. 
PR^FECTUS  AQUATIUM.  (ITiAoD^Di: 

TDS,  p.  75.) 

PIL£F£CTUS  CASTRO-RUM,  pnfectiflk 
campk  is  fiiat  meotiODed  in  tbe  le^pt  of  hapem 
There  vraa  one  to  each  l^[ion.*  Vl^leaiBbaBTfr 
getius*  that  it  was  his  dnty  to  attend  toiUmnn 
connected  with  the  making  irf"  a  camp,  mek  astk 
vallum,  fossa,  dec.,  and  also  to  the  internal  tmau} 
of  it. 

P&jGFECTUS  CLASSIS,  tin  canaundertf  i 
fleet.  Thta  title  was  freqaeotfy  given  is  tbe  tom 
of  the  RepuUic  to  tbe  commander  oif  afled;'  M 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  ofieoi  »ilk 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  atatkmed  at  fiavem 
on  the  Hadriatie,  and  tbe  other  at  MiaeDoiB  <ntte 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  tbe  command  of  abet' 

PR^FECTUS  FABKUM.   {YiL  Fisu.) 

PRiEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  (fii  Cim- 
MIA.  p.  38S.) 

PR^FECTUS  PR^rrOHIOwaatbeoimal- 
er  of  the  troops  who  guarded  tbe  emperor^  penn. 
( Vid.  PBATOKum.)  This  office  was  institnlcd 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  mil^ai7,  sod  had 
comparativdy  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  Int  n- 
der  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commiBdcrofte 
prntorian  trocqis,  it  becuDO  of  mudi  gretferinpor- 
tano^  tiU  at  taigth  Uie  poww  of  tbCM  jidectt  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  empenn." 
relation  of  tbe  prcfectits  pnetorio  to  tbeeBponii 
compared  to  that  of  tiie  magister  equitoa  to  tki 
dictator  under  the  Repablic."  Fran  tbe  raga  tf 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  prsfects,  like  tbe 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  snperialflndnee  «f  il 
d^MUtaeats  of  the  state,  thepalaeebaeiniTi'' 
fininms.  and  the  law ;  theji  also  had  a  eoait  ii 
which  th^ dedded casBo.**  11ieoffieeofp*M 
of  tiie  prctoriam  was  not  confined  to  niUiiiTti- 
cersi  it  was  filled  hj  inpian  and  Papinian,iod«^ 
er  diatiognished  jnriats. 

OriguaUy  there  were  two  pnefeeta;  lAavnd 
somenmes  one  and  sometimes  two ;  (rata  tka  oh 
of  Commodns,  sometimea  three,"  ud  evei 
They  were,  as  a  regular  role,  chosen  otdy  frn 
equites  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexando^  Seiem 
tbe  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  Ibeir 
office.'* 

•  Under  Constantine  the  prxfecU  were  ie^^ 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  pW* 
on  of  provinces.  He  a^^inted  four  sooh  P>*^^ 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  tbe 
court  had  the  command  of  Thiaoe,  the  v^of tie 
Eaat,  and  Egn>t ;  the  aecond  had  the  ctmmna  if 
Ulyrieom,  Atocedmia,  and  Gteeee,  and  mallri^ 
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PRiEFECTUS  URBL 


W  GM  at  &Miiiin,  afterward  at  TbeasaloDiea; 
Ik  ihinl,  of  Italy  aad  Africa;  tbe  fourth,  who  le^ 
M  at  TriTCa^  of  Oaid,  Spain,  and  Britahi.*  TbesB 
prefects  wen  the  lepreaetitatiTea  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  power  extended  over  aU  depurt- 
nwnu  oT  tbe  state :  the  army  alooe  waa  oot  anbjeot 
ivtfaeirjarisdiction.* 

PILfiFECTUS  VrOILUM,  the  oommaDder  of 
tbecitf  gnarda.  To  prateot  the  state  against  fires 
at  aiglit,  robberr.  houaetwesking,  dec.,  Augtutua 
loniMd  aerai  cohorts  of  watch-sddiers  («^ii««>, 
xiguoOr  coQsistiDg  of  freedmeo,  but  afterward  of 
oUiera,  oae  for  each  of  the  two  r^ones  into  which 
tlte  cit;  was  divided ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
b;  i  tribuacand  the  whole  were  under  a  pnefectus 
ngifaun,  wito  had  juhsdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
or uweodiuies,  thieves,  dco. ;  but,  if  anything  extra- 
orilaaiy  oeearred,  it  was  his  dutj  to  report  it  to  tbe 
pi^ecun  urbL  This  prwfect  was  diosen  from  the 
eqaites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
lugiaiiates.'  We  read  of  tbe  prsfectns  vigihim 
tmder  tbe  reigns  of  Tbeodouas  and  Aicadiaa,  at 
*hieh  time  be  had  to  refer  all  capital  orinM  to  the 
pTKfect  of  the  city.* 

pRfFECTUS  URBI.  pralbot  or  waidea  of  ttw 
cilr.nsorigiDally  called  CNJtetitrNf.*  The  name 
rtfutui  %rii  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  tued  till 
alter  tiie  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
eostos  tubts,  being  combined  with  that  of  prioc^ 
Beaatns,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  tbe  decern  primi  as  princepa  aenatoa.* 
Tbe  funetioos  of  the  costoa  arw,  however,  were 
■at  exercised  except  in  the  absenoe  of  the  king 
fmm  RoEoe,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  repreaentative 
of  tbe  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tu,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
»icb  measures  as  he  thouf^t  proper ;  in  short,  he 
iai  tbe  inqienam  in  the  oUy.'  Romulus  is  said  to 
hifB  confmd  thia  dlnii^  npoo  Dealer  Romulins, 
ToIIds  HaatSina  opoa  Noma  Hartiaa«  and  Tarqain- 
nuSuperfaos  apon  Sp.  Laeretiua.  Daring  ^e  king- 
It  pniod,  the  oflice  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
tM;  fur  life.  Under  the  RepubUc,  the  office  and  its 
Dame  of  costos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
^  B.C.  it  was  devated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
iwstowed  by  election.*  The  custos  mlm  was  in 
in  probability  elected  by  the  curia,  instead  ot  whom 
Dwaysios*  mentions  the  senate.  Persooa  of  oon* 
B'iiar  rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
liim  of  the  decemvirate,  every  praefect  that  la  men- 
ituned  occurs  previously  as  consul.  Tbe  only  ex- 
t^wa  is  P.  Lacretius  in  Livy,**  whose  name,  how- 
ever, bprabtUily  wrong."  Intbeeartypwiodofthe 
HepaUic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  be 
amvobed  tbe  senate,'*  held  the  comitia,"  and  in 
tinea  of  war  even  levied  dvic  legions,  which  were 
eaoimauded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  pnetor  urbaons  was  instituted, 
Ae  wardenship  of  tbe  city  was  swallowed  np  in  it 
Int,  as  tbe  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
trapping  altogether  any  of  tfaar  oM  institutions,  a 
pnefectus  oibi,  UuMigfa  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  evny  year,  on^ 

ibe  time  that  the  consuls  were  aboent  frtRS 
Itnoe  for  tbe  purpose  of  celebrating  tbe  forie  Lat- 
mie-  This  praefectus  bad  neither  tbe  power  of  oon- 
*okiftg  Uifl  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  io  it,  as 
10  most  cases  he  waa  a  person  below  the  senatorial 
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age,  and  was  not  ainxrinted  by  the  peo]^  but  by  ^ 
OMnola.^  When  Vairo,  in  tbe  paaeage  of  Gelliw 
beie  leAned  to,  tdaima  for  the  imefeetns  uibi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probaMy  spei^ 
ing  of  the  power  of  tbe  pnefect  such  as  it  was  pre* 
viooaly  to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  pmtor  ur- 
banus.  Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  pne- 
(ect  of  tbe  city  had  gradually  become,  may  he  infer- 
red ftom  the  neta  that  it  waa  alwaya  nven  to  yonnf 
men  of  Ulnstrioaa  bmiliea,*  and  that  J.  Ctesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
underage.*  Daring  the  Empire  such  pmfects  of 
the  citf  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
feris  Latins)  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in- 
vested with  some  kind  of  jurisdictitHi.*  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  prcfectos  nrbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  his  duties  were  peribimed  by  the 
praetor  urbenna.* 

An  oflloe  very  different  from  this,  though  bearrag 
tbe  same  name,  waa  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
snggestion  of  Maecenas.*  Hiis  new  pnefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  poweie  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  tbe  city.  He  had  tbe 
aoperintoideDce  of  butchers,  bankm,  guardiana^ 
theatres,  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  bad  distributed  tbrongbout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  pdice.  He  also  had  jurisdictiiMi 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
pstrons  and  their  fteedmen,  and  over  sons  who  bad 
vi<dated  the  pietas  towards  their  parente.'  Hie  Ja- 
risdiction.  however,  became  gieduaJly  extended; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  anient  republican  prs^. 
rectus  nrbi  bad  been  awaUowed  np  by  the  office  of 
tbe  prator  urbanus,  so  now  tbe  power  of  the  pnetor 
urbanoR  was  gradually  absorbed  by  Uiat  of  the  pne- 
fectus art>i ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentanee  exeqit  to  tbe  person  of  the  princeps 
himsdf,  while  anybody  might  appeal  firom  a  aen- 
tence  erf*  any  other  city  m^tstrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  s  provhwe, 
to  ttie  tribunal  of  tbe  prKfectns  vrin.'  His  jurisdie- 
tion  in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
tbe  qacstiooes;*  bat  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  Bkme,  and  noton^  in  the  eity  oic  Rome, 
but  at  a  dlstsnce  of  one  fantidted  miles  fimn  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  inso- 
1am.'*  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life 
but  fimn  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  tbe 
city  oocon  almost  evety  year. 

At  the  time  when  ConstsoUnople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  ihi»  city  alao  leeeiveil 
its  pnefectus  nrbi.  Tbe  prvfecls  at  this  time  were 
tbe  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  bH 
the  other  offioers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporatioos,  and  aU  poUie  institatioiis,  were  un- 
der their  controL'*  They  also  exercised  a  so  peris- 
tendence  over  the  impntation  and  tbe  prices  m  pro- 
visions, though  these  atjbjecta  were  ander  the  men 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officefs."  The  pne- 
fects  of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  tbe  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  tbe  senate,'* 
where  tiiey  gave  their  vote  before  tbe  consnlares. 
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neywan  tb«  modlMi  fluiN^  lAfeh  tbt  Mnper- 
oca  received  the  peUti<u«  mud  pnamta  from  ueir 
cepiul.*  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  {mefeet  of 
Room  bad  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations." 

PR.£FECTU'BA.   (Kirf.  Cowwu,  p.  388,  S83.) 

PRvE'FICfi.    (Va.  FnuM,  p.  459.) 

PILEFU'RNIUM.   {Vid.  Bithi,  p.  181.) 

PR^UDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appean  from 
iU  etymology,  has  a  certaio  reUtioa  to  jodictum,  to 
which  it  is  oppoeed  bj  Cicero,*  "ik  fiw  nan  fr«ju- 
iiciwia,  mL  plvu  jam  judieium  fiubm."  The  com- 
mentator, who  |^>es  under  the  name  of  Aacooios, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prnjodicium  is 
something  which,  when  est^lished,  becMoes  an  exr 
gmplun  for  the  judieee  (judkaitLti)  to  follow ;  but 
Ibis  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  meaoa  aomething 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  wij  of  prelimiim- 
ly  inquiry,  or  something  eMfMished  in  a  diffi»rent, 
but  a  like  caoae,  which  would  be  what  we  oaU  a 
precedent.  QuintUian'  statea  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  aeoae  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  ia  rather 
txemplitm  than  mrofudicium  (ret  ex  parihuM  taunt 
imiit»t«)t  and  also  in  the  sense  erf'  a  prdiminaiY 
mqaiij  and  detemuiiation  about  somMhing  whitu 
betonga  to  the  matter  io  dispute  {juJiieiu  *d  tfwam 
Mwrni  pa-tintrnti^),  whence  alao  cornea  the  nune 
prwjudiciiuu.  This  latter  sense  is  in  ooofonnity 
with  the  meaning  of  jHrcjudicialea  action es  or  pr»- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.*  (Vui.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  prsjudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  dettinmnatioo  of  some  matter  which  waa 
■at  weompanied  by  a  ooodemnatio.  For  instance, 
tlw  queatioo  might  be  wbetbo- 1  man  ia  a  fother 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potMtaa  over  his  child : 
these  were  the  subject  of  prajudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bom  of  bia 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  laegnant,  was  his 
ebild,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "pr^udieium  eum 
wutre  it  partu  mgnotcemio."  If  a  judex  should  have 
Mctarad  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  lather,  there  must  still  be  the  pnejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
&ther.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  waa 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  pnejudiciam  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  fnejudiciom  do  porta  agnosoendo. 
llieae  pnejodioal  actions,  then,  were^  aa  it  anpeara, 
Mtioaa  respecting  atatoa,  and  they  wereeitherehrilee 
or  prKtorix.  It  was  a  eivilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  iibertaa ;  the  rest  aeem  to  have  been  prte- 
toria  actitmes.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  pra- 
judicia,  "am  ie  eadem  aatta.  proiuintintiim  ttt,"  6cc. 

Sometimes  prsjudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  iiyu7i  which  sense  appears  to  arioe  from 
die  notion  ttf  a  thing  being  prejud^,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
oceors  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause.'" 

PRiELU'SIO.   (Vid.  Oladiatobis,  p.  476.) 

PRiENOIAEN.  <KM(.NoKmr,Ro>AM.) 

PILGPO'SITUS*  whicb  meaoa  a  person  pUced 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers :  of  these,  the  moat 
knportaot  waa  the  prapotitut  tacri  cubiaUi,  or  chief 
diamberlain  ia  the  emperor's  palace.'*  Under  him 
was  the  primicerins,  together  yritix  the  cnbicularii 
snd  the  corps  of  (ilentahi,  commanded  by  three 
deeoriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interim  of 
the  palace.* 
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VtUEROQATtyA.  CENTCBIA.  {TtLOm- 
TiA,  p.  S97.} 

PKMS.  If  we  might  t^latadcfiDitiMkJ&nB■ 
DioB,*  be  waa  called  vas  who  gave  secaritj bra- 
other  in  a  causa  capitalia :  and  he  who  pm  tm- 
rity  for  another  m  a  civil  action  was  pm  Ba 
thu  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  tbe  nge  tl 
the  words  ras  and  pra»  waa  certaiolj  not  ahnn 
oimformaUe  to  this  definition.  AoconhagtoVun,' 
any  person  was  va*  who  prwniaed  vatiiinMw  ta 
anotlier,  that  is,  gave  secnrity  for  another  io  «7  le- 
gal proceeding.  Fcatos*  aaya  that  vas  ii  a  ipaiwr 
in  a  res  capitalia.  If  vaa  is  genas,  of  whicb  nt  ia 
its  special  sense,  and  pr«e  are  species,  these  deat- 
tiona  will  be  eoaaisteot.  Under  Marntft  Feam  n- 
marits,  that  mane^  signifiea  him  who  bar*  w  kin 
any  poUie  noper^  (ew  •  pyafa  cwf  wtttatiii. 
and  that  he  ■  alao  euedpims  beenae  he  ii  bend 
to  make  good  hia  eontrvct  iprmattn  fui  yimiH) 
as  wdl  as  he  who  is  his  prra.*  AeotMiiiK  lo  this, 
[ffM  is  a  sm^ty  forone  who  baysctf  die  Miieiad 
so  called  becanae  of  hia  liability  (^mttn).  Ba 
the  etymohigy  at  least  is  doubtful,  aad,  we  m  it 
dined  to  think,  false.  Tbe  paasage  of  FeitBti- 
plains  a  passage  In  the  life  of  Atlieu^'  ia  wbiii  it 
is  anid  that  be  nerer  bought  anything  at  pobtie  »■ 
tion  («f  haHam  p>ihiieam\  and  never  wh  eida 
manoepa  or  pnes.  AcaseismeatiooedbjGdlii^ 
in  which  a  person  waa  comautted  to  prieco  ^ 
could  not  obmin  predes.  Thegoousofapnnvm 
called  prsdia,*  and  in  Cic«o*  aad  Livy*  "^raiilB 
et  pradna''  come  together.  Tbe  phnss  ";M<tta 
M»cr«,"togiveaecnrity,occai8intheIX|eit,'*wlMe 
some  editions  have  *^pro  ^edihma  cowrc."  (See  the 
varioaa  readings,  ed.  Gebaner  and  Spuigeakaf  ] 
Tbe  phrase  "pnuUt  vendtrt^'  meaoa  ic  Mdl,  do(  Ike 
pnedes  pr(q>erly  so  called,  but  the  thii^  'ttaA  m 
given  as  a  security. 

Piadiatores  are  auppoaed  by  Brisaooiiti  to  le  Oi 
same  as  prmdeo,"  leasi  so  ftr  astheyweieioe- 
tieatotbeatate;  Bntprmdialorisdefiaedi^GsiR" 
to  be  one  "who  buys  from  the  pe(^,''  ui  fna 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  <Hie  who  bafi  i 
prsdium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  ke  >  tha| 
{hedged  to  the  popnlos  "  rwi  oUigal» 
pr»£ator,  tben,  ia  he  who  buys  a  pneouB.  « 
a  thing  ^vea  to  the  populne  aa  a  aeenriiy  jyj 
prss;  and  tbe  whole  law  relaUag  to  Hdi 
waa  called  jus  pradiatoriom. 

PK*:aCRI'PTIO,  or.  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR* 
SCRIPTIO,  signifiea  U»e  exoeptio  or  «ne*ff  »** 
a  defendant  haa  to  the  demand  of  a  phiitili;  iw- 
ed  on  the  oireumatanoe  of  the  lapse  of  tine.  J>* 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reftrenoe  to  ike  pm- 
tilTa  loss  of  right,  bat  to  tbe  defeodaat's  icqmniii 
of  a  right  by  whKb  he  excludes  tbe  plaiiiiiff&an 
prosecuting  his  auit.  Tbisri^tofa^leAvduitiw 
not  exist  m  the  old  Roman  law.  When  tkepr^ 
tors  gave  new  aotiona  by  theu:  edict,  tbey  iUkI^ 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  setinu wA* 
brought  within  a  year  (w/ra  aoms  yrfwj" 
tiiat  is,  a  year  ftom  the  time  vrtiea  die  np> 
tion  Bocrued.  These  actiona,  thro,  wwe  eieefW" 
fhnn  tbe  old  mle,  that  all  actiones  weie  perreue. 
This  mle  became  extended  by  the  hmgi  tQ>V^ 
praeaoriptio,  which  established  that  io  ■^'"''^ 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or 

twenty  years,  would  give  a  pnescriptio,**'*" 
possessor  oould  show  that  he  bad  complied  nuw 

main  eon^tiona  aS  usocapion.  without  hiTn^i^ 
quired  ownership  by  oaocapioD,  fat  if  he 
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■gneedafiuurezoep^.  Thii  rale  was  ftrtber  ex- 
Usded  bjr  Cooatantine,  aad  «  period  of  80  or  40 
jean,  fat  it  seemB  that  the  tinw  was  not  quite  eet- 
iM,  WH 10  be  eonndered  saflteimt  for  a  pmcrip- 
tin,  Utoo^  the  defendant  bad  not  eonidjed  with 
ibe  coDditiocis  of  naucapion.  A  general  c<mstittt- 
tioD  was  made  by  Theodoeios,  A.D.  4S4,  which, 
with  some  Tariatioiu,  appears  in  both  the  Codea 
vut  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  actieoes 
ilieadf  menttoDed,  there  should  be  no  bereditatis 
peiilio  after  SO  yeara,  ud  that,  after  the  aame 
me,  M  persoMl  aetioo  aboold  be  brought.  The 
actio  finiiim  regaodanun  was  excepteiL  and  also 
ihe  actioa  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignos  or  hypotheca 
against  tbe  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Prago- 
djciales  idiooes  as  to  status  are  not  ennmerated 
uMni  ifaoee  against  which  there  was  a  pTMonptio, 
kattbc^ssMn  to  be  tDcdndedin  the  geiieral  word* 
•f  tbe  law.  JwUniaD.byaeoDstitHthnxrf'theTear 
130,*  etttUished  the  general  rale  of  80  years  for  all 
actKKH,  with  the  exc^>tion  tbe  actio  bypotbeoa- 
ria,  for  which  he  reqaured  40  years.  His  ooostita- 
lioD  eaanterateB  tbe  following  aetions  to  wbi^  the 
pmeriiitio  of  SO  ^«an  would  ap^ :  FamUta  her- 
cMoit,  Cgmmmm  HviAaido,  fwntm  regtHUbnm, 
fn  St^  Avfi  tl  Vi  Smenm  Raftonim;  and  ft 
aids,  "Mfue  ttterima  emjiuemqiu  ftrttmaltM  wtia 
n(M  lanptrem  €»tt  triguda  amtit,  4*t  «z  fmo 
ii  (ntts  eomfcHt,  €t  tcmU  luU  t»t,  4«-t  fo»t  memo- 
ttnqnu  fami."  It  thns  appears  Uiat  alt  ao* 
tioDB  were  origioally  peipetM,  tben  siHne  were 
Diile  nlyeet  to  prmcripikK  ud,  finally,  aU  w<ere 
Mde  ao.  la  oonseqnenee  of  this  change,  the  tenn 
pnveue,  originally  applied  to  aetiona  that  were 
BM  salqect  to  pnesoriptio^  was  osad  to  ugniQr  an 
Ktio  in  which  80  yean  were  neeesiaiy  to  giro  a 
pmcriptia^  as  opposed  to  aotiones  in  which  the 
tifbt  to  a  prwBcriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.* 

The  cooditioDs  neoessaiy  to  ettabliah  a  praeseiip- 
lio  were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  tbnre  mast  be  a  right  of 
MHO  ia  order  that  m  prvsnqi^  nuy  have  an  ori- 
lod  tbe  date  of  its  oigin  most  be  fixed  by  tbe 
of  the  right  of  action.  %.  There  most  be  a 
contiDuow  oegleot  on  Uie  part  of  tbe  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  tbe  action,  in  order  that  the  time 

prcteriptio  may  be  reckoned  onintemiptedly. 
i-  Bm  fides  was  not  a  neoeesary  ingredient  in  a 
pncriptio  as  anoh,  beoanae  it  was  tbe  negleet  of 
tbe  ptuotifl*  whieh  laid  the  fiMindaifaia  of  the  prw- 
KriiHio.  But  the  kingi  temporis  prssscriptio  was 
nsde  tike  to  nsooapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
vhich  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  reqnired  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  prescriptio ; 

thia  was  no  new  role,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
lessar  cbimed  the  benefit  of  usocapio ;  and  aa  the 
iMgi  tentporia  pneseriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
oTjaw,  disappeared  from  tlw  legislation  of  Jnstinian, 
tbe  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  prssoriptio,  went 
*iihit  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  90  years; 
"■I  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

aouroes  on  tbe  snbieot  of  pnesDriptio  are  re- 
■md  to  in  BTinl[aann*8  £utiMioMt  Jartt  Romam, 
Ud  Mshleabraeh'a  Doeimm  PamiteUmm,  4  Ml 
nd  4  481.  on  tbe  distioetioo  bdng  ultimately  abol- 
■bed  between  pneseriptio  and  usocapio. — Sarig- 
*}•  StfiUm  iet  Imtigm  RSm.  lUdiU,  nl  v.,  from 
vboQ  this  ontline  is  taken.  Vii.  also  Usooafio. 
.  Pneactittio  bad  a  special  sense  in  Roman  [dead- 
■K  whin  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  bis 
These  prcscriptiones  were  pro  aotwe,  and 
Mt  pro  reo  i  and  aa  example  will  explain  tite  term. 
U  <^  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  snob  that  a 
BUI  ia  bonnd  to  another  to  do  certain  acu  at  cer- 
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tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yeariy,  half  yearly.  «r 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  examide.  At  tbe  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  oUigatio  was 
doe  might  soe  for  what  was  doe,  bat  not  fbr  what 
was  not  dnfl,  though  an  oUigatio  was  contracted  as 
to  futare  time,  when  a  debt  had  become  doe  hi 
conseqnenoe  <^  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praaotatio,  or  it  was  said  "aiiquid  jam  frattgri 
oporM:"  when  the  oUigatio  existed,  bat  the  ihibs* 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  "  fiOiin  prtulaiie,**  w  tt 
was  said  "pr<tMtaHo  aUme  miUa  tat."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
doe,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  ftrilowing  pneserip- 
tio: ".Es  ra«  a^atur  eujiu  rti  AUm  fuit."^  The 
name  of  praaaenptionea,  obeerree  G^ns,  is  mant- 
fhstiy  denred  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
pntaeA  (pnasoribnntnr)  to  Ihe  lbimal«,  that  H 
fh^  came  bdbrn  Ihe  fartentfo.  In  tbe  time  of 
Gains  tbe  pneaotiptioDes  were  only  used  by  the 
actor;  bat  formerly  ^ey  were  also  need  in  fiivoor 
of  a  defendant  (tens),  aa  in  the  fidlnwing  instance : 
"  Ea  Teaagatttf  ^wd  wrmpuHaxm  kertHtati  man  fat,^ 
,  which  in  toe  time  of  Gaioa  was  tamed  into  a  kind 

exceptio  or  anawnr,  when  the  pelitor  herediutia, 
by  using  a  dtfbrant  kind  ef  adtio^  win  prejodgmg 
tbe  qoestioa  of  tbe  bereditas  (aim  pstiMr,  4e. . . . 
fmjidiciitm  kereditaii faaat').  (  Fad.  FnAramciOM.) 

Sarigny  ahowa  that,  in  the  legisl^ian  of  JasU»> 
ian,  pneseriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  tbM 
rither  lerai  can  be  oaed  indifl'emtly.  He  oh- 
aerrea,  thai  the  pnaaeriptieses  whieh  in  the  oU  finm 
of  ptoeedare  were  iatrodnoed  into  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  property  exoep- 
tionea,  and  it  ma  mer^  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exoeptions  wero  placed  befiove  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placcKl  at  the  end  of  the  fonnala, 
as  was  the  oraal  practice.  Subseqoently,  aa  ap- 
pears  from  Gains,  only  the  prrecriptiunes  pro  aotam 
were  prefixed  to  the  fonnata;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  tbe  end.  and  stiil  retained,  thoagh 
hnproperiy,  the  name  of  pneseriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  praesoriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equira- 
lent  terms,  a  ciioamstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  jndioionun  oontribotad.  Yet,  in  the  ease 
of  particular  exeepthmes.  one  or  other  of  tbe  nameo 
was  moet  in  nae,  and  the  indiseriminate  employ-  ■ 
ment  of  them  was  in  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  [MVTalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticnhu*  oases,  is  easily  explained:  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  jodicats  exowtionea  were  always  at  the 
end  of  tbe  formula,  and  the  tempo ris  and  fori  prae< 
scriptiones  in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modem  times  pra»- 
aoripUo  baa  aeqnirad  the  sense  of  OMwapkm,  bat 
this  ia  never  the  smse  of  the  word  prsscriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Thoagh  exceptio  and  pneMripUo 
came  to  be  used  as  equiTalent,  yet  n«ther  exceptio 
nor  praeseriptio  is  used  in  Uie  sense  of  temporis 
pneecriptio  without  tbe  addition  of  the  wocda  ta» 
pons,  terapmUs,  triginta  annomm, 

PRiGSES.   (KuL  PaoTiwciA.) 

PRiESUL.   (Kuf.  S*ui.) 

PRfTE-RTTI   SENATOllES.     (Fad.  Neu 
Csiiaoiu,  p.  605.) 

PRiGTEXTA.  (FmLTooa.) 

PRiETEXTA'TA  FA3ULA/  (Ftf.  Gmraau. 
p.  300.)  f 

MUETOR.  Aoondini  to  Cioen»*  pnator  wm 
a  title  irtiieh  designatad  the  eonaols  aa  the  leaden 
of  the  annies  of  the  state ;  and  he  eonsidera  tha 
word  to  contain  tbe  same  elemental  parts  aa  the 
TerbjM-om.  The  period  and  office  of  tbe  cmnmand 
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af  the  eonndi  infght  appnqiriatdT  be  aBed  |n»to- 
rium>  Pmtor  wee  also  a  title  of  offloe  among  the 
Latins. 

The  first  pnetor  apeciallr  ao  etiled  waa  appoiot- 
«d  in  the  year  B.C.  866,  ud  he  waa  ehnaei  only 
fma  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  orea- 

ted  as  a  kind  of  iodemiiillcation  to  themaelvea  for 
being  OMopelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeiaos.*  No  plebeian  pnetor  waa  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  pr»tor  was  called  collega 
eooBulibiu,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  aospices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  pnetorship  was  originally  a  Uod  Of  ttiird 
eoosalship,  and  the  chief  Amctkms  of  the  prctor 

rin  vrfte  iiure,*j»n  f«d<cn*)  were  a  pmr^n  of 
functions  of  the  oonaula,  who,  aooordins  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  abore  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed jodicea  a  judieando.  The  pnietor  sometuBeo 
eommapded  the  arailea  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
«o«  sals  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  ei^.  He  was  a  magis- 
tratiu  comlis,  and  he  had  the  hnperiam,  and,  eon- 
aettaeatly,  was  one  of  the  magiatnitas  roajores :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  conBals.*i 
Hia  insignia  of  oiBce  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
eaUed  by  PoJytoiaa  i/yefiav  or  oTpaT^Yi^  ^aH>xKV{, 
and  aometimea  sinqily  i^aniiMcvt.  At  a  later  poti- 
od,  the  irator  had  only  two  Uotora  m  Hone.'  The 
pnetorship  waa  at  fint  given  to  a  codbdI  of  die  pre- 
eeding  year,  as  appears  fhun  LiTy. 
In  the  year  B.C.  S46  another  pnetor  was  ap- 

Clnted,  whose  bosineas  was  to  administer  josUoe 
matters  in  dispote  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
•ad  Roman  cittaena ;  and,  accordingly,  he  waa  caH- 
«d  pnetor  peragrinna.'  lite  oUier  pnstor  waa  then 
flailed  pnMor  nrbanns  "fvt./ua  inter  eha  Heit," 
and  Bometimes  aim[riy  jn^tor  urfoanus  and  prvtor 
arbts.  The  two  pnetora  determined  by  lot  which 
flinctions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
wnfiHmed  all  the  doties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  miUtanr  fanperiam  of  a  prator  waa 
^(donged  fin-  a  aeoond  year.  When  the  tenit(»iea 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  prwtors  were  made.  Thus,  two  prtetors 
were  created  B.C.  337,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  prorinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  prxtora,  two  stayed  in  the 
city,  and  the  other  (bar  went  abroad.  The  senate 
determined  their  proTineea,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  W.*  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  prietor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
prvtor.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  inretora  to 
flight,  which  Julius  Cmar  raised  snooessively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
Mveral  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  pnetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fldeicommissa,  when  the  bosineas  in  this  de|wrt- 
ment  tsf  the  law  had  become  considerable ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
prastor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiaeua 
•nd  individuals.  "  Thus,"  says  Pompon  ins,  apeak- 
faig  of  his  own  time,  ■*  eighteen  pretors  admhiister 
jostice  (/tu  diatnt)  in  the  state."*  M.  Aur^ios, 
according  to  Capitolfnus,"  appointed  a  prctor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
btace  after  Fomponins  wrote.  {Vid.  VtirincTM.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  prxtors  were  judicial,  and 
it  ^>peara  that  it  waa  found  neoesaaiy  Drom  time 
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to  time  to  increase  their  omnber,  and  to  aan  to 
them  qteetal  dqiartmeots  of  the  admiaiBtntiiHi  oT 
Justice.- 

The  prKtormhaDoa  waa  specially  named  prctoi 
and  he  waa  the  tint  fa  nnk.  Hb  dnties  confioed 
him  to  Rome,  as  ia  hnplied  by  the  name,  ud  Is 
coald<»iIy  leave  the  ci^  for  ten  days  St  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  siqterintend  the  bdi  Apiffi. 
nares.  He  waa  abo  the  chief  magiatnte  ite 
adminiatration  of  jostiee,  and  to  the  edicts  of  the 
successive  prBtmrs  the  Roman  law  owes  Id  a  gnat 
degree  ita  dendopment  and  tmprovemmL  BsA 
the  pneto«  urbanos  and  the  prstor  peregrinoB  lad 
the  jus  edieendi,*  and  their  fonctiom  in  this  n- 
sped  do  not  appear  to  have  beenliiaitedoDtlea- 
tabliiriiment  of  the  imperial  power,  thon^  it  miti 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  [nactiee  of 
imperial  eonstitutiinu  and  reacripls  beeame  oon- 
non.   (FuL  EracTOK.) 

Hm  (diief  jodieial  IbnetionB  of  pntflT  in  dri 
matters eonmted  in  giving  a  judex.  [ViLlvau) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  m  interdicts  Ifast  he  deci- 
ded in  a  aummaiy  way.  ( VU.  Inaanem.)  ?»■ 
ceedinga  before  the  pnstor  wen  tocboiedly  sd  tt 
be  in  jure. 

Hie  pnetora  also  presided  at  triab  of  ensM 
matters,  lliese  were  the  antesti(NK8pen)etiis,'et 
the  trials  for  repetnndc,  amoitns,  nuQflstn,  «b]  pK- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  «x  prcton,  were 
assigiMd  to  four  out  of  the  number.  SnDaadfedtt 
these  qucstiones  those  of  folsum,  de  ucariisdiw- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  puipoae  be  added 
two,  m,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  ftrm. 
for  the  accoonta  of  Pomponius  and  of  otbermiwi 
do  not  agree  on  this  point*  On  tteae  neoBOia 
the  prvtor  prwided,  but  a  body  of  jodicea  deuoM- 
ed  by  a  raqority  of  votes  the  coDdesmtttog  or  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.   (  Vii.  Jvmcm.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  nt  ob 
a  sella  corulia  in  a  tribtinal,  which  wis  tbii  pnt 
of  the  court  which  vras  approiniatBd  to  tbe  jnioi 
and  hia  asaossors  and  ftienda,  and  is  onxMdiolbt 
aabaeUia,  or  part  oecnpted  by  the  jodins,  ud  cdi- 
ers  who  were  present.*  But  the  ptwtm  tM  do 
many  ministerial  acts  oat  of  court,  or.  ai  it  ns 
expressed,  tftaw  or  ex  «fno  loco,  yiiaAKmm 
opposed  to  e  tribttnali  or  ex  npcrion  Im:  ftr  il- 
stance,  be  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  i^i^H 
the  act  of  manumiasion  ii^en  Itf  wu  out  €f  dan, 
aa  on  hia  road  to  the  bath  w  to  tbe  tbetire.' 

Tbe  prastors  existed  with  varying  bdiiIkii  toi 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  hid  atifl  jam- 
dictio.* 

Tbe  liinctions  of  the  pnetors,  as  before  obsmnL 
were  chi^y  judicial,  and  this  artide  dioidil  be 
completed  by  a  refoTenee  to  Emcnni,  IsFaanrifft- 
nsz,  JoaiBDicno,  MAatsra^TDs,  f^ovnKiA.  Tpthe 
aotiiorities  referred  to  under  Edictunnvrlf 
ded,  "Dm  Pr&terisehen  EdwU  ier  Rimer,  4t,» 
D.  Eduard  Sckraier,  Weimar,  1815." 
PR^TOTIIA  A'CTIO.   (  Vid.  Acno,  p.  IT } 
PRjETOTIIA  COHORS.   (Fwi.  P««musi) 
PRiETORIA'NI,  sc.  mOitet,  or  Pratnid  Ok- 
M,  a  body  v£  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  |»- 
teot  hia  person  and  hia  power,  and  called  thu 
nane  in  imitation  of  tbe  pratori*  eahan,  or  kIk^ 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  ffM  " 
general  of  the  Roman  aimy.^  Tbiscohorti)^ 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  SeifKo  Atnam  » 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  fiw* 
other  dotiea  exo^  gnarding  his  parson,  swj* 
trtionihe  gave  8inmpay;*Mit  evaaiaibewr 
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tees  if  tbfl  Republic  the  Roman  genenl  BMma  to 
bare  been  attended  by  a  select  tnMp.*  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wan  the  number  of  the  prajtoriAn  co- 
borta  was  greatly  increased.^  but  the  eatabliah- 
mrnt  oTthem  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policjr  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
BiK*  or  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
land  men,  botae  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
ftrnn  Italy,  chiefly  from  E^tniria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,*  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.*  -  Au- 
putus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
iToiding  the  a(q>eaTattce  of  de^otirai,  autioned 
anlj  three  of  these  eohorta  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
poud  the  remainder  in  the  adjaeent  towna  of  It»- 
ir.'  Tiberius,  howerer,  tmder  pretence  of  iotro- 
<iuring  a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
tbcm  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  whi(^  was 
Btranglj  fortified  *  Their  number  was  increased 
b;  VitelliDS  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.* 

The  pnetorianswere  distinniahed  bydonlile  pay 
■nd  especid  privileges.  Thw  tenn  of  serrice  was 
origuialty  fixed  by  Atigustns  at  twelve  years,"  bat 
vas  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years;  and 
when  tbey  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
eeired  30,000  sesterces.*'  All  the  prsetorians  seem 
u  bare  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
ipgular  legions,  since  we  are  toM  by  Dio'*  that  they 
m  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (fia$A9{)  like 
■be  eentiirioiis.  TiM  pnetorian^  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  iVeqaently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
fitaaure.  Even  the  most  powerftil  of  tlw  emper- 
on  were  obliged  to  court  th^  ftroor ;  and  tbey 
alvaya  obtained  a  liberal  donatkm  opon  the  aeees- 
sion  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
[.K-0. 193)  they  even  offered  the  emfdre  for  sale, 
vhich  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
ibey  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
bad  takm  in  the  of  Pertinax,  aiul  baniriied 
fram  the  cl^.**  The  emperors,  however,  could 
Jui  dispense  with  guards,  and  aecordin^y  the  pne- 
if^aas  were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Serems, 
auJ  bcreased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cuQ,  or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
low  draughted  fnmi  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
ti^  so  that  the  pratorian  cohorts  now  formed 
tbc  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire."  Diodesian  re- 
^ed  their  numbers  and  abdtshed  their  privile- 
ge's;'* they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  ^uard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
nn,  88  he  'never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
■umbeis  were  again  increased  by  Maxentios,  but 
after  lus  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  813,  they 
«ere  entirely  supi^essed  by  the  latter,  Uieir  forti- 
^  camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
cntiog  were  dispersed  among  the  l^ons.*^  The 
iKV  Ibrtn  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
«rdin^,  they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or't  body-guana  now  only  eonaiated  of  the  d<Hne»- 
tici.  hone  and  Ibot  under  two  cmoitea,  and  of  the 
proiectwes.'" 

1.  lUi.,  ii.,  so.)— S.  (Ap^aa,  Ball.  Ci*.,  iii.,  ST.— Id.  ib.,  r^S.) 
UTttH..  Adn., 5.— Suot.,  OcUt.,  49.t— 4.  (Dion  Cua.,  It., 
f -HS.  (Tmeil.,  t  c— Ed.,  Hiit.,  i.,  S«.)-S.  (Dion  Cm.,  Iniv., 
J-w.  (Boat,  Ootn., «.)— 8.  (TKit,  Ann.,  1.— Swt.,  Tib., 
n  -DwB  Ctm.,  Ml,  19.)-9.  (Twrit.,  HM.,  ii.,  Bl.>-10.  (tMon 
^ln.,1S.}-ll.<U^lr.,SS^THik,AM^i.,l7.)— II  (Ir^ 
*tWI.(DhiBCHB.,I>xiil.,ll^-«Fut.,Jnlin.,S.— Boodiu., 
'  >-U.  (Dim  Cms.,  loir-  (Dkn  Cmi.,  bsi*n  *•— 

"ndiu..  ilL,  U.>-l&  (Aaral.  Viet^  Da  Cm,  39.)— 17.  (Znh 
n>.  n-.  IT^Atinl.  Yiet,  Da  Cc«.,  40.>-18.  (Cad.,  xti.,  M.  17 
-Cod.Tk««L,Tmii.f4j 


Tie  oanmandera  of  the  pretorians  were  odeA 
Pa^rcon  PsATouo,  whose  duties,  powers, 
are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PftiSrrO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  becausp  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  (Higinal- 
ly  pnetor,  and  not  consul.  {Vid.  Castbi,  p.  sm) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  jrrte- 
(ortufli,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.'  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  prammmi* 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.*  decamp  of  the  Nvtoriantnx^ 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  prtttorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  tills  name.   (FuL  Pajnoah 

AMI.) 

PRAmiUM.   (Vid.  CanA,  p.  974.) 

•PRASITES  LAPIS  {wpaairiK  J^), "  the  Pnm 
of  Jameson  and  Phumm  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sob- 
speciea  of  qoazts,  and,  as  (^vsland  remariiB, 
nsually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  ■ 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  m 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  Xfiwr^tpairar  is  a 
gem  of  greater  vabie.*'* 

*PRASIUM  Ivp&ntii),  a  name  applied  to  non 
than  one  species  of  the  MtmMttm,  L.,  at  Hon- 
hoond.* 

•FRASOCUIUS  (wpaaoKmpit),  a  opocies  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Anstotle*  TltenriiraatiN^ 
and  Athenteoa.  SucUmue  refers  it  to  the  Cnass 
ptcuiiau,  or  Lady-cow.* 

*PRASON  (np6ow),  the  Leek,  or  ASmmpomm, 
L   (FkL  Aluo«.)»» 

PRECA'RIUM.   (Vid.  iKrsBDicmm,  p.  644.) 

PRELIJM  or  PRELUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  c^ve  nil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  toradar,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  aerew- 
ed  or  knocted  down  upon  the  things  to  be  prMsed, 
in  order  to  sqneeze  out  the  last  juices.*  Sonie' 
times,  however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terras,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  joice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  theoT  stalks  and  peels  {aeom  et  faiHaiU), 
put  under  the  prelum.*  Cato"  advised  hia  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  ot 
black  maple  {carpinus  tUra).  AAer  all  the  juica 
was  pressed  ont  of  the  gnq>es,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  ni^t  they  were  prMsed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  wi^anen 
daring  the  vrinter."  Respecting  the  ose  of  the 
prdum  in  making  olinHnl  and  in  the  manoftctum 
of  p^r,  see  Flin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  I ;  xiiv,  S5^-Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  60. 

*PRESTER  (Tp9(7TTp.)  (VidDmA*.) 

PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  (A 
eera  and  dignitaries  nndg  the  later  Roman  BmplCTb 
is  exidained  by  Soidas"  to  be  the  person  who  holda 
the  tnt  rank  in  ai^rtlUng.  The  e^iwdt^  of  the 
word  is  doobtital:  It  is  supposed  that  a  poison  waa 


1.  (Li*.  XJLi.,  ft.}— t.  (Cio.  in  Varr.,  It.,  S8  ;  v.,  SS^-St, 
lota,  iriii.,  M,  33.)— a.  (Snat.,  Oct■«^  TS.— Id.,  Ctl.,  ST.— Jar., 
t.,  79.— Dig.  90,  tit.  IS,  i.  196.}— 4.  (Tfasophntt^Da  L«pmL,c. 
fls.—UiU,  mi  loc.— Advna,  Append.,  t.  v.)— 5.  (Thwiphnat,  B- 
P.,  n.,  ].— DioBMr.,  Ui.,  100.)— S.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  *.,  17.— Tlw 
opitTa(t.,H.  P.,  <rii.,  9.^Adain*,  Appand.,*.  v.)— 7.  <11ic<nhrart_ 
Tii.,  l.)-8.  (Sarr.  ad  Virj.,  G«m„  U.,  »«.-VitniT.,  li., 
ft)— •.  (Vano,  De  R*  Bnat.,  i.,  M.— (SdnawUa,  sii.,  38.)— Ift, 
(Da  B*  RMt.,  n.)— U.  (Vims  L  aJ)-!*.  (a.  *.) 
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FRODOLB. 


«dM  pnNtiMrtiw  beonue  bk  Bame  atood  fott  ID 
Uie  wax  (cere),  tliat  is,  the  taUst  made  of  wax* 
which  contained  a  list  of  persong  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primieeriiw  does  not  aeem  to  hare  been 
alwajra  applted  to  the  penon  vho  wee  at  the  bead 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  annjr,  but  alao 
to  the  «w  aeeoad  in  oommand  or  aodiority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  jMisMccrnu  nun  aMaili,  who  was 
under  the  pre^imtua  mkH  ctiinadi.  { Vid.  FxMtoa- 
iTQs.)  Various  pnmicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
primiemii*  domulieorum  and  ^rateelanun,*  jfakriem,' 
aMttMntin,*  nofsn'smw,*  ite. 

PRIMIPILAIUS.  (F^CimeBio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.  (KtACniToaw.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS.  (Fid.  Eovms,  ^ 
418.) 

-  PRINCEPS  SENATUS.   (rid.  Sematits.) 
PRINCIPES.   (KmL  Akht,  Rohah,  p.  103.) 
PRINCI'PIA,  PAINCIPA'LIS  VIA.  (Fid.Cu- 

T«A.) 

•PRINOS  (nfihcf),  '*tbe  Qiiereu*  eteetfen  or 
iitmetu  iU)^  (which  would  ajqiear  to  be  vaiietiea 
of  the  eame  apeeiee).  "  The  Kiuuc,  Vtrmut  ot 
Scarlet-grain,  is  inrodaoed  m  tUa  tree  by  a  oertain 
dasa  of  insects."* 

*PRISTIS  (irpuTTif),  the  Squaltu  PrUtiM,  L.,  or 
iVifl/M  nuiquonm,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  laife  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.* 

FRIVILE'GIUM.   (Fid.  Ux,  p.  Ml.) 

nPOArOr£rA£  rPA«H  {irpoayoyeiac  & 
pvosecotion  against  those  persons  who  pnftrmed 
the  denading  ofllce  of  pimps  or  procurers  (irpoa/u- 
ytl).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heariest  pnniriimRnt 
(r&  lUytoTa  imrlfua)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(Mr  nc  tMSepov  waida  $  ywaixa  npooYuytvaf'} 
According  to  Hntarch,*  a  penal%'  of  twenty  drachms 
was  impmed  for  the  same  oflbnce  To  reconcile 
tUs  statement  with  that  of  ..GschineB,  we  may  aap- 
poee  with  Plainer*  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plo- 
tarcfa  apfdied  tmly  to  prostitutes.  An  exan^de  of  a 
man  ptrt  to  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  fo  a 
brothel  (orvvof  in'olo^rof)  occurs  in  Dioarchue.** 
A  proaeeutioa  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  M  wpoavu- 
.  7^  ia  meotioned  by  Pollux.' * .  A  ehaige  (probably 
alee)  was  bnni^t  against  Aspasia  of  getting  ftee> 
bom  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles.'* Jn  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  vpa- 
fol  'ETA1PH££Q£,  and  *aOPA£  TON  EAET- 
eEPON.'* 

PROB'OLE  {wfit)6o^),  an  accnsatkm  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtam  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  foimal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  infonnation, 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
eeeding  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  wpo- 
foX^  was  resenred  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
tio  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  Uie  delinquent,  the 
Iffosecntor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proc^  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
Tote  of  the  sovereign  asaenMy.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  riaayftXia,  that  in  the  latter  the 
fMpbe  were  called  upon  eithor  to  pronounce  final 
jndgroent,  or  to  direct  snne  peculiar  method  of 
trial ;  whereas  in  the  irpo6uM,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.   Tije  court  before  whom  they 


1.  (CoL,  lii.,  tit.  IT, «. «.)-!.  (Cod.,  xL,  tit.  B,>.  X)— I.  (C«l., 
xB.,  tit.  W,  fl.  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  lii.,  tit.  T.)— (Thsophnrt.,  II. 
P.,  i.,  ft,  0.— U.  ib.,  iii.,  3.— AJmm,  AppwMl.,  a.  *.}— 0.  (AriMat., 
H.  A,,  n.,  IX}— 7.  (jEMh.,  e.  Timuch.,  3,  M,  «L  Stqih.)— 9. 
<Scl.,  (Proo.  und  Klsg-,  ii-,  310.]— 10.  {c.  DemOTth.,  9i 

•d.  Ste^.)— II.  (OwMB.,  iii.riT.>— IS.  (Plat.,  Ptricl.,  »— Al* 
iMfh.,  AflhuB.,  tl7.)--iS.  (M«iw,  Att.  Pnc,  SSI) 


appeared,  howerer  infloenced  thqr  mi^  be  by  tfei 
^TorKdietutof  thepeofde,  were  under  no  l^pl  eso- 
pulsion  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  peojie  re- 
Awed  to  give  judgment  in  £iTour  fif  the  oomi^ia- 
ant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adveraaiy 
a  ypo^  or  a  private  action,  ecewduig  to  the  na- 
ture air  the  case.* 

Hie  cases  to  which  the  irpo&iAv  wis  apfted 
were  complaijits  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  o«nes8ion ;  against  those  pubhe  in- 
formera  and  misraief-mafcera  who  were  called  0K»- 
fdvrat;  against  thoae  who  outraged  publie  deccn^ 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  aO  «ach  as, 
by  evil  practieea,  exhituted  disaflbction  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,*  Schomann  thinks 
that  the  itpo6o7ktu  oould  only  be  broo^t  agaiad 
them  at  tboae  hrixtiporwiai  which  were  betd  at 
the  first  Kvpia  iucXfoia  in  every  Prytanesr  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrate^ 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  er  doon 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  exmqde  of 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Dema8th..c 
7Awcr.,  1330.  The  people  (saya  S<diomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  hnxeiponvia  except  on  the  com- 
[daiut  {wpotoJti}  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brou^  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  toproaeoUe  the  matter  Ei- 
ther. There  9fjfuaB,  however,  to  be  no  autheri^ 
for  limitiBg  the  wpoMai  against  magistrates  u 
theae  particular  occasions ;  and  other  writers  han 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.* 

An  example  of  a  irpo6o^  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  peo^  discovering  too  late  tbetr 
error  in  jntting  to  death  the  gennnla  who  ^ined 
Uie  battle  of  Ari^auso,  diieeted  to  be  broogU 
against  theh-aetmaem.*  AnoUt^occinsinLysiss,' 
latere  the  wnrds  enU^tfdfv  finrrcr  xol  ^  ly  d^KV 
Koi  h>  *>>  iuuvn^iv  oviofan'tat  taripun,  describe 
the  comae  of  proeeediag  in  thia  method  (rf  prasectt- 
tiotL' 

Those  vho  woAed  the  pidtlic  minea  daadettine- 
ly,  and  thoee  who  were  guilty  of  pecnkiioa  or  em- 
bexxlement  of  the  public  money,  were  liiUe  to  a 
ttpoMdi.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  refciied  to 
by  Demosthenes,  e.  Mid.,  594.* 

But  the  npfAok^  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  DeoHMthenes  agaioit 
Midias,  ia  that  which  was  brou^tfor  misbehaviunT 
at  public  festivals.  We  leara-frtnn  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,*  that  ir/wfoAot  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian.  or 
Eleusinian  festivd  (and  the  same  enactmeut  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  bad  b«a 
guilty  of  such  an  oflbnce  as  would  within  the 
description  of  wreScw  ircfM  iaprijir.  A  liot  or  distnib- 
anoe  during  the  ceremony,  an  aasaal^  or  <uber 
groaa  insutt  or  outrage,  ooromitled  upon  auy  of  the 
performers  or  ^lectators  (tf  the  games,  vriiettter  cit- 
izen or  foreigsMsr,  and  even  up<»  a  slave,  much 
more  upim  a  ma^Btr^  or  offic^  engaged  ia  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attem[rt  to  imprisoa 
by  legal  process,  bimI  even  a  levying  of  execuuoc 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  duriog  the  contiouance 
of  the  fiMtival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  Us 
sanctity,  and  to  sabieetthe  ofl^der  to  the  pesiaJties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  o^nee  conqdaiot 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (i.  the  pnedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  ebane  at  an  asseni- 
bly  to  be  held  aoon  afta  the  feativaT  in  Ae  flieatie 

1.  (FMnm,  Fne.  Bad  D.,  i ,  »>— «.  (Kimw.  ni  Sttt- 
da*,(.T.  Itarovup^rwt*.— PoUmi,  Obcco^  Ttii.,  40.— D» 
lMcr.,*iylimJ.,M,«LSt«p)>>-S.  (SHC^ 
mit.,  SSI.)— 4.  (Pluan,  Pm.  awl  KI ,      «3-  Mwqy  Att. 
Pntc^  (Xmi., HilL,  i-, 7,  (  S9.}-«.  (c.  AgmL, UJ,**- 

Supli.)-?.  (SdiOoL,  Da  Cctt.,  S34.)-«.  (Schta,L  c— W- 
aw, Pnie. mid KL, L, SaD-«-  (U7»ftU,m.J 
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of  BacchoB.  Hie  defendairt  -was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembljr.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  peo{de  proceeded  to  vote  bj  show  of  handa. 
Those  who  voted  in  favoar  erf"  the  imiMcatioD  were 
Baid  KaTax'ipoTopttv,  those  who  were  againat  it 
ttToteipor<n>ea>.  The  complainant  waa  nid  itpo- 
tajiiieadai  rdv  idtMivra,  andthepeo^  If  thejeoo- 
demned  him,  trpOKarayiwSvai.* 

Some  difficulty  has  aruen  in  explaining  the  Al- 
lowing worda  in  the  law  above  referred  to:  rof 

Flatnei*  and  Scii&naiui*  Boppose  that  \>f  theae 
vords  the  ptytanes  are  ctMumanded  to  bring  before 
the  pe<^e  thoee  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Platner  refers  to  Semostbenes,  e.  Mid.,  663, 
583;  to  which  we  mqr  add  the  diCMmstance  that 
Demoatbenes  is  said  to  have  conqntmiiied  his 
charge  agaiiwt  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier* 
exi^ns  it  thus:  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
pToedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
iTpoSoXai,  exc^  tbDse  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  see  Ait.  Proe., 
34.)  If  we  auf^wse  the  complaint  to  take  the  name 
6[vpaM4  upon  its  being  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expresston  iKTmafdv^  izpoioM  will  cause  no 
difficulty :  for  as  SiKfp>  riveiv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damage*  awarded  in  an  action,  so  irpoSo^ifv  Hveiv 
may  signii^  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
rpeSohtv  is  not  used  improperly  for  haSe^,  any 
more  than  d!«rr  is  for  rif^fot  in  the  other  ease. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
3r^  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according to  thlsinter- 
pTptatioa)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
»nnbiy  is  nwle  to  depend  on  the  ntm-HyiMtU,  and 
not  (as  mi^t  hare  been  expected)  on  the  M^sftfum 
■if  the  fine. 

The  pecqile  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  ease  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  heUea.  In  certain  caaes  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.*  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  iTye* 
litvia  iiKoar^fiim  were,  accftrding  to  Pollux,*  the 
tbesmothets.  Meira'  thinks  this  would  depen'd 
on  the  nattnrc  of  the  case,  and  that,  uprai  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
33  had  the  superintendence  thereof  This  would 
(no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  tiie  complaint  by 
TTpc6oM  mi^t  take  it  out  of  the  common  course 
practice.*  The  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  Uimr 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  b^  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
toe,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  auttuni^ 
of  the  popular  decree.* 

PROBOULEUMA.    {VU.  BotrLi,  p.  168,  169.) 

PROBOULOI  (npo&wAoi),  a  name  ai^licable  to 
any  persona  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  vrho  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  tiie  Panionian  council,  and  ddiberate  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  confedenuiy,  were  called  vp^mt- 
iLo(.**  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  oongress  at  the  IbUudu, 

1.  (DwoKli.,  c  Hid.,  5TB,  968,  MA.)-!.  (Proc  ond  KL,  i., 
3M.>— I.  <D«  Com.,  m>-4.  (AK.  Prm.,  97».)-d.  (HeiM,  Att. 
Pcoc,  Sn.)~«.  (viU.n'.)-r.J1.0.)— 8.  (FlUBM-, 
(HsMT,  AU.  Pmc,  nr.)— 10.  (Hmd.,  vL,  7.) 
6K 


on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Persian  invasion 
and  also  the  emoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed'  to 
send  annually  to  Platssa.*  The  word  ia  ateo  used, 
like  voftofiXoKti,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  Exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  althou^ 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  <digarclucal  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  A  body  of  men  called 
trpiiooXoi  were  aj^inted  at  Athens,  after  Uie  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  publie 
safety.  Thucydides*  calls  them  &pjptv  Tuia  vpea- 
6vTtpuv  ivdpuv,  olrtvet  irtpi  tuv  irapovruv  uf  &v  Kai- 
pdc  *}  npoSmi^oovat.  They  were  ten  in  number.* 
Whether  their  ^^mintment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  ia 
doubtfoL  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  d^^ 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  anthor- 
did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  B  half  afterward  Piaander  and  his  ocdteagnes 
establhdied  the  eoonefl  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.'  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
Svyypa^i(  abroKodropet,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  peof^  for  remodelling 
the  constitotion.  ThucTdidesaaystherweretenhi 
number.  Harpocration*  cites  Androtfon  and  Fhi- 
lochoms  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  .adds,  *0  ii  QovKvdiditc  nm  dina  ift»ti/i6vevae 
l^vov  T&v  wpo6o6hjv.  This  and  the  language  of 
Suidas*  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
vp66ov2Mi  were  elected  as  ovyypa^,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  tiiem,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Pbilocfao- 
rus.*  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyypa^k  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  <& 
Tov(  iraTpiov(  vbfunii  trirfypafpuai  M.aff  oilf  iroXtm> 
aovat.'^*  These  Athenian  vpiiauXoi  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Z^m^fo,"  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defoat,  and  by  Lysias, 
e.  Eratoalk.,  tS6.  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTONIA  (vfMxtiponmta.^  (VU. 
BoiTLK,  p.  169) 

PROCLE'SIS  (icp&cAirffxr.)  (m  DumrrAi,  p. 
353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  olBcerwho  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself:  thtmgh  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  wlM 
had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul 
ship  was  a  continuation,  thoug^i  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship,  lite  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  3S7  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advis^lc  to 
prolong  the  imperium  {imperium  prorogare)  of  Q. 
Publiliua  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  hav* 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign.'*  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatns  coosul- 
tum  and  jdebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  t^at 
of  a  regular  etuisul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  Jn- 


1.  (H«nd.,  Tii.,  179.)—!.  (Plotareh,  Arirt^ll.)— S.  (Aiiitol., 
M_  iv.,  19,  8.-Id.,  Ti.,  S,  13.  —  MQUot,  Dor.,  iU.,  9,  »  10.  — 
WMhmwth,  Altorth.,  L,  n.,  91,— ScMmwm,  Aatiq.  Jor.  PnH, 
S9.]— 4.  (Tii).,  1.)— S.  (SnidM,  •.  v.  Ilitd&wADi.)— o.  (Thncjd., 
Tiii.,  67.— Wwihmittlh,  I.,ii.,lir7.}~r.  <■.  ».  s.vrrt^t.h-^ 
<t.T.  QMfooAM.)— ».  (AnLJar.FubL,  181.)— 10.  (Xan.,UeIl., 
1,41.— G«lkradTkniqnL,viu,,C7.}— 11.  (r., 407.}— IS.  (Ut., 
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fiidietlo,  but  it  diflbred  inumueh  aa  it  did  not  ex-  { 
tend  over  the  cit^  and  iu  immediate  vicinity  (see  | 
Niebtilir,  Aom.  Gach.,  ui.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from  j 
GaiuB,  iv.,  104, 106),  and  was  cooferred  without  the  j 
auBpteia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 1 
pie,  and  not  in  the  coraitia  for  electidns.'   Hence,  | 
wh^erer  a  procoiiBOl  led  hia  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  parpoae  of  holding  a  triumph,  Uie  imp^rium 
(ta  vrbe)  vaa  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  waa,  of  coarse,  not  necessao'  when  a 
consul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  bis  office. 
Liry,*  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  eariier  period  than  the 
time  of  Pabliliua  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  eariier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
ia  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  reserre,  and  Niebuhr* 
tHStly  r^narka  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
idiraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  ia  the  more  probable,  aa 
Dionjraius*  speaks  of  this  Avrurrpar^ydt  as  having 
been  ajqwinted  by  the  conanla.   Nineteen  years 
alter  the  proconsulship  of  Publilios  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy*  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  Hullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  eziat;  fiw  it  waa  only  by 
the  lex  Mania  (S36  B.C.)  that  the  araate  obtained 
the  rigltt  to  pndong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  R^nan  provinces  bad  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consols,  who 
daring  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  cooaubhip  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
ita  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  prorince,  or  its 
peaceliil  administration.*  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  witbtnit  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
thu  kind  occurred  inB.C.  2U,  when  young  P.,Cor- 
neUus  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  iii  the 
ctxnitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Kepubho  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.* 
Respecting  the  powers^d  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
conauls  in  the  provinces,  see  Psqvincu. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls, 
liins  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  tite  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Aftica,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.* 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Thus  it  ia  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  {vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  {md,  Calcdlatoi)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  tiie  Caesar, 
who  attendal  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quses- 
tor  in  the  other  provinces  {vid.  Pbovincia):  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  fiscus 
(W.  FiBcuB,  p.  444);  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODPGIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  Uiua  indudea  omens 
and  anguries  of  every  description.'*  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
aignify  some  strange  incideat  or  wonderfiU  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

I.  (Li».,  ix.,  42.-1(1.,  iJ' ld.,Tixii.,  S8.— M.r«i»-,  13  ) 
—a.  (Hilt,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  133.) — t.  (iz.,  IS.)— 9. 

(ix.^.)— «.  (Cic,  D«  N*L  DeoT.,  ii.,  S.— Lit.,  xzziii.,  93.— Cie. 
ad  Fun.,  Tiii.,  5,  IS.)— 7.  (Lit.,  ziri.,  18.)--e.  <Plat.,  Amil.. 
Paul.,  4.— Cic,  Db  Leg.,  i.,  SO.)— 0.  (Walter,  OMch.  dec  HBni. 
}UchM,  p.  S8S,  4M.J— 10  (Vinr.,  Mii~  t.,  SK.— Sw*.  ad  toe.— 
Pluk,  H.  N.^u.,  nC-Cie.  H  f  MI.,  O,  ir., «.) 


nfiftirtiiiis,  and  h^ipened  under  md)  eiKUiiDCM 

as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impenling 
over  a  whole  community  or  aation  nSba  Uu 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  consideRd 
synooymdUB  with  oatmtiaii,  moMfnuK,  ftrttutn. 
"  Quit  emnt  Mtmdunt,  portenduni,  amilrnl,  p«- 
duwtf  j  Mtenta,  porUiOa,  monttn,  pndigU  itcn- 
(nr.'"  It  abonid  be  observed,  however,  tiut  p 
digivM  must  be  derived  from  o^,  and  not  from  dm, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  dnectmuiftso- 
tions  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  waraings  a 
coming  veogeanca.  it  was  believed  that  thia  wnifa 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  tU  t» 
geance  averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  dal;  olfcr- 
ed  to  the  ofibnded  powers.  This  bong  a  nana 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  wdbre.  dK 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  teg^ 
performed,  under  the  direcUon  of  the  pootifins,  bj 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  soloDBi- 
ties  being  called  pneMratio  frUigwum.  Aldwi^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  ii  wjsia- 
possible  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  eveij  «»■ 
tineency,  we  have  reason  to  knov  that  rule 
expiation,  ai^icable  to  a  great  vnriety  of 
were  laid  down  in  the  OMtentarut,  the  Liki'  Rtuui-s, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  £trunais,*wiihtbe 
contents  of  ^bxh  the  Roman  priests  wm  wdla^ 
qnainted;  and  when  the  prodier^as oft lerriK^- 
rible  or  unprecedented  nature^  it  was  asaal  u  s«t 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  mj,  bm 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Del|dif  fgt 
cle.  Prodigies  were  frequently  suBeied  to  [ou 
unheeded  when  {hey  were  considered  U  \an  » 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  eaaft, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  (bmmtiiii 
private  mansiott  or  in  some  town  not  dosdj  c«i- 
nected  with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  sud>n 
nttcipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  impoiUE: 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  maT  k 
seen  firom  the  numerous  details  dt^ised  thruugit 
out  the  extant  books  of  Livy.*  For  an  iatere»iii? 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  HiaWj  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodifiaF  ^ 
Heyne,  Omue.  AcaL,  iii.,  p.  198,  355. 

PRODOS'IA  {itpo&oaiay   Under  this  tcna 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  butwi 
^eiy  such  crime  as  (in  tiie  opinion  of  ttie  Gi^< 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
terests  of  a  man's  country.   The  faigbeat  son  « 
treaacm  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  de^ttfi^ 
irvpawii)  or  to  subvert  the  constitntiwi  (wnHw 
itoXireiav),  and  in  democracies  mt«J(ot 
or     iz70o^.    Other  kinds  of  ttetsoB 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  sudi  as  » 
army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  iis*?* 
dience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treadiajtr 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  *mw  m 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  Be* 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prehaiW 
the  exportation  of  anna  or  naval  stores  lu 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  poesessHi 
of  Phocfa)  fbriia(te  Athenian  citiiepa  to 
night  out  of  Uie  ci^.*  But  not  od^*mM 
act*  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  lii 
crime  of  TrpoAxHo,  but  also  the  ne^ect  w  Wf^ 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  gfKralei- 


4ei.-ld.,    Timocr.,  746.-Id.,c.  Ti"°^  ""d^/Ti 

0. 1*001.,  ^Bft,  -d.  fte^ii.)-*.  (DMH-th,  c  I*ft, » 
Id,  Pro  Cot.,  SS8.-U.,  Do  Fik.  W-t 
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pected  of  erery  good  eitnen.  Cowardice  m  battle 
lietJua)  would  he  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
voold  any  breach  of  tbe  oath  taken  hj  the  tfriioi 
M  Aihens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  v^h  a 
durge  of  disaflbetion  to  tiie  people  (fuooi^iita) 
might  be  Biiccessfully  maintained.^  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
■titntioiial  bws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  chaiied  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  orertbrow  the  constitution.*  Of  the 
6eility  witit  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Atbeos,  especially  in  times  of  political  ezcitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  prtwf ;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than 
modem,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  jodges.*  One  of  the  moat  Temariiable  trials 
IbreonstnietiTe  treason  at  Athena  was  that  of  Tisoc- 
lates,  who  left  the  city  after  thp  defeat  at  Ch«- 
Tonea,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycui^us  is 
presenred  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. Tbefoctsof  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  160, 
ci  Steph.  The  nature  of  tbe  charge  may  be  seen 
finn  nrioos  expreipstona  of  the  orator,  sash  as 
lyaAwf  Tovf  ve£>(  koI  ra  16^  koI  ra^  iv  roif  vo/iotg 
Ma(  [147),  ft^  ^oi/d^acToii  narpioif  lepolc,  iy«<iTo- 
haa  Tfii  ttoitv  (148),  oii  trv/t6e6Xi}ftivoc  oiaiv  eif 
Tf V  rq(  ffd^Mt  aoT^filav  (153),  fevyou  rdv  iwip  rns 
nijMfof  uvAmnw  (154),  and  the  lilu.  The  defence 
of  ths  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
vith  a  ttaitorous  inteoUoD  {iiri  irpodoai^),  but  for 
ibejHuposea  of  trade  {Iwl  ^wnpffi).* 

Iw  ordinary  method  of  prooeeding  against  those 
«ho  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices *-a>  by  eI«a>7'eAio,  as  in  the  caseofLeocrates.* 
lo  some  cases  a  ypa^  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
inoUiets.*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  whidi  the 
jDhtdiction  in  trials  for  bi^  treason  was  given  to 
tbe  archon  paoiKeSs^  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offences  would 
^*ays  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  fbrms  of  law ; 
and  We  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
Eenenls,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
brinpng  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  t«rtain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
wd  Philip  to  bum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
1?  ibe  council  of  Arecqiagas,  and  afterward  put  to 
'be  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people." 
.As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgns,c.  Lfoc.,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
■flair  of  the  Hermes  busts.*  and  by  their  ^taita 
tiight  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  Atheuians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
»liired  for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
fffice  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
(be  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  imtmnity. 
ETcry  citizen,  indee^was  under  an  obligation  to 
bll  such  a  person,  and  fbr  so  ddng  was  eatitted  by 
law  to  honours  ai^  rewards.'* 

The  regular  punistuDent  appointed  by  the  law  for 
nwst  kinds  of  tieaaon  appears  to  have  been  death," 

I-  [Xen,  C™>.,*i.,4,  4  14;  3, 4  27.— Eurip.,Ph<Bni»«.,  1003. 
-Attdiw.,  c.  Alctb.,  30,  «d.  Swph. — Lycnrg-.,  e.  Looct.,  1S7,  ed. 
S'cpL-Demaslh.,  Pro  Cor,,  »8.)— S-  (Damottli.,  fftfi  vuvth^, 
ITO.--«ich.,  e.  Tinurdi.,  1.— Id.,  c.  Cta..,  8S,  ed.  Steph.— Ly«., 
Pro  PolyK..  1S9,  ri.  Staph.)— 3.  (Aritwph.,  Eq.,  I3B,  4<3,  8M. 
-^up-,  4S3,  ftM.— WBdumntb,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  u.,  IM ;  11.,  i., 
i^  J-i.  (See  AmiiMnt,  and  p.  ISS.)— a.  (Pollai,  Onom.,  rih., 
w  )-fl.  (DeiDi»th.,e.Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Maier,  AM.  Proe., iO.) 

(D«m(icth.,  Pro  Cor.,  371.— ficli.,  c  Ctai.,  80,  «d.  Staph.) 
-S.  iThocyd.,  Ti.,  fiO,  61.}— 10.  (Andoc,  Do  Myit.,  12,  13,  ad. 

&w  Are*-.  I'a.  ed.  Stoph.)— 11.  (Sen, 


which,  no  doubt,  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades'  and  many 
others.  Tiie  less  heinous  kinds  of  itpoioota  were 
probably  punidied  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
vrtiich  tried  tiiem.*  The  goods  of  traiton  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  bouses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  tbe  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megant.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistoclea,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  bnri^  secretly  by  his 
friends.*  "fha  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  ur^, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fato 
of  their  ancestor.*  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  alter  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modem  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solve to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  {rhv  vtKpiv  Kpiveiv  irpo&oa(ai\  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  pnntshtnent  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judpnent 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  cast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.* 

nPOAOZ'IAZ  rPA.4H  {wpodoaia^  ypa^).  {Yid. 
PaoDoaiA.) 

PKOEDRI.   (Vid.  BocLE,  p.  168, 170.) 

PROEDROSIA  or  PROEDROS'IAl  (npotiSp6ma 
and  itpondpoaieu)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  iriien  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Saidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  bftt  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  {Hxiedroaia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  sufibr- 
ing  ffocn  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PROEIS'PHORA  (n/ioeiafopa).  (Kid.  Eisphosa, 
p.  392.) 

nPOEIZ*OPA£  AIEH  ifepaaa^opa^  dtiai),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  mNnber  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover s  rate  pud  on  account  of  anMher.  The  sym- 
morie  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  tbe 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pay 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmoriie,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  be  might 
bring  actions  for  contnbutioh  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  irpoeta^opuv  KOfiU^taOai.*  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  prc^erty  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.* 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.    {Vid.  Diss,  p.  362.) 
PROFESTI  DIES.   (Yid.  Dibs,  p.  368.) 
PROGAMEIA.   (Kirf.  Marbusz,  Gksxk,  page 
619.) 


1.  (Heiod,,»i.,  136.)— 2.  (Demotth.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  c. 
Th«ocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Tjiucrd.,  i.,  138.)— 4.  (M«nrira»,  Tham. 
Atl.,  ii.,  2,  IS.  — Plataer,  Proc.  uud  Klas.,  ii.,  BS.  — Meier,  Atr. 
Proc,  »41,  Do  Imu  Dwnn.,  1 1-13, 180.)— iS»  {Thucyd.,  92.— 
Lyuai,  c,  Agnr.,  186.— Lycure.,  c.  Lcocr.,  164,  ed.  Steph.)— 6. 
(Suidu.— Hoijch.- Etvtnut.  Hag.,  t.  v.— Amaa  in  Epict.,  in., 
21.)- 7,  (Suid.,  ■-  ».  E^«(rniv<I.— Compm  Ljcurg.,  ¥nga.,  r. 
Menea.)- 6.  (Denuath.,  c.  PaiMn.,  9T7.— Id.,  c.  nixaip|>, 
1040.— Id.,  e.  Polyd^  1309.)— 0.  (BOekb,  Stutdt.  dar  Alh.,  i... 
70,  Tl^Haior,  Atu  Proc^  107,  SN.J  ^ 
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_PR03CRIPnO. 


PKOTRTOIA. 


PROIX  (wftei^   (Vii.  Dob,  Oiin.) 

PROLETA'Rir.  (KMtCiPiTT.) 

PROHETHEI'A  (Ilpoft^eia),  a  festiTsI  celebra- 
ted at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.^  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus*  (compare 
iMHPAOBPHoau),  for  which  the  gymnaslarch  had 
to  wappif  the  yooUia  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus hinwdf  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.* 
The  torch>race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,* 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  then(»  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.* 

PROMISSOK.   iVii.  OsuoATiOKEs,  p.  673.} 

PROMULSIS.   ( Vii.  CksNA.  p.  875.) 

PRO'NUB^,  PRO'NUBI.  (  Vid.  Maeiuob,  Ro- 
■Aw,  p.  626.) 

PROPiNIGE-UM.   (Kid.  Bathb,  p.  161.) 

PROPRIETOR.   (Vid.  Pmotwcia.) 

PROPRl'ETAS.   {Vid.  Dommuii.) 

PROQUifiSTOR.   (Vuf.  QvssToi.) 

PRORA.   (Kirf.  Ships.) 

PROSCE'NIUM.   {Vid.  Thiatiok.) 

PROSCL-E'SIS  (npioKX^ait).  {VuL  Dici,  p.  358.) 

PROSCRIPTIO.  The  Terh  proacribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
■asnmed  a  very  difibrent  meaning,  for  be  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,*  namdy,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  pot  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proacripti.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
SoUa,  after  bis  return  from  Pneneste,  declared  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  peofde  that  he  would  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proecriptione  et  Pro- 
Bcriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator.*  This  law,  which  was  proposed  bjr 
tbe  inteirex  L.  Valerius  Flaoons  at  the  command  of 
Stdla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Otrnielia*  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.  Cicero"  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria." 

SuUa  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  be 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  lulled  1^ 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All  bis  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favoarites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  tbe  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased."  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was 'punished  with 
death."  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
legaided  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  CfmsequeDt- 


1 .  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Aih.,  8,  k  4.— nupocnt.,  ■.  v.  A«Mr*.>— 

I.  (H«Tpoci»t,  I.  c— Schol.  ad  ArUbwh.,  Ru.,  ISI.)— I.  (Hy 
gin..  Po«t.  A«lron..  ii.,  15.-E«rip..  Plioinl*,  imjtt- 
Vit.  Soph.,  ii., V>.)-4.  [Pans., i., 30.  *S.)— S. (Welcker, XmOijL 
Tnlos-.  p.  130,  AO^tt.  (Veil.  Piterc,  ii.,  7.  (Al^iiwi, 
Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  gs.)— 8.  (Ci.^,  De  Ult..  i.,  IS.— W.,  Df  Leg.  Agr, 
Ui.,  a,  Ac— ApirfAB,  B«U.  CiT.,  i.,  »8.)-9.  (Cic.  m  Veit.,  i., «.) 
—10.  (Pro  \toae.  Acoar.,  4S,)— 1 1.  (Compwe  Sdicd.  Qnmor.,  p. 
4»,  ed.  OreUi.)  —  II.  (SkUatt,  Fngm.,  p.  M8,  ed.  Oeriich.)  — 

II.  (Cic.  Fiu  Rom.  Amei..  4S.)— 14.  (Cic.  in  Vetr^  i.,  47.— 
Pliu.,  SnlL,  J].— SiMt.,  Jnl.,  II.) 
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ly,  tbe  BOM  and  gnndaons  of  pioaerBied  penoas 

were  forever  exeluded  from  all  piiblic  offices.* 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  ooce 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adojAed  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  anbeeqaent  jnra. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  AdLo- 
Dias,  Cssar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).  llieir  pro- 
scription was  not  less  formidable  than  that  «f  Sulla, 
for  2000  equites  and  800  senators  are  said  to  bave 
been  murdered.* 

PROSECUTO'RIA  ACmO.  {  Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PKOSTIME'MA  (frpmrr^iiVia).   (FuL  Ttnu.) 

PROST'ATES  {wpmrraTK).  {Vid.  Usancs, 
GaasK ;  Mbtokoi.) 

nP02T'ATH£  TOT  AHllOT  {irpograrK  roi 
/wv),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athon  and 
in  othw  democratieal  states  a  peraoo  vriio  bj  fait 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himaelf  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greaiest 
sway  among  them  :*  such  was  Pericles.  It  appean, 
however,  that  npocraT^  roS  d^/unt  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  scone  Doric  states.* 

PROTH'ESIS  («pMMif).   {Vii.  Fmraa,  pi  4SS.} 

PROTHES'MIA  (irpotfra^),  the  tenn  linuied 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  sinne  limitation  o(  ibii 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  si^e  of  qoietmg 
poaseasion,  and  aflbrding  security  against  vexaiioiu 
Utigation.  The  Athenian  expression  irpt/ktm 
vofioc  cwieqwDds  to  oar  tUitmU  ^  Kmilmlimt.  Tbt 
time  fbr  cammencing  actions  to  recorer  detita  « 
compensaUon  for  injuries  appears  to  have  bees  ltB»- 
itad  to  five  years  at  Athens.  Toif  ^dutotjUM^  i 
aXuv  rd  vhrrt  tr^  Ikovov  ^y^aai"  elpoi  aawp^aa- 
0(u.*  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  pecubar  fbO' 
ing.  When  an  estate  bad  been  adjodj^  tea paitf. 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  aoit  of  a  ae* 
claimant  for  the  whoje  pwiod  of  his  life,  aad 
heir  for  five  yean  afterward.  This  arose  frcni  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  iidieritaDces  in 
the  r^ular  line  of  succession.  (Kid.  HKKst,GucE.) 
Tbe  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (t77n» 
imeun  ^v).  and,  of  course,  no  proomdiBC  could 
be  tdten  against  them  after  tbe  expirttioa  tf  the 
year.*  It  is  donbtfol  whether  any  period  was  pte- 
scribed  for  bringing  criminal  proaeMitions,  at  kaat 
for  offences  of  tbe  more  serious  kind,  thooj^  <tf 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  tl^  jn? 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed.''  Certain  cases,  bowerer, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypa^  irapmnfUM  eooU 
only  be  brooriit  within  a  year  after  the  pn^nuadiai 
of  the  law  ;*  and  the  twiwu  against  m^psintn 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  aceording  to  Poi- 
lux.*  Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  ^lecial 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  ssb- 
ject.**  The  term  icpoBet^ua  is  appli^l  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  payiog 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  wht^  if  be  tol 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  inp^pqioc,  iwifxpi- 
deaimc,  or  tKWp69eafi9t.^^ 

PROTHYRA  {Trpievpa).  {Vid.  Honta,  Gun. 
p.  614.) 

PROTRYOTA  (IT/mrp^/ia),  a  festival  o^brated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  aumamed  Protryges.  and  of 
Poseidon."  The  origin  and  mode  of  ceMiratini  of 


I.  (Plut.,  L  Oi-VtO.  HrtuG-  ii., ».— QniniiL, 1, 6S.>— t. 
(Apptu,  Bell.  Civ..iv.,  9.— Toll. Pauic,  ii.,  Wv-SaeC Oew, 
97.-Lif.,  BpH.,  lib.  ISO.)— 3.  (Pbto,  Snk,  *Tii.,p.  963i,c)-l. 
(MaiUr,  Dor.,  iiL,  V,  *  1.  -WKbanath,  (1,  S.  ^  «S,  ftc  -  C 
C.  MOllw,  Da  CdiBTr.  Repnb.,  p.  40.  —  K.  F.  Benmn,  L*hi- 
baoh,  Ac^  1 61,  t,  4.)— S.  (OMMailt.,  Pro  Phono.,  flaa.- to .  t. 
Nmmb.,  060.  —  Harpocnrt.,  ■.  v.  IlpaOtffiifat  — 6.  <  Dr- 
nmth.,  e.  ApMai.,  001.)— 7.  (Lys.,  c  Simoo.,  H.— ILvi  ^ 
»9,  100  ;  c.  Agor.,  I3T, ed.  Stepk.}— 8.  (napiiv<fM> Tf^- 
Soham.,  De  Ccniit.,  378.)  —  9.  (Onoia.,  Tiii.,  49.)  —  10.  i 
JBedk,  e.  Tuuroh.,  S, «).  Sl«pb.)— II.  (Mtier,  Alt.  Pro.  6£i, 
7«.}-lS.  (Ua^h.,  1.  T^XUn,  V.  H.,  lii,  4U 
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PROVmCIA. 


PROVINCIA. 


tliis  festival  ^  Tyre  are  described  bj  AefaiUes  Ta- 
lins* 

FROVIN'CtA.  The  original  roeanitig  of  this 
wnd  seems  to  be  "  a  daty"  or  "  matter  iotniBted 
toa  person,"  aa  we  see  in  Tarious  passages ;  though 
wme  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
ihis  sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
(Hilinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  bat,  if  the  usaal  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  pQsh  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  tliis  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
tbe  Roman  state.*  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
cootse  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
iiB  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  tbe  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  tbe  Roman  do- 
ninion  beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
lion  and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  Uie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
lenilory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,*  that  tbe 
voni  was  also  nsed,  before  the  estaUishment  of 
uy  pravmcial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
eoemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  tbe  field  of  his  operations ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  tbe  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

Tbe  Romaa  state,  in  its  comideto  development, 
consisted  of  two  parta  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provincic  There  were  no  provlo- 
cis  is  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily* 
vas  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov< 
ioce:  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  235.  The 
Roman  provioce  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Cesar  was  sometimes  designated  simidy  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modem  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  jnovincial  or- 
gaointion  eitiier  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
asd  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate oat  of  tl^r  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
vilh  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state ;  it 
retained  its  nationsd  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
ideted  by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
aod  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  RupiliK.  (Vtii.Lcx,p.fiS6.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
fur  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybasum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
Ktmd  by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  qusslors,  and  was  accom- 
jaaied  by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribae,  hanispices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  hia  cohors.  The 
V»e«(Ri  received  from  the  Roman  nrarium  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  Uie  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
qaestor  resided  at  Lilybsum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  prctor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
eoold  dismiss  the  qnnstore  from  the  provioce  if 
they  did  not  eonfonn  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
legati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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stored  on  condition  of  tbe  payment  of  the  decima 
and  the  scriptura.  Bnt  this  restoration  imist  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occnpiera  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  I'bree  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  NeUim,  were  made  foeder- 
ata;  eivitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  foederatie  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.  {Vid.  Foedkrata  Civ- 
iTATEB.)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were' 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  liberte  et  iramunos, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decims  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  fcederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  foedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro- 
man conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oU,  and  other 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hiertmica).  The  regulations  of 
Hiero  were  preserved,-  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settied  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  Ihe  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  form  to  Romans  in 
Rome.  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiarts. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  dimates  settled  according  to  its 
laws ;  citizens  of  difibrent  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Rikdbr 
was  judex;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co> 
bors  of  a  pretor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupilis  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.'  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  eonstitntion  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  tbe  citizens ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  io  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  wSa 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears, 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con- 
tinued as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  oaDed 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
Roman  census.*  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  (or  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  pOTtoria,  whidi  were  Jet  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  vrith  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  qunstors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  difierent  coo- 
ventoB. 

Such  was  the  organization  ot  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Cesar,  and 
the  civhas  was  given  after  his  death but,  notwith. 
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standiog  this,  there  remained  aome  important  dit- 

tinctiomi  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. Tbe  chier  authority  for  thia  account  of 
the  provincial  orgaoizatioa  of  Sicily  is  tbe  Verrine 
orationa  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  waa  fonned  into  two  provincea,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Bietica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus :  Carthaginiensia,  Tarraconensis,  Csesaraugusla- 
nua,  Cluniensts,  Asturum,  Lucensie,  and  Bracarum. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
ooloniae,  oppida  civium  Kumanorum,  Latini  vet^ 
res,  Fd»lerati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Beti- 
ca  was  divided  into  four  juridici  convenlus :  Gadi- 
tanua,  Cordubensia,  Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  coloiiiae,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitua  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tini veteres,  libera,  foederata,  atipendiaria.'  The 
provincia  of  Lusftania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventufl :  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  coluniffi,  mu- 
nicipia civium  Rumanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteria,  atipendiaria.*  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Z<atiaitas  from  Vespasian.*  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  Tectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  tbe  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  pritfecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com. 
And  the  preetor  had  originally  ttie  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  be  pleased.* 

Tbia  orgBoixation  was  oot  confined  to  the  West- 
em  provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smymsus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  ^olia  ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  "  in  quem  eonveniebant."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  fonned  for  judicial*  purposes,  the  term 
jnrisdictio  la  K»netimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "  eodem  diteeptant  /oro,"  "  Tarracoju  dit- 
eeptanlfopuU  lUil" 

Strabo  remarks*  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king tbe  administrative  divisions  diOerent  (rof  dioi- 
K^aci(),  in  which  are  the  fora  (dyopur,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  iyopd  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  {conventtu  acii)  in  the  winter  but 
in  Cssar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  tbe  same  in  his 
province.*  The  expression  "fnum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent to  *'  comtnium  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
vrho  had  any  bnsiness  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  tbe  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
tmtvrhich  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
KX  JElia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  waa  effect- 
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ed  on  tbe  last  d^  of  tbe  eooTentas  from  wticb 
it  appeara  that  conventus  means  also  tbe  traiB  da- 
ring which  business  waa  tnoncted  at  tlie  ptaoe  **  ia 

qucm  eonveniebant." 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  ^liei,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  whk^  waa  often  framed  apcm  tbe 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proooasol  of  Ci- 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  be  framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  UiWia.*  Though  the  Romans  did  not  far- 
maliy  introduce  their  law  into  the  proviaces,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  a^ied  to  land  and  the  status  of  fo- 
sons  waa  inappUcable  to  provincial  land  and  ptOTis- 
cial  persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  edictal  power,  both  as  lo  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  aifdicaUe,  and  also  bj  apMial  eaact- 
ments.* 

Tbero  waa  one  great  diatiaeUon  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  nature  of  prt^wrty  ia 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  acc(»dii^  tp- 
propriately  called  possesaio.  The  ownership  of  fm- 
vincial  land  was  either  in  the  popnius  or  the  Cksk  : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaias  * 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  witboat  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  but  it 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigaj}. 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  eeitais 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  asimi- 
lated  to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
tbe  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  Aee  coasii- 
tution,  like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
trates, as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (ceoaoFes],  and 
sdiles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  gromid  o{ 
conii^aint  against  Piao  that  he  exercised  jmiadietto 
in  a  libera  civitas.*  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital- 
icum in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  are 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  ^as  Latii  also,  wtuch 
waa  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appora  la 
have  carried  wi^  it  a  certain  juriadletio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistratus  in  these  towBs  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  tbe  cohmia 
Romanes  and  Latinte  which  were  established  in  ibe 
provincea :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vincis  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  tbe  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  bad  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  ttf  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  prorincial  orgaaizalMn 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Ctesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  he  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Proviq- 
cia  Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mnlina.  Is 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brotus,  the  procofflwl  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  that 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proctHWnla  irf*  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  Uioee 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwiUiDg 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an. 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  pmiosu- 
la  by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.^  On  tbe  delenni- 
nation  of  tbe  invTindal  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia CiBaI{rina,  it  waa  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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of  Italy  a  new  wgainution  raited  to  the  change  of 
eireooistaiices,  particularly  as  regarded  the  adintii- 
jstratkm  of  juatice,  which  was  efibcted  by  the  lex 
Rahria  de  Oallia  Cisaipina.  The  procoasul  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpioa  had  the  imperiuin,  but,  on  his  functions 
eeanug,  the  jorladietio  was  placed  in  the  bauds  of 
ibe  IomI  magistntea  who  had  not  the  imperiam. 
These  magistraCiis  could  give  a  judex :  in  some  ca- 
ses  iheh  jurisdiction  was  unlimked ;  in  others  it  did 
not  cKteod  to  cases  ^ve  a  oertaio  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  ooold  remit  a  nori  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
t  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
not  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  HoBum  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
u  eiHUDwated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci< 
tenor,  Gallia  Narhonenais  et  Comata,  Illyricum, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynta  et 
Pontua,  Cyprus,  AJrica,  Cyrenaica  et  Greta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.   Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
diviuoo,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rbetia,  Nori< 
earn,  Pannooia,  Utena,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia CKsarieoaia  and  Ungitana,  ^gyptns,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  Lycia,  Commagene,  Judaea, 
Atabia,  Meeopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.   The  ac- 
curacy of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
Till  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
which  IS  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Uite- 
Tior,  the  other  being  Baitica  :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
ercT,  not  have  had  a  separate  governor.    Original- 1 
)y  the  wh(de  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized,  | 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 1 
terifn-;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  BasLica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.   Under  Augustus, ' 
Gailia  was  divided  into  four  provinces :  Narbonen- 1 
■is.  Cehica  as  liOgdunensia,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania.  j 
The  Provineia  of  Ccaar's  Commentaries,  from  j 
which  term  the  modem  name  Provence  is  derived,  [ 
spears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Aibsequent ; 
pniiince  Narbonensis.   He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalptna  or  Citerior,'  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.   Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Gallis!  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Jalius  Cesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.*   The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Ceesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.' 

Slrabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  (fn-ap- 
X«f)  as  constitute  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  pectus  {i^/ios)  were  two  consular  provinces 
|mrwa()  and  ten  prstorian  provinces  (arpaT^yiat). 
pn  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  aaya,  belong  to  the 
Csnr.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  mast  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
iflces,  as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "Denumttratio  Pnvineianim"*  mentiims  the 
POTince  of  Astoria  et  Gallceca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Capias*  states  the  distribution  of  tbe  provinces  by 
Augoatua  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
tnidia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with  Epims,  Dahnatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi- 
^ym  with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Bte- 
uea,  belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (%ior 
ud  ytpowiia) ;  Tarraconensls,  Lusitania,  all  Gal- 
ita,  Cisle-Syria,  Phceoice,  Cilicia,  Cypras,  and  ^grp- 
tns,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal- 
matia  rrom  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
nwde  subsequently. 
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At  first  prstors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
govemftient  of  provinces  upon  tbe  bxpiration  of 
their  year  of  oiEce  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title  of 
propretores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repubhc, 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  recraved  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
tbe  title  of  prooonsulee:  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
6S,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro- 
oia  lex  the  proconsnlar  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  tbe  election  of  tbe  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tus  consaltum  of  the  year  56  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  prsetor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  prtttorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  8  year,  bat  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  uys. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  questors ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B.C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  (rahe- 
na)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  bis  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (Mw^m  verbia)  to  the  ^rarium.^  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  tbe  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetundte 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Quaestiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  nn- 
der  Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  admioiatration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  todc 
the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.*  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists*  the  division  of  provincie 
into  those  which  were  "  propria  popnli  Ro^mti,"  and 
those  which  were  *>  propria  Catan$ ;"  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  tbe 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  yrere  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  prtetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  prstorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  presides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  <dd 
jurists  for  a  provincial  goremor.  The  prMides  had 
the  jnrisdtctio  of  the  pros  tor  arbanos  and  the  pnetor 
peregrinus,  and  their  quRStors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curule  ediles  had  at  Rome.*  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Csaaris 
with  preetonan  power,  the  proconsular  power  bemg 
in  the  Ctesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties aD4.T^EMmentatiTea.  The  legati  were  sdected< 
Aran  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  prvtora,  or  fhmi. 
tbe  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  juriadictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  bad  also 
legati  under"  them.   No  qngstors  were  sent  to  the 
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imniDces  of  th^Cnsar,  and  fi>r  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  tkit  edict  {hoe  edielum)  is  not  published  io 
those  i>rovinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  mliles.  Id 
)riaoe  of  the  qunstors,  there  were  procoratore*  Ck- 
tarii,  who  were  either  eqoites  or  freed  men  of  the 
Cffsar.  Egypt  was  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  prcfectus.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judca, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned  by  a  procurator  who  had  tbf  powers  of  s  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procaratores 
Csesaris  in  the  Mnatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  crarinm.  Ilie  regular  tax- 
es, aa  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  wu  establiahed 
by  Augustas.  The  porUuia  and  other  dues  were 
fanned  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Cesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Cesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
■atus  conaulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Jloman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.' 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  bas  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Ccdonia ;  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  senates  of  proTincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
atea  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
flectively, of  curia  and  decnriones.  But  there  was 
K  great  distinction  between  the  magiatratua  of  pro- 
viocial  and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  {burdens),  and  not  honores.  ( Vid. 
HoNOKEs.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also ;  hut  they  bad  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dioundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
is,  no  flinctionary  "qui  jua  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
ception  were  such  towns  aa  had  received  the  jus 
Italicnm,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  bad  if  it  bad  been  a  part  of  Uie  Italic 
soil,  but  only  ao  iar  as  aflbcted  the  whole  district : 
it  did  not  afibct  the  statns  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  asdiles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Ceesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  Uie 
mention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscrtpUonaof  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savjgny  draws  the  probtUe  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jua  Italicum  alao :  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
<eial  city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  uiat  such 
.«ity  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
'tratos  with  jurisdictio.  The  regulu'  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  proTinees  was  vested  in  the  governor,  vrfao 
■exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  provinoia,  the  governor, 
in  the  later  acea  of  the  Empire,  was  <salted  jniex 
ordinariua,  and  sometimes  sim{riy  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jps  Italicum  were,  as  already  obeenr- 
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ed,  not  onder  his  immediate  jurisdktio,  tbosfh  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  from  the  jodgnrat 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  always  ex- 
isting. The  provincial  towns  bad  the  managepant 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  aome  of  the  priscipil 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  »ppeai  that 
the  religion  of  the  (wovincialB  was  ever  inmfeivd 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  leMnUnt  in  ifas 
republican  period. 

The  constitution  of  CaracaDa,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, merely  afleated  the  peisonal  sutus  of  the  pip- 
pie.  The  land  Tenained  iMoviiKtal  land  when  lie 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  commonieated  to  it.  and 
the  cities  which  bad  not  received  the  jov  Itatiean 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. Th  is  constitution,  however,  must  have  tude 
c(Mi«ideiable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin- 
eiah ;  fbr,  when  they  all  became  Roman  ctthm, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  sueeeasioa  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  ins^nnble  conse- 
quents of  this  i^ange,  at  least  so  Ar  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable 

The  constitution  of  the  |«ovincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially aflteted  by  the  eslaUisluneDt  of  d^ensom, 
whose  complete  title  is  Defauoret  Chiiati*  Pi^ 
Loci."  Until  idwat  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  showa,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
365,  the  defensores  a)q>ear  as  regolariy  eataUisbed 
functionaries.*  They  were  elected  by  the  decnri- 
ones and  all  the  city ;  hot,  unlike  the  magistiataB, 
th^  could  not  be  elected  out  of  Uie  body  aC  decnri- 
ones. The  office  was  originally  for  five  yearn,  bet 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years.  Vae 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  vras  to  protect  his 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.*  He 
had  a  hmitM  jurisdictio  in  civil  mattere,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  SO 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of 800  solidL  then 
was  an  appeal  from  hun  to  the  governor.'  Hcceold 
not  impose  a  multa,  but  he  could  appoial  a  tuor. 
In  criminal  matters,  he  hild  onty  jariadictio  ia  suae 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  'number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  ceneially  one 
hundred ;  and  thia  was  the  number  in  Capua.*  Bat 
the  number  was  not  in  all  pitaces  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  idbum  decuriwum  oompri- 
sed  others  who  were  merely  honorary  membefs. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  year 
A.D.  233,  which  baa  been  preserved,  consists  of  IM 
membera,  of  whom  30  were  patroai,  Roman  seoa- 
tors,  and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equiles ;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalidi,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaniag  of  the 
term  quinquennales  {eid.  CoLomA,  p.  S83),  4  aUecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  wdilkrii,  SI 
pedani,  34  pretextali.  The  distinctioa  between  pe- 
dani  and  praetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una- 
ble to  explain.  In  nuny  towns,  the  first  persons  in 
the  list  of  actual  senators  vrere  dislingnisbed  fnm 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  deoeroprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;*  and  in  the 
case  of  Aroeria.  and  of  Centuripc  in  Sicily.* 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respublica  had  attained  its  com- 
plete devdtopment,  Italia  and  the  provincue  were 
the  two  great  component  parte  d(  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  diatioetion  betweoi  tbMnwMtUs,ihaiia 
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Italia  the  towns  haA  magntrattH  w{t1i  jorisdietio ; ' 
m  the  pravinees,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  JOB  Italicum,  the  governor  alone  had  jorisdic- 
tio.  But  with  the  growth  and  deTcaopment  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  ODlfiNrmity  was  int  rod  need 
into  the  adminiBtration  of  oO  parts  of  the  Empire, 
mi  ultimately  Italy  itaelf  was  onder  a  provincial 
fbnn  of  government.  (Vid.  Colonia.)  Aa  above 
Ebown,  the  ration  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
vu  not  Ibe  same  when  a  city  had  magistratoa  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  oonseqnently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces. 

Tbe  eonsUtation  of  Constantino  was  based  on  a 
eooqilete  separation  of  the  civU  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
proTincial  pivernment :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civQ  and  military  power  in  the 
aame  penoo.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
Tas  called  rector,  jadez,  judex  ordinarins ;  and  of 
iheae  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
ls res,  correctores,  presides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
emment.  In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  prsaes  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.'  The  military 
power  was  ^ven  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral uipenntendenee  of  the  magistrimilitom.  Some 
of  tlieee  duces  were  called  eomites,  which  was  ori- 
guiaUy  a  title  of  rank  given  to  varions  functionaries, 
ioi  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regulariy  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
bad  important  cotnmiond^  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
ped, uid  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
pnticolaily  the  caae  with  fanportant  pommands  on 
the  froittier.*  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.* 

It  remains  U>  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  ^ercise 
of  the  jurisdietio,  so  far  aa  they  have  not  been  anti- 
npated  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
Id  Ita^,  and  in  ^e  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towiA  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  magiatratus  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in 
^nain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
Butance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  pnetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fomrth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
ID  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  raagistratns 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  oid  form  of  proceeding 
in  civa  matters  has  been  expUined  elsewhere  (vid. 
hmx) :  the  magistratoa  empowered  the  judex  to 
mahe  a  condemnatto ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
onJo  judicioram  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma- 
gistratus  did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinem.  {Vid.  iNTEimcTuM.)  The  same  institu- 
tion  prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis- 
trams,  for  it  was  of  the  esaenoe  of  a  magistTatus  or 
(tf  jui^ictio  to  name  a  judex.*  Under  the  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
ins  to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  jn- 
dex,  and  these  are  the  extraordinariae  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.*  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judlaorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  pravinees,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoe  eat 
m  ntgatia  himiliara  duetftad)  were  only  appointed 
the  prwses  when  he  was  very  much  oocnpied 
vith  boaiAes*,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  {vU.  Ju- 
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DH  Panimrs*):  and  tn  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared,*  and,  as  it  is 
ooniectnred,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  pneton  were  aUe 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  bnsmess  beMreen  cit- 
izens and  peregrin!  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  other  * 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  throu^.  But  when  the  ordo  judicionim  was 
abolished,  the  diflletdty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  exirfained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  prstors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Cssars, 
they  were  soon  oUi^d  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticolaily  judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
Cnsar.  This  college  was  the  Caesar's  consistorium 
or  auditorttun.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessor^,  which  were  like  the  Cesar's  ao- 
ditoriom  ;*  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  proTineial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  ^e  jurisdietio  which,  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdietio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ju- 
risdietio, as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratns 
popnii  RomanI,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  Is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratns  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentioea  jurisdie- 
tio. In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usaal  to  petfiinn 
many  acts  befinre  the  puMic  anthorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  lai^  ^fts,  the  makiitg  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratas  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  HonorioB,  CDd.TheDd.,xii..tit.  1,8. 161, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit.  23, 
with  Savigny's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif* 
ferences  of  <^inion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  itf  which  Ites  in  the  difihrenoes  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  Uie  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  diflbrent  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversi^  of  the  native  eustomaiy  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
oS  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  ptorinces. 

The  anthorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vineid  govemment  have  been  generaUy  referred  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonins,  De  Antigvo 
Jure  ProviTuiartim,  lib.  i.-iii. — Gottling,  Getekickte 
der  RdmUehen  SUuUnerfattung. — Walter,  Geackich- 
te  del  Romiscken  ReelU*,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  coUected  and  arranged,  and  chap, 
xxxi.,  notes  78,  TO,  wherein  he  differs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
hqs  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
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A.D.— SaTigny,  OutkkkU  i**  Ktm.  RuktM  m  Mil- 
tdalUr,  Tol.  i.— PucbU,  i*H  Imkalt  der  Lex 

Rubria,  Zeltsobrift,  <Sce.,  Tol.  x- 

*PKOUMNOS  {xpo6uvof),  a  aame  given,  aceord- 
ias  to  Galien,  to  the  Wild  Plum.' 

PROVOCATIO.   <  Vtd.  AppKLuno,  Rohan.) 

PROVOCATO'RES.  <Kiif.GLAi>UTO»«.p.47e.) 
*    PROXENf  A  (ir/w^MaX  PROXENOS  (ir^mir). 
{Vid.  HospiTinii.) 

PHUDENTES.   ( JoubcomidltiO 

*PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  oaUed  id  Greek  mc«tyiv- 
Aov.  (Vid.  CoccTiiBLiA.}  It  ii  the  Unit  ot  the 
pTUHttt  donutlicA,  It. 

*PRUi\US  (NOKnmAfa),  Ihe  Plom-tree,  or  Prv 
mw  ivmeaiiaL,  L.  ( Vii.  Cocoyhclba.)  Thec^FBS- 
tiu  and  DioMoridee  deeignate  the  Phun-tFee  Iqr  the 
naxaa  o(  MOKimuXia.  It  iaalao  called  by  TbeiHthras- 
tiffl  iraow^.  Gaten  style*  it  upoiftvn.  The  com- 
pouna  tenn  KOKKVftpTUa,  however  (meaDing  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fiuit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classioal  Ibim  of  expression.  The  leim  rpomn, 
vheoce  eomea  the  Latin  mMiu,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barianword  Grscised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  moantatna  in  the  ricioity  of  Damascus.* 

PRYTANEION  (H/WFavetdv).  Tbe  tlpvToveia  of 
the  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  Uving  around  them,  the  commaD  houses 
of  which  tboy  in  aome  measure  represented,  what 
lirivate  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  UpuravtUiv  of  eveiy  state  or  city 
tbe  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
and  was  consequently  called  the  iaria  icoktu(,  the 
"  focus"  or  "  penetr^  urbis."*  This  correspond- 
ence between  the  Uporavtlm,  or  home  of  the  city, 
and  tbe  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
Athens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  hre,  or  tcip 
iaSnrrov,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneiom,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  donuMtic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleana,  where  a  fire  was  Iwpt  bunung  oi^t 
and  day.*  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exerci»ed 
in  its  Prytanaom  tbe  duties  of  bosintality,  both  to 
its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.*  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day^  the  successive  prytanes, 
(HT  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  thoae  <at- 
fsens  who.  whether  ftom  personal  or  ancestral  sei^ 
Tices  to  tbe  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  oirvotr  tv  Tipvraveii^,  the  "  viutit  quoti^ 
attuf  in  Prytmuo,"*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  tbe  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  lunited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  latter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  itiomt.  The  custom  of  oonfernng  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  tbe 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  refeired  to  the 
times  of  Godrus  ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  tbns  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
■  Bstiva  of  Delphi.*  Another  illostntion  m  the 
uses  to  whidi  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adcqited  children  of  the  state,  and  married 
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I  lnm(Ms0f{fai)  that  eouauB  home  of  the  Btf.jiBt 
'  as  they  would  have  been  from  their  liUci'thaiDe 
:  had  he  been  alive.*  Moreover,  iram  the  eTQ-bam- 
ing  fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  borne  <tf  a  amba 
stale,  was  carried  tbe  sacred  fire  whicb  wu  to  Ic 
kept  bummg  io  the  ptytaneia  of  ber  eoloaia ;  lii 
if  It  happened  that  Uiia  was  evn  ntiBgaieheil,;ke 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  pytaneiiiiii  of  the  p>- 
rent  city.*  Lastly,  a  Prytaoeiom  wasabo  i  deuh 
guishing  mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  u  oo- 
tioned  as  such  by  Thucydides,*  who  inibniu  u  Uot 
before  the  Urae  of  Theseus  every  city  or  tttke  (t.)- 
^)  of  Attica  possessed  a  PiytaiWHUB.  TheAtfac- 
ana,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Piytanmoi  Jiftn* 
(frtHn  A«^,populns),or  the  **townjiaU,"tDdadfr 
sion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  eoit  of  dril  ei- 
communication. 

The  Prytan«um  of  Athens  lay  onder  the  Aovp- 
olis,  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ij<itn),  and  to, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  anes- 
bly  of  the  wpmrnttt:  in  the  eariieat  timaitpntat. 
bly  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Oflkeis  caOed  tfoh 
veif  were  mtmsted  with  the  chief  magittncr  io  m- 
eral  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyn,COTiotb,Mi)Rt&' 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  t^nonymoaswiUi^ 
ttc,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  not  n 
wptmir  or  sywraroc.  At  Athens  they  were  ii  orij 
times  probaUy  a  magistracy  of  the  secoDd  lut  :i 
tbe  stale  (next  to  the  archon),  actiDg  as  jodge  m 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with 
sitting  in  the  PryUneium.  That  this  was  Ik  tat 
is  rendered  pn^ble  by  tte  foet,  that  eren  in  alki 
times  the  fees  paid  into  ctHirt  by  {daintiff  ud 
fendant,  before  they  could  jNrooeed  to  trial  xxl  re- 
ceived by  the  dicaats,  were  called  itpmmaf 
coart  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  tbe  rithrl  npmm^i) 
said'  to  have  been  (msuled  over  by  tbe  fnMmu- 
etc,  who,  pertiapa,  were  the  same  as  tbe  uptrmif. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  esubln!)- 
ment  of  the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  the  coun  cfibe 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  bne  bem 
its  original  importance,  and  was  ragj^  osevfAe 
courts  of  the  ephetae,  who  held  there  a  >pet» 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  agy  iob- 
vidual  bad  kiet  his  life,  as  well  as  overpenmirti 
bad  cnnmitted  murder,  and  were  not  fotthoanuS 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  a^ovt^,  otherwise  nipftif ■  oa  "tHA. 
Solon's  laws  were  written,*  were  also  depoMlid  it 
the  Prytaneium  ;*  they  were  at  first  kepi  m 
AeropoUs,  probably  in  the  4dd  Pqrtanenis,  bot  ifM- 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneiimi  io  the  ofofi.  Ait 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection." 
tes  is  sud  to  have  been  tbe  auUior  of  this  meaMic" 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  tbe  const 
quence  of  the  erection  of  a  new  Piytantinnoaiie 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.** 

PR7TAMEIS.  (FuL  PaTTAiixuii,Boiru,pp 
168, 170.) 

•PSAR  (V«^),  the  Starting,  or  Stvwu 
Stariings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mentioo  is  oade 
by  Homer  of  "  a  cloud  of  starlings."" 

*PSEN  (Vtv),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  vttich 
performs  the  woric  of  caprificatioa.  ItislheQi*?' 
Pmncs  of  modem  naturalists.** 

PSEPmsUA  (V^vffo/ia).   {VU.  Boni,^ 

NOMOTBSTSS,  p.  664.) 

PSEPMOS  <M>n^)-  The  Athenian  dicaM  in 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.   For  ihii  ^' 
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fOM  the;  and  ddm  ■CMbeUa,  xw^Wi*  or  beans : 
(hence  tlifl  il  nlleil  jcv^tor^p^  Iqr  Arfatiqiba' 
aa*),  or  baOt  of  metal  {owSvihXoi),  or  stone 
««).  These  last  were  the  most  common :  hence 
^;mAu  and  its  Tarioos  deriTatives  are  osed  so 
oli«D  to  aigniQr  voting,  dttermining,  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  {rerpvinifthHu)  and  whole  (n-Aif- 
ft'K),  the  Ibrmer  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
fiia^*  or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
mat  ptnposes  reaqpeodvely,  as  the  ftdlowing  lines 

"  Mo*  eni  mtiqiuu  mtit  atritqut  lapillit, 
Sii  drnmsFe  reet,  Ulit  abntvere  culpa." 

Tboe  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  genet  method,  called  n^M^v  ip^^iCtavai,  when 
each  dicaat  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  wliite) ;  two  boxes  (ku^i,  koSickoi,  or  au^optlc) 
trere  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  ltifuos\  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gare  hia  vote,  and  the  oUier  of  wood,  call- 
ed inpet,  into  which  be  put  the  other  ball,  and  the 
enl;  object  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  Tot«.  Each  box  haA  a  neck  or  funnel  (k^c,  i. 
I.,  briStifia  /uof  X"P^  'x<^)>  into  which  a 

nun  coiiid  put  his  band,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.*  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
vkcix  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  Uie  court.  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er lur  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.*  The  first  method 
Via  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
hon  ever,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  ioberitance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
«  uher  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
14  hare  as  many  balI6t-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests ;  and  tbe 
iicisi  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
ihat person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  {Vii.  He- 
ms, Gkbie.)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
eiii|do;ed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  '  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
ft4iu  or  not  patty,  or  for  the  vtaintiff  or  MendmU 
tHi  distinguidi  it  from  the  other),  is  called  Kpuni 
t'ltor-*  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
lime  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
fd,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
il'ihe  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
vajroa  the  t^Iet).  We  must  suppose,  not  thatthe 
Toting  took  place  in  this  way,  bat  that,  on  the  votes 
being  eoupted,  tbe  juroi?  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  tbeir  own  satisfaction ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
h]'pothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
«u  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
Bise.  Such  intuiation  mi^t  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
if  diflerent,  the  one  lovpoaing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  odier  too  low  a  one,  tbe  jury  wished  to  inform 
the  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  be  offered 
tlieni  some  better  alternative,  theydiould  adopt  the 
eatimate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Ait.  Proc.,  181.)  Tbe  tabl^  is  calted  by  Ar 
otoph&nes  iriv&xm  nfatrutav.  lo  tbe  extension 
npfr  luufidvp  we  understand  ypa/if4»  or 
on-.* 


I.  (AiiA^.  Tmd^  m,  Sn  i  Eq.,  iSM.)-!.  (Zqnit..  41.}- 
I'  (^h.,c.TiMmk,ll,  •d.Stnh.^&moer.,  ■.T,  tsTmnr 
(Ofid,  Mm.,  4I.>-ir(Aiiiti»li.,  T«^,  M,  761.) 
7*.  (Harpoer.,  ».  EoJVvMr-}  —  7.  (jBwk.,  o.  Ctw,«,  wd. 
axph.— Denoatli.,  Da  Pall.  Lag.,  434  ;  c.  AriMaer.,67S ;  c  Ai^ 
")<ix..TH;  e.  Near.,  IM7.)  — S.  (VMp.,  IDS,  IftT,  690.— Com- 

S"i  PoIIm,  Onom.,  Titi.,  16, 17,  lU.  —  M«ier,  Au.  Pne.,  7S0, 
J.-7lMBW,Pnw.iudUH-,  i..U8.— WKlwMtk,IL,  L, 


Id  the  popular  asseoiblies.  tbe  common  roetbod^of 
voting  was  by  dmw  of  hands.  ( Vid,  CHiiaoroiiu.) 
Thm  were  some  oocssions.  however,  when  tbe 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  Oie  Wing  sboold  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  oonnted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  natnralizatiott  of  a  foreigner,  or  ' 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  tbe  restora- 
tion of  a  disfranchised  cittsen,  and,  indeed,  bi  vnxf 
case  a  pniniej^ttm,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
tbonsand  persons  shonld  Vf)te  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.*  On  tbe  condemnation  of  tbe  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusn,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  tbe  |4uis  above  mentioned.  Tbe  voting  was 
then  yij  tribes,  Korh  ftXi^.*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senste  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  £scbines,* 
and  in  ostracism  tbe  voting  was.  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ir^^todai,  i>nfov 
^peiv  or  ^iaBai,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
•tk^  rtBtvat,  to  etut  aeeeuTUt,  is  used  with  a  differ- 
ent allusion.*  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  im^lnifi^tiv,  ^^fov  tir&yeiv  OT  ii66wai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  inthesmseof  voftt^ 
in  fmouT  of  a  perton.  irrifl^eaBat,  to  vote,  to  rMoAw, 
iwoir^ii^eaeat,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
^fl^^,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  votmg  was  x'^pfrov'ut,  and  conversely. 
XetporoveZv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  fTi^^eaOat, 
with  the  aeeosative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  ScbSmann,  De  Com.,  1S8. 

•PSETTA  (imTTa),  a  species  of  fiah,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  ^lian,  uppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  tbe  Pfeu^^• 
necta  Paster,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  Tur- 
hot  budi.   The  of  Athenaeus,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Icb< 
thyology  in  the  Encydopedie  Methodique,  to  the 
PleuroTuetet  Platetaa,  or  Piaiae.  The  name  is  often 
written  ftrra* 

♦ETAEITPA*H2  rPA*H  (yrreJeyj-po^  ypa^^)- 
It  is  shown  under  Pbactobxs  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  praetores,  whose  du^  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  w&s  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
hf  the  iruAf  roi  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  case  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thonght  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  Uiey  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfnlly,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  m^t  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  tiie  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypafn  i>rv6ey' 
■ype^vc-  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis- 
tered as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  finm 
him.  And  the  reader  mnst  understaiid  tbe  like  rem- 
edy to  be  open  to  one  who  was  fslselr  recorded  as 
a  debtor  iqr  tbe  roftSat  tUv  dcOv.  Whether  tbis 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magts- 
t rates  for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  tbe  rem- 


1.  (Aadoo..  Da  Myit.,  !«,  ad.  Staph.  —  Demorth.,  «.  Tlmoer., 
71S,71«:  «i.Nw.,lS75.)-a.  (Xan.,  HeU.,i.,7,*  g.)  — *.  (e. 
TiBBieh,^  ad.  Staph.)  — 4.  (SchOmuui,  De  Caput,,  191-198. 
94*.)— 8.  (D«iio«h.,Pn>Cor.,304.)  — B.  (Ariitot«  B.A.,n., 
1 1 ;  T.,  B.— Id.,  ix.,  ST.— ^yu,  N.  A.,  xiv^  i.— C«v  Xmuc* 
^iO^Ad»■,Appndn•■vJ  ^ 
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tAf  against  than  could  onljbe  tttbe  hrtxttporwtal 
or  eiiSvvai,  we  cannot  uy.  TTw  >pa^  ftwieyypaffc 
waa  broagfat  before  the  thesmothetB.  If  tbo  d»- 
findaDt  was  conricted,  the  name  of  the  complaiDatit 
waa  atnick  out  of  the  register,  aM  that  of  the  de- 
feodaDt  was  entered  in  bta  atead,  aa  debtor  for  the 
nnu  amonnt.  The  ypa^  ^otMrnuc  waa  ainular 
to  thia,  only  it  lay  in  thoae  eaaaa  where  a  dud  who 
had  been  a  sute  debtw  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  baring  been  erased, 
waa  re«nt««d.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicioua  motires  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge ;  but  H  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  caae  of  graaa  neglignice,  fraud  or 
malice  mig^it  (as  matter  m  eourse)  te  presumed  by 
the  dieaste.* 

•tETAHS  £MAPArAO£(^«vd^X^i^pa7dor),the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
oars  of  the  precious  stones  by  the  adauxtura  of  me- 
tallic particles."* 

*PSEUDOBOUN'IUM  <^cvdo69^tww).  a  plant, 
which  DodoncuB,  Hatthiolus,  and  Banhin  held  to 
be  the  BorAsres,  or  Winter  Cress ;  but  Spraigel  fol- 
lows Lobelias  in  referring  it  to  the  Pimpinelia  temuM.* 

•PSEUDODICTAMNUM  ii>n6<MiiTa/afM),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Orig»- 
mm  MgyptiMcum. ;  but  Spiengd  adopts  the  opinioa 
of  Dodonaus,  who  makes  it  the  Mamtium  Pmw- 
^sdirtawwiwi,  or  Bastaid  DitUoy.* 

t£T&OEAHTEl'A£  rPA*M  (^ctfAHOvrtfar  >pa- 

},  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witnesa  (kXjtt^p  or  xX^ttp)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant bad  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  iriaiotiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  ^vent 
frauid,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  aommons  ^ould  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  iodictment  {lyitXf- 
uaX  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum- 
moned,  and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
sgainst  him  by  deAult,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proceed.  The  false  witness  (fc^qr^p)  waa  liable  te  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  puniidied  at  the  discretion 
oftbaeourt.  Even  death  night  be  inflieted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.*  A  person  thiiM  convieled  of 
this  oflbnoe  was,  as  in  the  caae  of  otiier  false  testi- 
mony, i;Mo)itredisfranebtsed  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
<^ence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  s  trpoori- 
fi^it,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  againat  the  ftlse  witneas  to  a  aom- 
mona  waa  of  a  criminal  nttore,  while  the  witneaa 
in  the  cause  Qiapnp)  waa  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  mi{^t  be  that  the  former  thence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
wh«i,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  ^own 
dut  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  wbereaa 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi> 
dence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him.  and  find 
their  verdict  accordtiig  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  {riaintiff  aift 
the  witneM,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  salt 
of  Um  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  toie- 
eorer  eompensatioa ;  for,  though  the  convictjoD  of 
the  wttaess  woold  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  iodg- 
nent,  aUD  he  (the  defondant)  mi^  have  aaObred 


1.  (Polhu,  Oma.,  Tiii.,  40, 4S.— Haipoer.  M  SaidM,  ■.  v.  Bn- 
itinmt,  flnicYYpati,  ^i/tvStyyp^t  ^(«ir.  —  BilcUi,  StMUh. 
del  Au.,  I.,  419.— Meter,  Atl.  Pm.,  S17.— PIstaef,  Proc  niid 
Klag^  ii.,  117.)^.  (Theophr.,  De  LBpid.— Adame,  Aupend.,  a. 
«■)—■.  (DioMDT.,  IT.,  133.— Galen,  De  Sinpl.^ii.- Adaisa, 
prad.,  a.  T.}-~4.  (DiiMcur,,  iii.,  M.— Oaten,  De  SimpL,  Tiii.— 
Tkeophr.,  ii.,  16.— Adann,  Append.,  a.  *.)  — 9.  (Demoeth.,  e. 
HiMMr.,  lSSI.)-a.  (Asdoa,  Da  HTBt.  10,  ad.  Ste|dt.— Kaiar.  Da 
has.  Daw.,  m)  «       /   *    .  r- 


damage  in  Oe  mean  ttne,  whiA  (bs  aetbai  aifcof 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  SmAaeUoi[ithH 
been  o(Hijectnred)  mi^t  be  a  du9aMto^ai>n((,tr, 
perhaps,  KOKonxi'uiv-   If  the  name  oT  Uie  winni 
had  been  frandoitly  used  by  Uie  ptaintiff;  aid  Ibe  . 
witness  had  ther^y  been  brought  into  tioifcte,  n 
may  oonctode,  by  analogy  to  the  ease  of  odxTvit-  I 
nesses,  that  be  bad  a  din;  ^Utffc  agaiOBt4»pbn>-  ' 
tiflf.'   The  ypaf^  ipevioxX^naj  came  before  ibe 
tbesmothetK,  and  the  questioo  at  the  trial  aa^j 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  formerctusc  hid 
been  summoned  or  not.*  i 

tETAOUAPTTPION  AIKH  (fniofapnput  li- 
C9).    (Ftrf.  MABTTtU,  p.  637.) 

PSILOI  (i>iXoi.)  (Vid.  AsMA,  p.  H;  Ain,  ' 
Grhe,  p.  99.) 

*PSIMMYTmON  (^^iMuw),  the  "Ctreiii' 
ofthe  Romans,  and  our  "White  Lead."  TheancieK 
ceruse,  like  the  modem,  was  prepared     expwis;  ! 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.   The  ancient  pn-  i 
oeas  is  minutely  described  by  TbeophrasUit.' 

•PSITTACUS  or  PSITrACE  (timuof.  ! 
the  ParroL  "If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams, 
stated  by  Dodonsus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  natiTfK 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  nay  hsTC  beea 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasioi)  of  Ii>dia  bj 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Analoli&  n- 
leas  Cteaias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  ibe 
/Ji'rroKOf.  The  species  of  parrot  widiwtuchtbeai- 
cients  may  be  suf^Mwed  to  have  been  beat  acqauei- 
ed  is  the  green  unot  with  a  red  collar,  nimflt. 
the  Pnitaatt  AUxanin  of  modem  natanbti.'' 
""The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  *■  were  aeqaainttil 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  whi<A  the  noet 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  India  by  Alenaier 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  Mtat  onatrr. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  wtiuen  on  a  groap<tf  Patiacida 
known  to  the  andenta,  and  has  treated  this  rabiM 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodual  | 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  telh  ns  ihat  I 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  infimnia;  of. 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  cane  «t- 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  Nrdi 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  eatimatioD.  We  are 
informed  by  .£lian  Vcax  they  were  the  ^tdqiiu  b- 
mates  of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  woe  kicked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  r«Lfiou 
feeUngs  of  the  peo[^.  From  this  qoajlertttF?*"* 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  the  Mictdo- 
Diao  conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  A\taxin, 
qiplied  by  modem  sraenee  to  tiie  type  of  the  grwp. 
in  nonoor  oT  the  first  European  diseoreier,  serrn 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warriw,  wba,  K  is  nrd 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  bis  empire  chieflj  aa  Ibey  semd  ts 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  dm  isti 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Al^  becaot 
known  to  the  Romans.  Scnne  of  dieaB-birdiveR 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  eonrse  of  an  ei- 
pedtticHi  aent  out  by  that  prince.  They  gsim 
rentty  from  the  neif^bourbood  of  the  Red  Sea;  »» 
it  19  probable  that,  aa  the  coonby  became  iom» 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  impotn 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  idiief  put « 
those  viethns  of  the  parrot  tribe  iriiicb  in  At 
tbnes  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inndiBatem- 
uiy  and  wantonness  of  Heliogabdus.'** 

PSYKTER  (^KTkp),  dim.  i/vKn^iiSu^,  a  Wine- 
cooler.*   Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  iw 


I.  (Demoalh.,  o.  Apbob.,  B40.)-&  fPlalner,  Piw.  tki, 
i.,  417.— Maier.  AO.  Prer.,  SM,  577,  TiS.)-*.  (DioKW,  W 
—Galen.  De  Simri.,  Tiii.- Theojir.,  De  L««d.— N>ottA,AW- 
— Adama,  App^., a.  t.>— 4.  (Dodoa., Bie.,  ri.,  51— liT«t|B. 
A.,  Tiii.,  14.— Clenaa  mp.  Phot,  BiU.,  p-  «.— Adiini.  AffrtM 
••T.-CiiShh^  CgTier.  toI.  Tii..p.  »«.)— S.  (PUto,  C<«m, 
m.  i.~Tim^  Lm.  Plat-  a.  T.-«MaandaiT,  p.  ITT,  ed.  Mm^ 
-^Athaib,      lOa^  ioirHl} 
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now  amoog  tbe  andeDta  for  cooling  wine,  see  Niz. 
The  Tested  •pecially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
MmedniM  made  of  bronse^  or  silTer.*  Ooe  of 
(oUiHiwars  is  (veserred  in  the  Mosmud  of  Anti- 
quilies  at  Gt^nhagea.  It  consists  of  ooe  deep  vee- 
k!  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  aiurtber  for 
boldiiig  wine-  *  Tbe  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thtu  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
bf  the  etffllact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
MokiBfKnips  bj  means  of  a  cook  at  the  bottom. 
Tim  the  fvxT^p  was  a  kind  of  Cbatbb  ;  and,  ao- 
endnigty,  where  Phylarcbus,*  in  describing  the 
mode  of  Life  of  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  tbe 
twiner  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  (iae  tbe  imKi^p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
plktat*  It  was  8<Hnetinie8  given  as  a  pii»  to  the- 
wiasen  in  the  game  of  the  Cottasos. 

•PSYLLA  (i(wAia),  the  Flea,  or  PuUx  irritaau,  L. 
The  name  ia  qiplied,  also,  to  another  insect  engen- 
dered in  tnmipe  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
DUkes  to  be  the  Tenthredo  rapa.'' 

•PSYLLION  (Vr^AAiov),  the  PUmtago  PgylUum, 
orHeawort.* 

•PSYLON(iWX«v),  probably  the  Cypritau  Tinea, 
L,  or  Tendi.  "  Willougbby  does  not  hoitate  to  af- 
itm  that  AasonhiB  ia  tbe  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  tbe  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
hare  oTenooked  the  description  of  the  ^Xuv  and 
fay  AhstoUe  and  Atheneus,  which  certainly 
ippear  to  apply,  to  tbe  Tench.  Schneider,  in  bis 
edilioa  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  rtJMv 
IBttMd  of  tbe  oommon  lection  imluv."* 

*FTARMTCE  {maptuMi),  a  plant.  **  Althoo^," 
isoaAa  Adams,  "Dalecbamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
Ka  mKtoM,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
fetring  it  to  ^  AehitlM  Ptarmiea,  or  Sneezewort, 
vhieh  auwen  Toy  well  tothe  desorutionarDioB- 
MndeB."" 

•ITELEA  (irr&UaJ,  Mts  Common  Elm,  or  Ulnuu 

*PTERIS(irr^),  the  Fern,  "men  we  consid- 
er (he  general  resemblance  which  sevenil  of  the 
fern  hare  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
^  that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  dktiu- 
(nisli  tiusta  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
^ipft,  then,  although  Sprengel  seta  it  down  for  the 
^qn^iiimjt&x  mat,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 

*PTERNIX  («r^(^  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
|d,     Acanu  cmeellala." 

PYANEPSIA  (Ilvav^ta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Aibeas  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  hoaoor  <^  Apollo.'*  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
uitQied  by  TbeaeoB  after  his  retora  from  Crete." 
The  festival,  aa  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
piice,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
vwiW.  anolberform  for  Kvofiot,  i.  e.,  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about.** 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  |daoe  at  the  Py- 
uepsia,  in  whidi  the  cipmwv  was  oanied  aboat. 
ihit  ripmuini  waa  an  (diTe-braoch  snironnded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
»^iTal  was  in  reality  a  barvest-feast.  It  was  car- 
iKil  by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
KHwe,  who  followed  him  sang  certaio  verses,  whidt , 

1-  (Alhen.,  a.  {».,  !«.)— J.  (ap.  Athm.,  it^  !«.) 

(Clwm.,  p.  1486,  •d.  8tepli.>-5.  (Plato,  1.  &>-«.  (Atiwn., 
;^IW.i./.l-7.  (Tl»oiAr.,*ii.,7.— Adam*,  Append.,  ••*.)— 8.  , 
IttoMoi.,  IT., TO.— Galen,  De  Sinipl.,  nii.— Adams,  Append.,  a. 
•;MI.  lAiirtt*.,  Ti.,  H,— Dor.  ap.  Athen.,  Tn^HeeyBh.,  a.  t. 
■nAi^.— Adama,  Appmi.,  a.  *.)— 10.  (Dioaoor.,  ij.,  IQJ,— Ga- 
i»,DBSiBiri.,TiiL— Adama,  Append.,  i.T.)— 11.  {Dic«w.,  ii., 
"l'~The(^.,ii.,a— Galen, Da Simpl.,Tiii.-—Adanu,  Append.,  : 
■'-Ml  (TlmpliT., i.,  10 {  ix.,13.—Dit>coT.,i*.,18S.— Galen, 
"« Simpi.,  Tiii^-Adama,  AppoBd.,  a.  t.}— IS.  (ThM]ritr.,  H.  P., 
n.. I^Adanu, Appntd.,  a.  *.)— 14.  (Haipaar_HMt., Snldaa, 
\  nMrf+ui.>-l5.  (Wrt,  Thas,,  ta.y-U.  (^ipwr.  at  Bnid., 


are  preserved  in  Plutarch.'  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  the  Alive-branch  was 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  lo  others,  every 
Athenian  {daoted,  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  PyanepsiE|,  such 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  tbe  next  celebration  of  tbe  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.* 
PUB£S,  PUBERTAS.    (FuL  CuaiToi,  Ihpu- 

BXB,  iNrxMS.) 

PUBLICAm,  fanners  of  the  puUic  revenues  of 
the  Roman  state  (veetigalia.)  Their  name  is  fonned 
fipom  jniUieum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectigal.*  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scriptum 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  dutiea  paid  for  the  use  of  mines  ^ 
and  saltworks  (taiina),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans ezprrased  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  "niissale  generally  look 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum.'  The  terms  on  whicti  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  tbe  censors  in  the  so-called  UgeM 
eeiuma,*  Tbe  people  or  tbew  senate,  however, 
Munetimes  modified  tbe  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  tbe  credit  of  tbe  pabHeaiu,*  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.*  T)ie  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself  according  to  a  practice  establiBhed  by  Hiero.* 
The  persona  who  andertook  the  fhrming  of  tbe  pub- 
lic revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  sfler  the  battle  of  Canne,  when  tbe  «ra- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  poUicani  advanced 
laije  sams  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  (^re- 
ppymeot  after  tbe  end  of  the  war.'*  But  what  class 
of  Romatis  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,''  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  tbe  Empire,  the  fanning 
oftbe  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  tlw 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  wcnrds  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  lor 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  tbe  revenue  in  a  province ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  propertjr  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  madequate,  a  nnmber  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  tbe  state," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabfed  to  cany  on  thetr 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.'*  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  businraa  were  called  partes,  andif  th^  were 
small,  particuln.'*  Tbe  responsible  person  in  each 
eompany,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps"  (ni.  Marokpb);  hut 


I.  (L  c— Caupare  Clanu  Alaz.,  Stran.,  tr.,  p.  474.— Eartath. 
ad  n.,  nit.— 4utd.,  a.  t.  K(pc«dv«,  and  Mtjm.  Mas.,  whara  a 
dilfeieiaaccoaiitiafivan.)--!.  (SolMl.adAnBb^,  Ptnt.,  lOSO.) 
—3.  (Dlff.89,tit.4,e.l,41;  M,lit.lD,a.  Ifl.— Soet.,  Nero, i.— 
Cio.,  Pro  Rabir.  Pcw.,  4.— Val.  Ma*.,  xi.,  B,  4  7.)-4.  (Cic,  Da 
Leg.  A^.,  ii.,  91  ;  e.  VeiT.,iu.,  7.>— 9.  (Haciob.,  Sat.,!.,  19.}— 
fl.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frst.,  i.,  I.— VaiTO,De  Re  RDat.,ii.,  I.— Pest., 
a.  T.  Prodflit.)— 7.  (Plut.,  FUain..  10.— Polyb.,  17.~Li*., 
mix.,  44.)— 8.  (Li*.,  xUii.,  10.)~4.  (Cic,  o.  Verr.,  ii.,  3,  04,  S3, 
*o.)— 10.  (Val.  Maiy  ».,  8,  »  8— Li*.,  ixiT,  18.— Compara 
¥ziii.,  48,*c)— 11.  (Lit.,  xliii.,  10.)— 19.  (ac.  e.  Verr.,  i.,  91 ; 
ii.,  71  i  ad  Attn  ii.,  1.— Snat.,  Octev.,  S4.— Tacit.,  Ana.,  iv.,  fl.) 
-13.  (Vig.  3,  tit.  4,  a.  I.)— 14.  (Ltv.,  xzijj.,  48,  40.]— 19.  (Clh, 
Pro  Rabir.  PoaL,  9. — VaL  Max.,  Ti.,9,i  7.)  — 10.  (Feawa,  a.  v. 
HMoapa^Paeiido-AaoaB.  in  DhinaL,  p.  113,  ad,  OreUi.) 
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PUBLICANI. 


PUBUCUNA  IN  SEK  ACTIO. 


fliere  was  abo  a  magister  to  manage  the  borineea 
of  each  society,  "who  resided  at  Rome,  sod  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  tKe  agents  in  the 
provinces.^  He  seems  to  hare  held  his  office  only 
ror  one  jear;  his  representatiTe  in  the  proTinces 
waa  called  snb  magistro,  wlio  had  to  travel  aboat 
and  aaperintend  the  actual  business  of  eoUecting  the 
revenaes.  The  ipxtnXui^  in  St.  Luke*  la  proubly 
Buch  a  sab  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  bad 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
(UbuLe  accepli  et  expetin).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero*  therefore  calls 
them  the  "  omamentum  civitatis  et  /rmamtnhim  ret- 
fuA/ica."*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  ^e 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
alate,*  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provincea  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself ;  and  livy*  saya  ■*  kH  fublicanut  ut,  ibi 
aut  jut  puMiaim  vanum,  aul  libertat  Moai*  nuUa."^ 

Nobody  but  a  Rbman  citixen  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani  -,  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.'  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
tif  publieani,*  a  regolation  which  waa  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pio- 
vinciab.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introdaced  in  tbe  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
rule  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
^are  in  a  company  of  puUicani,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred.'*  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  pablicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years.'*  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  bad  before  been,  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
tbe  emperors.'*  * 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and,  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,'*  did 
itot  themadvea  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  waa  perfonned  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  0p<ra«  ptMiamit  dare, 
or  ette  w  operia  toeietatit.^*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  flreemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials.'*  This  body 
of  men  is  called  famUia  piJilicanoTvm,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  prtetor'a  edict,"  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  tbe  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevoit  them  from  ^cts  of  oppres- 
sion." 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  {deetttM,  portoria,  terivhira,  and  tSe 
.revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


I.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  t.,  15  ;  c.  Ten-.,  ii.,  74.)— S-  (xix.,  ».)— 8. 
(CiD.,  Pro  Leg.  Huil ,  S.J  —4.  (Pro  Plinc,  9.)— 9.  (ComparB 
Cic.  Kd  Fmn.,  t.,  20.)— B.  (tIt.,  IS.)— T.  (Compare  Livy,  x%i., 
3.  4.)— 8.  <PMDdo-Asoon.  ia  Di«inBt..  p- 113. — Cic,  c.  Vetr.,  iii., 
SB.)— D.  (Cic,  c  Verr.,  iii.,  37.}— 10.  (Bntmaiui,  Vecti;.  Vap. 
Rum.,  p.  138,  &c.)— II.  rCod.,  Ti.,  tit.  fil.  i.  4.)— 13.  (Burmuui, 
L  c,  p.  141,  Ac.)- 13.  (Clo.  ftd  Att.,  t.,  IS  — NepAe,  Att.,  6.)— 
14.  (VaL  Max.,  ti.,  9,  t  6.  — Cic,  c.  Ten-.,  iii.,  41.  — Id.,  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  9.— Compare  c.  Vert.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane.,  ID.)— 15. 
(Cic,  c  VeiT.,  ii.,  77.— De  Ptot.  Cool.,  S.)— 10.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  4, 
a.1.)— 17.  (Fid.  Dignt.,  S»,  ttt.4:  Da  Pahlioaaia  «t  vaOicaL 

wn 


from  that  partieolar  brasdi  which  tbeybtdukn  m 

farm ;  e.  g.^  deenmani,  peeuarit  or  seriptoin, 
narii  or  mancipes  salinamm,  &c.'  (CompueDi- 

CDH.A,  PoaToaiDK,  SlLINX,  SctlPTTIU.)    Oo  MQie 

occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicini  bm- 
ed  two  or  more  branches  at  once;  thasvefaaTtu 
instance  erf*  a  aooieUia  ftimmg  Ihtf  pommoDa  id 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  tbDC*  liw  eoBmoo- 
tor,  who  goes  by  the  name  td haoaaaa,mKl»M 
the  poTlitorea  were  puUicalu  who  ftrmedlhe  poni- 
rium ;  bat  from  aU  the  paeaagra  where  Uu?  an 
mentioned  in  iseient  wiitere,  it  is  beyond  d  do^ 
that  the  portitoree  were  not  publicani  prcqidy  a 
called,  but  only  their  aervaaia  engaged  in  examinfif 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levriog  tbe 
custom-duties  upon  them.  They  Wa^  u  ite 
same  dass  as  the  paUicans  the  New  tmmx} 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  time  iiiE- 
lior  officers  somethnes  behaved  towtrds  iraTtifn 
and  merchants,  see  nant,  JfoKsi.  '\^%^  &t- 
Cic.  ad  QninL  Fr.^  L,  1.— Phtt.,ili  Crnvu*,^ 
618,  e> 

PUBUCIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  wai  girnto 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  n  pa. 
causa,  and  bad  lost  the  possession  before  be  ac- 
quired tbe  owner^ip  by  usucapion.  This  to  i 
prctorian  action,  so  called  ftcsa  a  pTKttv  PubliciiB, 
and  tbe  fiction  which  the  possesaorwu  eaM 
I  to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtamed  the  ownentu; 
osoeairimi.*  This  actio  was  an  iwadeni  to  enif 
hind  of  possessio  which  was  aoseefitible  •fonojiK 
(the  thirty  years'  excepted).  In  the  old  ilomuh> 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  never 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  ekwely  assinilaleit  b) 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mm  ptMCMO 
was  not  the  only  thing  oon^deied,  bat  tbe  Ditiff 
was  likened  to  the  case  whore  owneidiip  ud  pa- 
session  were  acquired  at  tbe  same  tinB  bjtee^ 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio (bribe ps- 
posea  of  usacapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  wsj*; 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of '^"'^ 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jarisindesce  as 
hare  posseasion ;  viewed  with  reference  to  to  fti^- 
Heiana  actio,  which  is  inadent  to  it,  itiiiiendK 
ownership.*  Tbe  ownerttf  attiingaii^ilMim 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  diffieubj  ia 
proving  his  ownerabip. 

Tliis  action  was  introduced  for  the  prowom^ 
those  who  hada  civilis  possessio,  butth^onlr.iM- 
conaequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  ite 
viiidicatio,  an  aetioa  which  a  maa  oould  oolybTe 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  owocnbip  of  a  tbiif 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  cooid  haTe  il« 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  b<»is,  m  w 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  poasesoo  ffiti"* 
having  it  in  bonis  ;  and  his  action  was  gooJ 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  snch  ovoer 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  mi^ 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  ihaww 
was  hia  in  bonis.  The  Pnbliciana  actio  of  the  pWfr 
tiff,  who  \aA  a  civilia  possessio  withoot  baring  i« 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  o»m 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  feet,  w*"*^ 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction ;  nor  was  it  |0« 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio, 
possessio  was  as  good  as  bis  own.   His  aetM  *» 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  n(A  a  cirdis 
sessio.   In  Uiis  action  the  piaintifi*  had  to  pnn  Ui» 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  be  m 
the  possession.   {Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  reeofery  of  i» 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  lejisliH" 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  man"?' 


1.  (Paando-Awjoa.,  L  c)-l  (Cic.,  e.  Veit^ 
Lttka,  T-  r.  f9.)-4.  {Coavn*  Banaaa.  Da  VeBii«.,  *-  *J-» 
(Gaiu,iv.,  M.) 
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ud  nee  mincifH  was  abtdiabed,  ind  ownerahip 
nold  in  lU  cases  be  transferred  bjr  toaditim.  The 
Pddieiaaa  aetio^  therefore,  became  oseless  for  aoy 
other  porpose  than  a  case  of  bonn  fidei  possessio, 
lod  itus  seems  to  explaia  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domiiio"  ai^>ear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,' 
vhite  tiiey  do  not  appear  in  Gains.* 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  aervitutes, 
Ibe  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
eipaiio  or  ia  jure  ceasio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
ol  vitb  the  coDseot  of  the  ownetf  of  the  land.  As 
tbe  legislation  oif  JnsUnian  rendered  the  old  Tomis  of 
tnosTer  of  serritutes  unnecessary,  tbe  Publiciana 
actio  coDld  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.* 

n'BUCUM.   (Kid.  PoBLiojiKi.) 

PUBUCUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  {Vid.  Joa,  p. 
»).) 

PI'IJUCUS  AGER.   (Yid.  Aosarijb  Lkobs.) 

Pl'BLI'LIA  LEX.  In  tbe  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
riuaand  P.  F'urius,  B.C.  473,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Vdlero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  tbe  tribes  that 
the  tribitnea  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
coniiiia  of  the  tribes  (uf  pUbeii  magittratui  trifnUis 
umiitii  jicrnU)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
fonaeily  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  tbe  pa- 
tiieiuis  were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
idebeiaDs  could  not  elect  whom  Uiey  wished.*  This 
ueaeure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
vho  pieTented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso- 
hilioo  reapectiDg  it  throughout  this  year  ;  but  in  the 
fcUowing  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
triboDe,  and  together  with  liiin  C.  LaBtoriaa,  a  man 
of  stiH  peater  resolotion  than  Pnblilios.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition : 
ibf  mldes  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
10  deJiberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern ihe  )debes.*  This  proportion  was  still  more 
TioIeDtly  resisted  by  tbe  patricians  than  tbe  one  of 
tlie  preWona  year;  and,  ^Uiough  the  consul  Appius 
Used  force,  the  tribea  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  aaseut  of  ttiat  body ;  and, 
throi^  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius, 
it  itceived  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curie,  and  thus,  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribones  was  now  for 
ibe  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
preTiooaiy.* 

PUBLl'LIiE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.PDbhliu9  Riilo,  B.C.  339.  Niebohr^  thinks  that 
tbe  main  object  of  ttuMe  laws  was  to  abtdish  tbe 
power  of  tbe  patrician  assembly  of  the  cnries,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  tbe  appn^tion  of  the 
Kiiate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
i»Ks  of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  ^Emilius  named  his 
ovB  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Phito,  dictator,  in  order 
that  ibe  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  roacistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,*  there  were  three  PubUlis 
l^ies.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  (u/  pUbucita  omnes 
<tnrita  tmereiu),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
In  Hortensia  of  B.C.  266.  (Yid.  Flkbiscitdh.) 
Ki^r,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  this  law 
*aB  to  render  tbe  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  a  plebiscitnm,  and  to  make  the  con- 
finoBtion  <i(  the  curie  unnecessary.  The  second 


law  enacted:  "ut  Ugum  mm  emitiia  etntvnatu 
forrerentuT  ante  initum  wugraghtm  fatrta  at&ara 
fierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  cnris ; 
and,  accordingly,  thia  law  made  the  eonfirmation  of 
the  curie  s  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
conaidered  to  have  the  aanction  of  the  cons  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  tbe  two  censors 
sboold  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Nlebohr  supposes 
that  there  waa  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  prstorsbip  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  pnetor  should  be  a  plebeian.* 

PUGILATUS  (jrirf,  nvy/d^,  irvyfiaxta,  irvy/wwwi?). 
Boxing.  The  fist  (ptgnut,  ic6i)  being  tbe  simi^st 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  betaken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroea  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
iTvy/t:^,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  dec.*  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar*  says  that  Thesens  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it*  Tbe  contest  in  box- 
ing was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  iXrytiv^* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic ' 
games  in  01.  33,  and  for  boys  in  OL  87.*  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentiwed  in  tbe  Nmea 
and  Istbniia.' 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugi&i,  irtenu) 
fought  naked,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  ^fia  roond 
their  loins  ;*  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
waa  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fiats,  see  Cxstus,  where  its  various  forma  are 
Qlnstrated  by  woodcuts. 

Hie  boxing  of  the  ancienta  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled tbe  practice  of  modem  times,  Scnne  par- 
ticalars,  however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  waa  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  be 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  oonqner- 
ed.*  It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  dciU 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  Teceiving  any  wounds, 
80  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
indict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (ir^T^xaj^v^aic^'*).  A  pu- 
gilist used  bis  right  arm  chiefly  for  fitting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  hia  head,  for  all  regular  Mows 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  tbe  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutUated  and  broken."  Hence,  in  worka 
df.art,  the  ears  of  tbe  pancratiasts  always  appen 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  ar^ 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro-» 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  called 


1.  (II.  tH.  1,  •.  t.y-t.  (iT.,  30.)— I.  (Dig.  e,  tit.  9.— Idm.,  i*., 
U.  S.  --  Sarifajr,  Dm  Recht  dM  Bedtiei.)  —4.  <LiT..  ii.,  90.) 
-»  [Diom.,  ij,  «.— ZonwM,  -ni.,  17.)— «.  (LW.,  li.,  SB.— 
flMbBlu.  Him.  of  Boom,  U.,  p.  Ul,  4M.)— 7.  (BtaiaAa  CMch., 
^  |i  UT-171L}-8.  (Tid.,  a.) 


I.  (Compva  Arnold,^  Hilt,  of  Roma,  if.,  p.  154,  &c.)  — S 
(Pani.,  T.,  7,  4  4.— Theocrit.,  xxiv.,  113.— Apollod.,  iii.,  B,  4  4.— 
P«o«.,  T.,  B,  4  S.)— 3.  (New.,  t..  8».)~4.  lllam.,  U.,  iiiii.,  691 
Ac—ComparB  Odjn.,  tiii.,  103,  Ac.)— 3.  (II.,  niii.,  6S3.)— fl 
(Pmiu.,  Y.,  8,  i  3.)— 7.  (Paul.,  ti.,  4,  *  6.)— 8.  (Hom.,  II.,  uiii. 
0g3._Titr.,  jEd.,  T.,  4S1.}— 9.  (Dio  Cbirsoat.,  Melnue.,  ii.,iiTBt 
».  —  Eartath.  ad  H.,  p.  I3M,  «.)  - 10.  (J.  ChiyKnt.,  S«m. 
Tii.,  I.— Pint.,  Sjmpos.,  ii-,  5.— Compare  Paoa..  n.,  19, 1  3.)- 
11.  (ApoUon.  Rhod,,  ii.,  785.— TheocriL,  ii.,  1».—Virg.,jea 
»-  4«. — ^liao.  V.  H..  X..  IB.)  -  IS.  (Pltf.,  Qotg.,  p.  410.- 
I%itof .,  p.  m.-IUitiBl,  TiL,  tl,  S.) 
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6fi^urlSt(y  were  inTcnted.'  Bat  these  ear  covert, 
which,  according  to  the  etynwkniet,  weia  made  of 
brasa,  were  tmdoubtedly  oevor  tued  ia  the  great 
public  gamee.  but  only  in  the  gymnaaia  and  palns- 
tns,  or.  at  mnt,  in  the  pnUie  oonteaU  of  boxuig  fi>r 
boys;  ihey  are  nerer  aieen  in  any  ancient  wrnit 
oTart 

The  game  of  boxing  waa,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
mica.  Thns  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
bold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  psDcratium.f  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  bis 
antagonist,  be  waa  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  witboot  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  atruigtk;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.*  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  xA^iof^ ;  that 
is,  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  usiiu  any  meana 
of  defence  eixxpt  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.' 
The  contest  did  not  end  nntil  one  of  the  combataids 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  {airayopeveiv),''  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

Tlie  lonians,  especially  those  of  Samoa,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  ooxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.*  But  the  an- 
ci«its  generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cise." Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chronic  beadadies.*^ 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 

Eactised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
tniscans.'*  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire." 
PUGILLA'RES.  (Fid.  Taswl*) 
PU'GIO  (jiaxmpa,  dim.  uaxaiptov ;  ij^ftpidtov), 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  uie  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.'*  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.  The 


^wo  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:'*  the 
third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


1.  (PoUqt,  Onom.,  U.,  SS.  — Etymcd.  Hag..  r.)—t.  (Pint., 
Sriap.,  ii.,  4. — Luciu,  Ajiach.,  3.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01-,  t., 
(Paul.,  Tiii.,  40,  4  8 ;  Ti.,  9, 4  *■)  (Apollon.  Rhod., 
ii.,  ea.— StU.,  Thob.,  TW.)  —8.  (EnMath.  ad  IL,  rxiii.,  p. 
1324.— Paul.,  viii.,  40,  4  i)— 7.  (Pm:,  ri.,  10, 1 1.)--8.  (Pint., 
LycDTfr.,  10.}— 0.  (Pan*.,  ti.,  3,  4  4.— Pint.,  hycaig.,  19.)— 10. 
(Lucian,  AsBch.,  t.  —  Pint.,  Cu.  M«.,  90.)  — 11.  (Antoiu,  De 
Hort).  diut.  Cur.,  i.,  X.)— 12.  (Lit.,  i.,  35.— Dionn.,  Tii.,  TS.)— IS. 
(Su«t.,  OcUt.,  4S.  —  Cic,  De  Ltgg.,ii.,  IS,  18.— I^cit.,  Ann., 

ZtL.  91.  — Suet.,  Calig.,  \6.-~Vul.  Krauae,  Dia  njiiiiiiilH   1 

Agon.  A.  Hallenen,  p.  497-234.)  — 14.  (Tlim^-  B.  P.,  v.,  3,  t 
t.h~U.  (Tbei.  fitnnd.,  V.,  iii.,  p.  806,  410.) 


was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  'a  piamal 
in  the  museum  at  LeiydeD.  The  middle  £pn  is 
entirely  of  metaL  The  handles  of  tbetwosten 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  csckade 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  mrj  «r 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  fltin  of  im 
metal  with  wbidi  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometioiei  vore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the4^  ait 
of  the  bo^  .  OtiAHosX  and  used  it  oa  dl  k* 
easions  histead  of  a  knife.*  Thas  Theseos  dnn 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  taUe.*  Thetiwaiia 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  ttw  Anonts. 
who  are  descended  from  the  aadeoi  GkAs' 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11, 164)  vote  the 
dagger  as  the  Penuana  did  (vid.  Acimcu),  u 
rigla  side,  and  conseqpenUy  drew  it  with  theOnili 
at  lUie  upper  part  of  the  bOt,  the  posUim  dm 
efibctive  for  stabbing.  The  termsyxf  wand itiuiw!- 
lof  denote  both  its  Bmaiinw  and  the  mano^  oi' 
grasping  it  in  the  band  {iri4,  pugwu).  Ia  the  raue 
way  we  must  onderstand  "  the  two  sworda"  (Jw 
gladiot*)  worn  by  the  GaUk)  diieAaiii  aliin  b; 
ManlioB  Torquatus ;  and  the  momunenti  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  eoatcmfaiiigcogtkii^ 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  coontries.*  Adh| 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  «» 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  m  readicsi 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.*  The  OhalTiies 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbiiig  ihor  waaa 
in  the  neck.*  For  the  Greek  honeniaa,tliedaaei 
was  considered  preferabte  to  tbefaM^nrndsa 
weapon  of  offence.'  For  secret  pnrpoaes  ii  to 
jdaced  under  the  armpit.* 

PUGME,  PUGON  {mryfoi,  wvyw).  {Til  P» 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (irv^aydpaiy  ( FiiL  AHmcnon, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RITS.   (Yid.  Aospicroa,  p.  Ufli) 

PU'LPITUM.  <mTH«ATa»ii.) 

PULVI'NAR.  A  representatitm  (tf  tbe  made  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  iputvim),  to  ndsoe  apoa 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p- 
326.  Hie  most  luxurious  of  m<±  catam  re 
stuffed  with  swan's-down. ">  An  uiciROl  EfT^iu 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  fseaemi  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  th»  practice,  ibe 
Romans  were  m  the  habit  of  phusng  tte  statKa  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectiMsnuL  (IH 
Epl'lonkb,  Lectibteknidh.)  ThecoudiespionM 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called 
tiand."  There  waa  also  a  pulvinar,  on  vbii^  t!K 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circu." 

PULVraUS.   (Vid.  PoivufAi.) 

PUPILLA  FUPILLUS.   (Kid.  lMPran,Iifui. 

TCTSLA.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITUTia  (FiiHnB. 
Rohan,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.   (Vid.  Ships.) 

PUTEAL  properly  means  the  enclosoie  sir- 
rounding  the  (^Mating  of  a  well,  to  ptotect  peisoa 
from  falling  into  it.  it  was  either  lonnd  or  sqnm. 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  beigiiri^ 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  grwmd.  There  ii  i 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  ma^ 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tihe- 
rius's  villas  in  Capreae ;  it  exhibits  fivsgnmp)  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  uwi»l  & 
edge  ti  the  top  may  be  seen  the  martajjg 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  iii.,  S71.— Atfcm.,  vi.,S31,  e.'H*-  (Ba-Tt^' 
p.  10,  ed.  StOTai.)-^.  (DodweU,ToQi,L,p.W3.)-l  lOtU-O;. 
18.)— S.  (T^i<£StotLud,Hon.EffigiGa</GLBrilam.H''*^ 
Tri«.,  t.,  B,  19,  ».)-7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ir.,  T,  t  lB.)-8. 
ReEqiiertTXii.,11.)— 0.  (Hrt^  Got,  p.71,  7*  Hnaiajt 
10.  (Mart.,  wT.,  10,1.)  — II.  iHi».,  Cam.,  L,SI,  l^-**™- 
Mat.,  WT.,  8*7.— Cic.  in  CM.,  iii.,  10,— iUnwmi  -I*?-* 
— Tuac,  IT.,  %—VtL  Max.,  iii.,  7,  k  l.—Sm.  ia 
iii.,  S33.)— II.  (SiMt.,Octav.,4«^--Claad,4.] 
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rape*  ued  is  dnwing  up  water  firom  the  well, 
aioh  pvteilu  aeam  to  have  been  camuoii  in  the 
Roman  villaa :  the  ^kIm/m  tigiuta^  \rtuch  Cieero* 
noted  for  his  Tiuculan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kiad  as  the  cue  in  the  British  Miiseom; 
the  Mtgnau  refere  to  its  bein^  adorned  with  figares. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
•acred  {dace  with  an  enclosure  o^  at  the  ti^,  and 
meh  eiiclosarBai  from  the  great  Bimilaritrth^  bore 
to  psiesiM,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
two  such  places  in  the  Roman  Fonun :  one  of  these 
was  called  PuUal  LihoniM  or  Seribonianum,  because 
a  ctiapei  {MudUm)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
by  li^tning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  eereoKMiiea,  and  erected  a  puteal.  around  it, 
open  at  the  top^  to  prsserre  the  menmry  of  the 
plsce."  Hie  fbrm  of  this  poteal  is  inasenred  on 
Bcreral  ccnns  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compere  Spaoheim,  D€  PnuL  tt  Umu 
JAuMMk,  iL,  p.  IM.) 


Ttus  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,*  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
UBorera  •  The  other  pateal  was  in  tbe  eomitiam, 
OB  the  left  aide  of  the  amate-hoose,  and  in  it  were 
d^i^ted  the  whetstone  and  raxor  of  Attus  Navfos.  * 

PUTHIOI  (iruBiot),  called  voiSuti  in  the  Laoe- 
dKmonian  dialect,*  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
the  Temple  of  Del[Ad  [&eoirp6ir<n  Ae\fo6c). 
Their  oflice  was  highly  honourable  and  impcntant : 
they  were  alw^  the  mBssmates  oC  the  Spartan 
kings.* 

PUTICUL^,PUTI'CUU.  <Fid.Finnit,p.461.) 

'PYCNOCOMON  (miKvmtoftw),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Spreiwd  are  undecided; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  ColumnB  took  for  the 
ScAbiott  fuecuoy  or  Devil's  bit.* 

PY'ELOI  {icizTjtt).   (  Vid.  FoRva,  p.  4fiS.) 

*PYGARGUS  {inyapyot),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Sqitiwnt. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  apeeies  of  Anteli^  iraich 
he  calls  Lidnue.* 

*n.  A  species  of  Eagle.   {Vid.  Aqqila,  76.) 

*PVGM£US  (ffvyuoioc),  a  name  given  to  a  &b- 
nlouB  race  of  very  duninotire  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warAre  wUh  the 
cranes,  ror  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  exidanationa  that  have  been  given  t»f  it, 
consult  AnthmC*  Clasncal  Dtctionary, «.  s. 

•PYGOLAMP^S  (ffl-yoXoiitwifX  the  eonuDon 
Glow-worm,  or  Ltmmria  nactilHtM.^* 

PYRA.   {Vid.  FuHOB,  p.  466,  460.) 

•PYR'ETHRUM  ()n}p^f)oi'),aptaiitde8eribedby 
Dioscoridea  and  otiiera.  "  Although,"  says  Adams, 
■■  the  deaeription  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
tJtaaiM  Pyrethrum,  or  Pellitoty  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioecorides, 

1.  (Ad  AO-  i.,  10.)— 1.  (FMtaa,  c  t.  SariboBUnoK.)  —  !. 
(Sw:hw,  B««dv«ib.  der  Sudt.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  IH.)— 4.  (Orid,  Rem. 
Am.,  Ml.— CM.,Pn>  Su.,  8.— Pen.,  Sttt.,  iT,,49.— Hor.,Epi>t., 
L,IB,8.)— S.  (Cio.,  DeDiT..!.,  17.  — CQiBpM»Li»7,i^JN»,i*d 
MBllar,  Etradar,  p.  171.]  —0.  (Pkotins,  a.  r.)  —7.  (B«iod., 
Ti..  97.— Xm.,  Rap,  L«o.,  xt„  4.— MOUm,  Dor.,  iii,,  1,  *  9.)-8. 
(DioMor.,  ir.,  IM.— Gftlm,  De  Sin^l.,  Tiii.— Adama,  Appond., 
a.  T.)-9.  (Herod.,  ir^  m.— DewMMk,  Ki*.,  ft.— AdaM»  Ay 
pnd.,  a.  T.)— 10.  (AidM%  Afpui.,  •.  v.) 


correspond  ven^  well  with- those  of  the  Pellitoiy; 
that  is  to  8»,  n  is  represented  as  a  powerftal  mas- 
ticatory, BDd  is  recommended  for  toothache."^ 

*PYRILAMPIS  {mpiXoftJric),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  PvooLAMriB,  which  see. 

•PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  {mp6fiaxoc  Wof),  the 
Common  Pyrites  of  modem  mineralogists,  consist- 
ing principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  vritb  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  of  this 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  eaDed  MankuUet, 
Irom  the  barbarous  term  Marckasita,  which  is  given 
to  the  I^tes  in  the  I^tin  translation  of  Serapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromacbus  the  mplnjs  U- 

PY-RRHICA   (Fwt  Saltitio.) 

•PYRRHU'LAS  {m^Juit),  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks, 
to  the  BoMnch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  impact  of  Aristotle,  the  wvfi^  of 
.£lian,  and  the  mifipla  of  Phile.' 

*FYRUS  (ifftof ),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pynu  eommu- 
mt,  L.,  the  miit  of  which  waa  called  Pyntm  by  the 
Latins,  and  &vtov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Cnute- 
mtofi,"  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Naviantim, 
was  the  best.  Columella  r^iks  it  the  first,  and  Ri- 
ny  says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctia  aUan  Crtutumin» 
grotutima."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
same  as  the  French  "  Poire  perU,"  white  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanoers  under  the  name 
"  Poire  de  Smt  Jaaptet."  Some  make  it  the  stune 
as  the  Eo^sh  **  Wardm  pur."  The  anisn^iw 
of  Crustumian  {Cnutumium  or  Cruttuminum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Cmstumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "Syrian" 
pear ;  but  in  CtuomeUa  the  Syriumvyrum  is  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  dnttammm  md 
the  TamUinum.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hud,  distin- 
guishes between  the  Syrian  and  Tareotine  kinds. 
Servtus  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  tbe  Greek  avpot,  "  dark-coloured"  or  "  black," 
and  Pliiqr,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  the  Syrian  was  a 
dsrk-coloared  pear.  Some  modem  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Be^amot.  Hie  pear  called 
Volantim  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  fwis  volam  mmue  im^ant,"  "  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Rukus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  than 
tbe  "  Pounder-pears,"  or,  as  theyare  more  com- 
monly termed,  "  Pound-pears."  The  Boh  Ckretien 
answers  rather  to  the  raXavroZov  Amov,  which  PU- 
ny  calls  Librale  pyrvm,  and  which  must  not  be  coo- 
founded  with  the  Ko^emufii.* 
•      (JTupif),  Wheat.   ( Vid.  TEmcDM.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (llieu),  one  of  the  foor 
great  nationitfestiTala  of  the  Greeks.  Itwascele- 
waied  in  the'neigfabourliood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  Pjrtho,  in  honoor  of  ApoDo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  place  of  this  soleninity  was  the  Orisstean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
drunus  or  racecourse,*  a  stadium  of  lOOO  feet  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musical  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prylaneum,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned. 

I.  (DioMor.,  iil.,  78.— Gal«B,D«  Siinpl.,  Tiii.— Adaaa,  Amwnd., 
•.  T.)— a.  (Tlkeophr.,  D»  Upii— Ariftot.,  Met,,  6.— Dioaoor., 
Ta_Hl— Adana,  Appand.,  ■-  t.)-*.  (ArieW.,  H.  A.,  nil.,  B.— 
JElian,  N.  A.,  ir,,  S.—Adune,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 4.  (Tfaei^.,  ir., 
11,  Ac— Dmmoot.,  ii.,  107.— We,  Flore  de  Virfile,p.  IM.— Mar- 
tyn ad  Virj.,  GeOT^T  ii.,  87.— Ada«M,  Append.,  a.  i.y-i.  (PaM.. 
X.,  17,  t  *.)-9.  (CeiMor.,  De  Dia  Nat.,  ll}— 7.  (Liusu,  adv.  Ja- 
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Once  the  Pythian  games' were  held  at  Athens^  ™ 
the  .advica  of  Demetrbu  FoliOToetes  (01 ISS,  8*X 
becauae  the  iEU^dians  wets  in  poaaeasioii  toe 
paaaes  aroaitd  Delphi. 

The  Pythiaa  games  were,  acconUng  'to  most 
tegeods,  institute  by  Apollo  himself;*  other  tradi> 
tions  referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastos,  Diomedes,  and  others.  Hiey 
were  onginalhr,  perhaps,  nothing  mora  than  a  nli- 
giouspanegyria,  occasioned  by  ^orade  of  Delidii, 
and  the  aacrod  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.*  Some  of  the  poets, 
faoweveri  and  mythogr^^ra  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  eariy  heroea  u  engued  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  conteats  at  the  Pythian  gamea.  Bat 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anachroniBma  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  descriptionof  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pjrthian  gamea  most,  cm  account  of  the  celd>- 
rity  of  the  D^ihio  oncle,  have  become  a  nathmal 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  {wriod ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecnniaiy  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
eluded  in  the  nundier,  &ough  it  is  not  e^mwsly 
mentioned.* 

"Whetber  gymnastic  conteats  had  been  performed 

at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two,  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pjrthia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  ihaX  about  CM.  47  ^ey  did  not  exist  at 
Jk)\piu.  Down  to  OL  48  the  Delphians  themsdves 
had  been  the  agonothets  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crissaan  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agoDotheUe.*  Snne  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institiuion  of  the  I^rthlan  games  from  this  time,* 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  gama.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  A^hict^ons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'Afi^iKToovua  d^a.*  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  era,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Fythiad.  Panaaniaa*  eijmaBly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  KWi^)^ 
Sia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  iAXt^ia,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  Ante,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,*  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
aSAvHot  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-jdav- 
en  (xtA^KffroQ  was  added,  whik  Pausaniaa  aswi^ 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad.  One  of  the  muBical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  llute  and  cithara-i^yets  took 

,  part,  was  the  so-called  xmiKot,  t^ich,  at 

least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  iataKpowitt  dforeipa,  «araiceAct>a/idr,  lau6oi  Kol 
UK-rviM,  axiA  nAHyyep.   The  whole  of  this 
waa  a  musical  deacrtption  of  the  fi^t  of  ApoUo 

'  with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  Uie  mon- 
ster.** A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vS/uK  is  gtvea  by  the  sdK^iaat  on  Pinw,'* 
and  by  PoOux." 


I.  {V*iPlnt.,Dww6r.,«.-Cc»lni,Pi«.Alt.,i».,p.T7.)— 
».  (AttML,  XT.,  p.701.— SchoL,  Aipun.ad  Piai,  PyUi.)— ». 
(hu... «.  7,  k  ».— at»»b.,  ii.,  p.  iDiog,  Lrfrt.,  i.,  9*.) 

B-"»'»d-ft»kk"r->-7.  (H«liod.,  i:thi'op.,      l.Ae.  (1.  o.)- 
8X8 


Besides  these  utnovations  in  the  maieAat- 
teau  which  were  made  ia  tbe  fnt  PfAM,  mi 
gynmastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  theic» 
tomaiy  at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Dd|M, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  cteriat-nee 
with  foor  horses  was  not  introdneed  tiH  tlie  Kad 
Pytbiad.'   Some  games,  on  the  oUier  bud,  wen 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  praetMii(^ 
pia,  viz.,  the  doXtx^c  and  tbe  Umiiat  far  kc^B.  Ii 
the  first  Pythiad  Uie  victors  leceiTCd  jjiipm  a 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  wu  oiib- 
lished  as  the  reward  for  tbe  victors.*  Tbe  NMi- 
asts  on  Pmdar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  litn  the 
mtroduction  of  the  ^aplet,  and  tbeh  tiptun  hat 
been  followed  by  most  modern  dumK^igen,tbH^ 
I^usaniaa  expressly  asMgns  this  iutitotioB  le  its 
seeood  Pythiad."  The  oAi/fSia,  iriudi  wu  iat»- 
duced  in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  itthe 
ond  and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  ^ifm  M 
been  sung  to  tbe  finte,  which  were  thngbt  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  nSpltxtt. « 
chariot^aoe  with  four  horses,  however,  wat  aMri 
in  tbe  aama  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  FTthiid  (01 
66, 3).  the  nmteat  in  ^aglog  tbe  eitliut  wKM 
singing  waa  introdooed;  in  Pytbiad  S3,  Ibe  M- 
race  in  arms  was  added ;  m  Pythiad  4Si,  the  (tei- 
ot-race  with  two  foil-grown  h<»se8  [nrupiiof  Ifi- 
fioi)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  ia 
63,  the  ehanot^raoe  with  four  foals  wu  ivtniaai 
In  PyUiiad  01,  the  pancratium  ibrbCTS  J  iiPrttuad 
68.  the  honeraoe  with  fiialB:  and  in  Frthttd fl, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  tatrodinl* 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  ite 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy, »  veil  u 
in  other  kinds  of  poetiy  and  in  redtatiou  of  kii- 
torical  oonvoaitions,  are  expresdy  neaiNoed.' 
Wmta  of  art,  aa  paintingi  and  aea^tiuei,«(n  ex- 
hibited to  tbe  assembled  GreAa,  and  priKs  ven 
awarded  to  those  wlu)  had  [noduced  ibe  fnest 
works.'   The  musical  and  artistic  coDletU  *tn 
at  all  times  the  most  pnHnineot  featom  «f 
Pythian  gamea,  and  in  this  respect  they  em  o- 
celled  the  Olympio  games. 

Fnvious  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  hid 
an  hvaer^pit,  that  is,  they  bad  been  celebnted  it 
tbe  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  bat  in  (H.  48, 3,  tb^ 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  ■■evratmpif.t'.*^ 
were  held  at  the  end  o(  every  fourth  year;  w  > 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  limeibstii™ 
used  as  an  eeni|^comprehendeda  apaoeof  foo]'^ 
oonmencing  with  the  third  year  <»eTerye^iiV>f 
Others  have,  in  oppositian  to  direct  atatenKms.n* 
ferred  from  Thucydidea*  that  the  Pythisn  gainn 
were  hdd  towards  the  end  of  the  seeood  jtat  tS 
every  olym[Had.  Respecting  this  c(Hitio*enT.M^ 
Krause,  /.  p.  89,  dec  As  for  the  •ctwo  rf  w 
FytbhtD  games,  tbey  were,  in  all  probabilrt;.  m 
mthe^ring;  and  moat  writera  bdieve  that  it «» 
in  the  month  of  Byains,  whieh  is  s^o^d  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munyt^on.  BScih,'  bo^ 
ever,  has  shown  that  the  games  took  pbee  in  «* 
month  of  BuOatiua,  which  followed  after  tbe 
of  Bysins,  and  that  this  month  must  becoosHn 
as  the  same  as  the  Attie  Monycfaien.  Tbe^ 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  wauou* 
by  Sf^hoclea,^*  bat  we  do  not  know  how  ml- 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  (Ae  ^  of  tbefp- 
ian  agon,  tbey  are  probably  thinking  of  the  dukv 
agon  akoe,  whicb  was  the  moat  impiRtiiitpirt" 
the  gamea,  and  prabab|ytook  pbcs  on  the  Tih  d 


1.  (PMfc,  «.,  7,  t  »>-t.  (Pmt„  ud  SAA.  id  Kii,i-w-- 
I.  fVid.  Clinton,  P.  H.,  p.  IBS^KnoM,  Di*  Tj^  «^ 
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QUADRAGESIMA. 


Bacatius.  It  U  ^ite  irapoisible  to  eooceive  that 
■U  ihe  numsnwa  games  «hauld  have  taken  place  on 

one  day. 

The  coocoorse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
paaegyris  mast  hare  beea  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  tbe  Ore^  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self.* All  theori  sent  by  tbe  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
tiua  oocasioD  were  called  Uvdaiaraiy'  and  the  the- 
ories seot  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly toiUiaaL*  As  regards  sacrifices,  prooeasiODS, 
and  other  stdemnitieB,  it  may  be  presamed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  ia  which  the  various  g^es  were 
periormed,  scarcely  aoything  ia  known,  with  the 
exceptioo  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutandi.  The  latter*  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  aad  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  peribrmed  by 
the  latter.* 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  OL  48,  the 
Ddphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Ampbicty- 
ons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  aa 
judges.  They  were  called  hruu!uiTat,''  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanodicK.  Th«r  num- 
ber is  onknown.*  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
saltans  and  Boeotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games  ;*  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  <a  this  jHirilege.'*  The 
lirifu?.7rrai  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  fuumyo^pot,  who  ezecnted,any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thna  answered 
to  tbe  Olympian  lUvrot.'* 

Tbe  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chairfet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  ayiw 
are^iTiK,  while  before  &ey  had  been  an  iyuv 
.Ip^Ksnrfc-'*  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  tus  own  statue 
erected  in  the  CrissEan  plain." 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
aa  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  t.  e.,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  cdduation  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Pbilostratusj**  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words."  ' 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  ApoUo  was  introduced ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  diatinguisbed  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  tbe  addition  of  tbe  words  tv  Ae^aif. 
But  as  by  ftr  tbe  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pyibia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 


I.  (BOckh  kd  C<ap.  hmsr^  L  e.)-J.  (Strib.,  i>.,  p.  4H.)— S. 
(SchnL  ad  AriWiph.,  At.,  lSe9.)-4.  {ith., M.)-4.  (Srmp., 
— C<nnn«r»  PhiloWi..  ApolL  Tjm.,  10.) —  8.  (Pint., 
STnp.,  ii,  3.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  4 ;  rii.,  S.)— 8.  (Kiwue,  L 
c,  p.  44.M>  (l>»<xi.,iTi^86.)— 10.  {Philortr.,  Vifc  Sopli.,ii.,«.) 
—1 1 .  (Luc,  BdT.  indocl.,  0,  *c.)— ll  (P»m.,  t  8.— Sohd. 
in  Argun,  ad  Find.,  PTih.)— 13.  (Pint,  SrMp.,  Tja.,  4.— fiM., 

S3.) — 13-  (Jul.,  EfMt.  pro  Aipr^  p. »,  k.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscrip^ 
tious,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  where 
they  were  held :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodiaias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthtea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,*  Cib^  in  Phry^^,  Delos.'  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hieiqwlis  in  Ruygia,  Magnesia,  Megara.* 
Miletos,  Neap(4iB  In  Ita^,  Niooa  in  Bithynia,  Nir 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pampbylia, 
Perintbus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pampbylia,  Sicyon,*  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydla,  Triptdis  on  the  Meander,  in 
Caria.* 

PYXIS,  dim.  PTXIDDLA  {irvft^,  dim.  irv^iSiav), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.'  Quintilian*  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  f^Sog), 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
m^e  of  any  other  materiaL  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  wbieh  the  ladies  of  ancient  limes  kept  their  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivoiy,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  dec  They 
were  also  much  enrk^ed  with  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  IJ  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  i^res  in  bas-retief,  is  de- 
scribed by  B5ttiger.*  The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  J^EreUano,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  pUin 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  bis  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  flrst  time.  (Kid. 
Basba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  apfdied  to  boxes  tned  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,"  and  to  metalUo  rings  employ- 
ed in  madiinery." 

•PYXUS  («<£«),  U»e  Bfflcwood-tree.  (Firf. 
Boxes.) 

Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  im- 
ported goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori- 
npi "  Tacitus"  says  that  the  quadragesima  was 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  bad  not  been  imposed  again 
{ma3ut  abolitia  qtudragetima) ;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  this  quadragOsima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  tbe  portontim,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula" of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper^ 
ty  respecting  whidi  there  was  any  lawsuit,  "niat 
tbe  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
snita  after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  diflleulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Quadragaima  Remiaaa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
^icitua,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  (^alba  abii- 
iMited  the  quadragesizna  of  the  portoriom.  Tbe 
wcn^  however,  do  not  necessanly  imply  this :  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  or 
aa  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  coioa  of  Galba  were  itmck  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
■boliUoD  of  the  tax.  (See  Barmann.  Dt  Yectigtl., 

fc84,  &e..  wbo  controrerts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
im,  D*  Pratt,  et  Uni  Numim,.  toI.  il,  p.  M9.} 
QUADRANS.   {Vid.  As,  p.  lU.) 
QUADRANTAL.   (Vid.  Couvb.) 
QUADRI'GA.   (Vid  Dioa,  Currvs.) 
QUADRIGATUS.   (Kid  Biq*tbO 
QUA'DRUPES.   (Vid.  Piupseiei.) 
QUADRUPLATCyRES,  public  informers  or  ao- 
cosers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  receired 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
those  who  were  convicted  were  eoDdemned  to  pay 
foorfold  {quadrupli  damtwi),  as  in  cases  of  Tiolation 
I  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &c.*  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
•  Iburtb  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  but 
tiie  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  oor- 
nct,  because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
■abijieoted  to  a  penally  of  four  times  the  amonot  of 
the  loan.*  When  the  general  right  of  accuaation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  aprioging 
np  of  the  quadruplatorea,  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
naUy  all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  aocosatioos,  no  doabt, 
wm  brought  oo  beh^  of  the  atate.«  Even  under 
tb«  RepoHic,  an  accuaatioQ  of  a  puUio  oflieer,  wbo 
had  merited  it  by  his  Crimea,  was  considered  a  aer- 
Tioe  rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platorea aeema  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  nercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
ca* caUa  Uwae  who  aougfat  great  retuma  for  small 
Avonra  OmadnpUiorea  Aeae/inorMM  nonun. 
QUADRUPLICATIO.   (Fid.  Acno,  p.  19.) 
QU^STIONES,  QU^TIONES  PERPETUiE. 
(Vid.  Judex,  p.  &S3  ;  Peatoe,  p.  80A.) 

QU£STOR  is  a  name  which  waa  given  to  two 
distinct  claases  of  Ronun  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  fiunv,  and  Varro*  gives  a  definition  which 
embraces  the  principal  fiiDcUoBs  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  "  Qiuutonw  •  ^amemdo,  qui  conqutrerM 
ftthtictM  pecmiM  tt  vud^ficuL"  The  one  claae,  there- 
lore,  had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  fonne^  bore  the  name  of 
fututorea  cUntd,  the  latter  of  quattort$  paTTKidii.* 
Ttie  fuaaittff  parrieidu  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  nomber,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  otTence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.* Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  PsaDCELuoNia  Dudhtih. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accnsera 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
thou^  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  were  ioatituted,"  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Noma. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occnrr^ 
in  the  time  of  TuUua  Hoetilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
fimod  them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  aa  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horatius,  who  had  aiain  his  sister.  Du- 
ling  the  kingly  period  there  oeiara  no  instance  in 
which  it  could-  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
quMtores  parricidii  took  a  part.  As  Uiua  everything 
n  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  lata  writers  are  guilty  of 
■neb  manifest  conOiaioas,  we  can  aay  no  more  than 
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that  such  puUie  accosera  existed,  and  infer,  bm 
the  analogy  of  later  timea,  that  they  were  appiuted 
by  the  populna  on  the  preseatation  of  the  Uag.  In 
the  eariy  period  of  the  R^oHic  the  qiuealora  par- 
ricidii appear  to  have  bwoDw  a  ateadieg  oSee, 
which,  like  otheia,  yna  heM  only  fiir  o*e  year.^ 
They  were  anxHnted  by  the  popalos  or  Uie  eariei 
on  the  presentation  of  the  ctMsnls.*  When  these 
questores  discovered  that  a  capital  offence  bad 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bribg  the  charge  beive 
the  comitia  for  trial.*  Ihey  convoked  the  eoaesa 
throu^  the  person  of  a  trumpder,  who  proeiaiawd 
the  day  of  meeting  from  theCqiit^&t  tfaefaiesrf 
the  city,  and  at  the  hoose  of  the  aceased.*  Wlun 
the  aentence  had  been  pronounced  1^  the  peoph; 
the  qucstor«s  rarricidii  executed  it ;  thus  tbey 
threw  Spnrius  Caasins  from  the  Tarpeian  ni^* 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twehe 
Tables,  aftd  after  the  time  of  the  deoemvirate  th^ 
still  eontinned  to  be  appointed,  tboa|:fa  fnbMj  no 
longer  by  the  enriea,  hot  tUber  m  the  comitii 
centuriata  or  tribnta,  which  they  therefore  bum 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemUe  in  caaes  of 
emergency.*  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  Ike 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  peofte  without  any  pre- 
■enutim  of  the  oonsob,  Fran  the  year  MB  B.C 
the^  are  no  kmger  meotioDed  in  Ronnn  hSafiofr,  ai 
their  functions  were  gradoaDy  transferred  Co  the 
triumviri  eapitalea'  (nd.  Tatirvviu  CapttamsX 
partly  to  the  edOes  and  tribonea.  {Vid.  JEoni*, 
Tribdni.*)  The  quBatorea  parricidii  have  not  only 
been  confoooded  with  the  duumviri  perdueflknit, 
but  also  with  the  quastorea  daaaid,"  and  this  pnb- 
ably  owing  to  Ae  ftet  that  they  eeaaed  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  snch  an  early  period,  and  that  the  t«o 
kinds  of  qnttstors  are  seldom  distingotdwd  ki  an- 
cient writera  by  their  t^iaracteristic  efHtheta. 

The  quaatore*  elattici  were  officers  ntmsled 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money,  thai  distia- 
guishmg  oidthet  classKi  ia  not  mentioned  ly  aay 
ancient  writer  except  Lydna,^*  who,  however,  ^vea 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr*'  r^eia  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centories  ever 
sinoe  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office."  They  were  at  feral 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  fhan 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  sopreiw  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  qnsstors  were  ia 
some  measnre  only  ita  agenta  or  paymasters,  Ibr 
they  eonM  not  diapoae  of  any  part  oT  the  pahBe 
money  wi^out  being  directed  by  the  senat&  TMc 
dutiea  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  crarium,  and  receivi^  the 
puUic  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accountamthetrla6>ia;wiiiae.'*  Demands whkA 
any  one  might  have  on  the  ■rarinm,  and  oatataad- 
debts,  were  likewise  roistered  by  tbeaa."  Tiae* 
to  be  paid  to  the  pablic  treaaoty  were  regtatered 
and  exacted  by  them."  Another  branch  of  thew 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewiae  eoeneeied 
with  the  treasury,  waa  to  {Hvvide  the  proper  mxoat- 
modations  for  foreign  ambassadm  and  mtA  penaaa 
as  were  connected  witti  the  RepoUie  by  ties  <f 
public  hoeiHtaliQr.  Laatiy,  tb^  were  duii|ed  with 
the  care  of  the  bnriala  aitd  monumeata  efditftn- 
guiahed  men,  the  expenaes  for  wUdi  had  keen 
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deened  1)7  ths  smate  to  be  defined  by  the  treas- 

wiy.  Ib  tbe  araiium,  and,  consequeBtty,  nader  the 
saperintendeace  of  the  qtuestors,  were  kept  the 
books  ia  which  the  senatiu  consulta  were  regis- 
tered,' while'lhe  onginal  docmuettta  were  in  the 
tee{ND^  of  the  ediles,  unfil  Auguslus  tnuufeired 
the  eare  ot them  also  to  tbe  quKstora.* 

Ia  the  year  B.C.  431  the  number  of  qnostora  was 
doaUed,  aod  the  tnbanes  tried  to  effect,  by  aa 
ameadment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  qusstors  aboold  be  pdebeians.*  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrez  L.  Papiriiu 
effected  a  compromise,  that  tbe  election  should  not 
be  raatricted  to  eith^  order-  After  this  law  was 
eairied,  deren  years  paned  without  any  idebMan 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quiestor,  uou,  in  B.C. 
409,  tluree  of  tbe  four  qusstors  were  plebeiaiu.*  A 
person  who  had  held  the  office  of  qaestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  tbe  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  anate,  unless  be  was  excluded  as  un- 
worthy by  the  next  eeiuors.  And  thia  was  proba- 
tlj  tbe  nttoa  why  the  patricians  so  determlnately 
appoaei  the  adnussion  of  plebeians  to  this  office, 
( Vid,  SKKATva.)  Henceforth  the  consols,  whenever 
they  took  tbe  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  questor  each,  who  at  first  bad  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  tbe  booty,  the  produce  of 
wfaach  WW  either  dinded  among  tiw  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  Brarinm.*  SobsequenUy,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  qnsstors  also  kept  the 
Amds  of  the  army,  which  ttiey  had  received  from 
tbe  treasory  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay;  they  were,  in  fiict,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.*  The  two  other  qacsstors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied tbe  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
Uie  year  B.C.  366,  after  the  Romans  bad  made 
tbeauelres  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  admiaistration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  questors  was  again  doub- 
led to  ei^t;*  and  U  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  tn  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  became  extended.  One  of  the 
eight  quttstors  was  appointed  ,by  lot  to  thaqitOitura 
Oaiiauia,  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
be  had  to  provide  Rome  with  com.'  Besides  tbe 
questor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
Humston  were  distributed  ia  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parU  of  the  reveaue  whidi  were  not  Armed  by  tbe 
pohlieaoi,  and  to  eooirol  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  Qthers  probably  in 
towns  OB  the  Upper  Sea.*  The  two  remaining 
questors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

SuUa,  ia  bis  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
qoKstots  10  twenty,  that  he  migtU  have  a  large 
nm^MT  at  candidates  for  the  senate  (mmau  exv}e^^^ 
do"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  BO  qoestors  were  elected,  and  Cesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  srarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  pretora,  sometimes  to  the  prstorii, 
and sometimea, again, to qusstors.  {Yid.£nAWu.) 
Qacstors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  cmdiiali  yrindpit, 
and  their  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  seaate  the 
coaunuaieatioBS  which  the  |ffiaeepa  had  to  make  to 
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this  assembly  {Ubri  priadpalu,  mslola  prineipu^y. 
From  tbe  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  qnss- 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
give  ^diatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inacceaaible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.*  When 
Constantinople  bad  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  EmiHre,  it  reeeived,  like  Rome,  iu  quKStors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  office ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  tbe 
pmtors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  tbe  emperor.* 

The  procoBsul  or  pnetor,  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quBslor. 
This  qoBstor  bad  ondoubtedly  to  perfbrm  the  same 
fhnctions  as  those  who  aocompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field ;  tb«y  were,  in  fact,  uie  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  provint^  dnrin^  the  time  of  their  office,  aod 
had,  consequently,  ngbta  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanira  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quKstora,  answering  to  tbe  two  former  divisions  at 
the  island  into  the  Car^iaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybseum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  ia  com- 
■baon  wiUi  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  &rmed  by  tbe  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
terarium.*  In  tbe  provinces,  the  qusstors  had  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  sdilea  at  Rome.* 
The  relation  existing  between  a  pnetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  his  qnsstor  was,  aeeording  to  an- 
cient custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  Ather  and  his  son.*  When  a  qusstor  died  in  his 
province,  the  pnetors  had  tbe  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
qusstor  in  his  stead;'  and  when  the  prstor  was 
absent,  the  qunstor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lietors.*  In  what  manner  tbe  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  qunstors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  prob^)ly 
hyh^as  in  theease  of  the  queestor  Ostiensis.  Bnt 
in  the  eonsolnhip  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  questora  by  lot,  ex  aenatuM  eoiuulto.* 
During  the  time  at  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  or  quKstors  elected  was 
not  suflieieat  for  the  nitmber  of  provinces,  those 
qaaestorsof  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince m^t  be  Mit  oat.  This  was,  however,  tbe 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  pei^Ie,  for 
in  tboae  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  qusstors  at 
alL  In  the  time  of  Coostantioe  the  title  of  qwutor 
atuTXftlaiii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  In  that  at 
the  candidati  pioeipia.  Reapeettng  his  power  and 
influenoe,  see  Walter,  OtMck.  i,  RSm.  R.,  p.  8M. 

QT;.£STO^n  LUDI.   (Vid.  Lddi  QoASTOsa) 

QU^STCRIUM.   (Kid.  Cxstba.) 

QUALUS.   (Vid.  C*LATBUi.) 

QUANTI  MIN(yRIS  is  an  actio  whioh  a  buyer 
had  against  the  sdler  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  Aulls 
or  inuerftetiooa  with  which  the  buyer  oogfal  to 
have  been  made  acquainted ;  tiie  object  of  the  aetia 
was  to  obtahi  aa  abatement  in  the  pnrehasftmoiiey. 
This  actum  was  to  be  brought  wltUn  a  year  or 


1.  (I>if.l,titl»,»l«id4.— Lyd.,D•l^l^,^l•.--I»• 
nri<L,  Alir.  Bw.,  «L-FUn.,  Epi*,  vii.,  IB.)-*  (8w*.,  CUnd^ 
ll.-TKat.,  Anail.,  L  e.,  »u.,  S.— Sart.,  Domit-  t-Lim^jd., 
AJn.        4».y-~».  (Walter,  Owi^.  dM  BSiB.  lUdttt,  p-  171.) 
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QUINQUATRUS. 


QUnfQUEmtL 


withio  lEx  months,  tccording  as  there  was  a  caatio 
tNT  not.'   (Vid.  Emtio  kt  Vbnditio.) 

qUARTA'RIUS.   iVid.  Sbxtarivi.) 

QUASILLA'RLE.   {Vid.  Calathos.} 

QUASILLUM.   (VU.  CiLiTHos.) 

QirATUORTIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vid.  Co- 
LoNiA,  p.  382.) 

gUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDARUM, 
Tour  officers  who  had  ihe  saperintendence  of  the 
rnads  (via),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  whea  so  many  public  roads  wen  made  by 
ihe  Roinaiis.*  They  appear  to  be  the  luie  aa  the 
Vioeuri  of  VaiTO.' 

•QUERCUS  (dp«f),  the  Oak,  or  «•  Qw«i«  (Lion., 
gen.  1447)  weies  omiut."  "On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  difl^rent  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  sereral  species,  the 
detennioation  of  which  woald  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
moaly  in  his  Tenet  aa  the  aymbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moieoTer,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Qiurciu 
rw&wr,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe."  According 


aounshment  for  the  eaily  race  of  maniiiiid.  If  this 
■ooouDt  be  true,  it  muat  have  been  on  the  acorns  at 
the  Qiunut  tiu  that  the  primitive  raee  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  aa  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inbabitaata  of  certain  couo- 
tries  in  the  sooth  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  VaercM  UUUa  exist,  lived  for  sevetal  di^s  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  uf  oak  de- 
scribed by  Tbeophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged :  1. 
the  dpSf  tmtpi{,  QuereuM  robur. — 2.  A.  alylXutb,  Q. 
agUop*. — Z.  i.  wiaTv^^JLO^  (uncertain).-— 4.  o.  ^ 
yoi,  Q.  atculiu.—6.  i.  oAi^Umoc  (uncertain).— 6.  i. 
f^iXot,  Q.  tuUr^l.  i.  inyitf^  (uncertain).— 8. 
6.  Swpttf  Q.  eoTu.- Hie  dpCt  of  Hinier  is  refeia- 
Me  to  both  the  Q.  iicz  and  Q.  ateultu."  (Vid. 

QUERELA  INOFFICIO'SI  TESTAMENTI. 
{Vid.  TsBTAMBirruH.)  . 

QUINA'RIUS.   (Kid.  DsMiBiPt.) 

QUINCUNX.   (Vid.  A6,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMVIRI.   ( Vid.  Cbcihtibi,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  Aftielh,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  oaot.  upon  the  vahw  of  all  slaves  that  were 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Caaahis.*  Tacitus,*  however,  mentions  the  tweo- 
ty-fiftb,  or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of 
slares  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
ootrect,  this  tax  most  have  been  increased  after 
the  tiow  of  AngMtna,  piobabtj  tqr  Caligula,  who, 
we  aie  told  by  Saetouus,'*  hdndaoed  many  new 
taxes.* 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitoa*  that  Nero  abcdiriied 
the  qoinqaageBima  this  must  have  been  a  different 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  aimilar  to  the  gninqnagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
oatD^*  in  coonexion  with  the  azatorea  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent  was  levied  at  Athena 
upon  exports  and  imports.   tVid.  Pentbcostb.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a  festival 
•traed  to  If  inerTCt  which  waa  celebrated  oa  the 
10th  of  March  (c  d.  XIT.,  KaL  Apr.),  and  was  so 


called,  according  to  Varro,'  becanse  it  waa  (be  fiA 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ttoca- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ides 
Sei»tnu,  and  one  on  the  seventti  Scftiwimtrus.  Get 
lius*  and  Featus*  also  give  the  same  etxmtrfogr.and 
the  latter  states  that  the  FUiseans  too  caDeda  fes- 
tival on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  DtoMt/ki* 
Both  Varro  and  Feslus  state  that  the  qaioqaatras 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  ^y,  but  Ovid'  sajt 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  waa  fm 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  Uood  was  abed,  bat  that  on  the  last  fcnr 
there  wen  contests  of  Radiators.  It  woald  appeu; 
however,  from  the  above-meotimied  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  waa  only  the  ftatival  pnqieify  so  caE- 
ed,  and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  ad£- 
tion,  made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Cssar,  to  grat- 
ify the  pe(H>Ie,  who  became  so  passionately  food  ol 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  caleodaia^  too^ 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festivaL 

Ovid*  says  that  this  featival  was  oetebnted  ia 
oMnmonoraticm  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  bo^ 
according  to  Festns,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecmed 
on  that  day.    Oq  the  fifth  day  of  the  featiral,  ae- 


to  ancient  iMenda,  the  fruit  uf  the  oak  served  as  ,cording  to  Grid,*  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 


1.  (Die-  »,  tit.  1 ;  44,  tit.  t.)-t.  (Dim,  1,  tit  t,  (.  1.  4  ».— 
OnOi,  &Msrip.,  B.  773.)— a.  <Da  Liu. Xrt.,  ¥.,  7,«d.  HlUtor.) 
I.  (F«a,  Fkm  d«  Vitsila.  P-  ouxTiSv— Ttw<^»  H.  P.,  1.,  9  { 
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were  purified ;  bat  this  seems  to  have  beea  original- 
ly- a  separate  fhatival,  called  TWtesfrnM,'  which 
was  celebrated,  aa  we  know  from  the  aocteot  cat 

endara,  on  the  33d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  CaL  Afr.\ 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  qulnqoalrus  vai 
extended  to  five  daya,  laQ  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festivaL 

As  ttiis  foetival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  woman  were  aoenstomed  to  oonaidl  loitrae- 
tellers  and  dirinen  upon  this  day.*  DonitiaB 
caused  it  to  be  odebrated  every  year  m  his  Alban 
Villa,  aituatel  at  the  fbiA  of  the  hiDs  of  AAa,  a>l 
inatituted  a  coUegimn  to  auperintend  the  celebiatioa, 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  >od  of  contests  of  onton 
and  poets.** 

There  waa  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Qidnfutinu  Min»*aila  or  (^ttimqmMtrtM  Mi- 
noru,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  Jane,  on  which  the 
tibicinea  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  tte 
Temple  of  Minenra." 

QUINQUENNAXU  were  games  intitoted  by 
Nero^  A.D.  60,  in  inutation  of  the  Greek  festirali, 
and  celebrated,  nke  the  Gredc  mvrtur^ptAet,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of  mojeal. 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  conteMs,  and  were  eaQed 
aeroitiam."  Snetoniusand  Tacitus'*  say  tint  soch 
gaines  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  bj  Nero, 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  fnmqun- 
noiia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  hwiaac 
of JulinsCmaT**andofAiigastn8."  Ttaequinqaeo- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  ceMmled 
aftier  his  time  tiD  they  were  revived  again  by  DsoU- 
tian  in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.** 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.   ( Vid.  Colokia,  p.  281) 

QUINQUERE'MIS.   (Vid.  Suipa.) 

QUINQUERTIUM.   (PU.  PutriTHLOx.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  wen 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  Republic,  as  ennor- 
dinary  magistrates  to  oarr^  any  measure  into  dket. 
Thus  ^inf  uenrt  fflMMm,  or  pahlie  bankeia,  werr 
sometimes  appointed  ia  times  of  great  distress  [nd. 


1.  (Du  Liag.  I«t,  Ti.,  14,  ad.  HOBm-.)— t.  (H^  «.>-&.  (i. 
—4.  (Conpu*  Hfllbr,  Btnukw,  iL,  4A)— S.  (PmL,  ».,  BO^ 
Ao.}-~«.a.a.)—7.  (L84r)-e.  (Pvtw,  t.— Vam,  LcJ-ft. 
(FiiaL,  MO.,  iii.,  1,  M.)— 10.  (Soal.,  Doo.,  4.)— II.  (Tm, 
Line.  IM,,  Ti..  17.-Ond,  Fmi.,  vj.,  SM,  FmIm.  ^  MSW 
ad.  IIOUw.)— (SmL,  Nw.,  it.— IW,  Am^  nr..  Wk-Om 
UJ— U.(1Lm.)  — 14.{HMCM.,Bti«,<4-l& 
OoMV.,M;)-M,  (Swt,  Dm,4J 
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quoKUH  BONonmL 

XBnixii)^  tte  RUM  mmdMr  of  oommMoqim 

was  sometunes  appointed  to  superiQtend  tbe  fonua- 
of  a  colon;,  thongh  three  (triumviri)  waa  a 
more  common  nomber.  {Vid.  Coi.oinA,  p.  380.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quingneTiri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend  tiie  repairs  the  walls  and  of  tbe  towers 
of  the  dly,'  ai  welt  aa  for  rarioiu  other  paipoae*. 

BeaideB  the  extnoidinaiy  commiaBioners  of  this 
Dame,  there  were  also  pemutnent  officers,  called 
<)iuaqueTm,  who  were  reaponsiUe  fat  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sanset,  aa  it  was  iDconvenient  for  \be 
regular  magiatralea  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  thCT  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pynhns.* 

QUINTAHA.   (F«.  CiaTBA.) 

QUnmUS.   {Vii.  CitKHDAa,  Romw.) 

QniRtlTAljIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  QuiriRUB, 
which  waa  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  Xni.,  Cul.  Metrl.),  on  which  day  Romulus  {Qiii- 
rinos)  waa  aaid  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.* 
This  festival  waa  also  called  StuUorum  faiee,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  Fokkiciua. 

QUIRINAXIS  FLAMEN.   (Ftif.  Flamik.) 

QITIRITIUM  JUS.  (  Vid.  Civitab,  Rohak  ;  Jui, 
p.  Wl.) 

QUOD  JUSSIT,  ACTIO.  (Vil  luanv.  Quod, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  rNTERDICTUM.  The 
abject  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  pmtorian 
beres  the  possesaum  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
beteditaa  which  another  posseaaea  pro  herede  or 
pro  posaesaore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows:  "Ait  prator:  Quorum  honarum  ex  e&cto 
meo  itlt  pouestio  data  at :  quod  de  hia  honit  pro  he- 
rede out  pro  petttttore  po»tide9,po»siderene  ai  nihil 
Mxuetptvm  utet:  quod  niidem  dolo  vulo  feciati,  uti 
ieMintret  poaaidere  :  id  vU  reatiitua.'"  Toe  plaintiff 
is  entitlea  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
the  bonorum  posseseio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
four  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

1 .  Quod  de  hia  bonia  pro  herede. 

9.  Aui  pre  poaaeaaore  poaaidea. 

S.  Poaaidereave  ai  nihtl  uaueaptam  eaaet. 

4.  Quod  quidem  ddo  maiofenati,  wJi  deamert*  poi- 

The  first  two  conditions  are  wefl  anderatood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  caae  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fburtii  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
bereditatia  petitio  and  tbe  rei  vindicatio ;  but,  ia- 
atead  of  "  quod  quidem,"  the  reading  "  ^od^ua"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  8,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  worda  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonomtn  poasessio,  the  prntor 
intended  to  ^ve  to  many  persons,  such  aa  emanci- 
ehildren  and  eo^nati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
bad ;  and  bis  object  waa  to  accomidish  this  ef- 
feetu^Ij'.  The  Roman  herea  was  the  representative 
<Mrthe  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  herea,  Hie  heres  succeeded  to 
hia  pr^»eity,  and  to  aO  hia  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations,  the  pretor 
put  tbe  bonorum  possesslo  in  the  same  situation  aa 
the  herea,  by  dUowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased.  In  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
nught  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 

I.  <Li».,  nr.,  T.)-J.  (Diy.  I,  tit.  t,  ■.  t,  t  SI.)— S.  (Grid, 
pMt.,  u.,  <7S.— Fast.,  ■.  v.— Tarn,  D*  Uu.  LM.,  U,  ad. 
Mfittw.)-A.  lD]p,  Fn»«  tiL  U»    11-IMm,  iv.,  St.) 


QUORini  BONORUM. 

Imeditaa,  and  acqQire  tbe  ownerahlp  of  it  in  a  cer- 
tain time  by  usuoapioD.*  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  pnBtor*s  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  aa  any  other  person  ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
tbe  hereditas,  they  couki  neither  daim  it  by  tbe 
Tindieatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  be- 
reditatia petitic^  for  thejr  were  not  heredea.  To 
meet  this  difficult,  the  interdictum  quorum  bono- 
rum was  introdooed,  tbe  object  of  whicdi  was  to  aid 
the  bonorom  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscendE 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  tbe  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possesaoiial  interdieta  properly  ao  called,  or  by 
other  legal  meana.  This,  according  to  Savigny.  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  poasessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  [in 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Qniritarian  ownership,  ttila  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  be 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possesaio,  and  thoa  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ez  jure  Qutritiiun  bo- 
came  his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Qntritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  bad 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possesaio  came  to 
be  conaidered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
heredttaa  were  apjdied  to  the  case  of  the  bonomm 
poasessio:  thus  arose  tbe  possessoria  hereditatis 
petjitto,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  tbe  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  in^oduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  arafl 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  tbe 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.* 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  uaucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownmhip  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  conise,  the  bonorum  poaseasor 
was  exposed  to  ttiis  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  nsubapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  fir^t  claim,  the  heres  bad  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appeara  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  waa  not  included  in  No.  1  or  3.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senatos  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
&r  aa  to  protect  the  herea  against  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  tfadng  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gaius  are 
genend,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  osucafH- 
on  of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bon» 
fidei  possessor.  Now  If  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  roust  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
hig,  which  is  this :  Tou  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  hot  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  poasession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usncapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  eatablished  by 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  uaucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effeet,  bat  rendered  it  useless  to  him  Yf 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jua- 
tinian,  consequently,  these  words  bave  no  meaning, 

1.  (Qaiu*,  ii.,  n-M.)-!.  (Ouoa,  iii.,  M.)— S.  (laM.,  ir.,  bt 
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rinoe  Out  oU  maaufiaa  ftmiw  no  part  of  It ;  yet 
tbe  wordf  bare  been  retained  Id  the  oompilatioii  of 
Jaatmien,  like  many  othera  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  thoaijh  in  their  new  place  th^  are  entirely  de- 
Tdd  of  meaning.* 

R. 

*RAFA,  a  species  of  fish,  tbe  Skat«.  (Twf.BiTia.] 

RAMNES.  RAMNEXSES.   (Kiif.  Pateicu.) 

•RANA,  the  Frog.    [Vid.  B*t»acmob.) 

•RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.    (Vid.  BATKi.cHioif.) 

♦RAPHANUS.   (Vid.  Rhaphakis.) 

RAPI'NA.  (Fid.  Bona  RAPTA.FnRTCK.) 

RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS. 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (Svar^p),  a  spud  (vid.  Katbi- 
jroa),  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agree^Iy  to  its  dcriration  from  ralo,  to  tcrape, 
"nster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
oar  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
diriston  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  tbe  form  of  our  garden-Takes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  1^  the  epithets  Mem  and  fiuKf- 
rUau,*  accordipg  to  the  number  of  the  divisiona. 

Tbe  rater  bidau  was  by  far  the  most  common 
species,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simi^  name  bideiu*  Tliis  term  corre- 
sponds to  tbe  Greek  iiKtXhi,  for  which  oiavvn  was 
sobstitnted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  Tbe  bidens  was 
used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thnt  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  pkmgb.*  But  it  was  mudi 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  ouatio  and 
fiuXoKonUx,  1.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  tbe  dods  af- 
ter idongbing.*  {Vid.  Mallkos.)  Hence  it  was 
keavy.*  Tbe  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  716  are  cunred,  which 
agrees  witti  the  descfqituRi  of  the  same  inq>lemeni 
In  CatuUua.*  Vlne-dressera  continually  used  the 
bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  ^out  the  roots  of  the 
vines.*  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
trenches,  whOe  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
pnipoM  when  the  noil  was  full  of  tbe  roots  of  rush- 
ea  and  other  plants."  (Ki^Pau.)  Woodenrakea 
were  sometimes  used." 

RATIO^IBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  {Vid. 

TOT«LA.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
prctor  declared  Uiat  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nautn,  cau  pones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
m  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  {rtceperint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nanta  has  been  explained  {vid.  Exebcitokia 
Actio)  :  Uie  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  tbe  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo.'*  "  A  nauta, 
canpo,  and  stabularios  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  ttM  nauta  is  paid  for 
oanying  passengers,  the  caupo  fw  permitting  trav- 
dlna  to  atay  in  his  caupona,  tbe  stahulariaa  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  bis  ataUes,  and 
yet  th^  are  bound  for  the  securi^  of  the  thing  also 
(cMrodut  fumit»«  tmentuT)"  Tbe  two  latter  actions 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  amtmg  us  against 
innkeepers  and  lirery-statde-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect  to  the  property  of  persons  which  they  have  by 


1-  (SB*ig^,  Utber  dM  InUrdict  Qnorwa  Banana,  Z*lt- 
iAiift,  tcI.  — I>if.  43,  tit.  t.  — Gain*,  it.,  144.)— t. 
(Ctto,  Da  Ka  Sut.,  10.)—*.  (J«i>.,  m.,  ttS.)— 4.  (Xn.,  Cntn- 
vL.  t,  t  M,  M.-Anrt4)ph.,  Nub..  KM,  im-AvM,  k\i~ 
nij*^  Bd.,  p.  S09,  •d.  Lobeek.— Flato,  Repub.,  p.  4X0,  /.— 
TfaL,  tn.  Fbt.,  T.}— A.  (Hin.,  R.  N.,  xni.,  t,  ■.  «.)—«. 
mtf..  Omti.,  i.,  M,  IU.>— 7.  (Orid,  McL,  zi.,  101.}-«.  (rj^ 
N.>-e.  (Virf.,  Owns.,  ii.,  843, 400.— Col.,  D«  R«  Rtut.,  iii.,  II  ; 
h.,  14.— fl«cM.,  T.,  U.)— 10.  (Flin.,  U.  N.,  nriu.,  0,  a.  8.— Sv- 
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legal  implication  undertaken  tbe  eve  of   At  fnt 

sipit  there  seems  no  reason  for  ttiese  inwtorin  ae- 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  bad  snalained  kaa  would 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  condocti  b  casts 
where  payment  bad  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de- 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on ;  but 
PompcHiiua  suggests  that  the  reason  was  tlds :  is  i 
matter  of  locatumand  ctniductum,  tbe  receiver  was 
only  answerable  for  loes  in  case  be  was  goil^  of 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  depoeitam,  ooJy  in  cms 
he  was  guilty  of  dc4as  malus  -,  but  tbe  tQceTT«i 
was  liable  to  these  prctoriK  actiooes  if  tbe  Ibiif 
was  loet  cv  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  o( 
fttale,  such  as  ahipwreclu  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

lliese  invtwian  acUonn  in  foctnm  were  either 
"rtiftrMoUori^^  iar  tbe  recorery  of  tbe  thing,* 
"panuUea"  for  damages.  The  former  action  mi^ 
be  maintaiited  against  the  heres  of  tbe  nanta.  can- 
po, or  stabularins.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loes  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, vrhicfa  be  1^  received  in  tbe  legal  sense  <rf'lhii 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  aa^lopaatt.  The  aetis 
against  htm  was  in  dotdom.  Tbe  lialrility  on  the 
part  of  caupooes  and  stabulaiii  was  tbe  aame :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
dainage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwel^ 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  otber  trarei- 
lera.  The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  nin- 
tained  against  tbe  heres.* 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arMtrator,  wliidi  refenaos 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  persaa  bad  ac- 
cepted tbe  office  of  arbitrator  {artitrwm  rtuftni), 
tbe  prstor  would  ctnnpel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  had  scKne  legal  excuae.  The  pw- 
tor  could  coo^I  a  perB(»  of  any  rank,  as  a  conaa- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta- 
king upon  him  the  office  (tf  aihitrator ;  batbeeoaU 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magjatratas  orpo- 
testas,  as  aconsul  or  prstor,  for  be  had  no  imperinm 
oven-  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  sataiit  to 
tbe  awnrdof  the  arbitrator;  and  if  ^berputyn- 
fiised  to  abide  by  it,  tbe  other  kad  against  }am  a 
pcens  petitio,  if  a  ptraia  was  agreed  on  in  dw  < 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  i 
pnHnissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio.' 

RECISSOTUA  ACTIO.  (Kid.  Inmacasaw,  p. 
MS.) 

RECUPERATOltES.    (  PtdL  Actus  Pl  » i  J»- 

DBX,  p.  S50.) 

REDEMPTOR.  the  general  name  for  a  contnct- 
or  who  undertook  the  building  and  repaiiii^  of 
pobUc  works,  private  houses,  &c.,  and,  in  foct,  of 
any  kind  of  work.*  The  farmein  of  the  pidtUe  tax- 
es were  also  called  Redenalerea* 

REDHIBITOHIA  ACTIO  was  an  actb  whick 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  tbe  bar- 
gain (rf  sale  on  account  at  any  dcdbet  in  the  thiag 
purchased,  which  thft  buyer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  cn- 
rule  cdiles,  he  ougbt  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 
" RedliibeTe,"  says  Ulpian,  "is  so  to  act  that  tha 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  lud ;  and  becanae 
this  is  done  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  call- 
ed *r«diUMw(*  vrtiich  ia  as  much  aa  In  nij  '\tMi 
tw.***  TbeelKctofaeredhibitiowastonBciBil 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  placn. 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  radhi- 
bitoria  waa  "  sec  maua  uHUm"  iniich  were  tc^ob- 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  ft.— rMdbi  ia  Titt.,       at  Cod..  M  iw  awti- 
Mn jtMtiMBtM  CaHMaBtahi,        twml  ISn.}— a.  (Dw.  4, 
tit.  a)-4  (P«n%  a.  t.~Bk-Ohs.,  iiL,  1, 
IS^^asv  D*  Ok.,  iL,  aL}-t.  ONi.  11^  tiL  Ik  s.  1^  lU 
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SEOULEX. 


REFETUNBifi. 


•1  from  fl»e  d»y  of  sale,  or  from  fhe  time  vAk&  any 
atatement  or  pramiBe  had  been  made  relating  to 
Oe  nurtter  {Aefwn  vmrntnuiut,  the  wotda  of  dw 

edtct>). 

REDIMCULtJM  (Ka$eT^p),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  CALAimcA,  Dudbha,  nutia,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  tte  ahonldera  so  as 
fobang  on  each  side  orer  the  breast'  Redimica- 
fat  were  properly  female  om amenta  and  in  the 
■tatues  of  Yenas  they 'were  imitated  in  gold.* 

RE'OIA  LKX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  langly 
period  of  Roman  history  migbt  have  a  twofold 
meaaing.  In  the  first  place,  it  vaa  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  noder  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  King,  and  was  tiins  distingnished  from  a 
lex  tribonieia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribanns  celenim.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regiv,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  aO  pamed  under  the  presidency  of  tiie  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modem  scholara  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  whhotrt 
the  sanction  of  the  cnries.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserred  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Liry^  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  homed  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regie  still 
eitant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  mnch  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.'  Frag- 
nents  of  soeh  lawa  are  pmerred  in  Festos,'  PO- 
aj,*  and  others.'  The  minute  detail  into  ^ch 
some  of  them  appear  to  hare  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  snch  1^^  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
bngs  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod.'* (yiul.  Jus  Cmtx,  pAnaiANDx.) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  the 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  tMt  of 
the  lex  cuiiata  de  imperio.  (Viul.  IxnsiuM.)  Hiis 
is,  indeed,  not  mention^  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
mnst  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly hate  been  invented  then ;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaninc  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  &r  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  ^e  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  onty  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
they  conferred  upon  bim  the  imperium  In  the  an- 
oieat  fonn  by  a  lex  cnriata  de  imperio,  vliich  was 
DOW  usually  called  !ex  regia.  Hie  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
■n  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
fonneriy  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerty  the  popn- 
ha  had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  a9  those  things  on  his  own  anthority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction.^'  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Yespa- 
sian,  ensraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wron^,  Senatus  conaultum  de  Yespasiani 
hnperio.  It  is  copied  in  Emesti,  Excurs,  U.  on 
Tacitus,  ToL  if.,  p.  804,  du:.,  ed.  Bekker." 

1.  (Dir-  *1,  tat.  1.)— I.  (Tirg.,  Au,  ix^  fllO.— Ovid,  M»L,  x., 
(FMtw,  a.  v^Ond,  ZviaL,  ix.,  71.--Ja*.,  ii.,  70^ 
Fradenl.,  PijcIimil,  448.}— 1.  (Ovid,  Fact.,  it.,  135-137.)-4. 
iTi^  !.)—«.  (mir^  9.)— 7.  (•.  v.  Planre  tai  acciiom.}— 6.  (H. 
N..iniii.,  lO.V- 4.  (CoBpara  Diom.,  ii.,  10.— T«oit.,Aiiii.,  iii., 
K  i  xiL,  a.—Ihf.  1,  tit.  K5.  S,  4  S.)— 10.  (Diriuen,  Debflimicbi  d. 
WiHinft  Tsnncha  m  Kritlk  and  H«nullnii([  Am  TeitM  der 
tcbotiWMHB  dMOMeBEM  dttrBAm.  Kfiuga,  p.  SH, 
-U.  (Di|.  1,  tH.  4,  ■.  l^-Cod.,  I,  tit.  IT,  1. 1.)— 11  (Cooum 
Ttet,  HM.,  fir- 1^  Sr^irtahr,  Hiib  Jt^ 


REGirCGIUM  w  PUOA'LIA,  the  tang's  fligU, 
a  ftetiral  which  was  held  by  the  Ronuns  every 
year  on  the  S4th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
VerriuB*  and  Ovid,*  in  c<anmemoration  of  the  ffiriit 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome,  'fiie 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  ss  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  S4th  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Regifogium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  quando  rex  eomttmit  fiu,'*  or 
"quando  rex  eomitio  fugii."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,*  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  di^  derived  their  name  from  the  symbcdical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  c<Hnitiam  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  Bp> 
pear  in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  ofler- 
.ing  certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  ftmetkms  there  he  faaatiW  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  Bymbolical  ftlt^t  was  ctdled  R^fli- 
gimn.* 

REGULA  (koviSv),  the  ruler  used  by  scribes  for 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;*  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  anrfiuws.*  That  It  was  marited  with 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifoat 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "iiutm- 
mtnia  fahrorum  Hgnariorum"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  263,  664.  The  substanoe  with  which  tha 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  {aiXns\ 
{Vid.  LiK«A.) 

The  scalebeam  is  somettaneacallad  koii&v  instead 
of  Zvy6v.  (Kid.  Juovh.)  Two  roters  were  some- 
times fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.* 

REI  UXOTILE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  (Fid.  Dos.) 

RELATIO.   {Vid.  Sbnatus.) 

RELEQA'TIO.   (Ftd.  Binsnimrr,  Rouir.) 

REMANCIPATTO.   (K«I.  Ehahoipatio. 

REMMIA  LEX.   (Fid.  Cilomiiu.} 

REMU'RIA.   (Vti  Lehukia.) 

REMUS.    {Vid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.    (m  Jawua,  p.  6S6.) 

REPETUNDiE  or  PECUNI^  REPETUND^E. 
RepetnndK  pecuniK  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
ea&i  sums  fif  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
jadices,  or  jmblici  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
prt^rly  taken  or  received  in  the  provincia  or  in 
the  nrbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  jn- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  pnUic  ftmction.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetuhds  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"rvpsAnidsmm  tnnmHJart,  deaKnari;"  and  pecnnitt 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  vahie. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinera  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Farius  Philus  and  M.  Matienns,  who 
were  accused  of  this  ofience  by  the  Hispani.*  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpumia,  which 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunos  plebis  L. 
Calpamius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  pne- 
tor  was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime.'*   This  lex  only  applied  to  la-ovineial 
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iu(iatrtUia,  becaose  in  the  jaai  B.C.  141,  iooord- 
img  to  Cicero,*  the  like  offence  in  a  maciitratus  ur^ 
banua  wu  the  subject  of  ■  qimtto  extra  ordioein. 
It  aeeow  that  the  penaltkB  of  the  lex  Calpornia  were 
verely  pecnniaiy,  aod,  at  least,  OA  not  eonmiae 
•niliom,  for  L.  Lentuliu,  who  waa  ceoaor  B.C. 
147,  bad  been  eoarieted  oo  a  chai^  of  repetondis 
in  Uie  prerioos  year.  The  peconiaiy  penalty  waa 
ascertained  by  the  litis  estimatio,  or  takiog  an  ac- 
count <^  all  the  sums  of  money  whieb  the  oonTieted 
party  bad  illegally  receiTod. 

Various  leges  De  R«petandis  were  paaaed  after 
Ike  iex  Calpnmia,  and  the  penalties  were  oootinually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Jonia  was  passed  probably 
about  B.C.  1S6,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
Bus,  tnbunus  plebis.  It  is  probaMe  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, waa  living  in  exile  at  Tarraoo  ;*  for  at  leaat 
enjlimn  waa  not  a  peoahy  impoaed  iiy  the  Calpor- 
nia lex,  bot  waa  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpumia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Serrilia. 

The  lex  SerTilia  Glancia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Serviliaa  Glaucia,  prtetor,  in  the  sixth 
oonsulshij)  of  Marius,  B.C.  160.  This  lex  applied  to 
an^  magutratoa  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
oeiTed  money  from  any  private  person ;  bat  a  nia- 
gistratus  could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prctor  peregiinos 
should  annually  appoint  460  judices  for  the  trial  of 
thia  offence .-  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecantary  and  exsili- 
nm ;  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.*  Before 
the  lex  Senritia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
reatUution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 
amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  aod 
•Qbeequently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Ezsilium  was 
only  the  puni^unent  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  bis 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  AqoiUius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaorus, 
and  Q.  Metetlna  numidtcus.  The  lex  gave  the  cir- 
itaa  to  any  peraon  on  whose  eom[daint  a  person  was 
conTicted  of  repetunds.*  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  be  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  IVagments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
■eripHiWi  whieb  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  tbe 
wont  of  Sigonius  De  Judtdia,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  Herd.,  1836,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  woric  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by-  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  triboous  plebis,  which  enacted  that  tbnre 
abould  be  neither  am[dutio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  tbe  lex  CsoiUa  men- 
tkwed  by  Valerius  Maximus,*  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Cscilia.*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  firat  enacted,  but  it  appears  tbat  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  oomperendinatio  wbii^  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  waa  passed  in  the  dictatoiship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  thne  of  C. 
Julius  Cesar.  It  extend  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tuodae  to  other  illegal  acta  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  to  indices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  nrariam  their  proconsular  ac- 
oooata  (proconsulares  rationes).  The  prstor  who 
jireaided  over  thia  qugstio  choae  the  judges  by  lot 
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ftom  the  saoaton,  wbanoe  h  appears  thtf  flteftr* 
villa  lex  waa  repealed  1^  this  In,  at  least  so  u 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  Thii  \et 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  campereiidiiiatio.  Tbe 
penaltiee  wm  peconiaiy  (litb  mtimatie)  and  ths 
aquK  et  ignis  intetdicUa  Under  this  lex  were  tnd 
L.  DohbeUa,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Veires,  C.  Hacer.  M.  Foa- 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccna,  the  last  two  of  wbosi 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Vrarrine  oiatioDB, 
Cicero  complains  of  tbe  comperendinatio,  or  dtwbte 
bearing  of  tbe  cause  wbidi  tbe  lex  Cornelia  aBow- 
ed,  ana  refiUB  to  the  pnetlee  under  Ihe  lex  Adlii, 
according  to  whidi  the  ease  for  tbe  proeecntiay,  tbe 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  ooly  beaid  once, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.* 

Tbe  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Job, 
rassed  in  the  first  consnkbip  of  C.  Jultoa  Ccnr, 
B.C.  &B.*  This  lex  consiMed  of  Domenms  beadi 
(eapta),  which  have  been  cdlected  by  S^ooin. 
Thta  MX  repeded  tbe  penalty  o(  ezailuBD,  bat,ia 
addition  to  the  litis  sistimatio,  it  enacted  that  fa- 
sons  convicted  under  this  lex  ^onld  lose  tbdriad; 
and  be  disqualified  frtan  being  witnesses,  judices,  <r 
senators.  Hiis  ts  the  lex  which  was  commeoW 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  fnatxtti 
in  the  Digest*  and  in  tbe  Code.*  Thia  lex  adt^ttd 
s<Hne  provisions  that  existed  in  pievmn  leges,  at, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  mon^  that  bad  ben 
improperiy  retabed  could  be  recov^«d  from  tboie 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.*  Tbe  lex  hsd 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  66.*  A.  Gabinma  waa  convicted  ssdei 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  coDectri 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  againat  Piso.  Cisao 
boasts  that  in  bis  prooonsublup  of  Cilieta  tbae  wa> 
no  cost  caused  to  tbe  people  1^  himself  his  l^an, 

JloBstor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  d^  not  even  deuDd 
torn  the  people  what  tbe  lex  (Julia)  aUowed  him' 
Under  tbe  Empire,  the  o^cc  was  poniahate 
wUh  exile.* 

In  Clinton'a  Ftuti  HtUend,  the  lex  Ca^sinui  ti 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  firat  law  at  Rome  against 
bribery  at  elections.   Briba?  is  Anms. 

(Sigonius.  I>e  JuHciu,  il,  c.  37,  to  v)aA  snbae> 
quent  wrilera  have  added  very  little.) 

REPLICATIO.   (m  Actio,  p.  19.) 

REPOSITQ-RIA.   (Yid.  Canx,  p.  »75.) 

REPOTIA.   (Vid.  MAKSiAoa,  Rouil  p.  6S5.) 

REPU'DIUM.  (FitLDivoBTioH.} 

RES.   {Vid.  DoHiMivH.) 

RES  MATJCIPI.   (rid.  DommoM.) 

RESCRIPTUM.   (Vid.  Cowsiiiuiioiias.) 

RESPONSA.   (Fid.  JpBiscoifsoLTi.) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  is 
which  tbe  term  will  here  be  used,  yt^ifim  tbe  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  ao  as  to  place 
tbe  parties  to  it  in  the  same  poeitton  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occo[ned  befinie  the  con- 
tract was  made  or  tbe  transaction  took  place.  Tbe 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  tbe  Uiti. 
If  tbe  contract  or  transaction  is  snob  as  notto  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restilatio  is 
not  needed,  aiM  it  only  a^iUes  to  oaaaa  of  oootncts 
and  tranaactions  wbkib  are  not  in  iheb'  natoie  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  peraon  to  tbe 
restitutio,  he  most  have  atistuned  some  ityary  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  conscqneoce  ctf'the  etn- 
tract  or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fink  of  bis 
own.  except  in  the  case  oC  one  who  is  miaor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  waa  protected  Iqrtiie  i»iilitnlioi|ain»it 
UieccuiseqnencesofbiBowncareleflBneaa.  Tbein- 
jury,  also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injored  persoa 
has  no  other  remedy.  
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RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


The  mCitatio  nisr  ettber  be  efltetod  on  tin  com- 

pbint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
be  made  after  the  comidetion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
transactioD,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
The  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  mast  be  made 
within  fam  years  of  the  time  of  the  injory  being 
<Iiscorered,  and  t^the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ing his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attam- 
in;  their  meijority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
there  was  no  limitation  of  time.'  According  to  the 
dU  taw,  the  oomidaiat  must  be  made  wUhin  one 
year. 

The  aj^eation  ftnr  a  msUtatio  coaU  only  be  made 
to  one  who  bad  jorisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, which  flowed  from  the  poasesaion  of  the  impe- 
riuffi ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
liintio  was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  oUnr 
what  he  had  leoeired  flvm  htm,  with  aU  its  aeoea- 
sions  and  fmits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
ftide  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  bis 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  doty. 

The  action  for  restitntio  might  be  maintained  by 
Die  petson  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
Euretiee ;  bnt,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
Boa^t  to  be  recovered,  except  when  Uie  actio  for 
restrtutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  Uie  right  which 
he  liad  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause :  "  item  n  qua  otu  miki  juata,  mum  a*e  vide- 
tiiar  ia  inUgmm  rutitium,  ^Hod  nut  per  U^et  pU- 
bitciu,  itnatua  conmita,  edicU,  aecreia  pnncipum 
hcthit."* 

The  ground  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  just  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
be  was  injured.  The  foltowing  are  the  chief  cases 
in  whidi  a  restitutio  might  be  deoreed : 

Thecaaeof  Tisetmetua.  When  a  man  bad  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasoitable  fear 
cauKd  by  the  acts  uf  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
pany  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  tl^t  which 
had  tboB  ill^al^  been  got  from  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  Uiey  were  enriched 
hy  being  his  heredes.  ff  be  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  be  could  defend  bimseif  by  an  ex- 
<%piio  quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  met  us 
was  given  by  the  pnetor  L.  OctaTios,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero.* 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fiBUdalent- 
1y  induced  to  bec«ne  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  been  deflrauded,  and.  if  that  was  not  possible, 
for  eompensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  wps 
in  bona  Sde  poesession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ac- 
tion,  if  he  was  sued  in  reapect  of  the  trapBactioo, 

>■  (pod^  U.,  tit.  M,  ■■  7.>-4.  (Dif.  «,!».«,■.  1.}— t.  (Com- 
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he  coold  defend  Umaelf  by  the  ezentto  doU  maB. 

(Fia.Cin,PA.)» 

The  case  of  minores  xzr.  annomm.  A  minor 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as- 
sent of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  be  did  such  act  by  biroseU;  no  restitntio  was 
neoessaiy.  If  the  tutor  bad  given  bis  ■ootorftaa,  or 
the  cnrator  bis  assent,  the  transactiim  was  Imlly 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  daun  restibino  u 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transactiMi.  Gains* 
gives  an  examine  when  hie  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  ri^t  by  the  [irctor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "mw  ni  integrwm  ntiiimttiTf  bat  if 
too  little  was  Inserted  In  the  formula,  tbe  prvtor 
would  not  make  any  alteration;  "for."  he  adds, 
■*  the  pnetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  tban 
a  plaintiff ;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  pnetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  eoomutted  er- 
ror (m  mmbut  reftw  fa^eu).** 

liiere  were,  however,  oases  in  wbidt  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himsdf  out  to  be 
major;  when  be  confirmed  tbe  transaction  after 
becoming  of  a^ ;  and  in  other  cases.  Tbe  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredra  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  soreties.  The  demand 
coidd  only  be  made,  as  a  |[eneral  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  tbe  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  bis  majority  in  which  be  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  be  died,  bis  beres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  tbe 
time  adeondi  hereditatem ;  and  if  tbe  heres  was  a 
mmor,  from  the  time  of  liis  attainbig  bis  majority. 
(Ftrf.  Curator.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  m  tbe  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
tbe  like  causes.*  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
bis  own  lUisentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  onavoidaUe :  if  it  was  not 
unarmdahle,  be  was  entitled  to  TesUtatlo.  ritber  if 
be  coald  have  no  redress  from  his  procumtor,  or. 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  doe  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  oomprebeods  snoh 
error  as  cannot  be  impnted  as  Uame;  and  in  sneh 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  wh«i 
another  was  enriched  hy  bis  loss.  The  erroris 
cause  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.* 

Tbe  case  of  capitis  diminatio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  tbe  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  mano.  Tbe  pmtor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  peraons  their  former  rights.' 

Thccase  of  alienatjo  jndicii  mutandi  causa  foeta 
ia  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered soctk.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  tbe  purpose  of  iiunring  a  daimant  by  snb- 
stitoting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  rigbt  In 
tbe  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  prKtor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  tbe  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  tbe  view  of  Injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandi 
causa.  

I.  (CoMu*  Dig.  4,  tit.        ti*.,  vr.y-t.  0^-*,  tit.  ^  ik 
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The  etae  of  alienatio  im  ftaadem  craditonim  fac- 
ta.* When  a  man  was  insolYent  (non  airiTeiido), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  the  porpoae  of  ii^oiing 
his  erediion,  the  pnetor's  edict  gave  tbe  erediton  a 
nmedy.  If,  fiw  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  poet  bona 
poaaaaaa,  it  was  absohitely  void,  Tor  the  etTecX  of  tbe 
DODOTTim  poasesaio  in  tbe  case  of  insolreacy  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bononim  poesessio, 
it  was  Talid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  adrantage,  for  the  pr«- 
tor's  edict  related  wly  to  tbe  diminutioa  of  hia  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  anch 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fruidattonis  causa),  tbe 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  faave 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditora  deetroyed  the  efiect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation waa  ealled  pauliaoa,  which  waa  brought  by 
tbe  eniator  bontKuni  in  the  name  of  tbe  ereditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thins  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  Tbe  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdietam  fraudatoriom  in 
order  to  get  poasesaioo  <tf  the  thing  that  had  been 
fanproperlT  aliened.* 

10  the  imperial  times,  leatinttio  waa  alao  uplied 
lo  the  rwniaakMi  of  a  prniiahment,'  which  eoold  only 
be  done  by  the  imperial  graoe.* 

RESTmmJlUA  ACTIO.  (Fid.  ImBBCMsio, 
p.  648.) 

RETIA'Rn.   (  Vii.  GLiiDiAToaBB,  p.  47«.) 

RETI'CULUM.   (K^.  Calantioa.) 

RETIS  and  RETE.  dim.  RETICULUM  (dU- 
new),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
tax  flnm  E^pt,  Colchis,  the  viciniQr  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Aftica,  and  aome  other  places.  Oocaaion- 
ally  tiiey  were  of  hemp.*  They  are  aranetimes  call- 
ed Una  <X/va)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.'  The  meshes  (vuctU^^  0p6x^ 
£ai.  ppoxiie^)  wen  great  or  amaU,  according  to  the 
purposes  intotded,  and  these  purposes  were  Very 
Tanouu  But  by  ihr  the  most  importaDt  applicatioD 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  ibwling, 
banting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
oaed  ^e  in  reference  to  all  these  enqjloyments, 
there  are  specif  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  beads. 

I.  In  fowling  the  use  of  nets  was  eomparaslvely 
limited;*  nerertbdess,  thniabea  were  canght  in 
them  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
tip  or  ftutened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  pot  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allore  others  into  the  snare.>*  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  eanght  birds  to  clap  nets." 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
eurred  luie  of  conaideraUe  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
Borroond  a  space  Into  which  the  beasts  of  cbaae, 
each  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side."  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cordB,Jo 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
lodged the  animals  from  their  oorerts,  and  by  shouts 
and  barUng  drove  thera  flrat  within  the  fornudo,  as 


1.  (Di{.  41,tiL8.)— S.  (DiK-  H,  tit.  I,  •.«:.)— 3.  (Tm^  Ana., 
xIt.,  11— riin.,  Epwt.,x.,  H,  U.  — Dii.  4S,  tit.  10,  •.  S7.)  — 4. 
(Die.  4,  tiL  1-T :  44,  tit.  4,— PiuIm,  S.  iE.,  L,  tit.  7-a.— Cod.,  ii., 
tit.  10-U.— Cod.  liaod.,  ii.,  tit.  IS,  IS.  —  M<lhl«iibnioh,  Doct. 
Pmndect.— MMkelilev,  Lfibrbacfa,  «c.— Rein,  Du  R5in.  Prira- 
tncht.)— S.  (Vuro,De  Re  Rii(t.,iii.,S.)— e.  (Horn.,  n..T.,4BT. 
— Bnuick,  AmX.,  ii.,  494,  4«.)-7.  (Orid,  Epiit.,  t.,  Ifl.— V»r. 
to.  Da  R«  Rdr.,  iii.,  11.— Nemeuui,  Cjnar.,  MB.)— «.  (Haho- 
dor.,  Ti^  p.  Ul,  Dd.  Commelin.)— 0.  (Ariataph.,  Ar.,  998.)--10. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  33, 34.)— 1 1.  (AriKoph.,  A*.,  1083.)— 13.  (Wil- 
kiimia,  Ibn.  and  CiuU,  toL  iii.,  p.  39-38,  49.)— 13.  (.Slian,  H. 
A.,  zii.,  IL^-nboUna,  ij.,  3,  IS^Plm.,  B.  N.,  xU.,  I,  *  S.) 


the  Bpparatoa  of  string  and  feathers  waa  aM,a6 
then,  as  tbqr  were  acared  with  this  sppotiHe, 
within  the  oireuit  of  the  nets.  S[dendid  detoip. 
Uons  of  (his  aoene  are  given  in  some  of  tbedilow- 
ing  passages,  aQ  of  which  allude  to  t^  spnon  eo- 
doBure  ofnetworic.*  The  acoompanyii^ vmimt 
are  taken  from  two  bas-retieft  in  the  coQeaioii  et 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-BIunddl  in  Laocuhiit.  U 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  suia 
canyon  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  whubtiiiitek- 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.*  Tbe  fen- 
most  servant  hdda  by  a  leash  a  dog,  whidi  is  t3fa 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figorelhe  act » 
set  up.   At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watduDu  bsU- 


log  a  staff.*  Being  intended  to  take  aadi  Isge 
quadnipeds  as  boara  and  deer  (which  are  ices  lO- 
in  it),  the  mesbee  are  very  wide  (rttk  ran*),  ni 
net  ia  supported  by  three  stakes  i<rnXuui*  a» 
*a*  Mh*).  To  dispose  tbe  nets  in  tfait  mamer 
was  called  ntia  ponere,*  or  retia  tenitrt*  Coapi- 
ring  it  with  the  stature  of  tbe  attendants,  we  penMra 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  foA  bigh.  Ite 
upper  border  of  the  net  conusts  oT  a  atnng  npti 
which  was  called  <Rip^.**  The  figorea  io  Oc  U- 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men  eanyiig  tha  an 


home  after  tbe  chase ;  the  stakes  for  aoppiittsE  it- 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  bands,  m&i'^^ 
tbe  top,  as  is  expressed  the  temis  ftr  Ooi  «■ 
ready  quoted,  ancoiut  and  «ari. 

Besides  Uie  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and  «*■ 
eits,  or  other  large  tracts  of  eountiy,  two  additiaMl 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  anthore  wbotnatw 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  roenttoned  Ufctber  b; 
Xenophon  (d«™i,  ivddto,  d/Mcvfr,  ii.,  4).  >»*  I"! 
mesianuB." 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  iiW" 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  fauntiDg-Dn  " 
haye.  The  road-net  (^;a,  h&im)  was  nodi 
than  the  others,  and  was  piaced  acnas  roads  in 
narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  pone  « 
tunnel  net  (cum,  upcvf)  was  made  with  a  bi;  I"* 
K^^nihK**),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  rtw 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  ««'«^ 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  wen 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  ioj«^ 

I.  (Virr.,  GeoTB.,  iii.,  411-413.— HI.  l^'-'^i^ 
7flT-719.— Ovid,  EpiM.,  i*.,  41, 4t ;  19,  W.-Owifc*^™*- 
tT.,  HO-ISS.— Ettnp.,  B»cch«,  aai-83S.)-l.  (Tihallu.  i;*^ 
90.— Sen.,  Hipptd.,  i.,  1..  44^PropeTt.,  it.,  >,3lJ-l^tOjP»i 

)-!,  (Oppiin,  Cjner,  it..  S7,  *=■  ~  Ml'V^  "il, 
(Onliue,  Cyneg.,  87.)— 7.  (LntM,      439.)-*  l^'H-SS* 
i.,  307.)— 9.  {Orid,  Art.  kaaL,  i.,  4S.tr">-  (^"^ 
ri,9.)-il.  (CTBaf.,  m,  MO.}— U;  (W,I>iV«ni.,n.U 
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Qte  aoinuls  by  makiDg^  invisible.  The  words 
ipKVf  or  MMw  are  need  metaphysically  to  denote 
■ome  certain  metbod  of  destracUon,  and  are  more 
putkolarly  qiplied,  a*  as  ifi^Tivnpov,  which 
win  be  explained  bnmediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
wfaicfa  Clytemnestra  enrdoped  her  hosband  in  order 
(0  marder  hioL* 

III.  FiBhing-nets  (iTuevrutA  Xtcrva')  were  of  six 
diflerent  kin&,  which  are  annmemtfid  Iqr  Opgi^* 
u  foUowa : 

Vayyofia  t',  ^  vwi^joi  nepuiyiec,  p3i  ffoy^nu, 
'AUa  ii  M^^OKovm  KaXififiara. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  comffloo  were  the 
Ovnpov,  or  casting-net  (Amda,  jacubim,  relivM' 
km),  and  the  oaynvv,  *■  toe  drag-net  or  sean  (fro- 
ptm*  trtgnU,  vtrrieubM).  Conseqoently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by 
Ovid.*  Of  the  iiAXvf^  we  find  nowhere  any  fiir- 
tber  mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
fbnn  and  aae  of  the  altboogh  its  cMDperatiTe 

DtiliQ'  may  be  infemd  mm  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
jsnetioB  with  the  sean  and  easting-net  by  Artemi- 
donu^  and  Plutarch  (irtpl  eMuft.*).  The  ydyvofiov 
was  a  small  net  fur  catching  oysters.*  The  vm^ 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (kvk^)  ^t- 
ened  to  a  pcde,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  dosing  the  chrcalar  aperture  at  the  tap." 
Tbe  meUpborical  use  of  the  term  &fifi6hi<TTpov  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Hiat  it  denoted  a  casting- 
nrt  nny  be  ooochided  both  from  its  etymology  and 
fiam  the  dmmatances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
nrioos  anthem."  Mm  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
tbe  Dse  mentioned  under  the  article  Comopsvk.  Its 
Latin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
lo,  in  Flaotna,"  and  in  laidonu  Hisp." 

Hie  Endlsh  term  MM  (whidi  is  alao,  in  the  sondi 
of  En^and,  pronounced  and  spelt  seiiu,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  tbe  Greek  ffory^,  throu^  the  Vulgate  Bible 
{ngena)  and  tbe  Anglo-Saxon.'*  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  hy  our  own 
Mieimen  in  Cornwall,  is  acHoetiroes  half  a  mile 
bog,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
sncients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  tbe 
compass  of  a  wholebay.**  'Hiis  circomstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  nn- 
ifltermiAed  One  of  sddieis  was  called  aaytivtvea'.^* 
The  use  Otcotlu  (ftMioi.  eortiec*  nbermi")  to  sup- 
p«t  the  top,  and  cmT  leads  {jtoktMlAei)  to  keep  down 
tbe  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
tm,"  and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings m  Egyptian  tombe.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
•erviog  as  floats  instead  of  corics,  still  remain  on  a 
sean  ^lidi  is  preserved  in  tbe  fine  eolleotion  of 
figyptiBn  antiatinies  at  Beriio. 

REUS.   tvid.  AoToa;  OBLioi,TioinB,  n.  870.) 

REX  aA.CRIFI'CULUS,  REX  SACRI'FIOUS, 


1.  (JBMh..  Awa.,  1W9,  laW,  ISU.— ChoCplu,  W.— Ennm., 
MX.)-*.  (Diod.8i<^,zvii.,43,p.  193,mI.Wm)l}^  (Hal.,  iii., 
•Ml.)-4.  (laid.  Hiap.,  Orig.,  m.,  B.)— 5.  (OM)tf.,i.,  Ul, 
M)-S.  (Art.  ABUi.J.,7«,7e4.)--7.  (if.,  ]4.}-&  (V.,T.,p. 
tl8,rd.  Staph.)— a.  <HeaTch.,  a.  v.  .SkIitL,  Agam.,  Ut.— Ar- 
ifan,  Inl.,  C  p.  «9,  ad.  Blancardi.)  — 10.  (Orni  tan,  HaU,  It., 
St.i  — U  (Haalnd  Sent  Uaic,  SlS-llS.  —  H«nd.,  i.,  MI. — 
Mb  odi.,  10.— laaiah,  ns.,  6.— Hab.,  L,  ]»-I7,  Saptnagint 
and  Talpta  Tankm.— St.  Hatthaw,  it.,  18.— St.  Mark,  i.,  IS.) 
—It  [Aainai.,  I.,  i..  ST.— Tnie.,  I.,  i.,  M.>— 13.  [Orlr.,  zii.,  9.) 
— U.  (Eadi.,  xzTi.,  9,  M:  xWii.,  10.— St.  Hattbew,  xiii.,  47. 48. 
— St.  JohB.  xxi.,  6-ll.>-I9.  (Hon.,  Od-xxii.,  181-387.— Ald- 
{lina,  i..  17,  18.)  — 18.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145;  *{..  II.  — Plato,  Da 
Lan.,  iii.,  prma  Ha. — HeUod.,  Tij.,  p.  804,  ad.  Coouneliid.)— 17. 
(SHlaB.Ap<SllBpiat.,ii.,l  — Fltn.,  B.  N..  zri.,  B, 4 ll.)-^18. 
(Ond,  Tkiatl^nL,  b  ,  11,  U.— .Stias,  VLk^m., «.— Fsoi., 
viiL,  ll,*10 


or  REX  SACROHUM.  When  tbe  civfl  and  mitt- 
taiy  powers  of  the  kmg  were  transferred  to  two 
pretors  or  consols,  upon  the  establishment  of  tbe 

repnblicsn  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  rojnu  dignity 
by  virtue  of  irtiicb  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of 
bis  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
puhlica,  but  this  priest^  part  ctf  his  office  was  trans- 
lerrad  to  a  nriwt  eafied  not  aacrificulos  m  rex 
aacnmim.^  Tlie  first  rex  saraonmi  was  designated, 
at  the  cmnmand  of  the  consuls,  by  the  coiiege  of 
pontifib,  and  inansnrated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaognrated  in  the  comitia  calata, 
under  the  preaidency  of  the  pontifib  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrtficnlos  was  appointed  at  Rxnne,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  inflnenee 
iqKm  the  management  pditical  aflhirs,  the  jto- 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity.*  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  ttie  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  soo- 
ceesive  yeara,  no  rex  aaeromm  was  appointed,  and 
daring  tlie  wan  in  the  last  period  of  the  R^mb- 
lic,  the  <Aee  appears  to  have  nfien  altogether  into 
dianse.  Angustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  fircqnent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, nntil  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religknis 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
tluui  all  other  priests,  and  even  hkher  than  the 
pontifex  maximos,*  but  in  power  and  influence  be 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (7d  taeeriotium  fmUifia 
aubjectr^).  He  hdd  his  office  for  life,*  was  not 
allowed  to  hdd  any  dvil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  duties.*  His  principal  functions 
were :  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publics  which  had 
before  been  perfonned  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife^ 
^0  bore  tbe  title  of  rtgma  tacremvi,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  certaih 
priest^  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  oa  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nOndines;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regis.*  S.  On  the  days  called  regifogium  ha 
had  to  ofSa  a  sacrifioe  in  the  comitium.  {Vid. 
RsoiruoioH.)  8.  When  extratrdinaiy  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calami^,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  invpitiate  the  anger  of  the  goda.'* 
4.  On  the  Dundtnes  when  the  people  assembled  in 
tbe  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  {tHeebat)  to 
them  ^e  succession  d'  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  his  fimcttona,  however,  most  hani 
ceaaed  after  the  time  of  Cn.  FUviua."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins." 

*RHA  ('Pu).  "It  is  now  generally  admitted,** 
says  Adams,  "  that  the  (>&  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  RImlmh  called  Rhtmm  rafoiuievm.  Ma^ 
thiotuB  and  Dodoorus  thought  that  the  of 
Pauhn  iBglneta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb ;  and  Dr.  Friend  sopposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Sknan 
palnutm.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  tbe  {dant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  tbe  same  as 
the  i&a  of  Dioecwides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidoras  is  the  first  withor  who  applied  the  name 
iiAcNM  terterMM  lo  the  tme  Rlubaiti.  fHie  name 
ia  dorived  ftom  tbe  dd  anwU>ti«i  d*  the  Wd- 
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RHETOHIKE  ORAPHE. 

gi,  in  the  neuhbouitiood  of  irtUeh  the  vitnt  wu 

•ncientijf  found."^ 

•RHAMNUS  (fiofOHtf),  a  thorn-tree.  "Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscorides,  the 
Brat  is  unquestionably  the  Lyeium  Ewrt^aumi  the 
■Beoad  {^tvKorepa),  the  Lydum  A/rum,  as  Spreooel 
thiaks ;  and  the  third,  the  Jthammu  fotiunu.  Ttte 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Tlieaphras- 
taa  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  PaiUus."* 

•RHAPH'ANlS(^I^w'f).  the  Radish.  "The first 
■peaes  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
eqtecially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Aanlojw* 
Miniu,  or  Gardea  Radish,  by  StackfaouMT  Dier- 
bach,  and  SpreogeL  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  the  CocJUearia  Armoraeta,  or 
HorseraduA.  The  /ia^lt  iypia  of  Dioacorides 
taheW  by  Spreogel  to  be  the  iUfkaiuM  maritwuu, 

Sh^iS^'l**-  t*'"^""')  ThespedMfcl 
which  ITieophrastus  applies  the  epithet  oCoiXo^Ti- 
Mc,  Stackhouse  calls  "  Curied  a^vm."  i,nA  th« 
Xeio^^Xof,  the 


Curled  Saroy,"  and  the 
n   L-  -  'Smooth  Cabbage."  Aecordingto 

Baiihin,  the  "  Pompeiama"  of  Phny  is  the  ^wiea 
taaMton,  or  Cauliflower.* 

-..J^-^  J?'  was  a  traTeUing  carriase 

with  6ur  waeas.  £.i;..e  the  Cotimo.^UwSS 
MM,  It  was  of  GalUo  ongiui  .      may  perSj. 
tarn  the  same  root  as  the  0«rai*__i,j71^*,  „„ 
riit.   It  waa  the  commoa  carriaw  fifi^.'^^ 
Romans  for  traveUing,  and  was  frequently  maJ^^ 
enough  not  ooly  to  contain  many  persons,  bat  ^ 
also  baggage  and  otensils  tiX  ▼arions  kinds.*  Hie 
word  Efirhtdmmt  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
fnKD  the  Gre^  prepositioo  hcl  and  the  Gallic  rWtf  ,^ 
is  ezjdaiDed  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  "  Or- 
nomnUtifli  rhtdonm  aui  pliuutrum." 

RHETOR  (^rup).   (  Vid.  PUTOPIKH  rPA«H.) 

PHTOPIIOI  rPA*H  tffnipMv  }vwf9).  The-best 
iirt«rp»tationof  thisexKeswon  ia  peniaps  that  gtr- 
en  by  Harpooration  ana  Suidas,*  ^  xard  pinpec  ye- 

fiov  There  waa  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  ^^Topet  Invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  pohtical  duties  at  Athens ;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  ubder  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  peoide  ia  assem- 
bly, make  moUoos,  {Hropose  hiws,  Ac  The  name 
oT^fTvpff,  however,  waa  given,  in  common  pailance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  Uie  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called Idturtu.  Heocef^rupisezplainedbySuulas,'* 
'0  i^/i^  avfitovkevuit  ml  d  iv  d^jt^i  iyopeiuv.  The 
fi^Ttpuk  -ypaf^  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
irapav6^av  ypcf  9>  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  t^ents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  cotyectured  this  to  be  a 
prooeeding  similar  to  the  iirayyaiUa  iattfuaiae,  di- 
rected agamat  those  persons  who  ventured  to  qieak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  drutw. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  agamat 
Timarchus  by  ^"i*^'"— ,  vAoee  object  waa  to  pm- 
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RHUTOW. 

vent  the  latter  (hm  appMring  as  proK^^ 
mm  on  the  subject  of  the  emhaasv  to  PhilB»7^ 
RHETRA  (Mrpa).   [Yid.  Nomos.)^^ 

Enghsh  the  Monk  or  An^  Pish. TRStoSta 
uat  the  monkfish  will  sometimes  wejch  IM  h 
Pennant  remariis  that  this  fidi  conned7tlif>  mm 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.' 

•RHINOCEROS  (fiivoKip^),  the  Rhioecero 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  tm  n- 
neties  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  deseraied  by  wdaa 
natuiahsts,  namely,  the  R.  AMutiemt  (a  ntttntf 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  end  the  JL 
Afnau  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  SumattiL 
with  two  bona.  The  former  of  these  ia  the  Lnj- 
ooni  of  Seripture.' 

useless  nmarin  Adania,  "lo  attenmt  to  pamn- 
tarixe  an  the  species  to  which  thisteimwus 
more  eapeeialhr  as  some  of  them  are  treatedmdrr 
otber  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Sprtn- 
gel  refers  the  ^  of  Dioecorides  to  the  ft« 
Dalech.,  and  «.  wrnim.  Stackhouse  nuTti 
the  PMw  lUoai^Uay  as  the  A>»  mmomh^ 
ud^  f>66ov  iKMTmrrdfvUop  -as  the  Bnt  nmtft- 

*RH<EA  or  RHOA  (fiotS,  fioA),  the  Pna 
gnnmtum,  or  Pomegranate-tiee.   The  flowen  of 
the  cultivated' pomegranate  are  called  nnm, 
ttoae  of  the  wild  iSa^awrrfo.   The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  mut  was  called  oUtov  \sj  the  flwwfa.  and  m&- 
eormm  by  the  Romans.* 
or  /^OMBUS  Oi4«for),  a  qtecies  of  fch.  the  Brill 
mm^learl,  Plewowut  Rkombiu,  L.    "  Bitt,*>aa  Ad- 
roiueieP^^  "since  the  coomion  turtet,  qr  Pin- 
is  not  un'i^l*""*".  »  found  m  the  Mediterraaean.  it 
have  applK"'*'*'*'^      ^  Greeks  and  Ronau  may 

*RHUS  5?  to  it  also.'** 

Sumach.    In"^^)"  eoriaru^  or  dm^ved 

Rktu  cmarian^yV^  according  to  Sibttmp,  the 
powderedfruitif*'"^>t'uideatnameori««t.  Ihs 
ing.'  \>l>riQUed  upon  the  neat  assassin- 

•RHYTA(^V  ^  „ 
Rue.*  the  JwsgrssMiaWiCrenDBian 

RHYTON  0vTiv), 
which  name  it  was  6*  drinking-honi  (Kipac),  by 
Atbenms*  to  We  been"giDaQ7  called,  is  said  I? 
Philadeliriins ;  but  it  is  e\^  ande  under  Plolosy 
thcnes,"  as  Atheaxua  bidP^  mentioned  in  Deam- 
(ddeet  and  original  form  oT"^'*  sl^o  remarks.  The 
ivobably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  thia  drinkingJxmi  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  t>ot  one  end  (rf"  it  was 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequejK  heads  of  varioia 
tions  of  the  ^t6v  on  ancient  vaitly  find  representa- 
pOBla.  (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  ^  detHCtiDg  syrm- 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  als^^cal  qiecimeas 
at  P<HDpeii  two  of  these  are  giv#  hooa  disoovrred 
cut.  ninthelbBDWBig 

The  fivr6v  had  8  small  opening 
which  the  perstm  who  drank  put  i«t  die  bottom, 
and  tdlowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hVto  his  mmith. 
its  name  (i/vofiaoBai  rt  awo  Tijc(W«^  derived 
persons  using  the  (mov  in  this  'wV**)-  'W'esee 
 _V  in  ancient 
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RZNOS. 


RINGS. 


paintings.*  Martial*  qMiki  of  it  mder  the  name 

of  JUyfetm.' 

•RHTTROS  0^^))  a  plant,  which  maDjof  the 
conuoentatora  on  TheophraBtus,  &c.,  snd  Spren- 
gel  and  Staekhoose  among  the  rest,  condode  to 
have  been  the  £dUiwpf ,  L.  '<  But,"  as  Schneid«r 
Temarks,  **it  is  bettor  with  Baidun,  to  adibit  our 
tgwmnce  of  it,  than  Indulge  In  unfbimded  cmqeo- 
lunis."« 

RICA.   (rw<.FLXMKir.p.  446.) 

RlCrNIOM,  RECraiUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
deofdresB.  The  name  was,  according  to  Featus,* 
■fftied  to  any  dreea  oonsisting  of  a  square  ineee  of 
doth.  It  oecnrs  in  a  fragmmt  of  the  Twrire 
Table*,*  and  Ihe  ancient  commentators,  aoooidtng 
lo  Festns.  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the.  reading  ver.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  nrifem  togm),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
c^ieeiaQy  a  small  and  short  kind  of  mllitmi,  is 
stated  by  Nonios,'  on  the  antimi^  of  Yam.  It 
WIS  worn  iKgrief  and  monming,  and  fa  audi  a  mau- 
■er  that  one  half  of  it  was  t^wn  back,*  wbenoe 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  tram  rep- 
lert,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  deriTative  from 
rial,  wht(^  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  tbenwelvee  to 
kave  had  no  dear  idea  of  the  ricininm;  hot,  after 
eaiefnl  ezamioation  of  the  passages  abore  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  beni  a  kind  of  maidle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
bead.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage;"* 
and  the  maTortiom,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thoo^t  to  be  only  another  name  for 
iriut  bad  fbiiaeriy  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  (ioKTiJua,  ammh).  Every  freeman  in 
Gieeee  appears  to  hare  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
artinle  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  aseeitained,  thoagfa  it  is 
c^n,  as  even  FUny**  obaoma,  tiiat  in  the  Ho- 
nieric  poems  there  are  no  traceaorf' it  Inworitaof 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up -with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  hi^j  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced  into  Greece  from  Asia,  iniere  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  nniversaL**  Id  the  time  of  Solon, 
aeai-iinge  {e^paytdet),  as  weD  as  the  practice  of 
eoonterfeiting  them,  imiears  to  hare  been  rather 
eommon,  for  Diogenes  Laertius**  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  {.ofpayis)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  CAsri- 
lilo.'*)   Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  to  wear  rings  wiOf 
precious  stones  on  which  the  figures  were  engrareil, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba- 
ble that  at  that  time  the  flgorea  were  cot  ta  tks 
nietd  of  the  ring  itsdC  a  cnstmn  which  was  nev- 
er abandmed  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  i^nifot,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  or  a^payi^y  In  later  times  rings  were 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articlee  for  use, 
and  persona  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one, 
but  wore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  nd  in- 
stanees  are  recorded  of  thoae  •vrbo  r^ularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.*  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  fnqnently  as  men  ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  iro^,  dec.*  Rings  were 
moat^  worn  on  the  fonrU  Ifaiger  {itafafueoi*y. 
Hie  LaeedBmoniaos  are  aaid  to  hare  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.*  '^Yith  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  thtflaw  does  not  appear  to  hare  erer  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  tiie  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  ttie  right  of  wearing  a  goldw  ring  an>ear  to 
have  been  confioed  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
gtdden  rings  with  precious  stones  {gemmati  anmUi) 
of  great  ^auty.*  Floras^  states  that  it  was  io- 
troduced  from  Etruria  hi  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Priscus,  and  Pliny*  derirea  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  atatoea  of  the  Roman  kings  m 
the  Capitol,  two,  Noma  and  Serrins  ToUius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  addiuwd  as 
an  argument  for  iheir  early  use,  as  later  artiata 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  tunes.  But,  at  whaterer  time  rii^  may 
hare  become  eostomaiy  afr  Rome,  tbns  much  la 
certain,  that  at  first  ttu^  wcto  alwiqrs  of  iron ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  io 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  ereiy 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  by  such  men  as  lored  tka  simidicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Maiins  wore  an  inm  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  ramilies 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  nerer  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  RepobUe, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  thcry 
wore,  during  the  time  of  Uieir  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  receired  from  the  state,  and  which  wero^  ' 
perhaps,  adorned  with  scnne  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  prirate  they  used  their  iron  ones.'*  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  tbe 
senators,  chief  nksgistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seaWring.^*  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  vng,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  ju*  aniaUi  aurei,  or  the  yw*  anittt- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and^ 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  nse 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  of  provin- 
ces seem  to  hare  had  the  right  of  confbning  upon 
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Mferior  ottearit  or  mek  pflnoH  u  kdl  dwtlagahh- 
•d  thMnaelves,  the  pcivileie  of  weuioff  m  gtdden 
rinc.  Term  tbus  pnaeoted  bis  eecretary  with  a 
foMeo  ring  in  the  isaraibly  st  SyracBae.^  Daring 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annolnt  eu* 
reiu  belonged  to  tiie  tmpmn,  and  aoise  of  than 
were  not  vetj  aonvdoiu  ia  oooftniiig  this  prin- 
lege.  Augustus  gave  it  to  Meu,  s  fteeaiaan,  and  to 
Aitoninua  Musa,  a  {dtysiciaQ.*  Id  A.D.  SS  the  Em- 
penr  lUerius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
oal;  be  worn  by  those  ingenni  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  pn^rty  of  400,000  seater- 
tia,  and  not  by  am  freedmaa  or  alare.*  Bat  this 
raatrictioB  was  of  uttle  avail,  and  the  ambition  fbr 
the  annulns  aureus  became  greater  than  it  bad  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  SeTenu  and  Aorelian 
coolbrrad  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  apm 
all  Roman  eotdiers  ;*  and  Jostiniaa  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  cittxens  of  the  Empire^  wtiether  in- 
genui  or  Ubertini,  to  wear  such  ringa. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  reeeiTed  the  joa 
■nnnli  appears  to  have  dtSered  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  hare  made  a  person 
Ingenons  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
Iiim  to  the  rank  of  eqnee,  prorided  be  bad  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,*  and  it  was  probably 
nerer  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  poeaeas  this 
eensoa.  Those  who  kwt  Uieir  property,  or  were 
foud  goilty  of  eriminal  t^tnoeai  loat  ibe  jus  anoa- 
U.*  AAerward,  aspeeiaUy  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  waa  bestowed  npon  a  great  many 
freedmeo,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  oensua,  who  therefore,  for  this  reascm 
■hme,  could  not  become  equites ;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
■oli,  at  this.late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man  to  ttw  station  of  tngenuus :  he  only  became, 
M  It  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (qiuti  mhwX  that 
is,  be  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  mi^t 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
Hie  lex  Viaeltia*  panished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  bavincf  the  jus  an- 
nnli  aorai.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  terough 
the  jna  UDali,  be^me  an  eqoes  if  he  bad  the  re- 
^ui^  oensDS,  and  the  prineeps  allowed  it ;  hot  die 
annolus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
dilRn^nce  in  the-4^[uuracter  of  the  annulns  apppars 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  receive 
the  jus  annnli,'*  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  thou^ 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
TCt  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equitea." 
like  oondition  of  a  Itbnrtna  who  baid  receirad  the 

C annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows :  Hadrian 
laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  taJvo  jure  patroni^'  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  ComnM>dns  took  the 
Mmuaa  away  from  those  who  had  reeeiTed  It  with- 
out this  consent.^*  Hence  a  Ittiertua  with  the  ao- 
noias  might  be  tortured  iC  c.  f .,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  caseof  auch  a  libertus  dying, 
hiajMlron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  daring  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  itatiis  4^*  an  ingenuus,"  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
'were  done  away  with.   Isidorus'*  is  probably  alia. 
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dug  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  ef  JomImb 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  fnedKs 
aflver,  ud  atavea  iron  riiws. 

The  practical  purposes  lor  which  rings,  or,  litkr, 
the  ligiuree  engraved  npra  them,  weie  osod  it  d 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  Ibr  vbidt  ve  bm 
our  seals.  Beaidea  this,  however,  posooi,  wka 
they  left  their  hooaea,  mied  to  seal  up  suApBtitt 
contained  storea  or  valuable  thinn,in  ordertoie- 
cure  them  from  tiUevea*  eqieeially  slam.'  IV 
ling  of  a  Roman  en^ieror  was  a  kind  oratate4eii, 
and  the  empem-  "h™*!"^  allowed  tbe  or 
it  to  anch  peraons  as  be  wished  to  be  regudedu 
his  rapreaeutativea.*  The  keqping  of  Oe  mprid 
seal-riog  waa  introsted  to  an  especial  dker  (m 
awiM/t*}.  The  aigna  engraved  upon  riois  wen  WT 
varioos,  as  w«  ot^  judge  from  the  ipecimeaiail 
extant:  the?  were  portraits  efanceatn* or fiieadi, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  vn- 
ship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  penoibii 
engraved  upon  his  seal  eymbolical  illaiioBS  is  He 
real  or  n^thical  biatory  of  bis  fami^.*  Sob  tte 
won  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  whidi  Joputhtm 
teprcaeuted  at  the  momrat  he  waa  made  piitooci.* 
Pompey  oaed  a  ring  on  which  three  trophin  vet 
represented,*  and  Augustus  at  first  teeled  viU  i 
qihinx,  afterward  with  a  poitrait  of  Alexander  tto 
Oieat,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  wtiichva 
sidweqaenlly  done  by  several  empoors.^  Tbeprii- 
eipalvafaiBofaiingOHiBiatediQ  tbepoifiiaedii 
it,  cr,  nOm,  in  the  woifanaoship  of  the  eagrnv. 
He  stone  OMBt  frequently  need  was  the  oojxtw- 
dUvoc^  oapdiwO,  OD  account  of  iu  varioos  eobnn, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilliil  oie.  b 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  aoeini^ 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  soipan  efey- 
thlng  tn  tbia  depaitment  that  modem  ^bks  m 
hoMtof.  The  ring  itself  (0fwdfo«X  in  whick the 
gem  was  framed,  wss  likewiae,  in  nuayeueita 
beautifhl  woricnunsbip.  The  put  of  the  ring  vhk^ 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  (Fii  Ptu.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  ted  of  thov 
oaed  to  wear  hoDow  ringa,  the  inside  of  vtiekwu 
filled  up  with  a  leas  valuable  snbataaoe.* 

Wtth  the  iDcreasing  love  ftflomy  and  Aoa,nB 
Roman^  as  well  as  the  Gredca,  oovered  theii  u- 
gen  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  nngs  of 
immoderate  size,  and  otheta  used  diflereot  risKs  ki 
summer  and  winter.* 

BCuch  nqkerstitioa  af^eara  to  have  been  coanKj- 
ed  with  ringa  hi  ancient  aa  wril  as  m  mm  aot- 
em  times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  id 
the  East  and  in  Greece  mora  than  at  Rome.  Seat 
peraona  made  it  a  hicraUve  trade  to  seQ  ringi 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  aodto  pr^ 
serve  those  who  wore  them  from  external  dinsei^ 
Such  persons  are  Eudamua  io  Ariattybesfs,"  ud 
Phertatna  in  Antipbanea."  Theae  rings 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  elaases,  wi  tm 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  fr'^J'* 
mice  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  iostaneee  refenec  ift 
Iliere  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  p<>>^ 
era  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writeis,  as  thai  of 
Oygea,  which  be  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Uianr 
eleia,"  and  the  iron  ring  of  Euerates.'*  _ 
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ROGATIONES  LICINLE. 


ROSTRA. 


ROBIGAUA,  a  paUic  featiral  in  faonow  of  tbe 
god  Kohigii^  to  preaerre  the  fields  from  milflew,  is 
•aid  (o  bare  been  instituted  bjr  Numa,  and  was  nele- 
bf2te<l  a.  i.  Vn.,  KmI.  M*L  (April  25th}.'  The  sacri- 
fices oSeied  OB  thia  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine  :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grore  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Orid 
and  ColumeUa  make  a  goddess.*  A  god  Robigos 
or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  tbe 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honoars  to  evil  deities.* 

*ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  tbe  Oak.  (Fti. 

QcBKCDt.) 

ROGA'TIO.    [Vii.  Lki,  p.  680.) 

KOGATICNES  LICl'NI^.  In  the  year  B.C. 
375,  C.  Liciniufi  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribani  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  tbe  <Aject  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  ri^atio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  tbe 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remaioder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publiciis,  and  enact- 
ed that  no  person  should  occupy  {poinderet)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  nwre  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patriciana  prevented 
these  rogatunes  from  being  carried  by  inutciog  the 
oUierlri bones  to  oppose  th^  intercessia  C.  Licio- 
ius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  tbe  election  of  ediles  and  tribuni 
pleltis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
inil  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  ^  any  curule  magistratos. 

In  tbe  year  3ft8,  tbe  two  tribunes  were  stiD  elect- 
etl.  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  fe\t  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  coDeagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
tbe  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Lieittius  Stolo.  Alter  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promnlgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  doomviri  sacris  bciundia,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  Ave  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
l^pared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinios  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
U5  L.  Sexttns  was  elected  consnl,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
n|;ht  to  tbe  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  ofUce 
of  curule  ndile  and  of  prstor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  nnder- 
ttood,  an  invasion  ik  tbe  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niebohr's  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
in  his  third  volume,  p.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
yateit  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  oo  indi- 
vidnal  ahonld  have  ^ve  100  Ui^  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  tbe  pnbtic  pastures.  Licinins  wis  the 
first  who  fen  DQder  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 
Tbe  sutement  is  that "  be,  together  with  his  sod, 
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possessed  a  tlioaaand  jogera  of  tbe  ager  (publicua), 
and,  by  emancipating  bis  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law."*  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  ple- 
beiaos  conld  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  ri{^ 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  tbe  law  of  Licin- 
ios  ;  bat  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  ^so  by  Columella,*  Pliny,*  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus.*  The  last  writer,  not  understand- 
ing what  he  was  recording,  says  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated part  of  the  land  to  hia  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  lighL 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  ^  the  father,  and  if  lie 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cuB,  there  was  no  ftaud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  {tubsiiiuta  filii  fersojia),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
bU  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  600  jugera,  while  his  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lex  was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of 
the  pauricians,  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  {uuigiuUuw)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro*  and  Columella.* 

According  to  Livy,^  tbe  romtio  de  decemviris 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  866.  The  three 
other  n^tiooes  were  included  in  one  lex,  which 
was  a  lex  Satuca* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iti.,  p.  1-36,  for  bis  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations;  and  Giittling,  GtMchichle  der 
J^m.  StaaUverfaamag,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  tbe 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro.(i)e  Rt  Ritat.y  S) 

ROGATO'RES.   {YU.  Disibitobm.) 

ROGUS.    (Viii.  FnN08,p.  460.) 

ROMPHEA.   iVid.  Habta,  p.  489.) 

RORA'KU,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebubr,*  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  tbe  fifXh  class  of  tbe  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians^  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  rot  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  tbe  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Tares  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  Tbe  literal  translation  of  roiarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  tprinkUn.**  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Flautos,  the 
name  was  applied  to  tiie  light-armed  bastati  and 
as  thia  latter  name  supplanted  tiiat  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Akmv,  R0111.K,  p.  104.) 

*ROSA,  tbe  Rose.   {Vid.  Rbodok.) 

•ROSMARI'NUS.   (Vid.  Ubxwtib.) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggeatia)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  tempUm,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  roatrd  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  I^tiu  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaJcs  (roafrw)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates."  The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 

1.  (Lit.,  Tii.,  la.)— 2.  (i.,  S.)-».  (H.  N.,  xriii.,  3.)-4.  (Tiii., 
«,*8.)— 5.  {De  Ha  Rb«.,  i-t.)-8.  (i.,3.)  — 7.  (Ti..4a.)— 8. 
(Lir.,  Tii.,  SO.— Dion  Caaa.,  FiW.,  33.)— 0.  (Hiat.  of  Home,  iii.. 
p.  IIT.)— 10.  (Vatro,  D»  Lbuc-  Lat.,Ti.,  p.  92,  ed.  Bin.— Pcsiiui. 
a.  ».  Roniioa.)— II.  (Plaut.  in  FriwUria  »p.  Varr.,  1.  c.-  Lii.. 
liii.,  8,  9.}-li  (Lit.,  ii.,  flS.H-13.  (Lh.,  roi.,  14.-FiM.,  i.,  U. 
-PUn.,H7N.,  zu]v.,S,i.  11) 
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tiie  Mine  wiy  for     porpose  of  trofAlM :  this  wu 

called  by  them  &KpaT^(>i&C"v.   {Yid.  Ackotiudm.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  pLaee  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  Uie  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caiu  Gracchas,  evea  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  ftont  the  comitium ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  bis  face  towards 
the  Forum.'  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr*  and  Bunsen  :*  the  latter  sup- 
poses "  that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
nrebes,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  aoosss  to  it  being  by  two  flints 
«  steps,  one  on  eadi  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  Uie  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  (ront 
of  it,  just  under  the  srehes.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  ^e  main  points,  presenred  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  moat  ancient  churcbes, 
which  also  bad  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  prescber 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  ride  for  his  de- 
scent. Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
bis  sudience. 

The  suggestns  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Cesar  to  a  comer  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancteut  rostra  had  stood  still  oootioued  to  be 
called  Raitra  Vetera^  while  the  other  was  called 
Jteatra  Nona  or  RottrA  Julia*  '  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statues  of  illustrious  men  ;*  the  new  rostra 
oontained  equestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Cesar,  and  Augustus.*  Niebuhr^  discovered  the 
new  rostra  in  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  eouunns,  which  have  for  a  veiy 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Juinler  Sttfor,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  aiid  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  eased  with  marble :  the 
old  rostra  Pfiebohr  supposes  were  eonatmeted  en- 
tirely of  peperino. 

The  finwwtng  cut  coatains  leiuresentations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  bat  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  LoUia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  aiq^osed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra.* 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.  (Fid.  CoLDMirA,  p. 
S90.) 

ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.  (Fiii.  Co»ONA,p.  810.) 

ROSTRUM.   (Vid.  Ships,) 

ROTA.   (Vid.  CoBEUB,  p.  33L) 

•RUBE-TA.   (Vid.  Phrynos.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.   (Kid.  Lbx,  p.  685.) 

*RUBRrCA.   (Fid.  MiLTOfl.) 

RUDENS  (KoAur,  dim.  xaAuJMv*),  my  rope  used 


1.  (NiebDlu',Hjtt.ofBome,l.,p.4W,iiatflM0.)— S.  (hi.,  p. 
IW,  n.  3ftS.)— 3.  (Qaoted  bj  Araold,  Hnt.  of  Rone,  ii..  p.  IM.) 
— «.  (Ascon.  ID  Cic,  Mil.,  4  It,  p.  43,  td.  Orclli.— Dion  Cw., 
xliii.,  49:  In.,  34.— Snet.,  Octar.,  100.)— 9.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
SI.)— S.  (pKtsR!.,  ii.,ei.)— 7.  (1.  c.}— e.  (Sranhnu,  De  Fn»n 
•c  Van  NaniMn.,  ii.,  jf.  in.i~9.  (Sjata^  Sfit^  *,  p.  W,  ad. 
nr.,  1005.) 
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to  more  or  fx  the  mast  or  safl  of  a  nmA,'  tm 
especially:  I.  llie  ropes  nsed  to  derate  or  defna 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  slesdjirlMotit 
rated,  were  called  rudenui,  in  Gred^  tpoT«>w< 
These  ropee  extended  from  the  higher  paitodhe 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direeUon,  nd  ik 
stem  in  the  other.  ( Kid.  woodcut,  p.  «.)  E 
Those  need  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  (Vtil.  Ac- 
ninfA.)*  According  to  the  ancient  scfa^thne 
rt^ies  are  the  xoAw  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  360.  QL 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sad  it  iu  tut 
cornera,  and  therefore  called  midtr.*  Belantnuif 
sail,  these  ropes,  wbii^  our  seameo  caUik  aMi, 
would  lie  in  a  ooit  or  bundlei  In  order,  Vaatst, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  narol  or  ontielkai 
(cxeutere*),  the  next  to  adjust  them  BMonliiigioibc 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  vm^* 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  ezpoie  il» 
largest  surfooe,  they  were  1^  out,  which  vboIM 
mmitUre  or  icxve.^  "  I^xaU  ndata"  tmag  ibt 
Romans^  was  eqniralent  to  Ease  the  riteeu"  mik 
Ds.  IV.  Those  used  in  towmg  (wjtad!  in  mm\ 
as  when  the  oan  became  osdess  is  cameqnnctii 
the  proximity  of  the  drare*  (irmdXwr). 

In  a  more  ezl«ided  sense,  ue  teimanim  asd 
Ko^Mf  were  sgq^ied  to  ropes  itf  any  deacripbon." 
In  the  comei^  of  Plaotus"  it  is  ^ipliedlotlkeropt 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net 

RUDER ATIO.   ( Vid.  Hovn,  Rohu.  p.  S19 ) 

RUDI A'Kir.   (  Vid.  Gladutosbi,  p.  476.) 

RUDIS.   (  Vid.  GLADUToast,  p.  476.) 

RUNCI-NA  (fmcmm),  a  Phuie.>* 

The  plane,  which  is  delineated  asMng  joioai' 
tods  (IiutrumeH.  fsir.  7^^-)  in  the  wooded  il 
p.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  bola  tortk 
hands,  and  the  iron  (ft'M")  very  long,  tmt  iodiMd  m 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  sarros 
which  is  adqited  to  malm  grooves,  relisteii « bnds. 
Tbe  square  hole  in  the  ri^trideof  thesWlMa 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  Bbavings  (nw^ 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavinga  of  firwoM.f'vi'i'cn 
by  su<di  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  vwld 
^sely  answer  to  nii^'s  description  of  lbai< 
iiV  them  to  ends  of  Immanhairaadtoibeicodili 
</UMTine."  The  Latin  and  GreAnanei for  tl^ 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  eoneapnoding  mi^ 
sitive  verbs  runeino  and  /mKovdu,  mesaiiig  u  ^t*^' 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymdogically  with  ^7Pr< 
referring  to  tbe  operation  of  those  beasts  and 
which  use  their  snoot  or  beak  to  'ptougb  ap  ^ 
ground. 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES.   (Kid.  Liz,  p.  6»&.) 

RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  pretmiu  icUo  iih 
traduced  by  the  pnetor  Publios  RotiUns,  bjr  rime 
of  which  the  bononun  emptor  could  sue  in  the  iuik 
of  tbe  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  dim 
the  condeomatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  hvut  u*^ 
in  hia  own  name." 

RUTRUM,  dim.  RUTELLOM,  a  kind  of  W, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicola^  inW  >« 
middle  of  the  Made,  thus  differing  from  tbe  Ri^>- 
It  was  used  before  sowing  tn  level  the  srouDO-  ^ 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  Ivn; 
together.'^  This  operation  la  described  byVi^m 
the  fUIowing  terms,  vrhtch  also  assiga  the  deiinwo 
of  the  nams:  ^  GuaaUotfut  ruU  mtU  fngmt"'' 


1.  (Jot.,  Ti.,  Kfi.— Grid,  Mat.,  iii..  «l«.-AcluU«  1^* 
«.)—«.  (Hom.,  U.,i..e4.-Od..ii.,4J5; 
Rhod.,  i.,  m,  .aUchyl..  Agmw.,  970.-K«ip,  »«-""; 

— BniMk,ABaL,i,ai;  ii,,110.)  — 1.  (CiWllBi,iJr«7S 
—4.  (Hoo).,  Od.,  L  o.  i  t,  April.  Rboi.  ii,  ^/f 
(Vag.,  Xa^  iii..  WJ,  «8S.)-8.  (K.  ib.,  '"iC* 
Tiii.,709;  x.,tW.|-a.  (0»id,DB  Pwl^ n',it,TlM  <T«- 
crd.,  M.— Schol.  ad  lot)— 10.  (Hmnd.,  ii^  «. 

Ap 


17.  (Not.  Maw.,  p.  16,  ad.  MaratiU 
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SACERDOS. 


Hm  sanw  immanent  was  used  fo  miziDg 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  idaster 
for  walls.' 

The  word  ruiahulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  ot  rutnm.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  B>me  eoaatrai^ion,  which  was  used  bj  the 
bator  In  stirrinf  the  hot  aahes  of  his  ana.'  A 
wooden  intabaliun  was  empIoTed  to  mix  the  oon- 
tents  of  the  Tata  in  wlueh  wine  was  made.* 

■  S. 

*SACCH'ARUM  (o6i^pipm),  Sogsr.  "The  an- 
cient Suemr,  called  also  'the  Honejr  of  Reeds*  and 
■Indian  Salt,*  was  a  natoral  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  bat  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  {Bambuta  amndimcea).  It  woald  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  diatioctly  mentions  oar  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sogar  proeured  ly  boiimg  ftom  the 
aogaroane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.*  Festua^  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellam  nerer  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  ft  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
pn^ne  gronnd  aroand  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
TrptfloAoc.  The  fonn  of  a  sacellam  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum  of  Jaaaa,  which  was  said  to  have  been  btutt  by 
Roronlas,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  Many  Romans 
had  ^vate  aaeelhi  on  their  own  estates ;  bnt  the 
city  oif'Roaie  contained  a  great  number  of  public 
saeeDa,  such  as  that  of  Caca,*  of  Hercnleo  in  the 
Ponim  Boarium,^*  of  the  Lares,"  of  Nania,"  of 
Pndicitia,"  and  others. 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicero'*  dis- 
tinguisties  two  kinds  of  sacerdotes ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  trf'  worship  (cori- 
moma)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  ottered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
dcToted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontifi^,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
Hch  as  the  famines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  wen  as  at  Romff,  certaui  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gtna  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  (Fid.  Flavbh, 
Rex  SAOROBtH.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestenes,  as  the  vwtal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  re^rd  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alire(painmi  ei 
su/rtDit).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  ail 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati,'* 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 


1.  (Gcnri;.,  i.,  105.— VmL  Pettiu,  t.  v.— Vuto,  D«  Llnr .  Lat., 
p.  117,  »(L  Spninl.l— 2.  (Cnto,  I>«  Re  Rait.,  10,  198.— PkI- 
t*d..  I)«  ReRut.,  1.,  19.  — Pliu.,  H.  N.,  ixxri.,  93,  a.  U.)  — 3. 
(FrMH,a.T.)— 4.  (Colnm.,  De  Rn  Rut.,  zii., 90.)  — 6.  <Dii»- 
eor.,  ii..  104.— ThM^lir.,  Frafm.— Str«bo.  xr.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
IT.— bid.,  Or\%,,  XTii.,  7.—Herod.,  iii.,  OS.— Adanu,  Appand.,  ■. 
».)—«.  {GrfL,  Ti.,  U.>— 7.  (■.  T.J— 8.  (Grid,  F««.,  i.,  «7S.— 
Tsrent.  Sfwr.  in  WnnwdoTTa  Poat.  Min.,  ii.,_p.  170.)— 
(Snrr.  ad  190.)— 10.  (Sdin., i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,x.,S9.) 

-11.  (8oUB.,a.)— It.  (Feat.,  a.  v.  N»bm  Dm.)— IS.  O^*.,  x., 
«.)-14.  (Da  Lair.,  ii-i>}-».  (Ctc,  &  Cab,  i.,  1 ;  Da  Olt, 


liei,  in  as  far  08  tb«r  oflloe  {tuurieHiim)  wm  ooiy 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  Xty  tlie  stala 
The  appellation  of  aaeerdot  piMiena  was,  however, 

Jiven  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  and  the  flamen 
ialis,'  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  membera  of  the  seDaie  Iqr  virtae  of  th^ 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  aaoerdotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responubility  to  any  dvd  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  diahs 
were  not-allowed  to  hold  any  state  offioa,  and  wera 
also  exempt  ftom  service  in  the  armies.'  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  liv«l  :*  hence 
the  angurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  into  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  inisoners.*  It  also  occurs  tiiat  cme  and  tiie 
same  peison  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
^aximUB,  angm*,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual.*  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.^  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  aa 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  tor  holding 
any  priestly  oflSce." 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  part 
in  the  sacerdotia  (vid.  Plbbii,  p.  ^4) ;  and  tliose 
priesUy  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  Bacronim,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  do  influence  upon  the  aflhira  of  the  slate. 

As  regards  the  appointmmt  of  prieais,  the  an- 
cients  unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  ;*  but  ailer  the  sacenlotia  were 
once  institntf^,  each  college  of  priests — ^for  nearty 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporatioofl  called 
collegia— had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-tqitatio.  (Fitd.  Pomwu,  page  700.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  sneh  as  the  vestal 
villus  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (capUbanr- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  afq)ears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  again,  such  aa  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected.by  the  people'*  or  by  the  curtte,  as  the  curi- 
onea.  Bat,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  upoint- 
ed,  all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaogorated  by  the  pontiflb  and  the  augnrs,  or  by 
Uie  latter  alone.*'  Those  priests  who  formed  ool- 
ites had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio  ;  but  in  the  coarse  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  ri^t,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  aevoral  le- 
ges, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifsx,  page  790,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontifis, 
apphes  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  leges 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  penens  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is, 
seems  that  the  pobotaa  was  r^arded  a*  the  time 
after  which  a  powm  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer^ 
dotium.** 


I.  (Cic.,  D*  Ugg.,  ii.,  t.—Snrr.  ad  JEn.,  «H.,  »84.)— 1.  (Lir., 
xxxYni.,47:  ixxTx.,  *5.  —  Ep.t  .  lib.  lii ;  il.,  46.  — Epil.,  59, 
*e.)— 8.  (Diony*.,  ir.,  8.)--4.  (Plio.,  Epist.,  9.}— fl.  (Plia., 
H.  N.,  iriii.,  1— Plut.,  Qnnat.  Ron.,  «.)— 6.  (Lir.,  xl.,  43.)— 
7.  {8«rr,  ad  JEo-,  ni.,  303.— Dion  Caw.,  mix.,  17.)— 8.  (Din- 
nn.,  ii.,  11.— Senao.,  Cootrov.,  ir.,  9.— Plat.,  QoMt.  Rnra.,  73- 
— Bitt.,  H.  N.,  Tii,  99.)-».  (DiMTt.,  it.,  81.  fte.,  73.— i., 
IS.)— 10.  (Dkmn.,  ir.,  Ofc>-ll.  (Id.,  ii.,  B.)  — 11  (Lir.,  jOu., 
M^-nu.,  Tib.  QnoB.,  4.) 
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All  priests  had  some  exteraal  diBtinctioR,  as  the 
•psz,  tatolus,  or  galeniSt  the  toga  pratexta,  as  well 
as  hamanxj  seats  in  tlie  theatres,  circusea,  and  am- 
,  phitheatres.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  1  other  citizens,  but  seem 
odcaeionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.* 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
awerad :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
qoestion,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Komulua  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;* 
and  when  Festus*  states  that  the  lUunan  augurs 
had  the  eojoyment  (fmi  Molthmni)  of  a  diiArict  in 
the  territory  of  Veti,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  nsus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
FsspectiTe  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonics,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  t>ieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  W)  of  them  by  letting  them  ont  in  farm.* 
It  appears,  however,  Uiat  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gr^s  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  posaessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
paUims.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  ranained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.*  Besides  the  use  of  sudi  sacred 
or  pobbc  lands,  some  priests  also  had  a  regular  an- 
nual salary  (ttipendiunt),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,*  the  augurs,*  and 
the  ooriones,*  and  may  therefore  be  sapposed  to 
have  been  the  case  wiUi  other  priests  also.  The 
pontjfex  raaximua,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  Uie  ves- 
tal virgina  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publiea  as  their 
place  ofresidence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  veatal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.' 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
«on«isted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremcmies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
{Yid.  PoimrEx.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
timea,  the  slate,  as  well  as  all  iU  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  (rf* 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(tacra  publiea  et  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentea,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses."  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Noma.  All 
sacra,  publiea  as  well  as  private,  were  superintend- 


1.  (iii[iti.,43.)~a.  (Dionyi.,!!.,  7.)  — 3.  t.  Owmm.)— 4. 
(Siecnlu*  FLaccu*,  De  coiidjt.  a^r.,  p.  S3,  ed.  Goe*.— Hyginnt, 
Ue  Limit.  Conatit.,  p.  305,  ed.  Goei.)— 5.  (Dion  Caai.,  xliii.,  47. 
—Onm.,  T.,  IS.— Appiaa,  De  Bell.  Mithr,,  23.)— 0.  (Lir.,  i.  30  ) 
—7.  (DlMTs,,  ii..  B.)— 8.  (Foit.,  i.  *.  Curioniuni.)  —  9.  (Suet., 
Oeu*.,  81,— Tacit.,  Ann.,  18.)— 10,  {ppsl.,  ».  ».  Publics  la- 
«i^Ut.,  L,  so  i  1.,  7.  —  Plut.,  Kum.,  9,  —  Ctc.,  De  Uaniap. 


ed  and  regulated  by  the  pontifi.  We  dial  Gnt 
speak  of  the  sacra  publiea. 

Sacra  publiea. — Among  the  sacra  pablica  the  Ro- 
mans reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  peribrm- 
cd  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  iha 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  snbdivisioas 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  which 
Festus'  expresses,  >'  pro  numtaait,  pagtt,  acnit,  to- 
eellii."*  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  no- 
doubtedly  the  sacra  montanalta  and  paganalia,  vhit^ 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  peofde,  were 
yet  publiea.*  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tus, latra  pro  taeellu,  appear  only  to  indicate  ifae 
places  where  some  sacra  publiea  wnre  perfonned.* 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publics  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  pablie 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  Tictimi, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  maioie- 
naace  of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.' 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publiea  were  ia 
the  keeping  of  Uie  pontiff^  and  the  sactameotoni 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Ktd.  Sacbambntcm.)  Tbej 
were  kept  in  the  domua  puUiea of  tte  pontifexnoi- 
imns,  and  were  called  srarium  pootifieum.*  Wfia 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  su|)p]ied 
the  deficiency.*  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publiea,  the  senate  and  the  whole  peoi^e  took  part* 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publiea,  for  the  saen 
popularia,*  in  which  the  whole  peofrfe  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  private,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  bot  by 
one  or  more  individoals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publiea,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  epulones.   {Vid.  Epoloxm.) 

Stura  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  genai  a  ftoii- 
ly,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  pablica  a, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  peison  on  whose  behalf  they  were  pafma- 
ed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gsns,  p.  46S.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  geas,  per- 
formed regulariy  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  aa 
inheritance  from  &ther  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  tii>d>- 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.'* 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penatea,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  fiit- 
ever  in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  r^Iar  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  famih-, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  most 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  beads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny**  deain 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiamm. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  tune, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  bnt  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiff  and  wii^Kd 
that  they  should  he  continned  after  his  death,  hn 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontifls  had  to  wait^  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time.'^ 

1.  (1.  c.}— 3.  (Vid.  Oioajv.,  it.,9I,  93.  — Ai'pUa,  ffift  Rm, 
Tlii.,  138.— De  BulL  Cir^  li.,  106.— Plut.,  Quant.  Rok..8P>-S. 
(Vam,  De  Liof .  Lat.,  t.,  p.  58,  ed.  Bip. — Conpm  Fwoa,  1. 1. 
SBptimimtinin.)— 4.  (GOtU.,  GMoh.  der  IUib.  SUtfn.,  p.  lTa>~ 
5.  (Fc«t.,Lc.— Dionja.,  ji.,33.— Lk,,x.,S3;  xlii..  3.)— 6.  (V»- 
To,  De  Lm![.  L«t.,  ii.,  c.  4B,  ed.  Bip.— Gnler,  Inaeript.,  411.  S; 
499,  tt;  4SS.  0.)  — 7.  [Peaiua,  a.  SaemnentniB.)— &  (P)*, 
Num.,  3.)— 9.  iFeil.,  a.  T.  Popular,  larr.)  — 10.  (lbenb.,S^ 
i.,  16.)— 11.  [Zeitaohnft,  U.,  3.]— 13.  (Faat.,  a.  v.  SMWMi'~ 
Cie.,  Piti  DoBi.,  91.— Conpan  Or.  h1  AU.,  xii.,  1^  Jt»J 
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Such  an  obUgatioo  was  in  later  times  eraded  in  vor 
houa  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privat&were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  munuupalia,  that  is,  lleh  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accostomed  to  perform  before 
it  bad  receired  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  R^imao  pontiflb  took  carQ  that  th^  were 
continued  in  the  same  maniier  as  before.*  (Com- 
pare SlCRIPICIUH.) 

S.-VCRAMENTUM.   {Vid.  Vimdicia) 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  honae.*  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
uf  the  la^ea,  see  Labarivh.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were:  one  attached  to  the  Temi^e  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  In  which  the  tenste,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  *  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.*  Liry*  uses  it  as  s  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  generaL 

SACRAT^  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SACRIFI'CIUM  (UpEiov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrifieia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  ^heir  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shall  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  ^ere  it  is  necessary,  con- 
nder  Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  tarrifice*. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  bad  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.*  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  dmied,  that  sacrifices  of  firoit,  cakea,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  Tei7  eariy  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri* 
fices,  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmutb*  baa  given  a  list  of  the 
moat  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  homan  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancieats,  and  mnst  have  existed  to  some  ^tent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
oatoms  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
fititutes  for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  oases,  where 
riv0ization  bad  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
ces, haman  ssCTifices  remained  oustomary  thrau^- 


I.  (Twb,  V.  Mviiidnlia  laer*.— Compara  Ambmeb,  Btnd. 
md  Aadrat.,  p.  ta.  —  QAttljiig,  p.  175,  Ac  —  Wilwr,  G«Mh. 
ier  ROoL  RmM*,  s.  178.— Hmnan^,  Di«  Relig.  d«r  RDin.,  i.,  p. 
tK,  Ac)  — S.  (1Kb.  1,  lit.  8,  ■.  D,  4  S.)  —  S.  (Compu*  Cic,  c 
Ten.,  iv.,  1— Pro  MU.-SL— 8a«t.,  Tib.,  5l.)-4.  (Snst.,  Ve^)., 
t.— GnL  FtliM.,  »34.)-«.  (VkI.  Hu.,  i.,  8, 11.— Bar*  ad  Vii^., 
jEn.,  Tii.,  WS.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.  —  SUt.,  Sylr.,  t.,  I, 
SW.^-?.  (i.,  (PiBt.,  Da  Lw-.      P-  783.— Pmm.,  fiii., 

S,41;i.,aB,t8.-~lfumb.,8at.,i.,W,*o.)-^.  (H^jUt.,ii^ 


out  the  historical  periods  of  Greece,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lyceeus  in  Arcadia*  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  Imve  been  introduced  by  lyoaon,*  they 
appear  to  have  continued  tiU  the  time  of  the  Romui 
emperors.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rocli  into  tbe 
sea  ;*  and  Themistoclcs,  before  Uie  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  at  Athens,  vuj.  Traroblia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  others  a  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufl!icient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.*  "Rie  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  bdief,  which, 
under  diffhrent  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  saerifioe, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  irieasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
theDecii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vH.  Lemdbaua) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vbk  Sacrdm.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  tho 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Ctesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campos  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  tbe  flamea 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regta.*  . 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Rinnans.  Tbe  victim  was  called  iepelw,  and 
in  Latin  Aoc/tc  or  vietmut.  In  tbe  eariy  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  (oAvxavrerv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  ttmes,^  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  pnd  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.* But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  bum  only  the  legs 
IflTipol,  fiijpta,  ft^pa.)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  iiKaTQftSi))  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Sucli 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  ihej  were,  in 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.   Hence,  at  Athens,  the 


1.  (Ptm^  S,  ♦  I.»— S.  (ThBophr>«.  tp.  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
ItiB.,  ii.,  S7.— Plat.,  Qn««t.  Gr.,  39.)~3.  (Strmb.,  j.,  p.  4S9.)— 4. 
(H»l.,  Tl»m,  13.— Ari«t.,  1 1.— P«lw.,  21.)— 5.  (Paul.,  Tiii.,  SI, 
t  1 :  iz..  8,  «  1.]— A.  (Dion  Cm*.,  slii.,  S4.)— 7.  tXen.,  Anw., 
k.,  S,  4  9.)-8.  (ApoUoa.  Bhod,  iii.,  1090, 180S.) 
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piitiality  fbr  such  sacrifice*  row  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.' Sputa,  OB  the  other  hand,  was  less  cztiaT- 
i^nt  in  ssrariAees ;  and  whDe  in  other  Greek  aiaias 
it  waB  oecesaary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiAil,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  rery 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.*  The  animals  whic^ 
were  sacrificed  were  mosUy  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  raoia,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
•ad  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
ing to  certain  gods.*  Each  god  had  his  fhvourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po> 
seidon  notwith^nding  this  usage.*  The  head  of 
the  Tiethn,  heliHe  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
Mnwed  with  roasted  barley-meal  (ovMxvTa  or  ovXo- 
xirat)  mixed  with  salt  (mola  saUa).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  oidy  barley  grown  in  the  Rha- 
rian  plaia.*  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlantla  round  tlieir  heads,  and 
•ooielimea,  also,  carried  them  in  tlieir  bands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  thesacri- 
fioe  they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
boms  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  or  bair  was  cut  from  ita  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primittK.*  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  (heir  people, 
kUled  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  thue  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacriiBce  was  to 
be  offered  to  tbe  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p- 
13^) ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  waa  burning  upon  the  altar,  wioe 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,*  and  prnjen  and 
music  aecompanied  the  aolemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  snovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
B  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
a3\  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
ried around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  ( Kid.  Lna- 
TSATio.)  The  Greek  rptrria,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  waa  tbe  same 
SBRlfiee  as  the  Roman  anovetaurilia.*  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Oreeoe.**  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
bat  by  a  person  called  pops,  who  struck  the  animal 
vrith  a  hammer  before  the  knife  waa  used."  The 
better  parts  of  thp  intestines  (ezta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  tbe  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  proaeeta,  proncia,  or 
abU^miita.  When  a  sacrifice  was  oBered  to  gods 
of  Fivers  or  of  tbe  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
bat  thrown  into  the  w^er."  Respecting  tbe  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
win  of  the  gods,  vid.  Haiospiz  and  Divimatio. 

UiMm^  Moerifieet. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (libaiionei,  Xoi6at  or  trrovStu). 
We  have  seen  abo^e  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
twially  aooompanied  by  libatums,  as  wine  was  pour- 
«d  onon  them.  LibaUona  always  aooompanied  b 
Morlnee  «iueb  was  qSlend  in  coneloding  a  treaty 


1.  Uthin^lHp.3^-Comi«i«Backh,Staatili.,i.,p.SS6,^) 
— 1  (nat,  Ateib.,  If.,  P.IM.)— S.  (Atb«ii.,vii„p.«07.)— 4. 
(Pnu.,  Tiii.,  7, 1 1.)— 9.  (Pans.,  i.,  38,  (  «.)—«■  (HmHh  II.,  zix. 
tM^liL,  Od.,  xir.,  4X3.}— 7.  (Compare  Eoitath.  ad  n.,  i.,  409.) 
—  8.  (H,  L,  SM ;  n.,  774,  Ac.)  —  9.  (Callim.  ap.  Phot.,  «.  t. 
T^iT^.— Ariiuph.,  Pint.,  830.)— 10.  (Virg..  JEn.,  li.,  H5.— 
— *err.  ad.  Vint-,  Sa.,  97.— Feil.,  a.  ».  linniglare. — Cato, 
Da  R«  Rum.,  IM,  133.)  — 11.  (Serr.  ad  .£n.,  IS).— Saet., 
C^iir-,  n-h-lt.  (Calo,  Da  Ra  Rvit^  134.— Mamb.,  Sat.,  u.,  i. 
fUi^  ndx.,  S7.— Yin.,  Jh.,  v.,  774.) 
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with  a  foreigB  nation ;  and  that  here  they  lixwia 
prarainent  part  of  the  solemnity,  isdesTgnnttcta 
that  tbe  treaty  itself  was  called  vwivi^.  Bit  fa- 
tions  were  also  made  i^^ndent  of  aaj  tuba  m- 
rifice,  as  in  sdemn  prayers,'  and  on  muiy  otbeI•^ 
casioas  of  public  and  private  life,  aa  before  driid;^ 
at  meals,  and  the  lika  Libatioos  usually  conusuil 
of  unmixed  wine  {hmwdoc,  vurum),  bat  NnwiiBa 
alao  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  asia  put  h 
diloled  with  water.*  Incense  was  SkeviBs  aa  offif- 
ing  which  usually  accompanied  bloody  saeiifiMSibit 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  ofiering  for  itsdC  Red 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  onlj  io  luo 
times  ;*  but  in  tbe  early  times,  and  afleiwud  aha, 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  soeh  as  cedu.  fi( 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  went  burned  opoo  tte  aiUn 
of  ibe  ^ods.* 

A  third  daas  of  unbloody  sacrifices  oonsialed  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  moetl;  <d!ertd  Eo 
the  gods  as  (wimitiR  or  tithes  of  the  harreBl,  and  « 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  Hiey  were  aonietiaus  oflmd 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  abo,  adotaed  a 
prepared  in  varioas  ways.  Of  this  kind  wen  the 
elpemuvii,  an  oUve-braD^  wound  aroond  with  mxiL 
and  hung  with  various  kinds  of  fruits;  tke;{r^ 
or  pots  filled  wiUi  cooked  beans  (wd.  Ptiinnu)i 
the  nipvov  or  KfpoHt,  or  dishes  with  fruit;  tbei«ia 
or  6oxa  {vid.  Oscbopbosia).  Ottier  instaocts  vaj 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  varioaa  ftctiTib. 
Cakea  (ir^Aovot,  nififtitra,  irimoMt,  Hbum)  were  pen- 
liar  to  the  worship  of  certain  duties,  as  to  tbit 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flnr, 
sometimes  ateo  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  ii  ibe 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  cflereil  ■ 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  i^ce  of  real  uimali, 
either  because  they  couM  not  easily  be  fmeani'X 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.*  Hut  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifice!  waa  ilia 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  shcrp 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  werelbeo  aH- 
ed  stags :  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rcnr  tlie 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  insttad  ofNile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  >'ilc.' 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  slealiiif  iliiap 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  depoc^  m  t 
cooaecrated  placel'  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  tk 
Digest,'  antenn  to  have  placed  the  crine  ofaoik- 
gium  on  an  eqaality  with  pecalatus.  (VilP^t- 
LaToa.)  Several  of  tbe  imperial  constitotioosmide 
death  the  punishment  of  a  aacril^ns,  v]uek  con- 
sisted, according  to  circumstances,  either  in  l>eii>| 
{^ven  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  Iraraed  alin,  oi 
hanged.*  Paolos  says,  in  general,  that  a  BM:nlei<s 
was  punidwd  with  death ;  but  be  diBUnglIisbesb^ 
tween  such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  [wbiirt 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  be  is « 
opinion  that  tbe  latter,  though  more  than  cooinua 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  tbe  IbrD- 
er.  In  a  wider  aense,  eacrilegium  was  saed  bj  w 
Romm  to  designtfg  any  viotatim  of  rdigio^  * 
of  anyuiing  which  should  be  treated  with  rrlijiiMB 
reverence."  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codei"  ^ 
that  any  person  ia  guilty  of  aacrilegiuni  who  neg- 
lecta  or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  la« 
Another  law'*  decreed  that-  even  a  doobt  u  >" 
whether  a  person  apptanted  by  an  emperor  u>)^ 
offioe  was  wntby  oftbis  offio^  was  to  beRf»^ 
as  a  onme  eqnal  to  eacrilegium. 


N.,       l•.-Adir^  Earn..  lOT.^-itKi*,  H. 
-4.  (Said.,  a.  t.  IIMXia  lAa.y-A.  (Said.,  ».  ».  B*  WWJ* 
—  8mt.  ad  Viij.,  *n.,  iL,  lie.}— S.  (Faataa,  •.  ».  t^«J 
otk.— Safv.,1.  c— 7»d.  WacIlwatl^  Hali.AlL,Uj  t^»;^ 
— HaittiDg,  Dm  Ralif .  dar  SSmar.  i.,  fL  IM,  *cf-7. 
Tii.,  S,  tl,  *e.-Cici.,  Da  Leg.,  h.,  IS.-Lii--,  i'''-,*-'-*,'?' 
tit.  13,  a.  4.>-«.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  a.  ».>-IO.  (C«a.  N*P, 
•.>-Il.  (Olid,  MuZ  »v.,  M9.-Ita«a.  4st, 
70ig-lS.(fi.,tiL«,a.l.}»]S.  (CQ4.>iK,>it->^*-U 
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SACRCRUM  DETESTATIO.  (Fii  Gim,  p. 
469  } 

S-ECITIAHES  LUDI.   {Vii.  Ludi  S^scolareb.) 

S.£'CULUM.  A  SKCuIum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is.  either  civiJ  or  natural.  The  civQ  seo- 
alum,  accorolng  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  contaiuiDg  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  siec- 
uluiQ,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  human  life, 
and  ita  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing nnanner  :  the  lire  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  were  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
sarculum  of  that  town ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  bom  at  the  time  when  the  second  skcu- 
lum  began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  ssculum,  and  su  on.'  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  seculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  secu- 
lar day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  dtc*  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  sseculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re- 
turn of  each  ssculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
htions  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  steculum,  the  beginnj.ng  of  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months'  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
(mm  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  saecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  (Vid.  Luni  S^EctiLiREa.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  whicli 
a  SECulum  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,'  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ;*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  sseculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

•SAGAPE'.NUM  (aayair^ov).  "  All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprenget  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Persica,  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  /lerafv  bnov,  mX- 
<)iov  ((u  ^oAtfui^C,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asalistida 
and  galbanum-'  "• 

S.AGITTA  (iiffTof,  I6i;  Herod.  r6fet>/ia),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules'  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I,  The  head  was  denominated  apSif*  whence  the 
instmment  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
bodies  of  the  wounded  was  called  &pdiod>ipa.  (Vid. 
PoKCKPs.)  Great  quantities  of  fimt  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  v^ch 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.* 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  MassagetK  had 
them  of  bronze.'"  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow- 
heads on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
Qsed  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as -is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  ^aAx^pj^r,  "fitted  with 
bronze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.**  An- 


I,  (CeuoriiL,  D*  Di«  N»t.,  17.)— S,  {Pint.,  SaHa,  7.— Nie- 
bahr,  Ui*t.  of  Ronu,  i.,p.  137.)— 3.  (Oiuann.,  I.  □.)—!.  (Vuto, 
D>  Ltuf .  Lat.,  >^  p.  M,  ed.  Bip— Fut.,  i.  t.  Socukres  liuti.>— S. 
(Vi^  Niebubr,  HttL  at  Rome,  i.,  p.  Ac.)— A.  (Dioacof.,  iii., 
e^.-Gtlan,  De  SimpL,  viii,— Adaoi,  Appeul.,  ■.  t.)— 7.  (H«- 
wod,  Scot,,  13a-13».}— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  Sl» ;  it.,  SI.)— B.  <Hoare'* 
Inc.  Wihahin,  South,  |  163.)— 10.  (Bend.,  11.  oe.)— 1 1.  {Tour 
thirai^h  Oncw,  ToL  il,  p.  1»B.)— 18.  (iL,  ziii,,  OM,  W3.) 

\ 


Other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "  three-tongned"  (jpiy- 
>Mxiv*),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  In  the 
annexed  woodcut.    That  which  lies  horizontally 


was  found  at  Pereepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet-hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.*  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.* 

The  use  of  barbed  (adunca,  kamala)  and  poisoned 
arrows  {venemtta  aofitta)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromatc  and  Gets,*  to  the  Servii*  and  Scythi- 
ans,* and  to  the  Arabs'  and  Moors.'  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac- 
tice, he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;*  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terras  of  condemnation."  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi- 
son applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed loxicum  (rofwov).  On  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  how,'*  the  signification  of  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  in  gen- 
eral.'* 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be- 
ing long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.'*  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Aruvdo 
donax  or  pkragmtiet,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arvndo  in  the 
one  case,'* or  calamu^in  the  other.'*  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been 'found,  varying 
from  34  to  23  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (/Av^i'r")  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string." 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  thp  terms 
ff/o,'*  peTotaia  tagitla,**  and  irrtpoevrt^  iioroL" 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle.** 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianns  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  ^^Ai;  mpfopa  from  the  bows  of  his  arob- 
ers.**   A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


1  (It.,  V  903.}— X.  (SkeltOB,  lUnii  Annour  M.  GixidrEcJi 
Court,  i.,  pi.  M.)-J.  (Dudwtll,  i,  c.>-*.  I0.id,  Tn*t,^  iii.,  ]U, 
83,  04.— De  Pont,,  7,  II.  IS.)— 9  {Ani"IJi,  Ckrun.  SIqv.,  i, 
t  8.)  — ».  (PliD.,H.  N.,  i.,M.  1.  Ill"  I— 7.  [P«Utii,Oiiu.m..i., 
10.)— &  (Hor.,  Ctnii.,  i.,  3S,  I,)— 8.  (HiiuL,  Oil.,  f ,  Mi-Ml>- 
10.  {Honuir,  Plinr,  U.  cc.— jEIiaD,  A.,  IB.)— 11.  trie.. 
Gma.,  «.)— IS.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  iri.,  iO-.  s.  M,-Pen„  *.  w.—Di- 
DWMT.,  Ti.,  SO.)- 13.  (PI»nt.,  MafC.ii-.  i.  4  — IW.,  Ep.J.,  swiL, 
«l.  — IWert.,  i.,  5,  0.)  — 14.  (He*..  S^ut-.  1«.|  — H.  Oiw, 
Xa.,  ii.,  6l>-73;  v.,  SSS.-Orid,  Mai  ,  *'l  ;  "li's  SS4->— JB- 
(Virf.,  Bwo.,  iii.,  13,  13.— Oind,  Met.,  vii.,7T9.— H.-r.,  Cutd.^j., 
15,  17.— Jbi,,  xiii.,  80.)-17,  (Bom.,  il  .  ]ai,-Ovni,  iii., 
4l6,)_ie.  (WtlkinKJD,  Man.  ud  Curt-  *«■■.  i  .M.)— 15,  ( VW. 
jEo.,  ii.,  578;  lii.,  819.)  — 30.  (PmJ' Jii„  llnmnri,  ■133.)  — 21. 
(Mom.,  IL,  T.,  171.)-3a.  (Uea.,  1.  o.)-a3.  tUiuu  C-u.,  1,  BtJ 
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b«en  worn  the  Indians,*  the  Nubiaot  and  Egyp- 
tians, ^iid  other  Oriental  nations  * 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  tfie  ta^larii, 
more  anciently  called  arquitea,  t. archers  or  bow- 
men,* formed  an  important  part  of  the  licht*aroied 
Infantry.*  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  Uie 
'allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.*   {Vid.  Abcds, 

CoRVTUa,  PlIAKKTSA,  ToRKKOTUK.) 

SA.GMI\A  were  the  same  as  the  Ytrhenm,  name- 
ly,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Capitohne,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  rettUution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. yVid.  FsTiALEs.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  KifpvKtia.*  Pliny' 
also  says  that  aeigmina  were  used  in  remediit  jmbli- 
tu,  by  which  we  must  understand  expialioM  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Vtrbena.  seems  to  hare  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
Jeavea  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place.' 

According  to  Festus,*  the  verbena  were  called 
tagminct,  that  is,  pore  herbs,  because  they  were 
Uken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
{aaneto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
tbe  words  tanctui  and  aancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  tae-er  {aag-nun,  aa{n)c- 
tua)  :  Marciao,'*  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Miiller"  thinks  that  aametUum  is  the  same  word 
as  aagmcR,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
hy  the  Anagnienses.'* 

SAtiUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
licers.  <  Vii.  Paludahxktuh.}  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sttioQ  to  the  toga  ur  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
ehuens  put  on  the  sagum,  even  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  {aaga  tunuTc, 
ad  saga  ire,  in  aagia  etae") :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.'* 

Tbe  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :**  it  resembled  in  ^m  the  paludamen- 
tum (see  woodcuts,  p.  7SI),  as  we  see  fh>m  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  oa  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool,'* 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  tho  wool 
itself."  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior offii)^  u  sometimes  called  sagum  (Puntcum 
Mgum"),  but  the  diminutive  aagtdum  is  mora  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases.** 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sagum :  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  three  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa- 
gum is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  that  worn  by  the 
uania  seems  to  hav«  been  a  species  of  plaid  (vctm- 
mIot  aagulum*^). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
BOns.is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.**   


I.  (Prudent.,  1.  cj— 1  (CUud.,  De  Nupt.  Honor.,  U2.— Da  3 
Cmi*.  noQor.,  91.— De  I.-iud.  Stil.,  i.,  SM.)— S.  (Fectiu,  ■.  t.)— 
4.  (Cebi.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  8t  ;  iii.,  44.— Cie.  Ml  Pam.,  it.,  4.)— 3. 
(Q.  Cart.,  IT.,  50.)— e.  {Plja.,  U.  N.,  I,  a.  3.— Lir.,  i.,  S4 ; 
»«.,  4J.— Diy.  1,  tit.  B,  ■.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Setr.  Ml  Vir^^ 
JSa.,  xii.,  IW.}— 9.  (i,  t.)— 10.  (Di|.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (ad  Fertnm,  p. 
890.)— 13.  (M.  Aural.,  in  Epirt,  Ml  Fronton.,  it.,  4.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Phil., Tiii.,  11  ;  r.,  12;  iW.,  l.J— 14.  (Lit.,  Bpll..  79, 73.— Veil. 
Pnterc,  ii.,  18.)  — 15.  (Trobsll.  Poll.,  Trig.  Tyiann.,  10.)  — IB. 
(Mitt.,  xiT.,  IM.)-17.  (Vmto,  L.  L.,  t  ,  I«7,  ed.  MaiUr.)— 18. 
(Hot.,  Ep.,  ix.,  as.)— 10.  (Conuttre  Sil.  Ital.,  iv.,  StV;  iTii., 
MS.— LiT..  xn.,  17;  uru.,  l«.)-aO.  (Omb.,  17.)-91.  (Tm^ 
U.,  SD.)-ai,  (CoL,  i.,8.— Coinswa  Dif.  M,  tit- >•  >■  *>t  4  >•) 
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"SALAMANDRA  (aaXofidvipa),  the  Salamn^, 
or  Lacer/a  Salatiuindra,  a  batracian  reptile,  of  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  coasiiimin;  tbe 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "To  have  some  uii:i nf 
its  figure,"  says  BuSbn,  "  we  may  suppose  (be  tail 
of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog."  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  repliie 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  teleiW  lo 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
mander is  proof  against  the  action  af  fire  (a  bcLef 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  coume- 
nance)  is  now  entirely  expk)ded.  Aceonliii;  to 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  beEef  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viseid  sKwm 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  cap^  of  eta- 
guishing  a  small  coal.  Uioscorides  states  decM 
ly  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamandei  can  bre 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith, " til» 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  viudi 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places.  <»■ 
der  stones  aiul  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  bj  tlii 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  n- 
ined  buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  isk; 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  el- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  It  sometimes  sbooti 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  Lueem, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilauitT.ii 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  honku. 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  in- 
scription of  the  salamander.  According  u  Fllo>. 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  i 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptde  coald  proJoee 
death  to  entire  nations !  Other  animals  wen  M 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  Inte,  hemtw, 
is  perfectly  hamUess,  thou^  Matthkdi  hu  dedutd 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  tbe  fipet-u 
atrocious  absurdity."* 

SALAMl'NIA  (SaAo/iiv/a).  The Atbeiii8iB,fr«B 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  tvqsacnd 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  wasesfledHV" 
oXof,  and  the  other  Zo^^vm;  thecrovofibeoM 
bore  thename  of  m^MiAiru  or  trnfaXotttaii^'* 
the  other  aaXatuvuu.'  In  the  former  of  tiMse  two 
articles  Phutius  erroneously  regards  thetwoo^n 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  shij).'  "Hie  Ssi- 
aminia  was  also  called  AijTUa  or  Oewptr,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  i9eupoi  to  Delos.  oa-which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  garlands 
tbe  priest  of  Apollo.*  Both  these  vessels 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  »an^ 
of  stale  purposes:  they  conveyed  theories,  despawh- 
es,  &.O.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  snD- 
jcct  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  sUle  cnmii*" 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  tike.*  In  W- 
tles  they  were  frequently  used  as  tbe  sh"!*  " 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  tlKO 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  lo  act  in  «« 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  llie  crew,  dihoiieii 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  ><^ 
oboli  fer  day  all  tho  year  round.  This  is  eiprt«7 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,*  but  may  be  safr Ij  sw 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scU- 
liast  on  Ari8to[dianes,^  that  the  Salaminia  vn^m 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  ihe  Pan- 
hw  for  tiieories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  app"" 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  hecwne  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  s*".'^*^!* 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  eilhw 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  »^ 
ral  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  """I 


CuTier,  Tol.  ix.,  p. 4«4.)-a.  (Wot,     t.  IUfa\»i Mttmo*^ 
—3.  (Pollux,  Ononi.,  Tiii..  IIB.— He»J*h,  ».  t.  ^It^lffJ^ 
{Plat.,  Ph»d.,  p.  58,  c.)— 6.  {Thncrd^  ti^SS, Bl.>-* 
«t  Flit., ..  tI  hifiXH-}~7.  (AT.;  U7.-Coi.pW  S.ai*'»- 
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eni[do]red  in  matters  eoonected  with  religion,  as 
tbeanea,  aod  in  extraordinary  caaes,  sucb  as  when 
a  state  criminal  like  Alcibiadea  was  to  be  solemnly 
tmieyei  lo  Atbens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
Mem  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
of  Attica,  when  there  was  no  narigatton  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
was  ased,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
parpoae  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained,  altbough  the  destination 
of  the  riiipB  was '{HiDeipidly  to  serre  the  purposes 
of  letigtoo,  wbenoe  they  are  frequently  called  the 
ncred  ships.* 

•SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  (SAf  'A/j^taxiic),  a  Foa- 
til  SaU,  procared  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
joining the  'Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
tally different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
erns,  whieh  ia  Hj/ineklonu  Ammonue.  {Vid.  Am- 
lomicvif.)  "  It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniae  under  the 
name  of  JVifrwn ;  and,  altbou^  Beckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  whieh 
he  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  oat.  He  ob- 
serres  that  '  there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  betKnne  ac- 
quainted, and  whieh,  in  that  ease,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  aalt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diflbsed  by  the  volatSe  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  hare  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
<rf  mtruM,  which,  he  says,  '  sprinkled  with  lime, 
pTes  forth  a  powerfnl  odour*  (eidee  atpertum  red- 
ill  odorem  vehemejUiarem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
doubt  what,  he  says,  'several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
day,  and  may  have  been  maoufactared  Uiere,  and 
have  foood  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also ;  for  we  find  that  ooohangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  Gteel,  su^r,  siiks,  &c.  The  manu- 
facinre  of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
acght  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  ia 
thou^t.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
we  discover  no  mention  in  Uielr  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammontac  and  nitre  ia, 
that  we  know  of  vei]y  few  uaes  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  ttiey  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
biirdlyhave  fail«l  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."* 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  moI.,  i.  e.,  salt;'  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  menltoned 
as  a  representative  for  an  others.  Salarium  there- 
fore comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
m  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
ulariuin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
PTOTiDces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
st^  of  dependaoce,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  to  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.*  Before  the  time  of 
Augtislus.  the  provindal  magistrates  bad  been  pro- 


vided in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  want- 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redeniptnres  (irapoxoi), 
who  nndertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state, 
to  provide  the  jovemors  with  all  that  was  necessa- 
ry to  them.  Daring  the  Emtrire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com- 
pensation for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  governmwit  of 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  tiiat  the 
sum  of  10,000  sest»^s,  vrhieh  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,'  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  underthe  Empire  lo  other 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,*  to  assessores  (vtii. 
Asscssob),  to  senators,*  to  the  eomites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  ezpeditionB,*  and  others.  Antonlnna 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetmicians  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  Empire  ;*  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.*  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  riot  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, vid.  Saciroos. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration* {Iccta  juvcTitita  patrieia').  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  aneilia  {vid.  AhcilbX  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Man  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salii 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  {Vid.Anx.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.'* 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carrying 
the  aneilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whenoe  Ovid,  apparently  wiUi  correctness, 
derives  then-  name."  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  {Moliaria  earmtta}*)  were 
called  atammla,  OMtamtTila,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling'*  thinks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  song  without  any 
musical  accompaniment, «««  vms;  hut  thi^  etymot* 
ogy  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionya- 
iua.'*  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,"  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  '*  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves.'*  The  praises  of  Mamurins  Ve- 
turiuB  fbnned  the  prineijwl  subject  of  these  songs, 
thou^  who  Mamunus  Veturios  was  the  aodenta 
thermidves  were  not  agreed  upon.'''  He  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
eilia like  Uie  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  <trid. 
Awcilb"),  but  some  modem  writers  suppose  it  to  be 


1-  (ViJ.  BGckh,  SUauh,  i.,  p.  338.— GAIlsr  hi  ThncTd.,  ill., 
B.— SthOnunn  -  ad  IiKiim,  p.  998.) — S.  {AduD*,  Apperiil.,  ■.  f. 
Au^mnatif  —  Mom**  AiMtiant  Minsral.,  p.  BS-W.)  —  S. 
(Rin..  U.  N.,  xui.,  41.)— 4.  (SnM.,  OoMr.,  as^Tuit^  Anio- 
ll-Trcb.  Pull..  Claud.,  14,  U^Flsv.  Voptao.,  ftob.  4.) 
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1.  (Diem  Cui.,  Lmti.,  M.)— S.  (Plin.,  H-  N.,  «.— Ja»., 

HI.,  1S3.)— a,  (Snet.,  Nero,  JO.)—*.  (SueU  TiU,  46.)— i.  (Capi- 
tol., AatPim,  ll.MI.  (Id.  ib.,  7.)— 7.  (t«mpriil.,  Alei.  Ser^ 
44.)— 8.  (Lir.ji.,  ».— Ditmy».,  il.,  TO.t-CiOj  Hop.,  ii.,  14.1—9. 
(Laeui,  478.)— 10.  (Diooyi.,  1.  c.)— II-  (Li*^  I.  c— Dionj*., 
1.  c— Hnr.,  Cwm.,  I.,  »,  »  ;  W..  1,  88.)— 1«.  (F«it.,  hi.,  S&r.J 
—IS,  (Hor.,Eniit.,il,,l,88.— T«cit ,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 14.  (Geceh. 
im  Rdin.  StiiaHverf.,  p.  192.)— 15.  (iii.,  Sa.)— Ifl.  (JEa.,  Tiii., 
!  98e.)-J7.  (LinB.  LH.,  xii.,  SB,  ed.  MOllet.)— IB.  {Vajro,  Ling. 
Ltt.,  lii.,  l.-Hor.,  Spitt.,  li.,  1,  M.— Qoint.,  8,  p.  M,  Kp.)— 
I».  (Vmrro,  Liiw.  Lat^  vt.,  4i.)—».  (PertM,  ■.  f .  Mus.  Tu.-> 
I  Kaaj*.,  ii-i  71.--Oild,  PsM.,  Ul.,  IH^ 
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SALTATia 


merely  another  nsme  of  Man.  Beaides,  howeTer, 
the  pralsea  of  Mamuriua,  the  reraes  which  the  talii 
aing  appear  to  have  coDtaioed  a  kind  of  tfaeogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  (tf  Venus.'  The 
verses  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  names  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nervii.*  Divine  hooour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,*  snd  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
wtuen  Verus  died,  bis  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  aalii  by  command  of  H.  Antoninus.* 

At  the  eondosioa  of  the  festival,  the  silii  wtfe 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  sfrtendid  enteitainnieiit 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  exceUence.*  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  dected  by  co4>ptation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  pmsul,  vates,  and  magiater  io  the  eoUe- 
giura.^ 

TuUus  Hostilins  established  anotho-  ooDegiua  of 
salii  in  folfihnent  of  a  vow  wliich  be  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabtnea.  These  salii  were  also  tWelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  aod  ai^>ear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  ibe  service  of  Qoirinus. 
Tbey  were  called  'the  Salii  CoUini,  Agooales  or 
Agonenses.*  Niebuhr*  supposes  that  the  oldest' 
and  must  illostrious  college,  the  PaUtioe  Salii,  were 
obosen  originally  from  the  tddest  tribe.  Uie  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  HoMttius,  or  the 
Quinnaliao,  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third  ctdlege 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  establisbeU.'* 

SAU'\.£  {aXal,  dXoK^yuni),  a  Saltwork.'^  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well-  acquainted  with 
rock  salt'*  (aXt^  bpmtroi,  i.  (.,  foasil  aalt""),  and  at 
tbough  Uiey  oUained  aalt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
land lakes,'  *  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits,'* 
and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
it  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  Im- 
man  labour  {uXtt  avrd/«iro('*),  yet  tliey  obtained  by 
fiir  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  seashore,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  Oat  as  to  be  easily  oveiiSuwed  by  the  sea  (fMn'h- 
ma  ATM  taluiMrum"),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(d^vK'f )  or  a  marine  pool  (XyivoduAarra'*}.  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  {mult^fidi  were  dug,  divided  from  one , 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
porpow,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Vii.  Cata- 
BACTA.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another.'*  When  reduced  to  brine  (coacio  humere), 
it  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  dX^ij,  by  the  Xatins 
taiau^  or  mduUgo,  aod  by  the  Spaniards  muria.*' 
In  this  state  it  was  osed  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fisb,"  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  oUves,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewise.**  From  mum,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  tU^po^,  "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  taUa  muriatica.**  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystaUixed,  a  man  in- 
tmsted  with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
ssUiMlor  (6Xoiniy6t),  raked  oat  the  aalt,  so  that  it  lay 


1.  (Moerub.,  Skt.,  i.,  IS.)  — t.  (Fefliu,  i.  t.  AiBmenU.)  —  ]. 
(Moanm.  Anryr.)  — 4.  (T«:it.,  Ana.,  ii.,63.)  — 9.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Ast.  Phil.,  SI.)— 6.  (Snat.,  dmud.,  S3.  — Cie.  ad  Ait.,T.,  0.— 
Hot.,  C«im.,  i.,  S7.)— 7.  (Cipitol.,  ih..  4.)— 8.  {Lit.,  i.,  S7.— Dl- 
aajt.,  ii.,  70;  iii.,  St.  — Tuto,  Ling.  Lat.,  n.,  14.)— 9.  (ROm. 
GmcIi.,  ill.,  p.  410.)  — 10.  (CMBMn  Hartang,  Die  Religioa  ihr 
RSnier,  ii.,  p.  109,  Ac.)  —  II.  (Varro,  Ling.  LmL,  viii.,  ed. 
Speapd.}— IS.  (Herod.,  It..  181-16S.)— IS.  (ArriRD,  Bxp.  Alex., 
iil.,  4.  p.  ICl,  lO,  ed.  Blutc.)— 14.  (HatixL,  Tii.,  SO.)— 19.  (Cia., 
Kw.  Drar..  ii.,  SS.— Plin,,  H.  N.,  i»t.,  7,  a.  3tMS.)— 10.  (He- 
siML,iT.,  9S.— Plin.,  L  c)  —  17.  {C<A.,  D«  Re  Ron.,  ii.,  1)— IB. 
Qtn\M,  it.,  1,  t  a  ;  Tii.,  4,  t  7.  —  Cm.,  Bell.  Ci».,  ii.,  S7.)— 19. 
ai«tilii,]iiB.,i.,  479-400.)— SO.  (Plin.,1.  c.)  — SI.  (Bemd.,  ii., 
TTj)-*.  (CMo.  Th  Re  Rum.,  7,88,  lOS.-flor.,  S»L,  ii,  8,«.) 


in  heaps  (AfsmK)  upon  the  graoni  to  in'  h 
Attica,*  in  Britain,'  and  elaewkera,  sewti  jim, 
in  otmsequenoe  of  tlie  works  established  in  Am, 
obtained  the  name  oC'AJial  or  So&m. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  nltvote, 
having  been  first  estaUished  Uie  cailjr  kingi  gf 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  propei^,  ud  mm 
let  by  the  government  to  tbe  ^^wst  hidto. 
puUicaoa  who  fanned  them,  and  <rften  BaiauiMd 
upon  them  a  great  lumdtertrf' servants,*  wefealW 
mMunet  sMlutanm.  (Kt^MAnccK)  MaldMton 
of  both  sexes  wevs  emploTad  in  Ukb^  as  they  mc 
in  the  mines.' 

SALI'MUM,  iim.  SALILLUH,  a  Salkebr. 
Among  tbe  poor,  a  diett  aored  ftar  a  sdudv,-* 
hot  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  ooe  <)f 
silver,  whieb  descended  from  fat^  to  aon,'  uj 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  wai  vti, 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  thie  domeaic  sacii- 
fices.*  (Kui.  Patbba.)  "niese  two  aitiida  of BilRt 
wen  tiMe  campatible  with  the  smudieity  of  Romi 
mannen  ia  the  early  times  of  the  ftepdilie.* 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  [daced  in  the  mi^  of  thi 
table,  to  wbi<A  it  communicated  a  aacied  ebuK. 
ter,  the  meal  partakingof  the  nature  of  a  taci^" 
(Vid.  Foods,  Mbnsa.)  These  circumstacsea,  to 
getber  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  lo  *ik,itl 
tbe  bahitnal  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vintiij, 
explain  the  meuphor  by  which  the  tool  «f  a  anas 
called  his  aalill^m." 

■SALPE  (ooXtnfX  the  Stockfish,  or  Smtu  Stlfi; 
in  French,  la  •Souse ;  in  Italian,  Strf^)' 

•SALPINX  {aaXwtyi),  a  bird  whose  note  ram- 
bled the  aound  of  a  tnunpet  {oaHxiyl, "  a  tnuspei'). 
Hesychins  and  Fhotius  identic  it  with  the  iw<^ 
or  golden-ciested  wren,  **  the  ooles  of  wUeh,"  a^i 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  bat  casnot  well  kt 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpM !"" 

*n.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  mpifiSof. 

SALTATIO  i^xvetc,  bpxnonk),  Dancine.  TV 
dancing  of  the  Qredts,  as  well  as  (rf*  tbe  Aooas, 
had  very  little  in  eommDn.vitli  tbe  ezensMvliKfe 
goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times.  ItmsTtie6> 
vided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mutietic;  tkii 
is,  it  waa  intended  either  to -represent  bodtljr  letlii- 
ty,  or  to  express  by  gestures,  nwvemenls,  asd  aui- 
tudes,  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also 
events  or  a  soriea  of  events,  as  in  tbe  modeni 
let  All  these  movements,  bowever.  were  ic«a- 
panied  by  music  i  but  tbe  terms  ifixvoif  asd  uiUM 
.were  ysed  in  so  much  wider  a  srase  tbao  ourmid 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designale  gn- 
tures  even  when  the  body  did  not  more  ai  aU" 
{uiuere  toUt  oeidit'*}. 

We  find  dancing  |vevalent  among  tbe  Gieelu 
from  the  eariiest  times.  It  is  freqnent^  maaioiMd 
in  the  Homeric  poems :  the  suiters  of  Pendope  de- 
light themselves'  with  music  and  dancing 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  tbe  court  of  .^JeiDoca  with 
tbe  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancera,  the 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiialioa." 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  fnKi  bJ 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  peieaiei 
with  golden  erowns.  and  hnd  sutnes  eieeied  to 
their  honour,  aod  their  memory  celebrated  ij  in- 
acriptions."  

I.  (MtniliDB,  *.,  arape  fin.  —  NicMid«r,  Alex.,  9I&  SM) 
(8t^  Bja.)— a.  (Ck).,  Pro  Lm  Mw., 

lenger, De  Trib.  et  Veet.. Md.)-«. (Hot.,  &L-i., X M--Sc«. 
idloc.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cwth.,  ii.,  10,  13,  M.)— 8.  (Pwuiii.,  «*.».( 
— «.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XMii.,  )«,  ■.  S4.— VoL  M«i,  iT,4,S.-C»- 
tall.,  xxiii..  19.)  —  10.  (Amob.  adv.  Gant,  ii..  p.  01.  «^ 
L.  B«t.,  Httl.)-ll.  (Plnut.,  Trin..  ii.,  4,(»,  «I.)-It  (Inrtnt, 
H.  A.,  i»..  8.— JEIian.N.A.,11.,7.)— 13.  (JE\m.  V.  A.,  n- 
10.— Hewch.— Phot.  Lm.— Aiwumh..  A".,  aB«.-Aa»«i».  if 

Gad.,  •.  T.)— 14.  (Orid,  Art.  Am™  i.,  3B ;  li.,  SB.)-I9.  (A*"-, 
Bt.,x.,i>.S91,ed.  Bip.)— 10.  (Od^  i.,  13S,  4S1  i  rruinW]- 
IT.  (Od.,.iii..  S0*.)-18.  (nat.,DaF>ik  Qnc,a-AiilhL 
Plas.,  iT„  a.  W,  4nj 
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Tbfl  lively  imaginatioa  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 

Greeks  rtHiod  abundant  subjecu  for  various  kinds 
of  dances,  and,  accordingly,  tbe  names  of  no  leas 
iban  200  different  dancea  have  come  down  to  ub.* 
Ii  vould  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  giro  a  description  of  all  that  are  known  : 
ool;  the  moat  important  can  be  mentiooed,  and 
■uch  as  will  give  some  idea  of  tbe  dancing  of  the 
iQcieats. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  I^ato*  ttfbught  that  all  dancing  should  be 
bued  00  r^igion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  tbe 
£g7piians.  It  has  been  shown  under  Choros,  that 
itie  cborus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  countiy 
b;  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature; 
and  jo  all  tbe  pubUc  festivals,  which  were  eo  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earUest  times, 
[lut  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hvporcbbha.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
tbe  Corybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
vis  the  yipavoi,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
fom)Pd  at  DeloB  on  his  return  from  Crete.*  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  tbe  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adreniures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
danr)ng(nd.  Dioifyau):  the  dance  called  Baxx^n 
by  Lucian*  was  a  satyrie  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
fiiled  in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  most  illustrious 
nx-n  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
'■'orybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
Epectatora  were  so  delighted  with  tbe  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
|[,  forgetful  of  everything  elae.  The  Corybantian 
wasofavery  wild  character  ;  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  tbe  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  moat  extravagant  fury ;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.*  The  following  wood- 
cot,  frum  the  Museo  Pio-Clementiao,*  is  supposed  to 
reprfwnt  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  tbe 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chokoi. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  Iwlieved  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
tbe  success  of  the  Doriana  in  war,  as  it  envied 
ihem  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
in  order.    Hence  the  poet  Socrates^ 

oi  i^xopoXf  KoXktara  -Qcov^  Tifiuaiv,  apurrot 

There  were  varioua  dances  in  early  tunes  which 
•erred  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homm* 
calls  the  hoplitae  rpvWff,  a  war-dance  having  been 
called  irpiiXtf  by  the  Cretans.*  Of  such  dances,  tbe 
most  celebrated  was  tbe  Pyrrhic  (i^  Tlv^xvi  of 

1.  (Hauniiu,  OrcfaMt.  ~  Atheo.,  liw.,  p,  0X7-030.  —  Fall dx, 
Obmb.,  it.,  1»-in.— UbM.,  Mp  Tur  iyx-)—^-  <W>  »>'■. 
m.)~3.  (Plut.,  ThKt,,  ai.)-4.  (D«  sJt..  79.)— S.  (lucian,  ib., 
■.-Stnlra,  I.,  p.  *73.— put.,  Crit.,  p.  54,)— ».  (rol.  iT.,pl,e.)— 
7  lAlhen.,  xit.,  p.  0»,/.h-8.  (D.,  49 ;  lii.,  77.)— tf.  (MQl- 
l«t.  Dot.,  lii.,  It,  4  10.) 


which  the  wpi\i(  was  probably  only  another  name ' 
this  Plato'  lakes  as  the  representative  of  all  war 
dances.  Tbe  invention  of  this  dance  ia  placed  m 
tbe  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos ;  hut  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though'  others  re-  '. 
fer  it  to  I^hus  or  Neoptolemua,  the  son  of  Achd- 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  waa  un- 
doubt^ly  of  Doric  origin.*  It  was  danced  to  tbn 
sound  of  the  Bute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
{"),  which  "must  be  connected  with  this  dance  :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.*  The  Pynhic  dance  waa 
performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  moyements  of  the  body,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  tbe  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  oon-Doric  states  it  waa 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance ;  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.*  It  was 
also  perforfhed  at  Athens  at  tbe  greater  and  lesser 
Panatbenna  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  (Iliifi^^iariu'),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragua.*  In  the  mountainous  parts  ofThes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  tbe  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.' 

The  following  woodcut,  uken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton'a  vases,*  represents  three  Pyrriiichista,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  tho 
dance,  while  tbe  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  i  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
bead  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  tbe 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  xvCie- 
rtiai?  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
em times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  tbe  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  aitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Cssar,  when  it  waa 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.*  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,"  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian,"  Alhe- 
neus'*  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  A  D.)  at  Sparte, 

1.  (L«.,  lii..  p.  815.)— a.  (Athen.,  xit.,  b.  630,  c  — Strabo, 
X.,  p.  4«.— Pl«.,  Leg.,  p.  796.— Locian,  ib.,  9.)— 3.  (Mitllct, 
Hitt.  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  iai.>-4.  (Leg  ,  tii.,  p.  813.)— 5.  (X«n.. 
AMk,  Ti.,  1, 4  ia.)--fl.  (Sehol.  kd  Arirtupb.,  Nub.,  9e8.-L)t*M, 
inX.  iupoioK.,  p.  095,  ea.  Reisk«.]-7.  (DodweU,  TcMr  ttmiigh 
GreecB,  ii.,  p,  41,  M.)— 8.  (cd.  Tiichbem,  toI.  i.,  pi.  00.)— Bl 
(SiiBl.,  Jul.,  39.)— 10.  (Dion  Cbm,,  li-,  7.— Soet.,  N^io,  11.J— 
il.  (Spwu,  EUdr.,  19.)— IS.  (kit.,  p.  Oil,  a.) 
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where  it  waa  danced  byborafnw  the  afSof  fiflMn, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  spBciea  of 
Uionysiac  dance,  in  which  Uie  history  of  DionyBus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  daooerB,  instead  of 
anus,  carried  the  thyrsos  and  torches. 

Another  importaat  gymnastic  dance  waa  perfbnn* 
ed  at  the  festiTal  of  yv/tvoiratdia  at  Sparta,  in  eom- 
merooration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  efaier 
object,  according  to  Miiller,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
naatic  exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  anion  :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festtval,  see  Gvnnopaidu. 

Ttiere  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  amis,  but  these  seem  to 
hare  (mcd  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  riew  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the 
waia,  peculiar  to  the  ^ni&ntans  and  Magnetcs, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  plouglis  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looiting  around  as  if  afraid ;  Uien  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  die  other  aeea,  be  snaldies  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  tiieae 
rooTements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandmaifconquers.* 
Similac  dances  by  persons  with  anns  are  mentioned 
by  Xenopbon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  freqneoUy  performed  at  banqoeta  fin*  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,*  where  atoo  tbe  Kvftor^r 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  Dong  themselvea  on  their  bead  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  CuaisTtass,  where  the 
remaito  which  are  made  respecting  the  mSigrSv  el( 
lu^atpat  are  well  illustrated  by  tbe  foUowing  wood- 
cut Uom  the  MuMto  Borbtrnko,  vol.  vil.,  tar.  68. 
We  learn  iirom  Tacitus*  that  the  German  jrouths 
alsD  used  to  dance  among  awoida  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


•a- 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  perfonned 
at  enlertainments,  in  Rome  as  weU  as  in  Greecoi  by 
eoortesans,  many  of  whieli  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  laaciTioua  nature.*  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals:  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneom 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
o(  Uie  most  important  was  the  Spfto^,  which  waa 
danced  at  SparU  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  miliury  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian'  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopeedia.*  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasis,  which  ia  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  0,  M  8.)— 8.  (Xon.,  AnBb.,  1, 1 7,  8.— Athen., 
].,  p.  19,/.,  Iff,  a.— Muim.  Tyi..  Din.,  iiviii.,  4.)— 3.  (Ath«n., 
w,p.  155,  S  t  — i.  (Gem.,  M.J  -5,  (Macrob.,  Sm.,  ii.,  10.— 
PlMt.,  Stich.,  ».,  a,  11.)  ~».  (ViA  Mufeo  Burt).,  Tirt.  wi.,  taT. 
M-*S ;  Tfd.  ii.,  taT.  17 ;  »d. U».  S, «,  M.l— 7.  (D«  Sab..  It.) 
-*  {CcMputtMailMr,Dcr^ir',«,tB.) 


In  many  of  the  Greek  stales,  tbe  art  of  daaetng 
wo  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleswrea 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  heterw.  Xeiio- 
phun^  describes  a  mimetic  dance  whicfa  was  r^n- 
sented  at  a  symposhim  where  Socrates  was  {hm- 
ent.  It  was  perfonned  by  a  maiden  and  a  yootb 
belonging  to  a  Syracuaan,  who  ia  called  tbe  ipn^ 
rodtdd^rxaAof,  and  lepiCBonted  the  loTes  of  IXooysu 
and  Anadne.  * 

Respecting  the  daneen  ini  tba  ti^it-rop«,  see  Fr- 

HAHBDLUS. 

Dancing  waa  cMnmon  ammg  tbe  Romuu  ia  aa- 
cient  times  in  OMmexicm  with  reltgtoos  feativab  sad 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Senrios,*  be- 
caud^  the  ancients  thon^t  that  no  part  of  the  bodf 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  rdigion.  Tbe 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewbeie.  {Yti 
Arcili.)  Dionysflia'  moitiona  a  dance  with  amt 
at  the  Lodt  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  nsaal 
plan  of  refeniog  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  BtiL- 
erepa  Saltaiio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  inatiut«d 
by  Romulus  after  be  had  canied  off  the  Sabine  *it- 
gina,  in  order  that  a  like  miafixtuDe  might  not  beftB 
his  state.*  Dancing,  howeTer,  was  not  perfonned 
by  any  Roman  eitizena  except  in  oonnexicHi  with  n- 
ligiun ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  daocmg 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  hut  the  aoos  of  seo- 
atoiB  atul  noUe  matnma,  practised  it.*  In  the  bter 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  waa  consid- 
ered highly  diBgraeefhl  for  a  freeman  to  dance :  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato-for  calling -Morena  a  daaoer 
{aaUator),  and  adds  "  nemo  fere  ndtai  Mbrims,  mti 
forte  inwanit."' 

The  mimetic  dancea  of  the  Romans,  whicfa  were 
carried  to  an^  perfection  nnder  the  Empire,  are  de> 
scribed  under  Pantokixus.* 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  (Fit  Ibtm- 
mcTDM,  p.  M3.) 

SALUTATCVRES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la- 
ter times  tbe  Republic  and  under  the  I^ptre  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  honaes  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  mmuog  u 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (soMtere).  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  tbe  clients  were  aeeastomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  such. 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  ana  vain  penoos  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  atleatioa.*  (  VU. 
Sportula.) 

S.\MBUCA  {aofdlvKii  or  aa6vK^*),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  with 
good, reason  rei»eaented  by  Bochart,  Vossios.  and 
other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  ^^SO 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel."  The  j>eiform- 
ances  of  Bambtuistrite  {eoftSuKterptai)  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brougiii 
over  from  Asia."  Tbe  Athenians  oonsidered  tbem 
as  an  exotic  refinement  ;**  and  the  Rhudian  womea 
who  played  on  tbe  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  of 


1.  {STmp-,  i«-.«,7.)  — I.  (ad  Vng.,  Eel ,  v.,  fl.)  —  S. 
TS.)— 4.  ittift.,  1.  ».)— 5.  (Quint.,  InM.  OrAt.,  i.,  )1,  4  IP.— M.- 
ciob.,  Sm.,  ii.,  10.)— 0.  {Pro  Murea.,  0.  —  CtMBpan  in  Pia.,  1»  i 
—7.  (McDnitw,  OrchMtn.— BOretU,  D«  la  Dasw  det  At 


— KnuM.  Gymnaatik  und  Agob.  der  Hell.,  p.  EWT,  Ac)  —  t. 
(Mnmnariui  SAlnUilor,  Colnp.,  Pr«f.,  i. — Hart.,  z.,  74. — Bn*- 
ker,  Oalliis,  i.,  p.  HB.)— 9.  (Arcad..  De  AccmiI.,  p.  JOT.)  —  la. 
(iii.,  5, 7, 10.)  —  II.  (Flant.,  Sticb.,  H.,  3,  iT.—lar-  «.l 
— U.  (PhiUmm,  p.  170^  fd.  Muaek^ 
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Cjraans  id  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thia  tonics, 
were  jDtrodu<¥d  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
Uiament  the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
(irvek  authors  expreesl;  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instmment  to  the  Syrians  or  Phflenicians.' 
The  opinion  of  ihoea  who  aserfbed  It  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  aathorize  the  cooelusion  that 
he  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
ii.  the  iastmment,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
'ISvKtvov*  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  <ra/jSvK^  as 
a  "  barbarous"  name.' 

The  aamboca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
jiiDCtion  with  the  small  triangular  harp  (T/nyavov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  oonatmc- 
turn,  though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compH- 
catal.  The  triganum,  a  representation  of  wMch 
from  the  Mnaeum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annlled 
woodcut,  was  beld'like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


perfonner,*  whereas  the  harp  was  Bometimes  con- 
uderably  higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Panhians  and  Trog^odytae  had  only  four  strings.* 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
totDhs  (see  Denon,  AVilkinaon,  dec.)  have  {torn  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  talien  A-om  Brace's 
Travels,  is  here  introdnced.  From  the  aBusions  to 
Ibis  ioatnunent  in  Vitruvioe,*  we  find  that  the  long- 
eat  string  was  called  the  "  pnwlambanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  parane,te," 
and  the  shortest,  which  bad,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  (  Vii.  Music,  p.  64S.) 
I'nder  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appear*  to 
hare  come  into  more  general  use,'  and  was  {dayed 
by  men  {aoftSvKioral)  as  well  as  women.* 

Saiitbuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  militai7  engine, 
osed  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  ciN 
ies.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
eeneral  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
rordingly,  we  mtj  coDCeive  an  idea  of  its  construc- 
lion  by  tmniiig  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  enmmit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleya,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
tl<e  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  mastsup- 
ptise  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  ptace  of  the 
soonding-bMinl,  and  to  be  capable  of  bmng  lowered 
or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
leys. At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Mareellus  had  en- 
gines of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  w^  so  that  the  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.* 


1.  (Attum..  ir.,  ITS,  d.}—9.  (Athen.,  I.  e.  -  Snidu,  ■.  v.  ISi- 
Kim,  'Kaxit,  "SaMKoi.)  —  S.  (x.,  3,  i  17.)  —  4.  (Spon,  Miac 
End.  AM.,  p.  SI.)  — 5.  (Athen.,  xir.,  •»,/.)  — 6.  (ri.,  1,)— 7. 
(pRn.,  v.,  g5.~Spnjt.,  Hftdr.,  90.)— 8.  (Atben.,  j*.,  ISS,  c}— t. 
(PidjtK,  viii.,  S.— Plat.,  Maic,  p.  9S8,  ad,  Steph.-^Attwn.,  xiv,, 
■M,  k— OMMBdi.,  Bnt.,  «1— Titrav.,  i.,  1^  t  9.— PmHu,  ■■ 
*.  Sudiwa.— AdMs.,  Da  Mmdh.  ap.  Mub.  Tot.,  ^  T.) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuea 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.* 

•SAMIA  TERRA  (2a^a  j^).  «  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, nnctuoua  clay,  of  a  ai^astringent  tasie,  and 
either  white  or  asb-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samoa,  whe6ce  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  [dace  that  we  know  of."  ft 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  according  to  Ad- 
ams. The  iar^p  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rooks  which 
foimed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  hack  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  fK>m  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  a»- 
ter  iioT^p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  em^oyed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  * 

*SAMIUS  LAPIS  (Z^iof  7iieof).  According  to 
Qeener  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  th^  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  diflered  only  in  hardness.* 

SAMNITES    (Kii.  Gladiatores,  p.  477.) 

•SAMPSTfCHON  (aa/tifntxov),  a  species  (tf  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  ox  Marjoram.  It  was 
Sampsychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
acua  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicos,  dec* 

SANDA'LIUM  (oav6d\iov  or  advSaXov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  wther  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thon^*  In  later  times,  the  sandalinm  must  be  dia- 
ttnguiehed  from  the  vnodn/ia,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,*  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
jcalled  I3}iaina  or  ^Xainj,  was  a  sole  with  a  pieee 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  inrodij/ia  to  real  shoes.  The  pieoe 
of  leather  over  the  toea  was  called  fvyoc  or  (vy6i>.' 
The  vaviaXut  a^vya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  tlie  fyy6v,  but,  as  Becker*  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belopg  to  one  anoth- 
er, or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Cvyi'v  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  cosUy  embroideiy  and  gold,'* 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress."  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalinm to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tiiiilly  adorned,  were  attached  to  it.'*  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  alao,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  Eatt,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men.^' 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  fran  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beantifhl  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.** 

SANDAPILA.    (Fid.  Foirtrs,  p.  459.) 

■SANDAR'ACHA  {oaviapaxn),  a  red  pigment, 
called  DOW  Realgar,  or  red  mlphnret  of  arsenic 
Acoordii^  to  the  antdysis  of  Thoiard,  it  consists  of 


1.  (T«gM.,  iv.,  «.— BitoBp.  Math.  Vet.,ii.ItO,  III.)— 9.  (Di- 
oaeor.,  t.,  171.— Hill  >d  Theophj.,  De  L;^.,  e.  106— Monre'i 
Anc.  Hin«T*l.,  p.  7S.)— 3.  (Dioteor.,  v.,  179.— Adams,  Appeod., 
B.  T.>— 4-  (I)io«»r.,iii.,  41.— Oe<q)OB.,  xi.,  37.— Adama,  Append., 
a.  T.)~9.  (Horn.,  Hjnm.  in  Merc.,  79,  flS,  139.]  — 0.  (Pollox, 
Onora.,  viii..  84,  with  KOhn's  emandatioo.)— 7.  (Ariitoph.,  Ly- 
■ittr,,  300,  with  the  achal.— Hearcfa.,  a.  r.  Zer^.- PoUttx,  Onom., 
vii.,  81.— Phot.,  Lei.,  p.  M,«l.  Dobr.)— «.  (ri.,  I,  p.  13,Tanchn.) 
— ».  (ChariUe^  ii.,  MB,  Ac)— 10.  (Cephiaod.  ap.  Poll.,  Onwn, 
Til.,  87.— Cloin.  Alex.,  Prda^og., ii.,  11.)— II.  (Aliaa,  V.  H.,  i., 
18.)— IS.  (Ptdlnx,  OwMi.,  vii.,  «».)— 13.  (Herod.,  ii.,  01.— St. 
Uuk,  vi.,  9.)  - 14.  (TupOiM  vf.  Nn.,  t.  H.  —  tvtvkt^  g»- 
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SAROA. 

TB  piTtt  (rf  arsenic  and  S5  ornUphar.  It  waa  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  phjsieiaDS  aa  a  eauatio  and 
BtinaulanL   "An  adolterate  kind  of  sudaiadia," 

•ays  Dr.  Moore, "  waa  made,  aoeording  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  tute  was 
substituted  for  reklgar.  But  Vitnivius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracba  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  sinqdy  saying  .that  oe- 
lussa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  flunaee  conTerted  into 
sandaraeha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
adia  at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exh^atioos  fnnn  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  emplc^ed  but  davea  who  bad 
been  sold  on  account  of  orime.'" 

*SANDIX  (ff^vdtf))  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixtore  of  sandaracba  with  rabriea  in  equal 
pnqiortioDs.  Serrius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
t€niix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.* 

•SANTALON  {aavrvAm),  the  Sandal-tree  aud 
fta  wood.  Anian  is  aapposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  QOder  the  name  of  myakbra  (£Xa,  .where 
probably  we  ought  to  read  eavoa^va  or  aavT&X^m, 
or  else  aara^iva* 

•SAPPHI'RUS  (adirfeipoc),  the  Sapphire.  "The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastua  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
pgpvatirdonf),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
Ues  {icintUUt),  is  agreed  by  all  to  hare  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  framing  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  incliiied 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  parple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

SARCOPHAGUS.   {Vid.  Fsirus,  p.  «0.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  aarrinit^  (noAic,  eKoiiar^pf 
m),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  oom- 
fidds,  and  vineyards.*  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,'  and  in  mountainoos 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plougfa.*  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
{aKaX)uctv,*  oxoXevnv**)  ar«  given  by  Palladioa." 

•SARDA  or  SARDUS  {fl&pio(),  the  Camelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  firM  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  receiv^  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  {aap6t<^  Ix&il  rerapixevfUvv'). 
"  The  camelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  genis,  and  has  its  name  Carnabu, 
Carniotui,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolua,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(coro,  camu)  v/ith  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  camelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  in  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
IHiny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occorred  in  many  other  places.  "  The  car- 

I.  (Dincsor.,  T.,  131. — AdMM,  Append.,  v, — Hoora'a  Anc. 
Miner*].,  n.  57,  SS.)— S.  (Piin.,  H.  N.,  hit.,  33.— Moore'«  inc. 
Minenl.,  p.  97.)— S.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Ctuiicm,  p.  17S.)  —4. 
(Huophr.,  Da  L«pid.,  e.  43. — Moora'i  Ano.  Hinmi.,  p.  IH.) — 9. 
(Vwrtn,  De  Uag.  Lit.,T.,  31.)— 6.  (Har.,Cftrm.,  ll.—Owid, 
Met.,  xi.,  M.— F«rt^  i.,  009 ;  St.,  B30.— Pliui.,  True,  ii.,  3,  SI. 
~Cita,  D«  Re  Roat.,  10.— Colum.,  x„  21.— Fallkd.,  i.,  43.)— 7. 
(ColaB.,ij., ]].)—«.  (Plin.,H.N.,xnii.,19,i.49.)— 0.  (Herad., 
ii„  14.)— 10.  (SoboL  in  TtoMrib,  s.,  14.  )— U.  <De  Be  Knat., 
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ariian,"  says  Adams, "  consiBts  mostly  of  sila ;  but, 
aeeording  to  BnidODann,  the  ancipiiu  oaed  the 
name  in  a  generic  aense,  eoiI^lrebeIldiBg  nnder  it 

all  the  finer  species  of  homslODes  or  agMes.  The 
red  were  called  camelians,  Ute  white  onyxes ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes."* 

•SARD'ONTX  {(mpdovuO.  the  Saidooyx,  a  pre- 
cious stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cjeavebml, 
differs  from  the  oaraelian  {vid.  Suda)  in  its  adoor 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  neariy  onn^, 
sometimes  with  a  trage  of  brown.  "  The  eardon- 
yx,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  **iiieBAkmed  by  niny  next 
after  ops],  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evideiKlj 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  Bnt  imder 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  bem  comim- 
hMded  other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especod- 
ly^at  species  of  camdiso  vriiidi  WoBer  ca3s 
Sardonyx,  whose  coloun  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  ceiiaia 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  throogfa  the  fic- 

5er  nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  mith  a  ear- 
onyx  was  the  ekier  Scipio  Africanoa,  from  wboee 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  mndi  need  for  that  par- 
pose,  it  being  alnooat  Ute  only  one  which  left  a  faij 
impression,  and  brooght  away  with  it  do  portioa  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  waa  most  ap{Hi>Tea  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  hands  wen  defiaed. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Aiabia, 
and  Armenia."* 
SARISSA.  (FuL  Hmta.  p.  489.) 
SARRA'CUM.  a  kind  of  common  can  or  wagoa. 
which  waa  oaed  by  the  country- people  of  Ita^  kg 
conveying  the  prodoce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
Uke  from  one  place  to  another.*  Its  name,  as  wdi 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbaroos 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  &m  them 
into  Italy.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sairaenm,  is  dear  from  a  passage  of  (^eoo  qimled  by 
Qotnctilian,*  who  even  regards  the  word  aanaenm 
as  low  and  vulgar.  CapitoUnm*  states  that, 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  om 
of  the  city  upon  the  c(»nmon  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  w^  whidi  the  Ronans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  )daoed  them  around  their  eampe  aa  a  Jortificn- 
tion  i*  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wu- 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  fives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Aa- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  waa  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  need  the  vmd 
•amoom  aa  synonymons  with  ^anatnan,  mi  Jo-  « 
vraaP  goes  even  so  br  as  to  apiiiy  it  to  the  eonstd- 
lation  of  stars  whidi  was  generally  caDed  pUmtnan.* 
SARTA'GO  {Tfyavm)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  wtiitli 
waa  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  wiety  u' 
purposes,  such  as,  roasting,  m^ng  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  dtc.**  Frequently,  also,  didies  conssting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  PeisiDs"  speaks  a 
ttrUigo  hqumdi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expreauons.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  imderstand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  whitA 
hiasiog  sotmds  are  empl^ed,  similar  to  the  noiae 
IHodnced  irtmi  meat  ia  fried  in  a  pan. 
SATISDA'TIO.  (Vid.  Acno,  p^  19.) 
SATURA,  or,  in  the  softeoed  form,  SATIRA.  m 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call  satp 

].  (Tbeiviv.,  BeLmpid.,e»43.— Cleanbnl^  IKnmd., p. SSO. 
— MoorB'tAnc.Hiaanl.,p.  IM.) — 9.  (Hoore'i  Ase.  Kiann]^  k, 
ISS.)— 3.  (VitraT.,1,,1.— Jot.,  iii.,  »*.)—*.  (Sidon^ 
IT.,  18.  — Ammiu.  Haroell.,  uzi.,  S.)  — 9.  (Tiii.,  i,  SI.)  —  6. 
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ire.  In  the  history  of  Roman  1  iteratare  we  hare  to 
distinguish  two  diS^nt  kinds  of  satires,  Tiz,,  the 
eariy  satara  and  the  later  satiia,  which  receired  its 
perftet  development  fVom  the  poet  C.  Lociliiu  (148- 
103  B.C.).  BoUl  speciea  of  poetry,  bowerer,  are 
ahogetber  peculiar  to  the  Komans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  sat,  comes 
Dearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
I^tin/orrofo,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  hot  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
oos  parts  or  iDgredienta,  e.  unx  tatura,  an  ofTer- 
ing  coDSLBting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  oQered 
al  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;'  lex  pertaturam 
lain,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tioos  at  once.'  It  would  appear  from  the  etyipolo- 
27  of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  Tariety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhai», 
u  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
A'e  leant  frtnu  the  cel^rated  passage  in  Livy,*  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  perfonnance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  (  Vid,  Fcsobnnina.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
limes  were  tbe  old  saturee  merely  under  another 
name.   (  VU.  Exodia.) 

Eonius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
Deitber  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  porti7,  as 
QuinctUian*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilioa  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  re^rded 
by  tbe  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kmd  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
diamatio.  The  character  of  this  new  satirs  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  characUr  Lucilianus.* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
wbich  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  eUiical  or  pracUcal,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  bad  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  tbe  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  dso  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
9[  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  diaracter  of  the 
time  m  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
ve  have  to  explain  the  dififerencea  between  tbe  sat- 
ires of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  JuvenaL 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  bis  own  example, 
eslablished  the  artistic  princi^es  of  satires,  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
wliidi  were  odther  like  the  old  satara  nor  like  the 


J.  Uena.  ad  Bont,  Sat.,  i.,  1.— DjooMtL,  iii.,  p.  481,  «d. 
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satira  of  LacOhia.  They  consisted  of  a  mixtora  of 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  difihrent  metres, 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturK.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  pectdiar  character  ;  they  were 
tiierefore  called  satire  VanoniaiuB,  or  Menlppeff, 
or  Cynics,  tbe  latter  beoause  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynie  philow^iher  Menip- 
pas.> 

SATURA  LEX.   (Firf.  Lax,  p.  680,) 

SATURNA  LIA,  the  festival  of  Satumoa,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latinm  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agricoltnre  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  popniation  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  evray  age  was  viewed  by  all  claases  of  the 
cwnmuDity  aa  a  period  of  abaoltite  relaxation  and 
unrestnUned  merriment.  During  its  coDtiDoanoe 
no  pnblic  business  could  be  transacted,  Uie  law 
coorts  were  closed,  tbe  schools  kept  holyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impions,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  staves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment: they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  piUtu,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  fteedom  of  speech ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.* 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  Wax  tapers  bdng  the  common  <mhriog  of 
the  more  homble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  SatKmalia  (this 
was  termed  elamare  Sutumdia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  frwa  a  %onvie> 
tion  that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  Uie 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  CaroivaL  Thus,  on 
the  Satomalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
sdUes,*  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-plajring 
on  Cbristmas-eve ;  the  whole  popoIMion  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  mfAenV,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileue  on  weir  heads,* 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  dtsguisee  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
TtuxcoU  now  are  on  tbe  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so- 
cie^  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere- 
mony of  TweUlh-night. 

Satnmns  being  an  ancient  natioiud  god  of  Lati- 
imi,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cnbed  to  Janus,  who,  after  tbe  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo- 
rum, and  (gained  annual  sacrificea ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi,  Qpon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  smd 
to  have  i^foiined  the  worship,  and  abolithed  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  bad  left  behind  on  his 
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rotnrn  to  Oreeee,  as  the  raOiora  of  Ibe  Satoma* 
lia.*  Records  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com- 

faratively  recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,*  of  TuUus 
{ostilius,*  of  Tarquiniiu  Superbus,*  to  the  cootul- 
ahip  of  A.  Semproaius  and  M.  Minatiua,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartiua  in  the  preceding  year.* 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  diflerent  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.* 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  vIiiAb  month 
of  Dt'cember  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
urn,^ only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity  :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  tiio  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  ailay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  IScli,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.'  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Jm- 
tulu,  by  Caligula,*  an  arrangement  whieht  after  it 
had  fallen  m\o  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius." 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  apace.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  {SalurtuiUlnuprimit^'), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  {neundtM 
Saiurnalibtu,"  Saiurnahbut  terliia");  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  scveu 
days,  fur  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanc,  employed 
the  expression  aeptm  StUurnalia,  a  idirase  <»pied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius;'*  and  even  Mwtial 
speaks  of  Satumi  teptem  dies,^*  although  in  nuny 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius.'*  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  tliree  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  oetebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  StUurnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.,  followed  by  the 
Opalia,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
on  xiv.  KaL  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  (,tigilla,  otciila)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  {aoTiiptov).  a  plant,  having  the 
nroperty  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  eardpiw  rpi^'Kkov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marks.  Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulipa  Getneria- 
«t«.   The  aaripiov  ipvOpoviav  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erythronivm  Deng  Canit,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it.'* 
*II.  A foar-lboced am^iibious animaL  {Vid.Eti- 
mars.)  * 
•SAT'YRUS.   (Vid.  Swni.) 
« SAURUS  and  SAURA(oiri'/)0r,(rafi^).  "These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 

1.  (Macrob.,  Snl.,  i.,  ?.)—».  (Diony».,  ii.,  «.)—>.  (DtoitTf., 
iii,,  33.— Macrob.,  Sat,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Dioot*.,  ti.,  1.— Macrob.,  1. 
c.) — 9.  (Dionn.,  ti.,  1. — Li*.,  ii.,  91.J — ft.  (Compare  Liv.,  ixiii., 
1,  ta\>  fin.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  i.,  10.)— 0.  (Dion  Ctm., 
lii., «.— Soet.,  CU.,  17.)— 10.  (Dion  Ca»i.,  li.,  S.)— Ik  (Lit., 
Zii.,S0.)— IS.  (aa  Att.,ZT.,SS:)— 13.  (B(lAtt.,T.,SO.)— 14.  (Ma- 
cnrf,.,  I.,  10.)— 15.  (nv.,  78.)-  Ifl.  (ii.,  BB  ;  lir..  78,  I41.)~1T. 
(Mwinib.,  i.,  I0.)~18.  (DioMor.,  iii.,  113,  IM.— Adua,  AppaML, 
■  '0 
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Laetru ;  to  the  Sateinaiider,  the  Stdlio.  al  tto 

Gecko.   The  aaSpot  x^P^  noticed  by  .^^iaa  nutst 
have  been  the  Lacerta  tiridii,  L.   It  is  a  very  large 
species.   Viigil  mentions  it  in  the  following  hoe : 
"  '  Nunc  virida  etiam  oeeuItmU  sfimet*  taeertm.' 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  mteer- 
tatnty  prevails.  "Some  have  referred  it,"  saya 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Saurus,  h.,  called  at  Rome 
Taranlola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Ca- 
mus supposed  it  the  same  as  the  ccx'^-  Si^uieider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  scmiB  qteciesi  of  die  Dia- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  (qiinion  that  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomher,  and  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  iuKtpSa  by  the  modem  Greeks.*^ 

•SAXIFR'AGIUM  (ffafi^yw),  a  plant,  whii* 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  PimfiiutU  Saxifrage  Sinren^el,  howev- 
er, has  shown,  aa  Adams  remarks,  that  there  b 
great  uncertainty  about  it.* 

SCAL^  tKXi^,  a  Ladder.  The  general  no- 
struction  and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  Kaaf 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  therefor?  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  tiioa 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  makin; 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erased 
against  the  walls  (adnunere,  pmure,  epponere,  or  m- 
gere  rco/oi),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  co- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  tbaa 
by  the  besieged.*  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones ;  others  coasistec  cf 
several  parts  {xiUpaxtc  mjKTot  or  iutkvrai),  wfaift 
might  be  pot  togeuicr  so  as  to  fom  one  lirgfi  ten- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  or 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  sscmded. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  wen 
vranted  these  tabes  were  tlDei.  with  air.'  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  coDstmcted  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  emted  with  a  man  i 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.*  Oth- 
ers, again,  were  provided  at  the  top  wiUi  a  ran  all 
bridge,  which  mi^t  be  let  down  upon  the  wall'  , 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  st^  were  likewise  used  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  deseendin* 
from  them.' 

In  the  bouses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scalx  j 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from  ' 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  hoose.   The  st^ 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.*   It  appear?  . 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dari>  ' 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modem  times,  far  H  B 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  hint- 
self  in  tcalia  or  in  tcalarum  tmebria,^*  and  passagn  i 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com-  ' 
mentators  have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  u 
scalia  is  the  same  as  sub  koHm.    The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases :  the  one  were  the  : 
common  scaln,  which  were  open  on  one  aode ;  the  ' 
others  were  called  scale  Gr«e»  or  KTJftatat.  whkk 
were  closed  on  both  sides.   Masaurins  S^nntts"  I 
states  that  the  fiaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
hi^er  than  three  steps  on  a  common  seals,  but  i 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  U»  etery  i 

 3   I 

1.  (.Xlian,  N.  A.,t.,47.— Tn:f.,Ed.,n.,  ff    ftiliiia.  flrr'"^  . 
a.  T.)— 1.  (AiiatuC.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  l.~.EltU,  N.  A.,  xn.,  li-—  i 
Schw«igb.  ad  Athan.,  Tii.,  ISO.— Adaaa,  Appmd^  a.  t.) — 1. 
(Dioaoor,  it,,  19.— Adana,  Appm^,  a.  (Salloal,  Jar-,  fi, 

M.— Cm.,D«  Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  ^  n.— Tadt.,  IDat.,  ir.,  IB,  «c— 
Veget.,  De  Rc  Milit.,  it.,  SI.— Poljl).,  iz.,  IB.}— S.  [HcHa.c  S.) 
—ft  [Id.,  c.  J».)— 7.  (Id.,  c.  19.)— fl.  (Vifj^  Xa.,  »«.— Hem. 
c.  11.)- 0.  (VitniT.,  ii.,  1,  \  7,  &c.}— 10.  (Cic_  Pre  UA^  15.— 
PUUp.,  ii.,  Hor.,  BriMn  ii-,  9, 13.>— 1 1.  f  ML.  a.  •  S  * 
M.) 
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other  person,  u  here  she  was  ooncealed  when  go- 
ing vp.^ 

SCALFTCRATUM.  (Vid.  Hodbs,  Roham,  p. 
S19.) 

•SCAMUO'NIA  (axoftfiuvla),  a  idant,  the  Cojnol- 
vulua  Seammtmia.  An  extract,  called  Scammony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
ties. "Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Spnngel  take  to  be  the  Convolvubu 
farimonu,  Scammonj  is  named  ddKpv  KOfiovof  by 
Nicsnder,  and  daxpiSiov  by  Alexander  TralliaDus."* 

SCAMNUM,  Am.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  perBons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  veiy  high ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  neps,  vHaxai  were  called  seaieUa.'  A 
sffflmnum  was  sometimes  hlso  used  as  a  footsto(^* 
A  scamnmn  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  Ireqaently  used.  Hie 
eariy  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  {Mcamna}  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.*  The 
braiches  in  sh^  were  also  sometimes  called  Bcam- 
na.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  x^r^o.*  ^  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antry, a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  pkwgh.' 

'SCANSIX  (fficavdtl),  «  pant,  the  SemuUx  AtU' 
trali*,  or  Shepberd'a  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  Bcan^  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast oo  Aristophanes  calhi  it  idxovm  aypiov  evrtXit, 
"  a  wild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-alave  rephes,  (t^  fioi  ye,  ftn  f^''^  oiaeKOiiSt- 
w'fffff.  "/fee  (scandii)  at,"  saya  Pliny,  "jitom 
Aritto^iaMU  Buripidi  peeUe  cbjedt  joaUariUrt  no- 
trem  ^tu  ne  oUa  ^uidim  l^Utaam  vfli£ls«#<,  ted 
tUMdUem.' 

SCANTIinA  LEX.   {Vid.  L«x,  p.  686.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  {biremM  tatpka*),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  mCTchant  vessda  in  case  of  ^pwreck  oi 
other  accidents.'*  „ 

SCAPHEPHOTUA  (wafflfopte).   {VuL  Htdbi- 

APBORU.)  .     ,  _ 

•SCARUS  (oicipot),  a  apecies  offish,  the  Scant*. 
"  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnean  genera 
jtearw,  Seonw,  and  Iio&rw.  The  ancient  naturalists 
beliered  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encydopedie  Metkodique,  has  received  the  coon- 
tenance  of  Rondelet  and  Linneus."  The  roasted 
Beams  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancienta,  and 
the  hver  was  particularly  commended.  The  hver, 
acconiing  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prised  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  is  cdd)rated  in  a  Romaic  ooiqdet" 

SCENA.   [Vid.  TnaATBOK.) 

•SCEP'ANOS  {ff«i)rovof)j  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  {aKinavoc,  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  toni^.  Sane,  however,  are  in  ftvoor 
of  the  halibnL" 


I.  (8«T.  ad  Mm.,  St.,  BM.)— S.  (ThMpb.,  H.  P, 
Dtwxir.,  rr.,  106.— Adaiai,  Appaod.,  a.  v.}— 3.  (Tmiro,  D*  Uiw- 
W_,  IT.,  p.  4S.  —  Iiid.,  XX.,  f  f.  —  Orid,  An  Am.,  H.,  Ml.)  —4. 
(OTid,ib.,L,]«X)— 3.  (Id.,  Fm*.,  Ti.,  908.) (TbjU  Anctor. 
JUi  Arr.,  ^  40,  US,  106,  ad.  Oom.)-7.  (Colnm.,  ii.,  t.)-8. 
(TlMaplir.,  H.  P.,iii.,  &— DicMor.,  ii.,  IST.^Arittcndi.,  Aeluni.,- 
460^— Hiielull.«dloe.>-«.  (HoT.j:ann.,ui.,W,oa.)— 10.  (Cic, 
DtlBT.,  ii-Sl.)— 11.  (Amtot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,17;  nU.,! ;  ix..n. 
—Miin,  N.  A.,  i.,  1.— Id.,  ii.,  94.— Aduu.  Appaad.,!.  t.}— U. 
(DoawgiB,  Lexio^  4lli  ML,  ■.  v.) 
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•SCEPTNOS  ((weffw^c),  another  name  (at  the 
preceding,  used  by  Athencus.* 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  Utinized  form  of  the  Greek 
tK^jrrpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff  or 
widking-stick.'  {Vid.  Baculus.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  tenn  fs  scipio,  sinringing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  aignifiration,  but  of  less 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  bat  as  a  weapon  of 
delence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  onblematic  or  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Litcus,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  attitude  aoA  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  ihnctions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  ;*  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,* 
and  by  priests  and  seers.*  It  was  more  especiaUy 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  hi^ 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (oi  mt^imSxot').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,*  and  mi^t  be  cmnmitted  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.* Those  who  bore  the  aceptre  swore  by  it," 
BolemnlT  taking  it  in  the  right  band  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven.'* 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  to 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs. '  *  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  and  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.'*  Ilie  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
r^iresenting  ^neas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  aft  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  rif^t  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


by  kings.  The  ivory  soeptre  {eiunuiu  «e^pt9**}  of 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  desoended  to  the  ooa- 
8uls,wassiirnMKmtedbyaneagle.**  (FMLIimain.) 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
repreaented  vrith  a  sceptre." 

SCEUO-PHOROS  (ntw^).  (Vid.  Hvpsss- 
Tss.)  ■  „ 


I.  (Tii.,in.V-4.  (Hom^a,XTiii.,41».-:««^,AjM».^4. 
—Herod.,  i.,  IDS.)— A  (Hon.,  IL,  H.,  ISO,  IM 144.  MB, 
xWii.,B57.— id.,  Od.,  fi.,  r,  80  j  ilL,  4lt)-4.  (M,  «.,  xi.,  MB.) 
-S.  (Id.,n.,iji.,118i  -rii.,177;  XTiii.,iW.)-«.  <W.ib.,i„l»: 
Od., xi., il.--«.ch., Ann.,  ItM.)— 7.  (Ian.,  Cr-jj"-. »,  *  "  1 
Tiii.,  I,  *W;  »,  *I*.(-8.  (Hon.,  D.,  Hy^4S,  lOO-IOB.)  — t. 
(H«wd..  Tii.,  5J.)— 10.  (Hoin.,ll.,i.,»W(W.>-ll.  {Hom.,  B., 

«i..4Wi  x.,aii,»w.)-n.  ii.,4e.)-i>.  (0»id, 

llet.,iii.,*M.>— 14.  (i-,  178.— FMt,  w.,  ».)— 15.  (Val.  Mm., 
ir-  4,  *  A>-l«.  (Viig.,  Mm.,  xi.,  »8.— Serr.,  ad  toe—  Jut., 
4l^-Ud.,^.,ni£,l.>-i7,  (Orid,  11.00.) 
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•SOHI'NOS  (oxlvoc).  the  PitUdM  UaHtaut  or 

the  lentisk  which  produces  mastich.* 

•SCHISTUS  LAPIS  lax"^  ^^)-  "The 
SchitluM  lapit,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  b;  buming  which, 
we  find  from  Dioecorides  and  Pliny,  that  hvioatite 
was  sometimes  coiuiterfeited,  was  probablj  an 
ochre;  stone  of  a  slaty  stnictiire,  irttmoe  its  name 
(oxiffrdct  'split,'  ■cloren').  The  beat  was  of  s 
•omewtaat  saffi^o  colour,  friable,  fisvlCi  and  Rwan- 
bliog  in  structure  and  in  the  oohesfoi  of  its  layers 
the  foesU  salt  called  anunoniae."* 

•SCHCEN'ICLUS  {oxoivuiXoc),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
herixa  SehaanctuM^  or  Reed  SpazTOW.  This  Adams 
considers  s  very  doubtftd  reference,  and  suggests 
the  jifofontta  srunAiucea,  or  Reed  Wren.* 

SCH(£XUS  (6,  4,  o^ofvoc).  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
iWodotos*  at  60  stadia,  or  3  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes St  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  83.* 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  sdnsnos  Taried 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.*  The  adios- 
ons  was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

•SCH(£NUS  (0x0^*^)1  A  term  addled  to  sereral 
species  of  Rusk.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
i^X<^vo(  is  the  JmcHf  aw/iu,  and  the  67\aoxol»oi 
the  Sducnut  ffloritcw,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  SeXam.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
tfjobiof  Asia  of  DioaeOTides  to  he  the  S.  HdloMcMamu, 
C  llies^iiovib^  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  MosesCharrassays  ofit, 'TheSdhtnuiut  is 
Gredt,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
the  best  part  of  that  plant'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
it, '  The  SeJutxtnth,  or  Juncut  odoratiu  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  i^t  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
•ometines  bare  and  nalted,  stHnetimes  with  the 
leaves  and  ftowera  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
mains of  thera.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
descriptioD  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andnpogm 
Sduamthiu)  from  a  specimen  which  ho  got  from 
India."* 

SCHOLA.   iVU.  Baths,  p.  14S.) 
SCIADEION  (euiSeiov).  {Vid.  UnaACOLtm.) 
8CIADEPH0RIA  (ouoifvfopte).  (Vtd.  Htmu- 

nOBIA.) 

•SCIA'NA  loKlava),  a  speeiea  of  iM^  the  Scmsm 
corrAoM,  L.  It  is  also  called  aKtv6{  and  ffxtvdowov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
.^nd  stanetimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondd^  says  it  is 
BO  Uke  the  Coraemia  that  the  one  is  often  woid  for 
the  other  to  Rome.*. 

•SCILLA  (ffxOAs),  a  bolboos-rooted  plant,  the 
'Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  '*  The  axPAa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Sctila  mflri- 
itM,  or  Squill.  The  okITJm  'Ewiftevidtia  of  Theo- 
Bfarsistns  was  most  probably  the  SeSk  liakea,  as 
Stabkhoiue  snggesta."  Tlie  Astts  mariftma,  ao- 
omding  to  Sibtlwip,  abonnda  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  ia  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
jlcdland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  for  coUectug  them.  It  is  called  ioKiXKa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  htmey 
ibr  the  asthma,  or  api^ied  in  catulaams  to  the 
itdnts  aflteted'with  rfaemnatie  paina." 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.  (Kid.  HoaoLoenm.  p.  609.) 

SCI'FIO.  (FU.  SoiPTBua.) 

•SCIUilUS  (ocfo^Mc),  the  Sqoiirel,  or  Sdimu 


1.  (DMOfikr.,  H.  P.,  ix...  1.— Dioww.,  i.,  181.— Aduu,  Ap- 
Mad.,  •.  T.)— 4.  (Dicao.,  r.,  145. —  Moon'*  AnciaU  MiMivL,  p. 
JSI.— Adftma,  Appvnd.,  ■.v.)--!.  (Artatot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  S.— 
AdWM,  Appmd.,  a.  t.)-4.  (iL, «,  «.)-9.  0^-.  H.  K.,  xU.,  SO ; 

10.)  — «.  (Stnbo,  p.  80S.  —  Flin.,  B.  N.,  n.,  K.—  Ccnpwe 
Athra.,  iii.M>.  lt9,A.)— 7.  (Herad.,  i.,  60.)— S.  (Tluo|^.,  i., 
S;  IT., 8.— Dioacor.,  i.,  U  iJt., SI— Aiuiiia,  Append.,  %.t.)-4l. 
(Ari«tot.,a.  A.,  tiii.,  0.— .SlUo,  N.  A.,  ir.,  7.— AtUnu,  Append., 
10.  aiMaphr^H.P,l.,7i  ni., ».— DioMm..  ii^m^ 
•MM-.Ap^.,  s.  T.— wJp^HaHin,  i«L  i.,  p.  I>L) 
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comstance  of  the  Uil  serring,  as  it  were,  to  dirir 
the  body  {mt&  snd  ofpd).* 

•SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLOTAX  {maHAKai  or 
OKokuira^  probably  the  Scolofox  nutkmia,  L.,  or 
Woodcock.  ItistheSecwMoftheltaliaDa  Uu- 
tial  ealla  it  the  "  JlKffiea 

•SCOLOFENDRA  (mAoicMpa),  a  qieciea  of 
Taumooa  insect,  the  Centipede  Satopenirmwmn- 
tnu,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  qiedeai  The 
ffjuAovhrdpa  xrpoala,  according  to  Adams,  ia  proper- 
ly the  S.  morsttatu,  or  Cmtipede ;  'the  «.  &aXaema 
is  the  Aphrodite  maUeata.  "  Meander,"  s^BAdaoi^ 
"  calls  the  lukd  SoolopMidn  Aa^utipK,  fiom  its  ap- 
pearing to  lutTe  two  heads.  Dr.  ClaxkeconfinDsiti 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  Teoasnaaa.'^ 

«SCOL0PEN'DRION  (moloirMpu»\  a  spedes 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  nhnrSdunt).  It  deriia 
iu  name  from  the  resemtdaiiee  wluch  it  bears  ta  lbs 

•SCOLOPIA  {moXatrla),  a  ^ant ;  aoooi^  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scalopendn  diuruM* 

SCOLOPS  {aK6Xo^).   (Fut  Caoz.) 

*SCOL'YMUS  (ffjd;iwior),  probably  tbe  Suifrnt 
JRnmiciu,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.* 

•SCOMBROS  (oKSfiSpoc),  the  Seamier  mmilrBt, 
or  Macker^  "  The  name  of  mackerel  (nuccnJkf) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Msgnns,  and  in  Amsod  de 
YiUeneaTe.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concemiag  iti 
etynuriojsy.  Some  derive  it  mm  vtaeulmit  « 
WKidanabu,  to  oonseqnoiee  of  its  spots;  «(btn 
from  /uudptoci  on  aocoont  of  its  goodness.  Bit 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  rtioald  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  .particnlsrty  as 
in  most  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  not 
known.  Amiuig  the  fish  which  the  ancienta  wen 
:  accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  aioaS  tfoaa, 
:  known  by  the  name  of  tcomier,  aJuu,  and  oori^U, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name 
of  LacertiLM.  There  is  every  reason  to  bdiere  that 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  ipproxt- 
mating  ^ecies.  All  that  is  said  of  than  proves 
that  uey  were  common  and  of  small  aiie.  'Cifisf 
jMerfonim«uMmi,'8ayaPUny.  Locrrtiu  ma  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  speoes.'^ 

•SCOPS  (oKuiff  or  xu^).  It  appeara  to  be  sstis- 
factorily  determined  that  this  is  tl^e  species  of  ov) 
called  Strix  Scopi  by  Linneus."* 

*SCORDIUM  {OKipdiov),  the  Teuerimm  Sceriam. 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  ^anL  it  derivn 
its  name  from  okMw  or  M^podov,  on  aecMat  of 
its  strong  odour  of  gariic* 

«SCORODON  icKopodw),  the  ABimm  sstnn,  sr 
manured  GarUo.  {Vid.Awvit.)  Stackbonae, how- 
ever, prefers  the  JUlium  tcorodmranm.  Stephens 
sug^sts  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  m- 
pooM^odw,  and  not  bAtaaKopoSov}* 

*SCOROIX)PR'ASON  (crKopo^potRw).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "faoU 
it  to  be  the  AIUvm  Scorodopratm,  some  the  A.  a>- 
pdopratum,  and  othera  the  A.  dueendau,  I  pfefer 
the  first,  wta^  gets  tbe  name  of  AU  reemmiali  in 
French."" 

SCOHPIO.  (mToanKTuv.) 

*II.  ilKopjrioi),  the  Scorpion.  ixopKwc  X'Pff^ 
is  the  Land  Scoipion,  of  vriiich  Nicander,  .£liaa, 

1.  (OppiBB,  Cyn.,  il.,  SeS.- Adw,  Appnd,  T.>-a.  (An» 
tot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  S.— Adaim,  ApfwuL, «.  T.}~a.  ( AfiML,  H.  A.,  ir, 
7.  —  AdMBt,  AjfpMML,  1.  V.}— 4.  (DowMfaa,  Lex.,  •.«.)  —  !. 
(ThMphi.,  H.  F_  Tii.,  1  l^AduM,  AmwL,  a.  r.}-«.  (Tlwaiik., 
H.  P.,  Ti.,4.— DioBair.,  iit.,  M.  — AdaaK,  Appnd., ».*.)— 7 

JAiiMotn  B.  A.,      17.— .Sliu,  H.  A.,  xir^.  —  Km.,  H.  K- 
ii.,  19.  — Adatoa,  Append.,    t.  — 0?Mtli^  Cmin,  voi.  x, 
SSS.}- B.  (Adam.  Apprad.,  «.  t.)— «.  (Dnmem^  uL,  115." 
AduWi  Append.,*  *.)— 10.  mw(i^.,Tti..4.— I>iaeco«.,iL,  m. 
—Aduu,  inma±t  ■.  t.)— Jt.  (Ownv.,  SL,  181.  —  Adu%  Ar 
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and  other  ancient  authora  dflscrlhe  sereral  spedes.' 
Spreogel  remarks  that  Nieander'a  division  of  scor- 
pioBa  had  been  adopted  by  modem  nataraltsts. 
"The  aoeipioat"  a^a  Windnaan,  **mvs  among  the 
EgjrptitttB  an  erablem  of  the  goddesa  Sdk,  though 
«e  riMH^d  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  choaeD  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  .£lian  mentions  scorpi- 
oos  of  Coptoa,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
atrng,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddees  laia,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
ia  that  eiqr,  that  women,  In  going  lo  express  their 
grief  before  her.  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  gnmnd,  withoat  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  AH  the  laUea,"  aays  Griffith,  "  which  snperstition 
and  ignorance  have  broaght  forth,  daring  a  aeries 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  to  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
etebCs,  however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  Tivipanras ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  bo  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  Thcf  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  bat  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged ita  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
Aeeording  to  oChen,  the  mother  becaoae  the  ptey 
of  her  ovni  fknUly ;  hot,  at  all  erents,  the  voraci^ 
of  tbme  animals  was  flilly  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
bte  that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment  from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
ofthoptera  of  the  genu87Aa«m«,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
mqitaa  of  that  of  JV^m  <tf  Linnania.  Pliny  infinmi 
OS  that  the  PsyOl  Mideavomwd  to  naturalize  fa  Ita- 
^  the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
prored  wholly  nnsuccessfa).  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
on  the  avbject,  bat  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
cal.'* 

*in.  A  spedfs  of  fiah,  tiie  Seonana  poreut,  L., 
called  in  Italian  Serofandio;  in  modern  Oreek,  mtop- 
wUk.  according  to  Belon  and  Goray* 

*IV.  A  species  of  Uiomy  plant,  which  Apgmllara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  reganMng  as  the 
Spta-tmm  Seormu.  Stackhouse,  however,  iada  ob- 
jections to  this  o^nioD.* 

•SCORPIOEI'DES  (ffirop«r«wt«*c),  a  apecies  of 
plant,  which  Bodonma  and  Sprangel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Se»rfiimu  niutM,  or  SeorpimdM, 
Tonmefort.* 

^RIB.G.  The  scribs  st  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  daks  in  the  pav  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recordntg  the  proceedings  of 
the  di&rentfnoetioiiariee  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  ser^nt  /oeere"*  iras  i)Md  to  denote  their  oecn- 
patTon.  Being  veTj  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  elates  [dtxwia),  and  were  m- 
Bigned  by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  queesterii,  tedilieii,  or  pnetoril,  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.'  We 
ateo  read  of  a  naralis  seriha,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  Tery  inferior  Order.*  The  appointment  to  the 
ofBee  of  a  "  seriha"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  flie  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  pnrcbased. 
Thus  Livy*  tells  os  that  a  aeriba  was  a{^(rinted  by 
aqanstor;  and  wa  meet  with  the  phraaa  "dBatrMiK 


1.  (SprmmL  Ort.  de  la  H«d.— Aduas,  Appaad.,  ▼.— Wil- 
UMOB'a  Mmb.  ud  CnMoBt,  dM.,  tdI.  t.,  p.  IH.— Oriath'i  Ca- 
viar, W.  xiiL,  p.  4M,  &c>-4.  (Aritlot.,  H.  A..  H.,  IT.—AdwH, 
Api^..  C^.y-t.  (n»<»phr.,  H.  P..  h.,  13, 18.  -  Ad«ia«,  Ap- 
pand.,  •.  T.)— 4.  {Diowxw.,  W.,  AdMM.  Append.,  •.  t.>— ». 
(Ut-.  ix,  M.-G«I].,  vi., ».) — «.  (Cifc,  0.  V«rr.,  II.,  79 ;  e. 
Cat..  K.,7;  Pn  Clvatf.  tf^-PUn^ H. N., xxn.,  1,  t.1)— 7. 
(rMm,iLV.lfavdB>-i.  (sL»IM 


emtre,"  to  "  purchase  a  company,"  i.  e.,  to  buy  a 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him- 
self ft  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasmy"  {terif' 
turn,  jiuutoritm  emiparavif*).  In  Cicero'a  tiine,  iii> 
deed,  It  aeems  that  any  ime  might  become  a  siniba 
or  public  clerit  by  purchase,*  and,  consequently,  aa 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome,' 
the  ofRce  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freebom  (ntixens.  Cicero,* 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribe  formed  a  ret- 
spectable  class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  neceasaiy 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  h^ 
were  consdouB  ^at  he  was  combating  a  popular 
prejudice.  Veiy  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scrtlue  beiagnused  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state.  Cn.  FlaviuB,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  edile  in  gratitude 
for  bis  making  pi^lic  the  various  forms  of  actiona, 
which  ha4  previotuly  bean  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
be  bad  given  up  bi4  books  [tsbuloM  po9tut)  and  left 
his  profession.*  The  private  secretaries  of  individr 
uals  were  called  Libbibu,  and  sometimes  scribe  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Featus*  infonns  oa. 
aeriba  was  naed  for  a  poet' 

SORIBOOTA  LEX.   (^id.  Lax,  p.  686.) 

SCRI'NIUM.   (V.<i.  Capw.) 

SCHIPLUM.   (K«t  ScanruLua.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.   (Vid.  LiTsnwcuti.) . 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  tbe 
Roman  Republic  whicl^was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  poblicos  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  aa  pastur^F 
land.'  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publir 
CUB  pa»e»a  pablica,  taltut,  or  Milva.  Tbe^r  werp 
let  by  the  oenaors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec- 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or 
duty  to  the  pnUicanit  which,  of  course,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  catt^ 
which  they  kept. upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  hav^ 
been  vety  considerable.  The  publicani  bad  to  keep 
the  lists  of  Uie  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  uptm 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {tety 
Un)  the  duty  itadf  was  called  Meriptwa,  the  poMie 
pasture- land  ager  KripturuiuMt*  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  teriptunrii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
peeudea  inaeripta,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  poblio  paatnre  were  punished  aocofding  to 
tbe  lex  Ceiisoria,"and  the  cattle  wen  tal»n  by  the 
poUicani  and  forfUted."  Tbe  lex  Tboria"  did  away 
wiUi  the  scriptora  in  Italy,  where  tbe  pabUo  pas- 
tures wc^  very  numerous  uid  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,'*  and  the  lands  thnnselves  were  now  sold 
or  diatiibuted.  In  the  provincea,  where  tbe  pobtie 
pastorea  were  alao  IM  ont  in  the  same  mumer,"  the 
practice  continued  nntS  the  time  (tf  the  Empire,  bni 
afterward  the  acriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned." 

SCRUTULUM,  or,  more  prtqperly,  Scbifvlom  or 
ScBiPLOK  (Ypofina),  the  smalleit  denomination  of 
weight  among  tbe  Romana.  It  waa  tbe  S4tii  part 


1.  (Tkta'a  Honea,ad.  1.,  p.  98.)—!.  (Cic.n^iu.,  e.  Ven.,  70.) 
— t.  (Tidt.,  Aml,  riii.,  97.}— t.  (1.  o.)-».  (0«U„  L  c)~«.  (t. 
'.)— 7.  (EnKMi,  Clav.  Cic,  •.  T.  —  OSttliaf,  QmciIi.  dM  RflB. 
StMUT.,  p.  174.)  —8.  [Vam,  Da  Lh«.  UL,  ir.,  p.  10,  Bip.  — 
Vaanu,  a.  t.  SaltniM  —  t.  (Faatna,  a.  T.  ScripMwrioa  a^ar.)  — 
19.  (Tano,  Da  JU  RoaL,  li.,  1.)  —  II.  (Plant.,  TrtC,  i.,  1,  «, 
fto.)— 11.  (ApNan,  Da  Brfl-  CIt,,  1-  r.— Cks.,  Bnit,  M.>— 11. 

S'ano,  De  Be  RMt,  L  e.— Lit.,  zxzix., ».)— 14.  (Cic,  o.  Varr., 
.,ii-S;  PraLar-aUs..*;  u  Pkin-,  nii-i  89.— PUiu,  H.  N.. 
xiz.ru.>--!*.  (OdmBmHlalwhr,Hia(.flCJtMM,ui,,p.lS,*s. 
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«f  Oe  TThcia,  or  the  M8tb  itf  the  Lu«i,4iid  tbere- 
fon  =18  06  grains  Englisfa,  which  u  abo«t  the  ar- 
erage  weight  of  the  sonipobr  aorei  stOt  in  exiat- 

mcfl.  {Vid.AvMvu.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  diriaioQ 
ofthejugerum.whichcontaiDedSSSscmpula.  {Vid. 
Jdoiidh.}  Pliny*  uses  the  word  to  denote  amail 
diTwioDS  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  m  fact,  to  be  ap- 
pUeaUe  to  any  measure- 
Though  the  acnipulum  was  the  smaUest  wei^t 
in  common  ose,  we  find  dirisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolm  =\  of  a  scruple,  the  Mun- 
lAeUt  =i  of  an  obolas,  and  the  ailiqita  =ld  of  an 
obolus,  =^tb  a  scmide,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  ttie  weight  of  a  certain  nomber 
of  seeds.* 

<•  StmioboU  in^uM  ut  oMua,  fufn  fomttrt  dufh 
Oramma  wnutf,  KrifpbtM  noatri  iixtn  friam. 
StmiMM  Mts  am  aitimaa  UHuauia  eurria 
AUrUKwU  ier^la,  tamliaaa  graxm  Ha  aUe, 
Av<  tctidem  apataa  Mir—t,  Awttm  b^inaa 
BiaiMO." 

SCULPTU'RA  (yXvffi)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
^mlar  malerisib,  bat  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
Blied  by  modem  writen  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
IB  eoqilaiDed  in  a  separate  artide.  (Fuf-ftrATtrAar.) 
Tliere  ue  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  via.,  «ccl^  acal^wra,  and  Modpo, 
aealptuTa  (in  Greek  r^o^  and  ^^i^).  Ttie  g«i- 
eial  (pinion  is,  that  bt^  ae^fo  aiu]  tetdpo,  with  their 
dnivatires,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  difTerent  in 
degcee  of  perfection,  so  XkaUacal'pfura  wuold  signify 
■  eoane  or  mde,  aculptura  an  elaborate  and  p^feet 
mgraTing.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  tlie 
IbHowmg  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  3S.— Ovid, 
Mat.,  z.,  M8.— Vitrar.,  ir.,  6.*  Others,  again,  be- 
lieve that  lealpo  (^Adfu)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
ttie  material  (intaglio),  and  »euivo{yXvfu)to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  vp^y  doubt- 
ftd  wbeuer  the  ancients  thenuelves  made  or  ob- 
fened  soeh  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptara  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (inta^ioa),  which  was  chiefly  ap[riied  to  prodn- 
«iBg  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints ;  and,  3.  The 
trt  of  podneing  taiaed  figures  (cameos),  which 
aerred  for  the  roost  part  as  omamenta. 

The  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  tban 
in  modem  limes,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  aeal-ring. 
(Va.  RiNoi.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
•tone,  whtdi  served  as  eeala,  were  simple  and  rude 
aigoa  wiUiont  any  meaniag,  aoroethsea  merdy  con- 
sisting of  a  ronnd  or  square  h<^e.*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forma,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  I^idias  and  Pnx- 
itdea,  this,  like  the  ottier  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  ftw  and  anrestrained  career  of  de- 
valopiiient,  and  waa  carried  to  aneh  a  degree  of  per- 
footion,  that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
•entioa,  the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  Bnt  few  of  the  names  of 
(be  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  ua.  Some  iota^ios,  as  well  aa  cameos,  have  a 
■aine  engraved  upon  them,  hot  tt  la  in  all  eases  nwie 
frabahle  that  such  are  the  nanm  of  the  ownera 
nther  than  thoae  of  the  anists.  The  first  artist 
who  la  mentioned  aa  an  engraver  of  atones  ia  Tbeo* 


1.  (R.  N~  ii.,  7.)— S.  (RlwB.  Fun.,  De  Pond.,  t.,  B-IS.)-S. 
|OM^r^i^naain«BWon  m  Si^t^  QftUk,  10.}--4.  (Hajat, 
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dons,  Oe  aaBorTriedeB,  the  Oauim,  «te  op* 

TedtheatmeintbeiingofPDlyeratea.>  The  dm 
odclirated  among  them  was  PyrgDtelea,whoe8«». 
ved  the  sed-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.*  the 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  P^rgoteles  in  a 
very  bighstataof  perfectioB,and  it  appears  to  have 
been  a^liad  aboiit  thia  period  to  onnDefital  works; 
for  sevml  of  the  aooeesaon  of  Alenoder  and  otki 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  cosum,  wtaidi  was 
and  is  still  very  ipwvaleM  in  the  East,  of  adianiag 
their  gdd  and  silver  vessds,  craters,  candd^ms, 
and  the  like,  with  precioos  stonea,  on  wtucta  raised 
figures  (cameoe)  were  worked.*  Among  the  sans 
class  of  omamoital  woika  we  may  ledcon  sock 
vessels  and  patens  aa  oonsisted  of  one  atone,  190a 
whkh  there  waa  in  many  eases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  moat  exquisite  vroriansoihip.* 
Respecting  the  varions  predooa  and  other  atdnes 
which  the  ancient  aitiata  aaed  01  these  woifca,  sea 
Miiller.* 

As  regards  the  teduica]  part  of  die  sit  of  wbA- 
ing  in  predona  atonea,  we  only  know  the  ftflowisg 
partkHdara.  The  atone  waa  first  pcdisfaed  the 
politor,  and  received  other  a  idane  or  convex  soi- 
faee ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  tbs 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  se^  Hw  scd^ 
tor  himself  used  iron  or  sled  instramenta  motstcs- 
ed  with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron,  lliese  metal  instmmenta  were  ^thersksip 
and  pt^tedt  or  ronnd.*  The  stones  wludi  veia 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  wdl  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlakl  in  gold  or  sOver  vesscb. 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  ctf  the  goldsmith  (afimtlnrtiu,  coauoaitar). 

Numerous  qtecimens  of  intaglios  and  cameoe  ire 
still  preserved  in  the  venous  museums  Eorope, 
and  an  deaciibed  in  onmerons  woika.   FbrOe  fit- 
entnre  of  the  sulyeet,  aee  MaQer.' 
ZKTPIA  AIKH  (anpia  iint)  is  tfana  explained  bf 

7mi  tt*  rpare£sv-  ol  yap  ^vyoSiKoSvnt  taKimam  *fc 
iwlipov  4  A^^nxn*  dirodqueli'.  By  rptg^  duf  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficuhiea,  in  which  Uie  plain- 
tiff  had  to  encoonter  evei?  sort  of  trickny  aad  eva- 
«ion  00  the  part  of  Oe  defendant.  On  the  appotated 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  uoleas  he  hac 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  waa  shown  by  boom 
friend  on  his  behalf,  8Uiq;iortad  hy  nn  affida^  called 
inufiooia,  in  answer  to  which  tiie  onioBent  was  ^ 
lowed  to  pn(  in  a  counter-aflSdavit  (avduitufioaiaX 
and  the  conrt  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  aeems  to  have  become  a  practice  irith  per- 
sona who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  j£gean 
Sea,  either  on  bnsinesa  or  m  the  poUic  service; 
and  the  islea  of  S<7tus  (one  of  the  Cycdadea),  I<an> 
noe,  and  Imbras  were  partinilatly  aeleeted  far  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  tharcfiaa 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbriana.* 
SC¥TH£  (aicieai).  (Vid.  DiHonoi.) 
SCUTUM  (dwtof),  the  Roman  shi^  w«n  by 
the  heavy-anned  infantry,  instead  of  being  roaad 
like  the  Greek  Clifkos,  was  adapted  to  the  lomof 
tbe  hnman  body  by  being  made  either  oval  or  of  the 
abape  of  a  door  {■Svpay,  which  it  also  leseffliUed  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which, 


1.  (H*n>d.,  iii.,  41.}— S.  fWwtelBMn,  yi^  p.  107,  atch-X 
(Athcn.,  li.,  p.  781.^10.,  s.  V%tt.,  U.,  it.,  S7,  4.  tlw*- 

au,  Mrtlir.,  US.— CitL,  I.  c— Plin,  H.  N.,  sxnii.,  CAi- 
cluwl.,  «  SIS.)  — fl.  (Flia.,  H.  N.,  xxXTii.,  TS.— MOUw,  Ai^  \ 
SH,!.]— 7.  (AKliaal.,Ul9.  *()■}-«■  (PoUox,  Odob.,  Tiit,  SO, 
81.— Kahn,  ad  loc.— Saidu,  •.  r.  Ix^ttm  Acv-— H«ntL,  •.  t. 
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couseqoently,  Ha  Greek  nsme  was  derired.  Two 
of  tta  fonns  are  ehown  in  the  woodeat  at  page 
<M.   Ttaat  irtiich  is  herp  exhibited  is  also  of  &e- 


qoent  oceuireuce,  and  ia  giTen  od  the  aame  authori- 
ty :  ia  ttus  case  the  sbidd  is  enrred,  bo  as  in  part 
to  eBcircle  the  body.  The  terms  cUptiu  and  saUuvi 
are  often  eonrounded ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted differeat  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  102,  S89.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tingniabef  tiie  Roman  '9vpt6f  from  the  Greek  ievtc 
inhis  Life  of  Titos  Flaminhis.'  lo  Bph,,  vi.,  16, 
Sc.  Paul  uses  the  term  ^vpto;  rather  than  ieirts  or 
eoKSf,  becanse  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vii.  Akmi,  p.  90.*)  Hieae  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  tcuia  UmgA^  6vptmc  kitui^ 
«!{.*  P^bins*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
hy  9i.  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  eorered  the  left  shoulder. 

•SCYLTUM  {aKvTjav),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  SqwUus  eanmila,  or  Bounce.* 

SCYTALE  (oHVToJi^),  I.  is  tiie  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  oommnnicated  witb  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.*  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  eriiOTS  gave  to  him  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  tbickneas,  and  retained  for  tbemselTes  another 
of  precisely  tbe  same  size.  When  they  bad  any 
commanicatioa  to  make  to  him,  they  cot  tke  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  tite 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wodnd  rt  reand  tiieir  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  whidi  they  had 
to  Bead  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  stafT,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  tbe  strip  was  sent  to  the 
genemi,  who,  after  having  woond  it  around  bis  stafi^ 
was  aUe  to  read  the  commnntcation.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
mmt  have  eome  down  fVom  mriy  times,  although 
DO  insunee  of  it  is  recorded  previoitt  to  the  time  of 
Pausantas.*  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
seytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  sobject  and  allied 
towns.* 

•II.  (ZmtoXq),  the  Blue-beOied  Snake.  "  From 
Nieaiider*s  deseripUon  of  Uie  seytale,**  Adams, 

it  i>  dear  that  it  neariy  resembled  the  amphisbe- 
na.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Aricenna  it  is  ren- 
dered tmtaUus.  Avieenna  says  it  resembles  the 
araphisbsaa  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
■ting.    Henee  Sprengel  refers  the  seytale  to  the 


1.  (j.  688,  «d.  Sl«ph.>— <.  <JaMph»,  m  fMtod  laja.  TSt,  ait. 
Patopiia.— Flonu,  iH.,  10.)--*.  (Virf.,  JEn.,  Tiii.,  Mt.— Orid, 
Put.,  vL,  SOS.}— 4.  (JoM^.,  JLnt.  Ji»d.,viiU7,  *>.}— S.  (vi., 
n.y-4.  (AiNtot.,  H.  A.,  11.,  10.— OppUn,  Hal.,  I.— Aduai,  Ap- 
pmi.,m.Y.}-~7.  (Pint.,  LnuuL,  IV.— Schi)d.Hl  Thoo7<L,L,lSl, 
— SoMm^  a.  T.}-&  (Con.  N«p.,  Puis.,  *■>-»■  {3toi.,Hell,T, 


Anguit  erioi,  n  serpent  which  difflsrs  in  length  only 
from  tbe  AnguitfragUis,  or  Blindworm."* 

SE'CTIO.  TbMe  are  called  sectores  who  bt^ 
property  puiiict."*  Proper^  waa  said  to  be  add 
pnblioe  (venire  ptMiee)  when  a  mui's  property  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  Boms  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperiy  annrapriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
pniseriptio.*  Such  a  sde  of  all  a  man'a  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  tbe  things  wcHA  were 
oaDed  sei^ia*  Tbe  sale  was  effbeted  by  the  prs- 
tor  giving  to  tbe  qavstors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  Florence  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  pubUce  pot- 
aiittf*  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sob  hasta. 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gains  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
Bflga.'  The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
seetorinm  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  pmqterty  ;*  but  he  took  tbe  property  with  all  its 
Uabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscua 
was  sold  m  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR    {Kti.  Sectio.) 

SECTOHIUM  INTERDICTUM.  (KhL-  Iirr»- 
DICTVK,  p.  648;  SscTio.) 

SECU'RIS,  Aim.  SECURICULA  (dffi^,  ireWitwr), 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  eacb  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipm- 
MM  (x-eAixvc  iiariftoc,  or  ifi^ar6no^).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  uutooment  of  constant  use  in  lite 
bands  at  the  carpenter  nnd  the  hnabandman,  but 
was,  moreoTer,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,* a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fosces. 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continnaUy  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  ban-reliefh.  In  the  woodcut  to  tiie  article  Sonr- 
TBtm,  tbe  yoong  Aneanius  holds  a  battle-axe  m  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-h^ds,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquitiea. 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,'*  axe-heads  have  from  tbe  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  foond  in  nepolchral  tmnuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  mnsenms  together  with  diisdsi  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  uite.  {Vid. 

DoLABBA.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  generally  diaracteristic  of  the  Asiuio  na- 
tions,'* whose  troops  are  therefore  called  teeurigera 
catena.^*  As  oaaal,  va  find  the  Asiatic  oostiHM 
propagating  itsdf  over  the  north  of  Enrope.  The 
btpennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks.'* 

In  pr^aring  for  s  eonfliet,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  mak  a  whetstaie  l$Mgimt  in  eou  tteu^ 

SECUTOHES.   (Ftd.  Glaoiatous,  p.  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  {ptusajfieuCu  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  prdimitiary  step  in  the 
l^lislation  of  Solon,'*  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  men 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  ftwn  the  va- 
rioMB  accounts  in  Phrtarch  and  the  grammarians,  W 

1.  (Aduna.  Appand.,  i.  t.}— 8.  (Oaiai,  iv.,  Ilfl.— Poftaa,  a.  *. 
Sectoraa.)— 9.  (Li».,MiTii(T  W.— Cio.  in  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  SO.)— 4. 
(Cio.,  Pro  8.  Roao.  Aaar.,  SO,  43,  Ac)— 5.  (Taoit.,  Hiit.,  i.,  00.) 
—a.  (iii.,  eO^-Conpara  Vanw,  De  R«  Roal.,  ii.,  10,  a.  4.  —  IV 
cit.,Hiat,i.,10.)  — 7.  <Omioa,  I4fl.(  — i.  (Afathiaa,  Hiat., 
p.  7«,  74.)— 8.  (Ho«.,  U.,aT.,  711.  — 8n«t_  Oalba,  18.)- 
10.  iS^tt.,  Ma^  T-  107.— Wilkinaan'i  Hui.  and  Coat,  of  Egypt, 
i.,  p.  3M.)— 11.  (Curt.,  iK.,  4.)  — 18.  (Vd.  Flaoo.,  ^rai.,  *- 
lli>— la.  (A^Mhiaa, !.«.)- 14.  (Viit^jEfc,»ii.,0»T.>— J» 
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awms  to  be  dear  that  tbe  cite6}fina  oonsiated  or 
four  dutinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reductioa  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  qipears,  retrospectiTe,  it  would  natnrallj,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerride  part  of  the  debt  The 
second  |nit  of  tbe  measnre  eooMted  in  lowerwg 
the  standard  of  tbe  silver  coinage,  that  is,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones ; 
so  that  tbe  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
rather  more  than  oae  fourth.  '  Bctdth'  snppoees  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  tbe  staodaid  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  Ibnnb,  that  is,  to  make  75 
<dd  draidunas  eqnal  to  100  new  imea,  bot  Oat  tbe 
new  coin  proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  coosiated  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encombranees,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  to  their  owners  as  flill  property. 
How  this  was  efibcted  is  not  dear.  Lastly,  Stdon 
■bidiBbed  the  lawwUdi  gave  to  the  creditor  a  ri|^t 
10  tiie  peiBon  oTbia  inaolTent  debtor,  and  he  rest<n«d 
to  their  fbn  Uber^  those  who  had  been  enslaved  tor 
debt. 

This  great  measore,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  Uie  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  AUienians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  paUie  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
mai^ia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  anlimited  power.' 

•SELI'NON  ((rfAivw).  "I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Amw»  FetroMki- 
mm,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Staekhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicua  Nonnlua  correctly  remaiks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  Pdrwe- 
Imoii  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley."* 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  tii 
notice  are : 

I.  Sella  GuBULiB,  the  chair  of  state.  Cttnt/w  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  aimu  bat  it 
more  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  eitns, 
whidi  IS  also  fotmd  in  QiiinU9,  euriaUs,  the  QreA 
(AhoCi  <o^M»of.  dec.  (Ktd.  CoiOTii.,  p.  295.)  The 
sMta  conilis  is  said  to  bare  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "  ewttii  regia  tetta  ttdornant"^\  having  been 
imported,  along  with  varioos  other  insignia  of  roy- 
aity,  from  Etmria,*  accordmg  to  one  acoouat  by 
Tnllns  HoetUias aeoording  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarqainhis  while  SDraa  names  Tetulonii  as 
the  city  ftom  which  it  was  immediately  derived.* 
Under  the  Repnbiic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  bdonged  to  the  consuls,  prvtors,  curate  sdilea, 
and  censors;'*  to  the  fiamen  dialis"  (nd.  Flahbn)  ; 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  be  deputed  to 
net  onder  himself,  as  tbe  magiattr  equitum,  abiee  be 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magiatraciea  with- 
in himsdf."  After  the  down&Ilirf' the  eonatittttion, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  empennm  alao,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  to  the  augostales,'*  and 
perhqis  to  the  prtefectus  arbL"  It  was  displayed 
Qpon  all  great  poUic  occasions,  eipecially  in  the 
cbens  and  theatre,"  snnetinee  even  after  the 
death  of  the  persM  to  whran  it  belOQged,  a  mark 
of  special  boaour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 


1.  (Staatdt.,  1.,  p.  17.}— a.  (Plot.,  Sol.,  1«.— Compara  SdMu, 
B«^reli.  Btrm.  Hw.,  i.  t.  —  Cio.,  Dt  RapuU^  ii.,  S4.  —  Wkch- 
«ia,HeU.Alt.,f.,i.,p.Mg.)— t.  (DioMor.,  iti.,  87.— Theo- 
phtMt.,  H.  P.,  t.,  a.— JUmm,  Appand.,  •.  r.)— 4.  (Anl.  Qtll, 
iH.,  18.— Ptrtu,     V.  CnnilM.— Serrio*  ad  Virg..  JEi^,  u.,  SS4. 


„  ™  •  — xtmm.,  uiu.,  w. — ijr., 

U.^l.~Fntiu,  ■.  T.  Sellseanilia.)— ]>.  (Tadt.,  Ann.,  xr.,  n. 
— ffirt.,  M.,  M.— Sarrint,  1.  c}— H.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  8».)— 16. 


(^alMtat,  Da  Prnat.  at  Uan  Nnmiw.,  i.,  H  1.)  - 1*.  {Lw, 


icna,  and  Peitinaz;'  and  it  was  Uie  seat  oTb 
praetor  when  he  administered  justice.*  la  the  jm* 
inces  it  was  assumed  by  iaferiur  ma^iatei  vtan 
they  exercised  proconaolar  prt^iMmiaB  astbui- 
ty,  as  we  iafbr  from  its  upeanng  akng  «tt  fatu 
on  a  eotn  of  tbe  Gena  Fiqiia,  strad  at  Nien,)i 
Bithynia.  and  bearing  the  name  AVAOC  novni(c 
TAMIAC  WefinditoceaaaonaQyediibiMtiik 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  m  tbut  of 
Ariobananes  II.  of  Cajqiadocia,  for  it  was  tke  pv- 
tice  of  tbe  Romans  to  present  a  eitnile  ehu,  u 
ivory  aceptre,  a  torn  prctexta,  and  sadi  tike  ail- 
ments, as  tMeasm  respect  and  eonfideBeetetkw 
ralers  whose  friendship  they  desiied  to  etdlinK.* 

The  sella  cmnlis  appeara  from  the  fint  to  b»e 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  csmiAilf 
indicated  by  anch  ezivessions  as  dmUKkr;  Siaait 
aaiiptile  daUit  vpiu ;  and  iXt^amivot  Si^f  it  I 
later  period  it  vras  overlaid  with  gold,  asd  tarn- 
qnently  we  find  dt^p«Y  hrixp6eov{,  dpm^  an- 
XP^o^tt  T^f  ii^pav  riv  Kexpvaufiivo»,  recnrna;  m- 
Btantly  in  Dion  Cassias,  who  freqaentlj,  homtm, 
GDiploys  the  simple  form  Si^poi  ipxixoi  Id  Agft 
it  long  remained  extremely  idain,  closely  lesembliif 
a  comoHm  folding  ( fticatilia)  camp-stool  wiUi  ttvk- 
ed  legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  Uie  name  b/rU- 
sTovr  dtfpoc,  fbund  in  Platarch  ;*  tbej  atrong)}  n- 
mind  ua  of  d^fhant's  teeth,  which  thfyflu^ixn 
been  int«tded  to  Imitate,  and  the  Empemr  Aoitlin 
proposed  to  ctmstriHst  one  in  which  eadi  foot  wa  to 
consist  of  an  enormoas  tusk  entire.* 

The  form  of  the  sella  corulis,  as  it  ia  coeoidooIj 
represrated  apon  the  denarii  (d*  the  Ronun  Emilia, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  foDowtng  cut  are  icfn- 
aented  two  pairs  of  bronze  le^  b^n^toaidh 
curnlis  pressed  in  the  Museum  at  I^pK' and  ■ 
sella  cnralis  cc^ed  fixm  tho  Tatican  edente. 


n.  BiaxLLiuK.  The  word  ia  found  ii  lO  dMi- 
cal  author  except  Varro,*  according  to  irtm  il 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  tmpenoM. 
We  team  from  varioos  inscriptions  that  ^  li^ 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occaMV 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  hoBour  to  diatiB|iiitliN 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  proiisctll 
towns.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  aa  inacrip- 
tiou  found  at  Pisa,  which  called  forth  tbe  \oog-  ^ 
ed,  nmbling  diasertation  of  Chinientelli,*  <h  ■ 
two  others  foond  at  PMnpeiL"  Id  anodleTn^cfi^ 
tionwe  have  Bublliatos  Honox;^'  ia  aaoibtr,' 
containing  the  roU  of  an  incoiporatioa  of  carp^tei^ 
one  of  tbe  office-bearers  is  styled  Collio.  I  Bu"-- 
lbaxiub.'* 


I.  (Dam  CaM.,Uir.,30;lixn.,4.— TKiL,ABa.,iMit>"' 
Comnant.  of  Lip^—  SpanhMn,  x.,  2, 1 1-)-*-  (C*  * X'"- 
U.,  ii.,  18.— VaL  Max^  iii^  S,  1. -  Tmdt.,  Ann,  li.-M'*' 
xi.,  W,  18.)-1.  (LiT,  m.,  II :  ilii.,  M.  - 
cTxi.— Cic.  ad  Fam-  r*-,  t.  —  SmoWu,  Bt, *.l — *■ 
Ep.,i.,e,5».  — OTid.aiPa«t.,t.,S,IT.)-9.  [Mtiiai, i)"* 
(Vopiac,  Finn.,  3.)— 7.  (Mm.  BKt.,«iL  rin  t*'- 
Lat.,     1<8,  ad.  M6Uer.)— B.  (Cwt^  Thea.  A*^- 
Tit.,  p.  low.)— 10.  (OreUi,  laKiipL,  a.  4S48,  *«*.)-''- I™V 
MO^-U.  <Q»0i.  4Qa3.>-U.  (I^Mpan  OnUi.«I^WI^ 
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Two  bronte  biseUis  were  diseoTerad  at  Pnnpeii, 
and  thoB  an  uneeitaiaV  with  i^rard  to  the  fimn  of 
the  aeat  has  been  remored.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.' 

III.  SCI.LA  GsBTATOBiA*  01  Fektobia,*  b  sedau 
ased  both  in  town  and  conntrT*  hj  men*  as  well  as 
hy  women*  {muli^irU  lella').  It  is  expressty  dts- 
tingoiabed  from  the  Lkctica,*  a  portid>le  bed  or 
•ofa,  in  wUeh  tin  person  earned  lay  in  a  Teeombent 
position,  while  the  aellt  was  a  portaUe  <^iair  in 
whieh  the  occnpaot  sat  nprigfat ;  but  they  are  some- 
tinies  confounded,  as  by  MartiEd.*  It  difi^red  firom 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid.  Cathedba.) 
The  tella  was  sometimes  entirdy  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  aeeonnt  given  by  Tacitus  of  tlu  death  of 
Galba,'*  bat  more  frequently  ahnt  hi."  Dion  Cas- 
sius"  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  be  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius** and  by  himself'*  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
aDnsion  to  it  untfl  the  period  of  the  EUpire.  The 
seOn  were  made  sometimes  of  {daia  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver/*  or 
gold,"  according  to  tite  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and'neck  (cmnco/**);  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laza  was  applied when  smaller 
than  nsaal,  th^  were  termed  t«llula;"  tiie  motion 
was  ao  easy  that  one  might  study  irithont  incon- 
venience,** while,  at  the  same  time,  it  aflbrded 
healthful  eierciae." 

IV.  Sella  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets wUeh  serve  to  point  out  generaUy  the  |M»p<^ 
aes  for  whicb  they  were  intenwd.  Thus  we  read 
of  ccffc  iatnearet,  telta  tmuorut,  aella  obttttrieiet, 
»dia  fim^iarica  v.  vtrhua,  and  many  others.  Both 
Vanro**  and  Festus"  have  preserved  the  word  aeH- 
^moMtrum.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  leia, 
aeiiUj.  toliurti,  teUa ;  the  latter  calls  them  "  gtdilia 
rnntiqui  gtnais ;"  and  Amobiua  includea  them  among 
common  aztides  of  fumitnre.  No  hint,  however, 


1.  (Hw.  BoriHM.,  n/L  H.,  tar.  tl.)  —%  {»met^  Nor.,  96.  — 
Vii^^  IS.— Anu«ian„niK.,l>— a.  {CBl.A««UaiL,i.,S;  ii.,  I.) 
—  4.  (TACit.,  Abu.,  xit.,  4.— Suet.,  Cland.,  ».}  —  ».  (TmiI., 
BiM.,  i.,  39  ;  iiL,  S5.— Jnt.,  yii.,  HI.— Hut.,  ix.,  IS.)— «.  (Ta- 
cit., Am.,  xir.,  4.~  Jot.,  {.,  IM.  — Id.,  ti.,  U9.)  — 7.  (Suet., 
Otlio,  (Soat.,  CUod.,  U.—Mut.,  z.,  10 ;  ti.,  OS.— Sen- 

mea,  iMV.  vii..  It.)—  0.  (iv.,  »!.)— 10.  (Hift..  i..  35,  *&)  —  II. 
(Juv^  190.— SaeL,  Nar.,se.— ViMll.,  IS.— Otlio,0.]— 13.  (Ix., 
9.}—  IS.  lOMvr.,  U.)~li.  Jxin,,,  S3  ;  In.,  43.)— 19.  (Ludil, 
KimgA,  4.)— IS.  (Chnd.,  Huwir.  Com.,  Ml.}— 17.  (Ju*., 
vi.,  sn.  and  icbel.)— 1&  (SeiiM_  Da  OitmL,  14.)— 19.  iTaoit., 
Urn.,  Mi^  es.)~^.  (Flin.,  S|k,  ill.,  ft.)— SI.  (SeMC,  bnr.  Tit., 
.IS.— Oalaiu  Da  Tnmd.  VaL,ii.,  4.-<Uitu  AnnL,  L  tt.}-4a. 
4L.I*,»38.)-M.  to.  T.) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  aothoritiea  which  conid  lead 
us  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
lifdit  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hygmus,  who 
tells  OS,  when  describing  the  constellationa,  tiiat 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  in  riliquaatroy 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  baa 
been  discovered  in  excavationa,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.  The  first  cut  annexed 


repwaenta  « tnonse  one  from  the  Hnsenm  at  Ni^ 
ptes:*  the  second,  twtt  chain,  of  whteh  the  onaw 


the  right  hand  ia  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.*  A  diair  of  a  my 
beautiful  Ibnn  is  given  in  the  Jfiu.  Bori.* 

V.  Sella  Equbstbes.   {Vid.  ErairncM.) 

SE-MATA.   { Vid.  Fbitos,  p.  467.) 

SEMEIOTICA  (rd  X^tioTixSv),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  auUiors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whcde  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Mbkciiia.)  The  more  ancient  nanw  for  this 
Inranch  of  medicine  was  Diagnottiea  (rd  SiayiMMiTy' 
k6v\  but  in  Gtalen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Sejiuiotica.  Ita  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseaa- 
ea,  BO  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
endile  accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  wan 
divided  into  three  parte,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidenta  and  hiatoiy  of  tha 
disease ;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  pattent't 
actual  condition;  and,  III,  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  Uie  state  of  science,  and  more  oa 
observation  and  nature  aeutenesa  than  any  other, 
this  ie  the  part  in  whksh  the  ancients  laboured  nn>- 
der  the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  moat 
nearly  to  oursdves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galea  and  Alexander 
l^liaans ;  and  the  aathw  of  the  treatise  De  ArUt 
iiT  the  Hippocratie  collection,  seems  to  tiiink  the 
knowing  the  nature  a  disease  almost  the  same  ea 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  Jt  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Eraustratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  aeeret  disease  of  which  AntiocAoSi  the  aoa 
of  Seleneus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  Act  no* 
thing  bnt  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stiatonice.* 

1.  (Hoa.  Boib.,  vA.  tL,  ttv.  S&H-t.  (M-  vol.  xii.,  tav.  S.)— 
3.  (vcd.  tiU.,  tar.  10.}— 4.  < Appian,  De  Rab.  877.,  S*.  Ac.— Pint, 
DMtr,,  8.  Kb  p.  NT.— SnidM,  ■.  v  'B^,— TaL  Hafc,  t.,  7^ 
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lltagr  fauAucea  are  recorded  of  Qalen's  extran^ 
WJ  penetration,  inaomacti  that  he  Tentored  to  My 
that,  by  the  aaalstance  of  the  Deity,  be  had  DOrer 
been  wtoog  in  hU  pn^oeis.*  Asclepiades  ia  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  repotattoo  by  drecorering  that 
a  man  who  was  sappoaed  to  be  dead,  and  was  om 
the  pnot  of  being  biiried,  was  in  foct  alive  ;*  and 
•erraal  elmQar  instances  are  upon  record.  U  mtist 
not,  howeTer,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acnie- 
ness  of  the  anoienta  enabled  tben9in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  oTercome  the  force  of  rnlgar  ivejodices, 
which  so  distinctly  aK>ear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  tm  some  wibjects  (as, 
tor  examirie,  erefytbing  connected  with  generatioD) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridieoloos 
and  supcratitioos  groands. 

In  the  Hif^MOTBtio  etdlection,  the  following  works 
•re  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  howerer,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  seDUioe  :* 
1.  JlMyMiffrurov,  Pr<tiutume» ;  3.  KvaxaT  Upoyv^ 
mt,  rrmmdana  Coaete,  supposed  to  be  more  «n- 
elaat  than  Hippoentes ;  3.  npc^rut^,  FrmiU' 
HiwHs,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob* 
Mj  anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
■older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxsgoras  ;*  4.  Ilcpi  Xv- 
fi4w,  De  Hmoribut ;  6.  Tlepi  Kpumw,  De  Judieati- 
mt^u;  6.  TUpi  Epta^iuv,  Dt  Diebnu  JuJieatoriia. 
Aretxas  has  left  fiMir  valaabto  books  Ilapi  Airo^r 
sot  Z^gultfir  'OfifM'  Ktd  3pm>£tM'  UaBHif,  D*  Cmm 
•t  Sigiiit  AaUorwm  et  Dmtummwm  Morhmwm.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Hep!  ruv  nernvMrue  Timtp,  De  Lih 
as  AfftOtM,  are  not  unfieqoently  quoted  by  the  title 
«r  AiavwMn-iK^,  Diagmttiea,*  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.*  We  have  alw  rarious  other  works 
hy  Galea  on  the  same  subject  Stepbanus  Atheoi- 
eosis  has  written  s  Ckxumentary  on  the  Framotitma 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  theae  (as  ftr  as  the  writer  fa 
aware)  are  all  Uie  works  of  the  aneieiits  that  n> 
lain  opon  this  snbject. 

aSXEHTlWM  FERL£.   {Tid.  Pssu,  p.  436.) 
SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.   ( Kid.  A>,  p.  1 10.) 
8EMPR014Ii£  LEGES,  the  name  <^  Tarioas 
laws  pnvoaed  by  Tiberius  and  Cains  Senipronias 


AaBASU.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Hl>.  Grao- 
Ohos  revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Ijcinios  (vtd. 
Reunoicss  Ijoiins):  he  (nxtpoeed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  600  jugera  oS  the  pubUc 
land  (fw  fMU  «r  fuUko  agro  flut  mttm  fun^rats 
•Mgers  MMMlmi'),  and  that  the  surplBs  land  should 
an  divided  aoMmg  the  poorieitiiens,  who  were  not 
to  bare  the  power  of  alienating  it he  als»  pro- 
posed, wa  a  c<Hnpensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  en  whidi  Uiey  bad  freqnently  made  im- 
ynrvements,  that  the  former  poesessors  riiould  have 
tte  AiD  ownership  of  600  jngera,  and  each  of  their 
aona,  if  th^.  had  any,  half  Uxat  quantity  :*  fin^, 
that  three  oomuisslonen  (irtMsmn)  should  be  ap- 
Boiated  vnay  year  to  carry  the  bw  into  eflhc«." 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tton,  bat  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Graocfaus,  C.  Graecbns, 
moA  Ap^us  Clatidius  were  the  three  commisaioDere 
upointed  under  it  It  was,  however,  never  ear- 
ned fWr  iM>  efibot,  in  oonseqneaoe  cf  the  mflr^ 
der  of  Tib,  Gtaeehoa.  The  other  mcaawee  eon- 
lenplated  bgr  Tik  Oraoehns**  do  act  requhe  to  be 
■entioaed  here,  as  they  were  never  broogbt  fiw- 


1.  (Commmd.  ■■  Sniocr.,  lib.  i., "  !>•  Mart.  Tvlnr.,"  ^%  M, 
km.  zriii.,  pt.  i,  p.  wS.)— S.  (Pli*.,  H.  N.,  vti.,  Sf;  mi.,  8.— 
0*la.,  D«  Had.,  K  *■  —  ApBl„  Florid.,  it^  p.  MS.)  —  S.  (  7mI. 
CbnJaat,  Baadb.  dtr  BUdoaAaiulc  Mr  di«  ^ur*  MadMaB, 
Leipug,  An,  1841.)— 4.  ITid.  Liltrt'i  Bippocr.,  Intml.)  — ft. 

IVti.  Mto  m  ThBophr.  PnitMpalh.,  D«  Uop.  Bom.  n. 
as,  ad.  OxDD^-e.  (Fid.  Galan.  ibid,  ukit.,  ton.  viii-  p.  I.>— T. 


ward.*  In  eonae^neoce  of  the  4HBffltflipi  iKA 
were  experienced  m  carrying  his  bnthar^^nn 
htw  into  effect,  it  was  again  bnnght  Ibrwadbr 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  «8.' 

Di  Ciprrs  CinDa  Roniirom,  proposed  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  ISS,  enacted  that  the  peqfc  oatf 
should  decide  respectiag  the  ennl  er  dfil  cm^ 
tion  of  a  citiieB  (ne  it  cajiu  amm  Btmumnw 
jvMwu  vatro  jtiOemntmr').  TVam  law  eoitiMKd  ■ 
force  tOl  the  tatest  tiroes  of  the  RqmUie. 

PavxcNTjiBiA,  proposed  by  C.  Gracthaa  RC. 
123,  enacted  that  com  should  be  sridbgrlberac 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |thB  of  as  a  far 
each  modhis  (w  nmau  et  tiintu  fiwmmm  fUi 
dmrttur*):  livy  says  .irso'iiia  <f  friou^  thtf  nVii. 
and  4  on.  ±=10  ox.,  because  there  was  so  ecii  u 
rqMVsent  the  iextatu.  ( Kid.  As,  p.  110.)  Rcqnt- 
ing  tins  bw,  see  also  Appian,  BeU.  CW.,  i.,  31.— 
Plot.,  C.  GnctkHM,  6.  — VelL  Pat,  5.,  8  — Cit, 
7Vm..  ill.,  90;  Pro  Sext.,  48.— ScboL  Bob,  Fn 
Sext.,  pL  SOOk  808,  ed.  OrelH 

JmaciAaiA.   {Vid.  Jodbs,  p.  663.) 

MiUTABis,  proposed  by  C.  GrscchoB  B.C.  I!3, 
eucted  that  the  soldien  should  receive  thotdotb- 
ing  gratis,  and  that  no  one  aboold  be  enroSd  e 
a  smier  under  the  age  of  seventeeo.*  PrenoBGlT 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pa;  ft*  d 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  scddiera.* 

Nn  4iiiB  JoMcio  ciscSHTBMiBSTVs,  (iTOpaaed  If 
0.  Graecbns  B.C.  1S3,  poaisbed  sll  who  conqiiM 
to  obtain  the  oondMnaatkm  of  a  pensa  is  ajt^ 
cium  publicum.  One  of  the  ptoviriaas  of  tbe  In 
Comdia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  asms  flflbtt'  (Ff. 

COBNBUA  Lbz,  p.  SOS.) 

Dx  PsonNctit  Conidlabisus,  proposed  bj  C 
Craocbns  B.C.  133,  enacted  that  the  senate  Mi 
eadi  year,  before  the  oonitia  fiir  deciia(  tht 
oonsidBwara  hdd,  the  two  provinces  whiA  woe  i* 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consols.* 

There  was  also  a  Sempnmian  lawcosceniiribe 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  sot  fin  put 
of  the  lex  De  ProviiH»is  Coosularibus,  wM  md- 
ed  that  thotaxea  of  thisfwovince  shoddteklMt 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.*  T)»l*»«» 
afterward  repuded  bj  J.  Cvear." 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  UnciA.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FDNU&  (TULbimnw 
Monv,  p^  647.)  « 

SENA'TUa  In  an  the  repablics  of  asti^. 
the  government  was  divided  betweeD  s  so^u^ 
poplar  assemUy ;  andineaaesiriieieakiBf^ 
at  the  bead  of  afl&irs,  as  at  Sparta  aad  io  onr 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  e«cMi^ 
A  senate  in  the  eariy  times  was  alwap  n(va» 
as  an  assen^y  itf  Men,  which  is,  is  Act,  <*> 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  ^aiin 
yepovch,  and  its  memben  were  dected  fron  inuf 
tbenoUeactf  tbenatiott.  Hie  number  sfwHU** 
m  the  aacieirt  republica  always  bore  a  dirtiact  te- 
btion  to  the  number  of  tribes  wfai^  ibe  b^ 
was  conqwsed.  (Vid.  Bodlb,  Gebovsia,  ^  i^^j^ 
Heskce,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rtme  cowBted 
oi  fNoly  one  tribe,  its  senate  coBsisted  af  ose 
dred  membm  (#cimmm-<«  or  *air«<;  cfoi^re  Pi- 
TBicii);  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe, or  tie  Htm 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  artkeiUna> 
the  number  flf  settators  was  iaereased  to  tn  tu; 
died."  This  nomherwi 
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bondred  wben  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Lueeres,  be- 
came incorporated  wiUi  the  Roman  etata.  DionTS- 
iM*  and  1^7*  place  tiiis  last  erent  In  the  relcn  <tf 
TunuinioB  Priacua ;  Cicero,*  who  agrees  witn  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarqaioios 
doubled  the  nmnber  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarqninius 
the  senate  consirted  onlj  of  ISO  members.  This 
differevee,  howerer,  m^  be  acconnted  far  by  the 
snppositioD,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisciu 
a  number  of  seats  hi  the  senate  had  become  va- 
rant,  which  he  filled  tip  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Lnceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Lnceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  tiie  nation, 
and  thna  incorrectly  considered  their  BeaaUm  like- 
wise as  the  seeond  or  new  half  of  that  body.  Hie 
new  senators  added  by  Tarqninioa  Prisons  were 
distmgnished  flom  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
er tribes  by  the  appellation  patra  minontm  genti- 
vM,  as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
bad  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  iepres«ited  the  Ramnes.*  SerriosTul- 
Gin  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  bat  under  Tarquinhu  Snpeihus  the 
anmber  of  senators  is  said  to  hare  become  very 
rnitch  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  Bent  others  into  exile.  This  accoont,  hower- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probaUe  aurooeittoa  of  Niebuhr/  that  sereral  Ta- 
cancies  in  the  senate  arose  from  many  the  sen- 
itors  accoropsnying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  bad  thus  arisen  were  filled  np  im- 
aiediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  R«pablic, 
by  L.  Junins  Bmtus,  as  some  writers  state,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyaius,'  by  Brutus  and  Valerins  Pnb- 
tirola,  and,  aeoOTding  to  Hutardi*  and  Festoa,'  \iy 
Valerins  PnbUeola  done.  AD,  however,  agree  ttiat 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysins  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
wpre  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  sraators  were  taken  from  among 
tbem.  But  this  aiq^ears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  irtuoh  they  were  designiUed.  Had 
they  been  made  patrieiatta,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors ara  said  to  hare  been  distinguished  fitnn  the 
old  ones  by  tbo  name  of  totucrifti."  Hence  the 
cnstomaiy  mode  ^  addressii^  the  whole  senate 
henceforth  atwaya  was  jNtfre*  ttmMenfH,  that  is,  m- 
tnt  et  cetutrifti.  Tbiem  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  these  new  senators  was  164 but  this, 
as  Niebuhj  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fobrieation, 
perhaps  of  Valerins  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  SOO  senators  aniears 
to  hare  lemained  nnaltered  for  several  eentmtes." 
C.  SemprottiOB  Gracehoa  was  the  first  iriio  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  bnt  in  what  this  con- 
sitted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Liry  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  eqni- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  wonld 
bave  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
hare  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  eqnitas. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity."  Phitarch**  states 
that  Gracchns  added  to  the  senate  800  eqnitea, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  ftom  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transforred  the  jodicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  conftision  of  the  lex  Jndiciaria  of 


I.  {iii., «.)—».  (i.,  «.>-3.  (Do  ftepuW.,  ii., ».)— 4-  fDionyi., 
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C.  Oracchns  with  the  later  one'of  Livhis  Drasna,* 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Jn- 
diciaria of  C.  OracchUB  do  not  allnde  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  mer^ 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  fVom  the  aeiK 
ate  to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusns.  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  sen^  consisted  of 300, 
aa  equal  nmnber  of  eqnites  should  be  elected  (dpM^ 
rMtpr)  into  the  seilate,  and  that  in  ftatnre  the  jndl- 
ces  should  be  taken  fh)m  this  senate  of 600.*  After 
the  death  of  Livius  Druans,  howerer,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
bad  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  800  members.  During  the  ciril  war  be- 
tween Marios  and  SnUa,  many  raeancies  mnat 
hare  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dietar 
torahip,  not  only  filled  op  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  numi>er  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  eqnites  to  be* 
elected  into  the  senate  ;*  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  nnnd>er  of  senators  is  not 
nwntioned  anywhere.  It  antears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  betwem  five  snd  six 
hundred.*  J.  Cnsar  augmented  the  nnndter  to  90(^ 
and  raised  to  ttiis  dignity  even  dnnraon  eoldiera, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  Tliis  arbitrariness  in 
electing;  unwortiiy  penons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  immber  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Csesar,  fbr  on  one  oecaaion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.*  Angus- 
tos  eleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Or- 
ctm  tenatores,  reduced  its  number  to  000,^  and  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  be 
eidiibited  to  pidiUc  inflection.'  During  Uie  first 
oentories  of  tne  Enqiire,  this  nomber  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same ;  but,  as  ev- 
erything depended  upon  the  will  of  the.  emperor, 
we  can  scarcdy  expect  to  find  a  r^;ular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.*  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
f^pire  their  number  was  again  very  nmch  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  digibiUtr  of  persons  for  the 
smate,  as  wdl  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ser- 
sral  periods  of  Rdman  history.  It  was  formeriy  a 
cnnmon  t^ion,  foonded  upon  Liry"  and  Festns,*' 
which  has  in  modem  times  foond  new  supporters 
in  Hoachke  and  Rnbino,  that  in  the  eariy  period  of 
Roman  history  the  kings  a;>pointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
erer, been  shown  by  Niebulir  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rmne 
was  the  real  sovereign ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
tiie  khigs  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
popntas ;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assunMy 
Immed  aa  Uie  principle  at  reinesentation :  ft  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  popuios.  Dionysius'*  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  ^ted  by  the 
popultts,  iHit  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  ahready  nnlted  irtien  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  nnndred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr" 
titinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decnrio,  who  was  its 
aldennan,tore^eseocHindies«iate;  GbtUing," 
on  tiw  other  hand,  bdieves,  wiUi  somewhat  mora 
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.prabibai^,  0ut  euA  dMoiy  (Om  dadr  of  Dhmy*- 
lOB),  vtudi  'jontained  either  a  part  of  one  or  puts 
of  BBveral  smaller  gen  tea,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  hj  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  MDate, 
and  a  youoxer  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
mores  tbe  difficult  respecting  the  decario  which 
baa  been  pointed  out  Waller  fiw  tbe  decurio 
was  the  commapder  t^a  division  of  the  annj,  and, 
as  such,  could  Dot  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decuiy  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  CU17  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whc4e  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  wlunn  held  their  dig- 
nity  Aht  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  ivp- 
lesented  in  the  sraate,  for  the  'uu*»iu^  in  irtiieh 
l^ebeiaos  are  mentioned  at  befng  made  senators, 
•s  in  Uie  reign  of  Tanjuinina  Prisens,  and  aAw  the 
abolition  of  the  kin^y  pown-,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary'  measnres, 
which  the  goTenunent  wan  obliged  to  adopt  for 
f  aeTeral  reasons,  and  witboot  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatiTeaortheplebea.i  Tbeonmbers 
of  sitch  [debeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
been  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  00  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
I^Hirius  Melius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The 
senate  itself  appeata  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  election  <4  new  memben,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected.* 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decories,  each 
f>f  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  Wbea  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  mendters,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  deca- 
ly,  (onaei  the  iecem  prim*  who  represented  the  ten 
curies.  When,  subsequently,  the  leinresentatiTes 
erf*  the  two  (rther  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
ale,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first.*  The  first  among 
the  decern  primi  was  the  prvuxpt  tenaitu,  who  was 
appoJDted  by  the  king,*  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
cu8to«  iiTbis.  (Kid.  Pa««cTCi  Utsi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  adnn- 
oedage. 

It  ean  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  estd>lishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
aenators  sboatd  at  once  have  passed  fitmi  the  de- 
curies  or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  le^st  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  ^^inted  by  the  gentes. 
deeuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afwward, 
however,  th^  right  to  appoint  aeaatora  bdonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censtHB.*  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  ttie  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  e^cially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
T^Miblican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  aenatorial  dignity  {eonpMctUtviMi  tibi  fnu- 
mewatriewnan  Ugebtnt)  j  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remariu,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  aenste.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  r^blican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  &e  sena- 
tm  were  always  taken  from  amung  those  who 
were  eqoites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previoualy 
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peoide  themselves  afwa^  nomtaoted  the  caii&tei 
for  the  senate,  which  cn  this  tocooBt  nmiistd,  m 
befbre,  a  re|»eaentative  assembly.  Prom  tie 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  waa  no  kn^  tf- 
pointed  for  life,  but  became  a  nugntiate  ^pooled 
by  the  onries,  and  the  patns  nunonm  leuiBB 
were  likewise  eligfUe  to  ttiis  digni^.'  It  wn- 
over  appears  that  all  the  conile  magiatnia,ial 
also  the  questors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  i 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  niamed  itta  tbt 
year  of  their  oflSce  was  over,  and  it  was  froa  tbse 
ex-magistratea  that  the  vacancies  ooeaniof  a  ik 
senate  were  ^eiwrally  filled  up; 

After  the  mstitntioii  (rf'the  oenanhip.lhem- 
SOTS  alone  had  the  right  to  eleet  new  jnenben  iM 
the  senate  from  among  tbe  eX4nagi^ites,aiiits' 
exclude  each  as  tbOT  deemed  nnworttij.*  {Ti 
Nota  CsMtoRu.)  The  ezdnsion  was  tSeOti  h 
simply  passing  over  the  namee  nd  aol  euoDf 
them  into  the  list  (tf  wnatons,  whence  m 
were ealled jmferifi tflufoTM.'  OaoDeatiaafr 
nary  occasion  the  ddest  among  the  ex-ccoain 
was  invested  vrith  dict^rial  pomr  to  deet  wir 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  eensm  «n 
thns,  on  the  one  hand,  confined  in  theii  dntion 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  oai 
dence  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  ih^wm 
expresaly  directed  by  the  lex  Orinia  tribmna  * 
elect  "  ex  omn  orHtu  optimuM  pumfu  omin.'* 
This  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  refOTcd  bj  Niebaki'tfi 
the  admissifHi  of  the  cooseripti  into  the  teaite,  tnl 
it  evidently  bel<mgs  to  a  much  liter  period,  ui 
was  meant  to  be  a  goidanoe  to  the  eennMsk 
himself  afterward  admovriedg^d.'  Iheir^mi- 
tioned  in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  Benat<RiiB,tt.Ba 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  ibe  oAn 
tl^  had  held.*  The  expressiw  amatm  ii  mj 
difficult  to  exidain ;  some  believe  tint  it  itienn 
the  foct  that  the  new  senators  were  imij  ^fasMi 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  ttsdC*  ud  is  tbe 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  repreeented^anK 

From  the  time  that  the  cnriile  magiatnM  hn 
the  rij^t  to  take  their  seats  hi  the  8eDite,v«tuist 
distingnidi  bMween  two  classes  of  NnHon.  m. 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  r^alu^nii^ 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  at  tbe  ceasia. 
and  audi  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  ofloe  whM  itMj 
held  or  had  held,  a  ri^t  to  take  ^  Mti  in  w 
aenate  and  to  speik  (^pUtfNfiM  dicw);  ^  MiMx). 
but  not  to  rote.'*  TothiaordoaeBstimBilBobt- 
longed  the  pontifex  maxinMS  and  AM  Hunoi  deb 
The  whole  of  these  senaton  had,  as  we  bare  tit 
ted,  no  ri^t  to  vote,  bat  when  tbe  othen  w 
voted  they  might  step  overto  joiatheeBe«Ae 
other  party,  whence  thej  wen  called  «siim;>- 
itrii,  an  meilatiaii  wtMi  had  in  li)ra«rtiw>lw> 
applied  to  UKwe  juiuores  who  vrere  sot  GOBnlni 
A  singuliT  iiTC^ilarity  in  electing  memben  of  tbe 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  ClaodiHH  Cato. 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedom bu' 
tliis  conduct  was  dedared  illegal,  aid  had  dd  hi- 
ther consequences. 

When,  at  length,  aB  the  state  oOBethribMie 
eqo^ly  acceesiUe  to  the  {driieians  s&^^l*'^ 
cians,  and  when  the  mqority  of  offices  «en  bdd 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  sentfe  otiora^ 
increased  in  pn^rtion.  Tbe  senate  faadfradDaDT 
beoone  an  asaembfy  reiMesMiting  tin  peoEi^u 
formerly  tt  had  repreaented  the  pqmlii^ 
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to  the  laat  century  of  the  Repoblio  the  senatorial 
WW  onlj  refarded  aa  om  conferred  by  the 
p^ile.'  But,  notwithatandiDg  this  apparently  pop* 
ulai  character  of  the  senate,  it  was  nerer  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nob  ilea,  who  were  as  aristocratic  aa 
the  patriciaDS.  {Vid.  tio-vi  Hokisew.)  The  office 
of  prmixfa  senatns,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  (tf  prctor  nrbanus,  was  now  gives  by  the 
ceuois,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  among  the 
ex-cenaora,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thoaght  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
wu  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
I^elected  at  the  next  histnmL  This  distinction, 
boK-efcr,  great  as  it  was,  aflhrded  neither  power 
D«  adnoMi^*  and  did  not  even  confer  tbe  privi- 
kfB  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
vbich  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  sQimosed  by  Niebuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Panic  war,  bat  the  words  of  Livy*  on 
lAich  Utis  simiositlon  is  fonnded  seem  to  be  too 
TagDB  to  admit  of  such  an  inferenee.  OSttling^  in- 
Are  from  Cicero*  that  CsBsar  was  the  first  who  in- 
Uituted  a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  irtiole  <ur  the  repabliean  period  no  such  census 
existed,*  ahhongh  amators  natarally  ahnja  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  dasses.  The  institution 
or  a  censoB  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
lime  of  the  Empire.  Augostus  first  fixed  it  at 
4W,0M  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
thia  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,300,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  propor^  dkl  not  amount  to 
this  som,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
iiup.'*  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  eus- 
tonary  to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
coti"  Augnstus  also,  after  haTing  cleared  the 
■enate  at  imvortiiy  members,  introduced  a  new 
nd  reanimating  dement  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  mnnielpia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
proviiices.'*  'When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
hffiKwred  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  ju»  senatut.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
aodiwUhtfaeexoevtionof  such  as  belonged  toSici- 
^  w  to  Gallia  Nai1>nkenai8,Uie|yweie  not  allowed 
toTistt  their  native  coootries  wnboot  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor.**  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  Uie  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy.'*  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  eqoites  remained  during  the  fint  cen- 
mries  of  the  Elvira  the  aoadnaiium  aentfna,  which 
ihey  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
■lublie. 

As  regards  the  age  at  wliieh  a  person  mi^t  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  RepabUe,  althon^  it  appears  to 
lu'e  been  fixed  1^  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
atas  seoatoria  is  firequently  mentioned,  enecialty 
wring  the  latter  period  of  the  Repoblio.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
Mie  Villina,  the  age  fixed  for  the  questorship  was 


thirty-one.*  Now  aa  it  might  happen  that  a  qov^ 
t<K  waa  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ratim  of  hia  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
waa  thirfy-two.  Aognstus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,*  whioh  qipean  to  have 
remainra  unaltered  thronglibot  the  time  of  the 
Enmtre. 

No  senator  was  allowed  toeanjonei^merean- 

tile  bnsineas.  About  the  cranmeneemeirt  of  the  ' 
second  Panic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  tbe  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  shoujd  be  permitted  to  possess  a  e^p  of 
more  than  300  amjdione  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  soffioiently  large  to  ctrnvey  to  R<nie  the 
pioduoe  of  tbdr  estates  abroad.*  It  is  elear,  how. 
ever,  ftom  Cioero,*thatthislaw  was  frequently  Ti* 
olated.  ' 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (lautut  Ufitimtu) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kin^  period  also,  on  tbe  calends,  wxaea,  and 
ides  of  evei7  month  :*  extraordinary  meetings  («eK. 
atuM  indietiu)  na^t  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  excepboD  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.*  The  right  of 
cimvoking  the  senate  during  tbe  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  kin^  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.^  ( Vid.  PajmcTUs  Usbl)  This  right  was 
during  the  RepuUio  transferred  to  the  cimile  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consols,  prstors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,*  although  the 
emperors  bod  the  same.*  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  for 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  {jngnoris  eaptid)  until  it 
was  paid.'*  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalqr  for  not 
appearing  wiUiout  sufBcient  reason  was  increased.*' 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republio  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  nn 
all  days  on  whioh  the  senate  could  lawfuliy  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  aflhirs  were  settled** 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (curia,  leaaeula)  were  aRvays  tnaugn- 
rated  by  the  augurs.  <  Vid.  Tbhplom.)  The  most 
ancient  i^ce  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatusconsultomcoiild  be  made. 
Afterward,  howevor,  sevenl  temt^  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  aa  the  Teiqile  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temjde  of  Bellona  (nd.  Lsdatds), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Catena.**  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Ctesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  ^len- 
donr,  was  commenced ;  but  sutwequently  meetings 
of  tbe  senate  were  not  seUtom  held  if  tbe  hooae  4tf 
BoonauL 

Wheo,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  tbe  cnstoe 
mhis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  (aenalum  tdicere, 
eonvoeare),  he  opened  tbe  session  with  tbe  words 
*'  Qaod  bamim,  fatutum,  fclix  fortmnahimmtt  tU  pop- 
ulo  Ronuato  Qtnriftfritf,"  and  uea  laid  before  tbe  as- 
sembly {referre,  retatio)  what  be  bad  to  propose. 
The  preeidiBnt  tboi  oalted  npoQ  tbe  members  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  matter,  and  viien  tbe  diacuBsitm  was  over. 


I.  (Cie.,  Pn  Bext.,  U ;  D«  Lugg.,  Hi.,  ]fi ;  o.  Veir.,  II.,  iv., 
I;  Pro  ClB«t.,  «.)—».  (LiT.,  xxrii.,  ll.)—*.  (Zonw.,  rti^ 
19-1-4.  (OaU.,  li..,  7.— Cic.,  D*  LoMfi  "i- *■)  —  S.  (iii.,  Pt 
*«;)-«.  (nlT.,  n.i-7.  (p.  MS.)— 8.  (ftd  Pwn.,  xUi.,».)-E 
jWm.,  H-  v.,  m..  1,)— 10.  (Svet.,  Octtt.,  41.— DUm  Cw.,  Ur., 
I'l  9S,  »;  fv.,  13.)  — 11.  (Twit.,  Anul.,  ij.,  48i  lii.,  U.— 
f  ucL,  Tib.,  47.)— II  {Tacit.,  Aiual.,  ili.,  U ;  li.,  S9v~«ii«t- 
.Wg.)-i3.  (Tadt.,AaMl.,xii.,tS.— DimCaih,tu.,tf  i  U., 


I.  (Onlli,  Omo..  Hi.,  p.  !».)— S.  (Dim  Cm*.,  lii.,  ».)-*. 
(Lit.,  xzi., «.}— 4.  (c  Van.,  11.,  v..  l&l— A.  (Cio.  ad  Q.  Fiat., 
ii.,  IS.)— «.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Frat.,  «.)  —  7.  (Dionya.,  ii.,  8.)  —  8. 
(Dim  CaM.,  Ivi,,  47 ;  lii-  S4.— Taoil.,  Hiat.,  It.,  ».)—».  (Dkm 
Caia.,  liii.,  1 ;  liv.,  S.)— 10.  (GaU.,  xir.,  7.— Lit.,  iU.,  98.— Cic, 
Dft  lian.,iii.,  4.— Philip.,  i.,S.—Plut.,  Cic,  43.)— 11.  (Dion 
CaMTbT.,  18;  It.,  8;  U.,  ll.J  — 18.  (Cio.  ad  Q.  Fm.,ti.,  Hi 
ad  Fan.,!., 4.)— 19.  v.  SaBaaala.—Vain,  Da  Liag 

Jut,iT.,'p.«,*d.aipo  .  . 
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«ni7  nBBiibflr  give  Ub  vote.  Hie  ni^joritjr  of 
Totei  always  decided  a  qoeatkiiL  The  m^ori^ 
wv  aseeitained  either  hy  mamerttio  or  by  Haenaio, 
Uttt  is,  die  prendent  either  ooonted  the  votes,'  or 
the  men  who  Toted  on  the  same  aide  joined  togeth- 
er, and  Umu  aepantted  from  tboae  who  TOted  other- 
wise. Tida  latter  method  of  ToUnguipeais  in  later 
timn  to  hare  been  the  naiial  one,  ana,  aoeordiiv  to 
Caplto,*  the  only  legitiinaie  method.  {VU.  Ssh- 

AVn  CONOLTDB.) 

The  sobjeeta  laid  before  the  Mnate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affhirs  of  the  state,  paitly  to 
legisbtion,  and  partly  to  the  finance ;  andnomeas- 
ure  oooU  be  hnagU  before  the  popuiiw  withont 
having  prerioaaly  been  discosaed  apd  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thua  the  medinm 
through  which  all  afihira  of  the  whole  gof  eminent 
had  to  paaa :  it  considered  and  discosaed  wfaaierer 
meaaores  the  king  thought  proper  to  introdnee,  and 
had,  oo  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
aasenbly  of  the  pi^idna,  iriiieh  eooM  «4y  aooqit 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
•  king  died,  the  royal  dlsnity,  until  a  sQcceasor  was 
ciected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,*  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  fire  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  mterreges,  who  then  pwopooed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  deetioB,  Ae  intenrex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.* 
Ttvfi  win  of  the  gods  waa  then  consulted  by  the  aa- 
gnra,  and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,* a  setxHid  meeting  of  the  popnlus  wss  held,  in 
nliich  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  waa  invested  with  the 
powevs  belongiog  to  his  ofliee. 

Under  the  I^pubKc,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  wss  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
pratoiB,  or  consuls,  iaterreges,  and  the  prcfectus 
urbi,  wiio  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
beflns  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  (tf  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
uder  the  Unga,  if  not  greater :  It  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  weUare,  the  snperiotendenoe  of 
aU  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
foirs  with  forAsn  nations ;  it  cranroanded  the  levies 
9i  troops,  Tegwated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  bad, 
in  short,  the  anprone  oontrcd  of  aU  the  itrrenoe 
and  expenditnre.  The  (xder  in  irtiich  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  waadetomined  bjtlielrrank 
as  belonging  to  the  mi^jores  or  ninores.'  This 
distiiictitm  ^  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  ander  the  de- 
eemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  tweak- 
ing wMHNit  ain-regolar  order.*  It  is  also  probable 
dwt  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
Were  generafiy  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  aa  the  nimiber 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  peo{rie  liicewise  (rtitained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  but  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.* 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  oomitia  the  candidates  for  magutracies,  but 
this  ri^t  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
liad  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  do  loiger  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
aenate.  The  caries  only  still  possessed  the  ri^t  to 
sanction  the  election;  bat  in  the  year  B.C.  S9B 
they  were  compelled  to  sanctim  any  eleetion  of 


I.  (FMt.,i.T.  NoMn.)— a.  («p.  G^.,  xiv.,  7.}— 3.  (LiT.,(., 
IT.)— 4.  (Dimn.,  ii.,  U  ;  iii.,  Mj  it.,  40,  80.— Conpan  Wal- 
i«r,  p.  tS,  a.  Ays.  (Lit.,  i.,  18.)  — (Oo-  Da  Ibmbl.,  ii., 
SO.— DK»n.,«i.,00i  Tii.,«7.)-r.  <Diii^,  4>*t  ».  M-— 
Ut.^  iii.,  ks,  «l.)-a  (Li'i  iiiq  W  i  ( vaL  Mwc,  U., 


magistralee  wUdi     eoaltta  Bdi^  MfaLMn 

it  took  i^ace,^  and  this  soon  after  beeane  lnr  to 
thelexMvnia.'  When,  at  last,  die  corieaQohqn 
assembled  for  this  anply  riww  of  power,  ibe  r» 
ate  stqqted  intotbeir  place,  and  beoecforifalo  ttr- 
ttons,  am  soon  after,  also,  m  mattas  of  lepilitigL 
the  senate  had  previMudly  to  oanetkm  vbienribe 
oomitia  might  decide."  AfterthelexHoitenLa 
decree  of  the  oomitia  tribata  became  bnr  em 
without  the  sanction  of  the  8enat&  Tie  cripgil 
state  of  things  had  thos  gradDslly  beeonie  itrmnL 
and  the  senate  bad  lost  vety  impoitaiit  btancte  v( 
ita  power,  irtiidi  had  afl  been  gained  by  the  osn- 
tit  tribata.  (Fid  Tamrnui  Plan.)  labnifr 
tion  to  Hie  oomitia  eentoriata,  howem,  the  DM 
roles  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  dedmtioBi  cf 
wsr,  coDcloBions  of  peace,  treaties,  ia.,  vm 
brought  before  them,  aad  decided  by  Ihm  « lit 
proposal  of  the  senate.* 

Tbe  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  Olden  *m 
plaeed  iqnn  a  puiibct  e^nallty,  nay  be  thv  borff 
summed  op.  The  senate  oootfamed  to  kne  At 
supreme  saperintendenoe  in  sB  natten  rfnigiia;' 
it  determined  npon  tbe  manMT  in  which  I  «ir  in 
to  be  oondocted,  what  legions  were  to  be  pbnri  a 
the  disposal  of  a  comnunder,  and  iriwdm  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied;  it  decreed  istowbilpnii- 
inoes  the  consuls  and  pneton  were  to  be  Mt  (id 
PaovtRoiA),  and  whose  hnperinn  «u  i»  ke  fit- 
longed  The  cmnmissioiiers  who  mn  geiKMf 
sent  out  to  settle  the  adminiatntioa  of  t  onAj-m 
que  red  country  were  always  appointed  bjtbem- 
ate.*  All  embassies  for  the  coQchiBioiKrf  peace  DC 
treaties  wUh  foreign  states  wae  seot  out  ik 
senate,  and  swA  ambassadcm  woe  genadr  ■■■■ 
tors  thansdves,  and  ten  in  number.*  Tbe  taau 
alone  carried  on  tbe  negotiations  wiA  fineigiin- 
bassadors,*  and  received  the  eon^iUiiucf  iobitct 
or  allied  nations,  wlio  always  reglided  Ihe  aeuie 
as  their  common  protector.*  ByvirtaeoTlliit^ 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  aU  divatenriridtnigh 
arise  anmig  the  mnnic^  aad  eakaiei 
and  ponished  aiU  heavy  crimes  cMasntu'  n 
whidi  might  endanger  the  paUic  peace  od  man- 
ty."  Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  jodices,  to  vhootbe 
pnetor  referred  important  cases,  boUi  fii^  ixl 
private,  were  taken  from  among  Ote  >eBitan^|*ud 
m  exoaordinary  cases  the  senate  sjipoiDlBde^eaa 
coonnisaiepa  to  Inveatignte  them;**  M hAi 
commission,  if  the  case  in  qoestioa  miit^ial 
ofSaaee  cranmitted  by  a  citisen,  reqoiied  i» 
t)(Hi  of  tbe  peojde.**  When  the  RiriiUie  lun 
danger,  tbe  senate  might  confer  nnliiaited  poi? 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  fonnnla  "ntoi  <»■ 
mtU*,  IK  qitU  TttpMtM  defrtsmfi  cqstf,'^  *^ 
waa  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  mattirikv  snta 
the  city.  This  general  can  ftar  tbe  intend  vA 
external  welfore  of  tbe  Rqmhlic  indoded  ubetaf. 
the  right  to  diqxise  over  the  finances  ^ff""^ 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revMue  and  eipeiiu- 
tnre  of  the  Republic  were  under  the  diieet  dIbud- 
istration  of  the  senate,  and  tbe  oeoson  asd^ 
tors  were  only  its  ministeiB  or  agents.  {^'^'^ 
•oa,  Qdjistob.}  All  the  e^tenses  aeoenn?  » 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  armies  required  the  »v- 
tion  of  the  senate  before  anything  eoaU  be  dane. 
and  it  mi^t  even  prevent  tbe  tiinmph  of  ii^nn^ 


I.  <Cio.,  Brat,  14.  — AawL  VicC,  Oe  Vh.  W-^p*^  ,  \ 
(OmUi,  Onom-,  lii.,  p.  lift.}-!.  (Ut,  i,  IT.M-  I'S^-J: 
l«.)-5.  (G«Ujoi,  w^l.}-*.  (Li»-,«lT.,  IT.-iWl^Jr 
Hifp.,90:  D«  Reb.P<w_  IIS.— 8aU.,  Jm,1».)-'-  '-^f^. 
TiTll-in.,  paaaim.)-d  (Myb,  I.  c- ^  n 
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i|  isanai,  Tefiumg  to  aMign  themoD^  neoat- 
aiT  fiff  iL>  Then  are,  howefsr,  iutanees  of  a 
laenl  biinvluBg  wUuMit  the  eonaent  of  the  HD- 

How  many  membera  vera  required  to  be  present 
n  order  to  oonstitnte  a  fbU  asaembly  is  uncertain, 
tough  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
ioBC  00  this  point,*  and  there  ia  one  instance  on 
ccoidiawUditf  least  one  handled  aenatora  were 
squired  to  be  ^rawni.*  The  praaidinK  magisttale 
ipened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  aat  in  the 
i^wing  order,  piinceps  senatna,  consulares,  cen- 
nrii,  pnetorii,  asdilicii,  tribunicii,  qnaastorii,  it  is 
latxinl  to  eappoee  that  tbey  were  auced  their  opin- 
00  and  Totw  ia  the  same  manner  {am  loco  kh- 
•auim  Aecn*).  Towards  the  end  of  the  RapoUie, 
ho  order  in  irtiich  the  qoeatioa  was  put  to  the 
Knatora  aRpeaiB  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
nretion  of  the  presiding  consul,*  who  called  upon 
mendter  by  pronouncing  his  name  (nomtiu- 
fm') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  piinc^  sena- 
as,*  or,  if  eoasulea  deaignati  were  present,  with 
than*  The  eonsol  ganenlly  obaerred  all  the 
fear  iwiad  the  same  order  in  which  be  had  com- 
OMDoed  on  the  int  of  Janoaiy.**  A  senator,  when 
e^led  upon  to  speak,  might  do  bo  at  full  length,  and 
e*eD  introduce  sn^oAs  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue'P'  It  depended  upon  the  prest- 
ileat 'Which  of  iho  opinions  enressed  he  would  pat 
to  the  Tote,  and  which  he  would  pass  OTei.^*  Those 
mm  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  hot  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  titey 
held  or  had  heU,  had  no  right  to  rote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
ib^  were  now  called  ttnaU/rea  fedani>*  When  a 
lenatDs  eonsultum  was  passed,  the  consols  mrdered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  preaenee  of 
•one  eenators,  especially  trf'  those  who  had  been 
Bost  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
ibout^*  (Kid.  SiKATQsCoNSDLTOH.)  AseoatewsB 
oot  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
longed after  sunset  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside." 

During  the  latter  put  of  the  Kepublio  the  senate 
*as  degraded  in  vanona  ways  by  Sulla,  Cssar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  oeeasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
Btnuneat  in  the  hands  the  men  in  power.  In 
tbii  way  it  became  {Hvpared  for  the  de^>otic  gov- 
emment  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
wps.  The  emperor  himself  waa  general^  also 
pnucepa  senatus,**  and  had  the  power  of  cmvoking 
Iwth  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,"  al- 
Ibough  the  consuls,  prctors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right.'*  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  relation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  mmith.**  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  bat  Au^ostos 
fcinttelf  afterward  modified  this  rule  aecordmg  to 
the  diflereooe  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
■ightbebroQ^onderdiacassion.**  Atalaterpni- 
od  we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  oon- 
■tituted  an  assembly.**  Thereffularpresidentinthe 


1.  (PoiT*i.,Tl.,l».)— 1  (Lit.,  fii.,  «3 1  rli.,  17;  ix.,r.]  — S. 
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iHlt.  (OeU.,  ni).,  B.)  — 14.  (PnlTb.,  vi.,  11.— Cic,  De  OnU., 
»<■<>:  ad  Fan.,  viil.,  8.)  — 18.  (Varro  u>.  OeU.,  l.o.)  — 16. 
(Oi»;f».,  iii  17.-M BOob.,  SM,  i,  4.)  — 17.  (Dmo  C»»,  liii., 
■  1  tni  ,  S :  bnlii.,  fi.)  — 1&  (Dtm  Cw.,  Ut.,  S.  —  L«i  De  Im- 
|«>o  Vnaa.)— 19.  {ttoil.,  Uiit.,  if.,  30.— Dion  CaM.,  In., 47 ; 
a>-.Mi  ic,  l«.*o.)— SO.  (Suet.,  Ocin*.,  U.— Ditm  Cam.,  Iv., 
tH-U.  (DmiCW,  lit., » i  W.,  X)-a.  (Uaprid.,  Akz.  kin. 


um&aMf  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself  if 
he  WH  mveeted  with  the  ooBsalalup.i  At  exbaob 
dinary  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  president.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, even  when  he  did  Mt  pteside,  had,  by  virtne 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.*  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex- 
pressly and  hi  proper  form  oonierred  upon  the  em> 
poooTfander  the  name  ofyw  niafum*;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introdnce  three  or 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jut  tertia,  quarta, 
mmia,  rdatiomM.*  The  emperor  introduced 
his  propmals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {aratio,  libtU 
hu,  efistola  sriMctpu),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  qoKsbKa.*  (YU.  OaAnoiras  Bsm- 
oipvx.)  The  prvtors,  that  they  might  not  be  in- 
ferior to  the  tribones,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationia.*  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  R^obtic  ;*  bat  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitiaj^ve  their  votes  in  aecret  with  little  tab- 
lets.' Tne  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Cesar,  r^ristered  by  cleriu  appomted 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.*  In  casea  which  required  aecrecy  (tetm* 
tu*  cowUtutu  Ucitum),  tbe  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.* 

As  theRranan  emperor  eoDoentnted  in  his  own 
person  an  tbe  powers  which  had  formeriy  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  nu^;istrate8,  and  withoat 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  dear  that  the  sot- 
ate,  in  ite  admmistrative  powers,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
oaanaeb  or  net,  juat  as  he  pteaeed.  In  the  reign 
of  Tibertna,  the  section  of  magistrates  was  trane- 
ferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  ei^oined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  reconunended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
termplion  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.**  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successcn*,  in  caae  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself ;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  esses  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
Krarium,  at  first,  stiH  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  tbe  control  of  the  senate,'*  bat  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  excluBive  man- 
agement,** and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
^ministration  of  the  flmds  of  tfae  ci^  {arca^blica), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  sranum 
fiom  the  fiscuB,^*and  the  right  of  giving  its  opioion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law."  Ito 
n^t  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
cqner  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
QaUienus.**  Augustas  ordained  that  no  accosatiooe 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  the  comitia,*' 
and  insteaid  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  hijji 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  ripit 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 
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SENAIXIB  CCnraCLTUM. 


Ij  ■nMtmi.'  of  erimes  ncaiiut  the  itata  ud  tte 
ponon  of  the  emperors,*  and  of  crimee  oonunitted 
by  the  proTiocial  magittntea  in  the  admiiustTation 
of  their  proTinoea.  The  aenate  mi^  alao  reeeiTe 
appeals  from  other  courts,*  whereas,  at  least  fran 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
senteoce  of  the  sraatei*  The  priocepe  sometiines 
referred  eases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
aboTe  categories,  or  which  he  mi^t  bare  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  ita  eo4ipera- 
tion.*  RespeeliagtheproTiiMeaof  the  senate,  see 

PtO*INClA. 

When  Coostantino^e  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,*  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  at  Rome.* 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperora  in  an  «atio  npoa  matteiB  of  legia- 
mion  the  senate  of  Con8tantino{4e  retained  its 
share  in  legislatitni  down  to  the  ninth  century.* 
Each  senate  also  continued  tobeahigfaooort  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  impcvtant  crimi- 
nal cases.'*  Capital  offences  Gfuamittedl^  senators, 
however,  bo  Uuger  came  onder  their  jurisdiction, 
but  eithn  onder  that  (rf'tiie  govenora  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  ciUes."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
prsfectus  nrhi.'*  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,**  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  th4  ooort,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
ftvour  by  the  emperor  on  the  jraposal  of  the  sen- 
Ita.**  To  be  made  a  wenatot  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honoars  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  bad 
the  senators  to  give  pubUc  games,"  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  emperors,'*  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinarv  donations  to  the  people,*'  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  bad  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  foiUf  or  gUAa.^* 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  foUes.'*  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  tofBther  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  Utree  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.**  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  pr«fectus  urbi  always  presided.*' 

It  now  remains  to  mentioD  some  of  the  distinc- 
Utnis  and  privilegea  eqjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  brood  pni^  stripe  (lotus  e/s- 
•w)  in  friHit,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it.**  2.  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot. " 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  eenOtm,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  (craiuin)  sen- 
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rhu,  xui.,  IS.) 
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•tors.  S.  The  right  of  sitting  hi  tlie  ocJusIia  ti 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  duttsoioa 
was  first  proeored  far  the  seaaten  by  Stifm  Afii- 
eanus  Hajor,  194  B.C.'  The  same  honsar  wis 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  ClaadiDs  it 
the  gamea  in  the  circus.'  4.  On  a  certain  di^  a 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  oSienA  to  Jnpitn-  in  the 
Capitc^  and  on  this  occasion  the  aeoabn  alose 
hadafeastintheCaiMtol;  the  right  was  eafled  the 
yiw  saUie*  tpmhnii.*  S.  Hie  jus  lAtrm  Ij^mu. 
(YiL  LuATVs.  p.  676.) 

8ENATUS  CONSULTITM.  In  his  eraneialioa 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Gvseio  iaeitides  ma- 
tin consul ta,*  from  which  jtai^tears  that  in  his  tone 
there  were  senatos  consults  whtdi  weve  laws.  Nu- 
merous le«es,  properiy  so  called,  woe  coueted  ia 
the  leign  crf'Aagttstas,  and  leges  inpaity  no  caBei 
were  made  even  after  his  tiHie.  it  was  nsto 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatos  consaha  I*- 
gan  to  take  the  {dace  of  k^es  properly  so  called, 
a  change  vrtiicb  is  also  indicated  by  the  fart  that 
until  his  time  the  senatos  oonsnlta  were  not  des^ 
nated  by  the  namea  of  the  consols,  or  by- any  other 
pMBonal  name,  so  Ihr  as  we  hara  evidfsBes.  Ba 
tdfOk  that  time  we  find  the  seoatns  consalta  daif- 
nated  either  by  the  name  (tfthe  as  Aprs- 

fiianum^  Silauiiuinm,  or  from  the  of  tht>  Ce- 
sar, as  Claodiannm,  Nannianun^;  or  th^  are  des- 
ignated as  made  "  miclore"  or  "  ex  mmaaritmU  HaJn- 
mniy"  &c.,  or  "*4  aratimum  Hadruati,"  Ac  Ibe 

name  of  the  saiatns  coosohom  m****"**"*"™"  a 
an  exoeptioo,  as  wifl  aftennud  appear. 

Smatus  consolta  were  enacted  in  the  repidiliat 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  propar 
sense  of  the  tenn,  though  some  modem  wiiten 
have  denied  this  posititm.  But  the  opinioB  of  those 
who  deny  the  l^slative  power  of  the  senate  dsiiag 
the  repidtliean  period  is  ivposed  hj  ftcts.  A>  ai-  > 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  soppott  it  by  a 
pas^ge  of  Taeitos  ("  tmm  primMm  <  eamme  eamOk 
ad  fotrea  trvuUu  ntai"*),  which  cmly  Totaa  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deterasne  bow 
for  the  I^islative  power  of  the  senate  eztoded. 
A  recent  writer*  observes  "that  the  seaadis  con- 
solta were  an  importa^  sonroe  at  law  fat  nauan 
which  oonceraed  administration,  the  mahttewce 
of  religion,  the  sospen^on  or  r^ieal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  pnhlic  necessity,  the  ri^tsof  the  an- 
num and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  Lbe  Italian 
and  the  provincials."^  llie  fcmowing  are  iinsanees 
of  aenatus  considta  under  the  Riqublie :  a  sta- 
tus consBlton**WfMNiMwi«jcpeftrcdn-,-"ibeseB- 
atuB  consohnm  De  Baoohanalibos,  bereafta  mm 
particularly  mentimed ;  a  aenntos  ctmsaltiiB  De 
Libertinorum  Tribu  ;*  a  senatos  coDsolUun  De  S^a^ 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ladi  ;*  a  senatos  comhon 
"r«  Ammo  tnnsMitredfr  ,-"'*  a  senatua  coosaluiB  De 
Provinciis  QuMtoriis ;  a  seaatas  oonnidtian  nuie 
M.  TnUio  j^TOMM  zefteente  to  the  «fleet.  **«  U' 

aenatus  consulta  De'ccSi^iis  IMsscdveodis ;  andd 
senatus  ooneultnm, "  aematut  eaumlatm  vttut  ne  ha- 
ret  A/ricanaa  {U»ti4U)  tn  balutm  a^Mhere,"  which 
was  so  fsr  repealed  by  a  jdebiscitom  pniptmei  by 
Cn.  Aufidiaa,  tribonos  jiilebis,  that  the  imptstatioa 
for  the  poiposeofthe  Ciroenses  was  made  legal;" 
an  old  senatus  consnltom  by  which  "  qa*at»  («r- 
BOTvin)  in  eapitt  ddnmii  prok^ebabtr a  rale  of  law 
which  Cicero'*  refers  to  mores  as  its  Ibiadation. 
Fmn  these  instances  a[  senates  cOBsnttum  made 


I.  (I.ir.,xzziT.,M.— Cie-PiDC)arat.,<7.}— a.  {SMt.,Clnd., 
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b  tbe  npabUcan  period,  we  may  collect,  la  a  g«i- 
«al  way,  tbe  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 
legidattoQ  a{q>hed.  He  constitation  of  the  senate 
was  nich  as  to  gradoallj  bring  within  tbe  qihere 
of  its  legation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  rdi- 
gioa,  police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  retations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  bad  so  Ibr  increased  at  tbe  time  of  the 
acci^ton  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  do  great  change 
lu  make  it  the  only  legislatiag  body.  Pomponius,' 
tiumgfa  his  historical  evidrace  must  be  ieceir«id 
vHh  caatioa,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
geoenlly  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  "  As  tbe 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  <&c.,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
■tale  came  to  the-senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  tbe  senate  had  determined 
(»u/^stt*eO  was  obBerred  (ebMervabtOur),  and  tbe 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultnm." 

The  senatus  consuKum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  {qui  rettUit) .  was  said  "  Mcnatum  coruu- 
Imr  "  MareivM  L.  F.  8.  Pottvmv  L.  F.  Cos.  Sen- 
urm  CoiuUvennf'  fSenatus  consultom  De  Bac- 
donab'buB).  In  the  senatus  consoltum  De  Philo- 
Bopbis  et  De  Rhetoribus,*  the  prator  **  emwbnt." 
Ifltheoiaetingpartofalexthepi^ialBswere  said 
"^uitre,"  and  in  a  idebiscitum,  **Mtr«.-**  in  a  sena- 
tus oonsultum  the  senate  was  said  "  eauere  "  De 
BactkanalibvM,  4^.,  Ua  esdeUendm  cenreere"  (S.  C. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consults  of  tbe  time  of 
Aii|iutDa<ated  by  FrontinnSi'thephnaewydifU- 
Idws  '*eeiifiicre"  is  sometimes  **plaeer»  hue  ordm." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  centere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  tbe  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
nm *  Sometimes  the  term  **  arbitriai'''  is  used  ;* 
and  Gains,*  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
the  senate  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legiatattve  power  of  the  populus :  '*  Senattu  jyJtet  at- 
fw  cojutituit ;  idqiu  Ugit  victm  optinet,  qvamtu  fttit 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  tbe  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Okatiokib  PaiNcipuM. 

Certain  forms  were  obserred  in  drawing  up  a 
unatuB  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero  :^  "  S.  C.  AuctoAtattM"  (for  this  is  the 
ligfat  reading),  •*  PridU  Kai.  Oeteh.  m  JBde  ApoUi^ 
nr,  tenbenio  adfiunaU  L.  Anrnfitc*  Cm.  Filiut  Ahe- 
Kiberhtu,  Quod  if.  Marcelltu  Coiuvl  Y.  F.  (ver- 
in ftcit)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C.(deeare  ita  cen- 
nmira  Vti,  tfc.)-"  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
coDsultum  De  Bacchanalibus  Is  simUar,  but  the 
oames  of  the  consuls  ccmie  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  **  eoiuoltermi the  date  and  plane  are 
alsogiren;  and  the  names  of  those  9>uwn&ciuIo«{- 
/utruRt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscripUon).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  "auc- 
loritatea,"  and  these  auctoritates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ("  id 
jmiinaMaorUatUnupraaeriptu  extaC"),  ftx>m  which 
passage,  and  from  another*  ("  itlud  8.  C.  ea  prte- 
Kripttmu  e*i"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being,  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  tbe  S.  C. 
coucem^  it  is  certain  that  "pratcribo,"  in  its  va- 
rious fbims,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatos 
conaoha.  (Compaie  the  similar  use  of  prsscriptio 
in  Roman  pleadings,  ml.  PajBsonmo.}  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 


.1.  (Dig.  1,  lit.  S,  I.  3.>-lL  (G«)l.,  XT.,  11.)  —  1.  (Da  Aqv>- 
teet.  B«M,  U.>— 4.  (Au.,  iT»IO.)— B.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  I,  a.  S.) 
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to  be  present  "wn&emfo,"  but  others  might  assirt 
if.  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  les* 
tl^  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C-  was  mada 
("Cato  oMtem  et  gcribendo  aifkit,"  dtC.*)-  Besided 
the  phrase  "  eeribendo  adease,"  there  are  "  ette  ad 
tcribisnduin"'  and  "  pmi  ad  tc^ibendum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero*).  When  a  S.  C. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "  m  senlentiam  ejut."  If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tableta  and  {riaced  in  the 
nrarium :  the  S.  0.  De  BaecbanalH>tu  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  its  being  pat  .up  in  a  public  (daoe 
where  it  conld  be  read  {,^>ei  fadlitrntd  gnoader  fo- 
tint). 

A  coeasnre  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con- 
sultum might  be  sfamped  by  the  interceesio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  prorislOQ  was  sonetimes  made  fn 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case :  "  ti  qm  huic  tat- 
atvj  eoiutUto  iiUercea$erU  $enahu  vUeere  dMetoritalen 
ferttribi  {prtueribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  aauitum  popuhirn- 
jue  refem."*  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatos  consoltum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a 
record  was  kept  with  tbe  *<««elort<alM  emm  md 
tcribendo  sdfumaU."  In  one  passage  Cieero  calls 
a  8.  C.  which  had  ihiled,  owing  to  an  intercessio, 
an  aoctoritas.*  One  meaning  of  anctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy  :*  <*  Si  fui*  intereedat  tit,  mutor- 
iiate  Me  fore  eoniMliim."  If  snatna  anetoritaa  oe< 
casionally  appears  to  be  used  as  eqoivaleiit  to  sen- 
atus consoltum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  two 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popuhr  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatos  aoctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  m^ority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manotins  on  Cicero.^) 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul* 
ta  is  "ce7»eo,''  but  the  word  "decemo"  was  also, 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum*  {Stnatu*  decrepit  ut,  4^.'). 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  dec  retina, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  smie 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consuUum  an 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion."  {Vid.  Decbituh.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
stsiie  of  Oie  principal  senatos  .oonaulta  which  are 
preserved ;  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tibortibos, 
printed  ^  Oruter  and  others ;  the  senatus  consolt- 
um De  Baedianalibus  ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to the  six 
senatus  consalta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinns,  De  AqoKductibos ; 
the  senatus  consoltnm  about  the  AiArodisienses 
the  oration  of  Claudius  the  various  senatos  con- 
sults preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  tiiis  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonios,  "  De  Anti- 
que Jure  Pronndarum,"  i.,  286. 

The  fdlowing  list  of  senatus  conaolta  contains 
petfaapa  all  of  them  whidi  are-distingoished  by  the 
name  of  a  ctmsol  or  oAer  distinetlTe  nariie.  Nn- 


1.  (Cic,  Bp.  ad  Att.,  Tii.,  (Id.  lb.,  i.,  10.}— 3.  (ad 
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naefiNM  Mutu  oonialu  under  the  Enquire  an  m- 
ferred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distiDctive  name,  tboogh  it  is  probable  that  all  \}f 
IheK  had  a  title  like  the  lefes,  but  many  of  them 
bdnf  of  little  in^oitanoet  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
TacHuB,  far  instance,  oftoi  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
fiTiag  their  names,  fnd  in  some  caaes  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatns  consulta  were  merely  ameod- 
neiUs  of  lefes,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
seoae  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  aenatos  eonaaKa  of  the  repoblican 
pniod  were  lawa,  aa  already  obserred,  but  others 
were  only  detenniDBtiona  of  the  seoate,  which  be- 
came legea  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
8.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  thia  kind  occurred  on  the  occaaion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodinalm-Tii^AingthemyataneaortheBona  Dea. 
A.  rofMio  on  the  subject  ot  the  trial  was  propoeed 
to  the  comitia  ex  aeoatua  couaulto,'  which  is  also 
spoken  of  aa  the  auetoritas  of  the  senate,  and  aa 
"  ttuod  *i  tettMtn  eotutitutum"  (the  word  Of  Gains, 

AraoKumrK,  probably  enaetad  in  the  time  of  Bar 
^iUtenpoweradall  civitatea  which  were  within  the 
Bmnan  ioqieriiun  to  take  a  fiddcommiaaa  henditaa. 
Thia  senatua  conaultum  ia  cited  by  Ulpian*  witturat 
the  name ;  but  U  appeara,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digeat,*  to  be  the  senatns  cooaultam  Apro* 
Biannm.  A  aeoatua  eonanttum  also  allowed  cirita- 
tea  or  monicipia,  which  were  legally  conaidered  as 
oniveraitatea,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertB.  Ulpian  speaka  of  diisaenatoa  con- 
•uhwn  in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  be  speaks  of  Uiat  aenatos  consullum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Aprontannm,  and  it  appears 
pcob^le  that  the  two  aenatos  conaulta  were  the 
aame,  for  their  objecta  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last-mentioned  proriaion  ia 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  bein^  contained  in 
a  aenatna  eraisuUum  which  was  posterior  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  ia  not  given  in  the  Digest 
Under  this  proTisitm  a  municipiom  could  obtain  the 
boQorum  poBsessio.  Bachioa*  assigns  the  aaiatus 
ooosultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  appears  to 
b^ng  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  name 
aenatoB  cMiaaltamwtiudk  allowed  ciTttatea  to  take  a 
te«My.« 

AaTicuLBiAinni  gave  the  pneses  of  a  pnmnce 
joriadiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  dkl  not  belong  to  the  prorince. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertaa 
which  waa  the  uibject  of  the  fideicommiasoDL  {Vid. 
Hahvhisbio,  P-  616.^) 

Dn  BAOGBAHALtaos.  This  senatna  conaultom, 
which  is  Bometones  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  tenna  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  liTy,*  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatns  consoltum,  whi<^  is  printed  in  the 
ediuim  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch.  and  in  that  by  J. 
OkarionS(AiD8tet^tani,1710.,  Hmts  is  a  diasertation 
on  thia  aenatna  conaultum  by  Bynkershoek,'  who 
has  printed  the  aenatna  oonsidtnm,  and  commented 
t^on  it  at  some  teagth.  The  prorisioDS  of  this 
aenatos  cooaultum  are  stated  generally  under  Oio- 
irraiA,  p.  866.  There  ia  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appeara,  for  the  name  Marciannm,  which  has  been 
gtrcn  to  it  ikmn  the  name  of  one  of  the  eonsob  who 
propoeed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
(tf  senatua  consoltum  in  the  imperial  period. 


1.  (Cio.  >d  Att.,  i.,  14.}— I.  (Fn|.,  til.  SS.)— ).  (M,  lit.  I,  a. 
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fUfp.,  Fru.,  tit.  a«.>_T.  (Dig.  40,  tH.  ^  44,  91.)~a.  (zxxix., 
IS.)—*.  (D«  CaU«  RaUiioaii  Pmgrin  nw  VatnM  ' 
s«,0p.,f.,4ll.) 
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CALTntAiiuK.*  (fU.  JniA  n  Pavu  Fomu 
Lax.  p.  S67.) 

Ci^dpumhk,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Eaqena 
Claudiua,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  eoDditKai<if 
a  alave  (aseiOs)  if  she  cohahited  with  the  daTS  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  giTea  her  ne- 
tice  that  he  would  not  permit  it.  Bat  if  a  wontu 
who  waa  a  Ronun  citizen  ctihabtted  wttli  a  slave 
with  the  conaeot  of  the  alave's  maater,  ^le  nugfat, 
by  agreement  with  the  maater,  remain  free,  and  jet 
any  ctUU  bora  from  thia  ctAabitation  woold  be  a 
alare ;  for  the  senatns  eonaaltom  made  valid  tay 
agceement  between  the  five  woman  and  the  daie^ 
master,  and  by  anch  agreonent  the  wosnaa  wis 
leUered  fiom  the  penalty  of  the  senatas  cnesnliBaL 
But  Hadrian,  being  moTed  thereto  by  a  cwsidcia- 
tion  of  the  hardoeaaof  thecaae  and  Uie  incoogmi^ 
of  thia  rale  of  law  [mdegvUU  jmria},  leaimed  the 
old  nle  of  the  jus  f^ntium,  aceMding  to  sriueh  tie 
woman  eontinoing  free,  was  the  moUker  of  a  five 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpietatum  cf  Qm 
senatns  conauHum  fat  whicli  the  words  ttftbehw 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Bomai 
eitixen  waa  with  child,  and  became  an  aDctDa  pai- 
soant  to  the  senatas  oonsnltom  in  ooaeeqiaeoce  <if 
ctAaUting  with  a  atave  contrary  to  the  naater's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  waa  a  dispoted  nat- 
ter ;  aome  contended  that  if  the  woman  bad  become 
pregnant  in  a  l^al  maniage,  the  child  was  a  Romaa 
citizen ;  but  if  die  had  beccwoe  pregnant  by  inicil 
cohabitation,  the  cbUd  was  the  property  of  the  pn- 
aon  who  had  become  the  maater  of  the  motlax 
{Vid.  SasTus,  Rovak.) 

There  ia  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  pasa^  of 
Qatua,*  in  which  he  says,  "  but  that  rule  ^  ibe 
same  lex  ia  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issoe  of  a 
free  wtnnan  and  another  man'a  alaTc  is  s  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she  co- 
habited was  a  slave."  The  lei  of  which  he  spaJa 
is  the  lex  jElia  Sentia.  The  exc^Kion  ia  the  sen- 
atua conaultum  of  Claudiua  applied  to  ite  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  at 
the  Blare,  which  compact  imidies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  tenns  of  the  lex.  the  issae 
woijd  be  slaves.  But  Gains  says*  that  osder  this 
soiatas  conaultum  the  woman  migfet,  by  agreement, 
ooDlinoe  iree,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  sure;  ftrihe 
aeoatua  eonauhum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be- 
tween die  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatua  consuUum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  wiih  re- 
spect to  the  coDdition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  pnniuoB  of  (he 
awataaeooBultmn,  wnuh  waa,  that  ocrtwbitatkM  with 
a  alave  "  itnita  €t  deiamtmiUe  iammo"  rednccd  the 
woman  to  a  aerrile  condition,  and  it  waa  a  legal 
consequence  of  thm  change  if  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  alave.  The  la 
.£Iia  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condiiion  of 
cbildrra  bora  of  the  union  of  a  free  wmnaa  and  a 
alave  to  be  aervile.  The  aenatos  consaham  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
alare  also,  unless  she  c<Aabited  with  the  eoosent  of 
the  master,  and  thua  resulted  that  "  indtg^atia  ju- 
m"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  senatns  consnltum  by  her  agre^Dent,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inel^antia  by  declariag  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithBtanding  the  cohabitation,  es- 
caped ftem  the  peaaltiea  of  the  aenatna  consohnm 
bj  Tirtoe  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  ebonU 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement   The  senataa 
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consultem  oaly  ledooed  the  oohabitini  woman  to  a 
•ervila  state  men  she  cohabited  with  a  man'asfaive 
"iimt0  et  JgnunliaMU  domino  t"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  kaowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denan- 
tiatto ;  aod  this  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatuB  consultum,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
al»Te  stated,'  that  the  lex  had  atili  effect,  aod  the 
oApiiag  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  stare.  The 
Uct  of  this  daoae  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
i&er  the  enacting  of  the  sonatas  eoDSultum,  appeara 
to  be  aa  instance  of  the  strict  inter[H^atiOD  wbidi 
the  Roman  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments  ; 
fur  the  senatOB  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Guns,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  maater'a  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefim  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
ctrfiabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
tills,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
either  without  the  knowledge  of  the  maftter  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  "  demntiatio,"  it . 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  {vulgo  , 
concepit),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  tbe  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  tbe  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  "jurit  ineUgMtia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  wae  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  tbe  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
corn  pact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  aen- 
atui  consultum,  while  her  ehild  was  still  mbject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  constfltum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  tenna  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  tbe  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  "hn 
cmtentitatt  iommu»,  pro  libertit  haberetUitr,"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  GaiOs,  unless  the 
reading  "Ubtrtia"  should  be  "iiierw,"*  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,*  that  a  woman, 
in  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum ;  a  circumstance  iwhich  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tuntoa,  but  alao  ahowa  how 
very  ioqiafeotly  be  haa  stated  the  senatus  coosult- 
um.  Suetonuis*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tsuitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
■a  to  Iqialatioa. 

It  appeara  from  Fanlns  that  the  provisions  of  this 
KDatusconsuttnm  are  stated  vay  imperfealy  even 
hy  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
er ingenoK  or  libertinn,  and  slaves. 

"nus  senatoa  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  1^ 
a  coastitntion  of  Justioian.  8«ne  writera  refer  the 
words  "  ea  Ugt"*  to  the  senatua  consultum  Clandiap 
num.  and  they  must,  conseqoently,  refer  the  woids 
"  epudem  Ugit"*  also  to  this  aenatns  consultum ;  but 
the  word  "  Ux"  in  neither  case  appeara  to  refer  to 
the  senatos  consnltum,  but  to  the  lex  ^lia  Sentia.^ 

There  were  several  other  aenatoa  consulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  whioh  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au^s- 
tt  Bachii  Htsioria  JariapmdnDtiK  RomanB. 

DisoMiAKOK,  passed  id  the  r«gn  of  "n^jan,  rela- 
ted to  fideioommiaaa  libertaa.* 

HiDBuni  ScNXTDs  CoNBOLTA.  NumeTous  setuh 
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ttts  ewisnlta  were  passed  in  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianom.  Many  senatus  oonsulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  "tautiueoimdiatuKteTe 
Hadriano  /acta,'"  of  wbieh  there  is  a  list  in  tbe  in- 
dex to  Gaius.  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  tbe 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachiua,  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  their  proper 
designations. 

JoNciAHirH,  passed  in  tbe  reign  of  Commodua,  re- 
lated to  fideioomroiaaa  libertaa.*  HiisBeiutus  con- 
sultum is  preserved  in  one  of  the  pasaagee  <tf  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

JtrNiiNDH,  passed  in  tbe  time  of  Domitiao,  in  tbe 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  oansulshjp 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabious,  A.D.  84,  had  for  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  Tbe  person  who  diaoovered  the  ctA- 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.* 

Laroiandh,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  naote, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  fffefereoce  to  extm- 
nei  heredea.*  {Vid.  Patkoxos,  \f.  746.) 

LiBonAMUH,  passed  in  the  reign  <tf  Tib^rhu,  in 
tbe  consulship  of  T.  Statilios  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  Id,  contained  various  provisiona, 
one  of  which  was  to  tbe  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void:  accordingly,  he  could  not 
nuke  hnnself  a  tutor,*  nor  heres  or  legatarina.* 
This  aenatoa  consnltnm  contained  other  provtatona, 
and  it  appeara  to  have  been  an  extenaion  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.'   (Vid.  Falsoh.) 

MACiDomiMuii,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  Gliusfamilias  could  not  be 
recovered,  even  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
aenatua  emaultum  took  Us  ntime  from  Maeedo,  a 
notorioas  usurer,  as  appeara  from  the  tenna  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  wbidi  is  preeerved.*  Theopfai- 
lus*  states  ineorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  fiUusfamilias.  The  prov^im 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  ciUNl  by  TEtcitus,"*  but  in 
such  terms  aa  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  ttie  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attribniea  thia 
senatus  etnsultnm  to  the  time  of  Veqnsian,  but  he 
stales  its  provisionB  in  less  ambigaons  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Memwanuh.  This  name  is  sometimea  given  to 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  tbe  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  pveaerved  by  Tacitus  "JV« 
mnmUita  adoptio  in  ulUtvortt  muneriafMUijiMsntf 
ae  nt  uiurpandit  fuuMtn  itrediMiau  prodtttti.'" 
Tbe  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  ( Yid. 
Julia  «t  Pap.  Pop.  Lbz.)  It  is  sometimes  referrad 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vh'- 
gioius  Rufos,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appeara  to  betong  to 
the  preceding  year." 

Nbkonunoh  de  I^gatis,  the  prorisioiia  of  whioh 
are  stated  in  the  article  Lxoatdm.'* 

NKaoKiANOK,  also  called  PisoNiAinrv,  from  bein^ 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpunu- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  67.  It  contained  warions  provisiona : 
"  Vl  ti  quit  a  nit  tenia  inter/ectitt  ettet,  U  fvojme, 
fui  tettoaunio  mamimian  nti  radon  teeta  MMuiSMri, 
inter  tervo*  tujtptieta  penderaU  :"'*  "  Ut  «on>«  tuwre 
etim  dtfttwUM  n'ri  quttttio  Mabeatm,  idemqm  utjux- 

1.  (i.,  47,  *c.)-S.  (Die.  40,  tit.  9,  •.  98,  ftl.)-3.  (Dig.  40, 
tit.  18.}— 4.  (Giiiu,  iiL,  S3-71.— InM.,  iii.,  tit.  7,  ■.  4.— Cod.,  tii., 
tit.  6.)-S.  (Dig,  M,  tit.  9,  i.  W.)-S.  {Dij.  M,  tit.  ft)— 7.  {Vid. 
alto  CotL  hem.  M.  ft  R.,  Tiii.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  60—9-  (Pit- 
»phr.  Inrt.)— 10.  (Aniu,  xi.,  13.)— 11.  (Ve«p.,  11.)— IS.  (Ann., 
XT^IO.)— 18.  iVid.  Dig.  3L«.9I,»nd85,  dt.  1,b.  76.)— 14.  (Gw- 
u,  u„  1»7,  IM,  SIS,  918,  tU,  m-Vlp..  Wag.,  xnT.)~lS.  (Tft- 
oit.,  AniLi,  zjiin  IS.)  _ 
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(Pinlin,*  vrin  giras  In  mbsUnoe,  >Ibo,  the  proTision 
mentioned  by  Tacitos,  but  adds,  "  Sei  et  ki  tormitn- 
(Mr,  ftu  CMM  occiio  in  ilinert  fuerunt") :  "  Ul,  li 
fona  abnaxiu9  tervuM  venuMtt^  qvaxioqut  in  turn 
tmmaJvertum  euel,  venditor  pretium  prtutant.'" 

OsPHiniNDH  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Afire- ' 
Ihis*  that  the  legitima  beredtta*  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  eiclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
"Ilie  name  Orphitianum  ie  supplied  by  Pauhis*  and 
the  Digest  ;*  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
Bulship  of  V.  Rufus  and  C.  Oi^itns.* 

Padus*  BpeaJcB  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatos  comuttnm  Otpbttianum. 
(  Vid.  Hekkb.)  This  Benatus  eonsultmn  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aureliaa  and  Coramodua.* 

(Kti.  0R*TIO!fKI  PtIHCIPCII.) 

Pkoasiancm  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consulcs  (sufiectil) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment*  The  prorislons  of 
this  senatus  consuttam  are  stated  under  Fidkicoh- 
■iHA  and  I.ioATOii.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  iElia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinos  becoming  a  Ilo- 
manas.** 

Pbrsiciamdm,  which  may  be  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pemicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poi^a."  (Compare  Julu  rr 
P*r.  Pop.  htx.) 

PitONiAKt'M,    (Vii.  NiEomAirnK.) 

Plancunum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Jnlia  Papia  et  Poppna  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
Tision  by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscns  if  a  heres  or  legatahus  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  lideiconunisBum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  talcing  it.**  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "  in  fraudem  le- 
gia,"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  (p«/ffm),  this  was  no  fraus ;  and  thdugh  the 
weicommisBum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
hy  some  subsequent  senatue  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Adueiartua  still  retained  his  Quar- 
ts. But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  {oid.  FrDKicoHHissDii),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  tostamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
{Vid.  Leoatom,  Bona  CiDtrcA.)  This  senatus  cod- 
snltum,  it  appears  fmu  an  extract  in  the  Digest,** 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
ing is  doubtfiil ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  thA  part  of  the  pnqterty  to  vhich 
the  ftwid  extended;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  tiiat  part  to  which  the  fraue  did  not  ex- 
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tend,  wliicli  is  thus  expressed  by  Papaun  :■■>  M«t 
major  modua  inatilutionia  qium  fraiUiM  fuiil  fiti  ti 
Faiddiam  altinet,  de  auperfiue  fuarU  rtht^.' 
The  bistoiy  (rf  legislation  on  the  ndijed  of  lanu 
fideiconmuBsa  is  not  altoge^  ftee  ttm  woe 
doubt 

PuuTiAHOH.   {Vii.  PuNcumn.) 

RcsBUHOM,  enacted  in  the  timeof  Tnji|i,iDtke 
consulship  of  Rubrins  Gallos  and  Q.  Cvlius  Ei!- 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommisia  libmu  !u 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest:*  **  SittafnktU- 
fr/o/fflt  proMtari  oporUt  etocati  s  fraim  dam  » 
luiaaent.  Si  caMaa  eogniia  praior  fnaantitua  Br- 
totem  Am  daberi,  eodem  jure  aUAm  lenari  k'h  6- 
reelo  mtnuniaai  eaacnt."  Compare  Plia.,  Ef,ii. 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Dignt. 

Sabikiancm,  of  uncertain  date,  tint  appunih:  it 
ter  the  time  of  Antoninns  I^os.  It  relBted  laiu 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been 
cd  to  a  pdrtion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabnlsu^- 
tamenti.* 

SiLAKiAmm,  passed  in  the  time  of  Aiifiutat,n 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelias  Dcdabdb  and  C. 
niuB  Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  rxrioiu  Foifl- 
ments.  It  gave  freedcnn  to  a  slave  vho  iitcarwA 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  amaeterwismx- 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  nnderthe  roof  aiik 
time,  if  the  murder  was  oommitted  under  i  iw(ff 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  ofik 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  ifib^W 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  me  fvt  ts 
death.  Tacitus* refers  to  this  provision  ofthem- 
atus  consultum,  and  be  uses  the  phrase  "rtima 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  pueage]  refers  u 
Cicero.'  Servi  impuberea  were  exceed  fraoA"* 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.*  The  krt* 
who  tocdt  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  mriei^ 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  nude,  fbrfei)- 
ed  the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiaciiE:  \he  ni> 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  tntanniln. 
he  opened  the  will  (lalmla  itatamaUti  before  (be  i^ 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  here*  »b  mtwta- 
to,  he  took  possession  of  the  heredilas  [dot  imi- 
(s/«m)  or  obtained  the  bonomm  possesM;  bevaE 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  penmiuT 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  cwoolfihip  of  Tu- 
nis and  Lepidus,  A.D.  U,  enacted  that  the  pfBl^j 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  peiwn  wow  w 
be  inflicted  after  five  years,  eicqit  itTO^t» 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  lempwisprneiipww- 
not  aii^y.'  , , 

TiBTouiAiniK  is  stated  in  OielMUtntn  one- 
tinian"  to  have  been  enacted  m  the  time  of  Hain- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  Tcrtullus  aad  Siceni^. 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  wo«*  f^*- 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  eenalusM- 
sultum  empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingetm  n 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  s""'"^ 
tate  son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  wbb  ot  had  bwi 't' 
mother  of  three  children ;  the  libertina,  if  dioj"-' 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  diildren.  Tbft 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  n"  «^ 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  (be  jus  libeioniE 
by  imperial  fovour.  Several  persons,  bow^f- 
tot*  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  «i 
the  Bon,  those  who  were  called  to  tiie  bmonBi  pos- 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  ftther,  and  the  fraier 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  c«iiisa^>"^ 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senaw'^sifl- 
um  Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  d»  " 
hereditas  of  the  mother.' 
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SEPTIMONTIUM. 


SERICUM. 


Trkbilliavoh,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in 
tiie  ronBolBhip  of  L.  Amueits  Seneca  and  Trebelliua 
MaximoB,  A.I).  62,  re^ed  to  fideloommisMe  bered- 
jtatps.'   {Vid.  FisKicoMMtsscii.) 

TuRFiLiAmTH,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consalBhip  of  Ccsonius  Pstns  and  Petronius  TuipU- 
lianus,  AJ).  61,  was  against  prsevaricatio  or  the  col- 
hisire  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
Hie  occasion  of  this  senatus  consnltnm,  and  the 
tenns  of  it,  are  stated  hy  Tacitus  :*  "  Qui  laUm  ope- 
ram  emptitasset,  vendidiatclve,  perinde  pom  leneretur 
ae  publico  judicio  calutnnia  condemnaretur."  The 
definition  of  a  pnevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.* 

ViLLEiANTrii  rendered  Toid  ^  intercessiones  by 
women,  whetlur  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
tbe  consulship  of  Marcos  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,*  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  io  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Iktrscessio,  where  this  senatus  consultum 
Is  mentioned,  A.I>.  10  seems  to  be  a  mispriat  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul suQectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.*  {Vid.  Lvterces- 
uo-}  Id  theyear  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Bdbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.* 

ViTRisuxcM  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian,  but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
Sdeicommissa  libertas.' 

VoLusuMTM,  enacted  in  the  rei^  of  Nero,  in  the 
tunsulship  of  Q.  Volusins  Satuminns  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  doivn  a  donius  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
(Ascure :  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest.*  Tacitus*  mentions  a  seAa- 
tus  consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  aediles  :  "  Quantum  curulta,  quantum 
^btii  pignorit  eaperent,  vcl  parut  irrogarent.'*  A 
senalus  consultum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  JuUa  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  ^uld  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
coodemnatio.^* 

SENIOHES.   tVid.  CoiirriA,  p.  296.) 

SEPTEMBER.   (Virf.  Calkndae,  Rohan.) 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  (mEpoLoHBS.) 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
held  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  {dies  Septimontium,  dies  Septimonliatis). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  *om  Varro^'andfromTertullian" 
Uiat  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
the  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani)  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
J«im,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
Mcrificea  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
These  sacra  (sacra  pro  moniibus^*)  were,  like  the 
Piganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata.**  (Com- 


1.  (Ciini,  ii.,  SSl.-aSS.— Dig.  88,  tit.  1.— P»nlM,  S.S.,  It.,  lit. 
*')-!■  (Ann.,  jiv.,  14.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  10,  a,  I :  ad  Senuu  Coo- 
mtajB  TarTiiliuLnin.)— 4.  (Dir.  IS,  lit.  1.)— 6.  (Dion  CaM.,  Is., 
«■»-«.  (Ann.,  ii.,5g.)-7.  {Dii.40,tit.  9,  ■.  «.)-8.  (18.  tit.  1, 
StoMat  eeiuuit,  &c.}— S.  (Ann.,  tin., 88.)— 10.  (Dig. 48, 
lit.  T,  1.  fl.)— 11.  (i.  T.  Septimontiiiin,)— 13.  {De  Ling,  L«t.,  t„ 
V- »,  *t.  Bip.w-1).  (Da  IdidoL,  10.)— 14.  (FMt,  a.  v.  PaUiw 


pare  Sacsa.)  They  were  believed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev- 
en hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap- 
itoline,  Qutrinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  incm 
porated  with  Rome.' 

SEPTUM.   ( Vid.  ComrtA,  p.  297.) 

SEPTUNX.   {Kid.  Ab,  p.  110.) 

SEPULCRUM.   {Vid.  FoniJi,  p.  461.) 

SERA.    (Vid.  Janoa,  p.  526.) 

SE'RICUM  ll>iptK6v),  Silk,  also  caUed  bombyei- 
num,  .  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords  any 
evidence  respecting  Uie  use  of  silk  is  Aristotle.* 
After  8  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkworm  (bombyi^),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufhctured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl- 
and it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  tbeir 
most  splendid  garments  (vii.  Coa  Vebtis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,*  Pro- 
pertius,*  Horace,*  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of^  a  fine  puride 
dye,*  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.*  About  this  time  the  Parthian  conqoeata 
ofenei  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  "Ilie  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  tlie  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
M  B.C.,'"  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  fbr 
the  armyofCrassns.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  thcnature  of  this  beautiful  manufaetnre 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk.in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augnstan 
age  already  quoted,'*  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  Uie 
fiowwed  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cii^ 
cumstances  now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far^ 
ther  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Serie  webs.  Hw 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  eiiacted  "  Ne 
vetlis  Seriea  virot  ^adaret.''" 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor* 
ous  measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  ofmanners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  fot 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons.'*  Shawls  and  aearis  interwo- 
ven with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,"  nntil,  in  the  year  176, 
Antoninus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  Ifaem  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments."  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  sQken  te:(ture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gcrid 


1.  (C:ompu«  Coliunella,  ii.,  10.  — Saet,  DamikM.  — Pin., 
QiUMI.  Rom.,  68.— Niebnhr,  Bin.  of  Rona,  1.,  p.  S80,  Ac.)— S. 
(H.  A.,T.,1».)— S.  (M«rtial,riii.,33.)— 4.  (ii.,4.)— 3.  (i.,Si  ii,l  i 
iT.,1;  lT.,5.)-«.  {Cann^iT.,lS,]S.— 8»t.ii.,t,I01.)-7.  (An. 
AniAt.,  ii.,  ««.)- 8.  (Hor.,ll.oe.)— 9.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  0.)  — 10. 
(Flora.,  iii.,  1I.)-1I.  (Viig.,  GMTf.,  il.,  111.— Potwn.,  II».— 
Seneca,  Hippgl.,  186.  —  Fectiw  Avf onw,  W.  — Sil.  Ilal.,  Pan., 
Ti.,  4  :  liT.,  M4 ;  xvii.,  m)-U.  (Onaj:  Pviitg.,  765.)  -  IS. 
(Tac,  Aan.,  ii.,  3S.— Dton  Cue-,  hii.,  u.— Snid., v. Tiefpi0(.) 
—14.  (Suoton.,  Ca&g^  «.— Dioa  Cw,  tix.,  11  —  FM.  alto  J«.- 
■eph-B.  J.,TO,«,T4.)-1».  (HwtU,  ».,  »J-W.  (Capll.  in 
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(jffweSmcnf,  xpvm^fvc),  wu  sdonwd  with  em- 
bn^deiY,  this  ptrt  or  the  woifc  being  execoled  ei- 
thar  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (Silotu,  Jtfiniiii«,ani«*). 
The  Chriatian  aotbore,  fromClemena  Alexudrinos* 
mi  Teitullian*  downward,  discourage  or  condeinn 
the  use  of  silk-    Plutarch  alao  dissuades  the  Tina- : 
ous  and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it/  although  it ; 
ia  probable  that  ribanda  for  dressing  the  hair*  were  ' 
not  tmcoounoD,  since  these  gooda  (Sttiea.)  were  pro- 
earaUe  in  the  Ticus  Toscas  at  Rome.*  Silk  thread 
was  also  hnported  and  used  for  varioos  purposes.^ 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  Taluable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,*  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  Tery  rare,  ao  that  few  writers  (ri*  the  third 
craturr  make  mention  of  it.  AVhen  flnely  mano- 
Aetared,  it  soM  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
ooont  Aurelian  would  not  allow  hie  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  {p^io  blot- 
tea  Serico*).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoterica  and  tubttrict,  as  distin- 
guished from  Wuerictf,  was  permitted  under  man; 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  howerer,  of  the  third 
centur7,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  I7  men  and  women ;  and  the  eonse- 
qnence  was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjojnnttent 
of  this  Inxury  more  entirply  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  ailken  borders 
{■pen^auda)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  ie  the 
impenal  gynccea.    (VH.  Pasaoauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (^ro^a)  in  Eun^  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  630.  The 
e^  of  the  silkwoim  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
was  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
monlu,  who  bad  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
rearing  theiB.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
(tftheblaek  or  common  mulberry  (nxd^tvoc**).  The 
cnltivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulheny,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
i^usture  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  Greece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  into  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  sotitti  of  Europe."  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was.  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  snmptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  alao 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  ittranpts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  mannfaetured  article.  It  ms  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  shonU  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Bareames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most' 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tjnre  and  Berytus,  while 
Juatinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amasaed  great  wealth  by  the  moDopc^."  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  prerioualy  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  t.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were*  bi^ly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modem  times. 

^SERPENS.   {Yid.  Aafts,  Dbaco,  Srpb,  &c.} 


I,  (Lneaii,i.,1'lt.  — 5«Dee«,Hflre.<Et.,eM.)— 1.  (PBdsf,, 
ii.,  10.)— I.  (De  Pmllio,  4.)— 4.  <Coiij.  Pr»r.,  p.  S50,  wl.  ti.,  ad. 
Raiike.)— S.  (Mulial,xiT.,  «.)—«.  <xi.,ZT,)  — 7.  (Gmlen,  Htfrf 
iuAyt.,  p.  3SJ,  Tol.  Ti,,  (id,  Chutier.)  —8.  (CmpitiJ.,  Partin.,  8.) 
—  fl.  (VopiM.,  AaTel.,46.)  — 10.  (ProcMip.,  B.  Ootb.,  i*.,  IT.— 
OljcM,  Add-,  it.,  p.  SOO.  —  Zomar.,  Ain-,  iit.,  p.  M,  «d.  Da 
OMfe-  ->  Phot.,  Bibl..  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.)  —  II.  (OtM  Piirinwn, 
nirt.  Inp.  PrMtM-.,  i.,        Hul  CtmnuH,  ii.,  8.)— IS.  (Pra- 
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SERRA.  , 

•SERPYLI.UM.  (Fid.HBipn.Li:..) 

8ERRA,dffli.SERKULA(vpMw),aSaw.  hwas 
made  of  iron  iferrm,^  ie  ferro  tmminM*y  Thefma 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  sees  to 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  takes  from 
lure  in  the  celebrated  Dioscoride*  wnttoi  at  the  to- 
ginning  of  the  aixth  oemury.^    It  ia  of  the  bad 


which  we  can  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  in 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  wtnrimic' 
{Merrsrius*)  at  each  end.  The  line  (v^.  Lam)  vu 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw.' 
and  its  movement  was  fheflitated  by  diivingireilga 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  (taaut  AtU«| 
or  rafters  {tnbet).*  A  similar  repreaeotation  of  the 
useofthefirame-sawisgiTenina  painting  Aicmd  a 
Herculaneum,  the  operates  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut  ;^  but  in  a  bas-relief  puUialied  bj 
Micalr,*  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  ght  nuDdtte 
waist  like  that  of  the  sh^boilder  in  the  woodeat  at 
p.  lis.  The  woodoit  here  introdoeed  also  Aovs 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detadied  from  its  6vne,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  firame,  aad  ex- 
hUiited  on  a  funereal  monument  pobtisbed  by  Grnter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  haod'Saw  adapted  to  be  uaed  by  a  aia^ 
peison.  TbatoD  theleftisfhun  theaMa  fanereal 
monument  as  the  Uade  of  the  framMaw:  that  on 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egjptiaa  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  saws 
(lOTvla  manulnruUa)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objecu.  Some  of  them,  called  Impi,  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  whidi  they  were  adapted  tor  ampu- 
tating the  branches  of  trees.* 

St.  Jerome'*  seems  cleaily  to  aOode  to  the  eirco- 
lar  saw,  wbidi  was  pn^bly  used,  as  at  present,  n 
cutting  veneers  (bnuiweorcffluiM"}.  Wehatedu 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit.  and  we  ial 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero"  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny"  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  some  of 
the  ocriitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  ia 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  ConiioeU 
and  in  the  aouth  of  England.  In  this  case  Plioy 
muat  be  understood  to  speak  ora  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  jnst 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  the 
place  of  teeth  was  aupidied,  according  to  the  hard> 
nesa  of  the  atone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  Tariou 
kinds  ofsand  of  iofraior  hardness.**  lathisraaaBer 
the  ancient  artificera  were  able  to  cot  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  wne  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Nan.  Han.,  p.  9S1  ed.  M«Tc«H.)->t.  (Ind, Onf- 
Ift— Virg..  OMTf.,  143.)— &  (Uo^kuooa,  P»L  Grec-,  » 
Vtt.)-A.  (Sen.,  ^liM.,  97.>— 5.  (U.  ib.,  OQ.}-*.  (Cwtppu,  De 
LMd-  Jiut.,  IT.,  ii-tS.)  —1.  (Ant.  d'Erco)..  t.  ],  tn.  M.]  — £- 
(ItaL  «T.  il  dnai.  dei  Rom.,  49.)— «.  (F^Ud.,  De  S*  XM^ 
I,.  U.)— 10.  (in  !«.,  »'>)>.,  r.)—  11.  (PliB.,  H.  N.,  XTu,  41  i 
M.)-lt.  (Pro  aoNt^  H.}-1S.  (H.  xizii,  1^  «.  M-h-l* 
(Fli*.,  B.      ixxTi.,  9,*.%. 
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phyry,  lapis-laaali,  and  unetiiTSt.   (Vid.  Mou,  Pa- 

The  Baw  ia  an  instrument  of  high  antiquKy,  its 
iDieotion  being  attributed  either  to  Deedalus'  or  to 
hu  oephew  Perdix*  (vid.  Cibcinus),  also  called  Ta- 
lus, who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vHled  a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
(eeUi  in  iron.*  In  a  bas-relief  published  b;  Winck- 
elmnD,*  Dedalua  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
aboie  dehneated. 

SERTA,  used  only  Id  the  plural  {arfftfia,  art^vo- 
fiA),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  wearing  wreath\  (vid.  Cokoha),  gar- 
lands, and  featoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons {cormarii  and  coroiuiritt,  erefavtiT^XoKoi*  or 
ffrifavowXdKOi },  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beauliiTul  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  Mend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
Bceots*  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex* 
ed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
sbows  a  lestoon  adapted  to  be  auapended  by  meana 
of  the  (illets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  &kil- 
fully  encased  in  acanthua-leaves  :  its  body  conaists 


apparently  oflaurel  or  bay,  together  with  a  profusion 
of  fritiis,  such  as  apples,  peara,  pomegranates,  bunch- 
es Af  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  are^voir^Kiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls." 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon'  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (/m^«  fronde,*  varii*  «r(u"), 
OD  the  front  of  the  altar"  (vid.  Aa^,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Tlius,  in  the  Iliad," 
Chryaes,  besides  the  gtMed  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  (vid.  Sckptrdm),  carries  a 


I.  (Ftin^  H.  N.,  M  — Sen.,  EpM.,  M.>— 1.  (Hnw.,  Fib., 
V4.— Orid,  Uel.,  riii.,  340.}-3.  (Diod.  Sic,  it.,  70.— Apollad., 
rii^  li.)~4.  (Mon.  Id«(1.,  ii.,  fli.  94.}— 6.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  Ti., 
«.  i  1.— Hin.,  U.  N.,  iii-,  a,  1.  >.)  -  fl.  Cm,  U,  13.)- 

T.  lHilliii,Oal.  M«d).,  ti.,  100.)  — 8.  (Ajittonh.,  Thaun.,  4U.) 
-0.  (Virv^  .fn.,  ii.,  M».)— 10.  (Id.ib.,  ir..  9U.— Jbt.,  lii.,  M. 
-Loeu.  ii.,  IM.)— 11.  (Tiq;.,  .Sn^  i.,  417.)— 11.  0^14.18.) 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  probablj 
wound  about  the  sceptre.'  The  act  here  d^ribe4 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  aeen  in  the  distance.  Aa  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  aller  their  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  became  very  combustible. 
I'he  I'emple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire.*  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.*  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  [dants  and  flowers.*  ( Vid.  Funvs, 
p.  468,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affection*  (vid. 
Jakda,  p.  627),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.*  They  wer«  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  (iwrtabo  coronit 
alria^).  and  on  occaaiona  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  someiimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations.* 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  lerla.*  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  wac 
adopted  by  the  eariy  Christiana.'* 

SERVILIA  LEX.   (VU.  Lsx,  p.  686.) 

SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Pioitos,  p.  776.) 

SE'RVITUS.   (Vid.  Ssivns,  RomN.) 

SERVITU'TES  are  considered  by  the  Rxman 
law  as  parts  uf  ownership,  which  are  opposed  to 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  which 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  his 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  it 
in  any  way  that  ia  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it  as  owner,  if  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy, 
meat  of  it  is  subject  to  the  coodilion  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acta,  which 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  is 
said  "*c™>(,"'  to  be  subject  to  a  "  tervitia."  Hence, 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,"  this 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war- 
ranted free  from  servitutea."  Servitutea  are  also 
expressed  by  the  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  m  re," 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitus, 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfrucluarius  is 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  The 
technical  word  for  ownerahip,  when  the  ususfnictos 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  in  an- 
other person's  property  r  the  notion  of  the  tenn  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitus can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doinf 
certain  acta  to  his  property,- which  otherwise  he 
might  do  (gervitUM  qua  in  nan  faeiendo  cmnttit ;  S*r- 
vitut  negatha),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  to 
allow  some  other  person  to  do  something  to  Ifaa 
property,  which  such  person  might  otherwise  ba 
prevented  from  doing  (terviOu  qua  in  palxcndo  cm- 

l.  {Vid.  alM  Arirtoph.,  A».,  m.-Pw,  W9.-CiJliiii..  Hymn, 
ia  Cor.,  <3.)-«.  cniuryJ.,  i...  IS3.  *  1-  P«m.^i.,  17,  t  7.)— 
3  (Tibull..  ii.,  4,  49  ;  7,  ».— Pn>pert.,  lii.,  10,  tJ.H- 4.  (*iif., 
JRn  if.,  SOS.)— ft.  (Tiliuil.,  i.,  1,  H.)— 0.  (Lncan,  li.,  SM.}— 7. 
(Pmdent.iaSymm.,ii.,7aa.)-8.  (M«t.  xi.,  79, 8.)-9.  (TibuU, 
i.,  7,  »1)-10.  (Mm.  Pell*,  J8.)-ll.  (Dif.W,  Ui.  W,fc  90, 109; 
.-Comji«»  Cic.,  D«  Leg.  Aff.,  tii.,  S.) 
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tutu  J  Smittu  agbnMha).  A  Mrritn  mm  ooik 
siats  in  the  owner  or  the  serrient  property  being 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  be 
may  be  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necesaary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus.' 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  bad  fat  tbeir  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
ooald  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum  ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  properly,  or  a  house,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex- 
ercised it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  prcdiali  eerritutes  prediorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  prKdioram  ;*  aud  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aquanim,  dec.*" 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitntea,  of  which 
nsua  and  ususfnictus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  fhe  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quasi  piMsessio  of 
aucb  serviiutea  had  a  cloae  reaemblanee  to  poaaes- 
•fo.  {Ktd.  PoBSEflnio.)  Servitutes  of  tbia  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  patitnHo.^' 

Predial  servitutos  consisted  both  in  **  patiende" 
and  "  IK  non  faeimdo."  I'hose  which  conaisted  in 
"paliendo"  were  cither  acta  which  a  person  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jua  itineris,  &c ,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  lo  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  Tirtoe  of  possessing  another  pieoe  of  proper- 
ty, aa  the  jua  tignt  iromittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  Jacienio"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
poesessor  of  a  piece  of  pnrperty,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  lo  do, 
but  whieb,  except  for  the  aerritua,  the  owner  might 
do. 

Personal  serritutes  were  Usua,  UBUsnDcroa, 
habitatio,  and  opem  servorum  et  animaliom. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house,  resembled  thfe  ususfrvctus  or  usus 
*dium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  aa  usuafructus  and 
nana  were,  1^  capitis  diminatio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
dam  the  right.  Also,  it  conaiated  tn  the  right  to  in- 
habit aome  definite  part  of  a  houae  only,  and  not 
the  whole ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
It  was  a  donatio  inter  viroa,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
die  heredes  of  the  giver.* 

Operte  aervorum  et  aniroalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  nse  and  services  of  another 
peraon's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  bea« 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  afler  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  nef^ect  to  exerciae  it.  This  is 
called  by  Oaius*  the  **  Uttufntchit  komtmim  et  eet- 
irorum  animalium." 

Pradtal  servitutes  im|dy  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  (pradia),  one  of  which  owes  a  aer- 
vitus  to  the  other  {aervitutum  d^et,  fradatnt,fu»dM» 
tervimM),  and  the  aervitna  ia  said  to  he  due  {deberi) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  pnedium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  the 
prcdiom  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modem. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  whi<A  it  belongs :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  -way  increases  iu  valoe.  It 
mnat  also  be  a  tbin^  that  Is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
vantage ofAe  dnninant  pnedium.  The  servitua  ia 
considered  aa  bctonging  to  the  dominant  prsdium  in 
aacb  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
pmlium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Predial  aervitutes  were  either  predionun  urha- 
iMvom  or  msticorum.  But  the  word  servitns  has 
a  doable  meaning,  according  aa  we  view  it  as  a 

(Dir.  8,  tit'  I,  •.  15.)— «.  (Ouna,  ii..  17,  M.)— 3.  (Cic, 
ho  Cmiu,  M,)-4,  (Pit.  r,  tiu  8  :  "  Db  Uu  vt  BBbiutkm*."- 

Xhg.  w,  tit.     «7,  XL— hM.,  ii,  tit.  s.)-«.  (ii.,  ai.} 
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right  or  a  doty.  The  servHoiaf  a  pradia  nfr 

cum  or  urbanom  is,  in  the  fomer  anse,  ^  Kf- 
vitus  which  belongs  to  a  particalar  prcdinm  n  t 
right :  in  the  latter  aenae,  it  is  the  serribn  wbdi 
some  particular  pnedimn  owea  aa  a  doty.  VHwo  He 
two  pnedia  are  coatemplated  together  in  their  at- 
tnal  Rlaliwia  of  right  and  doty,  the  woid  leniiDi 
I  expresees  the  whole  rdatioiL  Servitnia  ntiiK 
appear  to  be  those  whidi  are  far  the  advnitage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  ntsticn  those  which  mbi 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  gTouod  tt  sodt,  ai 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agricolmre. 

The  following  are  the  principal  serritota  mbapc : 
1.  Oneria  ferendi,  or  the  ri^t  which  a  dud  ba  u 
uae  the  edifice  or  wall  at  his  neigfabonr  to  nifon 
his  own  edi^oe.  The  owner  of  the  serrieat  pn^ 
erty  was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  ia  rqair.  to 
'  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  6mj} 
'3.  Tignt  immtttendi,  or  the  right  of  plantti^iliaa 
I  in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  vralL  3.  PntjioendL « 
,  the  right  of  adding  stHnetfaing  to  a  man*!  edifice, 
I  thoagh  it  shall  project  into  the  open  spiee  whicb  ii 
I  above  his  neighbonr's  grounds.  4.  Sti&icidii,  « 
fluminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  iThis  senitM 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain- 
I  water  to  run  from  hia  house  npon  and  thnragh  liia 
j  nei^bour'a  premises,  or  a  right  to  drawBOch  nier 
,  frwn  bis  nei^boof'a  premises  lo  his  own.  Tte 
technical  meaning  of  Mdlicidiam  is  rain  in  drops; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  h  is  flDoen.*  i. 
Altins  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  ntas  ovri 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  dm- 
lion,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  laod 
not  to  raise  hia  edifice  above  a  certain  hei^t,  a  «• 
der  that  the  owner  of  some  otlier  hoDie  oigtit  h»e 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  duvh 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighboar,  be  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  whiefa  was  the  jus  aiiins  tol- 
lendi. In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  groand  vu 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidit,  mkI  to 
bave  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  n^^evii  Tba 
was  not  strictiy  accurate  language;  tbrifunriUN 
ia  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  As  osnlngbb 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  i^lits,4r  i  re- 
lease from  ihe  duties  which  is  implied  bftbepcs- 
spssion  of  these  rights  by  another,  merdrgiWt>< 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  aa  deslrejs  iB 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  sitch  was  the  langoin 
of  the  Roman  jariats;  and,  accontingl;.  « 
enumerated  among  the  urbane  smitates'''S'iit 
eidium  averttndi  tn  tectum  vel  cream  fieisi  at 
ttvertmdiy  7.  ServKos  ne  lumintbus,  and  ne  yn- 
pectui  ofl!iciatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  ona  K* 
hia  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  ligbl  or  hi) 
prospect  :*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectnt.  n 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  ta  ^ 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  commoa  vd.  ^ 
instance,  to  ^  I^t  or  a  pToapeet.  ttvaiaia- 
vitua  the  object  of  which  was  to  pronire.ligBi, 
n^ereas  the  ne  ofllciatur  was  to  preveat  toe  « 
stroying  of  light.'  But  there  are  different  q»ni«B 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  lamiDum.  8.  Smt- 
tos  stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  daa{  agai^ 
a.  neighbour'a  wall,  dec.  S.  Servitus  fbini  iimii|- 
tendi,  mr  the  rigfat  of  Banding  aie*s  mi^  tbranp 
a  nei^bouT*B  i»imn^. 

Ilie  following  are  the  principal  serritntei  rast^ 
c«  :  1.  Servitus  itineiiB,  or  the  right  of  a  S«*P«» 
through  another  man'a  ground,  or  to  ride  throup 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  s^  or  leetica,  for  a  b^b 
such  cases  was  said  tr«,  and  not  egm.  ^le™ 
wiUi  refbrence  to  the  person  wbo  exercised  ue 
right,  this  servitus  waa  property  called  jm  ennfc 
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1  Actos  ur  agendi,  or  ifae  n^t  of  dming  i  beaat  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.  S.  vis,  or  the 
right  euodi  et  agendi  et  arobulandi.  Via  ofoourse  in- 
duded  the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  waa  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  TwelTO  Tables.'  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
Dot  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  waa  not  determined,  its  width  waa 
talten  to  be  the  legal  width  {latitudo  Ugiiima).  la 
the  nrork  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  iter 
popuio  debelur"  or  "  mm  debelur"  frequently  occurs. 
When  "  iter  debeUr"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
given  in  feet.  It  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
(he  laads  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
*•  teniTe  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
Senitus  pwceodi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  grounl  to  which  bis  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  tbem  on  another's  groand.  6.  Servitas 
aqucdnctus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  aiie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aque 
haustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
dc,and  area«  fodieade.  If  apubUcuslocusor  a  via 
pnUica  intervened,  no  servitas  aqueductus  could 
be  imposed,  tmt  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
priacepa  for  permission  to  form  an  aqueductus 
across  a  [niblic  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itinens  servitus,  for  no  aervitua  could  be  due  to 
any  peraoa  on  ground  which  was  aacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  aerritns  negativa  could  be  uqnired  by  mere 
contract;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
MrvUus  affirmative  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
tnditio,  at  least  in  tiie  later  periods,  was  not  oeces- 
saty  in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio  * 
The  phrases  **aqutt  jum  canstituere,"  "tervitutem 
ftndo  inpoHcre,"  occur.*  According  to  Gaius,  ser- 
vitutes nrtwnsB  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio :  servitutes  ruaticae  could  be  transferred 
by  maoeipatio  also.* 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
licTvitat  legato.*),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  "  diet  UgaH  eeant"  (tni2.  Lcgatuh)  ;  but 
traditioa  was  necesaary  in  order  to  gire  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actia  A  servitoa  could  be 
Mablished  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
ciuiD  Ikmilie  erciscunde,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfmctus  to  another.*  Servi- 
intes  could  also  be  acquired  by  the  preescriptio  longi 
temporis.'  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
cero* seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
>  right  to  a  sonritua  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scribonia  made  a  change.  ( Vid.  Lsx  Scsiaoini.) 
Quasi  servitutes  were  sometimes  simply  founded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ;*  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  velutjure  impotUa."^' 

A  servitus  might  be  released  (remitii)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fondoa  serviena,"  or  it  might  be  surren- 
dered by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  aerviens 
to  do  certain  acts  npon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus."  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished ;  there 
was  a  coid'asio.**  If  the  separate  owners  of  two 
tepuate  eatates  Jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
Was  servient  to  w»  two  separate  eatates,  the  serri- 


1.  (Dig.  S,  tit.  S,  8.)-^  (Gaini,  ii.,  30,  SI.— S^vignj,  Du 
KmIu  del  BaHUM.>— 3.  (Cic.*d  Quint.,  iii.,  1,  o.  3.)— 4.  (G«i- 
«i,ii.,30.)  — 5.  (IMk.33,  tit.1.]  — e.  (Dig.?,  tit.  1,b.S.)— 7. 
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AibDnlHM  CfdMwHi.}— 11.  (Pif.  &  tit.  1,  i.  K) — 1*.  (Di|.  B, 
tt.  I,  ■.  8.)-13.  iDif.  fl,  th.  6,  •.  t) 


tutes  were  not  e^ingniabed ;  but  they  were  extin- 
guished if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.*  The  aervitos 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  osufmctuaHus  ac- 
quired the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  waa 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  waa  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.*  A  servitas  was  extinguished  by  tbe 
extinction  of  the  snbject,  as  in  the  caae  of  a  person* 
al  servitude,  with  tbe  death  of  tbe  person  who  waa 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  predial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  thinga  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  uaua  were  only  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  usnca- 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  bad  been  acquired  by  usucapi- 
on.* 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  •of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  eonfeaaoria  or  vindicatio  serviioiis 
had  for  its  object  the  esublisbing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
tbe  dominant  land  when  it  waA  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  tbe  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plamtiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prore  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  oegatorn  or  vindicatio  libertatis  roigfat  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  tbe  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiff  had,  ofoourse,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  de£Bndant  to  prove  bis  title 
to  the  BerrituB.* 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  tbe  interdtota 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  ptnsession  was  here  appUed  as  a  utile  in- 
terdictimi.* 

In  the  case  of  prtedial  aerritntee,  we  must  first 

consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  ri^t, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  persm 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ao> 
tua,  vi«,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
penaation ;  its  efTect  was  exactly  lilte  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  a{^ed 
to  the  same  objects  aa  the  preceding  interdict,  bat 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
serritos  fraai  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aque  quotidians  vel  eestivs  duoen- 
dm    in  the  caae  of  the  repair  of  water  pasaagea 
in  the  caae  of  the  jua  aque  hauriends.* 

The  seeond  daaa  of  positive  servitudes  consiete 
in  the  exercise  of  tbe  aerritude  in  ctmnexion  with 

1.  (Kg.  fi,  tit.  8,  t.  r.)-*  (Biff.  8,  ttfc  ».  •■ « i  tit-  «.  »•  l*.)- 
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Die  posseasion  of  anothn'  |rfeoe  of  pnqwrtr.  The 

intvrdicts  applicable  to  this  cue  are  ezfdamed  un- 
der the  next  clasa,  that  ornegatire  servitntes. 

In  the  case  of  negatiTe  serTitutes,  there  are  onl^ 
Iwo  modes  in  which  the  juris  qaaai  possesaro  can  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  aerTtent  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  aome  act  which  tbe  owner  of 
the  doDiioapt  property  conaidera  inconsistent  with 
his  aervitua,  and  is  prevented  ;  S,  by  any  legal  act 
wbicb  is  capable  or  transferring  the  jus  aerritutia. 
Tlw  possession  is  lost  when  tbe  owner  of  the  aer- 
vient  property  tloes  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  serrttates  of  the  aec- 
onil  and  thiri  class  wu  protected  1^  the  interdict 
titt  pomidetis.  Then  was  a  special  interdict  about 
aewera  {De  Closet*'). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitntes  were 
acnnetimea  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitationa  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  bmefit.  Tbe  only  casea  of  the  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  hy  positive  enactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  are  reduciUe 
to  three  principal  classes.  Tbe  Arst  class  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  religious 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  finis,  or  a  space  of 
Sve  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  Tbia  intermedi- 
ata  apace  was  sacred,  and  it  was  ased  tbe  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
claas  also  belongs  tbe  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu- 
ried a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  tule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  tbe  body,  but  he  waa  bound  to  make 
leoonipense.*  The  aecood  claaa  oomprehends  rules 
relaiing  to  police.  According  to  the  Twdve  Ta- 
Ues,  every  owner  of  land  in  tbe  city  waa  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
Ufilimun  tpalium.  Ugitimut  moiia.  Consequently, 
b^ween  two  adjoining  bouses  there  must  be  a  va- 
eant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected  ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nera'a  reign,* 
it  was  forbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (comnntRio  parixhan),  and  the  old  l^timnm 
spatium  was  agam  required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  In  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  niles  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  baildit^a.  Augustus*  fixed  the  height 
at  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses  :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altiua  tcrilendi  and  non 
loUendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  tbe 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  "  lig- 
num furtmm  aiUmM  vet  vineia  junctum,"  bai  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.*  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  puUio  aquKducts  should  permit  materia 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  porpo- 
■•B,  but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  inberrtng  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  ci^ ;  and  thia  rule  was  enforced 

a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rtune  and  other  cities. 

The  third  claas  of  limitations  bad  fw  ita  object 
tbe  promotioa  of  agricoltura  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqu*  Pluvii,  and  to  the  tignom 
jaanAam  u  the  eaae  of  a  Tin«7U<d ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permiaaion  to  go  on  hia  ntighhour'a  premises 
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'•  to  gather  the  firaits  wWch  bad  fiillen  thereon  flom 
:  hia  trees,  with  this  limiution,  that  be  could  odr  go 
I  every  tMrd  day.'  The  Twdve  Tables  enacted  ibat 
'  if  a  neighboor's  tree  hnng  over  into  another  pmon*8 
,  land,  that  person  might  trim  rt  tQ  the  height  of  if- 
I  teen  fret  (irom  the  ground  (fviMifMai  fedaalhwttm 
\  M»iiiu«MT^.  The  rale  was  a  limitatioa  of  owner- 
I  ahipi  hot  not  a  Ihnitatifm  of  the  owno^p  <^  IW 
[  tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owoer^ip 
of  the  land-owner ;  for  it  allowed  his  ndgfabcnr'g 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  fret  frtMH  tbe  grooBd. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  d 
great  antiquity,  ownerabqi  in  Roman  law  nnit  be 
considered  as  nnlimited.  Hiese  liniitatioiis,  abe^ 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  iadividna^ 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  mpett 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regubte 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased  ;  and,  acend- 
ingly,  a  man  eouM  agree  to  allow  a  neighbonr  to 
derive  a  certain  ben^  from  his  tend,  which  ther 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  be  eoiM 
agree  to  abslara  from  certain  acts  on  hia  land  fcr 
the  benefit  of  his  Deigbbonr's  land.  The  law  gave 
fince  to  these  agreements  ui>der  tbe  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownerahip  by  attaebii^  to  tbem  a  right  cf 
action  liira  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

Thia  view  of  tbe  limiution  of  ownersh^  miaog 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valaa- 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen.' 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ni- 
erence  to  the  following  worta,  and  (he  antbornin 
quoted  in  them :  Mackeldey,  LeAriwA,  Jft.-~Hib- 
lenbmch,  Doetrma  Psadeetarmmf  p.  SM,  dtc— ^ 
vigny.  Dot  ReeAl  4a  Bemtxa,  JwriM  Qumti  Asmou^ 
p.  625,  6th  ed.—Kim  ier  BauUtMf  itr  Serwitmlem 
dmnh  $imple  Vertrag  uni  StiftUalunL,  von  Riatt, 
Rhein.  Mus.  fiir  Jurispmdeni,  Enter  Jakrgmmg.— 
Von  dem  VcrhatlmsM  da  Bigentkunu  zit  ith  Sent- 
tuten.  von  Pochta,  Rkein.  Mua.  Ertt.  Jtkrg. 

SERVUS  (GkKtK).  The  Greek  dp«;isr.  lAs  ibe 
Latin  aemu,  corresponds  to  the  asoal  meaning  ^ 
our  word  riave.  Slavery  existed  almort  ttiroogb- 
<mt  tbe  v^ole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle*  says  that 
a  complete  househtdd  is  that  whicfa  eoosiats  of 
slaves  and  freemen  {oIkio  H  TfXeiec  1*  do*Aw» 
i?La)6ipuv),  and  he  deftrtes  a  slave  to  be  a  hiii^ 
working-tool  and  possession  (A  Soiht^  bt>livxii»Sp7^ 
vmi  ;*  Z  ArfXor  KT^fia  rt  lfrpv}^nr*).  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  otqefted  lo 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  sbooid  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,*  and  Aristotle^  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institation  on  the  ground  of  a  divn»- 
ty  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  the  free  [dti- 
ffepot),  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (ol  fiott 
6ov\oi)  :  under  the  latter  descriirtion  be  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Gree>k  anse  of 
the  woi^t  and  therefore  considers  their  slaveiy  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  lo  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;*  bat  we  find  then  in  tbe 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generally 
aa  In  later  times.  ThvaraBSBaDy  priaooent^a 
in  war  (doptdXurM),  iriio  anre  their  nmqoefen; 
bat  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purohaae  aad  sale 
of  slaves.*  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  hoasea  of  the  wealthy 

There  were  two  kinda  of  slavery  amnag  the 
Greeks.   One  species  arose  when  the  inh.'kbitaDU 
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of  a  eoontrr  vera  enbdaed  hj  an  inTading  tribes 
and  redaeed  to  tfae  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
thef  lived  upon  and  cahivated  the  land  which  tbeir 
imsteia  bad  Rppropriated  to  thnnaelTes,  and  paid 
tttm  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
im  in  war.  The^  ooald  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
couatT7  or  separated  ftorn  their  families,  and  could 
nrqaire  propert7.  Sach  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
{rid.  Hklotxh),  the  Penestie  of  Thessalj  (vid.  Pa- 
xEsTii),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrji 
«  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
ibe  AphaiBiotn  in  Crete.  (Vid.  Com,  p.  316.) 
■  The  other  species  of  slarery  consisted  of  domestic 
ilares  acquired  hj  purchase  (ipyvp^tufnt  or  jf^mffu- 
»7n)i').  who  were  entirely  the  property  oi^  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
and  ebatleb :  these  were  the  SodXoi  properly  so 
rafted,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  eomraercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  Bonwroni,  as  they  perfonned  the  work 
of  the  artaans  and  manufaetarers  of  modem  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  hftd  tittle  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
wogid  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are ' 
•aid  to  hsTe  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.* 
The  majority  of  slaves  went  purchased ;  few, 
paratively,  were  bom  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
IMTtty  because  the  mmiber  of  female  sUtTes  was 
nrj  small  in  comparison  with  the  mate,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  diseouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  staves.  A  slave  bora  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  olx&rpif,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  oLUt^.'  If  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  the  ofispring  was  called 
iji^Um^:*  if  the  parents  were  etK&jpi6es,  the  off- 
spring was  called  oticoT^fduof.* 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  taw, 
that  tbe  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
IB  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqaeror,*  bat 
it  was  the  practice  for  tbe  Greeks  to  gtre  libnr^  to 
thnse  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slares  in  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
rians. It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
mvtu,'  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
on  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
Bomerous  than  in  any  other  place  euept  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  free  inhabitants." 
Ib  the  eariy  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  ha^ve  come 
frnn  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
a'Hindant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
own  neighboorliood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  the  parents  fi'equently  sold  their 
children.* 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave>market,  called  the  x^nXof,'*  be* 
cause  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  atone  called  the 
Ypai^p  tbe  same  was  also  tbe  practice 

in  Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  ie  Upide  mtut. 
( yu.  Adctio.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
tn  have  been  held  on  certain  fised  days,  nsuaBy 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  hni  xai  vfa  at  vow- 
ftnvia}*).  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
fered arcording  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 
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ments.  "Some  slaves,"  says  Xenophon,'  "are 
well  worth  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 
ne; some  sell  for  five  minae,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  ia 
the  mines."  Bockh*  baa  collected)  many  particn- 
lars  respecting  the  price  of  siaves;  be  calcnlatea 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  apon  the  value  of  a  slave.  Of  tbe 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cntlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  smne  were 
worth  fire,  some  six,  a^d  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas ;  and  his  twenty  eoneb-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.*  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  coornion  fur 
such  ^  Nesra  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.* 

Tbe  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  tbe  censos  made  when  Demetrius 
Pbalerens  was  arehon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  S1,000  tree  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :*  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,'  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  nnmbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.*  Bockh*  and  aint(Hi,"  bow- 
ever,  remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  Citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
censos  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  inaiviauala 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal- 
culations, the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  populatioa 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incoo- 
trorertiUe :  daring  the  oceapation  of  Decelea  by 
tiie  Lacedemonians,  more  Uian  80,000  Athenian 
staves  escaped  to  this  place."  In  Corinth  and 
iEgina  their  numtwr  was  equally  large :  according 
to  TimiEUs,  Corinth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  bad  470,000  slaves  ;<*  but  these 

large  numbers,  espeoiaOy  in  relation  to  jEgioa,  must 
he  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possesrion  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  stave 
for  the  care  of  bis  housebtdd,**  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  die. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  tiroes  of  Ihe  Re* 
puUic  and  under  tbe  Empire,  bat  H  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato'*  expressly  remarks,  that  siHne 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  tbe  fhther  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;'*  Lysias  and  Polemarohus  bad  ISO," 
Philemonides  had  900,  Hipponicns  600,  and  Niciaa 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.'^  It  must  be  home 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  (Hie  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  wer^  employed 
in  various  workshop,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
nnmber  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  owe 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly  never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 
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great  dlttincUoa  between  Greik  wd  Rooun  riaree, 
that  the  labour  of  tfae  fonner  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obiaio  profit  for 
the  oatlv  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
mintatehni  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
Amily,  Slid  is  gntifyiiiE  bis  luxury  and  ranity. 
Thus  Atbenma'  remarEs  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans  poasesa  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  aod  even 
more  i  but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  <tf  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nioias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masten'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  tbey  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  dajyi  or  tiiey  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  iniDes  or  any 
other  kind  of  I^Mmr,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(affo«ofM).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  Blares  ;*  it  ia  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir^ 
cumstaoce,  that  the  seamen  of  Paraloa  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  tfae  state 
or  to  priTate  persons,  wbo  let  them  oat  lo  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  aom.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  a[ 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
fbund  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
aod  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessnes  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  tbey  would  not  have  aoffi- 
cient  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  piescnred 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
160,000  slaves  wbo  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  efllMts 
of  the  onwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  nsual  rate  trf' 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
ty-two or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchue  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  coucb-makers  a  pnK&t  of  IS 
minas,  ibeir  purchase  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
Jeatber-workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
mssters  two  obdi  a  day,  the  overseers  three  :^ 
Nicias  paid  an  obohia  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
oliase-mooey  of  the  slaves  was  naturally  h^b,  as 
their  value  was  deatroyed  by  age,  and  those  wbo 
died  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchaaes.  The 
pr(^rietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
\ouoTpa*).  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  finst  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slavea.  For  a  yearly 
contribution  of  eight  dracbmas  for  each  slave  Uiat 
was  in  the  anny,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
value  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away.** 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  {MTpono^),  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  tbe  bouselMrid  alaves 
were  under  a  steward  (rt^Mor),  the  female  stave* 
under  a  stewardess  (ri^'a)." 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestc  of  Tbessaly,  serve  in  the 
annies;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Argbnse, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  stavea,"  wero  ex- 
ceptiuoa  to  the  general  rule. 

I.  Iri.,  p.  Sn,  (boerat..  Da  Pan,  p.  IW,  ad.  8taph.>— 
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differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property ; 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.*  The  eon- 
dition,  however,  of  Greek  stares  was,  npoa  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  inlh  tbe 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  aceordiBg  u 
Platarch,*  it  is  tbe  best  jriace  in  the  world  lo  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  stave  (h>  AsuAu- 
funn  Kol  rov  iMidepov  fiaXtara  iXnOtfun  mmi,  ral 
JotlAdv  itakurra  doviav).  At  Atheos  especiaBy, 
tbe  staves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  gramed  to 
them  at  Rome.*  On  tfae  rec^ion  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  bouae  at  Athena,  it  was  th^  autam  to  scat- 
ter Bweetmeats  (saraxwfiora),  as  wan  done  ia  the 
case  of  a  new^-married  pair.* 

Tbe  life  and  person  of  a  stave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  taw  :  a  person  who  stnick  or  maltreued 
a  stave  was  liable  to  an  action  (Upcuf  7^111^);  s 
stare,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  wiibout  legal 
seateooe.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  fnm  the 
erad^  of  his  master  iff  the  Temple  irf"  Tbeseas,  asd 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  hj  him  (ir^ 
nv  alrtladfu').  The  person  of  a  tAKwa,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  ctf  a  freeman: 
his  offences  woe  punished  with  corporeal  chaRttu- 
ment.  which  was  tbe  last  mode  of  poniAneot  ia- 
flicted  on  n  fieeman  ;*  he  was  not  bdfeved  ^oa 
his  oath,  but  hta  erideooe  in  courts  of  jnstiee  ma 
always  taken  with  torture.   {Vii.  Basahos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  genenUy  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfrc- 
quent but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  weteasa- 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  wbo  were  treated 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  nees- 
sion  they  mnidered  their  guards,  took  poesesaioaof 
the  fortificatioin  (tf  Suniom,  and  from  this  poiac 
raraged  tbe  countiT  for  a  considerable  time." 

Slaves  were  sometimes  man  omitted  at  Atbeas, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  oUiged  to  lib- 
erate a  alare  against  his  wiO  for  a  certain  aam  of 
money,  as  awne  writers  have  ooDchided  fiom  a 
passage  of  Ptaotas."  Those  who  were  naawnated 
(dn-eXeiftfefXH)  did  not  become  citiaena.  as  tbey  i^fat 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metica. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  masts 
aa  Uieur  patron  (npiwraT^),  aod  to  fiilfil  cotan 
duties  towards  hhn,  the  neglect  of  wfaidi  lesdered 
them  liable  to  the  Imv  dirwTwuw,  by  vriiid  they 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  (  Ft^.  IjBKsnt, 
Ga»K ;  AHOSTASIOT  AlKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  ^ves  at  Athens,  see  Di- 

HOSIOI. 

It  appears  Uiat  there  was  a  tax  opoa  daves  at 
Athens,"  wbnh  Bockb"  anpposes  was  thiea  oboi 
a  year  for  each  stave. 

Besides  the  authoritiea  quoted  in  the  cooiae  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Peiiias,  L^. 
Att.,  ii.,  6,  p.  264,  &c. — Reitenneier,  Gtatk.  ier 
Sdaxerei  in  Grieckttdand,  Berl.,  1789.  —  Ijmbo^ 
Brouwer,  Hutoirt  dt  ia  CieHiMatiem  Au  Gna,  iii., 
p.  M7,  dte.— Wacbsmuth.  HelL  Alt.,  I.,  i ,  p.  171. 
— GiHtling,  De  Notunu  SemtMli$  tjmd  AwuMdtm, 
Jen.,  1821.— Hermann,  LdtrbuA  itr  Grieek.  Sustt- 
aU,,  I)  114.— Becker,  CAaritto,  ii.,  p.  80,  Ae. 
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SERVUS  (RoUH),  SiyRVmrS.  «  Senihu  at 
mMtitMiia  jmrU  feiiintm  qua  qua  dominio  alieno 
tmtrm  naturam  tuijieitur."^  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potMtu  of  a  maatar  orer  a  slave  as  ">um  fm- 
tmrn.'"  Hie  Romaiis  viewed  lUm^  as  tiia  nataral 
atale,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  muttul  re- 
lation oT  slave  and  maater  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  hy  the  terms  servus  and  dcHninus ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dnDioos  had  over 
isd  ia  the  slave  was  eipreaaed  todomiDhiiB.  The 
term  domininm  or  omer^ip,  with  Tdbren'ce  to  a 
siiTe,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestaa  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  oret  the  slave,  and  the  aame  word 
was  osed  to  express  the  fhther^i  power  over  his 
children.  The  iwandaiiea  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  bat 
the  child  had  ^wrtain  legal  eapaettiea  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
Tbe  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
bad  merely  a  "uMAanpu  QturiftWR  tn  tenoi"  it  was 
aeeesBuy  thMt  the  ^ve  should  be  his  in  booia  at 


According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
bw,  it  was  a  conseqaence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  tbe  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Foaittve  morah^,  however,  and  the 
■ocial  inlercoane  that  most  almya  sub^  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immed^tely  about 
htm,  amelioratbd  tbe  condition  of  shivery.  Sttll  we 
lead  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  eariier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect tbe  stave.  ( Yid.  Liz  Pstbonia,  p.  684.)  The 
origina)  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  sUve,  which 
Gains  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  1^  a  ooastitnuou  of  Antoninus,  which 
nscted  that,  if  a  man  put  bis  slave  to  death  with- 
out snfflcieot  reason  (tine  emus),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  bad  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitntion  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
ud  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
Dmu.*  The  same  constitntion  also  prohibit«i  the 
cniel  treaunent  of  slaves  by  tbcnr  mastera,  by  enact- 
ing, Uiat  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make'his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.*  A  constitution  of  Claodius 
esacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  in&rm,  they  ahoold  become  free ;  and  tbe  con- 
stitation  also  declared,  that  if  Ibqy  vrere  pat  to  death, 
the  act  sbndd  be  mordw.'  It  was  alao  enacted,* 
that  in  sales  of  dii^ion  of  property,  alavea,  meh  as 
hasband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  tnottos 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation wMi  a  woman  was  eontat^ninm,  and 
so  legal  rdatkm  between  him  and  hia  children  was 
TeeojSniaed.  Still  nearDeaa  of  blood  waaoonsidered 
an  impediment  to  maniage  after  maDomiaaioD: 
tbas,  a  mannmitted  slave  coaM  not  marry  his  man- 
umitted sister.* 

A  slave  could  hare  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
capaUe  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquiailiooB 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Qains  considers  to 
be  a  role  of  tbe  jus  gentium.*  A  davs  could  ae- 
qaire  for  hia  master  mandpatio,  traditio,  stipala- 
uo,  or  in  any  other  w«y.   In  tUs  capacity  « 
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slave  to  take,  tbongh  he  could  not  keep,  his  condi- 
tion was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  waa  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Qoiritium  in  a  slave,  and  be  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  tbe  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  to 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  i»operty  of  the  possessor  {tx  re  efw),  and  he  waa 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  bis  own 
laboiir'(eB  cpem  suit) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  usuafruc- 
tos  only.  All  otber  acquisitions  of  such  ^aves  or 
free  persona  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  tbera- 
selves,  according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.^ 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  herea,  be  could  only  ao^ 
cept  tiie  hersditaa  with  the  eonaent  of  hia  master, 
and  he  acquired  tbe  bereditaa  for  hia  master :  Id 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
maater* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  throng 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
ca[Hon  ;*  but  tbe  owner  must  have  tbe  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  be  might  acqauv  posaeaaion 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  ooold  not 
acquire  poasession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
(Kill.  Piotrsa.)  A  bonn  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property;  conseqoentfy,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  Aioagh  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  poesesston  of  him  bona 
Me,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  boiue  fidei  possessor.  Tbe  usufructo- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  tbe  alave  in  the 
same  cases  in  whidi  the  bontt  fidei  posseaaor  ac- 
quired it.* 

^▼ea  were  not  only  emi^oyed  In  the  usual  do* 
meatie  offioea  and  in  the  labours  of  the  fidd,  bat 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  In  tha 
management  of  business  (vid.  ImriToaiA  Aono, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circnmatanoes,  especially  as  they 
were  often  tntnxsted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  most  have  arisen  a  praetiee  of  allowing  tbe 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  bis  own :  this 
waa  his  peculium,  a  term  alao  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filioafamilias  as  his  fiather  allowed 
faun  to  oonaider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patru  Potks- 
tas.)  According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  waa  considered  to  be  the  pn^rty  of  the  slava 
Sometimes  it  vraa  agreed  between  maater  and  slava 
that  the  alave  ahoold  purchaae  his  freedom  with  hia 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  s  certain  sum.*  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
tbe  peculium  was  eonsidered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  exprrasly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  tbe  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
tbe  peoolium,  though  no  ri^t  of  action  aroae  on 
either  side  out  of  such  deaSngs,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.^  If,  aAer  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
ereditora  on  tiie  alave'a  peeuUom,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  maater  waa  firat  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peonfiom.  So  tu  waa  ihs 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  natnralee  oHi- 
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gfUooM,  M  tbe  Romans  nUed  thflm,  batweea  mu- 
ter  ind  slaTs,  a  fidejuswir  oould  Im  boand  for  a 
slaf  e,  whether  the  erediUH-  was  ao  extnneus,  or  a 
dumiaiw  to  whom  tbe  alara  was  iodebled. 

A  naturalia  obligatio  niifbl  also  result  frmn  tbe 
dealinfs  of  a  alave  with  «tber  peraoos  than  his  maa* 
ter ;  but  tbe  mailer  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
dMlings.  The  maarter  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  d«tliiigs  of  tbe  slave  when  the  slave  was  on- 
idojed  as  his  agent  or  iustrumeDt,  in  which  case 
the  master  wight  be  liable  to  an  actio  ExsaciToau 
fw  iNvriToBU.^  There  was,  of  couiae,  u  actio 
against  tbe  master  when  the  alave  acted  by  his  or* 
ders.  (Kti.  Jusao,  QooD,  &c.)  If  a  slave  or  fiiius- 
lamiiias  traded  with  his  pecubum  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  doniinas  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
thai  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  &tber  in  due  proportions 
iprormUforiione)  ;  and  if  any  oT  the  creditors  eom- 
plained  m  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  bad  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
whom  tbe  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.*  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  amount  of  tbe  peculium,  and  bis 
own  demand  was  payable  firaL*  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  alave  under  him,  who  bad  a 
pecoluim  with  respect  to  the  firal  slave,  just  as  the 
sbve  had  a  peculiom  wiUi  respect  to  bis  master. 
Oo  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate pecuUa  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  «  manumitted,  tbe  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.*  If  a  slave  or  iil- 
uisf^ilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
there  might  be  an  action  against  tbe  master  ok  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  sdrantage  from  them. 
IliiB  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  rerao,*  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  tbe  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  patrU  itminne  wenum" 
which  tumed  oat  for  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  ^ve  borrowed  tea  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
tbe  master's  creditors,  the  roaster  was  bound  to 

Ey  tbe  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
n  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
n»aat«  was  liable  to  tbe  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ;  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
tbe  master  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  slave's  peculium ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculiiun 
oould  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  ftom  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
muua  with  tbe  peculium  of  a  stm  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gains  obaervea,'  tbe  actio  de  pecuUo  and 
de  in  rem  verao  was  one  aotiOi  but  oontained  two 
oondemnationa. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  the  master  acquired  no  ri^ta  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
muam  might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  cooifr- 
quence  of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  ooakl  not  he 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted.* The?  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  tbe  master 
would  not  p^  the  damages,  be  must  give  up  the 
Ave.  (Fid.  Nou.)  liie  slave  was  protected 
against  injoiy  ftom  other  parsoos.  If  tbe  alave 
waa  kiUed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  tbe 
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UQcrr  far  a  capital  oObnce,  or  sne  ftr  daauiga  aa- 
der  die  lex  Aquilia.'  ( Vtd.  Aqoilu  Lsx,  Iwssu.) 
The  master  had  also  a  prBtoria  actio  in  diqism 
against  those  who  oompted  his  slave  (scrau,  mrm) 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :*  tbeindqtemvas 
to  twiee  tbe  amount  of  tbe  estimated  danace.  Bs 
had  also  aa  action  against  a  penoa  who  nimmiiiiil 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.* 

A  runaway  slave  {Jugumu)  could  not  lawfiAj  be 
recaved  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  him  was  bnUoL 
The  master  was  eatitled  to  piBsoe  Urn  vrimever 
be  pleased*  and  tt  was  tbe  dMy  of  all  aathsritiestB 
give  bim  aid  in  leoov^ing  the  dave.  it  was 
object  of  varioos  laws  to  check  tbe  ranmng  aviy 
of  slaves  in  every  way,  and,  accordin^y,  a  ronavay 
slave  could  not  1^^  be  an  object  of  sale.  A 
claaa  of  persons  caUed  Aigitivaiii  made  it  ibsr 
business  to  recover  runaway  alaves.  Tbe  ri^ia  af 
tbe  master  over  the  slava  were  in  bo  way  aflscled 
by  his  mnning  way  ;*  tiiere  waa  a  lex  FUaa  aa 
this  subject,  and  appanntly  two  seiiatuB  eoBHika  at 
leut.* 

A  peiaoB  was  a  slave  either  jure  geoUnm  or  jme 
civili.  A  posoo  was  bom  a  slave  jure  gentisB 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  whai  she  gave  him 
birth  ;*  for  it  was  a  legal  princi|de,  that  tiie  stMs 
of  those  vriw  vrere  aot  bc^loUen  in  juste  oupttawas 
to  be  reckoned  from  tbe  momeot  of  the  bath.  A 
slave  bom  in  tbe  master's  boose  was  ▼ems;  bm 
it  was  alsoa  princiideof  Roman  law,  that  the  statss 
of  a  poson  wbo  was  begottoi  in  jiistae  mptic  vas 
reckoned  from  ttie  Ume  of  oooceplioa.  At  a  laier 
period  the  rule  of  law  was  establi^ked.  that,  tboagh 
a  woman  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  bittb  nu^  be  a  alavc^ 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  tbe  loolber  had  been  free 
at  any  time  reckoning  badcwaid  from  Uie  thae  of 
tbe  birth  to  tbe  time  of  the  ooncqAion.^  There 
were  varioos  cases  of  childrea  the  ofipcmg  of  a 
free  parent  and  a  alave,  as  to  whidi  positive  law 
provided  whether  the  diildren  sboidd  be  free  or 
slaves.*   (Kt^  SsirArna  Cohsdltuii  Curauma.) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  captore  in  war.  ato 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  said  as  be- 
longing to  the  aerarium,  or  disbibated  woog  Uie 
soldiers  by  lot.*  In  reference  to  the  piaeiice  ol 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  tbdr  beads,  we 
find  the  expression  "  nb  corona  MMtre,  MxiereJ"^ 

A  ftae  peison  mi^t  becooie  a  slave  in  vaiim 
ways  in  oonsequenee  of  positive  law,  jaie  ctvilL 
This  waa  tbe  case  vrith  inosnsi'Csid.  CAPirr).s>d 
those  who  evaded  military  service."  lit  cotsis 
oases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  aDowed  hintseM' 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  pmchi- 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  oohi^ited  with  a  stave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  ctmditioo.  (^i'- 
Sbmatds  Cohsitltuh  CuDPumm.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  rule  waa  estabbsbed  that  poraoos  eoa- 
demned  to  dottfa,  to  tbe  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  fnfenj 
was  eonfis(»ted,  v^Nice,  concludes  Gains,  it  ap- 
peals that  they  kiee  the  testamenti  &ctie."  Bat 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  oos- 
demoed,  though  he  lost  hie  fteedom,  bad  oo  mswr. 
and,  consequently,  the  hareditatea  aad  legaciea  whkli 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  snch  a  par 
son  was  "ptena  servlu,  nm  CcMrn.'"*  A  nsa 
never  lost  bis  freedMO  by  nmcapioo.**  AoesnliDg 
to  the  old  law,  a  manitiestus  fur  was  liable  to  a  eap- 
italis  ptana,  and  was  addicted  (sddtceAsAir]  to  the 
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M.-Dir.  I,  tit.  9,  a.  9.)-*  (Gwot,  i..  SS,  *c)-».  ( FW.  Wil- 
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peiwm  whow  proper^  he  bad  ttMen ;  but  it  waa 
iloabted  wbettwr  the  oOM  ctf  tbe  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  aerrw,  or  to  put  him  In  the  oon^ion 
ofaD  adjndieatas.* 

By  a  conatitntio  or  senatofl  eonsoltum  of  Claudi- 
03,*  a  freedman  who  misconducted  bimaelf  towarda 
his  patTQD  was  redaeed  to  bis  former  state  of  sla- 
Tet7.  Bat  this  waa  aot  tlu  role  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Neva*   (FU.  Patboitos,  iuaarua.) 

The  state  of  slareiy  waa  terminated  by  Manit- 
nssio.  It  waa  also  terminated  by  varioua  positive 
enactinents,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  tbe  slave, 
or  punahment  to  the  master.  The  Ssnatv*  Coh- 
soLTim  SiLAtftAitcM  IS  SQ  czsmide  of  the  former ; 
and  variooa  aubeeqaent  constitutiona  gave  freedom 
to  alaTM  who  discovered  the  perpe^rtors  of  cer- 
tain eriniea.*  Liber^  might  alao  be  acquired  by 
the  prsscriptio  temporis.  After  the  eetablisb- 
meot  of  Cbiistianity,  it  might  be  acqnired,  subject 
to  certain  limitatioDs,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
apiritnal  person  ;*  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  aeeular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  couotry,  he  mi^t  be  rednoed  to  his 
ftrmiCT  srarile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  thst'bdonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  pablici :  they  had  the  testament) 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,* from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  vwwed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  acpount  of  the  history  of  da- 
very  among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves)  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
weae  divided,  and  of  tiieir  general  treatment. 

Sbvea  axiated  at  Roma  in  the  eariiest  times  of 
wliieh  we  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  nnmeroua  under  the  kinn  and  in  tbe 
eariieat  ages  of  Uie  R^blic.  Thedi^rmttradea 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
labonra  of  Uie  pn^inator  and  of  hia  own  fomify. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  tiie  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  poeecaeion  of  laree 
estates  oat  of  the  ager  puUiooa,  since  it  was  the 
practice  (rf*  the  Romans  .to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba- 
bly required  a  larger  nundter  of  hands  for  their 
euJtiTation  than  could  readly  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  ainee  t)m  freemen  were 
constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cnltiva- 
ted  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.^  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  conld  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  numbor  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  class  of  freonen  waa  thrown 
atmoet  entirdy  oat  of  anpi<^ment.  ^Thia  state  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arpomenta  used  by  Li- 
cinios  and  the  Oraschi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.'  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  landa 
still  continued  to  be  ahnost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Cesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
that,  of  tboae  persons  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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oboold  always  be  freemen.'  In  Sicily,  whtdi  sop- 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quanttty  of  com,  the 
nomber  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immense ;  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbwa 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  133,  and  the  second  commenoed 
io  B.C.  lOS,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  smalt. 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them.*  who  was 
generaUy  called  by  ttie  name  of  his  master,  wiUi 
tbe  word  wr  (that  is,  puer)  affixed  to  it,  aa  Cwpor, 
Lucipor,  Marcipor,  Publipor,  Quintipor,  &c. ;  and 
hence  Qnintilian'  saya,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury  had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  S^tn  as  consul,  only  took  three 
shvea  with  him*  But  during  the  latter  timea  of 
the  RapnUic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
iamily  of  importance  there  were  separate  ^ves  to 
attend  to  ^  the  necesaities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  ke^  a 
considerable  nun^ier  of  slaves.  Thus  Cioero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  boasekee{Hng, 
says,  '*  Idem  eoquiu,  idem  atrienm :  piMler  tism  wui- 
bu."*  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per- 
son's fintane  was  "  (juot  vtudt  aenot  1"*  Horace* 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  aa  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
on^t  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  tiie  prntor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  alavea  in 
going  from  his  Tibnrtiiie  villa  to  Rome.'  The  im- 
mense nnnUwr  of  prisoneiB  taken  in  the  constant 
ware  <rf  the  Repoblk,  and  the  increase  of  "wealtii 
and  luxury,  augmenteid  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent.  Tlie  statement  of  Atheneua,* 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
30,000  shives,  and  even  mme,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Angustos,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  tbe  civil  ware,  left  at  his 
death  aa  many  as  41 16."  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,"  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  teke  twenty  slaves  or  freed  men  with  hint"  Tbe 
arts,  wtiich  were  fonnerif  in  the  hands 
of  the  elienteB,  were  now  entire^  ercreiaed  by 
slaves  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  ceftain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  bought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphittieatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  ( Vid. 
Oludutobbs.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla- 
diators in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  againat  their  op- 
pressors, and,  under  the  able  genoruship  of  Sparta- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  am^,  end  \rere 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.^* 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention- 
ed above  (p.  883},  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves ;  hot  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.    Tbe  Christian  writera. 
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howeTer,  inenleated  the  iatj  of  teting  towards 
them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,'  but  down  to  the 
age  oi  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  aa  many  is  two  or  three  tfaousand.*  Jub- 
tinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  alBTcry,  but  the  number  of  slaves  waa  again  in- 
cmaed  ij  the  inTasion  of  the  barbariaiis  frraa  the 
north,  who  not  onljr  broai^t  with  than  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  SclavoDians 
(whence  our  word  tUve),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  alavea  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adacripli  ^ebas  or  aerls  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  The  chief  aourMa  frvm  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 

•  the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  qaBstors* 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  484), 
and  usually  on  the  epoi  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  naod)er  of  captives  waa  incon- 
venient Consequently,  slavedealera  usually  ac- 
companied an  anny,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousanda  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lacullas,  on  one  oc- 
casion, slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachma  each. 
The  alave*trade  waa  alao  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  after  the  All  of  (^orinOi  and  Carthage,  De- 
loB  waa  the  diief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Cilician  pirates  had  possession  ot  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.*  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  m 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  waa  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  nuygians,  Lyciana,  Cappadocians, 
dec.,  as  slaves. 

y  The  trade  of  slavedealers  (mangtmet)  waa  eon- 
'  sidered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  {numgotut  nm  mercatoreM 
Mcd  vnNitncrri  affdlaMu*) ;  bat  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  fVequentty  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.* Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gai^lianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  atone  (hence 
it  lapidt  mtu^)  or  a  raised  platform  {catatut*),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,'*  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  mariy  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
em times :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men."  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purcbaaers 
in  private  (arcana  talmitua  <:a/a*(ce'*J.  Newly-im- 
ported slaves  had  their  feet  whitenea  with  chalk," 
an<f  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,'*  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aediles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sale  of  slavea.  The  chanuster  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  (titubit)  hanging 


;  aroimd  his  ne^  whidi  wm  a  wwiMt}  t»  ibe 
purchaser  :'  the  vendor  was  boond  to  aauKt 
tiuriyall  hiB  defects,'  and  if  he^ve  a&lseusani, 
'  had  to  take  him  back  within  six  moDtfaa  fnet  ibe 
!  time  of  his  sale,*  or  make  up  to  the  purcbaKr  vki 
1  the  Utter  had  lost  through  obtainois  aa  istHiii 
'  kind  of  alive  to  what  had  ben  winaUci*  Ht 
*  vendor  might,  however,  use  general  tenas  of  on- 
mendation  without  bemg  bound  to  mate  ibcn 
good.*  The  chief  points  irtiidi  the  nsdof  lad  u 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  alsre,  etpe^ 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  mt  a  ts- 
-  dency  to  thievery,  mnning  awqr,  or  cooaiSB^ 
'  Buicide.*  The  nation  of  a  dare  wib  ccn^deitd 
I  impwtant,  and  had  to  be  aet  ibith  byOemte.' 
Slaves  8(dd  without  any  wananty  wore  at  the  ine 
of  sale  a  cap  ifiUtu)  npon  their  head.'  Sm 
newly  imported  were  genendly  prefenrcd  fw  tm- 
mon  woric :  those  who  had  served  km^were  He- 
sidered  artful  (vOeraterea*) ;  and  the  pertaen  aid 
impudence  of  those  bora  in  their  mantti  b» 
{vtnut:  see  above^  p.  884)  were  poreibidtwu 
I  proeace^*). 

I    The  value  of  alavea  depended,  of  enine,  cpoi 
their  qualificaticms ;  but  under  the         the  d- 
'crease  of  luxury  and  the  cormptiMi  of  moral) 
I  purchasers  to  pay  immense  aonu  for  bawM 
'  daves,  or  such  as  ministeied  to  Oe  caprice  or 
I  whun  <rf'the  pordiaser.  EmuKte  ahn^s  frtcM 
I  a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial'*  speaks ofbeac- 
i  fill  bi^  who  sold  for  aa  much  as  100,000  or  3IK.IM 
'  sesterces  each  (886/.  8*.  U.,  and  17701. 16i.  U) 
I  A  flimo  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  30,0(0  Ksta- 
I  ces."   Slaves  who  poaaessed  a  knowledge  of  a? 
art  whidi  might  bnog  in  profit  to  theii  amenils) 
sold  for  a  large  mm.   Thus  litemyiaei  and  dK- 
tors  freqaentjy  fetched  a  high  jaice,'*  aad  dso 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  fitm  (^tm't 
'  speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roschis.  Feaiile  dnu 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masten  liT 
tution  were  also  dear  :  aomrtmtes  W  mina  «n 
paid  for  a  girt  ttfthia  kind-"  FivehoadnddrsctBa 
(perfaapa  at  that  tnne  about  lU)  mm  to  ban 
been  a  ftir  price  for  a  good  ordinary  dtre  in  tte 
time  of  Horace.'*  InthefomrtiieraUirv.iebTe  a- 
pable  of  bearing  arms  was  valued  U 
aurei."   (Fid.Auann,  p.  189.)  In  die  time  of  Jot- 
tinian,  the  legal  valuation  of  davee  mi  aa  Itdlopj 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  lemale,  were 
at  SO  solidi  apiece,  and  nnder  ten  years  cf  n 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  Mtrficers  ih^  «w 
worth  30  solidi;  if  notarii,  SO;  if  medica] on 
midwives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  60,  and,  if  tliej 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.'*  Fonaledin&v- 
leaa  po88e88ed.of  personal  attr8Cti(HiB,iKKgHKm- 
ly  cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  se«toieo(**!f 
bl.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  fid  t^i"^ 
ferent  character  in  the  time  <rf  Martial,"  aad  tm 
aurei  or  soUdi  were  not  comidered  so  kiwipn" 
for  a  slave  giri  (aiwiiia)  in  the  time  ofHadiiuis 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honesitf  du 
the  hands  of  the  vendor."   We  have  seen  ma 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  vahie  of  Riw 
slaves  was  eqnal  to  that  of  males;  ibisisiTpn^ 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstaute  toi  th« 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  ^imdanl  thni  »  * 
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Nrlier  timea,  and  tiiat,  thnefiire,  reeoone  wu  liad 

to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  ntimbcr  of  slaves. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  fitand  cheqier  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
sliTes. 

SbiTes  were  divided  into  maii7  vaiions  daases : 
the  firat  diTiri(Hi  was  into  public  or  private.  Hie 
forroer  belonged  to  the  state  and  pubKc  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
ander  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio  to 
the  amomitfif  one  half  of  ttieir  proper^  (see  above, 
p.  885).  which  shows  that  th^  were  regarded  in  a 
difierent  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  prom^ed  2000  ar- 
tiaaas,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  coomion  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Koman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  hi  the  war.^  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,*  and  to  attend 
upon  mafristrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  ndiles 
and  quRStors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,*  as  bad  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
uimi,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
tagfiL*  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jiit 
en.  execotkmerB,  watermen,  &o. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  /onutio,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  famtlia.*  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (  famUia  urbana)  and  rustic  (Jo- 
vulia  niMtKk) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  bonne,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  eharacterixed  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  |daee  ^ere 
they  served  (urbana  familia  et  nuHea  non  loeo,  ted 
genere  dtMtinguitur*).  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  aceompaoy  Uieir  master  to  his  villa  with- 
out being  called  nutica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
isg  in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decnris but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ioD,  they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
tate  of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are :  Ordi- 
wra,  VulgariMf  MedtatUni.  and  QtuUs'(^alet^  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
werf  called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  684). 

wdiaani  seem  to  have  been  those  shives  who 
hal  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
bousekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  bad  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  ceriain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  aclorea,  yroairatora,  and  ditpcntatora 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  mstica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  viUUi.  They  were  stewards  or  bail- 
ida.*  To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correqiond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  Q^ed  cdlarii,  promi,  eondi,  vrocuraiorej  mm, 
IVii.  Cmllx.) 

VulgarcM  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  Uiere  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  {pitiore*),  cooks  (co- 


1.  ihir.,  xxxii.,  47.)— t.  (Compu*  Taoit.,  Bitt.,  i.,43.h-3. 
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Id  Att., l.-8aM.,  Oslk,  IS ;  Vt^  II.) 


;itt),  conActioDers  (Aifeiam),  plcklers  (tahnaaarv), 
&c.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
ticularly. This  class  also  included  the  porters  (ot- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  {vid.  Cdbiodlabu), 
the  litter-bearers  {leciiearii)  {vid.  Lbctioa),  and  all 
personal  attendants  of  any  khid. 

Mediatiinii.    [Vid-  Meqiastihi.) 

Quale$-QuaUa  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,^ 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  suives, 
but  in  what  respects  they  diS*ered  from  the  mexlias- 
tini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  qualiquali  cmditime  vivLntea, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

lAuraii,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (ano- 
gnotta)  (vid.  Acboiha),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(vid.  LiBBARii,  Amancbnsib),  dec.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa*  and  Blair,  referred 
to  at  the  close  ^this  aitiele. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleiwed :  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  soutll,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family;  they  joined  tiieir  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,*  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  wiUi  their  masters,* 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  (aubscllia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed:  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  (Si'ntenxum  or  denuntum),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  (merutnum^)  or  daily 
(diarivm*).  Their  chief  food  was  the  com  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  {libra)  a 
day.*  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato*  allowed  bis  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  wiUi  an  additional  allow- 
ance on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,'*  and  stnne- 
times  fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

UndOT  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery." 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  tiie  utmost  baibarity.  One  of  . 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  mstica,  wheK  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters."  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaorum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  eveiy-day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them :  thus 
Chrysalus  says," 


1.  (1.  c.>— S.  (G&Uu,  i.,  p.  12».)— 3.  (Hor.,  £p.,ii.,  I,  149.) 
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Ep.,  i.,  14,  41.— Mmt.,  xi.,  I08.)-7.  (Donal.  in  Ter.,  Phorm.,  i, 
1, 9.— Sen.,  Ep.,  80.)-8.  (Hot.,  Sit.,  i.,  8,  «.)— B.  (R.  R.,  88.) 
—10.  (CMo,l)«BoRtiiC,87.)— U.  (Li*^»ii.,fiTi  ziiT.,  li-ltt.) 
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*'S  iBi  Mumt  vvyv  na%  41  mSu  Urgum  ut  inM'." 
UDnawar  tltva  {fugititt)  and  thiem  (fimM) 
vere  branded  on  the  nn-ehead  with  a  mark  («tfJpM), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  noiAii  or  tiiMn)ih.> 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  bung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  saspended  to  tbeir  feet,* 
or  by  beiof  seat  to  work  in  the  Eigastulnni  «t  Pis- 
trinum.  (Vul.  EtusroLOM,  MotA.)  Tbeoarrying 
of  the  fbrea  was  a  Teiy  cmnmon  mode  of  panistn 
ment.  (Kti.  Fdbca.)  The  toaet  of  tiie  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  alarea,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistressea 
for  the  slighteat  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
batr  or  a  part  oftbe  dress.* 

Masters  might  work  their  risres  as  many  hours 
In  the  day  as  they  ideased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  hoi  J  days  on  the  public  lestiT^  At  the  festi- 
val of  Satumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  wtiich  an  account  ie 
^vcn  under  Satdihalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  diatinelive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  ctdmir 
(fvUati)  and  sliiqters  {crepida)  {tettit  tertitu*). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
davea ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Manibtu) 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  alave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  of  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
neral.' In  I7S6  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  X^ivia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  nnmeroua  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Oori,  and  give  ua  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
t>ccupationa.  Other  gtpulchnta  of  the  aaine  time 
have  been  also  diacoveied  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.* 

*S£S  (ff^c),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  aig- 
niiy  the  Ttnea  of  the  Latins,  t.  e.,  the  Boi^-worm, 
but  naed  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  aense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalana  cereana;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  oxo^i)  is  the  Tcimea  fafaU;  dr  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  PkaUena 
tarcitella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  bold  them  to  be 
the  Tine^  vettvuUa,  T.  pelliTulia,  and  T.  melUmella. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  T^ima  form  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  PAoftma.*" 

*SES'AMUM  {o^aaumi),  the  Setatiacm  Oriaitale, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.*  « 

SESCUNX.    [Vid.  A«,  p.  110.) 

•SES'ELI  (ff^ffcA*),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscoridea 
describes  three  species,  the  Sadi  MoMaitiaue,  S. 
JElkiopiatm,  and  8.  PdmmrumKum.  "  The  eeoeit 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  oiagJu  of  Tbeo- 
^rastus  is  the  same  as  the  ropdiXiov,  namely,  the 
Tordyilium  qffieinale,  or  Hartwort.  llie  alliance 
between  the  aiatJu  and  tordyilium  is  pointed  out 


I.  (Mut.,  riii.,  7S,  0.)  — !>.  (PUut.,  Aiin.,  ii.,  9,  37,  SS.}—!. 
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I833.-BeckBr,  Gallu,  i.,  p.  103,  *c.)— «.  (Ariaiot.,  H.  A., 
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:  Dioaeaidee  and  FUuy.  Aecordiiif  to  Sb^bw, 
.^ton,  and  othere,  the  pt^wlar  nameof  tbe&K^ 
MaanUetuc  is  '  Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,'  but  iu 
scientific  name  is  £e«e/i  birhionML  Tliis^iewtB 
the  *  SU  GaUiciu'  of  Apicius.  It  is  ako  oM  •  &: 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  MilUgan,  however,  coolbuidi  ii 
with  the  Si3  Ailtaam,  a  sort  of  red  odire,  wiicfa 
was  never  used  for  medieuial  paipoan.  S{ve^ 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  8.  £thBfaa 
to  the  Bup^nim  fnuicoaitm,  a^  Maithicdau  in  bcU- 
tng  that  the  PtloponKenaam  is  the  Ugutiaa^fi- 
oponiwmictHn."* 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Romaa  coin,  whidi  imfidj 
belonged  to  the  bUtst  coinage,  in  which  it  n*  iiie 
fourtb  of  the  draariua,  and  Osrefore  equlteti 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  >xiudi  is  an  abbnriaiin 
of  aenut  (erti'iu  (ac.  numnuu),  the  Roman  node  cf 
ezpreastng  3^.*  The  word  muRswi  is  afia  a- 
pressed  with  tutertiiu,  and  often  it  aUids  ilw^ 
meaning  tettmnu. 

Henee  the  qmM  H  S  or  1 1  S,  wUeh  iaiHd  ti 
designate  the  aeatertioa.  It  standi  diherArU 
S  (Ltbrt  Libra  et  Semi*},  or  fiMT  1 1 S,  the  two  ll 
merely  fonoing  the  noiUNal  two  (sc.  tua  or  bka). 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equiraleu  id  ia- 
pondiut  et  temia* 

When  the  as  waa  reduced  to  half  aa  ounce,  aodi^ 
number  of  asaea  in  the  dennioa  was  mde  mum 
instead  of  ten  ( Kid.  Aa,  Dbhakids),  matcat 
waa  still  \  of  the  denanns,  and  therefore  eootaori 
no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  oU  teckoniBgof  II 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  howera',  is  pip( 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  Msteniiu  vs, 
coined  in  biass  as  well  as  in  silver;  tfaemmloKd 
for  it  waa  ttiat  called  ct(ncAa^atai,vrtui^ni  Buck 
finer  than  the  common  jEs,  of  which  Oe  asKi  *(R 
made.* 

The  sum  of  1000  tetttrtii  was  caBed  taioisut- 
Tfaia  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbi^  US,  die  ob- 
vious eqtlanation  of  which  is  "  1 1 S  (li)  loillii;' 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as 31  poudcof ulw 
{laUrtetm  fOMd^u  «rgenfi),  whidi  be  oganden  to 
have  beeo  worth  origmally  1000  Beateitli,ud  Aeie- 
fore  to  have  represented  this  vahie  ever  ifler '  The 
uittrtmm  waa  always  a  sum  of  SM»ex,  nera  a 
can ;  the  coin  used  in  the  paymoit  of  lii^e  aims 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  wehaveuHgne)itotte 
DtHABias  up  to  the  time  aS  Aognstoi,  «e  biTt 
£.  B.  Ift^ 
the  aestertina  =0  0 
the  Best«rtium=4  17 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus  : 

the  sestertius  =0  0 
the  sestertium^T  16 
The  sestertius  was  the  dentuniDitiaa  of  w» 
ey  almost  always  used  in  reckooinf  cooiidew 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  ennqilea  oTik 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  puipoas.  TteDode" 
reckoning  was  as  foUows  : 

Se»tertitu=aeala-liut  »iKBi«ua=««ww. 
Suma  below  1000  salertU  were  ez^reieed 
numeral  adjectives  'joined  with  eithv  d  i** 
forma. 

The  aom  of  1000  aeatertiisauUe  Mif^r^i^j! 
tertium  (for  teiterHontm)  =M  iiiisii«i=M 
(for  nummprum)  =M  $atertii  «wiiiiu=M  latfi'"* 
maimum=*uttrtimm.   These  forma  are  used  wiifl 
the  numeral  a4jective8  below  1000 ; 
miUia  is  used  instead  of  aeatertui ;  somedma  bata 
words  are  omitted ;  sometimes  muMum  w  w"^ 
tium  is  added.   For  example,  600,000  serterui-- 
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maeentt  M»ltrliM=maitU  tuJtia,TTMH*»U(=»ucm^- 

For  anrns  of  •  thoonnd  fotertw  (t.  t.,  a  mfllkHi 
ae»t«r(M)  aad  apward,  the  niimenl  adTeiiw  in  um 
<rfMM#,  M^wtM,  vieUt,  4«.)  ara  uaed,  with  which 
the  winids  cenun*  auUm  (a  hundred  thoasand) 
most  be  ondentood.  With  them  adverbs  the  ooo- 
tneted  geaitive  pbuml  tattrtUlm  (fiir  «wttr(wniM) 
i*  joinea  fatlw  eaae  requind  Iqr  the  sonatniotioa. 
Thmt,  dcMt  sMMnmaisarfwiw  cmteM  arittw  m*. 
l«r<nu«=/ffli  (UM«  a  jhtfH{F«l  lAsttmuI  «wterfw= 
1,000,000  seetertii^^lOOO  MMtertU:  mHiU*  H  S= 
mMiUet  ecxteiM  miUM  M«l<r(mMi=a  thoasand  times 
one  hundred  thoasand  se8tertia=100,000,000 
(«r(ti=l00,000  aestortia.   When  an  amoont  ia  de- 
aciibed  tj  more  than  one  at  these  idTsriiB  in  tw, 
ther  nHiat  be  added  togetbn-  if  the  laiser  numer- 
al Btaads  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  saoaller 
ia  first ;  eaie,  bowerer,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
OQ  the  cn/cu  mSii*  wliich  ia  understood  more 
than  (nee  in  the  whole  amouat.   Thaa  Saetonius' 
boa  miitiM  tt  jumgeniuM  bx  160,000  aeatertia,  i.  e., 
IOO,QOO,000-|-&0,oeO,000=:160,000,000  sestertii,  and 
InuDediateljr  after  puuritcm  nulUtt  for  1,400,000 
seatenia,  i.c^  14xl000xl00i000(=l,400,000,000) 
■estertii.   A  vaiiety^  was  aUowad  in  theae  forma : 
thoa  Cicero  nses  ieeiu  tt  oetiitgttUa  mUlia  £or  1800 
aeatertia,  i.  4.,  1,000,000+800,000  aestertu,  and 
futttriema  tot  1400  aeatertia,  i.     14 X  100,000  ses- 
tertii.* 

When  Ibe  nmlMn  ara  mitten  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  diAcnit  to  know  whether  MiterfM  «r  $e»ierti» 
are  meant  A  diatijictiM  ia  aometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  nomeral  when  Muttrtia  are  iD> 
tended,  or,  in  other  words»  whaii  the  numeral  is  an 
adrerb  in  iw.  Thus 

HS  .  M.  C.=1100  aestertii;  but 
HS .  M.  C.^HS  miUiea  oentiea 

::=UO,000  aestertiKslUMNH)^  sea- 
tertiL 

Warm  (p.  24)  ^ves  the  following  nde :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  bjr  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicatea  onita,  the  second 
thcNieanda,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
UL  XII.  DCs800,0004-lS,000-HM)0=313.600  ses- 
tfljtiL  Bnt  these  distmctimu  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  mannscripta. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
pa  MaterHua  for  %\  feet.    {  Vid.  Psb.) 

SetUrce  ia  sometimes  used  aa  an  En^iah  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  wed  <hi^  as  tiia  tnuutetiinL  of 
MstertoMt  never  of  mtartum. 

SEVIR.    (Vid.  EqniTEs,  p.  418.) 

SEX  SUFFRA'OIA.   (Vid.  Eqsitbs,  p.  416.) 

SEXTANS.   ( Vid.  As,  p.  1 11.) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  aRoman  dry  and  liquid meaaare, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  {mncipal 
raeamns  a  tbe-Roman  qWem,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  Um  Greeks,  for  it  was 
evnal  to  the  fiforvr  of  the  latter.  It  waa  one  aizth 
of  the  coogiiia,  aad  brace  ita  name.  Itwaadivided, 
in  the  name  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
wade,  aatmu,  pudramt,  tiiau,  fuinaaae,  aeatuaia, 
4«-  The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
WW  the  Ctathits  ;  ifif  atxtaiu  waa  therefore  two 
crathi,  ito  ftM^rsMf  three,  its  iriatu  four,  its  qvm- 
eimx  five,  Ac.* 

The  ftilowing  table  ezhibita  the  laincipal  Roman 
liquid  meaanres,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
neariy  the  same,  have  been  given  ondn  HoBins. 
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Coleoa,  coDtaiuing 

Ampbon,  » 
Uma,  " 
Congiua,  " 
Sextariua,  ** 
Hemina,  " 
QuartariuB,  " 
Acetabohui^  " 
Cyathoa,  " 
Idgnla,  " 

SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  the 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romana.1  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.    (Vid.  Ukcii.) 

SHIPS  (vaSc,  nXaiov,  lumia,  nangittm).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  most  be  refeued  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  irtiich  we  have  anr 
retjord.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyagea  ara  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  at 
together  poetical  fitbrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  thia  eariy  age  dtipa  were 
used  which  were  far  supraior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
apA  of  a  much  more  complicated  atmcture.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hoUow 
tvee  (MowxyU),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafta 
(Ratet,  oxiiiai)  tied  together  with  leathern  Qtoags, 
ropes,  and  other  substanees,*  belonga  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  ns, 
althou^  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  ooo- 
tinued  occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.*  {Vid.  Codbx,  I^h- 
na.)  Passing  over  the  atory  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homerie 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  irtiieh  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whtrfe,  be 
regarded  as  snffioient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detaU  in  the  Homeife  deaerip- 
tion  may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Bceotian  ships  carried  ISO  war- 
riors,* and  a  sUp  which  earned  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Bceotian  veaeds  ^iplieB  more  or 
less  to  the  riiipe  of  other  Greeks.  Theae  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  (Mc),  irtiich  was  fast- 
ened by  two  Kipea  {irpSrotm)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stem,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  neoeasi^ 
required.  Theyal8ohadsaila({(rria),bnt«iIyahalF- 
deck;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  aail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  (xAqMer). 
The  oar*  wera  listened  to  the  aide  of  the  Aia  with 
leathem  thongs  (Tpemt  duBBfnwH*),  in  whin  tb^ 
were  tuined  aa  a  Iot  in  fta  hole.  Hie  diips  ia 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  (ftfyuuwai),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  aa  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colonrs,  such  as  wArof, 
(a  red  colour),  wera  used  to  adorn  the  sidee  of  the 
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■hip*  new  the  prow,  whence  Homer  oocasionally 
ealls  ttiips  fuXroiripjioi,  i.  e.,  red -cheeked  they 
were  alao  paiated  occasionaUr  with  a  purple  colour 
(foimoiru^t*).  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coaat  of  Troy,  the  shipa  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  atonn, 
wliich  served  aa  anchors.*  {Vid.  Ancoii.)  The 
Greeks  then  snrrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
tion to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ahips  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed  In  later 
times  also,  as  erory  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Cvsar'a  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Qdyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  lor.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shwe.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
■od  hooks,  and  fita  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  w  ith  oaila.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
)ilm  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  (Upts),  fiuing  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark ;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  ana 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  dx  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  nsed  in  later  times 
also.*  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
iAij,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wiMd,  stones,  and  suid.  Calypso  then  briogs  him 
materials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
inriptu  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  thcmast 
to  tlie  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  koXoi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  ir66tt 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
later  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.*  The  ^ip  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  <r;[rd(a, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  il  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ahips,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  most 
have  been  of  a  more  compUcated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.*  In  the  article 
CaaucHi,  p.  334,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
giveo,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.* 

It  is  a  general  optaion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
■ailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  had  lost 
•i^t  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  althou^  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  eren  down  to  the  later  histohcd  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  eea.  Hie  Greeks  most  renowned  in  ttie 
heroic  ages  as  aailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  PhMcians.** 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  vrith  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commeroial  intercourse  with 


1.  (n.,  ii.,  Sr.-Od.,  ix.,  (Od..  zi.,  1H.)-S.  fUot- 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreipi  caontrieL  Tki 
practice  of  piracy,  which  wu  dorinf  this  ^ 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  bovna 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  unosg  tbe  Gi«b 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  conti^Hiiol  toiha 
improvement  of  aiiips  and  of  naTisatioa,  ihbcn^ 
no  particulars  are  mentioned,  fn  Greeoe  itaelTtke 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brou^t  the  nt 
ship-building  nearest  to  tbe  point  at  whicb  wtfad 
it  in  the  time  of  'Diacydida,  and  tbejr  were  ibe 
first  who  introduced  ships  with  three  nnki  of  ni*. 
ers  (Tpt^peif,  trirema).  About  tbe  year  7M)  9  C, 
Ameinocles  tbe  Corinthian,  to  whotn  this  inTntn 
is  ascribed,  made  tbe  Samians  scquainted  with  u 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  ibe  b- 
roM,  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  vbict 
Pliny  attributes  to  tbe  Eiythivans.  These  imnn- 
tions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  ben  gnienllT 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  fbr  we  read  that,  ibtxiiiic 
time  of  Cyma,  the  Phoccans  introduced  fcnf  ehep- 
keeled  diips  called  TnrrTxdiTapw.*  IVaebeknieJ 
to  the  class  of  long  war- Aipe  (vqit  /uupsO.  u<)  ^ 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  sideoflbeAin 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farljier  stated  ihn  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  aTptrfyiy-ai,  vitk  hip 
round  or  fiat  bottoms,  bad  been  need  exehuiretT  tn 
an  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  pehod  maMGinb 
seeip  to  hare  adopted  the  long  ships  with  <«l7  on 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  dum  mitd 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  (Tpuu^mpt^L 
or  eren  a  sautUer  nomber  of  rowem  A  iliipfi 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  useirf 
woodcut,  which  ia  taken  from  Mont&non,  fitt^. 
ExpHf.,  ToL  iv.,  part  t,  pi.  US. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beutifol  fraf- 
meat  (rf*  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.'  Aitfber 
specimen  of  a  small  bureme  is  given  in  p.  H. 


The  first  Greek  people  who  aeqaind  *  bitT<' 

importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Sbiiu«» 
Phoceans.   About  the  time  of  Ofrns  ind 
ees,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  mnoallj"'^ 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  snd  by  the  Corcyiwnt  ™ 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  anw*  * 
Greeks.    In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ernii  J* 
ens  and  in  iGgina,  the  most  comoKHi  venes 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  iwi  ■ 
rowers.   Athens,  althongh  the  foondslioo  (<  » 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Soloo  (i* 
cBAiu),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  Of  any  >°>P|^ 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  posoadea  iW 
to  build  200  triremes  fmr  the  purpose  ofany]«5 
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the  wsr  agidnst  JE^nn.  But  even  theo  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  [Karacrpufarra) 
eovedog  the  whole  of  the  ressel.^  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times ;  Pb'a;  ascribes  tt  to  the  Tbasians,  and  before 
ttda  erent  the  ^p*  lud  onl^  snaU  ded»  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  tiie  same  time  that  The- 
miaioclee  indnced  the  Athenians  to  huild  a  fleet  of 
SOO  sails,  be  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  shoald  be  built  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  of  Lauriom.*  After  the  time  of 
Themisto^s  as  many  ae  twenty  triremes  mast 
Iiare  been  oailc  every  year,  boUi  in  times  of  war  and 
•f  peai^  as  the  average  number  of  tiiTemes  which 
was  always  ready  was  from  three  to  four  handred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessds  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  baild- 
ing  of  new  triremes  was  in  the  "bands  of  the  senate 
of  ihe  Fin  Hundred,*  bat  th»  actual  bnaineas  was 
tetnisted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpi^pomioL,  one 
«r  whoa  aeted  as  their  Unasiuer,  and  had  in  his 
ke^ng  ilie  money  set  apart  for  tlie  purpose.  In 
tfie  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpitipo- 
moi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  taleots  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander tlM  Qreat,  the  Attie  navy  aptteara  to  have  be- 
come emuoderably  diminished,  as  in  807  B.C,  De- 
metrios  FoIi(»eetes  promised  the  Atbeoiana  timbo- 
tar  100  new  triremes.*  AAer  this  tone  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the.  roost  important  maritime  power  in 
Greeee.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  dS  great 
importaaea. 

Narigatioa  remained,  Ibr  the  mort  part,  irtiat  it 
bad  been  b^ne :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventnred  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  nght  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
the  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  ^e 
diflereot  stan,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
wiDter  navigation  general^  ceased  altt^ber.  In 
eaaea  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  ooosiderable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
coonected  v^th  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
iXnoi.  This  was  done  most  frectueatly  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.* 

Now,  as  regards  the  varioos  kinds  of  sbips  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  eoqiloy- 
ed  in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
rireroes,  quinqueremes,  &o.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  fimy  ranks  of  rowers,  built  bj  Ptdeoueas 
FhUopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
omstmcted  on  the  aame  principle,  and  H  is  more 
eoDvenient  to  divide  them  into  thipw  of  tear  and 
€f  btirdai  dfoprufA,  ^aprt/ytU,  iXKodt^,  irhua, 
grporyyiXat,  naoeM  oneraria,  naves  actuaria).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  n^i  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possiUe  quantity  o(  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bolhy,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  tbey 
were  not  wiUiont  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  comm(»i  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
onee  4>een  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  tbey  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
name  vfer,  wbUe  all  the  others  are  called  ^  tiie 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  diaracter.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the 


1.  (nnerd.,  i.,  14.— Hmd.,  Tii.,  144.)—!.  (PolyiM.,  >.,  SO.— 
r\mL,  Tbenift.,  4.  —  CaBMn  BMb,  SuUilk,  i.,  p.  108.)  —  t. 
(OMHrth.,  c  AndnC,  p.  MH.)  —4.  (Diod.,  ja.,  4*.— HU., 
mlr.,  10.)— 9.  (Heiod.,*ji-,M^'nMiqrd^im~l  j  lik,  1ft,  with 
the  ■cM^-«tnb-Ty.,p.a80:— Fairb.,  iv^  l«l  v.,  JOl.)— «. 
(nim.,  H.  H.,  L  e.-^AtlMB.,  t.,  p.  Dri,  *o.) 


one  conning  of  real  meo>of-war,  which  wer« 
qniek-saUing  vessels  (T<^elai),  and  the  oUier  of  tran^ 
ports,  either  for  soldiers  (m-panuriStt  or  dwTurayu' 
yoi)  or  for  horses  {jumnyti,  iKxayuyoi).  Ships  of  this 
dasa  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  batUe  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity.^ The  ndinaiy  size  of  a  war^gallcy  may  be 
imerred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  oeoasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibate  were  added.*  {Yid.  En- 
txTM.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
•ailed  mtqr  be  gaihwed  ftwn  varioos  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  Uie  Atheoiaos 
their  aacred  state-vesaels  were  always  induded  (nd. 
Salihikia*)  i  but  smaller  vessels,  suofa  aa  the  m< 
rriKirvTopot  or  r/uaKovrofwi,  are  Rarer  inehided  when 
the  sura  of  meo-of-war  is  mentkMod,  and  tlieir  uaa 
for  military  purposes  aniean  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowera 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  whM  Dipqyaiaa  I.,  ^lut  of  SQmiNisn, 
who  bestowed  great  oars  vfaa  his  navy,  built  the 
fiiBt  qnadriienwB  (nt^g^fwr),  with  which  he  had 
probably  beoooke  aoquafaited  through  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up' to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
{ittvT^petc)  had  been  built,  and  Uie  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  aaeribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton*  ascribes  die  inTentkn  of  quinqueremes  to 
the  Sriaminians;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysins  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminien  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysins 
II.  hexeres  {i^ptit)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusahs.*  AS- 
ter  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  Ibnr,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  fnnn  Po- 
lybius'  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,*  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mora  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  usa  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
Tessds  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thoo^t  that  with  rqiklity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  830  B.C.  the  Republic  bad  already  a 
number  of  qnadriremes,  which  was  afterward  io- 
creased.  Tt»  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentkmed  in  a  doooment*  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  8S5.  Herodotus,"  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  tbeoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
^ginetans  took  from  the  Atbeniaiis,  a  imr^fn^f ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
ictvTtrvfii  ahoiud  be  written  faistead  of  mvr^p^," 
After  the  year  830  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  buildhig  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed qnadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  goierally  of  the  fem- 
inine grader,  whence  Ariatopuoes**  calls  the  trt- 
laoea  ir^iAlMwri  and  one  veud,  the  name  of  whicit 


1.  (ThaB7d..i.,ll«.)— S.  (Hind., viii.,  17 ;  TiL.  ISl,  01). — 
Conpan  BtkUi,  StMUh.,  L,  p.  >06,  *c.)— t.  (Compm  Boekb, 
UAondan  flbn  d.  Smwomb  im  Alt.  StasM,  p-A,  4. 
(nui..H.N.,»ii.J7.— Diodor..  xh.,  41, 4«.>-4.  (ap.  hm.,  l.  o.) 
— «.  < jnfu,  V.  H.,  Ti.,  \%  with  tlw  Bota  of  Feriioaiiu.- Plia., 
H.  N.,  1.  o.}— 7.  (U,  «S.)-S.  (FUd.,  L  o.— Athan.,  p.  304,  An.) 
-e.  &  BOiUi'i  UikHidaa,  H.  zfr.,  int.  K.)— 10^  (n-,  B7.}-1L 
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wu  Nvqihnite.  be  mUb  the  daii|bt«r  of  Nsdm.' 
Tbe  Roaiuw  MiiiieUiMs  giTe  to  tbeir  Bbip*  maacn* 
Him  names.  Tbe  Greek  nunes  wen  eitber  teken 
frotn  aneicDt  heroines,  such  as  Nwueea,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  EivXota,  OtpmrtM, 
Upovoitt,  Zu^onea,  'Hye/i&yn,  &c.  In  man;  cases 
tbe  name  of  ifae  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
■oeieot  vessels. 

1,  The  frmo  (<rpupa  or  fUrumv,  vror*)  was  een- 
ml^  ornamented  on  both  sides  wiui  llgores,  which 
weie  ekher  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  taSTO  been'  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  oo  each  side  of  the  prow.*  Upon  the  {now  or 
fore-deck  there  was  alwa/s  some  emUem  (muwrv- 
um,  ituignt,  fyfwm)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished Irom  others.  (Vid.  lN«om)  Just  Mum 
tbe  prow,  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  kecd,  was 
tbe  TMtrum  ffy^\o(,  IfdoXov)  or  besk,  whieh  con- 
sisted of  s  bum,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
Thia  IfiSi^M^  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attaduitg 
another  vessel,  snd  of  IneaMng  its  aides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Fiacna.* 
These  beaka  were  at  Am  always  above  the  water, 
Md  TiaiUe ;  afterward  they  were  attached  lower, 
ao  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
mne  dangeroas  to  other  ships.*  The  annaed 
woodettta,  taken  ftom  lAmtfancon,*  lepraaeot  thrae 
WkMtbeikaor  ships. 


Oonneeted  with  the  l/^tAoc  was  the  irpot/i$o>Xc, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,*  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  htwrldet, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  tbe  ifiSo^ 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  itpwpeut, 
who  seems  to  bsve  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  hare  had  the  ear*  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  ov«-  Uke  rowers.'' 

S.  TV  Mttm  (irp^v^,  pitj^)  was  generaOy  above 

i.  (BOckh,  VA^  p.  81,  Ac,  and  ■  lilt  at  Dima  in  p.  Si,  Ac.) 
— t.  (BOckh,  Urh  ,  p.  im.  — Becker,  CluriUM,  ii.,  p.  M,  &c.) 
— t.  (Plin-.Tii.  S7)— 4.  (Diod.,  ri.,»7i  lir.,  80,  7J.  —  Poljb., 
U,  ao  i        ft ;  f  iii.,  8.1-4.  (L'Aotiq.  BzpL,  it.,  1,  Ub.  ID.}— 
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the  other  parte  of  tiie  dedt,  and  la  it  tte  hdsns 
bad  bin  elevated  seat  Itisseeo  indwrqctMb- 
tioDS  of  ancient  veaeels  to  be  Toonderthaa  the  fm, 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  ahaip.  The  dm 
was,  like  tbe  prow,  adorned  ia  varion  waji,  W 
especially  with  the  image  of  tbe  tatehiy  ieicj  of 
the  vessel  {tut^).  In  some  reprtaentation  i  kini 
of  roof  ia  formed  over  the  bead  of  Ute  iteenBUi 
(see  woodcQt,  p.  A8},  and  the  npper  part  of  the  itn 
has  the  elegant  fimn  of  a  swan's  neek.  (fiiCn- 
mscus.) 

S.  The  rpaf^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vewl,  at, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it'  In  amill  beau, 
tbe  p^  (oKaifioi,  (coimO  between  wbidi  tke  otn 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  bj  a  thta| 
(rpmrwrMX  *ere  upon  tiie  rpa^*  la  d  oikr 
Teasels  Uie  oars  pamed  thnni^  holes  ta  the  side  of 
the  veesel  [Mdiftoi,  Tpmuen,  or  rpnifun)* 

4.  Tbe  middle  pan  of  tbe  deck  ia  most  shiiB  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  tbe  bntnil, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  nn>er  edge,  and  thu 
enabled  the  acddiers  to  occupy  a  positioB  Eras 
they  eould  see  Ar  arooni,  and  faail  thar  im 
against  the  eaeoiy.  Such  an  deviled  deck  ineai 
in  the  annexed  woodeat,  lepreawitmg  a  atwii. 
In  this  inataaoe  the  lag  k  standing  npoi  the  M 
deck.* 


(V.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  welliiiqff- 
tant  parte  in  the  arrangement  of  tbebiiflDn.tnrv- 
mea,  dec.,  is  thep08iti<m  of  theranksofn«eii.fM 
which  the  ships  UiemselTes  derive  Anr  aaiati' 
TarioQB  opiniona  have  been  entertained  Ihia 
who  have  written  opon  this  subject,  sa  ihe  iefbiDt- 
tion  which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  exucndf 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  tbe  diHtrai 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  tbeaideaofanstd 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  attm  it 
first  Bijibt  very  improbable,  as  tbe  coomm  > 
later  timea  must  bsve  had  five  ordlaes  ot mm  o 
each  side ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  iben  nmtf 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  tbe  sarfac£  of  lb* 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  >' 
sidersble  hei^t  above  it,  and,  cooseqaeatl;,  reqatm 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbtlnlity  a 
more  incretsed  when  we  hear  of  vesscli  *«> 
thirty  or  fi>rty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  asuli"- 
But  that  such  mnst  have  been  the  antogenKot^ 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  First,  On  sw^  * 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  ol  rowers  is  ^ 
resented,  they  appear  above  one  another,  u  in  ik 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  a 
others  figured  by  MontSucon.  Seoioadlr.theVh^ 
liast  on  Aristophanes*  stales  tiiat  tbe  lo«ri  w 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  eonseqaeot- 
ly,  iho  easiest  work,  received  the  amaB«  W- 
while  tbe  highest  ordo  bad  the  leofeM  o«>^ 
coBseqaently,  had  tbe  heaviest  vorit,  and  leeeim 
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dMi  faigbNt  pv-  Tliird|]r,  Ib  the  UHMutrou  riora- 
pwovrtefc  ttf  PtoleiiueDs  Pbilopatn,  tike  dMcr^iUon 
•r  whidi  by  CaUimnu^  i«  as  antbeatie  ai  it  wdl 
ean  be,  the  bei^t  of  the  aliip  from  the  sarface  of 
the  water  to  tbe  tc^  of  the  prow  (iupooroJuov)  was 
48  cubits,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  Btero 
i&fAaant)  63  cnbita.  This  hei^t  afforded  aafficient 
rooin  fx  forty  laoka  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  ait  perpendieolatly  above  one  anodier,  bat 
one  rower,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  above  repFeaente- 
tio«  of  a  bfteoM,  aat  behiad  the  oth»,  only  aome- 
wbat  derated  above  him.  The  oara  oC  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowera  in  this  hoge  veasel  were  3S 
GubUalong. 

In  ordiuiT  Teasds,  from  the  moneria  op  to  the 
^linqueremia,  each  oar  was  managed  hy  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  eack  oar 
waa  S8  cnbita  long.  The  rowera  aat  nptm  little 
beoebas  attadied  to  the  riba  of  the  Tesad,  and  call- 
ed U&Xia,  and  ia  Latin /mi  and  trcTutra.  The  low- 
eat  row  of  rowers  was  called  ^aX6tto(,  the  rowers 
themselves  ^oAo^nu  or  i9a^.^u<u.*  Ilie  appwinost 
•rdo  of  rowers  was  called  ^pdvof,  and  the  rowers 
tbemadTes  tfpovfrw.*  The  middle  ordo  or  ordioea 
«f  nwen  wen  called  (vyd,  &ytM,  or  Oofrst.* 
Badt  of  this  laat  ctaaa  of  rowers  had  likewise  hia 
seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ait 
npoQ  benches  nuning  aoroas  iht  veaod.' 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  whidi  were 
Mcesaary  in  a  vessd  for  the  use  hnd  maintenance 
bf  the  crew  and  sokUera,  as  well  aa  the  machines 
of  war  irihidi  were  eoavagped  in  tt,  and  confine  oar' 
Htvaa  to  a  teief  deaoriptton  d'thhigs  bdonging  to  a 
di^  aa  aodi.  All  aooh  nteosils  are  divided  into 
weoieit  and  knging  gear  {mmi  ^%tva  and  me^ 
Kpt^aora').  XniOphOn'  adds  to  these  the  inievtj 
s-^csrd,  or  the  various  kinds  at  wiekerwork,  but 
these  are  more  property  comprdiended  wanMg  the 

I.  ^Kcint  ^ihva, 

1.  OsTf  (xdmH,  remt). — The  collective  term  for 
oan  is  ra^pbt,  which  woperiy  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar;*  hot  waa  afterward 
ased  aa  a  coOectiTe  ezpreaaioa  Imr  all  Uw  oars,  with 
the  ezeeption  of  the  rudder.*  The  oara  varied  in 
siie  aocwdindy  as  they  were  used  by  a  lovrer  or 
higber  ordo  of  rowers ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  recdved 
their  especial  names,  vix.,  «w«a(,  doAd/uoi,  ff^yiu, 
and  itpmirUkc-  Bockh"  baa  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  ITO  rowera.  In  a  qnin- 
qnmiDe  during  th«  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
naraberefrowaswa8  300;^>  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  4O0.>*  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
mvus  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,**  and  the  handle 
of  each  oar  (iyxfV*^"'>')  partly  made  of  lead, 
(hat  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessd  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  reader  the  kmg  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  hdea  throufh 
whieb  the  oara  paaaed  af^ear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  (aoMUfta),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  ootaide  the  hole."  Hie  ra^i^  also  oontafaied 
the  mpivt^,  which  must,  conseqtieotly,  be  a  partie- 
olar  kind  of  ous.  Th^  must  have  derived  their 
name,  like  oUier  oara,  fiwm  the  claas  of  rowers  by 
whom  they  were  used.  B6dtb  aupiwaea  that  they 
ware  oara  whk:h  wen  not  rqpdany  osed.  bat  only 


1.  Ita.  Jltbn.,  T.,  p.  Ml,  *e.)~t.  (SeboL  ad  Arhtoiih., 
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iaidaB,«.T. 'A«4fMTM«ad&fa(ps.— CoaiHra  BBdk^Vik., 


in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibat^  Tbeit 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  9i  cubits, 
hot  in  what  part  of  the  vessd  they  were  used  is  un- 
known. Respectiiu  oara  \a  general,  aee  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thneydidee.* 

5.  TV  rudder.   (Vid.  GoBaamccLtrM.) 

3.  Laddera  (nXtfiaKiiet,  Mcala).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  ipioKovTopot.' 

4.  PoUm  or  punt  poles  (xovrof,  eonfi)-  Three  of 
Uiese  bdonged  to  every  tnreme,  which  were  of  dif- 
fident lengUis,  and  wen  according  distingoMied 
as  Kovrdf  fUyof,  um/rds  /uwor,  aod  KOtnif  /Uoof. 
Triacontores  had  probably  uwwa  fbur  pant  pdea. 

(  m.  COKTOS.*) 

6.  IlapaardTM,  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
Be6m  to  hare  been  a  tund  of  props  i^ced  at  the 
foot  of  the  ma^*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  ks  long 
as  soofa  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  twoi 
la  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  most  have  been  supplanteid  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  band,  retained 
their  mpaitTdTiu.* 

8.  The  oMit  and  yvda.  {Vid.  Malus  and  An 
nmrA.) 

II.  Ixev^  Kpt/uurrd, 

1.  Tirofu^ra. — ^This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formoiy  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  waa  bdiev. 
ed  to  be  tike  bnrds  or  [danks  coroing  the  ootaida 
oft  diip,  and  running  along  it  In  the  ureetion  firom 
foop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  c^inion. 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  aatbors,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  documents  published  by  B6ckh,  where 
it  is  re^ooed  among  tiie  tnu^  Kpe/iaerd.  The  vno- 
CjSfWTv  were  tkUk  ud  broad  ropes,  which  nn  in  a 
horicontd  dlreetkm  aroond  the  ship  from  the  stem 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whde 
fobric  together,  lliey  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev> 
eral  circtes,  and  at  certain  distances  fran  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  iirSiupta  is  tontuntuM.'' 
Tbe  length  of  these  torments  varied  aocordingly  as 
they  nn  aronnd  the  hi|^  or  lower  part  of  the  ahip^ 
the  latter  bebig  natarelly  shorter  than  the  forma-. 
Hidr  nnmb^  varied  according  to  the  dze  of  tbe 
ahip.  The  tessaraeonlorea  of  Ptolemsus  Philadd- 
phns  bad  twdre  vm&ifutTa,  each  600  cubits  long  * 
Such  imiufiara  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senala,  and  were  only  put  on  a  rasad  when  it  waa 
taken  into  nae.  Somdimea,  also^  they  were  taken 
on  board  irtiai  a  reasd  aailed,  and  not  pot  on  tai  it 
was  tbonght  necessary.*  The  act  of  patting  them 
on  waae^ed^ffofbwf't'at,  or  Sta(uwv»<u,  or  (^tu.** 
A  trireme  reqnired  four  viroi^ufiaTa,  and  sometimea 
this  number  waa  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessd  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  aea." 

tf.  Iffriot*  {tdMM\  aaiL  Moat  ancient  dilps  had 
only  one  safl,  which  war  attached  wiUi  the  yard  t« 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  aail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  triererch  might  nevothdess 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  aailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  bdonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  caDed  lorta  Jtowltf,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  laria  iKoreta."  The  former 
were  used  on  oidinaiy  ooeaaiona,  bat  tbe  latter  pmb- 
alAr  only  in  caaaa  when  it  waa  neosaaary  to  aail 
wtu  extiaordinaiy  qpead.  The  aaHa  of  the  Attie 
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war-gftllcTB,  aad  of  moBt  ndeot  ih^  in  feiMn^ 
were  of  a  square  Tonn,  aa  ia  seen  ia  nnmeroua  rep- 
resentatioM  oa  wnkB  of  ait.  Wbetlier  triangular 
eaila  wm  erer  oaed  byftieGreriUiaa  haa  been  fin- 
quently  aoppoaed,  ia  mj  donMAd.  The  Romana, 
bowerer,  uaed  tiianmlar  safla,  whfeli  they  called 
nypara,  and  which  oad  the  abape  of  an  iaverted 
Greek  A  (v)>  the  upper  side  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yanl.  Such  a  sail  bad,  of  course,  only  one 
imV  tP**)  *t  1^  lower  extremity.* 

3.  Toirrfa,  cordage.  His  word  ia  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  03: oi- 
via  or  «(Uw :  but  from  the  docamenta  in  Bockh  it  ia 
dear  that  they  moat  bare  been  two  distioet  chuses 
of  ropes,  as  the  rontla  are  alwaya  mentioned  after 
the  sails,  and  the  ax9"^^  before  the  ancbora.  The 
tf^Mvia  (.finuM)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  tbe 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
batened  to  the  land  ;  viiile  the  rontla  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  regies,  and  made  with  greater  care,  wbitA 
wm  attached  to  the  maata,  yanu*  and  aails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (roirof,  whence  the  name  rontta).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice :  a.  xaJt^ 
ita  or  KiiXoi.  What  they  were  ia  not  qnite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  tbe  standing  tackle,  t. that  they  were  the  ropes 
bj  which  the  mast  was  ihatened  to  botb  aides  o(  tbe 
^ip,  so  that  tbe  frpArovot  in  tbe  Homeric  ahipa  were 
«ily  an  espeeial  kind  of  xoX^dio,  or  tbe  jeo^ia 
themaelTea  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
wpdnvof  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  matoroast  (Kopx^aiov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  tbua  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainatay.  i. 
Ifuvret  and  npoSxoi  are  probably  oamee  fbr  the 
aame  ropea  which  ran  from  the  two  enda  Of  the  aail- 
yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
sels the  Ifioc  coDsisted  of  only  one  rope;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  tbe  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  aide, 
where  it  formed  toe  Mnnxv,  by  meaaa  of  whieb 
tbe  aail  was  drawn  op  or  let  down.*  Compare  the 
woodcot  at  p.  83,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
oenichi,  and  the  woodcot  at  p.  234,  wbich  shows 
one  with  foor  cenudii.  c.  iyKotva,  I^atin  anqaina,' 
was  tbe  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yanl 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facihtate 
the  drawing  op  and  letting  down  of  the  sail  The 
.aynuva  SikX^  of  Q»iadriremea  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropea.  whether  triremes  also  bad  them 
doidtle  is  uncertain.*  i.  JL6ie{  {pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter timea,  aa  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square  sail. 
These  wddtc  ran  fnun  the  ends  of  tbe  aail  to  the 
aides  of  the  vessel  'towards  the  stem,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rin^  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwaA.*  Anwier  rope  is  called  irpdmnt, 
wrcpu,*  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  ira^,  which  was  fhat- 
ened  to  tbe  ring.  «.  TWpat  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  tbe  two  ends  of  the  sallyard,  and  thence 
eame  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  tbe  stem. 
Their  ol^ect  waa  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  Uiey  are  called  opUen,  which 
is,  peihaps,  only  a  oOTiuptitm  of  hyperm'  The  last 
among  the  rextia  is  tbe  x<t^*^i  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture at  «^ch  is  quite  unknown.' 

4.  UaptMiftaTa.  Tbe  ancients,  as  ear^  aa  tbe 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  {neparattons  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 
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sUbs  lad  wMurworK  and  lAoA  were  idaU 
aa  a  protection  against  high  waves,  sod  ■!»  te 
serVe  as  a  kind  of  breaatwwt,  bdiind  vUA  tiw 
men  might  be  safe  against  tbedaita  of  ttefHor. 
These  devatiooa  of  the  fashnnk  ire  cdled 
(ripora,  and  in  the  doenmeols  m  Bdd&  the;  m 
either  called  rptxtva,  made  of  hair,  tg  ^ow,  vtiiii; 
They  were  protaUy  fixed  apon  the  edge  as  botk 
sides  1^  tbe  vessd,  aad  were  taken  off  «bn  act 
wanted.  Each  gaUiay  appews  to  have  had  acted 
irapa^pvfmnt,  two  made  of  bair  aad  two  while  oaa^ 
theee  four  being  rqalatly  ■wotioHd  as  bdcopf 
to  one  abip.^ 

6.  Konifilq^  and  iitWi^  Tbe  fcnMr  d 
these  oeenn  in  qoubimnea  as  wdl  w  ia  tniat^ 
tbe  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  algeot  isi  » 
tare  are  very  ohscnre,  bot  tbey  appear  te  ban  kn 
a  lifter  Uod  of  inip6^fnfM.* 

6.  £;^(Wa  are  tbe  stronger  and  beaTiertiiidi(f 
ropes.  There  wme  two  kinds  of  these,  Hl,  the 
axpnla  hyxvpeta,  to  whi^  tbe  aoehor  was  atwM 
and  axotvia  hriyva  or  hrljtta  (rdtMcabi),  ij  irinfc 
tbe  ship  was  fbstened  to  the  sbore  or  dnn  jf» 
the  shore.  FMr  rq>es  of  each  of  these  two  Tak 
is  the  highest  mimber  that  is  BwatisDej  as  bdnf- 
ing  to  one  idiip.  Tbe  thick  ropes  won  mde  rf 
sevmal  thinno'  ones.' 

The  Romans,  in  tbe  entterrariods  of  Oar  kii- 
tory,  never  eoaoeived  the  idea  ef  taemng  An 
power  by  the  formation  of  afleeL  Ibsiiwwki 
they  first  appetr  to  have  become  awan  of  die 
portanoe  of  a  fleet  was  daring  the  secoid  Sanlie 
war,  in  the  year  B.C-  SlI.  Livy,*  where  be  m» 
tiooa  thu  event,  says :  iuamriri  tuaalu  dtm  9- 
nanim  re/iamiitpu  ettua  were  ttea  for  die  fat 
ttane  ^pointed  V  the  people.  This  eqiengs 
seenu  to  soggest  that  a  fleet  bad  been  iamlMt 
before,  and  ^t  tiie  danrnviii  oavales  M  beeo  in- 
vtoody  appointed  by  some  other  power.  [fiiOt- 
uMTiKi.)  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  eraesan  V 
Livy  01^  means  that  at  this  time  the  taam  re- 
solved to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  ideaof  Ibad- 
iog  a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  Ihe  abb' 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  tbe  Pontian  islands,  ■>  tbe 
Rnuans  at  this  time  must  have  fdt  that  tbef  oogbl 
not  to  be  defeooeless  at  sea.  The  shipa  wbich  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  trire[iies,vliidi 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  lti)j, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  funushed  hj  lU 
Italian  towos  subject  to  Rome.  This  lleet,  homr- 
er  insignificant  it  may  have  been,  cMtiiuted  10  te 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  becune  1  ml 
maritime  power.  '  This  was  the  time  of  tbe  W 
Punic  war.  Thai  their  naval  power  until  tb«i  "> 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Potjim,'  vlw 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  toUtSj  DU^ 
quainted  with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  ^iejm 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romana  saw  tiiat  witbont  t 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  anmst  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  tudained  A>t 
a  fleet  riiould  be  built.  Triremes  would  i>o*|i^ 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high- bulwarked  Tes^ 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  Bat  tbe  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  imaUe  to  boOd  otbera,  M 
not,  fortunately,  a  Caitbaginian  qnioqaereine  wea 
wrecked  on  tin  coast  of  Bniuhmi,  and  ftBa 
their  bands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  » ttiM 
model,  and  afler  it  built  120,*  or,  aocordiiij  to  ott- 
ers,* lao  dtips.  According  to  Polybioa,  one  bua- 
dred  of  them  were  iroTv/mc.  and  the  natUDUj 
twenty  rptipeic,  or,  aa  Niebrfar  proposea  » 
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mjp^ff-         lorge  fleet  wu  completed  witlun 
lixty  da3r8  aAer  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.*  The 
sbipa,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
*  wera  very  clumsiij  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
aoytimai  ud  the  Romans  themselves,  for  wjuit  of 
piictice  ia  nanl  a&ira^  proved  very  nnsaccessAil 
in  theii  first  maritime  oadertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians off  Messaaa.*   C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymea  had  to 
fltjyggte  at  sea,  devised  a  {dan  which  enabled  them 
to  ehaue  a  seafigbt,  as  it  weore,  into  a  fight  on 
land.  TiiemaehtDe  by  which  this  was  eSbcted  was 
afterward  called  corvus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ins.*  (Vid.  CoBvtrs.) .  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Re^blic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
fiom  six  to  tea  ordtnes  of  rowers.*    The  con- 
stmcMoa  of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  difTered 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.   They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabolata  apon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (WKf  tttrriue),  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.   Some  of  such  naves  turrite 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.* 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  ScheSer,  De  Militia  Ha- 
waii, Upsala,  ISM.— Berghaua,  Gtschichie  der  Schiff- 
fa&rtshtnde  der  vomehmaUn  Votker  da  AUerthuttu. 
— Benedict,  Guck.  der  Seh^/ahrt  und  de»  Haadelt 
itr  AiUtu—YLowS^  On  tkt  War-gaUty  of  Ae  An- 
cwHtt.— A.  Jal,  ArMdogU  NtuoU,  Paris.  1840; 
and  for  the  AtUo  pavy  espeoiallr,  BSckh's  Urkan- 
den  aher  iat  Smotten  iaa  AUiMdun  Staata,  Berlin, 
1840. 

SIBYLU'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
coa,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
quinins  Soperbus,  when  a  sibyl  (H6vXXa),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fosiog  to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nin& 
Hwfungagaianfiased  to  purchase  them,  wheieapon 
die  barneothree  more,  and  demanded  the  sante  aum 
fyr  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  fbr 
the  oiae  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,-and  then  the  sibyl 
vaaished.*  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  see  Sivinatio,  p.  869.) 
Theee  books  were  probably  written  la  Greek,  as 
the  later  oims  ondoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
■emently  came  from  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
i>  doubtAii  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr*  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  tbey  were  more 
inrobably  derived  from  Cumte  in  Campania.*  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ste  of  Jopiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af- 
^erwanl  inoreaaed  Bneeesaively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
if -whoiik  an  acooant  is  given  under  Dacaiiviai,  p. 
140.  The  poblic  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
looka,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 
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who  had  the  chaise  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  (ad  J^ot  ire').  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  diC' 
ficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mystery  which  eaveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.*  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
books  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calacitties  or  prodigies.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,*  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumen  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz :  tbey  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one.  ' 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
bnmed  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  boolu  perished  in 
the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  oceapied.*  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  ail 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  pnetor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  2000  prophetic  books  were  uiua 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intmated,  as  before,  to 
the  qnindecemviri.*  The  writing  of  those  beloag^ 
iag  to  the  state  bad  Aded  by  time,  and  Aogustua 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.' 
A  liresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  watf 
again  made  by  TUterius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  consideied  spurious. '  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  rei|^  of  Tiberios,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
H^lection.*  -  # 

He  Christian  writers  frequently. a[^al  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallnus,  Amst.,  1689  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai, -Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  R^iomont.,  1818.* 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  FtU*  Siiyf- 
liaa^*  and  LiAri  Fatttlet."  Those  that  were  collected 
aAer  the  burning  of  the  temple 'on  the  CaiHt<d  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (ixpoarixk")-  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officets,  the  botdu  of  the  tvro  proph^  brothers, 


1.  (Cie.,  D«  Dir.,  i.,  43.— Ur.,xx)f.,  97.1-4.  (Dionyi.,  I.  e.— 
VaL  Mu.,  f.,  1,  i  ]3.)— 3.  (Serr.  ad  Vinr-.  JEa-,  iu;  444 ;  n.,  74.) 
—4.  (Dignn.,  L  o-J-S.  (Sut.,  Oeta*.,  31.— Twit.,  A&n.,  ti., 
IS.)— e.  (Dion  Cbw.,  liv.,  17.)— 7.  {Id.,  18.)— 8.  (TiciL.l, 
G,)— 9.  (Corapm  HaiJbresdo,  De  Silntli*  DiiMitM.,  BaiO, 
1839.)-10.  (die,  iii^  4.)-Il.  (Ur.,  t..  Hi  xbL,  97.)— 
IS.  ((Ho,  Jh  Dir..  ML-Dhnri^  L  ej  ^ 
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the  KtnH,*  the  Etnuen  piopheclee  of  the  n7mph 
Brgoe,  Uwm  of  AJtmna  or  Altamea  of  Tibar.* 
lioM  of  the  Marcti,  which  had  not  been  plaoed 
then  at  the  time  of  the  bettleof  CtaiMB,  were  writ- 
ten la  Latin  :  a  few  remaina  of  them  bave  oome 
down  to  OB  to  Iatj*  and  MaoroMua.* 

8ICA,  Urn.  SICILA.  whence  the  Enfliah  tiekU, 
and  SICILICULA,*  a  carved  Daoer,  adapted  bf 
its  fonn  to  be  concealed  ander  the  dotbes,  and 
therefore  carried  bj  robbera  and  marderen.  {Yid. 
AciKAcit,  p.  14.)*  Sut  ma;  be  translated  m  cimt- 
$er,  to  distinguitb  it  from  Ppoio,  which  denoted  a 
daaeroftheoommookind.  SMwrtw,  thoo^  prop- 
erly meanlnf  one  who  mardered  with  the  aiea,  wm 
applied  to  mardefera  In  genail.'  ITenoe  the  ftnns 
M  MMTtw  and  inter  ncMriet  were  need  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  morder.  Thus  fuiiemm 
Micr  ticaruM,,"  a  trial  for  murder;***  itftndere  inter 
ncenw,  "  to  defend  againat  a  ebaife  d  marder.'** 
iVid.  JvDcx.  p.  66t.) 

SICAHIUS.  (Kti.SiCA,CosmuALBXHSiOAB.) 

*SICYS  («'K»f  or  au(va)y  the  Ooeomber.  The 
9bnf  ir/Mf,  which  prodaoes  the  medicinal  Etateri- 
Mi,  was  formerif  called  Cueumit  agrutiM,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momoriks  ttahriMm.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
nses  tbe  term  iXarnpum  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  pofgatiTes.  See  nJtwc^rAr,  where  tbe 
Interchange  of  names  between  it  and  mnt  is  point- 
ed out."" 

*Sn>E  (fffAr),  according  to  Spiengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  SymphM  This,  howeTer, 

Adams  regards  as  very  oacertain." 

•SIDERITES  LAPIS  (otSnptr^f  %Mic)>  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore;  ( VW.  Adahas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

*SIDE'I10S  (of^nMC).  Iron.   (Vid.  Adavas.) 

SIGILLA'KIA.   {Vid.  Satqkvalia,  p.  666.) 

'  •SIGILLATA.   (  Vtd.  Lsmnia  Tibsa.) 

SIGMA.   (Kti.  MsNiA.p.  «33.) 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (ffvula.  ov^at),  military 
ensigns  or  standards.  Tbe  most  ancient  standard 
entployed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
ktndfal  of  attaw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  ^ear  or  pole. 


I.  (Sbtt.  ad  Tlif.,  Jh.,  71.— Cic,  D«  Dir.,  i.,  49 ;  ii.,  55.) 
-«.  (LMtut^  u.  *.)-».  (xixT.,  ».)— 4.  (Srt.,  i..  17.-W. 
Wlrtnhr,  i„  p.  SCr.-OOtUiB.,  Goch.  d.  ROm.  Stuttr.,  p,  IIJ.— 
mrtnnK,  Di«  RalipM  det  ROmer,  i..  p.  I»,  Ac.)  —  S.  (Plwu., 
IUd^T.,4^  im-t.  (Cic,  Cm..  iii.,l)-7'.  (QniBtil.,  t,  i.,  » 
W-t-S  (Cic,  Pre  Bow.,  (Phil,,  ii.,  t.i-V>.  (TlMHiih^., 

H.  P^  1 1 ;  Tii.,  S,  Ac— DkMcor.,  ii.,  ]«t ;  Ifll.— Ad««, 
Awp«L,  c  ».>-n.  (ThMpkr.,  H.  P.,  i»,  U.-liuu,  AivtBd.; 


Hence  the  eonpooy  oTsf^ffien  bdmpng  ts  it  m 
called  MAmpoLn.  Tbe  handle  of  hay  or  fin  «ii 
soon  soocecded  by  the  figures  of  soiiuh,  tf  vhch  . 
FUny'  eoDmerates  fire,  viz.,  tiw  ea|^  the  we)(the 
miootaor,*  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appor 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  diriiion  ibt 
Roman  army  aa  shown  on  page  9H.  Tbe 
{ajuiU)  was  carried  by  tbe  t^^fer  is  As  laM  tf 
the  kattaii,  and  we  may  suppose  tbe  woir  t«  bm 
been  earried  among  the  wrimciftt,  aad  so  ca.  Ii 
the  second  consulship  of  Manns,  B.C.  MM,  tbe  in 
ouadrnpeds  were  entirely  hid  aside  at  itaidadk; 
the  eagte  being  alone  retdined.  It  wm  muk  4 
silver  or  tmnca,  and  with  expanded  wian  hrt  wn 
probsbty  oi  a  snaD  aise,  sinoe  n  staam-baair 
{aigniftr)  under  JuliQa  Cksbt  is  said,  ta  anm- 
stances  of  danger,  lo  have  wiencfaed  the  eagkboB 
its  stair,  and  concealed  it  in  the  foldi  of  lii  gMt* 
The  bronw  horse  just  represented  bdeogeii  to  i 
Roman  standard,  and  is  ddiaeated  botatiulelni 
than  the  ori^nl:  it  is  pieaerfed  lathsaolBiiN 
atGoodriciiCoart* 

Under  tbe  later  emperors  tbe  eagle  wai  emied, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centories,  with  tbe  tofoa 
s  legion  being  on  that  account  sisueiiBU  eded 
aquiU,*  and,  at  the  aame  time,  each  eohoit  ksd  Ibr 
its  own  ensign  tbe  serpent  or  dngon  (dram  ipam^ 
vriiidi  was  woven  on  asqnne  pieoeof  datk(ta(fa 
cNfiu**),  derated  on  a  gih  stafT,  to  iridch  ■  en» 
bar  was  adapted  for  tbe  purpose,  *  and  earned  bj 
the  drsMMsmu.* 

Another  Ggare  nsed  in  tbe  standards  was  i  bd 
{riia\  supposed  to  have  been  tsidiledntiecftfaedft- 
miaion  of  Rome  over  tbe  world  ;*  sad  foribeau 
reason,  a  Ivonxe  figure  of  Tietory  was  sosmmi 
fixed  at  the  top  of  tbe  Bt«^  as  we  see  it  K^nni 
together  with  bbmU  statnen  of  Man,  OB  Cohoi 
of  Trajan  and  tbe  Arch  of  OoBstaaUBe.>*  <8eetti 
nett  woodcut.)  Under  the  ea^  or  otbtreaitikiE 
was  often  jriaced  a  head  of  the  lei^niiii  ei^enr, 
whidi  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  Hkbtnus  lAv 
ration.**  7%e  name  of  tb«  emperor,  or  of  tun  vie 
was  acknowledged  as  empesor,  was  uoattiain  it 


1.  (H.  N.J  «., «,  (FMtM,    y.  W  I  iiJ-f  gT' 

B^  Omil,  M.)  -«.  (SidSL  ApoIL,  Cm,7.,  Wj-^  <^ 
auat^  Owl.,  i.,j>.  1  j  iriii,  p.  iff,  ad.  Dia*Mt— (*■■".  • 
Com.  Honor.,  Ac  i  ii.  Con.  Ibwc- fiSt-M-  i^T^^ 
MiL,  ii_  13.  — Conprn  The.,  Au..  II.)-*  (fc*^  *»' 
iriif.,  lO— 10.  (PR  Cwiam,  D*  Sis.  ii  Onm  uj- 
SM».>-11.  (JoMplu,  B.  Ja.it,«,  »  t- fc*<s,»«-*> 
Califs  14^Tte,  ASB^  L.  IM  l 
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•Bribed  b  ibe  mxoe  •itiiaifoD.*  The  pole  nsed  to 
cairy  ^  eagle  had  at  its  lower  exmanitj  an  iitm 
piHiit  («Mptt)  to  fix  it  in  ^  groond,  and  to  eoaUe 
the  Mfmilifert  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.* 

The  niunr  diriuons  of  a  cohort,  called  cenluriea, 
had  abo  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  q{  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
Tiaiod,  together  with  the  direraities  of  the  crests 
wora  by  the  centarions  (vid.  Galia),  every  soldier 
was  endrfed,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place.*  (Compare  Abmt,  p.  104,  and  Mimpinirs,  p. 
•13.) 

The  standard  of  the  oaTahy,  properly  called  vex- 
•Qiiat,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
aannoanted     some  figure.* 

Id  the  arch  of  Conitentine  at  Roine  there  are 
fanr  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  nomber  of  standards,  and  illostrate  some  of 
the  forma  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
ia  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  Tbe  first  panel 
represects  Tr^an  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthiana  : 
seven  staadards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  rejHBSMtts  the 
pecfimnaMe  of  the  aaciUoe  oaUed  mtmttmtrilia.* 


When  Conatantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
fignre  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  gold  upon  pur- 
ple  cloth,  was  sobatitated  for  the  head  of  the  em- 
peror. This  riebly-oraamented  standard  was  called 

Since  the  .movements  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
an  the  evohtfions,  acts,  and  incidenta  of  the  Roman 
umy  were  exprrased  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  tigna  injerrs  meant  to  ad- 
Taoce,*  re^err*  to  retreat,  and  cotaertere  to  &ce 
about ;  efferrty  or  cattrit  veUtre,  to  march  out  of  the 
camp;*  ad  ngna  eottvenire,  to  reassemble.'  Not- 
witbs^Dding  some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
ai^iears  that,  while  Ute  standard  of  the  l^km  was 
pqroperly  called  aguiU,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
■  ape^ai  sense  of  the  term,  called  Mtrna,  their  bear- 
ers being  tigniferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuU, 
or  smaller  divisiws  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
vexilU,  their  bearers  being  vexdlarii.  Also,  those 
who  fotwht  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  Btanuirda  of  the  legioa  and  otAorta,  were  called 


L  t-T^«!;A;n.I7r3.)-4.  (TertulL.  ApolL,  HI.)-5.  (BtKo^i, 
A»c-  Triwnph-l-*.  (Prad«M.  eoot.  Sran.,  ».,  4M,  «9^Ni- 

e.  *Tvii»,          ir,  lOSJ-0.  (CW,  B.G.,»i,l, «.) 


Mtengttam.*  A  pectdiar  application  of  the  temw 
vexiilarii  and  ningnani  is  explained  |n  page  108. 

In  militaiy  stratagems  ft  waa  sometimea  neces- 
sary to  cooMal  the  standards.*  Althoufa  the  Ro- 
mans commonly  consider  it  a  point  orhoooiir  to 
preserve  their  standards,  jet,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enem^ ,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  hia  own  sddierB.'  Awonoded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  ddirered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (tignia  acee^lis*).  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  j£babi(fm,  under  the 
care  of  the  Qvastor. 

We  have  litUe  information  respecting  the  stand- 
uds  of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar foaa  to  that  of  the  Romans,  bat  were  more 
ridily decorated  with  gold  and  nDc.  {Vid.  Sxricvm.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.*  The  military  ensigns  of  Uie 
Egyptians  were  very  various.  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,'  and  in  tbe  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  obeerve  snehvbjects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  parpoee.'  Tbe  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners;*  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  aa  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  htod'*  or  by  sea."  A  scarlet  flag 
{totvutif)  waa  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIONIKUM  OPUS.  (Va.  HoDSB,  RoiuH,  p. 
619.) 

*Slh,  a  term  applied  by  the  Rocaans  to  YelUw 
Oekrtt  the  &xpo  <^  ^he  Greeks.  "It  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pi^ent  of  the  an- 
cienta.  Pliny  specifies  three  vaneties :  the  Attic, 
which  was  the  beat ;  the  JfsmiMum,  which  may 
have  been  wl«t  we  can  Stone  Odire;  aadthor^F- 
tcMss  of  a  da&  ooktor,  named  fnm  tbe  faland  of 
Syroa ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  tiie  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitmvins  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  becaose  the 
veins  of  it,  wbidi  occurred  in  the  stiver  mines  of ' 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  exiriored.  It  b  d^ 
scribed  by  Dioeoendea  aa  li^t,  smooth,  free  from 
atone,  friable,  and  of  a  flail  bright  yeOow.*"* 

SILENTIA'RII.   {Vid.  Pa*po«TU«.) 

*SILER,  a  tree  abont  which  great  oneertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  "Osier,"  but  speaka 
very  doebtfiiBy  rentecting  it.  Tie  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  Uuitn  of  the  GredGS,  and  refers  it  to 
tbe  fislue  siteUiM,  L.,  thoogh  without  ooademnhig 
the  opinion  of  Angnillara  and  Sprengd,  who  dedare 
for  the  S^ix  caprea.  niny  mmty  sayv  that  il  de- 
lists in  watery  riacee.'* 

•8ILEX.  "  The  SiUeea,'"  says  Dr.  Moore,  «  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  apecified  niny  as  fit  to 
be  naed  to  huildnig.  may  in  some  eeaea  have  been 
such  aa  we  also  term  ailtdoua ;  bat  tbe  more  |Rob- 
able  opinion  ia,  that  the  name  nlieet  waa  stHiie- 
what  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stmes.  The  Fmdw  sUet,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  pertu^M  have  been  serpentine.  No  iaftrenoe 
to  Uie  contrary  need  be  drawn  fhnn  Plin^  ealling 
It  aiUx,  for  be  presently  after  speaka  of  one  made 


I.  tCmmx,  B.  C,  1.,  4t,  44,  «.>-«.  fU.,  B.  a.,  tH.,  45,)-S. 
(Fkro,  i.,  ll.y-4.  {Id.,       4.)-ft.  (T».,  i..  «■);-•. 

(Xm.,  Cjt.,  Tii^  I.  M  i  ^t^b.,  i..  10.  *  »■>-'■  (Dio^-  ^ 
t.,  86.]  — B.  OnikiDKM,  Huu  ud  Cuit.,  i.,  p.  S04.)  — «.  {Pa. 
«x.,  9.— Crnnt.,  ri.,  4.— xiii.,  ».)— 10.  {Pdy»ii.,  Hi.,  »,  ♦  tJ, 
-C.N«p.,».,a,t».)-ll.  Cninoyd.,  t.,  4fl.)-W.  (Polnm.J., 
48,  4  >■>  — IS.  (Moon^  Ano-  KiMTal.,  p.  M.  — Plm.,  R.  N., 
i^ii,  9e.-DioM»f., 108.>-I4.  (F4.,  Vlsn  D*  Tit«ik,  p 
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*cx  nti«j'  ti  YitniTiiis  tiM  directs  thtt  it  ba 
btmed  *  ie  oUo  mxv  mu  Milice.'  It  is  probable  that 
tjailes  In  these  paaaa|es  is  meant  t  daifc-ccdoored, 
oompact  limestone.*** 

SILICE'RNIUH.   ( ru.  Fomrt,  p.  M2.) 

•SILPH'IUM  {aiX^iov),  a  lupd  of  LaatrpUaim  or 
Att/tttidot  ibmunc  one  of  the  chief  qatural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyreoaica.  It  was  fatteaiog  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperieot  for  man.  From  iu  juice,  toes  when  knead- 
ed with  day,  a  powerful  antiseirtic  was  obtained. 
The  ailphiuni  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
■t  Rome  the  compoaition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
lis  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
•ilphiam  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Cyrene. 
Its  culture  was  neglected,  bowerer,  when  tbo  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasture^ 
was  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beecby,  in  the 
eoarae  of  hie  travds  through  this  ngtoo,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  feiy  muiA  reaem- 
uing  the  hemlocli  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  tdd  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  aa  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  suppiMed  it  to  be  Uie  sii- 
phium.  Delia  CeUa  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  nnbelUfeiDas  plaat,  with 
pcHind,  indented  leavea,  fleshy,  deteate,  and  ahiniag, 
without  any  involucrum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
Jlattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
ail  round  with  a  membrane  as  (i^oeay  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  pUnt,  which  is  said  to  be  now  thriving  in 
DeroDshire.  M.  Pacho  s^ys  that  the  Arabs  oU  it 
jDtriaa,  and  he  proposes  to  elata  the  plant  as  •  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  LutrfUmm 
derioa.  It  seeiua  to  resemble  the  XsMfjrifiHM 
finUeam  of  Unncus.* 

'SILU'RUS  {m^Mvpof),  the  name  of  a  nomerous 
genua  of  fishea,  the  apecies  GUttit  beiooging  to 
which  inhahiu  the  Iraah  watera  of  Europe,  Asia, 
•nd  Africa.  It  is  the  SeJuid  of  Uie  Germane,  and 
the  Shea^G8h  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  1 60  lbs.  and  upward.  "  The 
silurus  of  AuBonius,"  says  Adama,  "  haa  been  re- 
ferred soma  to  the  sturgeon  ;  thia  (qiinion,  bow- 
eTcr,  is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  ia 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  ia  therefore  natural  to  suj^xiee  Uiat 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fiahea  of  the  Matelle,  which  Ibrma  the  aubject  of 
Ausonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  «  branoh  of  the 
Khine."* 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBOWS  LEX.  {Vid.  Lax 
pAPiaiA  Pladtia,  p.  684.) 

*SIM1A  (iri'dvcof),  the  Ape.  Boflbo,  treating' of 
monkeys,  aays,  "  The  ancients  were  oitly  aoquuot- 
ed  with  oae,  the  Pitluen  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Simia 
of  the  J^ins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monk^, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind :  but  thia 
PitJUeett  thia  mank«y  of  the  aneieirts,  so  genenlly 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  ita  iotemal  organization,  nevertheleaa  differa 
from  it  in  an  essential  pmnt,  the  aize  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
<^  the  pitkecQt  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height.^'  So  far  Bufibn.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
kowever,"  remariis  Adams,  "that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  A^u  umawii,  or  Mandril,  anawers 
best  to  the  aneient  accounts  of  the  jnthecoa.    It  is 
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praper  to  mentioB,  however,  that  Dr.  Tm  Uh 

that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  fiilum  t^iiis 
best  to  the  young  Baiba^  ape,  or  Smk  Ivm. 
The  cvbr  was  a  species  of  monkey  harini  a 
taiL  The  tttvoKifaXoc  would  appear  to  btnkeca 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  wfaick  ii 
the  adult  SimU  Imau,  L.,  or  Barbary  ipa  Bnfti 
refers  the  Ko^MBpti  lo  the  green  ape;  lHd,aceari- 
ing  to  Dr.  Trail,  it.  may  ratto"  be  set  dora  u  the 
Simia  aabeta  of  SenegaL  The  xqnunArMt  wai  i 
monkey  with  a  tail,  aa  its  name  inuriies.  Haidm 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  UannoL  Ik 
;i^tpoiridnKo(  of  Ariatotle  nanaot  be  detenainad  a- 
isfhctorily.  Pennant  supposes  the  Smuiatbe 
representative  of  the  ancient  oirvptCt  but  Dr.  Toil 
auppoees  it  rather  some  species  of  laiga  bibaoL'^ 

•SIN API  (oivviri),  Mustard.  (.Vid.Htrt.) 

SINDON.   iVid.  PALuaM,p.7l8.) 

•SINO-PICA  TERRA  (Zmwu^  jvX  Siaiips 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  odum.  Aeeonngtsft 
John  HiD,  the  '*  Rubrica  .SMopics  was  a  doai. 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  ooknr,  rise- 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  ityiitiB,ti- 
tringent  taste."  From  Toumefoit's  soeotun  tf  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adwns  thioiEi,  thn  it 
owes  its  cokwr  to  an  ndniintuie  of  iron.* 

*SION  (o«or),  a  plant,  of  lAich  Spea8ip|n[aied 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  watK,  bira^  > 
head  like  the  Marah  Pualey.  Sfavngel  iBdno. 
with  Fuchsius,  to  make  it  &e  Yenmict  MtgiSo, 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Sam  Uit 
foliHm  or  angiut^t^xum.  Dierbach  makes  it 
Si»m  MoAAl^la^  or  procumbent  Water  Panup-* 

SlPA'IuUM, «  pieee  of  tapestry  stretded  m  i 
frame,  which  rose  Wore  the  stage  at  the  ilieiixe,* 
and  eonaequently  answered  the  purpose  of  ^ 
drop-scene  with  us,  allhot^ffa,  contiaiy  to  our  pnc> 
tice,  it  was  depresaed  when  the  play  began, «  n 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (ndn  pou- 
ter*), aiKl  waa  raised  again  wfam  the  pannuee 
was  concluded  (to^twi/ar').  From  the  laitciiedpv- 
sage  we  learn  Uiat  human  figures  were  iqiicMDUd 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upoa  tbe  sage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  xxp.  Fiin  i  punge 
of  Viigiil'  we  farther  learn  that  the  figun  veie 
8ometin»s  those  of  Brttona  woven  in  the  cannK 
and  raiaing  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  liltiiviv 
a  purple  curtaitt,  so  as  to  be  introdnoed  ih  mm 
manner  as  Atlartes,  Perss,  and  CisniiBB. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  nparam  denoted  ari 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  ■  fiuK-' 
{Vid.  Paintii*o,  p.  702.) 

•SI'RiUS  {Itifuot)  and  PROTON  {Tlp^>\ 
Greek  names  of  the  bright  atan  in  tbe  ni- 
stellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog(Catf  A- 
jor  and  JIf iiior).  These  are  Orion's  di^  Kwri- 
ing  to  some,  and  those  of  minor  persona^  *" 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  Oieir  myiliic  a- 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  eonsteSi- 
tiona  are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  pass^e 
of  Hesiod,  he  haa  been  supposed  to  speik  die 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirins ;  and  Hwjtbia  *- 
fines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  ana  and  tke  «|- 
atar.  Tbe  Egyptians  called  tbe  dof«tar  SiM 
and  fVom  its  heliacal  rising  had  wamisg 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  eoBanence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  Ike  smmner 
solstice  ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  die  evu- 
noxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  m  abort 
the  tenth  of  August.   The  greatest  heata  of  sum- 
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mer  generally  fUlow  the  Bummer  solatice,  and  in 
uirieDt  timra  it  wu  obserred  tliat  the  nnbealthj 
and  oppieasiTe  period  eoineided  wHh  the  heUacsl 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  tke  dog-star,  with- 
(wt  speet^jng  whether  it  was  Sinus  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertaia  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
buth,  tvT  the  heliacal  rising  do  not  d^er  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  I>atin  eanUiUa,  which 
itltuuld  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor- 
ace says,  '/wR  Procyon  fvrit,^  dtc.  Pliny  suppmls 
the  same  meaning  of  eanieula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
nas  ;  also  the  (ramers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
and  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  modems ;  whUe 
Uemianicus  and  Julius  Fiimicas,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gini.  Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
comraon  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminns  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  modems, 
thought  that  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  foUowers  nutil  the 
foil  of  judicial  astrtrfogy.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  grav^  tolA  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
daya.  TIm  real  etaaaical  dog^laya  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  tlie,twen^  days  fbllowing  the 
beuacal  rising  of  whichem  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirius  or  Procyon."* 

■SIS'ARUM  (oloapov).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
fonneitf  held  this  to  be  the  Shim  Suaram,  in  his 
last  work  declares  hima^  a  convert  to  the  opuiion 
of  Fnehsins.  who  nude  it  to  be  the  Putinm  tatiM, 
or  Carden  Parsnip.'*' 

StSTRUM  {mltrrpop),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
mturic,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.*  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
(«ra  r^KfM  mamt*).  Its  most  common  flnrn  is 
seen  in  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  represents  an  aunent  siatmrn  flmnerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  Sf.  Oenovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch*  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
witliin  the  circidar  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destroy- 
ed  and  r^rodnoed,  and  uwt  the  eat  seulptiued  upon 
ttuB  ipsb  wasanonblem  otthe  moon.  Aputems* 
describes  the  sistmm  as  a  bronze  rattle  (omm  crtr 
fitaadiLiR),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  (Ao/tnw),  tbrongfa  which  passed  a  few 
rods  that  rendered  a  brad,  shrill  sound.   He  says 
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that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 
sflver,  ot  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  {tergemmot  ie- 
tus),  which  would  make  a  rude  sort  ctf  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  vrarshtp  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Bra,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  in- 
stniment.  The  "  linigeri  calvi,  nttrtUaqw  turba,"* 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Pot^ 
tid,"  and  containing  the  two  figurea  of  a  priest  of 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introdoeed  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  •  Tbe  use 
of  the  sistmm  in  Egypt  aa  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.* 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Scbptbum,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepitaculumy  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  ehOd's  rattle.* 

•SISYMBTIIUM  {QimmSptm),  a  plant.  "Prom 
the  description,"  says  Adains,  "which  Dioscorides 
^ves  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  tyl- 
vtatrit,  as  AngnUIara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Natttuiiam  offieinaU,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress."* 

•8ISTRINCH10N  {mavpCyxtof)-  **  l^>^ 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  punt  to  be  the  Iru  Siiv- 
rinehitim,  in  which  opinion  they  are  snpported  oj 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori> 
ties.  Schneider's  pbjeenon  i^aza  to  me  too 
fine-apun."* 

8ITELLA.   (VU.  Sitdla.) 

8IT0NAI  (mTAyoi).   (Ftf.  Sins.) 

SITOraTLACES  (emfvJiaKet),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  ^ree,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Pineos.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
eon-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  com  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  art^ 
dee.  ( rid.  Srros. }  Demosthenes  refers  to  die  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (r^  wap&  ntc 
otTofiXaftv  imrrpaf^)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
com  imported  fiom  Pontns,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Loicon,  king  of  the  Boqmraa,  who 
aDowed  eom  to  be  exported  ftom  Thendoaia  to 
Alliens  fifee  of  dnty.'  Time  books  were  probaUy 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  finr  the  Pirteus,  whose 
especial  bushiees  it  would  be  to  fnqiect  the  car- 
goes tlut  were  unladen.' 

8IT0S  (aiTot).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fh- 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grape* 
was  not  BO  fevourable  for  com ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
com  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Biickh,  which  does  not  materially  diflbr 
friCHn  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  186,000  Iree' 
men  and  866.000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  whi<di  contained  an  area  of  94,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  com,  ehiefly  barley.  The  medinums  was  about 
1  bnabel,  8  gdlons,  and       j^nts,  or  48  Attte 
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MMf.  A  xolvif  was  ooMiderad  a  Ur  daflhr  iBow- 
•Mse  of  meal  ({fu^ia  rpofij)  for  a  alaf  e.  The  con- 
Mmtim  of  tl»e  irtiole  portion  waa  thrae  loiUion 
■Mumni.  and  one  tttira,  tberetbre,  was  imported. 
It  came  ftom  the  oodittries  bordering  on  tbe  Eaxine 
Sea  (Poatus,  as  it  waa  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
niore  eapeciaUr  from  the  Cimmerian  Boeporxu  and 
the  Thracian  CheiBOtiese  ;  also  from  Syria,  Egrp^ 
LU>ya,  Cypnia,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Euboea.  The 
Beoesaitiea  of  the  Atbeniana  nude  them  exceed- 
ingly anxkaia  to  aeeme  a  plentiiid  supfdy,  and  er- 
eiy  precaution  was  taken  far  that  puiposa  by  the 
lorenunent  as  well  as  by  the  legUator.  Suoinm 
Tas  fortified,  in  order  that  the  oom  vessds  (nrsTw- 
iXxditf)  might  come  safely  round  the  promoa- 
tcry.  Shipa  of  war  were  often  cn^yed  to  con- 
Togr  the  eai|o  imprnthufw  r6w  efiw)  beyoad  the 
nadi  of  an  enemy.*  when  Ptdlis,  the  Laeedcmo- 
niao  admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off  Mgi- 
aa,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
eommand  of  Chabriaa,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  com-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Genestus  in  Eobcea,  might  get  ii^  the  Pineos.* 
One  of  the  principal  objecto  <^  Philip  in  his  attadi 
on  Bysanthuu  was  tlut,  by  taking  that  eity^  he 
■idit  eonmand  the  entrance  to  the  Enxine,  and 
'  ■onaw  it  in  his  power  to  distieas  the  A  thewiawi  in 
the  oom-trade.  Heooe  the  great  axertiona  made 
hy  Demosthenes  to  relieTe  the  Byiantinea,  of  the 
■Dcceas  a(  which  he  jastly  boaats.' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  antear  haru,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  attoni^y  ennoe  the 
Mudety  of  ^pe(^  on  this  subject.  Expoitation 
vas  entirdy  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
nsideot  aUen  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  oth- 
er {dace  than  Athens  (nrfveii'  i3M<n  4  'AB^va(e). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  torn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brou^t  into  the  and  s(4d  there.* 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  eq>ress  eoodition  to  bring  a  retoni 
cu^,  part  of  it  com,  to  Athena.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
lawa,  not  oa^  waa  be  liable  to  the  penalty,  bat  the 
igrewMU  itodf  wu  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
noover  any  sum  of  money,  or  brinji  any  action  in 
lespect  thonof.*  Information  agamst  the  ofirad- 
ers  was  to  be  laid  before  the  hr^uX^r^  rod  ^wo- 
fiov.^  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  oom  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
■mong  the  oora-dealers  {^inmuXai)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  (inftwfM^),  (V  niae  tiie  irioe  fevMOT^^ 
ruidr),  were  puniaiied  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  pn^  of  more  than  one  {/bd  in 
the  medimnus ;  and  it  was  .unlawful  to  buy  luora 
than  fifty  fopnot  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  sixe  of  a  fopfi6(  was :  Bockh  sui^oses  it  to  be 
about  as  muc^  as  a  fnitimpiM  Theee  laws  re- 
mind tie  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrassiitf 
and  regiating ;  bat  they  aippeaa  to  have  hem  eaah 
Ir  evaded  by  the  com-dealerB.'  The  aale  of  own 
waa^aeed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  inioen  called  irtro^Aajcer,  while  that  a(  all  oth- 
er mariutable  commoditiea  was  superintended  by 
the  agoraaonl*  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  a[  the  premier  qiulity,  and 
•old  at  the  legal  wtight  and  price.  They  were 
bound  to  detect  the  &»ids  of  the  ftctOT  and  the  ba- 


1.  (Dntattkmm,  Da  Conw.,  tSO,  tSl ;  e.  PttjA,  »11.>-1 
(ZMk,  BmlL,  T.,  4,  t  ei.)— t.  (Da  ComC,  IM,  107,  W.}— «.  (Da- 
MMb.,  e.  norm.,  VlS.'-LTowf .,  e.  Laoor.,  lii,  ad.  Staib.)— S. 
(lbipacr.,a.T.'ET4i(X«r^lm<i^«.)— •.  (DwaMk^ft.LMnt., 
eU.}-7.  (Maiar,  Alt.  Pm.,  IT.M.  {VIA  tha  Maah  cTLniaa, 


ker,  and  (if  we  m^  bdieve  L^ias)  Mu- 
tinies suffered  death  fat  thcor  want  of  Ti|ibBee. 
The  mode  of  uroeaediBg  against  them  «■  «n- 
jtTUa  befine  the  ■enate.* 

Nf^ithstanding  theee  estefiil  pn^Ms,  nr- 
cities  laiToddai)  frequeuUy  oecnned  at  AHiaa,  q. 
ther  fr(Hn  bad  harvests,  this  misfiirtonesorwtr,* 
other  accidental  causes.  The  stale  tben  mA 
great  efforts  to  siqqdy  the  wnts  of  the  peofle  h 
importing  large  qoanties  of  com,  and  Mflot  ii «  i 
low  price.  PuNic  gnnaIiMwerekevtiadlelM^ 
nm,  Forapeom,  Long  Porch,  and  aanl  Harehone 
near  the  see.*  Zirwat  were  ajipfmited  to  pt  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sate.  DeaMbeHi 
waa  appointed  (none  occasion  to  that  ofiee.'  Per- 
sons odied  imdisfw  leoetved  the  oora,  ammi 
it  out,  and  dietrflrateA  it  in  eertsia  fOBtiiiB,* 
Pnblio-qnrited  individDab  would  aomelBM  i^at 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sel  it  it  i  mia- 
ate  price,  or  distriboto  it  gratsitoaBly.*  We  ttd 
of  the  Athenian  stote  receiving  prnntt  d  tm 
from  kings  and  iKinces.  Tluia  Ijeoeoa,kiiigiifAe 
BonoroB,  sent  a  large  pnaent,  far  wbicb  he  U 
the  iMmoar  oliriXeta  (exemption  finacMoH'^ 
ties)  oonfisrred  on  him  by  a  deeree  of  tbe  pe^k.' 
Psammeticos,  an  Egyptian  piino^  seal  t  priKH  a 
Oiynp.  83,  4,  Demetnos  in  Ol^rn^  118, 1, 
ens,  king  of  Boeponu,  a  few  years  after.  la  Us 
times,  that  made  Iry  the  Ronan  Attiou  a  ird 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  i 
referred  to  Boekh,^  where  also  he  win  find  n- 
riouB  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Atbeas,  and  ecb- 
er  details,  ct^ioudy  explained.  A«tothedBifp>T- 
able  on  the  importation  of  com,  see  Pintcom. 

Ztrof  is  strtctly  ^Meal  jlotir,  iXftra  hui^fac, 
mtpei  vke^t  KptBai  b»rUif,  Aprof  wkM  kiai, 
barUf  brM^.    Ztroc,  however,  is  often  apfiM  u 
all  kmds  of  oom,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sane,  to  pt- 
visitms  in  generaL   (  Fuf.  XITOT  AIEH.J 

SITOT  AIKH  (ocrsv  dwv).  The  minilfe  fotiii 
(]rfw{f)bang  intended  aa  a  isrovisHM  fx  tbe«^ 
althou^  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  bj  her  &An. 
brother,  or  other  natiu^  guardian  (nywr),  if  ur- 
thing  happened  to  sever  the  mani^  eontiM,  tke 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bositd  is  RpQ 
it;  OT,  if  be  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  tomtit- 
terest  t^on  it  at  the  rate  18  per  cent  ptriMBi 
(h^  hnfia  Moloif  TOKofoptIv).  ThiswHtbebva 
case  of  a  divorce,*  and  also  whea,  afteraeooind 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  tbe  mniip 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refoied  to  jobm 
his  engagement.*  Upon  the  death  ofibekBtw 
without  <^ildren,  tbe  wife  and  her  msjej  mi 
backtothe natural goardian;'*  hotifbediedln^ 
ing  children,  she  had  the  eptioa  of  tupot 
them  or  going  bat^  to  her  k£im(.  If  *Ik  ^  ^ 
latter,  tbe  t^ildren  (or  their  guanlisn,  if  thej  vae 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  iKNftim  ts 
the  wvptof,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  ifc* 
meantime.**^  And  if  she  married  agsiB,l>eroi«t 
waa  bonnd  in  honom;  to  Bive  the  sasie  nm UW 
new  btuband."  Upon  the  trasBfer  of  >  vow 
from  one  bndnnd  to  another,  lAid  «u  aot » 
oommoQ,  tbe  wpotf  waa  transftned  witt  ^ 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  ■  iwi- 
gage  of  the  husband's  property ;  bet  wfeetbef  m 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  ita  «^ 
above  mentioned,  mi^t  bring  an  actkm  ipiKtlK 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it;  *r?  icpmus,^^ 


1.  (FlatMr,  Proc  ud  Kkr^  !«.)-«-  tNi'^.^ 
is.,  46.— DawMtlL,  e.  Tharm.,  91i.}~a.  (D«  Com,  IW-H^ 
(PaU.,  Om>b.,  Tin,  1 14.)— «.  (D^wiatt.,  e.  nw^l^^!;  irl 
moKh.,  e.  LaMiB.,  m.—Tid.  lancr.,  Tfrnn^r^  ^ 
7.  (StaaiA.  dar  Athaa^  L,  H-1«T.)  — «■  (Dm^  «•  ^ 
tm.y-9.  (DaaaKk.,  a.  Aphek,  818.>-~I0.  (lHW,lMf}"^ 
lUr.,41. ad.  aupb.}-!!.  (lllib!;ie. (DiW*ta** 
Bmu^  Da  DoU,  1(U0.>-IS.  (R,  c.  OmtL,  Ml} 
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rT«r  tlie  prinoipBl,  61kij  etrw,  Tot  the  interest, 
be  interest  was  called  afroc  (aUinony  or  mainte- 
LBce),  because  it  was  the  income  oat  of  which 
jb  woman  had  to  be  maiataiiied,  ol  AfnX^MMM 

he  word  ain(  is  often  nsied  generally  for  proTis- 
oa,  jnst  as  we  use  the  wonl  bread.  So  in  the 
w,  which  required  the  am  of  an  hrUXifpof  to 
tintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  a^  and  took 
eaeaaioD  of  hn  inhaitanoe,  the  eqneesion  ia  tv» 
n»  ^icTjMb'  if  imrpL*  The  allimaDe  for  ntinw 
Tea  to  soklien  was  called  mnipiatov.*  The  Ax? 
row  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
e  same  building  in  which  the  com  grBoaries  were 
■pt,  whidi  makes  it  not  imjnobable  that  in  earlier 
nea  the  defenduit  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
^  m  knU,  that  is.  in  com  or  some  other  sort  of 
oTisions ;  thoa|ta  it  was  aoon  foand  to  be  more 
wTsaieDt  to  eonmirte  this  fiir  a  money  payment, 
bis  canae,  like  the  Uiai  npoutSc,  seems  to  haTe 
■ItHiged  to  the  Ififopioi  6iKat,  aa  it  was  presomed 
at  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  fbr  the  meana 
'  ber  daily  subsistence.  It  was  SrtfiirTof,  for  the 
kmages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
r  of  calculation,  vbea  the  pi^mnit  vi  the  nwr- 
ige  portion  was  proved.* 
•SITTA  (ofrra).  Acofrdlng  to  Oenier.  ^rbo  M- 
vs  Uie  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  Urd  called 
tUkatek,  namely,  the  SiUa  Ewrofaa.* 
SI^LA,  dm.  SITELLA  (v^).  was  probaUy 
bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  canyiiig  water,* 
It  was  more  naaalty  mdied  to  the  vessd  from 
hich  lots  were  drawn :  nMfls,  however,  was 
ore  commonly  used  in  this  aignification.*  It  ap- 
tars  that  the  Teasel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
nong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  M|»'a),  and 
at  the  lots  (nrrte*)  were  made  of  wood ;  and  as, 
oagh  increasing  m  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
M:k,  only  one  lot  could  oome  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
r  at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  (nM- 
m  kuc  Uatm  tfferto  cum  a^ua  et  torU^).  The  res? 
■I  used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  oaDed  una  or 
M  as  well  as  ntkU  or  ritdla.* 
It  is  important  to  nnderstaod  the  true  meaning 
'  siteUa,  since  almost  all  modem  writers  have  sup- 
>sed  that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
fferently  to  the  ballot-boz,  int*  wbkh  those  who 
Med  in  the  cnnitia  and  courts  of  joatice  cast  their 
bell* ;  bat  Wander**  has  prored  that  the  opinion 
'  Manutius"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
tella  was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 
ibes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
ich  might  hare  its  proper  place  in  Toting,  and  that 
le  ciata  was  the  box  into  which  the  talMiUa  were 
ist  (cisisj  tujragiomm  tn  eoHu/tw").  Hie  fimn 
'  the  ciata  is  preaerTed  on  a  coin  of  the  Gasaian 
;d8,  figured  by  Spanheim,"  where  a  man  is  repre- 
•nted  in  the  act  of  placing  a  t^lla,  marked  with 
,e  letter  A  (i.  e.,  s^m/m)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 

which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cat,  is 
89  evident^  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
«  (to\rtudiHbnUa^8lladeaintbeline"£( 

/nw  oauUu  eemeui  eitU  nuru"),  and  there* 
re  could  not  pmsibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 


I.  (HaiiMer.,r  t.  STtVf.-'PoUiu,  OwMti.,  viii., SI.— DcMMtk., 
Aphob..  SKI,  SH.)— 1.  (Dm.,  a.  Staph.,  lia».)-4.  (BSekh, 
kaufa.  An  AtlMn.,  i.,  MS.)— 4.  (Suidu,  •.  t.  'iU*i«i>.— P<rfltu, 
mam.,  in-,  47  ;  vi.,  IH ;  viii.,  St,  S3.— Meiar,  Alt.  Prac,  4S, 
PtatMr,  Pros,  and  KIht-.  >i-i  SM.)— »■  (AriM.,  H. 
,  IX.,  S.— AdaM,  AppMKL,  1.  T.)~-«.  (Pluit.,  Amph.,  ii.,  t,  M.) 
(U..  Cm.,  ii.,  S,  S4,  41 ;  ii.,  41,  T,  11.— IJt.,  u*.,  S  {  all.,  IS.) 
(PtaQl.,  Cm.,  ii^  4,  17.— CTc.  la  Vut.,  iU  %  »1.— Tqpi«ei., 
ub.,  8.)~«.  (Cic  in  VuiH.,  14.— Tal.  Max..  vl.,S,  M-— 
:a.,Ti.,  491,  ft«.— Lnoiu,  r.,  SM,  with  achcil.—Campara  Pen., 
,  48.)  — 10.  (Codn  Erfateaait,  p.  elviii.,  ±e.)  —  ll.  (Da  Co- 
iiiis  Rom.,  B.  IS,  p.  9ST,  ed.  Onav.)— IS.  <Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii., 
a.  7.— ADGbv.  ad  Ilannii.,  i_  IS.— Faaudo-AMoa.  ad  Cio.,  DiT  , 
B.  )0e,ad.OKUiJ  — 13.  (Da  Pant,  at  wn  Mnaim.,  p.  Mt, 
iriSTl.>-14.  ii.,T,«J 


lota,  shKW  we  know  that  the  Teasels  vaed  for  that 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  form  of  the 
aiteQa  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,*  from  an- 
other ooiu  of  the  Caaaian  gena.  (See  cat  an- 
nexed.) Hus  account  has  been  taken  from  a 
Teiy  excellent  dissertation  by  Wander  on  the  aboT»- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYBiE.   (Fii.  Lissa,  p.  588.) 

•SMARAGDUS(oiii4>aYdoc),theEmerakl.  "The 
ancients,"  saya  Sir  4phn  Hill,  '*  diatingniahed  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  aome  of  whieli,  howoTer,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  inrasias  or  jasper 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  c<^ured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Hoore,  "  formed 
of  emeralda  of  prodigiooa  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Fliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  nunenda 
that  have  been  already  sugguted,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Laroher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
whidi  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Herculea  at 
Tyre,  and  which  ahone  at  nig^t,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  [daced. 
Theofdkrastas  himself  aoeaking  of  thia  c<damn,  ang- 
geetathatttgaqrbeanneemmld;  fiv  audi,  am 
Ee,  there  are.  Aad  sneh  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  far  natiTe  stones.  Bedc- 
mann  saya  that  •  ineee  of  ^ass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reiebenaa,  seven  inchea  long,  and  weighing  S8 
Iba.,  and  a  large  onp  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  oat  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  preeent  time.  It  is  very  probaUe  that  onr 
emerald  onght  not  ^  be  reckoned  among  the  mai^ 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  Uie  ancients. 
Dntens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  frcm 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islanda."* 

•SMARIS  (Ojuufr))  e  species  of  flah,  the  Spant 
Smaru,  L.,  or  ncKorel.' 

•SMILAX  (<i)ui'Xaf),  Bindweed.   <Vid.  Milax.) 

SMILE  {OfUXit)-   (Virf.  DoLiBSA.) 

*SMIR1S  (<T/«p*r)  or  SMYRIS  (oftipic),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  EtiurU  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
dariea  of  the  {Resent  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  vriSi  a  small  inn- 
portion  of  Bilex  and  iron."* 

•SMYRNA  (ff/rfpro),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  JlfytrA  of  the  East. 
Brace,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe- 
cies of  Aeada  or  Mimota.  The  ancienta  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  ffrdxnr : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
virithout  catting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  tdien 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  Ute  sidid 
kind."* 

SOGCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  neariy,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  CainDA,  and 
denoted  a  eli[^r  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
eloae^,  and  waa  not  ftatened  by  any  tie.*  Shoes 
of  tills  deecriptkm  were  worn,  more  espetial^ 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallivm,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  apim^ated  to 
^e  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  omamented* 
(toeeut  mutubri^),  althoogh  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  aome  instances,  richly  adorned, 
aocording  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.* 
Calignla  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  sliiyera." 


1.  (Ua.)— S.  (HiU  adTh«o^.,Da  Upd.,e.  44.— Moan's 
ADC.  Minaial.,  p.  ]M.>-S.  (Aratot.,  H.  A.,  fiil.,  SO.— TO*.,  R. 
N.,  szzii.,  Il.>— 4.  (Dioaoor.,  r.,  |«6.— Adaw,  A|ipaiid.,  >.  T.h- 
S.  (Tbaophr.,  H.  P.,  iz.,  1.  —  Dioacor.,  i.,  77,  78.  —  Adam,  Aa- 
p«nd.,a.  T.)  — 0.  (Uid.,  Oric.,  HI.,  SS.)  —  7.  (PUa  ,  H.  N.,  ix., 
U,a.H.)— 8.  (Sgatoo.,  Cali|.,n.  — Vitell.,  S.)  — S.  (Plui, 
BaMh.,ii.,S,«0  — 10.  (Sm.,  Da  Baa.,  ti.,  U.  —  Plia.,  B. 
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For  the  rewou  meatioiied  xoAear  the  oitidM 
Baxa  and  Cikpida,  the  aocciu  waa  worn  ctBoic 
acton,*  and  waa  is  thia  respect  opposed  to  the 
CoTHOKNDa.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
u  ancient  painting  of  a  bufibon  (MiHua),  who  is 


dancing  in  h>oae  yellow  ilippers  (btteum  soeaim*}. 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*  ( Vid. 

SOLBI.) 

SOCItTTAS.  Soeietas  is  classed  hj  Gains* 
among  those  obligaUooes  which  arise  conaensn. 
When  serenl  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribate  the  necesaary  meaoa, 
such  a  union  is  societaa,  and  the  persons  are  soeii. 
The  contract  of  soeietas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  b;  the  acta  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  soeietas  might  be  fonned  either  fur  the  sake  of 
.gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socil  (qtMsiiu),  or  not.  Soeietas  for  the  purpose  of 
quKstus  corresponds  to  the  En^ish  partnership.  A 
soeietas  might  be  fonned  which  should  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  (aocietas  oiMiitm  bono- 
rmm) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  soeietas  was 
fonned,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  inunediately 
became  common  (rea  coiutuiunt  amHnuo  communi- 
eantttr).  But  the  societaa  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  elavea,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.' 
The  conmiunion  of  property  in  a  soeietas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  waa  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  soeietas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money ;  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  {ojxra), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  Taluabte  as  the  money 
of  the  other.  In  tbe  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  bad  a  alave  Panurgua,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  waa  maide  their 
joint  property  {cmmimii).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  be  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  ahares,  for  Cicero 
complaina  of  the  terms  of  tbe  societaa  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  waa 
taught  his  art.^  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  alao  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
hia  labour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable, 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terma.  If  tbe 
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dun*  of  the  aocii  were  not  fixed  by  agtasNSt, 
they  were  oonsidered  to  be  equal  One  fotm 
might  have  two  or  more  shvea,  and  amther  lu^it 
have  (Mily  one,  if  their  eratribuliooB  to  tbe  aoctEiu 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  propDitiatL 
If  tbe  agreement  was  merriy  as  to  the  diviaioa  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  socii  most  bar  Uie  ksM 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  wu  tasni' 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  saatet- 
meat  of  tbe  business ;  he  was  boood  to  ace  dit 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  Um«{h 
culpa,  lite  action  which  one  socios  hsd  agiint 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  putiiei% 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (irkns 
9T0  tocu').  The  action  mi^t  bie  brooght  for  uj 
oreach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  u  a^ 
count,  and  for  a  dissolation.  A  putner  migfat 
traoafer  hia  interest  to  another  persm,  but  ths 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  ■  putw, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  i  aocteta  -. 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolntioo  of  tk 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  tbe  trat^ 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  commani  in 
dnndo. 

Each  socios  had  a  right  of  actkn  io  propcftka 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom 
of  the  socii  had  oontracted,  if  tbe  socii  had  cod- 
missioned  him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ip 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  actkn  u> 
sing  from  a  ddict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Koetm 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sned  i  ihiid  pem 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  paitnen,  ai 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  a{  what  Bmm 
had  recovered  in  respect  ofhiaahareintbeiianBrr- 
ship.*  Id  all  other  cases  the  penra  wbo  miiiecbe 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  Ik 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  tbe  contnct  willi  i 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his  ihut 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  Ms- 
missioned  to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  lull  amnnl. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  mavaea 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  tbe  aoetj 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  atoek.  la  ^ 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  tbe  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  tbc^  woetd  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societal. 
Condemnatio  in  aa  actio  pro  socio  waa  someasa 
attended  with  iHrAMu. 

A  societaa  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasore  ofu? 
one  of  the  aocii :  any  member  of  tbe  bodj  coold 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  {«»•■ 
tiare  tocietah),  and  therefore  tbe  societaa  ns  i» 
solved  (MolniuT).  But  in  the  case  of  a  aocietas  ooi- 
nium  bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  iffainwi 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dusolauoi, 
delraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  beirdt- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  tbe  socieiu, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  waa  said  to  bare  tbe  eane 
effect.  If  tbe  property  of  any  one  of  the  socti «» 
sold  either  publice  (bonontm  publuaiut)  or  [Hivitn. 
the  soeietas  was  dissolved.  It  was  aiw  disMtred 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  vu  l^ 
complished,  or  tbe  things  in  which  there  vaa  a  wi- 
etas  had  ceased  to  exist. 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnerflhip,  there  ra 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  ns  borot, 
as  already  stated,  by  tbe  socii  in  prtqxHtioii  to  ihnr 
shares.  If  one  man  contributedmon«yand«»tlier 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  vu  the  ka 
home  1  If  the  money  and  the  labonr  me  cob- 
aidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  fcBo»  that, 
until'  the  partnership  property  were  exhaosted  tj 
the  paymeut  of  the  debts,  there  afaonld 
cuniary  cwitribution  by  the  person  iriw  soHw 
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the  hboor.  Tliis  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Gains  states,  that  the  c^iital  of  one  and  the 
bboor  of  another  rai^t  be  considered  eqnsl,  and 
the  gain  mi^t  be  divided ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  mast  be  dirided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  faim- 
ing  the  pnblie  revenues.  *    ( Vid.  Puslicihi.) 

SO'ClI  {evfifiaxoi).  In  the  earl;  times,  when 
Rome  fonned  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding DBtioDS,  these  nations  were  called  •Socn.* 
After  the  dissohition  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
natne  Latini,  or  nomen  Latinum,  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  great  nomber  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  m^ority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  neeesaarily 
aroae  a  difi^Rce  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socti,  and  the  expression  Soeii  Latimim  is 

one  of  tibe  old  asyndeta,  instep  of  Socii  et 
Laiinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  natiou  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Roipans,  or  had  come  under  their 
donunion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  thu  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
tbem  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  bad  come  under  the  Rodian  domin- 
ion ;*  but,  in  reality,  they  were  alwajra  dependant 
upon  Rorne.  Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogons  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  faderati  or  Hiai  (immunej*).  The  former 
were  such  as  had  fonned  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
wltich  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  after  they  were  conquered,  sQidi  as 
the  Hemican  towns.*  Bat  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  most  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.'  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towna 
of  Italy  became  gradoaUy  fewer  in  nnmber ;  alU- 
anees  of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  TiboT,  Preneste,  Naples,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de- 
pendant as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
peopte,  such  as  the  Camertes  uid  the  Heraeleaus, 
that  niahitained  the  rights  of  ^r  equal  aSianoe 
•with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.*  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Soim  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  Daring  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  eonnubium 
with  Rome,*  bnt  not  the  suffl'age  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  indiTidoal  was 
honoored  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  tocionm  formuUtm  rtftrrt),  aiu 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  wtth  a  honse 
ami  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy.** 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  wdAie,  might  command  than  to  lulHtdt  to 
any  ordioaace  it  mig^t  issue,  as  fn  the  ease  of  the 
aenams  oonsoltum  De  Bacchanalibaa.**  Many  reg- 
nlatfcms,  also,  vlikdi  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
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especially  snch  as  related  to  usuiy,  sureties,  wflb, 
and  innumerable  other  tilings,*  were  introdnced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nomin^ly  received  them 
voluntarily.*  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Sucii  ultimatrty 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  bad  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  jubsidies  in  troops, 
money,  com,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.*  The  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,*  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  wuch  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  popolation  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula* 
The  consul  ^so  ajrootnted  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions.*  The 
iaihntryofthe  aUies  in  a  consular  army  was  nanally 
equal  in  mmUten  to  that  of  the  Runans;  the  eav> 
airy  was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Romans;'  but  these  numerical  .proportions  were 
not  always  observed.*  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prafects  as  cobimanders  of  the  Socii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twdive  military 
tribnnes  in  the  conanlu:  legions.*  TImbb  pnefeets, 
wiM  were  probably  takeu  from  the  alUes  themsdvea, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
oavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  inftntry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  ri^t  and  left  wing.**  The  in/antry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  asoal,  divided  into  cohorts,  and 
the  cavalry  into  turms.  In  some  cases,  also,  legions 
were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothingwer 
given  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  qunstors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose  ;*■  but  Rome  fhmish- 
ed  them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
poblic :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry.*' 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conqn««d 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
theRmnans."  He  Socii  were  also  soraOimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Rranans.'*  Th^  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  aims  of  their  own  aocinrd, 
and  disputes  am6ng  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gntdn- 
ally  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173, 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  throu^  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
proride  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  their 
jonmey."  Gellius*'  mentions  a  number  of  other 
vexations  vrbich  the  Roman  magistrates  inflioted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  uiy 
redress  against  them.  The  only  ws^  Ar  the  aHicB 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  snch  arbitrary  pim 
deedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 
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•one  influential  and  powerful  Ranan,  u  the  Sam- 
Mtei  were  in  the  cUentola  of  Ftbriciu*  Luacinu,' 
■ml  the  senate,  which  waa  at  all  times  regarded  aa 
the  chief  |»otecior  of  the  Soeii,  not  onij  rectipiiBed 
auch  areUtionof  eUentdabetweeo  SociiandaRo- 
maa  oitiaea,  but  even  referrad  to  auch  patrona  casea 
tn  deciaion  which  otherwiae  it  might  hare  decided 
ttadf."  Socii  whoreT(dted«faiut  Rome  were  fte- 
qoently  punished  with  the  loaa  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  aerrtiis  in  the  Roman  armiea.* 
Soch  puniahmenta,  however,  raried  aooording  to 
oircumatanoea. 

After  the  civitaa  bad  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
iana  hy  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relatiiMi  of 
tiM  Italian  SoeO  to  Rome  eeaaed.  But  Rome  bad 
long  before  thia  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  difler- 
edfiram  that  of  the  Socii  ItalicL  Liry^distinguiah- 
ea  two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  nar 
tiona:  1.  Fmimt  rnfUMM,  auch  aa  might  be  concluded 
•itber  after  a  var  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisire  Tictory*  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  wart  8.  a  faAu  inifumm, 
when  a  foreign  natioii  conquered  by  the  Rmnans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  teims  pro- 
poaed  by  the  ccmqueiors.  la  the  latter  caae  the 
fbni|n  nation  was  to  noma  exl«ntauli|jeot  to  Roni^ 
and  (rttligad  to  oooqdy  with  ftvtbing  that  Rome 
midt  demand.  Bat  all  foreig*  Sooii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  aubsidiea  in  tro<^  «iien  Rome  demaniwd 
them :  these  tnxqia,  however,  did  not.  lilce  thooe  of 
the  Italian  Socii.  aerve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
floyad  aa  U|Aii-«nned  a^iera,  and  wera  called  aM^ 
Ut9  miueUiMrtM,  muitiarii,  eiunUe,  ot  •ometimea  aac- 
ilU  tfsteTM.*  Towards  the  end  ofibe  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  alliea,  whether  Uiey  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjecta 
or  vaaaals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  indepeod- 
enoe  consisted  in  w^hing  but  a  name.*  (Compare 
FmaaaATS  CivrrATas.) 

80'GIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.   (KM.  Soanraa.) 

SaCIUS.  (FMLSocinAs.) 

SODA'LES  AUOUSTA'LES.    (VM.  Aowsta- 

LBS.) 

SODALmUM.   (Vuf.  Amsros.) 

SOLA  RIUM.  (  Yid.  HetoLooiuM,  p.  fiO» ;  Hodse, 
RoKAIi,  p.  618.) 

80'LEA  was  the  rimjplest  kiod  of  aandal  (nd. 
Sanbaudx),  consiating  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
tetao  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.' 
It  was  acHuetimes  made  of  wood,*  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (KoAmrfilila*),  resembling  probaUy  the  wooden 
aandala  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
flaimrhfaui  The  solea,  aswuni  bythe  upper  class- 
m,  was  adapted  (diiefly  for  wearing  in  the  bouae, 
ao  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
fai  dioea  (fid.  Calcios).  taking  wiOi  him  sliRMra  (aid. 
Soooua)  or  aolec,  which  be  pat  on  when  he  enter- 
ed the  houae.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taSuB  aw^  by  a  aervant'*  <eee  woodcut,  p.  276) 
tonaaquenily,  when  dinner  waa  over,  it  waa  neoea- 
aaiytocaUfbrthem."  But,  aoewding  to  the  atate 
af  the  nada  or  of  the  weather,  the  ahoea  or  boota 
were  again  put  cm  in  order  to  return  home,  the  solec 
behig  oarried,  as  before,  under  the  ann."  When 
efaiumrtaneee  were  (avoorable,  thia  change  of  the 


1.  (Vil.  Uu.,  U.,  J,  k  e.)-a.  (DiMTa.,  ii.,  U.— Li*.,  ii^lO. 
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ahoea  fin-  alippen  or  aolec  waa  not  amiiaUm- 
oaaaaiy.  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  itrwu.' 

ScUm  tiguM*,  eolea  or  ahoea  of  wood,  vac  pit 
on,  under  the  aolbori^  of  the  Rgusb  lav,  bUm 
for  the  purpooe  of  toitwe,  or  pothaps  aatij  to  iit- 
dicate  the  omditioa  <rf'a  erimtnal,  or  to  preraato 
eacape.*  In  domeatie  Hfo,  the  sandalre«Bwa(r 
worn  by  ftanalea,  was  trften  used  to  ciMtiK  a  tan- 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection  (Nbi(i;v- 
gtJkrt  Tnkrmj*  wWafto*). 

Iron  shoes  (lotM  /crrM)  were  put  oathefcdi^ 
mnlea  ;*  but  instead  of  thia,  Nero  had  his  BKlnAoi 
with  silver,'  and  his  ei^Ras  Poppn  km 
gold.* 

•SOXEAfH.  (^WnrorHiXdiePImHda 
SofM,  L.,  or  Scde.  "  The  Jiiyiisw  of  Ferta  uJ 
Varro  is  onppoeed  to  have  been  the  Sole.  By  i 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  etiled  «MsXoi>  in  thecaiiaa 
parody  of  Matron  preaerved  by  AthenMa'" 

•SOL£N  (MiAfv), "  the  nameof  a  teaiaccoiiU 
mentiOBed  by  AriiioUe,  Qaln,  XenoentM, 
Pliny,  and  called  also  ofiXof,  jnf,  aad  iMi.  Re- 
cording to  Roodelet,  they  are  called  Ctjt  bu'W 
the  Italians,  Coafasax  by  the  Frea^  and  fnu 
by  the  Eog^LdL  BeJon,  however,  Eives  tkn  the 
name  tit  PUeto,  and  Geaaer  of  BtgM-  It  vdii- 
cull  to  dotenainevrtiat  animal  thigr  point  to.  Bit 
is  there  any  reaaoB  to  doubt  that  tbefollrarai 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genaa  Aba  of  MdnMt 
uralisut"" 

SO'LIDUS.   (F*d.  AoaoM,  p.  in.) 

SOUTAURI'LIA.  ( VU.  SAcairtcna,  f-  M( 
LosTBATio,  p.  604 ;  and  woodoot  on  p.  Wl) 

SO'UUM.   (Kid.  Batbs,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONISTiE.   (Kid.  OniM«mf«L) 

•SORBUM,  the  Ihiit  of  the  Soifo  or  Senium 
{VU.  OoA.) 

•SOREX.   (Kid.  Mas.) 

SOROI  (tfofMH).   (  Vid.  FoNDt,  p.  466.) 

SORTES,  Lou.  It  was  a  frei|UHt  inditi 
among  the  Italian  nationa  to  flodaavowr  to  •WO" 
aknowledge  of  jhtweavaMs  lnrdnwiBf)M(»r> 
tu)  :  inmanyoftheaneieMltafMntaqiBilKw 
of  the  goda  waa  oonsolted  in  this  w^,  m  it  Pia- 
neate,  Omn,  tut.  ( Vid.  Okacploh,  p  6)3.)  R» 
apeeting  the  meaning  of  Son,  see  Ciceo.'* 

These  sortea  or  lots  were  ostollj  little  tiUA  a 
oooDtm  orwood  or9thermatwiali,and  weBcm- 
monly  thrown  nMoaait^ornninedwahvSn; 
asisexfdaioedanderSiTiLLA.  ThahiUsmMai 
times  thrown  tike  dice."  The  name  of  aorta  n 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  detenaiiM  dai- 
ces.>*  and  wss  also  apfriied  to  an;  vertnl  lapoBKif 
an  waele.'*  Variooa  thinga  were  wriuenapoDtki 
lota  according  to  cuvuniataiioea,  aa,  ibr  tiuttMiki 
naneaoftha  peraonaoaiiig  tbein,Ae-:  iiHaa*' 
have  been  a  fovourite  pnotiee  in  taier  (ina  * 
write  the  veraeaod'iUaBtrionB  poeUBpoa  little  » 
lata,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  on  Ifte  MbBlA 
the  voaes  which  a  peiaon  thus  obtaiBeii  beiif  W 
poaed  to  be  applieaUe  to  him :  hence  we  nal  ■ 
lerua  VirgiluM^  ^.>«  It  waa  aba  lh(  pncuoe  t* 
eonaull  the  poeto  in  the  aama  wqrai  ibelUuK 
aaedana  dutbeEotan  and  Hafa,  aadnmCki* 
tiana  the  Bible,  nam^,  by  opening  the  boafcitn^ 
dom,  and  applying  tite  fiiat  paasage  tktf  m<* 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediM  Uli«*"'^'V 
'niis  practice  waa  very  oonunm  wmI  ^ 
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ChrisUans,  vfao  nbstituted  the  Bible  aad  the  Psalter 
tot  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
cniuleinDed  these  tortet  tanetvmm,  as  they  were 
calM.'  The  ubylltiie  books  were  probably  also 
nmsulted  in  ih^  way.  (Ttd.  SiBrLLmi  Libri.) 
TbotewhofimtoldriittiraeTeDts  by  lots  were  called 

Tbe  MrtM  eomiouU*  were  tablets  sealed  ap, 
whkh  were  sold  at  entertaiDmeDts,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  uoBealed,  entitled  the  pordiaser  to  things 
of  very  oaeqaal  Tahie :  thir  were,  therefine,  a  kind 

ofkitteiy.* 

•SPARGANION  {mapriinm).  "  It  is  dearly," 
sayi  Adams,  "one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Butr- 
mdt;  tba  Spar^gmm  ranumm  according  to  Mat- 
tbiolaa,  or  the  nmplex  acoording  to  SpreogeL"* 

*SPARTUM  (ffmipTW,  oirapnov,  or  trrapni)  or 
SPAKTU3  imeofiTos),  a  shrub,  a  ^lecies  or  broom, 
out  of  tbe  yoong  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
ni  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
med  medicinally ;  the  Spartium  juneeum  or  KOfo- 
mm."* 

SPARUS.   (Ftd.  HisT^p.  489.) 
SPECULA'RIA.   (Fid.  Honsc,  Rokak,  pi  6SI.) 
SPECULA.1US  LAPIS.    (Vid.  HoesB,  Romam. 

p.  531.) 

SPECULATOkES  or  EXPLORATCmiS  were 
sooots  or  sjHes  sent  before  an  anaj  to  reoonnoitre 
the  groand  and  observe  the  moTemento  of  the  ene- 
my.* Feetos'  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
oatorally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  dtc* 

Under  ttie  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  apecud^tora^  who  formed  part  of  the  prcto- 
riao  cohorts,  and  bad  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
ofa  person.*  Tbey  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  dnQr  of  watchfaig  over  the  emperor's 
safety." 

SPE'CULUM  (Kdroirrpov,  laoirrpov,  horrpov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
reiy  high  antiquity,"  but  they  are  not  mentioned 
Homer,  eren  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,"  and  they 
were  probably  known  m  Greece  long  before,  since 
ereiy  substance  capable  of  rebeiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  emptoycd  instead  of  mirrors,"  and  also 
caps,  the  inside  Ot  which  was  eometlmes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied.** 

The  looking'glasBes  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
nade  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silTW." 
Pliny  sa^  that  silver  mirrors  were  tot  made  by 
'razltelea  in  tbe  time  of  Pomp^  tbe  Great,  but 
hey  are  mentimied  as  early  as  Uiat  of  nantoa.'* 
Jnder  tiie  Empire  the  nse  of  ailTer  mirron  was  so 
ommon,  that  tbey  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
ervants  tbey  are  constantly  mentioned  in  Uie  X>i- 
est  when  silrer  plate  is  spoken  of"  At  first  they 
fere  made  of  the  purest  sHrer,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
srior  quality  was  afterward  employed."  Freqnent- 
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ly,  too,  tbe  polished  silTer  [date  was  no  doubt  very 
^ight ;  but  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  mirror  very  much 
depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.'  We  find  gold  mhrrora  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;*  bat  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remartced,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  noay  be  of  that  metaL 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentiooed  so  seldom 
that  we  conolnde  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Hiny*  mentione  the  ob* 
sidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland- 
ic a^te,  Bs  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
DomiLian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phengiut,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,*  by  which 
Beckmann  nndentaods  a  cealeareona  or  gypaeous 
spar  or  setenita,  which  is  indeed  capable  m  reflect 
ing  an  image ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  tbe  andents  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
refers  to  Tbeophrastus  for  his  authority ;  bat  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phraatns,*  and  this  atone  is  never  found  now  anfll* 
ciently  large  to  enaUe  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nen  for  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  bad  glaas  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  ^asa  [date  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  They 
were  manofactnred  as  eariy  as  tbe  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  cdebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,*  trat  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  aioce  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,* 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
PUny  was  acqnainied  with  glaas  mirror*. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  cof^ier  aad  tin. 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.*^  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  aaless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previ(Muly  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason^  a  spoiige  with 
pounded  pnmiofr^tone  waa  geaerally  futned  to 
theaneiMit  mimn." 
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SPINA. 


SPOUA. 


Lodctng-idanM  were  feneraUr  amall,  and  mich 
u  codld  be  carried  in  uie  hud.  Moat  of  tboae 
wbieb  are  pieaenred  ia  our  museuma  are  of  thia 
kind;  they  useally  have  a  handle,  and  are  of 
round  or  oral  ehape.  Their  general  form  ia  abown 
in  the  preceding  woodcat.' 

Instead  of  Uieir  being  flzed  so  as  to  be  hang 
against  the  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  floor, 
thtj  were  generally  beU  by  female  ahTea  before 
their  mistressea  when  dressing.*  which  ofllee  vaa 
atoo  performed  somethnes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  hie  mistress.*  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  np  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.* 

Looking-glasaesi  however,  were  alao  made  o(  the 
length  of  a  peiaon'a  body  (ajMoifs  Mtt  pmrU  eer- 
fohiut*),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
most  have  been.*  They  were  laatened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  {tfeaUum  parieti  affijtm'),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  {iat^latum  et^ieubm),  which 
expreaaion,  however,  Leasing  eonaidera  aa  eontra- 
ly  to  the  T^tin  idiom,  and  therefore  regard*  the 
whole  passage  aa  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooma  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Ciaudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyea  tamed  ahe  could  see 
her  own  image.*  We  freqoently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,*  bat  Minerva 
waa  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.** 

SPEEllON  {airetpm).   (Vid.  Pallivm,  p.  7S0.) 

SPILERISIS  (fffaiptoit).  {Vid.  GniNASinH,  p. 
483.) 

SPH«RISTE'RIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  163; 
GviiN«sioM. j>.  483.) 

•SPHACELOS  (o^eXof),  the  SalvU  korlauiM, 
or  common  Sage." 

•SPHENDAMNOS  (ttfMaftvof),  a  species  of 
M^^.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pae»- 
At-flMfMu  and  the  Creticutu;  Stadchooae  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  atmpeMtris.  The  yXtlvoc  and 
^vyla  are  varieties  or  synonymea  of  it.'* 

SPHENDONETiE(ff^n>d(»'$Fa().   (F^  Fonda.) 

•SPHEX  (ofvOt  •  tem  implied  to  the  Vapa  mU- 
garit,  or  common  Wasp,  bat  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vetpa  crabro,  or  Hornet." 

SPHRAGIS  (fffpoyif).    (Kid.  Riiroi,  p.  839.) 

•SPHYR.£NA  {a<fMpaiva),  a  Bpeciee  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  ia  the  Etox  SpJ^tfiw,  L., 
or  Spkyrana,  Laeepode.  In  Italian,  Imxzo  marino; 
in  Frendi,  Spct.  The  giorpa  of  AtbeiHens  ia  the 
same  as  the  a^paiva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies,  the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyritna  parra;  in  French, 
Hautin."^* 

SPHYRELATON  («4vm^n»>).  {Vid.  Baosxa, 
11.177.) 

SPI'CULUH.   {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489  ) 

•SPINA  (u«av0a>,  the  Thorn.   (Vid.  Acaktha.) 
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ijaM,  vol.  iiin  P>  UH,  tnaaL— BBttiaar,  Safana,  1.,  p.  in;  101 ; 
ii.,  p.  145,  100.  — OriatAinhra  TMaafanSUdan,  ul.,  p.40.— 
BMkar,  Oallu,  i.,  p.  «T  ;  il.,  p.  Ill.)--1l.  CnMoptu-.,  H.  P.,Ti., 
1.)— IS.  (Thoophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  a  i  t.,1.— Adan»,  Appaad.,  t.) 
—  li.  (A&RW,  AnoMKl  ,  •.  *.)  — 14.  (Atiatot.,  H.  A.,  is.,  «.— 
JBUaa,  N.  A.,  i.,»;-.piiM.,tt.N.,szxii.,  ll.-:AdaM,Ap|>esd., 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.  (Fid.  Absola.  p. 
96.) 

SPIRA,  dim.  8PIRULA,'  the  base  ofa  eohna. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  architecture  ind.  CoLnMifAX  bat  was  ahrajs 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  wefl  ss  la 
the  Attic  {vid.  ATncmase),  which  may  be  regardea 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic  "nie  tenn  oeeuis  fn- 
qneotly  in  Vitravios*  and  ta  Pliaj.*  Tbej  adufted 
it  from  the  writings  irf*  Greek  arcUteoia,  whose 
woAs  have  perished.  It  is,  in  Act,  the  Greek  tern 
airtlpa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  ori- 
omn,*  probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ■ 
coil  of  r<^.  lo  ancient  Gmk  iosraiptiOBs,  ordpa 
denotes  the  haae  both  of  Imic  and  Corinthian  pi- 
lars, being  applied  to  those  of  the  tem^ea  ofMaier- 
va  Poliu  at  Athens,*  and  of  Jui^tar  mt  Labmda.' 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
conaiated  of  a  atogle  torus,'  nometimee  aarmeoated 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Auie  it  eommoS' 
ly  consisted  of  two  tori  {tonu  nperiar  and  tons  ia- 
/mor)  divided  by  a  *eeli*  (rpoxi^X  and  ia  the 
Corinthian  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  aeotic  Tbt 
nppet  twos  was  oAen  floted  O&oMwroc),  and  mr- 
moonted  by  an  astragal  {rid.  AsraAOALoaX  as  ia 
the  left-band  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  wbick 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  loaie  or  Aur 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Diasos.  llie  right-toid 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspoti^ 
ingpart  in  tiie  Tenide  of  Minora  Pdias  az  Atbess. 
In  thia  the  npper  torua  is  wraoght  with  a  pbtied 
ornament,  peraaps  deaigaed  to  repreaeot  ^  npe  « 
cable.  In  these  two  temples  the  epira  "csta,  oat 


Qpon  a  plinth  {plialkKt,  irAivferX  but  on  a  podimt. 
In  Ionic  buUdii^itfd  later  date  it  reataonaaqDsis 
idinth,  correapMiding  in  its  dimenaioBa  with  tho 
AaAcna. 

SPITHAME  {am0atm)-   {Vid.  Pas,  p.  763.) 

'SPIZA  (ffir^a),  a  species  of  bird.  "geoenOy 
held  to  be  the  Chi^buk,  to  which  Renoie  has  gi^fti 
the  acientifie  name  of  FHngUU  Spixm,  instead  oi 
the  mtan«aer  given  to  it  by  LinnKus,  namdy,  fna- 

SiU»  caUbt.  I  cannot  b^p  thinkiiig  it  doabifiit, 
owever,  whether  the  vwi^a  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missetthmsb  is 
the  miCa,  and  it  is  welt  known  that  the  fonao  ia 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch."* 

*SPODIAS  {tnroiiae).  According  to  ^ra^d, 
the  pTumu  tiwtiuia,  orBuIlace-Cree.* 

SPiyLlA.  Four  words  are  ccHnnmnly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  PradA,  Muaitm,  Ei- 
nettf,  Spelia.  Of  these,  prada  bears  the  mast  oom- 
|»ehensive  meaning,  being  used  for  {duoder  of  every 
description.  (Fti.  PosTLimwiOM.)  ifrmfawiMiU 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  tbe  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  oommander-inchiei,'* 


1.  (Sarr.  IB  Tiig.,  Xb-U.,  «I7.)-I.  {iii.,  3,  t  S ;  4,  4 1.S:  ^ 
4  1-4 ;  IT.,  I,  4  7:  v.,  9.  t  4,  ad.  SchMidar.}-!.  (U.  X.,  mr. , 
B.  4  4 :  n,  a.  00>-4.  (Pdlvx,  Oaom.,  Tii.,  ltI.>-5.  (&  0. 
MOllar,  Miaam  PiOiaa  Sam,  p.  tt,  30.— BBcfeh,  Oar- 
Or.,  i.,  Wl-Stt.)— a.  (C.  Pellowa,  Eiora.  ra  Aaia  Uiatr,  ^a% 
7.  (Faata*,  i.  i.  Spin.)--8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  nii..  ^- 
Adaav,  Apnand.,  ■.  r.>— 0.  (Thawkr.,  iii.,  0.— Adaaa,  A^nd, 
a.  T.)— l0.7Cie..  c.  RvU.,  ii.,  »;  «.  Varr.,  11.,  i.,  a»l  lb 
Mte    tha  Paasda-ANoshu.) 
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SPOLIA. 


SPORTULA. 


the  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  to 
t!ie  erectitm  of  some  public  building.*  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,"  indeed,  endeavours  to  prore  that  we  must  on- 
(Ifrstand  by  wuaaMa  the  mouey  which  the  quaestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  whiuh  con- 
stituted pTKda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  ia  a  garbled  form  (tor  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  ia  snf- 
fictent  to  confute  his  views :  "  Aunim,  argentum,  ex 
prada,  cx  numiinr,  ex  eoronerio,  ad  quoseunqiu  per- 
rente.  *^  The  tenn  Exttna  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  fue,  while  Spwia,  properly 
^)eaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
I^iiea,  such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played.* 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  vietory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained being  viewed  {like  scalps  among  tbe  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  tbe  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.'  Among  tbe  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
fitting  Qp  tbe  numerous  vacancies  in  the  acnate, 
caoeed  by  the  slaaghter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  di»- 
astroos  de^Us,  alter  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  "  qui  Mp<^ia  ex  hoiU  fixa  domi  haherent, 
aut  civieam  cwonatK  aeeepUttnt."''  Spoils  collected 
on  the  battle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  io 
tbe  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple;* but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  tbe  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwdling,*  being 
hung  op  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
poeta,  or  arranged  in  the  veslibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions.'*  They  were  regarded  as  p«»]liar- 
1y  sacred,  so  that,  evep  if  tbe  house  waa  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  nut  permitted  to  remove  them." 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "rot- 
traia  domu»"  of  P^pey,  whidi  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates  ;  this  boose  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,"  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments."  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  80  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,'*  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
donbtless,  to  guard  against  the  fraam  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  all  spoils,  the  most  important  wen  the  fpdia 


1 .  (Cic,  c.  Van.,  L  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  rii.,  ».>—«.  (xiii.,  24.)— 
S.  (Clc,  c  RuU.,  33.)— I.  (Vid.  D«Oerlain,  LaL  Sjn.,  toI. 
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6(».)— B.  (PolTb.,  ».)— 10.  (Li»,  x.,  7  i  MifiiiT  «3.— Cic  , 
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74S_8iIiiH,  Ti..  4411.)— II.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxr.,  3.)-H.  (Cie., 
rbil.,  I  e.)— IS.  (CafitoL,  OwtdAn.,  X.J— 14.  <Pl«M«h.  QwNt. 


opima,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  Roman  army  striroed  in  a  field 
of  battle  IVom  tbe  leader  of  the  fbe.'  Featus*  gives 
the  same  definition  as  livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varro  *it 
opifna  Mpotut  etae  [e/iani]  n  maniptdarit  milet  detrax- 
erii  dummodo  duct  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener- 
ally received  and  acted  upon.  Thua,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fiAh  consulship  of  Oclavianua  (B.C.  29), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  tbe  Baatame,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spotia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  anapices  of  another;*  and  Plutarcli*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  bis  own 
time  aflbrded  but  three  examples.  Tbe  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Caeninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Owsus  from  Lar  Toliunoius,  king  of  the  Veientes ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  frmn  Vhidoma- 
ros  (or  BpiTOftoflTOi,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  GsesatK.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance v/lth  the  original  institution,  tbe  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spo- 
Ita  opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fiflh 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  an^  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.*  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Penzonius.*) 

SPONDA.    (Vid.  Lectub,  p.  573.) 

SPO'NDEO.   {Vid.  Oblioatiomsb,  p.  672.) 

•SPONIXYLE  or  SPHOND'YI^  ioKovdCXn  or 
ff^dvAv),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastiu,  and  about  which  there  has  been  mneh 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Grylh- 
talpa ;  some  the  larva  of  the  ScarahauM  wutoUmthA; 
and  others  a  species  of  Biatla.  Stackhouse  oflbn 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Julut,  L."' 

•SPONDTLUS  Iaj76v6vh>{),  a  small  species  of 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny ;  probably 
the  FricUy  Oyster,  a  spectea  of  Uie  genus  3pMdf- 
lua.* 

SPCNGIA.   (Vid.  Paintino,  p.  704.) 

*II.  SPONGIA  laiToyyia).  Sponge,  or  SpmgU 
ogicinalU.  "The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  fiuvo^,  the  mSxvt^,  and  the  'AjcU- 
Xetor,  it  is  diflScntt  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two ; 
but  tbe  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
tbe  Spongia  egicitialU.'"  Dr.  Vincent  derives  the 
term  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
iuffanse  (s'funge,  s'phunge,  stHinffe).* 

SPONSA.  SPONSUS.  ( Vid.  Miaauci.  Rouah. 
p.  633.) 

SPOXSA'LIA.   (Vid.  Mabbiaos.  Rohait,  p.  623). 

SPONSOR.   (  Yid.  iKTiBcissio,  p.  641.) 

SPO'RTULA.  In  tbe  days  of  RtHnan  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
:  when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  bad  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
tim^  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  mornhig  visit,  a  certain 
portion  Of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 

1.  tUv.,  IT.,  ».)-*  (a.  V.  npiniiL)-S.  (Dhhi  Caaa.,  U.,  »4.— 
Compan  Val.  Hax^  In.,  1. 4  O-)— 4.  (Mamll.,  8.)-».  (Uiun 
Uann  xtt*.,  4.)-~S.  (Animad.  Uiat.,  e.  7.)  —  7.  (AiiMot.,  11.  A., 
T„  7.— TlMophr.,  H.  14.— Adama.  AmwBd..  a.  ».)-B.  lAil- 
UDB,  AjraciM.,a.v.l— S.  (AiiMot.,  iI.A.,i.,lo--Adawa,ApMiid., 
,  a.  AM.  C«»n>f„^g„  ev'^l^g^  te 


arPADiUM. 


STADimt 


for  the  occaaional  iiiTttatjoo  to  s  regtUar  sapper 
(mtm  rcete) ;  end  tbis  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a 
little  buket  prorided  for  tbe  porpoee,  reeeiTed  the 
iiune  or  tportuU.  Henee,  also,  it  is  termed  bj 
Greek  writera  on  Roman  aSatra  Stlirvov  utro  airvpi- 
dor,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tbe  ielmov  iiri  ampidot  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  aort  of  picnic.*  For  the  aake  of  convenience, 
it  aoon  became  commoo  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  establiabed  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantea.*  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  {centum  mitelU  qiiadran- 
let*),  which,  however,  he  did  not  acorn  himself  to 
accept,*  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  does  not  fait  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  bim- 
eelf  by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
day.* The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  aupcraede  the  aportola  given  in  kind ;  for 
we  find  in  Javenal  a  lively  descriptioa  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kiichw  to  re- 
ceive the  viands,  and  keep  tbem  hot  while  they  were 
carried  home.*  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  highly  coloured,  we  muat  conclude  that  in 
hia  time  great  numben  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  tbe  (bnda  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  tbis  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
eones  ^  Uking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
foskm  m  the  rich  and  vain.*  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  tbe  persona,  malo  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  tbe  allowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  m  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  aiq>ear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  rogaeiy  of  (alse 
pretendera,*  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
Lan,*  "  tjforluiam  fumitcidtu  capiat."  Tbe  morning, 
as  we  have  seen  above,**  was  th«  usual  period  for 
these  distributions,  bat  they  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  afternoon." 

Xero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dained that  a  aportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  {jnUtUca  cana)  given  to  tlie  peqile 
on  certain  high  solemnities ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulation was  repealed  by  Domitian.** 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
Bome  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  tportuh;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  aignify  a  gratoity,  gift,  or  enudoment 
of  any  description." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
mann,  in  the  Krititche  Bihtiotkei  for  ISXl.—  VU. 
also  Decker,  GnUut,  1,  p.  147.) 

STABUIA'RIUS.   ( Vid.  RsciPTA  Acno.) 

•STACTE  {vHktv).   (Vid.  Siiysma.) 

STA'DIUM  (J  (rrddiof  and  to  ardSiov),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  tbe  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erar}'  distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
alao,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  eS6  Ronan 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.'*  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
600  feet  9  inches  English.  (Fui  Psb.)  This  stand- 
ard prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadmm,  so  caUed  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadhim  or  footraoeHwurse 
at  Olympia,  measured  betvreeD  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  oT  the  course.  The  first  use  of  the 
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measure  seems  to  be  cootemporaneona  with  the  (br- 
mation  of  the  aladiam  u  Olympia,  when  tbe  O'vm- 
me  games  were  revived  bj  Ipbiius  (B.C.  8M  or  9!S] 
This  distance  doubled  formed  tbe  dfontof,  the  irrt- 
k6v  was  4  stadia,  and  the  ^XtxtK  is  difleroilly  sta- 
ted at  6,  7,  8,  13,  SO,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  autbora  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  tiesides  tbe  Olia- 
pic.  The  most  ancieiit  writen  never  ^her  say  cr 
hint  at  sach  a  thing ;  bat  when  we  compare  tbe'dis- 
tances  between  places,  as  suted  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  tbe  real  distances,  they  are  foond  almost  iava- 
riably  too  great  if  estimated  by  tbe  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conciosion  has  bees 
drawn,  that  tbe  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measoie- 
ments  a  atade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic. 
Major  Rennell.  who  analyaes  aereral  of  these  sute- 
ments,  gives  60&i  feet  for  tbe  valoe  of  the  itinenty 
stade.^  It  is,  however,  scarc^  credibte,  that  tbcK 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  as  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  dtstaoees 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  ss  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  spesk  of  raeasnres  di^iiDg  fnsa  tbe 
common  standard.*  Tbe  real  cause  of  Uie  tmm 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Gfeeka  is  ex^ned 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  deeisve  ^  the 
question.*  The  most  ancient  mode  of  redumiBg 
instances  smong  tbe  Greeks,  as  among  most  Mhu 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  reqoh^d  to  per- 
form the  jonraey.  Mrlien  the  stadium  was  brw^ 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  tiy  days* 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  bj  leekoaiBg  s 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  jonraey.*  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  mmrti. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  compuls- 
tion  are  obvious  ^  and  it  is  equally  obvioos  that,  as  s 
general  rule,  the  resnlts  would  be  above  Oe  inith. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  foir 
wind.  An;  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  roust  always  have  been)  woofd  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  tbe  ealcnla- 
ted  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Simihi^  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  (ov^  ffTw 
vof)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvioos  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  tbe  Gre^ 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  a  day's  journey.  Herodotus*  gives  700  sudia 
for  tbe  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  nighL 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  ledunied  as  a  S4 
boura*  visage,  bat  nnder  unlavounUe  oieiimstaii- 
ces  scarcely  600  were  performed.*  ADowanee  Bmt 
also  be  made  for  tbe  windings  of  tbe  coast,  tiie  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation,  tiie  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulneas  <^  the  aeamai,  and  other  etreaB- 
etancee. 

A  day|B  jonmey  luid  was  reckoned  «|  900  w 
180  stadia,*  «■  fbr  an  army  ISO  stadia."  And  here 

also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  Utem- 
selves  difi^  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compsred  with  the  trne  distaitces,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  tbe  theoiy  of  a  sep- 
arate itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natnTsl  resalt  of  their  mode  of  mtonhtg,  aa 
explained  above. 
Tbe  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 
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port  of  tbe  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
whu  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  tbe  astronomical  meaBurements  of  Era- 
tustbenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  tbe  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  oth- 
era  besides  this,  of  difibrent  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000.">  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  "  Italic  atadiom,"  unknown  else- 
where, is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625. 
The  "  Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  Tbe  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
dearlj  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  tbe  passage  of 
Uellius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinus  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
wttb  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  diff^nt  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulns  GelliuB*  quotes  fVom  PIntarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadiu^  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 
wlien  afterward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercutes  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  wbaterer  there  Is  of  fact  in  this  story 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure  ;  for  what  be  Speaks  of  is  "  eurrieulum  tta- 
iii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  (bet  long,  is  proba- 
bly a  ooojecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
dtflbreat  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  ctrde  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  vatues  as  a  proof 
(among  others)  that  tiie  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
thej  had  such  knowledge,  to  exirfain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  diffhrent  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  leaso^l 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  this  period/however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  tbe  sUde,  tbe  chief  of  whiijh  are  those  of  7  and 
7|  to  tbe  Roman  mile.* 

Tbe  foSowing  table  of  snnxned  varieties  of  the 
Madium  is  fnm  Husseiy'i  AiKiemt  Weigku,  6tc : 

Tunk.  FML  bchM. 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle^s  i 

measurement  of  the  eartii's  >    109  1  2-26902 

eurtaee   ) 


Mean  geogra|diieal  stade  cam-  ^ 


188   I  « 


puted  by  Major  Rennell 

Olympic  stade   SOS  0 

Stade  of7^  to  the  Roooao  mile     SIS  3  2-4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  RoDoan  mile  .      231   0  6-124 

8.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace- conrse  was  called  a  ttadiuTu,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  tor  the 
footrace,  hut  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  games  from  time  to  time  (vid.  Olyiipio  Gjlmis) 
wen  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, fyr  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
foriH  with  the  atadhim,  but  lu^ :  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  [linr6SpofUK). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
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cirele  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadiom  for  Its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  tbe  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Moat  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  tbe  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (/vc  X"l^)'  3s  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.^  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seata,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  eonstraction  in  the  Pythian  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  ori^nally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atticos,*  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athois,  which  bad  been  OTigi- 
nally  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  hy  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  rains  of  the 
masonry.* 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  Uis 
bufldtngs  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  OvHHAainii),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stat^, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  aecoanta  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ai^ 
rangement  of  the  parte  of  tbe  stadium  are  scanty, 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  stni^t  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  tbe  entrances,  tbe  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  EndymEon. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-ploce,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  gra^toipiftoi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
or&3iov  and  dp^tof.  In  the  diav>j>c  ip^tof  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d^raif,  ypafif4, 
fiffjrJjjf,  and  ^aXWf  :  the  latter,  Tip/m,  fiar^p,  reXof, 
KOftiTT^p,  and  vSaaa.  The  term  ypofifj^  is  explained 
as  the  tine  akwg  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting ;  ws-Aijf,  w^iicb  means  tke  Jut  m 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  oord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  restrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  when  tbs  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  Kt^itr^p  was  ap^ed 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  m  the  SUv^  and 
i6?uxos  turned  round  It  to  compete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  the 
starting-place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  the 
staiting-|dace  was  also  the  end  of  sll  races  exc^ 
the  sim|Ne  <ir66tw.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (trr^Xu,  Klovtt 
KvSoeiiui),  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  fiirat  was  inscribed  the  word  aplortvt,  on  the 
second  irzn&e,  and  on  the  third  cd/tVrav.  The  do^J- 
XoSpSftoi  turned  round  both  tbe  extreme  pillars  tit! 

l.(FMM.,ii..r,4a;  vi.,S0.i9,«;  n.,SS,|l.>-t.<Id. 
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they  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 

their  course  consimed.* 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  aftvAov^'  >i>d  was  not  aaed  io  the  races, 
vaa  pr<rt»abiy  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  tr^mW^  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Epheaian 
ant)  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seals.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  sepaiaieil  fram  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadiom 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicv,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (irpvirr^ 
joodof),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
tlie  Greek  atadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modilied 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
iis  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
sfBts  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  hu- 
man amphitheatre.  The  Ephesiao  atadium  still  baa 
such  seats  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  stadium  is  given  in  the  ftdlowiog  woodcut, 
copied  from  Krause. 


A. 


A  is  the  boondary  wall  at  the  aidiesis,  77  feet 
deep,  B  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  aame  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
9^evioi4 ;  b  i  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area ;  «  e  the  entrances ;  mm  s  to  i*  is  the 
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length  of  an  Ohrmpicstadimn;  firom  f — «  the  range 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  menliooed  above.*  {VU. 
Oltmno  Oaiibs.) 

STALA'OMIA.   (Vid.  Ixaoiis,  p.5S3.) 

•STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  PlMmbmm  a/im 
of  the  Romans  or  Koaairtpo^  trf*  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameaon,  or  Oxyde  of  Tul 
"  The  Phffinicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  were  tc- 
qaainted  with  the  tin  ores  of  Cora  wall.    The  Jews 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Hoses. 
On  the  Koaotrtpof  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  BeetmamC*  HiMtarg     bntmtum*^  toL  iv.. 
p.  1,  &c.   Heeien  says  (rf*  this  work,  *it  is  then 
first  shown  that  the  I^tin  atannum  may  be  dilKrent 
from  the  Kaca'trepos.   The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  smelUng-houses,  is  called  vcrk,  the  latter 
is  the  PiMmbtM  ^bum  of  the  Romans.' "    "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  mesab  wfaici 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  ttas 
ssme  bead,  since  the  ancients  freqaently  confoitBd- 
ed  them ;  and,  however  atnnge  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plamly  distin- 
guished by  their  properties  as  these,  tbeir  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
sre  often  indifferently  used.   The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguidi  the  two  metals,  called  im 
Kwoirtpo{,  and  lead  /xoAvMof ;  but  aa  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  peuter  etmn,  and  osafoand 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  coroprehesd 
nnder  the  name  Kaaairtpo:  various  alloys  of  tin  wiUi 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  (Ktaairtpor) 
used  in  (be  fabrication  or  omement  of  varwus  pans 
of  armour.   The  Romans  distinguished  lead  {PUm- 
hum)  into  black  and  whita   'Hie  latter  {PUwUm» 
aJbum)  was  the  more  precions,  Pliny  says,  beisg 
what  the  Greeks  called  naoairtpoc.    Plombam  al> 
bum  is  sometimes  called  aUnnum,  while  on  other 
occasions  tlie  latter  is  spoken  of  as  somethisg  dif- 
ferent, in  which  case  it  may  have  been  so  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  tbinlu,  of  silver  and 
lead ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  difleieBt 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  diftreal 
place,  from  an  ore  of  difTereot  appearaocc,  or  by 
Ame  different  process ;  since  any  one  of  these,  we 
Know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distioctioa 
between  substances  that  were  identicaL   If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny'a  accuracy  is  > 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  mi^t  infer,  fines  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  atannum  was  ofataiaed, 
that  the  ancienu  were  acquainted  with  aa  argra- 
tifcroua  galena  containing  also  tin.  Beeknaao, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  sira 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin.  per- 
haps, has  never  been  found  with,  silver.    He  sdmiu 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  he  fully  ondei- 
stood  with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  pnnn 
to  conviction  that  the  atannum  of  the  aneieots  wn 
not  tin,  bat  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  caDei  ia 
the  German  smelting-houses  verk.    It  is  fmn  aum- 
num,  however,  that  are  derived  the  names  et«n  and 
tin.    He  supposes  the  oldest  xacaiTwpof  to  have 
l>eeu  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans. 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  pheitomeDOfl  appbca- 
ble  to  tin,  calls  the  metal  riv  Koaampm  rdr  Xeln- 

STATER  (amr^p);  vrtiieh  means  simply  s  rtdnd- 
ard  (in  this  case  boUi  o(  weight  and  more  particular* 
ly  of  money),  vras  the  name  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chrysos  Cipr- 
ffofif).   The  general  subject  of  Gred  goM  mooey 


1.  (KravM,  Dia  OraiBaMik  nnd  AvoBtrtik  dn  HcHmml.  f. 
IIM  14.— MQlUHi  ArchioL  dcT  KuMt,  t  SDO-)  — 1.  (Dmkiv, 
T.,  90.— F1iiiT,iii*.,47.— Ind.,Onr  ,  zri.,  SI. — Naab«n,iui., 
SI.— Ifoana'B  Hj*t.  Reaavdiiw,  toI.  wi.,  p.  1C7.— Adui,  *f 
pmd.,  ■.  Tp— Moon'a  AaeiMt  Muunl.,  y.  M, 
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lias  bem  diKoaaed  tuider  AriDM,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  sapfdy  of 
gold  from  Aeia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  most  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricna, 
which  came  to  them  frcun  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  (Vii.  Di.Bicni.}  The  atater  is  said  to 
hare  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Cnesus.  To 
this  coQDtry,  indeed,  one  traiUtion  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  lilver  money  ;*  bnt,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  slater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greeks  were  ^acqaainted.' 
Bockh*  asserts  that  these  staters  were'nndoubtedly 
funned  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  dectrum.* 
Electrum.  accordiog  to  Pliny,*  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  1th  part  of  ailTer.  There  is  in  the 
Haoierian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  rery  ancient 
coin  of  thia  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-Iikie  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerbn  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Cr<ems,  hat  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  salhty  than  Uiat  it  is  a  Teiy  ancient  speci- 
men of  Aaiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  348t  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attie  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  atater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  double  stater.*  At  all  events,  in 
tlie  absence  of  certain  specimena  of  the  Lydiao  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
Oiay  aappose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  in  might  to  two  dracbmK,  and  tn 
taUe  to  AMiUy.' 


Maccdokiah  Stateb.    BsmnH  Mpskith. 


The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
AuavM.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132  3,  133  7,  133  6,  and  133  7S  grains,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is  132  5876  grains,  which  only  falls 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  diilrach  by  a  little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  (Kii.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attie  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

3.  The  atater  of  Cyzicoa  was  common  in  (^-eece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  leant  from  Demosthenes* 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  33S) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporus  for  38  Attic 
drachmc,  which,  by  a  comparison  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  (nd.  Dasicus),  would  give  for 
its  wei^t  about  l^  graioa.  Several  Cyzicene 
sutera  aiat,  bat  none  of  them  eoaie  up  to  this 
weight.  Henee  ve  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  iinusuallr 
higfa.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grains, 
and  others  not  more  than  130,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  bo  that  the  element  of  Uiia  coinage 
■eeniB  to  have  been  a|Heeeof  40  grains.  Its  value, 
caleiilated  ftom  the  number  of  drachmc  it  paMod 
for.  would  be  U:  M. 

8.  The  stater  of  Lampsaens  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attie  inscriptioo  o(  B.C.  484.  Several  sold  coins 
of  LampBacas  are  extant :  they  may  be  Known  by 


1.  (H«rad..i.,M.)— 1  (Hnad.,i.,M.  — Pidhn[,OBaB.,iU., 
87;  ix.,H.)  — 3.  (Hsttnlot.  Vnlmmeh.,  p.  lU.)— 4.  (Aotif., 
1037.)— S.  (xnlli.,  tl.)-«.  IVKikh,  1.  c.>— 7.  (HMjeh.,  a.  v. 
-Zmmk  — PuUu,  OnM.,  Iv..  nit-^UaniNirat.,  ■■  r.  AoMiAff.) 
Fkom.,  p.  U4.)  — 


the  impreaaion  of  a  seahorse  upon  tliem.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricna. 
The  weights  of  the  I^ampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacua  and  Cyzicua  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standtuds. 

4.  The  atater  of  Phocsa  is  mentiinied  by  Tbu- 
cydidee'  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  in 
^ir  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
lai^^est  of  which,  stamped  with  a  4,  weighs  256-43 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  137-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  »m|>antiTe  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phowean  coin  called  ttcr^,*  which 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  atater  or 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychins* 
mentions  the  Ikti/,  rpir^,  and  rerdpn;  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coin 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  ^uiexnw, 
which  was  worth  ^ht  silver  obols.*  This  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  aa  the  obd  to  the 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore, 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  in  weight.  Its  low  value 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  8 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
was,  like  the  Phocsan  coins,  of  a  light  standard,  or 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pure. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by  Philip 
n.  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  standard  of 
the  Auic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine  gold.  Under 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circulation  in 
Greece  and  throughout  the  MacedoRian  empire. 
The  extant  epectmeoa  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander 

QM,     11  ox.   9  dwts.   6  gra. 

snver,  IS  ** 

Alloy,  0 
The  silver  is  sn  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  he  present,  was  not  allowed  fbr,  so  that  this  coin 
may  he  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Our 
sovereign,  after  deducting  the  ^loy,  contains  11813 
grains  of  fine  gold.  Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 
133 

~nh  lo     ^  English  sovReign,  or  1/.  3*.  9d. 

113*12 

0-673  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  tills  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  fs  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  "PhiUp  was  very  lecentlv  eur^ 
rent  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  ahillinga. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  .£toIia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  lonn  had  gold  coins,  but  their  vahie  is- 
very  doubtful.  There  are  ^Kcimena  In  existence 
from  Chios,  Tens,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephtsus,  and 
many  other  [daces.  Samos,  Siphnus,  i'hasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  dcxojUrpof  ffrarqp,  and  maken- 
equal  to  ten  ^Epnetan  obola.*  The  explanation  of 
this  statement  ia  very  diflicnit,  and  depends  in  a. 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the - 
CoriotUan  maaef  Allowed  the  Attic  or  the  ,£gine- 
tin  standard.* 


I.  (ir.,  93.)— J.  (m  BmL,  p.  1019.1-S.  (BOekli, Inwrip..  ISOj- 
t.  (:  T.  |cn^)— 9.  (Cntaa  sp.  ML,,  Oimih„  is.,  09 ;  Bn4  Mm- 
uBk*,Fiw.CMpid.,ii.,p.MI.)  — e.  (Fdliis,  Odob..  iv.,  17«; 
IK.,  80.)— TT  (Comm  Hwm;,  e.  It.,    S,  whbBScUi,  HMRdof. 
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Tu  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  monej, 
llir  ratio  of  gold  to  silTcr  most  not  be  overlooked. 
'I'lius  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  faaveTsl- 
iietJ,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  II. 
St.  6d.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmw,  which,  accord- 
ing III  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
1B«.  3d.  But  tlie  former  is  the  true  worth  of  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
iif  silver  in  ancient  times  tt^n  now.  (Kw£.  Aiaiirr- 

V*.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  (  ^ixpv9o0(,  iuitrraripet ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  arc,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  dhuble,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  orarvp,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetrad rachm,  bot  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  fioarishiog  tiroes  of  Athens  is  doubtflil.  ( Vid. 
Sbachha.) 

It  was  also  used  In  reference  to  weight,  a^rent- 
If  like  the  Hebrew  ihekel  and  the  I<atin  pondo,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Miiti'  and  the  Sicilian  I.jtri* 
are  both  called  stater.* 

STATI  DIES.   {Vid.  Diss,  p.  86S.) 

STATICNES.   (Vid.  Casti^  p.  S».) 

STATIO^ES  FISCI.  The  Fiscos  was  divided 
into  various  departmenta,  called  attitumet,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  revenues  bdonging  to  it.*  Thus 
we  read  of  a  Haiio  XX.  keredilatium,*  a  Mtatio  kerei- 
ilatium*  a  atalio  annona.^ 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIFIQUUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,'  ate  supposed  by  Niebahr*  to  be  places  by 
the  side  of  the  eomitium  allotted  tomnnicipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  tike  privil^ed  seats  in 
tins  liall  of  a  paiiiamentary  assembly.  The  Grtteot' 
tasit  mentioned  by  Cicero'*  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  tlie 
CMQitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
JUman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  sta tores 
•eem  to  hare  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  wde  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages.'*  Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
tores  in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  shoald  be  discharged  Inr  aoUien.** 

STATU  USER.   (Vid.  MAintHissio,  p.  «18.} 

STATUARY  {tUtitaria  art)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
ail  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  sin^  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  lea  to  his  Mia- 
covery  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  far  the  origin  and  discoveiy 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.'*  Bnt  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  neceesaqr 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  ori|;in  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  indiridaal ; 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  end  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.   It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modem 


I.  (PdHdz,  Onon.,  ix.,  0.)— t.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  U.)  —  S.  (SeMini, 
detli  StM«n  Antichi.— HntMT.— Worm.  — BOckh.)  — 4.  (Cod., 
it.,  tit.  SI,  •.  1  ;  10,  tit.  5, 1.  I.)— A.  (Onlli,  Iucr.,iL  tSBS.)— II. 
(Oniili,  n.  3307.— CrutcT,  p.  491,  ■.  S.)— 7.  (OnlU,  n.  4107, 4430. 
—Vid.  Wtltcr,  Oeach.  del  ROm.  lUchta,  p.  100.)— &  <H.  N.,  xri., 
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tit.fl,  10.  — L«mpnd.,  Alex.  Se»_  M.)— U.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
KMT.,  5  MMl  43.— C«i¥«  Qttiirt.,  X,  1^  t  7.) 


,  writm  gravely  repeat  the  storiea  about  tbe  Hvn- 
tion  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or  assign  the  iovealioo 
'  of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  aOta  na- 
tion.  These  arts,  in  their  infant  atate,  exiuci 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  imtoemwial ;  sad  if 
there  are  any  resembUnces  between  tbe  eariieM 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  tbe  Greeks  leanied  them 
Irom  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gaul^ 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  worics  of  these  natiooa, 
too,  resemUe  those  of  eariy  Greece.   An  art  in  its 
primitive  atate  manffeats  itidf  nearlj  in  tiie  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know  tbe  causes  through  whi^ 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  bat  leas  Mppm. 
priate  terra,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminestly  lit 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  prodund  aitiata  thai  can  eooqieie  witii 
than,  and  thai  all  look  upcn  ttie  Greete  as  the  great 
mastera  and  models  for  aU  ages.  Wiack^nann  fasa 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge- 
nius, their  religion,  and  their  aocial  and  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurately  ex- 
amined, will  certainly  be  found  to  have  aingukn^ 
eo-opanted  in  making  tbe  Gredi  artists  what  they 
were.  There  is  another  point  eonneded  with  Uie 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  have 
led  some  modem  writers  to  farm  erroDeoos  opin- 
ions.  The  peculiar  form  of  tbe  Hemiae  (vid.  Htt- 
UM)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  eailieat 
statues  the  bead  only  (host)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  aimpis  pillar  or  hlodL   This  view  is  eootraiy 
to  natute  as  weU  as  to  history  ;  for  neitba  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (whit^  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  takes 
aa  a  representative  of  a  nation  in  its  in&icyX  wlten 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  Realty.  wiQ 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  bead  of  a  bo- 
man  being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  tbe  wboie  as 
well  as  they  can.   We  may  add.  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  its  aru.  The  Herm«,  therefore,  esanol  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.   They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  tbe  Greeks  began  to  represent  tb»r  gods 
in  a  human  form.   To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  fona 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
head  was  neoeasaiy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  safi- 
eient  to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  betn^ 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  tbioldng  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  most  have  been 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representir^  them  is  un- 
natural forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.    The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  tai 
Intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea :  new.  aa 
the  nataral  figure  of  man  is  only  expreestTe  of  it- 
self, the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  wtiidi  men  had 
formed  of  their  gods.  Snch  monstrous  figures  weare 
retained  aa  representations  oi  some  gods  down  ts 
the  latest  times.  Aalnatancesof  tttis,  we■nsyBen- 
^  Glanena  with  the  tail  <^  a  fish    Hie  Anadian 
Pan  with  goat's  feet    and  the  DeoKt^  ofFh^afis 
with  the  head  and  mane  nf  a  horse.*  Homers  si- 
lenoe  on  snch  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  eaily  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  m  bs  sev- 
eral stages  of  dev^opment,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  materials 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  tbe  wh(^,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  to 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.  Aa 

].  (Philanr.,  louB.,  Ii.,  13.)  — a.  (Hut.,  l^rtM.  KMm^ 
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njt  clay  ia  capable  of  being  shaped  irithont  difficult? 
into  my  lonn,  and  is  easil;  dried  either  b;  being 
exposed  to  the  Bun  or  by  being  baked,  we  ma;  con- 
uder  this  substaace  to  hare  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  Sgurea  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
or  ihia  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus haTing  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  RepbcBfua 
to  Torm  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  vrith  tears.' 
The  name  plastic  art  (7  jrhtanicn),  whidi  the  an- 
cienta  sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statoary,  prop- 
erly aignides  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
o{  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  uie  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fiuilc*  (ir^At- 
M(  AeoO  were  very  coromoa  from  the  nrliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disase  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar- 
fer  temples.  When  Pliny'  speaks  of  Rh<ecus  and 
TheodoroB  of  Samos  as  the  inventors  of  the  plastice, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  conunonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  Gecond  material  was  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  (aava,  fromfiu,  "topoli^"or 
"carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat* 
vary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  woiidng  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
niid(e  Uie  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
oea  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  Hie  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  fur  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  atimewhen 
tlie  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

State  was  little  used  in  statoaiy  daring  the  eariy 
Bces  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
pale  of  Mycen«.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
a.T(trHed  »n  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
mure  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
t!Fs  of  marble  for  ttietr  statues ;  Uie  most  celebrated 
k:nds  of  which  were  the  marblea  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Penielicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
colour.  Different  kinda  of  marble  and  of  different 
culours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
ttatue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithie 
Btatuary. 

Bronze  (x^'K,  <s«),  filver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufltctent  proof  that 
\fo;ia  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  tiroes.  Iron  came  into  uee  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhcs- 
cua  and  to  Tbeodorus  of  Samos.*  (Vid.  Baons.) 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  hi^- 
ly  rained  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
(he  ttesb.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioBed  by 
the  ancients. 
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The  hlstoTT  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  divided  into  five  poioda. 

I.  FirMt  PtrioitfTom  the  earlieMt  timet  tiU  otau  01.60, 

or  680  B.C. 

Hie  real  history  of  the  arts  ia  preceded  by  a  pe- 
riod of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  moat  eztnordi- 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  arttots,  however, 
may  be  diatinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  dsmons,  such  as  Athena, 
HephaestoB,  the  Hirygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Oabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distingui^ed  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
poBseeaion  oS  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Gyeli^ies. 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed, 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or-therepresentativea  of  fiimilies  of  artists. 
Of  the  latter  the  moat  celebrated  is  Dadalut,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  Imt  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  nqrthieal  anoestor 
of  a  numerous  ftmUy  of  artists  {DaiaM»\  which 
can  be  tnoed  IVom  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant  of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  b^ 
ing  his  native  cooQlry.  Hie  stories  respecting  him 
are  sometbhes  more  like  aU^orioal  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  wsa 
principidly  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  ^omia,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  aa  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  workmandiip.*  Nmnerooa 
inventions,  also,  especully  of  instnments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statuea  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented witit  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  in 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  fonrard,  as  it  imparted  greater  li^ 
and  activiQr  to  a  figure.  Ssutit  (fVom  o/iilij,  a  carr< 
ing-knife)  exeroised  his  art  in  Samoa,  £gina,  and 
other  places,  and  some  remarkable  wo^  were  at* 
tributed  to  him.*  Bndaut  of  Athena  is  called  a  di^ 
niple  of  Dndalua.  Varioua  worka  were  attributed 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  waa  a 
colossal  ^oavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythrc  in  Ionia.  She  waa  represented  sitting 
upon  a  ^oimor,  holding  a  apindle  in  her  hsnd,  ana 
with  a  itoJiO{  on  her  head.  Pausaniaa*  saw  this  $6a- 
MM*  himself 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greeoe, 
there  was  no  period  in  whicb  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  fonn  or  other,  and  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greeoe  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  round 
statue  of  a  man  qipean  fmr  a  laag  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  wabeard  of  in  Oneoe.  Tha  eailieat 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  hy  no 
means  regarded  as  the  goda  themselves,  or  even  as 
imyges  <h  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pras' 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  reqmre  much  to  be  reminded  of  tha 
presence  the  Deity,  the  simplest  svmbols  were 
sometimes  saffieient  to  prodnoe  this  efflwt.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  {daces  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeleas 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  Mocks  of  stone  (kiOoi  ip- 
yoi*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.'  {Vid. 
DocAHA  and  Dmdai^.)   Many  auch  symbolic  rep- 
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reacDtatioiw  of  godi  were  IkeU  ia  tbe  gfettat  es- 
leem,  even  in  ibe  hiatorical  igei,  w  uerad  inber^ 
iunees  of  fimner  times,  and  remafawd  the  eonvea- 
tional  lepfeBenUtioaa  of  tbe  gods,  DotwitbsUoding 
the  progresa  which  tbe  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representatum  of  a  god  Dot  oonatst- 
iag  of  such  a  rude  aymbol  was  ayajifta.^ 

In  tbe  Homeric  poejaa.  altboa^  tbe  ahield  of 
AohOles,  the  gold  aod  ailnr  doga  whidi  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Aldiioas,  aad  other  aimilar  thiogs, 
ma;  be  pure  fieUons,  there  are  suffieieot  traoes  of 
the  ezistenca  of  statoea  of  tbe  goda ;  but  it  wooM 
aeem  that,  as  tbe  ideaa  of  tbe  gods  were  jet  gigao- 
tic  and  undefined,  the  represenlatioiis  of  sererai  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  catouiated  to  iupire 
awe  than  to  dis[4ay  any  artiatie  beautj.*  Thia 
was,  howerer,  not  always  the  case.  Tanplea  are 
neatioiied  in  aeveral  placea,*  and  templea  premip- 
poae  tbe  exiatence  of  repreaeotations  of  tbe  gods. 
A  ststue  of  Atlwna  is  mentioned  at  Ili<m,  upon 
wboae  knees  the  queen  iriacea  a  magnifioent  pe- 
|dus.*  The  statue  thoa  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
aiuing  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general.*  Tbe  existence  of  a  statoe 
of  ApoUo  moat  be  inferred  from  Uiad,  i.,  SS,  for  ttkc 
cTtfiiM  <9eofo  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  dUdem 
with  which  hia  atatue  itself  used  to  he  adorned. 
Thia  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attrttrates  like  apyvporo^of  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  aometbing 
existing  and  weli-knowo.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
aaotatioaa  of  the  gods  ta  baman  form  may  be  lound 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478.  &a. ;  itl,  386,  dee.  Theae  ataluea 
were  undoubtedly  all  (oava,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  ezpreasiona  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  tliey  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
tbe  time  of  Dcdalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
is  ceruinly  as  old  aa  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
nweb  older,  ia  die  rdief  abora  the  anuii-nt  gate  of 
MyceuK,  representing  two  lions  auiiding  oa  their 
hind  l^s,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.* 
These  nets  justify  ua  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  tbe  Greeks,  bat  more  especially  the  lo- 
■iana  of  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
acnlptore.  Tbe  lonians  appear  to  have  been  far  ia 
adraooe  of  the  Greeka  of  tbe  mother-country.  The 
eaoaeof  thia  most  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  tbe  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
•a  the  Lydiana,  Lycians,  and  Fhtenictana,  had  upon  . 
tbe  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  natiooa  excelled 
tbe  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  ia  abun- , 
dantly  attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  moeb  to  thia  fbreign  infliMoce,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  tbe 
Greek  eolooien,  not  only  of  Afiii,  but  of  Sicily  aod 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  tbe  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  abow 
man  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper ;  we 
also  find  Uiat  Learefaaa  of  Rh^um,  about  7S0  B.C., 
came  to  Sparta,  and  knand  there  the  earliest  bronxe 
atatue  of  Zeua,  whieb  conalsted  of  several  piooes 
nailed  together.'  It  appeara  to  have  been  shortly 
after  this  time  that  Gitiades  of  Spans  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena.*  Another  great  work  m 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  <Mlossal  statue 
of  Zeua,  whioh  waa  dedicated  at  Olympia  Cyp- 
•dua  or  Feriandar  of  Cotioth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Coriidhiana  wen  obliged  to  aaoriflca  a 
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enuideraUe  part  <tf  their  piopeity.'  Mott  6SV 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Skjon  dedktfed  two  M^ifw  oC 
bronze  at  Olynqria,  which  were  alill  thera  ia  On 
days  of  Pausanias.* 

The  time  whirii  elapsed  between  tbe  oompoutioo 
of  the  Homeric  poems  snd  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifih 
century  before  oar  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 
diaeoveipr ;  for  nearly  all  tbe  inveotiona  npon  ihe 
application  of  which  the  develi^iaieDt  of  tbe  aru  ii 
dependant  ate  aasigned  to  this  period,  which  nur. 
at  the  same  lime,  be  rwarded  aa  tbe  font  hisbRieal 
period  in  the  hi^oi7<n  art.  Gtaocns  of  Chin  or 
Samoe  is  said  to  have  inveoted  tbe  art  of  uAda- 
ing  metal  (at&^pav  xdUfaif*).  The  two  anaU 
mo9l  celebrated  for  their  diaooraiea  were  the  tm 
brothera  Teleeles  and  Theodonta  of  Samoa,  atest 
tbe  time  of  Pdycratea.  Tbe  moat  invortaai  of 
them  was  the  ait  of  casting  figurea  of  metal.  Thii 
art  appears  to  have  been  pecaliar  to  ttie  Greeks; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  eTer  msde  ue 
of  by  any  other  ancient  natioo.  It  ia  a  singniar 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artiata  to  wbon 
thia  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt ;  and  the  eorioua  sttny  at 
tbe  two  brothem  execnting  a  fmnw  of  tbe  ^rduaa 
ApoUo  in  audi  a  manner,  that  while  Tetedes  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Ddos,  the  other  l>a^ 
was  made  by  Theodoras  at  Epheaos,  and  that,  irbn 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  tbey  laJlied  ai 
accurately  as  if  tbe  whole  had  boea  tbe  work  of 
one  artist,*  has  been  thought  to  suf^KHt  tlw  £gn^ 
tiao  tradition  that  theae  artiste  were  grnl^  asasied 
in  the  exercise  of  tfaeir  art  by  wlwt  tbey  had  karaed 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  tbe  whole  stocy 
has  a  very  fabulous  ^>pearance ;  and  even  admd- 
tiog  that  the  artists,  as  tbe  Egyptians  asserted,  b«l 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  mainuin  that  they  learned  their  art  tbere: 
the  ntmost  tbey  coold  have  leuned  might  have 
been  aome  mechanical  pmcessea;  the  art  itself 
must  be  vindicated  for  tbe  Greeks.  In  tbe  sectwd 
place,  Teleeles  and  Theodoras  are  called  by  Diodo- 
rus  sons  of  Rhcect;u ;  and  Pausanias  himKlf,  who 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Tteodo- 
nia,  saw  at  Ephesua  a  bronze  atatue  whidi  was  tbe 
worit  of  Rboeua.*  Hence  we  have  reaaon  to  scp- 
poae  that  Tdeclea  and  Theodoras  leanied,  at  any 
rate,  tbe  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  fttber.  xad 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  vaiioas 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  tbe  time  at  which 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,*  Hercdotos,  and  Panaanias. 
Pliny'  says  tfaat  Pasiteles  called  tlw  art  of  waaiA- 
ling  clay  tbe  mother  of  tbe  art  of  easting  Agares  ia 
metal  {$utu*na),  and  tbia  paaaage  haa  been  ex- 
plained aa  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  aay  that  in  Samoa 
the  former  of  these  arts  tad  giren  rise  to  tbe  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrons ;  for,  from  the  worda 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Moy,  it  ia  clear  that  tbe 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  in 
metal,  marble,  &c.,  wUboot  praTkmafy  makiag  a 
modd  in  clay. 

Statuea  of  gods  in  bsked  ch^,  tboagb  in  general 
more  used  fur  domestic  and  private  tbsn  Sot  puLlie 
worship,  continued  to  be  msde  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  reij  tvde 
woricmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves.* 
Ornaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  pniticoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  very  coaunonly  made  of 
clay,  especially  at  CorinUi  and  in  tbe  Cenminm.* 

R^ireaentationa  of  the  goda  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  thrr  may  have  exist- 
ed in  bis  time  as  weD  as  atatuea  of  wood,  lAicb  am 
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likewise  not  ezravsslymeDtioned.  Marble  is  fband 
in  the  ancient  Tbesaunu  of  Orcbomenos.  Pliny* 
calculates  that  works  in  marble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chios  it  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
mi  about  OL  60  (S80  B.C.)  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  spectmea  of  a  marble  atatne  was  seen 
by  Pausanias*  in  the  marlcet-place  of  Megara.  Tbe 
wurk  consisted  of  two  figares,  CorceDus  killing 
Pane.  There  are  still  eztaot  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  with  certain^  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
riod previoae  to  OL  60. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  daring  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
tlie  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  bielonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
or  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figores,  partly  in  ivoty,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar-wood  itself,  which  represented 
tarious  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
Bgca.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
tu  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
wbich  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
lie  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
exeniiion.  Quatremere  de  Quhicy  has  attempted 
(in  ba  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  diest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
vurks  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 
•  During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  siatoe*  except  thoee  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
tbou^  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
lor  repre^ntatioaa  of  the  gods.  These  statues  were 
painted  Ivid.  Paiktino,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
drmed  in  tbe  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  tbe  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
liniei  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
iDiong  other  n^ons  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
Hyle  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
duie  or  ihe  .hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiO' 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
riduality,  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  tbe  outer 
■ngtea  turned  a  little  upward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  comers,  bae  a 
smiling  aj^arance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
t«t  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hanga  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curied  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  Uie  body, 
Unless  the  fi^re  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiS;  and  the  folds  are  very 
■ynunelrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  aervice  orTeligion,  tiiey  could,  not- 
wiihsiandiiig  tbe  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 
the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  Uie  pro- 
duction of  works  of  sublimity  or  beauty ;  for  in  the 
'^■reaeotatioos  of  the  gods  for  public  worship,  an- 
tttnt  forms,  hallowed  by  time  and  custom,  were  re- 
jsiood,  and  repeated  without  tlio  artist  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  ha  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 
lonns,  or  to  inbodnce  any  material  clunge.  Art, 
wercfore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  until 
»  «u  ^iplied  to  purposes  ui  which  the  artist's 
Senins  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
IJQt  bound,  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al- 
tbe  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they  grew 
maabood.  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
were  opened,  teligion.  in  her  turn,  oould  not 
**cape  ihMn  Qa  InllnenM  of  the  odTaneement  of 
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the  arts,  and  thd  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  important  change  took  ^ace  about 
and  after  OL  SO. 

n.  8§emi  Period,  from  Ot.  60  to  01.  76.  i 
((60-lBO  B.C.)  ' 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com* 
bined  to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  roost  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  witli  the  nap 
tiona  of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  .£gina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phoceea, 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abimdant  in 
Greece  than  it  Iwd  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrona  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  naUon  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestie 
arts  attained  about  01.  60  a  hi^  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di> 
reeled  the  attention  of  tbe  artists,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
public,  to  natore,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  <diaracter,  and  tbe  influence  of  conventional 
forms  'atin  acted  in  many  caaea  as  an  obstacle. 

The  nnmber  of  artists  who  flourished  during  this 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar- 
tists ceased  at  thia  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  tbe  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  (ar,  for  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  lus  Ihthe*;  and  althoof^  this  relatfon 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  tenn  fiafffr^,  yet  on 
sutues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vUp.  Bat. 
along  with  these  fanailies  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cattivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  beoune  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  o[ 
castes  or  corporationa. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  .£gean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  06  to  OL 
6S  (660-628  B.C.).  But  thia  short  period  muat 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  of  numerous  costly 
works  o(  art.  The  presents  which  Crcesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodonis,  must  have  been 
execut^  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  of  information  reapecting  the  loniana 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  to 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  vrith  which 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir- 
cumsunce  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  any 
means  nej^ieot  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
mos we  possess  man  informati<Ki.  Works  in  met- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  tbe  latter 
island,  in  ^Ggina,  and  Argoa,  while  Chios  gained  the 
greatest  teputatioo  IVom  its  poMessmg  the  earlieaL 
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great  school  of  Bculptors  b  Durble,  id  wbicb  Bupa- 
lus  and  Aalbermua  were  the  moet  dLsUnguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Heir  worka  were  scaUered 
over  variom  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  valoe  maj 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Aogustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pedinoeDt  of  the  Tonple  of  ApoUo  on 
the  Palatine.'  These  works  mun  be  supposed  ort- 
ginilly  to  bare  belonged  to  a  Greeli  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  hare  been  of  enperior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
£giaa,_otherwj8e  Augnatos  woold  not  bare  chosen 
them  as  onaaments  m  the  nUatine  temfde.  Sicy- 
on  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  scnlptors 
in  roartue,  and  about  01.  60  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  martile  statues  of  gods.*  In 
iCtolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos,  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  1^ 
these  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Hieocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.'  Respecting  Magna  Grccia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  tbongh  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyoa  continued,  from  early 
thnea,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Caoachna  and  Arislocles  flourished 
about  OL  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  In 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
/uinantm  ommum  mtUMorum  patria.  Canachus, 
whose  worka  Cioero*  calls  mora  rwid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  trnUi  of  natare,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Pbilesius  in  the  Didymson, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-atatoea  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff;  very  muscolar,  and  whhoot 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  h|nd,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hang  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.* 

In  .£giaa  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Gallon,  about  01.  66.^  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  .£gina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owinf  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
wons  ia  bronze,  lie  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
n  the  statues  of  Hannodios  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  eurioos 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culmin^ng  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  CH.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glancus, 
Dionysius,  and  oUiera,  to  a  greater  imporunce  Oian 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  nomerous  worics  produced  during  this 
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period  we  shall  firat  mention  the  repreaetitatieB  of  | 
the  gods  {ayd^ftaTa).  In  all  the  statues  wbidtvere 
nude  for  temples  as  objects  (rf*  worship  the  hierat- 
ic style  was  mora  at  less  wariwitkMsly  Mained, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  bav« 
to  ae^  ibr  ^oo&  of  the  progress  of  art.  Tlrj 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  maJe  of  m-uod  ; 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  r^riaced  by  a 
new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  ftirmer.  Thus  the  wooden  statae  of  Demeter 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  draf- 
008  and  otha  monsters  sprang  forth,  and  whtch 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands,  was  imiia- 
ted  by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden  figure  hid 
been  burned.*  The  same  adherrace  to  ancieu 
forms  of  the  gods  was  also  visitde  in  other  cases; 
for  when  colonies  were  sent  out,  the  images  of  ibie 
gods  of  the  mother-city  were,  for  the  moat  pan, 
ntthfolly  copied  for  the  ctdony,  and  soch  oop«s 
were  called  i^tSfm/utra.'  The  inaUnees  of  ths 
Apollo  Pbilesius  and  of  the  Deneter  of  Onatas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  hegao  u 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.  Be^des 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  »f>- 
fdted  to  statues  of  the  goids,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statae  erf*  vooi. 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (aq»- 
Tudoi),  or  to  cover  Uie  whole  of  such  a  wvoden 
ore  with  ivoiy  and  gold.'  The  latter  meibod,  whkrfa 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
deidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  MenBcbmas, 
and  Mhera,  and  a|^>ears  to  have  been  introdoced  hy 
Dhxbiuu  and  Scyllis.  Quatremire  da  Qnincy  coa- 
aidered  this  kind  seulptBre,  wliich  the  moderBi 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  par)  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  tor«itjc  (Topnmcn), 
There  are  few  errors  more  sur|Hrisiiif  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  k.  Bat, 
although  it  ii  eaay  enough  to  see  that  the  toientic 
art  is  not  what  he  thooght,  yet  it  wooM  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.   ( Vid.  BBomx,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvad^ftara,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  Ac 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  soddea,  ftr  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  wiih  bi- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Ao^dc  tb«e 
'  were  tripods  made  Inr  Gallon  and  Gitiadas.  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.*  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  ixdd^rm. 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gu^  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bonnd  to  any  traditioaal  a 
conventional  forms,  bat  were  also,  like  the  poets, 
allowed  to  make  ftee  use  of  mythologicsl  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stones,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adai^ed  for  their  aitinic 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  do- 
ring  this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (uvd/uovrer).  The  onstocn  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  Mppem  to 
have  conunenced  about  01.  68  ;*  but  these  sutnes 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  ezecnted  by  the  first  artists  of  the  ttine. 
In  aoms  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis. 
ible,  or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  stan* ^ 
of  Mylon  by  Bameas.*  Athon^  these  statnes  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  PImy*  states  that  only 

1.  (Pftu.,  ?ui.,  4>.)  —1.  (DionT*-  Hal.,  ii.,  K  ;  nu-,  V.  — 
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those  who  bad  gaiDed  the  victor;  thrice  were  al- 
lowed to  bftve  icoaic  sUtoea  erected,  yet  tbey  were 
deatioed  to  pvserre  the  memory  of  the  particolar 
phfBH^  power*  snd  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  stnttagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  bis  adveiBary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
the  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  represenUog 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.*  Stat- 
Bo  erected  in  putdic,  or  dedicated  in  teni[des  in 
iMnHmr  of  ether  distingntsbed  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  bat  they  ap- 
pear geaerally  to  have  been  portraits  (eix£v>f ,  tuttut 
icmictf).  The  eariiest  statues  of  this  kind  vfe  know 
of  are  tboee  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argoe,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Tera^  of  Delphi  about  OL  SO.* 
The  first  ieoiiio  itatues  of  Haimodios  and  Aiistogi- 
ton  were  made  1^  AntenOT  in  609  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B  C.  new  statues  of  the  same  pereoDs  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  faatiliar  with  the  gr^test 
Tinety  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beantifuDy 
developed  tmsm  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
abo  aflbrded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
Tepresent  in  th^  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
titudes whidi  th«y  had  sem  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  ezercise  was  thos  opened  to 
the  arttsta. 

We  have  seen  that,Bt  a  vary  ea^poiod  of  Gra- 
eian  art,  attempts  were  made  to  adom  the  ootaide 
of  tenqiles  and  other  public  baildinjgs,  hot  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  ol  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  tb^  general 
cbaneter  daring  this  period.  1.  The  Selmmuine 
Xarbtu,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
acropolis  of  Selinas  tn  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  weatem  touple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they^ow 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ide  show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  bard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  76.*  S.  The  JBpntim  MarbUt  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  £gina,  and  Are 
DOW  at  Honicb  in  tike  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  erf"  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  .£acidB  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  periiape  the  armoar, 
were  of  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  aailB.  The 
general  character  of  these^ginatail  statoes  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  ardutio  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  haur  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  repvesenting  the  flesh.* 

Besides  these,  a  great  nomber  of  works  m  bronze 
and  marhle  of  this  period  aie  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figmee  or  statues,  and  partly  relieft.* 
Some  of  the  hart  specimens  in  marble  reUel^irtiich 
seem  to  {arm  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 
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ptoiod,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mnaeum.*  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  woilc  made  in 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style' indi- 
cates, as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple>statuea  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

m.  Tkiri  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  111. 
(480^^  B.C.) 
During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  tiie  feeling  and  the  con- 
TictioD  of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  acton  the  ofTeu- 
sive.  The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausauias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acqnired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in. 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height ' 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
npon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  of 
temples,  porticoes,  dieatres,  gymnasia,  die.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Tbeseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylna,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Poecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  eihaaated  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  daring  this  poiod  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fAters,  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  iit  the  arts : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  icalm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  tb»  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesun 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  phice  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Pei^an  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  ihe  upssions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  peoide ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  npon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  880  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
charaeteriMd  the  works  of  Phidias  and  hU  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  caleolated  to  have  a  greater  eflhet  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  difibrent  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  th^ 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  of  the  three  great  drama- 
tists, jEschylos,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Ath«is,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  dmingUiispaiod,  and  thewi^ 
of  the  Athenian  and  Aiiive  artisU  spread  over  aD 
Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  oOier  Greek 
artists. 
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TiM  derelopment  of  sutaair  at  Afiiena  and  Ar- 
fcuh  tud  been  prepared  by  Caluniv  Of  Athena  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  fbrmer  of  whom,  al- 
though not  quKe  free  from  the  hardnesa  of  the  ear- 
lier style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  worics, 
among  which  are  meDtioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  aublime  atjle,  graoeful  atatuea  of  women,  and 
apirited  honea,  in  which  he  was  anriralled.' 
thMoraa  was  diatinnished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expreaaed  the  muscle*,  Teina,  and  hair 
in  Ilia  athletic  atatoea,  for  the  beauttftil  proportiona 
and  Uie  powerful  expreasion  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Plioy  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
which  the  individuala  represented  were  aoffering.* 
Several  of  his  worin  are  apecified  by  Pauaanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Fliidias  the  Atiienian  begins 
about  01.  S3.  The  genius  of  this  artiat  was  ao  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  woilu 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  h^  directicKir  and  thus  the  ^^le  host 
of  artists  who  were  st  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.'  He  himself  waa  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  worics  in  ivoiy  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  I^e  &rst  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  lUxiut  01. 
S3,  3),  of  ivoiy  and  gold.  The  statue  was  iwenty- 
siz  cubits  in  hei^t,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  PauaaniaB.* 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitationa, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quiocy*  haa  made  a  veiy  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  at^ue.  The  robewhicli  Pal- 
laa  wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
though  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.* 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  [mrposes 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea.  The  style  of 
this  was,  like  that  of  all  the  worka  of  Fhidiaa,  ex- 
tronely  simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedeatal  were  beautifid^  adorned 
with  sceoea  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attics.  A 
second  work  of  I^idias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  OL  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  uptm  a 
vof.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
hi^.  The  great  riehneaa  with  wliidi  the  throne, 

sceptre,  and  the  pedeatal  of  this  aim[4a  but  nuvjcstu: 
refvesentation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom'^n  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  subliml  idea  whidi  ihe  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majeBtv  of 
Zeus,  made  tbia  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  worid.  .The  idea  ol  Zena  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Fhidiaa  the  celebrated  veraea 
of  Homer,*  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  |od  ru- 
ling in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  incbned  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.* 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeua  existed  till  A.D. 
476,  vhsa  it  waa  deatr^wd  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  bj  the  Em- 
i^tor  Theodoeina  I.  Hie  moat  coloasal  atatoe  of 
Fhidiaa  was  hia  Athens  Fromachoa,  of  bronze. 
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which  waa  fifty  feet  high  iriOoot  takfi«  Oe  pedes- 
tal into  aeoonnt'  It  atood  on  the  Acropofo,  be- 
tween tbeTarthenon  and  the  Propyln,  riaiaf  abore 
each  of  these  baildings,BO  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  Oey  approached  the  t»ut 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  comirieied 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  gncn- 
tion  later  by  Mya."  niidiaa  was  greatest  is  dw 
representation  as  the  gods,  and  espet^aDy  in  poitrav. 
ing  the  character  of  Athena,  whidx  he  represeateii 
with  various  modificatimis,  smnetimea  as  a  wiiCike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  gratnlll 
protectress  of  the  arta.* 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Fliidias,  bci 
the  moat  distinguished  among  them  were  Anrv- 
ritus  of  Samoa  and  Akamenes  of  Athena.  Boih. 
though  the  latter  with  greataindepatdenee,  applied 
their  ridO,  like  their  master,  to  statues  c^tbegodt; 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beasty, 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  wfaidi  tbey  repre- 
sented goddesses,  in  the  cinnposition  of  iriiich 
riraHed  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Aksi- 
enes  were  very  highly  valued  in  antiqui^,  tsft- 
ciallyhis  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  tiie  gardcB!. 
Hephestus,  and  also  the  P^ipa  in  the  pedSaect  o: 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  moat  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritos  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamitcs. 
«1iich  had  oripnally  been  intended  as  sn  Aphiodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  bnt  was  aAer- 
ward,  by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  coomci- 
ted  aa  a  Noneais  at  Rhamnns. 

We  still  possess  a  aeries  of  scolptnred  wada  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  acSuMl  of  Aidiai, 
and  Bome  of  them  uadonbt^y  by  the  great  matef 
himself   These  works  are  : 

I.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  Bcolptoredrartopes, 
tf^ether  with  the  Aieze  of  the  small  aides  of  the 
cella  (tf  the  Tonirie  of  Tbesena.  Tm  of  the  metopes 
rq)re8ent  the  exidoita  of  Heraelea,  and  the  etght 
outers  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  fhets 
are  manifestly  gdds,  bnt  their  meanmg  is  cncertaiiL 
All  the  figures  are  of  life  and  actirity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Rudias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  than  the 
aeolMuTeaof  thePartiienon.  Casts  of  Oesefignres 
are  m  tiie  Brillah  Museum.* 

S.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  d>e 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  relief  in  mar- 
ble, a  great  part  of  the  friexe  of  the  ceUa,  seme  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  tn 
pedimentaof  Uustemi^e.  The  greater  part  of  ihrse 
worka  are  now  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  vteie  itfj 
are  collected  mider  flie  name  of  die  Elgin  XaiUes. 
They  have  been  described  and  cmmnented  upon  bo 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mentioa  bei?.* 
The  best  vnnl^  so  lar  aa  the  e^anatioa  frf' these 
sculptures  is  etmoemed,  is  Broadatied^  Atsn, 
vol.  it 

A.  Hie  maihle  rdieft  oTthe  Temple  of  NteAp- 
teroa  bdong,  indeed,  to  a  later  a^  than  tfaat  of 
Hiidias,  but  th^are  manifestly  made  ia  the  qarit 
of  his  school.  They  rqiresent,  with  great  hnli- 
ness  and  energy,  contests  of  Gre^  witt  Pnsians. 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves,  lliese  abo  are 
at  preaent  in  the  British  Muaeum. 

AH  theae  aeulptures  breathe,  on  tiie  vlwle,  the 
aame  sublime  spirit,  though  it  woold  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  ad 
emancipated  themselves  ratirely  hma  the  ioflaence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  same 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  prolntdy  the  cchbc- 
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^Knces  of  the  jAtee  which  the  senlptarea  occupied 
n  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  eTeiywbere  a 
tnith  in  the  tmitaUon  of  nature,  which,  withontaup- 
pressing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sobliniest  beauty :  these 
worics  show  Uvely  moTenaenla  ctHobined  with  cabn- 
Mss  and  not,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  anited 
with  uoaflbeted  siro^ity;  do  Btriviag  after  eSbct, 
or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  scniptures 
atone  afford  as  ample  meana  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  firya?i£lov  «ai  atftv6v,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
featares  of  I%idiaa  and  h^  acfaool.*  Kiidias  was 
the  Jb'sehylos  of  atirtoary,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed Unl,  althoagh  the  ait  suhaeqneiitly  made  certain 
progress  in  the  exeeation  of  detiaUs,yet  Fbidiu  and 
his  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temides  men- 
iMoed  above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
Mber  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
whidi  the  school  of  Phidias  most  have  exerciaed  in 
rariins  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  1  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apolio  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
b;  Ictinus.  Tbey  were  dlsooTcrod  in  1813,  and 
omsist  of  twenty-three  phues  of  marUe  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  Tlwy  are  now  in 
(he  British  Musenm.  The  suhjeets  represented  in 
them  are  lights  with  Centaurs  and  Amasoos,  and  one 
pUte  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
^  stags.  Many  cS  the  attitudes  of  the  figure*  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  thoae  seen  on  the  Attic 
tenples;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  diA 
fereoces,  for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
>  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  auitudea.  The  best  descriptions  of 
Uiem  are  those  in  Btuti  relievi  della  Greeia,  iUegn. 

U.Wagner  (1814). and  in  Stackelberg's  ApU- 
^t^wfd  sn  Assftf  tK  Areaiitn  die  dattlhtt  iouge- 
pa  BUiwerke,  1838. 

S.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeoa, 
vhich  were  made  by  Pnoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.*  Se7eral  fragments  of  these 
KDlptores  were  discovered  in  1839,  and  are  at 
pteseat  at  Paris.*  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
■re  indeed  free,  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
ttjie,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  neariy  come  up  to  the  ideal  simpltei^  oC  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
its  highest  perfhction  under  Phidias,  the  school 
^TgDs  was  ItKewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
wtDs,  vho  was  in^or  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
<«P>is,*  ibongfa  be  advanced  the  toieutic  oit  in  his 
<»los8al  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  Ihrther  than  PUdi- 
■>  *  But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  atble- 
^  vu  carried  Inr  him  to  the  greatest  perfection  : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
vbich  be  ezodled.  Among  his  stataes  of  gods  we 
Mlj  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
"inT  mentions  aeveml  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  gire 
"Km  indi7idnality,  he  made  youthful  figures  io  their 
PI^TCst  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
^  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.  *  One 
*>  these  Staines,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
5*wch  aeenrate  observation  of  the  proportions 
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of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon  by 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.* 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
was  intended  to  gire  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  an 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  tn  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.*  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portraiustatun,  among  whttdi 
that  of  Artemon  Periphoretns,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutberx,  about  Olympiad  87,  waa,  like 
Polycdttns,  a  disciide  of  Agriadaa,  but  adhered  to  m 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polyctetua,  and,  as 
&r  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concent' 
ed,  his  worics  were  most  pleasing ;  but  "  mimi  ten- 
aut  Tum  expreMtil,"  says  Pliny.*  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  lik  all  antiquity.*  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  amoiw 
which  «  dog,  a  discohohis,  pentatfah,  and  pancrati- 
asl&were  moat  celebrated;  the  last  of  then^wera 
esjpecially  distinguished  for  their  eurythmia,  and  the 
annnation  displayed  in  their  moTements,  as  wdl  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos- 
sal group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  forthe  Samiana.*  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  PUny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  'the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
Bceoracy  and  attention  to  tiie  minutest  details,  bnt 
was  carelees  in  the  conception  as  wdl  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
hia  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  xarar^firejrvor.  Quinctilian*  says  of  him, 
"  ni'mius  m  vtritaU."''  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Pdoponnesiaa 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  uie  artists 
ocHitinued  to  work  in  the  qririt  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Felopon- 
nesns  were  bronzttstatuea  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.* 

The  change  which  took  fdace  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athena  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  infiuenoe  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  Btatoaty,  whieb  bad  gradually  become 
devdoped,  was  as  diflfeirent  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  sute  of  feeling  at  Athens  waa 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  tbe  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Paros  and 
Praxitdes  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
tune  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  Slater  fteiings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  atrong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
diief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  subltma 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodied  in 
their  yrocka.  Scapaa  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguiahed  as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Ai^rodite,  ivhich  also  show  the 
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character  oT  tin  age.  Tltere  wu  a  time  when  tbia 
*  school  of  statuary  was  ooasidered  auperior  evan  to 
that  of  Pbidias,  and  it  is  indeed  tnis  that  iu  pro- 
ductions are  distingniahed  b;  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefutnesa,  whence  their  female  sUtoea  in  pajtto- 
Blar  ar«.  in  one  lenae,  oivinlled ;  bm  Um  efitet 
they  pmidueed  npoa  the  minds  of  the  beholden  was 
by  00  roeana  of  the  same  pure  and  elerating  Datura 
as  that  «f  the  worka  of  their  predeceaaora.  Pliny* 
iDPfitiona  a  number  of  works  of  Scopaa,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothoa,  Pbaethon,  Apcrilo,  a  aitttng  Deme- 
ter.  PoaeidoD,  Thiotis,  Achillea,  the  Nereids  riding 
on  dol|Aiins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities.* 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  ApoUo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopaa  or 
I^xitelea,  waa  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselTcs.  This  group  waa  discovered  in 
1683,  near  the  Porta  S.  GioTaani  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  ia  at  {neaent  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  aome  figures  are  in  other 
moaewDa  i  Munich  posseaaes  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobida.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1683  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopaa  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  for  the  more 
probable  opinion,  iheee  remains  are  the  most  beao- 
tiful  relics  of  ancient  ait;  the  motlier  Niobe  hei>el( 
especial^,  is  uarivdled.*  The  works  of  Praxitdes 
were  of  the  same  character  aa  those  of  Scopaa. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetitea,  was 
exceedingly  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  althonrit 
in  tlie  worka  of  Ptaxitdea  yoathfol  and  female 
beauty  appean  naked,  and  elotbed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  INmysos,  Satjr^  aod  Rtenadea.*  %.  Statuea  of 
Eros  for  varioua  parts  of  Oieece.*  8.  StatuCs  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  (velata  speeV),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Ajrtirodite  of  Cnidua,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  bnilt  expresaly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  ou 
all  sides.  Ttus  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beanty,  that,  as  FKny  states,  many  persona  sailed 
to  Coiidus  mndy  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.'' 
Same  critics  have  aseerted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Hedleean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that  thia  is  impMsible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reaaon  to  aunxtae  existed  in  that  of 
CnidoB.  Piaxitelea  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiM  hetKne,  and  it  is 
•aid  that  be  took  the  most  diarming  among  them  as 
models  for  hia  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
anmamed  Sanioctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  repuution  in  antiqaity.i 

Cephiaaodoms  and  Timarchoa  were  sona  of  Prax- 
itdes.  There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  fn  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  paaaions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny* 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  fint  instance  of  this  kind 
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that  we  beat  of  in  Gfcciaa  an.  A  aimihr  s^rit 
pervaded  the  worka  of  LeodiaFea  (a  Ganjaedes 
carried  by  an  eagle  op  to  Zens),  of  Pu^ctes,  *bo 
was  the  first  that  aoade  the  vcduptuooa  statacs  uf 
Hem^ihtoditoa,  ud  of  Sibuuon,  wbo  oude  a  dyng 
Joeaate.*^  Leodiares  also  made  a  nuidber  of  por- 
tiait-statBes  in  ivray  aiid.g(dd,  of  memben  «f  die 
nyat  fiunily  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  peiwos.' 
Soch  porbait-statues  about  this  time  began  lo  gne 
much  ooeupatioo  to  the  artiata.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greater  artiste  of  tbe  age,  sacli 
aa  Scopes,  Leochares,  Timotbeos,  azid  Biyaxis,  wen 
engaged  in  Caiia  in  maluDg  tbe  noaenifieeat  mnao- 
lenm  i^MauBcdoa,  a  general  deserij^iam  of  whie*  ii 
given  by  Pliny.* 

Moat  of  the  abov&mentioned  artiata,  howem 
widely  tbeu-  worka  differed  from  thoee  of  tbe  scbod 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  haviiig  only  eoc- 
tinued  and  dev^oped  its  [vincii^eB  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain direction ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Eupbiaoor  and  Lyaippua  of  Sicyon  carried  oat  Uk 
principleaoftheArgivesdioolirfP^cletDa.*  Ther* 
principal  object  waa  to  represent  tbe  hi^wst  poni- 
ble  degree  of  ^ysical  beauty,  and  of  athletic  atd 
heroic  power.  Lysippns  was  the  greater  ot  tie 
two :  he  was  one  of  the  most  fraitm)  artists  ifnt 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  bare  made  no  ksi 
than  1600  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heiadesa|K 
peara  to  have  been  a  fiivouriie  aol^ieet  of  Lyvppa, 
f<»  be  made  aeveral  statues  of  him,  reiNreaentiog  bin 
in  various  situations,*  and  his  fi^ires  of  this  ben 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  arlisls.  We  stil 
possess  aome  representations  of  Herades  which 
are  conaidered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  Tbe 
most  celebrated  amoog  hia  poitnit-statues  were 
thoae  of  Alexander  the  GraaL*  The  ehief  tiam- 
teriatK  oC  Lysippos  and  his  school  is  a  dose  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  lo  repfesest 
bodily  defects  in  aome  interesting  ■"■^i^af  ■  ng  tA- 
dency  is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  ataloes  of 
fonner  times  disappear  more  and  more,  tad  make 
way  for  mere  p(»u^its.  Lysippus,  it  is  trae,  aiade 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  bdiaog  to 
his  q>here ;  he  merely  exeeoted  tbtm  beeaaae  be 
had  received  ordera  which  be  could  notwcD  ictee: 
Hia  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execcuoo 
of  the  details  {argutia  menim),  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  aod  i^mi 
making  portrait-eta  toes  slender  and  tall  above  the 
oommon  standard.  In  short,  all  the  feattoee  wluck 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  m  the  adoid  of 
Lysippns. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  frm  01.  Ill  la  OL  \». 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  fewgenentiMis  Grecian  ait  hadprnsed 
tbrongji  the  vaiioua  atagea  of  develnpaHnt,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  each  an  abundaDce  of 

masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  oewgeso^ 
tion  of  artists  to  produce  new  and  ordinal  works. 
Hence  the  periods  which  ftdlowed  coold  aot  do 
much  more  than  imitate,  and  their  prodnetiotts  are 
better  or  worse  in  propoition  as  they  were  Auntol 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  worka  or  not  Bat  eren 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  ueveitbdeas  prodoeed 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  lugbeat  admira- 
tion, and  wh^  can  be  placed  1^  the  aide  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  dow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  r^ad  dedine  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  pfaenonaenoB. 

During  the  first  fifty  yeara  of  this  period,  tl» 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  ctHtiiooed 
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10  floamh,  eepecially  in  works  of  bronxe ;  bnt  after 
this  time  bnnnestataesiremsekkMn  madeoatiltbe 
ait  waa  oanied  oawlth  new  vigaiu-  af  Athens  about 
the  md  at  the  period.  The  aebool  of  Lysippus 
nre  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  bia  discifde 
Chares  fonned  the  most  celebrated  amooK  the  hon- 
dred  coloesal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  serenty 
cubits  high,  and  part^  of  metal.  It  atood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  hj  an  eaithqoake 
about  S3S  B-C.^  Antiqaariaus  assign  to  this  part 
of  the  fiiurtb  period  several  vei?  beautiful  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnifieent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  bods,  which  was  dtscoTered  in  1506  near 
the  baths  of  Titoa,  and  is  at  inesent  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Atbenodorus.*  Hie  celebrated 
Faniesian  bull  ia  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artiste,  Apollonins  and  Tanriacus.* 

In  the  variooB  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conqaests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
•  eultirated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitale,  but  new  schools  of  artiata  sprang  up  in 
seTeral  of  them.  Atoundrea,  Pettamna,  and  Se- 
leoeia  rivalled  each  oUier  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literatute.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  ^ups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  viclonea  of 
Attains  and  Eomenes  over  the  Gauls.*  It  ia  be- 
lieved by  some*  that  the  so-called  dying  ^adiator 
at  Rome  ia  a  statue  of  a  Gaol,  which  onginaliy  be- 
llied to  me  of  theae  groapa.  Epbeaus  also  had 
a  flouiisbiag  sebocd  of  art,  which  appeaia  to  have 
tbilowed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
lioo  of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Lourre  is  snniosed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasiu,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
anch  a  battle  seeib.  In  Syria,  too,  ait  flourished 
■I  Antioehia  antil  the  time  of  Aatioehaa  IV.,  before 
whose  leign  a  nnnAer  of  atatnea  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scii^ 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  th^  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  oases,  coi»e8  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  fai  which  the  goda  were  reiaeaented 
bad  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artiata  Tentared 
to  aher  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical  Por- 
trait-atatues  of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  Tanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statoes  ^ 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
deities,  and  were  eonaeqnently  repnaented  aa  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attribotas.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  waa  pat  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  reneration,  and  art  d^enerated 
into  a  mere  inetrumeot  of  the  moet  rulgar  flattery : 
poaof,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
shown  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
were  erected  to  one  and  the  same  indiridoal.  De- 
roetrios  Phaterens  had  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
19O0  statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
of  a  atatoe  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinetiDo,  and  when  it  became  neceaaaiy  to  produoe 
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auch  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  nataral- 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  Uie  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  representations  of  towns,  which 
are  called  tvx<u  viXtav.  In  Magna  Grecia  art 
graduaUy  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  the 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  earned  to  Rome,  aflbrds  tia  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy. 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conqoesta,  the  cuItiTa- 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possesa  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  and  beanty  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  in  works  of  bo  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  nnmwous  works  with 
which  Syracuae  waa  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Gicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens ;  and,  although  the  artiata  were  far  inferior 
to  those  of  fbimer  times,  yet  flugr  still  pro^icad 
wDtfcB  of  great  ezeellenoe,  aa  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworka 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation,* Among  those  who  contribnted  moat  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Clpomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  im^tion  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
bttt  inferior  in  ptrint  of  taste  and  deliea«y),  hia  son 
Cleomenea  (by  lAom  there  is  a  atatae  in  tiie  Lou- 
vre, which  ahowa  an  exquiaita  workmanahip,  bnt 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  bad  flouriahed,  made 
it  a  regular  imcUoe  to  carzy  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  aa  they  were  unable  to  a[q>reciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  Uie  mrat  pre- 
cious relics  of  art  in  no  other  li^t  than  that  ot 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasnre,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  theae  robberies 
were  carried  on  ^th  some  moderation,  as  by  Hv^ 
cellos  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximua  at 
Tarentnm,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
trtumpha  and  the  pubUc  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiocbua,  the  .£tolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo- Philip,  and,  above 
all.  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  the 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  the 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  works  of  art.  .^fler  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Roman  generala  and  governors  of  provinces  be- 
gan to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  ait, 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  real 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts :  they  now  robbed 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences^ 
Sconetimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  to  artistic  worth.  The  aacrilegious 
[riunder  of  temples,  and  tliS  carrying  avray  of  the  sa- 
cred statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tiflb,  became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Terres  acted  in  Sici^  ia  bnt  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  theae  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  ezan^ 
[riea,  and  the  immense  number  of  statues  whieb^ 
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aotwttbttaading  all  this,  mnained  at  Rhodm,  Del- 
pbi,  Atheas,  and  Oljmpia,  ■  truly  actonishiiu.' 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  tbe  state  or  lUnt- 
ary  dunnf  the  last  stace,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  tbe  ancient  world,  it  will  be  neeesaary  to 
give  an  outline  of^be  history  of  atatoary  among  the 
Etraaeans  and  Romans  down  to  tbe  year  146  B.C. 

Tbe  Etmacans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  iadostri- 
oua  and  enterprtsiiw  peoide.  Difltorent  hypotheaea 
have  been  propoaed  to  accoont  for  the  cuItiTatioD 
oTthe  arts,  in  which  thb  nation  ueeUedriloUkeia  in 
oentral  and  nOTthem  Italy,  as  well  aa  fiir  tbe  pee»- 
liar  atyle  In  aome  of  their  prodnotions.  Sone  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  eoloniea  from  Lydte, 
whi^  were  established  at  Cere  and  Tarqniaii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  tbemselves  were  a  Petaa- 
gian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Grecian  ait  they 
must  have  become  aoqnainted  at  an  early  tim^ 
thraogh  their  tatereooiae  with  tbe  Oredu  of  aantti- 
em  Italy ;  and  their  influence  upm  tbe  art  of  ttw 
Etniacana  is  evident  in  nnmeroos  cases.  Tbe  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  eurciBed  some  iBflamioe  upon 
^  Etraaeans,  aa  many  works  of  art  fomd  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  reitreeentatfona  as 
tboae  which  we  find  in  Asia,  espectally  among  tte 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  eSbct* 
ed,  we  know  tat  certain  that  the  wbcde  range  of  tibe 
fine  arts  was  coltiTated  by  the  Etraaeaaa  at  an 
early  period.  Statoaiy  in  day  (which  here  npplied 
tbe  place  o(  wood,  ^ava,  used  in  Greece)  sind  in 
bronze  appears  to  hsTO  acq  aired  a  high  d^ree  of 
perfection.  In  S6T  B.C.,  no  leaa  than  MNN)  branie 
Btatnea  are  said  to  have  existed  it  ToUnii,'  and 
Dmneroos  works  of  Etrasean  art  are  atOl  extant, 
which  show  great  ri^oor  and  lift,  though  they  do 
not  poesess  a  very  hi^  ^^Sree  of  beanty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimsra  of  Arretiom  (at 
Flofence) ;  the  Capitoline  She-wdf,*  wtiiefa  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  298 ;  the  Minerva  of  Aieno  (bow 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  tbeir  statoes 
are  worked  in  a  QteA  style ;  otbeis  are  of  a  diar- 
acter  peculiar  to  ibemadves,  and  entirely  difftevnt 
from  works  of  (heoian  ait,  being  stiff  and  uriy ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  ttieir 
movements  and  attitudra,  and  resemUe  the  figoree 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representatioas  of  Asi- 
atic nations'.  Etmscan  atensito  of  bronze,  each  as 
candelabra,  paterc,  cups,  thrones,  Ac.,  embefliihed 
with  rarkHis  ornaments  and  figures,  vrere  reiy 
hi^Iy  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  tiiere.* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  tbe  alto  imd  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considersMe  numbers 
on  chests  containing  tbe  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
vrith  few  excefrtions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Komans,  wevionriy  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tuqoin,  are  a^  to  have  had  no  images  at  tbe 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statoes 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  tiie  eariy  part  of  the  Reputdio,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
All  and  |nw!tical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  ehame- 
ter,  and  atatnai;  was,  in  eonseqoeiwa,  UHIb  coltin: 
ted.  Bnt  in  the  course  of  time,  tbe  senate  aodtfae 
peoj^,  aa  weO  as  foreign  states,  vrttich  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  D^^an  to  ereot  bronxe  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Foram  and  other 
places.*  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  wbksh  we 
can  <»)nsider  as  really  historical  are  the  statoes  of 
Altos  Navins,'  of  Hinadna  ootdde  tbe  Pmtt  Trt- 
gemina,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Aleftiadee,  which 
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stood  in  tbe  conieis  of  tbe  eomittsm  firoB  Ike  jtar 
B.C.  814  down  to  tbe  dictatoiAip  of  Stds*  Ibe 
last  two  statoes  were  ondoobtedly  of  Greek  wotk* 
mandiip.   Theeariiestmettf  ■tataeersM^was, 
aeeording  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  wfaieb  was  node  sfte 
confiscated  property  of  SpnrioB  CbaaiDB,  abootttS 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statoes  of  gods  woe  ibt 
CapitoUne  Hercules,  SOS  B.C.,"  and  tbe  edsnl 
statue  of  the  Capitriine  Jopiter,  whiei^  aecoriisg  to  I 
Livy,  was  made  aboot  400  B.C.*   Tbe  miBber  of 
statnea  of  men  in  tiie  Fonim  appewB  soon  to  htve  I 
beoMMiTeiy  gnat,  and  nmv  peraoBS  seem  to  bars 
had  tbem  eiwtad  dMse  wittwot  Buy  T^jbt :  hoKc 
ia  181  B.C., the  eensovs  P.ConMdittB  S^aoandM-  j 
Poptbas  removed  from  Hm  Toram  tSl  stalaes  ef  i 
magistrates  iriiicfa  had  not  been  ereeted  widi  Ike  i 
aanctkm    tbe  senate  or  tbe  peof^:*  Astatoerf 
Cwnelia,  tbe  motbo-  of  Oie  GnRM^  stood  is 
poitieos  vf  MetcOas.  Tht  artials  b|y  wbsn  ibM 
and  other  atatoea  were  exeeatad  vera  aadoriiteAr 
Greeks  and  Etrascam. 

V.  Fifik  Pai9d,Jrom  OL  IfiS  (B.C.  146)  teffejU^ 
tU  WatanBmfin. 

Dnriog  tiris  period  Rome  was  the  «qital  tfasv- 
ly  tbe  whole  of  ttte  anoieat  wmid.  mat  tbrosgk  iu 

fat^eetaal  amrisrity,  bat  by  its  nsiKtaii7  aad  pdii- 
leal  power.  But  it  neveiibeleas  beoanie  tte  «eaas 
of  art  and  literatare,  as  ttie  artiata  roaorled  tfaitks 
from  aO  parts  of  tbe  Empire  fcr  tbe  ^orpoae  of  seek- 
ing emj^oyment  in  the  hoosee  of  the  gresL  Tbi 
mass  of  tbe  peofde,  bowever,  bad  aa  little  lasts  Isr. 
snd  were  as  litde  coneeraed  abeat  tkevts  IS  ever.' 
In  additioo  to  Ois,  tbow  wasatfll  a  atrsag  psrtytf 
Uie  Romans  who,  eitber  frem  an  aJhetod  qr  a  bss. 
est  contempt  for  tbe  Greeks,  entanamed  tbe  tu 
hope  of  being  aide  to  resttwe  the  oHoa  Han. 
Tbeee  eireurastaocee  aoooont  for  tbe  ftet  ikal  i 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  neeeaaiy  to  ooarcri  od 
disgntse  bis  love  and  knowledgnifttieAse  arts,  b 
was,  thei^bre,  only  the  most  Astiagaisbedaad  io- 
teDectaial  Rohimm  ttM  reaNy  loved  aad  Acmbed 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fiirtaikate  Md  an  nafiK<- 
tunate  cirenrastanee  :  had  it  not  bees  so,  an  woold 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  eoatiaiied  in  sane 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  bitt  it  es^mieneedtbeBUW 
fate,  which  it  has  met  vrith  at  all  tiows,  wbesithn 
coBtinaed  its  existence  withoot  tbe  sympMbies  of 
Uie  petwle,  and  merdr  mder  the  patmaage  «f  the 
great.  NwwithatandiDgibose  mrfbToanMeiiiMi- 
stanees,  there  were  a  nomber  of  distiDgaiAed  n- 
tista  at  Home  daring  tbe  latter  poiod  oftbeRc^ 
lie,  who  had  really  mbibed  Ute  spirit  of  tbe  aociat 
Greeks,  and  prodaced  works  of  great  beao^  and 
merit.  We  need  only  meMien  sacb  naeaa «  fm- 
tdes  of  oeatbeni  Italy,  wbo  sraa  a  Raaaaa  diiaia, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  tbe  Tapk 
of  MeteOos ArceiAaas,  of  -wboaa  FhaynBAlaM 
several  bigUy  valued  works,  aad  wbasB  aiodeta 
were  prized  more  than  tbe  statues  of  oibets ;  Da- 
cius,  wbo  even  voBtored  to  rival  Chares  ia  ibe  an 
of  (banding  natal  statoes;  Pmiiolea.  Piowaei. 
aad  others.  Daring  tbe  Eatpho  the  toM^edmei, 
and,  vrtth  saoae  uma  oxeeptioaa,  msw^y  afciiaii 
tered  to  die  vanity,  htxaries,  aad  canoes  of  the 
emperors.*  Tbeiaeitaessoftbotimsi^ss^Pliayv' 
Ins  desbt^ed  tboatts ;  and  as  ihuw  wws  aa  aaoie 
mmds  to  be  represenMd,:tbe  nymauaiatisas  af  the 
bodies  orereUkewlsaDagloeted.  OoeaHsiafiy,  bo«- 
•vir,«xeeIlaataBdtalBBtadaoB4sanalSaiaaa,aai 
adstaed  the  palaeas  of  tbe  sac^eBwa  mlb  beatfiU 
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fnmps.   Pliny'  meotkna  u  such  Cratenia,  Pytho- 
rfoniB,  Ptdjdeetas,  Hwinolaas,  a  secoitd  t>7thodonis, 
ArtanoOtandApbrodiaiiuof  TnOes.   Id  the  tinie 
of  Nero,  who  did  maoh  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zetradoras,  a  founder  of  metal  •tataes,  who  was 
ooouBuaiMied  kf  the  emperor  to  execute  a  ookmal 
•tatiM  of  110  foet  bfgh,  r^Hesentiiig  Nwo  as  the 
Sob.   The  work  was  not  ooD>plet«iy  executed,  as 
the  art  of  usiiif  the  metal  had  Alien  into  obliTion. 
In  A.D.  76  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afternwd  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodiis 
by  alterhie  the  head.*   The  prindpal  seolptured 
woriu  that  were  produead  during  the  Anpire  wer^ 
1-  ReliefiioB  public  moDmoents,  each  as  thoeeadoro- 
ing  the  triwnidiBl  arch  of  TitiM,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  eBq>ax>r,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judva.  The  ioveation  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
are  good  and  tasteful,  bat  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reli^  of  the  Temj^e 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  m  whieh  the 
dfapei7  in  parties  is  rery  bad.  S.  Statues  and 
oosta  of  tinB  empenHTB.  Hwsb  may  agahi  be  diri- 
ded  into  daiaes,  and  are  easiest  distrngaished  by 
tbe  eostames  in  which  they  are  r^ireseoted.  They 
are  («.)  bithfol  portraits  in  the  oostume  of  ordinary 
life  iUiga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  (aUUwe  thara- 
e4Ua),  generally  m  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Aogustns  in  the  paliwe  GruDanL  To  this  dass 
also  bdoDg  the  eqoeatofan  statues,  and  the  atatoea 
upon  triomphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  dephants,  which  were 
freqaently  made  for  emperors  oat  of  mere  vanity, 
and  wit^put  there  having  been  any  real  trioraph  to 
oceaaion  safeh  a  woric*  (A.)  Such  statues  as  wers 
intended  to  show  tte  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  deified  character.  Among  thoae  were  reck- 
oned tlie  so<«aIled  Achillean  statues,  vrtiich  were 
firat  made  in  the  time  of  Augustas ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  r^nesent  an  em- 
peror as  Japiter,  but  sometimes  «I80  as  an  Apollo.* 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  fotttifm  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealixed  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
attll  extant  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  comhining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  faonoar  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  tbe  Romans  also,  and  some  of  tbem  were 
made  by  rerr  distinguished  artists.*  In  the  reign 
of  IVajan,  the  coloma  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  wei*  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautifiil  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  tbe  Louvre  there  is  a  besnti- 
fnl  statna  thoraeata  ofTr^an,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  bad  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  sobjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  acarcdy  find  ainthing  dse  bat  the  roomds  of 
▼tctories  in  the  relten  on  the  public  moasmeots,  and 
iheTirious  kinds  of  statues  of  the  empennrs  and  the 
aiembers  of  their  famOies.  But  in  tbe  reign  ot  Ha- 
drian tbe  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  oewsra.  Hehim- 
self  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lorar  aad  cwmoissenr 
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of  art,  and  be  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  bat 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  gKoi  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  whidi  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  waa 
ri|^^  in  worics  of  art  than  any  other  [riace  in  Italy. 
Here  non  wmAs  of  art  have  leen  dug  out  of  tbo 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  tbe  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forma  in 
art  as  wdl  as  in  langoage,  and  many  works  in  the 
archaic  style  stilt  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine £^ptian  stiffhess  with  Grecian  elegance,  and. 
eqweialjy  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  stnnge  school  then 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinoua,  for  whom 
tbe  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partidity,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  woriu  of  art. 
Tbe  cdossal  bust  of  AntinonB  in  the  Louvre  is  nob- 
oned  one  of  the  finest  woifca  of  ancient  ait,  and  is 
placed  by  some  eritiss  on  an  eqaality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  prodaced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  than  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  UtUe 
Eroe  riding  on  his  back ;  the  othor  hwlu  mon  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  aotne  vsry 
good  worics  in  red  maiUe  vriiidi  are  refetnd  to  tUs 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  and  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  sncb  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  sucb  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
tbe  reign  of  the  Antonlnes.  Antoninas  Piua  bailt 
the  great  villa  at  Lanaviom,  of  which  rains  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  Cot- 
meilydona  The  flrisBB  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen* 
ate  eansed  to  he  erected  to  Antoaimn  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
'very  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperora  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
Tbe  best  among  the  auant  worin  of  this  time  am 
the  eqaestrian  statue  of  Marcos  Anrelios  of  gilt 
bronse,  which  stands  on  theCai^tol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aoralins,  with  reliefo  reivesenting  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  Tbe  busts  which 
we  possess  <^  M.  Aurelins,  Faustina,  and  Lacius 
Vems,  are  executed  vrith  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  Tbe  nomber  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonfnaa  amownta  to  idKive  one  han- 
dred;  and  tbe  rate  at  whidi  busts  fxt  emperors 
woe  sometimes  nndt^ttad,  nuy  be  infonred  ttam 
tbe  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bast  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  tbe  house  of 
eveiy  eitixen. 

AAer  die  time  of  the  Antoninee,  tbe  symptoms 
of  deeUoe  in  the  arts  heeame  men  and  more  visible. 
The  most  nomeroUB  works  contmaed  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  tbe  emperors,  but  tbe  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  a^ctation  and  mannerism. 
The  hair,  esgedainj  in  tbe  representations  of  female 
iguna,  booomes  gradually  utteriy  tasteless ;  and  io- 
■tead  of  the  natural  hair,  tbe  artists  made  It  a  point 
to  dMnr  that  it  was  a  laigs  peraque,  whioh  ta  some 
easM  might  be  pot  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasare. 
{VU.  OtAX-wn*.)  In  tbe  time  of  CaracaUa  many 
statues  wore  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Great  AleMmder  Sevens  was  a  great  admirer  of 
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aUtoes,  not  from  a  genuine  lore  or  art,  bot  because 
he  delighted  in  the  repreMntations  or  great  and  good 
men.^  The  i^nft  on  the  triaraphal  andi  or  Sep- 
(imina  Sevema,  repreaeatlng  hia  victoriM  over  the 
ftrthiana,  Aniba,  and  the  Aailbeniaaa.  hare  acsree- 
ly  any  artistic  ntefita.  Daring  this  time  of  decay 
the  castfMn  arose  of  adorning  the  aarcc^agi  with 
figures  in  hurti  relief,  representuig  acenea  from  the 
legends  of  Demeter,  Dionjsns,  and  from  the  he- 
toio  ages  of  Oreece ;  aumetimea,  also,  the  fable  of 
£roB  and  hyche :  all  these  contained  allaaioiia  to 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  Art,  howerer,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity:  bnata  and  atatues 
were  more  sddom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
lieb  on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  becune  monoto- 
Deua,  lUhteaa,  and  evi&ntly  eieeuted  wlthost  ainrit. 
The  relieb  on  the  arch  of  Conatantine,  which  an 
Mt  taken  ftom  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfect^  rade  and 
wmtUesa,  and  those  on  the  cdnmn  of  iMOdoMiis 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
ward,  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  rictors  in  the 
nblic  gamea  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
UHirth,  and  atatues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  fhe  eighth  century ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinoirie,  those  who  were  boooiired  in 
tbia  way  were  mora  concerned  aboat  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  tbdr  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  woi^  Stat- . 
nary  became  mere  manual  labmir,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill  At  Conatantinoide,  how- 
erer, where  statues  had  been  collected  lirom  Rome, 
Oreeee,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  erents  of  hiatoiy  al- 
lowed the  jdaatk)  arta  to  die  away  more  gtmuially 
than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
m  tiie  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  Daring 
the  lattw  part  of  the  reign  of  ConatanUne,  many  stat- 
Ma  of  the  goda  were  destroyed  and  mdted  down, 
and  not  long  after  his  time  a  s^tematio  deatniction 
began,  which  under  Tbeodoaioa  spread  orer  nit  parts 
oC  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  woriu  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  la  enteruined  by  some, 
that  the  loeses  we  have  suataioed  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attribuuble  to  the  introduction 
of  Chriatiaoity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
ooeoce  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  genend  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  deqiise 
the  arts  aa  auch,  is  dear  from  sereral  &eta.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  hare  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolltus 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  it  ia  expreasly  stated 
that  Quistians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.'  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  tba  Christian  calacomba  at 
Rome,  mi^t  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
eariy  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  titeir  r^igion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  hare  been  gen- 
aru ;  and,  m  lact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Ages  became  as  mnch  Uie  mother  <h  the  aits  of 
uiodem  tintea  aa  the  religion  Oreeca  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
after  the  ctKiquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
WMka  of  art.   This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporaiy  bistoriana,  nor  is  it  alAfob- 
able.  The  barbarians  were  mily  anuooa  ta  cany 
with  them  the  most  preoovs  treasnres  in  order  to 
enrkdi  thCDudves;  a  statue  nmst  hare  been  an  ob- 
jert  of  indiflhnnce  to  them.  What  peri^,  per- 
ished naturally  by  the  circnmataBces  utd  mint'^ 
of  the  times :  in  tmies  of  need,  brooze  stataea  mm 
melted  down,  and  the  material  naed  for  ottker  pv- 
posea  ;  marMe  statues  were  frequent^  brakea  ta 
pieces  and  naed  for  building  mateviala.  If  we 
sidor  the  history  of  Rixne  dnrh^  the  first  ccntmn 
after  the  cfMiqoest  of  Italy  by  the  Genoana,  we  have 
erery  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  spnriiwi  rf 
ancient  art  hare  come  down  to  our  times.' 

STELAI  (iniAoi).   ( rid.  Fdkob.  p.  467.) 

STHENIA  (ffdrvia),  a  festiral  with  eaiiterts,c^ 
ebrated  by  the  Argirea  in  hoooorof  Zeaa,aam>iBid 
Sthenim,  who  had  an  altar,  eonaiating  of  a  hqi 
lock,  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  HemioBe?  Rotaiw 
states  that  the  or  wrestling  whidi  fonned  i 
put  of  the  conteata  at  this  festival,  was  aeccops- 
nied  by  a  fiute ;  and  be  also  mmtions  a  tradUiaa, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  bees 
hdd  in  honoorol' Daoan8,and  that  it  was  aftovari 
oooseerated  to  Zens  &heaias. 

STIBADIUM.  (F«LMBir»A,)i.«33.) 

*STIBTUM  (ffT^),  a  Snl^uret  of  AnttBooy, 
naed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  sUH  aojiojti 
the  present  day  in  the  East  fcnr  tinnng  bbt^  tbe 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  ajM  edges  of  the 
'  lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  lo  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  **FBny^  d»- 
scriptuxi  of  xh&wm,"  aays  Dr.  Moore,  "does  aot 
suit,  in  all  res|>eets,  the  common  aulphiirei  of  sat)- 
mooy ;  but  this  mhieral  may  have  been  fbood  thet 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  Bometines 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickdifaoos  sal- 
pburet,  to  either  of  which  niny's  deacriptioc  of  t 
as  'cmndutt  nUaufiW  might  be  with  pn^wiet;  ip- 
plied."  Hardouin  conectly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  fnbabij  aa- 
acquainted  with  pure  anlimtmy,  which  is  a  bctttioni 
Bubatance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  u  a  native 
ore.  It  ia  called  Tcrpaywvmi  by  Hippomtes,  froiB 
ite  being  made  into  paatils  of  a  square  form."  Oa 
the  ancient  antimony,  eonudt  Pliny's  Natotal  His- 
tory.* 

STILLICrDIUM.   {Vid,  SiBTmmw,  p.  878) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  suR 
word  with  the  Greek  orvXof,  and  cMiveys  the  gm- 
eral  idea  of  an  object  tapering  lHw  an  arebtatinni 
column.   It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  inatrument,*  resembliog  a  pencil  Id 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.* At  one  end  it  was  sbaTpened  to  a  pmnt  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  wax.^  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  servni  to  lender 
the  BUrfac^  of  the  tablets  smooth  asaint  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  bad  been  written.  Thus  wrfcrr  m- 
Imh  means  to  eraae,  and  hence  to  aartcL,  aa  in  Ibe 
well-known  precept  lave  ttihtm  The  styhis 

was  also  termed  graflaum,*  and  the  case  in  wfatcfa 
itwaskept^avAionwn^W'jTKpUcruf&en."  The 
foltowing  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  is  Hercn- 
laneom.'* 

8.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  m  pit&Hs  befwe 

1.  (WiwkalnMtB,  GMcfa.  d«r  KattL— Mm,  QMk-  dw  U- 
deudas  KOuto  h«i  4«i  GriKben.  —  P.  'nma^  Ucbcr  di* 
Epixdieii  dsT  bildeadm  KnnH  nnUr  den  (iriBchM.— K.  O.  Ilit- 
lOT,  AjcUaL  d«r  KBM^  U  ad.,  18SS.)  — t.  <H«^<^  t.  t.  Zft- 
wa.  — CuBiMn  Puw.,  U..n,  *  7;  M,>  0.1  —  1.  (Da  ^ 
I140,  C.>-i(Di(MMr..  iii.,  M.-PU-.,  H.  N.,  mm.,  U^Sm- 
doain  ad  Ptin.,  I.  e.— AdMU,  Appud.,  •.  t.— NoarA  Ave  W>- 
•nloCTtP-  — ft-  (Ond,  Hat.,  Ul.— Hut.,siT.,ll.>--4 
<Planl.,  BMick.,  IT.,  4,  OS.— Fli«.,  H.  N.,  xni*.,  14.>-?.  iQia^ 
i.,  1 ,  t  r  .h-8.  (Hot.,  SM.,  1.,  10, 7S.— •.  T«r.,  IL,  b.,  41 J 
-«.  (Orid,  Anor..  i-  11,  SI.— SoM.,  JsL.  81.)— 10.  {Mm.,  in., 
tl.h-U.  (Swt.,  CiMd.,  n.)-!!.  (Mm.  Bartos,  am.  ti,  ta. 
I*-) 
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■n  intiendinieiit  to  anbanass  the  progren  of  an 
•txaddng  enemy.*  It  was  intended  to  answer  the 
same  parpme  as  the  contrivances  called  cippi,  lUia, 
and  stitimli  by  Ctesar.* 

3.  A  toonze  needle  or  rod  for  pidcins  woims  off 
fimit-tiees also  a  wooden  pntw  emj^cgred  in  gar- 
dening operations.* 

It  bears,  abo,  the  meaning  oTtbe  stem  (rf  a  tree  or 
Teget^e,*  which  is,  periupe,  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  ffriAof . 

•STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Sfifrmm.   {Yii.  Stibium.) 

STIPENDIAHII.  Thestip^iarittorbesirf^the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
sabject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
**  MtipenHum,'*  in  contradistinction  to  theTOctigales* 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  ttipendium"  was  osed  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  {atipendium*). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  etipen^ris  ia  generally 
thought  to  have  been  mora  honourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terras  was  not  always  observed.^  The  word  sti- 
peodiarins  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salaiy  or  pay,  as  a  "  »tipendiariu4  mila,'"  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.*  Some  MS8.  have  stipendiosns 
in  tbe  passage  last  qooted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading." 

STIPE^ITDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  ttipetn 
and  pen^,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  tbe  copper  money  in  nse  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  (u(  Mtipetidium 
mle*  de  publico  aeciperet)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  409,  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  representrtbe  change  as  tbe  spon- 
taneoua  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate ;  but  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  tbe  year  4S\  B.C. 
the  tribunes  bad  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
pi^Iic  land  should  pay  their  veetigal  regulariy,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  tbe  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  tbe  prospect  of  tbe  last  war  with  Veil,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  fdebs,  who,  without 
some  such  fiivoor,  would  in  their  then  hnmoor  have 
refbsed  to  vote  for  the  war.  Uvy  also  represents 
the  fiinds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tribntnm  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
"  The  vecti^  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
pablic  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


1.  (B«U.  JUiieu., 31.— Sfliu,  X., 4IS.>-1.  (B.C.,  vii.,71.)— 
1.  (PUUd.,  iv.,  10,  i  M.h-4.  (ColoiMll.,  xi.,  8,  *  SI.)— 5.  (Id., 
T.,  10,*91;  xi.,J,»48,)  — 0.  <Li».,  ix.,  «0.— Tacil.,  Hirt..  ii., 
74.)— 7.  <L)v.,  xzxTii.,  S9.)— 8.  (Hiniu,  De  BeU.  Afrio.,  <S.)— 
9.  (VegeL,  Ds  Ra  Uitil.,).,  18.)— 10.  (G<IUliii(,GeMili.d*rIUkii. 
St*aUTeTf.,p.  418.)— II.  {Vvro,  Liu.  Lu.,  T^JSI,  ad.  HOUer. 
-}>iiiL,  H.  N.,  xn.,  S.)  —  19.  ()*.,  86.}— 13.  (OA  rfBama,  i., 
p.  309.— CoBptn  Niabohr,  ii.,  p.  440.) 
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by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people. 
TTiis  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  int^- 
lariy,  and  hence  tbe  pay  of  soldiers  would,  in  point 
offset,  be  provided  chiefly  ont  of  the  tributum"  A 
few  years  after  this  nmcession  (B.C.  403),  and  du- 
ring the  hostilities  against  Vdl,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  {certut  nuintrut  arit  ett  at  tig- 
mUtu^)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equitbs,  p.  41S. 
Liyy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
bad  no  horse  [e^a  publieiu)  assigned  to  Uiem  liy 
tbe  state ;  for  it  bad  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  eentiiries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
tbe  purcliase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
2000  astet  for  its  keep.  {Vid.  Ma  Eoqcbtrk,  JEb 
HoEoiAXioH.)  Hence  Niebuhr*  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,*  and  ob- 
terves  that  "  the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
tbe  troops  was  first  established :  the  xrauit  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensioAs 
{capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supiriied  out  of  the  crarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  faOed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  tbe 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  mining  the  pletu.*  In  support 
of  bis  opinion,  Niebahr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  veiy  probable  that  the  "  paternal 
legislation"  of  Servins  TuUius  provided  for  the  pay 
of  the  infantry  inXhe  manner  mentioned ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon- 
tinued, so  as  to  jostiiy  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  or 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refisr  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol  it.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,*  the  daily 
psy  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboU,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  ettes,^  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  8)d  atiea  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  osm),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  aste»  a  month ;  Just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  Icnights  received  triple 
pay  {triplex  aiipmdium  tnerebant).  This  allowance 
was  first  estaUlshed  ^  the  military  tribune  On. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  :  it  did  hot  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  biiavtoy,  as  St.  I.uke*  also  does. 
"  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re- 
ceive in  com  every  month  an  allowance  {demennm) 
of  fia  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  ft 
of  wheat  The  infantiy  of  the  allies  receive  tbe 
same  allowance  {mniaTpo^Tat)  as  the  Roman; 
tbe  horsemen  l}d  raeduoni  of  wheat  and  6  of  barley. 
But  there  is  this  diSbrenee,  that  the  allied  forces 
receivB  tbeir  aUowanoe  as  a  gratni^t  the  Roman 
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MiUen,  on  tb«  eontmy,  hxn  deduced  from  tkeir 
psj  the  money  nlue  of  whateTcr  they  receiTe,  in 
oorn,  BnDoor,  or  clotbes."  There  wu,  indeed,  a 
law  iNMed  by  C.  Gracchus,'  which  prorjded  that, 
besides  tiieir  pay,  tiie  s(MieTB  should  receive  from 
the  tratsny  tn  allowance  for  clothes ;  but  from 
T^ltaa*  this  Isw  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed M*  to  have  fallen  into  disuae.  The  two  oboti  of 
Polybios,  which  we  make  eqoal  to  8}d  are 
rpckoned  naatoa  in  ronna  numbers  at  8 
Thus  he  saya,'  "bti  fut  trimm  laimmontm  mum 
mtbtuHt  0uh  fidat.'*  This  amouirt  was  doubled  lor 
the  lenonaries  by  Jidins  Cesar*  before  the  oivO 
war.  He  siso  gave  them  com  whenever  be  had 
the  meanB,  without  any  restrictioaa  (nw  modo  nen- 
surapu).  Under  Angnstus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
ntsed  to  10  wsei  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  800  a  moath,  m  ISOO  in  Aur  mtnths. 
Now,  as  tha  oilyiiial  anumnt  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  aoUwia  conM  not  oom{^o  if  the  dena- 
riot  were  reckoned  at  18  «mw  in  payments  made 
to  tbemseives  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  ISOO  mm«  amount  to  exactly  8  an- 
rei,  or  8  x400  «m».  This  sum,  then,  was  ooosid- 
erod  as  a  unit,  and  called  atipendium,  being  paid 
three  tinea  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
nhian,*  **  Aiiuit  tt  murtitm  ttipenHum^  Unut  am- 
fwt;"  a  tact  which  Zonaras*  otherwise  eajgeaaes 
1^  stating  that,  instead  of  76  diachoue  (t.  dena- 
rii),  Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  t.  c,  he  made 
an  addition  of  35  denarii  or  1  aareos  to  their  pay. 
Hm  ex|Nressi(m  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  8  au- 
lei  were  paid  every  qoarter  instead  at  every  four 
months,  ^Ur  the  addition  made  by  Dmnitiao ;  that 
of  Zonaras  im^ies  that  4  ani«i  instead  of  8  were 
paid,  aa  before,  every  three  months,  the  aminal 
amount  being  the  same  either  vniy,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aorei  be- 
ioff  called  a  stipendinm.  NiebuhrV  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  eorrect,  m  dse  obscure : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  acMien  received  10  asses  a  day, 
tbn  most  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  prwtorian  cohorta  received  twice  as  much 
aa  the  l^ionaries.*  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  Sat  it  waa  considered  very  great,**  and  prob- 
ably was  not  leas  than  48  aorei  per  annum  after  the 
tiaie  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  aniM  unwritten  custom,  to  distmia 
the  goods  Iftr  pigmorit  ettfiotum)  of  the  ofllen- 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eqoes  was 
lowed  the  same  privilege  against  the  persona  who 
were  bound  to  Aunish  him  with  the  as  eqnestre  Ibr 
the  purchase  (rf  ha  horse,  snd  the  as  hordeariom 
for  its  keep." 

From  aa  expresMOO  wfaidi  Livy'*  pots  into  the 
mouth  o[  a  nUrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soUiers  always  received  a  lull  year's  pay, 
independent  of  the  length  of  Uieir  service,  "niu, 
however,  seems  so  tmreasonable,  that  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Niebnhr  in  gnpposisff  that  the  histo- 
rian was  misled  by  the  custom  of  his  own  time, 
when  a  fun  year  had  bug  been  the  stipolated  tnrm 
of  a  soldier's  pay  as  well  as  of  hia  service- 

STIPUIATIO,  STIPULA-TOR.  {Vid.OnsQA- 
noHSB,  p.  673.) 

STIVA.   {Vid.  Abatsuh,  p.  79.) 

STLENGIS  (<nJi€Yyi{}.   {Vid.  Losneif,  p.  6M.} 

STOA  (oToo).   (Vtd.  Poancns.) 

STOCHEION(0T^({0i').  (F^i.  BoBOLoaioM.) 

*STGBBE  (ffrMftj).  "  According  to  Hardouin,  a 
species  of  ScoiioM;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
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Spreofd,  who  rather  too  omfideatly  ama  it  lo  tfe 
Pctmua  apinowMM,  L.  Staefchoose  holds  il  to  be 
the  Staht  ccxteMTM.'" 

*STC£CHAS  {omx^\  a  species  of  Uitste, 
probaUy,  as  Sprcngel  '""■*ilnf,  the  I^tm^a 
Stachoi.' 

STOLA  was  a  fi»ale  dress  worn  over  the  taxe: 
it  came  as  tow  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (aJ  Uim  ttdt 
demtus*),  and  was  ftuteiwd  round  the  body  bj  a 
girdle,  leaviag  above  the  breast  broad  ftUi  (ngo- 
*ior€m  attU  fimum*).  The  tBaie  did  not  icacfa 
much  below  the  kaee,  but  the  eaeeMial  disttBctiaa 
between  the  tonie  and  atola  seems  to  have  beta, 
that  Ae  latter  always  bad  an  TirsmA  «r  fleosee 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  iMWp.* 
Over  the  alda  the  paBa  or  paBiom  waa  won  (lii 
Paluom),  aa  we  aee  m  the  out  aBBexed.* 


Hie  itob  aeema  to  have  been  usDaBy  Aateaed 
over  the  ahoulder  br  t  Fudu  or  tHasf,  and  usually 
had  sleeves,  hot  not  always. 

The  sUda  was  the  diaiacteristic  dress  of  tbe  Bo- 
man  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  meo.^ 
Hraoe  the  meretrices  were  not  allowed  to  wear  it, 
but  only  a  darit-ctdoared  toga  /  and,  acctfdiag^, 
Horace*  speaka  of  the  mttnm  in  oonuadirttaction 
totheitigate.  For  tbe  same  reason,  womea  who  hsd 
been  divorced  fVom  their  husbands  on  accomt  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  slota,  ba 
only  the  toga;'*  to  whi<^  Martial  aDndea." 
•STOMOIMA.  iVid.  Adimab.) 
STRA'GULUM.  (rid.  Ti«s.) 
STRATEGOS  (ffrparvT^).  The  office  and  liOi 
of  erparryif,  at  general,  seem  to  have  been  nun 
esperially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  a- 
cient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  fiv  TT'i*"r*,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argoe,  and  Thmii," 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Am 
Hinor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  ntihliihfd 
mierf}W  in  thek  xooDtfto  act  aa  cjiiermagittatn.^ 
The  strategi  at  Athena  were  inatitoted  afto-ihs 
remodelling  of  the  conatituticn  Clistbeaes,  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  had  in  former  tinn 
been  pwformed  either  by  the  king  or  the  anhm 
polemardiiiB.  They  were  ten  m  number,  one  for 
each  of  tbe  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  solliage* 
(xetiN>rm'a)(tf  thepet^de."  Before  entering  oe  their 
dulMs,  they  were  required  to  submit  to  a  Hgi/mM, 
or  examination  <^  their  character;"  and  aoanewas 
digiUe  to  the  office  unless  he  had  kgiiiBais  ehil- 
dru,  and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  m  Atii- 
ea."  Tbej  wen,  as  their  naoM  donoies,  intniaud 
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witk  the  eonniind  on  militar;  ezpeditknu,  with 
the  superiBteBdence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
witk  ttie  regulatioa  of  all  maUere  ia  an^  way  coq. 
oected  wiUi  the  war  depaitmeot  of  the  state.  Th^ 
levied  and  eaUatad  die  aiddien  (MrOefov),  eithw 
persona^  ot  with  the  aaaiataoee  of  the  taziKrobs.i 
They  wore  iatnuted  with  the  ooUectkm  aad  nun- 
acement  of  the  dafopal,  or  property>taxe8  raised 
for  the  porpoaes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
or  officiated  as  ^ayuy'^  iOi  courts  of  jus- 
tiee  is  which  any  dispatea  oonnecied  with  this  eub- 
jeet  or  tte  tii^arehy  were  decided.*  Tboy  also 
Boraiaated  ftm  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
trierarchs,*  and  took  cogoizaDce  of  the  cases  of 
AwTiDoais  ahsing  oat  of  the  trierarcby  and  proper* 
tj-taxes  (<xWom  rdr  ivTiddaei^).  They  also  ivesi- 
ihsd  at  eoarts-martial,  and  af  the  trials  in  eases  of 
accusatioa  for  noo-perfonnaiioe  of  military  and  do- 
▼al  dnties.  (VU.  ASTPATEIAS  and  ANATBU- 
XIOT  rPA*AL)  They  likewise  bad  the  power  of 
txwyeoiag  eztratvdiDftiy  assmnblies  of  the  people  in 
eases  of  emergeocy  (vid.  Ecclssu,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  I^clea,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  ia  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
1119  an  aaseoiUy  being  hidden.*  But  their  most 
important  tnist  was  the  oommaad  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  urcmnataoeea  to  how  many  o(  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Maralhon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  arohon  polemudins  also  was 
there  aasoeiated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  costom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.*  In  the  ezpe- 
dUioa  against  Samos,  also,  tdl  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,*  the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  nom- 
ber  ;*  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  not  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  nomber  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  woiild  be  ne- 
cessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
ia  toe  best  timra  of  Athena,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  (Tpiroc  airSf) 
was  considered  as  the  c(»nmander-in-chief,  but  his 
eoUeagnes  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  atrategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinaiy  powers:*  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nieiaa*  Aleilnades,  and  Lamaehus,  were  made  ai- 
TMpanpett  or  aoiireme  and  indqieBdent  in  all  ma^ 
ters  connected  with  it**  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  eoQunand  at  Platasa.  But  even  in  ordinary  oa- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
eondaet  of  a  campai^  by  any  council  of  war  or 
iMher  eentraUing  authority,  as  the  Spvtaa  kings 
•ometime*  were ;  still  Uuiy  were  ravensilde  Cor  It, 
aad  im  the  time  of  Deraoetheaes"  exposed,  at  the 
termisation  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  c^nice  of  the  peofde,  or  from  the  malevolence 
of  personal  enmity."  Even  Pericles  himaelP*  was 
fined  by  the  people  for  imputed  mismanagement,  but 
really  beeaose  tiie  Atheoiuis  were  disappointed  in 
their  ezpeetatioBs. 

la  the  times  of  CSidMrias  aad  Phooion,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  generals  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  eandoet  the  pioeessionB,  dee.,  as  the  liu 
ttiatB  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  their  leaders.'* 
Some  of  tbem,  too,  were  not  commanders  of  all  the 
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tio<^  bat  Miy  of  (be  horse  and  foot  of  separaia 

armies  (orpar^yi^  6  hrl  tuv  &jt2mv  or  birJitTuv,  and 
6  iwl  tAv  linriuv) :  and  one  of  tbem,  the  general  of 
the  administration  (6  hrl  r$(-  Sioik^buc),  performed 
part  ctf  the  ^dicial  laboors  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er eiva  services,  sueh  as  that  of  giving  ont  the  pay 
of  the  troops.'  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  eomniand- 
ed  by  the  strategi,  whence  the  "  pnetoria  naris"  or 
flagship  is  called  arpa-njyic  votlf.* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  espeeially  doring 
war ;  and  among  tbem  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto- 
clee,  Pericles,  Phocion,  dee.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen< 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person ;. 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  aason- 
bly,  and  thus  acquired  a  doulde  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  reaponaibility.  But  in  later 
times,  tbe  general  and  the  professed  orator  or 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,*  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  tbe  case  in  free  slates, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generus  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  vras  Pbocion,  who  was  general  no 
lees  than  forty-five  times.*  Accordingly,  the  variona 
parties  into  which  tbe  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  reco^ised  leader  ;*  and  a  general,  when  atoent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  nnfhendly  and 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
ibaX  the  generals  of  the  age  of  SemMthenes  were 
neithw  so  pttriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  ttie  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  they 
suflhred  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  Uie  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  {ueasurea,  or  in  Uie  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.'  Another  eflect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  general  and  of  tbe  oratw  or  ministn- 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abase  omneoted  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isoerates,*  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  tbe  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery. 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes were  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
aad  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysicles  were  inferior  to 
tbem  both  in  li^alty  and  skill,  bat  the  former  and 
the  mereeoaty  Charidemus  were  ftemiently  em- 
ployed. Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire lite  chief^  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
arpaTiiY6(,  or  the  duke :  Constantine  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  /Uyat  arpartiySf,  or  the  ^roiMi 
duke.*  The  military  chieftains  of  tbe  .£tolian  and 
Aehttan  leagues  were  also  called  arpaniyot.  The 
Achaian  arpar^yoi  had  the  power  (MT  c(mvenlng_a 

1.  (BBokh,  SUaUh.,  li.,  e.  7.— DeriL,  Pro  Corai.,  p.  389,  ll.> 
t.  (Hanauui.  L«hrbach  d.  Orisch.  Suatnlt.,  1 191.)~3.  (Iwor.. 
Da  Pan,  170.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Phoc.,  9.— WKehimaUi,  I.,  tt.,  4  Tt.f 
—A.  (DamiMtli.,  Olvn.,  ii.,  ».]—«.  (Damoitli.,  Da  CkanoB.,  VT, 
IS.— Wachamuth,  I.  o.)— 7.  (Thiriwall,  Hirt.  of  Otmm,  v,  p. 
Sl<.>-8.  (Ita  Pbm,  ie8.)-9.  (Jnliaa.  Ont.,  ij 
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goMnd  ■MnmMr  of  the  teagm  od  estrnviinvx  oe* 
catiooB.' 

■STRATIOTES  (ffrporwrrr),  a  speeiM  ot  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-leotil.  "  Tbc  ffryNinunrr 
mramoc  waa  moat  pTobaUj,  acoordiof  to  Sprengel, 
the  PiMtim  SirMtutu.  Woodville,  treatmg  of  the 
oommon  ramww  JfiiUeyW,  aayaofit,  •'lUaplaDt 
appears  to  be  ttie  vrpanur^  ;i;tXi^XAer  of  the 
Qreek  wrHera.'  It  is  prettj  generally  looked  opon 
as  being  tbe  JUkUUu  mUlefoUum.  It  got  the  name 
of  AckJU*  from  its  beiog  auppoaed  the  herb  used 
Achilles  ia  drrssing  wounds."* 

STRATCKRES.  1.  ItMerial  equerries  aabjeet 
to  tbe  tribanra  atabnlL  Their  pn^  duty,  as  the 
Dane  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses ;  thejr  also 
led  tbem  from  tbe  stable,  and  assisted  tbe  emperor 
to  mount.  Hence  tbe;  were  termed  in  Greek  dvs- 
eoJLtif.  From  tbe  addttioa  of  miUM  to  their  title,  it 
appears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  tbe 
militaij  estsbUsbroent.*  Consols  sad  prctors  bad 
their  stratores,  aa  we  learn  from  ioaer^ttiona,*  and 
perhaps  sdiles  also.* 

t.  Officers  sent  into  the  proTinces  to  select  hor- 
aes  for  the  atod  itf  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  state.*  Tliese,  in  sli  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
^ve;  the  title  $tratore*  m  publitit  ratvmUnu,  bf 
which  they  are  nsitaUy  distfaiguiabed  in  works  upon 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  do  authority  except 
the  letters  8TR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  insciiptioa,'  tbe  in- 
terpretation <^  which  is  Tery  donbtAil. 

8.  Jailers  under  tbe  orders  of  the  ammnUarien- 
tu,  or  chief  inspector  of  prvrnxm.*  To  these  Ulpian 
refers,*  **  ntmo  proe^ntnbm  ttratorea  not  habere  wh 
tat,  ted  eontmvux  miliUa  mimsteru>mprori»eiufii»- 
guntir,*'  atthoo^  tbe  passage  is  quoted  in  most  dle- 
tioaaries  as  beanng  upon  the  stratores  <^  the  stat^." 

4.  In  tbe  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
tbe  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  atratorei 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  sdrance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  tbe  spots  best  fitted 
wr  eneaiiq>ing,  and  to  make  all  the  amogonenta 
necessaiy  for  the  safety  and  comfint  of  the  troops 
lAen  they  halted,  Uieir  duties  being  in  some  re- 
flects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatorea, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modem  corft  de  guxiea.^^ 

6.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  IhoasDM 
Ar.  Stritos,  which  is  generally  understood  to  oom- 
memorate  tbe  taboare  of  some  iodiTtdual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  tod  mention  is  made  of  HratortM 
of  this  deseripticm  in  another  ioscription  fimnd  at 
Mayence.'* 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
tbe  sake  of  good  omen,"  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plsutns  bona  itrena.^*  It  was,  however,  chieAy 
sppUed  to  a  newyear's-gift,  to  a  present  inade  on 
the  calends  of  Jannaiy.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  oonsoltDm,  newyear's-gifls  had  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augustus  in  the  Cspitol,  even  when  he  was 
lUtsent."  The  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accostomed  to  make  others  in  return  {ttrenm- 
nam  tommtrenm) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  tike 
tbe  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him, 
and  also  ftf  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 

1.  (Li»..,  raiiii.,  ll^Poljh.,  ir,  7,  S  S.)— 1  (Diowor.,  ii., 
UO,  101.— AdBBi,  Ai^nd.,  B.T.}~S.  (Spwt.,  Caracall.,  7.— 
4jn».  Hmc«U.,  ax.,  9.— VuL  Dacuce,  ■.  4.  (Orell.,  lucr., 
a.  798,  BSO,  t98S.>-3.  (OnlL,  aTTlisD-S.  (Amm.  MumU., 
xxiB.,  a.— Cod.  TbMxI.,  tui.,tit.  B,  i.i.—Cad.,  xii.,  Ut. 
Wn.  9A  C^Htol.,  U.  AnUHUB.,  8 ;  Ml  TretwU.  PoU.,  V«Iei.,  3.)— 
7.  (aniUT,p.DLXix.,ii.  8.)-.a  (Cod.Th»od„ii.,tit.3,i.  1.)— 9. 
JlflC-  li  tit.  IS,  •.  4.]— 10.  (Compftn  th«  Notiti*  Digniutain 
liqwrii  Oriratii,  c  is  ud  c.  101,  in  Gneni  The*.  Rom.  Antiq., 
ton.  Fu.,  |i.  1179  ud  p.  IMM.)— 11.  (Stwiii.,  £piu.  id  Theod. 
•tTdrat-.  1.— Dvcuis«,  a.  T.]— IS.  (OreU.,  n.  1490.— Com pue 
VBck^Gwehiehte  Von Malas.)-13.  (FMliu,a.T.)— 14.  (Stirh., 
T^t,f(.r~ia.  (Sut^  Octat.,  6T.— CoBipM*  DioB  Cm.,  li*., 
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tarn,  fteqneatly  left  Rome  at  the  bqiiBniq^sfJm- 
nary,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,*  mk  dso 
strictly  forbade  any  soch  presents  to  be  v^BenA  ten 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  snnsved 
by  th^  during  the  whole  a(  the  month.*  "hie 
costora,  so  far  as  tbe  emperor  was  eonoemed,  ibos 
seems  to  have  ftBen  almost  eetirely  into  disose  t*- 
ring  the  reign  of  Tiberioa.  It  was  levived  sgais 
by  Calignla,*  bat  abolisbed  CSaodhis;*  it  bsm, 
however,  have  been  restored  aft»ward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theedsaiai 
and  Areaditts.* 

STRIGIL.  {VU.  Batbi,  ^  IMj  Levnes,  ft 
699.) 

•inline,  the  Screed  OwL  (FU.  Oi.svz.) 

•STROMBUS  {trrpi^\  a  aheUfiah,  caMad  ia 
French  Tnmfe,  in  Enj^  TVwi^ ;  Msacly,  Ihs 
CockUt  SiromMu,  h.* 

6TR0THIUM  {ratvia,  TUp'Otav,  AwMmpor)  was 
a  girdle  «*  bdt  worn  by  women  nmd  the  breatt 
aatd  over  tbe  hiner  tonic  or  chemiae'  iund  ttrefHt 
tmWdes  tmeu  pMpUU^).  It  appean  fiw  an  ef- 
igram  of  Martial*  to  have  been  osoafly  made  <tf 
leather.'* 

*STROUTHaON  ((rrpoMiovX  the  Stjumtiit  ^ 
dttd/u,  or  Soapwort.  "  Lucian  meDtKms,"  ay» 
Adams,  **  tiiat  tbe  impovUv  AlexaBdo*  ased  it  la 
procore  a  disdiaige  of  saliva  tmtn  bis  aaooth.'*" 

*STROUTHOS  (irrpovMr).  "  A  teim  oaed  by 
Paulas  .£gtoeta  in  the  same  geoeral  smse  that 
Patttre*  is  ^  XJanms,  as  ^>plyiag  to  the  vAer  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  parUeulariy  applied,  bover- 
er,  to  the  Patter  itamettiaa,  or  House  Spamv. 
Oesner  supposes  tbe  mipylT^  and  TpuyJiodirK  men 
varietiea  of  it ;  bat  it  is  more  pnrtMbn  that  the  ht* 
ter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Aceemtar  mMtrit, 
Cnvier'"* 

•STPOreO'S,  /uya^,  Aifox^,  or  'Apati^,  cdkd 
also  arpovdoKOft^TLO^,  the  Ostrich,  or  StraUkio-taMt- 
lut,  h.  It  is  described  by  Xenopboo,  Artstotls, 
.£lian,  Diodoms,  and  others.  OiqiiaDCsdIsitjUArK- 
rrepoev  ^»rd»  dynrXMeipof,  and  again,  luri  mvmt- 
0oZb  KUftnXm.  "Hie  length  of  ita  ind  of  ita 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  tbe  ostridi, "  aad 
certain  hatHts  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  tbe  camd.  Eldemiri,  in  his  '  lUstaiy 
of  Animals,*  informs  ua,  that  the  vulgar  b^ef  b 
Arabia  ia,  that  tbe  ostrich  is  tbe  prodnctioa  of  a 
camd  and  a  bird.  Frcmi  sadi  aj^ntiximatknu  an 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrii^  bas  reeeiRd 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  namerfasfsp- 
'  marg  literally  signifies  omel-biTi ;  and  it  is  tbe  saM 
witbtbetfrotiiAt»-««»iW«f  ofthelxtins.  Weeaaaot, 
however,  aay  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  ii  of  aa 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  qoadraped ;  bat 
atUl  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  ii  evi- 
dently oonstitutes  a  link  btfween  the  bhda  and  tlw 
mammalia.  Tboa^  daoreed,  from  it*  balk,  to  re- 
main i^on  the  earth,  and  dqprired  of  that  ftod^ 
which  ia  the  eminent  ehsfracteristie  of  its  eh«,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  r^idit;  ia 
tbe  race  far  snrpasung  that  of  all  other  ejosti^  aa- 
imala."" 

STRUCTOR.   (Ftd.  CfBnA,  p.  S75.> 
•STRYCHNU8  or  -UM  (arpCx^  vm),  tbe 
heib  Nightahade.  *'Ieannotpretend,''8iya  Adama, 
"  to  unravel  all  the  cooftuian  wbidi  ianslathe  sab- 
jeot  of  tbe  ancient  siryeAiH.   Both  Cdaw  and  Riny 


1.  (Dion  C*B.,  iTii..  8.)  — 1  (Smt.,  Tib.,  St.- Dica  Cm., 
iTii.,  17.)— J.  <SQrt,  CO.,  4a.— Dio*  Cub.,  lix.  Si.)— t.  (Dim 
CaM.,  li.,  9.)— 9.  (Anaoo.,  Bp.,  rnu^  4. — SjmK-,  Ep.,  i.,  M.) 
-e.  <Arirt<*.,H.A.,i.,0.-^d.,iT.,4;*.,IJ.— AdM^App-d, 
a.  T.)— 7.  (Noa.,  lir.,  B.)— 8.  (C«m1L,  htif..  e9.>-a.  «t4 
—  10.  (Becker,  Qallna,  i,  b.MI.)— II.  (Dkwr.,  ii.,  IH- 
Theoplir.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  AduBa,  Anmid.,  a.     — 11.  (A^m, 
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•tate  that  Ibe  SfrycAno*  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Scianmm  b;  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  term  it  Mmelia.  Apuletos  describea 
(bar  qieeies :  the  first  called  HortualU ;  the  second 
called  Cteafam;  the  third  called  Hypnotiee  tomnxf. 
«ra,  dec  ;  -  the  fourth,  FariaiiM.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations  on  Dioscoridea,  arranges  the  atryekni  as 
follows :  1st.  Ttie  oTpixi'Oi  nrmuo^  is  the  Sdlamim 
nigrum  fcommon  Ni^tahade),  or  S.  mmiaium.  Sd. 
The  9.  (uUi[dxa&)r  is  the  Pkgtalu  AUcetengi,  com- 
moo  Wtnter-cberry.  Sd.  The  tr.  virvurutSs  is  tba 
PkytaHt  aomm/era,  or  ClnsterleaTed  Winter-cbeAy- 
4th.  The  o.  itavuS^  is  the  Solamim  Sodomeum,  or 
Black-spiaeu  Nightshade.  Theopbrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhoose  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Airopa  beUadeTtna,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  pJant 
which  Bachanan  calls  *  Soleatum  tomni/erum,'  and 
describes  very  graphically.  WoodviQe  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladtmna 
or  Salanum  dukamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  ttrychni  of  the  aacients,  see  in  patticular  Schnlze 
iTozical.  Veurum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.'" 

STULTCRCM  FE'RLE.   ( Kii  FoamcAUA.) 

STUPRUM.  (Kid.  AsDLTBainM,  ComaauiA, 
Ijickstuh.)  , 

STYLUS.   (Vid.  Stilos.) 

•STYPTE'RIA  (ffTvim/pfa).  "From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  of  the  localitiea  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides  says  the  orvimipia  was  found,  namely,  Meloa, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  die.,  we  can  have  no  difficohy  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Oefobnfraf  Aium  of 
Jameson,  i.  e.,  Sulphate  of  Ahuaiae  and  Potash. 
Tlie  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
ties, which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentators  to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  arvTmjpia  v^ciar^  '  (Uumen  tcittile  oliimo- 
nttTu'  He  says, '  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  imembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  HDl  de- 
bcribea  the  pbtmo$e  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
cences which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimena  were  called  rptxirif  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  HoMT  Sah  (Hair  Salt)  ofWmier,  formerly  aup- 
poaed  a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaprolh,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  pla- 
mose  alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  6yp^,  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  arpoyyiXtf, 
'round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Dra.  Jame- 
son and  Thmnpaon  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
eonsisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron :  they 
were  right,  however,  io  regard  to  the  o/umen  tciatiU, 
or  hair  alum,  whicti,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
amrnipia  of  the  Greeks."* 

*STYRAX  (ffr^xiOi  a  tree  prodndng  a  resinous 
gum-  The  gum  is  cidled  In  Greek  ri  trrwof,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  or  d  arvpai.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Siy- 
rax  or  Siorax.  It  h^  a  firagrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste;  it  is 
'  Btimulant,  and  in  some  degree  Nq>ect(«ant.  The 
atorax  of  commerce  ia  chiefly  obtained  from  Aaiatic 
Ttnkey.  The  orvpafKbAo/iinr,  mentioned  I^Panlas 


1.  (Tlwophi^.  H.  P.,  Tii.,  19 ;  ix.,  IS.— Diorar.,  iv.,  71,  Tl, 
T4.— Nicaiia.,  Thar.,  75.— Adw,  Anmid.,  •.  v.)— I.  (DioMor., 
«,  lt».-nm.,  H.  N.,  nxT^  SS^CMioi,  ad.  HiUiiH,  p.  181,^ 
JkMim,  Appawl.,  •.  V.) 


.£gineta,  is  the  Stynx  calamita,  so  called  becaoafl 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-ttee  is  stUl  called  in  the  East  uiorti  or 
iiterk.  The  gum  was  fimnerly  much  empk^ed  iu 
medicine,  but  now  la  little  used  except  in  pornunes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Harax  is  the  true  thwt  Judao- 
rum,  presented  the  Iftagi  to  the  infant  Saviour ; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amiri*.^ 

*SUB£R  (fiXXoc),  the  Ootk-tne,  or  Queraif  Su- 
her,  L.   (Fid.  Pbbllos.} 

SUBLIOA'CULUM  or  SUCCIN(7rOTlIUM  («^ 
Cuwa,  irq^^ifU),  Drawera.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wouuid  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  (vid.  Atb- 
LSTA :  iuaat  v^') ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dia- 
continned,  and  tbey  went  entirely  naked  .*  The  Ib> 
mana,  on  the  contrary,  and  aU  other  nations  exoc^ 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  th^ir 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,*  by  those  who  were  em|rioyed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  (viii.  Tobculak^},  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  aacrific^s,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination of  Umat,*  which  name  was  also  apidied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.*  The  circumstance 
of  the  riaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  eor- 
ering,**  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slave* 
ry  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exceptioo  of  the  BDtdigacnhim,  or  ckxbing 
for  the  loins." 

SUBSCRI'FTIO  CENSOHIA.    {VuL  luriMu, 

NoTA  ClNBOaiA.) 

SUBSECI'VA.   (Fid.  Lxoia  Aobabi^  p.  87.) 

SUBSIQNA'NI.   (Vid.  Asmy,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITUTIO.   (Ftd.  Haats,  Rohan,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITOTIO  PUHLLATUS.  (Fid.  Hsaas, 
RoxAH,  p.  498.) 

SUBTOIIIEN.   (Fii.  TiLA.) 

SUBU'CDLA.   (Fii  TuKiCA.) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  ft 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  diange 
is  of  sudi  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  aa 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  Tbe 
right  must  aecordiugly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceasea  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Tims, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  poa< 
sessor  of  tbe  thing  had  the  ownership ;  tiiat  ia,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  aobeeqiient 
ownership.  Thia  kind  of  change  in  ownership  ia 
called  successio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  Hie  sdo* 
cessio  of  a  herea  ia  included ;  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  Uie  death  and 
the  aditio  hereditaUs,  when  the  hereditaa  was  once 
taken  posaeaskm  of^  the  act  aditio  had,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  relation  to  the  thne  of  the  death.  Thus, 
whereas  we  generally  view  persims  who  possess 
rights  as  the  permanent  aubstance  and  tbe  rights  aa 
accidenta,  in  the  caae  of  luccessioo  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  soccessioo  ^ylies  mainly,  though 

1.  (DioKOT.,  i.,  79.— Pnlns  JEgin.,  m,e.  11.— Adun«,  Ap-  • 
pmd.,  ■.  v.— Enere.  AjDcno.,  •■  t.)— S.  (JoMph.,  A.  J.,  iii.,7, 
i  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiiiL,  30.)— 4.  (Sebol.  in  Bon.,  II.,  niii., 

883.— laid.,  One.,  x*>ii.,  17.}— a.  (Thaerd.,  i.,  0.— Sofao).  ia  lac 
—Clem.  Alax.,  l>Mla(..iii.,  B.— Ud^  Ons.,  lii.,  SSl.>-4.  (Cm., 
DaOir.,L,SS.)— 7r(GMaii.,*i.,ir.}--«.  (Virf.,  A..sii.,]ta. 
— S*r*iiuiBkB.>-«i  ((ML,  N.  A.,  xU.,S.)— 10.  (Stnbe,  sf« 
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Mt  tatimtnXj,  to  prapn^.  Witt  iwpeek  to  dM 
liw  that  raUte*  to  flunilii,  it  apfdiet  so  far  u  the 
jMfU  of  the  fiunilia  partake  of  tho  natoro  of  prtqierty, 
•ach  as  Ibe  power  of  a  master  orer  his  sbiTe,  and 
the  caae  of  patronatos  and  nuuKipU  causa.  Thua 
the  patria  poleataa  aad  the  oooditioii  of  a  wife  io 
■aaaanybe  djeou  of  ■Booeiai— ■  It  a|ipliaa  alio 
to  the  oaae  (rf  adoption. 

Soccesno  is  divided  into  ungnlar  suoeesaion  and 
aaiTenal  saooesskm.  These  tenns  coDrenieatly 
express  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  tenns. 
The  Roman  tenns  were  as  folio wa :  in  nniranum 
jus,  in  earn  dmtaxat  rem  suooedere  peroniTersi- 
taian,  fa  ran  suooadere  ;*  hi  onite  jos  wotUu,  in 
■ingulanim  renun  dominiDm  moeedere in  uniTer- 
■a  Bona,  in  rei  tantom  domininm  snocedere.* 

It  is  sinpilar  socceesion  when  a  single  thing,  aa. 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transfened,  or  serenl 
things  to^iether,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi- 
vuhial  things,  wd  not  aa  having  rdation  to  one  as- 
oiber  in  coasegaaioe  of  this  aoeideBtal  onmmtio 
mode  of  traiwfer. 

The  object  of  murersal  snooeoaion  is  properQ^  as 
an  ideal  whole  (tiii«Mrn(««)  without  any  refaience 
to  its  oompcment  parts.  Yet  Uie  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  wdl  to  a  fiactioo  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  [mpert;  bein^  viewed  as  a 
ttoit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tiooal  parts  without  any  leforeoce  to  the  several 
ttings  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  (tf  succession 
titat  many  particular  rights  i^ouid  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred:  thua,intheeaseofanbereditas, 
Hie  ususftuctos  of  the  deceaaed  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
nsuafructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adiogated  pereon, 
■ooording  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  sncoession  is  a  oniversi- 
tas  aa  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  oni- 
venitas  and  universum  that  the  Runans  denote 
this  kind  of  snccession ;  but  it  would  be  ernmeous 
to  mfer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  soocession 
appliea  to  all  universitatea.  Its  pn^ier  qipUeation 
ia  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  onlvena) 
sucoession  ia  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
beliHi^  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This 
pens  m  the  caae  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  iebta  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  aoeom- 
'  panied  with  a  capitis  oboinutla  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  aingolar  succession. 
Hie  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
the  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  eflbctual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  inqtortant 
oases  of  universal  succession  were  the  inropeity  of 
a  deceased  penoa ;  as  hereditas,  bononim  possea- 
sio,  fideioommiasaria  hereditas,  and  ocheia  <^the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  aad  the  bononim  emtio.^  In 
many  other  cases,  thou^  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
«4io1b  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
ot  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whde  propetty, 
w  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
cietits,  ot  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

Tbe  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appean  to  have  been  derived  &XKn  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas^  to  whidi  it  was  necessaiy  to 
•  atladt  the  eredito  and  dibta  of  the  deeeued  and 
thesaen.  Other  iaitamea  of  oniTeiaalsiiooasNon, 
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I  tion  of  tbe  hereditas;  and  it  wacfboDd  oenvmicat 
to  extend  it  to  odier  eaae^  sudi  aa  adngption. 
Bnt,  as  already  observed,  the  extennoo  of  the  no- 
tion waa  not  left  to  tbe  pleasure  of  indivi^ula,  aid, 
aooordin^,  this  doctrine  waa,  to  nae  a  Roena 
pluaaa,  jniia  pnhlicL 

Hie  WMdi  anceeaiio,  ■oceeaaor,  aDeeeden,  by 
themsdvea,  have  a  general  meaninft  aod  eoovme 
both  kinds  of  succession.  SooMAimeB  dwae  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  aocxacssion,  ss  sp- 
pears  from  the  cooteA,*  and  by  anclk  e^rcssiona  at 
neredes  oeteriqQe  sacoessores.  In  otlker  cases  to 
khid  ttf  aaceemion  is  deaoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  pa:  nnivataitatan  aiyscedere,  aoqoirere,  tnoeiic, 
in  univenum  jus  soccedere.  Sac.,  in  tbe  caae  of  uni- 
versal succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  domininni,  ii 
singutarum  remm  domininm  soooedeav,  dec,  in  tbs 
case  of  singular  suocesston. 

In  the  phrase  "  ^universitatem  aoecedere,"  die 
notion  of  univetsal  sacoeaaiMi  ia  not  direct^  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  pbxwte  has  imnaediate  refaenee 
tothe  acquisitiuiofa  single  thing,  and  it  is  ooly^ 
m^uis  of  the  word  nniversitas  that  we  exaress'the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individnal  thog  ii 
effected  by  means  of  the  acqnisUioa  of  Uw  whuc* 
SUCCESSOR.   (Fut.  SocoBssio.} 
SUCCINCTtyRIUM.   (m  SoBUOAOVLDx.} 
•snCC'INUM.  the  Latin  name  farAmUr,  faaaki 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  thb  raBnoos  jnioe 
(nueut)  of  certain  treea,  which  bad  in  the  coarse  of 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.  (VW-Elic- 

*9YCALIS  {mKaXJs),  "a  smaU  bird,  called  by 
theltaliaoaAKfitf;^.  Ita  Latin  name  ia  KajitiL 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  wfaitdi  in  called  Pa- 
ticka^  in  Yoikahire,  being  aboat  tfaa  aiaa  of  a  fin- 
net.  He  allodee,  probaUy,  to  die' JfsuetBa  hneU- 
is,  L."* 

'SYCAMONOS  iavKdfUvocy  (Vtd.  Moui.) 
*SYCE  (ffvxv),  the  fig-tree,  prcqteiiy  called  f^t 
Cariea.  "Hie  wild  fig-tree  is  called  ^owDf-by Ho- 
mer. The  avxg  Al}wm>,  called  also  mtpuM,  a  tbe 
ffcm  reUgiott  according  to  Stachboose,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Cera/oma  ntifMS,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovxi}  'AXeim'^ta  is  the  P^na 
amelMchier  according  to  Sprraigd,  tbe  Lmaun 
Pyrenaica  according  to  Stackhoose.  The  svq'Ir- 
diirif  i»  the  Fiau  IndietL,  or  Banyan,  acomiling  n> 
Sprengel,  the  Rkizopkon  mtm^  or  Mangrove,  ao- 
cording  to  Stackhmue.  Hie Bmmpm,  atlmtn 
tree,  is  noticed  hy  Tbet^thnstus,  Hiny,  Stnbo,  Die- 
doms  Siculus,  Quintus  Cortina,  Airian,  and  Atbe- 
neus."» 

*STCOM'OROS  or -ON  (ovo^wpoc.  -ov),  ti«  Syc- 
amore-tree, or  FkuM  SyamoruM.    (  Vii,  Monj.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  (<nuEo^iav).  At  aaeaitype- 
riod  in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  pndubitiig 
exportation  of  flgs.  WbedieritwainiadBinatiinB 
of  dearth,  or  tiuough  the  focdtsh  ptdicy  of  presOTtog 
to  the  natives  the  most  vahiaMe  of  ^dr  prodnc- 
tions,  we  cannot  say.  It  a^ieais,  bowers,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  hmg  after  the  ewse  of 
its  enaetment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its  nt^ity 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attie  flggnnroa  espon- 
ed  their  fruit  in  VfotB  of  pndiibitioas  and  penalties. 
To  infbrm  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexstioas,  as  all  pe<9le  are  apt  to 
think  that  obs<tete  statutes  may  be  infringed  with 
impunity.  Hence  tbe  term  avKofrnvrebt,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  to  Uy  ex  i^formmtiott  sgmmM  amadur 

I.  {(Miw,  iii.,  81)  —t.  (8a>tev',  ^iMb,  Ae^  in\,  p. 
Okina,  iL,  07,  Ac— Anitia's  Ohumcj  •/«  Omow  »f  Ittttm  m 
OfiMra)  JmiMprndne*  nwr  ooomltad     to  tlM  mOifta  (f 

llu*  utide.)— 3.  (Mocm'i  Ano.  MiawkL,  p.  1B».)  —  4.  [1' — 
Appwid.,  V.)— 9.  (Tlwarto.,R.P.,).,»;  ii.,3;  i*.,S,«.-Ib- 
«mm.,  i,  l9L-EmuA,  mip^iL,  «b.— Aduu,  A|vwt« 
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tir  €xportimg  Jtg»,  cape  to  be  ap^ied  to  aO  Hl-iia- 
ired.  malioouB,  groundlesa,  and  rexatiotu  aecusa- 
ons.  It  »  defined  by  Saidas  ^^tviuc  rnwr  utit- 
aptiv.*  As  to  a  dififarent  origin  of  the  wmi.  Bee 
ockh* 

^vKofavTiK,  ID  the  time  of  Aristflbaaee  and  De- 
losthenes,  c^igoated  a  peiBon  of  a  peculiar  claaa, 
ut  capable  of  being  described  by  any  sio^  word 
1  ODT  language,  but  well  underatood  and  aj^n^cia- 
!>d  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  mnch  in  ccnmnon 
rith  am  cynpibmf,  bat  was  a  baniy  cwnpound  of 
tte  eommom  terrcMr,  viformer,  peittfogger,  nuybtibf, 
c^Hf.  liar,  and  tloMderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
utted  any  citiien  {rdv  /SovT^tevov)  to  give  infonnar 
ion  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
1  courts  of  justice.  It  was  ttie  poUoy  of  ^e  legis- 
itor  lo  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
eward  (sneh  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
iveo  to  the  suecessflil  aocoser.  Such  a  power, 
rith  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
nlees  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opnion  or 
tie  vigilance  of  jadicial  tribunals.  Unfortun^y, 
tie  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
emper  of  the  judges  fiimished  additional  iDcentives 

0  the  informer  Eminent  statesmen,  (kAofb,  gon- 
nd8>  magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  weaMi  and  in- 
loence,  were  regarded  with  jedoosy  by  the  people. 
Fhe  more  causes  came  into  oouit,  the  more  fees 
ccmed  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
nriched  the  pubho  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
herefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
a  eivU,  wasfotAed  on  wlUi  a  mne  ftTonrable  vye 
ban  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  sneoeas 
oade  the  employment  a  lacrative  one.  It  was  not 
ilways  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  eren  to  com- 
oence  legal  proceedings.  Hie  timid  defendant  was 
,iad  to  fHimpranise  ttie  cause,  and  the  conscious 
lelinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  proaeciUion  by 
aying  a  sum  of  mon^  to  his  opponent.  Ilmving 
ofonnera  fbund  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
tessest  and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,'  Athens  was  full  of  At- 

'vKo^vTuv  coi  ^aidoKXtfT^puv.  The  chanicteT  of 
he  avuo^avrat  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ez- 
imples  and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
\jl8tophane8  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
igainat  them.*  D^osthenes  says :  mvtipiv  i  «v- 

TpiuKwra  fnof  in  Lysias,*  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
uinas  by  gyeopkatU-tikt  practices."'  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
ire  owing  to  the  establisbmrait  of  dubs  and  pditi- 
»1  associations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
nay  be  gathered  ftMn  various  passages  of  toe  Attic 
■niters.* 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  ttus  nuschievous  class  of  men.  There  was 

1  7pa^  avKofairria{  tried  before  the  thesmothetie. 
\ny  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
mother,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
xedings,  or  suborned  ftlse  witneaaea,  or  engaged 
'a  a  consfHracy  to  ruin  the  dunuiter  of  an  innocent 
nan,  was  liable  to  this  ypa^.  He  might  also  be 
jroceeded  against  by  fainr,  Meific,  aitayuyit 
'laX^.  or  tlaayytJUa.*  (See  articles  Pbabib,  Ac.) 
The  trial  was  an  ii.ywv  ri/iifroc-  The  heaviest  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted,  together  with  irtfiia 
ind  confiscation  of  property.   Besides  this,  if  any 


1.  (Suph.,ThcMiu,,88T3,A.}— 1.  (Suat«h.d«r  AUwii.,i.,40.} 
-3.  (ap.Atheii.,Ti.,9H,ft.}— 4.  (SMpwiicnUrirAchani.,818; 
in*.  UID ;  Plot.,  890.)— 6.  (Pe  Coron.,  t07.—Vaaamn  e,  Eif 
traL,  1300.)— S.  (c.  Ennd.,  177,  ed.  Stopb.)  — 7.  (Sm  ftrthai, 
Lr>  .  KaniX.  A.mX.,  m.-Mmch.,  De  Pala.  Ug.,  M,  ed. 
Et*p)).  —  Dmorth.,  Dt  Cor.,  SOI.  ~  Xgd.,  Ham.,  u.,  £  4  *  i  D« 
iUp.  Atb.,  !_<.)— B.  (TbncTiL,  nii.,M.— D«au,  c  BiMt-D« 
[Me,  lOID ;  a.  rmUm.,  978;  c.  ZwoO.,  8B>.)-g.  (JBkL,  Dt 
ttia.  Ug.,  47,  wL  StqIJ-DiM., «.  Thm^  UK.) 


man  brought  a  crimmal  charge  against  another,  and 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  (hrt^eMelv},  he  was  liable 
to  a  penaUy  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  inatitntiBc  a  similar  proceedil^[  in  Aiture, 
•vii^Bh  woa  eonaidered  to  be  a  species  of  irifiia.^ 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial  The  tmt- 
6e^a  in  civil  action  was  a  peiuilty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  l^al  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.  Such  were  the  nmedies  nvvided  by 
law,  but  Aey  were  found  ineffioadoos  m  practice ; 
and  tiie  words  of  Arietoidtanen*  wore  not  more  so* 
vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  chaim  against  tha 
bite  of  a  avuo^vni^."^ 

rrKO*ANTI'AS  rPA*H'.  (Fii  Stcophihw..) 

SUDATIO,  SUDATCyRIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

*STENrTE3  LAPIS  (SvmnTf  Judoc),  a  mcies 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whenoe  its  name.  "Of  this,"  says  Dr,  Moore, 
"  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  descrti>ed 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  won^ 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  TUs  stone  is  dassed 
by  Winokdmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  Aunished  two  vanetiea,  one  red  and  irtittidi, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obdiiska  and  many  atat- 
oes;  the  other  white  and  hlaidt,  peouUar,  aa  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."' 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.   (Vid.  Eqcitxa,  p.  416.) 

SUFFRA'OIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  votmg 
in  the  pcqnlar  assemhlles  and  the  coorts  of  jnatico 
was  either  Iqr  show  of  hands  or  In  banot,  asis  ex- 
plained  under  CiiHKOToiniH  and  Paanios.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  peo^  were 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaris  ^ut  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  {vid.  Tabbl- 
LABiA  LEotB},  when  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabellc 
was  introduced.  (Tul.  Tabella.)  Wunder,*  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  popular  assraoUiea  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  hetee 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaric,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tahellB,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  i/Moi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  woid 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  electiOBS 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  [Hoved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
ynd  especially  by  x.  41 :  &(  6  S^os  in^et  rof  ^ 
^vTi  M  vtArant  tS»  iraTptniuv — rA  iyytte  rum 
^^i$^n>^^^nvi^fipoftm»;  aiidxL,SI:  fdAwoav 
KojUaKOf  Tt^vat  ^itip  rff  >rM«wr  TujiaUw,  Koff  inao- 
nfv  fv^v,  rif  df  iirod^mnrtu  rdf  ^t^fovf.  It  is-alsO 
confirmed  by  the  common  exprcsaioos  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  tuffrtgitun  fern,  niuert  in 
ttiffragia,  tttsre,  or  trc  m  aujfragui,  which  lead  us  to 
suKXMe  that  the  suflhuinm  probahly  algnUed  some- 
thing whidi  was  pot  by  the  hand  ftina  one  idaoe 
iotoaoother.  For  if  the  Romans  had  fkom  the  lint 
been  polled  only  by  w(»d  of  mouth,  it  is  searedy 
poaeible  that  such  an  expression  as  nffragium  /trrt 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
ecrry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dkert  would  have  been  eeopioyed,  more  eapeefaOy 
as  it  is  eeitata  that  in  the  most  aneient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  omeer  who  received  the  votes,  but  re- 


1.  (Dem.,  c  Mid.,  Ma ;  c.  Thuocr.,  !>«.>-«.  (Plntw,  086.) 
— 1.  {Ytd.  PtatMr,  Pnpe.  and  Klu„  ii..  IM,— Meiar,  Ml.  Pnc, 
aU.— Sehflnau,  AM.  JlU.  Pnb.  Gi.,  101, 185.— WKhmnth,  U 
U.,  187.— PliUiu,OiiiH.,  Tiii.  SI,  46,47,  W.)-4.  (Motna^AMk 
Mia0^p.81>-«.  (Coto  lifiilUMii,  p.  Arii.,  *«.) 
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■Hulked  in  thdr  plami,  nid  were  liked  for  Oieir 
votes  by  the  rogAtaru,  who  thence  derived  tbeir 
name.  Beaides  whtch,  the  word  nffrofium  can 
•carcdy  lignify  the  suae  as  lenietui*  or  mx.  Hk 
etynu^ogr  ii  uncertain,  for  the  opiiuaas  thoae 
who  connect  it  wiUi  ^pi(tadat  at  fngtr  do  not  de- 
•erre  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  tuffrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
uUe-booe  or  knockle-bone.  On  the  pauing  or  the . 

TabftllariK,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  eomitii,  lee  Conru,  p. 
ZK,  DiBisiroBsa,  Sitqla,  Tabslla,  Tasillaua 
LaoM. 

Those  who  had  the  jut  nfrttgii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  weU  is  theeqncity  of  eo- 
joyingDiagiBtricies,weredtiieiisofliHi07iiri.  (yiL 
CmvAs,  RoHiM,  p.  381.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (mi  and  gero), 
and  ii  specially  ^ifdied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  polpU 
ftom  wfaieb  the  OTiton  addressed  the  peoide  in  the 
comitia.  ( Kii.  RoniA.)  S.  To  the  elevaticm  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.^  8.  To  the 
elevated  seal  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
poblic  guws,*  also  called  tiMadmm.  (FuL  Craio* 

VI.«H.) 

SUGORUNDAIUUM.  {VH.  Fimos,  p.  MO.) 
SIJI  HERSDES.  {Via.  Hiaia,  Rovak,  p.  497, 
49e.) 

SULAI  (oti^Uu).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
ita  members,  bad  received  an  injury  or  insuh  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  ita  members,  and  the 
fomer  was  unwilling  or  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  nnnraal  to  give  a  o«n- 
nisuon  or  graot  puUie  autbori^r  to  indiTiAials  to 
make  reprisala.  lliii  was  called  v^Aoc  or 
JMovai*  Polybius*  calls  it  >a^nobv  or  fricia  xaray- 
yiJiJ'Mv.  Thus,  when  the  Lac«aKiiMnians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  I^lus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
limiiioB  tbit  any  of  their  subjects  mif^  commit 
dmedstioiis  on  the  Athenjans  (XirlCee^  rovf  'Adi/- 
veioot*).  Demosthenes*  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
■tear,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  s^ely  dra  rof 
imd  TOVTuv  iaiJSpo^^tac  Koi  ovXac  KoruKivai^tevaf, 
where  ifipo^tiipioc  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  penon, 
ov;Uv  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidaseq>Iainsa£^ 
by  the  synoayme  ovX^^eif .  As  to  dvdpoA^^I'wu  fo^ 
another  purpose,  see  F^oiros.  In  the  vavrix^  ovy- 
ypa^  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,^  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  fiirov  &v 
lai  aviai  ooiv  'kB^aioif,  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorise  privateering ; 
and  vbea  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  Feeerred-to  tbunselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  wlielher 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it*  The  ancient  practice  may  be  cam- 
pared  with  the  modem  «ie  of  gruting  letten  of 
marque  and  reprisal* 

6YLL0OEIS  (mulAoyElr),  nsoally  called  ZiuUlo- 
To6  tifumt  or  the  ccdtecton  of  the  peqde,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previou^y  to  its 
confiscitioD.**  liier  formed  an  df^,"  and  leem  to 
have  been  introdooed  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Ttait.,Hirt.,i.,».J— 1  (Sort.,  Jul.,  W.—Pli«., pMwg., 
51.)— S.  (UeDKath.,  o.  Lurit.,  031.— LfiiM,  c  Niconi.,  189,  ad. 
SUph.)  —  4.  (ir.,  90,  IS,  53.)  —  i.  (Thncyd.,  119.)—  0.  (Da 
Conm.  Triararch.,  IttL)  — 7.  (c  Lmt.,  0S7.)  — S.  (D«in.,  e. 
Timocr.,  703.— Arsan.,  SM,  005.)—  0.  (Hinaicr.,  •.  t.  ZiiXot.— 
SehOmanB,  De  CitaH.,  M.— id.,  AbL  Jv.  Pob.  Gr^  307.)— 10. 


Thirty  T^ranta.  It  appears  from  m  vuaiftioa 
that  uw  ffvX^e^  had  to  atteiKl  to  the  ncnd  riles 
oonnected  wiUi  the  worship  of  Atlienn  ad  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  flat 
they  collected  ojuiimmoned  the  c&iseiu  to  ceitm 
nered  rites,  inAich  the  peotrie  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  nreunwtance  they  derived  tl^-ir 
name:  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  whidi  ifcer 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  net  os- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citiieu.* 

•SULPHUR.   (VW.  THsioir.) 

SULPrCLG  LEGES.   ( Vtd.  Lu,  p.  686.) 

SYMBOLAION,  Sl^NALLAGMA.  8TNTHECE 
{uvftSiXauw,  ffwoA^T'/ia,  cwd^K^),  are  all  wor£i 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distingniditUe 
from  one  another.  Sv/doiaw  ia  xaei  of  oontncu 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  pecalni- 
ly  (rf'hiaos  of  money.  Thus  m/dtiXw  ek  dv^nn- 
Aw  is  to  lend  i^on  the  security  of  a  dsTCL*  X>m*- 
Xay/ia  lignifiei  any  matter  negotiated  or  transaoeJ 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.*  Ivvd^x^  is  used  of  more  wdons 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  trettki  tai 
convmtions  between  kings  and  states.* 

As  to  the  neeesaity  or  advantage  ofbaviiv  witaia 
agreements  between  individQata,  see  STaasAin. 
National  compacts,  oo  accoont  of  their  great  im- 
portance, and  the  impossibility  of  otherwiae  pte- 
serving  evidence  of  them,  were  almost  alw^  coin- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pUan 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  matuiaL*  I'poo  a 
tneaeh,  or  on  the  ex|drati(m  of  tiie  tzea^,  the  piDan 
were  taken  down.* 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maiotain- 
sble  at  Athens,  called  tnytjoXoMn'  (or  awAraMi) 
aCdaeuc  dUat.^  Such  actions,  it  is  af^ffeheade^ 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligatkHu 
ex  delicto,  or  the  axovaut  ewiMMjfuira  of  Ar^otk.* 
Thus,  if  I  had  iwMniiod  to  pagr  a  sum  of  mooey  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perftmn  that  pru^s^ 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  bi&  at 
Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  brc^cen  my  nd^Aou't 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an-action  for  breadt  of  «»- 
tract,  but  to  a  &Kti  ^^0%.*  On  the  other  bami.  i 
dUti  jSAuAk  would  he  agaiiLSt  a  person  -mho  bad 
committed  a  breach  of  contract;  fi>r  he  was  recant- 
ed as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liaUe  to  pay  compcasatiim 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodons,  «ta 
bad  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  Mtruf 
avYYpai^ii,  had  a  iUii  ^Aoflvf  broo^t  against  ktm  by 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ^ip.'*  Ttie 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  betweva 
various  forms  of  sctioo.  It  is  not,  howeter,  no- 
probable  that  the  iixn  amd^Kuv  wpaUaaii  «u 
only  one  species  of  the  Hxn  ^XOik,  and  the  naoie 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  hail 
became  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  prevwos 
contract,  we  may  siqipose  that  he  had  the  optioB 
between  an  action  of  debt  C^pfovc)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract  The  same  observatioo  wiU 
BHi^  to  the  dtsoi  mposaniA^s^,  dpjspuM^  and 
othen  of  a  similar  kind,  tie  mampsmtof  difl^- 
,  ence  might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  actioa  for 

I.  (Coipu  Intttr.  Gnc,  Nol  M,  p.  ir,  138;  Na-  IK,  p.330.| 
—%.  (Dun.,  c.Aphob^  an;  c  Zraotk.,  8H.  -,  c  Pbna.,  9(r -. 
e.  'nmoth.,  1185 ;  c  DiomJISf .}  —  3.  (Den.,  c  Owt^  MT. 
609 ;  o-  Timocr.,  TOO.)— 4.  rritDojd.,  i.,  46 ;  t„  W;  Ttii..  S  - 
X«a.,  Hell., Tti.,  \,S  L-Dmo.,  D«  HIum].,  lib.  199.— Dc  Can&, 
Ul  i  r..  ArittoK.)  774.— Dinirc)i.,c.  DoDMMh.,  101,  xL  St^J 
—a.  (Thocyd.,  r.,  SS,  4T.— Vii  AriMofih^  Ach.,  nrT.)-«.  |IV- 
m<«th.,PfaM«K*tofi.tWO.)— 7.  (PoIIda,  Odim-,  n..  1S3:  •  i:, 
31.}— 8.  {Ethic.  Nioou.,  T.,  4.)— 9.  {ll«i«r.  Aa.Prac.,4TC|7:.j 
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breach  of  ooDtract,  the  plaintifi*  went  for  mUiqaidated 
damages,  which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas, 
upon  a  cium  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
speeifie  chattel,  the  court  had  nothiiig  man  to  do 
than  to  detannine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  or  not  -,  the  &fuv  was  Artfatrof-  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  ^cff/wdi-nu.* 

'OftoXtyyia  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  ewd^Kn,  thoogh  (as  we  tni^t  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiflbr- 
enttj.  Orammariana  make  them  ayaonymous.' 
Ziw^xaf  muta$tu  or  rldtcBiu  fterd  rtwof  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  (me;  Iffiivtiv  rait  owO^koi^, 
to  abide  by  it ;  ireptiiveiv  or  ■KopaSatveiv,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  mdy  obeerre  tliat  awd^Kdi 
ia  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  owd^K^, 
the  only  difibreooe  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  aTtioles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  mamier  as  iiad^Koi,  the  Uttamentary  Hajoti- 
(ioM,  is  put  fbr  dioAJa?,  the  wiU.  "ivfiioXov  also 
ognifies  a  oompact  or  agreement,  bat  had  become 
(in  Attic  pariance)  obwdete  in  this  aenae,  except  in 
tlw  ezpressiOB  iUtat  Aird  0iyiC£Un>.  (Vuf.  Snuo- 
LOR,  dec.) 

ZTHBOAArON  HAFABA'ZEOX  AIKH.  (Vii. 
STaBoi.Aioif.) 

£THBOAON,  ADO,  AIE  AI  {mi/^Auv,  dird,  SUai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  bad  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respectire 
memben.  In  the  eariter  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  aboot  from  one  ooqntnr  to  another, 
and  cmnmit  aggressions  upon  in^Tionals,  who  in 
Ihrtr  torn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  npMi 
itsdf  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  soch  as  ttie  giring 
authority  to  take  av)ia  or  (toata,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  tibe  Greeks  advanced  in  ctTilization, 
and  a  doear  intercourse  sprang  op  among  them, 
disputes  between  die  natives  of  difl^rent  oomitries 
Were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  mnch  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  procese,  either  in  the  one  country 
ta  the  other.  Among  every  peiqile,  however,  the 
laws  were  wa  fhmwd  aft  to  lender  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more&vonrabletoacitixen  thantoa 
fintigner ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to 'sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
■  by  iiini,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation mij^t  subsist  between  two  states,  sudi  as 
nfifiaxfa  or  hciyofua,  and  yet  the  natives  cS  each 
be  exposed  to  tlus  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercoorse.  To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  a|;reement,  declaring  the 
oonditions  i^ion  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
admfaiistered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  06160X0,  defined  by  SuidasAua:  owdn- 
uu  h(  6»  iUv^V  oi  *Sktlt  ^ifuvai  rarruot  rolf 
KoUriur,  Aors  MUrat  «al  %a^i66»tiv  ri  iUaia ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contntcts 
were  called  ducoidfrdffi^Auv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessaiy  would  ft  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  systmo  of  international 
jurisprndoice.  Commercial  petqde  woaM  stud  in 
need  of  ft  the  moat.  Aristotle  muitions  the  Tus- 
eaas  and  Carthaginians  as  having  iriftSoXa  nepl  roS 
ddutnv.*  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  actor  aeguUur  fvntm 


1.  (Mtin,  Atl.  Proc,  fi7, 184,493-407,  SI0.)-3.  (Baiponr.,  •. 
*■  'A*m>«(T4nTO'.— SoidM,  ■.  V.  Sn>04mr.>— 3.  (Psiit-i  lii.,  l.i. 


rei ;  but  this,  6s  well  as  other  condftions,  must  have 
:  varied  according  to  circnmstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
:  son  and  protection  of  |»operty  would  no  doubt  be 
Mooied  to  the  foreipier  as  &r  as  poaaible ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  irp6ievoc  to  see  that  theee 
rights  were  respected.  A  c<mmion  inrovision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  bis  canoe  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  cotmtiy,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.^  This  was 
perhaps  sog^erted  by  Uie  practice  wlidcb  had  grown 
up,  of  isferrmg  national  qnaiids  to  flie  aibftntioD 
ttt  acme  indivKlaal  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  helisa,  under  the  direction  of  the  thee- 
mothetc.  Hence  Pdlox*  says  of  those  magistrates, 
rd  eifitohi  irpdf  rof  n6Xeif  Kvpoifctv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  condude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  waa  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothetai  and  jurors.  Moat  of  the 
peoirie  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acqoiesce  in  the  above  r^olation.  Miilip,  how- 
ever, wmU  not  iidHnit  to  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  shoold  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  autgect  of  com- 
plaint by  DenuiBthenes.* 

The  name  of  6iKai  died  m^Xav  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  aUies  oC  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens*  This  bet  has  been  called 
in  question  BSekb,  bat  there  is  not  mnoh  reason 
fiMT  doobting  it.  It  ia  tme  that  the  expresaioo  la 
not  strictly  api^caUe  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  ft  may  be  allowed  tbat  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  auch  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to.tbe  imperial  city.*  It  ia,  however,  not  improba* 
ble  that'  the  arrangement  was  called  eifi6oXa  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  tiarshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which^ 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  a^iftaxott 
ttUieg,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  dn^- 
Koai,  or  Mubjectt. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  monthsi 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  ^'icoi  ano  av(i66?Mv)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  theamothete.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiplion  on  tiie  death  of  Herodei, 
where  both  the  proseotftor  and  the  defendant  sra 
natives  ofMytUrae.' 

As  "to  the  oit^eXa  given  to  the  joram,  see  Dioas*  , 

TH. 

SYMBOULOI  {aifiSovTLot).   {Vii.  pABinaoi.) 

SYMMORIA  (ov/^io^}.  (Vtd.  Euphoba,p.  89S; 
TaiaRABOHiA.) 

*STM'PHYTON  (ov/i^vTw),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny : 
"  ViUnerihu  iojumdit  Itmia  ^tulmaU  e>f,  ut  eenuw 
fuejiu,  dum  eoquuntuTt  etmglulinet  addilAt  ssik  ll 
Greet  somen  ifflpo«ttfr«."  The  first  species  of  DiOB- 
corides  waa  the  a^/ifvrm  wmaievt  which,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Sprnigel,  ia  the  Corit  «aMpetiniffM.  VfbBj 


I.  (Et)rm.lUn.,  'EK<(X>ro(«J>i(-)— *'  (Thaqrd., I»M, 
'8, 140;  T.,4li  Tri.,  IS. — SoUnuui,  Ant.  Jar.  Fab.  Or.,  MT.) 
—J.  (»Hi.,  8B.)— 4.  (D«  H«1mi.,  TB.)-5.  (PoUm,  Onom.,  viiL, 
n.)-a.  (I«n.,  Da  lUjK  Alh.,  i.,  16.)— 7,  (Httpoct.,  ■.  v. 
ja;ui.  —  Tbncjd.,  i.,  77,  o.  not.  GAUer  —  PUtuT,  Proc  nad 
Klu.,  i.,ll»-ll4.-H«iwr,An.,  Pne.,07,77S.-WM;huittA.L, 
ii7«,lnj  IL,  I.,  1M^-SbMm»m,  Jm.  Jot.  Pab.  Gr.,  »7».) 
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■i^  tUi  neeiw  wm  oHed  Aftnw  >y  the  R— ail, 

Tb«  Moona  speeiM  of  Dioaooridu,  wbidi  Apoleius 
uyi  wu  called  CmtMU  bjr  tte  Romani,  waa  in 
all  probabilitT  the  Symfkytm  ^ftditMitj  ar  Comf<wt> 

SYMPOSiON  (ratr^Mv).   (  FuL  Snvoanm.) 

SUMTUA'Ri^  I^OES,  the  nue  of  rariou 
laws  puMd  to  prnvaiK  inardiMte  eipeoae  {pumtiu) 
in  buquett,  di«M,  ^*  Indieatatai  of  antfquitr 
it  WW  omuaderal  Ob  dnQr  of  gDverameot  to  put  a 
eheok  opan  eodimgance  in  the  private  expenaea 
of  parsDU,  aad  aaMinK  ttie  Romus  in  purticalBrwe 
fiiid  tntoea  of  thifl  io  this  Iswa  atthboied  to  the  luDga 
and  in  the  Twalre  TnUee.  The  oaasora,  to  wiwm 
waa  intmated  tlw  duaflmm  or  cHf«  monm,  pmiah- 
ed  tqr  the  note  amMria  all  peiaoos  goiUy  oS  what 
waa  then  tefaided  an  a  hunuioiu  Dkode  of  liring:  a 
great  many  maHPffae  of  thia  kind  an  reeerded. 
(  VU.  NoTi  CnaoBiA,  p.  666.)  But  as  the  lore  of 
luzniy  giMtljr  iocreaaed  with  the  forein  eonqueats 
of  d«  Rapoblio  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  aa- 
tioB,  *aiieoa  legee  SmBtoariBweve  panted  at  dilRv- 
eat  ttaaaa  with  the  ebieet  reatrainiag  it.  Theae, 
WwOTBT,  aa  mt(j  be  anppaaBd,  noafy  aooompliahed 
their  objjeat,  a»t  is  the  litar  tinea  ttf  the  AqnUio 
they  were  TirtuaQj  npenled.  TIm  AHowiDg  ia  a 
Uat  of  the  ouat  'mfimUalL.  af  tfua,  amnifBd  in 
dutinologieal  erdor. 

Ofpia,  propoeed  the  tribrnte  C.  Oppioa  in  the 
eonaulohip  of  Q.  FabiaaaBd  Ti.  SetMranioa,  in  the 
■iddla  of  tha  aoooMi  Pmto  war,  ac.  lU^  «aaeted 
Oat  BD  waaaaa  ahODld  hwe  aboTC  lialf  an  onaee  of 
g<4d,  mar  wear  a  dreaa  of  diflkmit  odooia,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  atij  or  in  aay  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  onleea  en  aeeoont  of  poUie  aacrifiaea. 
TtiiB  law  waa  repealed  tweo^  years  aAenrard,' 
wbeooe  we  freooealiy  find  the  lex  Orehia  mention- 
ad  as  the  fint  lex  Samtoaria.  Tacilaa*  speaks  of 
Oppiwlegee. 

Okcku,  propoaed  1^  the  tribane  C.  Orehtos  in 
the  third  year  after  the  oensorriiipof  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  goeats  to  be  preeenfat  enter- 
tainmentfl.*  It  qipears  that  H.  Cato  was  at  lint 
-omsed  to  thia  law,  bat  aftoirard  aomorted  it.* 

WimA,  HTOpoaed  bjr  tim  eonanl  C.  FaDoina  B.C. 
161,  limitM  the  auau  iiAieh  wen  to  be  aneat  f» 
cntertaiamenta,  and  enacted  that  not  more  thao  100 
aaaea  abeuld  be  spent  on  certain  featirala  named  in 
the  lex,  wlMooe  it  is  called  Centeim  by  Lndliua ; 
that  on  %ea  other  days  in  each  month  D«t  more  than 
80  aaaea,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asaaa  Aoold  be  enended:  atoo,  that  so  ocher 
Ibwl  bat  OM  beo  abooU  be  aemd  np,  and  tliat  not 
Attened  fot  the  parpoae.^ 

CiDiA,  paaead  B.C.  14S,  oxtended  the  lex  Rmnia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  oo|y 
tboee  who  gave  entertammenU  whi^  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  preacnbed,  bat  alau  ail 
vim  wen  picaent  at  oneh  eateitaiuneata,  afaooM 
boHaUetothapeatftiea  of  the  laiw.  WeanntAii 
bowerer,  toM  in  what  theae  eooaisted.* 

Lwnru  agreed  in  ita  chief  proriaiQDa  with  the  lex 
Faaaia,  and  waa  Imra^  ferward,  we  are  toM,  that 
ttwie  migbt  be  the  aatbocity  of  a  new  law  open 
the  aabjeet,  inaaameh  aa  the  lex  FanniawaabegiD- 
Bing  to  be  MglNled.  It  aUoarad  900  aaaes  to  be 
apeat  on  eaMrtaiaBeatt  upon  maniue  daya,  and 
on  oAer  daya  ttw  aame  as  the  lex  Faaaia:  idso. 
that  on  ordinaty  daya  there  stundd  ntit  be  served  im 
more  than  three  poonda  af  fi«^  and  one  peand  of 
■alt  meat*  CMIins"  states  that  thos  law  was 
brooght  forward  by  P.  Lictnioa  Crassos,  bat  we  do 

1.  tDkweor-,  tr.,  V,  10.— Adma,  AponA.,  •.  ▼.)— 4.  (OdliM, 
M  i  ti.,  (LiY.,  I.T-ViL  Kmz.,  ij_  I,  t  S.)- 

4.  (Ann.,  iii.,  IS,  34.)— S.  (Maenb.,  SM.,  ii.,  ll.y-i.  (FeKVh 
«.  V.  PercuacUtam  and  ObMnitaTWe.)- 7.  (Oell.,  ii.,  M.— Ma- 
«!*.,  S«i.,  1.  c— H».,  a  N.,  X.,  to,  *.  7I.)-8.  (HMrab.,  1.  e.) 


■ol  know  at  wtet  thne,  probata,  trnwevo;  ia  his 
pfwtorship,  B.C.  103. 

CoaifSLu,  a  law  of  the  dietalor  SoDa,  B.C.  81, 
waa  enacted  on  aecxamt  of  the  ne^eet  of  the  Fm- 
Dian  and  Lieiniaa  Uws.  Like  theae,  it  i^alated 
the  expenaea  ef  entertaipments '  Exlraragaaee  id 
funerals,  whioh  had  been  forbidden  even  m  the 
Twelve  TaUea,*  was  also  natrained  by  a  bw  of 
Sulla.*  Itwmaimibablydwsuiielawwychdsa- 
rained  bow  much  mi^t  be  wbbbX  opon  momnenla.* 

^MiLu,  proposed  1^  the  eonanl  Amitiaa 
doa  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expeBaes  of  ma- 
tainawmta,  but  the  land  and  qaanttty  of  food  ikit 
waa  to  be  asad.*  Fbny*  and  Aardias  Tictot'  a- 
•oribe  tlM>  law  to  the  oonsaMiip  of  M.  ^milw 
Soanroa.  B.C.  115.  It  ia  »M  iuvoaaiUe  thaitthm 
may  hare  been  two  jBtmliuklafw  on  the  aolgMt 

Autu,  of  noeeitain  date,  propooed  hf  Antim 
Reato,  beoides  lianting  the  e^tenaea  of  cnterlaia- 
neota,  enacted  that  do  actual  caagiatrate,  or  mapB- 
tcate  eleet,  abouU  dine  abroad  anywhere  exeqc  at 
tbebonaeaof  eertainpoBoaa.  IIub  law.  bowerer, 
waa  Uttle  obaemd;  and  we  an  tald  that  Anu 
never  dined  oat  afterward,  that  be  might  not  m 
him  owa  law  violated. 

JuLU,  propoaed  by  the  dictator  C.  Jnfiaa  Coar, 
ea&med  the  Ibimer  samtaary  lawa  — y-Jiug  ea- 
tertaiameata,  vrhioh  bad  fatten  into  dianae.*  Ji£as 
Cteaar  adoptiad  atrong  meaamve  to  cms  this  Inr 
iato  oxeBnliwn  bat  it  wasTiotated.  when  he  wasab- 
aent  flam  Ramft*  He  atathmed  aOeen  ia  Ae 
proTiaioo-maricet  to  seize  opon  all  eafaWaa  feiM- 
(ten  by  the  law,  and  aemetimBa  sent  heton  andaal- 
diento  banqaetatotakasveiTthingiAiohwaa  a* 
allowad  by  the  laiw.**  rinnm  winma  in  ti  fiir  t«  Ifcii 
law  in  two  of  his  qMBOea.'* 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Aogastoa,  dawod  MO  lesteww 
to  be  amended  vpaa  tativalB  on  jBos  prafaati,  301 
i^imi  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  aons,  aad  same 
other  fisstive  days,  aad  1000  npoa  marriate  feast*. 
llMfe  was  also  an  edict  of  Angnatos  or  Tlbena^ 
by  which  aa  moeb  as  from  800  to  3000  aeMcitei 
wen  alhnred  to  be  expended  npon  ti^iHiiaiM  iiiii, 
ttie  iaereaae  being  made  widi  tlie  hope  «C  aacmnBg 
thei^  the  obeervaoce  of  the  law.** 

Tiberina  attempted  to  check  extrav^ance  ia 
faanqneta  and  a  aenatos  oonsoltom  was  pasaed  h 
his  leign  for  the  porpose  <rf'  reatrainiag  homy, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  esixft 
for  sacred  porposes,  and  alao  pnbibitad  the  nse  of 
aOk  gaiments  to  awn.'*  This  aoBBtaaiy  law,  how- ' 
evR-,  was  but  little  observed."  Some  ngoUiaas 
on  the  snbjeet  were  also  made  by'  Men,**  waA  \ij 
aueceediag  emperors,  bat  tbey  nppOT  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  cfaeekii^f  the  increaa^  Id«b 
of  loxmy  in  dreoa  and  food.*' 

SYNALLAOMA  (ow&Uo}^).  (Ftf-SnMui- 
ow.) 

STTEAHTOZ  BKKAHZIA  (oMyror  baO,^ 
vim).   (Fid.  EoouBiA.  p.  181.) 

STNiDICOS  toMtm),  n  odsacafe,  m  fieqnendy 
need  as  synonymoas  with  tiie  wood  uwy^w^wj,  to 
denote  any  one  wiio  pleads  the  osBse  of  another, 
whether  in  a  coot  of  joatioe  or  ebeiriwie.  £«vdt- 
KtZv,  also,  is  oaed  imfiflbmHlv  with  m-mwfA'  or 
owsTtwICafAu."  Ttaa  the  firs  pofalie  aovoeatea. 


1.  (OriL,KMmb.,IL«e.>-«.  (Cic,  Da  tw.,>i-.1 
(Flat.,  Boll,  l6.>-4.  (Cje.  ad  Att..  sii., »,  !•.)-&.  (OalL,  Ib- 
cTob.,  11.  as,}-*.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  S7,  a.  Tl^-T.  A*  Ta.  DL,  TI.) 
—8.  (Dktt  Cam.,  tm.,  ^^~9.  (Cic  ad  AtU  tsi-TJ— tti 
(Snat.,  JaL,  4S.>-11.  <«d  Fan.,  Til.,  10 ;  iz.,  U.>~«.  (CalL, 
Lo.— Sna^Oetm^M.)— 11.  (Sm*.,  m,Sl)— H,  (Tadt, 
Aita.,  ii,  33.— DioB  Caaa^  Mi_  U J— IS.  (faeit_  An^  iiL. 
SI.)—]*).  (SiMt.,  NaT.,  18!)— 17.  fFtetaar,  Eiarcrt.  IL  ifc  Uf- 
Sunt.  Rob.,  1791.— Boxbub,  DhMt.  Aiitiqnar..farid.  d«  Uc. 
Rob.  Snmt.,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1810.)— 16.  (AMdee.,  De  MjH..  )B,(d 
teyh.— PeMitiL,  c.  aAw,  W  ;  e.  ZmMh.,aa»i  c  Skfk, 
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SZNEDROI. 


STNEGOROS 


who  wen  ippotDted  to  deieod  tt»  aneieDl  Inra  be- 
fore the  eoiut  of  Miaats  when  an  amcBdment  or 
m  new  kw  in  abr^^tion  thereof  was  propoaed,  ue 

called  both  oMiutH  aod  om^yopiu.  Aa  to  them, 
see  NoMOTHBTit,  and  alao  SdiomaDD,  He  Cmtit., 
255  -  Ant.  Jar.  Publ.  Or.,  SSSi  The  nanro  of  tnv6i~ 
MOi  aeesas  to  have  been  pecoUariy  spf^i  to  thoae 
oraiora  who  were  aent  by  the  state  to  pked  the 
causeof  ihdr  oonntcTiMn  befafsafbraigntiibanaL 
.tCschioes,  fc^r  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  AauAikityoDic  coendl  od  the  snbjeot  of  the 
Delias  lem^ ;  hut  a  certam  diseoveiy  having  beea 
made  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Are^Migue  took  npcm  themselveB  to  remove 
him,  and  aiqioint  Hypendea  in  bis  atead.*  These 
eztraordinaiy  adTooatce  are  not  to  be  confbonded 
with  the  Pytagorc,  or  ordinary  Ampluctyonic  dep- 
uties.* There  were  other  ovvitKot,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  tiioogfa 
tiiey  pn^bty  derived  their  name  from  the  cirenm- 
stuee  of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
teresta  of  the  state.  These  ware  extraordioaiy 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exerolae 
a  jurisdiction  in  di^tee  conceiBing  confisMted 
property;  as  vrhen,  for  instanee,  an  information 
was  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  poasossion 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  vrtiteh  were 
liable  to  be  seised  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  vrheo  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  t^^  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  Uea  thumpoo,  to  have  his 
debt  natisfied  oat  el  the  praeeeds.  Sneh  a  olaim 
was  edlad  hnttmapiia,  ud  to  proaeonta  ft  im-i- 
dxv^tooftu.*  Oa  this  sobjeot  the  reader  is  reforred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysiaa,  De  PM.  Peam.,  De  Nic. 
Fratr,  Pectm.,  De  AriHopk.  Peatn.,  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  H9,  161,  164,  ed.  Stepb.  The  first  ap- 
pointmrat  of  these  judicial  oMuot  toeh  place  after 
the  expnkkin erf tiiethiT^ grants;  andoneoftheir 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  reedve  informations 
from  the  ^^x"^  against  thoae  persons  who  bad 
nerved  in  the  cavdry  daring  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  tbey 
had  received  for  that  service.*   (Vid.  9maoBoi.) 

SVNEDROI  ( viveSpot ),  a  nante  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  wlio 
sat  together  to  coasult  or  ddUMrate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salanns  is  called  owUptov*  Freqnent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assemUy  (rf  the 
Greeks,  rd  xon^v  ruv  'EJMivuv  ovvfiiptav,  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopylae,  ordsewhere.*  When  the  new  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  was  fonned,  after  B.C.  377, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  princi^es  tiian  the  for- 
mer, the  aeveral  stales  who  were  included  therein 
were  espressty  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
ooogress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  caUed  m»idptov,  and  the  depnttes  trfwedpw,  and 
the  snms  famished  by  the  dlies  ovrra{«f,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  ^opof,  or  trib- 
me.'  Many  alhuions  to  this  new  leagoe  are  made 
1^  the  watora,  espectaHy  Isocratae,  who  strongjty 
nr^  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.*  Per- 
hape  the  aividpoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  At- 
taariU  are  tiie  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.* 
For  Ihrttier  information  on  the  subject  of  this  eon- 


1.  {DnwMh.,  Da  Canm^  S7!,  tn.>— S-JSebBam,  Dt  Co* 
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fodera^,  see  SohSmana.  Ant.  Jmr.  PuU.  Qr.t  484.— 
Boekh,  StoMUh,  itr  Atktn.,  L,  448^Thtrt«al).  HitL 

of  Grease,  vol  v.,  p.  42,  908. 

The  name  of  awiipimi  was  given -at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus  ;>  or  to  the  ^ace  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.* 

SYNEGORICON  (mirroput6r).   {Vid.  Smeo- 

BOB.) 

STNEOOROS  luvr^yopot)  may  be  translated  an 
advocate  or  counsel,  tnoo^  snch  tranriation  will 
convey  to  the  EB^ish  reader  a  mom  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  b^s. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
taw,  parties  to  an  action  were  oUiged  to  conduct 
Aeir  own  cwisee  vrithont  assistance ;  but,  en  the 
increase  of  Utigatiw,  the  setenees  of  bw  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
pud  no  attention  to  these  were  nnaUe  to  compete 
vritb  more  experienced  opponents.  To  considt  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  pr^)aiing  a  defence,  were  obvioas  expe- 
dients. It  vras  but  another  step  to  have  a  apeech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  d^vered 
by  the  par^  himself  when  the  oaose  vras  btongjit 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thos  s|«ang  up,  som^ 
what  in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv- 
ed money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  tfiose  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antlphon  was  the  firat  who  acqaired  any  celebrity. 
Lysiaa,  Iskqs,  and  Isocrates  obtained  coosideratde 
iacoDMs  by  speech-writing.  Denosthenes  foDowed 
the  same  proftueion  fbr  some  time,  nntfl  bis  engage- 
ments in  public  basin  ess  forced  him  to  relinquiah  it* 
These  persons  were  called,  not  awiyopoi,  bat  Xoyo- 
>p£^(,  a  name  apfdied  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
written  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatevet  assist* 
ance  the  pariy  might  have  received  oat  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  If 
the  pahy  was  louring  under  illness,  or  ihrou^ 
any  physical  or  mental  debiUQr  was  unable  to  cm-' 
duct  his  own  cause  vrithont  manifest  disadvantage^ 
he  might  (by  permisaion  of  the  court)  procore  a  ru- 
ative  or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Ilius,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  peofde  on  his  be- 
half. So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  ApbaietM 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  ivrUlovic. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  qgainst  Leocbap 
res,  we  see*  that  the  son  conducts  bia  Ather^B  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  abilitt', 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speew, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  frieod  to  come  for- 
vnvd.*  Hits  was  seldom  rrthaed ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defences 
by  Demosthenes  ofCtesipbon  against  .Machines,  and 
of  Fhanns  against  A^obus,  may  be  cited  as  eunt- 
ples.  In  both  (tf  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themsdves ;  and  it  is  fhrther  to  be  observed,  that 


I.  (Mt^,  e.  Tteareb.,  13:— Dinanih.,  e.  Damoath.,  91,  ad. 
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Ite  ■dmata  im  looked  upon  with  mora  fiiTomr  on 
tbte  reij  aocotiDt ;  for,  aa  do  feea  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  qieaker  waa  rsfarded  wHh  auaiMcion 
wbo  had  aa  apparent  motire  for  aadertaking  the 
caoae  of  another  peraon.  Heooe  we  find  in  moat 
of  (be  mnf/WMo!  ^lo/ot  tbat  the  apeaker  avowa 
aliat  bia  mouvea  ar? ;  aa,  for  inataaoe,  Uiat  he  ia 
eoiuieeiad  bar  Mood  or  fricaMlahip  wiUi  the  OM  partj, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  be  haa  a  atake 
ia  the  matter  at  iaane  between  them.*  In  the  cauae 
afalnat  Leocbarea  abore  cited,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
son  bad  an  equal  intereat  with  bia  father  io  preecrr- 
ins  the  iaberitanoe,  and  therefore  he  would  be  ood- 
■Merad  io  the  li^t  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pio- 
hlbited  the  advocate  from  taking  feea  under  peri 
of  a  ypafi  before  the  theaoMtbetae,*  made  do  pro- 
Tiaion  (and  perhapa  it  waa  impoeaible  to  make  an 
effective  proviaioo)  againat  an  influence  of  a  more 
peniicioua  kind,  via.,  that  of  political  aaaociation, 
which  induced  men  to  aopport  the  monberaitf  their 
dub  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
orjnatiDeofthecaBe.  Hence  the  firequoDt  allaaiona 
^  the  orators  to  the  ipyasr^pia  ovki^vtQv,  (togh- 
pijv  MpumuM  mntST^iutTitv,  itafitUKtvacXoyuv,  ftap- 
T6pu¥,  ovvufuruv,  all  which  expreaaiooa  have  rtfer- 
ence  to  that  ayatm  of  oonfederatioa  at  Athena  by 
wtttdi  iadividuala  endMvoured  to  indoenoe  and  coo- 
Iral  the  oourta  of  juatioe.  (Fid.  Ebahos,  Srconiit- 
TBa.*)  That  IHeoda  wen  often  repeated  to  plead, 
not  on  aecount  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  mi^t  exert  an  in- 
floence  on  the  bendt,  ia  evident  from  an  attentive 
peruaal  of  the  orators.  In  aome  caaea  tbia  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitioiate  coarse,  aa  where  a  defeodr 
aat,  charged  with  aome  serioua  orine,  called  a  man 
(tfbigh  reputation  to  apeak  in  bia  behaU;  and  pledge 
himaelf  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  waa 
gnmndleeB.  With  such  view  .£schinea,  on  his  trial 
lor  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  ptayed  the  aid  of 
Eubolus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  «Uled  aa  a  witness.* 

On  crinunat  triala,  the  jnaetice  with  reapeet  to 
•dvocatea  waa  much  the  same  aa  in  civil  aetiona, 
on^  that  it  aeems  to  have  been  more  conwion  to 
.  have  aeveral  spe^ra  on  the  part  of  the  proaeca- 
tk>n ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
Btate  waa  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
^oae  which  were  brou^t  before  the  court  upon  an 
flffo/rfAio,  it  was  osual  to  aiqioint  public  advocates 
(called  ow^y^Mt,  trhiucot,  or  Kor^yopoi)  to  manage 
^e  prosecution.  Tbua  Pericles  waa  ^)pointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  aasist  in  the  impcndiment  of 
Cimon.*  Public  proaecutora  were  chosen  by  the 
peo[de  to  bring  to  trial  Demosihenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalaa.*  In  ordinary  caaea,  however,  the 
■oenser  or  proseeotM-  (xariyopoc)  was  a  distinct 
peraon  from  the  mvvyopoc,  who  acted  only  aa  aux- 
uiary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  aw^yo- 
pot  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
aa  AnytuB  and  Lycon  are  eaid  to  have  done  on  tbe 
tii^  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  proeecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
mating  only  a  abort  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  Lyaiaa  against  Epicratfw,  Er- 
gocles,  and  Pbilocratea,  which  are  called  iitiXovoi. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliaiy  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
<^  tbe  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  aucceaa- 
ftil  aeenaer,  nor  lime,  on  the  other  haad.  to  the 
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penalty  of  a  tbovaand  dracfaixw,  or  tbe  irtfiU  riii' 

Sient  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  tbe  naea. 
ere  we  moat  diatingunh  between  an  advoeate  and 
a  joint  [Boaecutor.  The  latter  atood  preosdy  ia  the 
same  aitoation  aa  hia  colleague,  jnat  aa  a  oo-piaiBt4 
in  a  civil  action,  tlx  names  of  both  woudd  mppm 
in  the  bin  ^lyuit^),  both  would  attend  the  iwiMpt- 
ate,  and  wooM,  in  short,  have  tlie  same  ri^ta  nd 
babilitiea;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  prntity 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  Boefa  as  the  %puiwtayi«~^ 
IiLtbe  proceeding  against  tbe  law  of  Leptinea  tbeie 
vrere  two  proaecnton,  AjdiepBion  and  Ctesif^es,  tbe 
aon  of  Chalniaa ;  each  addreaaed  tbe  oonrt,  Aphey- 
aion  first,  aa  b^ag  the  eUer ;  each  had  his  adfo- 
eats,  the  one  Phormio,  the  other  I>eaKMdMDea,iihs 
tells  08  in  the  exonlimn  that  he  had  andertakcfi  ts 
q>eak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  tbe  impalicy  cf 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  soo  of  Cfaabiiu^ 
■wiM  woiiM  have  been  deprived  of  certain  piiiBegei 
inherited  from  hia  &tber  if  the  tew  had  takes  efled.' 

There  aeenie  to  have  bea  no  law  whkk  haulci 
Um  nanber  of  peraona  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
eatea,  dther  in  public  or  private  canaee.  Tbeie 
was,  however,  Uiis  practical  limitatwn,  that  as  ik* 
time  allowed  for  spinkinR  to  either  par^wasneu- 
ored  by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  choae  to  enipkiy  a 
friend  to  ^eak  lor  him,  be  anbtracted  bo  Boeh  fam 
the  length  at  hia  own  apeech  aa  he  naaBt  to  lean 
for  that  of  hia  fliead,  ud  tbe  wholB  tina  aHowei 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  ttae  nomber  of 
persona  wbo  spoke  oa  one  aide.  Both  parties  wen 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  qpeecbes,  tbe  pluatiff 
beginning,  tbe  defendant  following,  then  the  plaiDttf 
replymg,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  Ttess 
are  oAen  called  JiAjot  wpirtpot  and  Unepot  lesped- 
ivdly,  but  are  not  to  be  eonfeuDded  with  die  mt- 
yopUu  or  6ampeSunlatt  which  mi^t,  and  osaaQy 
did,  immediately  follow  the  apeedi  of  tbe  party  in 
wboee  favour  they  were  made,  though  aa  a  matter 
(tf  anangement  it  might  be  convmieat  sometnnes 
to  reaerve  the  speech  of  the  advoeate  for  tbe  icffy, 
in  vrtiicb  case  the  «wf|«;pi«ir<ld7<Drud  tbe  fanqMr 
Aovor  vraakl  be  the  aame.* 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  foodaeiiv  friendi 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  ponishmwit. 
see  TiaxNA.  As  to  the  publiu  Mvoeates  appeinied 
to  defend  the  oM  laws  before  the  eout  of  hdtaiaL 
see  SrNDicos,  Nohothbtbs. 

Tbe  fee  of  a  drachm  {rb  awtryoputm')  meittiooed 
by  Arisiopbanea*  waa  probaUy  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  be  was  employed  ca  be- 
half of  tbe  state.  It  baa  been  shown  eleariy 
ScbSmaon  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  auppoeing  that 
tbe  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  asaefflblj 
are  called  mrvyopot.  They  are  always  dtstingnirit- 
ed  Iqr  tbe  title  of  pvnptc  or  AfifyapM,  or,  if  ibey 
poaaesaed  much  influence  with  the  pet^  dvo^ 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sui^Kwed  that  ibey  eoasti- 
tuted  a  distinct  daas  of  persona,  inaamoefa  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  addreas  tbe  as- 
sembly when  he  [rieased ;  though,  aa  it  was  foond 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  tbe  fi^fux  was  cos* 
lined  to  a  few  peraons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  scqoiied 
the  title  of  ^opet,  die.*  There  appeaia,  bowever, 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period]  a  regular  ap- 
pointment of  mrvwyopot,  ten  in  oomber,  with  whom 
the  Bcholiast  un  Aristophanes*  confoimded  the  ^ 
roper,  or  oratora.  Tor  what  purpoae  soch  leti  »vvf- 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  iolbrmalion.  Some  tiiink  they 
vrere  oficers  connected  with  the  board  uf  semlaton 
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SYNfECXA. 


-ho  aodited  nufpatrite*'  aooounti.  AristoUe^  ssys 
le  suUioritiea  to  whom  msgistrates  rendered  their 
>c»unt5  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
pOwm,  in  others  XayiortUy  in  others  ew^yopoi,  or 
•^atnidy  and  the  wiUior  of  the  Lezicon  Rhetori- 
um,  ptdiiiihed  by  Bddter,*  aajs  that  the  synegori 

pof  Tor  eb&6vat.  But  what  sort  (rf*  assistance  did 
ley  render  1  b  it  not  probable  that  they  perfonn- 
1  the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  riz.,  that  of 
rosecating  such  ifiagistratee  as,  in  the  (qtloion  of 
le  logistie,  bad  rendered  an  aaaatiafaetory  aeraanti 
.ny  indiTidual.  indeed,  inight  prefer  ^wnesasaiMt 

magistrate  wbeo  the  time  for  rendNuiK  tus  ao- 
amnt  bad  arrired ;  bat  the  prosecutkm  by  a  awn- 
opoc  would  be  an  AC  qffiao  proceediag,  such  as  the 
fgistat  \verB  bound  to  institote  if  they  had  any 
sasoD  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
ation  or  miscoodact.  If  this  .ooQjectan  be  well 
landed,  it  is  not  ameasonible  to  n^poae  that  these 
sn  tfwv/opot  were  do  other  than  the  puUio  adTo- 
ates  wtH>  were  employed  to  oondact  state  proseon- 
lons  of  a  different  lund.  They  might  be  ^ipointed 
nnually,  either  by  lot  or  by  Section  (accord^  to 
[arpocration*}.  Their  duties  would  be  only  ocoa- 
iooal,  and  they  wooid  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
se  wbenem  they  were  Mnployed.  BocUi's  oon- 
scture,  that  they  received  a  dradtm  a  da^  for  every 
ay  of  busioess,  is  without  much  foandation.*  The 
eader  will  find  the  anthOTities  on  this  sntyect  n- 
erred  to  in  Schomaao*  and  BSoUl* 

SYNOEliI£U.{n]7^na).  <VMi.Hnws,6uBK, 
1.  494.) 

SYNOBAPHE  (nry/pd^)  sipirfiea  a  written  oon- 
ract,  whereas  evvB^mi  and  a^i66}juo»  do  not  ne- 
«saanl7  impwt  that  the  coDtraet  ia  in  writing ; 
md  ifu^uryia  is,  atrieUy  apeaUng,  a  Teibal  agree- 
oent.    Pollux  explains  the  word  am^xn  lyyp^^' 

At  Athens  impcotant  oontracU  were  usually  re- 
laced  to  writing,  such  as  leases  ijaa6£>otis),  loans 
»f  money,  and  ^  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
ain  oonditions  were  to  be  peiibnned.  The  rent, 
be  rate  of  interest,  with  other  ooaditiona,  and  also 
he  penalties  (or  Imach  of  contract  {iictrifua  to  U 
TTT  ovr^Q^\  wwe  particulariy  mentioned.  The 
lames  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
vere  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  liu 
le  tablet  vS  wax  or  wood  0MUov  or  ypafifittrtlov, 
ometimea  dooble,dI«ng:ei>),  which  was  sealed,  and 
leposited  with  some  Uiird  person,  motually  agreed 
tn  between  the  parties.'  An  examide  of  a  con- 
ract  on  a  bottomry  loan  (vavrurq  pvyypa^)  will  be 
Hind  in  Demostbenes,*  where  the  terms  are  care- 
ullj  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
od,  Kvpuntpov  6t  jctf^  rovruv  fi^Stv  thnu  i% 
vyypa^f,  "  which  agreonent  diall  be  valid,  any- 
ling  to  the  contrary  DOtwithatan^ng." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
•act — a  release  l^eott),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
haTtvaif),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
r  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  (npi- 
) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  eootiact- 
m  parties  Uioa^t  it  sa^  to  have  donunentaiT 
ndence  of  the  terms.  'Ewfidovoi  At/Spimntt  mra 
w^ypaf^  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
)a£ae  d  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fuhion, 
t  a  certain  price,  dec.,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
lent.**  No  paiticnlarfinrm  of  words  was  necessa- 
t  to  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 

1b  object  being  lo  fomiah  good  evidenoe  of  the 


pu'ties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  was  valid 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  the  ground 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  deetared  ctfMbr  tlvat  rat  «p&r  dAAvAoiv 
ifioXoyiof,  fir  i»  tvavrioi  fUMpripop  mt^auvnt.^  It 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ifiiroptx^  StKif 
it  was  neceesaiy  to  have  a  written  conbwt.* 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  aa  the  depoeitariea  of  agreements 
and  other  dooumeota.  Money  was  put  into  tti^ 
iiaodavrithoatanyaeknowMgment,  and  often  wUlt- 
out  witnesses.  They  nitered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books, 
making  monoranda  (viropr^/jara)  of  any  important 
particulaii.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  oo  making  loans.* 

Iv/Ypaf^  denotes  u  inatrnment  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contivcttng  parties.  Xeipdypofov  la  a 
mwe  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  ZvyjfpSnptm- 
6ai  ovyyfMf^  or  owO^k^  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, a^fi^vaa6iu  to  eeal  it,  &vatpei»  to  cancel,  dv«- 
7Ja6tu  to  take  it  up  from  the  peraon  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  kmoer  of  any  use.  Tmuolyetv,  to  tveak 
die  seal  ebuidiBetinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
aa  to  titer  the  t«ms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  nart,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  (juntypti^m  or  iiafd^tw).   (Fid.  Smao- 

hUOK.) 

SYNCECIA  iauvouta)  differs  from  oUia  in  this, 
that  the  latter  ia  a  dwelling-hoase  fiir  a  single  fiuni- 
ly,  the  fonner  adapted  to  bdd  several  AmiUeSi  a 
lodging-house,  nmiis,  aa  the  Romans  would  s^. 

The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  iCsobines  :* 
Airov  fiiv  yap  iroXXoi  ftutOtmofuvot  fUav  olx^tv  6a7(o- 

oUiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in 
the  building  and  letting  houses  at  Athens.*  The 
lodging-houses  worn  ut  mostly  to  ftneigners  irfm 
came  to  Athens  on  bastness,  and  especially  to  die 
ftirotitot,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  real 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purelMse 
houses  of  their  own.'  As  they,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  46,000,  the  number  of 
ovpoutat  must  have  been  conaidaabie.  Pasioo,  the 
bankOT,  had  a  lodginff.|ionae  valued  at  100  minaa. 
Xenofriion  recommended  tbatthe^rfrouroi  ahouldbe 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house-|n«prietors  (olxodo- 
ft^ofUvoit  j/KMi^ofloi').  The  ImreXelf  laboured 
undw  no  such  disability ;  for  Lyrtas  and  his  broUk- 
er  PolemarehBs,  wbo  belonged  to  that  claai,  were 
the  ownen  ttf  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  sixe,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  ciroumstanees.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pira:- 
ns  or  the  country,  eaurit  psribtu.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Iskob*  as  yielding  a  retor* 
of  rather  more  than  8i  per  cent  interest  oo  the  pur- 
eliase-nH»ey.  But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  aommer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visitere  flocked  to  Athena.  The  rent  was 
oommonlypaidbythsmonth.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  apecnUtion  by  persons  tilled 

1.  (DcBNMth.,  0.  FhMdpp.,  104S  :  o.  Bdot-  Uiw*.,  IIOS: 
o.  Dbrm,  198S;  o.  Owwr.,  8M.}— 1.  (Dworth.,  o.  ZvMh^ 
eSLH-l  (l«ocr.,  Trapai.,  aSB,  cd.  8Mh.^)moMb.,  o.  Apu,, 
8M;  I^Phorn.,0M,9Mic.Tinoth.,llB5;e^PlMin.,B«!-- 
BBokk,  Suabih.  in  Ath.,  i.,  141,  H».)—i.  (e.  Tinuch.,  IT,  cd. 
at«^>--a.  (Xam^  OonL,  ill.,  14-4.  (DrauMtk.,  Pk  fitarm- 
MS.}-7.  Oh  YMtir-i  iL,ei}-&  a>"        IMT-.  ee.  ad.  SlqM  I 
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i«6cAfPM  or  grm^9xott  wbo  made  •  profit  by  ob- 
deriettiDg  tbem,  »ad  BometiaM  for  not  rarj  rapn- 
uble  punNMM.'  Heayolinw  ezpUios  Uw  mwd  vmi- 
xXf  pof,  /  mwirlof  wpsMTur :  Me  dio  He^oom* 
tkm,  t.  m.  Some  derivetbe  word  6>aai  Mi» :  bat  it 
ie  more  [nob^ile  ttiit  it  wm  giTeo  u  8  eoit  of  okk- 
Mune  to  ibe  elue,  when  ihey  fint  Bpranf  op.* 

SY  NCECU  (ommum),  >  fBetinl  celebrated  erer; 
year  at  AtbetM  oo  the  16th  of  Hecstondtaon,  in 
faonooT  of  Albeoa.  It  wai  betiBved  to  have  been 
inatitated  by  TheBeoa  to  ooaamemorate  the  oonoeo- 
tratioo  of  the  gorernmeat  vf  tbe  vtrious  towae  of 
Attica  aed  AthanB^'  Aeeordiai  to  the  atAoliaat  on 
AiMoohaaea,*  an  aobloodjr  aaenfloe  was  on  tUa  d«]r 
offered  to  the  feddeaa  of  peace  {lipm)-  1^  fce- 
tiTal,*  which  rartaieb  eaUa  luniiua,  ia  meotiooad 
botii  bjr  him  and  by  Thnerdidea  aa  atiU  hdd  in  theor 
days.* 

SYNTAtEIS  <9iwr^«if).  (  Kid.  Sthsdboi.) 
SYNTHECE  (evvA^).  <Vid.Snnoi.AiOK.) 
ZTNOHKON  HAPABA  ZEOZ  AlKH.  (  VU.  Sth- 

•OLAIOH.) 

SUCiVETAURl'UA.  (Fii.  SAOBtnonni.  p.  846. 
JjQvnmo,  p.  604,  and  woodoot  on  pi  897.) 

SUPERFi'ClES,  SUPERPICIA'RIUS.  oThoae 
are  adea  aapertciartB  wbkli  are  built  m  hind 
ffiMod,  and  Ute  proper^  of  which,  both  br  the  jea 
eivilB  and  nitwale,  bcfaii^  to  him  to  wmmb  the 
gnmad  («iibm)  alao  belonn."*  Ereiy  bottding,  than, 
waa  eooaideied  a  part  or  the  groond  en  wnioh  it 
stood ;  and  tbe  owoeisbip  and  poaaaaaion  of  tbe 
baildiag  were  inaBpaivble  from  the  ownerahip  and 
poBBeaatoa  of  tbe  ground.  The  aaperficies  reaom* 
Mi  «  aerritoa,  and  ia  daaaad  aaaeog  the  im  in  le. 
Aeeordinf  to  the  deflnitinn.  the  aiverfUaiioB  had 
pot  tbe  ninf  even  in  bonia;  aad  aa  tbe  anlmoa 
domini  eoald  not  exiat  in  Uie  oaee  of  aopecfietoa,  he 
eenBaqaently  eoold  not  be  poaaeaaor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  joria  quasi  poBBoaaio.  Tbe  anpeificiarina 
bod  the  right  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  aiuier&MB : 
he  ooold  uieoalo  the  aoperficieo,  and  pledge  it  for 
tbe  ton  of  hie  enjoyment ;  he  oooU  diapoae  of  it 
by  tnatiiMml ;  and  it  eoald  be  the  object  of  Boooea- 
iimiabfDteataao;  beeooMalBomakeitanbjeettoa 
aarritus ;  and  he  oonld  proeecate  hia  ri^t  by  a  itti- 
iia  in  rem  aotie.  As  he  had  a  jorfa-qnaat  poaeeaaio, 
he  waa  piotected  againat  threatened  distinbaoce  by 
a  ^wcial  ioterdiet,  whidi  is  given  in  the  Bi^eat,* 
and  in  ita  effect  rBeemblei  the  iaierdietam  ou  poe- 
aidetiB.  The  exptaaation  of  tbe  paaaage  ndatingto 
this  interdict*  is  givM  by  Savipiy.^*  If  he  waa 
ejected,  lie  oould  have  the  inlerdictnm  de  Ti,  aa  in 
the  oaae  of  proper  pOBBBeaion ;  and  if  be  had  grant- 
ed tbe  nae  of  the  BuperfioM*  to  another  precorio, 
who  reftiaed  to  restore  it,  he  bad  tbe  aUerdiotnmde 
ineario. 

A  nan  oanU  obt^  the  uae  of  a  anperfieiea  by 
•gnenent  vHih  the  owner  of  the  land  for  pennis^ 
aion  to  erect  a  building  on  it;  and  he  might  alao,  by 
agreement,  have  tiie  uee  of  an  eziatiDg  aiqieificiea. 
He  was  booad  to  diecharge  all  tbe  dutiee  -wbiab.  he 
•wed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  pi^meat  in  reqiect  of  it  {atlarmm),  if  any 
jHommX  had  beaai  agraod  on. 

Ibe  nds  of  law  that  the  aaperficies  bdoaged  to 
the  owner  of  tbe  oiril  was  expressed  tboa :  Si^tr- 
fMfU  Mb  enb."  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  boose  became  tlie  property  of  tbe 
owner  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (ianu,  D*  niOoct.  km-.,  36,  «d.  Stn^.)-^  (Ftf.  Staph., 
ItaMU.,  awe.  — Bm*«,  Indui  n  Or.  Attn  ■•  *-  SvmivU.— 
BSckh,  SlMtah.  d«r  Athm.,  i-,  71,  Tt,  IM.)^  (Th>(7d.,  ii., 
15.— St^  Bfc.,  •.  T. 'aAImi-H^  (Pu,0n.)-4.  (Him.,**.) 
— S.  (CompM  Mam,  D«  Boa.  duMMt.,  p.  ISO.)— T.  (<tai«a, 
Du.  43,  tit.  18,  s.  (4S,  tit.  184-4.  (nr-4i|      Ui*-'  ) 

(ItMBMl>tdMBwitaM,r  H^aUkci-l-^.  (flaiSi,fL, 


claimed  tbe  hooae,  and  woaU  not  pny  Ae  gipeiiee 
incurred  by  building  it,  ^  bmUer  of  Ae  boose 
ooold  meet  tbe  clainHuit  with  a  pleo  of  dolss  malas 
(oefpcisdoli  swfiX  that  ia  to  say,  if  he  wm  a  bone 
fidei  poaaeaaor.  In  any  other  eaae,  he  had,  of 
oooiee,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 

SUPERNUMERAHIL   (Ftd.  Accmi.) 

SU'PPARUM.  (VU.S«rs,p.8ft4.) 

SUPPUCA'TIO  was  a  solenn  thaohagiTiDg  or 
sopfdicaiion  to  tbe  goda  decreed  by  the  senaie^  vhn 
all  tbe  templee  were  opoied,  aild  the  staim  of  Ae 
gods  fteqtiratty  placed  in  pafalic  opoo  cootte 
•Maris), to  whieb  the  pec^eArad  aptteirihssfcs- 
givings  nnd  prayers  {aA  omjhs  jwhsmpis  <oppfaifi» 
itenU  ( Ktd.  LscrtamsHSM.)   A  jsjjjk^ 

was  decreed  finr  two  dtffimot  reaooos : 

I.  Aa  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  Tictory  hsd 
been  gained:  it  waa  osnslly  decreed  aa  soon  Mofi- 
eial  intdligenee  of  the  victory  bad  been  neeivedbf 
a  loltar  from  the  gencnl  in  eemDaad.  Ite  av- 
ber  of  daya  dnring  irtueh  H  was  to  last  waa  IBopa^ 
tkwed  to  tbe  inqtortance  of  the  Tiotety.  Seas- 
timea  it  waa  decreed  for  o^  one  day,*  bat  mm 
ooniBoaly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  sappiicatiaa  of 
ten  was  first  decreed  in  booow  of  Poo^ry  at 
the  ooDdosioo  of  tbe  war  with  Miihradaies,*  snd 
one  ef  fiflean  d«ys  after  tbe  Tietoiy  ow  the  BdRB 
by  Cmst,  aa  honaor  wfakh  Qmmm  himsBlf 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  me  before.*  Ssb> 
seqaeatly  a  sup|£eatio  of  twenty  days  was  dsered 
after  bis  cMiqaestcrf'Veroiugetorix.*  Fkmthistae 
tbe  senate  seems  to  hsve  fraqneatly  inmjsaeJ  tbe 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  tbe  gea- 
«al.  We  thas  find  wM6sm  of  thanksgivBigs  ftr 
forty  days,'  fifty  days,*  and  ewsa  aizlT.*  A  aaipfr- 
catio  was  uso^  regarded  as  a  jaaiudu  to  a  tri- 
unqih,  but  it  waa  not  always  foOiiwad  ky  oae,  is 
Cato  reminds  Cioero,  to  wfaoee  hODOnr  a  snppbcalio 
liad  been  decreed."  This  honour  was  eenfened 
npon  Cicero  on  aeeountofhlssupisesBiuaaf  the  eon- 
^iracy  of  Catil)n^  whicb  bad  never  ben  decreed 
to  any  (ma  before  in  a  eivil  opacity  (cqfMtoX  ee  be 
frequently  takes  oocaaion  to  mentioa." 

II.  A  Sufflieatia,  a  wAemn  aiqipbetiea  and  In 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  pntalie  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  on  acoovt  of  padigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.^* 

SURDUS.   (  ru.  OsLioATioaBs,  p.  an.) 
•BUS.   (Ftrf.  Hti.) 

SUSPENSUHA.  (ruLBATBs,pLlM.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (m^rdeiw,  "mmtm,  emamimi, 
B  drinkin^-party.  The  a^it6tnit¥,  or  Ae  Kinf, 
muBt  be  distingoiabed  from  the  dclsvav;  forthaogli 
drinking  ahnost  slways  followed  a  dinner-pacty,  y«t 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distiad  fraa 
the  latter,  was  reg^ated  by  diflcrent  csstoot^  aad  ' 
frequently  receiTod  the  addittoa  oi  maav  gnoM 
who  were  not  preaeut  at  the  dimier.  Tor  tiie 
Greeka  did  not  osually  drink  at  tb^  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  tbe  conclaaim  of  tbe  meal  that  viae 
was  introdaoed,  as  is  explained  under  Dumii,  p- 
844.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Syr^Meinni  of  Ptau." 
that  after  the  dinner  bad  been  finished,  tbe  libatio» 
made,  aad  the  paan  aong,  they  toned  to  drmkui 
(Tf><ff«eAu  itpif  rim  ivftrw). 

Symposia  aeem  to  have  been  ivy  fteqoent  u 
Athens.  Their  enjqymeDt  was  heightmedt:^  agree- 
aUe  converBBtiou,  by  tbe  introduetioB  of  mouc  and 
daneing,  and  by  gunes  and  amuscmeata  of -mm 
kinds :  sometimes,  too,  {dulosopfaical  Batajeets  va« 


1.  (Cic  ia  CiU,  iii^  I0.>— a.  (Lir.,  iiU  M->— J-  (Cjc  D* 
fm.  CoBi.,  (BalL  GalL,  ii^  35.)— S.  (Ce«pv*  Cr. 

1.  e.}-4.  <Cm..  Bril.  QtO^  ni..  ML)— 7.  (Dm  Cw,  ik.. 

M.)-s.  (Id.,  ^iL, «,  Md  Cic,  nii..>i*.,  lij— a  tDMi 

Cm.,  3d.,  Oa.)— IS.  (Oe.  ai  Fm..  xt,  &.)— U.  tm  0«L,  k. 
«,»;  to  Hik,  S.— PkfL,  ii- SLf-B.  (Ur,  Hi, 7 ^ S 
s>B.|9i  mrii.,lL)i  IX  (pklTL^ 
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discaased  at  them.  The  Sympom  of  Plato  and 
XenopbOD  gtre  as  a  liTdjr  idea  of  nioli  eirtertaiD- 
meats  at  AUwas.  Hie  name  itsdf  abova  that  tbe 

vajojweat  of  draddog  was  the  maio  object  of  the 
symposia ;  wine  from  the  juioe  of  the  grape  (t^voc 
i(iiriXt»9s)  WB8  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Gre<to,  wftb  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  {vid.  Cwttruu),  fhaa^  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercoorse  witti  foreign 
aatioDS,  were  nerer  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  {nd. 
Tims)  enabled  persons  erea  in  moderate  cirenm- 
■tasces  to  give  drinking-partiea  to  their  fnends. 
Eren  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  eonsidered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  [^eaaare,  and  hence  Mqskos  and  his  son  sap- 
poeed  that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
■tale  (tf  perpMual  intoxieatfon,  as  a  reward  of  their 
Tirtne  (^yii«4fUPot  k6X\i(7toi>  iper^  /ua6^  fU9^ 
uiuviov*).  It  would  appem  from  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  that  eren  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
their  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  ^at  such  parties 
were  forbidden  at  SparU  and  in  Cr^* 

The  wise  was  almost  inTariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  U  munized  (dicpanw)  was  oon- 
■idered  a  characteristic  of  barbarians.*  Zalencus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  commaDd  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  pot  to  death  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered »iiiTiniTPri  wine  as  exnee^^y  nejudioial  to 
pbysical  and  mental  health.*  The  SparUns  at- 
tributed the  Insani^  of  Cleomenes  to  his  Indulging 
in  this  practice,  whit^  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians* So  nnirersal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  uidess 
mixed  with  water,  that  the  word  olvof  is  always 
applied  to  sock  a  mixture;  and  whencTer  wine  is 
qwken  of  in  emmezion.  wiUi  dnnking.  we  «ra  al- 
mr*  to  Dudentaiid  wins  mixed  with  water*  unless 
the  word  iKpvng  is  enraaalj  added  (rd  Kpa/ia, 

The  proportion  in  which  \bs  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  {lew  te^)  was  eonsidered  injurious,'  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plotuch,' 
Athennns,"  sud  Eustathias,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3 : 1,  or  2 : 1,  or  8  ■-  S.  Hesi- 
od**  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
waterj  the  fbimer,  ii^uoh  correqNmded  to  the  co^ 

or  cold*  of  the  Romans  (nd.  Cauda),  was  by  &r 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
ibr  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  (V«i.Nii.PsTCTiE.)  Honey  was  some- 
times put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices  i  in  the  1^ 
ler  case  it  received  the  name  o(  TpLffUij  and  ia  fie- 
quentty  mmtioned  by  the  writers  or  the  New  Com- 
edy.'* Other  ingredioits  were  also  occasitmally 
added. 

The  mixtare  was  made  in  a  lar^  vessel  called 
the  KpoT^p  (Bid.  Cxatee),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinldng-cups  by  means  of  <^x^ 
or  nisAH.  {Vid.  Cvathdb.)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  KiJui,  ft&Jmi,  Kopx^tm,  and  xdv^o- 
psft  of  which  an  aeeount  is  given  in  sqiante  aiti- 
ein.  Hie  Rbytok,  or  driiking-bom,  was  also 
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very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.' 

Hie  goests  at  a  qrmpoeiom  reclined  on  coaches, 
and  were  crowned  widi  gatlands  of  floweiB,  as  is 
explained  under  Dbifiioh.  A  master  of  the  revels 
(dfflfuv  T%  irfitfwjf,  ovtmoc'tapxiK  or  fiaaiXeit)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  {natSayu' 
yelv  oiprtfacov*},  whose  commands  the  whole  com- 
pany had  to  ob^,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  or* 
derof  the  entertainment,  propped  the  amusements, 
dee.  The  same  pnctioe  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  sympoeiarch  was  called  die  mwu- 
ler  or  ras  arnvmi,  or  the  arbiter  bibendi.  The 
<Aoice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  fiiod  in  Plato,'  Alci- 
biadea  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  Tlie  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  bow  much  each  of  the 
conqmny  was  to  drink.  The  serrants  (oivt^t^  ud 
ohi^p(^  ■firpawovrtj),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
qnnpoBiarch,  the  ennpaiiy  called  fat  the  wine  just 
as  th^  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  ^ey  should  drink,*  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  wbateveor  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  email  cupe  {/iiTpuL  irai^/Ho*),  but  as  the 
entertainment  want  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced' In  tike  Symposinm  of  Plato,*  Alcibfades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  eop,  oontaln- 
ing  eight  cotyUs,  or  nearly  four  English  pints ;  and 
frequently  such  oups  were  onptied  at  one  draught 
{itnievcrl  or  aftvarl  irtveiv,  iftvari^tiv*). 

The  capa  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (iwi  df  {w),  and  the  same  order  was  obeerved 
m  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
l^ace  in  ihe  entertainment  (hrl  def id  dunnvtiv  ;**  iirl 
defidXojweiirefv").  The  company  frequenUy  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  {itpomveiv  f  tAonjvi'ac'*), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  be  raeaks 
of  "drinking  after  the  Greek  ftshion'*  (Orweo 
more  biiere  ;>*  Graxi  in  conrnme  mUtU  nomiaure,  cut 
foaihim  tradiiuri  autifi*}. 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introdoced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentationa  of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  preeenee  of  female  idayers  on  the  fliUe  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa- 
ble of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversatiou 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  gener^  practice ; 
and  Xemphon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mistily  jdeased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  sympoeia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  halpai  {vid  HHTJEB.a,  p.  603),  aa  we 
see  clearly  reprnented  on  many  ancient  vases." 

ispecting  the  di&rent  kinds  of  dadoes  peribnned 
at  i^pona,  see  SAbTAno. 
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Reapecting  the  games  and  annuements  by  which 
the  sjmposia  were  enlirened,  it  ii  Doneceesarr  to 
M7  mach  here,  aa  moat  of  them  are  described  in 
aeparate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{tjviyuara  or  ypi^i)  were  among  the  moat  usual 
and  UTourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
companj  proposed  one  in  turn  to  hia  right-band 
neighbour :  If  he  acdved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  aomething  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  Ihiled,  he 
had  to  drink  a  cap  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixed  with  aalt-water,  at  one  draught  *  Thecot- 
taboa  was  also  another  faTourite  game  at  sympoeia, 
and  was  placed  at  in  various  ways.   ( Vid.  Cotta- 

BOS.) 

'  The  other  games  at  aymposia  which  require  men- 
tion  are  the  harpaya^Mfiot  and  Kvfci'o,  explained 
under  Tali  and  TsasiB^iUie  frrrrcio,  spoken  of 
under  Latiohculi,  and  the  x^^^ofta^.  The  latter 
conaisted  in  turning  (ound  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
atop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.* 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (jcAivi}),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  coach  on  the  right 
hand  containa  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garhmds  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
oa  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  wei«  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  coach,  aa  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  8S8. 


A  drinking- party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
times called  convnivm,  but  the  word  amiMaciio 
more  nearly  corresponda  to  the  Greek  evfiiroaun. 
{Vid.  CoMiMATio.j  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (cawo),  ^lich  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  daring  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  conaecied  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Chariklf*  and  GoUu,*  where  the 
aubject  is  treated  at  length. 

SYNTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasiona.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
accoont  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  costomary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed wta  canatoria  or  eanatoria,*  tuaUntoria,*  or 
tyntkeM€».  The  synthesis  is  ctHomonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker*  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius*  with  one  of  Suetonius,*  descri- 
bing the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  most  have  been  a 
kind  of  tunic,  an  iniumenhm  rather  than  an  amictut. 
(Vid.  AjncTos.)   That  it  was,  however,  an  easy 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dresi,  as  ve  A/rii  nv. 
aeems  to  be  evident  from  its  lue  at  ubW  iboie 
mentioned,  and  also  from  iU  being  von  br  all 
classes  at  the  Satdinilu,  a  seaaoa  oTiiBiinnl 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.'  More  than  liiii  T^ 
specting  its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  wu  usulij 
dyed  with  some  colour,*  and  was  not  vtiice  lil^ 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  appUed  to  i  «t  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  cmnplete  wardrobe.'  Ths 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etimoiofT 
{vvvdeaic,  trnvriCv^)  than  the  One  meotioDHl  ibort' 

SYRINX  {ovptyh  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandm 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  imtnumi  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  ^ephenls,uid«i! 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Piia,  thar 
tutelary  god.*  who  was  sometimes  heard  ^j\tf 
upon  it  (avpi^ovroi'),  aa  they  imagined,  on  Horn 
Menalus.'  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  FaoiiB. 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan.*  When  the  Rnou 
poets  bad  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  ii.fr- 
luio.*  It  was  also  variously  denotmnaied  autxii^ 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  conatmcud, 
whether  of  cane(fetou  mrundnu,**  noifuy^inui^'X 
reed  (c*/iin«j,'*  KoXoftoi"),  or  hemlock  (einila").  Ii 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  jlaias  nn 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  baviog  ben  pt- 
vionsly  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjosted  w 
aa  to  form  an  octave  hut  sometima  nine  ven 
adniitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  iiote»"  ii>- 
otber  refinement  in  the  construction  of  thii  isECo- 
meht,  which,  however,  was  rarely  pacuewL  ■» 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  fonii 
of  the  Up,  instead  of  anangiog  them  is  a  pbnc.'' 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  goo  ignred 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcol  is  talra  fm 
a  bas-reUef  in  the  collectioa  at  A|qiledoreoDibe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight."  It  represents  Pan  redmog  w 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedwawJ  u 
him  in  the  Acropohs  at  Athens.  He  boUs  i>  ^ 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (wi.  'Rsmr),  mi  ni 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  Btreogtbened  bj  two 
transverse  bands. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  ?ut  i  7^ 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  V  iboK  viv 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  hut  also  idnuael  to  refo- 
late  the  dance.**  The  introduction  of  it  oo  more 
solemn  oocasicms  was  very  unraoaL  74e^o 
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of  Uegara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pttrian  Gahes  on 
account  of  the  performaoee  on  Pandean  pipes  (<ni- 
pty^iv^).  The  Lydians,  whoee  troops  marched  to 
militai?  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instrnmeots,  for  the  purpose.*  l^iB  inatrameot  wu 
the  origin  ofthe  organ.   (iTid.  Htdbauu.) 

The  tenn  o^piyS  was  also  apfdied  to  levete,  or  nar- 
row suMerranean  passages  made  either  in  seaFch- 
ing  for  metals,  ia  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,*  or 
in  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.* 

SYRMA  {(Tvp/ia),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  tripu),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train,  long  peplin  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matriMis  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  Uiis  kind.*  "Vbe  synna,  however,  was  more 
e^cially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  haid  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
as  a  Tpayutdv  ^prjfta  tntavpS/ievov,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace*  in  the  words 

"  traxiiqMe  vagUM  per  pulpita  veiUm." 
Hence  we  find  «ynu  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself." 

SYSSITIA  (ownrfru).  The  euatom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  bat  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Ttaeogais,'  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolidied  the  practice  as  being 
favont^le  to  ariatooracy."  Nor  wu  it  eonfioed  to 
the  Hdlenic  nation ;  for,  according  to  AristoUe,"  it 
prevailed  still  earUer  among  the  CEnotriana  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  polittcal 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete.**  Tbe  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historiaUy  established,  bat  it  seems 
ressooaMe  to  refer  it  to  ia&nt  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  nnion  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  sappmed  to  have  lived 
toother  almost  as  members  of  tbe  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wberevn  it  wiginated,  tbe  natn- 
nl  tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizeas  of  a  state  in  tbe  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lyeurgus  availed 
himvdf  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  caiuot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  r^ulated  an 
institation  which  tbe  Spartana  brought  with  tbem 
from  their  motber-counti?,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  it 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Aristotle'*  attributes  to  Minos ;  this,  however,  may 
be  considered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  bnt  the  institution 
was  confeseedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ookniists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dwian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.** 

Tbe  Cretan  name  for  tbe  ^ssitia  was  'Avipeta,^* 
the  aingolar  of  which  is  used  to  denote  tbe  building 
or  public  hall  where  they  were  given.  Hiis  title 
aflbrds  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
confined  to  men  and  youths  only :  a  conchision  jus- 
tified and  iiq^xHied  by  aU  the  antborities  on  the 
snbjeet."  It  is  not,  however,  ImprobaMe,  as  Hoeek" 
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suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  states  there 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  ofthe  men.*  ,  All  tbe  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into. companies  or  "messes,"  called  'Erai- 
ptat,  or  8(Hnetimes  (Ivdpelo.*  These  divisions  were 
pethaps  oripnally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  aflerward  nny  vacancies  in 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  mem- 
bers.* The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zcvf  'Eraipeios^  was  conaldered  to  prn^de  over 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,*  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 

(irai^a^o^]  two  pnUic  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (KOi/air^piov),  the  other  a  common  haU 
(Mpeiov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
thie  syssitia  were  given;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  (ffvixtu  rpun-efat),  a  circurastanea 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  Uie  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  tbe  tables 
ofthe  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zri>c  ffftof.  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  offerings  and  libaUons  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  tbe  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  tat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.'  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
"  archon"  or  "  master  at  the  tables."  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  K6a/ioi,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  ytpuvia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  "  one  as  a 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  for 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture" 
(rui>  aicevuv') :  an  expression  from  whh:h  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 

vpoEonjKvia  r^Jf  ovafftrtac  yw^),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  mental  ser- 
vants (Ka?.i}^poi,  or  wood -carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  befot« 
the  archon  or  president.*  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in- 
temperance was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.^* 

"no  tb^  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  iyi7.ai,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.**  In  some  places  the  ^ 
youngest*  of  tbe  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys.**  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bencli,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  ddest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
[dainer  description  of  fare.'*  The  boys,  Uke  the 
men,  bad  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 


1.  (Compu*  Pmd.,  Pyth.,  ix.,  18.)-*.  (Alhm.,  it.,  p.  141.)- 
8.  (Howk,  iii.,  p.  l«.)-4.  (H»«ychT».T.)— 8.  (AUmii,  1.  c.)-«. 
(Cie.,  Pro  Mw.,  »6.)-7.  (AUw^  iw..  p.  14».  ..)-8.  (Ber«l>d. 
Pcrnt.,  m.)—9.  (Id.,  1.  o.)  — 10.  (Plat.,  Him,  p.  9B9.)  — 11. 
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prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  sod  kept  up 
miuie  and  singins.*  It  wai  followed  oodtbtb*- 
tion,  whieb  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affain 
of  the  sute,  and  aftemard  tamed  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  ex)doita  iUastriow  ikea,  wboae 
praitea  might  aoimate  ilie  yoanfer  beanra  to  an 
honoarable  emulatloo.  WbOe  Ustening  to  this  oon- 
veraatioa,  the  roatbs  eeem  to  have  been  atraoged 
in  classes  (i»^la),  each  of  which  was  jriaoed  an- 
der  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (inu^ov^uor) 
especially  aiqwinted  for  this  parpoee,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thoa  made  to  senre  inqwrtant  polUical 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  Uie  expenses  of  the 
■yssitis  were  deflated  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
paUio  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  bj  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  r icb  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  oompaied  with  Do^adas,"  it  appears 
probable  that  each  indfvidnal  received  bis  separate 
share  o(  the  public  revennes,  out  <^  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
mt  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  hb  famQy. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
jtfevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
rittes  of  Crete.  In  Lyetna,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  eastom  was  diffbrent :  the  cttixena 
of  that  town  contribvted  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defr^r  the  charges  of  Uie  syssitia.  ^t,  both  at 
Ijrctas  and  cbewhere,  the  pooro'  citiiena  were  in 
aS  probability  supported  at  the  poWo  coeL 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
aaeient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
arises  a  Question  of  some  difficulty,  vis.,  how  could 
one  bailding  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
yoatbsofsucbtowneasLyctuaaodGortyna?  The 
qneatioD  admita  of  only  two  aolatioaa :  we  are  ei- 
thar  Businftnmed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
bnilding  in  each  town  used  ss  a  common  haJl,  or 
^e  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  t>e  borrowed 
ftxHa  the  other.*  In  later  ttmea  they  ware  called 
fridirio,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corraption  of  f  tAiria,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  oorrespoadlng  to  the  Cretan  tratp^.*  Asr 
ciently  they  were  culed  di'Jpcia,  as  in  Crete.*  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  Uie  following  rewects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  Uie  taUes  being  defrayed 
oat  of  the  pnbUo  TeveDaes,  every  head  of  a  famfly 
was  obligea  to  eontribule  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  ooat  and  charge ;  tboea  vrtio  were  not  able  to 
do  ao  wm  exdoded  Irom  the  public  tatdea.^  The 
goests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  whii^  onanimoos  ooosent  was  in- 
dispensable  for  deotion.  No  peraona,  not  even  the 
kings,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  i^Sinc 
^/Upoi*  or  racused  firom  attendance  at  the  pidilic 
taMes,  except  for  some  satiaftctory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send'a 
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prami  to  hii  taH&  Eneh  penan  ww  WQ/StA 
with  a  enp  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filed  agm 
when  required ;  but  drinking  to  exoesa  was  pi^b* 
ited  at  Sparta  as  vreO  as  in  Crete.  The  repM  wta 
of  a  plaai  and  simple  character,  and  the  cootrtetiea 
of  each  member  of  a  m«|i  or  f€tJUT^c  was  settled 
by  law.*  The  princ^  oUh  was  the  jdiat  Uf. 
or  Uack  broth,  with  peak.'  The  hraUXim,  or  ma- 
meal  (from  the  Bori^  duXm,  a  meal),  vras,  Itowmr, 
more  varied,  and  nchly  suj^ilied  by  praeoli  of 
game,  poultry,  fhut,&o.,  and  other  dcdicaciea,wh)t^ 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  {Vid.  Aicloi.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  waa  enlivened  bf 
eheeiAil  eoovemation.  thoagjh  on  public  mattcn.* 
Singing,  also,  was  freqoentlj  introdnoed,  aa  vt 
learn  from  Alcman*  that  "  at  the  banqnela  mi 
drinking  entertainments  ofthe  men  it  ma  it  (brthi 
guests  to  sing  the  pcan."  The  arrangenMatswae 
under  the  Bup«intendenee  of  the  polemarcfas. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  insUtutioas  d^ 
scribed  above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  ite 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  aaios, 
nuking  them  consider  themselvM  «*  membcD  of 
one  bmily,  and  diildrea  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  pcrleet 
8^>sration  between  the  higher  and  tiie  sul^ectctes- 
es,  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  np  is  the 
former  a  conacionanesa  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  feding  of  BatiDsal- 
ity.  At  Sparta,  abo,  tbqr  were  cminMly  aseAd  it 
a  military  point  nt  tivw ;  fbr  the  membora  of  At 
sysaitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  mihtarr 
visions,  and  fongbt  together  in  the  Sdkl,aa  they  had 
lived  together  at  home,  with  taan  bravery  ud  a 
keener  sense  ot  shame  (olduf)  than  eonU  have  bea 
the  case  with  merely  ebanoecmnrades.*  Morsoter, 
"  tb«y  gave  aaefflincytetlie  power  of  pnMie  cfin- 
ion  wbKh  most  have  nearly  superseded  the  aecca- 
sity  of  penal  laws."*  WiOi  reepect  to  Oeir  polit- 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  ^ds 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  todindBal  €f 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  aopefior 
to  his  fellows.  Plotareh*  aoeordiogly  esHa  them 
owiipta  AfMrmtpurum,  or  arisloentiMl  msetinys 
aad  comparea  them  with  the  FrytumoB  and  Tbes- 
mothesinm  at  Athena. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  wets  in  eariy 
times  the  characteristica  both  oT  the  Spartaa  wti 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Spaita  at  ksai, 
suH4aatad  by  luxury  and  effteunate  mdalgsnce. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  hoc  the  kings 
Arena  and  AoiWatus  (B.C.  300)  are  loesrted  m 
having  been  mainly  instramoital  in  acedaraling  a. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoored.  bet  in  vain,  to  ie- 
stere  the  old  order  of  things,  and  periled  ia  the 
attanpt*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500  &sh 
iliea,  oitt  of  which  he  profwsed  to  make  fifteen  ^ 
aitta,  viMDoe  MoUer  infers  that  fonneriif,  who  the 
number  of  ftmiliea  waa  9000,  the  aomber  of  sjnsi- 
tia  was  thirty,  and,  etmaeqnently,  that  Heradotas. 
when  he  spoke  of  Lyourgus  having  inatittad  the 
"  syssitia"  far  war,  aJloded  to  the  larger  divisiana. 
and  not  the  sin^o  banqueting  companieB :  a  can- 
elusion  justified  by  the  context.  Uiiiler,  nneovor. 
sonioses  that  in  thb  sense  the  syssitia  st  Sparta 
oorreapoaded  to  the  diriaiODS  of  the  Mate  edled 
oIhb,  uid  sonwii— ■  ^patpfai,  which  we  also  tUr- 

ia  wnber." 
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T.  e. 

•TABANU8.   (FtU.  (Emn.) 

TABELLA.  Sm.  of  TABULA.a  BSM  arVMek, 
with  whidi  esek  citisen  and  judex  Toted  in  the 
comitU  and  courts  of  justice.  In  iba  comttia,  if 
the  buBiaen  wu  the  passiog  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
was  provided  wilh  two  tabeUn,  one  inscribed  V.  R., 
t.  c,  Uu  AfM,  "  I  Tote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
BeribedA.,«.f.,^tti4K«^  "I  am  for  the  old  law.'" 
If  the  basiBeaa  was  the  eleeUon  of  a  magistrate, 
each  dtixen  waa  aapplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  Dames  of  the  eandidatoo  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  thfor  names,  as  some  snppoee  from  the 
oration  Pro  Dom,  c.  48 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  (^muAim)  a^inst  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
wbeiieeyM«eisansp<Aenof  in  the  sense  of  votes.* 
For  bither  partteolars  Tespecting  the  voting  in  the 
ooniitia,  see  Dibibitous  and  Sitilla. 

The  jodiees  were  provided  with  three  tabellae, 
one  of  which  waa  marked  with  A.,  t.  e.,  Ab*aho, 
*•  I  aoqnit ;"  the  second  with  C,  i.  Condemm, 
"  I  coodema  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  t.  e.,  Nan 
Lituet,  "It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  Ubeiia  Mbtolutoria,  and  the  aeoood 
tabcUm  immnateria,*  and  henoe  C^eeni*  calls  the 
ffHiner  Hterm  nbasriM,  and  the  luter  iiten  tritlu. 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  triala  the  tabella  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  t.  e., 
Lt&ero  and  Damno,  since  we  find  on  a  densrios  of 
the  Celian  geaa  a  tabella  marked  with  the  lettws 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perdadUo  was  first  inUodoeed  bj  C.  OkU- 
ns  Caldoa  {nd.  TisaLbABiA  Laeas),  the  tabella  on 
the  com  nndoabtedlj  refiars  to  that  event.  There 
is  aiao  a  passage  in  Cmar*  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
ntaiked  on  the  tabeilis :  "  I/ium  for*  takfiam,  fat 

Hm  aEesHMTOi/,**  dn.* 

Tha  ent  amieiied  omitahis  a 
eopy  irf*  a  coin  of  the  Casaian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  weaiiDg 
a  tc^  is  represented  in  the  aot 
of  [riacing  a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  (t.  c,  oteo^o)  in  the 
data.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
ia  evidently  Intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  o(  Ta- 
bella, see  TiBDu. 
TABELLAlUf  LEGES,  the  laws  hy  which  the 
ballot  was  introdoced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  aneieat  mode  of  vMing  at  Rome,  see  Sov 
rBAsiOM.  Then  who  four  eoactmmts  known  by 
the  naow  of  lUwIlariia  Legee,  which  aze  enomer- 
ated  by  Cioero.'  They  are  mentioned  beknr  lo- 
conting  to  the  order  cS  time  ts  which  th«y  were 


•amsB  vonuM. 


1.  Gaiimia  Lax,  propoeed  by  the  tribmie  Oabini- 
ns  B.C.  198,intnMtoeed  the  baUot  m  thaetootion  of 
magiatntas,'  whence  Oloeio'  oalh  the  t^la  **  n»> 

3.  Caisu  Laz,  propoeed  by  the  tribooe  L.  Caa* 
stua  Longinos  B.C.  137,  introdoced  the  ballot  in  the 
"judicium  popoli,'*  with  the  exception  of  cases  oS 
perdodlio.  The  "juduium  pojKdi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  vriiole 
boify  of  the  peo|rie  {vid.  Judex,  p.  ftSl.  668X  al- 
thoogh  Emesti"  wishes  to  give  a  difi'erent  iateroie- 
tatioa  to  tha  words.  Hus  law  waa  snnoitaa  by 


L  (CMipm  Cia.  ad  hXL,  i.,  r4.}-4.  (Cfc.,  Pro  PbM.,  H)— 
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Seipie  AAioums  the  yoonger.  for  wbidi  he  waa 
censured  by  the  aristooratieal  party.* 

3.  Pahbu  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
pirioa  Caibo  B.C.  181,  intradnoed  the  ballot  in  tha 
eoactuMt  and  tepeal  of  laws.* 

4.  Caua  Lax,  proposed  by  C.  Cslius  Caldns 
B.C.  108,  iittroduced  the  ballot  in  cases  of  perduel- 
lio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Casaian  law.* 

There  was  also  a  law  broogbt  forward  by  Marios 
B.C.  UB,  which  waa  intended  to  secure  fte^om 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLAIUUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro> 
mans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  mesaengers,  who  were  called  teteUorn, 
to  oonv^  their  letters  {tabula,  iitera),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  otherwise.* 

TABE'LUO,  a  Notary.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabeltioms  aoeoeeded  to  the  bosiness  of  the  scriba 
in  the  times  of  the  Repoldic.  {Vid.  ScaiBic.) 
They  were  chiefly  «n|doyed  in  drawii^  up  legal 
docnmeats,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  their 
stations  in  the  market-placea  itf  towos.^  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  of 
boilding  fit  to  dwdl  hi,  "  tumpe  ex  w,  qvod  labrnHt 
eUwdilur,"  or,*  aeoording  to  the  more  ^ob^le  ety- 
mology of  FestDs,  becauae  it  waa  made  of  frianks.** 
Featus'*  asserts  thatUiis  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  Uiat  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  suoh  dwellings  that  the  words 
(oienta  and  n^enuaUum  were  applied  to  militsiy 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skiiu. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  anoient  lenta ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  bo> 
tieea  wo  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some- 
times, in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  fiaxua ;  and  sometimen,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rashes  were 
mtwi,  over  any  support  that  eoold  be  obtained.'* 
From  fsfaraa,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derired 
t^enuKidMn,  the  more  cnnmon  name  of  a  tent,  and 
Coirrni>RKALBt. 

The  usual  name  of  taiema  is  a  ihop.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  renuios  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
th(^  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
fow  houses  ate  indeed  found  at  Ponqwii  entirdy  de 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  eonaisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occopiad  by  the  trades* 
man  and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  beloomd, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  trademen.  (Fad. 
HousB,  RoHAK,  p.  619.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  f«-  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  bis  eautes.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  sn  improvement  on  an  older 

gan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  hooses. 
veo  under  the  emperora  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  014  so  for  hito  the  street  as  to  obslnict  tha 
thorouglfare.  Martial'*  mentions  an  eiBct  of  Uoran 
tian  by  whkjfa  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  wers  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  bouses. 

'Hie  following  are  the  most  ronarkalde  classes  oi 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-drMsed  meat.   ( Vid.  Cavpon a.) 


1.  (Cio.,  Da  Lar-,  Brnb,  »,  ST.— Pro  Saztia,  48.— 

Inott.  in  ComL,  p.  78,  ad.  Onlli.)-^  (Cia-,  Da  Ltt.,  iii.,  IS.) 
— «.  (Cfo.,  I.  o.y-4.  (Cm.,  D*  Lm.,  iU.,  ]T.~niit.,  Mar.,  «.>— 
A.  (Cm.,  niit,  ii,,  II.— Cio.  ad  Pan.,  zii..  I*;  nv.,  S9.>--4. 
(9iiidu,  T.)— 7.  (Cod^  IT.,  tit.  ai,  *.  17.— NmlL,  73,  o.  S,  Ao.) 
S.  (GotW.  ■dC«LThMd..zii.,lit.  l,^.t^—t.  (Dis.SO,tit. 
10,  t  in.}— 10.  (Pmim,  T.  ConntbuMlM,  TabenMmU.)— Ih 
U.  *.  Adi(bnBdta.>-».  (IJpwn,  Ita  Hilii.  Bos.,  la  opttjH^ 
p.  1M-1H.)-UL  (Til,  U.) 
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%.  Bakers*  abops.  Of  tbase  mnnl  have  baen 
foiinti  at  Pompeit,  eontainfiif  tfae  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  impleiMiits  for  making  Imd.  (FhL  Moti, 
PisToa. ) 

'i.  BoukseUets' shops.   (Vii.  Bibliovola.) 
4.  Barbers'  and  hairdresaers'  abopa.   (  Vid.  Bab- 
■>.) 

TABERNA'CULUM.  (F^d.  TA»BiM,TnPtirM.) 

TABLl'NUM.   (Vid.  Hossa,  Rohah,  p.  617.) 

lA'SULM.  Thia  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  seToral  objects, 
aa  gaming-tables,*  pictures,*  bat  more  especially  to 
tablets  tiMd  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
^Mtk  bera.  Tbe  name  of  tabaUe  was  spirited  to 
any  flat  aubetanoe  uaed  for  writing  upon,  whether 
atone  or  metal,  or  wood  cOTered  with  wax.  Liry,* 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  UbuUa  and  tun,  by 
tbe  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal;  but  uhulm  and  tabdla  mora  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  taUeU  {UtbuUt  cerata),  which 
were  thin  plecea  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
ahape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cen).  The  wax 
waa  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  ( Vid.  Sn- 
Los.)  These  tabula  were  aometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,*  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  tbe  beech,  fir.  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  taUeta  consisted  merely  of  tbe 
wood ;  it  waa  only  the  inner  aidaa  that  wnre  eor- 
erad  over  ^rith  wax.  They  were  hatened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wirea.  wbieb  an- 
awwed  the  porpoee  of  hinges,  so  tiiat  they  qwned 
and  shot  like  our  books ;  and  to  prevent  tbe  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  tbe  wax  of  the  other, 
there  waa  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  92fi.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  ftetened  together  in  ths  above-mentioDed 
manner.  Two  anch  taUeta  wei«  eaHed  dij>tycha 
( ^iTrrv;t'a }.  which  merely  meana  *<  twice-folded" 
(from  iTTvami,  "to fold"),  whence  we  have  irrvKriov, 
or,  with  the  r  omitted,  jtoktiov.  The  Latin  word 
yKgiUare;  which  is  the  name  treqaently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,*  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed vrith  the  same  root,  tboagh  it  is  tuoaUy  derived 
from  pugiUut,  beeaoae  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  hdd  in  the  hand.  Soch  tablets  sre  mentioned  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  m'vaf 
ifTwcTSc*  (Kid.  DiFTvcHA.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  tri^yeha  (rpinvxa),  which 
Martial*  translates  by  triplieei  (eera)  ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  penUtpiycka  {irevTamvxa),  called 
by  Martial*  qtuntuplieta  (eera),  and  of  polyptycha 
{mXiinvx')  or  mMtiptita  (eer«).  The  pages  of 
these  tableta  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
eera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  jnima  eera,  altera  cent, 
"  first  page,"  "  second  page."*  In  tableta  contain* 
ing  important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (jora- 
mtiu),  through  which  a  triple  thread  (knum)  was 
naned,  and  upon  which  a  seal  waa  ^en  {riaced. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  fo^ery ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  tail  and 
void.'*    (Vid.  TsiTAMtirniK.) 

Waxen  inlets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
was  not  reqtiired.  T^us  letters  were  frequently 
written  npoo  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Pluitns,"  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

**  Effer  cUo  gtilum,  eeram,  et  tahtUoM,  tt  linumJ" 


\.  (Ja*.,  i..  M.)-l.  (Cms.,  Da  Pin.,  t.,  I.— Propni.,  i.,  %,  St.) 
1.  (i.,94.)  — 4.  (Mkit.,iir.,S,S.)  — S.  (Mart.,  lir.,  — GalL, 
xtn., Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  ».)—«.  (U.,  Ti.,  ISO.)— 7.  8.)— 8. 

Isa,  a.  E..  T.,  as,  4  (BMd^  It,  4, 61.) 


Hie  sealing  is  mentioned  aftennid.*  TUbrietsd 
tabellK  are  therefore  used  in  the  Mme  of  let- 
ters.* Lore-letters  were  written  on  tcit  tnuQ 
tablets  called  m^eUtsm,*  of  whi«h  wwd,  Wntr. 
we  do  not  know  tbe  meaning.  T^etiof  ifaukind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Ftriy^man  oa  u  » 
dent  painting.* 

Le^  doeomeota,  lod  espeetaDy  i4li,  m  * 
most  alwajrs  written  on  waxen  tablMB,aiBHOli» 
ed  above.  Such  tablets  were  stoo  mA  tir  k- 
counts,  in  which  a  peraon  entered  what  berenml 
and  expoided  {labuia  or  eadex  aeetfti  U  «ucmf\ 
whence  mom  uhuim  mean  an  abolitioB  of 
ther  whcdly  or  in  part*  The  above  aroBCRlrii- 
atances  of  the  exSenaivs  nae  of  waxn  idUdi.  it 
is  uoneceaaaiy  to  pursue  the  subject  ftitter.  Kt 
specting  the  ^tdat  puMiea,  see  Tabvukum. 

Two  ancient  waxen  taUets  have  been  diKomri 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  ia  a 
mine  four  or  five  miles  Aram  the  village  of  Almid- 
banyi  in  Tran8^vmiia,«idtheodteriBagDldBiie 
in  the  village  itadC  Of  this  intenatingdiae«mT 
an  account  has  bcM  puMidied  by  Mawmm  in  t 
work  entUled  "  Libdbu  Avnrw,  mt  TMm  C*- 
raite,  et  antifuunma  et  uxice  Jtonuaim  n  Ftiai  it- 
raria  apud  Abruibast^Mm,  oppHMbm  TVoutyhon. 
mtpar  reperta,*'  lApmm  (1841).  An  SKoaiit  d 
theae  tablets,  taken  from  Masima&i^  deKTfliiB, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  hai  been  aid 
above.  Both  tbe  tabnie  are  tr^i^  thai  is.a» 
eisting  of  three  tabkits  eadi.  One  a  made  oTir- 
wood,  the  other  of  beeehwood,  sad  eaeb  a  itM 
the  sixe  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  Tbe  Od- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  eilubte 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  tbe  inner  part  it  coh- 
ered with  wax,  which  is  now  almoatofahbckni- 
our,  and  is  sunooDded  with  a  raised  narpa.  Ite 
middle  t^let  baa  wax  im  Both  aidea,  iritii  a  oargii 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  Uie  two  tabda  oa- 
tains  four  ndes  or  fonr  pages  covered  viib  vu. 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  flx?  niigki  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  throil 
throoghthem.  Tbewaxisnottbidctneiib?;!! 
is  thinner  on  tbe  beediea  tabaha,  iawkiiitte  A- 
lus  of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cot  thna^  «* 
wax  into  tbe  wood.  There  are  \etten  oa bothn 
them,  but  on  the  beecheo  tabulBtb^arefevioJ 
indis^nct;  the  b^:inning  of  the  first  tablet  aR^o 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  aie  sameded  ^ 
long  set  of  letters  in  nnknowa  diaiacten.  w 
writing  on  the  tabole  made  of  ILrwood  a  boib 
greater  in  quanti^,  and  in  a  mwA  bettasau" 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  «"*J"^ 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  biBtseoa  cobk** 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  conaJs  is  p*- 
en,  which  determines  its  date  to  be  A  D.  !»■ 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  wito  i 
is,  that  it  ia  written  from  rMit  to  Mk  Tbexntmt 
begins  on  what  we  ahotild  call  the  brt  or 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  IM;  u<l^ 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  baa  ittpfnti  ifa>t  iH 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginn^  * 
the  aecond  page  and  ending  at  the  MUBOfvit 
first,  ao  that  where  the  writing  ia  eboed  or  iNf^ 
ful  in  the  one,  U  is  nsoaUy  supplied  or  aipi»i>«' 
the  other.  .  _,  . 

Waxen  tableta  continued  to  be  used  m  Ktntps 
for  the  purposes  of  writmg  in  ttie  bMdto 
tfae  oldest  of  these  with  whkih  we 
belongs  to  tbe  year  1301  A.D.,  andispm^" 
tite  florentine  musenm. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  tbe  oeaartn  i 


1.  (1.  U—Omiftn  OicL  in  CatiL,  iii.,  ^ 
Sa.)-4.  (Mart!,  xi..,  e,  £ 
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eourU  of  justice  were  also  called  tabula  as  weD  as 
ab^ss.   (FuL  Tabuvlm.) 

T ABUIA'RII  were  notaries  or  aeeoimtants,  wbo 
are  fiiBt  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Elmpira'  Poblic  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,*  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custodj  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabolarii  woe  flrrt  established  bj  M.  Antminiis  in 
the  jvoTinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
ctuldren  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  IrtHn  the  birth.*  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
Tiii.,  tit.  3,  and  Gothroft-.,  ad  lac. 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  place  where^the  publio  reo* 
ords  [takula  puUiea)  were  kept.*  Tboe  records 
were  ofTarioQs  kimte,  as,  for  instance,  semUns  cm- 
sultm,  tabultt  ceneorite,  roisters  of  birtlis,  deaUijl, 
of  the  names  of  tiiose  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  dec.*  lliere  were  Tarious  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples ;  we  find  mention 
.  made  of  tdnilaria  in  the  ten^e^  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  LuciAa,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Satnm,  which  was  also 
the  poblic  treasury.^   ( Vid.  JEklmbk.) 

A  tabnlarium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
granuHatapkyUKnim,  anhium,  or  orcAtiwm.*  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  uMinum  was  giTen  to 
the  place  where  the  fiunily-records  and  archives 
were  kept.   {Vii.  Houts,  Rohait,  p.  617.) 

T^DA  or  TEDA  (doilf,  Att.  dim.  d^dlov), 
a  li^t  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
tada.*  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Cahdela, 
Ellychmidm,  Fax,  Funilk,  and  Ldoxkni,  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  wl^ch  atill  preraila  in  those 
eountiies,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  which 
lUDoand  in  forests  of  pines.'*  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Finns  Maritima,  Lim.,  which 
was  called  ire^Kij  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
time  of  Homer,"  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  ioeision  was  made  near  iU  root,  caoung  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  aammilate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  reainous  wood  was  called  d^,  i. 
e.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  fvdp- 
Aiif,  the  process  itself  ivS^SoSv  or  H^dovpyelv,  end 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufocture,  d^Sovp- 
yot.  AAer  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  prartion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
luittUile  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  soo- 
et-ssive  years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose."  ,  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  Sg&a  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida.** 

When  prasons  went  out  at  ni^t  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,**  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial pioeession.**  Hence  tada  feluxM  signified  "  a 
happy  marriage  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
prcqieT  tonnes,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hymen." 


1.  (Sen.,  Ep..  88.— Dif.  II,  tit        7 ;  so,  th.  1^  •.  1,  t  «.)- 

I.  (I>ir  43,tit.  S,a.a.)-S-(CBFitol-i>[*  Antcn.,tf.>— t. 

Pro  C.  Kabir.,  I ;  Pro  Ai«li.,4.}— A.  (F«tf.  Abna.  ad  Cia.,UiL, 
97.)— «.  (Cic.,  Pro  ma.,  «7.)— 7.  <S«t.  ad  Vli,.,  G«an.,  u.,  5M. 
— C»Brtol.,  M.Antoii.,9.>— fl.  (Dif.48,  tit.  19,  ■.».>—■■  (CbIhU., 
lix.,  l3.-Ofjd,  FhL.  ii.,  9ae.>~10.  (F«Uow*,  Eu.  In  Asia  Mi- 
mor,  p.  140,  ^^.H-U.  <IL,  A,  4M ;  niii.,m}-ia.  (Tb«- 
«ihr..B.P.,i.,«,t  1 ;  Hi.,  0,  t  I,  S I  lv.,ie,H  i  x.,  9,  t  IL  S. 
— Ai)Mn.,XT.,7w,/.}  — 19.  (Hmt  tad  SfbUKirp,iii  Walnolo'i 
Hem.,  p.  130,  S39.)— 14.  (AriA.,  Eecl««.,  ABB,  KO.)— IS.  (Horn., 

II.  .  x«iii.,  4».— Hm.,  Scot.,  fTS.— Ariatopb- Pu.  1317.— OiM, 
H«.,  IT..  SM.-I1I.,  Fm*.,  Ti.,  S».)-l«r(Crtiuo<,  «l,  S5.- 
Couip«t*  PiDdent.,  c.  BpnBLf  li.,  IM.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Jul.,  vr^ 


It  was  nsnal  to  place  these  articles  as  ofTerings 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals ' 

Having  been  previoody  burned  into  eharcoal, 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampUack  or 
Atbamintqii.* 

T^NIAorTAINIA.    (Fid.  Yiita,  SraopmoM.)  . 

♦II.  The  CepoUt  Tama,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  atender  like  a  riband.  Ron- 
ddrt  describes  two  speeies  of  it.* 

TAOVS  {Tay6t\  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  mihtary  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessaltan  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,*  and 
OTiginaUy  came  from  the  Thesjnrotian  Ephynt.  Un- 
der  the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  desoendants  of  Heretdes,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penest«,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  .£olian  inhab- 
itants (r^  rirtj^  klaXiiayV^  Ai  QtrraUmi  xaXcm- 
fi6v^}.  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  todc  possesHm 
of  the  most^  fotile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Peraebi,  Magn^es,  Achean  Phthiots,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.*  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  thaX  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestas,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. ( Vid.  PanaaTAi.)  S.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  ttaoi^h  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  They  corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioect  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  c^ed  by  Xenophon.^  {Vid.  Perickci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  wbo  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  pi^e  admtaistratioa,  and  whose  lands 
were  eoKtrated  by  the  Penestc. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cnles,  who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  snpreme  power  for  a  cotain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Alenas,  the'ooontry  was 
divided  into  four  distriota,  Phtiiiotia,  Histicotfs, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.*  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian  history, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  pertiapa 
have  regulated  its  sffhirs  by  some  kind  of  provin* 
dal  council,  but  respecting  the  internal  goveamnent 
o[  each  we  are  almost  entir^  in  the  duk.* 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
eleoted  under  the  name  of  tagns  {Tay6{),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districtSL 
He  is  smnetimes  called  king  ffiwrO^*},  and  some- 
times ipx^"  His  command  was  of  a  military 
ratiter  than  of  a  civil  natiue,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  appr^ended.  Pollux,**  accordingly,  in  bis  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  bfto- 
tajx^  of  the  Tbebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  pol^Goarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagns  of  ^  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  the  tsgns  possessed  owwUtationalbr,  nor  tiie 
timefin-whidhhaheUtheoaee;  probably  neither 

I.  (Thooplinat,  Char.,  ^  •.  S.>-t.  (Vitnir-  tU.,  M.-Plto., 

H.  N.,  1MT.,^  IS.)-i  (ArirtM.,  H.A.,  H.,  IS.— 0»iM,  i.— 
Adanw,  Append.,  ■.  ».)— 4.  (Herod.,  rii.,  I7«.— Veil.  TtUn.,  i, 

I.  )— S.  (Diod.,iT.,  57.)— «.  (Thno.,  ii.,  lOl )  it.,  78j  tiii.,1— 
Ari«.,Pol.,ij.,M-7.(HeU.,Ti.,I,*10.)--«.(Artatot«, 
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«u  pmMf  fixed,  ud  dt^eiidad  on  the  ebeua- 
itances  uid  the  character  of  the  iDdividiuL'  He 
levied  eoldiera  from  the  states  in  each  diatriet,  and 
•eeoM  to  bare  fixed  the  amoont  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.*  When  Jastm  was  tafus,  he  had 
an  annjr  of  more  Uian  8000  cavalry  and  not  leaa 
than  20,000  hoplites  ;*  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  onder  a  tagos,  there  is  an  aimy 
of  6000  cavaliT  and  10,000  hoplites.*  llw  tribute 
whieh  Jason  laried  fitna  the  subject  towns  was  the 
same  as  bad  been  pravioiuly  paid  by  one  of  the 
Soopadc,  ■wh<m  Buttmannsuf^Mses  to  be  tbo  same 
Scopes  as  the  ooe  mentimed  by  ^3ian*  as  a  ooo- 
tenqwrary  of  C^rma  the  yoonger.  WhHi  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  goTonunent  of  a  tafus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.' 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates rayol,''  which  may  bare  been  done,  how- 
eTsr,  as  Hennana  suggests,  only  out  of  sffectation. 

Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ew  nn^  under 
one  goranunent.  Tlie  diflkreat  dties  adminisier- 
ed  their  own  «Aiis  indepeodent  of  one  aootber, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  infiuenoe  o(  the  mors  important 
ones  (ruv  t(  ifiuv  (r«hr  ^tipmAluv)  iftpnythw  w6Xf 
w*).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  gonm- 
meat  was  sristoontical  (dwmrreifi  /wMor  4  tawifif 
t;a><u»n  ri  ijfjr^pimf  QtonLXoffy,  ud  ilirasdii^ 
ly  in  the  buds  of  a  few  great  faauUes.  who  wne 
desoeoded  tnm  the  ancient  kiogs.  Hius  Laiissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleaadv,  whence  Herodotus'* 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadm.  and  Phaisalos  to  the  Creoodc." 
Theee  nouea  bad  vast  eatates  cultivated  by  the 
Fanestc ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (^Mfrvit  rr  ssi  ^ 
ytAoTfin^  rdv  6rrra3u«dii  rpSirav") ;  and  tlwy  at- 
tracted to  their  courts  msny  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Qreece.  The  Thessslian  conmionalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  qaie^  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  m^les.  Contests  between  the  two  dsss- 
es  seen  to  bava  arisen  early,  and  the  conjeetore  of 
TluriwaU,'*  that  tike  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
ft  dietuor  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  conunonalty  under,  ^pean 
very  probable*  At  Larissa  the  Aleusd»  made  some 
concessitMU  to  the  popular  pdrty.  Aristotle"  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  wbit  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
o(  xoAirof  vAoiuf,  who  exercised  a  supwinlendence 
over  the  adroisaion  tii  freoBea,  and  were  deeied 
themsdves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
tbey  were  led  to  court  the  peojrie  in  a  way  uofa- 
Tourable  to  the  interesu  of  the  aristocracy.  Tliere 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
eratieal  kind,  called  Ao^ktooitokk."  Besides  ^e 
contests  between  the  oligarcbieal  and  deraocratical 
parties,  thore  were  feoda  among  the  oUgprdM  tbem- 
sdves;  and  Boch  was  the  state  of  parties  at  LarisBa 
under  Uie  government  of  Um  Aleuadn  two  genem- 
ttons  before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  oom- 
'  uiwiHlty,  to  mediate  between  the  parties  {ipx**" 
aiito^*).  AtI%arsalu8,too,atthecloseofthePel- 
oponaesiaa  war,  the  state  was  toni  asunder  by  in- 
testine eommotionB,  and  for  the  sake  of  qniet  and 
aeeurity  (he  dtiiens  iatnistad  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  directioB  of  the  government  to  Pcdydamas, 
who  discharged  hii  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity.'» 


(TkirivaU,  I.,  ■.4W.)— 1  (XM.,BflU.,      I,t  IB.)— L 
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The  power  ^the  aristoeratieairMiiiii.1iiiiLnj, 
seems  to  have  continued  with  Uttle  diiBhtaiiiD  tdl 
towards  the  eloee  of  the  Pdoponseaia  vit,  vin 
decided  demoeratieal  movements  first  befs  to 
pear.  At  this  time  the  Aleoadc  and  ibe  Seofsdc 
bad  kMrt  maeh  of  their  aneieBt  inlmce.  nm 
and  FhanahH  Iben  became  the  twa  leadiif  Ate 
ia  Thessaly.  At  Phera  a  tyranny,  pntafatjanaf 
from  a  demoeraey,  was  established  iij  Lyeophna, 
who  opposed  the  grest  aristociatiesl  &iiulia,aaj 
aimedatthedomtnionofallTheasdy.'  TtelMs 
object  was  acoom[disbed  Jason,  the  •oteasir 
and  piobahty  the  sob  of  Lycophnn,  who  dieetel  n 
alfiaaoB  with  Polydamas  of  narsatai^  iid  amd 
hioMlf  to  be  elected  tsgos  sbont  B.C.  an  ITUe 
be  lived  the  whole  of  Tbeassly  wu  anite]  ts  m 
ptditieal  power,  but  after  his  murder  is  B.C.  970  hs 
funily  wn  torn  asimder  by  intestina  diseardi,  ad 
did  not  long  maintain  ita  doauaioa.  The  officetf 
tagus  became  a  granny  onder  his  ■nseewpiitftfr 
dorns,  PnlyiAiron,  Alexander,  TivphoaBB,  aad  If- 
Gopbran;  till  at  length  the  old  aiiHaciitial  tai- 
liea  cslled  in  the  asnstaoce  <rf  RuBp  of  HaHdoni, 
■wbo  deprived  Lyeophn»  of  his  power  ii  B.C.  3S3; 
and  restored  the  ancient  governmeatntliedifeiM 
towns.  At  Pberw  he  is  said  to  have  mtorad  po^ 
ular,  or,  at  least,  repoUicaB  gorcnneot*  Ite 
OMiBtry,  however, only  ehwged  marten;  ibrafat 
years  later  (B.C.  3U)  be  made  it  eaofktdjnlh 
jeot  to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  t^tfae  fas 
divisioos  of  the  oountry,  tetrarebiea  m  tetnivito, 
ntich  be  re^atabliabed,  govcmon  denied  to  hii 
interests,  and  probably  meoiben  of  the  uciesi  w- 
Me  fanuliee,  had  now  heeome  little  beUCT  tku 
his  vassals.*  Tbeesa^  Aom  this  liwMMiMlB 
a  stale  of  depeadanee  on  the  HaoedottM  kiiii.*  il 
the  vielory  of  T.  Fhminiua  CruosBe|tal»,  it  B.C. 
187,  again  ^ve  them  a  show  of  indepmdwe  nfa 
the  protectMHi  of  the  Romsns.* 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  uUcs  of 
MOTOory,  and  reckoned  among  his  stthhiia{n'i- 

irnjwMTtdtAdf')-  In  MBT  ef iwit 
thery  are  represented  growing  lirom  his  nikt, »  u 
th^  wne  a  put  of  his  bodily  flrune ;  batnmfrv- 
qoeittly  tbey  are  attached  to  bim  ai  i  put  ef  ka 
dress,  agreeaUy  to  the  deserqAioD  of  tta  po^;' 
and  this  is  oommonlydonebyrqiresentinfhia™ 
sandals,  which  have  wings  bsleoed  to  ibem  » 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  Ibere  h  * 
heantifid  bronse  statue  of  this  divini^  Ibe  u- 
BBum  at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  efikt 
sob  of  a  sandal,  has  made  Uie  straps  mute  Bi  a  n> 
sette  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  wood^^ 
idently  intending  by  this  degant  derice  to  rqiW 
the  meesenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  thiD#4K* 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiqii^  w  '?' 
resented  Perseoa  as  wearing  winged  mum'. 
cause  he  pea  on  those  <tf  Btoenry  vben heM i> 

his  siiisl  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  AsdnnHi 
(ViAFiLx.)  TTie  same  appendage  WW aKi*rfw 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  hv  origio. 
as  tlM  daoi^ter  of  Vallas.'^ 


Muun,  Ant.  Jar.  PoU.  Or., 


ISMl— Him,  De'TbM*.  M*^.  imp. 
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TALAROS  (nW<u»f).   (Fti.  Calathus.) 

TALA'SSIO.   {Yid.  Haksusi,  Roman,  p.  69S.) 

TALENTUM  (ro^rov)  meaDt  origiiuUy  a  bal- 
out  {vid.  Libba),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
The  Greek  Bystem  tatasmeej,  aa  wdl  as  the  Roman 
(?ul.  Ai),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
oTsilTer  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Rranans,  was  osed  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
ienominatitms  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  {rakavTOv), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  ndtui  (jtyd.\  the 
drachma  {fipaxft^),  and  the  obolus  (MoAo^.  Their 
idatiTe  valnes  are  exhibited  in  the  mbwing  table : 
Obol. 


Drachma. 

Hina. 

800 

100 

36,000 

sooo 

60 

{Talent. 

The  multiples  and  subdivisiona  of  the.dracbma  and 
obolus  have  been  noticed  under  Dbaohva. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
coins,  which  we  hare  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attio  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66-6  grains.  (Fid.  Dbacbma.)  Henoe  we 
get  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
Engliah  aToirdapois  : 

a.    Ml  m. 

Obol   11-08 

Drachma   66-5 

Mina   IS      68  7S 

Talent  66   ISi    100  33 

These  vahies  refer  to  the  time  after  Sc4on,  for  we 
have  no  drachms  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
the  state  of  things  before  S(4on's  reform  of  the  cor- 
ren^t  by  letering  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  conmereial  transacticnis,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  eommeriMl  mina  (i 
fa>&  4  iftKopig^).  This  mina  is  mentioQed  in  a  de- 
cree,* the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  IS&th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  aooording  to  Bockh),  as 
weigbiug  188  drachmie,  infavii^pov,  aocordlug  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  (Vid.  Ab- 
oTKooomoK.)  In  thia^stem,  however,  the  relative 
profioTtioii  of  die  wei^ts  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  tharnbra, 

Ml    «  r» 

Obol   16  as 

Drmchma   91-77 

Mina  1  4|  88-09 

Talent   76  6|  14  09 

These  weights  were  used  for  all  oommodities  ex- 
cept aoeh  SB  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 


I.  (BMA,  Cqv.  IwniF,  L,  US,  4  4.) 


aocordung  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  t 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  calli 
the  silver  standard.  No  dato  is  mentioned  for  t! 
introduction  of  this  system :  it  was,  tBerefme,  pn 
aUy  very  M ;  and,  in  fhot,  as  B6ckh  has  show 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  o 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  tl 
time  of  Solon.'  Solon  is  known  to  have  lower 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtor 
and  Plutarch*  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  A 
dnrtiOD.  that  "Sidon  made  theminaof  lOOdraehm; 
which  had  fbrmerty  contained  73."  It  ia  incredib 
that  a  laive  prime  number,  such  as  78,  should  ha' 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weight 
bat  what  Plutarch  meant  to  'say  was,  that  Sol 
made  a  mina,  or  100  drachms,  out  of  the  tame  qw 
titjf  of  eilver  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drac 
me.  The  proportion,  therefore,  oi  the  aneie 
wei^ta  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100 : 73.  Nc 
this  vras  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commi 
cial  mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  U 
=100  :  73^.  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopt 
so  singular  a  proportion  T  It  was  probably  an  aci 
dent.  Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  S 
Ion  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that 
to  make  100  drachmn  of  the  new  coinage  equal 
76  of  the  old,  but  th^  by  some  inaccuracy  of  ma 
ufacture,  the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  t< 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stan 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retainc 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  i 
duction,  S(don  aeems  to  have  been  guided  by  t 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anotb 
which  was  extensively  used,  bat  the  origin  of  whi 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Eubo'ie  talent  which  n 
be  presently  spoken  of 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  ' 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
drachms  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added 
the  mina  of  138  drachms ;  that  to  every  five  cm 
mereial  mine  one  oommercial  mina  abaU  be  adde 
and  to  eveiy  oommeraial  talmt  five  qommereial  s 
nn.  Thus  we  abail  hare, 

the  mina  =180  drachms  (sOw), 
6  mina    =  6  mins  (eommaroisl), 
the  talent  =:  66  mins  (conmiercial). 

The  five-mins  weight  of  this  aystem  was  eqi 
to  7tb».  13}  OS.  U-96  jT«.  avohrdnpois,  and  the  taU 
to  86       8f  OS.  70-7  gri. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  A' 
ens.  The  standards  or  models  {miKUfiara)  were  < 
posited  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others 
the  keeping  of  persons  appmnted  to  take  charge 
them,  in  the  Prytanenm  at  Pirsus  and  at  Eleusis 

Tlie  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  fr 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  aa  steted  by  anoi< 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortnnati 
the  vrriters  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  i 
with  each  other. 

S.  TKc  BubOe  Talent  is  oftea  reckoned  eqnival 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylon 
talent  equal  to  70  Eoboio  mins,  rotlux*  to  71 
Attic  drachms,  t.  e.,  to  70  Attic  mins.  Coinpar 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  £ub 
weighto  equal  But  it  is  Ukdy  that  PoUox  is  i 
quite  rii^t,  and  that  the  Eubole  standard  wai 
Uttle  greater  than  the  Attic :  for  iElian'  elves 
Attk:  mins  for  the  value  of  this  suns  Babjdsn 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  £ub 
to  the  Attic  n :  70,  whioh  is  the  same  as  7fi :  7S 
In  this  ftet  we  have  the  groond  of  the  auppoaH 


I.  (Bkkh,  PnbL  EooB.  of  AUmu,  i.,  p.  103.  — M.,  Mitn 
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staled  abore,  that  Solm  intended  to  aaaimflafe  tlM 
Attic  atandard  to  the  Enboic :  for  ve  have  aeeo  tbat 
the  «ld  Attic  talent  waa  to  Solon's  aa  100  :  73}|. 
Asauming  that  Solon  intended  thia  ratio  to  haTe 
been  100  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  mcttttd  zaXue  as  75  :  7S||,  vhich  ia  al- 
most identical  with  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic  talent  to 
Vb%  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Eubofc  talent  would 
tberelm*  exceed  the  Attic  merely  the  error 
which  waa  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  giren 
1^  Appian,*  who  mskea  it  equal  to  7000  drachmK, 
I.  (.,  70  mine  of  Alezandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Alexindrean  talent.) 

Festus,  in  the  Ezcerpta  of  Paoloa,*  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  ia  cleailj  an  error : 
▼et7  probably  Paolus  ap|died  the  statement  of  Fea- 
tus  respecting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  ttie  Euboic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  bare  reckoned  both  the  En- 
boiic  and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.* 

3.  The  Talent  of  JSgina  has  been  almost  always 
eoDudered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  tatio  of 
6  : 8,  according  to  the  statement  of  PoUaz,  tbat  the 
^finrtan  talent  contained  10,000  AtUc  draehmn, 
MO  Uw  drachma  10  Attic  (rtwla.*  Mr.  Hussey, 
<  however,  observes  tbat  this  value  would  give  an 
JEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  averafe  of  only  M ;  and  he 
aqdaiaa  the  statement  of  Pdinx  as  refening,  not  to 
the  ohl  Attic  drachms  of  the  fuU  weight,  but  to  the 
ligfiteT  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustas,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.   (Vid.  Dsachha.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
jEgioetan  wai^itB : 

Obol    16 

Drachma   96 

Mine  15}   7B  96 

Talent  S3   3|   80  46 

On  the  other  band,  BSdih  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  6  :  a,  as  given  by  PoUnx,  who  could  not  (he 
eontends)  have  meant  by  drachms  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  becaosa  he  ia  not  making  a  calculation 
of  hia  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  dradima  in 
his  time,  bat  repeating  the  atatement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  £gine- 
tao  eimeacies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hnaaey  himseU*  atatea,*  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
tbat  urged  by  B6ckb,  that  vrhen  PoUux  speaks  (tf 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attie,  he  ia  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant ronari^  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
fighter  draohnue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
amaU  Egyptian  talenta,  thia  only  proves  that  those 
talents  mA  bat  recently  come  into  circulation. 
BidA  ^aba  it  veiy  pn^able  that  PoUux  followed 
the  authority  vf  Aiiatotle,  whom  he  us^  much,  and 
who  bad  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
oea  of  money  in  his  political  wonoi. 

A^n :  aa  the  .£ginetan  standard  was  that  which 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  eaiij 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  aome  definite  pro- 
pertkm  between  it  and  the  Attic  before  Sokm ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  atatement  of  Pdlnx,  we  do  frt 
soch  a  proportion,  namely,  Uiat  of  6  :  6. 

Bdckh  suMwrts  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 

1,  (Hilt.  Sic  I.,  J.)— S.  (1.  T.  Eabdcnm  talontnm.)— >•  (Po- 
^!       H  —Lit.,  xEirii^  49,  ooMprnd  irith  FoM..  xxii.,  e6. 


grains,  whidi  ia  to  the  AUte  aa  5  :  S.  Hie  identity 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  iEgMtu 
is  proved  by  Bockh.'  There  an  also  other  Tery 
ancient  Qntk  eoina  of  thia  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  aU  probabili^,  in  the  ^lSg;Metaa  tj*- 
tem. 

The  lightnesB  of  the  existing  coins  refeired  to  br 
Hnss^  ia  explained  by  Bockh  from  tfae  wdt-fawa 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  ft«m  the 
ffallsUndard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  wfanv  Herodotai* 
states  tliat  Demooedes,  a  physician,  aiter  ieeei«vg 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  j£gina,  tAtained  at  Aibeo* 
the  nezt.year  a  salary  of  100  mine,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  tbajx  wiiat  he  hsd  b^ 
fore.  But,  according  to  Pa]Iax*8  atatenieu,  tte 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  Bat  tterodotos  aa;s 
nothing  of  diflbrent  atandarda ;  sordy,  tbra,  be 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  ^>[died  in  bach  casei. 

From  comparing  statements  made  req>ecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey*  obtains  4  :  3  as  abom  tbe 
ratioof  tlie.£^oetan  to  the  Attic  etandaid.  Bodli 
acconnta  for  Uiia  1^  sopposinf  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  lact  dint  the  Mf^nnam 
money  was  actaaDy  tighter  tiian  tbe  proper  stiad- 
ard,  while  the  Attie  at  the  sane  penod  wn  vay 
little  below  the  full  weight 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  aides,  bat 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  aofficiently  eoo^ilete 
view  of  the  qneation. 

It  is  dimted  whether  the  standaids  of  Carioiii 
and  Sicily  foDowed  tbat  of  Athens  or  that  of  .£|iDi. 
For  the  discussioa  of  this  question,  tbe  reader  isn- 
feired  to  the  works  of  Bdcich  and  Hoas^. 

4.  Tbe  BoAyloxwN  talent  had  to  the  Attic  the  n- 
tio  of  7  : 6  aeeording  to  Pollux*  and  HemdoiBs.' or 
73  :  eo  according  to  .£lian.*  BocUi,  wdenttnibig 
these  statementa  aa  referring  to  the  iM  At^  BriMs 
tbe  BabylMiian  standard  equal  to  the 

This  standard  waa  modt  used  tar  mlrer  in  we  Per- 
sian empire 

6.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyvtimn,  AUmnirt*^  or 
Ptciemaie  Talent  are  very  eoniused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seema  to  have  been  eqoal  to  twice  the  AStift 

6.  The  Tyrioji  TaUtU  w^fiem  to  have  beea  ei- 
actly  equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festos  is  i 
passage  which  ia  manifeatly  corrupt.^  The  nud 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  a»- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  Uie  value  of  this  talent 

5.  A  Syrian  Talent  ia  mentioned,  the  value  (if 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sixes  of 
it.  Hie  ]ai:ger,  which  waa  six  times  that  need  fat 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilieiax  Talent  of  3000  drachmc,  or  b^ 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pcrilox.* 

Ute  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  tbe  artoal 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few 
multi^ea  of  it,  tbe  highest  known  w^  oeitaaiiy 
being  tbe  tetradnchm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
snms  of  money,  not  eojiM. 

A  table  of  Attio  money  up  to  the  tetndrsehais  is 
given  under  Diachha.  lite  miua  was  41 1#.  3^ 
the  talent  243f.  15«.  Tbe  .£ginetan  mina  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  coins,  5t  14<.  7i..  the  talent 
348^.  1Q«. ;  but,  aecmding  to  the  etateasct  ti  Pot 
lux  mentioned  above,  the  mina  waa  81.  ISs.  U.,ihe 
talent  40U.  S». 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  oae  for  giM.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attie  drachnue,  or  aboat  |  oa.  and 
71  gra  It  was  called  tbe  goli  talent,  or  tbe  Sicilux 
tdlenty  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greda  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.   1^  ia  the  talent  always  meant 

1.  <Metrol.,  p.  S9.  —  Coopuv  MOUeT,  Dor.,  tii.,  10,  t  IS,  aad 
.Sgiiwt.,  p.  M-98.}-l.  <iii.,  Ml.)-*,  (p.  81.)-4.  (is.  fiS-)-^ 
(ill.,  8».>-«.  (Tar.  IBM.,  L,  SI.)— 7.  (a.  v.MMSsnJ-flL  tit^ 
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when  the  word  occars  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
O  reeks  dinded  it  into  84  munmi,  and  afterward  into 
13/  each  maimu*  containing  H  litre.  (Compare 
LiTRA  and  Skvtbbtidb.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
being  equal  tn  wdue  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
proportioaal  Talne  of  gold  to  copper  waa  1000  :  1. 
This  talmt  seems  to  hare  been  divided  into  3  mins, 
each  eqnal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatirs  ia  said  to  hare  been  equal  to 
UiTM  gtdd  Htatera,'  and  PoUux*  states  tiiat  the  gidd 
stater  was  eqvul  in  ralae  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  ex[daina  the  use  of  the  term 
greai  talent  (magnom  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  aathors,  for  the  silTer  Attic  talent  was  greai 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  nse  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  vei7  inexact. 

Tbeie  are  other  talents  barely  Bientioned  bj  an- 
cient writers.  Hesydiiiis*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  (Airpuv),  Vitruvius*  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,* 
Hesycfaios,  and  Epiphanius'  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus*  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychios 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1126  ponnds  respectively. 

Where  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  clasuoal  wri- 
ters withont  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
most  generally  understand  the  Attic 

TA'LIO,  fmm  talis,  signifies  an  eqaivalent,  bnt 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  pnrision  as  to  talio  occmred  in  the 
Twelve TaUes;  "Simmbrumngfitiiiaimeopaeit 
talio  sfio."*  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,'*  says :  "  iSt  quit 
vun^Twrn  rupit  mU  ox  fregit,  talione  proxtmut  conna- 
te* vieuaUur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
prolMble  that  tbe  penalQr  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  lihely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  tbe  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adoltress  in  certain  cases,  whii^  the  Julia 
lex  confiniied ;  and  if  so,  tbe  law  would  define  the 
circnmstances  onder  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  bnt  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  pani^mient,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
'*  bzeaobfiir  breach,  «ye  for  eye,  tootii  for  tooth :  as 
be  hath  caused  a  blonish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."** 

•TALPA,  the  Mole.   (Vid.  Aspalax.) 

TALUS  (ioTpdyaXos),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
fbond  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
fanitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  ^ass,  and  agate,  llwee 
of  the  antelope  (dopit6Stio^  were  sought  as  otgeots 
ofelecaDceaadooriosity."  They  wen  used  to  play 


I.  (Pollux,  1.  e.— FMtn*,  ■.  *.  Talentum,)— 4.  (L«z.  Sag.,  p. 
30B.)-S.  lis.,  37.)-4.  (•.  *.)-«.  (I.,  (t.  T.)-7.  (lit 

Meiu.  at  Pond.)— 8.  <«.,  IT.)— 9.  (FMtu,  s.  t.  Tilkui.)— 10. 
('.-i.,  B.  TIO,  ad.  PntMh.)-!].  {I.aTtt.,XEir.,>0.}— U.  <ThMflir^ 
Char.. AAn,  li.,  in,/.) 


wifli  from  the  eariiest  thnes,  principally  by  wmnen 
and  children,*  occasionally  by  old  men.*  A  paint- 
ing by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  cau^t  three  of  them  on  the  badt  of  her 
hand.'  (See  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  and  oooipare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.*) 

Polygnotns  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus-thna 
emidoyed  (mtibiimf  6aTpaya3iMi*).  Bnt  a  miA 
more  celebrated  inradoction  wu  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  tHe  AttragaUxontt*.*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  tbe  same  kind,  preserved  in'  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  idayfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  iUnstratiai  of  the  aoeoant  in  Homer  of  tbe 
fatal  qoanel  of  Patrodus.*  To  {day  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  invTa!hB!ittv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,* a^  this  number  n  retained  among  oor- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  aneieBt  no 
less  than  in  modem  times,  it  consisted  not  mei«^ 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  bnt  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  dififerent  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
cbanee.  (Kid.  Alia,  TssiiaA.)  Tbe  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  beesBse  the  bone  coold  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  accoont  of  its  curvature. 
Hie  four  remaining  sides  were  mai^ced  with  tbe 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6, 1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  8  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
asfollows:*  1.  Movdf,  rlf,  K^,  XiOr;** /on.OIv9: 
Umo,  Vultwriua,  coni*  ;**  3.  Tfnaf  :  Tentio;  4.  Te- 
Tpof :  Quaiamio ;  6.  'El^,  mrtit,  K^of :  Senio.  > 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  {ipSir 
i  ^pimtt  reetiu  (tit  promu),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.'* 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (vid.  Fkitillds),  and  ob- 
serving the  nnnd>er8  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  tbe  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  difibrent  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  {j<teit  voltorioa  quatttor^*). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  (  /JqXoc,  jaatu)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  bi^keet  in  value  was  that  called  Vemu,  otjao- 
tu*  Vaurau,**  in  which  the  numbers  east  np  were 
all  diflTerent,**  tbe  sum  of  th^  being  only  foorteerL 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans'*  {nd.  Snt- 
pobidh),  and  heoce  it  was  also  called  BanUeut." 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  fitun  nida,  iUnstrious  men  and  women* 
andheroes.  Hub  nie  throw  con^sting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  jactUB  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stmehonu.  When  tbe  object 
was  alm[dy  to  throw  Oie  bl^Hist  numbers,  tbe  game 


1.  (Plvt.,  AlBib.,  p.  SM.)— t.  (Cio.,  D«  Snaot.,  It.)— «.  (AM. 
d'Ere.,  i.,  tw.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.)— ».  (Pana.,  «.,  W,  \  !.)—•• 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  ntxiT.,  8,  a.  lQ.H-7.  (11.,  x^u.,  87, 88.)-«.  (Pol- 
hiz,  L  e.)— S.  (Pcdlux,  L  «.- ftuuth.  Im  Hoa-.Q.,  niii..  88L 
—Suet.,  OcUt.,  71v-Mait.,  xiU,  I,  B.>-IO.  (Brtmck,  Anal.,  i., 
as,  S«.)— 11.  (Primert.,  i*.,  B,  17.— Otid,  Art.  AmaL,  ii.,«J5.— 
Fart.,  h.,  473.)— )£  (Plut.,  STmpoa.  Pnb.,  1109,  ad.  Steph.— 
Cic,  De  Fin.,  iii.,  18.)- 13.  (Plant.,  Cuio.,  ii.,  3,  78.)  — 14. 
(Plwit..  AaiB..  9,  U.— Cic~  Dir_  h.,  90.— SuMon.,  1.  c.>— IS, 
(lUiCm,  14.)  - 18.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  i.,  4, 18 1  il.,  7, ».)  - 17. 
(FlMt,  Cue.,  il.,  1^  800 
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mBodad  irTiKS'^iMm.*  Belbn a mtson thmr 
the  Uli,  he  oAea  invoked  either  m  god  or  hi*  mis- 
traea.*  Theie  bones,  muked  and  thrown  m  tbore 
deaerihed,  were  abo  used  in  diTinatiOB.* 

la  the  Greek  mjtbohtgj,  Cnpid  and  GaoTmede 
were  siupoaed  to  {day  together  at  bocUe-booea  on 
MsuBt  Olymima  and  they  are  thiu  Kpreeeoted 
in  Boaae  rT"«i"f    »p*n.maM  (tfanaaotaoo^itiire.* 

TAHIAS  {ra/tioc)-  Thia  wta  a  name  given  to 
tmj  perKW  who  bad  the  care,  manafing,  or  diapen- 
•iag  (tf  none;,  stock,  or  proper^  of  any  deacrqitioD 
confided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  honsdu^er, 
atorebousekeeper,  or  treasorer :  and  the  word  is 
Allied  aMtapborieaUj  in  a  Tarie^  of  irfkyra.  Bat 
the  To/Uat'wbn  will  &U  inder  our  aotioe  in  this 
artide  an  certain  offioers  intrusted  with  inqnrtant 
didiea  by  the  Athenian  goTemment,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasonrs  ttf  the  temples  and  the  rer- 
cnue. 

laaaeieot  tiBea,ef«i7tcDiple  of  an^inmortance 
had  propel^  behMagini  to  it,  beaidea  ita  nmitaie 
md  onamenla,  and  a  traaamy  where  Bpeb  (nopetty 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  teiaple, 
fr(Kn  which  iMiUaoemed;  fioea  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  Tolu^ies  were  dedi- 
Mted  to  him  by  the  poblie ;  and  varions  aaored  of- 
feriaga  were  made  by  indiridoals.  There  was  a 
TB^itC  XPV^*^*  "^^Ot  togethcar  with  hrtar&rai 
and  itpoiroiw,  had  the  custody  and  managemeBt  of 
thaae  fonda.  The  wealthiest  of  all  Uie  templea  at 
Athens  waa  th^  of  Minerra  in  the  Acnmcdis,  in 
nAich  were  kept  the  sptHls  taken  ftcKa  the  Peniaaa 
(ra  ipurrtla  rff  sroXetif),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.*  Totbegoddess 
large  fines  wen  speebdfy  qipro|nated  by  uie  law, 
or  giren  by  decree  of  the  ooorta  or  the  aassBrd^ ; 
and,  besidea  this,  she  rseeired  a  tenth  of  an  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  ell  eoateoationa 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  trsasnrera  were  call- 
ed Touiat.  rfr  ^tv&,  at  niw  riff  ^eoi,  or  nuuai  luuw 
^rasann*  i%  tfcofi,  and  sometimes  simpty  n^nuu.* 
Thoy  appear  to  ham  exiated  from  a^^earty  pniod. 
Herodotn^  relatea  that  the  r^ita*  tov  Upoa,  with  a 
few  otho*  nMo,  awaited  the  utttek  of  Xerxea  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  periohed  in  ita  defenoe.  They 
were  ten  in  nnmber,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentaoosiomedinmi,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  dassea  had  oeaaed  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  dtiiene.* 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  eboaen  in 
like  manner ;  bat  th^,  ahoat  the  90tb  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
rmained  distinct.'*  Their  treaauiy,  howerer,  waa 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minenra, 
Tiz-.  to  the  Opiathodomui  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  tressures  bekMiging  to  the 
tamplaa,  but  also  the  state  treasore  (dcria  xfiii/'^^ 
as  eontHHlHtinguished  from  lipa\  onder  the  eaze 
ofthetreaaorersof  Pallaa."  All  the  flwda  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conso- 
crsted  to  Pallas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  riglit  of  making  usa 
of  the  sacred  mmeys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire iL**  Pvymenta  made  to  the  tenqdea  wan 
reoeived  by  the  treasarets  in  the  preeaoce  of  soaM 
members  of  the  senate,  juat  as  pablk  moneys  wen 
by  the  apodeets ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responsible  for  tiieir  safe  custody.  As  to  fines,  see 
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EnaoLC,  Pa^nDBSs,  and  on  tte  vhdaefttRb- 
ject,  Bdddi,  StMMUk.  itr  AUm,  1, 17S-m 

The  treasorer  of  the  reveuue,  n^ifsc  or  iti^uJui- 
TT^f  ttJt  utvif  npoo6dov,  was  a  more  inqnitagt  ptr- 
sooage  than  those  last  mentioaed.  He  wu  bM  i 
mere  keeper  of  nKmeys  like  them,  nor  i  aen  re- 
ceiver like  tiie  qiodects,  bat  a  genenl  ftmnr, 
who  received  threap  the  qiodeote  m  maun 
whidi  was  to  be  distarsedfor  the  parpOKtof  the 
adminietratiwi  (except  tbe  property-taieg,  -wHA 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tiibXe  frn 
the  allies,  which  waa  at  first  paid  to  the  hdnt- 
tataia,  and  afterward  to  otber  penont  bereifia 
mantkned),  and  than  diatribitfed  It  in  aoih  BBOB 
an  he  was  refund  to  do  by  the  law;  thenihi 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-offioe  or  tke  dwone 
fund.   Aa  this  knew  aQ  the  dmmds  b 

which  the  poblie  money  bad  to  Sow,  and  eioned 
a  general  snperintendeDoe  over  the  eipendilBicbe 
waa  conpetent  to  give  advice  to  fte  peo(de  i^aa 
finaaeial  meaaorea,  with  a  view  to  aqsim  the  Ri- 
enoe,  mtrodnee  eeoDomy,  and  prevent  ibam  ;  k 
is  amnetimeB  called  rofiiaf  rw  (twu^wr, « i  a> 
dMM^nwc  and  may  be  reguded  is  ■  svt  irf 
minister  of  finance.  TohimAnstoj^lsarelaiii 
BjmH.,M7.  He  was  elected  by  ;i:e^»iwla,  and  hdd 
his  oAoe  for  four  yean,  bat  was  cqnUe  of  beni^ 
re-ctooted.  A  law,  bowevn-,  wu  fmti  inc 
the  admlalatmtion  of  Lycorgns,  pnhibitiBcifrdB- 
tion ;  so  that  Lyenrgus,  who  is  repotted  U 
oontinned  in  office  fbr  twelve  yean,  miut  ban  kdi 
it  fin-  the  last  eight  yean  under  fietitioas  sas. 
Hie  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  mew 
from  control,  inaanHxA  as  any  ^ndail  wb  « 
Ubo^  to  pn^MMo  finaneial  measana,  «r  iMM 
erimmal  proceedings  fin*  inalveisitkn  crviAa 
the  poblio  fimds ;  and  there  was  an  ArriTH^'"' 
dfOMT9«v  anioiiited  to  cdiet^  tiie  aceauti  cf 
anpertor.  Ancimtty  there  were  pemn  ealn 
wopuml,  who  ^>pear  to  have  assisted  tbe  r^a 
aome  part  of  their  duties.^  (Kid.  PonmL) 

The  money  diabarsed  by  the  tnssonrtf^tK^ 
eiUM  waa  someiiBea  paid  diieetly  ts  tke  nmsi 
persons  in  the  employ  of  tbe  govenoest,  icotc- 
timesthroQghsiibordinate  pay  offices.  Hm^jii^t 
ftmctionaries  bad  their  own  peymasten,  «h>  ^ 
depnidant  on  tiie  rofuac  vpoaoSvi,  mtiniC 
their  foods  from  him,  and  then  distMDS  ^ 
their re^eetivedqarlmsata.  Sachwaedte^ 

veupLuv,  who  received  throvgh  thor  am 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  w 
the  pitaecation  of  their  works.  The  !»T«^  « 
tbe  jodiciBl  fees  was  made  by  the  arfurets  (nb- 
tpirtu),  whidi,  and  the  pnmdmg  for  tie  Bediin 
the  Prytaaeom,  wm  tbe  only  duties  thst  laBBM 
to  them  after  the  estaMj^mait  of  the  spodeasg 
CUstheoeB.*  The  roiiiat  of  the  samd  v«eh,  m 
napOm  and  laJMtumat,  acted  wd  onl;  u 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenaes  {amMU- 
ing  for  the  two  ships  together  to  aboia  siseeo  »- 
ents)  being  provided  %  the  state.  "^.^ 
elected  by  x'H'OTwia*  Other  trienwii"""™ 
own  private  rvfuat  Ux  the  kee^  of  aoomu  am 
bettndenatehof  baainesB.*  ^j.. 

The  duties  of  the  iXkftvnpiat  m  «  ^ 
a  separate  article.  (VU.  Hbllis«*«i*) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (indepeoieol^r 
tribute)  was  provided  frwn  two  BOon»;  ^  "* 
|Ht>perty-tax  (mi  Eisphoba),  and,  ■wow!?'™"^ 
plus  of  the  yearly  revenoe,  which  rt»»«iff 
defraying  the  expensea  of  the  dvil  >'1>>>!S7'^^ 
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rrparvyol  who  were  anDoaOy  elected  to  preside 
>ver  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arpaniy^t 
I  tiri  TVf  Aouo^ffeuf,  to  whom  the  management  of 
:he  war  fimd  was  intnuted.  He  had  onder  him  a 
treasarer  called  ra^iat  rOv  ffrparuM-Mdv,  who  gare 
not  the  p^r  (If  ^  troops,  and  defr^ed  all  other 
expenses  ineideDt  to  the  serrice.  DemostheDes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abases  which  had 
sprung  np,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  militaij  ftmd,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed^  mider  the  oare  of  fecial 
tifficeis,  nfiUu  ital  dj^tSaiot,  who  should  be  aoeoont- 
able  for  its  proper  application :  Tiv/A>  rOv  XPV^ 
Tuv  JiSyev  irapi  rotiruv  ?/ifi8dvKV,  to»  ii  T&vtffYW 
TTopa  ToC  oTpanrYoi.^  The  passage  jost  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes* the  words  AMr^  itout^muc  refer  to 
a  arparrf^  BO  desigTUttod,  and  not  to  the  r^itor  r$f 
TTpoaoiov.* 

So  much  of  the  anrphis  rerenne  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  porpoMs  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  rerenne  into  the  theorio  fhnd, 
of  which,  after  the  ardionship  of  Eoclides,  special 
managers  were  created.   {Ytd.  (Tsioiica,) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notioe  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  Agpwv  nuuai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  fiikOni 
TOfiitUf  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  bdonging  to 
their  respeetrre  communities,  saA  peribtmed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  trib^  had  their  common  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  theae 
formed  the  prmcii«l  part  of  their  revenue.  ^Xap- 
xoi,  i^itamoi,  and  other  local  fnnetioaaries,  were 
appointea  for  nrioua  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  iotemal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
fomuiioo.* 

*TANUS  (roi^},  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
sisting of  crystal  tinged  by  an  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particles.  In  the  old  editions  of  Theophrastua 
{De  Lafid.,  o.  45),  we  have  a  small  hunma  after  ruv 
^  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  the  nnm  6v0v,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting,  l^is  lacuna  Tnmebns  fills  up  by  aiq>end- 
ing  a  capital  T  to  (dOc,  and  thus  forming  Tovfiv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  rovof.  Others,  however, 
read  Baitrptaniv,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  Bsnrpi, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.* 
«TA08  \ra6t\  the  Peaeoek,  or  Ps*o  emteftw, 

L.  (mPAvo.)   ^ 

TAI^  or  TAPETE*  {tAihk,  rdmf,  or  *S«f, 
Urn.  Sowidw),  a  [uece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  tlan  of  European  hjib- 
its.*  We  find  that  the  AsiatioB,  in<doding  the  E^p- 
tians,  sad  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  mamiftetiiTe  vl  carpets, 
diqilayel  them  on  festivals  and  other  pnblio  oc- 
eaaiom,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.* 
Hi^  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,*  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Cireenaian  gamee.^*  The 
places  most  renowned  fbr  the  mairaflwtare  were 
Bidi^oD"  («tJ.  Babtlohiooii),  Tyie  and  Sidon," 
Sardes,"  Miletus,"  Alenndrea,'*  Carthage,"  and 
Corinth."  In  referenoe  to  the  texture,  these  articles 
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were  distingnidied  into  those  iriiieli  were  light  and 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  ^iXornwUkf,^  and  those  in  whidi  the  nap 
iftaAX6()  waa  more  abundant,  and  v/iadb  were  aoft 
and  wmdly  (oAAm,*  fta^rnxoi  ipioio*).  The  thicker 
and  more  eipenaiv©  kinda  (ftoXAurw)  resembled 
our  baixe  or  drugget,  or  even  odt  aoft  and  warm 
bhink^  and  were  of  two  sorts,  vie,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (trtpofuiSM),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  aides,  called  ift^rmmi,* 
ss^'Mjw,*  or  Aft^tviirvTet,*  and  also  ifift/uiAXot,  or 
mmphmaUmJ*  Instead  of  bong  always  used,  like 
UankM,  in  sin^e  pieces  as  ttiey  came  from  the 
loom  (vtil.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.* Tb&j  were  frequently  of  sfdendid  cokrats, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes*  or  with  the 
murex  [tiAovp^'rlr,  d^mpfvpoi),  and  having  figoies, 
e|BpeciaIlyhuntmg-pieoes,wovenintotheni.'*  These 
mie  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  ttarooea 
or  chairs,  and  npon  benches,  couches,  or  sofea  at 
eotertainmenta,"  more  especially  at  the  mqitiala  of 
perscms  of  distinctitm.  CatnUos"  represoits  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
wb(de  story  of  Tbeaeoa  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
hoises.'*  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  hier 
and  oatafidqoe  at  Uie  Apotmbosis  of  a  Roman  en^ 
peror  was  interwoven  with  goid.^*  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  ttw  ground." 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
DomiaatioDa  arising  from  the  mode  of  nsing  them 
eitbor  in  the  TKicumuii  (irtelisMna  BsMowm")^ 
or  in  the  Costovurn  {teiiiimaria  pelgmkM}*),  and  e» 
pecially  from  the  constant  pr«!ttce  of  spreading 
them  oat  (textiU  itragnhtm ;"  ttratvm  ;**  vutit  »tr*ff- 
lUa;*^  ffTpufotu;'*  OTpu/iara'*).  The  Greek  term  p»- 
riitroma,  wbich  was  transferred  into  the  Latin,^ 
had  a  spaciat  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet nwde  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TATHOI  (Tofot).   (Vid.  Foifus,  p.  467.) 

*TARANDUS  (mwn^),  the  Reindeer,  or  Ccn- 
Mw  TaranduM,  L.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  geaenl 
<^Hnion  of  naturalists.  Schneider,  howeTCr»  lefeis 
U  to  the  Elk.  or  Centu  aUta,  L.>* 

TARENTI'NI  LUDI.  (mLnnSAOOLAaBs.) 

TARRHOS  (n^).   (Fi^  Sairs.  p  M8.) 

TAURII  LUDI.   (  Kid.  Lam  SwoLABSs.) 

•TAURUS  (raflpofX   (Km*.  Bison.) 

TAXIARCHI  (ro^fomroi)  wore  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  ware  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi 
{Yid.  SraATcaoa.)  They  were  ten  fai  sandier  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  wore  elected  in 
tbeaMneway.namely.bTrci/wiw'B.**  Inwareaeh 
commanded  the  mftntry  M  hiaown  tribe,"  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  aasist  the  strategi  with 
th^  advice  at  the  war-couocil."*  In  peace  ^y  as- 
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Mated  tlM  itntegi  in  lewjiag  and  odMng  Mildien, 
M  stated  tuider  Stbatmm,  aad  Mem  to  have  alM 
aastated  the  latter  io  the  diidiazge  of  many  of  their 
other  dntiea. 

The  Uxiarchi  were  so  called  from  tbetr  oom- 
maadioff  rd^etf,  which  were  the  principal  dtTiaions 
of  the  hofrthea  in  the  Athenian  armT.  Eaeh  tribe 
iftA^)  foraoed  a  Ta(i(,  whence  we  find  fv^  uaed  as 
aTnonjmooa  with  nif(c-*  Aa  there  were  ten  tiibea, 
there  ware,  cooieqoently,  in  a  comptete  Atheoiaa 
armjr,  tea  ri(ti(,  but  the  n amber  of  men  would,  of 
coarse,  vary  aceording  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rd^it  was  the 
nime  of  a  much  smaller  diriaion  of  troopa.  The 
Jmjpk  among  the  Athenians  was  a  aobdinaion  of 
tlie  and  the  X^ayol  wen  pnbabtr  appealed 
bythetaxiarcba.* 

TAXIS  (rd{ic)-   {Vii.  Taxumcmx.) 

'TAXIj'S  (^a«r),  the  Yew-tree,  or  TaxuM  UeeaU, 
L.  The  Tcni#  receives  fnm  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
mcfiu,  or  **  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  paaa  Ibr  poisonotiB.  The  eame  opinion  appears 
tolla*a  been  jHBTalent  daring  Uie  Middle  Agai,  and 
atiU  foima  an  attlde  nf  popolar  l>die£  It  haa  area 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modem  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  aet  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinioo,  and  oiaintains  that  the 
betriea  of  the  yew  are  inoocooua,  and  merdy  poe- 
eees  a  slight  purntive  proper^,  wbicb  mi^t  be 
uaefuUy  employed  in  medicine.  The  jew  £  indi- 
genouB  to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
fore, itseeksamoontainous  and  cohlregton.  Hence 
it  Aoarishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  mi^t  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  oselhl  parpoeee :  the  Iturcans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwdling  in  Ccele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Ita  aombte  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  modWna  aa  a  fyae- 
lealtree.* 

TE'GULA  {Kfpatiof,  dim.  KtpofUt^),  a  rooflng-tfia 
Roofing-tilea  were  originany  made,  like  bridu,  of 
baked  clay  {y^  6in%}.  Byaes  of  Nazos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  tboot  the  year  620  B.C.* 
Besides  the  soperior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  coold  be  made  of  a  mnch  lar- 
ger aiie  than  thoae  oC  dMj.  Coaaeqnently,  when 
tlM7  were  employed  in  tiw  omstmetion  of  the  great- 
eat  temples,  audi  aa  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olymfua,* 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeinm  at  Pn- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  pn^rtion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  the  effieet  of 
the  parallel  rowa  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eavea,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
ftoniona,  with  which  the  lione'-beads  {emiu  Uoni- 
M,**  x^Xipat*)  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex- 
ceeding grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  Utts  in- 
vention was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvias  Flaccos  to 
de^oil  the  temple  of  the  X<acinian  Juao  of  some  of 
ita  matUe  tiles  (itgida  surMoms),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  miieh  be  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rotne.*  A  BtiQ  more  expensive  and  munificent 
method  of  roofing  ctmsisted  id  the  use  of  tike  made 
of  bronie  and  gilt.'* 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  fiat,  or  with 
nothing  mwe  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  onderoeath 
ttie  npp»  bordw,  whidi  IhUUled  the  purpoae  of  fix- 
ing ttiem  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  aide,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 


1.  (Ltl  in  AganX.,  p.  498,  SOt.)— t.  (SchDnHui,  JLnt.  Jar. 
fnbl.  Or.,  p.  >M,  *€.)— 3.  (TheophrT  H.  P..  iii.,  4.— F*«,  Flow 
dfl  Virile,  p.  dii.}  — 4.  (Xaa.,  H*U„  ri.,  5,  ♦  ».)—  5.  iPm., 
T^IU.  *a.)-B.  (Twa,.,l.c.)-7  (VitniT.,  iii.,  5,  *ia.)  — B. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  (nT  any  tile  wght 
overiap  the  upper  edge  of  thai  which  came  next 
bdow  it,  its  two  aidea  were  made  to  eoaverge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodoit,  repaneaeottng  a 
toed  roof,  from  a  part  of  whidi  t^  jmnt-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overiapptng  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  jnnetira  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  dme  by  tlie  nee  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  nriaicef.  The  above 
woodettt  sbovrs  tlie  eection  of  tliree  imbrioes  fonnd 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  tbdr  poeitiixi  r^atively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  drawn  in  tt^  next 
woodeoL  The  roof  also,  by  the  exaci  adaptaiif 


of  the  broad  teguU  and  the  narrow  imbricts  throo^ 
out  ita  whole  extent,  became  like  <me  solid  aad 
compact  framework.  ■  The  rowa  of  joint-tBes  £vi- 
ded  the  roof  into  an  equal  nundier  of  cAannds,  dowa 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  (ecaoiux 
to  be  discharged  throng  openings  made  in  the  boos'- 
beads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  vriiich  are 
ehown  in  Uie  woodcuts.  Hie  rows  <tf  flat  tjks 
terminated  in  a  varioosly  oniamented  fivirt,  ^haA 
roee  immediately  above  the  connoa,  and  oT  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tBes  IbOBd 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  inleroal  from  tdes  pre- 
served in  the  British  Moseom,  and  broo^t  tlulher 
from  Athena.  The  lions' -heads  upon  the  third  and 
fonrth  are  perforated.  (Ftf.AiiTBPiu,CoLoni*,p^ 
>8S.)  The  fitmtons,  wbidi  wm  ranged  aim  the 
cornice  at  the  terminitimi  of  the  rowa  of  joint- 
tilea,  were  either  painted  or  acolptmed  so  aa  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  (vid.  ArLvsrax),  or  madta. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  aoeh 
firontona,  whidi  bcdong  to  the  Elgin  ooUeetioa  in  the 
Btitidi  Mnsenm.  Tuef  are  drawn  on  a  mnoh  Jar- 
ger  aeale  than  the  other  otgecia  io  the  same  wood- 
cut. The  inventiott  of  these  graceful  omameiits 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curions  details  opon  the  tiled  Tooft 
of  Greek  tem^es  may  be  seen  in  the  Umtiiui  A»- 
tiqHitiet  of  Attiai,  Lend.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tjleeirtudi  waa  plami 
round  a  tem[4e  vras  also  to  be  fiNnid  within  a  taooae 
which  was  formed  with  an  opennw  in  ibB  centre. 
Hence  any  fenam  who  descendea  ftom  ths  loof 


1.  (Xn.,II»,iiL,  I,t7.>-t.  (I1li,H.N,xnv.,l^a.«4 
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ilo  the  open  ooott  or  implaTiiiai  of  a  boose  {mi. 
CoDSB,  p.  614, 619)  vu  nid  to  pats  "thitto^  the 
lies"  (fir  UgiiitB^  iii  rSm  Kepifiut^ 

piiny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
■mnMKOMt,*  ao  eaDed  prob^ijy  because  the  tiles 
rere  aemieircabur  at  tboir  lower  e^e,  and  over- 
ipped  one  another  like  the  featbera  m  the  tiain  of 

peacock. 

TEICHOPOIOS  (ruxamt^).  Among  the  va- 
ioos  peiaone  to  whom  wai  intrusted  the  manage- 

aent  of  public  works  at  Athens  (hneTirm  S-^fioeUtv 
PT^v)  were  tboee  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
ud  keep  in  repair  the  public  walla.  It  is  needless 
o  obs^e  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
rere  ber  walls  and  fortificatioDS,  more  especially 
he  kmg  walla,  which  oonaeeted  the  upper  city  wii^ 
he  Pineus,  wtuoh  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl- 
and. These  were  maintained  at  coosidenAle  ex- 
lense.  The  reixtnrotot  appear  to  have  been  elected 
•y  j^riporovlo,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  prcAiably  for 
:  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
ial  office  aod  in  that  capacity  had  an  fyt/io- 
•ia  iutMntpin.  .SBChiiies  calls  them  hri^Tdrai 
ve  ftryianm  rOv  fyyw.  Faods  were  pat  at  their 
li^rasal,  for  which  thoy  had  their  treasorer  (To/dat), 
lependant  on  the  treasimr  of  the  revenue.  They 
vere  liable  to  render  an  account  {eiOmni)  of  their 
nanagement  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  geo- 
iral  conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
tycoirot6(  has  beoi  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
n  modem  thnes  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
17  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
he  (amoua  prosecution  of  Ctesipluin,  who  pn^posed 
hat  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
Town  before  he  had  rendered  his  aoconot  accord- 
ng  to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
aws  thereto  relating,  we  may  iHWbtb(y  id^  npon 
he  acGODut  given  by  Machines.* 

TELA  {Umf),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
unong  tiie  Oredn  and  Romans  a  distinct  tra^e,  car- 
■ied  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (vfovroi,  tex- 
'orea  and  textrica,  linteonea),  >irbo  more  particularly 
mpplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
luctions  of  their  skill*  {vid.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
'very  considerable  domestic  establishment,  eepe- 
:ially  in  the  eoontiy,  contained  a  loom,*  b^her 
with  the  whole  ippar^ns  necesBaiy  fbr  the  working 
if  wod  ('om^iim,  raAotr/o,  ToXaoiovpyia').  ( Vid. 
Jai-atho*.)  These  occop^ons  were  ail  supposed 
o  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
tpecially  denominated  'Epydvti,  who  waa  always  re- 
;arded  in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
>f  industi;,  sobrie^,  and  female  decorum.* 

When  the  Arm  or  the  palace  vras  safficiently 
arge  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  caQed  the  laruv 
ftutona*)oTtexlTinutK,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.'* , 
Phe  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
nale  slaves  (jpuuiUaria,  ol  tpiffoi"),  nnder  Uw  su- 
lerintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
lerself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
D  the  labour,  ^th  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
inishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
hit,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
he  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
md  Romans  from  the  earilest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
rentive  and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  Inxnry 
md  refinement,  it  was  almoat  entirely  Oriental, 
'ersia,  Bat^lonia,  Egypt,  nueoida,  Phrygia,  and 
!.ydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  ^iH  and 


iakm,  T-  ».)-S.  (H.  N.,  wml  At.  M.}-4.  iMiA^  e.  Cim., 
S-ST;  ad.  SU^^BOeU,  BUUA.  to  Atb«i.,L  IN, 
CUo,  Ds  Sa  Itatt-  IS5.>-e.  (Id.  ib»  Ifl,  14.)— 7.  (BmM,  Op. 
t  Dias,  7T9^TlM.,0«acr^i.,tB5,tH^-OTid,nrt.,fl.ni.}- 
V  (Sarr.  in  ViKM  uL,  ri.,  1)— 9.  (Vam,  Da  Ka  Rwt.,  i.,  I.}— 
0.  (CSa.,  Tan-.,  ir.,  W.)-U.  (ThaMr.,  zt.,8IL— Hmn,  Od., 
.  SM-SOO ;  Tii.,  ns ;  ni.,  HO.)— 11.  (Vitniv.,  n.,  7,  p.  UH, 


Baagoifieeaee  displayed  in  the  manulaotnra  of  snrft, 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestty.  ( Vid.  Bastlosiouh, 

UHLAMyS,  PlLUVH,  PcPLUH,  TaPU.) 

Among  tiie  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  maaners, 
Herodotus^  mentions  tliat '  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  n^ro 
tribes.*  ThrCMighout  Europe,  oa  the  other  hand, 
weaving  waa  in  the  eartiest  ages  the  task  of  worn- 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  dauj^ters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.*  This 
domestic  cnstom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting 
noHment  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  &vayvuptati, 
as  Aristotle  eaDs  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum- 
stance. Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  diawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  whicii 
she  had  vrrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,*  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothing  widoh  he  wore,  and  wliich  thcgr  had  lu^ 
before  woven  for  hhn. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  pereons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
legea  of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  t^ent 
temples  for  the  {Hupose  of  ftimishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  wunen.  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  (Mympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  di^a;^  at  the 
games  which  were  thra  celebrated  in  hcmoor  ttf 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.'  {Vid. 
HuAEA.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  porpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apcdlo,  which 
vras  thirty  cubits  hi^.*  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  tpyaartvat  or  ipyiwu,  and  ifpiifi- 
poi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  ttie  Panathenaie 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants.'*  ( Vid.  Axbbbpko- 
RiA,  Pahathsnaa,  p.  729.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos.'*  In  the  ibarth  century,  the  tadc  of  weav^ 
ing  began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  firbm  woaea 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  ChiysoetMn 
deidores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  efremina- 
cy.'*  Vegetius,'*  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  linteotut,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  tUmtn  and  . 
Mub:tptun,  tubietn€n,  or  trama,^*  in  Greek  aj^fmv  and 
jrpoxQ."  Instead  of  Kpoicn  Plato'*  stnaetimes  nses 
ifvfi,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  dififerences  between 
the  waip  and  the  woof:  vi&,  that  Ota  thresds  of 
the  former  sre  strong  and  firm,  in  eansequenee  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comjraratively  soft  and  yielding.  Tliis 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  motlem  silk 
nksnufacture  distinguishes  organzine  from  tram,  and 


1.  (ii.,  15.— Compan  Ath«D.,  ii.,  p.  48,  A)— S.  { Wabtad,  Tnv 
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In  the  eottoD  mairaflwtara  taut  from  vtfi.  Aootb- 
er  name  for  the  woor  or  tram  was  ^oiayn} 

The  warp  waa  called  x/uwh  in  Latin  (from  «terr), 
oa  aoooont  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.*  This 
eoirespoBding  Greek  term  gr^i>,  and  lOwwiae 
Iffr^,  bare  eTidentl;  tiie  same  deriTition.  For  the 
same  nason,  the  Tery  first  oprnties  in  weaTing 
waa  to  aet  up  the  hMni,  Ivrdv  aryg«gfai and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cot  down,  or  •*  deseend- 
ed"  from  the  loom  {Korita  if  ivrO*),  waa  called 

wettia  ffidttu,^  or  "  fenimU  itUt,"*  bwaose  it  iHmf 
from  the  transrerse  beam  or  JnevM.  These  par- 
tieolar*  are  all  cleariy  odiiMted  In  the  pictve  of 
Ciroe*s  loan,  which  is  contained  in  the  rmj  an- 
eient  iUmninated  MS.  of  Virgil's  ^neid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woododt,  and  oompare  Virgil,*  «fs^  sMwrcs 
ttma$»  KMtoif.)  AJtheogh  the  ujnight  looaa  W* 


exhibttad  waa  in  ctnmnon  nse,  and  employed  for 
all  ordiouT  purpooea,  the  practice,  now  general^ 
adopted,  of  placmg  ttte  warp  in  a  horiiootal  posi- 
tion was  ooeasionalty  reaorted  to  in  aneieBt  timea ; 
tor  the  opright  loom  (tlsa«  Kb,  iordt  6p$tt>s),  the 
management  of^irtiidmqnimdthe  ftnuleto  stand 
and  raoTc  aboat,  is  oppimai  to  aaoiber  kind  at 
which  she  sat' 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodont,  ahont 
the  middle  of  die  appar^ns,  a  transverse  rod  pasa- 
ea  tbroo^  the  warp.  A  atrai^  eane  waa  well 
ad^ited  to  be  so  need,  and  tta  applieatioB  is  cdeariy 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  ttmun  teeermt 
mrundo."*  In  fhia  weaving  it  waa  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  aide  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  throagh- 
ottt  Um  v^ole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  iq>- 
light  beams  supporting  Uie  jogum,  or  ttansveiae 
beam  from  wfatch  the  warp  depends,  were  esfied 
«eAe<$vrec*  and  ivrdndir,  literally,  "the  legs  of  the 
loom."" 

While  the  tmproTementa  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  nse  of  the  upright 
bom  in  all  other  parts  of  Enope,  it  remaiuB  abaost 
in  its  primitive  aute  in  Iceland.  Hie  firilowing 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  ef  Uw  Ice- 
landie  loom  in  <HaS  Olafsen's  EetmomU  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Daniah  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugom  a  roller 
(AvrMv"),  which  ia  turned  Iqr  a  handle,  and  on  iiiik^ 
iko  web  ia  womid  as  the  wmk  advanoeB.  The 
threada  of  the  warp,  beaides  being  sapaiated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  tiihty  or 
forQr  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  sospend- 
ed,  for  the  porpoae  of  keeping  the  vrarp  in  a  perpeo- 
dicalar  position,  and  allowing  the  neceasary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  watha,  irtiich  is  drawn  at 
the  Hde  of  the  hxnL  lite  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  oar  era,  with  which 
Qrqr  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 


wfaidi  deacrtbea  Oe  koat  of  "tbeFMdSUn,* 
represents  warrkra*  senDs  as  saiiplTiag  tk  pin 
of  these  round  stsnes  (swifers*).  Theksaoribw. 
dies  of  threads  to  vrtuok  die  Msnes  were  uaikd 
•Aen  mminad  after  dm  wab  was  ftmMiite 
IbmofsfiiBiaL  (FiiFtamais.) 


1.  (Boa.,  BaB.,  161.— SiutatL  in  Horn-  H.,  niii.,  7aS.-Od., 
T.,  lSl.}-a.  (Tamil,  L.  L.,  v.,  113,  •i.  HiUw.}— t.  (Ham.,  OA., 
fL,  M.— BMiod,  Op.  at  DiM,77B.)— 4.  (Th«cr..  tt.,  ».)  — ». 
(0«id,  }Ut.,W.,  m.— BpiM.,  i.,  10.}-<t.  (An., ni..  H.— Snri- 
loe.— H<».,Od.,x.,m)— T.  (Ait«mkL,  ill., ».— S«Miu, 
L  c)-8.  (M«t.,  r,.,  55.(-«.  (TIwoct,  niji.,  S4.)— 10.  (EiuUHi. 
Horn.,  Od..  xiii.,  lOT.)  - 11.  (PoUm,  Obob.,  tii-  i.,  ♦  — 
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While  the  eomparativdy  ooaiae, 
mndttwiated  thiwd.  deaigaed  fx  Oe  wtip.ni 
Uuw  arranged  in  pumDel  hnes,  the  wtof  raune^ 
upon  the  spindle  (wii.  Fosus),  fonoiog  i  iM  ^ 
im,  or  p*n  (vt>^,  iltm.  irtMov^.  This  waa  litbff 
ocmveyed  through  the  warp  vithoot  tsj  sUitiwI 
contrivftnce,  as  is  still  the  case  is  Icelaad, « t 
waa  made  io  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (narn'm  ' 
rftM*).  TUi  waa  mnie  of  box  broo^t  ftn  tk 
shored  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  punted  u  it!  a- 
tremitiee,  that  it  might  eauly  force  its  wi;  ttiTO<0 
the  warp.*  The  aaMOed  woodcotsbomaif  fam 
in  whudt  il  is  stiU  used  in  acme  retired  f^<^^ 
island  for  cwnmon  domestic  poipoMs.  and 
mj  be  regarded  aa  a  farm  of  great  autiqiii?- ^ 
obhwc  oaviQr  is  aaea  in  ita  upper  ni6Gc,na 
hoUa  the  bobbin.  A  «maU  stick,  like  i  wiR,» 


tends  tinoo^  ttw  length  of  this  cBvitT,  ad  nn* 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  fredy.  Vtuai^ 
stick  passes  through  a  hdlow  cane,  which iw™* 
ufacturera  call  a  ^nll,  and  whidi  is  annwii^^ 
the  woot   This  u  drawn  through  i n»d 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  wfaenem  tke  Mm 
is  thrown,  the  bobUn  TeTolves,sad 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  prooew 
the  yam  so  aa  to  make  it  into  abobtPtDorpa*" 
called  nwi^toeai*  or  dymnp-tCwfa/.'  Hie 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  tlff"Ai» 
hole  in  front  of  the  dinttie  (see  the  momh 
was  caned  fawi^fCiMflte.   Hence  tbe  phn* 
vuiToi  nOm  meana  "he  ahaB  iuff^ 

Tnhat  is  efBscted  by  the  shultl)  ii  »^ 
ance  of  the  woof  across  the  wiip.  To  wep 
ery  thread  of  Oie  woof  in  its  i»tTerptacM»"^ 
osseary  that  the  threada  of  tfce  WM?  *»w  5"  * 
cussated.   lliis  was  done  bythelein«.e""' 


St.  iii.-fm»..  Hi.,  in.)-*  <TH"ari!!i^  «  tot) 
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.atin  lidtt  m  Greek  /Unt  Qdn^).  Bj  a  leeih  we 
ire  to  nndostaiid  a  thread,  haviiig  at  one  end  a 
oop,  through  wbidh  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  peas- 
id,  the  other  end  beiag  ^tened  to  a  itrai^  rod 
ailed  Ueiaionum,  and  is  Greek  lutvav.*  The  warp, 
laving  been  divided  by  the  anindo,  as  already  men- 
iOQed,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
ame  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  oor- 
cspoDding  set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
vere  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
iorod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  neeesaary 
o  decuttate  the  waip  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
ileat  weaving.  The  niunber  of  sets  was  increased 
iccordiag  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
vas  called  Mir  Of  trilix,'  ii/uns^  T^furotJ^  Of  tro- 
ityuroc,*  aoooiding  aa  tbe  muidier  was  two^  tliree, 
trmore. 

The  process  of  auneziiig  the  teashea  to  tbe  waro 

ma  called  srdnt  tdmrn?  also  ticic  teUt  adien,  or  «*■ 
KctereJ'  It  occowed  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
me  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
irate  Uiread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
Aher ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  irapafi- 
lew,  vapaiiimai,  or  wpofapdoOiu.*  Hie  other  w<MU- 
iB,  as  she  received  each  thread,  paaaed  it  tkron^ 
ihe  loop  ia  proper  order,  and  tU»  act,  irtiich  we 
»ll  "eoteiing,"  was  called  in  Greek  HafmBoi.* 

Snppoaing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  ai^usted, 
md  the  pen  or  the  sbottle  to  have  been  carried 
ifaroogh  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward  the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
Ibreada  of  the  wan  across  the  rest,  after  which 
Ihe  woof  was  ahot  back  again,  and  by  the  oontino- 
il  repetition  of  this  proceaa  the  warp  ai^  woof 
were  interlaced."  In  the  preceding  ognre  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  which  are 
jccaaionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
IS  is  most  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  woof  across  her  warp.  '  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  ia  rqire- 
lented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  o(nnmonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second."  Two  dill^nt  instru- 
ments  were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
amplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
fimn  of  a  lane  wooden  sword  {tpatk^,  an^,  dim. 
nvSwv^*).  From  the  verb  onroAUi,  to  heat  with  the 
Bpatha,  doth  rendered  cloaa  and  eoiapaei  by  this 
process  was  caUed  airaAr^>'  lliis  isstnunent  ia 
(till  used  in  ledand  exactly  aa  ft  «aa  in  andrat 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  c<^fld  firoA  Olaften,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  (fecUn,  ^Mtf),  tbe  teeth  of 
»hieh  were  biaerted  betwesB  tae  threads  of  tbe 
mrp,  and  thus  mBde,bya  JhrdUeimpidBe,todrive 
the  threads  ofthe  woof  dose  together.**  Itis[nd>- 
lUe  that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal 
tod  tbey  were  accommodated  to  tbe  purpose  intend- 
Bd  \iy  being  curved  {feetaut  ma**),  as  is  sttU  tbe 
lasein  tbe  ooo^  which  are  nsed  in  the  sane  man- 
KT  b7  the  Hindns.  Among  na  the  offiea  of  the 
Mnb  is  exeented  with,  greater  ease  and  aAct  by 
•bs  Tteit  ^syi  ^  hifftrtt 

The  lyre  (ml.  Ltu),  the  ftvoorfla  moaoal  instra- 


1.(Haw.,Il.,zziM.,T8l.)— a.  (AiMofia.,  Ttem^  80.)  —  ! 
DUn.,  xiT.,  143.}— 4.  (Cnt.  Jdb^  Fiw.,  d.  Ktt,  ad.  ]laBkaL}~ 
V  {Per.,  H *r.  Krjtli.,  p.  IH,  170, 173,  ad.  BUitfarii.>-S.  (Ftin^ 
B.  N.,  li.,  H,  ■. ».)  —7.  (Vjn.,  Omv.,  i.,  MS.— TlbtflL,  i., «, 
%|  -«.  (Schol.  ia  Aftatoph.,  It.,  4.— Saldw,  BmtfA^  >.  t.)— 
k  (SeU.  is  H(nM.OiL,Tii.,  IDT.)— 10.  (PlvL,  viJ.,Mp.  oaut^  p. 
«,Bd.B«uke.^Han.,IL,xxuL,  70^-783.}— 11.  (Ud.,  Orig., 
(iL,  tL-ifand.,  ii.,  S9.)~ll.  (Bruaek,  AimL,  Itt.— Plsto, 
i4M>.,p.  118.— Aek..C3Mwh.,m)— IS.  rAthBB.,xu^  p.  m, 
I  h-\A.  (0*id,  P>it^  iii.,  880.  -Met.,  ti.,  56.— Jbt.,  ix^  tB.— 
Virt.,jEii..*u.,  14.— H(>n.,II.,Hii4  448.^Anito^,  AiM,BIS. 


nent  <tf  the  Greeks,  was  on^  known  to  tbe  Runaas 

as  a  foreign  ioventioa.  Hence  they  i^^>e8r  to  have 
described  ita  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  luom, 
with  which  tbey  were  familiar.  The  terma  jugum 
and  tUminA  were  tiaasftrrsd  by  an  tAriooa  resem- 
blance from  the  latter  to  the  former  object;  and, 
although  tbey  adopted  into  their  own  language  lha 
Greek  word  fUOntm,^  they  osed  the  Latin  Protbn 
to  doaote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru- 
ment used  in  striking  the  Tyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  riiape  and  appearanea,  but  beeauae  it  was  hdd 
is  tbe  ri^t  band,  and  inserted  bMweea  tbeatanhia 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  between  t^  stamina 
of  the  loom.* 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  whtdi 
were  neoessaiy  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  doth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
dneing  its  varieties,  and  more  eipeoidly  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softw, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  {aeutMlia  iipidgrt*\,  or  to 
weave  what  we  dioold  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threada  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  <»r«f  different  colours  in  a  certw  series, 
aoonrding  to  tbe  pattern  whicb  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  owier  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (fia&turdr  ;*  wr- 
g^sta  Mgul^)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  tbe 
colour  of  the  woof  Of  this  kind  of  doth  the  Ro- 
man trabea*  was  an  examine.  Chedted  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  coodiining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  dec  (Vid.  Paludm,  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  qoalHy  waa 
effected.  The  waip,  as  mentionad  above,  was  gen* 
eially  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  tbe  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wod  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof  Tbe  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fullor  drew  out  ita 
nap  by  cardiog,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
(vuf.  FoLLo,  p.  463) ;  and,  when  tbe  intention  waa 
to  guard  against  the  cdd,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  tbe  woof  or  nap  («p6f  ,  kp6kv{)  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion.*  In  tibis  manner  tbey  made  the 
soft  jt'l^'^  or  LxNA.  (VU,  Pallium,  p.  718.)  On 
tlie  other  band,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
l^piov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  buQtine  (Uutma  nimia  niteminum  UnuiUta 
perjlaiiles*).  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  tbe  admixture  of  di&rent  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  snbstance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof  Thus  the  vatU  atibseriea  or  iramoM- 
ries  had  tbe  tram  <tf  Bilk.  (Kid.  Sisioom.)  In  other 
eases  it  waa  1^  gdd,^  of  wod  dyed  with  Tyrian  pni^ 
pie**  (lyio  tuitegytim,"  picto  tvhUgvntu'%  or  of 
beaveis'-wod  {*e»ti»  fibruw}*).  Hence  tbe  epitheta 
fotvtK&KpOKOf,  "having  a  purple  woof,"'*  dvAwrpo- 
nof,  "  prodnoing  a  flowery  woof,'"*  ;ymttomtvi^TOf, 
"  made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,'" '  tix^ 
Mf,  "made  with  good  bobbins,*^*  KtpdSt  woucMe^ 
m,  "  variegating  with  the  oomb,"'*  dec 

But,  hemes  the  varieQr  o£  materials  eonstttuthig 
the  wooC  aa  endleas  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  insertuig  them  into  the  warpt  Theterma 
bilix  and  itfUToct  the  origin  of  which  haa  been  ex- 
plaiited,  probably  denoted  what  we  call  diawfy,  or 


1.  (OtH,  M«t.,  Itf-m.)-*.  (Vixw^  Mk^  wL,  017.— Jn., 
vl.,  sgO-Mt.— Pm.,  Ti., »,}  —a.  (PUb.,  H.  *iiit  4S,  t.  74^ 
J«T,  li.,  97.H-4.  <I>iod. 8io™T.,».>-».  (VlTEj^..  Till, <MU 
-4.  {li.  ib^  TiL,  18B.>-7.  dPltf^  PWit,  p.>ia.J--8.  {Amtd, 
Oo.  at  jam,  M7.— Pndu,     W)  —9.  lAmm.  siT.,«J 

(bid.,  O™..  six.,  ll.)-l*.  (Piod.,  01.,  Ti,  SO,  od.  BOiAb^MlL^ 
(Enip^Ifk.  ia Tur., 614, 14asj-l«.  (Id. ib.. »5.> 
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tmittJ  doth,  and  the  Oermant  nnBtei.  The  poets 
apply  trilvt,  whidi  in  G«rman  hu  become  dnllick, 
to  a  kind  of  armoor,  pertiapa  chain-mail,  no  doabt 
reeeniMing  the  pattern  of  cloth  which  waa  denoted 
bj  the  same  term.'  In  the  preceding  figure  or  the 
Icelandic  hwm,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
AJl  kinds  of  danuak  were  prodocid  by  a  very  eom- 
plicaied  apparains  of  the  same  kind  (p^iiriiiiw  Ueiis), 
and  were  ihereflore  called  pofymita.' 

The  sprigs  or  other  omamenta  prodoced  in  the 
textore  at  regular  intervals  were  called  floweiB 
l&v9^  ;*  tfpmo*)  or  feathers  ( fbma).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
ififufw  or  ifofuTOP,  denoting  TdTct  Id  the  Middle 
Agas  it  beeamo  fi/un¥,  and  thus  prbdooed  the  Ger- 
nan  asNMWt. 

The  Pates  are  aometimea  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  rery  similar  to  the  description 
vC  "the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  (Dira  mo- 
lieia    fatomm  iruxtriethUiter  contorta.  lieu,*). 

Aa  far  as  we  can  form  a  jadgment  from  the  Ian- 
gnags  and  deaeripiions  of  ancient  aothoia,  the  vro- 
metiont  of  the  loom  ai^iear  to  have  falten  in  ancmnt 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  besoty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  woriu  of  the 
most  celebraled  painters,  representing  first  mytbo- 
logieal,  and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tiM  to  the  notices  of  particular  wwka  of  th»  daaa, 
eontained  in  the  passages  and  artidea  which  have 
been  dready  referred  to,  the  foHowing  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  o(  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving :  Enrip.,  /on,  190-303, 1141- 
1 16S.— Aristot.,  Mir.  Awidt.,  99.— Atben.,  xil.,  p. 
Ml.  — Asteri.,  HomilU  ie  Da.  el  Las.  —  Theod. 
Prodrom.,  Rhoi.  et  Dm.  Amer.,  ad  fin.— Virg.. 
T..  350-357  ;  Cir.,  91-36.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi..  61-138. 
—Stat,,  Tkeb.,  vi.,  64,  540-547. —Aoaon.,  Eng.,  26. 
— I^mprid.,  Hdiog.,  38.— Claudian.  De  Vt  Cone. 
Honor.,  661-577;  tn  Slitich.t  330-365. 

TEI.AMO'NES.   (Vid.  ATLAirTa«.) 

•TEI.EPHiON  (TtXifiov),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  HardoQin  call  the  Orpine,  t.  e.,  Sedum 
Telepkium.  Spreiigel,  however,  although  be  indined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seema  in  hie  edition 
of  Dioscoridea  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Crrinlhe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination  ;  the  leaf,  laid 
OD  the  thtimb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.' 

TELETAI  (Tt^Ttu).   (Firf.  Mtstbbia.) 

*TELIS  (r^Ai(),  the  TrigonelU  Feenwrn  Graeum, 
or  Fenvfreck.* 

TELO  NES  (TtTluviKy  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athena  were  farmed  by  private  peraons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  cdlecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
Thej  were  caDed  by  the  general  name  of  rrXAvoi, 
i^ile  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
ehuMtruvai,  irtvTj)Kooro7L6yiu,  dec.,  as  the  case  might 
he.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  eaSed  if^i^it^  or  nXwvdp- 
XW,  and  was  their  lepreaentative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  fhnner  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  daes.  The  office  waa  frequently  onder- 
takbo  by  resident  aliens,  oitiiens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  veiatioos  proceedings  to  which  it 


I.  (Vlrf.,  Mb.,  iti.,  4Sr;  r.,  IM;  ni.,B9B;  nj.,r3.  — Va]. 
FUc.,iii.,  I9B.I  — 1  (Plin.,H.  N.,Tiii.,48,«.74.~M.rt.,  xi.., 
150.)— >.  {Philow..  Inws.,  ii.,  M.)-4.  (Horn.,  D.,  xiii.,  «0.)-3. 
(SIM.,  Achill.,  i,,  5M.)-fl.  (ApaU,  Mm.,  ii.)-7.  (Diwcor.,  ii., 
ai7.— Admmi,  Appmid.,  ■.  t.— Dom™»,  Le,.,     t.)-8.  (TW 
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often  led.  'Hte  tanner  waa  umed  with  ooiden- 

ble  powers:  he  carried  with  him  Us  book^iai^ 
ed  tor  contraband  or  uncnsttmed  |oodB,  Webd 
the  haiboor,  markets,  and  other  placei,  to  jmM 
smugding,  or  onlawfol  and  chndestme  t^; 
brouipit  a^(f  or  other  legd  process  againMiboK 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraoding  the  rerenc ;  r 
even  seixed  Uieir  peraons  on  aome  itvvim,  td 
took  th«n  before  the  magistrate:  To  nUsbt 
to  perform  these  dnties,  l^waa  exempted  frmail- 
itary  aervice.  Ci^ectoFS  liKKojut)  am- 
times  employed  by  the  &rmers,  but  Oequoiilj  Ik 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  eame  peiso-' 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commi9BiODen,aclii| 
under  the  aodiority  of  the  senate.  <  Vil  PoutiL) 
The  payments  (MaroBoXai  r£U»[)  were  nude  I7 
the  IhmM  oD  st^ed  piytaneiaa  in  the  seaiiekiBi. 
There  was  nsosHy  one  payment  made  is  idnKe. 
trpoKaroAoXti,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  ohi 
wpooKaTot^fta.  Upon  any  default  (tf  pajmeol,  Ik 
farmer  became  anftof  if  a  citixen,  and  be  was  b- 
ble  tobe  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  (tf  the  ran. 
Qpoo  an  information  lud  against  him.  If  be  deki 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiratioa  of  the  nisth  piTli- 
neia,  it  waa  doubled  ;  and  if  not  tbea  paid,  bis  ftuf- 
erty  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  pttxeediip 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwitk. 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consnil  the  ifm 
of  Demoatbenes  against  Tioiocralea.* 

TELOS  {raoc).  The  taxes  impaHd  Iqr  Ha 
AdMniana,  and  cfdlected  at  home,  were  eid»  of- 
nary  or  extraordinary.  The  fonoer  comtitiited  1 
regular  or  pomanent  aomce  of  incme;  tfaehBer 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  oUwr  eoei^ 
cy.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mtetl;  npn 
fToperty,  and  upon  eititens  indiraUy  in  tl«  Aift 
uf  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  alicBa  jsl 
a  poll-tax,  called  /^reUwv,  for  the  miertftf  rai- 
ding at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  tke  itM 
{Vid.  MiToiKoi.)  As  to  the  customs  ud  kiit«t 
dues,  see  Pumcorra.  An  exciae  was  paid «  d 
sdes  in  the  market,  called  tvuvta,  thoogfa  n  tMV 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;*  and  a  do?  ni  to- 
posed  on  aliens  for  penniaskm  to  sdl  tkofM^ 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  thne 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  »bo  kd 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.*  This  w  1 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortificatica  o^D^ 
celeis  by  the  Lacedemonians.*  There  was  1^  a 
nopvtKOv  reXac,  and  some  others  of  nuoor  iS9«| 
tance,  as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  t*  BS^ 
The  justice  fees  {irpvTovtUt,  xapatmms,  ic-}**" 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.* 

The  extra(»i]inary  taxes  were  the  fPifstf-ta, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  Innvfi*^ 
Some  of  these  last  were  «-egular,  and  Ftcaned  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  ^fV^i^'™.' 
war-service,  and  performed  as  oceasioa 
As  these  services  were  all  perfonned,  vboBj  <" 
part^.at  the  e^uwe  of  tin  iadividMi  tkQ 
be  regarded  aa  a  ^fea  of  tax.  (Ftifismu* 
LsiTouaeiA,  TaicBAacHiA.) 

The  tribute  (fopoi)  paid  by  the  allied  siMs  u 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  fioaririiiiif;  pen»  ^ 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  imfntni  soorn 
of  revenue.*  In  Ofymp.  01, 3,  the  Atkoius  .w>- 
■Utated  fortbstribote  a  duty  of  fivefB«*(«^' 
rv)  on  an  commodities  expinted  or  (npoited  b|  tK 

subject  states,  ttOnkiBg  to  raise  hjtliia  means  1 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxaiioii."  This  n* 
terminated  by  the  issue  ttftbe  Pelq>oinMsiaQ«v< 


I.  (BOcUi,  StMtdL  (kr  AUwn.,  i..  W.)-^  ( W.  BJdb^ 
sea,  Ao^-ScfaBmum,  Ant  J«.  PoW.  Gr.,  »1" ) 
:  T.  '^WM'im.]-4.  (B&ckh,  St»mu*.,  *<t,33«, 
ib.,  3M,  I48.)-«.  (Xm-,  Dm  Vectic.,  ir.,  B.H^.  I'^t'^i , 
(ThoCTd.,  n., BSckh.  a».,>««,  *c.>-fc  (Bfci*,*.*-' 
10.  (Tinejrd.,  v)L,lB.-«dt^  ik,  M&) 
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tbooEb  the  trOmte  was  afterward  rerised  on  more 
e(|uitable  prineiplca,  imder  the  name  of  ir&vTa(i(.^ 

A  doty  of  ten  per  cent  (SeiiAr^)  on  merchandise 
pessinf  into  and  from  the  Eiuune  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  vho  fortified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalcd- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  called  ieKarevrnputv.  Hiia  occiu^d  in  01.  92. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  after- 
ward revired  by  Thrasybnlas,  and  probably  ceased 
at  the  battle  of  Aatalcidaa.*  Hiia  may  be  regard- 
ed aa  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  deic&rat 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  coontries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  nse  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
Btaooe,  FSaiBtratiu  took  a  tUlte  of  this  kind,  which 
was  redooed  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  hdd  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  templm  or  serrice  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  jnous  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  eonquest  or  tow,  mch 
as  that  reoCNrded  by  Hwodotos.' 

OUier  sources  of  rerenoe  were  dnired  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  pcblie  lands,  fines 
and  confiacatioas.  Hie  pnblic  demesne  lands, 
whether  psstore  .or  arable,  houses  or  other  buiU- 

Xwere  usually  let  by  anction  to  private  individ- 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
OQ  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  piytaonas. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  teasee,  if  a 
eitixen,  became  anfuf,  and  subject  to  the  same  eon- 
aemraaces  as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  fines 
and  oonfisoationB,  see  tihsju.* 

These  varioos  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristc^anes,  an  amin^  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flouiishing  period  of 
the  Athteian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Boekh.* 

TeXeh  signifies  '*  to  settle,  comply  or  perfect," 
and  hence  "to  settle  an  aoeonnt,"  and  gennally 
"to  pay."  Thus  riXof  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  sutUm  in  German,  and  the  oH 
sense  of  tale  in  En^i^,  and  the  modern  word  laU.* 
nrough  may  ugniQr  any  p^ioent  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  aa'eustoms,  (fee.  Ti^,  reAefK, 
is  used  with  refereoce  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  froportion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  partieuUr  elatt 
of  rtle-fn/era.  Thus  iinrdoo,  or  lincuc&v  wXctv, 
or  d(  ImASa  reXefv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
(rf*  knights ;  and  the  same  exfaession  is  used  met- 
aphorically, without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
IHtyment  of  a  tax.  Thus  A(  dv6pa(  nXelv  is  to  be 
closed  among  adults.  So  ic  Boujtovc  TeMew.* 
'loorAeta  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens.  (Kid.  Mnoicot.)  'Ar^m  siptifles 
as  exemption  mm  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  sn^ 
Tices;  an  honour  veiy  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  q>eech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  with  the  com- 
'teentaries  of  Wolf  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
see  TsLosEs.  For  an  c^tome  of  the  wtude  sob* 
ject,  see  Sdi&nann.'* 

TEMENOS  {Ttfuvot).    (Vid.  Asaa  Sasotos, 

TlVFLDH.) 

TEMO.    (Vid.  CnasDs,  p.  331.) 


I.  (BOckh,  A.,  49I.>-S.  (Xao.,  HeU.,  i.,  1,  t  n ;  ir.,  8,  4  37.) 
-3.  (ni..  ltS.-BarMi,  ib.,  SH,  S3S.}— 4.  (Id.  ib.,  S9S.)-9.  (Id. 

Hue.,  1.,  SCC)-9.  IHMvd..  *in  I0&— rid:  BOekh,  ik,  ii,  M.) 
-la  (A^  in.  NHL  Oi^ni,  *aj 


TSaiPLUM  is  the  same  word  aa  the  Greek 
eiMCi  from  T^vu,  to  cut  off,  for  templnm,  aocordiog 
to  Servius,^  was  any  place  which  was  circumscri- 
bed and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  Hie  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  aognis  are  tiberare 
and  effkri,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locu*  lib- 
tratua  et  effatiu.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  TemplMm  Iocum  tmgvrU  out  Mmeii  eaiua  fuibiu- 
dam  Mneeptis  verbis  fimtut***).  When  Varro*  says 
that  a  locus  effatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomoerium  was  itself  a  templum,  i.  e.,  a  place  in 
whidi  ausiHces  could  be  taken  (vtd  PoHasiuM); 
but  when  they  were  to  he  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomcBrium,  it  was  alm^  necessary  fiw 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  {Wterare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  aa  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  seiMrated  from  the  i&t  by  the  staff  of 
the  aogur.  mien  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  iirtilch  he  intended  to  make  his  obser^ 
vations,  he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  {ttdenuetUum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  temflvm,  or,  more 
accurately,  Implum  mtnut.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
cnrt^nSi  4h9.,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  {exitu§).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  whoe  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  neoessaiy,  be- 
cause here  a  plsuw  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  paipoae.* 

Besides  this  maanhur  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  aogurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  alw^s  a  locos  liberatus  et  efihtus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  tenailun  or  a  /anvnt;*  the 
consecraltoQ  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inangniatim  and  consecration  had  taken 
plaoe  could  sacra  be  perfbrmed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it."  It  was  necessary,  Uien,  far  a 
temide  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontifis). 
Where  the  sanotion  of  the  gods  had  oot  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  jdace  was  only  a 
Mocrvm,  tacrariuf*,  or  fOAsUum.  ( Vid.  Sacsasios, 
Sacillcm.)  Vatro*  just^  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  odes  sacra.  Thus  the  sanctuary  ol 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  bat  an  aides  sacra,  and 
the  various  curiae  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
consults  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  deiubrum  is  more  difficult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancieut  nor  modem  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  deiubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  niaoe  b^bre  «-  at  the  «ntraace  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  perform- 


i.  (id  JSn., I.,  M6.)— 1  (VuTo,DoLiiiK.Lat.,ri.,p.81,Bip.} 
—8.  (Da  LiD«.  tit.,  v.,  p.  SS,  Bip.)— 4.  M  JEn.,  it.,  900.)— a. 
(i.r.  Miiianuiiipk.j— e.  (FkalDioc.,  ■.Mkguncnliuii.— Coai- 
pm  Uf,     IS;  i»,  IB.— Cic«  Dt  CMT,  Sf.,  ltf#-r.  {Li»., 
n.— Tarn,  D*  LlBf.LaL.T.jO,  Bip.i— B.  (Ssr*.  ad  i.. 
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ed  s  symbolic  pmification ;'  others  state  that  dehi- 
bnim  was  originally  the  naoie  for  a  wooden  repre- 
sentation of  a  god  (foovof),  which  derired  its  name 
from  librum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  irtddi  was  taken 
off  {delibrm)  before  the  tree  was  woriwd  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  ilelabrum  was  ap- 

?1ied  to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected.* 
lartang*  derires  the  word  delobnmi  from  Uber  (an- 
ciently TuAcr),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
lociia  liberatus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  aognr 
from  the  profone  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
misht  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  perlbniied. 
A  ^lubnun  would  therefore  be  a  sanctoary,  whnee 
chief  characteristic  was  ita  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  uie  subject.* 

After  these  prelimiDaryrematks  we  shall  proceed 
to  giro  a  brieracooimt  of  the  aoeient  tem|de8,fteir 
property  and  thrir  nfniiteTs,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  stmctme 
of  ancient  templM  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
AnkeologU  ier  BaMkunwt,  and  others,  eqtecial^  as 
the  structure  oftba  tmqilea  raried  aooordingto  ttie 
dirinlUes  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circnmstanoes. 

TmfUt  m  Oreect.— Temples  appear  to  hare  ex- 
isted in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
weie  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(rtfirof  /HAfXor  or  tA  /3^Xa),  becaose  erery  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.*  Utis  separation 
was  in  earty  times  indicated  by  Tery  sim[4e  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope*  SnbeequenUy,  howev- 
er, they  were  surronnded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  tnr  a  wall  (fpxof,  irtpitoXof'').  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  ntptSolof.inM  called  rt- 
/uv«t,  or  sometimes  lrp6v,*  and  contained,  besides 
the  tem^  itself,  other  sacred  bwldinn,  and  sacred 
gnmnd  planted  with  grores,  dto.  Within  the  pre- 
cincu  of  the  sacred  encloenre  do  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  bnried  in,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  bnried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Wand  ;*  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  apart  of  the  island  was  first  poriAed 
by  Pidstratus,  and  sobseqaently  the  whole  island 
ijf  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temi^e  itsof  was  ealled  wt6c,  and  at  ita  en- 
trance fonta  {wtfHfifiavTifita)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  wiw  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
oflbr  aaerifioea  might  first  porUy  dieaiaelTeB.**  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Oreek  templea  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,*'  and  the  aimiriest 
of  all  aK>ear  to  have  been  the  eijKOi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  i4aoed  as  in  a  nidie^" 
for  a  teoqde  was  originally  not  intended  as  areeep- 
tade  fbr  wmahinierB^  \Mt  sfmi^  as  a  habitation 
tbr  Uw  del^.  llie  act  of  consecratioa,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  Upwri;. 
TTje  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  niysterions,  for  they  bad  do  windows,  and  tb^ 
received  li^  only  throogh  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  ftom  lampa  bnrainff  in  them.  Vttm- 
vins"  Btatea  that  the  antnnoe  of  wedi  tfliiQlea  waa 


1.  (Bmt.  ad  JEa.,  ir.,  M :  Can.  Fiwito,  qootad  if 

I>MiBr<»ra«.,a.  T.  DalabraM.)— 1  ('aat., *.D«lnbnm.— 
■l«aror.  Sib.  Sarr.  ad  JEo.,  li.,  tIS.)— 1  (Dia  RaL  d.  lUu., 
i..».14t,«e.}-4.  (Compan  Macii*.,  Sat.,  iii.,  4.)— ».  (Schol. 
■d8cnh..ad.  Col.,  10.)— e.  (PMia^  nil.,  lO.tS-)— 7.  (Hand., 
n.,  IH^PallBS,  Obmb.,,  i.,  10.— Paoi.,  paaRm,>-4.  (Harad_ 
n2*'i*'tt*tVithU^aar'iK0M.— TikW7d.,T.,  18.}— «. 
rtkWTd.,  iii.,  iH.-3abaf«n  Hand.,  M  )  — 10.  (PaLni, 
2irVi*ii*^-5"SS'  *jL»t*«i  18,*lj 


ahrays  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  fbe  tmfk» 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  hare  thdr 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Arduteetve  ia  te 
constructioa of  i^gnifa^tif  ||||  if,  bawerer,aiKto 
great  progrcaa  even  at  an  earlier  tiamthaa  oOn- 
painting  or  statuary,  sod  hmg  before  the  Peran 
wars  we  bear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  graalfsr 
and  beauty.  AD  1em|dee  were  bnin  eHber  »u  ob- 
long or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  with 
columns.  TImm  of  an  obfong  fovm  had  cohonss  ei- 
ther fai  the  front  alone  (pra^rfM),  m  the  Are  itf 
ba^  ftonto(«Mk9n»f)!;M»),oroaaatteft«rHks 
(ferntenul^y  Kesptcttag  the  orishial  nse  of  these 
porticoes,  see  PoRncva.  The  friezea  and  uetops 
were  adorned  with  various  seidptnreB,  ud  do  ex- 
pense was  spered  in  embeUiahing  the  abode%  ofito 
gods.  The  li^  whidi  was  fntmerly  let  B  at  Ob 
door,  was  now  fkeqneni^  let  fi«n  alwv^  ttnogh 
an  opening  in  the  midiBe  wUdi  WW  oaDed  fxarf^.* 
Many  of  the  great  temples  eoDRSted  of  thrae  pam 
1.  tlieiip£iuocoTirp6d(yM>r,theverilibide;  %  tbeott 
la  (va6c.  Ajstff) ;  and,  8.  the  &ino06Aipor.  Theetfli 
was  the  most  in^mtant  part,  as  it  was,  propniy 
peaking,  the  tnnple  or  tte  habitatioD  of  the  daty 
whose  statna  it  eoBtalDad.  InoneaHdttieaBmecri- 
la  there  ware  sometimea  the  stotnea  of  two  or  mom 
divinities,  as  in  the  Ereebtbeam  at  Athens  the  itat- 
nea  (rf* PoandoB,  H«pb«9tas, and  Botaa.  Thestal- 
nea  always  fhoed  the  entruice,  which  was  ia  tba 
centre  of  the  prosiylus.  Hie  ^aee  where  the  sot- 
no  stood  Ins  called  Uor,  ud  was  aurrounded  i 
baloatrade  or  radioga  (Iiqaia^^f^^Mrs*).  Same  tm- 
pies  also  had  more  than  cue  oeDa,  in  whkA  ew 
the  one  was  geneiaVy  bAisd  the  oOaer,  as  m  the 
temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  at  Aiheos.  In  tenptai 
where  oracles  were  given,  or  wberw  the  wnriup 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  oeDa  w»  caDed 
ddirrvr,  fitnipov,  or  Mimpop,  amd  to  it  on^  the 
imesta  and  the  initiated  had  aeeeaa.*  lii  aone 
cases  the  cdla  was  not  accessible  to  ai^  btaaaa 
being,  and  varioas  st«iee  were  rdated  of  Ae  ca- 
lamities that  had  befallen  persooe  who  had  taituied 
to  cross  the  threshold.*  Ihe  AirioAiDAyvc  was  a 
building  which  was  somethoes  attached  to  the  back 
fibnt  01  a  tenqite,  and  aerved  aa  a  place  in  which 
the  treasnrea  of  the  ttrngie  were  kept,  and  dui 
sopidied  the  plaoe  of  dfednfiof  which  w«m  atttehsj 
to  some  temples.* 

Independently  of  the  hnmense  treasarea  eoataa- 
edinmaiqrof  the  Greek  temides,irtuch  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  (rf*  the  titiies  ^spoia, 
dec.,'  the  im^erty  of  temfdea,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  Twilar  moaau^  conaiated  of  toads  (rq^b^X 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attics  we 
sometimes  tod  that  a  demos  is  in  prwwiraaiiai  iiftlin 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thns  Ae  Peinn 
possessed  the  lands  bekagingto  the  Theaeam:  in 
what  their  riiht  oimsisted  ia  not  known ;  but  of 
whatever  Una  it  may  have  been,  the  rereues  ac- 
cning  from  aodi  prmity  were  given  to  the  tem- 
and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifica, 
the  maintenanoo  of  the  boildingB,  Ac  Far  this 
pnipose  an  temple-property  was  generally  let  oat 
to  nrm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  wfaicfa  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  iato  caftjiation.* 
The  rent  for  soch  sacred  domains  w»,  aeecvdiBg 
to  Demoathenea,*  received  by  the  demsr^  proba- 
bly tha  denmrch  of  the  demos  by  whidi  tke  sacred 
dfltnain  waa  occupied ;  fw  in  other  cases  we  find 

1.  (VitniT.,  iu.,  1.)— L  (VitniT.,L  c)— 3.  rrML,T.,n.«l.l 
—4.  (Foau,  Onom.,  L,  B.— Pani.,  ix.,  B,  f  1 ;  *iiu  M ;  37,  t  Sl 
—Hand.,  TiU.,  Sa ;  ij-,  Hal-.  Nw.,  IL— BdL  Cn-. 
iii.,  10ft.)— a.  (FMU.,viu.,Ot,tS;  »,iX.— So^Sd. 
Cal..  37.)— 0.  (Covpai*  HOUm,  Am£.  d.  Kn^  anTdtc- 
Stiaflits,  An^  dar  BaiikaHt,iL,  ie,*e.— BB^  ad  Ct0p.U- 
asripL,  f.  M,  dM.}— 7.  (Harad.,  US,— IMod.,  si.,  3.-IV- 
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tkatthe  vBBtswmpBUtotheanfiwrltiMiiitnMted 
wiUt  the  admuuHtratioD  of  the  taopIeB.*^  Tbs  wa- 
pmae  ooatrol  over  sJl  property  of  tenqdes  belcmged 
to  tbe  popular  aaamablj.' 

Respecting  tbe  penoos  intniBted  with  the  super- 
iktendeaoe,  keopiag,  deatuog,  eto.*  of  templee,  we 
WDKmety  powMB  aaf  infonnitiOB.  {Yid.  JEonvi 
Md  Zakomi.)  We  bare  meBtion  of  persoM  ealted 
mkaSv^xoit  *^fdo^e»t,  and  vew^vXiuu(,  who  must 
have  beea  empujred  as  guards  aod  porlers,*  although 
it  IB  not  certain  wbetlier  these  fuoctioos  were  not 
performed  bj  prieste  who  were  ooeaatoaally  called 
oy  Bunee  dearived  bom  some  particular  function. 
At  OlymfMa  ftu^avmu  were  appointed  who  belmged 
to  the  fytaily  of  Phidias,  aad  bad  to  keep  deaa  the 
sUtae  of  the  CHyn^ian  Zeus.* 

TmqifM  «( iiaau.— In  the  eulteat  tmwsthere  IV- 
pear  to  bare  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
ia  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  bad 
been  established  from  time  inuoemorial,  while  we 
bear  of  the  boUding  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  oomporatiT^  late  period.  Thus  the 
fonndMiOB  of  a  temple  to  ^  eld  Italian  divinity 
SatiunHN,  «n  the  CapitoUoe,  did  not  tdce  place  till 
488  B.C.'  In  tbe  same  manner,  Qoixinns  and  Mars 
had  teoHdes  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  tSl  tlie  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  oralaioly  very  insignifi- 
cant.* We  may  therefore  soppoee  that  the  places 
of  vorriiip  among  the  eariieat  Rmnaaa  were  in 
most  oases  simple  altars  or  eaceUa.  Tbe  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  enistructed  in  the 
Gre^  style.  Tbe  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
tbe  inner  qiacioiis  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained tbe  statueoTstatuesof  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.'  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  bot  it  was  in  nuMt  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  tbe  li^t  in  from 
above."  Hie  entrance  of  a  Roman  tanirie  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitraviua,  if  possible,  always  towards 
tbe  west,  which  side  was  at  tbe  same  time  &oed 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  ofl^ring 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  tbe 
east.*  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  svch  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  greater  put  <tf  thn  oi^  Mt>IA  ^  ^">m 
ft;  and  when  a  tenpls  was  erected  1^  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  alwajn  so  wtnated  that  those 
who  passed  by  oonld  kxde  into  it,  and  ofihr  tbetr 
sahitationB  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  templee,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temi^  bat  these  lands  were  pnibahly  intended  ibr 
the  maiBtenaaee  of  the  (meats  alone.  (VH.  Saosb- 
Bos.)  The  sacra  puUica  were  performed  at  tbe 
eipense  of  tbe  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  we 
must-  suppose,  that  wheoever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fine^  was  not 
■lOeient  to  ke^  a  temple  in  Ff^air,  the  state  up- 
plied  the  defietanqr,  aideas  an  tediridnal  TOlon- 
leered  to  do  so. 

The  sopreme  soperi^endence  of  the  temples  of 
Rmne,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  tbem«  be- 
longed to  the  ooUege  of  pontitt.  Those  persons 
who  bad  tbe  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  £orrc\. 

TEMP0RAU8  ACTIO.   <rtf.  Aono,  n.  18.) 
TENS.£.   (Vii.  Tmmx.)  ' 
•TENTHRE'DO  {rtP^i^),  a  ifaeiea  of  Tm- 
Ortie,  or  Saw-flr<" 


la  Nmu..  p.  imO.)-i.  (Aoh.,  8«pfL,«M.}--4.  {Pur.  v.,  14, 

(Otaoyt^  iL,  H.— lirn  L,  n.>~7.  <Viirav.,  B.}— 8.  (Vura 

SfeiTT.  id  JEr.,  i..909,>— 4.  (Con»>.Uidai.,zf.,4,7.~Hrgiii., 
LMt.,  p.  lU,  ad.  am.)  —  IMTtf.  AimIN.,  Iz^  V.  —M- 


TEFIDA'RnniC.  iVid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

•TERJEBINTH'US  (npUa>eoch  tbePutaat  T*r- 
efrmifcitf,  or  Chian  Tu^tine-tree.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  KOKOfitr^ia.  According  to  Sibtborp^ 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  «od  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rpifudia,  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, Ti(^v^s.  The  Cyprian  turpratine  was 
formerlb'^mni^  esteemed,  and  empk^ed  for  medical 
usee ;  at  present  the  principal  cnltare  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  wdl  as  the  mastK,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  tiu^imitine,  when  uawn,  is  sei^  to 
Constantinople.' 

*TEREDO  (Teprt66v),  m  insect  that  preys  on 
wood,  espeoiaUy  that  species  wtiicb  iiyures  the 
timbera  of  ships  at  sea,  the  TtnianaMUu.  "The 
terra  npii46v  is  also  af^lied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  foraied  m  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signi^ 
the  caries  of  booes.'" 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.   ( Fa.  Lsx,  p.  686.) 

TEBMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  tbe  sod 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundapea.  His 
statue  was  meie^  a  stone  or  post  stiick  in  tho 
ground  to  disUngniali  between  properties.  On  tha 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown* 
ed  tbe  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  (bay  offend  up  some  corn,  honeycombst 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb*  or  a  sucking  pig: 
Th^  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.* 
Tbe  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  c^e- 
brated  at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Lauren  turn,*  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

Tlw  festival  of  tbe  Terminalia  was  celebrated  a.  i. 
VIL  KaL  MtTL,  tbe  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
beftffe  the  Regifogium.  The  Terminalia  was  cde- 
brated  on  the  last  da^  of  the  (dd  Roman  yeaiv 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  tlut 
Febniaiy  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercedonius 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  Febniary  were  ad- 
ded to  tbe  intercalary  month,  making  ttie  S3d  of 
Februaiy  the  last  day  of  the  year.'  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Attioas,' says.  "Aee^tiuulittaraMt.4. 
V.  TerminMli*"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  18),  be  uses  this  etianaa 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  n 
Cilicia,  be  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
bad  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calrndab,  Roman,  p.  I9l. 

TERU'NCIUS.   iVid.  As.  p.  llO.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEIr 
LA  ixiSoc),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  matUe,  earthenTrara^ 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king tesselated  paveoieots  iftarimatU  tettcUatef)  is 
noticed  under  noosn,  Rohak,  jf.  S18»  and  Paikt* 
wa,  p.  716. 

The  dloe  used  in  games  <d  ohanoe  (nd.  Aujj 
bad  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  doee-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (liguttra  UMterit  utUitntna*).  They  were 
nomberod  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use  ;**  and  in  this  respect,  as  wdl  as  in  their  form, 
they  differed  from  the  taii,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished fhmi  tessera  by  dassieal  writers.^'  ( VU. 
Taus.)  While  fear  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  teaserv  wen  anoently  empkiyed.  Henoe 
arose  tbe  prorerb,  f  T]plr  If,  4  ipe^  cMot,  i. 


I,  (TbMiibr»  H.  P.,  iii.,  9.— Dkwwr.,  i..  01— Adkmi,  Ap- 
IiMd.,«.T.— Wa)|)ola*iHeouHra,vol.  i.,  p.  Mk.>— a.  (Tfaeaphr., 
H.  P.,  T.,  5.— Aiimwfc  kmtiA.,  •.  ».>-S.  (Hor.,  Epcd.,  ii.,  ».) 
—4.  (Ofid,  Put.,  ii.,  6»,  A«.)-9.  (Id.,  0S».)-8.  (Vam,  L.  L., 
Ti..  IS,  «d.  Mailer.  — MwTob.,  Sat.,  1.,  II.)  — 7.  (>i.,  1.)  — S. 
(SMt.,  JnL,  4«.)->.  (inin.,  U.  V.,  xfi..  iL  •.  U.)— 10.  [OvM, 
1 1^,  ik,  m>UL  (DsUiH.  nfii.,  ».-&e..  D»  Sml,  10.) 
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**  either  three  liiea  or  three  aeee,"  bmuubi  an  or 
■one;*  Ibr  kMot  wu  need  to  denote  the  moe,  ae  ia 
the  throw  6io  cMu  vol  Hrrapa,  i.  1, 1,  4.=0.* 
Three  sizee  is  mentioned  as  the  higbeet  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  .Eschjloa  (33).  As  early  u  the 
time  of  Eiutathins*  «a  And  that  the  modern  prao- 
tice  of  usinf  two  diee  instead  of  thne  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometime*  idiyed  with  dioe  nXttv- 
n69?dvSa  {nd.  TaldiX  wh«i  the  object  Was  simplj 
to  throw  the  highest  nundiers.  At  other  times  they 
|d«yied  also  with  two  sets  of  Latkoncd  u  or  draogfale- 
meo,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
(a^nu  lu$oritu,*  glveoUu*)  was  dirided  bf  twelTe 
lines,  so  that  the  game  most  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.*  Per- 
haps the  Awdeetsi  »eriptt  of  the  Romans  waa  die 
same  game.   ( Vid.  Aiacvs.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oUong  shape,  were 
need  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tetter* 
koepiiatu  was  the  token  of  metnal  hoepitaKty,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hoshtidh,  p  5IS.  This  token 
was  proh^ly  in  maay  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  €f  Japiter  HospitaHa  stamped  upon  it.^ 
Iwtrm  fnmtniarut  and  mtnifliarMv  were  tokens 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  whiott  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.'  Simitar  tokens 
were  need  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  coarse  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
maoB  aent  to  give  the  C^rthaginiana  their  clioioe 
of  peace  or  war.they  sent  two  teaame,  onemariud 
with  a  apear,  the  other  with  a  Caoccboi,  requesting 
them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.* 

From  the  apfdieation  of  this  term  to  tokena  of 
various  kinds,  -it  was  transferred  to  the  vord  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.'  This  was  the  teteert 
■MKlarw,  the  giv^M  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
battle  ft  waa  nven  onl  and  passed  Uirough  the 
ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
ride  to  distinguish  friends  fnun  foes."*  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Conaxa,  the  word  was  '*  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subeeqaent  engagement  by 
the  same  troops,  **  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heraelee  the 
Leader.*"*  Tin  atridiera  of  Xenopbon  used  a  verbal 

3'  n  fhr  the  atme  porpoee  when  they  were  encamp- 
byni^t."  .£neasTacticu8" gives  variousdiree- 
tions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 
TESTA,  {rid.  FicTfLS,  p.  441.) 
TESTAMENTUM  is  "mentia  nottr/g  jtuta  eon- 
tastttio  in  id  eoUmmter  facta  ul  poet  mortem  noetrtm 
mUtt."**  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
"jmre  facta,"  "as  required  by  law.**  Tlie  word 
coDteetatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  whtcfa  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  « teetari,"  which  stgnifies  "  to  make  a  aoi- 
emn  declaration  of  Me's  will."  Testamentum  is 
not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellins'* 
pnpaly  finds  fault  with  Servins  Solptcios  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "a  memH*  eontutm- 
linw."  The  perstHi  who  made  a  tfirtsmtintiim  waa 
testator.** 

Id  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  vnH, 
the  testator  must  have  the  teatamenti&ctio,  which 
term  vxpnaaem  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
wUl^  the wofd haa  abo  another  signifiration.  (Vid. 


l.p]kk,XM.,xii.,*dftk— SehaLial<>o.---Pl>«rac(>tca, 
e^M.  BsbUu)— S.  (Evpolk,  p.  174,  «d.  Rnnksl.  —  Anitaph., 
B>B.,I««r.-Mal.  Is  too.)-*,  (m  Od.,  i.,  107.}-4.  (Plin.,  B. 
N^sznU,l,k.e.)  — S.  (Q«IL,  i.,  »;  mv^IO  — A-  (Brttnck, 
AmI.,  til.,  W.— JMMto  ad  lo6.>— 7.  (FUnt.,  Fu.,  t.,  I,  SS  :  L 
07-W.)-6.  (Snetoa-Ootar.,  «L  Nan,  ]!.}-«.  (G«Ui<n. 
1^,17  )— 10;  (Tiis.,  A.,  tU..  U7.)-1I.  (Xm..  Aaab.,  f.,  8,  « 
Mi  •L.t.tlS.)-!!  (TO,J,*«.)-H.  (a.H.)-U.  (Dip, 
nar.,tit.in— Conu.  tHp.,  Dif.  S8,  lit.  t,  t.  l.wban  ha  has 


Haaas,  Romav,  p.  497.)  The  testaneatilMsn 
the  inlvilege  o^of  Robmu  cHiaeaa  wb»w«pn 
trssOmiHas.  The  fiflowing  pnaopa,  canuegwjiaj 
had  not  the  testamentilactio :  dioae  who  wen  ii 
the  potestas  or  manos  of  anothm-,  or  ia  maocfii 
causa,  as  sons  and  dangfatera,  wives  ia  msan  airi 
slaves ;  but,  with  respect  to  hb  easkreoae  pectfina 
{wid.  Patsia  Pstbstas,  p.  Ttt),  a  OioafiMdias  W 
the  privilege  oT  testaoncBtvy  diapoaitni :  hum 
Jnnfani,  deditkiii :  psfegrim  conld  aot  Kipose  sT 
their  property  •eeoranv  to  the  farm  af  a  Reman 
win :  a  penon  who  wan  donbtfid  as  to  his  staiBi, 
as,  for  instance,  a  psisoa  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  ftct  was  not  aaoertained,  eeoU  ast 
make  a  testament :  animpobescoaM  not  diapose  of 
his  pn^ei^  by  will,  even  with  the  eeoBent  of  his 
tutor;  when  a  male  was  fiiaiteett  yeaia  ef^hs 
otrtauied  the  testaraenti&dioT  and  a  foaiale  ^vmrA 
the  power,  sttbieel  te  eertaia  reatniBla^  ea  the 
eompfetton  of  her  twdfth  year :  mnti,  anrdi,  teioai, 
and  prodigi  "Tiuhu  Ug€  kom*  inttrdietttm  mf  had 
not  the  testamentifactie  ;  the  reasons  «rtiy  thne 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testaDcati- 
faittio  dlnstrate  the  Romaa  mode  of  dedacmglepl 
ooadaawBs  from  general  principiee :  the  mmm 
had  not  the  teetamentifaaio^  heeaoae  ha  cadd  ast 
utter  the  words  of  naneupatio;  the  saidw,  heeaoe 
he  could  not  hear  the  w«ds  of  the  orator  fawiltr: 
the  foriosoB,  because  he  bad  set  iMellactaat  edaci- 
ty to  declare  his  wiD  (teetari)  about  hie  preperty; 
and  Oe  prodigus,  becaase  he  waa  aadear  a  1^ 
reatraint,  so  tiiat  he  had  no  oonaBeRiBB,  aa<  esa- 
seqn  ently,  could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  ihe 
familiK  mancipatio.*  (Vid.  Csbatob,  lamas.) 

Women  had  originaUy  no  testamentibctis,  ml 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  tbey  eookl  only 
exercise  it  with  the  aoetoritaB  of  a  tutor.  Ofoonm 
a  daughter  ia  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  sbs 
was  nnmarrled  or  manied,  aad  «  wife  m  mia^ 
could  never  make  a  wiD.  The  nOea.  theieAr^  » 
to  a  woman's  capacity  te  Bake  a  wiD,  ooidd  4p|r 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  ihes' 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  aoC  in  the  pswtr  of 
a  father.   This  subject  requires  explaaatioa. 

Cicero* observes,  "if  a wotnaa  haa made aviD, 
and  has  never  owlMgww»eapitia£iBnintieb  it  darn 
not  appear  that  the  bonoram  poaaeeaip  can  be  grac- 
ed in  pursoaaoe  of  Bach  will  aocordii^  to  the  pn- 
tar*B  edict ;  for  if  it  eoold,  the  edict  most  give  lbs 
poseeeaio  in  respect  of  the  wills  tNf  aervi,  eides, 
and  poeri."  Cicero  means  to  say  thai  if  a  wotam 
made  a  win  without  beviog  snetained  a  capitis  dia- 
inutio^  the  wiU  eonM  have  no  eShet  at  al;  aad  to 
derives  his  wguneot  "aA  adjmnUm,"  for  if  sacA  a 
will  could  have  any  efihct,  then  the  ^lls  of  oltar 
persoos,  who  bad  not  the  testamentiBelio,  mof^ 
be  effectuti  so  far  as  to  give  Uie  bononim  piam  nil 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  frooi  the  lai^nage  «f 
Cioero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  e^iiis 
dimimitio  oould  make  a  will ;  bat  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  antens'l* 
be  his.  CMMSteatly  with  thi^inpiaBaqn^*- wom- 
en, after  their  twdf^  year,  can  mdte  a  wffl  with 
theauctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  th^  are  n  ta- 
tela  and  eommeatof  Boetibiusootbepssaage 
of  the  Topics  clearly  shows  that  he  usdostood  it 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  ooald  make  a  wiU 
with  the  anctMitas  oS  her  Inter,  and  not  withoaL 
Now  if  a  wwaaa  waa  ia  talela  legitia^  it  NUgto  be 
conectly  said  that  she  oouM  not  nsake  avBl;  fcr 
if  she  was  tngeBua,  the  totds  bdonged  of  right  te 
the  agnati  and  gentOes,  and  if  ^  waaaKheitatM 
behmged  to  the  patron,  la,  these  eaaea  a  wsom 
oould  indeed  make  a  valid  wifl  widk  the  oeoeeat  of 
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ker  tatons,  bat,  u  her  totores  ware  her  hejn  in 
oaae  intestscy,  sach  coiuent  wotUd  seMom  be 
given ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circmn- 
stancea  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  tlat  it  waa  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thua  the  role  aa  to  a  woman  is  tntda 
legitima,  an  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 

SeoeraUy  tnie.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
oes  not  to  the  totela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.'  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institntes 
of  Gains  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
it  h^  been  scdved  in  a  satisftctoiy  maoDer  by  Sa- 
vigny  befora  the  paUioation  of  Guns.* 

A  wnnan  eoold  make  a  "  coemrtio  fidnciv  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
wUl,  except  certain  persona,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remanc^tated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommeiulation  of  Hadrian,  the'senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
Uiis  purpose."*  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topics.  ( Vid.  Mab- 
aiAOB,  RoHAH.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
Tiii  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  interred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritaa  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  in  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  asnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  stepchildren,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tnt^ 
I^tima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 

give  a  tutor  to  the  woman ;  and  such  $  tutor,  as  he 
ad  no  interest  in  the  wcnnan's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  Hie  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutOT,  he  was  in  the  potestaa  of  the  wranan,  so  far 
•  as  to  be  bonnd  to  assmt  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.* 

The  case  of  Silius*  may  be  a  case  of  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  woman  (Tnipilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by^  will,  and  Serviua  Sulpicios  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  beeanse  the  wiU- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  Them  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero*),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminntio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  fiiDowing  references  mi^y  be  eonsnlted  as  to 
Ibis  matter :  Cic,  Pro  Caem.,  i,  S5 ;  Pro  Ftae.^  85 ; 
Pro  Mum.,  12 ;  ad  Att.,  vit,  B.— liv.,  zzxiz.,  19. 
—Gains,  i.,  160,  &c. 

Libertc  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactnunta,  hr  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  thmr  patronos.  Liberts  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  wiU 
without  the  anetoritas  of  their  patronus.  {VuL 
Patbonos.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "m  Jumertm  Muear- 


1.  (BeTlniKanrOeMh.  der  GMchlecht.,  Zeitsohrift,  vdL  lii.,  p. 
MS.)— S.  (Oaiua,  113,  «.]—>.  (CtNup.  Liv.,  xxxii.,  1^  ud  Cie., 
Tm  Hnnn.,  c.  ll— Galoi,  i.,  1W.}~4.  (Cio.  id  Div.,  -wu.,  U.) 
—5.  {Top.,  4.)-fl.  (Cic,  Da  Rtp.,  ilL,  M^ain^  1«J 
6F 


In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  ft  was  nece^ 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  foUcrw :  TUnu  here*  etto, 
Titiumhertiem.t»uviitB.  (Vid.  Hbbbs,  Rohait,  p. 
467.) 

AH  persons  who  had  the  commeroimn  eouM  be 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sni 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  {Vii-Hnn;  Sibws, 
RoKAM,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  at 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commerdum :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  hberti,  a  privilega 
granted  by  a  senatna  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultum  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jtqiiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymieus,  Mars  in 
Oallia,  Minora  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanns,  and 
others  enumerated  by'Ulpian  :*  a  postumus  alienos 
could  not  be  made  a  hePBs,  for  ob  was  an  incerta 
persona;  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  wmnen  could  be  made 
heredes ;  but  the  question  concerns  mily  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Vogomia  Lbx  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, snd  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capaci^  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Paiua 
PoppKa  Lex.  <  ¥id.  Julia  Lbx  bt  Papia  Poppjba.) 

lie  first  question  as  to  ttie  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  tbe  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  wiUi  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  aa  they 
ideased  or  as  they  eoold."*  Htis  remaifc  of  Gaius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills,  Gams*  and  Ulpian*  are 
now  the  beat  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills ; 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  atcalatacomitia, 
which  were  qipmnted  twice  a  year  fat  the  making 
of  wins,  or  they  made  wills  in  yrwincta,  that  is, 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  tixird 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
e^cted  per  at  el  libram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  ma  et  hbram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinotu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  (manetpto  dahai)  his  &milia.  tliat  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  TbA 
oU  form  of  making  a  will  per  Kset  libram  was  this: 
The  familiffi  erotor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  femilia  by  mandpationi  filled  the  idaoe  of  hetee, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  inatnicted  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  <^  Oaius  the  practice  waa  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  {hera  teitamaUo  intti- 
tuUur)f  who  was  charged  with  the  pajment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "«  ftM  «Msm  UgatM  rsfumuim* 
tut;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  umilin 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  will  {taiula  testaMunti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  librip^is,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mancipationiaB,  and  mancipated  his  Amilia  to  some 
person  in  comidiance  with  legal  fbrms  [dicu  emaa}. 
The  words  of  the  Omilic  emtor  show  cleaijy  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction :  "  Famitiam  pe- 


1.  (FnB.,titS^».«.>-4.  (0HtM,iL,114.}-«.  (il.,  l01.}-4. 
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MiMMifM  tMm  ada  mtmUtmn  ImUUm  autodeUm- 
fm4  musm  rtcipio  MfW  fM  ht  jwn  Uttamtntwrn  fmegr* 

Km  MdHtdum  l^m  wMteam  hot  mt  (mumjiu 
«)  MM  miU  OTte."  Tbe  Mtttor  tkes  Mmek  the 
•ealM  with  a  ptecs  of  monejr,  which  he  gave  to  the 
testator  a*  die  prioe  of  the  ftmitia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, takiac  the  will  in  his  hand,  aaid :  <*  H*c  ita 
tnbcMMirMnafiM  (or  cmne)  wrifM*  ninf  tte  &  tbi 
■!«  tMtor  ttafiu  tM  Qutri/M  (c«/niwinntm  tfub  per- 
An^Mc"  This  was  oUled  the  nancapatio  or  pob- 
liahing  of  the  will;  is  other  wwda,  tiie  testator's 
geaeial  ooofinaatioa  of  aU  that  he  had  written  in 
lis  will 

As  the  tealiB  eMfai  waa  aappoeed  to  be  a  real 
trattsaetion  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  MTeial  fiuniUes  was  excluded, 
and,  cotuequentljr,  a  person  who  waa  in  the  power 
of  the  teBUte  amtor,  w  in  the  power  of  the  tesu- 
tor,  oooU  not  be  a  wftnesa.  If  a  man  lAo  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  tiie  ftmihw  emtor,  it  ftd- 
lowed  that  his  bther  could  not  be  a  wiioees,  nor  hia 
brother,  if  the  brotiier  waa  in  the  power  of  the 
Aiher.  A  filiosfiunilias  who,  after  missio,  di»- 
pooed  of  his  castrense  peculiom  bjr  testament,  eonld 
not  have  Us  lather  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
waa  in  the  power  of  his  &ther.  llie  same  niles 
Sfiplied  to  the  l&ripena,  fin*  he  was  a  witnesa.  A 
penon  who  waa  in  the  power  of  the  heiea  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  vrtiooe  power  the  heres  w  legatee 
waa,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  oonld  all  be  witnesses ;  fra-,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
aerrea,  there  is  no  objeetton  to  an;  nimdier  of  wit- 
■esaes  firom  the  sane  family.  But  Gains  obserrea 
ttat  thia  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  law  with  re- 

rl  to  the  heres,  and  bim  who  is  in  the  power  of 
heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heiBs  ia. 
According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originallj  made 
mkj  at  calata  eimiitia  and  in  proctnctu.  The 
eomitia  were  held  twice  a  year  in  the  purpose  of 
asakiog  willa,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
Talid.  It  ia  sometimes  aaamned  that  these  eomitia 
were  heM  in  order  Uiat  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
^ed  thai  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidenoe  for  this  (q)inion,  and  it 
deriree  no  sni^mt  firom  a  consideratioa  of  the 
node  of  diaponnf  trf"  property  per  m  et  Hbram. 
The  flmn  per  as  et  libram  was  a  fimn  introduced 
in  oases  when  the  wUI  had  not  been  made  at  the 
oalala  oiMuitia  nor  in  inoeinctn.  It  had  effect  be- 
oanse  it  was  an  alienatitm  of  property  inter  rtros 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
bam  been  a  lefil  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  wis  fntrodnoed.  Thia  new  fbrm 
waa  a  sale,  and  the  femilin  emtor  ondertocA  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciariua  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally DO  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute  the 
mat,  but  (^linion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  win  would  be  obaerred,  and  thoa 
wonU  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  Mob.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
<M  fiirniB,  whence  we  hare  a  probable  ctmclusion 
that  the  form  of  mancipatio  waa  also  observed  at 
the  calata  oomitia ;  and  if  bo,  the  consent  of  the 
Cenles  was  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  necessary 
to  every  alienation  of  proper^,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  be  assamed,  tboi^  sndi  may 
have  been  the  fact  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  cmnitia  and  the  will 
per  Bs  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  former,  and  the  conaequent 
greater  security  that  the  testator's  iolentiaos  would 


beobaerved.  WritteowiDsarewiCqiafceiiifwiih 
rsfereooe  to  Ois  time,  ikor  is  it  probable  tiial  vffls 
werewrittaa:  it  doea  not  ^war  that  a  written  wiS 
waa  ever  required  law.  The  teatatn^  dhfmi- 
tion  of  his  impei^  wodd  be  abort  aad  aimfle  ia 
those  earfy  times,  and  easDj  remembered;  bit 
there  would  be  greater  aeoority  for  an  unwrittea 
will  made  at  the  eomitia  thaa  for  an  on  written  wil 
made  per  as  et  Idnam ;  whencs,  m  conrae  oftrae, 
tabids  became  a  qsd^  part  the  ceremooy  oTa 
will. 

As  we  are  ignorantof  the  true  aatore  of  pnrate 
pn^rty  among  the  Romana,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  oanoot  determine  vidi 
certainty  such  ^oeMioas  ss  these  reapectiiv  teau- 
mentary  disposition,  but  it  is  trf*  some  importanet 
to  ezdade  ooi^ectues  which  are  devoid  of  aO  en> 
deaoe.  Rein*  has  lefemd  to  tba  moJeiu  wrten 
who  have  djacosaDd  tlua  aobjeet :  he  has  adopted 
the  ofrinion  of  Niebvhr,  accordmc  to  which, "  as  As 
property  of  an  extinct  house  esobeated  to  the  enry, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  flie  publicum  of  the  ciii- 
■ensat  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  popohs  wm 
requisite;  uid  thu  is  the  coigiii  at  the  rale  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  preaeace  «f  lbs 
pootiir  and  the  eories."*  Bat  there  ia  no  erideaee 
of  the  aaantioa  ooat^ed  in  the  lirat  part  of  this 
passsgs ;  and  if  this  nle  as  to  esdieat  is  adauttsd 
to  be  a  Act,  the  rule  that  testaments  most  be  coo- 
:  firmed  by  tiie  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  neceaaaiy 
ooneluMon.  Niebnhr  farther  observes  that  "the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  bo  connected,  but  the 
liiols  order  had  a  pidibc  cfiAer  in  the  Temple  of 
Cnea;  and  whoa  the  army,  beiiir  aasrmNrJ  ia 
estttariea,  either  00  tte  field  of  Mais  or  before  a 
battle,  pueed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  law, 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
thepioperty."  This  assertiw,  also,  ia  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  eoajcetare, 
agaiaat  the  probaUlity  of  irtiich  there  are  ml^f^*^ 
teasons. 

Tlie  testamraton  in  practaKtB  fS)  Ibr  anythng 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  tetemeat 
at  the  calata  CMBitta.  In  this  case  the  fainia  of 
the  calata  ccwoitia  were  of  necessity  diaqensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
Thia  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  t&  a  testa- 
nsntnm  in  procinctu  eonld  not  depend  on  the  tm- 
aent  of  the  whole  popohis  in  eacA  paztiadar  b- 
stance,  fra-  the  nature  the  ciieumatances  ec* 
chided  soch.cfHisent.  He  had,  tberefoTe,  fall  power 
of  diapoeition  in  procinctu,  a  circamstaaee  irtiid 
leads  to  the  probstble  conclnsien  that  the  wk  made 
at  the  calata  eomitia  diflbred  cmly  firom  the  stfccr 
will  in  Ua  forms  and  not  in  ita  aobatance.  Som 
writers  asaert  that  the  teatanentom  la  procjaets 
could  only  be  made  after  the  ansptces  wne  tiba, 
irtiiiA  gave  the  testament  the  religioas  sanction, 
and  that,  when  the  auqnoea  ceased  to  be  taken  ia 
the  fledd,  this  kind  of  testament  ceaaed  tobe  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  noentioned  atMut 
tbs  Istterpartof  the  RepoMie  (as  Iqr  C»ar*j  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  pore/j  mili- 
tary testaments  made  without  any  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  oae,  and  of 
which  J.  Caesar  probably  introdnced  the  practice.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  wiU  in  jsocinctu'  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "nsc  li&ra 
«f  tsMu,"  that  ia,  vrithoot  the  fonos  wluch  wen 
used  after  the  introduction  (rf'the  testaawntmn  per 
«8  et  libram.  Thus  the  testamentnm  in  proctnets 
always  retained  its  diaracteristic  of  being  exempted 
from  l^al  /orau,  bnt  as  to  the  tofuitf  « the  usta- 
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,  it  vos  always  aubject  to  the  same  lules  of  lav 
oKlker  wills,  so  far  aa  we  know. 
[~lae  fonn  of  maocipaUo  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
Lcrtaieots  (vii.  Usdoapioh)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien- 
on  accompanied  with  certain  pnblie  oeremonies, 
?  presomed  object  ofwhich  was  to  secure  evidence 
t  he  transfer.  The  form  of  mandpatio  as  ap|;died 
a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  aa  maneipatio 
^lied  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
lU«  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
xttt  have  beeii  iirerocable.  It  ia  aoiMtimes  ae- 
med  that  the  fire  witneaaestto  the  testament  <d- 
w  Momamjubm*)  were  rewesentatiTea  of  the  fire 
lases  of  »rTiu8  TuUiu.  Ifthiaia  true  (which  la 
Tie  re  asaumptlon),  the  classes  were  represented  as 
tnesses  only,  not  as  persons  who  gave  their  con- 
nt  to  the  act.  Engelbach  states :  "  Mancipation 
originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  publicness 
the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
riHtie.  When  the  seUer  bad  transferred  to  the 
yer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
e,  this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
Da£ht  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
.  into  a  lex.'"  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
far,  but  so  &r  aa  this  it  is  dear  and  true :  the 
stamentoBi  pern  et  libram  differed  in  do  reflects 
k  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
ancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
e  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the  testa- 
entary  disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex- 
-essed  by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trans- 
r  the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
lat  the  conaeni  only  mnrt  have  been  given  to  the 
ansfer,  and  the  transfer  'most  have  been  made  in 
le  usual  way :  the  latter  ia  the  only  conceivable 
ise  of  the  tvro.  In  aaanming  this  original  neces- 
ty  of  consent  m  the  part  oT  the  populus  to  the 
istamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
raperty  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
woer.  This  may  be  tzue,  but  it  ia  not  yet  ihown 
>  be  BO. 

The  Twdve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
iapose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased :  "  Uti 
•■gtut^  Mitper  peeujtia  tutelaet  tua  rei  ita  jut  etto."* 
I  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
onsistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
nentary  form  per  tea  et  libram  existed  while  the 
wo  ortgiiMl  forms  were  still  in  nse.  Now  in  the 
estamentum  per  sbs  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
or  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
hat  of  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
ecognise  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
hen,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
listed  after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
o  the  views  of  some  vrriters,  a  form  of  testamentum 

0  which  the  consmt  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
lod  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
'emains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
iT  of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
lad  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  Uiis  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  oooiitia,  where  it  wonld  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  sa  et  libram,  when  ti  wonld  be 
tvitnessed  by  the  five  npresentativM.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  poaaibilities ;  leea  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
idence accurately,  and  to  deduee  ita  legitimate  eon- 
Beqaenoea. 

As'  ab«ady  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
DO  rale  law  that  a  testament  roust  be  vnitten. 
The  manqtaatio  requited  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
ititiitioa  M  a  hares,  and  the  nunwer  of  witnesaea 
were  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.   Thus  it  ia  said*  that 
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the  faeres  might  either  be  made  by  oral  declaration 
{nuneupatio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however, 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Roaians,  at  least 
in  the  teter  repnUicui  and  in  Uie  impnrial  perioda. 
They  were  vrritten  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax, 
whence  the  word  "  cera"  is  often  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  tabella ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  seconds  pagina 
The  vrilt  might  be  written  either  the  testator  or 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A.D.  439,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  iniGreek.'  Br 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  GrecJt 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  original^ 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  wiQ  was  seal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  sboidd 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  vritnessea 
to  the  formal  act  of  maneipatio,  and  to  the  teetatw'a 
declaration  that  the  tabulse  which  he  held  in  bis 
hand  contained  his  last  wilL  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  msrked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  vntnessA  (tatet)  sed- 
ing  and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
neeeaaary  fin-  the  witaesaes  both  to  seal  (tigiutn)t 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  rmg  (mmAu)  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  sod  their  names 
{adseribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  band,  and  their  subKription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.*  The 
seals  and  subscripUons  aj^iear  to  have  been  on  tlia 
outside.  A  aenatos  eonniHnm,  which  andied  to 
wills  among  other  instrnmenta,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows :  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (/mum)  on  tha 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  pat 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabnls  which  were 
prodnoed  in  any  other  w^y  had  no  validity.  <Cmd* 
pare  Paulus,*  where  impositn  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.*)  A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.*  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  ft 
was  opened  (ru^gnan)  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  m^ior  part  were  preaent,  and  after  they  bad 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (/mint) 
was  bn^D,  and  the  win  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made ;  the  original  waa  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  i^ced  in  the  archinm, 
whence  a  firesh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.*  This  practice,  described  1^ 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considemUe  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Au^stus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  vu^ns,  was  bronght  into  the  8«iate 
after  his  death  :  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admit- 
ted except  those  of  senatorian  rank ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  coria.^ 

A  curknis  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II. 
(A  D.  489,  Da  Tatanuntit)  states  the  M  practice 
as  to  the  signatora  of  the  witneases.  "  In  ancient 
tiroee  a  testator  showed  [cfferebiti)  his  vrritten  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them 
(oMatarum  tabulantm  perhibtrt  tatmmium),"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  igiMnant  presumption  of  posteri^ 
had  changed  the  eantions  role  w  the  aneient  lliw, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con- 
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teabi  of  the  win ;  the  oometnieiiee  of  which  was, 
that  maajr  persons  preferred  aving  intestate  to  let- 
ting tbe  contenti  of  their  wiUa  be  known.  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presome  to  have  been 
tbe  old  usage,  that  the  testator  miibt  produce  hia 
will  sealed,  or  tied  np,  or  only  dosed,  and  offer  it  to 
Beven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  be  de<Sar«d  the  imtroment  to  be  bit  win,  and 

S'  ned  it  in  their  preeence,  and  ttieo  tbe  witnesses 
zed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  a  Romw  win,  bcdongiog  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  puUisbed  by  Pugfi  in  tbe  JektMtcAe« 
JfiueiMi.' 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
aad  other  instrumenta  were  fixed  by  tbe  lex  Corne- 
lia. <Kid.  FiLaiTM.) 

The  Edict  eetabliahed  a  less  formal  kind  of  win, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
aeren  witoessea  and  seven  seals,  aod  the  teatator 
had  the  teslameBtilhetio  at  the  time  of  makiiig  the 
win  and  at  the  time  of  hia  death.*  Tbe  terms  of 
the  edict  are  civea  hf  Cicero.*  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bo  do  rum  poeaesaio,  which  is  tbe  sense  of 
hereditaa  in  the  passa^  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
weU  as  in  Gaios.*  This  so-caUed  pretorian  testa- 
ment eusled  in  the  tqxdilieaQ  pwiod,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Tluia  a  man  bad  bis  ehoice  be- 
tween two  fonns  of  making  bis  wQl ;  the  civU  fonn 
^  mancqiatio,  and  the  prstoriaa  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  witbont  mancipatio.* 

The  pretorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
oC  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
tbe  legislation  of  Jnatiman  the  fonn  of  making  a 
teatameat  was  ^mqilified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  tbe 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  teaUtor  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {sine  teriptu)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  teetaUv  admowledced  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  wiO,  and  pat  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  sobsciibiBd  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  wtU  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
oould  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.  (Vid. 

SlNATCa  CONBCLTUH  LiBONIANCIf.) 

Tbe  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  beredea  au[  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  In  Haass  (Romak). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
iiyostum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jare  bctiim  when  the  proper  forma  had  not  been 
observed ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  fiUusftmilias  who  is  "  prvteritna."  A  testament- 
om  justom  might  beetme  either  ruptum  or  hritom 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.* 

A  testament  became  ruptnm  if  tbe  testator  made 
a  aubsequeot  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  ttot  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  ooold  have  been 
one.  If,  tbm,  the  heres  named  in  tbe  seotmd  wttl 
refused  tbe  hereditas,  or  died  dther  in  tbe  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  hia  death,  aod  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  wiUi  tbe  cooditiona  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Papptett-in  aU  these  eases  the  palerfkmUias 
died  intestate. 
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A  valid  win  beeame  initam  if  the  testator  sas- 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of  the  wil, 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  becaoae  there  wan  wo  hoea. 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  soibsn- 
-quent  will  waa  ruptom ;  and  if  there  was  do  here* 
under  tbe  stdisequMt  win,  such  win  was  irrrtani. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  wjD  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  hia  wiS  was  good  jure  posdimimi 
if  he  returned  borne ;  if  beidiM  m  eaptivity,  it  was 
made  aa  valid  by  the  lex  Comdia  as  if  be  had  ai« 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  migb  be  ruptmn  or  initmn  hj  ike 
jua  civile,  it  waa  not  alivays  vrithixit  effect ;  far  tbo 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  might  be  hui 
by  the  acriptoa  herea,  if  the  wiU  waa  witnessed  kj 
aevra  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentUhetio.  Tbe  distinction  between  the  ease  of 
a  wiU  which  vraa  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  doe 
fomo,  aod  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  Icxai 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  .Cicero.*  A  win  also  became 
mptnm  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  soos  hexes  vas 
bwn  afto'  tbe  making  of  the  wiU,  wbo  was  not  a- 
ther  instituted  bens,  or  exheredated  as  tbe  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoptim, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  eoeeesnoa  to 
the  place  of  a  auus  herea,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  sans  heres  in  consequence  of 
tbe  death  or  the  emancqtation  of  a  son  :  a  wiU  also 
became  ruptnm  by  the  manomisaioo  of  ■  son,  that 
ia,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  oecaod  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  (VU. 

EviNCIMTIO.) 

A  testament  was  caUed  inofficiOBnin  which  vas 
made  in  legal  form,  "  ted^  wn  ex  t^cie  pUfstu.'' 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  hia  ovo 
children,  or  passed  over  bis  parmta,  or  brotfaers  or 
aiaters,  the  wQl  was  in  form  a  good  win,  bnt  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exberedalioa  or 
pneterition,  the  persona  a^rieved  might  have  an 
inofficioei  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaatt 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  **  an 
tHottia,"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  wdL  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  waa  funosns  or  dmeos, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com- 
plete legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  waa  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jnzista,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  Br 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  cotdd  matn- 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  bnilb- 
ers  and  sisters ;  and  brothers  and  aisteis  roaid 
only  maintain  their  claim  againat  "  teripti  ktroU*" 
vrho  were  "  turfeM  persona."  The  coi^ilaint  abe 
could  (Hily  be  maintained  in  cas^  where  tbe  com- 
plaining parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re- 
dreaa.  If  any  portion,  however  small,  waa  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  eoold  not  maia- 
tain  a  qoere^  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  80  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamefltmn  to  be  iBoffieio- 
anm,  it  was  rescuided ;  bat  if  there  were  arvml 
beredea,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  as 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institntioa  the  jod^x 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  mi^t  be  claimed  by  the  querela  ioofficioei 
was  one  foortii,  which  was  divided  among  the 
daimaots  pro  rata.* 

Tbe  qaerda  im^iori  is  ex|ilabiBd  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.  *  when  a  teatatoc  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kmsnlks, 
who  in  the  ease  of  intestacy  would  be  bta  heredes. 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thus 
passed  over  bad  merited  this  mark  of  tbe  testator's 
disapprobation.   If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  tbe 
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testator  had  done  snnimierited  injmy  to  the  person, 
and  his  retnedj  was  by  getting  Uie  will  set  aside, 
as  made  onder  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
have  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
the  bereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  querela,  or  fais  share  of  it.  Bat  the  uhimate 
object  of  the  qnerela  was  the  public  re-^stablish- 
ment  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
who  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  praition 
with  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
character  in  question.  Consecpiently,  this  action 
bad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  tiie  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
twee^his  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immeaiate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
ly a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.   (Fid.  Vindicta.) 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
tnofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will  The  phrase  testamentum  inofBciosum  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.* 

CodtciUi  were  an  informal  Will :  they  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
or  ezberedation  of  a  heres,  eren  though  the  codi- 
cilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  b^  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codicini  to  give  the  bereditas  to  another  alto- 
getbo*  or  in  part,  even  though  the  eodicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  coidd  not  be 
given  by  codictlli  unless  the  eodicilli  were  con- 
firmed by  a  wiD;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers.*  Acilianua  had  made  Pliny 
"  keru  ex  paru,"  hat  he  bad  also  made  codiciUi  in 
his  own  handwriting,  which,  as  Plii^  alleges,  were 
Toid  [pro  mm  tctiptu  habemU),  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  oh- 
served,  it  appears  from  Gaius*  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
by  eodicilli  to  give  the  whole  heredltas  or  a  part  to 
another,  even  Uioa^  the  eodicilli  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  wilL  But  niny  is  speaking  of  eodicilli 
which  were  Toid  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
firmation ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,  is  the 
case  of  a  legacy  given  by  eodicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
be  either  prospective  or  retrospective  («i  in  letta- 
memo  caveril  UMlaior,  ut  quid^ii  in  eodinUii  teri^- 
serit,  id  ratum  rit  f  fvof  nomtnmoM  ftetn^).  Tbm 
passage  of  Ptiny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  eodicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  stated,*  "  CmficiurUur  eodieiUi  quatuor 
modu :  aut  enim  m  jfuturum  confirmantur  out  in  pra- 
Urilum,  aut  per  fideicommistum  tetttanento  facto  out 
mint  tatamauo."  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius:  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  "«i  tn  tatamento,"  dec. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  bereditas  to  another  person  by 
eodicilli  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  eodicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  dtsposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  eodicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  le^ 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.' 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  eodicilli ;  hut  there  must  have  been 
evidence  oS  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Snbsequently  witnesses  were  repaired,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  eodicilli  made  in 
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writing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  eodicilli.*  But  a  man  could,  without  writing, 
and^  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effbctual  as  eodi- 
cilli. The  power  to  make  codiciUt  was  the  same 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.* 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  tnie, 
and  it  afibets  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.   [VU.  OiTH,  Roman,  p.  670.) 

TESTUTX)  CffX(ivij),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.   {Yid.  Ltba.) 

S.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  rodf*  [Vid.  Tim- 
7LDK,  p.  9S9.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house;  when  the 
cavum  sdium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  bad  no 
opening  or  comidnvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
«dium  was  called  testudo.*  ( Fiid.  Hodh,  Rohaii, 
p.  616,  617.) 

8.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  umleTuiiniDg  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.*  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  «q^'tf**y'«  vhidi 
coold  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
{vid.  Alias)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  caHed  Ttttudo  aruu- 
ria.*  VitruTius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  teatudines  was  given.* 

4-  The  name  of  testudo  waa  also  addled  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who  « 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  sarface,  without  any  interstices  between 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  walk 
upon  them,  and  even  hmrsea  and  chariots  be  driven 
over  them.*  A  testudo  was  formed  {lutudinem  fa^ 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  wab  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walla  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.*  (See 


I.  (Cort.,  Ti.,  tit.  M.>-t.  (Dif.  *9,tit.7:  D«  Jow  CodicUlo. 
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precedioi  ent,  taken  from  the  AntoiinB  oolnnuL) 
Stnaetiines  tbe  aliields  were  dinosed  ia  Buch  a  way 

to  aake  the  teatudo  alcqis.  The  aoUien  in  the 
fine  line  atood  uprigl^  thoaa  in  the  aaeond  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  auoceaaively  waa  a  little  low- 
er than  the  precediDf  down  to  the  last,  where  the 
aoldiera  rested  on  one  knee.  Such  a  diapoattion 
of  the  fields  was  called  Ftaligaia  Uatudoy  on  ac- 
oQoitt  of  their  aloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
The  adTaata^  of  tlus  idaii  were  obrioua :  the 
stooee  and  misailea  thrown  upon  the  shields  roDed 
ofT  them  lOce  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  waUa.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  fiirm  this  kind  of  teatudo,  aa 
IB  exereiset  in  the  games  of  the  citais> 

•n.  ixOatt  and  x'>^)t  (be  Tortoiae  or  TlnlHia. 
**Tba  Greek  writera  deaerOM  aereral  apedea  of 
both  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  coorae,  beat  aopiainted  with  those 
•pecies  which  are  fbasd  in  the  Mediterranean. 
jElian,  howerer,  also  makee  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  qieciea  which  the  ancients  may  be  atuposed 
to  bare  known  most  fiuBiUarly  are  the  TtMtMlo  V«t 
T.  6r«ea,  and  T.  ; eoMefrtea.  (On  the  use  ofw 
turtle  by  the  andenta  aa  an  article  of  food,  oon- 
aolt  Schwei^iaenser,  Ai  AUun.,  riiL,  7.—Gtaner, 
De  AquMt.—A£huTiiu,  lib.  iv. ;  and  Ztmobiiu,  Cau^ 
iT.,18.)  Tlie4i«ristheSpeekledTortaiw,or£i^ 

^T^SaDRACHMUM.   (Vid.  Deaohha.) 

TETRARCHES  or  TKTRARCHA  {nrpapxK)- 
TUa  word  waa  originaUy  oaed,  aocoi^ing  to  its 
eQmological  nteaning,  to  aigaiQr  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  counti?  (rxrpofixut  or  rrrpaSofh 
xia).  We  have  an  example  in  toe  ancient  diviaiiui 
of  Thessaly  into  four  tetrarchies,  which  waa  revi- 
ved by  Philip.*  ( Vid.  Tisoa.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.* 
This  arrangement  aubsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Gnecia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.*  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
nded  by  tetrarchs,  and  aeveral  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.' 
Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the  tetrarcha  ui  Syria  were 
xcmindara,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  aa  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  ComwaUia  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  aa  dependant  princea  and  abso- 
lute pn^nietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  R^xiblie  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  aeem  to  have  need  the 
title  (as  also  those  vXtthutrek  and  vhfUrtk)  to  dea- 
ignate  thoae  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.* 

•TETRIX  (r^ptf,  or  -of,  or  a  bird  BOti- 

oed  by  Aristotle,  and  suppoaed  to  be  the  OtiM  TV- 
iraz,  or  UtUe  Bustard.'* 

TETRCBOLUS.   (Kid.  Diacbma.) 

TETTAPATEONTA,  01.   (  Fid.  Poarr,  Tna.) 

•TETTIGOME'TRA  [rerrtyof^Tpa),  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  mother  of  the  TetUx,"  or 
Cicada.  In  reality,  bovrever,  it  indicates  merely 
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that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nynyW 
the  devel<qiment  of  the  or^ns  of  fli^kL* 

•TET*riX  (rfmf),  the  Cicada.   (Pid.  CnuaO 

•TEUTHIS  (rnifitr),  a  Bpeciea  of  cottje-fi^  the 
LUigo  pana  of  Rondelet  "  Belon  says  its  Itahao 
name  is  Ca/anuro,  and  hence  H(dland,  in  his  tiau- 
lation  of  Fimy,  calls  it  the  Calamaiy,  which  nasie 
of  it  is  (tin  retained."* 

*T£UTHOS  {rtadof),  a  species  of  cottle-fiBh  akia 
to  the  preceding.  It  ia  the  Xotigv  awas  of  Roa- 
ddet,  or  the  5^  Uifo,  L.,  oalled  in  £iu^  Oe 
Sleeve-fish.  The  late  writm  on  Natozafffiau^ 
give  it  the  name  of  LcUgQ  vulgaru.' 

•TEUTLOS  {TcvrTJtt,  -av,  -«»■,  -tf.  or  eevrXn), 
the  Beet,  or  BetA  mdgaru.    {  Vid.  Bsta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEX311INUM.  {Vid.1*.ukA.VA.\ 

THALAMITOI,  THALAICOI  (tftu^ucrw,  d» 
X&moi.)   (Kid.  Smrs,  p.  893.) 

•THALASSOCRAMBE  (tfoWoap^X  edsl 
^  Diosooridea  xpwt&r  floldmio,  lbs  Sen  KBa,ac 

•TUALICTRON  (^dAiJcroov),  a  plant,  the  TliSc- 
tnm  vimu,  or  heaaer  Meadow-^ua.  Aocodiag  to 
Hardooin,  it  ia  the  ThoiictrHMof  Riiqr-' 

THALTSIA  (■»aXvcia\  a  featival  cd^ated  ■ 
honour  of  Dioiqrsaa  and  Demeter,*  or,  aocoriinc 
to  othera,  of  Demeter  alone,  aa  it  ia  deacrfted 
Theocritua  in  hia  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  graat- 
mariana  -who  wrote  the  argumenta  to  Qie  suae. 
It  waa  held  in  autumn,  after  the  harveat,  to  tha^ 
the  ffoda  finr  the  benefits  ther  hnd  coafarsdiy 
men^ 

*THAFSIA(^£B).ajdant  used  to  dreycflev, 
irtiich  some  texicografrfi^  make  to  be  the  Ui^Bbm, 
i.  e.,  VerboMcum  Ih^pnu,  or  the  TkmpoM  nflsM  or 
fauida,  L.  Dterba^i  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of 
deadly  carrot,  Thapna  gargmmka. ;  but  SfBCOgd  jn- 
fen  the  TTuifM  mMlc^ntm.  StacklKNtse  is  doaMU 
even  as  to  that  genus.  "  It  appears  to  me  hi^ 
probable."  says  Adama,  "that  the  TttriiA  of  dM 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks  '^ 

THARGE'LIA  (^o^Aia),  a  festival  cdehiaied 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7thof  ThargelioD,iBbai- 
our  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,*  or,  according  u  the 
Bcholiast  on  Aristophanes,'*  in  hODOur  of  Helios 
and  the  Hor« ;  the  latter  statement,  hosera,  a 
in  aubatanoe  the  aame  aa  the  fiiinier.  The^ido 
who  waa  bononred  by  thia  featiral  wraa  the  BidiB 
ApoUo." 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  nairomr 
aense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  takai  placf  on 
the  7th.  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ena, or  raUm*  ita  inhiabitanta,  were  purified.'*  The 
manner  in  which  this  parificatioa  was  efieted  it 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certaiidy  a  renmud  of 
very  aacient  rit^  for  two  persons  were  pm  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  oo  behtlf  of 
the  men,  and  the  oth^  cm  behalf  of  the  woauii  ef 
Athens.  The  name  by  irtiich  these  victinu  were 
designated  was  fofi/iauH :  acoudiing  to  sane  ao- 
counts,  both  of  than  were  men,  hut  aceordiDf  u 
oChen,  the  one  dying  on  beihalf  of  the  wonwi  «ai 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man."  On  the  diy  when 
the  sacrifice  waa  to  be  performed,  the  vietiias  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  wiiti  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  eaQed  tpoSiK 
v^wci  played  on  the  flute.  ^*  "Vbe  nect  of  the  one 
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wbo  died  for  the  men  wu  ranounded  with  B  gu- 
land  of  bUok  fifs,  that  (A  the  other  with  a  fariand 
of  white  <mM ;  and  wlule  the;  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fif-wood,  and  fi^  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them.  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  mi^t  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  oa  a  fuiiml  pile  made  of  wild 
fif -wood,  and  their  arites  were  thrown  into  the  see 
and  ■eattend  to  the  winds.*  Some  writers  maiii- 
taia,  fnm  a  passage  of  AnuDMiaa,*  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  infonned  wheth- 
er this  expiatory  and  porifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regolariy  every  year,  but  from  tbe  name  of  the  rio- 
time  (fsffuwO,  as  well  as  frcna  the  whole  acoonat 
of  Tieties,  vrtiieh  is  finmdad  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  higtily  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
falien  the  city  {voaoAonc  ir&JLeuc),  sudi  as  the 
plague,  a  femiae,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
aa  victims  on  such  occasions  is  aot  mentioned,  and 
wo  oaly  learn  ttom  Soidaa*  that  they  were  iept  at 
the  public  expense  (d^teoi^  rpe^tfuvot).  Bat  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  wen  not 
criiniaals,  but  eiUier  crinites,*  or  persons  who  oC- 
ftnd  to  die  votonlBilfy  ar  the  good  of  thair  ooon- 

Tbe  seeond  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  soismniMd 
with  a  pcocessioB  Mid  aaagoa,  which  eoaaisted  ofa 

cytsHc  cboivB  performed  by  men  at  the  ezpenae  of 
a  choiagas.'  The  prize  ctf  the  victor  in  this  agon 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  ha^to  dedieste  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  h^  been  built  by  Pisistratos.' 
On  this  day  itwaaoastooiaiy  for  pemoos  who  were 
adopted  into  a  fomily  to  be  solaiunly  registered,  and 
loeeived  into  tife  gwos  and  tbe  phntria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemni^  was  the  ■ams  la 
that  of  resistering  one's  own  obildnn  at  the  apsr 
tiuia.*   (  rid.  ADOpneN,  Gaus.) 

Respecting  Uie  origin  of  the  Thargeha  there 
are  two  aoeoonta.  AoctHrding  to  Istrus,*  the  fap' 
/uKot  derived  their  name  from  «is  Fhaimaeos, 
who,  hairing  stoieB  the  sacred  vials  of  Apidlo,  aad 
lieiog  cao^t  in  the  act  by  tbe  men  of  Ad^Ues, 
was  stonra  to  death,  and  this  event  was  oommem* 
orated  by  tbe  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladiue,'*  on  the  other  band,  states  Aat  at  first 
these  exi^atory  sacrifices  were  ofihred  for  the  por- 
poae  of  pnriQ^  the  eiltj  of  ooatagiouB  diaeaMs, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Andnweus,  were  visited  by  the  {dagne." 

THBA'TRUlit  (Harpot).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  ^Eschylos,  had  only  a  wooden  scafibld- 
ing  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Soeh  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  raeoted  for  the  time  of  the 
XNooysiae  fostivals,and  was  afterward  palled  down. 
The  Ant  drama  ttiat  .fsdiyloB  tNrougfat  apoo  Uie 
fftage  was  peilimned  uixni  sadi  a  wooden  seaffold, 
and  it  is  rasoided  as  a  singular  and  (Hninous  eoin- 
cideoce,  thst  on  that  occasion  (600  B.C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  pn^ot  the  reoomnoe  of 
auDh  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  atone  theatre 
was  forthwith  oommenoed  on  the  soatheasteni  de- 


1.  (Itetsw,  CUl.,  v.,  S9.)  —  1.  (Do  DiflmnL  Toeab.,  p.  lil, 
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soent  of  the  atm^Us,  to  the  Lenaa ;  &r  it  should 
be  observed  that  throughoot  Greece  theatres  were 
always  boOt  opoa  en^Moees,  or  oi  the  sloping  nda 
ofa  hiH.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  builton  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stmcted  witti  great  skin  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  o€  the 
architect  is  not  koown.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  perfoixoed  in  this  new  theatre  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completdy 
finished,  ^icfa  did  not  take  place  till  aboitt  B.G. 

ualess  we  adopt  the  uatenaUe  snppositioQ  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.'  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  for^  (dympiads,  theatres  were  erected  ia  all 
parts  of  Gbeece  and  Asia  Mimnr,  altbongh  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Gre^  drama,  uid  the  only 
{dace  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  ^at  ttteatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Greece  where  the  worehip  of  Dionysus  and  the 
^ama  connected  with  it  did  not  exists  so  that  these 
btuUings  were  devoted  to  oUier  puUic  exhibitions. 
Tbns,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenca,  two  others,  viz.,  tbe 
'kypiinreiov  and  the  hrl  'PrfytU^  -^iarpov,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  whidi  the  aofiaats  held  their 
declamatioas.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  UMuble,*  in  which  assembUes  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  chonl  dances  prafonned,  and  the 
like  ;*  for  the  foative  jar  of  Dioiimna  and  tha 
regular  draoia  were  foreigD  to  tbe  Spartaas.  Al 
the  theatres,  however,  which  ware  oonstraeted  ia 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and,  wiUi  slight  deviations  and  modifi^  • 
oatisne,  ttuay  all  resemUed  one  another  in  the  main 
DMnts,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerons  ruins  of  theatres 
m  varioDs  parts  of  Greece.  Asia  Minor,  aad  Sieity. 
Some  of  them  were  (d'piDdigfoiu  dimensions.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaorus,  in  the  grove  of  ABclepios,  of 
which  considerable  rains  are  still  extent,  excelled 
in  beauty  the  RcHoan  Uieatres,*  and  in  nze  even 
that  of  Megalopcdis,  which  was  reckoned  the  laigesl 
theatre  in  Greece.*  The  great  number  of  rains  of 
theatres  msy  enable  ns  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  par- 
tiality of  tbe  Gre^  for  sudimagaifloeat  boiUiBn 
and  of  their  gigutic  dimenaiouB.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloees  a  space  of  460  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesos  is  even  860  feet  in 
diameter.  these  ruins,  see  the  works  ol 

Clarim,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hogfaes,  Araodell,  and  tbe 
Siupleiiiant  to  Staait^  Xa^Hlwt  «f  jliftmt. 

'Ilie  constrnctioD  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
ihe  subject  of  mnch  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
era  times,  and,  ^though  all  tbe  beat  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  which  a  theatre  consi^ed. 
the  details  are  in  many  eases  mare  matters  of  coo- 
jectme.  The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  plaeed  in  Midi  a  manner  that  the  piBM  te 
the  speetetore  formed  the  opper  or  wnrthwasttra. 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  sonth- 
eastera  part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
on^estra.  We  diall  consider  each  at  the  three  di- 
viswns  s^antely,  together  with  its  parts  and  sob- 
divisions,  xef«rring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  ptaa, 
which  has  been  madeftom  the  reaudns  of  Greek 
theatres  atfll  extant,  and  ftna  a  caieftd  examina- 
tion of  tbe  passages  tai  aBeieak  wxileia  whiA  de- 
scribe tbe  whole  or  parts  of  a  thaatie,  espeoially  ia 
VitfUviUB  and  Ftdlux. 

I.  Tbe  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  ^iarpw.   The  seats 
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for  tb«  apectatoTB,  which  were  in  most  cues  cat 

out  of  the  rock,  conaiated  of  rows  of  benches  risiag 
one  above  anotiier ;  the  rowa  tbemselves  («)  formed 
larta  (Dearly  three  foorths)  of  coaceotric  circles, 
wxd  were  at  ioterrab  divided  into  compartmeDts 
hypne  or  more  braad  paaaagea  (A)  nmniiif  between 
tMm,  and  panllel  with  the  benehea.  "nwae  pas- 
safes  were  called  dutfupara  or  Koranftat,  Latia 
frtuiiutiotut,*  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  ia  a  theatre,  many  persona  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
tovrarda  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
In  Bone  tbe^res,  tbon^  perhape  not  at  Athens, 
niebea  were'ezcBTated,  irtiich  contained  metal  ves- 
■ela  (iz*'')  ^  increase  the  sqnods  coming  from  the 
•taga  and  orclieatrs.*  Across  the  rows  m  benches 
ran  atairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  Bat  these  stairs  rsn  in 
atraight  lines  only  from  one  prncinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  aeriea  of  rows  were  jost 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  aeries  of  beneh- 
ea. By  this  coorse  of  the  stairs  the>seat8  were  di- 
vided into  a  nomber  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cat  off;  hence  they 
were  termed  KtpKtitf,  and  in  liStin  mud.  The 
vrtwie  of  the  place  for  the  spectatiHs  (tfforpov)  was 
aometioMs  designated  by  the  name  KoIXm*,  Latin 
emm,  it  being  in  most  eases  a  real  ezcavatioa  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  row  of  bendies  there  rose 
ft  coTered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stsge 
was  Burroanded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted  to  increase  the  acoastic  effect.*  The  entran- 
ees  to  the  senta  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der groond,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
white  the  M^^er  rovrs  most  have-beoi  accessiUe 
ftom  above.* 

S.  The  orchestra  {bpx^pa)  was  a  circular  level 
apace  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
soatewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 
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ohitioas  and  dances,  for  which  potpoae  it  was  cer- 
erred  vhth  boards.  Astheebornswas  thedenort 
oat  <tf  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  ojcbestn  wn 
originally  the  most  impOTtant  put  o[  a  theacie :  it 
formed  the  centre  roond  whidi  all  the  other  paits  of 
the  bdlding  were  gnaped.  In  theoeatiecf  teeir- 
de  of  the  orebeatn  waa  the  ^hfiAv,  that  is,  the  al- 
tar of  Dionysus  {A),  which  yas,  of  course,  nesier  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  spectatas,  the 
distance  from  which  was  predsdy  tbe  length  of  a 
radius  (rf*  the  circle.  In  a  wider  seose,  the  orebes- 
trs  comprised  the  broad  passages  (irdipo^  ()  n 
ea^  aide  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  sitie 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  tbs 
chorus  entered  the  orcfaestn.  The  cbonn  gmerat- 
ly  arranged  itself  in  the  apace  between  the  ihvmde 
and  the  stage.  Tha  thymde  itself  was  of  a  sqam 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  acconiiiif 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  jriays,  such  as  a  fam- 
al  monument,  an  altar,  dte.  Itwaaamdeafbaaris, 
and  aorrounded  on  dl  sides  with  ste|M.  It  (bos 
stood  upon  B  raised  pUtform,  whit^  was  sometiniei 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  cbonis,  the  flme-pia?- 
er,  and  the  rhabdophori.'  The  Hate-player,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  (virojalc^,  momior),  were  geoenflT 
placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  ftce  the  atage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  apectators.*  The  orthc»- 
tra,  as  well  as  the  Mofpoy,  lay  ondn  the  open  sky : 
a  roof  ia  nowberft  mentioned. 

8.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  e«di  side  of  Ae 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  cbonn 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  actioo  itself  The  back  side  of  the  st^ 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  ax^v^  or  kow,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  wfeidi  was 
called  the  wapaoK^un.  The  whole  deptfa  of  the 
stage  waa  not  very  great,  as  it  only  oompriMd  a 
segmeDt  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  (jrpwwc^vKw),  and  waa  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  it  which 
was  nearest  to  the  orchMtrs,  and  where  the  acton 
stood  when  they  apoke,  waa  the  Xo^cWi  abo  called 
iKptSof  or  Axpttfavref,  in  Latin  pulpitnm,  whidiwaa^ 
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f  course,  raised  above  tbe  orchestra,  and  probably 
a  a  level  with  tbe  thymele.  What  tbe  vvook^uw 
'aa  is  Dol  dear ;  some  think  that  k  was  a  place  to 
''liich  tbe  actors  withdrew  wheo  tbe?  had  arted 
leir  parte,  otbera  think  that  it  waa  tbe  same  as  tiM 
DM'ffrpo  ;>  but,  aa  it  ia  atated  that  the  mroan^iov 
ras  adorned  with  Btatues,  it  •cems  more  probable 
[lat  if.  was  tbe  wall  under  the  Ao/etov  which  faced 
tie  orchestra  and  tbe  speotators.  Tbe  or 
COM  waa,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tbe  wall 
rhich  closed  the  stage  (yrotcemum  and  hgam) 
rom  behind.  It  represented  a  suit^le  baek^roiiad, 
r  the  looalitr  in  which  tbe  aetioo  waa  goiog  on. 
tefbre  the  pUqr  began  it  waa  covered  with  a  cur- 
ain  ()n^irlni0jua,  Kpoair^iati,  a&XtUai,  Latin  cu- 
sa  or  MBorhMt*).  When  the  {day  began  this  cortain 
ras  let  down,  and  waa  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
£ath  tbe  stage.  Tbe  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
ever  otmcealed  from  the  ^lectatora.  As  raputls 
he  aeeoery  represented  on  the  oap>^,  it  was  d  iflbr- 
at  for  Ungedy,  oomedy,  and  the  satyric  diama,  and 
jT  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  Bcenery  must 
lave  been  ca[ttble  of  various  modifications,  aooord- 
fig  to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
sast  that  this  was  the  case  with  tbe  various  trage- 
ies,  is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  ue 
ragedies  still  extant  Id  the  latteti  bowever»  tbe 
ackground  (01C9V9},  in  most  eases,  r^veeented  the 
root  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
ras  called  the  royai  ioor.  This  palace  generally 
onsisted  of  two  stories  {diareyta*),  and  upon  ita 
iat  roof  there  appears  to  have  been  some  elevated 
lace,  from  which  persons  might  otwerve  what  was 
loing  OD  at  a  distance.*  The  pid&ce  iwesented  on 
ach  side  a  projettfiogwin^  each  of  which  had  its 
eparate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
iCRted  the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters..  All 
he  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
alors.'  The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
tage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deoter- 
Lgonistes  and  tiitagonistes  through  those  on  the 
ight  and  left  wings.  In  trag^iies  like  the  Prome- 
heus,  tbe  FnsiaDS,  Pbiloctetes,  (Edipos  at  Colonos, 
lod  others,  the  background  did  not  represent  a  pal- 
ice.  There  are  other  pieces,  agaio,  in  which  the 
ceoa  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
■erformauce,  as  in  tbe  Eumenides  of  iE^echylus  and 
tie  Ajaz  of  Sophocles.  The  dramaa  of  Euripides 
squired  a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
liiion  to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
ilayed  in  one  day.  It  is  manifest  that  the  mediani- 
:a]  parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
if  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
ection.   The  scena  in  tbe  satyric  drama  appears 

0  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
lills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented. 
It  least  m  later  times,  the  fronts  4^  private  dwelOogs 
IT  the  habitations  of  slaves.*  The  ait  of  eeene- 
ntnting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  tbe 
une  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle^  ascribea  its 
ntroduction  to  him.   (Vid.  Paimtino,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex* 
remely  numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  eases  im-, 
lUe  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  tbeir 
■fleets.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
imong  them.  1.  The  irtptoKToi  (m)  stood  near  the 
wo  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
bat  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 

1  change  in  the  sceneiy.*  S.  The  Xapuvioi  iMfia- 
uf,  or  the  Charonian  atepe,  by  which  the  shades 
tscended  Irom  the  lower  world  npon  the  stage.*  3. 

I.  (SoidH,  I.  T.  ZmM.)— 9.  (EtymoL  Ilf«r-i     v-  AtXif.— 

tthen..  Kiii^  ^  g«i'.-%Uu,  omm.,  it-  m.)-s.  (id.  ih., 

m.)-4.  (Bnijp.,  FhMta.,  98,  *e.l— jTltnir.,  v., 
;U., S,  *  l^Polhur,  Omdii.,  it^  W.>— 7.  (Poet.,  ir^  IS.)— 
i  (ViUttT..  T.,  T.-Mlaa,  Oaam^  b.,  OLy-k  (U..  fv^  !».) 
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The  fufxav^i  tpAi^t  or  iofi^fut,  a  machine  by  which 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  through  or 
floating  in  tbe  air ;  hence  tbe  proverb,  Dew  ex  mo- 
ehauL^  4.  Tbe  i^ivrpa  or  tKKVKXiffta.  ( Vii.  Exos- 
TBA.)  &.  The  idnXoycZQc,  an  especial  elevated  place 
adwve  tbe  scena  for  tbe  Olympian  gods  wheo  Uiey 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.*  6.  The  0fie¥- 
Ttiav,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  [riaced  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessds  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.*  iiespecting  sereml  other  ma* 
chines  of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  ir.,  irtpi  ftipuv 

It  is  imposaUiIe  to  enter  here  npmi  the  diflbren- 
ees  which  are  presented  by  many  rains  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  tbe  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  tune, 
tbe  space  bttween  the  tbymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  whidi  mmm, 
mosicians,  and  dancers  jriayed,  white  *tbe  aneient 
stage  (proseeninm  and  li^eam)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  or- 
chestra.* 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acqnaipted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Itdian  Greeks  at  an  eaity  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatrei^in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  rains  of  veiy  ancient  theatres  at  Tnsculun 
and  Fssulc.*  Tbe  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  atone  theatre  ufitil  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  represeDtttioDS 
were  very  pi^Milar  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  oeeted  when  neeessary,  and 
was  afterward  palled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plaatos  and  Terence  were  perfiinned  on  snch  tem- 
porary scadbldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towiw  of  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  mtroduetion  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strong^  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with- the  most  pnrf'use  magnificence,  vrere  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  flrst  attempt  to  buUd  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  tbe  consalship  of  P.  Comelins 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  tbe  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  comf^etion,  when  Scip- 
io, in  165  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  palled  dowif,  ss  injnrions  to  puUic 
morality.*  Respecting  the  magni6cent  wooden  the- 
atre which  M.  .Amilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  sdile- 
ship,  68  B.C.,  see  niny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  maitle,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  npper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  60,000 
qieMatora.*  In  65  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  baih  tbe  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rmne,  near  the  Campos  Martins. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
hnitt  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene :  it  contaii^ 
ed  40,000  spectators.*  C.  Curio  built,  in  60  B.C.,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre." 
After  the  tine  of  Pompey,  bowerer,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  MareeUoB, 
which  was  boilt  by  Aagustoa,  and  called  after  his 
neidiew  Marcellus and  that  of  Balbos,'*  whence 
Saetonius"  uses  the  expression  per  trina  theatra. 


1.  (1>DUu,iv.,  IM,  ta8,l».  — SBidahi-*-  liicH.— Hc 
«Tcli_  ».  T.  XpdSa.>-~t.  (PqUui,  Ouob.,  W.,  !».— fftnt.,  L«i, 
p.  987.)  — J.  (l^ux,O»OM-W.,ia0.  — Sol4w,«.T.fcwriJ.— 
fitrar.,  ?.>-«.  (HOllM,  teat  of  OMak  Lit.,  i.,  ^ 
(Nkbaki,BiaLerBMM,m.,ika»t,*c>— •.  (Li*.,  EpU  48.) 
—  7.  (H.  N.,  w»Tt..  14,  »  7.)  -  8.  (Ctwp.  Plin.,  H.  N..  voir., 
17.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxri.,  M,  t  7.  — CompuB  DraniMD, 
OMck  Kon^,  iv.,  p.  aw,  *o.)— 10.  (FUb.,  R.  N.,  hxti.,  H,  4 
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The  eoBstraotion  of  a  Roman  theatre  leaemUed, 
on  the  whole,  tiat  of  s  Greek  one.  The  prinoipel 
diflereDcea  are,  that  the  aeats  of  the  apecUton, 
whidr  nee  id  the  form  of  u  ami^utbeatre  aroand 
the  orcbeetrm,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle 1  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  sta^.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thjmele,  and  was  not  destined 
ftv  a  chorus,  bat  coouined  the  seats  for  senators 
and  other  distiagaished  persons,  aueh  aa  foreign 
ambassadoTB,  which  are  called  "  frimu  nit^iemm 
ari».^  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribone  L.  Roscios 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regolated  Uie  places  in 
the  theatre  to  he  oocapied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  cititeoB :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  beaches  were  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  eqni- 
tes  '  .  Hence  these  qnataordecim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  £uther  addition,  as  the 
faoBoraryseats  of  the  eqoites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly BfoM  behind  the  aeats  of  the  senatora  and  ma- 
giatntest  and  thus  eonaiated  of  the  rows  of  benches 


bnmediatdy  bdiind  the  orchestra.  VdloB^  led 
Cicero*  sp^  of  Ibis  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  m  to 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  e^te*  a  lifbi 
whkdi  theiy  had  possessed  before.  Anolher  pan 
this  law  was,  that  spendtbrifta,  and  penont  ndnttd 
in  their  circumstances  iAtmtmu\  whabei  tfaini|k 
their  own  foult  or  not,  and  wbetber  tbe;  bdoogej 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  onto,  ibinld  h 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  thdr  order,  bn 
occupy  asperate  place  set  apart  for  them.'  IdHk 
reign  of  Augoatna  the  senate  made  a  deem,  tba 
foreign  amhassadora  ahoold  no  loagear  etjoj  itae 
IHirilege  mentioned  aboTe,  aa  it  nnnimlBii  i 
pened  that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rone  ai)iiil» 
sadon.  Hie  eoldieie  also  were  separated  frwOe 
people  by  the  same  decree:  the  same  wu  the  ne 
with  women,  prstexlati  and  pedagogi.*  Thii  itp- 
aration  ctmsisted  pnrtnbly  in  one  or  nwte  coaci 
being  asaigned  to  a  paiticoUr  class  (tfpenou.  IV 
following  woodcot  contains  a  probable  nptMOt- 
tion  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 
For  a  fuller  aocoont  of  Uie  eoaatraoioDcflM 


and  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi> 
truTius,*  J.  Chr.  Genolli,  Dot  Thetier  xu  Aiken,  Ain- 
aichtlick  ttuf  ArckiUctur,  Scetterie  und  Dartldlungt 
Kuntt  uherhMft,  Berlin,  1818,  Svo.  —  G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Dat  Attucke  TTteatmeeten,  xum  hatern 
Vmteken  der  Griech.  Dranuttilxr. — Stieglitz,  Areha- 
ol^ieder  Baukuntt  itr  Griech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Sloria  e  detcrif-de^  prindp.  leairi  ant.  e 
modemi,  MUano,  1830.— ^e  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Antiq.  of  Athene.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Hiiller,  Hist,  Gr:  Lit.,  L,  p.  299,  6ui. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Geeek.  itr  drssitf.  DieWaaM  A.  HtUen.,  L, 
p.  156,  dco. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  m  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
Bun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  t  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  snrronnding  the  stage,  and  the  spectetors 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hala  with  broad 
brims.*  When  the  weather  was  finft,  especiaUy  at 
the  Dionysiac  feetiTals  in  spring,  the  peo|:de  appear- 


1.  (Liv.,Epit.,  N.— AMaB.KlC«nwL,p.78,wl.OnU.>— a. 
(1. 0— I.  (.CKhiii.,  «.  CtMjili..  p.  MSn-^Um,,  xL,  f.  46i.>— 


4.  (SuiilM,  t.  *.  tUnmt  uaAemw-i 


ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  nicok, 
as  at  the  Lentea  in  January,  they  used  to 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  sum  « 
a  ahower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  ipeeuun 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  ^f-^ 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches-  TbM 
who  wishai  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cnshioa 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  ibe  li^^m- 
cal  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twdif  hw"- 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  ind  R  iim 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  scfenl  piaj' m 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.^ 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attie  tbeatienuiEl 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectawra.  Ttepaw 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  forcigti  tnitesM- 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  J°.  , 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  oearert  to  the 
tra,'  and  they  appear  to  have  bea  winctimes 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cancqiy.*  Tte  " 
benches  above  these  were  occopitd 
of  600,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  ephebi,  ari 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Alhens.  But  U  w**^ 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiBcriininately,  but  tla 
the  better  place9  were  let  at  a  higher  pice  than  iM 
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others,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.*  The  question  Aether 
in  Oreece,  and  more  especial^  &t  Athens,  w«nen 
were  present  at  the  peifonnanoa  of  traffB^Ues.  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  mnoi  discussion 
among  modern  scholars,  as  we  hsTC  scareetr  any 
passage  in  anei«it  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  Bat  Jacobs* 
and  Paasow*  have  {riaeed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  alluBions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  he  present  daring  the 
perfonnanee  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly coDfirmed  by  a  passage  in  AthenRus,*  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker*  in  corroboration  of  the 
eonclnsion  to  which  the  above-mentitmed  writers 
had  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  thai  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  boys  migbt  be  present  botii  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.*  The  seats  which  women  occnpted 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separaled 
from  those  of  the  men.' 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
Tcntiog  exixsses,  the  ancients  hada  sort  of  theatre- 
police;  the  peraoosirtio  held  this  office  were  oalled 
in  Greece  pdUo^bpn  or  fiaMoOxoi,  and  at  Rome 
Pracoiut.' 

Reepectinff  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  di»- 
sertation  of  Becker,  in  his  Cfwrilclet.* 

•THEBA'ICUS  LAPIS(eir<<i^^'>r).s^ecies 
of  Poipihyiy,  according  to  tlie  more  oorrect  i^nion, 
and  DOC  a  kind  of  marMe,  aa  has  beeo  ■opptned  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  Pyrnaeilu*,^* 

•THEION (ifsiov).  Sulphur.  "Pliny  and  Isido- 
nis,"  says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphar. 
The  ampov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  iSuiii&iir  vinun  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  SiUj^  igntm 
eiperiitm  {t6  ireirvpufUvov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  sobjeeted  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Snlphur 
(#et«v)  was  anriied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  to  various  nses  In  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  &irv< 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  imrvpofui>ovy  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rioQs  kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  parity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer;  another  for  making 
matches :  purposes  to  which  eulphnr  yet  continues 
to  be  applted.  The  employment  of  it  tn  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  waa  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."** 

THE'CAI  micat).   iVid.  FomrB,  p.  487.) 

*THELYCRANErA  (ii^Ximpanitt),  the  CaniM 
tanguinea,  or  D^berry.** 

•THELYPrERIS  i^Tivnreplt),  a  plant.  Stack- 
house  holds  the  ■9^Xvjmpis  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  Aenttiehm  Tidypuriw.  Sprengd  mates  the 
tSifXinmp^if  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  AapUiuumJUa 
/enutw.  Bemh.  (PobMxftwn,  L.).*' 

*THELTPHONON  (tfytoffoiw),  called  also 


].  (Plat.,  Apolog.,  p.  y.  H.,  il.,  IS.— ItonKMth.  in 

Mid.,  p.  573.)— 8.  (VBnniBcht.  Schrift.,  ir.,  p.  f7«.>— 3.  (in  Zim- 
ueraiMui'i  ZfltUchr.  fDr  die  AJtartfa.,  1697,  n.  U.)— 4.  (sii.,  p. 
&S4.)  — S.  (ChMiUw,  ii.,  p.  MO.)  (Theophr.,  Chwr.,  ».— 
Umam,  Ds  Cinm.  bared.,  p.  9)6.— Ariitopb.,  Nab.,  p.  SS7,  Ac— 
Lncima.Ds  G;inii.,n.)— T.  (GOttlingin  th«  Rhein.  Mnt.,  IS4, 

{.  103,  Ac.)— 8.  (Selud.  ad  Arinoph.,  Pai,  718.)  —9.  (ii.,  p. 
49,  S78.)— 10.  (Moore^i  Ane.  MinanL,  p.  IH.)— 11.  (Aduu, 
Append^  T^Moon'a  Abo.  Miami.,  p.  101,  !(».)— IS.  |T)w 
0iAr.,  a.  P.,  1.,  IS  i  ill.,  4.-AdHM.  ApptiuL,  a.  v.>-lS.  (Tlw- 
opia.,  B.  P„  ii^  li-PtoMor.,  tr.,  IBi^lduM,  AppraL,  t.  t.) 


SCORnON  (ujropw/ov),  a  jdant,  abontwhich  SUdc- 
house  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  soggeststhu 
it  may  be  the  Doroniatm  pardoHmate;  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  LeopardVfaene.  This  opnuon  is  also  aop» 
ported  by  Bunhin."* 

THENS^  or  TENS-E  (for  the  orthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-omamentM  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after- the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.*  We  are  tg< 
norant  of  their  precise  fiirm ;  for,  althoogh  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,*  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are'  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
homes  (Plotaieh*  calls  them  ^m(),  and  escorted 
Idedueere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patriml  (vid.  Patrihi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  dttcert  is  used  as  well  as 
dediuxr^),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  thepnr- 
pose  (and  hence  the  proposed  derivatimi  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  eoasfdered,  tb^  AugTlsto^ 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tense  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  bis  left  liand.  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let^  the  thong  or  to  stumUe  waa  prolanation.* 

llie  only  goSa  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
ss  are  JupitM-  and  Mlaem,^  to  which  nnnUierMaTs 
is  usually  added  on  the  aathority  of  Dion  Gassius,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Clrcensiaa  games  celebrated  A.D.  316. 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  proeession 
(woftxetov),  fell  down ;  and  it  is  v«y  remarkable  Uiat 
Dionysins,*  in  Us  ninote  deseripiitm  of  the  Pnnpa 
Cireensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tenss, 
but  represente  the  statues  of  ths  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  e.,  on  ferenla.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  stdemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
matioB,  "osHuafHf  diu  f**  vekienlu  lenMniMMbM* 
na  eatiu  faulontin  initi*,  ttiwgh  ^  cannot  deUr- 
mine  who  these  gods  were.  We  fireqoently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,'*  of  Cybele,**  and 
many  others ;-  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Cireensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tense. ,  Among  the  im* 
pious  flatteries  heaped  on  Okkt,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (%ia 
that  is,  a  lema,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fercu' 
bun),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi' 
tol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter." 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  f^vals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  andeat  oationB. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  eeremooiea  perfinmed  at  Pa- 
pren^  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptiaa 
ddty,  whom  Herodotus**  imagined  to  be  idratical 
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with  Am,  the  ititDe,  eaabrined  In  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
by  a  bod;  of  prieaU.  So  abo,  in  the  aooount  given 
pj  Athencua,^  after  Callixeaaa  of  Rhodes,  of  the 
gorgeoua  pageant  at  Alnundrea,  during  the  reign 
«  Ptolein;  PhiladeAphua,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
eboa  of  prodigiooa  aice,  meet  costly  materialB,  and 
noet  elaborate  workmanahip,  which  waa  dragged 
bj  180  men,  and  to  auob  cuatoou  we  majr  find  a 
parallel  in  modem  timea  in  the  oaagea  wbidi  pro- 
Tail  at  the  featival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Roaoha  at  Palermo. 

(Schefifer,  De  Re  Vekieidari,  o.  Si.— Ghnrot.  Du 
Wagtn  ¥tid  Faknaerke  ier  Grucken  Kiuf  Aiwwr,  c. 
U ;  but  the  latter  authM,  both  here  and  elaewbere, 
allowa  hia  imagination  to  cairy  bin  ftither  than  bk 
authoritiea  wanant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  (Fi^ConExTu- 
oooBUMoa.) 

THEUPHA'NU  («M>f£wa),  a  feattTBl  celebrated 
at  IMphi,  on  the  ooeaaion  of  whidi  the  Delphiana 
filled  the  huge  ailrer  crater  which  bad  been  preaent- 
ed  to  the  Delfdiic  god  by  Cnxaus.*  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus*  thought  that  the  readiog  was  comipt, 
and  that  Qto^ivta  abould  be  read,  aa  this  festival  ia 
well  known  to  have  been  cdeluUed  by  the  Det 
iduBna.*  But  both  feativala  are  meDtimed  together 
by  Pollux*  uid  HiiloBtrataa.*  An  agon  called  the- 
oxeoia  ms  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Aehaia  in 
honour  trf*  Hermea  and  Apt^o.^  Bat  DO  paiticulan 
of  any  of  these  fesUvato  are  known, 

THEOR'IA  {dtupia}.   (Ktif.  Thioroi.) 

TH£OR'ICA  i-dtuput&u  Under  thia  name,  at 
Athens,  ware  comprised  iba  moneys  expeaded  mi 
tetivala,  aaoiioea,  and  pnhlie  eatertaiomenta  of  va- 
rioos  kinds,  and  alin  mon^s  distribnted  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  laigeaees  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xen<^on,  more  festi< 
vail  at  Athens  than  in  ^  the  rest  of  Greece.*  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  viliola  body  of 
the  peo|de,  tliere  were  mktcj  confined  to  the  mem- 
hen  of  each  tribe,  deme,  aitd  bouse.  Hiese  last 
weie  pfovided  for  out  of  the  fimda  of  the  oommo- 
nity  who  oddmted  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  feetivala,  aueh  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
thenea,  Elenaioia,  Thargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  only  sacrifices,  but  jwooessions,  the- 
atrical exhibitioos,  gymaastic  oonteets,  and  games, 
ceMvated  with  great  apiendonr  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. Afportion  of  \he  expense  waa  demiyed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  \tiTwpyia 
devolved ;  hot  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
nosthenes  complains  tlut  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  ei^Mdititm.'  The  religious  embas- 
aiaa  to  Oelos  and  other  placea,  and  especiaUy  tbose 
to  the  (Mjrmpian,  Neiqean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upcm  the  pidiUe  exdieqner, 
though  a  part  of  Uie  coat  fell  nptm  the  wealuiier 
oitizens  who  conducted  them.** 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origia  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  meaaure  ap> 
paienlh  hannless,  though  from  a  amall  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  oommoowealtfa.  Hie  Attic  drama  used  to  be 
peiibrmed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
Was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  get  in  led  to 
much  ooofttsiOQ  and  even  danger.  On  one  occasion, 
about  B.C.  600,  the  seafiRtWng  which  sqipoited 
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the  roof  feD  in,  and  eaosed  great  alarm.  It  was 
then  determined  that  the  entjanoe  sbooM  m  loofer 
be  gratoiUHis.  Tbe  fee  for  a  place  was  fixed  at  tvo 
obola,  which  waa  paid  to  the  lessee  of  tiK  theatre 
(called  ^tOTftuvK,  ^earpowuXtK,  or  ifpaTiTTKrwr),  vbo 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  r^ir  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  oonditioa  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profita.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Peiides,  to  re- 
lieve the  poner  claases,  painnil  a  law  whii^  ea»- 
bkd  them  to  reeave  the  piioe  of  adniiaaioa  fron 
tbe  state;  after whidi,aQthoaecteixett8  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  far  their  jdaoee  applied  for  the 
money  in  tbe  public  assemtity,  which  was  thcD  lie- 
quently  held  in  the  theatre.*  In  process  of  tim 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  eotcrtaiamoti 
besides  theatrical  onea,  the  sum  of  two  obdi  benf 
given  to  esch  citixen  wbo  attended  ;  if  the  festiial 
laated  two  days,  four  oboli;  and  if  three,  six  obob, 
bet  not  beyond.  Henoe  all  theosie  Imgeaaea  ie> 
eeived  the  name  (tf^iudeAja.  Tbe  ennathmgiia 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  coarse,  depoded 
on  the  state  o[  the  public  exctoqaer.  Tbese  dii- 
tributions  of  mon^,  like  those  of  gnin  and  tar, 
were  called  dmnftal  or  iiadoaetf.  Tbey  were  often 
made  nt  the  Dionyaia,  when  tbe  alliee  were  pceaenL 
and  aaw  dm  aniplns  of  their  trdHtte  doirAeud 
from  the  orchestra.  Hie  appetite  of  Uie  people  l«r 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimntated  hna 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues ;  and  in  ibe 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  ben 
confined  to  the  poorer  classee.*  Bbckh  cahndatn 
that  from  36  to  30  talents  were  spent  iqua  them 
annually.' 

So  li^  an  e^ienditars  of  the  potblie  taids  lyan 
shows  and  amoscmenta  absorbed  the  resoewes 

which  were  demanded  far  services  of  a  nwie  in- 
pottsDt  nature.  By  the  ancieat  law,  the  whole  sai- 
|riua  of- the  snnoal  revenue  whi<di  reosaiaed  afia 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administistioa  (ra  cv^mi>- 
rs  xp^fiara  Siouciaeat)  was  to  be  cniied  to  lbs 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  lbs 
ctnomonwealth.  &nce  the  time  <^  Perides  nm- 
oUB  demagt^es  had  apning  up,  who  indaced  the 
peo|rie  to  divert  aU  that  could  be  apered  fttxa  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditore  into  the  ttieo- 
ric  fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  the  vhale 
sori^  and  the  suniliea  needed  te  tbe  puposecf 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  dqiend  npon  the  eiD» 
ordinary  contritntioiia  or  propers-tax  ithfeptH. 
Aq  attempt  was  made  I7  toe  demagogue  Eidnhs, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  rif  wpoaidott  ss- 
TofuaSo^opuv  iuriXiit*  to  perpetuate  titis  system 
He  paased  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  ofimoe 
to  propose  that  the  the(nric  fiind  ahonld  be  intied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  353,  ApoDadarasear 
ried  a  decree  empowering  the  pMple  to  deteraHOe 
whether  the  sur{dus  revenue  mi^t  be  qipbed  to 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  vihich  he  wss  mdicMd  by 
a  ypa^  irapavofiov,  amvicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  coarse.*  Tie 
law  of  Eubnlus  was  a  souroe  of  great  cmbanas»- 
ment  to  Demoathenee,  in  the  pn]eecntiaBs  e^'  hia 
schemes  for  the  natitmal  defraoe ;  andbsesemaat 
last,  but  not  beline  B.C.  339.  to  have  aaeeeeded  in 
repealing  it  * 

In  the  eariier  times  tiieie  was  no  peismi  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  aj^xiinted  to  manage 
the  theoric  fund.  The  mon^  thas  apinoiffiated 
was  disbursed  by  tbe  heUeoc^amne.  After  the  aa- 
areby,  ttto  largess  system  having  beea  lestned  ^ 
Agyntahis,  a  hoard  of  managers  was  appcRMed, 
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fIio  were  called  M  rf)  -^eopiK^,  oIMt6  ^tw- 
tK&v  Trrar/fihxu.  or  Ktx€if>oTovi}fi^t>i,  i9eupu$  &pxi^ 
iLC.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
•etiod  of  the  ^eat  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe, 
n  the  time  of  Eid)ala8  many  other  brancbesof  the 
tdminivtration  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
ilia  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civi]  expend- 
ture,  the  office  of  the  apodect«,  the  building  of 
locks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
in  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  peoide  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  direrted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  Uiese  extraOTdiDaiV  powers  appear  not 
lu  have  been  of  loDgcontinoance.* 

TIIEOROI  (i9ft>/)oi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (^tuplai}  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.   It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammariana :  'Seairpomt,  f  ol  ^aH/ioMu,  $  ol  ^povri- 
Covref  mpi  ri  ^tia'  ol  ^  ^aiav  fr^fiirdfinxx  Km 
iofirac  xai  mmiyipeir  Jtoi  xpH^np^*^*   There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  ^ginetans, 
Troezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  ^eupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses.  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  oonsolt  the  orade  at  I)elphi.'  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  ^mpot, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pyttuao,  Nemean,  and  IsOunian  games,  those 
that  went  to  eonsolt  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
that  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Duos,  where  the 
Athenians  esudilisbed  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  loaian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.*  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
inUusted,  called  imidiufKn,  cbieft  of  the  embassy. 
Tliis  was  a  sort  or  XetrovpyUi,  and  frequently  a  very 
coAly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  dtc   Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  hia 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olymina  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots, dec.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.* 
(Vtti.  Dblu.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
■^eufit  vaOf,  and  was  principally  used  fbr  conveying 
embassies  lo  Delos,  though,  like  the  Panlns,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.* 

THEOXE'NIA  (^eofiwa).  (Kwi.  Thmmihia.) 
THERAPEUTICA  (rd  *e/)on-«»r«ov),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.''  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  i^ch  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  heiuth,* 
and  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Diatetica, 
CiuiDKaiA,  pB^iJKHAcxiiTiCA,*  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Groeic 
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writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  wen  em- 
ployed by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times^ 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
Mirgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds;  and  that,  wKhrespectto internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  tho 
immediate  infliction  of  tiie  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incur^}le,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  cA»- 
viated  only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  ineonaiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.* 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
iBti:»tkm  of  onetics,  porgativea,  and  other  analogous 
medieinal  agents,  we  may  infi^r  that  they  were  in 
common  ase  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba* 
biy  had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  bosineBS  m  the  pli^sicun,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circom- 
stances,  and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  Tlie  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  ttcoordingly,  we  find  that  Hipnoerates 
sddMn  attempted  to  cat  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  hnmoar,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  coarse  witiunit  intermption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  bomour ; 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  employment  of  pai^tiveB,  of  which  be 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  fi«quent  use 
of  external  api^jeationa,  each  as  ointments,  plaatwB, 
liniments.  Ac.,  and  was  fhijpiliarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  'Hie  disputes 
of  the  DooHiTici  and  Ehpirici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
poTteis  of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  thai 
the  practice  of  the  moat  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  jodidtras  omnUnatkin  of 
the  two  systems. 

CelsuB,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippoeratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regih 
lating  rather  than  opposing  them:  a  mettiod  iriiieh. 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above)) 
may  freqnently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oe 
casions  on  which  he  displays  eonsklerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particolariy  in  the  ose  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodleuiog  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  al> 
thou^  he  was  in  some  noeasure  led  astray  by  bis 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  conooetion  of  the 

1.  (Hmh.,  li.,  zi.,  SH,  Ac;  Od., zii., IMTdM.  —  F*d.  O^., 
Da  UoM.  IMis.,  toBL  !*•  WL  Chut.,  al  H>-  Alu.  TnlL* 
D«BalIid.,Ub.it^e.«.} 
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htmumTS,  the  ntlet  whk&  he  preieribed  were  not 

Tery  di^rent  from  those  which  were  generallj 
adopted  in  the  emnineiiceRient  of  the  prCBent  cen- 
tury. His  description  oT  the  qnnptomB  of  ferer, 
and  of  the  diiferent  Taricties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidooic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  plae^  are  cor- 
rect and  judicioDS ;  his  practice  waa  founded  upon 
the  prioeiple  before  referred  to,  watdiing  the 
i^wrationa  of  nature,  coneeiTing  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
atate  of  health. 

Aretcus,  also,  in  his  practice  fifUowed,  for  tb» 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  tu  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  atienqit  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  iiyuriana.  The  account  whieb  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  varioua  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodioi.  Thus 
he  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  lie  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and.  upon  the  whole,  bis  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  bf 
the  anoieot  phyaiciana  aince  the  tune  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  tbe  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  aubseqaent  experience. 

The  most  famous  jAysician  of  antiquity  after 
HifVocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  tbe  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
allthe  variety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  confonnity  to  his  tlieory,  and  the  operation 
of  mediciBeB  waa  redooed  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  flnidB,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  Uiem.  Many  parts  of  liis  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
niod  which  well  adapted  him  fi>r  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  i  nse,  and  tracing  oat  the 
i»igin  of  the  imnhid  afibction.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxioos  to 
reconcile  hia  practice  to  his  hjrpothesis  than  to  bis 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  genaaliution  of  hia  actoal  ez- 
.  perienee.^ 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  fbnned  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  aystem  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
( Vid.  OntiTAsiDX,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charma 
or  amulets  has  been  before  aUnded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle woold  be  inct»n|riete  without  some  brther 
notice  ofthat  very  singular  mpde  of  core.  Tbe  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
anthon  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  are  very 
nnmeroos,  and  the  iamous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Serenas  Samonicus.'  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recammended  for  the  cure  of  the 
^ecies  of  intermittent  fever  called  hf  the  Greeks 
tfitrptratec  {at  by  the  modems  dauiU-Urtum),  and  is 
descrUwd  by  him  aa  fellows : 


L  (BnM«k<kart.rfMML)— I.  (Da  IMte.,  e.      T.  »M,  iq.) 


"  JtueribU  diarta,  fwd  Habir  Asbacuubba, 
Sapitu:  ti  gtAUr  rtjf€tu,  ted  ietniit  t*amt, 
Et  SMgu  sifsc  magu  detiat  dematU  figmu 
SmgiuM,  q%m  temper  rafiet,  *t  eeiera.  Jigtt, 
Doiue  in  anguetitm  red^atur  Uterm  eemmm. 
Hit  limo  nexia  ceHbtm  redimin  nwsuafa.** 

Thus  farming  an  eqnilatenl  trmngle  ht  this  naa- 

ner : 

ABRACADAB&A 
AB  RACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRAGADA 
A   B    R  A    C   A  D 
A   B   R   A    C  A 
A   B   R  A  C 
A  B   R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

For  farther  infermatltm  respecting  this  magical 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Ghttar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lthn^ 
ed.  I^ris,  IB40. — ^Hofinann,  Lex.  JJnh. — Sprengrl 
Hitl.  de  la  Mid.,  torn.  ii..  p.  147.— C.  Stejib.,-Dki. 
Hitt.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edU.  N.  Uoyd.— Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Ot^ 
t.  6.  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  fcdty  may  he  gtvai 
from  Alexander  Tr^liantu,  especi^dly  as  it  is  sir- 
prising  that  an  author  who  disfd^s  so  modi  jodf- 
ment  in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  wet- 
ness in  this  For  epilepsy  be  recommends  a 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  ressei, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  anu  for  seven  wwis  to- 
gether for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  lart 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  tiiigh  fin-  a  qoartaa  igne, 
a  few  bails  taken  fitHn  a  goat's  dim  are  to  be  car- 
ried about  :*  several  other  equally  rtdicnkns  in- 
stances mi|^t  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  be  in- 
foims  us  that  in  his  time  many  persoos,  particebr- 
ly  the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medieuie,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  a  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  wkjs,  Up 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  wne 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*   {Vid.  Aholctvm.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  die 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ibet- 
apeutics:  HippocnUes,  'Eindq^'^n*  BUum  'Erro, 
De  MorUt  PofuUnhut  lib.  Til.,  of  wUeh  the  &st 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  aiidoiibt«^ 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixUi  as  doiAtii:^ 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  wpanom  — 
Id.,  'A^tcr/UH,  ApharistM,  considered  so  certainlr 
genuine  that  Stephenus  Atheniensis  says*  they  woe 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  autheotic^y  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  nane  of  H^pofr' 
rales.— Id.,  Uepl  ^apu&Kw,  De  Benuaw  PurgetO- 
butt  a  spurious  work.* — Aretaeas,  Ilept  Qcpcrmu. 
'OSiuv  Koi  Xpoviuv  Uaduv,  Ik  Cuniiome  Aeatanm 
et  Divtumorum  Morbonm,  in  four  books. — Gaks, 
Tc^v]}  'laTfux^,  Art  MedttM. — ^Id.,  QepmnvnxkUid^- 
doc,  MeUwdue  litdendi.—l^,  Ta  rpdf  T^LCMuiva  Baa- 
ftevTutd,  Ad  GlaMeoium  de  Medtndi  Mttkedt—id^ 
^Xcfon^^itar  «rpdr  'Epaeiffrpanm,  De  Tcbcmp- 
tiane  adtertua  Eraaittratttm. — ^Id.,  ^jUfenyuoc 
irpdf  'EpaaiOTpaTeuxtt  rove  kv  TMcg,  De  Ttaateetwu 
adteraut  Eraaittraieoe  Rema  DegenUi.—\A.,  lUfM 
^Ae&frcyt/ac  QtpaitevTtMAv  Bi6Xioi>,  De  Cvajt^  Ra- 
tiotuper  Venaaeetionem. — ^Id.,  Ilepi  BdeJUuv, 'Avrio- 
irdaeac,  StcMf,  aid  'Eyxopaiexj^,  koI  Karajcw^wv, 
De  ffimdmhw,  XeatUaiama,  Csen-Aitak,  btdtume, 
et  Scarijieatiime, — ^Alexander  Aphrodisienns,  IIcpi 

1.  (DalU  Med-  lil>.L,cn,  ^  SO,  ad.  OM^}  - 1.  (IK.1A. 
vi.,  e.  S, p.  199.)— I.  {Ib.,L'b.x.,«.S,p.Ml.)--4.  (nL,bb.Tm, 
e.  7. 10,p.  ]«»,  lOS.}  — 5.  (u,DM^Scha.  ia  Hipfnc  M 
fan.  U.,  p.n>.)— S.  (Til.  CkMlsst,  Hnlb.  dar  MckMku^ 
taKiieJaanMama,»m,Utt^mi4 
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ZCififrAr,  De  Ftbrihu. — Great  part  of  the  Xwayuyal 
'larptKot,  CeUectA  MtdiciruUia,  of  Oribasiufl,  ana  also 
of  his  2m>^if,  SyiuptiM  ad  EuatalMujn,  treat  of  this 
subject. — ^PaU&dilu,  Ilept  HvperCn'  ^wro/tof  SuvoVVi 
De  Feiri&ut  ConciM  Synoptit. — Aetiua,  hifUa  'la- 
Tpixa  "EKKaHeKOt  Li&ri  MedicingUa  Sedeeim. — ^Alex- 
ander 'naUlaiiUS,  BdUUa  'larpueA  AvoKotdtKO,  lAbri 
de  Re  Meiiet  Diudieim. — Puiliis  jE^eta,  'Emro- 
fivt  loipuoK  Btfilts  *£nTa,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
S^tm,  of  which  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— ^Theofdiaiies  Nonnns,  'Evirof^  rm  'larpucK  'i^ira- 
aiK  T«i»w»  Compendium  Totitu  Arti*  Medica.~~ 
Synesins,  llepl  Uvperav,  De  Febrilnu. — Joanaes  Ac- 
tuariiis,  Mttkodut  Medendi. — Demetrius  Pepago- 
menus,  nodaypac,  De  Podagra.—CelBm,  De 

Medieina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Ctetius  Aurelianus,  CeUnm  Pai- 
>ionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Pa$nonw»  lAbri 

— Serenua  Samonicus,  De  Jfeitcina  Pracepta  SalU' 
berrinia,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Heaho^. — Theodoras 
Prisciaaus,  Rerun.  Medicarum  lAhri  IT.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  thia-work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men SmMttatiM  Saiemitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  ibe  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 

THERAPON  (^tpdiruv).    ( Vid.  Hblotib.) 

THERJACA  <i^puuc^),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,  ^  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  (^pkrv),  aa  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(ra!fdifXt7r9fK'of<')  were  properly  called  (iXclt^a^j/uuca.* 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Eoqteror  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  aa 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
PoDtos,  the  receipt  for  which  was  aaid  to  hiaTe  been 
found  among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  b;r  Porapey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
tidotum  Muhradetium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
straoger  to  his  own  antidote  as  sevBral  eminent 
physicians  hare  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  preparar 
tion  in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,'  was  reg^rly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcos  AureUus.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  hiniBelf  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drnga,  that  none  would  produce  any  eSbct 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himselC*  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations. 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,*  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples ;  Andromachos  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,'  aftn  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,^  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  h^etiier,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,*  and  has  several  tin^ 
been  publidied  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachua  called  it  /oX^,*  bat  in  Tr^an's  time 
tt  obtained  the  name  of  TkeriMo,  eitiier  fix>m  the 

I.  (CoumenC.  iaHippoor,  Libr.,  "D«  Uin.,"  4  7,  torn.  XT.,  p. 
K9,  «d.  KOIin.)— ■.  (Conf.  Gtl.,  Cwnnunt.  in  Hippocr.  Libr.  n., 
«  D«  Kotb.  Vnlgsr,"  ti.,  4  6,  torn.  irU.,  pt.  it,  p.  137.)— 3.  (Da 
Antid.,     1,  torn,  xi*.,  p. 

S3,  ^  8.  — Gall.,  i«L,  18.— Joitin,  xxirii,,  t.— Flor.,  iii.,  ft.— 
Hart.,  T.,  TO.— Dion  C«M.,xxzTii.,  13.— Appian,  D«B«U.Mitlirq 
o-lll.-AutBl.Virt,D«Vir.niurt.,«.7fl.)— 3.  (1.  o.)-«.  (G«I., 
D*  Ther.  ad  PU.,  c  S,  tom*xir.,  p.  S3I.)  —  ?■  (Id.  ib.,  e.  ft,  p. 
S90.*4.)— &  <D*  Antid.,  U^toa.  zi*.,  p.  31,  Da  Tkn. 
adPii.,s.<,7,MM.ziv,,prtn.>-«.  (OaLiLcw) 


^ripen  ia  it,  or  rallier  kut*  ifo^pTv,  from  its  sapposed 

effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachua  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  proportions,*  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,* 
and  has  bnu  pobliahed  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragm&nts  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Harless- 
The  reputation  which  ttus  nuadicine  eiyoyed  was 
immense  j  it  is  mentioned  by  Abullaraj>*  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modem  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Phaimaco- 
pceia.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sfab- 
ject,  entitled  Antitheriace,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  hea& :  viz.,  Aeria,  of  which  there 
were  five  ^eoies ;  Aviara,  of  which  there  were 
ei^;  Ay7(iM(vii]goA<m'ii^Mfia),fiveinnmnber; 
Aromaiiea  £xo(tM,  fourteen;  Aromatiee  Xndigene, 
ten ;  Aromaiiea  ex  UmbeUiferiM,  se.ven ;  JUnnoae  et 
Baltema,  eight ;  Oravetdtntia,  six ;  Viroaa  {jiett  qiue 
Narcotin  inducunt),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Qptiifn;  Terre  Intipida  et  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth  ; 
Gummata,  Amvlaeea,  4e.,  four  species ;  Duleia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey  ;  and  Vitmm,  viz.,  Spani^  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  nomerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  realiQr  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THERMS.   (Fid.  BA-ras,  p.  143.) 

THERMOPO'LIUM.    (Vid.  Ciuda.) 

*THERMOS  i^ipftot),  a  Wnd  of  poise,  referable 
to  the  genua  Z>un'itiit,  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  ^if^  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  luiune,  or 
iMpinue  tUbuet  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  piioeue: 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ^ipfiof,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Spreogel  remarks  that  the  ■Stpfipe 
^fitpo^  of  Dioacorides  may  be  either  the  L-  kiriutue 
or  pilottta.  He  joins  Siblhorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
tb»  Lufime  aMgvM^tliite  to  be  tiie  tf^yier  icypias  « 
Dioacorides."' 

THESEIA  (^e2s),  a  festival  cdebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us,' whom  ihey  believed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  b^e^  dwations  MT  bread  and 
meat  were  givm  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Theeea, 
which  thus  waa  for  them  a  ft«st  at  which  they  fth 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius^  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (i/doot),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  or 
Pyanepaion,*  whence  the  festival  was  sometintee 
called  byibiiov.*  From  the  passages  above  referred, 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,"  it  appears  higfaljr 
probable  that  the  festival  ctf  the  Theiea  was  not  iiK 


1.  (OaL,  De  TUr.  ad  Fit.,  o.  13,  toOL  xir.,  ^  9M.}  —  1  (Da 
AnUd.,  i.,  19,  ton.  xir.,  p.  W,  iq.)— 3.  (Hirt.  DTuatt- b.  «3.>— 
(Fid.  Dr.  Paiia'a  Pharmaoolafia,  Ttrf.  i.,  p.  40.)— ft.  (Dtoaoor.,  ti., 
13S,  133.— Thwiphi.,  H.  P.,  i..  0  j  iii.,  3.— Adama,  Appand.,  i.t.} 
—i.  (Ariwoph.,  Flat.,  093,  &«.,  witn  th«  Mhal.—  Sntdaa,  a.  r. 
eqvrdMf.)— 7.  (xr^  tt.tS.)-8.  (SchoL  ad  Arirtt^  L  0.  — 
nob,  nN.,  m.i-4.  iMitjA.,  a.  v^lS.  (v.,  OS.) 
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stitQted  tm  B.C.  489,  when  Cimon  broogM  the  re- 
in&ina  of  Thesrus  from  Scynis  to  Athens.* 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (eev/o^ui),  a  freat  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  paits  of  Greece,  and  0DI7  by  women,  tbongfa 
some  ceremonies  were  also  perfomed  maideDa. 
The  Attic  Tbesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanppsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in* 
trodut^ion  was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch*  to  Orpheoa,  while  Herodo- 
tus* states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egjrpt  1^  the  daiif  hters  tiS  DanauB,  who  made  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesoi  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fUl  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  nndistarbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
relations  of  civilised  life,  which  was  uoiversaily 
■scribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,*  it  lasted  four  days  :  it  has 
been  inferred  frotn  Aristoidianes*  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
Mveral  ibys  bafora  the  commencement  of  tiie  real 
festival  in  prepaiationa  and  purifications,  dorii^ 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  aat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.''  Daring  this 
time  the  women  c^eaeh  demos  a^iointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  eondoet  the 
■(demnities  {&pxtt»  elt  ri  Qtgfto^bpta*),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amonnting  to 
three  talents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.*  The  festival  it- 
adf,  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  WeUauer,**  lasted  only  for 
three  daya,  bMan  on  the  l-lth  of  Fyanepeion,  which 
day  was  eaUeditNvdor  or  ira0o4DCt"  ftomthe  eircom- 
stance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athena  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  {vofi^t  ^i6)U)t  or  ^toftoi),  the  introduction 
of  whieh  was  ascribed  to  Denteter  &t<T/io^po{,  and 
other  syndtds  of  civiliced  life.*'  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusis  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess."  The  second  iay,  called  vvmia,** 
was  a  day  of  moumine,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statae  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  {oi/vafioit^*).  On  this  day  no  meetings  eiUier 
of  the  senate  or  the  ^eojAa  were  held:"  It  waa 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  thia  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  i^ocession  tt  Athms,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thee- 
mophori(Hi."  The  third  day,  called  xaXSuyivum 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
under  this  name,"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  the  women  themscdves,  in  cwnmemora- 
tion  of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  luve  made  the  god- 


1.  (Meanioi,  Gnsc.  F«,,  ■.  t.  evvfiO.— Hmmus,  p.  ll>-  — 
Conini,  Fut.  AU.,  ii.,  p.  S30.  —  IdBiBr,  Hiat.  Untenuoli.  nabw 
die  AMTDBooi.  BMbncht.  dttr  Altai),  p.  MS,  Mc.)—*.  (ap.  Tti*0- 
fcirt.,TI»M»p.,  1.)— 1,  (it.,  m.}—C  (Dtodw.,  T.,  a.)-5.  <i.  T. 
Tplrqeiafs^opfuv.)— «.  (Thannopli.,  BO.)— 7.  (H«a7ch..«.  r. 
Ki>6uot>.-£tTm.  MBgn.,a.T.Xcdap^.— AUui,  N.  A.,ix.,9a. 
—BAttLtA  tbaoa^  it.,  M.— Diow.,  i.,  135. —Plia.,  H.  N., 
f"'l  ^■•tJ^P'*'  »■  Mftifrot.)— 8.  (liOTS,  D*  Ciron. 

P->«.  ed-  Ru>k«.)  — B.  (Id.,  &■  Pyrr.  hewd.,  p.  «.)  — 
».  (De  ThMnw^h.,  ».  fl.)  —  n.  (Heiych..  •.  t.  -Ayo6os-)—  It. 
IfcW.  kd  TlwoCT.,  xn.,  IS.}— 13.  (Mn.  Tx*.,  PoLo».,  4.)  —  U. 
Mthn.,  Tii.,  p.  SOT.)  — 15.  (AriMorii.,  TheuMSih.,  ASS;  Pu, 
Su^'ibT  Ssi*""^'  7»->- (W-  i>>.,  5m,  *o.)  - 18. 
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dess  smOe  during  her  gri^.'  Hesychnu  BenCioas 
a  sacrifice  called  Cvfiia,  which  was  offered  le  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  ezoess  or  error 
which  might  have  been  committed  duing  the  sa- 
ered  days,  and  thte  aaerifioe  was  pi6bMy  ofloed 
at  the  dose  ct  the  titird  d^. 

There  are  several  other  paitimlan  HKOtkiaedby 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Theemoirim- 
ria,  but  we  are  not  ^le  to  ascertain  in  wtat  man- 
ner they  were  connected  wiUi  the  featml,  er  oa 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Tbesm^Aoria  were  abo  ocMmted  in  many  oth- 
er parts  of^Greece,  as  mentH»ed^M)>ve.  Tbeprm- 
cipal  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  aaneiA 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  tbe  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days  ;*  Diynuea  in  FTiocia  ;* 
Thebes  in  Boiotia;*  Miletus;'  Syiaense;*  Errtria 
in  Euboea  ;^  Delos  ;*  Ephesus  ;*  Agrigraitom  ;**  »at 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  lew  iaolBted  paitifr' 
tUars,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  peasagea  r^rred 
to." 

THESMOS  (»nT^).    (  Vid.  Noaos,  p.  «63.) 
THESMOTHETAI(«»7«i0enu).  (F^Abcbcs) 
THETES  («^cr).   In  earlier  times  this  nsrae 
denoted  any  f^roen  who  worked  for  hire  (of  iTr%a 
Tpo^f  6oii%£umrret      i^vSepuv  ivofta  ita  n««i>v  ix" 
opTvpfydmAw^vTwip**).    Homer"  qieaka  of  tf^f^n 
JI/iQff  rr,  the  lattn  pr^wily  signi^ring  those  wfaa 
became  staves  by  captivity.   Tbey  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  bet 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  ooDditioo 
of  the  Penestat  or  Helots.**   The  peraons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  ^rcf  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  AUiens,  accopffing  to 
the  ptriitical  divinon  of  Sohm  (B.C.  S94).  Aimg 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  impcstsBce. 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  or  birth,  and  introdocing  in  hen  of 
them  distinctions  of  property.  .  He  disthboted  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  eoosia- 
ing  of  those  whose  land  afilxded  an  annoal  tncome 
ofSOOsieJ^Mttj  of  dry  produce,  or  mcfntM  <rf' liquid, 
hence  called  n-nroxoffuytf  di/nw ;  the  Beconditf  those 
whose  annnal  profits  were  380 ;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  ISO;  the  fourth  omsistuig  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.   The  foonh 
class,  comprehmding  all  the  poor  and  laboarios 
part  of  the  dtiiens,  were  called  ^nr-   To  eadi 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privile^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  labilitiei 
on  the  other.   As  to  the  modeof  taxatiaa.eeeE]S- 
PHOKA.   The  highest  civil  offices  and  military  nd- 
mands  were  reserved  for  the  mefnbers  of  the  tr* 
class.   The  second  and  third  were  appoioted  is 
fbrm  the  national  miUtia,  the  fonaer  coaalitBtiag 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy-aimed  mtoiv; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  ihen. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  aQ  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  frcMn  all  hoooais  and  dig- 
nities.  In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (inM>i\ 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.   They,  however,  -wen  admiited  to 
vote  in  the  iKKXtfaia,  or  gmeral  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  ^eeted,  and  various  other  impor- 


I .  ( AiiibnlL,  Tbam.,  791 ;  Kan.,  S(KL— HencL,  a.  t.  £r4»Ki. 
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THETES. 

tant  matt  era  determined,  though  the  hasiness  of  the 
assembl;  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Pour  Hundred,  and  couW  not  be  held  without  its 
authoritf.  Another  inwortantpriTil^  conferred  (m 
the  k>west  elaas  waa  uie  right  of  ^ttmg  as  dleasts 
in  the  heliastic  conrt,  for  which  no  fiuther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  party  shouid  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  fhll  legal 
franchue.  (Vid.  Dtcians.)  Before  the  time  of 
S(ri<Hi,  an  jadieial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  nipeal  from  thdr 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citims,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribnnal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  dwection  thereof  [^jefiovia 
6iKaaTtif>iov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  poUticd  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
time  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
redcon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenea, 
who  created  the  d^oi,  altered  the  tribes,  snbdivi- 
ded  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratieal 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
ftmilies,  who  loat  Oeir  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  saeking  of  tiie  city ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  tBeir  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  tiie  highest  honooia  of  the  state ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  stilt  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
qnestion  asked  at  the  examinatiotf  previous  to  his 
admission,  tl  ri  rl^ua  airrif)  iariv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.^  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  hnm^t  large  crowds 
of  seamen  and  idleiB  into  the  Pirnus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  {weponderance 
in  the  sufihige.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  CalUstratua  after 
the  time  of  Ferides,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obd,  and 
ailerward  raised  to  three  obola,  called  fuadd^  tx- 
K2jiaiatn-u6(.*  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
caats  (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  bnt  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Clepn)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  alreadv  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  oame  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  imn^diate  reward.  The  establishinent 
of  the  theoric  fund  (rtd.  Thiobica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
tbe  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
tbat  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  tbe  natural  consequence  of  the  meaa- 
uics  and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensoed  from  the 
democratic  moventents  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.'   

"T  (PullM.  Onom^  Tiii.,  SO.)-*.  (BOokli,  SWOdi.  dw  Ath.,  i., 
S45  <  Wtdumoth,  I.,  li.,  SS,  ».  IM,  198.  — SchOnun.  Da 
Cooiit.,  prrf..  ...  xYi,..-ABtiq.  Jor.  PubL  Gf..  174, 
w*U,  Am.  of  CraeM,  iL,  p.  P-M, J?.  VJ*  i  lii,  p.  ff.  -BB«*1^ 
Stuub..  *c..  i.,ra,  ST7 ;  ii^  18-18.— aupamL  ud  Soda^ 
a.  T.  eqr«f  Mui  ^rueiv.) 
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THORIA  LEX. 


«  name  oT'&^aaa  was  also  given  to  a  poor 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suit^>le  portion.  (  Vid. 
Suidas'  and  EncLEBtm.) 

THl'ASOS  {&iaao{)  signifies  any  conmany  or  as- 
sembly of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  Oncers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  6us.  {Irpos  x°P^t 
Aird  ro6  ^itiv,  ij  Tov  kvOwtsi^v  •  t6  aSpad^biievm 
itAjS^  t«l  rtia  koI  tfreC.'  Compare  Diokysu, 
p.  898.)  Hie  word  ^feara  to  be  derived  from  awe, 
tiie  Doric  for  ^eop.  Each  member  of  a  ^iaeo^  was 
called  ■SiaeuT^.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  rdigious  associations  called  ^laoot,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fbnd,  purchased 
land,  &e.,  for  religious  purposes.'  {Vid.  EsANoa.) 

THCLOS  (tfo'Xof,  6  and  also  called  oxide)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  he  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  partienlar  andied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  whidi 
shoold  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  was  therefore  the 
{dace  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silTer  ttatuea,'  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statnes  of  the  Attic  Mvt^  (  Vid.  Epokt- 

MOI,  PBTTAKSIOtf.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  -96- 
Aot :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  was  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
suiTonnded  by  colnmna,  of  urtiich  in  the  days  of 
Pansanlas  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepiue,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  Itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  reoovoy.' 

THORAX.   (Kii.  LoHiGA.) 

THOTUA  LEX.  This  sgraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  the 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetundte.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  pSilvius 
Ursinns :  the  first  five  of  the  mscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Huseo  Borhonico.  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  condition  described  by  Rudorff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fivgmenta  were 
copied  by  Siffonins  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  tbe  two  fhig- 
ments  of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fr^taeatB  of  the  lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonins,  De  Antique  Jure  Populi  Romaui, 
Libri  llndecim,  Bononis,  1674. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rndorff  ^owb  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumiua  Ptso 
Bestia.  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  B.O. 
90,  wiAin  wfaidk  spaoe  of  twenty-two  yeara  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  llioria,  Mareia, 
ApoMa,  and  Titia.   It  farther  appears,  from  com- 

1.  (i.  c)— 1  (Snida^HiipQer,,*BdHeijT-li.,i.T.>— a.  (Bflcih, 
Stuiih.,  Ac,  i.,  M4.— SchOnuinD,  Aai.  Jar.  PnU.  Gr.,  3U.)— 4. 
(Hum^  umI  SntdM.  a.  «■  eAof.— Hon..  Od.,  xsii ,  44S,  *M, 
(P«i>^.,  ft.  » 1 ;  18.  t  lU  -  8.  (PoOiu.  Own.,  ni^ 
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paring  two  panagn  of  Cicero,'  in  which  be 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whoBe  title  is  loat,  that  the  fra^eats  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thorra  is 
fixed  by  RudorfTat  the  year  of  the  city  &43,or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  ia,  cooaeqaently,  the  date  of  the  lex  od 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary  lex  was  the  plebiacitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigooiua  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita :  Sp. 
Thoriva  . . .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Pldwaque 
irre  scivit  TribTs  ....  Principvm  frit  pro  tribT  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primva  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curiooa.  It  wis 
not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
aAer  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  SerriUa  lex.  The  Serrilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainty not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  bave  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enoagh  for  the 
lex  Serrilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  "  consequently,  the 
charactiira  of  the  agrariaa  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  linea  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  risible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."  (Rudorff) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
wilbont  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  sabjeci  uf 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  lurty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rirers  Kabico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extenda  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line ;  thia  part  of  the  lex  re- 
latea  to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  Une  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman 'pubUc 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and- for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provincea  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Serrilia 
of  Rullua.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  ia  preserred  ia  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  aa  much  aa  it  does 
DOW ;  for  nearly  all  the  bnmze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man lawa  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thinla  of  the  taUet  which  it  is  concluded  hare  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorfi'  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  his  restoration  of  the  paasages  that 
are  defaced.  The  ralue  of  thia  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  inrestigstioa  as  comidete  aa  that  of 
the  author. 

•THOS  "Hardouin."  remarks  Adams, 

upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Tkoa  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buflbn  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Cams  auretu,  L. ;  he  main- 
taina,  however,  that  it  ia  not  the  same  aa  the  Lupus 

„JL  "0 :  "ad  Bruiiu,  ».) 


urwiav,  although  generally  held  to  be  ao-  The 
iMftu  txrwiiu  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  m  the 
Ckaiu  of  F*liny,  which  ia  our  lynx  or  stag-wiril,  do 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  TTm."^ 

THRANITAI  (^pavirat).    { Vid.  Sum,  p.  893.) 

THRACES-    {VU.  GLADuroaas,  p.  477.) 

•THRAUPIS  [dpaoirit),  the  name  of  a  btid  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  ihe 
Goldfinch,  or  PrtJwUU  nrdiulu.'' 

•THRAU'PALOS  (^povfriOoc),  a  plaol.  either 
the  VUnuTotm  ZchMm,  Mealy  Gnelder-roae  or  Way- 
faring-tree according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  FtAvnus 
opmlua,  common  Gnelder-roae  or  Water-fdder  ao- 
oording  to  Slackhouse.*  ■ 
.  *THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.   (TnL  Lactoca.) 

♦THRIDACTNE.   (FW.  Licmc*.) 

*THRISSA(i»fM(r(Ta),  a  species  offish,  the  OMfU 
aioaoy  or  Shad.  Ansonios  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  tf/wfor,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  raiiiun,  a  TlirDDe.  This  U 
not  differ  from  a  chair  {KoSiifM)  (wU.  CAmntai, 
Sblla)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  aod  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.*  On  accoont  of  its  eteva- 
tion,  it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  (nbaeliium,  inroiToiiov,  Au.  Apanm,  bm. 
dpTWf*).  Besides  a  variety  of  omamenta,  espe- 
cially nails  or  studs  of  silver,  beatowed  apon  tbe 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  coveied  with  beutifbl  aod 
sfriendid  drapery.^  {Vii.  TArsa.)  The  scmmpa- 
Dying  woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  vilk 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  painings 
found  at  Reaina.*  These  were  intended  to  be  ihie 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  trr 
the  helmet  on  tbe  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represesinl 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Trais, 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  JEsceh- 
pins,  and  ApoUo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particiilail7 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxaa*  and  of  the  Pu- 
thians."  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
ooloaaa),  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  prrfof- 
tion,  and  consequently  presented  a  rery  eligitfc  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  »rly 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathjdes  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  .^my- 
clEan  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustaioed 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  reprraentiog 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  eleraxed  upon 
a  basement  {^uBpov).  Bemg  of  the  atse  ai  a  con- 
siderable temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  peisons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  has-re- 
llefa  both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 


1.  (Hardonia  Bd  Flin.,  viii.,  St.— AntoC,  E.  A.,  u..  11.— U. 
ib.,  Ti.,  ao.— AdaiM,  Appewl.,  *.  *.)— S.  (Atuut^  H.  nn, 
5.)— 3.  (Theophimrt.,  BU  P..  iii.,  B.— Id.  ib..  ir..  1.— Adu^  Ap- 
pend.,!. T.>— 4.  (Arutot.,  a.  A.,  jz.,31.— .£U««.  K.  A..  n.,Sl 
— Adkmi,  Append.,  ■.  *.1 — i.  (Albon.,  v.,  p.  ItS.  0—6. 
n  ,  ni.,  MO.— Od.,  j..  111.— lb,  I.,  SIS.)— T.  (Ho^  Od-  n-. 
190.}— 8.  (Ant.  d'Brool.,  i.,  90.)— V.  (Phitef^  Iwc., 
SI  >— ID.  (CUnd.  in  n.  Cow.  Homt.,  U4.) 
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cres  placed  abodt  it.*  He  thitme  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  work  of  Pbidias  and  Pansaus,  was 
constructed  and  ontatnentad  io  a  aimilar  manner, 
but  was  closed  inatead  (rf  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  ol  the  moat  valoable  materials,  viz.,  iror 
rj,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  atones.*  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,*  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
{Si^pov*),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  ocoapy  the  same  throne.*  Beudes  those 
bekiDcing  to  tbe  atatnea  of  the  gods,  the  thnmes 
of  monanto  was  KHnetimeB  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  DoiuuA.* 
The  fUknriiif  woodent,  taken  fiom  a  fictile  Tsse 


in  the  Moseo  Borbonico  at  Najdes,  represents  Jnno 
seated  on  s  splendid  Umme,  whidi  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  oo  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  ift  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
n  ith  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
siA,  bis  Cadoosds,  and  bis  petasus  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  adMXdmaateT  was 

called  his  throne.' 

•THUS.     (Kid.  LiBA-NOTDS.) 

*THYA  (Ha,  ^to,  ^ei'a),  a  species  of  tree, 
tbe  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  tbe  Arbor  mta ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  TAya  apkuUa  according  to 
StackboDse,  or  tl^  Thya  artKuIata  according  to 
Sprengel.  Most  j^bably  it  is  the  '*fov  of  Homer."' 
.  •THYITES  LAPIS.  "  Galen,"  says  Adams, 
«  describes  the  Tbyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greeni^  eotoor,  tike  jasper.  It  would  ai^r  Uiat  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise,  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use.  It  la  the  eallais  of  Riny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  caUaite."* 
•THTMALLUS  l&vfiaXJLo^),  a  species  offish,  the 
Salmo  ThymaUaa,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
or  Umber.  "  The  Vmlrra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  variety  of  iL  Artedi  makes  the 
&v(uiXKoi  to  have  been  a  specieB  of  Coregetau ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
she  Eocyclopedie  Metbodiqoe,  and  Schneidier,  in  his 
ccxmnentaiy  on  .£liau,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. DanieU  mya  that  the  name  Tkymallut  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imagmaiy  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


I.  (Pant.,  jii.,  18,  t  S-I0,  t  4.— Harne,  Ajit.  AuMtze,  i.,  p.  I- 
114.)— 2.  (Pm«.,  *.,  11,  t  »A.y-3.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  4S4.— Oil., 
x'ii-,S30.}~-4.  {Doriikp.ALbeii.,i.,p.]7,/.)— 9>  (Paiu.,viii.,3T, 
4  3.)— 6.  (PBiu.,ii.,l«,M{  v..  It,4  a.>-7.  (Bruck,  AM1..U., 
41T.H-S.  (Tbaophiaat.,  H.  P.,  i., «.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4.)— 0.  (IHim- 
oor.,  v.,  IM.— FliB.,  H.  N.,  nurU.,  W.— Adiaa,  AtfoL,  t.  v.) 


more  appropiatelr  called  Vnbra,  trom  its  being  ao 
swift  in  aommer  as  to  disappear  like  amassing 
shadow.'" 

•THYMBRA  (^iyi^ia)^  a  plant.  oStadchome 
seems  to  be  tbe  imly  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
T^ymhra  eapitata ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Ss/ureia  T^ymin,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."* 

VTHYMELiEA  (^/uJuua).  "Modem  botanists," 
says  Adams, "  by  a  frequent  cbtmge  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficnhy  in  determining  accurate- 
ly to  which  genua  and  species  the  H/ukaia  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Dapkru  Cmiiumt 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  idants  ThymeUtt.  The  fruit  of  the  ^/uJiala  is 
nsoally  named  kSkkoc  Kviitoc."* 

THYM'ELE  {^fUXn).   { Vid.  Tbiatbum,  p.  968.) 

■THYMUS  (-Siftot),  the  Thyvmt  vulgariM,  or  Com- 
mon Garden  liyme,  according  to  most  authorities. 
Matthiolos  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  ThymuM 
Oretiau,  which  is  tbe  Satureia  eavilata,  L.* 

•THYNNUS  (*vvvor),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  ITtys- 
mu,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-tish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  TTtorr. 
"  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  an  old  individnal  which  weighed  fif- 
teen talents,  or  twrive  hundred  pounds,  and  vhieh 
measnred  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  afla 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris- 
totle say  five  cubits,  and  Hardonin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  ctdiits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty* 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  Tbe  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
muB  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  wbich 
be  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
Athenieus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  of  necesai^  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  tbal 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East, 
tbe  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  (rf 
rivers  which  mo  into  it  They  repaired  thither  is 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  oa  their  passage  to  the 
Bospoma  thiat  saeb  rich  captures  vrere  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  dialled  account  of 
Strabo,  their  rej^uction  took  place  in  the  Pains 
Msotts.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Phama- 
cia ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  iNrofits 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especialljr  the  city  oT 
Byzantium  that  was  mriched  by  this  fish.  The 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  BoqNmis,  near 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  fimns 
the  port  <tf  Constantinople.  Hiis  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  CoDsUntini^  at  the 
present  day,  aa  in  the  time  of  the  ancienta.  Gyllius 
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■peakfl  of  them  in  tenns  wdl  calculated  to  excite 
uiontsAueDt.  The  tuony-fisber;  waa  aiill  more 
ancient  in  the  Weal.  Tlie  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
liahed  it  rer;  early  on  the  ootsta  of  Spain,  and 
prosecuted  it  with  peat  actirity,  both  without  and 
within  the  cohunoa  of  Hercolea.  Aeoordingty,  we 
6nd  the  tanny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medala  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  apeciee 
of  iodustiy  waa  extended  and  peipetoated  along 
these  eotata.  The  salted  prepaiations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  M  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  conaidered  in 
thettinte  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flarour  than  thoee  of  Byianti- 
Dm.  These  preparationa,  too,  aold  at  a  highu-  price. 
Thetr  saToary  quality  was  attribnted  to  the  qaaotity 
of  B corns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
Tery  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
aooms,  but  which,  in  aU  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucDs.  The  tunnies  which  remoTed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  foond  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefolly  marks  the  placea 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
▼al  of  these  fish,  in  the  Tery  aame  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  sutions  were  called 
vcmowtla,  "look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  Hie  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  reiy  nearly  in  the  aame  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  ns  by  MUm  of 
that  which  took  |daoe  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
of  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  CoUionre.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tuoniea  of  difl^rent 
agea.  The  ScordyU,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Bysao- 
tlum,  Auxu,  waa  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euzine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  PeU- 
wtyi  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
k  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Oryem,  and  there 
were  some  ao  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  Theae  large  oryeiu,  according 
to  Dorion  in  Atbenasus,  were  conaidered  to  come 
(hxu  the  ocean.  This  waa  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasta  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  suppoeed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  Id  modern 
limes,  the  tunny-fiahery,  without  having  diminiabed 
in  pnxluct,  is  almost  concentrated  in  tto  interior  ot 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  opoa 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  sinoe  the  estarilishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  conntries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Thoee  of  Conil,  near  Cadis,  and  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartd,  were  particularly 
eelebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  had  raanagenMnt,  and  partly,  aa  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1766,  has  changed  the  natnre  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  pr^renoe 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Calakmia,  in  Provrace,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  li- 
gurla.  that  thia  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yieldsthe  meet  abundant  resolta."* 

THYRSUS  (tfupoof),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Mcnades,  and  others  who  engaged 
IB  Bacchic  feativitieB  and  rites."  (Kirf.  Dionymi. 
p.  S88.}  It  was  somethnes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (Ktwo^ripof*),  that  tree  (jrerin?) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 
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ose  of  the  tarpenttDe  whidi  flowed  from  it,  ad  abo 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.'  Hie  mommnta  of 
ancient  art,  however,  most  oommooly  ezhibil.  ii^- 
atead  of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  ka^es,* 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
com.   The  annexed  woodcot,  takea  from  a  maiUs 


ornament,'  shows  the  head  of  a  tbyrsDa  eaaipo«ed 
of  the  leaves  aod  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  summDiW 
by  acanthus-leaves.   Very  frequently,  also,  a  whiM 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  is 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodent  on  p-  K 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  ihyrsoa  in  bfi 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  FoMAHStrLirs.*  ( Vti. 
Insvita.)    The  fabolons  history  of  Bacchm  n- 
lates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  hinudi' 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  coo- 
cealing  an  iron  point  in  the  bead  of  leaves.*  HaM 
his  thjrrsus  is  called  "  a  spear  envdt^ied  in  vioe- 
leaves,"*  and  its  point  was  thoo^tf  to  indie  lo  | 
madoees.''       <  j 
TIATIA  or  TIATIAS  {riapa  or  riopor^  Alt  \ 
(offt'o*),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.   This  vas  i 
the  headdreas  which  chatacterixed  the  norifawest-  j 
ere  Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Anaeniain.' 
the  Parthiana,  and  the  Persians,**  as  diwtimairfied  j 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  hats  fitted  tbe 
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bead,  or  hid  only  a  low  erowo.  The  Myaian  bat, 
ur  "  Phi7gian  bonnet,"  aa  it  ia  now  called  {wid.  Pi- 
LKQfl,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,*  fonnad  with 
lappeta  to  be  tied  under  tbe  ehin,*  and  dyed  purine.* 
The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flextt^  fallbg 
on  ooe  side.*  He  was  also  distingai^ed  hj  the 
splendid  colours  of  bis  tiara,*  and  ay  a  I^asbha 
which  eoetrded  it,  and  which  was  nriegated  wltli 
white  spots  npon  a  blue  groDBd.  The  Fenian  oarae 
iar  thisngal  baaddress  vnaciiari^{KiiapttotKlra- 
ptc*).  TIm  preceding  woodcat  ahows  tbe  cidaris  as 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  sappoeed  by  Caylua  to  be  worn  by  a  soTereign 
of  Armenia.*  From  a  rery  remote  p^iod*  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiara  of  ib»  King  of  Persia  has 
been  cfflnmonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  (o^^).  a  Pipe,  the  oommooest  maaical 
inatnuDent  of  the  Grreeka  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  {daces.  ^*  In  other  iostaoces  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box.  and 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  {terebraio  buxe^^).  Tha 
Pb«eaiciana  used  a  p^t^  called  gixgnu  or  o&iUr 
yiTTpotver,  wbaA  did  not  emeed  a  qnn  in  tongth, 
and  was  made  of  a  nutt  ised  or  stnw.^*  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  iaprDTedb^npeoimenB 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  diacorared  in 
SD  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itsdf,  the  per- 
former iqMm  it,  as  well  as  the  instnunent,  was  oatt- 
ed  flMMnibs,^  aiimXof.^*'  Thus  wed,  it  wan  madi 
in  ftriuon  at  AJezandna."  When  its  aiu  beeame 
omisideraNe,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  tbe  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings,** 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clariooet  of  modem  times.  Araong  the 
Tirieties  of  the  siog^  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  bagppe,  tbe  peiibnner  on  which  was 
called  Kfrieamw***  or  AokoAXk,^*  and  the  oiAdr  n-Ao- 
710c  or  wJunCofJLoc,"  whidi,  as  its  name  impliea, 
had  a  moothpieee  inserted  into  it  at  right  aisles. 
Its  form  is  ^own  in  a  restored  terminal  statoe  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Mose- 
am.  Pan  was  the  reputed  inrantor  of  this  kind  of 
tdria,**  as  weU  as  of  thejbtefs  or  Stbikk. 

But  among  the  Grecto  and  Bomana  it  wan  midi 
more  osnal  to  play  on  two  |Hpes  M  tbe  sane  time. 
Hesce  a  perfimnanee  on  this  instrument  ((iUetai- 
KRi*'),  oTon  when  executed  by  a  sinrie  person,  was 
called  aaun  or  eantare  t^m,**  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  aanmoas  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  w:^  as  t»  make  it  manifeat  that  the  two 
pipes  were  perlbotly  distinct,  and  not  oonneeted,  as 
Bome  haTO  supposed,  a  conmoa  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Reeina  and  CiTiti  V«o- 
ehta,  and  which  represent  Marqras  teaching  ttie 
joong  CHympuB  to  play  on  the  dmible  pipe.**  The 
tibia  jurei  in  the  Briti^  Museum,  wtiicb  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  oe> 
dar.  Their  length  is  about  IS  inohes.  EaA  at 
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them  had  a  separate  monttipieoe  (yJL&aait),  and.  be- 
udes  the  bole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  bcries  along  the 
top  and  one  underneath.  Tbe  ciicumstance  oC 
these  three  instruments  being  found  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  lact  that  they  are  vety  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors  ;>  snd 
the  reason  of  this  was,  th^  performances  on  ttte 
doable  pipe  were  T«y  fieiiuently  accompanied  bj 
thenosioofthefyre.*  The  moothi^ecesof  thetwo 
mpea  often  passed  tbrongh  a  CAnsravii.  (Fid. 
PaoiBiu.)  (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  hinds  of  pipes  were  (wiginally 
osed  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  {Vid.  Music,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Prooomos,  tbe  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  (dpfiwiat)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  iitted  to  all  the  modes.*  In  what 
these  adjustments  c<msiBted  we  are  not  olea^  in- 
finrmed.  Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (6^01)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Adlos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phiygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  hoUea  above  {bi/mt*)',  and  ttiat  it  ter- 
minated in  a  horn  bending  upward.*  It  thus  ap< 
proacfaed  to  the  nature  ctf  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tones.  The  Lydian  node 
wasmndi  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  meotiona  "  Lydiui  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
oompaniment  when  he  is  cddirating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroea.*  The  LydianathemeelTes  used  this 
instnunent  in  leading  their  trot^  to  battle ;  and 
the  jnpes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguisbed 
by  Berodotna^  as  "male  and  female,"  i. «.,  woba* 
bly  bass  and  treble,  correi^nding  to  the  ordinary 
sexnat  difibrenoe  in  tiie  human  roice.  The  eorre> 
sponding  Latin  terms  are  ftita  deOrm  and  timatrm 
{lav»*) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  waa  more 

fiToperiy  hetd  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
eft.  like  "UUn  dofra"  waa  nsad  to  lead  or  eoow 
mence  a  piece  of  mosio,  and  the  ''ainiatra"  fidlowed 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hmee  the  former  was 
called  itteatth*,  the  latter  nceenMso.*  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
t^kiodofmnsioaiqiropriatetoeadi:  t^iiapanbK*, 
i.  t.,  with  ^pss  in  tbe  same  mode ;  tit.  M^wriiM, 
pipes  in  dilftrent  modes;  fit.  duabut  itxtriM,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitdi;  tib.far.iextru«tsmutris,jn.pea 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  botti  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  ose  of  the  pipe  among  tbe  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  {tibim  tturifi- 
ea),  entertaininents{iititcra;i*  woodcut,  p.  370),  and 
funerals^'  (see  p.  860).  I.  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly  attended  by  a  piper  (6Mc<ii,->*  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partocdt  of  the  food  c^bred,  so  that  to  tire 
like  a  piper"  beeame  a  proverii  apfdied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
irie."  The  wordiqipers  of  Bacchus,'*  and  still  mors 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phiygian  pipe,  the  music  of 
which  waa  on  this  aeconnt  denominated  rd  U^rpum 
tdOuitM.^*  %  At  piUdie  eotertaiomrats  the  tibieina 
won  tames  leeel^ig  down  to  Oeir  foot,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified  in  tbe  woodeut  at  p.  S40.  In  conftomity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  moaic  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicinea  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed.*'  8.  The  grarity  and  solemni^  (tf 
the  Phiygian  iHpes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor* 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fti- 
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Pu,  Saa.)— 14.  (Vug.,  X:,  zt_  781.)— IS.  (Pau.,  x.,  88,  *  8? 
-18.  ((Ml,  FMt.,^  8eB.}-lT.  menu,  ii.,  S.) 
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•enh.'   Tbe  (ripe  wm  the  inatTiiiDent  pmeiftJtj 
used  to  regulftte  tbe  cUnoe  {wii.  Saltatio),  wbether 
■t  sachfioea,  festiTals,  or  priv«i«  ocoauoiu  in  do- 
mestie  life    bj  meuw  of  ii,  alio,  tbe  lowcn 
time  ID  a  trtieme.* 

NotwiihataDdtag  tha  catabUibed  dm  of  the  pipe 
fer  theae  toportant  pnipoaee,  it  was  regarded,  more 
e^eciaHy  bf  the  AtbeoiHiis,  as  an  inel^nt  instni- 
meot,  greatly  inferior  to  tbe  lyre.*  Horaoe,'bow- 
erer,  repreaeats  Clio  as  performiog,  according  to 
circumstanoes,  eitber  on  the  Ijrra  or  the  pipe  ;*  and 
it  ia  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  meana  oonfiaed 
ancient^,  as  it  ia  wHb  na,  to  tbe  male  aex,  bot  that 
•MyrpMr,  or  female  tiUeiDeB,  were  rery  oonunoo.' 
Tbe  Tbebana  always  ettaenwd  tlua  inatraiMnt,  tad 
excelled  greatly  in  the  nae  of  it' 

TIBI'CEN.  (Kii.TiMA.) 

TIGNI IMMTITENDI  SE&VITUS.  (Ki^Su- 
Tmrrn,  p.  878.) 

*TiQIUS  (rlypic),  the  Tiger,  or  Fdu  Tigria,  L. 
**Tbe  Oraeka  would  <vpear  to  bare  got  aoqnainted 
with  the  tiger  daring  Alexander's  ezpeditioa  into 
Alia,  for  it  ta  first  roentiooed  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing  to  Vano,  ttie  word  ia  bonowed  Aom  tbe  Anne- 
nian  lugmgo^  and  ajgailleB  aa  arrow  or  a  rapid 
riTer."" 

•TlKT'Ol  Aie'OI  (rimt  MAh),  Proliife  Stoaea. 
'■By  proline  or  pregnaot  atmiea,**  a^  Adams, 
"  were  meant  stooes  containing  a  nucleas  within, 
aoob  as  the  ea^^e-stona  <  Vii.  Amrxi.)  Dioecor- 
ides  deeeribes  it  thus :  irrlr^  XiSof  ^  tripem  tyKv- 
fUM  Ai'Aw  ^nrap;(«v.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
ftmooa  for  their  reputed  powws  in  aiding  deUreiy, 
iireTCntiagtfioitioaa,d». ;  but  this  anperrtitiona  be- 
lief appeara  to  haTe  been  of  later  origla  thaa  the 
age  of  Theophrastua."* 

•TIL'IA.  (mPniLTBA.) 

TIMEMA  (ri>iig^).  Tbe  penalty  in^oeed  in  a 
ooort  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  aril  actioo,  reonred  the 
name  of  T^wn,  because  they  were  MkmOti  or  cs- 
•wsari  aeetnding  to  the  liyoiy  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectiTCly  have  anstained. 
The  penalty  was  eitber  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  tbe  cause  came  into  court.  In  tbe  first  case 
tbe  trial  was  called  hyimr  n/i«r6r,  in  the  second 
caae,  dr^f^pror,  a  distinction  whibh  aiipUaB  to 
eiTil  as  weB  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  ia  obTioos  that,  on  a  criminal  chai^,  two  in- 
quiries hsTe  to  be  made :  first,  whether  tbe  defend- 
ant is  guilty ;  seccMidly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  lesTe  the  punishment  to  tbe  diacre- 
tion  of  the  judge,  or  H  may  ikM.  In  some  eases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ougjit  to 
have  no  diaoretion.  Hiua.  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  Ureasoo,  sentence  of  death  waa  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  («td.  Phohos, 
PioDoui),  and  in  many  other  oases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  tbe  ex- 
act nature  of  tbe  o^nce  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  mi^t  so  far  vary  in  iu  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
eulpabmiy,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  neoeasair 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  Tbe  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  aentenoe  on  the  culprit  shoold  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  erime  deserved. 


1.  (StatiM,  ThBb.,  Ti.,  110. — CtmiNLre  JoMpli.,  B.  J.,  iii.,  6, 
8.-:.St.  Mud).,  ix.,  lS.t-«.  (Herod.,  ri^  lM.>-«.  (Max.  Tyr, 
IS.)— 4.(Planrvfa,AIcib.,p.39l.— G«U.,N.A.,n.^7.— AriMot., 
Priit.,  Tin.,  e.)--S.  (Cun.,  i..  It,  S.— Conpan  Phikat.  Sen., 
Imf.,  ii.,  fl.)— 0.  (Xen.,  Synp.,  u.,  1.— Hot.,  Epnt.,  i.,  14,  99.) 

(AmboL,  ad.  Jaceba,  u.,  tn.)-8.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  *tii.,  tl. 
— AAana,  Appaod.,  a.  tO— i-  tTtaagfhr.,  Da  L^■■d.,  c  xl^-Ud- 
■M,  AiVMd^B.  TO 


Thus,  in  tbe         MpM»f,'  it  is  oiaeted :  (to* 

firov  Of  iitoc  thai  mdtiv  ^  orarunu,  vbeiB 
itnrlm  refers  to  pecuniary  pmakies,  ira0e».to  w? 
other  aort  of  peaajty,  aa  dMb,  impnaouuKiit.  &c. 
Sometimes  a  qiectal  provnioa  waa  made  as  to  the 
means  ctf  enforcing  tbe  prniirtmrut ;  aa  in  the  kv 
laat  eited,  and  also  in  the  lawa  in  0anoalheBes,*it 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  imposed,  the  party  sbd 
be  impraooed  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sentence  by  whidi  the  eonrt 
swarded  redress  to  tbe  injured  pav^  wuidd  vny 
aeeording  to  tbe  natme  of  hia  compldDt.  Where 
he  eought  to  teoover  an  estate  fai  huid,  or  a  heme, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing lartber  waa  required  than  to  detenuioc  ts 
whom  tbe  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demaad- 
ed,  of  right  bekniged.  (  VU.  Hbrks,  Gana ;  OKI- 
AS  AIEH.)  Tbe  same  would  he  llw  oaee  ia  an  ae- 
tioD  of  debt,  xptoer ''nh  ^rtm  >  eertaiaanms 
dfloiaoded;  as,fi>rinstaBee,wbai«dieplBiDtiffhal 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  ihe 
trial  00  question  was  made  as  to  tbe  aaaouat.  bn 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift. « 
wheUier  it  had  been  paM  or  not.  So,  in  an  setioa 
ftn-  breech  of  contract,  i(  tte  terms  of  tbe  eos- 
traet,  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attaehed  to  its  vi. 
olatioD,  it  would  be  unnenenaair  to  hare  an  iaqay 
of  damagea,  they  being  already  /ipidsfiJ  by  ihe 
act  of  ttie  paitiea  themaelvea.*  In  these  and  manr 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  Ar^^mr.  On  tte 
other  han'd,  wherever  the  damapes  were  in  Odr 
nature  umli^jJattd,  and  do  proviaiMi  bad  faeea  iwdB 
ooMemiag  them  either  by  the  law  arbf^  agrae- 
ment  of  the  partiea,  they  were  to  be  aaaesaed  tqr  ite 
dieaata. 

Hie  fonowiuf  waa  the  eoniae  of  pioeefldiag  ia 

the  Tifuinl  Ay^tf. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  ptoaeeitfaan  tbe 
defendant  had  been  found  gailty.  The  anperinleaii- 
iog  magistrate  then  called  upon  tbe  pioaeejar  is 
my  what  pmuahment  he  propoeed  tobemlieteden 
him,  and  what  be  had  to  say  iberenpoo.  Tbe  bill 
of  indictment  (CvkAs^)  was  always  egpsacribed 
vrith  some  penalty  by  the  petaoa  wlw  prcfemd  iL 
He  was  said  hreypifes^at  riftq/ia^  and  the  penaln 
propoaed  ia  called  Mypofifia*  We  find  alsa  the 
eiqireesions  hr6,ytt»  r^Mgifa,  r^pfietfa*  ly  »evyar-i, 
■nft^ip  iroutaOat.  When  a  obvge  was  facungbt,  art 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magiatrate  ex  ofi- 
cio,  the  law  required  him  in  lite  manner  to  write 
down  tt>e  penalty  which  he  thoogbt  tbe  eaae  aieni- 
ed.*  The  proeeeuttH'  was  now  called  npoa  to  sq>- 
pcfft  tbe  all^ation  in  the  indictnient,  aad  fer  that 
purpose  to  mount  tbe  platform  and  addreas  Oe  di- 
casta  (ApoSaivtiv  tl{  rifu^). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occuned  to  him  as  Ekely 
to  aggravate  the  chai^  or  inceCtae  the  dieuu 
against  hia  oppooenta.  He  was  not  hound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  the  proposal  made  in  the  biD,  hitf 
mi^if  be  pleased  (irith  the  conaent  of  tbe  court), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  bad  denaaded  be- 
lore.  This  waa  often  done  at  the  reqoeM  of  Ihe 
defendant  haaaelf  or  of  hia  frienda;  aometiBBesfran 
motives  of  homaaity,  and  sometimes  ftam  iHuden- 
tial  eon^derations.  If  Uie  accused  sobmiued  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  nde,  there 
was  no  farther  dispute ;  if  he  tboo^t  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  namii^  the  penalty 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fiiw)  whidk  be  coosid 
ered  would  aatiafy  the  demands  of  juBliee.  Bewm 
then  said  ivnnfiSiiBat  or  iaor^  rywsfci.'   He  was 


I.  (Demoall).,  c.  Mid.,  019.)— 1.  (e.  TiaMOr.,  TSXy-i.  rU,  e. 
Vitmn^  IMI,  IM.  et  amn.}-4.  (Id.,  c  Na«ana^  IKh-^ 
(Id.,  0.  HMan.,  lOTBJ  — e.  (M^  «.  Trntiar^  TO ;  a.  IMr- 
lliL— AeL,  Da  Hi.  Ug^  «, 
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allowed  to  address  the  coort  in  mitigation  of  pon- 
ialimeirt;  to  uj  he  eoold  in  eztenaation  of 
his  ofltoee,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  (heads ;  and  it  was  not  annsual  far  a  man  irtio 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  conrt  to  excite  com- 
passion.'  After  both  parties  had  beni  heard,  the 
lUcaats  wars  eaDed  upon  to  give  their  wdiot 

Here  ocean  a  qnestioD  aboot  which  tiien  has 
been  mneh  dtfihrence  of  ophikm,  and  whidi  it  is 
impOBsibte  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  bad  a  discretion 
to  award  what  ponishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  e<»itroversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  prob^le  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  smoog 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  ( Vid.  Fssraos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  eonUrolUagthe 
parties  in  tiie  ezncise  of  that  privilege  wfaic£  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estima^ 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alteTDative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  oth^.  Many  passages 
in  the  onrtma  are  t^osed  to  sooh  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  m  Demosthenes.' 

The  coarse  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
fcdlows.  The  prosecutor  usnaQy  superscribed  his 
mdictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
on  the  part  tji  the  dicasts  of  a  ^spoMtion  to  bvour 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  ndiUnted  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  elamoar,  interrup- 
tion,  and  qoestioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unosual  for  the  speakers  to  make  aUustons  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
All  this  enaUed  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  proseentor  saw  that  the  dioaats  were 
greatly  incensed  asainst  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
aelf  was  not  mercindly  inclined,  he  would  pmsist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  vras  himself 
disposed  to  be  mereifol,  or  thought  that  Uie  dicasts 
were,  he  wouM  rehix  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  deftedant  ftom  asking  fyt  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  bidoee  him  to  rttot  a 
compromise  (if  posuble)  with  his  o|^nent  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  c<Kne 
to  no  arrangement,  the  court  wonld  give  them  a 
reasonable  tune  for  that  porpose ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  l^the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  m  rifi^v  t^v  fiaicp&v,  see 
PsBPHOK.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
oAenees,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
stat^  the  eonrt  wonld  not  permit  rfaoompmniaa 
between  the  opposing  parUos ;  hot  in  Wdinny 

I.  (Damacth.,  c.  Mid.,  573,  675;  C  An«t«cr.,  TH.—Ds  Fait. 
Lair-r  431,  4M;  c.  Onctor.,  BTS  ;  c.  Aphati.,  834.  —  AriMcph., 
Xnm^  900.)— S.  (c.  Timoor.,  TT.)— 3.  (Ach.,  c.  TiMUch.,  11 ; 
D«  FaJa.  Leg.,  48,  ad.  Supb.— ItomMtk.,  e.  Mid.,  Ml ;  e.  Bo- 
ot, da  Dot.,  109S,  lOM :  O.  Spad..  I03S ;  c  MamiI..  lOU ;  o. 
atmh.,  1U8.— Platur,  Pnc  lud  Klag»  {.,  1640-4.  (Daaiortli., 
«.  NiMMl.,  lUS,  UH  i  c  TkMoriaTlMS }  o.  Nm^  1H7J 
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eases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  tha 
Athenians  much  in  the  li^t  of  a  plaintiff*,  especially 
where  bis  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  could 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  reapetsiva 
propositions,  and  the  m^taitj  ot  votes  detamined 
thepeualty.* 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  hafe 
led  to  injustice  oocasionaUy,  hut  was,  perhaps,  *he 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  not 
be  given  by  ballot  idiA  ifr^^o^ptat),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinitm ;  upm  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  eStet  wonld  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  StainiT^f :  that  It  was  an  object  with  most 
of  ^e  ancient  lav^vers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  {KowQ^Jtyuvrai),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confiision  that  would  arise  if  the 
jndge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  peoal^  difibraak 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties.* 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  ctmld  be  im- 
posed by  tha  eoort,  thon^  the  bw  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.\  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
{wpoarlfuifta)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  Aom  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  Stove  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
irpoaTifiSe0iu,  and  ttie  whole  dicaats,  if  (npon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  bis  proposal,  were  said  npoeri- 
fi4v.*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  irp6c 
in  the  verb  irpoort^v  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
aeeond  venaitif  a  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.' 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  ^aintiff^  deniand  was  made  np  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  wonld 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
iDg  the  itNDS,  dec,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
grOBS  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  teen  eoosida<- 
ed  tiie  &irer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  ofpariieuJara,  irtiioh  the  plaintiff*  delivers  to  the 
defentunt.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  iirbitieA^a, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a.check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  whkdi  we  have  already  noticed.^ 

The  KptxjTlfajait  rarely  occorred  in  private  ac- 
tions, except  va  those  when  the  wrongfU  act  com- 
jdained  of  bad  Uie  character  of  a  public  ofiience,  as 
in  the  dixq  ■^evAoftaprvptuv.   (Vid.  Mabttkia.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  BockU* 

As  to  Tifivfia  in  the  sense  of  (Ac  TuUtMe  vaitu 
property  with  refoenoe  to  the  Athenian  pn^er^- 
tax,  see  Eisphoba. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (ftf(lM'),aBdL  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  wiaeh  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particnlarize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.'  A  guard 
(fi^a^  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  wepiinXof 
(see  p.  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  (tf  tha 
wan  between  two  towers.  It  was  his  duty  to  eanry 

1.  (Ptatnar,  Proa,  nnd  KIa|.,  i..  IM-Ul.— Meiar,  Att.  Pnw., 
178-ln.)— S.  (AMtot.,  Pcdit.,  ii.,  c  S,  •.  3, 8, 9.)— t.  (DaiiKMli., 
c.  Lept.,  504 :  o.  Nmst..  13C3.)— 4.  (Id.,  c.  Iliiiocr.,733.— Meiar, 
Alt.  Proc.,  188,  m.)—».  (o.  AnKog,  7W.>-e.  (M.,  a.  AjAub^ 
853.)  —  7.  (BOekh,  Stmatah.  dar  Allien.,  i.,  366.)  —  8.  (Staauh- 
*«.,  i.,  408,  *«.}-«.  (ThwiTd.,  ir.,  W^Aimtapih,  Atm,  M, 
lUft--«BlioL  la  bo.) 
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tbe  bell,  which  he  tecetved  from  the  goard  at  one 
tower,  to  delirer  U  to  the  guard  at  tbe  next  tower, 
and  then  to  re  tarn,  ao  that  tbe  bell,  by  pssuns  from 
kaiidtobud,nad»tlweiroaitorthecitr.  Byttait 
arraDKmeat  it  waa  djaeawedifanygiuid  waa^ 
aent  from  hia  poet,  or  did  not  anawer  to  tlw  bell  in 
eoaaeqaeooe  of  being  adeep.  Reooe,  to  piore  or 
tr7  a  peraoD  waa  Aaltod  KuiuviCtiv  ;>  to  penorm  the 
attee  of  patrol  waa  Kuduv«fop€i». 

Tbe  foima  of  beJb  wen  varioaa  in  pn^ortion  to 
tte  nnhiplieity  of  their  appUcatioaa.  In  tbe  Ho* 
■earn  at  Naplea  an  a«ae  or  the  font  iriiiidi  we  eaU 
oell-ahaped ;  othera  are  more  like  a  Chineae  ^ong. 
The  bell  flg.  1,  in  tbe  annexed  woodcut,  ia  a  8Un;ue 
diac  of  bdl-metal ;  it  ia  represented  in  a  painting  aa 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.*  Figure  3  rep- 
reaents  «  bell  of  the  aama  form,  bat  with  a  cironlar 
bola  in  tbe  oeiAn,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
ehain.  Thia  iate  tbe  Mnaeum  at  Naples,  aawellaa 
the  befl  fig.  3.  which  in  form  is  exactly  IUeb  those 
atOI  conuDonly  need  in  Italy  to  be  attatAed  to  the 
neclcs  of  abeep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
aeoted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltoo'a  Tases,*  aa  ear- 
rted  by  a  man  ta  the  gaib  ol  Pan,  and  ivobatdy  for 
ibe  parpoae  of  luatrauoB.*  Figure  5  is  a  bell,  or, 
ntber,  a  eoHeetioii  of  twelve  bells,  Baspeaded  in  a 


frame,  which  ia  preserred  in  the  Anttqaariinn  at 
Manicb.  This  jingling  instnunent,  aa  well  aa  that 
nnresented  by  fig.  6,*  may  bare  been  need  at  aac- 
rioeea,  in  Bacebanalian  procesaiona,  or  for  Inatra- 
tion.  Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  anilptiiTe, 
representing  the  Mianner  in  which  beQs  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collaia  of  chariot-horaee.* 

•TIPHE  (rifn),  a  Taiiety  of  the  Tritieum  neltd, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  aaya  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Pauhis  jGgineta,  *■  that  the 
ieta,  rifii,  and  SXvpa  of  the  Greeks,  and  ftr  and 
adornm  of  tbe  Romans,  were  all  varieAies  of  tpdt, 
a  qpeclea  of  grain  bearing  aome  reaemblanoe  to 
vrbsai.  Pliny,  it  is  troe,  seems  to  diatiDgnish  tbe 
{Uo  from  the  SXme,  bat  fnm  the  accoont  wbicb 
Sioscorides  and  Galen  gtre  of  them,  they  woald 
appear  decidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  grain.  Spelt,  in  Uiis  country,  is  known  by  the 
name  oC  German  wbeat."^ 


1.  (iniu,H.A.,VTi.,«S.>— l(BartoU.Sn.ABt.,lS.)— a. 
ti-.  43.)— 4.  (Thaao,,  ii.,  M.— Scbol.  ia  loo.)—*,  (fnwi  Buttdi, 
Loo.  Sep,  ii„  «.)—«.  (Omxrot,  Obm-  Wtytm,  *c,,  ii,  pi.  ST.) 
-7.  (TfaMritr,  H.  P..  I.,  a  J  ii,  1— AdaoM,  Omm.  oa  Pud. 


TIRO'CmnilL  (FiiTiae.) 

TIRO  waa  Ote  name  given  by  &e  RooaaBi  to  a 
newly-enUated  atddier,  aa  opposed  to  eeteraau.  oee 
wbohadexperieaeeinwar.*  Themodeof  toij^ 
troopa  ia  deaeribed  nnder  Abst,  p^  IM.  Tbe  ^ 
at  irtiidi  tbe  Uatribty  to  military  serriee  conBKsoed 
waa  17. 

From  their  first  enrobiKBt,  the  Roman  aoldien, 
when  not  actually  serring  against  an  ewBsy,  wen 
perpetoaOy  occupied  in  mittary  sxeranea.  They 
were 

ioaroiiigaDdiftenKKW,aiidtheTieiaanioiiee.  Tbe 
exercises  inctuded  not  ooly  tbe  ose  of  their 
one  and  tactics  property  so  called,  bat  also  whn- 
eror  eonU  tend  to  iDorease  their  atrength  sad 
activity,  and  eapecially  carrying  bnrtaiB  and  coda- 
ring  toil.  VegMins*  ennmerates  among  Ibe  exer- 
cises of  tbe  tiraoes  marking,  nmniag,  le^aai; 
swimming,  catiying  tbe  abieu,  fi^tUnc  at  a  pM 
(nrf.  Palds),  throating  with  the  airaid  ia  prefcwstt 
to  strildng.  using  thdr  armour,  hoilinc  apeais  aad 
jav^na,  ahooting  arrows,  throwing  atmea  and  lead 
en  boUets,  leaping  on  and  off  tbor  horsea,  carrying 
weights,  fortifying  the  oamp^  and  fijnBing  Oe  itse 
of  battle. 

Tegetina  alao  givea  nilea  for  cheoaiag  tiroMs 
aecoraing  to  th^  country,  tbeir  bang  raaties  «r 
townsmen,  th^  age,  atatore,  personal  sppemsoe, 
and  previooa  oecnpatiM.*  But  these  r^es  refer 
almcat  exclusiTdy  to  tbe  stale  of  things  under  tbe 
emperofs,  whea  the  army  wan  do  taager  leenuKd 
from  tbe  eitiMB  of  Rame,  but  fron  the  iabaMmu 
of  tbe  provincea. 

At  this  period,  tbe  tiro,  when  approved  aa  fit  ix 
tbe  army,  waa  branded  m  taltcmed  ia  the  haiMl  wiA 
»tnark  {itigmaU;  pimctm tignenam),  vrtiieb  L^aies 
eonjecturee  to  have  been  tbe  name  of  the  cnpovr. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  fBranuMi;  aad  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  ^iU  in  bin  rrnfaaaina  vat 
then  said  tirodtawm  ptmen,  or  deptmert.* 

In  dvil  lift  the  terms  tiro  and  hrodmm  were 
plied  to  the  assomption  of  tbe  toga  Tiiilit,  vbteh 
was  called  teronNOiai  fori  {wU.  Toa^X  aad  to  lb* 
firat  appearance  of  an  orator  at  tta  luali^  lm»- 

TITHENI'DU  (riAjv^),  a  fntinl  edefetatci 
at  Sparta  by  the  aanee  who  bad  the  eve  of  the 
nule  childrm  ofthe  dtiiens.  Onthiaaeeasioaihe 
naraea  (nrfcQ  carried  the  little  boys  aot  of  Ibe  diy 
to  the  Tonple  <tf  Arteoiis  sanumed  Corylliahi, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assos,  in  ttie  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nnsei 
sacrificed  soekiag  pigs  on  bdialf  of  the  diiIdren.aBd 
then  bad  a  feaat,  probably  of  tbe  meat  of  tbe  tie- 
tinos,  witb  which  tbey  ate  bread  baked  in  an  orca 

•TITHTMALLUS  (nAfisUor).  a  plant.  "  TV) 
TiBiftaJJuot  are,  without  doobt,  all  referahte  to  ite 
genus  Bt'pkarbia,  or  Spurge.  MtUer,  in  his  G«- 
dener's  Dictionary,  descrtiieB  71  species  of  spnge. 
Hie  x^po*^  i*  citber  his  Sd  or  3d  qieciei^  called 
by  him  Wood  Sparge.  The  ^wprwinif  is  his  &h 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaTed  Spurge.  Tbe  M^^K 
is  the  T.  sriareM<,  or  the  EnimhiM.  itadniia,  L. 
The  irAartffvUar  is  the  £a^Aor&i«  fii^jiiy'^  1^ 
The  Kompumtof  is  tbe  Cypresa  Sparge,  ndigeaous 
in  Scotland.  The  l/XMnamlaf  is  tbe  &^  Hel.y  or 
Son  ^nnge.  The  mpaXlac  is  As  Emf.  fyst- 
Besides  these,  the  aneieDts  haTB  deaiifctin  varims 
qtecies  of  spurge  nndnr  geoerie  naaaea,  aa  Mwfk, 
maiJf,  diyieiU^  &e.  It  ia  deeerring  of  raaat^ 


1.  (Cm,  BdL  Ctv,  Hi,  «.>-l.  fTtg^,  i,  !.>-«.  (>,  t-V. 
—4.  (i,  e.  l-6.>— 5.  (Jutia,  zii,  * ;  iz.,  I.— LipMw,  Da  Kbt 
RpB.  im  Opw,  iU.,  p.  31, 33,  lat,  lU~iWl.)~:  (S«mo.,  Fm- 
iM,  1.  ii.)— r.  (Ath«,f*,  p.  IM.— Cawjui  Ptat,  QmA 
Or,  Tii,  p.  Ill,  Vr>ttMlb.) 
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that  tfae  Laetaea  numiw  of  Celsns  ii  the  mifdkt- 


Of.  ■ 

TITII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  wbo  repreweoted  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Romans,  or'  the  lltiea,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  Uieir  unioo  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins, 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
cra. To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  hare  instituted  the  Titii  Sodalea.*  In  an- 
other passage,*  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
in  a  somewhat  dlflerent  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  King  Tatius^ho,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  agod.  Sut  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institutiou  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titic  ares  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preaerred  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  trom 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  o(  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  coomion  religion.*  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  cotl^  of  priests 
bearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titionses,  or 
■acerdotes  Titiales  flavtBles ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  aneieDt  tribe  of  the 
f^tes,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
jroTship  of  an  empoor,  like  the  Augustales.*  (Fid. 

AuoOBTALBfl.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.  ( YU.  pATHion,  p.  743.) 
TO  KOS.   (KutlifTEtatT  OF  Monet.) 
TO'KOI  NATfTIIOI'.   (Kid.  IimaBsT  or  Mom- 
BT,  p.  M5.) 

TOGA  {r^6ewo(\  a  GUiwn,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment '  woth  Yf  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  ftom  Ugm,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.^  (^ellius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
worn  alone  without  tbe  tunic.  ( Vii.  Tdnica.  ) 
Whatever  may  hsve  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
drees,  which  some  reftr  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  tbe  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body ;  and  tbe  toga  praiexta  is 
expressly  sanP  to  have  been  derived  froni  the  Etras- 
cans.* 

The  toga  wss  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, vtto  were  thence  called  togati  oigena  logata}* 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  fop 
eignfirs."  Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  ofcom- 
moa  tise,  and  was  supplanted  by  tbe  Pallidm  and 
lacema,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  tbe  la- 
cema.**  (VU.  Lacbbna.)  But  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honoaraUe 
distinctioa,"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  dientawhen 
they  received  the  Sfortcla,'*  and  in  the  theatre 
or  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  emperor  was 
present.'*  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 
ton.** 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  manner  of  wear- 
ing It,  are  matters  whi^  are  mndi  disputed,  and 
about  which,  iodeed,  it  seMDs  almost  hnposslble^ 
with  our  present  information,  to  srrive  at  certainty. 

1.  (ThMritr.,  U.  P.,  ix.,  11.— Dioacor.,  ir.,  IDS.— Adam,  Ap- 
pend., 1.  V.)— S.  (TMit.,  Ann.,  i.,  M.)— 3.  (Hiit.,  ii.,  K.)—A. 
(Da  Ling  Ut..  v.,  85,  vd.  Hailei.)— 9-  (AmbroMk,  Stud,  ud 
Aadent.,  p.  igs,  fte.)— ((.  (Gmtet,  Iiimt.,  zii.,  i :  cod*.,  S ; 
eccicTi.,  I.  —  Idkt.  «p.  Mantor.,  S9B,  9.  —  Conpv*  Lncan, 


Fhw*.,  i.,  Wl)— 7.  (T.,  144, «d.  MSUst.}— 8-  (Wi.,  ll)— 0.  (Lit., 
i..  B.— Pltn.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  48  or  74.— HOllaT,  Etnuker, !.,  p.  >«.) 
—10.  (Vir?.,  AB.,i.,38L— Hart.,siv.,lU.>- 11.  (PUd-,  Bpiit., 
t*.,  11.— SiMi.,  Claud.,  Ii.)— IS.  (Snat.,  OctaT.,  40.)— 13.  (Cic., 
Philipp.,  ».,  30.)— U.  (Mart.,m*.,l».>-».  (Saet.,  CUaiL,(L 
.— Unprid.,  CoBBwd.,  U.}-1S.  (Luviid.,  Snti.,  10 
6  I 


The  form  was  undoubted^,  in  some  sense,  nwnd 
tmieirculaT  according  to  Dionysius,*  who  calls  It 
irtpi66\aiov  ijfUKVKXiov.    It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semieircle.   Such  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness ;  but  to 
account  for  the  aomeroos  folds  in  which  it  was  aC> 
terward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  lo  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  s^ment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  tbe  size  of  the  segment  which  the  Xam. 
formed  4.on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  feshion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.   This  appears  to  be  the  tne  explana- 
tion of  Quintilian's  words,*  "  Ipsam  togam  rotuiulam, 
et  a^te  easam  velim,"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  tbe  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  eit  of  Uie 
tailor  may  not  have  been  emi^oyed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.   This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  sabject  our  principal  information  is  d^ 
rived  from  Qutntilian*  and  TertnOiai^*  whose  stats- 
ments,  howerer,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  com^ 
cated  mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  timu  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  a(  the  body  like  a  sling ;  it  wiU 
be  mom  ftally  enthuned  presently. 

We  most  make  a  cleax  distinction  hetweea  the 
more  uieient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  fdds,  m 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  ttmu, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy*  (nun  ex  toga  facto,  iUrvm  raw 
effuto)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technicany 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabins  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  of  bis  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the  Aw- 
gusieum,'  and  represents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 


Let  tbe  toga,  which  in  this  ease  was  probably 
not  far  firmn  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  enrved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  m  thrown  over  the  left  aheoUer ;  then  the 


.  (QiiiiitQ.,xt..  S,  *  137.- Iaid.,Oiir.,  iix.,*4.)— 1.  (iii.,  01.) 
~i.  {a-  S,  t  i»9.)— 4.  (li.,  8,  i  137,  4c.)-*.  (D»  TMio.)~6. 
(ki.,  8. 1 187.)— 7.  18.)— 8.  (jd.  117.— Bwlter,  GaUni,  wL 
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other  ptrt  of  the  ginnent  is  [riaoed  on  the  rigfat 
■hodder,  thos  entirdy  corcrini  the  bick  ind  the 
right  lide  up  to  the  neck.  U  la  then  ptaeed  orer 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  tittle  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  neartyto  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  comer  iB  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
•boulder,  in  aucb  a  manner  aa  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
am)  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  ciroomstaooe  no- 
ticed by  Quintilian  ;*  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
ttj  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  sbouMer,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a  nmu,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Qnintitiao  as  verqium  trvsit. 
The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  oC  waar- 

SI  the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  m  the 
MM  An-iffMCo*  of  a  statue  ftound  at  ttocuUMWD. 


By  oomptring  this  and  other  atataea  with  ^ 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
NUtde  of  wearing  the  toga,  waa  something  like  the 
lUBowing: 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  ease 
was  a  s^ment  lese  than  a  aemicirele.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  waa  Uw  lovrer,  and  «ae  end  of  ttie 
gannent  was  thrown  over  the  left  Moulder,  and 
hung  dovra  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer  eaae.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian* says  ^ould  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  aome  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  gannent  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  (k  covering  the  right  shtralder,  it  was 
tHOOght  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Simu  decen- 
titamu,  M  ttiqtunta  nfnt  mam  Ugamjiunt,  mm- 
fMM  aerte  tit  termor.  Ble,  fui  mft  hmen  Atxtn 
^aimatmmtMimu  dtiaturvebu  baUeu»,nte  atntHgur 
Itt  MMjfauU."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
■aems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  waa  then 
fiMoed  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (lumdy,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  am,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  cAiest 
to  ttie  left  shoulder,  fbnniog  the  Mbit  halieua  of 
QirintiUan,  while  the  other  put  waa  allowed  to  IhB 
graeefUly  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  fomlng 
the  srmw,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  ttia  gar- 
neat  was  thrown  over  the  left  ^oolder,  and  hung 
dovm  neariy  as  bw  aa  the  other  end,  idiich  was 
tot  pot  on.   It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 


to  refer  when  be  says,*  "  Pm  ug^  f««  ^sri«  m- 
jNnufw,  ait  it^triar  t  nam  ifa  tt  atiat  mdmw,  d  cae- 
tuuiitrf*  but  the  teue  appUeatiop  of  thcae  wuifa  is 
rerj  doubtful.  By  the  bottoaa  of  the  lop  imam 
togam)  in  the  above  awtatioa,  he  tnrmw  to  metn 
tbe  end  of  the  toga  first  pot  am.  part  fast 

thrown  over  tbe  left  sbouUer,  as  weO  aa  the  ad 
first  pot  on.  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  sisde 
«l  wearing  tbe  garment  The  outer  edge  iettnm 
aru)  of  thu  part  ought  not,  aays  QuiatBiae,*  id  be 
thrown  bodL  He  adds,*  "  Suwer  fvad  (i.  <^  mm- 
trum  bradiinm)  on  ex  tag*  dv^icz  MtmUter  etdut," 
by  which  he  probebly  meane  thai  the  e^  of  tfab 
portion  diould  cmnade  with  the  edge  ^  the  tad 
whidi  was  first  thrown  over  the  Mt  aboidder,  asd 
which  is,  of  courae,  goraned  by  this  pertioe  OT  lbs 
gSTmeut.  He  says*  that  the  shofdder  sad  the  1^ 
of  tbe  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  beeotne  narrow,  and  lese  that  Agsaj 
which  oonaists  in  width  of  efaesL  This  direeuis 
upean  to  mean,  that  the  pan  brDogfat  acnn  tke 
obest  {vOtU  hidteua)  should  not  be  drawn  too  ti^ 
Tasaek  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  flie  esd)  «r 
the  ton,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  ia  iu 
idaee  by  their  irajght,  or  nqr  linve  been  ■snly  ir- 
namaits. 

There  n  one  p^  wIMi  still  rtmnam  to  be  e>- 
pteioed.  U  the  figure  a  nuae  of  feUa  ia  sees  is 
the  middle  oT  tbe  |Mirt  of  the  toga  d»awn  aenMs  the 
chest  (Mivl  Mtew).  Thisisthensiomaitionedkr 
TertuUiao,*  and  need  by  FIsiws  jar  the  toga  itaeK* 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  the  baltetu  iSaeU,iaimd 
by  allowing  tUa  part  of  the  ganaeat  tohaii«lDOBe 
(which  perh^M  it  amst  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefcre,  longer  edge  that  isibsi 
drawn  acroes  tbecbestXaod  then  gatberiag  it  19  in 
folds  and  tucking  thes^  fijida  in,  as  in  the  figsR, 
else  (which  seems  the  Wter  explanatian}  tbe  fi^ 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  oat  ftqnt  tbe  suk 
and  either  In  themadve8,«t  with  the  kMseMdi  if 
tbefto/teiu.lormedtheMiAo.  It  seems  tofaavekca 
secured  by  paaaiag  the  end  of  it  Dadei  Ae  giidle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Qvoidiu 
means  by  Hlb  words,^  "  Subduceadm  ttiam  fat*  sJi> 
fua  tunictt,  ne  ad  lacertmm  m  aetm  Ttdeat." 

The  back  of  the  ^nre,  whieb  is  tiot  seea  is  o« 
engravings,  waa  simply  covered  with  tbe  jail  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  acroes  it.  aad  wtach, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reaohed  don  to 
tbe  heels.*  Quintilian  states  bow  low  it  «a»  wm 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  wufdt  ii  107 
obscure*  ("jMTt  ^ua  prior  madii*  envAiu  ofew 
tenmaiitr,  poaterior  eadam  fartiamt  mltma  fss  cia- 
Atra."   See  above). 

A  gannent  of  the  sanMMed  ehq>ec€tbe  togs,  pit 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  hen 
found  by  the  vrriter  of  this  artide  to  present  id  ap- 
pearance exactiy  like  that  of  tbe  toga  as  seea  oe 
statues ;  and  Becker  states  that  be  las  made  «Qtt- 
lar  experiments  with  equally  satisfeetoi;  resotts. 

Tertnllian"  contrasts  tbe  sti^^ityofthejaanm 
widi  tiie  coaulieation  of  the  toga,  and  hisiawb 
ai^voywdl  to  the  above  deser^ptioa  ftsRieara 
by  his  account  that  the  Mds  of  tbe  vmH  were  sr- 
ranged  before  the  dress  waa  {mt  oa.  aod  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  botAs ;  but,  gaeaaBy  speak* 
ing,  it  does  not  seem  ttist  tbe  tega  was  beU  on  by 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  mty  be  jnferred 
from  Quintwan'a  directiona  to  an  otator  for  ilbe 
managMMBt  of  Ua  toga  w^iile  qieAiBg." 

Hkere  is  seen  OB  many  statuee  a  mode  of  wearisg 
the  toga  which  resemblea  the  more  ancient  fsAiea 
in  having  neither  aiaau  nor  vmio,  and  the  modoa 
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tn  haTiof  the  garment  carried  trnderhiatetd  of  orer 
tbe  Tfgbt  aim.  is,  in  Act,  nottung  more  than 
the  ancient  lastiion  with  the  rfght  arm  pot  oat  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
itatnrany  be  often  adopted  for  eonrenience. 

Aoothtf  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  eineivs 
OMnuM.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  ito  outer  edge  rmind 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  firont,  and  at  the 
same  time  coTering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  gannent.  u  was  worn  bj  persons  ofibring 
Baeri6ce8,*  bj  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,* 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  ease  of  Decius.' 
Its  origin  was  EtruBcaii,  as  its  name  impliee.*  Fes- 
tos*  aj  ^aka  of  an  anqyabont  to  fight  being  nrtwttli 
the  efaiebu  Gabinos.  Persons  wearing  this  dreaa 
were  said  to  be  froeimcti  (or  inciitcti)  cinehi  (or  rilu) 
Gmbme. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga  n'rilu) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  coloar  of 
white  wool  Hence  it  was  called  ^vra  or  testimetti- 
%m  fmnm,  in  nipontion  to  the  pratexia  mentioned 
below.  A  bripiter  white  was  giren  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  (eandidati,  from  their  toget  Can- 
dida) by  rubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  tulasion 
to  this  costom  in  the  phrase  cretata  amUfw.*  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festlTals, 
which  does  not  imi^y  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  ttat  new  or  ft«ah-oleaned  togas  were 
first  pot  on  at  featirals.'  The  toga  was  knit  white 
snd  clean  Iqr  the  filller.  (Vid.  Tvt.u>.)  When  this 
was  nefteeted,  the  toga  was  called  tordida,  and 
those  vho  wore  soch  garments  lordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marka  of 
disorder  about  the  parson)  was  worn  by  accosed 
petaons,  na  in  the  case  of  Cicero."  Hie  ti^  shAo, 
wUdi  was  of  the  natural  ctdoor  ofblack  mtoi,  was 
worn  in  prirate  monming,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artifioera  and  othere  of  the  lower  ordera.  (See  the 
passages  in  ForceQini.*)  The  toga  picla,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  waa 
worn  by  generals  in  trinmiAis(«ii.  Tstopuoa),  and 
under  the  emperors  the  eoiunls,  and  by  the  prs- 
tors  whMi  th^  ceMirated  the  games.  It  was  dso 
called  CapUMna.^*  The  toga  palmata  was  a  kind 
of  toga  [Hcta.  The  toga  praUxU  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  mttoicipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  tows.'^  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jmt  togm  wreeUzta  Mabenda, 
the  folkrwing  may  be  more  panieulaiiy  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  prvtors  (who  laid  aside 
the  pnetexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  howerer,  are 
SDpposed  by  some  to  hare  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  (nd.  Dsokktibi),  the 
cdilea,  the  trinmviri  epulonea,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,'*  the  mafpsferi  otdlegii,  and  the  magistri 
vieorum when edebrating games.  (Ktd.MiotaTBB.) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  pl^ts,  censors,  and  qnms- 
Un,  there  is  amw  doabc  upon  the  Bid>)eet.  Hie 
yrmttsu  f*Ua  mi^t  ooly  be  worn  at  the  celebratiOD 
of  a  funeral.** 

The  toga  pratszla,  as  has  beea  above  TBDMuAed, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  flmn  the  Etnseans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adoMed,  with  the  latns 
davna  (tul.  Claws  Latus),  by  Tulloa  Hostfliua.  as 
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Oie  rofd  lobe,  whence  its  nse  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  RnnbUe.*  According  to  Macrobins,*  tbe 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  prcUextOf 
but  also  picta,  Pliny  states'  that  the  toga  regim 
undtUaU  (that  is,  apparently,  embroidered  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  bad  been  worn  by  Servius 
TulUus,  waa  preserved  in  the  Tem^e  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  ptstexta  and  the  bulla  anrea  were  first 
riven  to  boys  in  the  cose  of  the  son  of  Tarauinius 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fbuiteen,  in  the  Sabine  - 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi- 
ua,*  where  other  perticulsra  respecting  the  tueof  tbe 
toga  prvtexta  may  be  fbund.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing oflT  of  the  toga  prstexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virllia,  see  Ixtdbis,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latdi. 
Hie  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  fiiends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  processitm  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.*  lliis 
assumption  of  tbe  toga  virilts  was  calle<^  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  soleumities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny*  ogteiam  t^a  virilts,  and  by  TotnUian* 
toletitnitsia  U^a.  "nie  toga  virilia  is  eiiUed  /i&ere 
by  Ovid.*  Girls  wore  the  pnetezta  till  their  mar- 
riue. 

The  trabta  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius*  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  pwiMe  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  pnn^  vsA  aaffhm,  T^ildi  belonged  to 
augura.  The  poiple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  aarigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.**  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janns."  The  eqnites  wore  it  at  the  troiueee- 
(to  and  in  odier  pnUfe  eidemnitiea.**  Hence  the 
trabta  is  moitioned  as  tbe  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  tbe  toga  by  the  Rmnan  em< 
peron  was  wholly  of  pur^tle.  It  appean  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Cesar.** 

The  material  of  ^ich  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  waa  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  f(ig«dflua,pniput, 
or  )arta>*'  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off*  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pexs,  to  which  is  op- 
posed the  trita  or  ra«a, -which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress.**  On  the  use  of  silk  fi)r  togas,  see  SiBi- 

It  only  remains  to  qieak  of  the  nse  of  the  toga. 
It  waa  original^  worn  by  both  sffltes;  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  1^  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  accotmt  of  adultery.  (Kii. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  fh>m  that  of  the  lower  classea  by  being 
foUer  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Paludambntdh  and  Sa- 
eoM.  Hence  togatta  is  of^Msed  to  miiet.  llie  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
andhencebyaAuiBOi^osedtonwfiai*.  Tbe  toga 
waa  often  UBod  as  a  covering  in  sleeping,  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  shroud  fat  the  ooipae.** 
TOQA'TA  FA'BULA.  (Km(.  ContaaiA,  p.  800.) 
TOMA'CULUM.  (Vuf.  Botolos.)  . 
TONSOR.  (KuL  Bassa.) 
♦TOPAZOS (TOim»f ), tbe Chrynolite.  "By aria- 
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golar  interchange  of  tenns,"  obserret  Adams, "  the 
topaz  nf  the  ancients  ia  our  chryioliu,  tnd  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  rolour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  pendoi ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "  Pliny," 
says  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  '  topaxius'  tbe  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
Chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  thia  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
■ixe."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicsble  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  th^sarae  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  tbe 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latrer  sajshe  met  with 
■  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  tbe  island 
tbe  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.' 

TOPIA'RIUS.   (Kii.  Hoaxni.) 

TORA'LIA.   (Vid.  ToiDi.) 

TO'RCULUM  or  TCRCULAR  (XijviSc),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (ffrafvX^),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
wiiich  remained  unripe  (A/i^of).  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed*  {aid.  Fosrix), 
and  tbe  rest  carried  from  tbe  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets (fvs/i,'  ToXdpot*  a^x"^*  KO^vot'),  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi- 
ately trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,^  except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
(FtJ.  Sdslioaccldm.)  Ai  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress.* 
The  Egyptian  paintings*  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
beads.  From  the  size  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  ran  be  no  doubt  Uiat  the  company  of 
treaders  was  otlen  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief*  An 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Mnaeom*  show*  t  pmos 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  thtiKt  oa 
the  icabellum  and  parts,  for  thepoifOKtitiit- 
ing  and  regulating  the  movments  of  thou  id  II 
Brides  this  instrumental  music,  Ibey  were  cbeend 
with  a  song,  called  fUJmt  hriJi^im*  or  {pq;  hJi- 
vtof,  specimeits  of  which  may  be  seen  LnAQaancI 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  BnStcienttj,  ibrj 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pnaMreof » 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (uid.  PtiLui),  for  tbe  poipax 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaiiiing  in  tbcm.' 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  prestviik 
a  screw  {rid.  Cochlsi)  was  sometimes  nied  forike 
same  purpose.*  A  strainer  or  colander  [mi.  Coin) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  partidn, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  ifiRtora  it 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  most  {muttm. 
jXtvKOf)  was  discharged,  and  tbe  method  of  rtca>- 
mg  it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-nmAixd 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  twij  lo  be 
emptied  into  casks  {daiiA,  ittBoi*).  [Vvl-  Doun.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  tbe  nt  hip 
in  proportion,  tbs  must  flowed  into  anothet  tu  i 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  Uie  lend 
of  tbe  grouDrd,  and  therefore  called  v»jl^,'  a 
Latin  fscu.* 

From  Xtrvof  Bacchus  was  called  LetMt  [hpw\ 
The  festival  of  the  Leiurs  was  ctAebnted  cn  Ik 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  wts  taid  to 
have  been  constructed.   ( VU.  Diontiu,  p  3H.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  sobjecud  m 
prelvm.  for  the  rake  of  their  oil but,  instead  of  beitj 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  eifies  i 
great  part  of  tbe  oil,  in  a  mill  called  rr^(t>«,vludi 
resembled  our  cider-mill. 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  tbe  -ns^ 
and  other  implements  {torada  wa>*)  for  obtaitiD{ 
both  wine  and  oil  was  caUed  tomdgrim"  and  '4- 
veuv.'*  It  was  situated  near  the  kitcboi  ud  lie 
w  1  nc-ccllflr 

•TORDYL'ION  (ropAJiKw),  the  Tori^'f^ 
nale,  or  Hartwort." 

T0KEUTICE(TT.ptvTt<n7).  (KiiBiowip-lTSI 

TORMENTUM  {i^trnfua  ipyova),  a  militan»- 
gine.  All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  excqt  ti^t 
thrown  from  the  sling  (vid.  Fckw),  are  projectti 
either  hy  the  hand  alone  or  with  tbe  ui  of  tisM 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  t>o»  [ni 
Arcus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  Batihei«i 
meiUum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (iorjuoWe)  n 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,"  has  laUen  oiu 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  TV 
word  lormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to 
engines  of  various  kinds.'*  Often,  also,  the* 
gines  are  specified  separately  under  the  oid^  * 
BaUtfa  and  Catapults,  which  names,  boveT^, 
most  commonly  occitr  together  in  tbe  secoonu  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  became  tbe 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  ilnw* 
always  used  in  conjunction.  (Vid.  Hiiiw"') 
The  balisU  (jrerpo&iXof )  was  used  lo  rfio«««ia 
the  catapults  (wiraireXriK-,  KamiXTiti)  "  Pf^j"* 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  {vid.  Hitri. }- 
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and  m  kind  of  missile  4i  feet  long,  called  trifas.^ 
While,  in  beeieging  a  city,  the  ram  {vid.  Aaiia)  was 
emplt^ed  in  dntroyii^  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  Inliita  was  used  to  orerthrow  the  battlements 
(promgiueitW),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  Desired  wiio  appeared  between  them.*  The 
forms  of  these  machines  bein?  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
^aina  tbe  following  humoroos  enumeration  by 
Flautna*  of  the  three  /itjxavai,  the  appUcation  of 
whidi  has  just  been  ezfriained. 

**  Metu  est  b*iuU  pugnut,  cuiitiu  eaUpuita  eat 

Bwmenu  ariea." 
Id  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  coouaonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
baliate.*  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  tt^m  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  '*  the  leas"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  nun^ter  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  whkdi  bad  aerred  Ute 
Csjthaginiaoa  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  1  SO  large  and 
281  small  catapults ;  S3  large  and  63  small  balis- 
tfB*  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
haif  a  hunored  weight  (jpuiKovTafivaiov^  Udovc'),  a 
whole  hondred'  weight  {bolitta  centenarian' 
Aof  TaXamaiof*),  and  three  hundred  weight  (verpo- 
fid/lof  TpcTidAavrV).  Besides  these,  Vitruvina^* 
mentions  many  oUier  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapultb  were  denominated  accord- 
log  to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.^* 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
ble instances  oi  the  destructive  force  of  the  balis- 
'  ta,  it  threw  Btmies  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.**  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  aurora, 
nor  from  ttke  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,**  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  tia  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
also  a  tonnentum."  Even  the  tenns  baUsta  and 
tstapuJta  are  confoiuded  by  writers  snbsequent  to 
Julius  OKsar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  ko- 
rawiXrtK  to  inchide  both  balistie  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the  .epithets  nerpo66?Mi  and 

The  various  kinds  of  tonnenta  appear  to  have 
beea  inveitted  shortly  beline  the  tiqie  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horaehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines.*' 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balutarii  and 
6^al,^'  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
noks.  (Kiii.  Ajufv,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attaek  a 
nuuitime  ci^,  they  were  carried  oa  the  decka  of 
vessels  oonstructed  for  the  tRupoee." 

The  meaning  of  torvunium,  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vii^^ns,  Mulam^  iL,  46. 

The  torture  or  question  (fiwatiff),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnessea,  was  called  tormentum  by 
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the  Rtnnans.*  The  executioner  was  called  tartar, 
and  among  the  instruments  employed  for'tiie  pur- 

Cwere  the  wheel  (rota,  rpt^cS^)  and  the  eeulew. 
Lydiant  had  an  instrument  of  torture  whictu 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  naipe  (xvd^oc'},  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  soffbrer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  and  the  K?jfiaS  men- 
tioned by  AiistQiAianes,*  if  it  resembled  the  Uiier, 
which  is  still  to  be  aeen  among  the  instrumenta  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect.    {Vid.  Bisanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (ffrpejirty),  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
(brm,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  (tf 
distinction  among  the  Persians,*  the  Gauls,'  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.*  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  BritonB  and  aneient  Irish. 
Vir^*  thus  describes  it  as  pan  of  the  attiieof  the 
Trojan  youths : 

"  It  peetore  nmmo 
FlexUii  oblorti  per  eeUum  dreutue  auri." 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,**  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  tlie  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquia  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Br^ 
ish  Mnsenm.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torqniB  of  the  aiie  ot  the  origmaL  tt 


shows,  as  Mr.  Pe^e  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  tbe  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistent  ra- 
diations fitnn  a  common  centre."  Hie  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  ui  length. 
Its  hooks  coiT^Mmd  well  to  UuTfidlowiM  desraqt- 
tion  of  the  ftU  of  a  CeKie  wanior :  "  TWww 
ineutieeiditmeaguU.""  A torqois, Whid),  mstmd 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Asmilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquiM  braehialif.^*  Such  bracelets  and  torques  am 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
pew^e. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor- 
quis, which  was  dedicated  to  ^Gsculapins,  having 
been  made  by  tMiatiug  together  two  golden  snakes.  ** 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
ihe  armiUa,  wliich  was  sometimes  inade  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.   (See  p.  90.)  The  head  in  the 
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preceding  woodettt  ie  that  of  a  Peraian  warrior  m 
ibe  moaaie  of  the  battle  of  laans,  meDttoned  in  p. 
SSO.  It  ilinstiatea  the  iDode  <^  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  whieh  in  this  inataaee  terminates  in  two  ser- 
{lents*  beads  inrtead,  of  hooka.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  flie  same  moaaio  also  wear  the  toi^is, 
which  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  b7  taking  this  collsr  ftom  a  Gallic  warrior 
in  similar  circumstanoes  that  T.  ManUos  obtained 
tbr  cognomen  of  Tontuaus.* 

Torqnea,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doobt  Awmed  a  coiwiderable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  the;  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Cdtic 
or  Onental  amy  was  conquered,  and  ihe^  were 
among  the  rewards  of  ralour  bestowed  sAer  an  en- 
gagemeat  npoo  tboae  irtto  bad  most  distingnisbed 
tbenndTes.*  The  moBumeiita  erected  to  canmiem- 
oraie  Roman  soUiera,  and  to  enomerate  tbe  hon- 
ours which  they  bad  obtained,  often  moBtion  the 
number  of  torqim  confimed  apoa  tben."  (FW 
Phaliba.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originaDjr  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,*  seaweed  (ie  mell^us  nhi**), 
iriso  rtnflbd  with  vtxA,  and  afterward  with  featii- 
ers*  or  swans*  down,*  so  as  to  be  aa  modi  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.*  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  Uie  hide  of  a  qoadniped"  (tid.  PiLua,  p. 
700),  but  more  commonly  vrith  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Toralia.*^  Tbe  toms  may  be  observed  on 
the  sob  in  the  first  woodcot,  p.  176 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearaooc  there  may  aolBoe  to  explain  die  transfer- 
ence of  lu  name  to  tbe  larger  semicireolar  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  (Vid.  Atticvkoss, 
Spika.) 

TOX'OTAI  {nf6Tai).   (Vid.  Dimosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.    { Vid.  Toga,  p.  987.) 

TRADITIO.   {Vid.  DonnnoM.) 

*TRAOACANTHA  (rpa}wtov0bl,  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  uw  j4«- 
ir^f^ua  TVafocsMfAo,  Ooat's-tbom  or  Milk-vetch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  raayat  (a  goat)  and  Akov- 
0a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  tne  fanciM  resemUance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  tbe  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  plant  is  caltod  Attror 
gthu  WTM,  on  tbe  aothority  of  Olivier."" 

*TRAOION  {rpSytmi),  a  plant  One  species, 
called  by  Dioecorides  rpdyiov  XpifrtKiv,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's-wort  called  ^jvenciMi  kiramum,  and 
has  a  fotld  smdL  A  •eooudwft,  Ukawise  descri- 
bed by  Dioacorides,  is  named  by  ^seDgal  Tngimm 
cafwinius." 

TRAGCEDIA  (fpaj^o),  Tragedy. 

I.  GasBx  TsAQsoT.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  wdl  as  their  come4y,  eonftsaedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  DionTBUS.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
stement  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  amA, 
(S>  to  trace  tbe  coarse  of  its  derek^iaient,  till  it 
iMcbed  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tiagediana,  wEsGhyhia,  8<q>hocles,  and 
Euripides. 

lite  peeoUaifty  wUdi  most  strikingly  distin- 
foisbes  tbe  Gredc  tragedy  from  that  of  modem 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  chonl  part  This  was  the 
oApring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
wfaich.  as  ^qilied  to  tbe  worship  of  Dionysos, 
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Greek  tragedy  to<A  its  rise.  This  wonUp^  «v 
m;^  oboenre,  was  of  a  twofold  cfaancter, 
qtcmding  to  the  diflhmnt  conoeptiona  wfaich  ven 
anciently  eot«tained  v€  Dioi^saa  as  tbe  cba^a- 
ble  god  of  Souriahing,  decaying,  or  renovaud  sa- 
tnre,  and  tbe  rarioas  forbioee  to  wtaidj,  in  tktt 
chsncter,  be  was  constdoed  to  be  sobgect  at  As 
different  sessons  of  the  year.  Hence  MoUer  ob- 
serves,* "the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Attieos  asd 
elsewhere  were  all  edemnized  in  tbe  montbs  Dev- 
est to  tiie  shortest  day,  eoincidaitly  with  tbe  dan- 
ges  going  (hi  in  the  coarse  of  natinVf  and  to  irtseh 
his  worMiippen  cmceived  tbe  god  hwwwlf  Is  be 
affected."  His  OKMimfiil  m- joyoos  fiRtQnes(ra^\ 
his  mystical  death,  symbcdizuig  tbe  deaOi  of  sB  T^ 
getation  in  winter,  and  his  birth,*  indicsting  the 
renovation  of  aH  nature  in  tbe  ^sing,  and  hisatmc^ 
gles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  antrtber,  were  not 
only  represented  and  qn^aHiined  in  by  Ac  fiibv. 
ramble  ^ngo*  and  dancers,  bat  fliey  also  earned 
their  enthasiasm  so  ftr  as  to  ftncy  themsdve*  ci- 
der tbe  infioenee  of  ttie  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  tbfir  attempts  to  identily  tbno- 
s^es  with  him  and  his  fortnnea,  aasamrd  tba 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  tbe  Sstvn, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  {mmjitvmmqug  Inea  am'a§- 
tyrit  ekarii,  Who  Ibnneo  ue  mythcdogieal  train  of 
tne  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Dioimu 
(p.  US),  arose  the  custom  of  the  dtwniseof  aatjn 
being  taken  by  tbe  worriiippera  at  tbe  festirsU  of 
DionysDs,  from  the  ehora  songs  and  dances  <k 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  *'beingfinin 
its  eomnwncement  onmeeted  irith  the  paUie  re- 
joicings and  oeremonieB  of  INonyans  m  ctfin, 
while  comedy  vms  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
tbe  conntry  festivab."  In  fact,  the  very  saow  <f 
Tragedy  (Tpay^ia),  far  from  signifying  anythiw 
mooniM  or  patb^c,  is  most  probauy  AenrtA  , 
from  tbe  goat-like  awearuce  of  tbe  satyrs,  who 
aang  or  acted,  with  nuinetie  geatieulntiau8(ilpt^ir), 
the  oW  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenas,  tbe  constant 
cmnpanion  of  tKonysos,  for  their  leader.*  Fna 
their  resemblance  in  ^ess  and  actioa  to  goita, 
they  were  s<Hnetimes  called  Tpayot,  and  tbeir  soof 
■nofv^la.  Thus  .fschylos,  in  a  fira^nent  of  the 
Pronietfaeas  Uvp^ooof,  calls  a  satyr  Tpa.j^.  sod 
the  satyric  eboras  in  tbe  Cyclops  of  £^iii|»des*  ip- 
peara  in  the  akin  of  a  goat  {x^uii^a  Tpajvty  Tbe 
word  odrv/Mf,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  rrv 
flof,  a  kind  of  goat.*  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  die  <*  word  tragedy  was  first  eoiaed 
from  the  goat  that  was  tbeprize  of  it,  irbkb  prin 
was  first  ooostitoted  in  Theapis's  time."*  TIa 
derivation,  bowerer,  as  weD  as  another,  eoBnectuu 
it  with  the  goat  offered  oo  tbe  altar  of  Bacdiu/ 
around  which  the  ^Kfrns  sane,  is  not  eqoally  sop- 
ported  either  by  tbe  etymok^cal  ininciples  of  tbe 
fsngnage,  or  the  analogoos  instance  cmT  xt^yJu, 
the  "revel-song."* 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  alwafs 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  :  they  were  capaUe 
of  expressing  tbe  extremes  of  imdnffw  and  wild  bm- 
entation  aa  well  as  the  enihnsiasm  of  joy nd  il 
was  fipom  the  ditbyrsmbie  songs  of  a  moomlU  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  tbe  winter  mosths,  that 
the  statdy  and  solemn  tragedy  of  tbe  Greds  arose. 
l^Bt  there  were  dithyrambs  (rf*  sodi  a  chMacter. 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  o£  Diosysns  (rn  ro£  Ai- 
o¥imm  xuAi),  appears  from  tbe  atatosent  in  He- 
rodotus,* that  at  SieyoD,  in  tbe  time  sf  ClistbeDes 
(B.C.  800>,  it  was  cuatomaiy  to  celebrate  (rvo'p'ivk 
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dke  mfflriags  of  that  gad  with  "  teagie  chonwes." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  ia  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambie  seme  was  not  execiUed  by  a 
recalv  chorus.   Thoa  Arcoiloehua  saya  in  trochaic 
verse, "  I  know  how,  wheo  my  mind  is  inHaoiM  with 
wise,  to  lead  off  Um  dithyramb,  the  beaatiftil  song 
*r  DionyBOa"  {vid.  Chorus,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
uaier  that  in  bis  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
sUBg  by  a  band  o£  revdlera  led  by  a  flute-player.* 
Lyrical  cbonises,  indeed,  had  been  evea  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
evanexioa  wi^  the  worship  of  Apolio,  the  cithara, 
or  ^opfuyi,  being  the  instmrnest  to  which  the  cho- ' 
rents  aang  and  danced.*  In  fact,  the  connezioQ  of 
the  Dorian  ehoralpoetiy  with  the  wor^ip  of  Apollo, 
tbe  dire^  opposite  to  that  of  Dionyaus,  and  its  con- 
seqneac  subjection  to  established  rules  and  f(»rms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  bat  little 
inBoration,  affords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
tike  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
diunatic  sprang  from  it,  aa  from  theoitbyrambic 
petlbfinaaoea.*    Still  Uiere  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of         resembled  that 
of  Dionysus,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer  god  was  hououred,  and  the  kind  of  mimiciy 
which  cbaTacterized  them.    Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly ftoflitatA  the  inbodnction  of  the  Dionysian  dith- 
yramb unong  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improTementa  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  000), 
which  were  so  grrat,  that  eren  Uie  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  thoogh  it  had 
been  knowu  in  Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  wmhip  of  Dionysos  was  celebrated  at  faia  na- 
tiTe  place,  MethynmK  in  Lesbos,  with  moaio  and 
vrginMe  rites ;  and  as  Arion  trsTelled  extendvdy 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oiqwr- 
timities  of  obserTii^  the  rarieties  of  choral  -worship, 
and  of  iatroduoing  any  unprovemeots  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.*   He  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  {rpayuMi  rp&jcyv), 
a  phrase  of  doohtfnl  signification,  bat  iridbh  seema 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  iieiwAat  of  a  grave  and 
aolemn  style  of  mosio,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  song.*  (Tt^  Moaic,  Osskx.)  Suidas* 
adds  of  him,  ^Jyerat  xai  irpuro^  X'V^*'  or^aat,  ual 
itSvpoftSw  ioM  Koi  6vofiaffai  ri  ^oofuvov  v«rd  tov 
X^pov,  Koi  ^arvpovc  ^oevrjfKUV  i/ifurpa  XiyavTOf. 
From  the  first  dauM,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
thoritiea,'  we  learn  that  be  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expresaed  by  m^ng 
him  the  son  of  Cyeltut) ;  i.      the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blaziag  altar;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aria- 
topbanea,  adithyrambie  poet  and  a  teacher  of  eyelian 
cbonses  were  nearly  synooymoos.*  As  the  alter- 
atioa  was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  r^^tesentatioa  of  the  dithyrambie  was  assimila- 
ted in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.   Tbe  clause  to  the  effect  that  Arion  intro- 
duced satyrs,  i.  e.,  Tpayot,  speaking  in  rerar  {trockt- 
is  by  some  thuuglil  auotber  eapreMiou  for  the 
invoition  of  the  "  tragie  style."  A.  simpler  inter- 
pretation is*  that  he  inu^ueed  tte  aatyra  as  an  ad- 
dition ud  csotrast  ts  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyelic  ehoius  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
it*  eld  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chos.    The  phrase  bvo^iMsai*  alhides  to  the  differrat 
titles  given  tqr  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.*  As  he 
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waa  &e  first  cithara  pl^rer  of  his  age,*  it  is  prebahle 
that  be  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  ia 
the  musical  accompaniment 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved Arion,  wittt  tbe  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner :  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed them  were  nnder  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archos,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  KTt  was  sometimes  taken  by 
tbe  poet  himself*  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
tbe  ezarcbos  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  oanong 
roond  tbe  altar,  then  exi^eased  their  feelu^  of  jtiy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  sudi 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  be«i  called  a  "  b^rical  tragedy,"  perform- 
ed without  sctdrs  distioot  uom  the  cbonis,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  stq»  brtween  the  did^- 
ramb  and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev- 
er, does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time^ 
according  to  eiicumstances  or  the  iancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. Tliat  the  names  rftayt^Aia  and  rpayi^Aoi  are 
apidted,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  ofTbe^iis,  and  that  the  "tragedy"  of  that  age 
waa  entirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogoe,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athensos*  observes  ^at  the  whole  satyrical  poetiy 
fonnerly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  ''tragedy^ 
of  old  times  (Ji  r6re  rpay^ia).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laertius*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed (duipofiaTtCev)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann*  observes,  "after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  bat  in  eidiibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  '*we 
see  rather  iramatica  tragadia  imiia,  ^uam  vZ/um 
lyrid  eujusiam  gexeria  vettigium."  Lync  poets  also 
seem  to  have  iKen  spoken  of  as  tragedians ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,*  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  dpo- 
ftara  Tpayixu  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"^},  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscri|rts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
irtftrred  from  this,  it  only  frovet  that  dithyrambie 
poeta  were  also  called  tragedian,justasinthescho- 
lia  on  Aristoi^anes,*  a  writer  is  described  as  itOv- 
pa/iSoKo^  4  Tpay^iSaaKoXof.  For  the  argumenta 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  t.  i.^  and  Bfickh  on 
the  Orchomeniaa  Inscriptions.* 

The  choral  dithyrambie  songs,  accompanied  witt 
mhnetie  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  1),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  tbe  Peloponnesus  ;'*  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, tbe  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
alwa^  iPritten  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poelir  was,  however,  espe- 
cially populsr  at  Sicyon  aad  iu  0(Hinth.  In  the 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  Uie 
former, "  tragic  choruses,"  t.  e.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,''  and  tbe 
Sicyooiana  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  Tfiay^ia  (rpayi^iat  eipiroi  fih>  Itxvuvtoi, 
nJieaiovpyol  Si  'KrrtKoi  iroirp-ai^*);  but,  of  courae, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  olil  8a> 
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^ne^  rpoYt^ta,  i.  of  Um  MOfi  nof  with  wi- 
untie  danciog  bj  the  goat-Uke  tatyrs,  or,  u  otbeiB 
would  uj,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  thejmni- 
ed  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
ia  a  good  and  intelligible  foandatitR)  for  the  eUima 
which,  aooording  to  Aristotle,'  were  made  by  ibe 
PetopooDesius,  and  especially  1^  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  inrentioa  of  "  tragedy,"  aadentanding  by  it 
a  choral  pnfonnaDC^  such  as  has  been  described 
abore.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambio  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  even  io  ancient  times,  con- 
Bned  to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
relating  to  different  heroes  :*  a  practice  in  which  be 
was  Iwlowed  by  succeeding  poeu,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-like odes  (whence  tb^  were  dasaed  among 
Ibe  TpaytKol  irot^Tot),  which  they  called  Centanrs, 
Ajaoes,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be.*  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  hare  written  a  tra- 
gedy, i.  e.,  a  piece  of  dithyrarobic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject aooonnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  eonse- 
onenlly  recetred  with  Ibe  crj  of  oMtv  irpit  rfo  At- 
immnr,  or  "this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Baccboa."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigeoea  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  irftbe  satyre  into  the  ditby- 
rambic  chorus  by  the  latter  may  poa8U>ly  hare  been 
meant  to  satisfy  Uie  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  (rf  Arioo,  Ibe  tragic  dithy- 
ramb gradually  became  less  satyrieal  and  sportire 
to  its  character,  tilt  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyrio  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.* 

As  to  the  abeps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle* says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  eztempo- 
taneous  efibsion  (uir*  apx^t  airwsxriiaaTuc^),  and 
was  dniTed  mc6       i^apxovruv  tAp  diMp^tfev,"  t. 

fttND  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singera  ofthe  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  Irregular  Terse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
eeire  how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
mdependent  of  the  chorus,  might  bare  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphKi  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  msking  short  off-band  q>eeche3,'  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
oftbe  moment.  {Vid.  Chobus,  p.  847.)  Bitt  it  is 
tSaa  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  ofthe  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  Attic  diak^ue,  and  which  Aristotle* 
aays  was  need  by  Homer  to  hit  Margitea,  though 
tta  inrentioa  is  commonly  ascribed  to  ArchQochos. 
In  fact,*  the  rbapeodista  themselres  are  stHoetimes 
^ken  of  as  actors  (^ojt^raO  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  [tmoKptvio- 
0Bt'*}.  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  throui^  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tkw  whidi  obtaued  at  the  PaoatbeoKa,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Sohm  or  HippsrehD^"  it  is  dear  that  tbey 
would  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogae.  In 
Act,  the  principal  acenes  of  the  whole  IlAd  might 
to  this  way  hare  been  represented  as  psrts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common, 
U  was  natural  to  combine  with  Uie  reprosenlstion 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  reeitatiTe  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  dement  of  the  dialogue, 
written  to  iambic  rerse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,**  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres  (XtxTuAv),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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Tenatioa  most  leaday  lalB.  ft  is,  iDded,(tffi 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogne,  ortbe  kniu (teat 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  cofioeclsd  with  tbe  itojndi. 
cal  recitatiODS,  bat  it  is  eoafinned  by  ibe  &a  ibt 
Homenc  rhapsodes  were  eanmon  u  Sinoa,' 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  aod  dso  ai  finsm 
to  Attica,  when  the  wnahip  of  KcqriM  cntei 
IhNn  aneieot  timet.*  Ilila,  bowem,  ii  teaa, 
that  Uie  Doion  of  the  iaminc  diakfasvilklbtlrii- 
cal  chorus  took  plaoe  at  Athens  uder  finhm, 
and  that  it  was  attriboied  lo  Tbes|MB,  i  stiin 
Icarus,  one  the  country  demes  or  psritbestf  At- 
tica, where  the  wonhip  of  DioByns  bad  lo^  pn- 
vailed.  The  introdoctioo  of tbia  wn^iMsAti- 
ca,  with  its  an>ropriate  choruses,  secna  to  Im 
been  partly  owing  to  the  wtimanHB  of  the  Dmiai 
oracle*  in  very  eariy  times.  Thas  k  ii  lOUt 
that  tragedy  (i.  the  old  dithyrambie  ud  ntjnai 
tragedy)  was  veiy  ancieat  to  Attica,  and  did  >■ 
originate  witb  Tbespis  or  his  cOBtenqntuies  "ni 
slteration  msde  by  hiai,  and  whidi  gtve  tothedd 
tragedy  {iflj^ifiiviM  tup  irepi  Qtmta  iv  ^phf" 
dim  mvetv)  a  new  and  dramatic  chaiaeterfMb^ 
it  an  tfnofttm  trtigiea  getmt*),  waa  very  aa^,  Nt 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  idor,  is  il  ii 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  ibe  ebons,' 
and  independoit  of  it,  in  wfaicta  c^iaei^  k  pnto- 
biy  appeared  bimsdf,'  taking  varioos  f«u  ii  tti 
same  piece,  under  various  dtsguitea,  wteh  ht  n 
eoatried  to  assume  bymeans  of  the  linen  Bi^fl> 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  lo  him.  fkma  I 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  matniaii  a  di- 
alogoe  with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  lo  see  Iww, 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  actioa  RUglit  Im  iaU- 
dnced,  contmued,  and  condoded,  by  the  ^taba 
between  the  choral  songs  ezpreasive  of  tbejorot 
swTow  of  the  ehuras  at  the  variooa  evab  do 
drama."  Tbua  Midler  observes  that,  in  tke  it? 
of  Pentheua,  supposed  to  have  been  eos^ostd 
Thespis,  *'  a  singje  actor  might  appear  BQccenndr 
as  Dionysos,  Pentheua,  a  messenger,  Apn  Ik 
mother  of  Pentheua,  and  in  these  cbataoen  o- 
press  designs  and  totentions,  or  relate  ereutivluft 
ooqtd  not  be  represented,  as  the  mnrder  of  PMhsi 

by  her  mother :  Iqr  wbich  means  be  wooid  nfn- 
sent  the  substance  of  the  faUe,  as  it  iffeaniDtk 
BacchK  of  Eoripides.""  With  respect  lo  ihe  cbif- 
acter  of  the  drama  of  Thespis  tfaere  has  beta  iwk 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especi^y  BolkT*'''!'* 
mainuioed  that  his  plsys  were  allsatjiieaiiid^ 
dicroas,  1. 1.,  the  plot  of  them  was  sane  it^a 
Baedioa,  Ibe  ebonis  cmisiated  priaeiiafly  "^"^ 
and  the  argument  waa  merry  ^  an  gptaioB,  iadin 
which  ia  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  tbe  eclT  p>t 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  sot  ■ 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  ^ipear  ukciit- 
firmed  the  statenwDt'*  that  first  Ibe  tnf(£H> 
made  oae  of  the  troAaio  tetrameter,  as  be^  bel- 
ter anited  to  the  satyrieal  and  aahatorial  wtan  n 
thdr  pieces.  But  perhaps  the  tnitb  is,  thai,  a  ue 
early  part  of  his  career,  Tbeapis  retaioed  t^ajji- 
ioal  character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  ■A^'™''^ 
clmed  to  more  serious  cMupositioBS,  wbiti  itw 
almost  obli»  him  to  diacard  the  aatjnfrn"  b> 
choroses.  That  he  did  write  serious  taau  " 
timated  by  the  tiUea  of  the  days  ascribed  torn, 
as  weU  as  by  the  character  ofthe  fi^paeaa 
bio  veiBo  quoted  by  FtuUrcb  as  hi*"  ■» 
even  if  ih^  are  forgeries  of  Heiai*le» 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  ofanionaf  ■«™*"'." 
Aristotle  on  the  sobject.  Beside^  the  Msenm 
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iiX  So^toeles*  vn>t»  against  the  chonu  of  Thes- 
is, seeins  to  show  that  there  was  some  similaritj 
f  character  between  the  productums  of  the  two 
oetc*  A  sDinmayy  of  the  aisumenta  in  ftvour  of 
ae  serious  diaracter  of  the  tragedy  of  Theepis  is 
iven  by  Wclcker.*  The  inrention  of  the  prologus 
nd  rbesiB  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
leosare,  identic^  with  the  introdaction  of  an  actor) 
I  also  ascribed  to  I^espis  by  Aristotle.*  By  the 
>nner  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  Uie  actor,* 
r  the  procEmium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ; 
le  ehonis  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  ir6podo(,  after 
'blch  came  the  j^ai^,  or  dialogue  between  die  act- 
r  Bod  the  principal  choreutn.  The  invention  of 
lis  dialogue  ia  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Xifeo^ 
i  yrvouivTiv*  It  ia  eridcDt  that  the  introduction  of 
ie  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  tn 
le  manageanent  of  the  chonu,  which  ooold  not  re- 
lain  cyclic  or  eireular,  bat  muat  have  been  drawn 
p  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  tbymde,  or  altar 
f  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elerated 
n  a  platform  or  table  (£Aeo(-),  the  forerunner  of  the 
tage.  The  statement  in  Pollux^  that  this  was  the 
ase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.*  If  we  are 
ght  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
'hespian  drama,  the  phrase  oMiv  npdc  ^tiwaov, 
rhich  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
lied  to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
'ith  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
"om  the  fUKpol  fiiSoi  koI  M^ic  yeXoia  of  his  prede- 
essors.  Plutarch,  however,*  supposes  that  its  first 
pplication  was  later :  he  says,  "  when  Phrynichus 
nd  .£schylus  continned  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
ends  and  take  of  snftrings  (eic  it66ov{  Kei  mBri 
poay&vmv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
id  eatyric  choniB,  said,  'What  is  this  to  Bac- 
bus  V  "  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
f  %hhat  was  matdrpropoB,  or  beside  the  qoesUon. 
The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
oticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :** 

"  JDicUur  et  pUuitrU  vtxuie  poemaia  Tketpia, 
Qua  ctauretU  agerenique  peruneti  facUnu  oro." 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconc^ 
ion  of  the  origin  of  the  Attio  tragedy,  and  that  the 
lie  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  iff^ieblyanwe  out 
f  a  confiiaion  of  the  wagon  o[  tto  comedian  Snsa- 
ion  with  the  platform  of  the  Titespian  actor.  The 
ist  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  685. 
[is  immediate  successors  were  the  AUkenien  Cheer- 
us  and  Phiynichns,  the  former  of  whom  repreeent- 
d  f^ysasearlyas  B.C.6iti.  He  is  said  by  Suidaa 
>  have  written  160  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
r  them,  the  "Al(^"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
een  a  legend  of  Attic  (Higin.'^  That  he  eMflfled  in 
10  satyrical  drama  invented  by  I^nttinaa,  ia  indies- 
sd  by  the  line  of  an  unknown  anthoTt 

nd  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
scribed  to  htm,  it  is  ako  evident  that  the  custom 
r  contending  with  tetralogies  must  bare  been  of 
arly  ori|^n,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatio  fes- 
-vals  during  the  year. 

Phiynichos  was  a  pupil  of  Theq>is,  and  sained 
is  first  victory  in  the  drsmatio  contests  B.C.  611. 
n  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  dement  still  pre- 
ominated  over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
uished  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
1  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
c^Mdar  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music, 
'be  esteem  in  which  Us  <*ambroBi&l  songs"  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  ofAristoiibj- 
nes,*  and  in  the  line*  where  the  dicasta  are  made  to 
chait  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 

K(u  fUwpi^ovTes  fui/^ 

"  Sidonian"  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  be 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissc.  The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,'  sud  be  so  far  deri* 
ated  fhun  the  general  praetioe  of  Uie  Attie  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  sntgeet  of  eotempo- 
raiT  history,  the  capture  (rf'HUetas  tn^the  Peniau, 
B.C.  494.* 

We  DOW  come  to  the  first  writer  i>f  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinss  of  Hdius,  s  town  not  far  from 
Siciyon,  and  irtiieh  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  eomedy.*  For  some  time  |He- 
viously  to  this  poet,  and  probaMy  as  eariy  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  oU  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  1o  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompamment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  tbem  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  digmty  of  the  jGschylesa 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  surest- 
ed  by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb, 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chtsr- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy (Terpo^fa).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  mtnda  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  hsve  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  mstio 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivete  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  their  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  ttieir  epio  and  le^ndaiy  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  "  tnco^wmt  gravitaU"), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  sofier  some  diminution  of  dign'ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  (be  satyrical 
drama,  vrtiich,  so  to  apeak,  was  '*the  Epos  tnrned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  made  Iqrthe 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy" 
{iral^ooaa  rpayi^ia),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace*  says, 

"  EffiUire  leva  imtigtia  tragadia  versus 
Intererit  aatyrit  paulum  pudibuTida  protervii,** 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calU  tragoedia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rather 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  sceno  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  snj^iooed  haunto  of  the  satyrs,  ss  w» 
learn  from  Vitravius  :■  "  Satyriea  seena  enmtw 
arhorihus,  mot^ilntt  reliquUque  agrtatVma  rebua,"  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  re- 
minding Uie  spectators  of  the  dli  dithyramb  and  the 
gnd  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  coo- 
testa  were  originally  heki.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  i^racters  and  le< 
gends  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 
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Owtic  Mpeeto,  wan  not  adapted  (or  trifedy,  tod, 
fket^on,  were  natoraUj  appn^ruted  to  the  aatjjic 
dnnu.  Sodi  were  Sisj^iu,  Anlolyciu,  Ciroe, 
CaUisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hwcnlea  also,  as  be  appears  in  Aristophanes'  and 
the  Akestis  of  Euripidea,  was  a  foToarite  sabjeet 
•f  this  drama,  aa  baiag  ao  aafit  coinpanion  m  a 
drvokea  Sitaaaa  and  bta  crew.'  The  OdyaaeT  dao, 
saTS  Lesajng,*  was  in  feDeral  a  rich  sloreboase  of 
the  satTrical  jfiayn ;  but,  though  the  Cfclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  ooljr  satjrieal  flxf  extant,  waa  taken 
fioa  it,  the  list  of  saiyrie  pieees  giraa  by  Waleker* 
hardly  eoafinns  this  asseitioo. 

We  now  come  to  the  inpraramaata  ande  in  tia- 
ledy  br  iEsehylus,  of  whicb  Arhtotle*  thos  speaks ; 
"  He  ust  added  a  seoond  actor  and  diminisMd  the 
parts  of  the  choros,  and  msde  the  dialoroe  the  prin- 
eipal  part  of  the  action"  (T4v  Aojw  irpuTmuvtarift 
wmpioKtiavt).  He  also  arailed  himself  of  the  sid 
of  A«atharehus  the  aoene-paioter,  and  improved  the 
•oatume  of  hia  aoUna  by  firing  them  thiek-soled 
boots  {iftSirat),  as  well  as  tba  masks,  which  he 
made  mora  ezpresaiTe  and  cbaraetariBtle.  Horace* 
ttns  aUodes  to  his  Improrements : 

"periona  p^lofue  rtfertor  ieiutia 
JBtehflut,  et  madicia  iiatraaU  ^piu  tignu 
JBt  doaut  mMgnuttt^  toqui,  tutifue  ectkunu.'" 

Hie  custom  of  extending  with  trilogies  (rpiAoyiu), 
or  with  three  plsys  at  a  time,  ia  said  to  hare  been 
also  introduced  bj  him.  In  fact,  be  did  so  much 
Sot  tragedy,  and  so  ooropletely  bnilt  it  up  to  its 
"towering  beigbt,"  that  he  was  oonudered  the 
htbar  of  it  The  aubjecta  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  natarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
niyUia  of  the  HiHDeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  be  said 
of  himself'  that  bis  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
ftapsentafirom  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  dqnrture  from  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
ritowD  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  bis  trilogy  of  the  Oreateta,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreo' 
tm  for  each  of  the  three  pieces."  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  ^Eschylus  made  use  (rf'  one  of  the  iraprove- 
naeata  of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  r^irayuvtirr^,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  atroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attio  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  hare  matured  by  farther  imprOTementa 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  haoda  of  .£schyltts,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  ^niet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  pl^s  are  the  perlhctiea  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  Ae  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  ^schylus  (rdv  klax^Xov 
Smmmx^  ^yxw),  and  the  harsh  obecority  of  bis 
own  too  peat  lefinenwnta,  and  attained  to  Ifaal 
style  whicfa  he  ihoogfat  the  beat,  and  most  uiited 
for  ponraying  the  characters  of  men.'  The  intro- 
duction of  Uie  diird  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectaally,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  diffbrent  sides  and  ander  different  circiim- 
otanees,  both  as  excited  by  the  of^ition  of  one, 
and  drawn  ont  by  the  sympathies  of  anothto.  ( Vid, 
Hisraio,  p.  606.)  Henoe,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophoelea  are  hMiger  tlian  tboae  of  ^)ochyUu,  still 
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a  more  perfect  delineation  of  dancttt. 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Aiu,iie  nan  pa. 
lect  and  minutely  drawn  ehanctm  Ibui  un  b 
.£schyloB.  The  part  or  the  chnu  ia,  on  tbe  «ki 
band,  considerably  diminiabed  in  bis  playi.  AhOci 
diatingniahinc  fo^nta  in  them  is  lhar  Bonl^iif. 
eanoeaad  ethical  taadking.  Tho^ihecteKiBi 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  aid  sobjecu  of  DUieul 
interest,  stOl  they  do  not  alwi^s  appear  aiitmet, 
or  abore  the  lerd  of  comoKa  famnxDtty.bat  ii  nek 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  sock  motint, 
passions,  and  feelings, aslUltoUKlolafiiiiaii 
general:  sothat^eTenroDemiviaeapiniBdMa 
Bome  likeneaa  arhimacul'' 

In  the  handa  of  Eor^ides  tiagedy  deMranUd, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  abo  in  its  moid  odtd- 
gioos  significsnce.  He  introdnceB  hia  bena  it 
raga  and  tattera,  and  busies  Uum  with  petty  i&b, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  lai^nge  of  entj-i^ 
lifo.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,'  be  Tefntmd 
men,  not  as  they  ouf^t  to  be,  bat  utfaeyan^nt- 
out  any  ideal  grestness  or  poetic  ehaiieiei-ihi- 
oughly  prosaic  personages.  Hi8diakigBei,lM,ra 
litUe  dse  than  the  rhetorical  and  fbresiic  bt^ofe 
of  his  day  clCTerly  put  into  verse :  Aifl  of  m^ittj 
and  quibUing  distinctiona.  Ooeof  itaepecdmns 
of  his  tragedies  waa  the  i^Siayot,  as  iotiodMH; 
monokigne,  willk  wbitA  soawherooriDdtveBtki 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  theatateof  ifin 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  ttnie  i^hii 
dresa,  so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  ponesioa  li 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  oeceMaiyAr  thm  ta 
know:  aver7basinaBs-likeiffoceediii^BodDiill,bat 
a  poor  md»«hift  for  artistieal  akifl.  Tbe  "Dw 
ex  sucAim"  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  "h^ 
tdi  viniice  Hgiaa,"  was  frequently  e^i)^  ^ 
EuripidestoenecttheJ^toAawMlofhispieeei  Tk 
chorus,  too,  no  loojger  discharged  itt  profn  ni 
liigh  functions,  either  as  a  rqnesentatire  of  tbe  fe^ 
ings  of  unprejudieed  obeervera,  or  "Mooeofte 
actors  and  a  part  of  tbe  whole,"  joining atkit- 
velopment  of  the  piece.  Many  of  hti  dianl  odei, 
in  fiict,  am  but  remot^  connected  ia  N^j«t«iA 
the  action  of  the  play-  Anolber  aovdty  ol  Orfi- 
des  W88  the  usp  of  "  monodies'' w  lyrical  Mop.  a 
whidk,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  priseqsl  fomt 
of  the  drama,  declare  their  emotionB  tod  nflerisei 
They  were  among  the  most  briUiant  puti  of  b 
pieces,  and,  beingsangbypenonsofllbetti|e,st 
sometimea  deaorihed  aa  M  nwff '  ^i"* 
tophanea  irflen  parodied  tbem,  aad  nnke*  Ebi^ 
say  of  hmmelP  that  ho  xmntBied  tniatf  » 
monodies,  introdnciagCe|UKqiboB,''hiiaieri'i4 
to  sing  them. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tnp^torif. 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  aa  it  oertunt;  k- 
eembled,  the  'ITMporfx^iMa  of  the  AleiSBdriaii 
the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  dram^Vi 
rather,  a  parody  or  trairasty  of  tragical  * 
epecimna  of  the  Emripidnn  tragi  o<ini<^  » 
extant  m  the  Akestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  v 
of  four  pieces,  and  thnrefore  ss  a  aMitric  m  a 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  to  ib  ^ 
some  of  its  soenea,  ft  has  a  mixtantfM^i"' 
satyric  obaracten  («.     Hcrcolaa),  mi  Kt^ooa 

remains  to  make  some  reourts  tn  n^i"" 
and  (^ject  of  Greek  tragedy  in  goMral,  iwl  « in 
parte  into  which  it  ia  divided.  Aow^^^^ 
the  truest  tragedy  is  in  iraitstion  of  dm  ■<*«*ij 
best  life  :  ftifaprH  ro#  saUiarm 
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Aristotle's  definUion  is  more  cunpn^ensive  uid 
pertiapo  perfect.  "  Tragedy  is  an  unitatioa  of  an 
action  ttut  is  important  (amoSatac),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  Daagnitude,  in  jdeaaunible  language,  by 
meana  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  efitetii^, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  such  passions"  (r^  rotovruv  ira0t^Tuv 
Kiifiafiaiv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  Atoty,  i.  c,  the  combination  of  incidents 
or  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
and  music  (ja9o{  koi  ^n,  k<i1  Xi£t(,  xtd  diovoto,  «« 
tifiiu  Koi  fuXovQtta).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  part,  developing  the  character  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  sonl  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  aianifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
aoil  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proTiog 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  redection. 
Afterwud  he  adds.  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (ol  ftlv  dvXoi,  el  Hi  imtJityfiivoi), 
tbe  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discorery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Nov  a  revolntion  (nepurfrna)  is  a  change  to 
the  revefse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circom- 
staocea  of  the  action :  a  discovery  i&tmyvupiatf)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  nnknown,  haniening  be- 
tween characters  whose  bappineas  w  anhapinneas 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  tbe  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  rerolution,  as  in 
the  (Edipus.  Aristotle  next  ennmemtes  the  parts 
of  quatUii^  {xari  rd  iroam)  or  division  in  tragiDdy : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs ;  tbe  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.  Hie  npoXiryoc  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  t.  e.,  the 
flru  act.  The  brttaodiov  Is  all  tbe  part  between 
wliole  choral  odes.  Tbe  Ifodof  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  tbe  choral  part,  the  irapo- 
^  is  the  first  speech  of  tbe  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts) :  the  stasiroon  is  without  ana- 
pests  aiul  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  aU  Ibe  choreuttt  (sowd  dnovrw),  but  the 
•*  songs  on  the  stage"  and  tbe  ttiftfiot  >jp>rt  only 
{lita  6i  rd  iird  ffnrvw  <w  K^tftoi).  The  com- 
maa,  which  properly  means  a  wailmg  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  aufTering,  espe- 
cially by  .£schylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (styv*^  ^  fp^i^Kt 
sMfof  xop^t  to*  ^ffi  ffXTv^r),  whence  its  deriTative 
KofifiaTtita  ia  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  sang  either  by  individual  choreotK  or 
divisions  of  tbe  ^oms.'  Again,  the  trdpodof  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  choms, 
song  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orcheatra,  and  therefore  in  atutpestio  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  araatfiov,  as  being  chanted  by  tbe 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  itsjnoper  position.* 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neiUier  em- 
ircntif  ciilimue  not  jn^,  nm  )et  involvrd  in  mis- 
fortune by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
error  of  humao  frailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
(Edipus  or  Tbyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
not  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  trage- 
dies with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  tbe 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  t.  sooceeda  beiA  in  pro- 
ducing pity :  an  nprasaioB  eapecially  true  of  some 
aeenes  m  the  Medea.  In  JBschylns,  the  feelings  of 
y  and  melanoholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
the  relation  in  which  hia  heroes  stand  to  desti^ 

L  tUBIUriEvHa,.  p. «.)-«.  (Said,  sid  BqmL  Ibff*) 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  vainly  strng- 
^iag  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  fate,  to  whose 
power  (acecvding  to  tiie  old  Hcaneric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  ia  only  occajonaUy,'  aa  in  the  agtendid  ebons  of 
the  Eunienidea  (6SS),  that  we  trace  in  bim  ray  intk 
mations  of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of 
the  worid.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  ^ught,  and 
the  superintendence  a  directing  and  eontrolMag 
powar  u  diatiootly  reoogniaed :  **  the  great  Zens  in 
beaTen,  who  mpmintetias  and  diraots  all  ihinga."^ 

The  materials  o£  Qmek  tragedy  were  the  nation 
almythtdogy, 

Preaenting  Tbebes,  or  Peli^*  Ibw, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  diTine." 

Hie  exceptions  to  this  were  tbe  two  htBtorical  tra- 
gedies, the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Ilirynichua, 
and  Uie  "'Persians"  of  ^Eschylns ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  tbe  art.  Hence  tbe  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  o(  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectatna,  a  drcnmstance  wbidi 
strongly  distingnishes  tbe  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modem,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
tbe  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
sabject,  descnbed  by  Thirlwall*  as  a  cbaracteristio 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

Tbe  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Oreek  bagedjr 
were  vary  important,  as  described  by  Horace  :* 

"  Actoris  parte*  chorut  offieiumjue  virUe 
Dtfatdat :  neu  quid  nudwt  wterdtut  aetms. 
Quod  non propotito  eembt^t,  tt  kareMt  apte"  &e. 

We  must  CMceiTe  of  ft,  aays  A.  W.  Schlegel,  aa 
the  poraoaification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  tbe 
represented  action;  in  otb-^r  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses tbe  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  piece  in  which  it  ia  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  ehoraa  enabled  s  port  to 
prodnce  an  hnage  of  tbe  "  coundl  of  elders,"  whiek 
existed  under  the  heroic  governnients,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  Thia 
image  was  the  more  struiing  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
tiw  chorus  was  taken  from  tbe  people  at  laige,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  tbe  appearanee  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men ;  so  that  the  ooaUast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Jukh  and  avwcTtt.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  itf 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  btmT)^  ttnugfata 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  tbe  eboma 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  MuUer*  thinks  that,  out  of 
tbe  dithyrambic  chorus  of  60,  a  quadrangular  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  first  ftnrmed,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  13,  one  for  each  fiBj  of  a 
tetralogy ;  but  m  the  tune  of  Sc^hucles  tbo  tragie 
chorus  amounted  to  16,  a  number  whidi  the  ancient 
grammariana  alwaya  pnaoppoae  in  speakiiw  of  its 
arrangonents,  tbo^  it  mipit  be  that  the  form  itf 
the  iEsdiylean  tra^y  afterward  became  iriisfdete. 

The  pieoedingaocotmt  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Cnoairs,  Dionxsu,  Histbio, 
and  THKATanx. 

The  explanation  of  tbe  following  phiaaes  may  be 
useful : 

Uapi^C0(4Y^ :  this  wvd  was  wtA  ia  oaae  of  a 
(Fhfl.  hbOC.  V.  4aa»         (Bp.  af  ns,  uk) -i.  (lu. 
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fbvrtb  actor  anieariog  on  the  stafe,  |ffobabl7  be- 
raoM  the  choragus  wis  reqaired  to  be  at  to  extra 
expenae  ia  aupplyisg  bim  witit  costume,  dec. ;  sorae- 
timea  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  (be  character  of 
I^lades  does    aoowtiiim  tiiey  were  mates. 

napaoK^iov :  thia  phrase  was  used  irtieo  one  of 
tbe  etuHCUtc  apdie  in  song  instead  of  a  Ibarth  ac- 
tor, pralwbl?  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  IIo- 
p9}vpiuara  wtn  roices  off  tbe  atage,  and  not  seen, 
u  tbe  frogs  in  the  Raoc.' 

Umfiaxup^ra,  persona  who  came  forward  hot 
onee,  something  like  tbe  xp69una  uporsru^  or  in- 
traduetoiy  peisons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  aa  the  watdiman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydonia  In  the  Hecuba.  Terence  alao 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.* 

The  iixopta  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  seMrata  playa :  thua,  at  tbe  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  Aschylua,  the  Furies  of  one  {day 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 


prineipsl  modem  writers  on  tbe  Greek  trwe- 
dy  are  mentioned  in  the  course  uf  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  cooanlt  Wacbsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  447 
and  431.— Gru);^,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragiadu  Kunat 
der  Grxcchtn  in  Hirer  Entmckelung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
MnmenAange  mit  der  VoUupoceie,  Beii.,  1834. — Mu- 
smm  Crituum,  iL,  p.  69,  A;c.>-Cavleston,  PrttUc- 
ticmea  jlesiMitM.— Schneider,  Vcoer  dot  Auitche 
Jiuatermaen,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Rohan  TiAOBDr.  The  tragedy  of  tbe  Ro- 
mana  was,  for  tbe  most  imrt,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
porfeet  and  unnatural  as  tbe  construction  of.  the 
Roman  iheaue  afibvdea  no  appropriate  ^aoe  for  the 
duHnSt  which  was  therefore  otwged  to  app^  on 
the  stage  instead  of  to  tbe  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome*  was  Livioa  Andron- 
ieuB,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
S40.  From  the  aocoant  in  Liry,*  it  would  seem  that 
in  his  monodies  (or  tbe  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
dwns,  but  by  one  person)  U  was  enaiomaiy  to  sep- 
arate Uw  nng ing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
tite  latto*  ottty  to  tbe  actor,  wliile  the  ainging  waa 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
{mute  tibieine/H),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  [diverbia) 
was  left  to  be  apoken  by  the  actora.  One  of  tbe 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andmneda and 
Iw  riso  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
■ee.  The  next  trapc  poet  at  Rome  was  Nkvibs, 
who,  bowerer,  appean  to  have  writtra  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,*  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war :  so  that  tbe  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
cestia"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  bim.  To 
tbe  same  epoCb  as  Liriua  Andronicus  and  Nteviua 
bdODgs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  aa  a  tragedian.  AmMg  tbe 
^ys  written  by  bim  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  PhcBoissc,  an  Ifdiigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba,  the  metre  used  by  bim  and  Nktius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  diali^gve,  and  aoapsst- 
ie  for  the  lyrical  parte.*  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  FacuTiua,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkaUe  for 
apuit  and  Tigoar  of  expressioa  than  poltrii  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributaUe  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brunwsium. 
Among  his  {days  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chiyses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,*  and  bis  tragedies  found'  admirera 
even  in  tbe  time  of  Persios.^*   Cicero'^  quotes  from 


L  IMtcb.,  Choaph.,  BWMwa.)— S.  (PoUiix,  Onom.,  it.,  lOQ.- 
SebcL  in  Arirtoph.,  Pao.,  1)3.)  — S.  (Donit.  Tsr.,  PnA«.  ad 
Aadr.)— i.  (Miiller.  Literal.,  Ac.,  p.  MO.)— A.  (OcUins,  zxi.,  17.) 
— e.  (Yit.,  S.}— 7.  (Hianm.  in  Eunb.,  Olrmp.  144, 1.}— e.  (0«1- 
Tl^li  ».)— 10.  (i., 


him  a  spirited  tmslation  of  tbe  eondoding  En  of 
tbe  Prometheus  Vinctns  of  .XsdiylDs.  .ub  or 
Acctus  tbe  younger  was  jooior  to  PacOTlos 
fifty  years-  His  eariier  plays  were,  ai  he  haedf 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure bat  hit  sijie  pnb. 
sMy  altered  with  inereasiiig  yean.  Uu;  li^ 
menta  of  hia  plays  occur  in  Cieero  and  (he  Lata 
grammarians,  Biomedes,  Nonhu,  and  Turn  Bt 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameieT  mat} 
The  five  poets  mentioned  sbove  bekmg  to  Ute  Etilier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  littie  wuviii- 
teo  bid  tnnslstiona  and  'mitatiwit  of  4e  Gntk, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  niginal  antter.  Hnv 
they  imitated  the  stnictore  of  the  ebn^  odn  s 
doubtful  \  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it  bii- 
us,  Pscuvina,  and  Accins  are  contrasted  by  Citcn' 
with  £scbyhia,  St^ocles,  and  Euripides;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  aajt,  **  Viriim  Aaitjiu 
tribititw ;  Paatmim  wideri  daOiarm,  fauMua 
gffeetantj  voltaU." 

Id  the  age  of  Aogostos,  tte  writiag  of  tragedio, 
whether  original  or  imitatioBB,  seems  to  haie  In 
quite  a  fashiooable  occupation.  The  empenn  hia- 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  soccaed; 
when  his  friends  adced  him, "  Qmdtum  Aja  egers^ 
his  re[riy  was  "Ajaeem  asim  ts  ifongim  aoAt 
iwe."*  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  oi  tb 
epoch  was  Aainins  Pollio,  to  wbora  tbe  line* 

"  Sola  SopKocleo  tua  eamuM  digv  (a&im^ 

ia  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excdied  in  ottei  lit 
erary  accomplishments. '  Orid*  also  wrote  a  ui(»- 
dy,  of  which  Quintilian*  says, "  Otidd  Mda  nitfp 
mM  OMtendere,  fiianfttwi  iUe  wfrmetan ptuntna- 
genio  tuo  Umperart  yiiam  indafgere  watowf."  Ki 
"anwnni  yiutietvfls""  between  Ajax  aad  11^ 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dnnts, 
proves  that4e  might  have  rivalled  Enriinde)  inrbe- 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Virios,  ^ 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poOr," 
that  his  TTayestes  mi^t  be  compsred  v^aajtf 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragment!  of  Iib  TI^ 
estes  are  extant,  bat  we  have  no  other  muinis 
the  tragedy  of  the  AogusUn  age.  Tbe  less,  pe- 
haps,  ia  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  w 
indigeooos  mythology  must  have  disaUed  ibe  Ra- 
man  poets  from  producing  any  original  ecantaiQiu 
of  the  Greek  tragedy;  besides  which,  mtbeina 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  BaifOf,  tk 
Roman  peoi^e  woe  too  foodof  ^adirtnnlAo*^ 
and  beast-fights,  and  gorgeous  spectules.  to  o- 
conrage  the  drama.  Moreover,  it  ia  also  maninit 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Gieeka  emU  »> 
have  flourished  under  a  despoti^n. 

Tbe  only  eomi^  Roman  tragedies  that  bin 
comedown  to  OB  are  tin  ten  aUrUntedtoiteid^ 
losopher  Seneca.  But  vrtiether  he  imii0  UT " 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point  It  >>  V*''^ 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  sad  it  is«km- 
fhl  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  em.  a 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  bei^ 
ine  kill  her  children  on  tbe  stage, 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  Sdilefar^ 
speiOu  of  them  :  "To  whatever  age  ^^y^' 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bonbastieaBdfnpa, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  attiixi.  uw  m 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  prtpn^J- 
barren  of  all  theatrical  eflbct.  Will  ttw  oid  Ufr 
cian  tragedies  they  have  nothing  in 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  natter.  ^ 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  inen,b>itini^ 
pen  giants  of  puppeu,  and  the  wire  that^wwtwp 

1.  (GfllLoa,  liu.,  S.)-S.  (Mxaob.,  SiL, 
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at  one  time  an  mmataral  heroism,  at  another  a ' 
ssioa  alike  annatnral,  which  no  atrocity  of  ffuDt 
n  maL"  Still  they  have  had  admirers:  Hein- 
ns  aula  the  Hippolyttu  "  diTine,"  and  prefers  Ibe 
roades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides :  eren  Raeine 
\a  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytiu  in  hia  Phedre. 
Roman  tragedians  soroeticoes  wrote  tragedies  oa 
bjects  taken  from  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
iis,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Ptutut,  L.  Accins  a  Bruin*  and 
DeciuM}  Cuiiatius  Matemos,  also  a  diatingoish- 
t  orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
is  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  oTwhich  fi^re  c^Dce  to 
e  rulers  of  the  state  {fotentium  cntmiof  offendit*). 
he  fiagments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
r  Bothies,  Poet.  Seen.  Lot.  Frag.,  p.  VT9. 
•TRAGOPOGON  (Tpayomiyut'),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
!ard.  According  to  Stackhoose,  it  is  the  Tngo- 
gm  OriaiUtJia.   Spreogel,  howeror,  prefers  the 

•TRAGORIG'ANON  (rpoyoptjww),  a  q>ecie8  of 
hyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
'e  heJd  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Tla/mu  Tragoriga- 
HDi  and  the  Stac^t  gltttinota.* 

*TRAGOS  {Tpayoc),  the  male  of  the  Copra  hireua, 
the  <di  being  ^e  female.  "  The  ancients  were 
kewiae  acquaSited  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Hex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  tha  «U»  <tf  the  Hebrews, 
nd  the  rpaytXa^  of  the  Septoagint  and  Diodoros 
icolus."* 

*II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
ailed  SaUoU  Trugiu.  HI.  Another  plant,  men- 
oned  by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
ard  was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusina  and 
prenf^l,  it  is  the  Saxi/rngm  JUrciuiM.* 

TRA'GULA.   (Fid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.   (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.   (Vid.  Di«»tor.) 

TRANSTRA.   (Kid.  SaiPi,  p.  898.) 

TRANSVE'CTIO  EQUmik.  {Vid.  Eqoitss, 
.  416) 

TPATMATOZ  EE  nPONOI'A£  rPA*H  (rpov- 
nroc  kx  itpovoUtf  ypofv).  Our  principal  infennation 
especting  this  action  is  deriTed  from  two  speeches 
f  Lysiaa.  namely,  irpof  Hfiuva  and  irept  rpoiS/Mirof 
T  irpavoia^,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
articulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
ould  not  be  brou^t  by  oay  person  who  had  been 
rounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
ecessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intentiua 
>  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
squentiy,  the  irp6voia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
on.  Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
.reiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
'OB  exilBd  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 
Bted.' 

TREBOTflA  LEX.   (Vid.  Lex,  ^  m.) 

TRESVIfU.   (Vi«i.  Tainimai.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
tnging  to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
□hr*  suppoeea  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
leir  being  formed  of  all  Uie  three  heavy-armed 
[Bases,  and  not  ftom  their  being  riaoed  in  the  third 
oe  of  the  battle  arr^,*  so  that  the  triariana  fomH 
i  thirty  centoriea,  ten  belonging  to  each  class, 
lius  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  inati- 
ition  of  the  Serviau  centuries  ;**  but,  so  long  as  the 
attle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
tan  phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 


ofbattle.  They  may,  however,  nevertheless  have  ex- 
isted with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  paliaadM,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javeUos,  qiears,  ud 
swords.  TbeirjaveUnalsomaybavebeenthepilam 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pitaxi.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  Uieir  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,'  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipea.'  In  the  time  of  Polybios.  when  the  170  cen> 
tunes  no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  upinfour  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  foorth 
rank,  where  Ihey  were  a  kind  of  reserv&' .  Then 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
fHrineipea,  and  coosisted  of  a  sqoare  shield,  a  abort 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  % 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protectitm  <tf 
the  legs.*   ( Vid.  Arht,  Romait,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI-BULUM  (rpiWAof),  a  corn- 
drag,  conaisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  ahaip  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  com  s 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.*  Together  with 
the  trdnda,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.* 
These  inatniments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  v»* 
rioos  travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,*  Jackson,* 
and  C.  Fellows.'*  The  com  is  threshed  upon  a  cir- 
cular floor  (area,  &?mv),  either  paved,  made  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
In  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  osaa 
draw  it  roand.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East  The  verb  iiibuUre"  and  the  verbal  noun  ^n'^ 
idatio  were  applied  in  a  aefwndary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRI'BULUS  irpiSoT^og),  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
ni.** When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  tlie.oiie 


1.  tCic.,  Do  Dir.,  i.,  SI.)- 9-  (Tacit.,  Dial.,  1.— Lang.,  Vind. 
rmf.  RnoMn.,  p.  U.)— 1  (DioMW.,  ii.,  ITl— Tbao^msL,  H. 
,,  ni.,  7.J— 4.  (Dkaoar.,  iii.,  31— Adam,  Appand.,  a.  T.)-fc 
>iad.  Sic.,  ii.,  51.  — Adanu,  Aunad.,  i.  t.)  — S.  (Diowwr.,  iv., 
I . — Adam,  Append.,!. v.)— T.fCoOipwn  DeiiiaBth.,e.  ArictDCT., 
r7,  St.— Id.,  e.  BiMt.,  1018,  i.—JEmt.,  Da  Fall.  L^;..  9T0.  — 
L,  c.  rt«B.,  440,  OM.—  Lja.,  c.  Andoc.,  p.  Sll— Lucian.  Tinum, 
I.  —  t^lu,  Odmb.,  viii.,40.— Mvier,  Att.  P)(oc.,  |i.«14.)— S. 
Int.  of  Rome,  p.  47S.H-0.  {Ut^  riii.,  8.}— 10.  (NiBbuhr,  ti., 
,  450.— Caoyan  m.  SM,  hhI  ii^,  p.  117,  Ao.) 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the 


I.  (Pint.,  Cufll.,  n.)-*.  (Lir.,  tlii.,  e.>-t.  (falrb.,  ri.,  II. 
Ac.)— 4.  (Vid.  Niabnlir,  I.  c,  SMpaiM  witk  tha  accoant  td 
GSttliar,  OMch.  d«T  RBb.  Suatav.,  p.  169,  SM.}— 4.  (Vam,  Da 
Re  Bnat,  i,,S«.— Grid,  M«..  xiii.,  fltO.— Plin.,  H  N.,  iml, 
M.— Lmuu.  ill.,  tt.— Braadh.  Aul.,  ii.,flS.— Abob,  i.,  >.>-«. 
(Tin.,  Gaon.,  i.,  IM.— Sanina  id  loc— Ori.,  Da  Ra  Roat.,  li., 
ll.J-7.  (Voya^,  I.  u,  p.  l«.)-e.  (Tfa«U.  mi.  Up.  !»)-*. 
{Jonmar  fmn  India,  p.  W.)— 10.  (Joomal,  p.  70,  «3.)— 11. 
(Cato.  Da  Ra  RvM.,  tt)— IL  (V<L  Hut.,  iii.,  7,  t «.— Cart.,  It., 
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other  party,  either  by  throwtef  before  ibem  caltrops, 
which  neeesaarily  tay  with  one  of  their  four  abarp 
pointa  toned  apward,  or  by  baiying  the  oaltnvB 
with  one  point  at  the  aorfaoe  of  lbs  Bound.^  The 
preceding  woodcut  ia  t^n  ftMn  a  dtohm  caltrop 
figured  bj  Caylna.* 

•TRIB'ULUS  (ToOdAot},  an  aqoatia  pfant,  prodn- 
eing  a  pricUy  Biit  haTing  a  triangular  fimn,  "  Wbp 
tcr-cheatnol"  or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  7V^  m 
taM,  called  by  aome  rpitoXoc  hvSpof.' 

*U.  Another  prieUy  plant,  gnnring  among  eoni, 
the  TWmAw  tematrut  «r  lAnd-caltrapa^  eallM  alao 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  taiaed  platform,  on  irtiidi  Om 
pTBtorandJodioeaaatintheBaailica.  It  iadeaeii- 
bed  under  Oknue^,  (p.  141). 

There  waa  &  tribonal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
feaeraltjr  iimned  ot  iarf,  hot  aometinea,  In  a  at»- 
tionuy  camp,  of  atone,  ftiua  which  Un  geoenl  ad- 
dreaaed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  eonsaland  trib- 
ooea  of  the  aoldien  adminiatered  joatioe.  When 
ttie  general  addressed  the  army  frocn  Uie  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  |rtantad  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
■nny  placed  roond  it  in  mder.  Tha  addieao  itaelf 
mseaUedidJtais.'  {Vii.Cun*,p.tn.) 

A  tribonal  waa  aooHtimea  erected  in  honovr  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  ona  raised 
to  the  memory  of  OeimaaioaB.* 

Pliny^  apidiea  the  term  to  cabanknienta  agaiaat 
the  sea. 

TRIBimrCU  LEX.   (FU.  TanoHUS.) 

TRIBUmS.  TUa  ward  aeaiH  original^  to 
have  indicated  an  oOoer  oooneeted  with  a  tribe 
{ir^tu),  or  who  rejmoented  a  tribe  tar  eettain  por- 
poeea ;  and  tbia  ia  indeed  the  character  of  the  oO- 
eera  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  RcKne,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  ia  tlie  later  ofli- 
eera  of  this  name.  We  aubjoin  an  acconot  of  all 
the  Ronian  ofltcers  known  imder  this  name. 

TauvuBsorTnTMBaAifonirrTBiBas.  Atthe 
time  when  all  the  Roman  eitixena  were  cratained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titiea,  and  Lo- 
eeres,  each  of  them  waa  headed  by  a  tribone  (^'lo^ 
X0(*],  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  ciril,  religimia,  and  military  af- 
Aira ;  that  is  to  aay,  they  were  in  the  ci^  tiie  ma- 
giatnitea  of  the  tribes,  and  perfbniwd  the  sacra  on 
tiieir  behalf  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.*  Niebt^"  supposes  that  tiie 
frthuiH*  ederum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
<4dest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  be  is  follovped  by  Odttling,'*  thoogh  it 
ia  in  direct  eoidradiction  to  DlonyBraa"  and  Ftmpo- 
Bios,^*  according  to  whom  the  tribnnaa  cdenun  was 
the  ennmander  of  the  eelertM,  the  lung's  body-^ard, 
s  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Ntebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysios,  in  one 
passage,^*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerara  in  the 
]Aural.  llkat,  however,  the  tribunns  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
la  acknowledged  by  Niebabr  himself  in  a  subse- 
qoent  part  of  hia  woriL>*  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunua  celenmi  was  appointed  is  onoatain;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
qainius  Superbos  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  tribea ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  inqwrimn 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 


L  (VafsL,  Dm  R«  IfiL,  iiL,  M.— JuL  Afrlc,  M ;  ap.  Tat. 
WA.  Gtm.,  p.  ail.>-t.  (lUeMil,  i*.,pl.  ««.)—•.  (Dioaac*.,  iv- 
Uk— Ateaa,  i^po^.,  ■.*.)— 4.  (Hutn  ad  Virf.,  Gain.,  1., 
lN.>-«.  Ui^M,  Da  MiUt.  Bin.,  t*.,  0.}-«.  (TMii^  Amm.,  it. 


woe  hold  imder  the  presideDcy  of  the  tribuo  » 
leram,  and  hi  the  abaenee  of  Oe  kng,towhoBflm 
oOoer  was  next  in  rai^  he  ooBVfltod  tte  cBMii : 
it  was  in  an  aasemUy  of  this  kind  thtf  Bntn  po- 
poaed  to  deprive  Tarqainins  of  the  ia^ercn}  k 
law  passed  tmder  the  praideneyoraKtraNBiBiR<- 
leram  was  called  a  Ux  (ntwiKw,  to  distbtgunh  a 
from  one  paaaed  nndcT  the  presidaiKjd^tiKiiie 
(FiU.  RaoiA  Lax.)  The  tribona  of  tte  thrtc  ae- 
deot  tribes  oeased  to  be  appointed  wheniheseirilw 
themaelvee  ceased  to  exist  ss  political  bodieia^ 
when  tiie  patricians  beeame  inoorponled  io  ibt 
local  tribes  of  Servins  TtUinaL  (Ftf.  Tidii,  Ro 

■AH.) 

Tsiamm  or  m  Satvuir  "nttm.— Wfaa  Str- 
Tina  TuOios  divided  the  comraoa^  into  thin 
local  tribea,  we  ^ain  find  Unt  at  the  bead  of  tbcH 
tribea  tbem  wis  a  tribow,  wfan  DioBTni  oh 
^XafcsK,  Ijfce  thooe  of  the  patridan  tite.*  He 
mentions  them  only  in  eonaexioa  wiiti  the  a? 
tribes,  hot  there  can  be  no  doobtdut  eaditf  At 
rostle  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  atribooe.  IV 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  witlnot  <Mt 
tlie  most  distingaiBhed  pmooa  ia  their  le^eetin 
districts,  appear  to  have  eensirted  at  tata  ketp- 
ing  a  register  of  the  fadMUUnU  te  esA  ditfiio  o' 
of  their  imiper^,  for  porposes  of  tauiini.  and  to 
levying  ttie  troopa  far  the  amies.  When,  intne- 
qnently,  the  Rooaan  pei^  became  esempled  im 
taxes,  ths  m*>n  pan  of  their  bamen  w  alei 
from  them,  bat  Ibey  stiS  oontisned  la  emt  ffifr 
bohH  supposes  that  the  trOni  mtrS,  ako  ms 
down  to  the  end  ctf*  the  RooUie,  wen  oalribe  m- 
cessors  of  the  tribones  of  the  tribes.  Tun'ipata 
of  cuTAlora  osnniMt  trUu*m,  a  name  brviidibe 
probaUy  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tiibce.  Wbn, 
in  the  year  4«6  B.C.,  the  eostomof  piiiigiBKiiK 
Miidiwn)  to  the  soldien  was  introdneed,  <( 
On  trihani  crarii  bad  to  oideet  the  tiiittm  ia  Is 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  MUen;*  md  a 
case  tbeydid  not  ftdffl  flua  duty,  the  soldim  bii 
the  right  of  plgttoria  capio  agaimt  them.'  In 
times  their  otities  appear  to  have  been  esafaed  tt 
otdleeting  the  tribotum,  which  ther  mide  onr  lo 
the  military  Qiueators  who  paid  the  aiUieR.  [fd. 
Qamnon.)  The  lex  Anralia  (79  EC.) mMAb 
triboni  Braril  to  the  exercise  of  ja^M  tttim, 
along  with  the  senators  and  eqnites,  3s  t^>^ 
ones  represented  the  body  of  the  moit  rapertwe 
cUtzens.'  But  of  this  distinction  they  wen 
qoently  deprived  by  Julius  Cesar." 

TaiBirin  Plxbis. — The  ancient  tiibooa  the 
[debetan  tribea  bad  undoubted  the  riclit  of  eoin- 
king  the  nwetfaigs  of  their  trib^  and  tfi^ini>><|( 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  byEiiigSerTiDS,isd 
subsequmtly  by  the  Valerian  laws.  Bol  Hib^ 
tection  was  verjr  inadeqoate  agaiwt  the  i"*^ 
ambition  and  nsurpations  of  the  pairieiaDS.  Wh 
the  ptebeiana,  impoverirfied  by  kmj wais, met- 
elly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  tet  seceded,  a 
the  year  4M  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Saoer,  tto  ptf)a» 
wen  obllcad  to  grant  to  the  {ddw  tbe  it"  ^ 
iqipi^tiiv  tribunes  {tnhmi  jUba)  with 
cient  powers  to  tnxitect  their  own  orilerili"  »™ 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  "'^^ 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  iff*™  ™ 
<mly  to  aflbrd  protectioQ  agamat 
of  Uie  patrieiaa  magistrates ;  sad  tbti  imc» 
be  aUe  to  aflbrd  8ni£  pmteotion,  theii  rei>o»*^ 
declare^  aaoed  and  iinriolaUB,aad  itm^ 
that  wbooffcrieted  igahiat  this  iarinW^  »^ 
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e  an  ontlaw,  and  that  bis  property  abonld  be  fbr- 
iited  lo  the  Tenqila  of  Cera*.*  TUi  decree  seems 
»  coatain  eridenoe  that  the  beada  of  the  tribes,  id 
xeir  attempts  to  protect  members  of  tbeir  own  or- 
er,  had  been  subject  themselTes  to  inaoU  and  mal- 
reatment ;  and  that  aimilar  thinga  occurred  eren 
tier  the  sanctity  of  the  tribanes  was  established  by 
reaty,  may  be  infeiTed  from  the  foot  that,  soma  time 
fter  the  trilmneship  was  insUtoted,  heavy  poniah* 
seats  were  again  enacted  against  thiiae  who  should 
entuie  to  annoy  a  tribane  when  be  waa  making  a 
iropositioB  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Hie  law 
y  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
hat  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
rhile  addressing  the  people,  and  ttut  whoever 
Jiould  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  sboukl  give 
tail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
ine  they  aboold  affix,  to  bis  offence  in  arraigning 
dm  before  the  commonalty ;  if  be  refused  to  give 
tail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.*  It  sboidd, 
lowever,  be  oteerved,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
ater  dale  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dionysiua,  as 
las  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  ;*  it  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ty,  made  only  a  short  time  before  ita  firat  apfdtcation 
n  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Ckbo  Quinctios.'  The 
iribonea  were  thus  enabled  to  affintl  proteetioa  to 
my  one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
nonalty,  or  required  any  other  aasistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatiTes  and  the  organs 
)f  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
.he  comilia  tributa.  With  the  patriciana  and  tlwtr 
:omitiatheyhadnodiingtodo.  llwtribaneathem- 
idves,  howerer,  were  not  jadna,  and  oonld  inflict 
lo  punishments,*  but  could  omy  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  (muifdni  irrogare). 
The  tribunes  were  thua,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plebs ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  sorpasaed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
Iribaoes  then,  as  NidMihi'  lastly  remarks,  became 
a  magiatracy  for  the  wbde  Ronian  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  BMiate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bclmiaistration  of  the  goremment.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
and  Niehohr  jnatly  eon^area  their  eidlege,  each  aa 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  tha  National  Conrention  of 
France  during  the  first  rerohition.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribnnitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  ^t 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  naeaanra  attiibittaUe  to  the  fnatitutlon  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  trOmnea  of  the 
people,  M  the  ancient  writera  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr^)  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
hrst  tribanes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.*  When  this 
increase  took  [dace  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysiua,*  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero" states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribanes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  lirj,"  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  tbeir  ai^intmoit,  elected  themselves 
three  new  ecdleaguea ;  aeeoiding  to  Piao^"  there 
were  only  two  tribanes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
PaUilian  laws.  It  wmM  be  hopeteM  to  attenpt  to 
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asoertaiu  what  was  really  the  case:  thus  nradi 
only  is  certain,  that  the  Dumber  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  4&7  RC,  and  that  then  twv 
were  taken  from  each  of  Uie  An  daases.'  Una 
number  appears  to  have  reouuned  nnaUersd  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribanes  were  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysins,*  always  on  the  10th  of  De> 
cember,  although  it  ia  evident  fran  Cicero*  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  tfae  election  took  j^ce  «■  i.  xn., 
Kal.  SextiL  (I7th  of  July).  It  is  almost  snperfluotdi 
to  state  that  none  bnt  [^ebeiaiw  were  c^igiUe  to  the 
ofRce  of  tribune ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renoun(^  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  {vid.  Pxmcn,  p.  743) ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  ihouj^t  that 
the  princepa  shonld  not  be  trihnne  beeanae  be  waa 
a  patrician.*  Bat  the  infinence  wbhA  belonged  to 
this  office  waa  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.*  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regn> 
lations  remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribnnea 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  ^ebs  alone. 
The  nly  inatanee  bk  wUdi  patriciana  were  elected 
to  the  tribnneeb^  ia  mentioned  1^  Uvy**  and  tiiia 
waa  probably  Uie  eonaeqnence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneahip  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
tbongh  nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originafly  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  thqr 
represented,  yet  the  antgeet  fa  inTotrcd  in  conaid' 
erable  obacuri^.  Cieero'  atatea  that  they  wen 
elected  by  the  ccnnitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  ia 
implied  in  the  accounta  of  Dionymus*  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comttia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  tiU  the  lex  Pnblilia  (473  B.C.>*). 
Niebufar  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  PuUilian  Uw, 
they  were  elected  by  the  cratnriea,  the  elaasea  of 
which  Uiey  represented  in  their  number,  wnd  that 
the  curies,  aa  Dionysiua  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,  ^*  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  Go|^ng"  is  inclined  lo  think  that 
the  tr^nes,  before  the  ex[dntion  of  tbeir  office^ 
appointed  their  ancceaaora,  after  a  previona  eonaolt- 
alion  witfi  the  plebeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  caries  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law."  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  of 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribanes  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  comitia  tributa,  whitdi  were  oonvoked 
and  ndd  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  bibnnea  pnrrf- 
ous  to  the  expiration  of  their  office."  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election.'*  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  simset,  and  the  bnsiness  waa  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  aometimea  happened  that  it  waa 
obliged  to  break  tip  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  ooll^  co-optatio.*' 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  inegularityl  the  trib- 
ane L.  Treboniua,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes shonld  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  deetiona  aboold  be  oontinoed  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  num- 
ber ten  was  made  np.'*   The  jdaee  where  the  elec- 
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tiOB  oT  Um  tribones  wu  bdd  wu  on(tiiaIlf  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  alao,  the  Campus 
Martiua,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  trHMtiitiaB  power.  Although  iu  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  fio^ia  againrt  pa- 
trician magistratiBs,  the  plebeiana  anwar  early  to 
bsTs  regarded  their  trUmnea  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themaelTea.  This 
statement  of  Lydus'  baa  been  pointed  out  Wal* 
tar.*  Hie  whole  power  poaseaeed  by  the  ooBegp  of 
Iribanes  was  designated  by  the  mme  triimmda  po- 
t€tUtt,  and  extended  at  no  tiooe  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  Miey  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citiaen.*  As  they 
were  the  puUic  goardians,  it  was  neceaaaiy  that 
ereiy  one  aboold  bare  acoeoa  to  them,  and  at  any 
tnne ;  benoe  the  doon  of  their  hooaes  wen  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  aflbrd 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
tratea.  For  the  aame  reason,  a  tribune  wu  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  fimn  the  city  for  a  whde  dqr 
oceot  during  the  Ferte  latine,  when  the  iriiole 
peiqw  wm  aaaembM  on  the  Albaa  Moont.* 

m  the  year  4M  B.C.,  the  tribones,  in  oppoaition 
to  the  eooauls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
•enata,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same;*  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  iMiiacita  hekn  the 
•enate  for  appndntioD.  Some  years  after,  46S 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  dMnaiided  of  the  cmudIs  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatua  conaoltum  fan 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  le^ 
latioit,  and  during  the  discussions  on  this  aubject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate.' The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der;  but  as  such  a  tegislatim  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  ihe  two  orien,  they  af- 
Inward  gave  way  to  the  remonstrancea  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.'  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tiibunesbip  waa  suspended,  bat  was  restored  after 
tiie  legi^tion  was  CMn^ed,^nd  now  aasomed  a 
diObrent  character  tnm  the  diange  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  {Vid.  Tsisvs,  Roman.)  The 
tribnnea  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate  ;*  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.*  The 
inTi<dability  of  Uie  tribunes,  which  bad  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.**  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  theutribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  pltiteian.  Hence  Uie  patri- 
•lan  eX'decemTir,  Appiua  Claodtua,  inqdored  the 
protection  of  the  tribnnea."  About  thia  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  aoapi- 
oeainthe  aaaembiiesof  the  tribes.'*  Hhey  also  as- 
aumed  again  the  right,  vbicb  they  bad  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  aa  is  dear  from 
several  instances."  Respecting  the  authority  which 
B  ^d>iacitam  {ffopoaed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  throng  the  lex  Tderia,  see  PLtnnm. 
While  the  cwege  thus  gained  outwvdlj  kv 
strength  ererj  day,  a  change  Vodk  plaee  in  iiiti- 
teraal  o^aaixation,  wfaidi  to  tome  exttat  {snlj- 
zed  its  powers.  Before  the  jem  3M  B.C^  ner- 
thing  had  been  decided  in  the  coO^  by  imajcn- 
ty  ,'  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  kaow  buv,i 
change  waa  iatrodnced,  which  made  the  o|finitin 
(tnUrecMtio)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  R&der  i 
rescdution  of  his  colleagues  void.*  ThisnewRgE- 
latioa  does  not  aiqiear  m  iteration  tin  394  ud )» 
B.C.  the  old  one  waa  still  sfipbed  m  B.C.  ttl 
and  416.*  From  their  right  of  affeuof  in  tto 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  diacnsaooi,  ai 
from  their  being  the  roireaentatives  of  the  vUt 
peofde,  they  gradually  obtained  the  light  irfinter- 
ceasioa  againrt  any  action  irtiick  a  migistnu 
nU^t  undertake  daring  the  time  of  hit  office,  aad 
thia  even  without  giving  any  reaaoDfer  it.*  Tha 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  cooniai 
the  senate,*  preventing  the  proposal  of  sew  Un 
or  electiona  in  the  comitia and  they  ioteteded 
against  ibe  official  functiona  of  the  ceoaon,'  isi 
erea  against  a  cosmiand  issued  bjr  tlte  fnur' 
In  tiie  same  manner,  a  tribone  ni^t  phce  bit  iTto 
opon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,**  and  thns  eititer 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  snbject  in  qoesciiKL 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  sesnm." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  MBate,llKr 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,'*  or,  wha  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  tb^  nigkt  mile 
Uieir  proposal  even  in  o^ceition  to  the  eoiaii 
ri^t  whidi  no  other  muutrates  had  in  the  p» 
ence  of  the  consols.  Tne  senate  on  the  «ba 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  rwxwree  la  & 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.it  Ta][iesteddK&*- 
unes  to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dKUW, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  Koate,  ad 
the  tribunes  cooqieUed  the  cmwqIs,  bj  thrainiie 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  wppoioi  A  Poetaniis 
TubertuB  dictator."  From  this  time  terwud  n 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  cribaiiB 
ccnnpelled  the  consuls  to  c(Hnply  with  the  detnei 
of  the  senate,  n  non  went  n  oMetmuk  tait**- 
and  to  execute  ita  commands.**  In  tbeir  idfiin 
to  the  senate,  a  change  waa  introduced  by  tbeT't- 
biaeilum  Atiniam,  irMch  orduned  that  a  tnboK.  br 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator.'*  ffba 
thia  plebtscitum  was  made  is  .aocertaio,  but  n 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  openuw' 
It  prob^ly  origin^ed  with  C.  Atinnis,  vbo  re 
tribune  in  B.C.  133.**  But  aa  the  quEatoi^d 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  whi^  penm 
held  previously  to  the  tribnnesh^aad  as  the^ 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  rigb  a 
a  aenator,  the  law  of  Atiniua  was  in  moit  enaa- 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistntis  ve  nv 
ol»erve,that  the  light  of  intereeaaiowu  not  cot- 
fined  to  stopping  a  magiatrate  in  hit  preeeediDR 
but  they  mlffA  even  command  their  laumslri- 
ViAToa)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  impv^ 
him,  or  to  throw  him  firom  the  Tarpeiao  B«t 
It  is  menUoned  by  Labeo  and  Vano"  tint  the 
unes,  when  they  brought  an  acCTsatw 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  ligii  of 
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M,bat  not  the  rigJitDf  voeolw;  that  is,  th^  might 
oniQumd  a  person  to  be  draped  by  their  viatores 
elbre  the  comitia,  but  not  to  sammon  him.  An 
ttenirC  to  aeconnt  for  this  siagtUarity  ia  made  by 
ieUiua.*   The^  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 

fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accosed  before 
le  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  tliis 
roposal,  and  treated  the  ease  as  a  coital  one.* 
lie  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
lag  edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  In  ca- 
es  in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
esolution  of  his  colleagues,  noUung  could  be  dope, 
od  the  measure  was  dropped;  bat  tiiis  usetul 
lieclf  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
iracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
oaing  to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
isling  on  hia  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
f  the  tribunes  hod  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
«ght  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
:,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  tmperium 
f  tribunes.  They  had  acijuired  the  right  of  pro- 
osing  to  the  comitia  tribuU^  or  the  senate,  meas- 
res  on  neariy  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
od  it  wouid  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
rhicb  their  power  was  manifested.  Hieir  prapo- 
als  were  inwed  usually  made  ex  anctoiitate  sena- 
is.  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 

,'  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
trect  interest,  such  as  a  ^neral  legal  regulation,' 
le  granting  of  the  franchise,*  the  alteration  of  the 
Uributes  of  a  magistrate,*  and  others,  might  be 
rought  before  the  pecqde,  wUhaat  their  having 
revioiisly  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  thou^ 
icre  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.^*  Subjects 
elonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
efore  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre* 
iously  received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
f  the  senate.  Hiis,  however,  was  done  veiy  fre- 
ucntly,  and  benee  we  have  mentioB  of  a  nnmber 
f  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 

list  of  ibem  in  Walter,  p.  182,  n.  II.)  It  some- 
mes  even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
uestion  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
ne  the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
uity  the  residution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
rhgle  peofde.^'  SnUa,  in  his  reform  of  th^  consU- 
itkm  on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
le  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  biu  deprived 
lem  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
roposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
iit  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
;nate.  {Yid.  Taisos,  Rohan.)  But  this  arrange* 
lent  did  not  last,  ftnr  Pompey  restored  to  them 
leir  former  rights.^' 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
le  office  of  quKstor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
ately  before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
?nerally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
lis  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire.'* 
:)metimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
!e,  and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate," 
here  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
le  qutestors."  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
»1  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  sra, 
lOu^  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
l,especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero."  They  contin- 
;d,  however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 

I,  (I.  o.)  —  f.  itlf.,  vuL,  St.— U.,  zrr.,  4.— M..  xxrL,  S.) — I. 
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against  decreea  of  the  senate  sad  on  behilf  of  In- 
jured individuals.* 

Tkuoni  miutuh  cum  coksulaki  potistats. — 
When,  in 446  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleiiu  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  ccMuuIship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,*  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  tribuni  mitilum  etun  cDmulari  po- 
teataU  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  he 
equally  eligible  with  the  patricians.*  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  i)eopl6  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  cooao- 
lar  tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  nnmber  of 
the  latter  varied  fiom  three  to  four,  until,  in  406 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.*  At  last,  howev- 
er, in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  eonsolar  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtoUj 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  dec. ;  p.  3S9,  &o. — Compare  Gfit- 
tling,  p.  336.  &c 

Tbuumi  Militabbb  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Yarro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  tbe^ear 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  of 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries.* Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  dected  by  the  peo- 
ple (eomitiaii)  by  the  name  of  Rnflhli.*  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequent^  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  prntors,^ 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  of 
them  were  amointed  by  the  peo^e.*  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keej^ng  order  among  the  soldiers  ia 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  miUtaiy  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c.  Compare  Akmt,  Roman. 

Tribdnus  Voluptatck  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.* 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  {^>mv,  *vA7).  In  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Greek  histo^,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
spealis  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  tbe^  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  xord  ^CAa,  xaru 
^p^TfMc,  so  that  each  may  be  cnconraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.'*  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (afp^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw."  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arisuig 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 
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•retted  a  patrtarelul  vmj  ovar  Itt  maaAm.  The 

Ixmd  was  cemented  by  i^uriona  eommonioo,  aaeri- 
fiMa,and  feativala,  wtddi  aO  tbe  ftmUy  or  danamen 
attended,  aod  at  whidi  tbe  chief  muaUy  preaided. 
The  anregata  of  tiieh  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal awiety.^  la  the  a^ea  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribM  and  cliiw  contiDued  to  exist,  thoogta,  in  the 
progreaa  of  ciriliiatioii,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  aawmed  a  territorial  orpolitieal nuber  tbaa  a 
flratenifi  cbaracter.  Tbe  tribes  were  not,  in  gen* 
eral,  distinctions  between  aoblee  and  commons,  dd- 
leaa  the  peoide  were  of  different  races,  or  onleM 
tbere  bad  been  an  aooession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  Uended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  tbe  common  coorae  of  things,  ncriilea 
or  privile^  danaa  sprang  up  ia  Ttriona  oonntnea, 
bj  reaaoo  either  of  wealth,  or  (rf  persotud  merit,  or 
deaoent  ttom  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  bj  tbem,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienaUe,  as  under  oar  feudal  law  j*  and  the 
Baoehiada  are  an  instance  of  a  wMe  ftmily  who 
intermarried  only  among  Uwmadree.*  Mill,  haw* 
erer,  as  a  general  rule,  tbere  waa  no  decided  aqp- 
aratioo  of  tribe,  much  toes  of  castas  between  ttobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  waa  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  ordm".  The 
priestly  function  waa  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  tbe  king afterward  the  {viesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
eitiier  to  a  aqipoaed  tranamisBion  of  pro^ketio  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumtripidie,  Branchidw, 
lamidc,  or  to  accidental  eircumatanoes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gel*  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
•epqfated,  as  an  order,  ftom  the  rest  of  the  people.' 
The  moet  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
tore  between  people  living  under  the  same  gotera- 
nent,  aroae  in  those  oountries  that  were  conqoered 
1^  the  migratory  hwdes  of  Theasalians,  Baotians, 
aod  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
nno  age.  The  reTolutions  wbidi  they  effected, 
though  Tarying  in  diffbrent  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  nniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  posae8si<m  of  the 
coontry,  and  be^me  its  loids ;  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  snbgectioo,  and  aometimas  to 
eompleteTasaalage  or  aerritnde,  innained  a  distinct 
peo|He  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
iwilt  cities,  usnaUy  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retainii^  their  military  diacipUne  aod  mar- 
tial h^iUs;  while  a  rural  ptqntation,  consisting 
prtndpally  of  the  ibimer  natives*  but  psitly,  also,  of 
tbe  less  warlike  of  the  iUTaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  tbe  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  UepioiKoi.  The  oondition  of  the  Lacede- 
monian mptoiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Pniscoi.  A 
sinuLar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  oolo- 
niied,  as  in  Argos,  Coiinth,  EUs,  Greta,  Bat 
their  condition  varied  aocorduig  to  tlte  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  eflbcted  thtir  aatilement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  eventa  vAk  or  aobseqaent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  nnder  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  eqnit^le 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
pbce  between  them  and  the  original  inh^itanta. 
nit  waa  the  ease  in  ISXa,  Measenia.  Phlina,  Trm* 
len.'  So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  MOetna,  min- 
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iM  wMi  A«  veint  Cariaai,  aad  tin  fam 
with  the  Cretans  and  Caiiaai  of  C«ki|W>  h 
Megara,  tbe  roling  dass,  after  a  tapes  of  nKlnc 
amdgamated  with  the  lower.*  Ia  other  |lia»  At 
TTcpioiKoi  were  more  degraded.  TltqiinSicToeAf^ 
were  compelled  to  wear  Aeepekiaa,  atd  aUed  u- 
TupoKofopoi  •*  in  ^lidanrus  tb^  wm  a» 
mitt,  ituty-fpoui,  a  name  rnhkek  dcaoted  iet 
agrimtainu  ooenpatioa,  bat  was  BetatMiaak 
(tfoontempt.*  BotmnMnlibeyfinadtiatrf 
middle  (nrder  between  ne  ruling  people  ind  tbevrf 
or  slave.  Thus  ia  Argos  there  was  a  ^im  v(  fe- 
sons  called  Gymnon  or  GywaitUt,  ORifip(«dii{u 
theHetots.  (Vid.  Gnmmai]  Somlhanlyi 
the  districta  not  immediatdyoeco|ied  ^Oe'IV}' 
MHan  invBdeia,  thm  dwdt  a  mnltfiOB  of  isdnt 
.Adiana*  wbo  wen  not  ao*,  liks  tk  tante 
{tii.  pBmtnAi),  but  only  tribalaiy  silifai,ib) 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  dmgh  aot  adndued 
to  the  rank  tk  citnns.*  So  also  io  CiMe  Am 
were  tbe  Dorian  Aeemen,  tbe  npfouM,  cr  aU  a- 
hiUHtaota  ahnilar  to  the  Lacedgawaiw,  ud  Ot 
aInTCB  (nd.  CosKi,  p.  SlO).  Wo  nqr  obm  tki 
the  term  nplMMoim  amnetfanes  used  ia  nUmi 
dillbreot  sense ;  as  when  Xesc^^  (jm  ttat 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  tke  sobjeei) 
of  the  Thdwos,  as  the  Aclneans  were  of  tlie  S^> 
tans.*  In  some  of  tbe  maritime  statte  the  uiidt- 
tioQ  of  the  sobject  claaaeswaasomeiAitdifatai 
thOT  were  soflered  to  reside  moie  in  Oe  tons 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artissBa;  KTutaha 
where  they  were  fishermen.* 

Tbe  ruling  people,  thus  remimiiig  dirtiDet  fm 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  iato  tiita  n! 
other  sections.    Of  the  Doma  raee  tkn  *« 
originally  three  tribea,  traces  itf  ^lidi  >n  fon' is 
all  the  couDtries  which  they  edoniitd.  Hem 
they  are  called  by  Roauar  Aomitt  r/nxiittf.*  Tb» 
tribes  were  the  TXXHt,  TUfiftXot,  tad  A^mw 
orAtytSver.   The  firet  derired  their  ume  fira  H;]- 
his,  son  of  Hereales,  the  last  two  frooi  Pifflpi>)ia 
and  Dymas,  wbo  are  said  to  have  &Beii  in  tlic  li^ 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  poaeeam  eS  ikt 
Pdoponnesns.   The  Hyllean  tribe  wu  potafs 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sputa  ttendoaM 
appear  to  have  been  madi  distinetiiffl,  for  afl 
fteemen- there  were,  by  the  omfltitotiM  of  Ltmr- 
gus,  on  a  Iboting  of  equality.   To  tbeie  tliret  Bfta 
others  were  added  in  different  plaices,  eiiliff  »b» 
tbe  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  (breigii 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabilaiits  were  lism* 
the  rank  of  citixenshtp  or  eqaal  jiriTil<|» 
theCadmeanj£geida  are  said  byHendoUBtiikin 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  [nu^ 
from  ifigeus,  grandson  of  IVras,*  tbongfi 
have  thought  they  were  incorpoiated  '"'^'^f™" 
Doric  tribes.'*   At  Argos,  ..Egina,  and  EpiteJia 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  bestdee  theJW 
Doric"  In  SiCTon,  CBsthenes,  haTiMebBBgeJaj 
names  of  tbe  Dorie  tribes  to  dognde 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fiwrtfc  trite  m 
he  himself  bdonged,  tbe  name  of  Anfadu  sit; 
years  after  his  death  tbe  Doric  biid«  ^.J^ 
stored,  and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  aJW 
fnwi  .Ggialeus,  son  of  the  Amye  hOT-W*™; 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Coifti4""f J" 
gea."  In  EUs  tbem  were  twdiBii**t^^  wen 

aftMward  reduced  to  by  a  *■  ™  ^ 
dians,"  from  which  dwy  appear  to  bne  been  g»- 
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raphieal  divbimM.*  Sorofltimes  wa  flod  mentioii 
f  onlr  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  tbe  Hylleatu 
n  Cydonia,*  tbe  Dymanea  in  Halicaniassus,  which 
rotwbly  arose  from  colonies  having  been  foonded 
■y  the  membert  of  one  tribe  only.* 

Of  all  tbe  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  thexn- 
elTes  tha  longeat  Domixed  with  finoign  Hood.  So 
leakms  were  tb^  to  muntain  their  adBajre  privi- 
sgea,  that  they  bad  only  admitted  two  men  into 
heir  body  before  tbe  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
vard  their  numbers  were  occasionaUy  recruited  by 
be  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners ; 
lut  this  was  done  very  qiaringly,  until  tbe  time  of 
kgis  and  Cleomenea,  who  created  large  nmnbera  of 
itizeDS.  Btit  we  cannot  farther  pnraoe  this  snb- 
ect.» 

The  snbdiTision  of  tribes  into  ^rplat  or  n&Tpai, 
fvi7,  Tpimtf,  &c.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
arioua  places.'  At  Spaita  each  tribe  contained 
Bn  £>6<il,  a  word,  like  xu/tai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
3tt  or  district ;  each  abe  eootained  ten  rauwader, 
oDimnnities  containtDg  thirty  families.  But  very 
itUe  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
>r  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
he  time  of  Cleomenea  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
banged ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
he  different  quarters  of  tbe  town,  and  seem  to  luve 
een  five  in  number.* 

The  four  lodian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Gelecwtes, 
lopletea,  Aiyadenaes,  .fgicorenses,  who  are  apo- 
XQ  of  bctow  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
n  Cyzicnm.  In  Samos  a  kltrxptoviti  is  men- 
ion«l  by  Herodotus,*  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
ace  that  minted  with  the  lonians.  In  Ephesus 
ive  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
espeet  to  tbese,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
.muth,  II.,  1, 16. 

The  first  Attio  tribes  that  ve  read  of  are  said  to 
lave  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Jecrope,  and  were  called  Ceavpit  (KejcpomV),  Au- 
ockthin  {kliTojfim),  AcUu  ('Axriu'a),  and  Paralia 
UofiaXia).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
laus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Crstuu  (Kjmi- 
>a2f),  Auhit  ('A.t47^),  MeM^mt  (Mwtf)>aui),  and 
Wacrw  i^Loxpli).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
>f  names :  Diom  (Aiof),  AUtenau  ('k$^vt^)t  PmUo- 
litM  lHoaeidvviac),  and  Hepkoitiat  {"Bftuenif), 
!vidently  derived  from  tbe  deities  wbo  were  wor- 
ihipped  in  the  country.*  Some  of  those  secondly 
oentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
!eogra(dii<Ml  divisions }  and  it  is  not  improluble 
bat,  if  not  independent  communities,  th^  were  at 
east  coonected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union, 
lut  an  these  tribes  were  superseded  Irtr  four  others, 
vhich  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
ettlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
0  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
^reece.  The  names  GeUontct  (FeA/oi^er),  Hop- 
ttet  ('OirAQref},  Argadet  ('ApyddeifX  Mgicerea  (Ai* 
'uopeZf),  are  said  by  Herodotoa**  to  have  been 
lerivedfiromtheioa8ofIon,aoncNrXiithiu."  Upoa 
his,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
Qodern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  ^eo- 
ies  of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
'eference  will  be  found  in  the  boolu  cited  below.  It 
B  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
ion  at  aay  length.  The  e^mology  of  the  last 
bree  namea  womd  seon  to  suggeat  that  the  tribea 
vere  ao  called  from  tbe  oeenpationa  lAich  their 
tspectire  members  ibflowed ;  tbe  Hofdetee  being 


1.  (W»ch«iwh.  IL,  f.,  17.)—!.  (IbnelL,  i.  t.  'rXX^r.)— I. 
WwtinnDUi,  IL,  {.,  19.)  —  4.  (H«nd.,  b.,  IS,  SS.)  —  5.  (MS- 
■inii.  Id.,  114.)  — a.  (Wacfatointh,  II.,  i.,  IS.)— 7.  (SeltflfMU, 
lat.  Jw.  Fob.,  p.  US.— Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  8.>-8.  (fU.,  !•.)-•. 
C«>Mn  PoUiu,  Oocn.,  tiil.,  I0».}-10.  (t.,  «a>-ll.  (Cub- 
Ml  fcn^  kn,  US8,  *a^--Ptdlu,  L  &) 


the  armed  men  or  warriors;  \hfi  Argadee,  labour- 
ers or  husbandmen;  the  .^IgiMTes,  goathoda  or 
abepherds.   It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dtscorer  to 
the  first  name  any  sa<di  meanhig,  unless  TrMwnr, 
and  not  riAtovrcr,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  reXtlv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  p^  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  reXtly,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  tbese  interpretations  it  may  be  oh. 
jfcted,  that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attio  history ;  mid  against 
tbe  latter,  that  the  Argadee  and  tbe  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  aimilar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  woid  Arga- 
des,  viz.,  artuatu,  wbo  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  eariy  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  Uiat  Argades  and  .£gi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  ItKal  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  tbe  plaiits,  tbe  latter  mountain- 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  veiy  well  not  only  with  the 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  aiso 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  tbe  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogsea  and  Dta- 
cris.   There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  smne  of  tbe 
tribes  were  den<HniDated  from  £eir  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
drcomataaeee.   Argadea  and  iEgieores  might  be 
tiie  old  inhabitants,  according  to  taeir  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  lonio 
eettlera,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Scbdmann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distingnisbed  from  the  Ionic 
settlera.  IKHialaverbetbetnithwithresppettotha 
or^Q  of  ttiese.tribea,  ooe  ttiing  in  mme  oertain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseua,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  tbe  great  founder  of  the  Attio 
commonwealth,  tbe  various  people  vbo  iahaMted 
Uie  country  oontinoed  tif  be  diamiited  and  split  hrto 
factions. 

TheaBQS  in  aome  measure  changed  the  relatioaa 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grade* 
tion  of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into 
irarfUioi,  Vtufi&poi,  and  ^tifuoepyoi,  of  wltom  the 
first  were  nobles,  tbe  second  agnculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  natioaal 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  cHy  at  Athens,  with  wbieh 
he  incorporated  aeveral  smaller  towna,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  tbe  royal  jveroga* 
tive  in  their  fovour.  The  tribes  «f  Phila  were  di< 
vided,  either  in  the  age  of  TheBeus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  fpttrpiai  (s  term  equivalent  to  fta* 
temftiea,  and  analogoos  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  eMrttf)„and  each  ^parpla  into  thirty  yfy? 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  genUM),  the  members  of 
a  yivoc  bdng  called  vew^rai  or  A/ioyaXaKTe{.  Each 
yfoof  was  disttnguisbed  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronjrmic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  leant  from  P<^hix' 
that  these  divislofis,  thoagh  the  names  seem  to 
import  Amily  ommexioa,  were  in  Act  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advaaee  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
onion,  'nio  members  of  tbe  fparpiai  and  -yf^V  had 
their  respective  religioas  rites  snd  festivab,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  tbeae  ooaunnnities  had 
lost  their  ptriitical  importance,  and  parfaapa  pnvent' 
ed  them  from  being  sttogether  diaacAved.* 
The  relation  between  the  four  lonio  tribes  and 
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the  three  classes  into  which  Theseos  dirtded  the 
nation,  is  a  dtffieiilt  and  {lerpleziiig  ^ustioiL  It 
would  appear,  firom  the  statenwnta  of  aociort  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  tack  of  the  four  tribes  was  diri- 
ded  into  Eupatrids,  Getnnori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  fvh>6aatXeif, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sorereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eapatridc,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  ( ViJ.  Putlosasilbis.)  Ttus. 
as  Thirlwali'  has  remarked,  can  onlT  be  CMiceiTed 
possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  orifrinally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,*  who  rejects  tbe  no- 
tion that  the  fonr  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  empk^ent,  Bunxnes  that 
the  tribes  or  phyUe  consisted  of  the  Eupatridx 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
pbjAB.  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Oeoroori  and  Dentiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
his  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogica  in  other  states,  bat 
aeems  hardly  snnMrted  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  as  ta  xeceivrng  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monardiy  haTlng 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  £upc- 
trida  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  bad, 
'  besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpreution  of  tlie  laws.  Attica  became  agiuted 
1^  feoda,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Sfdon,  divided  into  three  paitiea, 
tlMioToi,  or  towlanders,  AitUpiof,  or  highlanders,  and 
HepoAoi,  or  peo[^  of  the  seacoast  Tbe  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  MesogKa 
and  Diacris ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
measure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
Tlieseus:  the  firat  being  the  nobl«a,irtioee  property 
lay  in  tbe  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  tbe  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds ;  the  third,  tbe  trading  and  mming  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  bis  celebrated  coo- 
Btitotion  and  code  of  Iswa.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notioe  Uiat  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rasU, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  tbe  people  into  nevTOKoaufaii/ivoi,  'lit- 
Tric,  Zevylru,  and  e^rcf.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
eontinoed  to  be  the  /ow  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
eratic  reform  efiteted  1^  Clisthenea.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  divisiou  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes ;  Erecktluia,  Mgtu,  Ptatdi' 
«aif,  Leontia,  AemuaUtM,  (Eneis,  Cecropit,  Hippo- 
tkomtiM,  £Mtu,  Antiochit.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  d&utt,  the  number  of  which  was 
^terward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
fangement  was  so  made,  that  several  S^un  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
np  a  tribe.  {Vid.  Dxhoi.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revcdution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organixation  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient fparpiat  to  exist,  but  they  were  dM>rived  of 
tH  political  inqwrtance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  [^le  and  demos, 
buinotinapbratriaorgenos;  whence  Aristofdianes* 
a^ys,  aa  a  taunting  niode  itf  designating  new  citi- 
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xero,  that  they  have  no  pfaiatoit,  or  only  tobtnu 
onea  (<{aoted  by  Niebohr*).  The  finctioBs^ 
bad  been  disdMraed  by  the  old  tribes  vm  anr 
mostly  transferred  to  the  Aj/wt.  Among  MboB-n 
may  notice  that  of  the  foity-eigbt  ^mpa^si  ma 
which  tbe  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  be^ine  lue^ 
the  taxes  being  coUecled  on  a  diflereoi  ^iua. 
The  relimns  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  10  be  pec. 
manent  They  continued  to  be  in  force  (vnii  mu 
few  interruptioDS)  imtil  the  down&B  oTAikeiki 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  wete  bleodtd  ra 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  comtimtion.  Of  tbe 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  werecbosea  fnatkk 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  itutani  wu  sccoidii^it 
tribes;  and  tbe  same  system  of  dectioo  mai  ie 
observed  in  roost  of  the  principal  office)  of  ua 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  iniliui7,isita 
of  the  duunfToi,  Ao/wrot,  m^ifni,  rafuot, 
oi,  fvXapxoi,  arpar^Yoi,  &c.  In  B.C.  357,  Dsk- 
trios  Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  trf' tribes  la 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  maelj,Aibpm- 
tu  and  Demetriat,  which  afterwanl  ineiT«!  in 
names  of  FtaUmau  and  AtuHi;  sad  »  iliiiuedb 
was  aubsequently  added  by  Hadiiaa,  bnnigbi 
own  name.' 

Hie  preceding  account  is  only  intended  it  i  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  trated  of  wia 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  nsd  it  en- 
nexion  with  this.    (YU.  Citttas,  Gbiu;  Dun 

PhVUSCHOI,  PaTLOIASILBia,  Sco-Y 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  tiuee  saeiist  Btnt 
lian  tribea,  the  Ramnea,  Titiee,  snd  Loeeiei,  (V  Oe 
Ramnenses,  Titienaes,  and  Lacerensei,  to  vM 
the  patricians  alone  bekmgtfl,  moat  be  distiDiLEtel 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Senin  vMs. 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  eitj.  ad 
tweoty-aix  for  the  country  aroond  Roste.  nebs- 
tory  and  organixation  of  ue  three  sBcientmban 
spoken  <tf  under  PATaioii.  TbE^etntiNKdofp^ 
cal  importance  almost  doira  to  the  tine  tbe 
deeanviral  l^pslation,  but  after  this  time  tberw 
longer  occur  m  the  history  of  R(Kae,excqit  as  u 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  o^anisatkNi  ttf  tbe  tair? 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  aubasqaeat  n*''"^ 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Poriensi,  ue  q«s 
of  under  Plksss,  p.  782,  783.  TTie  four  ciij  HM 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  repoiii»iBM 
they  occupied,  viz.,  Subttrana,E»q*tIa»,Ctliiti<«^ 
PalatinA*  Hie  names  of  the  sixteen  eauttrTM" 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  '^'^^^ 
quest  of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  aJphabelies  wt' 
as  follow :  £mUia,  CamilU,  Corw/w,  ft*<* 
Horatio,  Lemoxia,  Mencrua,  PapiriM, 
Niebuhr*  thinks  to  be  the  same  is  the 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  i'^'* 
pijda,  Romilia,  Sergui,  Veiuria,  and  ^^"'"'jlZ 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of 
aurrounding  territory,  the  nnmber  of  tribe*  ™ 
gradually  increased.   When  Apphi*  CUnM  ^ 
his  nnmerooa  train  of  edienls,  emipile<l » 
landa  were  assigned  to  them  in  tbe  ^^.r^ 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  i 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This 
Livy^  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  cifl" 
tribuM,  was  subsequenUy  enlarged, »»  ~1 
designated  by  the  name  CnutHmuaCluot*^ 
This  name  ia  tbe  fint  insiaaoeofa«>tini? 


1.  Ci.,p.«S.)— a.  (Plnt.,DOT«trnlO.-^^'?^iiW- 
lui,  Onom.,  Till.,  1  IO.J  -i.  iSm  Wicta««li,  •i'-'^TmlTi 
Heraiaiui,  Uhiboch  dir  OriacL  SuKn.,  t  H  n,>^>^^^ 
175.  —  SebSniMU,  AnC  /nr.  Pub.,  h  ,  '    .  i;  la 
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eing  named  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
U  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
rere  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
eroes,  called  fan^/wi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylte. 
a  B.C.  S87,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increaised  to 
cmty-fire  hj  the  addition  of  fonr  new  ones,  viz., 
le  SuHatina,  Trommlina,  Sabatina,  and  ArnieTirU^ 
\  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  PublUia, 
'ere  formed  of  Volsciane.*  In  B.C.  333,  the  cen- 
3T8  Q.  Pablilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Foatumnu  increased 
le  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
on  of  the  Macia  and  Seaptia.*  In  B.C.  818,  the 
Jfentina  and  Falerina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
Ko  others,  the  Aniennt  and  TerenliTia,  were  added 
y  the  censors  ;*  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  341,  the  num- 
er  of  tribes  was  augmented  to  tiiirty-five,  by  the 
ddition  of  the  Quirim  and  VeUnt.  Ttaa  number 
ras  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
aered  nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
le  sovereign  Roman  state.*  When  the  tribes,  in 
leir  Bssembhes,  transacted  any  basiness,  a  certain 
rder  {ordo  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
'ere  (sriled  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
le  order  of  auceesaion  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
ist  the  Amiensis.*  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
ibe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
H-n  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  ease. 
Vvt  NoxKif,  RoMjiN,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
1  by  the  constitution  of  Servibs  TuUius,  contained 
oiy  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
1  a  point  on  which  the  opi  nions  of  modem  scholars 
re  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
lat  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
^ady  a  regular  organization  of  their  own ;  Wach- 
nuth,  Gerlaeh,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
laintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
I  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
me,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
ssemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
ence  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
ally  (debetan  ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
)  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
Lflueoce  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
le  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
'hich  are  qnoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
irtly  insaffideirt  to  prove  tbepoint  (as  lAv.,  il.,  S6, 
). — Dimvt-,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
erifid,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
le  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
lerefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
scemviral  legistation  the  tribes  and  their  assem* 
lies  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  <n  the  tribes  {eomitit  trUuta),  as 
log  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
^rcety  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  aflhirs  of 
le  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
Litum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
lanage  their  own  local  and  religious  afibiis.*  ( Vid. 
BiBDKCB,  pLtBiB.)  Thcir  meetings  were  hdd  in 
le  Forum,  and  Uieir  Bphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
mded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
rst  great  point  they  gained  was  throogh  the  lex 
aleria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  (  Vid.  Valc- 
I M  LxoKB.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
f  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
ated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
Lituted  (404  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
emviral  l^islation,  the  cnnitia  were  for  a  short 
me  deprived  of  their  inflnenee,  but  we  have  every 
MMn  to  believe  that  iminedfate^  after,  probably 

1.  (Li».,  tL,  fl.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  «75.)— t.  (Lir.,  tiL,  I5.V-S. 
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by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tributa,  instead 
of  a  mer^y  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly, 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  and  freebom 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemblies.* 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  thcarticle  THiBoiirs,  that  patricians  sought  the 
pnrtection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  tVom 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  triboneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  canses 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servfus  TaUtus  were  stjU 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscituro,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  restdation  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  . 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tribata  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  afiiiira  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distineuon  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  tectum  of  MagiatruUt. — TTie  eoniitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  o'f  electing  the  magistratos 
minores.*  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  PubliJian  law  {vid.  Tkibcncb), 
and  in  like  manner  the  tediles,  though  the  curule 
eediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  diflbrent  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  KdOes  were  elected.'  In  later 
times  the  quB»turs  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.*  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  poets,  had 
their  Imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assnmed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  of 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towaids  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pon- 
Tirzx,  p.  790,  &C.) 

I[.  LegiMlatne  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscEta  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  only  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  require 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curite  or  of  the  senate.* 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  re«(rintions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 
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ud  afterward  willKnt.  the  Moetioo  at  the  enriea, 
the  lenate,  or  the  centuriea,  which  were  nigioalljr 
the  real  legisUtire  aaaembly.  iVii.  PLBnacmrH.) 
b  aboold,  bowerer,  be  obeerred,  tlHtt  even  after  the 
time  wbeo  plebiioita  became  biMfing  upon  the  whole 
natioB,  thne  ooeor  maojr  caiea  in  whieh  a  idebie- 
eitDni  is  baaed  npoo  aed  preceded  by  a  aeoatnacon- 
mltum,  and  we  have  to  diatinguiab  between  two 
kinda  of  plebiaoiu :  1.  Thoae  relating  to  the  ad- 
miDistration  of  tbe  RepuUie,  which  oooatiUitioDaUj 
belonged  to  tbe  aeaate,  such  as  thoee  wbidi  con* 
fiBJTea  the  iraperinm,  appointed  extnwrdinarr  ooai> 
niaaiooB  and  qtUMttooea,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  ezisting  laws,  decided  upon  tbe  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  ooontries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  die.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatoa  consultom,  which  was 
laid  before  tbe  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  S.  Plebisciu 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  tbe 
people  natorally  reqaired  oo  aenatna  oonaultmn,  and 
in  genera)  none  ia  mentioDed  in  such  eaaes.  PIfr- 
bisciia  of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  thoae  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  sulTragiuni,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  siDijects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  rehitions.  The  tribes  also 
had  tbe  power  of  abolisbing  old  lawa.*  The  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  trium^  wis  origiiially 
granted  to  a  genemi  by  Uie  senate,*  bat  tbe  comitia 
tribuia  began  in  early  thnes  to  exercise  tbe  same 
right,  and  at  last  tbey  granted  such  a  permisaitm 
CTen  without  a  senatus  consnltum.*  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  freqoently  uaorped  by  the  tribea,  or  per- 
mitted to  tbwi  a  BenaluB  ooaaaltam.  In  the 
ttme  of  Sulla,  the  leipalative  powers  of  tbe  comitia 
were  entirely  aboliabed ;  but  of  this  dissgewa  shall 
speak  present^. 

III.  TV ^rifdtcfMit  i>/fA<iniMwasTery  limited, 
as  tbey  had  only  jorisaiction  over  those  who  bad 
violated  the  rights  of  tbe  peo(^  while  all  capital 
cAnoes  belonged  to  the  eoaittia  centoriata.  In 
ease^rf'aTiolaUonttf'tbe  popolsr  ri^t8,tlietrihmiea 
or  *dilea  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tribute,  but  tbe  pun^ment  which 
th«y  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  ooorse  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
tbe  aenteoee  of  muistrates  in  si^  cases  which 
were  not  capitaL  Magistntes  also^  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  tbe  term  of  their  <MBee  bad 
•tapsed,  anmmoned  before  tbe  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
coont  of  their  «)nduet  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  1^  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  proTiaions.*  (Cun- 
pare  Moum,  Tbisohbs.) 

Tbe  pbwe  vrfaere  the  oomiUa  tribnta  assembled 
might  he  either  within  or  without  tbe  city,  although 
tn  the  latter  esse  ncrt  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 

Stes,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
iher.*  For  elections,  the  Campos  Martius  was 
the  nsnal  jdaoe  of  meeting,*  but  sometimea  also  the 
Fonun,'  the  area  of  the  Ca^;*  w  the  Circus  Fla- 
minina.* 

liie  ttsnal  presideDta  at  the  oMnitia  tiibots  were 
the  tribunea  of  the  peoiAe,  who  were  naiated  in 
their  functions  by  the  Miles.  No  nutter  eoold  be 
Imagbt  befim  the  tribea  withmtt  the  knowledge 
•od  the  cunaaBt  of  the  tribanea,"  and  even  the 
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■dBea  were  nnt  allowed  to  make  any  pceps^  la 

tbe  eomitia  vrithoot  tbe  permission  of  the  liiiw  h  ' 
Tbectdlflge  of  tribones  ^pointed  oae  oi  its  nnn- 
ben,  by  kitorly  fwwmnnewweiit,topreeiJeatihe 
comitia,*  and  the  memtaen  of  tbe  ooOega  nsady 
signed  tbe  proposal  whirti  their  ooDeagoe  was  goug 
to  lay  h^att  the  assemldy.*  Daring  tbe  period 
when  tbe  comitia  tribnia  were  a  national  ■■i  ii^irj. 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  « 
tb^  meetings,  though  probably  not  wiOoDt  lha 
sanction  of  tbie  tribonn.  In  legialatire  MseaUicB. 
however,  tbe  higher  magistrates  prended  vciy  sd- 
dom.  and  instanoea  of  this  kind  wiiidi  are  kmnra 
were  probably extramrdinaiy cases.*  Intbeccouta 
tribnta  assembled  for  tbe  porpoae  oT  electing  trib- 
unes, Bdiles,  qoaators,  saoerdoCes,  and  olben,  the 
cODSiils  fieqaently  appear  as  preaidesus.*  ooe 
occasidn  the  pontifiix  maximns  presided  at  tbe 
election  of  tribunea.*  When  the  w™****^  wae  as- 
sembled for  jodicial  pupoae^  mdileat  coaaal^  or 
prston  might  preside  as  w^  sa  tribunea.' 

The  preparationa  preceding  electire  asamiMiis 
were  very  simple :  the  cuidiutes  wer«  obliged  is 
give  notice  to  tbe  magistrate  wtio  was  to  premde  at 
Uie  comitia,  and  tlte  latter  took  their  names  lad 
announced  them  to  tbe  people  wlien  aasemUed.* 
For  lagialative  assemblies,  the  pnpamioaa  wen 
greater  and  laated  hmger.  A  tribne  (r^aMr  sr 
yiituef  ngaticnia*)  annoonced  the  pn^oad  (^V* 
tio)  Which  he  meant  to  bring  befoev  tbe  earatts 
three  nnndinea  before  the  genial  meetii^.  Dsri^ 
this  interval  ooneiones  were  h^,  that  is,  ssshd- 
hlies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  Annm'trt 
tbemeaaare  projiosed,  and  any  one  migkt,at  sack 
meetings,  eanvaes  the  peo|de  for  or  agiiait  tbe 
meaanre :  but  no  voting  todt  irfaoe  in  a  esaeaa** 
Tbe  auspices  were  at  fim  not  taken  m  tbe  osmiiia 
tribute,  as  patricians  alone  bsd  tbe  i^gbt  to  take 
them but  subsequentiy  the  tribanea  obtained  the 
same  right,  thoo^  oonunnaly  they  only  iasttttfed 
the  Bpeetio." 

As  regards  the  eoBvoeatioa  of  the  eaniiia  triboti, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  tat  siihi  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  tbe  peiqde  by  his  mtsRS, 
withoDt  any  of  the  stdonnitiee  costomary  at  tbe 
comitia  centuriata.'*  In  tbe  assembly  itself  tha 
president  took  bis  seat  opcm  a  trilMuial.  vras  ear- 
rounded  (»  his  wtOmgaea,**  and  made  the  peofto 
acquainted  with  the  objects  the  tm1»**in^g 
bmt).  Tbe  ngatio,  however,  was  not  laad  1^  tht 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  pneco.'*  Hies  iTiiMiissiiii 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  weil  as  b»- 
gistrates  might,  with  the  permission  erf"  the  trflioe. 
speak  either  .for  or  against  the  propoeaL  At  tut 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  fay  the 
phrase  iu  m  tuffragwrn,**  ot  a  natnilar  one;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorilo',  tbey  wen  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  tbemselvea  according  to  their 
tribes  ( amxiiu  \  which  were  aeparateS  by  ropes 
QDtil  tbe  time  when  tbe  septa  wwe  boitt  in  tbe 
Campua  Martins."  Tbe  sooeeasioa  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,*"  and  theoaswhich 
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ns  to  TOte  fint  wis  called  tribut  prmigativ*  or 
TMctpiHfli,  the  others  jure  zoctUe.  la  ue  tribus 
TKrogatiTa  some  man  of  emioeDce  usuaUy  gare 
is  vole  fiiat,  aod  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
esoliitioo.'  Oat  of  the  votes  of  eaoh  tribe  •  sofihi- 
ium  was  made  op,  that  is,  m^antj  in  each 
ribe  fonoed  the  snffragiain,  so  that,  od  ttie  whole, 
bere  were  thirQr-fiTe  aufiragia.*  (Compare  Dibib- 
roBEa.)  When  the  coontioc  of  the  votes  bad  ta- 
£11  [dace,  the  renuotiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
ult  of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  preatdent 
ben  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  be  himself  had 
he  obligattOD  to  see  that  the  tesolotion  was  carried 
Dto  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa. 
Ice  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 

variety  of  things,  such  as  ^nuntiatio,  suDset,  a . 
°mpest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
lorbus  comitialis,  &c.  Id  such  cases  the  meeting 
•-as  acljourned  to  another  day.*  If  the  etectioos 
ould  not  be  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
Loued  on  the  day  foUowin^ ;  but  if  the  assembly 
ad  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be- 
}re  the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
mdant,  equivalent  to  an  acquittal*  If  everything 
ad  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
irly,  but  the  auguis  afterward  discovered  that. some 
nor  bad  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
rbether  it  was  on  an  deetion,  on  a  legislative  or 
idicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  wh(Me  business 
ad  to  be  done  over  again.* 

vnm  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
omitia  tributa  as  distinct  frura  and  independent  uf 
le  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
rom  the  time  of  its  iortitntton  by  Servtus  Tullius, 
I  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
nd  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
iries,  exercised  such  an  infloence  that  the  votes 
r  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
on.*  (Vid.,  Plkbks,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
od  plebeians  had  ^aduall^  become  united  into  one 
ody  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
le  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  becmne 
lanifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
le  constitution  of  the  comitia  the  centuries  in  fa- 
our  of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
r  parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
and.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
institute  tiie  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
aticmal  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
.  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
om  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
id  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
lis  change  was  connected  with  the  tribra,  though 

did  not  aSeot  the  comitia  tributa,  we  diall  here 
ive  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
:alt,  as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
rent  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
nae  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therebre  no 
onder  that  nearly  every  modem  writer  who  has 
<uched  upon  these  points  entertains  bis  own  pecu- 
tr  views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
le  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
■on  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
lat  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
ables,  or  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation ; 
bile  from  Livy,*  compared  with  Dionysius,*  it  ap- 
lAia  to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
le  time  when  the  number  thd  tbirty-five  tribes 
aa  comj^etfld,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  841,  per> 


1.  (Cic.,  Pro  PbBB.,  H.—FroDtiii.tPe  AqvMt,  p.  119,  ed. 
p.}~«.  (Di(mri.,Tii.,M.— Appiu,  D*  B«1L  Cir.,  1.,  IS.— 
v.,  Tiit.,  >7,  ^c)  —  I.  (Diony*.,  i.,  40.  —  LIt.,  zIt.,  U.~Ap- 
n,  Da  B«U.  Cir.,  i.,  IS.— Plut.,  Tib.  Oraocfa.,  11,  Ac—  Dion 
wa..  xxxix.,  34.}— 4.  (Cic,  Pro  »«»».,  17.)— S.  (Lw.,  i.,  47.— 
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v.,  ii.,  ».)-«.  (m  Li*.,  H.,  H^-U.,  vfL,  U.-^,  >7^ 
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hqia  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminios  <B.G.  2S0), 
who,  according  to  Pi^bius,*  made  the  constitution 
more  democraticBL  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ger- 
ladi*  and  of  Gtittling.*  In  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalganiation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  are 
still  OMire  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  us 
much  too  far  if  we  only  atternpted  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  stilt  re^iires  a  carefhl 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  pertiaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  oursdves  to  giving  the  reralts  of  the 
latest  investigations  mi  the  nbijeot,  whidi  have  bew 
made  by  GotUing.* 

The-five  classes  instituted  by  Servins  TuQios  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centnries  of 
seniores  and  jnnioreB  ;*  but  the  ehsoos  are  u  the 
closest  oonnazion  with  the  thirty-fiva  tribes,  wbila 
formeriy  the  tribes  existed  entirety  ind^ndent  of 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classes 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  i»rts  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  of 
thedasses.*  Gottlingassomes  860  centuries  in  the 
thiity-five  tribes,  and  grves  to  the  senatoia  wd 
eifuites  their  soffhigiam  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tnbe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centnries  of 
fabri  and  comioines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  cenai  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suflra- 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  oentaries,  two 
(wntorw  and  jtuaara)  of  eadi  of*the  five  elassss.* 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  oentnries  of  the  first 
class.*  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  aa  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  Uie  seoUors,  but  the  former 
usually  among  the  junior«a,  aod  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.*  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  prKrogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  oMentood 
either  aa  a  tribus  prerogativa,  or  as  a  eenturia  prae- 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil- 
ities, which  is  maintained  1^  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  contained  in  the  tribus  pmrogativa 
would  have  given  their  auflh^es  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  renuotiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resnlt  of  their  voting,  would  have  taken 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  incoosisteney 
of  this  mode  of  prooeeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein  ;'*  aiid  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  refiBrred  to,  that  the  votes  wa« 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  oases,  when  there  was  no  diflferenee 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prsrogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  weiV  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  after  the  pnen^tiva.  From  the  plural  form 
prarogativte,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  ceotoriM,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  olafli  OMtained  in  the  same  bribe  voted  to- 


1.  (ii.,»l.)— S.  (Dia  Tarfannnc  daa  Sarriu  Tuttint,  p.  IS, 
*e.)-4.  {OMok.  d«r  ROm.  SUaMv.,  p.  BBS.)— 4.  (p.  MO,  &a.y~ 
9.  (Lit.,  iliu.,  ».— Cio.,  Philip.,  it.,  »1.-4(U,  Pw  FImOt  7.— 
U.,  Da  R«p.,  iv.,  ».^SaUaaC,  Jvg.,  66.— PMndo-SaUiMt,D» 
Rap.  DrdiB.,  9,  8.)— S.  {Cio»  Pn  PUbd.,  90.— Id.,  Da  Le^-  ii., 
S.— DaPedt.  C«u.,&)— T.  (VmL  Max.,  vi.,  9,4  «■)— 8.  (Lir.,. 
■liii.,  1B.K9-  (Ci«.,  De  Rap.,  it.,  9.— Da  Petit.  Cddi.,  &)— 10. 
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getber.'   If,  u  in  tfa«  passage  of  Paeodo-Aaeonioa, 

a  tribtn  pnerogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  eomitia 
oenturiata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  tnm  which 
the  prsrogatira  centuria  is  taken  bjr  lot,  for  a  real 
trdNis  pnerogaiiri  only  occur*  In  the  oomitia  tribn- 
ta.  The  eentair  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  prsrogaUTa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  beltmged,  e.  g..  Gale- 
na junioram,*  that  ia,  the  juniores  Mthe  first  class 
in  the  iribus  Galeris ;  Aniensis  janionim  /  Vetnria 
joniorum,*  &c.  C.  Oracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  prsroRatiTa  more 
deoBoeratieal,  and  propoeed  that  it  ahoidd  be  drawn 
finm  ^  the  fire  daaaes  indiscriminatdy ;  bnt  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.*  When  tlie  pneroga- 
tin  had  TOted,  the  result  was  announced  (renunti- 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  ddiberated  wheth- 
er they  shotdd  rote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
thia  was  done,  all  the  oentariea  of  the  first  class 
Wt^  aimultaneonrty,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  apace  of  one  day  wonld  otherwiae  not  lure 
been  sofficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  ebus,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  roted.  The  simnltaneona  Ttding  of  all 
the  oenturiea  of  one  class  is  someUmes,  for  this 
TCiy  reason,  expreaaed  by  frimM,  or  wmmda  eUaait 
MMfar.*  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  elasa  had 
Totod,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
▼oting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
abo  be  consulted :  Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  20 ;  tn  Verr., 
T.,  16;  Poll  Red.  in  Senat.,  H;  ad  Quiril.,  l.~ 
liT.,  x.,  9,  sa ;  xxiv.,  7 ;  xxri.,  33.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimea  that  all  the  eenturies  of 
MM  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  aecording  to  centuries.' 

Tliese  eomitia  of  the  centaries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democretical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  alonff  with  the  eomitia  tribnta,  even  after 
the  latter  bad  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
the  RepuM'^.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
mption  of  me  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  hare 
bMn  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
gnided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
nspectaUe  citizens  bad  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
p(ditical  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  eomitia  tribnta  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times  *  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  tn  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
SoUa,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
oeedinga ;  since,  according  to  some,  be  abolished 
the  eomitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprir^  them  of  the  right  of  ejecting  the  sa- 
cerdotea,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.*  (Compare  Triboiti/s.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  SuUa,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  Poropey  and  otben, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jorisdictioo,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
aula.   The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 
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titorafalp  of  J.  Cesar,  who  decided  apon  peaee  and 
war  himself  in  connezioQ  with  the  senate.*  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legidation  io  bis  hanfa, 
throagh  Us  influence  with  the  nagiBtraliea  aid  Oe 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nottung  but  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  ns 
much  limited,  as  Cesar  had  the  right  to  appnti 
hair  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exeeptioii  of 
the  consols  ;*  and  as,  in  additioQ  to  this,  be  recoa- 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  wooU  have  eppmed 
his  wish  1'  After  the  death  of  Cssar  the  eomitii 
continued  to  be  held,  bnt  ware  always,  moie  or 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  bands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  leeog- 
nised  and  sanctioned  by  them.*  Under  Angi^toi 
the  eomitia  stilt  sanctioned  new  laws  and  etected 
magistrates,  bnt  their  whtde  proceedings  were  a 
mere  force,  for  th^  could  not  venture  to  elect  asy 
9th  CT  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  as- 
peror.*  Tib^im  deprived  the  peo^e  at  tfajs  deta- 
sive  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  electioB 
upon  the  senate.*  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple aasembled  as  comKia  eentorista  or  tr^ta.^ 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  eomitia  ea- 
Urely,  and  waa  eompletely  in  the  hands  of  the  aes- 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  eomiiia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  tn  the  time  of  Anguatus  bat  tiiis  regidaiian 
was  soon  al>andoned.  and  everything  was  left  as  a 
had  been  arranged  tiy  Tiberias.*  From  this  tine 
the  eomitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exrat,  as 
aU  the  sovereign  power  formeriy  posaeased  by  the 
people  was  eonfetred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  bx 
regia.  ( Vti.  Reoia  Lax.)  The  people  oqIj  asso*- 
Ued  in  the  Campos  Martiua  for  the  parpoee  of  re- 
ceiving information  as  to  who  had  been  eleeted  or 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  uotn  at  last  eveo  this 
announcement  {reiutnxiaiio)  an»ears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  coarse 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Uoterbalznn-, 
De  MuttUa  Centuri^orum  Comit.  a  S^rw  TkSi* 
Regt  Inttitutorum  Ratitme,  Breslan,  18SS.— G.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribmm,  de  cuHarum  aitfuc  CrV»- 
riarvm  Ratiotte,  Schleswig,  1824.  —  Hasdike^  ft* 
Yerfiuaung  de*  Senriua  TV^hj,  1838.  —  HoBiBann, 
RSmitche  Grundserfusung. — Rubino,  UiUem£ka»- 
gen  U&er  die  Rom.  Yerfassttng,  1839.— Zompt,  I'cfer 
die  AbtHnmung  iea  Rom.  YaUcea  in  CoctensCcMiim. 
TRIBUTA  COMITIA.  {Vid.  Taiara,  Roaw-l 
TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (  Vid.  Sestus,  Romi*. 
p.  864.) 

TRIBUTirM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebnhr"  sop- 
poses,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  ia  used  by  the  ancients  in  cos- 
nntion  with  the  Servian  trtties  ;  for  Vaivo*'  ujs 
'^tribuHtmiktwuatrihiihfu,"  and  Livy,"  "fhfsr^ 
pellaxa  a  trihato."  But  this  seems  to  be  ooly  par- 
tially correct,  as  Uvy"  expresalv  states  that  ike 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pvpeny, 
and  ttiat  their  chief  posaessiona  belonged  lo  the 
ager  poUious,  which  was  not  aocoanted  to  ibe  oen- 
sas  B8  real  property,  and  of  wbidi  only  (be  tithes 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteration 
was  attempted  by.ttie  lex  Tfaoria.**  Bat  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  d^  not  pay 


t.  (Dioa  Cui^  xlii.,  W.>-~a.  (SuM..  JnL,41.— Ctt.^PUiF., 
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he  tribotum  upon  their  real  property,  althoogb  the 
neater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  ibe  plebeians.* 
rhe  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  Ktigencea 
■f  the  state)  and  web  partly  a[^ied  to  corer  the 
xpenses  of  war,  and  partly  thme  of  the  fbrtifiea- 
ionft  of  the  city.*  The  usual  amoont  of  tax  was 
•ne  for  every  thomand  of  «  man's  fortnae,*  though 
a  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
and.  l^e  tributnm  was  not  a  property-tax  ia  the 
trict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ng  Uie  idebeian  debtors  deariy  imply  that  t3ie  debts 
rere  not  deducted  in  the  Taioatioa  of  a  penon'a 
roperty,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributom  upon 
roperty  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
wed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
\\e  interest  as  well  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ot>- 
ects  without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
ind  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  fonned  the  main 
art  of  it.*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
Mist  oppressive  was  its  constant  floetuation.  It 
raa  raised  according  to  tbe  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
ited  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribanes  of 
lese  tribes,  subsequent^  called  tribuni  sraiii.* 
lionysius,  in  another  pa^ge,*  states  that  it  was 
nposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
us ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
untained  a  namber  of  jnniores  who  were  yet  in 
leir  fathm'  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
ay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  Vke  the  other  branch- 
9  of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
xed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
IS  was  the  ease  after  tbe  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
le  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
nights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  thonselves 
'ho  were  bound  to  pay  it  (Kid.  Mb  Equbstbe 
nd  HoiuBAaioH.)  when  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
'hat  sam  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
very  thousand  aases  of  the  census,  were  matters 
pon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
'hen  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 

when  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  anfhirly  dis- 
■ibutol,  or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advanti^  by 
le  rerusal.'  In  later  timea  the  senate  sometimes 
:ft  its  regulation  to  the  censois,  ^o  often  fixed  it 
ery  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it ; 
ut  we  find  that  the  priests,  augure,  and  pontiffs 
lade  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
biise  whioh  did  not  last."  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
ess,  when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
>  ttie  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentaiy  wants 
r  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
''ributum  Temerarium*  After  the  war  with  Mace- 
ania  (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
lied  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
nd  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
Kempted  from  paying  the  tributum  and  this 
'.ate  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  emsulship  of 
[irtius  and  Pansa  (48  B.C."),  when  the  tribntnm 
'as  again  levied  on  account  of  the  emanated  state 
f  the  wrariom.**  After  Uiis  time  it  was  imposed 
ccording  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conqniored  ooon- 
ies  and  cities,  see  Victioalia.'* 

TRI'BON  (rplSov),   (Vid.  Pallidx,  p.  720.) 

TRICLPNIUM,  tbe  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
ouse,  the  position  of  wfiich,  relatively  to  the  oiher 
irts  of  the  house,  ia  explained  in  p.  619.  It  was 
r  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitmvius,** 


1.  {Ltr.,  ir.,  SO;  T.,10.)~l.  (Lit., Ti.,  It.)— I.  (Lit.,  zxi*., 
; ;  iicii.,  T,  44.1-4.  (Niebulir,  i.,  p.  981.)— [Konn.,  it.,  14, 
,_)—6.  (It.,  lO.J—T.  (Lit.,  T.,  lS.)-8.  (Lit.,  xniii.,  41.)— S. 
'«mtaii.  V.  Tribavmin  coHatioaem.) — 10.  (Cic,  D«  Oir„  ii., 
!.—  Ptin.,  H.  N.,  xiiiii.,  17.]  — IL  (Hut.,  JKn.  Psnl.,  ».)— 
t.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fun.,  zii.,  90.  — Philip.,  ii.,  87.)  — IS. 
''nmpsK  HegAwindi.  VtiMMih  (iMrdie  RSm.  PinMnra,  AiUnt, 
ttM.  — BuNc,  Gnindalin  dM  PinwuwsMM  in  SSa.  Staat, 
rwiMchwaic.iaOS.}— 14.  (vL,8,t&) 


ought  to  be  twice  as  Icmg  as  it  was  broad.  The 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actteon,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari' 
urn  The  woodcut  at  ^.  462  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  {Ucti,  KXtvtu),  from  which 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remaia 
in^"houseofActeon,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lkctdb,  Tobitb,  Pulvina*,  and  Ao- 
cuBiTA,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  aeeubatio,  i.  e.,  fioT  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  tridmia 
Mtrata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  witti  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.' 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertunment  upon  his  left  eUtow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
rl|^t  jum  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
Same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persona 
occuiqring  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
conches  triclinimn  afiorded  ao«»mmiodatioii  ibr 
a  party  of  nine.  It  waa  the  role  of  Varra,*  that  the 
number  of  guests  ou^t  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some- 
times, however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.*  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number : 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.*  Tbe 
oIkoi  TpioKOvTOK^vQ^  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  being 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym- 
posium or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  coaches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutareh'a  mode  of  solving  the  problem  reapecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  tbe  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meaL*  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  diis 
Horace  allndes  in  describmg  a  person  sated  witii  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  m  order  to  repoee  upon 
his  elbow." 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  \tf 
the  prepositions  tttfer  or  nrpro,  and  iafn.  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  ttie  cruel  condact 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flaminimu,  shows  that 
infra  aii^em  cubare  was  the  same  as  in  mnu  aitcuju9 
eubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
e^^lain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  coucbea 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  aimexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  trielinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  hie  left  aide,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  8,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  tbe 
gnest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  uboea  No 
S,  No.  3  helow  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direotfoo,  the  coodi  to  the  ri^ 


1.  (t  10.)— I.  (Cb«.,  BeU.  CiT.,iu,  89.— CompaKAlbni.,  iL, 
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hud  wu  «i0M  Urn  othera,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
hud  btlou  the  others.  Aceordingljr,  the  fbUowing 
fregment  of  Salhut*  containa  the  deiwniinitioiM  of 
Ibe  ooodm  w  abowo  <»  the  pkn:  "Igitar  Ami- 
Awn  ;  Strlarvia  (i. «.« No.  tt)  iitftrm  t»  anbo  j 
«MM  ^  AWhi  AvpoMwi*  mminr  <*  pnteriptit 
(So.  6) :  IN  tit—M  ilatoiniM  (No.  1) ;  tt  infrm  «cm« 
&rtont  KcrnMf  (No.  S) :  «t  tiUr  «eri^i  Mmtma  (No. 
S)  M  MM^  awrfiw  in/cr  Tcrfiniuum  (No.  7)  rfawi 
mam  Ptrptmum  (No.  9)."  On  the  nine  tviDCiple, 
No.  1  waa  the  bifheat  place  (foew  «imimui«)  od  the 
hi^ieat  couch ;  No.  8  was  Uau  mum  im  Ueio  turn- 
aw;  No.  3  loau  uuHiu  in  Ueto  nmmo;  SBd  ao 
M.  It  Will  be  found  tb^  in  Dm  ijaOowinK  pas- 
•affe"  Ibe  gnesla  an  ennmeratad  in  the  «uer  of 
their  aecubation—wcnkr  exhibited  in  the  awwied 
diajpram. 


III 

fMCiW 

^^^^^ 

Funflanias,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top' 

relsttvely  to  all  the  olhera,  says, 

**  Summ»»  ego,  tt  propc  me  Yitent  Thiriniu,  tt  m/fs. 
Si  mcmmt,  Variua :  cum  Sermlio  BtUatnmt 
FrMrfutf,  fHM  Mcuttuu  ctUbaerMt  umbrMM. 
Nomnimua  tnt  tuper  ipnim,  Pvnmt  w/ra.'* 

It  is  poaaflile  that  MKoenas  oogbt  to  ba  in  the 
place  No.  4  biatead  of  No.  5,  since  tbe  entertain* 
neat  was  fiven  more  eqieciallj  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  waa  an  booourable  place.  Tbe  boat  him- 
aelf,  Nasidieaus,  occupiea  the  place  No.  8,  which 
waa  usual!;  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
waa  a  oonTeairat  aituation  for  giring  directiona  and 
superiptendipg  tbe  entertahunmit.  Unleaa  there  be 
an  exception  m  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  la  to  ba  ob- 
aerved  that  at  each  table  the  moat  baaonraUe  waa 
the  middle  [dace.* 

The  general  saperintendeDce  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  bouse  was  intiusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
disMrcAs,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  itf  other 
alavea  of  infhrtw  rami,  took  care  that  ercqlhing 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  propor  order. 

TRIDENS.   (Vid.  FusciMA.) 

TRIDRACHMON.   (Kkl.  Dbaowu.) 

TRIENS.   (Kid.  Ai,  p.  no.) 

TRIERARCH'IA  (r^WM^x^)-  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war-services  or  liturnea  (md. 
LarroDMtA)  at  Athena,  the  object  vt  whiui  was  to 
proride  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  tbe 
tiup»  of  war  bekmging  to  the  state.  The  peraons 
who  were  chaiged  with  it  were  called  Tpi^papxpt, 
or  trierareba,  aa  being  the  captains  of  tnremea, 
tliongh  the  name  was  also  q>plied  to  persona  who 
bora  the  aame  charge  in  other  Toaaels.  It  existed 
from  very  eariy  times  in  oonnniui  with  the  forty- 


ei^t  naanaiiee  of  Sdon  and  tha  fifty  ef  Ckdm- 
thenea,  each  of  which  eoipentioM  ^veazs  is  here 
been  obliged  to  eqoqt  and  man  n  to— d  {C^an 
Naocbasia.')  TTnilrr  ihn  fWBtiinrin«  nffTnisnMiBi 
the  loi  trfliea  were  at  tot  mwenOf  dwfad  vidi 
five  veaeeia.  This  dutge  was,  oC  oooae,  aopa- 
seded  by  tlie  later  fbnns  of  tbe  ttiemn^,  eqliaa* 
ed  in  the  courae  of  tb»  article. 

I.  Tkt»tnie$$t0t$kiektkttritnrtkmwtntiaiU.~ 
What  these  weie  pnrioaaly  to  3SB  B.C^  there  em 
be  nodoidrt;  tbe  reaad  waa  fiuniahed  bydiettti^ 
tbou|)i  aoinetimea  a  wealthy  and  patiiacic  indiviiasl 
served  in  hia  own  ahip.  (^einiaa,  for  inatance.  diA 
so  at  Aitemiaium;*  bat  as  it  is  paatimdnrly  renri- 
ed  that  thia  atup  was  bis  own.  we  naay  infer  thtt 
be  supplied  at  hia  own  cost  what  tbe  atate  was  bomd 
toprovide.  The  aame  cnstoni  ffferniled  dnag  the 
Pek^MBiieaian  war  alao.  The  100  ^Ugm  fnfmi 
and  reaenred  at  the  beginniiw  of  the  war  fa  mj 
critical  enevgency,  were  soiqilied  by  tbestate.*  Is 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,*  the  ataSe  fnraiihed 
the  huU  <rf'  the  vessel  {van  scmv)  and  die  pay  of 
tbe  crein,  a  draehma  per  day  icnr  eadi  men ;  bat 
the  eqnipinent  of  the  ships  was  «t  the  eoat  of  ihs 
trieraiefaa,  who  alao  |btb  hnfopmif  m  additkil 
pay,  to  secmre  tbe  best  men.  Ittesazneeaaekawsa 
are  also  dedueibte  from  the  oredit  wfaidi  a  trinaMfc 
taheatobimaelf  ibraavinghia  renael,  when  tbe  dty 
loatherabipsat.£goapotanii;*  and  from  tlie&i^ 
statement,  that  he  piud  the  aailon  oat  of  his  on 
pocket.  FroBB  the  threat  of  Ctoon,'  that  woaU 
(aa  etyenrydr)  mke  u  mi-nnaij  a  triano:^  aal 
give  liim  an  old  diq>  with  a  rattea  Baat  (ivTHv  >«»• 
povX  it  anieais  that  the  state  ftuniidked  the  haland 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  waa  bound  to  keep 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  oUigatios  ex- 
pressed  in  the  inscrqiticniB  quoted  by  Bockfa,*  bjtbe 
phrase  del  r^v  m£v  ddtifun  uu  kvrt^  mpadimL 
(Consequently,  the  statonent  in  the  ontioa  aganst 
Uidias,*  that  wbui  Demosthenes  waa  quite  yoBog 
(B.C.  8M)  the  trierarcfas  pud  all  the  cuemn 
tbemadvea  (rd  ivoKuiiani  km  rwv  Idiuw),  o^f  im 
plies  that  tbey  defrayed  tbe  expense*  whirb  wne 
enatomarj  at  that  time,  and  whicb  were  sftmnnl 
diminfcrtied  by  the  regulatitm  of  the  symmanc;  bni 
not  that  they  supi^ied  the  ab^  or  pay  aod  provisieoi 
for  tbe  crew.  The  whtdee^ienditure,  nays  Bo^" 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  vts- 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  proenting  tta 
craw,  which  was  attended  with  much  tn>uble  and 
e^ienae,  as  the  trierareba  were  SMoetimes  oUipd 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  indooeperacnis  to  sore, 
foreign  sailore  not  being  admissible.  Fraa  the 
ontion  of  Demosthenes  against  Polydea  (B.C.  96IX 
we  lean  the  fbUowingparticnlaTa  ahont  the  tiitr- 
ardiy  of  that  time.  The  trinardiB  wen  oUlged 
to  laundi  their  ahip;  the  aailofs  were  supplied  rat 
particular  puiahea  (A^"*')'  tbiougb  tbe  ageecy  of 
the  demarehi ;  but  thoae  aupplied  to  ApaUodovns, 
the  olieat  (tf  Demosthenes,  were  bu  ftnrandioefi- 
cient,  consequent^  he  mortgaged  bis  estate 
Sebw      ovfftw),  and  hind  the  best  men  he  eonld 

Sit,  giving  great  bounties  and  premioma  (lysdasnf ). 
B  alao  equipped  the  veaael  with  bis  on  tackle 
and  furniture,  taking  nothing  fitxn  the  pufabc  stores 
{k*  tGv  A^iooUiv  iXatow.  Ckmpare  tbe  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy^*).  Jteeover,  in 
otmaequence  of  his  sailon  deacvting  wbea  he  was 
out  at  sea,  be  waa  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex- 
penaea  in  hiring  mm  at  difibrmt  porta.  The  pro- 
visiMMDoaoy  tut  the  aaihrn  (stn^eews)  waa  pro- 
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ided  by  tbe  itete  tod  paid  bj  tiie  ■tntegi,  mud  so, 
«Dmdl7  apeakiiig,  was  the  for  the  mariDO 
hrtSini) ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 
t  for  two  months ;  and  »8  be  senred  for  five  months 
nare  than  his  time  (£rom  the  dday  of  his  Bnccessor 
ieet),  he  was  i^Uged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
een  months,  with  but  an  uncertain  proq>ect  of 
epajrmeot.  Other  circmnstances  are  mentioned 
rhich  juda  his  tiiann^  very  eqwnuvat  and 
he  whole  opeedi  is  worth  zeadtnf,  aa  ihowiiig  the 
inTaimesa  and  hardship  to  which  B  rich  man  was 
ometimea  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  obserra- 
ion  that  be  to<^  no  ftiraiture  from  the  public  stores 
Toves  that  at  that  time  <B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
rere  fitted  out  and  eqoq^ed  from  the  poblic  stores, 
ad  cooseqaently  tj  the  rtate;  hot,  aa  wa  toarn 
ram  other  passaoee  in  DflfDOstbeaes  and  the  in- 
criptions  in  Bouh,*  the  trieranbs  were  oUiged 
0  return  in  good  condition  any  aitides  wluch  they 
oofc ;  in  deranlt  of  doing  so,  they  were  considerod 
iebtors  to  the  stata 

That  \he  ship's  Amutnre  was  eithor  wholly  or  in 
art  supidied  by  tbe  Blai^  also  qpeara  fimn  anothor 
peecb  :■  bat  ferienurebs  did  not  alwi^  arail  them- 
elves  of  theb  privile^  in  this  respect,  that  they 
night  have  no  trouble  m  settling  with  the  state.  It 
s  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
i.e.  860),  tbe  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
rcha  were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  tbe  ship  and 
lie  sb^'s  fiimitnre ;  bat  even  these  mi^t  be  very 
onnderable,  especially  if  the  ahq>  were  old,  or  ex- 
osed  to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
ODie  trioan^  wh^her  from  ambitioas  or  patriotic 
lotives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
tting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  wtuch  the 
tate  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
ther  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  tbe  trierarcha  per- 
irming  their  duties  at  the  teast  possible  expense, 
r  letting  out  their  trieiardiy  (juaofifftu  ^rnvft- 
iav)  to  tbe  eootractor  who  raered  the  lowest  ten- 
er.'  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
lea  were  inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a 
reater  evil  enmected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
ractors  repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
wn  account,  which  led  to  reiMisals  and  letters  of 
larqae  being  gtantad  agaiast  the  state.  {Yid.  St- 
Ai*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  AthMiians  toleim- 
sd  this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  ineoo- 
istent  enough  to  punish  the  trierarcha  who  had  let 
ut  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  deseitim  o( 
ost  (A«()rorafwv*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expressioa  in  Iso- 
8,*  that  a  trierarch  "  had  hi*  abip  made  bunsslf " 
va9i>  mt^vftevov),  does  not  mean  that  lie  waa 
t  the  cost  of  buUdiog  it  {iMmr^y^irifutfoc),  bat  only 
r  fitting  it  np  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
le  ships  always  belonged  to  tbe  state  is  farther 
vident  from  the  &ct  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
rith  tbe  inspection  of  the  dup-building,^  and  is 
boed  b^oiid  all  doobt  by  tbe  "  Athenian  Navy 
ist"  of  the  faisraipliMis  in  Bockh."  Some  of  tbe 
Itips  there  mentioned  are  called  ivtwmJi^pvroi, 
rhence  it  iq^peara  that  the  puUio  veseela  were  as- 
igned  by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A-q>t4pK 
Tidooifioc  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
ee  gift,  just  as  rfui/pv  httioOvtu  means  to  present 
le  state  with  a  trireme.*  The  duration  of  a  triei- 
reby  waa  a  jraar,  and  if  any  tiierarob  served  longer 
lan  his  legal  time,  be  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
enses  (ri  hrt^taipipxv*)  to  his  socoessor.  To 
scover  these  ezprases,  an  action  {iirtTpt^>appc^iarof 
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dtcv)  might  be  bron^  against  the  saeteasor.  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  apeedi  of  ApoUo- 
dorus  against  PvfytSm,  compoaed  by  DanostheMo 

for  dielormer. 

II.  On  tke  txpaue*  of  trurarcky, — Iliese  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minB :  Uie  aveian  was  aboot 
00.  Thus,  abont.  tbe  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier- 
arehj  was  let  out  An-  40  oUmb  ;  in  lat«  time*  ttia 
geaacal  amoont  of  a  contract  waa  60.> 

m.  On  tie  differemt  fomt  of  the  trierareky. — In  an* 
cient  times  one  person  bore  the  whde  charge,  af^ 
tcoward  it  was  enstomaiy  for  tvro  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  Uiea  called  ayntrierardis  lamrpti/mp- 
Xpt)-  When  this  praMioa  waa  first  introdooed  la 
sot  known,  bat  Bti^  iDoqjeetiirea  that  it  was  aboot 
tbe  year  41S  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Atheoiana 
in  Si^,  when  the  nnhn  of  two  penons  for  tbe 
cbo regis  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
aoc(Nmt  of  a  syntrienrchy  is  later  than  410  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  368,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Euboa.'  The  ^ynlii- 
erarohy  to  wbidi  we  allnde  was,  indeed,  a  volnniuiy 
service  {ini^oaif),  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  thtt 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time;  andeven  under  the  next  foim  of  the  servicev 
two  trierarchs  were  smnetimes  emfdoyed  for  the 
immatiate  direction  of  tbe  trierarchy.  The  syntiH 
erar^,  however,  did  not  entirely  sopersade  tbe 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  ngt  a  siiffi< 
cient  number  of  wealthy  citiz«as  to  bear  Uie  expense 
siogly.  Numerous  mstances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle trierarcbies  between  410  and  858  B.C.,  and  in 
two  passages  of  Issus,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con* 
tranporaneous.  ApoUodoms  also  was  sole  trier- 
arch*  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  ease  of  a  ^yntii- 
erarchy,  the  two  trierardis  eMnmanded  their  venel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,*  uwording  as  they  agreed 
between  tbemBelves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarcby.  In  B.C. 
3S8,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  inocuie  a  suflt- 
cient  number  of  legaUy-appoinied  triernsha,  and  ao* 
cordingly  they  sommooed  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  vras  not  adequate  to  tbe  public  vrants,  , 
they  determined  to  bianage  the  trieran^y  some, 
what  in  tbe  same  way  as  tbe  pnqier^  taxee  (vid. 
Eibphoka),  nam^,  by  classes  or  symmorin,  aoowd- 
iog  tothelawof  Periander,pB8aed,asBoGkhshow% 
in  the  year  BBS,  and  which  waa  tiie  primary  and  ori- 
ginal  enactment  on  tbe  subject  With  this  view, 
1300  owTt^tCt  or  pertners,^  were  ai^inted,  who 
were  probaUy  tbe  wealttiiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  av/ifioptoi,  or  classes ;  out  of 
which  a  nnmber  of  penons  (oupns)  ^ned  for  tlie 
equipment,  or,  r«tber,  the  maintenance  and  maa- 
agement  of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  oivruUt^*  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  qMcial  eoactmeat, 
when  a  gnai  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn< 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealtby 
individaals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expsasos  of  eoe  ' 
trireme;*  bat^enerBlly  to  every  ah^  there  waa  aa- 
signed  a  syntelna  of  fifteen  pmsona  of  diflbrent  de- 
grees of  wealth,  aa  we  may  soiiiwa^  m  that  Sn 
mly  were  pmvided  for  bj  eacdi  ^ymmoria  of  aixqr 
pemma. 
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TWaa  qrattleie  of  iltoeo  penoDs  eaeh  Mem  to 
hare  bem  tlM>  called  tyininoriK  by  Hyperides.*  It 
appear*,  however,  that  before  Demosthenea  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  940),  it  bad  been 
oastomary  for  aixteen  persons  to  ooite  in  a  syntdeia 
or  eoBipaay  for  a  ship,'  who  bora  the  bturdeQ  io 
avtti  aharae.  Thta  baag  the  eue,  it  Mlowa  either 
that  the  memben  of  the  »yiBiiwriR  bad  been  t^r 
that  time  raised  from  1300  to  IMO,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  fdaoe  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ment, of  which  no  aecoant  has  come  down  to  ub.* 
From  the  phrase  i«  r«v  iit  roif  ^x^'i  mrvreJLMi&v, 
med  in  the  Mr£A«/or,*  it  would  also  seem  that' the 
word  iUf  tM  waa  used  of  civil  is  aa  military  di* 
Tiaioiia,  and,  in  this  inetanoe,  of  the  eymraorMB. 
The  saperintendenoe  of  the  whole  qratem  waa  in 
the  hands  of  the  800  weaMiieat  membera,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmonn" 
{irye/iimtf  ruv  avfiftopiiir),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  feU,  or,  rather,  oi^t  to  have 
ftUen.*  The  serrioes  performed  by  individa^  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  aa 
before :  the  state  still  prorided  the  ship's  tackle  <i. 
c,  the  Mtfvta  Kol  ffrxnrwia  xai  ffj^oivi'a,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarclu  to  deliver  it  op  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (rd  iiiypafi/ia  ruv  oj»v- 
6v),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  suooessora  sent  ont 
by  the  symmoria.  Tbia  condnsion,  that  the  veaeel 
was  eqnipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,* and  in  the  nation  against  Midias*  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriB,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
oolj  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
waa  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
they  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
bers, who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trienurchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (awrtXeif),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  conaideriog  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemptkm  from  oth- 
er litmgies.  It  does  not  appear  fimm  the  witon 
how  the  different  syntelebe  appointed  the  trierarahs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  inobablylefl  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
.  ularities  of  the  symmoric  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes:  "I  saw  your 
■s*T  tou>S  to  niin,  and  rich  eaoaping  with  little 
eoat,  and  peraons  of  modente  iaoome  Itising  their 
property,  and  the  city  hwing  tbe  o|^xntunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  3cc.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  bis  oration  concerning  the 
■ymmwHB  (B.C.  854),  and  an  is  foUows :  be  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1800  ovmXtK,  making  tbe 
whole  8000,  so  that,  sobtraotnig  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orj^ans,  &c.,  there 
might  always  remain  1800  peraooa  (oufuiTa)  to 
serve.  Thrae  were  to  be  divided  into  SO  symmoris 
of  60  each,  oa  under  the  old  system :  eadi  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  diviitona  of  twelve 
pMsons  each,  one  half  rich  and  tbe  other  poor  (Av 
TOPanXiipuv),  so  as  to  form  altogeth^  100  smaller 
symmoriv.  Tbo  number  of  triremes,  aocording  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  800,  classed  in  !»  divisions 
«[  15  ships :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  80  larger  symmorue,  so  that 
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e*di  of  tbe  smaDer  would  receive  tine;  sal  ntw 
of  800  ships  bong  required,  foax  triennfa 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  Uteiitat- 
er  qrmmoriK  was  to  receive  the  same  sumou  sf 
the  public  stores  for  eqoipment,  m  order  that  they 
might  uiportion  it  to  the  amaller  dames.  With  i 
view  to  levying  tbe  crews,  and  fcc  oiber  paifcm. 
tiie  generals  were  to  divUe  ihedoekyBnhaiDia 
parts  for  80  ships'  statioos  (vtumuot)  sdjHeit  u 
each  other,  and  to  aseiga  eseb  of  these  puts  to  i 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoric  of  SO  ships.  Tbeie 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thinis,  etrhof 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (tf^) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  tbe  whole  was  slotted,  siikt 
esch  Uiird  would  receive  too  Mpt.  WbcOer  tfas 
scheme  was  put  into  pvaetioe  does  sol  appeir,  Nt 
it  seems  that  it  was  nc^' forthe  nuMUmagementiif 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  coatintied  tiU  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  aboot  tbe  "  Tnenrci; 
aocording  to  tbe  Valoatkm."  One  of  tbecbrferii 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  trirammvcK  DTW 
equipped  in  time ;  and  as  Demostbeaa*  e«qbiH 
of  this  in  B.C.  SSt,  we  may  conckde  ibat  hi>  pn- 
posal  fell  to  the  groond.  Bat  these  evfii  woe  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  md  tbo^ 
when  the  orator  was  the  hrurraTiK  rn  WTuoe, « 
the  soperinteodent  of  the  Athenian  nafy,  be  brosjU 
forward  and  osrried  a  law  for  altoisf  aadiapo- 
ving  the  system  of  tbe  symoMric  and  eonptm, 
the  members  of  which  no  Iwiger  called  ikematira 
trieivchs,  but  partners  (awrtXelf),*  tberel?  iiiln> 
dncing  the  "fmrtk  form  of  tbe  trienrcb;."  1^ 
nav^  services  required  from  evray  citiiea  » 
depend  upon  and  be  proportion^  to  kis  prapertr, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (ftft^a  tH  Eif- 
phoka),  aa  registered  for  the  syinniorieoftbeprop' 
erty  taxes,  tbe  rate  being  ODetrtraneforevBjia 
talenU  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  timw  trireme)  ai 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (mr^pifftov)  tar  the  largest  pif- 
eities  ;  i.  e.,  do  person,  however  rich,  cosld  be  le- 
qoired  to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  lot  u 
talents  in  UxaUe  capital  were  to  di^lspteri^ 
synteleic  tiQ  they  bad  made  up  that  amoot;  ui 
if  the  val nation  of  tbe  year  of  IiansiDic»  (B.C.  W) 
was  stiQ  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  <lbr  tbe  lit- 
est class)  was  one  fifUi  of  the  whole.  Bjihultv 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  penow  te]«f 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  |«q«rtj. 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  tbe  AM 
likewise :  for,  as  Demosthenes*  says, those rtow 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  tneiWT 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierwdis  of  tvo,***" 
esse  they  must  either  have  served  ij  proiT, « 
done  duty  in  snecessive  years.  He  addi  ilai  J* 
consequences  were  highly  beoeficiaL  Dorinew 
whole  war,  carried  on  aftier  the  la*  wu  i" 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  tbe  people  (iflt- 
piav  Mjxc),  or  took  refoge  inaten4le,or«iip» 
into  prison  by  the  peraons  whose  duty  it  TaiB*^ 
spatch  the  fleet  (ol  imeroXOc),  nor  was  any  lnr«e 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  doda 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  tbe  M  ejMn,^ 
the  service  {ri  Xeirovpytiv)  fell  on  the  poer  W 
duties  and  servioes  to  which  the  trteiar*^ 
sulyeet  under  the  new  law  wen  Pfi^^r" 
as  under  the  third  form  of  tbe  trim?. »  'f^ 
mcwiae.  ^ 

On  the  relation  which,  in  tins  sjbW*  1*  ^ 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  >J«w^ 
Bockh  makes  the  fcdlowing  remarks,  w»  W« 
verified  bya  reference  to  Eiswosi :  ""^TJ^^ 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  s  talent,  1M«™ 
expense  of  the  trierarehs,  for  100,  "7*  , 
remes,  amounted  to  an  equal  namber  ca 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  tweptigh^nM:!!^ 
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tioa  of  Attica ;  i.  for  the  flrrt  elass  one  tiiird, 
two  thirds,  and  od0  per  cent  of  Uieir  pmpeitj :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  wnoaot :  aod  of  ^e 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3},  6}  and  ten  per  cent,  for  ibe  most  wealUiy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  bad 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  veiy  sel- 
dom 800 ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

TUa  arraogemeDtof  DemoBtbeMs  was  calciUated 
for  SOO  triremes,  for  which  nmaber  800  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  tiiat  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmorim.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C.  340  or  839.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  nncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  830),  where  mnch  is  said  oa  the 
subject  of  tiie  trierarchy,  it  is  nmther  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  hot  Demosthenes*  says  that  iE^hines  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriaa  to  nul- 
lify it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trieiarchy,  though  the 
most  expenuve  of  the  lituxgiea,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty ofqiressiTe,  if  fairly  and  eooawnieally  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.* 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  ayn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh*  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liahUi^  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  600  mina :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
fonoance  of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Istens,* 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trientrch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minte,  (Aligee  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  foond  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrieraiohy)  ont  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  wUdi  in  later  timea  resnlted 
from  the  trierarctu  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  Xfhich  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pdii^nnesiaii  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;*  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself; 
he  ofihrad  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(tti^  AtinDoaiB),  subject  to  the  harden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  exfreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
lemb  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {hoxoi  Sta- 
UV^).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  iminisonment  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  ix^/ia)  by  the  end  of  the 
month ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  *<  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulation and  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  virtiOvvoi,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied then:  own  pn^ier^  to  the  aenrioe  of  the  state.' 


1.  (p.  S».)^.  (DniKiBth.,  c.  P(droL}-3.  (it.,  »7.}-4.  (D^ 
■Dotli.,  c  Aphob.,  p.  SS3.)— A.  (Da  DicMff.  herad.,  p.  H-h- tf. 
(l>cmoMh.,c.LM9r.,p.H0,16.>-7.  (ld.,Da  Com.,  MtS,  1A.>— 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  Uie  pay  of  the  solders 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  bands  {iirvpeaia} :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stued  to  have 
received  80  mine,  elf  MirAow.*  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  iirrv&vvoi,  from  be- 
ing required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  property.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  I^ralua 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (vuL  Tahiii,  p. 
960)  appointed  to  them,*  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,*  it  has  been  bdieved  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  diflhrence  is  madb  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  ParaJus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  a[^nted  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  pubhc  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemptum  /rem  Ike  tritrareh^.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  ^iS,*  no  porstm  (but 
minors  aod  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Hannodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Isnus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  atn^  trinarchy,  no  pwson  couM 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  {Svo  Inj  iiaXivuv). 
The  nine  arcfatma  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  tiie  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  aa  exemption 
fhun  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.*  ' 

But  all  property  was  not  aahject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  firom  l5eroosthenes,"  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  ddivarog,  or  nnable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or- 
phans, cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies:"  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  lilurgia 
during  thmc  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  thrar 
desutamo.*  By  KJi^povxiot  are  meant  ecdraists,  who, 
whue  absent  1^  the  command  ,of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  rd  KoivuviKa  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  broUiers  or  oo-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  tbem,*"  or  it  may  ntm  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  tbe 
proper  dnratiMi  of  a  trierwehy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  ^oral  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  pot  into  the  Pireus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.** 

y.  Ontkt  legal  proceedings  connteted  mih  the  tn- 
erarchy. — These  were  eiUier  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  DumoAsu.  They  gen- 
erally arose  In  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
Uvering  op  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  or^, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  h9all^(ed 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  be  was  said  aKiri>icOai  Kori  x^ifUiva  dn-oAtf- 
A^oi,  and  if  bis  plea  were  substantiated,  idoSev  i» 
Au(aoTnp^^f  n.  r.  X.  Vessels  or  farnitaira  oo 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  bad  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  AutMiKemtiva. 

The  preriaenoy  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters ' 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  Uie  strat^,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  vritb  the  inneroK^.  The  senate  also 
spears  to  have  had  a  jodicia]  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  olSe  rCiv  rpiiip&px'^f  <^  lUirXutiiv  ^  ^ov- 


1.  (Dam.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  14.) —S.  (FoUoi,  Oaom., 
Tiii.,  lie.]  — 1.  (*d  Uem.,  tt.  Mid.,  W.)— 4.  (Urictuadsn,  Ac, 
IBB.)  — 6.  {Dam.,  c.  L«il.)  — 0.  (p»  ApoU.  hered.,  67.)  — 7. 
(Dmh.,  o.  Lept.,  49a  and  4M.)— 0.  (D«  Sjmia.,  18S,  14.)— 9. 
(I^iiu,  1^^^^  a06.)-10.  (PdUu,  OwMHTiii.,  1H.>-It. 
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TEUOBOLON. 
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M  Tpu^.  BSeklt  oonjeetnrM  tlnl  Uw  trinr- 
■rchi  of  whom  this  is  ssid  had  reurned  their  ships 
ia  auoh  a  eooditioD  that  the  state  mifht  bare  called 
upoB  tbem  to  pat  dMB  n  thomoih  nipeb  «r  t*  re- 
baiM  tbeoa,  at  a  east  for  as  onllaair  tiinaDe  of 
BOO0  draduw.  SapposiBf  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased fttNB  Uus  liability  hy  anj  decree  at  a  oooit 
if  justice,  and  ikan  the  rebuildhif  was  not  completed, 
le  OQBoeiTes  that  it  moat  have  been  oooipeteDt  (in 
a  dear  and  lagtaat  ease)  ior  the  senate  to  hare  iii- 
■ieied  opoB  theoi  the  peiwl^of  twioe  SOMdraeh- 
BK.  the  t«ehiikal  ptaiaae  finr  wbkik  was  "  doofaMiiK 
Uh  trireaw."* 

The  phrase  ifiaXayinv  rpt^  *au^  inrod&m», 
whkh  oceara  ia  luseriptioas,  does  not  ap|dy  to  an 
nadertakini  for  ftrini  a  new  trireme,  bnt  merely 
ftrpattinf  one  io  a  eom{riete  state  of  r^iair. 

Th»  phraaa  ^mbru*  witotev,*  to  by  an  inAirmation 
against  a  Teasel,  Is  ased,  not  of  a  public  ship,  bat  of 
a  private  vesael,  engafod,  perhaps,  in  smag^iv  w 
pnvateerinff. 

XRIEROPOIOI  (rptffmrvwO-  (Ji^  Smm,  p. 
B91.) 

*TRrOLA  (TptyJia),  a  fish,  the  red  Sttmmllet,  or 
JTmUm  ftsrlarw,  L.  It  is  firom  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  &Toarite  with  the  ucient 
epicures.* 

TRIGON.   (VW.  PiLi.) 

TRILfX   (Kii.  T«Li.  p.  l»e.) 

TRINU'NDINUH.   (Kid.  Nondiwm,  p.  068.) 

TRICBOLON  (Tfu^Juiv),  oc  rpMoXov  ^Xtaart- 
k6v,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboU  which  the  Athenian 
citixena  received  Anr  their  attendance  as  dieasts  in 
the  ooorts  «€  the  belin,  whesee  it  is  alao  called 
uMot  duoffm^,  or  r)  iuaoruiif.  Thk  p^  bad 
oeen  fint  introduced  by  Perides.*  It  is  generally 
supposed  from  Aristophanes,*  who  mskes  Str^ia- 
des  aay  that  for  the  ftret  obolos  he  ever  recetved  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  iiKavTutiv  was  only  one  obidas.  AcconUng  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  the  pay  was  snbee- 
quently  inereaaed  tP  two  oboU,  hot  this  seena  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inferenee  ftom  the  passage  of 
his  authtH*.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rptuhAm,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  4S0  in  the  comedies  of  Aristi^iha- 
nes,  and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  BSddi* 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobofcw 
was  Intndnoed  bj  Otom  about  B.C.  «ii ;  but  Q. 
Hermann*  has  dispoted  thin  opinion,  at  least  so  &r 
as  it  is  fbonded  upon  Aristoplunes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  tbe  dieasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  thu  may  be,  thna  muoh  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dieasts  was  not  the 
same  at  aU  timea,  although  it  is  hnprobable  that  it 
ahooU  ever  haw  been  two  oboli."  The  payment 
was  made  after  ev«iT  WMmMy  of  a  eottrt  of  beliaa- 
tK  by  the  oolacretts"  hi  the  following  manner.  Af^ 
ter  a  eitiaen  had  been  ippo\atei  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  reodved,  on  altering 
the  court,  together  with  the  st^  {fioKT^fUa  or  /kdi- 
dof),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (avfdoJunt).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  bis  ticket  to  the  pyunea.  and  received 
his  fee  in  retom.**  Tboee  who  bad  come  too  late 
liadDoclaimtotbettiabobm."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristdj^ianee**  at  160 


1.  (VrkudM,  *o.,  «>.)-•.  <Dmi.,  e.  Lmt^  941.)-«.  (Am- 
lot.,  H.  A.,  u.,  17,  *«.  —  MUmm,  ii.,  A^a«,  Apprad., 

B.  r.)— 4.  (AriMot..  Pnlit.,  ii.,  9,  p.  67^ ad.  Oottlina.— Plat.,  Poi- 
tcL,  g.->PlU.,  Gen.,  p.  SIS.}-«.  (Nib.,  M>.)-2.  (Rml,  140.) 
—7.  (AriWii|ai.,Bqqit„5l,t».— Vwp.,SB4,SH,eM.— Rw., 
I»4e,  *e.}— 8.  (SlaUah.,  ■.,  p.  SSt.)— >.  (Pnf.  m1  ATUtapk., 
Nab.,  p.  1,  Id  •ilit.>— 10.  (AriKot.  tp.  Sclud.  ad  Arirtoph., 
Vmd.,  481.  —  HM3rch.,  ■.  v.  AiKaanaiv.  —  Saidaa,  ■.  v.  'HAia#- 
rW.)— 11.  (LaoiH,  Bi«  muMt.,  II,  1».)— It.  (Selua.  Ari*- 
Plot.,  t77.— SumIm,  ■.  r.  BMmMfa.— B^mL  Utg^  a.  *. 
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talents,  a  aom  triikh  it  wyhHh,indeiB,pite, 
only  be  ap^iad  to  Oo  moat  flnriih^  teirf 
Athena.* 

TRIPUCATIO.  (Fid.AciM^p;1l.) 

•TRIFOL10N(TyH*«iwXa|taL  "Sa^ 
and  Avieenna  call  it  TatHUi,  whiA,  kemcr,  ■ 
said  by  Actnarios  to  be  the  root  tfae  Aiffm. 
Spreagd  s^  the  Arabians  sad  Uwir  OBMBauian 
oomoiitted  a  great  mistake  mooateidiif  Its  7^ 
Ma  with  the  rmobMk  Hekdivosedtithtti 
the  PiMmbagm  Aisms,  or  Lesdwort.  SMap, 
howerer,  iMrtdaitiODe  OteSigiiamMmu;mLa 
ahoft,  thoTB  ia  a  great  divasiij  ttfapHODRBRV 
ingit."* 

TRIPOS  {Tfbtms),  a  Tnfoi,  i  c,  asy  WidR 
artiele  of  ftoidtno  MvportedqnBtknBtatBH 


.  A  ibwm-legyd  table  {mi.  Haau,  ne  m 
Tin  first  woodcut  at  p.  t78  abowssaditilkii 

Dse.  Its  three  sappatts  are  nUj  isd  MeMiT 
ornamented.  Varioos  single  legs  {t^txmimii 
vPTOOght  in  the  same  st:^  out  of  1^  naiMe,  ltd 
porphyry,  or  other  ralaabte  materisli,  tad  eouatiq 
of  a  lion's  head  or  sune  ahnikr  object  n  the  Kf. 
and  a  foot  or  the  tame  unnal  at  the  taOM,  bM 

5'  iniervening  Mitge,  an  preeeived  ia  (he  Briiirt 
nseom,*  and  in  oAer  eoDeetioni  of  teiifinei 
The  tripod  used  at  enteitammenti  tobDUtbeCu- 
Tsa  (p.  819)  bad  rtiort  feet,  so  that  it  wastatnidi 
derated.  These  tables  were  pnbably  MMtian 
made  to  move  upon  eastm-* 

n.  A  pot  or  caldfon  osed  ibr  boaiiiK  mat,  ui 
either  nised  npon  a  three-legged  itisd  of  bm 
aa  is  repieeeated  ia  the  woodoat,  p.  S78^  or  nft 
with  its  thioefoKm  the aamepieoa.  Saekid* 
sil  waa  of  great  vahie,  and  was  eomeliDBi  itBfi 
aa  a  prize  in  the  po^ie  games.* 

in.  A  brome  ahar,  not  differing,  proUbir.D  in 
original  form,  frcm  the  taD  tripod  aiim  Anij 
described.  In  this  fhnB,  but  with  additiaudii» 
ment,  we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodeM,  ^ 
representa  a  tripod  ftmod  at  FreiM.'  IbttAa 
waa  intended  to  be  need  in  ssbrifioe  may  kc  aArm 
ftom  the  ball's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  tnal  fie 
boms,  whidi  we  aee  at  ttie  top  Df  eidi  le;. 


AU  the  most  anctent  rfflieseotaUoai  of^^f"* 
fioial  tripod  exhibit  it  of^  the  same  gaa>>  '■■^ 
to^eUier  witti  three  ringi  at  the  Up  *^ 
bandies  (ofioni*].  Since  it  has  Uut  Im  «  all  ue 
coins  and  other  ancient  remaua  ttiA  un 
reference  to  the  Ddphie  orade,  it  hn  bera  viu 
sufficient  reason  concluded  that  the  tiipod  f^a 
which  the  I*ythian  priestess  gave  leapaean  wm  « 


1.  (B«cU^  Stutih^  Ac,  L,  ^tM.-IIaM;^  T^^ 
Its,  Sli-i.  (Dio«r,  ttl,  ift-lWr^  iF\'^ 
Adua,  Appmd.,  s.  ▼.)-•.  (O*  mI  Pk»,  wn^  "■•"^n'*^ 

(Lll&)-i.<B»,IL,»ai,mi 
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this  kind.   The  right-hand  figore  in  the  preoeding 

woodcot  IB  copied  from  oae  published  by  K.  O. 
HuDer,>  foanded  upon  nnmenxMucMntaotbortties, 
lod  designed  to  show  the  qipaaniiee  of  the  oraeo- 
lar  tripod  at  Delphi.    Besuea  the  part*  already 

mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  Teesel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  roand 
plate,  called  6ifiO(,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  of  the  Cobtina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  tiiin  bronse,  and  was 
aupptned  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  finmi  midemeath  the  earth.* 

The  celerity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,*  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  ten^iles.*  (Vul. 
DoHAsu.)  Ttipods  were  chiefly  dMieated  to  Apcd- 
lo*  and  to  Bacchoa.  Partly  in  alluskm  to  tiie  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  ApoDo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,^  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  wq  have  an  ex- 
ample  in  the  bas-relief  eajpaVed  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attribntes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  Choraoos  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  ohoiagle  moauments 
of  Tbrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
find,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Musea*  and  to  Hercules.** 

A  tripod,.scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  A  poUo  in  the  same  tem[de  at  De^ihi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  PlatKffi.  It  consisted  ofa  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  vras  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Whaler  in  1676. 
The  first  figure  in  the  ftiUowlng  woodcot  is  copied 
from  Wbeler's  engraving  of  it.'*  He  s^  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  thia  mode  of  emplogring  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  tiie  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  faiA  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  rapreseots  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Mnseom.  A  patera  or  a  plain  mcAal- 
lic  disk  was  laid  on  the  tcm  when  there  was  oc- 
casion to  <tfbr  inoenae.  Many  of  these  movable 
finding  ti^x>d8  may  be  aeen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (BSttign'a  AmAbM,  i.,  p.  119.)— ».  (Vin.,  JEn^  ili.,  OS.) 
— S.  (Diod.  Sic,  XTi.,  S8.)— 4.  (AUtek.,  t.,  p.  IN.)— 0.  CAtlim., 
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are  those  made  of  4narble  or  hard  stone.  One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therelbre  unsuitable  to  be  nsed  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in- 
tended merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  woric  of  art.' 

TRIPU'DIUM.    ( Vid.  AoBfioiOM,  p.  180.) 

TRIRE-MIS.   (Vid.  Sam.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (rpirayutwrfc).   (Vid.  His- 

TBIO,  p.'tW6.) 

■TRIT'ICUM  (inp6(%  Wheat,  "Sprengel  re- 
marks, that  the  Trittaim  kt^enatm  and  a»Hv»vi  an 

indicated  by  the  irvpbc  ;f;et^ir)n)poti/uvof  koI  Tpt/tifvof 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  .  It  is  the  nvpot  atraviot  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
ttiXtyviT^^  by  the  Greeks,  and  tiligo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called  oefuia?u{  by 
the  Greeks,  and  timUago  by  the  Romans ;  the  tbir^ 
sort  was  called  (jv/Ko^urroc  and  oArowpirtK  by  the 
Greeks,  and  auiopymt  by  the  Romans ;  ttie  last 
kind  was  called  mTvpiaf."* 

TRITTUA  (rptiria).  <  Vid,  SioamciDii,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (fptmfc)-  (Vid.  Taisirs,  Gbbbk,  a. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  processiiHi,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  paaaing  in  atate  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Ci^itu  to  (tfbr  sacrifice  in  the 
Tem[de  of  Jupiter. 

Such  disidays  haye  been  so  oniveraal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediate  oramected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
pasaioos  of  the  hwnan  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
oaelesa  aa  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  sourcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
Anciea  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,*  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  fnumpAtw  and  ^plafi6oc,  ac- 
cording to  the  e^mology  doubtingly  {nroposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  procesaiona  of  the  soldiery  with  their  idunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  according^,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Ccninenses  and  slain  Acio  their  king,  ia  de* 
scribed  by  Dionysios*  with  aU  the  attributes  « 
regular  trimnph.  I^utarch*  admits  that  thia  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumf^ 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  state- 
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ment  that  Ronndiu  made  Us  entnDce  in  m  qtudriga, 
which  be  eoiuiden  diaprored  by  the  &ct  that  aU 
the  triumphal  {rpomufSpavc)  atatuea  of  that  kinf , 
as  Been  in  hia  day,  repreaented  him  on  foot.  He 
adda,  that  TaniuiniuB  Friaciu,  according  to  some, 
or  Po|riicola  according  to  others,  first  triumfdied  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
tbe  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy*  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquioius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,* 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  sold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  fonn  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extiaction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  {jtuhu  triumphuM)  was  recogniud 
as  tbe  summit  of  military  ^17,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  ereiy  Roman  general 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  aneceasfiil  aebiere- 
ments  either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  tbe  oaTal  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tkKiB,  the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
Iwrsl-wreathed  dnpatch  (/xerc  kmnaU^),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  ex|4oits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactoryt  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanlcsgiving.  {Vtd.  Sopplicatio.)  This  sapplica- 
tion  was  so  frequ«itly  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.*  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  bis  aimy  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
diiy,  bat  did  not  enter  tbe  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo,*  that  he  mi^t  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretoiuons  in  person, 
ud  these  were  then  acrutinized  and  dUenssed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictitftis  were,  for  tbe  most  part,  ri^dly  enforced, 
attbough  the  senate  assumed  tbe  discretionujr  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  io  special  cases. 

I.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  pTBior.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
firom  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
imVince  "tine  uUo  fttagiitrata."*  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  S4th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  atate,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
•  simide  eques,  were  altogetbrar  anprecedented.* 

S.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonw^tb.  Its  violation  coounenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  penion  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
teimination  of  a  magistracy,'*  and  thenceforward 
pnx^mrab  and  proprietors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
«m|di  without  questimi,**  althoagh  for  t  considera- 
Ue  time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  reftued  to  h.  Lentulns,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  altiiough  he  had  been 
fotnieily  prstor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterrnptedly  from  the  period  when  the 
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command  expired,  but  had  boea  raiewed  'atrt 
or^tNcm"  after  a  lapse  erf"  some  ^an.*  BattoiBdi 
the  ckwe  ofthe  Repoblu  this  iHincqle  «M  eoildf 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  preton  ■ddca  qitwd 
the  city  until  tlietr  term  of  office  had  eeaaed,  ui 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  ^tey  entered 
the  govnnmrat  of  a  province,  either  in  repikinu- 
tion  or  "csfrc  ordnem,"  they  etgoyed  ibe  M 
Btabu,  and  all  tbe  privikwesof  proeoHoliBodiB- 
jH-ntors.  TbepoaitknofPonqieywhaDiaaiguft 
the  jnates,  and  afterward  agahut  Hithiidatei,ai 
of  Cicoo  when  he  went  to  Cilieia,  will  be  nicini 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  euiiifda. 

3.  That  the  war  diould  have  been  ^oieeuiel  01 
the  battle  fon^  under  the  amices,  and  is 
pnivinee,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general 

tbe  triomph;'  and  hmce  the  tiiiun|A  of  tbe  pan* 
Furius*  was  considered  irregular  sod  iapakd. 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legabs  oTi 
general  who  was-  absent  frcmi  the  amy,  the  Issm 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  bntlQOehtUr, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  an^ices. 

4.  That  at  least  SOW  of  the  ena^ABoldkne 
bera  slain  in  a  sin^  battle  ;*  that  the  adniU|t 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merdy  a  tm 
pensation  for  some  previous  disaster;*  sad  that  tbe 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  KomanB  Bboold  hare  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversiries.'  Bt 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  sod  M.  Cato,  feui- 
ties  were  imposed  upo^o  all  inqieiatens  «ko  AmU 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  lelnns  Is  ibt 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  u  tb^ 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  doeoments  upon  ralb 
before  the  city  quaestor.^  It  is  clear  that  that 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  jki- 
ij  contests  wiUi  which  Rwne  iraa  Ally  ooctpid 
for  anne  centuries ;  and  even  wbes  wan  nit 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  imj 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  resulit. 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  uj  oR 
engagement.* 

5.  That  tbe  war  should  have  been  a  legiiiiuU: 
contest  against  public  foes  (ysilu  ioiiSiiupi  ^ 
lit*),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  CatDllucei^ 
brated  no  trinmph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Adiodru  f^r 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marias  ovef  tbeii 
nists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Cesar  after  Fhira^< 
and  when  he  did  sabeequently  trinmph  aHa  us 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  mnt- 
sal  disgust.    Hence  the  line  in  Lucas:" 

"  Bella  geri  floout  nuOot  haiitMn  trn^ 

(Yii.  OviTio.) 

6.  That  the  dominioa  of  tbe  state  dwsM  la« 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  BomedUng  F^wV 
lost  regained.  Henoe  Folvios,  1*0  won  bad  C* 
paa  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  mm 
a  trinmph."  The  absolute  acqniMUon  of  temWT 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential" 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  broi#i » J 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  lo  a  ^  " 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  ofUie  aimybeiDgwWioi»n. 
the  presence  of  tbe  victoriotis  "°**'"V5*'?^ 
sidered  indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  eamv"'^ 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  as  <»^^ 
was  granted  to  Marcdlus  after  lbs  o**^"  Tl 
cuse,"  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  hia  rtnin  mm 
Spain."   We  find  an  exception  in  liT^jgg2— 1 
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tt,  but  tliis  and  similar  oases  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.^ 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclosiTS  right  of  delib- 
•raUng  vpou  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  witb- 
b(4diRg  toe  honour  sought,*  and  they,  for  the  most 
put,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius,  and 
Horatius,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,*  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  C.  Marcius  RutUus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
294,  celebrated  a  triumph  altboogh  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.*  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius' Claudius,' consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  aister)  Clau- 
dia, >  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.* 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  0.  Papirius 
Maso,  aad  thns  noticed  in  the  Capitdine  Fatf  i :  C. 
Papibids  Maso  oot.  di  Coksiis  pbwus  »r  honts 
Albavo  hi.  Nonas  Mabt.  ah.  DXXII.*  Hia  exam- 
ine was  ibUowed  by  Marceltns,*  by  Q.  Minucius,* 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,"  after  mention- 
mg  that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cico- 
reiBs  (pTKtor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  vumU  Mbano, 
ftudjam  tn  morem  venerat,  triumphavU."" 

If  Uie  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  Toted  a  sum  of  money  towsrds  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,'*  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
uutoriUU  tenatuM"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  YiB  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  eoriata  did  not  inchide  the  city  itself  i  and 
when  a  general  bad  onoe  gone  forth  ^'faludattu,'" 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates.  unle8a,the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  iMpftBitm,  Palvoam kh- 
TDM.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  nntil  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
fbrieited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  bis  lictors  fnxn  one 
place  to  anotber^  without  entering  the  eity,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot ;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
Mowed  laden  with  |donder ;  baoqueta  were  spread 
fai  front  of  evei^  door,  sod  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyoos  band,  filled  with  good  dieer, 
chanting  songs  ^  victory,  jeering  and  tantering  as 
they  went  aknig  with  the  pleasantries  ottstocnary  on 
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soch  oecauons.*  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeoas  spectacle. 
Hinnte  details  would  necessarUy  he  different  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  Uie  general  arrange- 
ments "were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  poinlation  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  otbera  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  eveiy 
^rine  and  image,  afiA  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.*  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  bis  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distin^Lsbed,  and  a  snm  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value . 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  trinmphal  oar 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Trinmpbalis  (where  this 
gate  wsa  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss*), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
aeoate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  beaded  by  the  magistrates.*  S. 
A  body  of  tnnnpetm.  S.  Atrain  ofcarriagee  and 
frames*  laden  wiUi  spoils,  those  articles  whidi  wore 
espec&Uy  remarkable  either  on  account  of  tlurir 
beauty  or  rari^  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.*  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in  , 
large  letters,  the  natiws  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wciod,^  of  the  oitiM  and  forts  captured," 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  Teatures  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  6.  Hie  white 
bUIls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infuls  and  aerta,  attended  by 
the  staushtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate- 
ns and  other  holy  vessels  and  instmments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  Strang  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  Tbe  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronte  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  tbe  im- 
perator by  allied  hings  and  states.  10.  Tbe  lietore 
of  the  imperator  in  single  fife,  thdr  fosces  wreathed 
with  laurel*  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu- 
lar chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,"  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white.** 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  maitle  formerly  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'AIcala  at  Seville,**  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  tbe  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  wa» 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  {toga  picta)  and 
flowered  tunic  (Amies  palmata) ;  he  bore  in  his  right 
hsnd  a  laurel  hough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;'*  hla 
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Wmre  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  oT  Detphio 
laorel,*  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  ttmea,  hia 
body  waa  painted  bright  red.*  He  waa  aoc«iiiq»- 
■M  in  hia  chariot  by  hia  children  of  tendet  yeara,* 


and  aomelimes  by  very  dear  or  higfaly-hoooored 
friend*,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  poblic  slave  hoM- 
inf  over  hia  bead  a  golden  Etniacan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels.*  The  presence  of  a  slare  in 
BDch  a  place,  at  auch  a  time,  aeema  to  bare  been 
intended  to  avert  "  intidtA"  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  aanw  purpose  a  laacinom,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.* Tertullian'  tella  ua  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperalor  the 
warning  words  "Rewpiee  poat  It,  honunem  nenwnta 
fe,"  and  hia  atatement  is  copied  by  Zonaraa,*  bat  is 
not  coniinDed  by  any  earlier  writer.  laidonis,' 
miaUDderatanding  PUoy,**  imaginea  that  the  slave  in 
queation  was  a  c<Hnmon  e^^ecutioner.  13.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,"  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  tegati,  the  tribuni,'*  and  the  equit^  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infaotry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  ehoutiag  lo  Triumphe,'* 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcaama  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised.  >* 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  aome  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuidirias  Panvinias,  De  Triumpbo,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  llieaaunis  of  Grsvius.  ilie  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,"  of  Paulus 
.£milias  in  Plutarch*^  and  in  Livy,**  of  Vespasian 
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and  TftoB  in  Joaephna,*  and  of  CanuDin  in  Tm- 
raa,'  together  with  the  remaika  of  DuaTMi,'  Ser- 
viua,*  and  Juvenal.* 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Cijiiutae 
Hill,  some  of  the  hoatile  chiets  were  M  laidt  nu 
the  adjoining  prison  and  pat  lo  death,  aeauaM 
barbaroos  that  we  oooU  scarcely  bdiere  iku  ta- 
icted  in  a  civiliaed  age  were  it  not  auened  kj  tk 
most  noqoeationaUe  evideoee.*  Vanfej,  iaieti, 
refrained  from  perpetrathig  this  atroeitr  ii  lug  ibnl 
triumph,^  and  Anrelian,  on  hke  occaaioB,  ifmi 
Zenobia,  bat  these  are  quoted  as  exeeptioM  uAe 
general  rule.  'WhMi  it  waa  amtoiiDced  thii  iae 
murders  had  beea  completed,*  the  ridiiiti  vn 
then  sacrificed,  an  oAering  from  tte  tfai$  mt  pr^ 
•ented  to  Jopiter,  the  lanrd  wreath  m  dqnvd 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  impenlor  wu  ntous- 
ed  at  a  public  feast  along  with  hia  frieadi  it  ik 
temple,  and  retunted  home  in  ereaiog  fn«<M 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  bj  t  emi 
citizens.**  Plutarch**  and  Valerioi  Haxinm" 
that  it  waa  the  practice  to  invite  tbeecanlitolhR 
banqoet,  and  then  to  send  a  memte  reqpMsi 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doobtlesi,  Unttbeo- 
perator  might  be  the  moat  diatingniobed  pem  it 
the  company. 

The  whtde  of  the  p^lceed^og^  gaaiBj  ipal- 
ing,  were  brooi^t  to  a  close  in  one  day;  tm  vbn 
the  quantity  of  plnnder  waa  very  ireit,  tai  tki 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  penod  wn  mfssti 
for  the  <!jliibition,  and  thua  the  tnomph  of  nunmin 
continued  for  three  days  in  socceaeion." 

Bnt  the  glories  of  the  hnperator  did  not  esd  vn^ 
the  show,  nor  even  with  hu  life.  It  vu  nii«B- 
ary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  inwaWtJui 
provide  him,  at  the  poblic  expenae,  withi  Px 
a  house,  auch  m&nsiona  being  etfiei  tmm^ 
domuM.^*   After  death,  his  kindred 

peimitwl 

to  deposite  his  ashes  within  the  waUs  (nch,  si  Insi. 
is  the  exfrianation  given  to  tiie  words  of  notvcfa"!. 
and  laorel- wreathed  statues,  staading  mn  it » 
tmiphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  Teadbithiai  ^ 
family  manaion,  transmitted  his  lame  to  paSfritj. 

A  TsiCKPHua  Navalis  appears  to  bnt 
in  no  reapect  ftora  an  ordinary  tnamplt,  anpi 
it  must  hare  been  upon  a  smaller  inle.  tai  touU 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  oTbeiks  of  liips 
and  other  nautical  troi^es.   Tbe  arlint  ipt 
record  vras  granted  to  C.  DnillioB,  *ho  laid  ib 
fonndatioQ  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  b;  lea  m  :b 
first  Punic  war  ;**  and  so  elated  wa>  be  b;  bii  sor- 
cess,  that  during  the  rest  of  hia  life,  *l>»>^^ 
returned  home  at  night  from  supper,  be 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  bonie  befiieiin 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebnud  b»  Lmai" 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  tbe  IniulrigateiB  t 
841  ;'•  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labw,  fl  C. 
the  Cretans and  a  fonrth  by  C.  OeUTiBi<™ 
King  Peraeus,**  without  captives  md  »iibooi 

TaiowpHDS  CASTSKKsia  was  t  P™*""^^ 
BOldiera  through  the  camp  in  boooar  of  a  t*™*- 
or  some  officer  inferior  tothef«BenL***""f  ' 
formed  a  brilliant  exploit.**  ^ 

After  tbe  extincticHi  of  freedom,  the  fflfW««"« 
conaidered  aa  tbe  commaader-aKbiif  itf  lU  ua 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  aiAietaaentwia 
understood  to  be  peribnned  under  to  i'^*'^*™ 
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hence,  according  to  the  fonna  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Thia  prioci^  was  soon  ftiUy  recognised 
asd  acted  open ;  linr.althonahAntiniiaa  had  granted 
triumphs  to  hia  legati,^  and  his  exanqile  hwl  heka 
freely  followed  by  Augnstus*  in  tiie  early  pait  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  14*  he  entire^  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperii  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  eostom  was  introdnced  of  be^owing  what 
ma  tanned  Triumphmlia  Omanunta,  that  is,  pennis- 
iioD  to  reo^ve  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  pablic  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
torea  of  the  commonwealUi  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumphalia  anumunu  are  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
TflMiins,*  and  erer  after  were  a  oommon  orark  of 
the  ftTooT  of  the  prince.* 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarios,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
tMal  nnodier  of  trmmphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  haa  been  calculated  as  amomtting  to  860. 
WMios^  reekms  3S0  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  -Pitiscus*  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  BelisariuB  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commisskiners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  vtsy  public  office.  The  fbllowiug 
ia  a  list  (tf  the  moat  important  of  both  elassea,  ar- 
ranged in  a^iabetical  inder. 

'niOHTiai  AsBO  DiTiDcinio.  (TnL  Tbiuhvibi  Co- 
lonic DaOOCKHDA.) 

TainnviRi  Capit4LR8  were  regular  msgistrstes, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.*  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  {aroposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus"  calls  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  bo  L.  Papirius 
CnrsOT,  who  was  pmtor  in  B.C.  293.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
pretor."  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  quKstores  parricidii.*'  (Kid.  Qvmviot.,  p. 
8S8.}  It  was  their  duty  to  injoin)  mto  all  capital 
erimes,  and  to  receive  hiformations  respecting 
aich,"  and,  consequently,  thty  aKirehended  and 
emnmitted  to  prison  bSl  criminals  w^om  they  de- 
tected.'* In  coigunetlon  with  the  ediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unhiw- 
fhl  assemblies,  &c.**  enforced  the  payment 

of  fines  due  to  the  state."  Thqr  bad  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  Into  effbct  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upoQ  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  tbe  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
(Kirf.  Eletbr,  Tna.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
flf  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Mnnian  cohimn."  Niebohr,**  is  fid- 
lowed  by  Arnold,"  supposes  thu  they  mi^t  inflict 
summary  pnuidunent  on  aU  offboders  against  the 
public  peace  who  mig^t  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 
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the  pasaage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  doea 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  bad  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishmMrt  opm  a  Ranau  eitisen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  tb^  exercising 
such  a  power.* 

Tkidvvibi  Colomix  Dsducenda  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonu,  p.  280.  Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
Triumviri  Cehnia  Deduemde  Agroque  DtBtdtrnde,* 
and  sometimes  simply  TVittmvtn  Agra  Datiie.* 

TaivHvtBi  EpubOHKs.   ( Ktd.  Epulohbs.) 

Tkiuhtiki  Equititm  I^rsHis  Rxcoonoscendt,  or 
LaosKoia  Eqcituh  Dtouaua,  were  magistiates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
&initea,  and  to  admit  penons  into  the  order.  This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 

TxruHviBi  MansAsn.   {  VU.  MiHEAau.) 

Tbivkvisi  MomTALBs.   {  Va.  Monbta.) 

Tbiomvibi  Nooturni  vrere  magisOvtes  elected 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  daring  tiie  night  {vigilUt  etreumtre).  If 
they  nested  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  Uie  pec^  by  the  tribunes  of  tba 
pleba.*  lite  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti- 
tutetf  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previoucdy 
to  the  year  B.C.  801.*  Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  (o  the  prxfectns  vigtlum.'  {Vid.  Va.jBgw> 
Tua  VieiLira.) 

l^iDHTiEi  Rbpicibndib  .£dibu8,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  iu  the  cwnitia  tributa  m  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.* 

Truthtibi  Rxipdblioa  CoHiTiTUBifDA.  NicbuhT* 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Liciuian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations.'* , 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates ' 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulanon  of  tlte 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consular 
tribunes."  we  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magisfrates  under  Uiis  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Cssar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  adrntniBtered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  uudCHT  the  title  of  Triumviri  Reir 
pttbiica  Cotutituenda.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years and  on  the 
eqnration  of  the  term  in  B.G.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  yean  mare." 
Tiie  coalition  between  Julius  Cnsar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,**  is  usually  called  the  firat  tri< 
umvirate,  ami  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  ia 
mind,  that  the  former  never  btne  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  under  that 
name,  wfaweaa  the  latter  were  recognised  aa  regiH 
lar  magiatrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

TtlUMTIlI  SACBls'CoNQtriBBHDIS  DoMItQUE  PlE- 

sioiTAinnB.  extraoi^dinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 


1.  (Walur,  OMok.  dw  AOb.  R««bta,  n.  IK,  m.  —  GMtliari 
Qaaak.  dw  BDoi.  SiMtn'.,  p.  S78.)— S.  (lJr.,vui.,  1«.)— S.  (Li*., 
iiL,  I.I-4.  (Suet,  Ocwr.,  Sl^tweit.,  Am.,  Ui.,  «.)-#.  (\«L 
Uftx.,fi)L,  I,tS, «.)-«.  (LiT.,ix.,M.)— 7.  (Dw.l,trt.ia,a.l.) 
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glvtn  or  cooaecrated  to  the  goda  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.* 

TaiDBTisi  SiMATDi  Lbsskdi  were  magistrates 
^ipoiDted  by  Augustus  to  admit  pprsons  mto  the 
•eoate.  lUs  was  prerioualy  the  duty  of  the  oeo- 
•ora* 

•TROCHiLUS  (r^^Ooc),  the  MoUcilla  reguliu, 
or  Golden-crested  Wreo.  U  baa  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  Tvpatn^  of  AristoUe. 

TROCHUS  [rpoxof),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
wed  to  exercise  theraselvea,  like  oars,  with  trundling 
a  hoop,  it  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  bad  sometimes 
beUs  attached  to  it.*  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  book  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clant*  and 
iXariifi.  From  the  Gred(a  this  cuatmn  paaaed  to 
the  Romaoa,  who  conaequenUy  adopted  the  Greek 
term.*  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  GimifAsiuif  ;* 
and.  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
eoUeotion  at  Berhn,  which  is  eugraTod  in  the  an- 
■exed  woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  U  eflhrt  and  of  vic- 
tof7.  On  each  aide  ofUiia  we  havfc  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
«xUbit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hbop  by  means 
of  the  houk  or  key.  These  show  the  stxe  of  Uie 
kooh  vhieh  in  the  middle  figare  haa  dso  three 
■wUl  rings  or  balls  on  its  cinnuofereoee.' 


In  8  totally  diflerent  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
the  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
idion  describes  a  female  dsncer  who  receives  twelve 
noops  in  snccession,  tfarowing  them  into  the  air 
^d  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
lated by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.* 

On  the  use  of  rpoxo^  to  denote  the  poUer'a  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  lo  torture,  see  Piotili  and 

ToaHINTUM. 

•TROGIX)T)YTES  (TpuvXoWnjf),  a  Tariety  of 
the  tnpov06f,  or  Paster.    ( rid.  Stboutrvs.) 

TROJ.E  LUDUS.    {Vid.  Ciscds,  p.  256.) 

TROP^UM  (rpoffaiov,  Alt  Tpoiratav*),  a  trophy, 
a  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
{rpinu,  Tponii)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 

Sioed  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
r  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  i^mralw  orvoai, 
or  oT^samat,  to  which  may  be  added  drA,  or  jcord 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies.*'  Trof^ies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  dec  ,  of  ttie  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  otiwr  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  tbe  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  tmnk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation."  It  was  consecrated  (o  some  di- 
Tinit7,  with  an  inacription  {hriypofina)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party;" 


1.  (Lhr.,n*.,7.>— a.  (SmI.,  Oeta*.,  r.>— S.  (Wart.,  li.,  tt, 
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In.,  S*.  ST.)  — 6.  (PnipMt.,  1.  e.  — Oria,  Trirt,  iU  489.) -7. 
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whence  trollies  were  regarded  88  inviohUe,  «u 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  ream.' 
Sometimea,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  Xfi^, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  ereotd  it 
wtthont  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  nk 
a  trophy  of  the  Atheoians.*  That  raakliag  uA 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  bj  ttc 
continuance  of  a  troi^y,  it  seems  to  have  beea  oi- 
ginally  part  of  Greek  intematinal  law  that  tnfiua 
abould  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  DOt<^tidoe<i 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  «ilad^ 
cayed.'  Hence  we  sre  t(dd  that  the  Lieedaw 
ana  accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Anqiluct;«ie 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  i  neui 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  nncooimoB  toend 
such  trophie*.  Plutarch*  mentioos  one  niaed  a 
tbe  time  of  Akibiadea,  and  Pansaniaa^  i^eaks  <( 
several  which  he  aaw  in  Greece.^ 

The  trophies  erected  to  c<HniDemorate  nnl  n- 
tones  were  usually  ornamented  with  tiw  bcib  et 
acroteria  of  ships  [yid.  Acbotuids,  Rotm),  ud 
were  geaerally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Nepioe. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  ^daced  aa  a  tnpfajr.* 

Tbe  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  paiotiaf 
foond  at  Pompeii,*  ooDtaina  a  veiy  good  rcfmnti- 
Uon  of  a  tropKom,  which  VicUny  ii  eagipd  a 
erecting.  Tbe  oooqaeror  stands  oo  the  oiber  nk 
of  thetn^,  with  oia  browaeneiiGled  with  bnitL 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trofihies,^ 
the  reason  given  by  Pausaniaa,'*  ud  hnw 
same  writer  observes  that  Al^ander  raised  s) 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  a  Iixii*- 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  neia etcdtdii? 
trophies  00  tbe  field  of  batUe,"  but  carried  booMikt 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  deconied 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  tbe  prime  bou«  <i 
individuals.  ( Vii.  Sroujt.)  SubaequeoUy, 
ever,  the  Romans  adopted  the  GrrA  pn'^.^ 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle:  ibe  <»» 
trophies  of  this  kind  were 

erected  liyDiiwtB"  Abe- 
nobarbos  and  Fabiua  Maximos.  B.C.  191,  iter  thai 
conquest  of  the  AHobroges,  when  they  >wt " 
junction  of  the  Rhmie  and  the  Isara  W»hs  of  wliiW 
atone,  upon  which  trophiea  were  pb«d  adoned 
with  the  apoila  of  Uie  eoenqr."  Fonpe;  itaoneM 


a>in  Cm...  riit..  «.)-■.  (nmeji..  TOi^»»->7V"^ 
wt.  Rom.,  r,  p.  S7«,  e.— Diodor..  tm,  iCf-* 
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trophies  on  tiie  Pyranees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  ;*  Julias  Cssar  did  the  same  near  Ziela,  after 
bis  vicuny  orer  Phaniaces,*  and  Dnuns  aear  the 
Elbe,  to  eonunemonta  his  viotoiy  orar  the  Oep 
mans.'  Still,  however,  it  was  more  commoa  to 
erect  some  memoriai  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
OD  tlie  field  of  batUe.  The  trophiea  raised  by  Ma- 
rios to  eommemorate  his  victories  over  Juguitha 
and  the  Citobri  and  Teatoni,  which  were  cast  down 
brjr  Solla  and  restored  by  Jolius  Cesar,  must  have 
been  io  tbe  oi^.*  In  the  later  tinua  of  the  Repab- 
lie  and  ooder  the  Empire,  tbe  erection  of  triomphal 
ardies  was  the  most  commoa  w^  of  ooauMDwra- 
ting  a  victory,  many  of  vAiah  renain  to  the  present 
day.   (Kirf.  AicCB.) 

TROSSUU.   (Vi<iEQUiTBs,p.  416.) 

TRUA,  £«.  TRULLA  {npimi),  derived  from 
f)prfH,  An.,  toperibrate;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  Mle  ptereed  wdb  htriea  ;  a  trowel  The  an- 
nexed wood(»it  r^iresente  audi  a  ladle,  adafrted  to 
stir  vegetablee  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,*  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  oat  of  tbe  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  sarface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  foand  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  (rfPansa"  at  PonveiL 


The  trvUa  vinaria'  seems  to  have  been  a  speetep 
of  colander  {-nd.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
nioagh  gBBenSfy  upftiaA  to  these  domestic  and  on- 
Ifaiary  purposes,*  the  tralla  was  foaoA  to  be  con- 
venient for  patting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,''  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  verb  tnUliMBore.   {Vid.  Pabibs,  >.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows'*  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
is  plioed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (eti.  Olla^  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefiMre  be 
'  the  frvfleim,  which  tiie  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands.'' 

TRU'TINA  {Tpurdvri),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  buance,  and  ttatera,  a  steelyard.'* 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weiring,  not 
by  eoantiog.  Hence  a  balance  (Indma)  was  pre* 
■erred  in  ttie  Temple  of  Satura  at  Rome.^*  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
whidi,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,'*  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
Urn  ranark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
Dunbers  among  the  mine  of  Heroolaneom  and  Pwn- 
pdi.  The  eonatniction  of  some  of  them  is  mm 
ebboiate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modem 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  mncli  oma- 
Btenied.  Tbe  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably brautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museam  of  tbe  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twined. The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
to  be  hang  upon  tbe  book  when  occasion  requited." 

VitruviuB"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
and  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
tbe  seale  (bsewfa),  d^iendtng  from  the  head  (tnipiU\ 
Bear  widdi  is  the  pomt  of  rsvolation  {etntnm)  and 


1.  (Stnb.,  ill.,  p.  IH.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  fU.,  I.— Dimi  Cm.,  xU., 
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(Van*,  L.  L.,  «H  18l>  ad.  MOUct.)  —  J«.  <Chte..  XfL,  M.)— 17. 


the  handle  iatua).  On  the  other  side  of  tbe  cuitre 
from  the  seale  ia  the  beam(«Mpu«),  with  tbe  wei^ 
or  equipoise  (a^ipondimm),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  (jKr  puneU)  expressing  the  wei^ts 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

•TRYGON  (Tffvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Coiuat^ 
ba  turhtr,  L.' 

*II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  tbe  Fire-flaire,  or 
'patHiUKM,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trfgon  fttiif 
noes,  Adanson.* 

TUBA  (o6>.iriY^,  a  bronze  trumpet,  distlngnfahed 
from  the  comu  by  being  straiglit,  while  the  latter 
was  curved :  thus  Ovid,* 

"  iVm  tuba  direeli  nan  art*  cornua  jUxL"*' 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,*  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aolua  Gellius  and  Macrobios,^  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  tbe  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crocked,  bat  that  both  that 
kind  of  tmmpet  which  was* called  a  lifaiu*  aoA  also 
tbe  staff  of  the  augur  vera  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doobtfUl  which  of  ^e  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.   (Vii.  Litcds.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,*  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,* also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (Aine  tefta, 
emuUla"),  andAuhisOdUDa"  tell8U8,from  Attetns 
Capito,  ^at  those  who  soonded  the  tmmpet  at  fn- 
asma  were  termed  ntieina,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  Tlie  tones  of  the  tnba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fractoa  toiutuM  tu&amm  ;'*  terribiiem  tojtitum  or* 
canoro"),  which  Ennias'*  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"At  tuia  terrihUi  tonitu  tarataniara  dixit." 
The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,'*  and  the  epitb^ 
XiiiTToadXKtyKTai  (i.  e.,  robber-tronmeters**)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  bad  made  it  famous  hy 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  tbe  auXmyf  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  bis  time,  it  had  been  bat  recent- 
ly introduced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwtthetandipg  its  eminently  martial  cbaraeter,  It 
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was  not  nntil  a  late  period  vaeA  in  tbe  anniea  of  tbe 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  Tully  recognised :  Athena,  in  iEschjlus, 
eiders  the  deep-toned,  piercins  TyrTheaiaa  trampet 
to  sound  ;*  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,*  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  tbe  braxen-moathed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (aw^fawor,  i.  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  tbe 
trumpet),  and  similar  epttheta  are  api^ied  by  Eurip- 
ides,* and  other  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  (TyrrAls- 
»u$  clangor  ^  TyrrkeiuL  ctangore  fuba*).  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  conaequenee,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  SdA- 
wiyi,^  while  at  Rome  tbe  tuhduttrttm,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  tnimpeta,  was  performed  on  tbe  last 
day  of  the  Qoinquatrus.  {Vid.  QDUfquATSus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discoTery  is  attributed  to  a 
inyibical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Ompbale  ;*  in  a  third  to  Piscua  the 
Tyrrhenian;*  and  Silius  has  preserred  a  tradition,'* 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  tbia  inatrtunent  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  a|q>ears  to  hare  been  no  eaaential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  tnunpeta.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminatiDg  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.   They  pre- 


aent  tirecisely  the  same  appearance  on  roonoments 
of  Teiy  diObrent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuu  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
column,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  Taae.** 


The  scholiast  on  tbe  Iliad"  reckons  six  rarieties 
•f  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calla  the  Grecian  o^xtyS 
which  Athena  diacoTered  for  tbe  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  aixth,  termed  by  him  Kdr"  t(6xwt  tbe  rvpotpnn^ 
96Xiriy(,  be  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (jtu- 
iuva  KexXaafiivov  Ixwoa) ;  bat  by  thia  we  must  un> 
qoestionahly  understand  the  sacred  tnmipet  (Icpan- 

oaXniyp*),  the  HUum  already  noticed  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 

TUBILU'STRIUM.   (Vid.  Q(n»<iiiiT«us.) 

TULLIA'NUM   (Kid.  Ciicii.) 

TUMBOS  (riiuiof).    (Fid.  Pombs,  p.  467.) 

TUMULTUA'RII.   (Vid.  Tomdltm.) 


I.  <EuneD.,  9e7.>-S.  (AJ.,  IT.)—!.  (Ph«^  IJT*.— EencL, 
tut-)—*.  (Auetar.,  Rhaa.,  086.— Bnutck,  Anal.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  MS.) 
—A.  {Virr^.£D.,Tiii.,aiO.— Sut.,Tb«b.,iii.,AM.)— 0,  (BUtnj, 
ii.,  10.)— 7.  (Sclwl.  ad  Horn.,  U.,  xnil.,  lift,  e.  cod.  Viot.— Pbu., 
it.,  II,  4  1.)— a.  (LnUt.  «d  SUt.,  Thab.,  it.,  tU  ;  ri.,  4M.— 
HrtiB.,  Fab.,  174.- SohoL  ad  Horn.,  1.  o.>-9.  (PUs.,  H.  N., 
Til.,  ST.  —  Pbotma,  a.  T.)  —  10.  (tiii.,  4».|  — 11.  (Mdllar,  Dm 
Etnaker,  IV..  j.,  I,  4,  9.)— II.  (Hope,  Coatamea  of  the  Ak.,  pi. 
ISA.)— IS.  (1.  0.)— 14.  (Lfdaa,  Da  Unm.,  i*.,  6.)— 19.  (CcanoM 
LocBQ,  i.,  411.) 
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TUUULTUS  WM  the  name  gtren  to  i  tote  « 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cis^ise  Gaul,  i^i^ 
word  was  nppoaed  by  theaneieatsto  beaouK. 
tion  of  (mor  amlhu^  {tumaUma  dKtu$,  put  tam 
tmiUiu*).  It  waa,  howeTer,  somAimesappbtdui 
sudden  or  dangenms  war  elsewhere  ;*  bntlksta 
not  a}q>ear  to  bsTo  been  a  eorreet  tHeoftlv  mi 
Cieero*  aaya  that  time  might  be  a  *v  vitksgii 
tiimnltiia.  hot  not  a  tomoltua  witbosti  war;  luji 
must  be  recollected  that  tbe  word  wst  slaoapfM 
to  any  sodden  alarm  respecting  a  war ;  wbsxfvt 
find  a  tumuUos  oAeo  spt^ten  of  as  of  ies  inpoiUM 
than  a  war,*  becatue  the  resoHa  were  of  lencM- 
aequence,  Ihoogh  tbe  fear  might  bare  beta  mi 
greater  than  in  a  regolar  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tomnltua  tbere  was  ■  eema» 
fma  all  business  (^'whhtrai],  and  aD  citiieai  vai 
obliged  to  enliflt,  without  rc«ud  beiag  had  to  (ta 
exemptions  (Mettitmct)  from  militaiy  acfricevhici 
were  eigoyed  at  other  times.*  As  there  wai  mi 
time  to  enliat  the  soldiers  in  the  regolai  miatKi, 
the  magistrates  apfxHuted  to  cemnuDd  tbe  nnr 
djsiriayed  two  banners  (vexdU)  from  tbe  CaiHtal,  oat 
red,  to  summon  tbe  iafantry,  and  the  ether  ftm, 
to  summon  tbe  cavalry,  and  said, "  Qm  rmf^/licm 
talvam  vult,  nu  jefuoAir."  Those  that  antmfod 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  or  one  bj 
one,  as  was  the  nsual  practice,  whence  tbej  vere 
called  cmjurtti,  and  their  sfflrice  amjmta.''  ^ 
diers  enlisted  in  tbia  way  were  called  TiBmSbun 
or  SubiUm* 

TU'NICA  Crinir,  Jim.  ;r(Twi^«of,  x^nminX  u 
noder<gatment.  Tbe  diiton  was  tbe  oslr  had 
hfiwfia  or  Duder'-gannent  worn  by  the  Greeio.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  tbe  Dniaa  md  loai- 
an.  Tbe  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  maks.  wu  i 
abort  woollen  shirt  without  sleeTea ;  tbe  lonin  n 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeTes.  The  aadn- 
garment,  afterward  dktinguiahed  as  Ibe  Damn, 
seems  to  bare  been  originaLy  worn  istbevtxifef' 
Greece.  Thucydidea*  speaks  as  if  tiie  kiag  li» 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  tme  >« 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  be  aUribnta  tbe  idi^ 
tion  of  a  simfrier  mode  of  dress  to  the  l^cedraiini- 
ana,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  certaiai?  Um  Uiis 
dress  was  brought  orer  to  Athens  bj  tbe  laumcf 
Asia."  It  waa  commonly  worn  it  Atbeu  dumf 
the  Peraian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  eoiirelTpai 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Perides,  ftm  sm 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-ganani 
Teraally  adf^ited  by  men  throagh  the  vhoie « 
Greece." 

Tbe  distinction  between  tbe  Doric  isd  low 
chitoD  still  continued  in  tbe  dress  of  womeo 
^lartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garmeflt.  ml 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  teat- 
times  called  kimatum  (vid.  P>Lutv)  as  weU  uck- 
*«i."  Euripides"  incorrectly  calls  tbia  Dofif  d«" 
peplOB,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  aa 
From  tbe  circumstance  of  their  onl;  weuiiv 
gannent,  tbe  Spartan  Tirgins  were  called 
(»»ANDDnB),andal8o/ii>vti^^wff.'*  Tbeyipiwiw 
in  tbe  company  of  men  without  tsj  futia 
ing,  hut  the  married  women  never  did  w  "i""*' 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  Thia  Doric  duw 
made,  as  atated  above,  of  wooUes  itnf ; 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  om  bo^  «^ 
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den  clasps  or  buckles  {wSftKot,  inp6vM),  which 
were  often  of  eoosiderable  lize.'  It'  was  frequently 
•o  short- as  not  to  reach  the  kaee,'  as  is  showa  in 
the  figure  of  Diaoa  on  p.  245,  vho  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
sether  od  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  (oajwrif  j:<rwv*),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  (Trspu/ff )  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
were  sometimes  called  foivof/^pidts*  and  Euripioes* 
speaks  of  them  as  with 

Examples  of  this  axundc  x^niv  are  AwpMntly 
•em  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cat  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
reseots  an  Ainaxou  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind :  some 
ports  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated.* 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (n-wT^/n/c).  with 
wide  sleeres  (KOfiai).  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
ered only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  som^imes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,^  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  ofaxi^ic  X^""^-  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,*  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Dorio  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
frtHU  the  expedition  against  ^Egina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  {vid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  ehOon,  called  St- 
frXdi,  ititXotiiov,  and  nfuSivJuotAiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 

I.  (H«Md.— SchoUMi  EnHp.,  IL  oc)— a.  (Qcn.  Alax.,  PmL, 
ii.,  10,  p.  U6.}— 3.  (Potlua,  Qaom..  ni..  99.J~4.  (Id.,  1.  e.}-S. 
Ihaitim.,  l.o.J— 0.  (Sm  UkUus.  Borb.,  it.,  1. 1].)— 7.  (jBlun, 
V.  IL,  i.  IB.>-A  tKbiw  Scbr.,  iii,,  p.  (v,  87,  m 


tns,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  bat 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  Ae  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fd- 
lowing  cuts'  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  d'etermine  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of.the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  vrriters  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  rouiul 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (KoAirof)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was 
ways  the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Umbbacui.uu.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  iirufdc,  which  Muller*  sup- 
pwes,  from  Euripides  (Hecub.,  553)  and  Athenteus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  b.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  tbs 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux' 
evidently  uoderstauds  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself. 

Besides. the  word  x^ruv,  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  x^'^'^^^okoc  and  ;);(rui't(n',  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one.   Many  modern  writers  think  that 
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toe  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  wu  worn  under  it  a  sturt  {x^tuvIokc^) 
or  chemise  {xiruvunr).  In  the  dreas  of  men,  bow- 
«Ter,  tbia  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cmae, 
•ioce  we  find  xi'fwimof  frequently  naed  aa  identical 
with  jt'^jvi  spoken  or  as  the  only  under-gar- 
ment  worn  by  indiTidaala  (To  Ifidriop  Koi  t6ii 
XtruvioKov^).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males were  accustomed  to  wear  a  cbcmiae  (x«Twvi- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  girea  in  p.  6H.* 

It  waa  the  practice  among  moat  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  ao  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
bat  frequently  the  chiton  waa  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son  who  wore  only  a  chiton  waa  called  (lovoxiruv 
{ohxirtM*),  ao  epithet  siTen  to  tbe  Spartan  Tirgins, 
aa  explained  abore.  In  the  same  way,  a  peraon 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  ixiruv.*  The  Athenian  youtba,  in  tbe  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton ;  and  when  it  became 
the  Tashton,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
ovter  garment  orer  it,  it  was  regarded  aa  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.* 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinda  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
cfaitoQ  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  tbe  Afi^i/iaa- 
^oAof  and  the  irtpofiaoxo^t  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.'  The  oftfi- 
/idaxo^  appears  to  bare  signified  not  only  a  ^r- 
ment  which  bad  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
bad  openings  for  both  arms  while  tbe  iTtpofuiaxa- 
Xot,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  iSw/tif.  a  representation  of  which 
ia  given  on  page  436.  When  the  aleevea  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  j^eipi^urof,*  though  this  word 
aeems  to  have  been  frequently  used  aa  equivalent 
10  ifififiaaxtt^*    (Vtd.  Chibioota.) 

A  ;(trwv  itpdoaruSiof  was  one  which  was  not  fast- 
ened round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :*  a  aroJu- 
4ur6(  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  tbo 
bottom.** 

On  the  subject  of  tbe  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Midler,  Dorimtu,  iv.,  2,  t)  3,  4.  —  Are^dogie  der 
JTaiuf,  ^337, 339.— Becker,  Ckarikla,  ii.,  p.  309,  dec. 

The  fuMtcs  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
wis  worn.  It  was  tto  indununlum  or  indutut,  as 
opposed  to  tbe  amuiux,  the  general  term  for  tbe 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  (Vid. 
Ahictob.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  waa  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 

Prment  without  sleeves,  and  waa  called  eohHtimV 
waa  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunica  with  long  sleeves  ((Mnico/tf )  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (ttUariMy  Juliua  Cesar,  however, 
waa  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  {ad  ttumua  /mbriata") ;  and 
in  (he  later  timea  of  the  Empire,  tunica  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cineta)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  waa  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  person  waa  at  home,  or 
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wished  to  be  at  his  eaae*  Henee  we  Sai  tbv 
tenna  dxcttu,  fr^onUut,  and  nednctmM  allied, 
Uke  the  Gref^  eiQiPot,  to  aa  •etive  and'Ahen* 
person,  and  ducmehu  to  oaa  who  wms  idle  or  te- 
state.* 

The  form  of  tbe  tonic,  as  worn  by  Bam,  is  repre- 
antted  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work,  h  works 
of  art  it  Qsoally  terminal**  a  little  above  tbe  knee ; 
it  has  short  aleevea,  covering  <mly  the  appa  pan 
of  tbe  arm,  and  ia  gilded  at  tbe  waisc  (see  cots,  p. 
64,  067) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  ifaoogh  leas  fre- 
quently, extend  to  tbe  hands  (cuts,  p.  1 IX,  13S.) 

Both  sexea  osually  wore  two  tunics,  aa  outer  aed 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  ths 
skin,  and  eorre^KMids  to  oar  sbirt  and  ebemne. 
Varro*  says  that  when  the  Romaaa  began  to  wear 
two  tunica,  they  caOed  them  mbuctU  and  taAin—, 
the  former  of  which  fiiittiger*  snppoeea  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  mod  the  lauer 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  fnm 
another  passage  of  Varro*  referred  to  bj  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  bad  meant  to  give  the  name  ofsukmnk 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  iruUmum  or  imtmnmm 
to  tbe  outer,  thoogh  tbe  passage  is  not  wiUwul  dil^ 
ficulties.  It  appears,  however,  that  nlmcmla  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tnnie  of  taea-' 
Tbe  word  inttnUa  was  of  later  origin,  and  aeems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  tbe  uniter  tnotc  of  both 
sexes.*  Tbe  tuppartu  or  luppartm  is  said  by  Fes- 
lus*  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  been  tbe 
aame  as  tbe  submmU ;  but  Varro,^*  on  tbo  eoatraiy, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  oater  garment,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  nhtcuUi,  which  be  derives  from  a*^ 
hu,  while  n^anu  be  derives  from  n^rs.  Ths 
passage  of  Lucan"  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does 
not  enable  ua  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  or 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  ua  lo  suppose 
that  it  waa  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunica,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Angos- 
tua  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subocola.'* 

As  the  dress  of  a  mab  usually  consisted  of  in 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  thai  of 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  aa  ooder 
tunic  {tunica  intima"),  an  outer  tonic,  and  the  palU- 
Tbe  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  pn^wrty 
called  atola  {nd.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  tbs 
woodcut  on  page  936 ;  hut  the  annexed  woodest, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  cfaaiacur 
of  ConcOTdia,  or  Aboadantia,  given  a  better  idea  of 
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its  fmn.*  Orar  the  tonio  or  Btola  the  palla  is 
dirown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
ia  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tonics  of  wi»D«i  woe  larger  and  longer  than 
tbose  of  men,  and  always  bad  ueeves  p  but  in  an- 
cieot  paintings  and  statnes  we  seldom  find  the 
aleerea  corering  more  than  the  oi^r  part  of  the 
arm.  An  exsmple  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Mtuto '  BorboTtica*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adumed  with  golden  ornaments  called  Uria.' 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  porchase  a 
toga,  wore  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
eoouDM  peo|rie  called  Tunieaii.*  Persona  at  worli 
laid  aside  tho  toga ;  thns,  in  the  wfMideat  on  p.  W7, 
a  man  is  represented  (dottgliing  in  bis  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  ordy  his  tunic  was  Aequeatly 
called  NoDss. 

Respectmg  the  clams  latos  and  the  dams  an- 
gustOB,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectirely,  see  Clatds  Latds,  Clitus 
Avavms. 

Wbra  a  triomph  was  ceMnated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  togeUier  with  an  embroidered  toga  (toga  pie- 
tM),  a  dowered  tonic  {taniea  palmata),  also  called 
tunica  Jont,  because  it  was  talcea  from  tbe  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinns.*  ( Vid.  TiiuaPBTii,  p.  1017.) 
Tonics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  tbe  senate.* 

«TYMPHA1CA  TERRA  (Tt^fite^  j^),  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  TheophraBtns,  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.* 

•TYPHE  (t^),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  difihrent 
from  the  n'^,  though  often  confounded  with  it.* 

TVRANNUS  (Tvpowof).  Id  the  heroic  age  all 
the  goveroments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
long  uniting  in  hhnself  tbe  functions  of  the  priest, 
the  judge,  and  military  chief.  These  were  the  ira- 
TpiKoi  ^aaiXelat  of  lliucydidea.*  In  the  first  two 
or  three  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
caases  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kindly  power.  Em- 
igrations,  extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
eivU  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  amonr  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  uectiTe ; 
the  different  ftanctions  of  the  king  were  distributed ; 
he  was  called  &p;i^,  xoojuor,  or  trpoTovtc,  instead  of 
paatXevf,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thtu,  in  prooess  of  time,  qirang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristociaciee,  which  most  of  tbe  govem- 
ments  that  socceeded  tbe  ancient  mmiarcjiies  were 
I  in  point  of  ftct,  though  not  as  y^  called  by  audi 
;  names.  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  nnanimons 
in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  Uieir  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  pririleged  classes,  began  to  regret  tbe  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
contented noUes  were  soon  mind  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  bad  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily.   PiBistratus  is  an  example  ;  he  was  the  more 
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aeoeptable  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  b«ng  a  de- 
scendant of  the  femOy  of  Godrua.'  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Qre^  called  rvpawit,  which  meant  only  a  detpot- 
itm,  or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  lireqnentty  was  ntHhing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccoro- 
paoled  with  any  recognised  military  titl^  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  [veecnrip- 
tion,  was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  peoj^  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyratmies,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  eononrring  m  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  G^mon,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  tiie  protection  of  Oelon,  sov- 
ereign of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.*  Sometimes  the  confiicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man, 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
sensions, investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  oiiro/ivi^nK'. 
{Vid.  AisvMNETKB.)  A  Similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  Ihctions  of  the  &t6Kptot,  Uedialoi,  and 
Hi^KiAof,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  tiiem.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refhsed  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  arohon,  framed  his  celebrated 
ibrm  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.*  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zalencoa,  and  Cha- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  th^  with 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  Tvpawoi  must  be  dtstingnished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alavftv^Ttic,  inasmuch  as  he  was  ^ot 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed,  his 
elevation  to  some  coup  d'iiat,  some  violent  move- 
ment or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  peoi^e,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  and,  on  tbe  other  band,  from  the  andent 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  osnrpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  ^  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depend^  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.'  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  bis  snbjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratua  is  praised  by  Thacydides* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo- 
tus says  he  governed  oPrf  Tiftac  rof  hveof  ownp- 
a^a^t  otre  Mauta  /irra^^faf,  hrt  Ttrotet  xaretlTeQat 
(vEfte  TTV  n-oAtv  Koapiuv  koXu^  re  koI  ei.''  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  ^aaiXtvc  and  rvpavvoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  pasnm,*  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpawo^*  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia Tupowi'r,"  and  Periander  of  Corinth  ^otfiAnff." 
Afterward,  when  tyrantt  themselves  had  become 
odious,  tbe  name  also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  rqiroaeh, 
just  aa  rex  did  among  the  Romans.'* 

Among  the  early  tyraTits  of  Greece,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grand- 
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Aether  of  Uis  Athenian  CUitheoes,  in  whoae  ramilT 
the  goTerament  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
eetaUishment  bj  Orthaf  oras  about  B.C.  673 Cjp> 
■eliu  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Baccbiadc,  B.C. 

and  hia  son  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty  ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seveuty 
and  eighty  years  ;*  Procles  of  Epidaurua  Paota- 
leoo  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Eieana  of  the  presidency;* 
Tbeagenu  of  Megara,  lather-ui-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian  ;*  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  ij/rmUs  oo  the  Grecian  contineat.  In 
Sicily,  where  ifrtunf  most  flourisbed,  tbe  principal 
were  Phalahs  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  bis 
power  in  B.C.  6W,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Benlley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  liieron 
of  Agrigentum  ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
coDjuDciion  with  Xheron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamia  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.*  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rh^um,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496 ;''  Cliniaa  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  tbe  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  Polybius,*  Athencus,*  Thirl  wall"*). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  ofnolice :  Pulycrates 
of  Samos Lygdamia  of  Nazoe  Histiteus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.**  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Grot  ly- 
TmmU,  as  they  were  connected  with  tbe  Persian 
monarchy.'* 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tymny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  tiad  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  in  pmctue  by  tbe  good  disposition  of 
the  tyraiU  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  tbe 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Tbrasyhulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.'*  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  be  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  givinjp  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  Tbe  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
tbem  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws.  Thus  Pisistratus  comtoenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymptus, 
laid  out  tbe  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  lyrnHi,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.  (Vid.  TsL0«.) 

Tbe  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  tbe  degeneracy  of 
the  lyranu  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis- 
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repute ;  and  putly  tbe  grawiag  ipint  of  iqny 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  lo  ifKiiiie 
upon  pobtical  theories,  and  soon  becime  dncm- 
tented  with  a  fonn  of  govemmeBt  vbicfa  ni>. 
thing  in  thecwy,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recoamnd 
it.  Few  dynasUea  lasted  beyond  the  third  gentn- 
tion.  Moat  of  the  tyrannies  whuh  flooriibed  bdin 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  <nmtirm 
hy  tbe  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealona  probsbtr  oT  ui 
innovation  upon  tbe  old  Doric  coosUtutloa,  etjcctil- 
ly  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  coDdium  oT 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  dwr  ilId- 
eoce  over  the  states  of  Greece  b;  mm  of  \k 
benefits  which  she  conferred.*  Upon  tbe  M  c( 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  fimu  of  goTen- 
ment  were  established,  tbe  Doriao  itstca  pKnif 
favouring  oligarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy ' 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursoe  uj  baioricii 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  rem^  ^  ip- 
anny  in  aoato  of  the  Giectaa  states  iHa  lite  ai 
of  ue  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Theualj,  Jam  of 
Pher«  raised  himself,  under  tbe  title  of  Totsc,  BC. 
374,  to  tbe  virtual  sovereignty  of  hia  nalin  eSf, 
and  exercised  a  moet  extensive  sway  over  ooii  of 
the  Tbessalian  sUtea ;  but  this  power  eeaaed  viU 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  (Vt^.  Ticof.)  loStcilj.ttie 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  inlesune  do- 
cords,  and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginiu  ionden, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysios  to  die  chief  mi- 
tary  command,  with  uidimited  powen ;  bjr  mem 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B.C.  406, 
aitd  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  aon  to  attai 
him.  Tbe  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  nerr 
respect  to  bis  father,  was  expelled  by  Dko,  liiet- 
ward  regained  the  uirone,  and  was  a^tic  ttf^ 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  ibc  niioo 
sUtea  of  Sicily.  (For  their  bietory  die  reaiei  b 
referred  to  Xenophon,  HeU.,  ii.,  2,  *  U.-^- 
xiv.,  7,  46,  66,  Ti.  109 ;  xv.,  A  « i  "i  ■  5.  *■ 
68,  69,  dtc.— Plut.,  Dim.  and  Tiawt— Wacbauiili, 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  jespect  to  the  dynisij  ^ 
the  Archenactide  in  tbe  Cimmerian  Boqaas,  m 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euiiu,  te« 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  LaaUy,  we  may 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyiiwi  by  lax- 
rates  ;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Calliss  ud  T»r* 
thenes  of  Chalets,  who  were  partisans  of  m$ 
against  the  Athenians.*  Tbe  perwuu  tmm 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Atbeos  do  not  ^ 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject  With  re^iM» 
the  Athenian  laws  against  /yrsiwy,  and  the 
feelings  of  tlie  people  see  PaoDoiu. 

TTPANNI  AOS  rPA*H'.  (Vii.  P«i»»"l 
TURI'BULUM  i^oT^pim),  a  Cenaff.  1" 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrifiwd,  on- 
monly  took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  dje.Jcjui- 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  ('"*:  VV 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  alvox^ 
they  burned  tbe  incense  in  greater  protiisKit »« 
which  wa^  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  t  act- 
LUi.*   The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  « 
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ciPTit  painting,  shows  the  perfinmanee  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  same  time.  Winckdmaim'  sop- 
poses  it  to  represent  Liria,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
ibe  sister  of  Augustas,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  from  Spain.*  The  censer 
here  reinreseBted  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
fert,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  ODdemetth, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  guds,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,*  and 
enriched  with  BioiiM  and  gMos.*  WeflndarilTW 
censer  in  the  (Aeia]  enomeratioiis  of  the  treaanres 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens:  its  bars 
(djf  pnouara)  were  of  bronze.* 

I'URMA.   iVid.  Akmt,  Rohm,  p.  104.) 

TURRIS  [ttvpyoc),  a  Tower.  The  word  Hptrtc, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turru,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysins,*  any  strong  bnikUng  snnoand- 
ed  by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fiwt  of  the  Pstes- 
giana  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  caQed  Tyrseni- 
aos  or  Tyrrboiians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  T^arit,  in  the  old  Latin  laogaage, 
seems  to  have  been  equivaleiU  to  urb».^  use 
of  twwen  by  the  Greeks  and  Rnnans  was  varioas. 

1.  Stahonary  TWer*.— 1.  BniUinga  of  thie  finin 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  author*,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  lesidenoe  and  de- 
fence. This  ose  of  lowers  was  very  conmion  m 
Africa.*  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,* 
the  ^MtTtf  regit  of  Jngortha,"  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  i^iteh  Soipio  took  the  city  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  vrtiich  On.  Scipio  was  burned.^*  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Rinnan  Empire.** 

2.  Ihey  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  sbouU  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  npon  a 
bill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  w  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Aavpoiitwaagnen.  Thoswereadof  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  poipoae  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Asathocles  at  Utica,'*  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem.'* 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  iutemls  on  the  moms  of  the  former  and  the 
Talhim  of  tiie  latter;  and  a  aimilar  nae  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  (ctrevmsoUaito)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  ( Vid.  VALLtm.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  this  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  (Kid.PoKT*.}  The  use  of  temporary  towefts 
on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

II.  MopabU  Towert. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  oignieB  used  in  storming  a  ibrtified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  <&rried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
towers  {irvpyoi  vtOktoi  or  bmiyftevoi,  turra  piiea- 
tiiu^  or  portable  towers,  ^prtrol  mpyoi).  The  other 
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sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turret 
ambukOeria  or  tubrotata.  But  the  turra  fiicatilet 
were  guierally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  aimbulaUtna. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  aoeh  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Atheneens,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsins^),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysins  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodoms*  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  IMonysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before*  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  liege  of  SelinBs  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  mieds.  According  to  others, 
th^were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Fbilip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  irfwhom 
were  Polyidus,  a  ThesaaUan,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chsreas 
and  Oiades.*  Hovn*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Dtadea  and  Ohnreaa,  Vttmvina*  to  D^idea  alone, 
and  Athenms^  says  that  th«y  were  inqmml  in 
the  time  of  PhiUp  at  the  siege  of  Byxantium.  Vi- 
truvlus  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turret  pticsttlet,*  and  states 
that  at  the  sieve  of  Rhodes  Cassias  took  such  tow- 
ers with  him  m  hli  ihipi,  and  had  than  net  iq»  on 
the  spot,* 

Braides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  mov^le  towers  (farrM  suMm**),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvins"  and 
Vegetius." 

They  were  generaDy  made  of  beams  and  planka, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  whhmwere 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
proteetion,  but  also,  according  to  Joeephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thns  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  ^nm,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  >*  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  foitifications  of  the 
besieged  [dace.**  Titruvius,**  following  Diadee, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ou^t 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top ;  and  Uie  greater, 
ISO  cubits  high  and  38^  wide.  Heron,'*  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitravins  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  wa^  betweeo  the 
two,  90  enbita  high.  Vegans  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  60  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  (to£u/afa  or  teeta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turret  contabulata."  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
16,  and  80  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Cfaareaa, 
according  to  Heimt.  made  the  knrast  Mwy  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cnbits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  ttiere  were  several  to  each  story. 

Ihese  roles  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prao* 
tice.  Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fovrer.'*  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  eonunon,'* 
but  towers  of  SO  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch**  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mitbradatea  at  the  siege  of  Cyiicos.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
itonMHta).   They  contained  balistw  and  cat^Hdts, 
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•Dd  ilinim  md  irdien  wm  statimed  in  theoi 
and  OQ  tbe  lop*  of  ibe  towen  *  In  the  lowest 
•tuo>  wu  a  bauering-ram  (vid-  Aataa),  and  io  the 
middle,  one  or  more  bridgea  Ipmua)  made  of  beami 
and  planka,  and  protected  at  tbe  sides  by  burdlea. 
Sealiag-taddera  (Mste)  were  also  earried  in  the 
towera,  and.  when  the  niaailea  bad  deared  the 
walls*  these  bridfes  and  ladders  enabM  the  be* 
aiMera  to  nish  upon  tbem. 

Tbeae  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
Ir  six  or  eight),  that  ibey  night  be  brought  up  tq 
tbe  walls.  These  wheeb  wen  plioed,  lor  aecuiity, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  waa  built  ao  far  from  tbe  beai^ed 
place  aa  to  be  out  <tf  the  enemy'a  reach,  and  then 
puabed  up  to  the  waUa  by  bwa  atationed  inaide  of 
and  behind  it.*  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward bj  beasta  of  harden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
waa  easily  defeated  by  abooting  the  beasts.*  They 
were  generally  broogtat  up  upon  tbe  Aeess,*  and  it 
not  uofrequently  happened  ttiat  a  tower  stock  hat 
or  feU  over  oo  aocoont  of  tiie  aoftoeaaof  the  agger.* 
They  were  placed  on  tbe  agger  before  it  was  oom- 
pleted,  to  protect  the  aoldien  io  working  at  it.* 
When  the  town  was  brought  np  to  the  walla  with- 
out ao  wer,  the  ground  waa  kvdled  befcre  it  by 
neana  of the  MnscoLoa. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
eaginea  of  attack.  They  were  oppoaed  in  the  fot 
lowing  mjv: 

1.  They  were  aet  cm  flre^  either  by  aaHiea  of  the 
beaieged,  or  by  miasilea  canying  baraing  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
dose  to  the  towers,  while  the  beaiegerB  slept' 

5.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  tbe 
tower  had  to  paaa,  ao  aa  to  overact  it.* 

8.  By  puahing  it  by  mala  Ume,  I?  iroB'«hod 
boama,  asterw  or  (ratw.* 

4.  By  brealting  or  overtuming  it  vrith  atoaea 
ttrown  ftom  catapulta  when  it  was  at  a  distaooe, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  atriking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  bung  from  a  maat  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  reaembling  ao  Ariea. 

6.  By  increasing  tbe  height  of  the  vraU,  first 
with  nasooiy,  and  afterward  with  beanu  and  pianks, 
and  also  by  tbe  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow* 
era  oo  the  walls.'*  Tbia  mode  of  defence  waa  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  waa  raised,  as  by 
Cesar  at  the  si^  of  Avaricum,^'  or  asroall^  tower 
was  constructed  within  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  cmnpteted,  was  raised  by  serewa  and 
vopes.'*  Un  tbeae  towen  io  geoNal,  aea  Lipaioa." 

III.  Cc8ar'*deaeribea  a  peraliar  sort  of  tower, 
which  waa  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turrii  iMt«ricu  or  Uurculnm.  It  partook 
aomewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  waa  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walla  of  the  town  to  aflbrd  tbe  beaiegera  a  retreat 
fioB  the  sodden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builden 
were  imteeied  by  a  noraUe  cover,  and  tiie  tower 
was  pierced  with  vrindowa  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turrtt 
tmkuitUnim  (excepting  of  oonrae,  the  wbeds)  were 
ooostruoted  oo  al^ia,  fcv  the  attadt  of  fbrttOed 
oea  by  aea.'* 

V.  Small  towera  eanyiag  a  few  aimed  men  were 
plaoed  on  the  baekof  elephanto  osed  In  battle.'* 
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VI.  The  worda  aitf^ani  terti  veiniedto 
an  anny  drawn  up  inadeepabloBgeatnM.'  (Ki 
Abmt,  GaBaK.p.  iDl.) 

TUTE'LA.  {VuLTv-nt.) 

TUTE'L^  ACTIO.  (Kii.TiiToi,p.lll30) 

TUTOR.  The  difibreaoe  betwese  i  laur  «ri 

tntda,  and  curator  ud  cmaida,  ia  ei|WDBl  ia  ikt 
article  Cnairoa. 

A  tutor  derived  hia  name  a  "Am^"  fmpn. 
tecting another {fwn  tMUsr)^  HiBpoweriaiofa 
were  "  tuuU,"  whidi  is  thus  deSned  br  Sam 
Sul|MCtus  :*  "  Tulela  at  name  fotnUt  n  ctpt^ 
TO  mi  tHoUmm  ettm  fvt  fnpttr  otMttm  tma  (m] 
nmte  »e  defendere  neguit  jmn  ewili  iaU  uftmut^ 
After  the  word  "nasi"  it  has  been  mggmti  tj 
Rudorff  that  aoeaething  like  what  fidkm  bKtai 
omitted  by  tbe  ocqqriatt:  "esam  fsc  miffKi- 
Hii,"  a  conjecture  wbichaeanaveTyiatinble.  Tie 
WOTd  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existeiKe  of » 
object,  aod  hence  tutela  expresses  both  wta 
of  the  tntor  and  ihatof  the  penoa  whs  mail- 
tela. 

Aa  to  the  claBai6catioD  <tf  Oe  diflcnat  lak 
(j«iimi}<rf'tittda.thejaTi8tadilfefed.  Sowmk 
five  genera,  as  Quintos  Mndna ;  otben  ihne,  a 
Servioa  Sulpieius ;  and  othen  two,  n  Uwa  The 
moat  oonvenieDt  diriuoa  is  iato  two  genen,  the  a- 
tela  of  Impobbsss  (jnqriOi,  pi^piUcX  aal  tta  Udi 
of  women. 

Every  paterftntliaa  had  power  toippaiBt  ^  t» 
tamest  a  tutor  for  Ua  childien  wbs  woe  in  hb 
power:  if  tbegrwers  mdes,onlyine«KtbernR 
in^Mberes;  ffthey  were  fonales,  ibo  ia  eaw  ^ 
were  marrii^iBable  (mr&ifer),  that  is,  abore  ntin 
yean  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  w»  ippei^ 
for  a  male,  be  waa  rdeaaed  fran  tbeUAdinti- 
taiobig  puborty  (fbarteen  yean  of  ap),  bi  da 
fenule  atill  contuioed  in  utela,aide>triieraiB- 
leaaed  from  it  by  the  jua  Uberonun  nudcTitela 
Jolia  et  Papia  Po^wa.  A  maik  could  onljippinl 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildreu  in  cue  their  ^ 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  tkr 
father.  A  father  cmild  af^int  a  tutor  for  jiam, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  hii  pmr  if 
tbey  had  been  bom  in  his  lifetime.  A  an  ttdi 
appoint  a  tutor  for  hia  wife  in  maDii,  ud  for  kit 
dwighter-in-law  (minw)wfio  was  in  the  sunlit 
his  son.  Tbe  usual  form  of  appmntini  i  tonrra 
this :  "  LuciuM  Titiuat  Uberu  neu  Mtnm  i>-"  ^ 
man  could  also  give  hia  wife  rn  minalbe  purer 
choosing  a  tutor  ^lutorit  opHo) ;  and  the  optjomi^ 
be  either  plena  or  angnata.  She  who  had  tbe  pltn 
optio  might  ehooae  (and  eonseqneatly  chtngelH 
tutor  any  number  urtmiea;  she  who  bad  iben- 
guata  optto  waa  limited  in  hercteieetsibenaM 
of  times  which  tbe  teetator  had  filed.  (P«T^ 
TAnavrcH.) 

The  power  to  qipoint  a  tutor  by  wiD  «as  ate 
given  or  coofirmed  by  tbe  Tweln  TiUo.  T* 
eaitieat  inatance  recorded  of  a  lestBDNataiTwa" 
that  of  Tarqulnins  Prisens  beii«  iffMiM 
will  of  Ancus,'  which  may  be  taken  to  frwe  iw 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appoistiai  i 
by  will  waa  considered  by  the  Romiw  »  ««. « 
their  oldest  legal  iostitoiions.  TTie  «««  ™- 
men  were  usually  appomted  talons ;  aid  u*^' 
tor  paaaed  over  aneh.  ft  was  a  Tetania  on  «iw 
character.*  that  is,  we  must  anppoK  if** 
himaelfwaa  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  VAoifs  aw. 
those  who  were  chosen  u  nder  the  powM  ^* 
will  were  tutores  optivi.*   ■ 
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If  the  testator  appointed  do  tator  1^  his  wiD,  the 
uLeU  was  given  by  the  Tw^to  Tablu  to  the  oear- 
tat  agnati,  and  sach  tottme  were  called  ktitimi. 
Phe  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  boredea  in  ease 
>r  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
«state  and  withoat  issue,  and  the  tutelaw88,there- 
ure,  a  riAi  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
m posed  ba  them.  Persins*  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
.tie  tutor  as  horea  to  his  pupillos.  A  son  who  waa 
lubes  was  the  legitimos  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
imbes ;  and  if  there  waa  no  aon  who  waa  pabea, 
ihe  SOD  who  was  impabes  had  bia  Other's  brother 
'.pairuju)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  nile  apidied  to 
femalee  alao,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Clandla. 
If  there  were  sereial  agaati  in  the  same  degree, 
ihey  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  do  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  bo  long  as  the  jus 
gentiliciam  was  in  force.*  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  waa  with  reapeet  to  his  patronos  waa  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  waa  ezivesBly  given  by  the 
words  {Ux)  of  the  Twelre  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
tbe  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  eotuejtuntiam') ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertie 
belonged  to  the  patronua,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  helonged  to  him  also,  aince  the  Twelve  Ta- 
blea  allowed  the  same  peraona  to  be  tutora  In  tiie 
case  of  an  ingennoa,  to  whom  they  gare  tbe  berodi- 
taa  in  eaae  tbwe  was  no  soua  berea.' 

If  a  free  peiaon  bad  been  mandpated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  socb 
other  persw  manomitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came bis  tutor  fiduoiarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
lieedroan  and  patron.'  ( I'ld.  Ehiiio*atio,  Fmucii.) 

If  an  impabes  had  neither  a  tntor  d^ivna  nor  le- 
gitimos,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
tbe  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  pnetor  nr- 
banus  and  tbe  major  part  of  tbe  tribuni  plebis;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  presides  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Tttia.  (Fid.  Jolijl  Lax  stTitu.)  If  a  tator 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  oeito,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
l^ea  ao  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  eflbct 
or  the  day  not  arrived :  and  even  wben  a  tutor 
bad  been  appointed  absolutely  (p»Te),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
beres ;  but  tbe  power  of  such  tntor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  waa  a  berea  to  take  ttie  bereditas. 
If  a  tutor  waa  cultured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
lUso  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liroinii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutora  were 
given  by  tbe  prxtor  m  other  eaaea,  as,  for  instance, 
when  iie  legia  actiones  were  in  use,  the  prator  ap- 
pointed a  tntor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  ot  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  {auetontoM)  to  the  acta 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  whicb 
his  own  interest  waa  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tntor  was  given  are  mentimed  by  Ulptan.* 

Ulpian's  division  of  tntorea  ia  into  legitimi,  sena- 
tna  oonsnltis  constitoti,  moribos  introducti.  His 
I^thni  tutorea  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
totoTM  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tatores 
ui  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta< 
Ues,  and  tutorea  a^iointed  onder  any  other  lex.  as 
the  Atilia.  Tarioua  aenatna  eonanlta  declared  lo 
what  CMes  a  tntor  might  be  anointed ;  tbna  tbe 
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lex  Julia  da  maritaiidia  ordtnibos  (Pa|Ha  et  Poppca) 
«iaoted  that  tbe  ivvtor  should  ^wint  a  totor  Cots 
woman  ora  Tirghi,  who  was  leqniied  to  naxrj  bj 
this  law,  *'cJ  dotem  dmiittm,  ^eendam,  pmmUe»- 
ddfltve,"  if  her  leg^tlmus  tutor  waa  bimaeu  a  pupil- 
his :  a  senatns  consultom  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  to  such  case  the 
presides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  waa  mutos  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pcrinted  fia  the  porposes  of  the  lex.  Tbe  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tntor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  hia  ward,  is  the 
caae  of  a  tntor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also.  ^ 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  mle  which  excluded  women  among  other  persona . 
A  peraott  could  not  he  named  tntor  in  a  testament 
unleaa  he  bad  tbe  teatamentifactio  with  the  teatap 
tor,  a  rule  which  excluded  aoch  peraons  as  peregrinL 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.' 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutorea 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (exciuatimet)  were,  among 
others,  age,  abaenoe,  the  being  already  tntor  in 
other  cases,  tbe  boMing  of  partienlai  officea,  and 
other  grounda,  which  are  ennmerated  in  the  FVag< 
menta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tntor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  tiie  pnpOlus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  tbe  power  of  disposing  ofhis  property,  uses 
the  ^rue,  Uli  UgmuU  mfer  peeunia  tutelave  nic 
m',  that  is,  the  tutela  of  tbe  property.  It  might  hap* 
pen  that  tbe  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  hare  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper  ■ 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  tbe  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (euMtmUa  miUnm').  In  a  eaae  men- 
tioned by  Livy,*  where  the  mother  and  tbe  tutorea 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mothei'B 
daughter,  tlie  magistratus  decided  in  fhrour  of  the 
mother's  power  {Mcctauhim  parentii  arbitrium). 

A  popilluB  could  do  no  act  by  whicb  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  ao  Or  aa  concerned  tbe  pupillos.  if 
it  waa  for  bis  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationea  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor  *  The  tutor's  office  was 
"n^ofia  gerere  «  OHctorUatm  interponere."*  The 
negotionim  gestio,  in  which  Uie  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  ^  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  pnipose.  When  the  pnpilliu  waa  no  loiiger 
infons,  be  conld  do  variotn  acta  with  the  anctoritaB 
of  hia  tutor :  the  anctoritas  was  the  conaent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillos,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
STule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillua 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  tiie  ancUritaa 
of  a  tntor:  awmnan  could  alienate  a  res  nec  man- 
cipi without  andi  consent,  but  a  pnj^s  could  not.'' 
The  bicapacity  of  the  pupitltts  is  best  diown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
popUlus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  tbe 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  beeauae 
a  pupillus  conld  not  release  any  duty  that  was  dna 
to  blme^  wltbont  the  anctoritas  of  bis  tntor,  Ibr 
he  eonld  alienate  nothing  wiiboot  ancb  anetoritaa, 
and  to  release  hia  debtor  waa  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  TigtA.   StiU,  if  tbe  money  really  became  a 
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put  of  the  propertjr  of  the  popjUu,  or,  m  (t  wu 
•xpraMod  aooorauif  to  die  phTMeolon  of  the 
HUB  taw,  ffi  <>  M  ptemma  laanUtior  fietu  tit,  and 
be  aftenrard  etied  for  it,  the  debtor  n^it  anawer 
bia  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  inali.*  The  rabject 
of  the  tacapacitjr  of  impuberes,  and  tbe  consequent 
neceuity  of  tbe  ao^ritaa  of  a  tutor,  ia  farther  ex- 
ptaiited  in  the  articka  Iiirvaaa  and  larAKi. 

Tbe  titteta  waa  tanoioated  by  the  death  or  ea^ 
tie  dimioatio  nuuDBu  and  media  of  tbe  tutor.  Hie 
eaae  of  a  tutmr  beuif  taken  priaoner  by  tbe  enemy 
baa  been  etatod.'  A  legitimoa  tutor  became  dia- 
qualified  to  be  tutor  lefitimua  if  he  sustained  a  oq>i- 
tis  diminutio  miainia,  which  waa  tbe  ease  if  he  al- 
lowed himaelf  tobeadi^ted;*  but  this  was  not  tbe 
fliae  with  a  teetamsBiwy  tntor.  The  tatela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillua  or  papiUa,  or  by  a  oa pi- 
tit  diminutio,  aa,  for  inataace,  the  papilla  coming 
in  manum  riri  It  alao  oeaaed  when  the  pupiOua 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  pober^,«which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  tbe  female  was 
twelve.  ( YU.  iMPosas.)  Tbe  tutda  eeaaed  by  the 
abdieatio  of  tbe  testammtaiT  tutor,  that  ia,  when 
bedeetared"iMtf(MMar«M«tM.**  Tbe  tutor  legit- 
Imua  eould  not  get  rid  of  the  tatda  in  this  manner, 
bat  he  could  eflbet  it  by  in  Jure  ceaaio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  bad  not.  Tbe  person 
to  whom  the  tuteia  was  thus  transferred  waa  called 
ceasicias  tutor.  If  tbe  cesstcios  tutor  died,  or  aos- 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio,  or  tcaDsferred  the  tuteia 
to  another  by  tbe  in  jure  eesaio,  tbe  tuteia  rererted 
to  the  layitimoa  tntor.  If  the  legitlmns  tutor  died, 
or  tmstamfd  a  capitia  diminutia,  the  eeasieia  be* 
came  eztinguisheo.  Ulpian  adds,*  "as  to  what 
ooDcems  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  oessieia  tatda, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  m  jure 
ceesio  tbe  tuteia  of  femalea,  and  the  legitima  tateta 
of  females  waa  done  away  with  >  lex  Claudia, 
eseept  tbe  tuteia  patraaomm."  The  power  of  the 
tefitimaa  tutor  to  transfer  the  tuteia  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  reJation  to  the  fe- 
male.    {Vli.  TstTAMXNTUIf.) 

Th«  tuteJa  of  a  tutor  waa  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  tbe  tuteia  as  tuafeetuM,  or  when 
his  excusatio  waa  allowed  to  be  justa ;  bu  in  both 
of  tbeae  caaea  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.* 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  remored 
Arom  bis  office  if  be  was  miscraducting  himself: 
thia  waa  effected  by  tbe  accosatio  suspecti,  iriiiidi 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

The  Twelve  Tablea  also  gave  the  pupillua  an 
action  against  ttie  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  bia  property,  and  if  be  made  out  hia 
eajw,  he  waa  enUtled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
fiquiy  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis. 
trahendia,  for  tbe  settlement  of  all  accounte  between 
the  tutor  and  his  popillos.  There  was  also  tbe  ju- 
dicium tutelc,  which  oomprebended  the  actio  tuteia 
direeu  and  contraria,  and,  like  tbe  actio  distrahendis 
xatioaibusi  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutda 
ma  ended.  The  actio  tuteia  directa  waa  Ibr  a 
feaeral  aceount  of  Uie  pn^terty  managed  by  tbe  tu- 
tor, and  lor  ita  delivery  to  tbe  pupillus,  now  become 
pobes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
waat  of  proper  care.  Iliia  was  an  action  bone 
Adei,  and,  eooaeqaeotly,  in  inoertaoL'  If  the  tutor 
waa  ooBdeamed  in  anch  a  judicium,  the  eonae- 
qpmoe  waa  iBftnUa.  (Kid.  iHrAaiA.)  Hie  tutor 
waa  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  reapeet  of 
what  be  bad  eiqiended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  The  tutor  bad 
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(he  actio  totehs  coutraiia  agxiaat  ite  ptfBas  tar 
all  bia  proper  costs  and  expenaea ;  aad  be  ai^t 
have  also  a  ednmnic  jndieiam,  in  eaae  ha  eaald 
abow  that  the  paplBus,had  brought  an  aetion  against 
him  firom  malicioos  motives. 

In  order  to  aecore  tbe  proper  maBageosent  of  tbe 
pn^Mity  of  a  popfflus  or  of  a  peraoti  who  was  ia 
cnratioDe.  the  pnetor  required  the  color  or  csrator 
togiraaeeiiri^;  btDoaeeuriiy  wieqiMudawn 
testaBBBalary  tutoiva,  beeanae  tbor  bad  been  adN*. 
ed  by  tbe  teatator ;  aor,  generally,  from  cnnliiiM 
apptrinted  by  a  eoiunil,  ^ntw,  or  paemm,  bi  di^ 
were  appointed  as  beiif  fit  peiBoiia.* 

Tbe  tutrta  of  woBoeu  who  are  pubewea  teqnna 
a  sqnrale  eoMideratMMt  in  wfaiiA  It  wiH  aoi  be 
poaiiNe  to  araid  aoma  little  repetitiDo. 

It  waa  aa  <dd  nle  of  Bemn  lasr  Oat  ■  wanu 
eouM  donethinf  awfarw,"  that  ia^  withoia« 
tntor  to  give  to  bar  aeta  a  emviele  l^al  character.' 
The  reasons  fat  this  rale  bb  given  by  Cioero,' 
Ulpian,*  and  by  Gains  ;*  bat  Oaius  t'oositim  the 
usual  reaaons  aa  to  the  rule  being  fbqnded  oa  ^ 
inferiort^t^Uie  aex  aa  UDaatis&etfNy ;  for  wwsei 
who  are  pubereo  { yerftet*  owis}  nanafe  their  ova 
aShira,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  most  Mflipaac 
bis  aodoritaa  (rficw  esiiss),  and  freipiemty  he  is  eoB>> 
pelted  to  give  his  aoetoritaa  by  the  pratsr.*  Ul]na 
alao  obaervea  "  in  the  eaae  of  popilb  and  potKBsv 
ta  tores  both  manage  their  aflhiiB  aad  give  iben 
auotoritaa  (at  lugalm  gtrmmt  tt  mmctwntmMtm  nttr- 
sommX)  ;  but  the  totorea  of  wtHnen  (mnlieres,  thu 
»,  wommvrtko  are  pabeces)oaily  give  their  aonoii- 
taa."  Ihera  were  other  raaea,  alao,  in  whicb  tbi 
capacity  of  ^mnlier  was  ^neater  than  that  of  a  ps- 

glna  or  papUla.  Hie  object  of  this  rsle  aecnts  ta 
re  been  the  same  aa  the  restriction  oo  ihe  lests- 
mentaty  power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  vera 
a  woaaaa's  Icfitimt  tntmes,  were  interested  in  iie- 
veating  the  alienation  (rfhv  properly. 

A  midinr  aiight  have  a  tatar  appwatad  by  br 
father's  teatameot,  or  by  tbe  teatameot  of  her  baa- 
bud,  in  whoae  band  she  was.  Sbe  mi^  abo  le- 
eeive  from  ber  hnaband'a  win  tbe  totorw  optia. 
Women  who  bad  no  testamentary  tutor  were  la 
the  tutda  of  their  agnati,  until  this  nile  of  kw  wai 
repealed  by  a  lex  Ctaadia,  i^i^  Gaiai^  flnstiuM 
aa  fiOoWk:  **a  maaoolua  nnpnhea  haa  hb  frakr 
pubea  or  his  patrona  for  his  tutor;  hot  wnsta 
(/CDKM)  oamot  have  «ich  a  tutor."  Hiis  oU  ta- 
tela of  tbe  Twelve  Tables  i^xpHma  Mda)  and  tkit 
of  manuraiasorea  ^^slroiwnfBi  tefda)  oooM  be  iraas- 
fiBrred  by  the  in  jura  oeaaio,  irtiile  that  of  paptCi 
could  not;  '•being,*'  aa  Gaiaa  obaervea,  "not  oaer- 
oua,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty." 
But,  as  already  anggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  tbe  tutda,  vrbiefa  is 
the  oase  of  patroni  are  obviona.  Tbe  tutda  of 
patnmi  waa  not  inelnded  wiAin  the  lex  casadia. 
The  tolela  fidociaria  waa  appamtly  a  device  of  tba 
lawyera  for  ideaaing  a  woman  Aom  tke  tatelakfit- 
ima,*  thou^  it  seems  to  have  been  retaiaed  after 
the  paaaing  of  the  lex  dandiSt  aa  a  general  saode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  bar  tutor."  To  tS&a. 
this,  the  woman  made  a  "  canards  Jiimam  Maa;'^ 
she  waa  then  remanoipated  by  the  coenytiooaiw 
to  BODie  person  of  her  own  cbniee:  the  peracm 
manumitted  ber  vindieta,  and  thus  beesne  ber  tnUv 
fiduciarina.  Tbuatha  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agoati  bM  aU  daims 
upon  her  pn^Mrty,  sad  her  tutor  Macianua  might 
be  eompelied  by  the  inwtor  to  give  hai  aaatoritaa  ta 
ber  acts." 

A  tutor  dativus  was  girea  to  women  under  tbe 
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lex  AtO^  when  there  was  no  tator,  and  ia  other 
eases  whieli  hare  been  already  menttooed.*  The 
TesUl  TirgiDB  wen  exempt  fixm  all  tatela ;  and 
both  iogenuB  and  libertintt  were  exempted  fixxn 

tntela  bjr  the  joa  Hberonuo.*  The  tatda  of  AeininB 
was  detennined  by  the  death  of  the  tntor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jna  liber- 
onim,  either  by  bearing  (Aildren  or  from  the  impe- 
rial favour.  The  abdicatu)  of  the  tator  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (90  hnc  M  tiiB  ui  jam  eewio  wu  in 
use)  merely  e^eted  ■  ebanfe  of  tator. 

MuUetes  di^red  from  papilH  and  jmi^a  in  haT- 
iog  a  capacity  to  manage  their  aflhirs,  and  only  re- 
quiring in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tatela  of  patroni 
or  pareutas,  the  tutores  oootdnot  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept  in  certain  my  qncial  cases,  to  gin  ttiefr  aoe- 
loritas  to  acts  whidi  tmded  to  deprive  Oiem  of  the 
woman's  pn^rty,  or  to  dimini^  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.*  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  anctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "lege,"  or  in  alegit- 
imum  jodicimn,  if  die  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  Mag  any  oiril  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freed  woman  to  be  in  eontubemiom  with 
^he  Blare  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  (cm/i<  lugotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  TtsT^nBKTtrx.  Libertn  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  oMsent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
patron  of  his  rights*  as  being  a  loptimus  tator. 
Gaius  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninas,  by  vrtiich 
those  who  claimed  the  bonorum  poasessio  secundum 
tabulae  non  jure  foctas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  inteatato.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  feeminv  who  had  not  performed 
UiecemDoay  of  manoipatio  ornraunipBtio;  bttthe 
does  notdecMe  whethcar  ftandiestothetertaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tntela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  (tUtmua  generia*),  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
coodoskra,  however,  tint  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  anetoritas  of  soeh  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript  , 

A  payment  made  to  a  mnlier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nec  man- 
cipi  withont  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  if,  however, 
ahe  did  not  receive  the  money,' bat  affected  to  re- 
lease  the  debtor  by  aoceptilatlo,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.*  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.'  Gaius*  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mnlier  in  agnato- 
nun  tntela  was  valid  nnless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritaa  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saying  tiiat  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  oMeet  of  naoeapion,  and  that  thift  was  a  provis* 
ion  (/the  Twelve  TaUee.*  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownenhip  by  usu- 
capion (vid.  Usocirio) ;  bat  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an's res  mancipi,  the  auctoritaa  of  the  tutor  was 
required  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effbcted. 
In  another  passage^*  Gaiua  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  aliraate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc- 
toritas of  bar  tnlor,  whieh  means  that  the  finmal 
act  of  manefpatio  is  ntdl  witboat  his  anetoritas ; 
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and  socb  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  fcr  want 
of  his  anetoritas,  as  ai^iears  Irom  the  o^er  psssage. 
The  passage  of  Cieero*  is  in  accordance  wittt  Gaius ; 
hot  anoUter*  is  eiqnessed  so  vaguely,  that,  thon^ 
the  exj^nation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  dear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  ri^itfy 
understood.  The  possibility  of  nsucapira,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Oaioe ;  but  it  does  not  awear  why  Cicero  sbonld 
deiqr,  generally,  the  poesibiUty  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  riie  was  in  optima  ta- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  sujqwsition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
17  to  state  the  particular  Acta  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.* 

The  anetoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  wcunan  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.*  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  le^tima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
a^ly  to  the  prvtor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritaa  ia  the  caae  of  a  doa 
constitnenda.'  As  a  vraman  oould  alienate  rea  neo 
mancipi  withoid  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  pn^ierty  itf  the  re- 
ceiver. A  senatuB  consultum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  idtsence  of  her  tutor,  nn- 
less the  tutor  vras  a  patronos ;  if  he  waa  a  patio-* 
nns,  the  woman  could  oo^  nmij  for  a  tutor  in  or- 
der to  have  his  aoctoritaa  lor  ttudng  posaenaion  of  an 
hereditaa  {ad  knvdiUUem  adeimdmm}  or  eontiacting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  tiiat  of  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manumviri;  bythe 
;  privilege  <^  cbildrBn  (jtu  Mererum) ;  by  abduntio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cesaio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tatela  waa  in  use :  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  be  had  not  the  n^ 
gotiorom  gestio,  but  mily  interposed  his  auctnitaa.' 

(The  most  recent  and  tbe  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Radorff,  tbe  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Dom 
Rdm.  PnmUreeAf,  p.  239,  dec..  Dig.  S6  and  27). 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
tbe  Roman  ladies  to  hare  this  part  of  tiie  hair  dreaa- 
ed  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  eneurix  a  ttUulo.'  Sometimes  tbe 
hair  was  pUed  np  to  an  enormous  height."  The 
totulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  xo^for,  of  which  a  rqneaentatkm  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
fonned  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  fbim.*> 

TWELVE  TABLI^.  In  the  year  B.C.  46S,  tbe 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arss  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  ahould  be  ai^intM  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  (MT  laws  to  limit  Uie  imperium  MT 
the  consuls.**  The  patricians  ojqMwed  the  measure, 
but  it  waa  bron^t  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
fidlowing  year  wiUi  aome  modificatitma :  the  new 
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roi^ioa  pn^KMed  that  ten  meo  abooldbe  ^ipoiiiied 
(/qwH  ktorw)  tnm  Uw  plelw  and  Ibe  pitncii,  who 
w«Fe  to  make  laws  for  the  adTanUge  of  both  ranka, 
and  for  the  "equaliziog  of  hltettj,"  a  phrase  the 
import  of  which  caa  omj  be  UMeratood  bj  refer- 
ence to  tb*e  dispatea  betweea  the  two  ranlu.'  Ac- 
cording to  DionyMUB,*  in  the  year  B.C.  464  the  aen- 
ate  asaented  to  a  plebiacitum,  paraiuot  to  which 
conmimoaera  were  to  be  aent  to  Aibeiu  and  the 
Greek  eitiea  generallr,  in  «der  to  make  themaelTes 
acquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioaers 
were  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  On  the  retam  of 
the  commissioaara,  B.C.  462,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  a[q»iated  to  draw  op  the  code  of 
UwB  (decemviri  legibus  scribondis),  but  they  were 
to  be  diosen  only  mm  tbe  patriciana,  ■with  a  pro- 
viaioD  that  tbe  righta  of  tbe  plebeiana  ahooU  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.' 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  461)  the  decemriri 
were  appointed  in  the  comitia  centuriala,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  cboaen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  pathciaos, 
fartiiitiBg  tbe  three  C4MnmiBBi(neTS  who  had  been 
■Olt  abroad  ;  Appios  Clandiua,  consul  designatua, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
adminiatration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  tbe  tDsignia  of 

*  office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.*  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prc^tared  daring  the  year,  and  after  be- 
li^  apfffoved  by  die  leMUe,  were  oonflnned  1^  the 
oomiiia  oentDriaia.  As  it  was  considered-  tbat 
some  Aitiier  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
•gain  elected  B.C.  460,  consisting  of  AppiuB  Clwi- 
dius  and  his  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ios,*  but  Livy*  q>eak8  only  of  patriciana.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cioero'  odls  **  Dita  labtiia  iniquarvm  Ugum."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  conoid>ium  between  the 
patres  and  the  ptebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.*  The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  consulship  of  L  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  Uie  decemviri,  B.C. 
449.*  This,  tbe  firat  ati^pt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
■Mined  alaa  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
aand  years,  until  Uie  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twdve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters under  a  greqt  variety  of  names :  Leges  Decem- 
virales,  Lex  Decemvir^is,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XII. 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 

■  ply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronse  tablets  and  put  np 
m  a  public  place.!*  pomponius"  states  that  tbe  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  {labtUtt  eborett) :  a  note 
of  Zimmem'*  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  ^is  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  tbe  tables.^*  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  oo|^,  though,  if  ttie 
eostom  of  placing  laws  in  the  annum  was  then 
IB  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  alter  the  conflagration,  tbe  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Komans  of  the 
•ge  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  gean- 
meness  of  the  coUection  whieh  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  Uie  Twdve  TaUes  has  been  a 
ftnitfiil  matter  of  neeolation  sod  inqu^  to  modem 
hinorians  and  junata,  who  have  often  bandied  the 
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Bidijeet  in  tke  iwiet  uncritical  OMBBer,  and  via  m- 
ter  disregard  to  the  eridenea.  As  to  tfae'wHu 
to  tbe  Greek  cities,  the  fiwC  rests  on  as  madk  aad 

aa  good  evidrace  as  moat  other  &eta  of  the  lame 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbatrie,  thovgb 
we  do  not  know  what  the  eomoiiaaioBen  Imn^ 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hemodo- 
ms,  an  Ei^ian  exile,  aided  tbe  decesnviri  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Twelve  Tdiles,  though  his  airrriftanfg 
would  {vobably  be  confined  to  the  intofimlMioB  id 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggerted.*  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  m  statne  havi^ 
been  erected  in  the  oomitiom  at  Ronne  in  meaisiT 
of  Herraodonia ;  but  it  did  not  exiat  in  tbe  tine  oi 
Pliny.* 

Tbe  Twelve  Tables  contained  mattets  ictatiK 
both  to  the  jus  puUknm  and  tbe  jos  privatna 

(/oiu  pMici  fTwiti^ut  ysrif*).  Tte  jos  psUietHi 
underwent  great  chanm  in  the  courae  of  yan, 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  th<  Twelve  Tabia  conta- 
ued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  stale. 
Cicero  speaks  of  leanuog  the  laws  of  tbe  Twdve 
TaUea  (at  carsuM  Messssrwai)  when  m  bur;*  bA 
be  adds  that  this  practice  had  faUeo  into  disase 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  becooae  cf 
more  impwtance.  But  this  does  sot  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
ever  finrmally  repealed,  but  that  the  jos  piccorea 
^w  op  by  the  side  of  them,  and  nutigated  their 
rigour.  lWeis^iBdeed,aniiiataiieeinwhidip(»> 
iuve  legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tdtka 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri- 
teis  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  i»ecisMB  of  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  ik 
tbe  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  wen 
ex^eased.*  Tbat  ma«r  of  their  provisioDs  ahoold 
have  become  tAscura  in  the  eouiBe  of  time^  vwag 
to  the  change  which  hnguage  undersoes,  ia  nolhiu 
surprising ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  striOnenM 
the  old  law  should  often  have  seoned  on  necessa- 
rily harsh  in  a  later  age.*  So  for  as  we  caa  fbra  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragmento  which  ranam,  the 
enactmenta  were  ei^resaed  with  great  brevity  aad 
archaic  simitficity. 

Sextus  .£liuB  Pctus  Catos,  in  his  Tripartita,  cob- 
mented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exit- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  ( Vid.  Jcs  ^uAstw.) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta- 
blea,  which  ia  toentioned  several  times  by  GeUina.^ 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  iu  six 
books  {ad  Itgm  xU-  ubularum),  twenty  fragments  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommdius  in  his  Palingenesia.*  There  were  also 
other  commeutaries  or  explanations  of  the  laws  <k 
the  Twelve  Tables.* 

Tbe  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertaio- 
ed,  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  bwlj  of 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  inconaisteiit  with  all  that  we  know 
of  them  and  <^  Roman  blsUtutions.  It  Is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  Ann 
a  targe  body  of  customary  law,  which  would  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  ioasmach  as  tbe 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  Oae  of 
the  last  two  tables  contaioed  a  provisioa  which  al- 
lowed no  oonnubiom  between  pattieiaBS  and  pMte- 
ians ;  but  it  ia  imoertain  whether  tUs  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  nUe.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  suppositioa  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 


].  (Suab.,  p.  641,  CMnb.— Ponpau,  Da  On^.  Imm,  Dif- 1, 
lit.  1,     3,  t  4-J  —9.  (H.  N.,  xxziv.,  5.)  ~$.  (Lit.,  iA  , 
(De  Leg., ».,  4,  S3.)— 9.  (Cic.  D«  Rq>.,  iv- &— Di>^.,  Kti..  *J 
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jeets  of  thii  legiabtioa  to  put  the  two  olaBses  on 
the  same  footing.  Modem  writers  often  speak  in- 
aocaratety^  of  the  decemTiraUqiislatioa,  and  of  the 
decemviri  u  enacting  laws,  as  if  ihedeeemnri  had 
vxentiaei  sovereign  power ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  abwdutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centariata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it, "  when 
the  decemviri  hod  satisfied  everj  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  eentaries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  onries,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sano- 
tioQ  of  happy  auspices.'"  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  eon- 
clade  from  the  ciroinnstances  of  the  case.*  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  sovereign  peo^de  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
audi  a  mode  irf*  legislation  would  have  been  imprao- 
ticable,  and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  oomroonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigoe  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  difiereot 
question:  but  in  form  their  s(xalled  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  wh<rie,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  conseqaently  the  decemvM  are 
improperly  called  legislators  :  they  might  be  called 
eode-makeiB. 

It  is  consistent  ,with  the  assamption  that  the 
Twelve  Tsbles  had'  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  cnatomaiy  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
Uiat  many  pwrlsioiw  wore  also  introdoeed  from  the 
laws  of  otiier  states.  Indeed,  wbers  the  Romao 
law  was  imperfoct,  ttie  re^iest  mode  of  sapplyiog 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Oaios,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  be  is  speaking  of  Collegia,* 
says  that  the  membera  of  c^l^^  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themsdves,  if  they  there- 
by vifdate  no  publics  lex;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  fioinm  regundoram,*  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  ewtain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enaotment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  lew  leges,  and,  if  thia  is 
Bo,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  wbidi 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  ssmples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legishitioD,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  oo  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  <rf  sdiolais  and 
jorists,  is  by  Dirfcsen,  Veheraiekt  itr  Usktrigfn  Vmr- 
nche  nr  Kritik  «iu(  HertUUnmg  det  TtxUt  itr 
Zv>5U-Tafet-Fragmeiite,  Leip^.  ISM.  Zimmem's 
Gachichie,  dec,  contains  reftreoees  to  all  the  an* 
tfaorities  00  this  subject. 

TY'M  PA  NUM  (T^iramX  a  smaD  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respite 
a  modem  tambonrhie  with  bdb.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  cirealar  disk  on  the  upper  sarihee,  and  awdl- 
ed  out  beneath  like  a  kettle^nnn,  a  sha^  wfaieh 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  be  describes 
a  particokir  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Quihit  uTta  taRfttm  at  facte*,  et  ea  rotimditMM, 
avertu  pUmitua,  ab  id  tvmpatam  socsniw."*  Both 
fomos  an  rqmsented  u  the  ents  below.  That 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,* 
that  on  the  right  from  a  fictile  vase    and  here  the 

1.  {Engl.  trwM.,  ii..  111.)— 1.  (Lit.,  iii,  S7,67.»— 1.  (D*». 
47,  lit.  21,  «.  4.)-4.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  1,  ■.  U.>-».  (H.  N.,  ix.,  M.) 

—  B.  (Mui.  Ilorb.,tnin.  *U.,tn.  17.)— 7.  (HUUll, PMStUM  d* 
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convexityontheundersideisdistinctlyseen.  Tym- 
pana were  ravered  with  the  hides  of  oxen'  or  of 
asses,"  were  beaten'  with  a  stidc*  or  with  tba 
hand*  (see  cots),  and  were  much  onployed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religions  rites,*  espeeiaUy  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,*  and  hence  Plautus* 
characterizes  an  eOemiDate  coxcomb  as  "  Mackum 
miUtuunL,  cm^matum,  umbraHcolam,  tympanolriham.'* 
According  to  Justin,*  th^  were  used  oy  the  Par- 
thiant  in  war  to  give  the  signal  far  tbo  onset. 

5.  A  solid  wfaed  without  apokes  for  heavy  wag* 
ons,'*  such  as  is  shown  m  the  cut  on  page  781. 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  rude  carts  of 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,*'  from 
whose  woric  Uie  figure  below  is  copied,  fouiid  them 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "The 
whecto  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  ftanka,  gener- 
ally tifree,  hdd  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire;  ahwd  creak- 
ing  noise  is  made  by  the  fKc- 
titm  of  ^e  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"itriigniUiflmMtn"  ofYirgil." 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  s  sort  of  enne 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  nusing  weights,'*  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,**  a  solidtootbed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  madiinery  of  a  mill,'^and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  Im€€$  and  MUUtra." 

6.  An  archiieetural  iena,  signitybig  the  flat  anrw 
fiice  or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  sqnai* 
panel  of  a  door." 

«.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefoetora,  and 
also  a  beating-post  to  which  they  were  tied  whea 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greek  verbs  nynraipfCHv  ud 
iironyiiravtCe(v  are  Armed.** 

U.T. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.   (VH.  Bolu  VictMnA.} 
VACA-TIO.   (Vid.  AiKT,  RoHiM,  p.  lOS  ; 
iRin.) 

•VACCINIUM,  most  |n«b«Uy  the  XMpAtsMs* 
AiteiM,  or  Larkapor.  {Vid.  HTAcnnHns.) 

VADIH(mUH,  TAS.  (Fid.  Aono,  p.  18; 
P»«s.) 

VAOI-NA.   (Vid.  GLAmoa.) 

VALB'RI^  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  oonool  P. 
Valerius  Poblioota.  B.C.  606,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  iriih  his 
snbstanee ;"  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  eondemuel 
by  the  sentence  ef  a  magistrate  to  be  pot  to  dealh. 


1.  (OvM,  Put.,  fr.,  SO.— Stat.,  TlMb.,  ii..  It.)-*.  (Fk«4r., 
iiL,  so,  4.)—*.  (Suet.,  OcUr.,  OS.)— 4.  (Fbadr.,  L  &)— S.  (Ond, 
M«t.,  i*.,  ».)—•.  (AriMopli.,  Lyrirt.,  i.,  «7.)— T.  (CmbIL.  Uit., 
aOK.  — Cl>iid.,  D«  Com.  EtilMk.,  iH.,  3M.— L«ent.,li., 
CatnS.,  Isiii..  8.— Viif.,  Mm.,  ix.,  •!».  — ClMd.,  Bvtnip., 
ITa-CoovM*  L<ibMk,AsUopb-.P-  UO.  0U.)-8.  (TnM^ii.,  T, 
49.i  —  9.  — 10.  (Virg.,  0«org.,  IT.,  444.)  — II.  (BJc.  ia 

Alii  Unar,  p.  7».)  —  II.  (Oiorj.,  at.,  5».)  —  IS.  {Lmmt.,  ir., 
m.  -Vitrur-  X.,  4.)  - 14.  (W.,  x.,  15.)  —  1*.  (W.,  x.,  8.  10.) 
— 1«.  (PUb.,  H.  H.,  xxxiii..  SB.)— 17.  (VilniT-  iii.,  S  ;  it.,  •.»— 
1&  <ScboI.  ad  AriMopb.,  Pint.,  476.— St.  F«nl,  Ep.  to  H^fanw^ 
zi.,  U.  PoUox,  Oaon.,  nU.,  70.)  — 19.  (Ut.,  ii.,  B.  —  Fhit, 
P.M.,ll.B.) 
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to  b«  acoarged,  or  to  be  fined,  shoold  poMCM  the 
licht  of  appral  (prmcc^io)  to  the  peojAe.*  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  tbat  tbe  ptiriciaos  pooKssed  pre- 
viously the  n^t  of  appeu  front  tbe  aeotMce  of  s 
nifistrate  to  their  owo  ooimcil  the  caries,  and  that, 
therefore,  thia  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  tbe 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  (ave  the  rifht  of  appeal  to 
:he  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centoriea.  This 
Mcems  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,*  and 
ulao  by  the  fact  that  tbe  laws  prtqwaed  by  tbe  Va^ 
Icrian  family  respecting  the  rufat  of  ajmeal  are 
•pokeo  of  aa  oae  of  tbe  chief  aalegDaida  of  tbe  lib- 
erty of  the  pleba.*  The  right  «  appeal  did  not 
extend  b^ond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
oalimited  imperium  b^an,  to  wbidi  tbe  patricians 
were  jost  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RI.£  ET  HORATLE  LEGES  were 
Unree  laws  prc^osed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  ud 
M.  llorstius,  B.C.  448,  m  tbe  year  after  the  deeem- 
Tirato.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  biodiag  on  the  whcrie  pet^,  m^ecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  PLxnactrvii. 
t.  Tbe  second  law  enacted  that  whoerer  ahould 
procure  Uie  election  of  a  magistrato  without  an>eal 
sbouM  be  outlawed,  and  migbt  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  8.  The  uird  law  renewed  the 
Moalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  aboold 
baim  the  tribunes  and  tbe  cdiles,  to  whom  were 
DOW  added  tbe  judges  and  deeemrira  ("  Ut  qui 
trUmmu  pUrii,  OMl^ut,  judieibtu,  deeemvhi*  neeuit- 
ttt,  tjua  M]ni(  Jori  Macrum  egact,  famHia  ttd  udem 
Ctrtria  fiAm  tibert^t  MKtm  iret""*).  There  has 
been  eonaiderable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
tbe  "jndices"  and  "decemviri"  in  thia  passage.  Ar- 
nold* suifioaea  tbat  tbc^  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
whidi  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders,  the  "jodices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  tbe  oensws,  and  the  "daoemviri"  being  tea  trib- 
onea  of  the  soldierB,  to  whom  the  milHaiy  power 
of  tbe  oonrals  was  traosfcned.  Niebubr*  mpposea 
the  ceatumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
tbe  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  Uie  place  of  tbe  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  cooimonalty 
oo^t  to  have  in  tbe  eonile  dignitiea ;  oi^y  he  im- 
agioes  tbat  H  vnu  tbe  plebeiaa  deeenvin  akue 
that  are  meant  in  tfiw  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valeriua,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
tbe  celebrated  law  of  hia  family  reflecting  meal 
{prtHccatio)  from  the  decision  of  a  mi^istrate.  The 
taw  specited  no  fixed  penalty  for  ito  violation,  leav< 
iag  the  jodra  to  determine  vrtiat  tbe  ponidimeiit 
sbooU  be.'*^  We  do  not  know  wby  this  law  was 
re-eoacted  at  this  particutar  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  sK^iod  either  to  the  whole  at 
a  portion  of  the  fortifieatioos  of  a  Roman  eamp.  It 
ta  derived  tnta  vatbu  (a  stake),  aod  property  means 
tba  paliaade  wbidi  tan  idong  the  outer  edge  of  Ibe 
■gffar,  hot  it  -mj  fteqaently  indodes  the  agger  ataoi 
The  faUKll^itt  tbe  lattar  Bense,  togMber  with  the 
fatM  or  ditoh  -wtiA  snnoBBded  tbe  eamp  ooteide 
oftheMttMHfinwdaoaavletefiHtiflDatioB.  {VU. 
Aooii.) 

Tbe  MUi  (x^piuec),  of  whidi  the  vaUm,  in  the 
finrmer  and  nure  Umtted  sense,  was  composed,  are 
deaeribed  by  PolyUn^*  and  Idvy,"  who  main  a  com- 
Vnriaon  between  the  MttMt  of  tiw  Che^  and  that 
•f  ttie  Romana,  ve^r  nmab  to  the  advaaiaga  of  the 


-t.  <i.,  p.  HD-i  {it.,  «9.)— i.  (LirTiii.,  aft,  ■e.)-5.  (U., 
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tatter.  Both  osed  for  mOi  yoaag  tree%  or  atas  af 
larger  trees,  vritb  the  side  bnooies  od  tbca-, 
the  mJU  of  tbe  Greeks  were  meeh  tatger.  and  M 
more  bnmte  than  ihoae  of  the  Ranaaa,  wtath 
had  eMMT  twoor  three,  or,  at  lite  iMsC.  fini  taaecb- 
es,  and  these  generally  on  the  amut  ude.  lit 
Greeks  pbced  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  coasiden- 
Ue  intervals,  the  spaeea  between  them  being  fiUed 
-up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  ibein  dose 
togMher,  and  made  the  teancdwe  intertKe,  and 
rtiaipened  their  pointa  caredUj.  Henee  tbe  Gmk 
vaUos  eonld  easDy  be  t^n  hold  of  fa^  ib  laigi 
branches  mi  pulled  from  its  pfawcr  and  when  it  wm 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vdM. 
The  Roman  vallns,  mi  Uie  contxaiy,  preaeated  bo 
oonvenient  handle,  required  v«it  greia  fiitoe  to  paS 
it  dowSf  and,  even  removed,  tall  a  vary 
opening.  Tbe  Greek  valU  were  eat  «■  the  afoi; 
tbe  Romana  prepared  than  befbvAand,  and  caA 
aoMier  carried  three  or  fimr  of  ttem  v^oi  an  a 
mardL*  Hiey  were  made  of  any  ationg  wood,  bat 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  eafias  u  aBftimwa  need  «a  eqiivaiart 
to  taUum* 

A  IbrtiAeation  like  Uw  Reman  vaOnaa  waaaosi 
by  tbe  Greeks  at  a  voy  earty  period.* 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  wotd  ia  not  wnA 
much.* 

In  the  operations  of  a  si^e,  when  the  jJimt  eoaU 
not  be  taken  by  atoim,  and  it  became  neeeaoaiy  to 
estahlirii  a  bloekade,  thta  was  done  by  drvwisg  de- 
tokees  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  toand  the  towa, 
whi(Ai  was  tliensaid  tobectranMaUsteak  Soeb  a 
circumvaUation,  beudea  cottiog  off  all  oonmnniea- 
tion  between  the  town  aod  the  sarroaD^Bg  eooouy, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  aallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  waa  often  a  douUe  line  of  fbvttficatkiBB,  the 
inner  againat  the  town,  and  tlHTooter  against  a  farce 
tbat  uuffiit  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  Uus  ease 
the  army  waa  encamped  between  the  two  lines  sf 
works. 

This  kind  of  oircumvdiatnnt  wUd  Ite  Gieeks 
eaUed  imruxt^^  and  mptreixiOfiSct  was  emph^ed 
by  tbe  Petopomiesians  in  the  siege  of  Plim.* 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (appaneally  df 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  vrliidi  aarroasded 
thecihrintheliMm  of  acirde.  B^ween  ibewafls 
were  the  beta  of  the  beai^eias  The  waDs  bad  bai- 
tlenoenta  {M^tif),  and  at  every  tenth  baMemtat 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  ito  d^ith  tbe  whoit 
BpMO  between  the  waUs.  There  was  a  paasags 
for  tbe  besiegm  throa|^  tbe  middle  of  eai^  tower. 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditxh  (ni^piT). 
This  deeoiptiim  would  abnoet  exaa^  anawet  fir 
the  Roman  mode  of  cironmvallatton.  of  whtch  aoas 
of  tbe  best  examplea  are  thtf  of  Carthage  by  Seqio,' 
that  of  Nnmantta  by  Scipio,*  and  tbat  ^  Aleaia  iif 
Caaar.*  The  towna  in  such  linea  wen  anoBar  to 
thooe  used  in  attacking  fmrtified  plaeea,  but  not  ae 
high,  and,  of  ooarse,  not  movable.*  (Fid.  Tvaus.) 

VALLOa   (Fid.  Vallom.) 

TALV.£.  (FtdLJAJ^rA.^6S6.) 

VANNUS  (X^i^Mc,  Tuiatii'),  a  winnowinr-vH^  I  e, 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  oon  moad  wfth 
chaff  (aow,  ijcup*)  received  after  thnshingk 
and  waa  tlieo  thrown  ia  the  directioa  of  the  wind." 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  efleet  and  eonvem- 
«koe  tlw  offioe  of  the  ftla  ligiut,  or  wioaowinc- 
abovd.  (  Vid.  Pala,  p.  716.)  Vb^^  djgnifien  tUs 
rimple  implement  by  calling  it  wtifUkm  aaMnu  isv 


1.  (Pulr^  L  c.— Vin.,  GMn.,  iu..  M«,  M7.— Ctc,  Twc^ 
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VECTIGALIA. 


VECTIGALIA. 


cfti.   Hie  ritn  oT  Baodms,  as  mil  as  those  of 

Ceres,  having  a  continual  rererence  to  the  occnpa- 
tkms  ofniTal  life,  the  rannus  was  borne  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  or  both  these  diTinities. 
Bence  Amvi'tik^  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
cbua.  In  an  Antsfixa  in  the  Briti^  MDseara  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  Inftnt  Baeehns  is  earned 
fai  a  Ttnnus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  In 
skins  (ni.  Pillib),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thtesus,  the  other  female  and  carTying  a  torch. 
(Fiui.  Fix.)  Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 


ceived to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  maimer.* 
The  Tannue  was  also  ased  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  fitst-fmits 
or  other  oflbrings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  XiKvo^poi.* 

VAUIA  LEX    (Vii.  Majiwis.) 

VAS.   lYU.  Pw.) 

VAXmA  LEX.   (ViiLK,  p.  686.) 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goat's-hair  or  felt*  Hesiod* ad- 
Tiseo  countrymen  to  wear  brogues  {perona,  xap- 
SaTtpat)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socles  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
aometimea  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIQAlilA  is  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regtdar  revenues  of  the  Roman  atate.^  He  word 
18  derived  from  who,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  pa^  upon  thinj^ 
imported  and  exported  (qua  vehebantuT).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revennes,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  prob^le  that  vectigal 
means  anjrtbing  which  is  brought  (vekitur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^dpoj.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. This  revenue  was  called  patcua,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,'  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  fiM'  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  alt  mat- 
ters offinance:  but,  as  the  state  itselfdid  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
Bess.  These  oflQcers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modem  ministers  of  fitunce, 
used  to  let  tim  varions  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  puUicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  years.   (Vid.  Csnsox,  PvaucAm.) 

As  most  of  ^e  branches  of  the  public-revenues 


1.  (HsiTch.,  ■.  T.)— ft.  (CtUim.,  Jot.,  48.  — Sdud.  in  loc  — 
nmn.,  Hjmn.  in  Mem., IM.)  —  I.  (Callim.  id  Car,  IS7.)— 4. 
iMart.,  KIT.,  I40.)—&.  (Op.  at  Die*,  MS.)— 4.  (Cntroni,  p.  IB, 
•d.  HiwkeLj-  7.  (Cic,  Pro  Ug.  UaaSL,  «.)-8.  (H.  N.,x*iu.,  I.) 


of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  artides,  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  in  than  here,  and  to 
ex^n  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

I.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publicus.  ( Vid.  Dscvux,  Aqimm 
Lteis.) 

%  The  soms  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures.   {Vid.  ScriptdAa.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.   (Vid.  Poktobium.) 

4.  Hie  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (laU- 
m).  AncusMareius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
•salt-works  at  Ostia  ;*  and  aa  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  Am.  The  pub- 
lican! atqiear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
moat  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  ihe  sahns  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Sabaequent- 
ly  the  aaliBK  were  agam  famjed  by  the  publicani. 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  (Aliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
st4d  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.*  Iiie  salt-works  In 
Italy  and  in  ue  provioeea  were  very  nnmeroos ;  bi 
coa<|uered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  m  the  possession  of  tiieir  former  owners  (per- 
sons or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
thoae  of  Ostia,  ftrmed  Xtf  the  |«hlieanL* 

5.  The  reveonea  derived  from  the  mines  (matOa). 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.*  The  mibes  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  liln  the  saUns,  that  ia,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  oonditioB  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,*  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  beeu  fixed  by  the  lex  oensoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  emidoy  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able-to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.^  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-mines 
of  Icthnuli,  ne&r  Vercelli,  in  which  26,000  men  were 
constantly  wfiofod,*  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighboothood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
whi<^  yielded  every  day  36,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  wrarium.**  Macedonia,  Thrace,  lllyricum, 
Aftica,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  Snm  iliich  Borne  derived 
eonsiderable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  thin^ 
which  were  sold  (eeiUenma  rerum  vena/tKM).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rrane  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
eoactora."  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  (dnetntaitM),  and  Caligula  abiOished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  is,  Remittt 

I.  tLir-ii.,  Plia-.H.N.,  xx«i.,4I.)— 1.  (Gnmanu*  ad 
Uv.,  iU  «.)  —  >.  (Lhr.,  Bdi.,  17.)  —4.  (BnnMui,  Vectii .  Poo. 
Rob.,  f.  K,  *c)-4.  (PU>.,  H.  N.,  xixili.,  4:  nwii.,  lli-h. 
(Id.  ib.,  xuir.,  l.)-7.  (Id.  ib.,  »x»iu.,4.»— 8.  (Polyb,  uzir., 
10.)— ».  (Pliii.,H.N.,iiiiii.,4.— «Wh.,»-^IM.^— lO.  (Polyh, 
jxm.,  Comp«T«  Lit.,  znit.,  tlj  — li<  (Cie^  E^  ■!  Bm« 
i.,18;Pi«Bati.Pc«.,Jl.) 
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D«eciifcflMM.>  According  to  Dion  Caiaiiu,*  Tibe- 
riuB  restored  ibe  centesima,  which  wu  afterward 
■boltsbed  by  CaliguU  *  Rospectiog  the  tu  raised 
npoD  the  B«le  of  slaves,  see  QoiNQUAaaaiHA. 

7.  The  Tioesima  beraditatiiun  et  manumissioDum. 
iVid.  ViciBUti.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  oonntries 
was  bj  far  the  most  imporunt  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Roow'a  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  aod  sooietimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regulated  aocordiag  to 
tbe  census  *  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
sUves  was  added.*  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  tbe  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.* 

9.  A  tax  upon  baehelors.    (Fii.  Uzosioii.) 

10.  A  door-tax.   (Kii.  OBTtiiioM.) 

11.  TheoclsM.  In  the  time  (rf*  Cesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possfs ing  pnqwrty  of  900  sas- 
tartia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  ooosistiag  of 
tbe  eighth  part  of  their  [Hoperty.* 

It  wouU  be  interesting  to  ascertain  tbe  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  varioos  periods  derived 
from  those  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  io- 
flxmatioa  renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
gaaeral  statement  that,  previously  to  tbs  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  niU- 
ioos  of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  miiliona.*  Respecting  the  soma  ooa- 
tsined  kt  diSfareot  times  in  tlie  arariom  at  Rome, 
aae  Pliny.* 

VEHli^S  (Sx^fM),  a  load  of  bay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( VU. 
PLAoaTaoM.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "a  large  load  of  hay" 
(scAm  /ami  hrgi  omuimm^*),  which  shows  that  this 
term  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
tbe  Rooians,  however,  as  with  us,  the  tmU  was  Uke- 
wise  used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels."  The  tnnk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  tbe  kind  of  Umber,  via.,  30  feet  of  oak.  35  of  fir, 
dte,"   A  load  was  also  called  (JAKrairroH. 

VELA'KIUM.   (Kik.  Velom.) 

VELA'Tl  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
tbe  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
(  Vid.  AccKNii.)  They  were  called  Velati,  because 
tfaey  were  only  clothed  {wtltii)  with  tbe  saga,  and 
were  not  regularly  armed.'* 

VE  LITES     (KkI.  Asmt,  Rohan,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM    SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 

(Fti.  INTXKCEMIO,  p.  HS  ) 

VELUM  {aiXaim,'*  vmpttirrraofia}*  xarairiraafta'*), 
a  curtain,  ilorin)  a  aail  In  private  bouses  cur- 
tains were  either  hang  ss  coverings  over  doors,"  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  tbe  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  dooiB."  (Kui.  Hocss,  p.  616;  Jahva.  p. 
6H.}  Id  tbe  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  9etMnuM,  was  atatioaed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  tbe  curtain  when  any  ooe  passed 


1.  (TKit.,  Ann.,  I.,  78  ;  ii., Saei.,  C»Iif.,  W.)-l.  (iTiii., 
:  (Co«p.Dif.M,  til.  1«,  I,  ir,*  1.)— 4.  (Cie., 

o.  V«ri.,  M.,  M,  fti,  P.M  -rii..  I».)_S,  (Cic  ad  Va«..iii., 
'^"/"^'S?  R«^SjFT  ».)-».  (Appi.m, 
P*  BeU.  Li».,»,,  4.-Caaipan  WftlMr,  GmcH.  lim  Eflm.  BacltU, 
p.  «M.  *«.)— 7.  (Dioa  Cm.,  L,  Ifl.i-a  (Plot.,  Pomp.,  51 
(H.  N.,  Miiri..  17.  -  BmMML  Da  V«;t«.  Pop.  tLoi.  ~  Bm- 
wMch,  V«mck  ilbat  di*  Mm.  Fiaau.  —  Boaaa,  OrMdaSn  daa 
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throa^*  ^indow-cnrtaias  were  need  io  atttiaa 

to  window-shutters.*  Curtains  sonsetimea  fined 
partitions  in  tbe  rooma,*  sad,  when  drawn  taaSm, 
they  wen  kept  io  place  by  tte  use  of  targe  bnioebes. 
( VU.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Inn  cnrtain-roda  bare  taeea 
found  extesding  fnm  pUIar  to  pillar  in  a  boiUing 
at  Herculaneum.* 

Id  temples  curtains  served  move  eapecaUy  to  wfl 
tbe  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  drarwn  asids 
ooeasiooally,  so  as  to  discover  tbe  object  of  wmbqt 
to  tbe  devout*  (Kid.  PArroraoaus.)  iliilsirkw 
presented  to  tbe  TemfHe  of  Jupiter  at  Olynqn  ■ 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manubctare,  dyedwiA 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figsres. 
When  tbe  statue  was  diqtlayed,  this  curtain  lay 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up 
meana  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  tbe  Temple  ot  Hana 
at  Epbesos,  tbe  corresponding  cortain  or  TeO  wis 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.*  The  annexed  woodrat  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engaged 


in  supplication  and  aacrifioe  belbre  the  sfatoe  of  a 
goddess.  Tbe  altar  is  adorned  for  tbe  occasioa 
(vid.  Ssktdm),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
sun>orted  by  a  terminus.'' 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  to 
decorate  the  scene.*  The  Sipabioh  was  extended 
in  a  wooden  frame.  Tbe  welarnim  was  an  awning 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  tbe  cavea  to  proteii 
the  spectators  from  the  snn  and  ratn.*  These 
awnings  were  in  geoani  either  woollen  or  linen ;  bsl 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  littie  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  was  continued  in  ose  by 
him.'*  Tbia  vast  extent  of  caorsas  was  sappmted 
by  masts  (fiMii^')  fixed  into  tbe  ffater  wtiXL  Ttm 
annexed  woodcut  shows  tbe  form  and  positna  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lara,  whidi  renun  ob 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  at  Pom- 
peii, near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  resolai 
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dMnOMt  wmI  one  of  them  abfrre  aQOther,  wo  that 
ew^  nUNt  was  fixed  into  two  ringa.  Each  ring  ia 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contriTaoce  in  the  Coli«eum ;  bat 
the  masta  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  rested  ttn  240  consoles,  from 
wliicfa  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cat  in 
UwoMBioe.  Hie  hidea  fiw  the  masts  Sfe  also  seeo 
in  the  Romut  tbeatna  at  Orange  and  other  ^acM. 

Vebm,  and  mach  more  commonl;  its  deriTetive 
vtlamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.*  That 
worn  by  a  bride  waa  apecifically  called  Mmmtwn 
^vid.  MASBUfls,  pi  625) :  another  qieeial  term  waa 
Rica.  Grade  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  eoreied  their  heads  with  the  ahawl  (std.  P>> 
nvH).  ihoB  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  aco- 
'  A^vrpa,*  whidi,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  coonte- 
nanees  whenever  they  desired  it,  was  gracefol  and 
omamantal,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venos' 
aid  Pandora.*  Tbeveilof  nicaie,  the  eldest  dangb- 
tnr  nf  Prium,  was  (me  of  the  seven  objects  preeerred 
atRMneaspledgeaof  tbepennaneocyofits  power.* 

Vtbm  also  meant  a  sail  (ivrfw  (vid.  Ships,  p. 
W3>,  XoUo^).  Saikdoth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
vas  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Effirpt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  asl^irqainil  in 
Etniria.'  But  cotton  saikdoth  (c«rte«a)  vras  also 
naed,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Medhenaaaan.  Tlis  aep- 
aiate  pieces  (UaUa)  were  t^n  aa  titer  eaow  fton 
the  kmn,  and  were  sewed  togattwr.  Ilia  ia  diown 
in  ancient  paintinga  of  ahipa,  in  which  the  rrama 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

YENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-apear.  This  may  have 
been  diattngaisbed  frmn  the  sfean  used  in  warfare 
by  bnng  bwrbed;  at  least  it  is  often  so  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  represmting  the  stcny  of  Hcte- 
agei*  and  other  banting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  bat  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  otbN 
beasts  (debase.* 

VENAUCIA'RIL  <m8aBvira,IloMA]r,p.88«.) 

VENATIO,  hontbfc  was  the  name  given  among 
^  Homans  to  an  euiUtkm  of  wUd  beasts,  which 
fimgfat  with  one  aootber  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
circas.  Jalias  Cesar  first  baiU  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassias**  ^iarpw  xvt^eruciy,  and 
the  same  name  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre  boilt 
by  StatiliosTaarus,"  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
erf*  Titaa  bat,  even  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  freqaently  read  of  venationes  in  the  cirens." 
The  penons  who  fonght  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condeomed  criminals  or  captives,  or  individaals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
parpoee.   {VU.  Bbstiabu.) 

The  Romana  were  aa  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  e:di3ritioBS  of  ^adiatora, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Repubhc  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  (h  animals  was 
ecdketed  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratidcaium  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
freqoently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occaaioB  a  venatio  was  firat  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  firat  mentiOD  wefindof  ai^thmgof 
the  kind  in  in  the  jwar  B.C.  SSl,  when  L.  tj^IhiB 
exhibited  in  the  eiraas  14S  de|duats,  which  he  had 
Iwaa^  firom  Sknljr  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 
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thsffinians,  and  which  were  killed  ia  the  ehcoa  ae- 
coiding  to  Verrina,  tboogfa  otiier  wriieia  do  not 
speak  of  their  slaughter.*  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  aa  it  was  on- 
derstood  in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  sre  said 
to  have  been  wily  killed  becanae  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
anmaemeat  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
veaatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  wosd  tai  B.C.  180, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulviaa  in  falfilment 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  ni  the  ^tolian  war; 
in  these  games  Itons  and  panthers  were  exhibited.* 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  raagniA- 
oence  of  the  age,  that  in  the  hidi  ciroenses  ezbibifr- 
ed  by  the  oeniia  sdiles  P.  Comdina  Soipio  Nanea 
and  P.  LentDhn,  B.0. 168,  there  were  68  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  dephanta.'  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regolar  part  of  the  ladi  cireenses,  and  many  of 
the  CD  rule  ndiles  made  great  efforts  to  oMain  rare 
and  carioaa  animale,  an^pat  in  requiaitioo  the  ser- 
vices  <Mr  their  friends.*  EwphaBta  are  said  to  have 
first  foo^t  in  the  efrena  fa  the  eonde  xdileobip  of 
Claudius  Ptdcher,  B.C.  99,  and,  tvren^  yean  mm- 
ward,  in  the  eunile  nditoship  the  two  LuciUli, 
they  foariit  against  balls.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  Sulla  in  his  prntorship,  which  were 
destroyed  1^  javdiiMuai  sent  iny  King  Boochos  for 
thepuTpoae.  This  waa  the  fint  time  utat  Hons  warn 
aBowsdtoba  loose  intheeireas;  th^  were  previ- 
onsly  always  tied  op.*  "Die  games,  however,  in  the 
canue  edilesbip  of  Scauins,  B.C.  88,  aorpassed 
anything  Uie  Romans  had  ever  seen;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamaa  and 
five  crooodilea  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  («iiri- 
fut'*).  At  the  venatio  given  \ij  Pomp^  in  his  aee- 
ond  consulship,  B.C.  66,  upon  the  dedication  of  thn 
Tem{4e  of  Venus  Victr^  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,*  there  waa  an  immense  ntunber  of  animals 
slaue^tered,  among  which  we  find  mention  itf  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  depbants :  the  latl«  fonght  with 
Ovtalians,  who  bnried  darts  against  them,  aad  they 
attempted  to  teeak  throngh  the  railings  {datkri)  1^ 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  meetatom.* 
To  guard  against  thia  daagn,  Jtdina  Cosar  sai^ 
rounded  the  areaa  of  tha  aavhttbeatra  with  trenoh- 
es  iaaifi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Casar  in  his  third 
considsbip,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  waa  oondocted  with  extiaordinaiy  splendour. 
Camdopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.**  Jnlina  Cesar  also  introduced  ball- 
fights,  in  which  Thessalian  horseoien  pursned  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  oat,  aeixed  them  by  the  boms  and  killed  them. 
Thia  aeems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectade ;  it 
waa  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero.**  In  the  games 
celebrated  ^  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  ihinoema  wore  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dkn  Cassias  ;'*  hot  the  hif^M^tvnus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv- 
en by  Seaunts.  Angnstns  also  exhibited  a  snake 
60  cubita  in  leogth,"  and  thirQr-aix  oroeodile%  which 
are  seldom  meaiiiued  ia  the  apeataalsa  «t  later 
time*.'* 

Theoooasiono  on  lAich  TCBationes  w«ra  ezhibftai 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  fijst  confined  to  the  hidi  cireen- 
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an,  bat  darinf  the  Utor  time*  oT  tke  RepnUio  and 
UDder  the  Empire  ihejr  were  freqaeatlr  exhibited 
on  the  celebratioa  of  triumpbe,  aad  on  many  other 
occasjoDs,  with  the  view  of  pleauDg  the  people. 
The  pasaioD  for  these  ebowa  eonltnoed  to  inoreaM 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beaaU  aome- 
times  alaugbtered  secoia  ahnoat  inerediUe.  At  the 
oonsecratioD  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titos, 
fiOOO  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  aoimais  were  kill- 
ed,'  and  in  the  gamea  celebrated  b;  Tn^an,  after 
hia  Tictories  over  the  Dacians,  tbwe  are  nid  to 
have  bees  aa  maaj  aa  11,000  aaimab  alao^Uered.* 
Under  the  amperora  ws  read  oTa  particular  kind  of 
Tenatio,  in  wbich  the  beasts  were  not  killed  bjr  bes- 
tiarii.  bat  were  given  np  to  the  pet^e^  who  were 
allowed  to  rash  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  targe  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  loota,  waa  planted  in  the  eirotts,  wbich  thus  re- 
•emUed  a  finest,  and  none  of  the  more  savafe  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it  A  vaiatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  adjlesbip, 
•nda  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julias  Capitolioos.*  One  of  the  -most 
extraordinary  Tonaiionea  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probos,  in  whidi  Uiera  were  1000  ostriebea,  1000 
•lags,  1000  boara,  1000  deer,  and  nombers  of  wild 
loats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animab  of  the  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  bpr  the 
beatiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  Tea  alio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slsin  in  the  amphithea- 
tre  100  lions  and  the  sana  nnmber  of  lionaaaaa, 


100  Libyan  and  100  Synan  leapards,  moA  I 
It  is  unDeccsaary  to  mDltipljexampieB,astfaeabin« 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Dtmben  tal 
variety  of  animals  at  these  speclades  ;  bat  the  b« 
ofbenWa  which  were  ooUeeled  bj  the  yenom  Cm- 
dian  Ibr  hia  triam|)h,  and  were  exhSbiuo  bf  hv 
soceeaaor  Philip  at  the  secular  gamen,  deserve  mea- 
tioo  on  aceoont  of  tlieir  vaxiety  and  tbe  laiity  t£ 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mentiiMi  of 
S3  elefihaBts,  lO  elks,  10  tigers  (which  acesa  lobiTc 
been  very  aeldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lioiw,  3B  tans 
leoporda,  10  hymast  an  hnpopoUBSBs  nnd  rhisoae- 
ros,  lOaRlMleoaie8(itiaankiiiowB  what  they  was), 
10  eamdifiarda,  SO  onagri  (wild  wen,  ar,  peifaap^ 
xebras),  40  wild  hones,  and  an  imimimi  Bnaotersf 
similar  animals.* 

How  long  these  speetades  ccntinaed  istmecrtaii, 
bat  they  were  ezhitnted  sfter  the  nbotttion  (tf  As 
shows  of  g^istors.  There  is  a  law  of  Hoaona 
and  TheodDeias,  ptoviding  fin*  the  aafe  csavey  if 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  iaflictiiig  a 
penal^  of  five  popnds  of  gold  tipOB  any  one  who 
mjnred  them.*  They  were  exhiUted  at  this  period 
at  the  piwtonaa  games,  as  we  leam  from  Symaa- 
chus.*  WUd  beasto  continned  to  be  "fc*'**^  ia 
the  yajoaes  at  Conatantinople  an  late  aa  the  time  of 
Jostmian.* 

In  the  bas-ielie&  on  the  tomb  of  Seannia  at  Am- 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  aid 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  tbe  fioUowing  woodesta 
firom  Haxois.*  On  tlie  same  tomb  ^adi^ofial  eooi- 
bats  an  represeated,  whkfa  aie  figaxed  on  pi  477 
ofthiawoifc. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  n  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
Aaoekas  stale  had,  o(  coarse,  only  their  agility  to 
tmai  tn  ia  «der  to  cneape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
aeeond  oat  we  see  a  aimUar  penoo,  agalnat  whom 


8  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appean  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  antmaL  la 
the  same  relief  ttk^  is  a  wolf  runDinif  at  ftiB  ipeed. 
anddao  a  stag  with  a  tied  to  hia  boim,^ 
has  been  palM  down  Iqr  two  wolvaa  or  do^  Th» 


third  idief  is  aappoaad  by  Maioia  to  lepreaeot  the  I  training  oC  n  beatiarins.  The  latter  haa  a  afm  ii 


Mflh  hand ;  bis  left  lc|[  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  tai  the  act  d'attrcking  a  panther,  whose  move- 
aenta  are  hampeved  a  rope,  wUcb  faatens  hna 
to  the  boll  bdiind  him,  and  which  aoeordingly  plaoes 
the  bsatiariua  in  a  leas  dangerooa  positioa,  ttioogh 
men  cantion  and  activity  an  required  than  if  the 
beast  w«re  fixed  to  a  certain  ptnnt.  B^iind  the  boll 
aaotber  man  stands  with  a  spear;  who  seems  to  be 
vr^ag  (H)  the  animal.  The  fimrth  woodent  repre- 
seoto  a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dOT  in  the  ^nisb  boUfights  In  tbe  pnaant  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  ia  tbe 
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other.  The  veil  was  first  eo^ddyed  in  the 
the  time  of  the  Ea^enr  dudma' 
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TENEFX'CniM.  the  crime  «S  peissung.  is  fie- 
qneatly  mentioned  in  Raman  hittsiy.  Weema 
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■ww^  moat  addicted  to  it;  but  it  ^eenu  not  improb- 
«Ub  ttetthiiohaiiewasfireqiBeiitlybnngfat  against 
fminlin  witkovt  anffloioDt  enAeaee  of  tbeir  gnilt, 
like  tlut  of  witcboraA  ia  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  ftid  fimialee  oondeomed  to  death  for 
this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
ular miad  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
aUribate  the  calamities  aoder  wt^ch  they  suffer  to 
the  Bits  of  eril-diapoaad  penona.  Thoa  the  AOe- 
aians,  when  Oie  peatUence  raged  tn  their  dtj  daring 
the  Pek^HNineaian  war,  aoppoaed  the  weUa  to  baTe 
been  poisoned  by  the  Peh^nneaians and  similar 
jnstancea  oeoor  in  tbe  history  of  alntoet  all  states. 
StiU,  bowerer,  the  crime  of  pwaoning  seems  to  hare 
beea  maxik  more  fteqnent  ia  ancient  tbm  in  modera 
times;  and  thin  drauniatanoe  would  lead  persons  to 
sospeet  it  in  eases  when  there  "Vaa  no  real  ground 
for  the  sDspicioD.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
in^at  Athens,  see  ^APMAKQN  rPA«H. 

The  first  iastanoe  of  its  occnrrenoe  at  Rome  in 
may  paUto  vay  was  in  the  eonsolabip  of  M.  Clan- 
dius  MareeUus  and  O.  ValerKia,  B.C.  S31,  when  tbe 
city  waa  visited  by  mpeatUenoe.  Aftarmanyofthe 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  aame  kind 
of  disease,  a  alare-girl  gave  infbrmtiion  to  the  cu- 
Yule  sdilee  that  it  waa  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  aboot  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
vera  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  bdon|^  to  patri- 
cian ftmiUea,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drags 
over  a  fin ;  nndbeing  compelled  by  the  Dugistratea 
to  drink  theae  in  the  Forum,  since  Uiey  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonoua,  they  perished  by  their 
owQ  wickedness.  Upon  tim  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  aa  many  as  a  hundred  uid  seventy 
matrona  wore  condenued.*  We  next  read  of  poi- 
•ooiiw  being  carried  on  upon  an^xtenaiTe  scale  aa 
one  of  the  cooaeqnenoea  of  tbe  introdoetitm  of  the 
WOTship  of  Baccboa.*   {Vid.  Diohtbia,  p.  365.)  In 

B.  C.  184,  the  prwtor  Q.  Nnvius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  tbe  senate  to  Investigate  snch  cases  (de 
veTuJkiiM  quaere) :  be  spent  four  months  in  the  io- 
Teattgation,  which  was  principally  carried  on  to  the 
manicipia  and  coneiliabula,  and,  aec(mliag  to  Vale- 
Tiira  (rf*  Aotium,  he  condemned  2000  persons*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  puUio  inrestigation  into  ca- 
aea  of  ptnaoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many'  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  bigfa  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  inrestigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  witbio  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  prstor  C. 
Claadius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  prstor 

C.  Msnius.  Hoatilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpumius,  who  had  died  in  Uiat  yeu,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  wbu  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Uiose  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentiua  sup- 
plies 08  wiUi  several  partictUars  on  tbis  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperora  it  waa  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  sdmefemales,  who  exeelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poiaoned  Clau- 
dius at  the  command  of  Agripptna,  and  Britannicus 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
persons  under  her  to  be  Instnieted  in  the  art' 

The  first  legiriative  enactment  e^weially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicartis  et  Veneficis — passed  in 
B.C.  88,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  atter- 
atioos,  to  the  latest  timaa.  b  eontaiDed  proviaions 
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aguaat  aD  who  made,  bought,  sold,  posaeaeed,  or 
gaTo  poison  fat  the  purpose  of  pdsoning.*  The 
pnairament  fixed  by  tbia  law  waa,  accOTding  to 
Marctan,  the  deportatio  in  insnlam  and  tbe  confisca- 
tion of  property ;  but  it  waa  more  probably  the  in- 
terdictio  aqua  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  ioterdictio,  and 
the  expreaaion  in  tbe  Digest  waa  auited  to  the  time 
of  tbe  writeia  or  compilera.  (FuL  CoaniLiA  Lax 
vm  SicAaits,  dec.,  p.  StW.)  By  a  senatus  constdtum 
paaaed  aubaeqoeotly,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  fortbe  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  waa  banished  (rdegatKi),  if 
tbe  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
conaequence.  By  another  senatus  consoltam,  all 
druggists  (pignuntarii)  who  adminiatered  poisona 
carelessly,  "  purgationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  tbe 
penalties  of  Ibis  law.  In  the  time  of  Mercian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  Ibis  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itaUy  in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (kumiii- 
0re>),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (olttoret)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  inaalam.* 

The  word  veneficiom  waa  also  andied  to  potions, 
incantations,  dec.,*  whence  we  nnd  pea^Uut  and 
venefica  used  in  the  aenae  of  a  aorcerur  and  aor* 
ceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  («rof  Itpw).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabinea,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  tbe  sacrifice  of  everything  bom 
in  tbe  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
Tbis  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprefaended  both 
men  and  domeetic  animals,  and  there  ia  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  tbe  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  timea  it  waa  thought  cniel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  inftnta,  and,  according- 
ly, the  following  expedient  waa  adopted.  The  chd- 
dren  were  allowed  to  grow  op,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  tbey  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  persona  driven  out  io  tbis 
manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were  thede* 
scendantfi  of  such  devoted  persons.*  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  tbe  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  TraM- 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  aeoond  Punic  war, 
tbe  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animala,  as  wac 
expressly  stated  io  the  vow.* 

VERBEm.   (Fid.  Siomiri.) 

VERBENA'RIUS.   (Ftd.  Paruua.) 

VERNA.    ( Vid.  Skrtds,  Rohan,  p.  884,  886.) 

VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  (Fw/.  Saavui,  Ro- 
man, p.  884.) 

VERSU'RA.   (Vid.  Im-Kaaar  of  Mokxy.  p.  647.) 

VERU,  VERU-TUM.   (  Fid.  Hast*,  p.  489.) 

TESP.£,VESPILLO^ES.  (Fid.pDMVs,p.469.) 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  tbe 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  earliest  Roman  traditions,  fur  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  tbe 
aiaterhood  their  eatablisbment  io  the  city,  in  crai* 
men  with  almost  aD  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,'  who  ae- 
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lect«d  ftNir(ttMiriiunM  are  cina  ia  PtaUatfc),  two 
ftmi  th«  TttiensM  and  two  from  ttw  Bunei,'  and 
two  more  were  nbseqaeatl;  added  from  the  Loee- 
ra  hj  Tarqaintaa  Priacna  aoeording  to  ooe  aatbori- 
tjr,*  bj  Serrins  TuUiua  aceordiog  to  another.*  Tliia 
namber  ot  six  remained  nnebanged  at  the  time 
when  Flotardi  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  waa  af- 
terward hicreaaed  to  aevea  reata  upon  itry  oaaatia- 
ftotorjr  eTideaee.* 

Th^  were  orifinalljr  ebdaen  (u^en  is  tbe  tedi- 
Dlca)  word]  by  this  kin;,*  and  dunnf  the  RepoUie 
•od  Empire  hj  tbe  ponlifez  tnaximua.  It  was  no- 
eessarj  that  the  maiden  abouM  not  be  under  six  nm- 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  ia 
the  ibll  eojorment  of  all  her  aenaea,  patrima  et  ma- 
trima  (aid.  rmmi),  dw  daughter  «  ft«e  and  flree- 
bom  parents  who  Iwd  never  been  in  rimierj,  who 
Allowed  no  diahonouraUe  occnpatitm,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy  *  Tbe  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  Taeancr  occarred,  the  pontifex  mazimna 
ahoold  name  at  bis  discretiiMt  twenty  qualified  dam> 
•eU,  one  of  whom  waa  paUicIy  (m  tondinU)  fixed 
moo  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  fiivonr 
of  aneh  as  bad  a  slater  already  a  Teatal,  and  tiie 
danglers  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  elass.^  The 
aboTe  law  appean  to  baTO  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  nnwillingneas  of  fathers  to  resign  aD 
cootnd  oTer  a  child  ;  and  this  relucunce  was  mani- 
fcated  BO  stroo^y  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Aitgusttts  libertina  were  declared  dlglUe.*  The 
eaating  of  lota,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  rttpectaUe  person  eame  for- 
ward Ttrinntarily  and  dfered  a  daughter  who  fol- 
fiOed  tbe  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  aa  the 
election  was  concluded,  the  ponlifez  maximos  tocric 
tbe  gill  by  the  hand  and  addreaaed  her  in  a  solemn 
flmn,  preserved  by  Aulas  Gellins  from  Fabios  Pictor : 
SiciaDOTBH.  VafTALBv.  QvM.  SicMA.  Faciat.  Qvm. 
lovt.  SisT.  Sackicotim.  Vkstalbh.  FAcsti!  Pbo. 
PorcLo.  Romano.  QuiamuM.  Utbi-  Qvm.  Optiki. 
Lbse.  PovtT.  Fta.  Tb.  Amata.  Cai>io.,  where  the  title 
Ahata  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
Mt  to  refer,  as  Gellios  sopposes,  to  the  nsme  of  one 
ofttwoiginalTeatala;  at  Inst  no  such  name  is  to  be 
Ibond  in  tbe  list  of  Phuareh  ^oded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  avray 
to  tbe  atrium  of  Veata,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  snperin- 
tendence  and  control  of  the  pontifical  ooU^.* 

The  period  of  aerrice  lasted  for  flirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  ditci- 
fuU  ;'*  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
eea and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
waa  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  eomj^ed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the>eroUem8  of  her  office,'* 
imeoBseerate  hera^  {exaugmrare"),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriags  state.'* 
Tew,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  ronorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
•udi  8  proceeding  waa  considered  ominous,  and  the 

Eriesteasca,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
red,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.'* 
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Tht  iMiar  mmt  w«  ililU<  Fsaiafis  Mi^^ 
or  Fiffe  Jra>iaM>  (4  flpMMswM,"  9  mfigptfi^mi 
we  find  also  the  expiaassu—  reafliiiai  vttmmi- 
fluua*  and  hss  ■iihsis  ' 

Hienr  chief  offioe  wss  to  wi^cfa  by  tons, 
and  day,  tte  evertaati^  fire  whieh  Waned  apes  As 
ahar  irf'TeaUfViaaiinsaos  Vbstaus  nr  «bsb  c«*- 
TostiritTO  tsnv  ^001  rmattct  ■unrmran^  ils  ex- 
thictioB  bang  considered  as  tbe  moat  fearMaf  aO 
prodigies,  aM  wiWeMtie  of  the  extiactii  sftha 
atatc?  If  sadi  miafiirtaDe  befel,  nnd  was  eaond 
by  the  carelesaoess  of  the  priestess  on  da^,  ^ 

in  the  daric  and  with  a  scnea  iatcipuaci,  aad  he  le- 
kindled  tbe  Oaiae  I7  the  &ictiaa  of  tw»  piecaa 
wood  from  a  lUis  mim.*  Their  other  avttaaiy  ia- 
tieseoaaislea  in  piesealiiigaiHiagatolliegBddMi 
at  elated  tiaiea,  and  ia  spradding  and  paiil^ag  As 
shrine  each  BMimiin  with  water,  whidk.  aecotAag 
to  tbe  inatitntitm  of  Nuss,  waa  to  tw  tewa  fiav 
the  Egeriaa  foant,  alttiea^  ia  later  timea  it  was 
considered  kwliil  to  ei^kT  any  water  frsea  a  Uvaf 
niing  ariaanBg  atieaBB,  b«t  not  aaeh  aa  bad  pav- 
ed ttuongh  pipes.  WhmaaedftraaeciiculpaiTo- 
aea  it  was  mixed  with  mmritM,  that  is,  aalt  wUA 
had  been  poaaded  ia  a  mortar,  tfarowa  aao  n 
eartbea  jar,  and  baked  ia  an  oT«L*  They  asaisted, 
noreoTer,  at  idl  great  publie  boly  rites,  sach  as  die 
Aatlvals  of  tbe  B«oa  Dea,"  and  tbe  ooBsecratioB  <f 
TTimrlri."ibrr-n-rfr  imitnil  tn  piirailj  liafia 
and  we  are  tirid  that  they  ware  preacat  at  the  ast 
emn  a;q)eal4o  tbe  gods  n»de  by  deem  dariag  the 
eonspiracy  of  Catiline.'*  Thej  alao  gnaiVM  the  aa- 
cred  relioa  whi«A  formed  the  fUmU  fignmt  imfem, 
the  pledge  granted  by  fhte  for  tbe  penaacMy  ef 
the  Roman  away,  deposited  ia  tbe  iamoet  ad]t« 
VtMtm**),  whkii  no  oaa  was  yeratoedioea- 
ter  aave  the  virgins  Bad  Uie  chief  poatifex.  IVhal 
this  object  was  no  oae  knew :  aotne  sapposed  thtt 
it  was  tbe  palladium;  others,  tbe  SamottuactaD  goda 
carried  by  Dardanos  to  Troy,  and  traaiqiarted  Jnaa 
thence  to  Italy  by  iGneaa;  bat  aD  agreed  ia  bc^ievng 
that  scmetbing  of  awlal  saaeti^  waa  hna  pnaerv- 
ed,  contained,  it  waa  said,  ia  a  nail  taithia  jar 
ckwely  sealed,  while  aaother  exactfy  aiaiBar  b 
farm,  but  enqity,  stood  by  its  aide.** 

We  hsTe  aeen  above  that  aoprene  ia^oitaaea 
waa  attached  to  tbe  parity  of  the  vestals,  asd  a 
terrible  punishment  swatted  her  who  vioiiaed  ihe 
TOW  of  chaatity.  Aceonling  ta  the  law  of  Nai^ 
d»  waa  aiD^  to  be  stoaed  to  deMh,^  hat  a  man 
cmd  tortore  was  deriaed  by  TarfoiniBB  Priacaa," 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  Whea  eaa- 
demned  by  the  ooU^  of  poatifioes,  ah*  waa  aH^ 
ped  of  ber  vittn  and  other  badges  oAee, 
acoorged,**  waa  attired  like  a  ewpae,  plaoad  ia  a 
cloae  Utter,  and  bone  throogh  tbe  Foram,  steaded 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  til  the  eanmoaiestf 
a  real  foneral,  to  a  risiag  groand  called  the  Cswpu 
SetUnliu,  joat  withia  the  c^  waDa,  ^oaa  ta  tba 
Ctriliaegate.  ThneaamallTaoltnBdergraaadbad 
been  previooriy  prepared,  oontainii^  a  ceaeb.  a 
lamp,  and  a  taUe  wiUi  a  little  foed.  The  poatifeK 
mazimna,  having  lifted  np  his  handa  to  hesVea  aad 
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attend  a  Morst  pnyer,  opened  Oe  litter,  led  fiirtli 
tbe  oulprit,  aod  pUdnglmr  on  the  st^  of  ibe  lad- 
der which  gave  aceoM  to  the  aabtenaiwao  oeH,  de- 
livered her  over  to  tbe  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  condncted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  baring  filled  the  pit  with  earth  ontil  the 
Bur&ce  was  level  with  the  Barroundtag  ground,  left 
her  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
usually  paid  to  the  spirits  ot  the  d^urted.  In  eve- 
ry  case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
death  in  tbe  Foram.* 

But  if  the  labours  of  tbe  vestals  were  un^emi^ 
ting,  and  tbe  roles  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  tbe  honours  thery  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  fbr  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  tbe  poblic  cost, 
and  firom  sums  of  money  and  taod  beqaeatfaed  from 
time  to  ttane  to  tbe  corporation.*  From  tbe  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  Uiey  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  tbe  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  emandpatio  or  Bulling  any 
cafiti*  dimmMlio*  They  had  a  ri^t  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  eridenoe  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
takiBg  an  oath,*  distineticHis  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ntian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fofetia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.*  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  eac^  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ;*  consols  and  prctors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  ;^  even  the 
tribanea  of  tbe  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,* 
■ad  if  any  one  paased  under  their  Utter,  he  was  put 
to  death.*  Angostoagranted  to  Aem  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  bad  bfnne  three  t^iktren,**  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuons  {dace  in  the  theatre,^*  a 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.'*  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  interoesaion  on  behalf  of  tiiose  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  whidi  we  have  a  remarkdile  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  tbey  addressed  to  Sul- 
la on  behalf  of  Jtdius  Caaar;>*  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  poniabment, 
they  bad  a  right  to  demand  bis  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al Wills,  even  ^oee  oC  tbe  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,**  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolBble  and  in  lilie  man- 
ner, veiy  8ol«nn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  tbe  trinm- 
vira  with  Sextos  Pompeios,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.'*  That  they  m^fat  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomo- 
hum." 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
upper  vealment  made  of  linen  and  in  addition  to 
the  tnfula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  tbey  wore,  when 
aanificing,  a  peculiar  headdreas  called  nffibulum, 
consiotiog  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 

fmple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp." 
D  dress  and  general  deportment  tbey  were  required 
to  obserre  the  utmost  aimpUciqr  and  decorum,  any 


1.  <Plat.,  Num.,  10.— Fab.  Hh.,  1&— QoaM.  Ron.,tan.  Tii., 
p.  IH,  td.  Bmika.— Dionyi.,  li.,  07 ;  iii.,  07  ;  viii.,  8t :  is.,  40.— 
[^.,i*.,44i  viii.,  16;  xiii.,  97.  — Plio.,  Ep.,  iV.,  11.  — Suat., 
DoM-,  8.—  Diaa  C«m.,  Uvii.,  3 ;  Ixirii.,  10,  and  fn|.  xci.,  icii. 
— PaMoa,  f.  T.  Probnin  «t  Sulsnioa  Camptii.)— t.  (Snet.,  Oc- 
«av.,Sl;  Tib.,7fl.— Sical.FLM.,U,ad.Ooei.)— I.  (0«U.,i.,  11.) 
— L  (U.,>.,  iy}—i-  (id.,i.,  IS.— Gaina,i.,149.— CompmPlin., 
B.  N.,  uxiv.,11.]— 0.  lDiaiLC:aai.,xlTii.,  19.)— 7.  (Sanae.,  Cgn., 
n.,  8.  —  Compara  Plot.,  Tib.  Grace.,  13.)  —  S.  (Oroa.,  v.,  4.  — 
Suet.,  Tib.,  9.—  Compara  Cic.,  Pni  C<el.,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4, 
«a.)— 9.  (PlnUiNam.,  10.)  — )0.  (Dioa  Caaa.,  hri.,  10.  — Plat., 
I.e.)— II.  tSaat.,OinaT.,44.— TaciC,  Ano.,iT.,  10.)— IS.  (Cic, 
Pro  Mnran.,  ».)— IS.  (Soat.,  JdI.,  I.— C«npara  Cic,  Pro  Font., 
17.— SaM.,  Vitell.,  10.— Dion  Caaa.,  Uv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Aao.^hi., 
09;  zi.,SS.  — l<l.,Hiat.,iii.,81.)  — 14.  (Suet.,  Jul., S3 i  Odav., 
IOI-  — TKsit.,  Ann.,  i.,B.)— 15.  (Pint.,  Anton.,  S8.)  — 18.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  73.  — vim  Caaa.,  ilviii.,  37  and  46.  — Compm 
SviVi.,  Il>-17.  (Sen.  ad  Vin.,  ^  xi.,  9O0.)-18.  (Val.  lUt^ 
i^l.t7.-Di«Dr«.,ii^88^nmn^ir,ll.)-19.  (FMht^a. 
V  SuiUnlDai.) 
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teieifiil  ornaments  in  tbe  one  or  levity  in  tbe  other 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.* 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny*  that  tbeir  hair 
was  cot  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse* 
(ration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  tbey  are  never'represent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  tlie  following 
cots,  copied  from  a  gem,*  represents  the  vest^ 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrong^lly  acrcused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  bonoor,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  fall  of  water  from  tbe 
Tiber  to  tbe  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upper  gar* 
ment  is  here  well  seen.  Tbe  second  is  from  a  de- 
narius of  tbe  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  fenuJe  priestess  with  a  simpuviom  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS  ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  bead  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CL0DIT8  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  Uie  Roman  Annals.*  {Vid. 
Tanianva,  p.  1017.)  Tbe  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  the 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  ftmoos  sdilesh^ 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcber.  B.C.  99.* 


-  (Lipsius,  De  Vetta  tt  FMbiKhu  amttagma,  and 
Nttbden  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &c.,  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  iv.,  183,  vol.  ivi.,  SSI,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  Uie  authorities  on  this  subject. — Qottlin^ 
Gackichie  der  Rom.  SUuinerf.y  p.  189.) 

VESTI'BULUM.  {Vid.  Hodbk,  Rouh,  p.  616; 
JAiraA,p.  fiS7.) 

TESTICEPS.   (Vid.  laruBaa,  p.  532.) 

VETERA'NUS.   {VU.  Tiao.) 

VEXILLA'RII.   {Vid.  Aa«T,  Romah,  p.  103.) 

VEXIIXUM.   {Vid.  SioBA  MiLiTABU,  p.  897.) 

VI^.  Three  words  are  emjrfoyed  by  tbe  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  <^  road,  fV«r,  me- 
ttu,  via.  Strictly  q>eakinc,  iter  was  ajfiUeable  to  a 
footpath  only,  aehu  to  a  hridle-way,  «m  to  a  car- 
riage-road.'  (Compare  Ssititotis,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  privala  or  agrmria 
and  piMioB,  tbe  former  being  those  the  use  of  wfatcb 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prc^ 


1.  (LiT,iT,44»  vbi..  ia.-Pli».,  Ep^iT.,  ll.-0»id,  FaiL.iT., 
aU.)— S.  (H.  M.,xTi.,8S.)— 3.  (MoBtfaaooB,  Ant.  Exp., 
ixTiii.— Siwto.,  t.  i.,  pi.  nfflii  >— 4.  (VaL  Max.,  tjU,  1,  t  fc— 
PliB.,  H.  iCKViii.,  «.)-9.  ( Vid.  Orid,  P^.  jr.,  S79.--8oaU 
"nbt, S.— Angutin,  Da  Civ.  Dei,  i.,  18.— Hatodian,  i.,  II.)— 
(Cic.,  Pe  oiT,  ii,  I*  l  «.  Veir.,  ir.,  1— Plia.,  H.  N.,  xm^  4.>— 
t.  <l)il.  S,  lit  1,  a.  H I  Ut. ».    1  i  «.  7,  MtJ  ^ 
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eity,  Ute  latter  Iboee  of  which  the  om,  the  muiaie- 
meat.  and  the  soil  were  alike  rested  in  the  state. 
Vim  VictHMies  (fv  >«  ticia  tuiU  vei  ftue  in  vicoi  dit- 
aua),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
freat  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminus,  might  be  either  jnMica  or  framia, 
according  as  they  were  funned  and  maintained  at 
the  ccst  of  the  sUte  or  by  the  contributioos  of  pri- 
vate individuals  '  The  vue  fuhlua  of  the  highest 
f\^tLm  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mduara, 
anuviarcM,  pratorut,  answering  to  the  terms  Moi 
0*oikiKai  among  the  Greeks,  and  kirtg^t  kigkumy 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundatioa  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  litUe  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out ioterruplion,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  Market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  tune,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Koman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  nut  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works.*  The 
excellence  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufEciently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  around  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  still  at  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,' 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  theu  s*it,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
.their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  faciliuting  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Vm 
GUreaia,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
■mall  stones.*  «> 

Livy  has  recorded*  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Cbcus  (B.C.  313)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  Iquod  viam  munivit  et  aquam  in 
urbtm  ptrduxU),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried so  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.'  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long. before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latino,*  the  Via  Gabina,*  and  the  V\a  Solaria,^*  dec. ; 
but  even  if  wc  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." 

I,  <Dif.  «,iit.8,«.»,*tI,M;  til.  7,».  I.— Sicul.  Fl*«.,  De 
CBnd.Aft.,ii.*,«J.Oo««.)— ».  (BHmb.,».,p.t3S.)  — 1.  {liid., 
«T.,  lB,t«.>— 4.  (Dif.  41,  lit.  Il.i-t.)— 8.  (Li».,  ili.,  t7.-Coni- 
sm  Li*.,  I.,  It,  47.)— 0.  (ii-.  M.]— 7.  (N>«bahr,  R&m.  GMch., 
Iii7,  p.  «.)—«.  (LiT.,  II.,  39.1—9.  (Id.,  ii.,  II ;  iii.,  0 ;  t.,  «.)— 
10.  [U.,  ¥U.,  ICimpm  Ur^  ni.,  ».} 
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Vitnivhw  enten  iato  no  deUtb  wilb  repid  to 
road-making,  hot  he  givea  most  minnte  diwetiuns 
for  pATements ;  and  the  fragmeota  of  ancient  pave- 
ments still  existing,  and  aoawenn^  to  hia  descrip- 
tion, correspond  ao  exactly  with  the  remaBs  of  thi 
military  nwls,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and 
thus  Vitruviua,'  combined  with  the  poem  of  Sutia* 
on  the  Via  DMnhaaa,  will  supply  all  the  tednical 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shalktw  trendies  (m^ci) 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  nefa 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia.  the  Via  Valena. 
dtc.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  itx 
Via  Tusenlana  is  II ,  while  thoae  of  lees  importaim, 
from  not  being  great  thoroogfaCarea,  moA  as  the  tu 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  latialiw,  oa 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  u 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  aeem  to  have  hem  ex- 
actly 8  feet  Wide.  Tba  kraae  earth  between  the 
nda  was  then  removed,  and  the  excaratioB  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  foundation  (gremaum)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road 
firmly  reet ;  if  thia  could  not  be  attained,  in  cnne- 
quence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  groaod,  or  froca 
any  pectUiarity  in  the  soil,  a  baaia  waa  formed  aiti- 
ficially  by  driving  piles  ijutmtahomimay.  Above  the 
gremiuM  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
course  was  the  statvme*,  eonaisting  of  stones  n« 
smaller  than  the  band  could  just  grasp ;  above  tbs 
statumen  was  the  ndma,  a  mass  of  broken  stoaei 
cemented  with  lime  (what  maaons  call  nMU  — rt). 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  incbea  thick  ;  abow 
the  nidus  came  the  nttclau,  compoaed  of  fragmesti 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  than 
in  the  nidus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  indtes 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pawumtntum,  large  ptdrg- 
ooal  blocks  of  the  hardest  atone  (nftz),  unallT.  u 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rune,  banltic  lava,  irrFgo- 
lar  in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  grealeS 
nicety  (apfs  ^Ki^ifttr  aru  nJcz*),  ao  aa  to  pmeni  a 
perfectly  even  surfece,  as  free  from  gapa  or  inegs- 
larities  as  if  the  whole  bad  been  one  aolid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appeaiuce 
aa  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  a^iect  wi&  be 
understood  iirom  the  cut  given  below  of  a  poitioa 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  PooqieiL* 


The  oentre  of  the  way  waa  a  little  derated,  sa 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  heaca 

1.  (»ii.,  I.K*-  (SjIt.,  ».)— a.  (TiboIL,i.,T.«.)— i.  (M*- 
mU,  Lm  RmutM  <!•  Ponpti,  voL  i,  pL  xizvu.I 
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the  temw  aggtrwUt^  and  tummttm  dortum,*  altboadi 
both  may  oe  epplted  to  the  wbcde  itir&eB  of  the 
paTimentiun.  OceasioiiaLUj,  at  least  in  oitiw,  leo- 
tangular  slaba  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irr^ular  pcdjrgons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
have  been  tlie  case  in  the  Forum  of  Tr^ui,  which 
was  paved  with  travertioo,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  uoder  the  columa  of  Phocas,  and  hence  the 
disttnetioD  between  the  idmses  nlU§  Mtnugn  and 
Mxo  fumdrtta  tUnurt.'  It  must  be  irtisenred,  that 
vfaUe,  on  the  one  hand,  recouree  was  had  to  piling 
"vbeD  a  solid  fbundatloQ  coold  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  fetatameo  and  tfae  nidus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  tfae  nudeua  was 
spread  jimnediately  od  the  etony  sur&ee  pterlottsly 
Bmoothed  to  receive  it  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiqaarieB,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  AU)ano,  wbere  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  footpaths  {margine*,* 
crepidintM,*  vmhona*)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  dififarent  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gompki  or 
stone  wedges,'  and  stone  blocks  were  set  op  at 
moderate  intervals  on  tbe  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  mi^t  be  able  to 
mount  without  tbe  aid  of  an  i»aSoKe6{  to  host  them 
up.*   (Ktd.  Stkatobeb.) 

Finally,  Caius  Gracchus*  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  tnm  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  coonted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  vise  sioond  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
mm  a  gilded  columa  (^jrooofiv  ut'Awv— ^tpwroCf  xtuv, 
miibarium  aNreum**),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distance^  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vie 
conduetM.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Phitui^*^  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarinm  aureum,  but  this  seema  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  also  by  the  position,  of  various 
ancient  milestoaes  discovered  in  modem  times.** 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Repoblie,  Hie  construction  and  general  snperinteod- 
esce  of  the  roads  without,  and  tfae  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represrated  as  having  first 
fbrmed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs.'* 
These'  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  prtetor  urbanus,  the  ediles,  or  such  persons  as 
tbe  senate  thought  fit  to  q)point.>*  But  daring  tbe 
last  centmy  of  the  Commoawealth,  tbe  administra- 
tion of  Oe  roads,  as  wen  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  pfl^Uc  business,  affojded  the  tribunes  a 
|>retext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Gracchus,  is 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
conviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  tfae 
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aeqaiiemait  of  pppnlarity  ;>  and  Curio,  when  tfft- 
ane,  introduced  a  Ux  Vuria  for  the  constmetioB 
and  restoratkn  of  many  roads,  and  tbe  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  oflice  of  inspector  (hriaraTtit)  for 
five  years.*  We  learn  from  Cicero*  that  TTier- 
mus,  in  tfae  year  B.C.  66,  was  curator  of  the  Flamin- 
isn  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  Cesar 
held  the  same  otBce  {iirifuX^c)  with  regard  to  tbe 
Api^an  Way,  and  laid  oot  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  npon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointmenta 
were  conferred  we  cannot  teQ.  Bonng  the  first 
years  of  Augustas,  Agrippa,  being  ndile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  -,  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  tfae  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  A  Ariminun^ 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  {triuTiipluUibiu  vim),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (ex  inanabiaU 
pecunia  ttemmda^).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  tliis  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  qnsestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  tbe  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector-in-chief  (mrotor)— and  esch 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,^ insomuch  that  tbe  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustas  to  Con- 
stantino commemorating  their  exertions  in  malung 
and  maintaining  public  ways.*  * 

These  curaioru  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap- 
pointed upon  special  occasions,  and  at  ^  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginniag  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  ci^  there 
exirted  regnureommissioners,  whose  sole  duty  aj^ 
pears  to  have  been  tbe  care  of  Ae  ways,  finir  (fwi- 
tuoTviri  vtoruffi)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.*  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolisb- 
ed  the  latter ;  bat  when  he  undertook  the  care  of 
the  t1»  arouod  the  city,  be  appointed  under  himself 
two  TMA-waJart  (Mnreiovr**),  persons  of  protoriaa 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  faim,** 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
cbaige  then:  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  tmatom  at  ioepectors-generaL 

Even  tbe  eontractors  empli^ed  (naacqfe*")  wer* 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vaat  sn- 
dertakingB,  and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved** 
in  which  a  wife,  in  payh^  tbe  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  bis  tomb  Mahoipi  Vls  Ap- 
pia. Tbe  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinair  eironmstanees,  from  the  poblie  treas* 
ury,"  but  individuals  also  were  not  anfreqoent^ 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Cssar  and  Agri^ 
pa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  ezamide 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note."  TheKt* 
Yicinalea  were  in  tiie  hands  of  tbe  mial  anthoriUes 
{magiitri  fogorum),  and  seem  to  bsTe  been  main- 
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Mmd  bjr  TolBBtarj  eontribatioa  or  ■WBtwDBPt, 
like  oar  pariah  roada,*  while  Uie  atreeta  within  the 
citf  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  iofaabitaota,  each 

Eeraon  beinc  aaaworaUe  ibr  the  piHtiott  oppoalte  to 
ia  own  bouae.' 

Our  limits  (Rochide  m  from  ealarioc  upoo  ao 
lnr(9  a  aul^ect  as  the  hiatofj  of  the  Dumerooa  mili- 
tai7  roade  ^ich  ntenected  the  Romaa  domioionB. 
We  ahall  eooteat  ouraelvea  with  aimpl;  meatioain||[ 
those  which  iasued  frooi  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
Bamioc,  at  thp  same  time,  the  principal  towns  throofh 
which  they  paaaed,  so  as  to  conrey  a  Moeral  idea 
of  their  eourae.  For  all  the  details  and  controfer- 
aies  connected  with  their  (wifin,  gradual  eztenaioi), 
and  cbangea,  the  varioua  atationa  upon  each,  the 
disuoces,  and  aimilar  topics,  we  most  refer  lo  the 
tieatiaea  eounoerated  at  the  eloae  of  thia  article, 
a«d  to  the  reaearchea  of  the  local  antiquariea,  the 
most  importaat  of  whom,  in  so  &r  as  the  sootheni 
districts  aie  ooneenied,  ia  Romaneii. 

Befimiiig  oar  oireuit  of  die  walk  at  tba  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  aa  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Vu  ArriA,  the  Grot  South  RoU.  It  was 
coauneoead,  sa  we  ha?e  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Cacos,  when  coiaor,  and  baa  alwaya  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  waa 
the  Arat  OTar  laid  down  npon  a  giwd  scale  and 
190a  seieBtiAo  princii^i  the  natural  obstadea 
which  it  was  neeeaasry  to  oTercmoe  were  of  the 
most  formidalde  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deaerved  the  title  ofQiuenitf  Roadaireginsvi- 
mmm').  We  know  that  it  was  ia  perfect  repair 
when  Procopioa  wrote,*  kmg  after  the  devastating 
luoids  of  the  nortliem  barbarians  i  and  evm  to 
Ola  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
taiiA  rock,  the  filling  ap  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
iBTinea,  ttie  aobalructioits  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  desoenta,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  ttM  rast  soms  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour thst  must  have  been  lavidied  00  Ua  conatruc- 
tKM.  It  issned  from  the  Porit  C^eM,  and,  poaaing 
throoih  ^ricio,  TWs  Tabemm,  Amm  Fbmm,  Tom- 
cms,  Fundi,  Fmaue,  Miittitnut,  SttauMaa,  and  Cati- 
Unum,  terminated  at  Cafma,  but  waa  eTeotually 
extended  through  Ccittis  and  Cmdmm  to  Jlnwven- 
tan,  and  finally  from  thence  throng  Fsmmm,  Ta- 
ramoa,  and  (/na,  to  Bmmdmmm. 

Tba  tamifleatiOBa  of  the  Via  Appit  aost  wothy 
of  Mtleeare, 

(1.)  The  Vu  SamrA,  which  oonneeted  it  with 
SetiM.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via,  Ap' 
jns  paaaed  through  Vditra  and  SetiM,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  tiarellera,  to  escape  this 
tiBButt,  embaAed  upon  the  canal,  i^iieh,  in  tiiedaya 
of  Horace,  tnvened  a  poitioQ  of  the  awanpa. 

(S.)  The  Via  Dontrun  atrack  off  at  Shmmm, 
anil,  keeping  dose  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
Urmmm,  Cssw,  Pmeoli,  Neapoitt,  Heradaneam,  Op- 
hnti,  PM^'i,  and  Stabia  to  Sttmnium,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naplea. 

(8.)  The  Via  Cahpama  or  CoaaoLABis,  from  Ca- 
paa  to  Ctmrn,  sending  att  a  branch  to  PuUoU,  and 
another  through  Atella  to  JVn^ott*. 

(4.)  "Die  Via  Aquillia  be^  at  CamuL,  and  ran 
nonth  through  NeU  and  Nvaria  to  S«Jenutm ;  from 
thence,  after  aen^g  off  a  branch  to  Poftum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Elmh  and  the 
region  of  the  Moat  Mktrnua  up  the  valley  of  the 
ToNo^er  ,*  it  tluen  strudi  south  through  Uie  vety 
heart  of  LtuanU  and  BruUium,  and,  paaaing  Nan- 
bm,  bueramma,  and  Conaentia,  returned  to  the  aea 
at  Viho,  and  thence  through  Jfedsu  to  JU^yuun. 
Thia  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  aouroea  oC  the 
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Tamifcr,  which  nm  down  to  tte  sea  at  fa^  n 

Uie  Imu  Sinmt,  and  then  oontioiKd  tkiBgiki4gle 
line  of  the  Bmttian  ooaat  tbtoagh  Iw  uIToim 
to  Vtia,  where  it  joined  the  main  alaa. 

(ft.)  The  Via  EonAitA  begu  at  Bntnam, 
MtToA  npith  thtoogh  the  eoaatiy  of  Oe  I&inti 
EfwolMtiaatt  entered  ApaUB  at  JEkt,tai,im^ 
through  Ho^doms,  CWaitmds,and  JIali,icaii(dde 
Adriatic  at  Bmsns  and  fcdk)wedtheeoitttbn{t 
Egnaha,  to  Brnmiumm.  Thia  waa  the  iodic  M- 
lowed  by  Hmaoe.  It  is  doobtAil  wbetba  it  botetk 
name  girea  above  in  the  eariy  part  rfita  rairx. 

(6.)  The  Via  Tbajaha  be^  at  YemmMm 
in  nraiiy  a  atraight  liBeaeroasLacanata^ntk 
«i  the  Stmi  Taraiiimu ;  tbam  ktonrif.  loak 
wan),  the  Ime  o(  the  east  ooart,  it  pinri  Om^ 
Tkwrii,  Onto,  and  SofOacnm,  and  eamjieti  ik 
circnit  of  BraUmm  by  meetiog  the  Fk  Aftilht  t 
Rkagnmi. 

(7.)  A  Via  Himrcu  ia  mentioned  bf  Cieao,'  mi 
a  Via  Nvmicia  by  Honee,*  both  «(  «Wi  wm 
to  have  paaaed  tbivart  SatanuB  fan  art  a 
Booth,  cooneeting  the  Valeriaa  aad  AquHin,  id 
catting  the  A{)pia&  and  Latin  Wa^  IMrnnne 
ia  onknown.  Somebdierethemtobeooeiiidthe 
aame. 

Retonung  to  Rone,  we  find  iaeoiBi  fna  Ai 
Pocta  Capena,  or  a  gate  n  ita  iaiawditteTOH?, 

II.  TheVuLATmA,  another  great  Eieki<i«ii 

Benevratnm,  bnt  keqiing  a  ooorae  bilher  viki 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  aAer  leariag  the  atj.  i 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Vu  Tdkolui)  to  Tuet- 
turn,  and,  passing  through  Cvrnfibm  Augmm, 
Fertiaium,  Fnumo,  FregtOm,  Fatntak,  Amna. 
Caiimm,  Vmafrum,  Ttamm,  dB^ulnm, 
joined  the  Vut  Appu  at  Bauaemm.  _ 
A  cross-road.  caUed  the  Via  Hinuii,  mnf 
from  MiiUtinue  through  SmaaAwiu  to  TtM. 
connected  the  Fta  Appui  with  the  Vk  ZatiM. 

III.  From  the  Porta  £»f«(nu  isi&ed  ibeTu 
Labicara,  irtiidi.  paaaing  LatHcom,  M  into  Fa 
Xacina  at  the  atation  sil  SO  aula  fron  RaK. 

IV.  The  Via  Pn^insTUfA,  otigiaallj  tbeftiCi- 
BfiTA,  iagned  from  the  aame  gate  with  tte  fa^; 
Fasaing  through  Oabii  and  jVcatitt,  it  jmnw 
Vit  Laima  jnst  b^w  Amagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Cotutiw  m  dm 
hnportance,  we  find  tlie  Vu  TnoBrm, 
aued  ftom  the  Porte  Tititrftss,  and,  aneealaisf 
to  ITiiiw-,  a  distance  of  aboat»W«;«» 
ued  from  thence,  in  the  same  direeliie,  siiief » 
name  of  the  Vu  Valbbia.  and,  trareniag  attm 
try  of  the  Sabinea,  paaaed  tbm^  CvMb  m 
Cor/htitM  to  Atenam  on  the  Adriabc,  Ibncen 
Airia,  and  so  along  the  ooart  to  CaMtnm  Trwb- 
mm,  where  il  fell  into  the  Via  flrivM,   

A  branch  of  the  F«  Fsfcris  led  to  *l*f« 
and  was  called  Via  SoBUcxima.  ABMberkud 
extended  from  Adria  akmg  the  w«*  •ort'^ 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Itnm^  «"l 
called,  as  some  aoppose,  Vu  Fikhtki  Artru^ 

VI.  TheVuNo«airrAMA,ancieBtlTftwwiW 
ran  fiom  the  Porta  CoUiaa,  aoaied  tH  " 
NoiMHtum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  M  ™ 
Saiaru  at  Ertttm.  ^  r  J- 

VII.  The  Via  Saiaka,  bIbo  fiwthe/W  t» 
Itiia  (passing  Fidena  and  Cnutamtnmi,  w  ^ 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Pi«»" 

tni  Atculum  Picennm.   At  Ckiwa?*™^ 
reached  the  coaat,  which  »  foUowei  rtU  » 
the  Via  FlamitiU  at  ilacaaa.  . 

VIII.  Next  oomea  the  Vu  Fumiu.  iw  f  w 
JVbraiIa<d.09mmenoed  in  tbeceMonMt^'T 
mmiOB,  and  carried  ultimately  to  J*"'"'** 
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taBDed  fnm  the  ForU  fUmtitw,  and  proceeded  near- 
tjr  north  10  OenaUmm  and  NamU  m  Umbria.  Here 
a  bnneh  aCrack  off,  making  a  sweep  to  tbe  eaat 
Ihroo^  InterMmaa  and  SpeUtium,  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  book  (which  paaaed  tbroagh  Jtfi^oiiui)  at 
F^Jgimm.  It  coatianea  flnoa^  Fiium  Plamam 
•Bd  Nmuritt  when  it  again  divided,  one  line  nm- 
ning  iwnifBtnMit  to  Famim  Fortmui  on  the  Adri- 
atic, white  tte  other,  diTergiog  to  Anconm,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  ooaat  to  Pamun  Fortunm, 
where  the  two  braocbea,  uniting,  paaaed  on  to  Ari- 
MMiim  tbroo^  Pimmnm.  From  thence  the  Vi* 
ftuvme  waa  eHended  under  tbe  nane  of  the  Vu 
iSmuA,  and  tnvened  the  heart  of  C^pine  Gaul 
through  Bmema,  Mmtinm,  Parma,  Plaeentia  (where 
it  croaaed  the  Po),  to  MediolMMKin.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off"  Uiroo^  B«rgmmin,  Brixia, 
VirroM,  Vieentiat  FaUmtm,  and  Aqimia.  to  Tergatt 
00  the  east,  and  throo^  NmmrU,  YeraUi,  fpomia, 
and  Aitgu^  JVaisris  to  the  Aim*  Orim  on  the 
weat,  beaidea  another  bnnch  in  the  aame  direction 
throng  TinmtmKoA  bidMMlruiiaAugmtATaMriao- 
mm.  Nor  moat  we  omit  the  Vu  Pobtohia,  which 
struck  from  Fenou  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  JfantiM  and  Cr«- 
moM,  crossing  tbe  Po  at  PUctxtU,  and  so  throogfa 
iru,  Dtrtma,  tad  Xi&amc,  aendiiy  off  a  bianeh 
from  Dtitunta  AmUl 

Of  the  roods  striking  oot  of  the  Tm  Flsntans  in 
the  immediate  Ticinity  of  Rome,  tbe  most  important 
is  the  Vu  Cassia,  which,  div«^g  near  the  Pant 
MidnuM,  and  passing  not  far  from  Km,  trsTeraed 
Etraria  through  Aucsnc,  &Urmm,Yid*umtCbtamm, 
AmtiMm,  FiormUM,  Piftorim,  and  Lace,  j^ning  the 
VU  AurtltM  at  LmiM. 

(a.)  Tbe  Via  Aksbiita  broke  off  from  tbe  Via  Com- 
na  near  Baceana,  and  held  north  through  FaUrii, 
Tuder,  and  Penuia,  reuniting  itedf  with  the  Via 
Ckxns  at  Cltuium. 

{fi.)  Not  far  rram  the  Pom  Jfu/vtw  tbe  Via  Clo- 
ua  separated  from  tbe  Via  Cattia,  and,  proceeding 
ta  Sabatt  on  the  Lscas  Sahaiimta,  time  dirided 
iato  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  oeo- 
tnl  Etroria  to  Riudttt,  and  thence  doe  north  to 
flarentia,  tbe  other  passing  tbroagh  Tarpiimi,  and 
then  falling*into  tiie  Via  Amrtha. 

(y.)  Beyond  Btucaiue  the  Via  CtiuirA  branched 
crossing  the  Motu  Cimima,  and  rcgoining'  the 
Vis  CsMia  near  FoMttm  VoUmmmm. 

IX.  The  Via  Aobbua.  the  Oreat  Csast  ilaa< 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janieidaniia,  and 
BubsequeoUy  from  the  Porta  Aurdia.  It  reached 
tbe  coast  at  Abtum,  and  followed  tbe  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  alrag  Etniria  sod  Liguria,  by  Ganca,  as 
far  as  Forum  Juiii  in  Gaul.  In  the  fiist  inatanoo  it 
attended  no  farther  than  Piaa. 

X.  Tbe  Tu  PonDBims  k^  the  tight  bank  of 
ttie  Tiber  to  Psrtas  AuguatL 

XI.  TbeViAOsriKHsit  originally  passed  through 
tbe  Porto  Trigtmina^  aAerward  through  tbe  Porta 
Oshenm.  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Hber  to 
Oatia. .  From  tfaeooe  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Vu  SsTsauitA,  along  tbe  eoaat  soathward 
through  LaurentuM,  Autiim,  and  Cinmt  till  it  join- 
ed the  Vu  Affia  at  TarraaM.  The  Via  Laobbk- 
TiNA,  leading  direct  to  LfMnatmot  aeaaaa  to  have 
bianefaed  off  from  the  Via  Omimm  at  a  rtiort  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Abdxatika,  from  Rome  to 
ArtUa.  Accnding  to  some,  this  biaached  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  eireoit  of  the  city  is 
completed. 

Alfk^ttieal  Table  of  tke  Via  deteribei  abota. 
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The  most  elaboiete  treatise  upon  Roman  roade 
is  Berber,  Hiatoirt  it*  Granda  CAemuu  ie  PEmpirt 
BomnMt  published  in  163S.  It  is  tranalated  mto 
Latin  in  tbe  tenth  Tolume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Gnerios,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henniniua,  occu- 
pies more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  tbe  above  article,  the  essay  of  MiU>y,  Delle  Via 
degli  Antich  diaMertaxiotu,  a^^nded  to  the  fourth 
Tuume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  haa 
been  cloeely  followed.  Considerable  cantioa,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  kwal  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  adudar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  light^  touched 
npon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  ia  neoessaiy  to 
consult  the  Tarious  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  diSbrent  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarioa^ 
Clnverias,  and  D'Anville. 

VTAOIIA  LEX.   (Vid.  Lbz,  p.  086 ;  Ti^  1048.) 

VIATICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &c.*  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  pnetor,  pro- 
consul, or  qoKstor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  waa  necMsaiy  for  hia 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  thia  as  in  moat  othn 
cases  of  ezpenditnre,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  basineas,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptoret),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  snm,  had  tu  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beaats  of  burden  and  tents  (m/i  et  taher- 
namla).  Augustus  introdueed  some  modidcatioii 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  tbe  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptona  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it.* 

VIA'TOR  was  a  serrant  who  attended  npon  and 
executed  tbe  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
t rates,  to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  natorea 
was  derived  from  tbe  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senatora  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
sonimon  pwrie  to  the  eomitia.  4te.'  In  the  vMac 
times  of  the  RepnUie,  we  find  viatorea  aa  ministeia 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  licton :  via- 
tores  of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.*  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  aunh  magistrates  as  had  tmly 
potestas  and  oot  imperiuin,  aoch  as  the  trittunes  of 
the  people,  the  eenaors,  and  tbe  Kdilea.*  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  theae  magistntea  ia 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per- 
sons (Ugare),  whence  he  waa  esBed  lictor.*   It  ia 


I.  (PlaoL,  Bpid.,  y.,  i,  —  Ejpirt.,  Tii,  I*.— Cic.,  Da 
SmocU,  18.)— 1.  (Cic.  id  FiiD.,  lii.,  3.— SoM.,  OettT.,  M,— 
OcIL,  zrii.,  a.  13.— CotDpaiB  Su; oaiai,  Oe  Aatiq.  Jw.  Pror.,  in., 
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Ml  improbabla  ttiat  the  andeDt  writen  soomUidm 
OMfoun^  Tiatores  and  lictores.' 

VICA'RII  SERVI.  (  VU.  Ssivvt,  Rouir,  p. 
684>) 

•VtCIA.  iVU.Armict.) 

VT'CTIMA.   (Fy.  SiCEinciuM.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  ux  of  five  per  cent  Ererr  Ro- 
man, when  he  manurained  a  Blare,  bad  to  pay  to 
the  atate  a  tax  or  one  twentieth  of  hiATalue,  whence 
the  tax  waa  called  vtcuMc  miiMmi$tumi>.  This 
fagt  appears  to  have  been  levied  ftnn  the  eartieat 
tiDiea,  and  waa  not  aboUabed  when  aD  otber  im- 
poata  were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.* 
CaracaUa  raiaed  this  tax  to  a  ieciBw,  that  ia,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinas  again  redoeed  it  to  the  old 
Btandard.*  The  peraona  emplqred  in  ooDeeting  it 
were  called  tUeMimarii* 

A  tax  edied  vkaima  JureiUatinm  *t  itftOerum 
waa  introduoed  by  Aognstas  (lac  JulU  Vianmtria.) ; 
il  cmisiated  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi> 
len  bad  to  pay  to  the  srariam  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  I^acy  left  to  him,  with  the  exceptioa 
nt  aoch  aa  were  IcA  to  a  citiiea  by  bia  neaieat  rd- 
ativea,  and  audi  aa  did  not  amonot  to  above  a  cer- 
tajn  Bum.*  Fereigrini  and  Latini  who  bad  become 
Roman  dtiiena  bad,  in  a  legal  aenae,  no  rdativea, 
■nd  wm  therefore  obliged  in  all  caaea  to  pay  the 
TiDeatma  beiediutiom.*  Aa  only  oitixena  bad  to 
pay  thia  tax,  Caraealla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
prodactive,  granted  the  Itanehise  to  all  the  sabjects 
«f  tbe  Empire,  andattbeaame  time  raiaed  it  to  ten 
per  eeot  (dictaia),  bat  Maerinna  again  reduoed  it  to 
Ihre,'  and  at  Itat  it  waa  abdidied  aotirety.  It  ww 
le^ed  in  Italy  and  tba  proTineea  by  proetmiwea 
appointed  for  tbe  porpoae,  and  who  an  menUoned 
in  many  inicriptionB  aa  raocniAToBta  xx.  HtazDi- 
TATiuH,  or  ID  vxcnoAL  XX.  BBEwiT.  Bat  these 
oflicws  generally  eold  it  for  a  tound  aum  to  tbe 

SUkaai,  wbich  tbe  latter  h^  to  p«y  in  to  tbe  prB- 
:tB  of  the  Rrarium  militare.* 
V7C0MAGISTRI.  {Vid.  Ticaa.) 
VICUS  ia  tbe  name  of  the  BubdiviaioQS  into  wbich 
the  four  egioiu  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribe*  of 
Serriua  Tulliua  were  divide],  while  the  country  re- 
^ns,  according  to  an  inatitution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  BubdiTtded  into  pagi.*  Thia  division,  together 
with  that  of  tbe  four  regions  of  the  four  eity  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
tbe  Tici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city.'*  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  ot  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  434,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
giatri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  ev^ 
^r  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus.'*  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  tbe  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  pnetexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  sccompanied  by  two  lictors.'* 
nese  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Angostns,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Repuldic,  and  bad  bad  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  diviuon  of  the  d^.'* 
VICTORUTUS.  (Vtf.  Dswaios.) 
TI'GILES.   {YU.  Axnr.  Rokaii,  p.  106;  Pu- 

rXCTUS  VlQILVM.) 

YiGrLi.a:.  ivid.  CuTEA.  p.  aaa.)  

1.  (SinaiiH,  Dt  Ant.  Jar.  Ctr.  Rom.,  ii.,  IS.}—!  (Lir.,  viL, 
II:  >i*u.,  10.  — Cto.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  U.)  — S.  (Dion  Cm.,  ImiL, 
t;  Izxriii.,  IS.)  — 4.  (Petnn.,  Fran.  Tranr.,  Onlli,  In- 
Hript.,  m.  UtS,  *c.)  —  5.  (DioB  Cw.,  It.,  Uj  M.,  SB.— Plia., 
Vuwg.,  fJ,  CmpitaL,  M.  AntoniiL.,  ]].]—•.  {Plin.,  Puuf., 
L  c)— 7.  (Dion  Cm*.,  Uxvii.,  g ;  IxxriU-  11.)— 8.  (Plin.,  Epiirt., 
vti.,  14.— Panat-i  37.>— 0.  (DiunTa.,  ii.,  7fi.)— 10.  (finet.,  Oetar., 
M.)— 11.  (Suet.,  I.  c—Dion  Cui.,  It.,  8.)  — 19.  (Dion  Cua.,  L 
c— AsctHi.  mi  Cic.  in  Finn.,  p.  7,  ed.  Oratli.}— II.  (Lit..  zxxIt., 
7,— Featiia,  t.  Hmguimra.  —  Cumpan  S«iUii  Rnfu,  Bkt .  de 
Ktg.  UibU  Horn*,  and  P.  Vktw,  D«  Rof.  VMa  Bianm.) 
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VIGINTlSEXVmi  wm  twenty-six  m^jtaiatoa 
minores,  aDooog  wbotn  were  iododed  the  tnnviri 
eapitalea,  tbe  triumviri  moaetates,  Ibe  qaMaunui 
vianim  emandanim  for  the  city,  tbe  two  uianaes 
▼ianun  for  tbe  roada  oaiaide  the  dxjy  the  te»aviii 
litibus  ( ailitibut )  jodjcandia,  and  tbe  fonr  pndecti 
who  were  oant  into  Campania  for  tbe  purpoae  of 
administering  jostioe  there.  Aagostna  rcdneed  the 
number  of  officers  of  ttiis  c<d]ege  to  twenty  {agao- 
nrt),  as  the  two  cnratoresTianun  for  tbe  nadsoot- 
side  the  eity  and  the  foor  Cnnpaiiiaii  prafoetowm 
abotiriied.*  Down  to  the  time  of  Aiwoatas,  the 
sons  of  aeaaton  bad  geoeraDy  aongfat  and  Qbuiaed 
a  place  in  the  c<41^  oC  tbe  vigintisezviii,  it  baag 
the  first  step  towarda  the  higher  offices  a(  the  He- 
public ;  but  in  A.D.  18  a  aenatns  conanltoni  ms 
pasaed,  ordaining  that  only  eqaites  sbonU  be  efip- 
ble  In  the  ooUecB  of  the  Tii^BtiTizi.  Tbe  eeen- 
qneoee  of  thia  waa,  that  tbe  Tinotmri  had  no  aetfs 
in  tbe  senate,  unless  they  bad  held  eome  ether  ibs- 
jmtrscy  whkdi  confeiied  this  li^it  vpon  then.* 
The  agio  at  whicb  a  person  mif^t  become  a  vigaoi- 
vir  appears  to  bare  been  twenty.* 

An  aeooont  of  the  magtstiatee  fotDtisg  this  ed- 
1^  baa  been  given  u  aepuace  aitidee,  wM  the 
exeqition  of  tbe  Jscaewi  lUiAmt  juHtmniif,  of-wbrn 
we  aoeoffdinijy  adyHn  a  brief  ■ceonnt.  Tteeu- 
giatratee,  eonaiatiag,  aa  the  nnme  invorta^  of  la 
men,  fonned  a  coart  of  jnatice,  which  took 
zanoe  (rf*  civfl  cases.  lYom  Pompoains*  it  wonM 
appear  that  tbey  wem  not  iastttuted  till  the  year 
B.C.  S9S,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  eepitaleawera 
first  aiqwiotcd.  Uvy,*  however,  meatinM  deeent- 
vira  as  a  |debeian  muistracy  Tery  eooo  after  tte 
legislation  of  the  Twdve  TaUee  ;  and  w^  Nie- 
bnhr*  refbrs  these  decemvirs  to  tbe  decemviial  aa- 
gistralee,  who  had  shortly  befont  been  ai»«l»«fc*J, 
and  tbuB  abidee  by  tbe  account  of  PtMopouos,  Got- 
tling^  bdierea  that  the  decemviis  of  livy  are  ths 
decemviri  Utilms  judicandis,  and  refers  their  iisii- 
totiOD,  together  with  that  of  the  centnmviri,  to  Ser- 
viua  Tulliua.  (Vid.  CEirroHviBt.)  But  the  hisfaxy 
aa  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  eoort  du- 
ring tbe  time  of  the  B^mblie  are  inrotved  b  inex- 
tiicable  obscority.  In  the  time  of  Ciceio  it  siS 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  jteee  in  lbs 
aDdentformofthesacramentum.'  Augnstestians- 
feired  to  these  decemvirs  the  pmaidrerj  ia  the 
courts  of  the  centumvih.*  During  the  EU^ire  thia 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  ia 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.** 

VIGINTIVIRI.     {Vii.  VlOIKTlSBXVTM.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Haam 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Tills,  the  viOa  mMm 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  vilU  siliaiia  nr  jwiirfii  mtmm. 
a  residence  io  tbe  countiy  ot  in  eaiisibs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attacited  to  as 
estate,  tbey  were  generally  united  in  tbe  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  tbey  were  placed  at  lUF- 
fereut  parte  of  tbe  estate,  llie  part  of  tbe  nOi 
nutia  in  which  tbe  prodooe  of  the  farm  was  kept 
ia  distinguiabed  by  Cohnndla  by  a  a^waie  Banw, 
villa  fntctumna.  Yam**  derives  the  tnpoae  fiamsiAr 
(*'  quefiruetua  csmwAeisjiliir,  fiU«*'X 

1.  The  vttfsrvfftcs  is  described  by  Tain^*'Titn- 
vius,**  and  Colombia.** 

lite  viUa,  which  most  be  of  a  aiie  toneapooding 
to  th^  of  the  form,  is  best  (daoed  at  the  foot  of  a 


1.  (Dim  Cms.,  liT.,M.}— L  tU.,Lo.)-l.  (C— fi  TUm 
Cmm.,  li.,  a.  — TadtJ,  Anna].,  iii.,  90,  with  UpmA  w**,— 
Spwt.,Did.  JoliUL.,  t.)— 4.  (D«  Orig.  Jiir..Dic.  l,t)C.l,s-I. 
(».)-«.  (iii.,  96.)-<.  (Hbt.oriUBB.ii-, 914, &c^)-T.(CmL 
d«r  BOB.  StaataT.,  p.  941,  Ao.y-9.  (Oci,  Pro  Cadn-  19;  Pw 
Dam., 99.)— 0.  {SnK.,  Ocut.,  ».  —  Dion  Cm*.. lir.,  9S.>-ia 
(BAek]i,C«ip.InHt.,  i.,B.  1133,1337.— CotamnWatttt.Ctw^ 
del  RBm.  Roehu,  p.  7S1,  u>d  p.  8M.  k.«L>— 11.  (UI^T.,3a, 
ad.  HSUar.)-!!.  ()t.  )L,  i.,  li;il}-U.  (n.,  9l)-H.  fi,  4,  M 
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wooded  mMmtaiQ,  in  a  spot  snpiriied  mfb  rnnning 
Water,  and  act  exposed  to  aerera  winds,  nor  to  the 
effloTia  of  maiBhes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  publio 
road]  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  Tlaiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  cottrta  {eehor- 
(er,  dwrUa,  ecrtt^).  At  the  entrance  to'the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  nS  die  viUicw,  that  he  might 
(Aserve  wbo  went  in  and  oat,  and  over  Uke  door 
was  the  room  of  the  jmmrcMr.*  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  ipot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  nteA.  for  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  where  the  slaves  {famUiat)  assembled  after 
the  laboars  of  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-door  work.  Vitruvioa  places  near  the 
khehen  tlw  baths,  and  the  pieas  {toreuUcr)  fbr  wme 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  CohuneUa, 
tbougb  it  reqoires  the  warmth  of  the  snn,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  {ctJUt  vvMria 
tt  oUaria),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  bim-boildinga,  and  canftil^  proteeted  fhm 
damp,  beat,  and  inseeta.  These  storerooms  form 
tbe  separate  mlla  fnutwtrid  of  Columena  ■,  Varro 
places  ihem  in  the  vito  natiea,  but  Vitnivius  rec- 
mnmends  that  all  produce  which  eoold  be  iiyured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (eetta)  of  the 
riaves,  ftontiDK  tbe  south ;  but  the  ergtutuUm  for 
tboae  who  wwe  kept  in  dialna  (vinctt)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  hig^i  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  vras  occupied  chiefly  t^the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  tbe  sta- 
Ues  ajod  stalls  (iiiMis,  tft^tia,  oviU*). 

A  resemrir  of  water  vu  nwde  in  the  middle  of 
each  eouit,  that  in  the  outer  eourt  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  taA  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  watw  1^  a  ^iug, 
for  the  nse  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  Tbe  viUa  urbatu  or  pteiuUhurbmui  was  so  call- 
ed because  its  interior  amngements  corresponded 
for  tbe  most  put  to  thoae  of  a  town-boose.  (Vid. 
HoDss.)  '^ruvius'  merely  states  that  tbe  desorip- 
tioo  of  tbe  latter  wiU  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  in  tbe  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
tbe  door ;  hot  in  tiie  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atriam,  surrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambolatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  tDformatiou  on  tUa  std)ject 
are  two  letters  at  Pliny,  in  mm  of  which*  he  de- 
scribes hi*  Lamm  line  villa,  in  tbe  other*  his  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,* 
and,  as  a  most  inqmrtant  illustntion  of  these  de- 
scriptions, the  remaina  of  a  saburban  TiUa  at  Pom- 
peii.* 

Tbe  clearest  account  is  that  ^ven  1^  1° 
the  first  of  the  two  letierb  mentioned  above,  irora 
frtiich,  therefore,  the  following  desoriptini  is  for  the 
most  part  tsken. 

The  viOa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
xtf«A(f  divided  into  flowei^beda  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystos  formed  a  terrace,  from  whush  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  tbe  figures 
o(  animals,  and  ftmi^Bg  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  te  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  vrith  aeantbua.*  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
^nding  apartment  in  a  town-house.  Id  this  re- 
spect PUny's  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitmvios,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
atrium.  It  would  appear  from  Cicero*  that  both  «• 


I.  (Tarn,!.,  IS.)  — S.  (Vun, I. c. —Ccdnm., i- «.>-t.  (vi.. 
S.)-4.  (li^lT.)— S.  (•dQuniL.iK^l.f-T.  (Item., 
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langements  were  common.  Next  to  tbe  atriam  h 
Pliny's  Laurentioe  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  peris^lo 
(poriiau  in  O  literee  nnilituiiium,  ctrmnuc/f,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are'  also  given  In- 
stead of  O).  The  intervals  between  the  colnmna 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows 
{^apeaUaribiu !  vid.  Hoosx,  p.  621),  and  tbe  roof  pro- 
jected etdwidenUy,  so  that  it  Iwmed  an  ezoeltent 
retreat  in  unfiivour^  weather.  The  open  spaoe 
in  Vba  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  eavadium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  Irom  tbe  other  buildings. 
vriUi  windows  or  glaxed  doors  in  the  flroot  and  sidies, 
which  thus  eommanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  coontry,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavtedium,  peri< 
atyle,  atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyoi^. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Flii^B  LanrenUne  TiDa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  dtftrent  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  optu  signinum,  and  ^ving  an 
mipluvium  in  the  centre  of  ite  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resendiUng  in  form  and 
position  tbe  taMtrntn  in  a  town-honse.  Nc9Ct  Is  a 
long  gallety  extending  almost  across  tite  whole 
wid^  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  tjii' 
cene  oscus,  correqxmding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
PUny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  qwcioua 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  Tjstm  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  ^  sides  by  a  colonnade 
suppnted  by  square  pUlars,  the  tc»  wTirtdch  fbrms 
a  terrace.  In  the  fiuthest  side  at  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  tbe 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  (ecus,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
(ecus  itself  is  a  ran^  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

Tbe  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad< 
vantage  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchambw,  pnyecting  from  the  other  buil^ 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentkmed  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  libraiy. 

Tbe  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangonent  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Um 
puUie  baths.   (Vid.  Baw.) 

AttadMd  to  it,were  a  garden,  amhuUHo,  gautio, 
kifpoimiau,  tpJutriatenHfti,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  difibrent  kinds  of 
exercise.   {Vid.  Hobtub,  GrHN^isitrM.) 

(Becker's  OaUua,  I,  p.  368,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Vaznvaod  Gioig'a  on  Pliny,  eontaia 
many  usefbl  remarks.) 

Vi'LUAANNAljBLEX.  (Virf.  ^riL«,  p.  26.) 

VI'LLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  vilia  nuliea,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magitltr  pecoria. '  The  duties  of  tbe  viilicut 
were  to  obey  his  master  hnpltoitly.  and  to  govern 
the  other  slavea-with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  vUla  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  hurttandry ;  and  to  manage 
1.  (Vim,R.X.,i.,s.) 
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TINIHCATIO. 


■B  thB  oiinitioiu  of  the  Una.*  Hb  dntiei  m  d»> 
aeribed  at  great  length  bjr  Oohua^*  and  those  of 
hia  wife  {viUtM}  bj  the  eame  writer*  and  hy  Cato.* 
The  word  was  alao  naad  ta  4eaonbe  aperani  to 
vbnai  the  nuaagemenl  of  ai^  bnaiiieaa  was  in- 
traated.  (Sea  the  paaaagea  qooted  in  ForeelliBi'a 
LexKoo.) 

VINA'LIA.  There  ware  two  foaUrala  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romaiia:  the  Vmaha  ar- 
hmma  or  vrwra,  and  the  YtntUs.  nuticm.  or  miurt. 
The  Tindia  orbau  wen  cddmted  on  the  ISdof 
Apri  (IX  CaU  Jfai.).  TUa  ftatiral  anawerad 
tetheOreek«>iAK)iB,as  on  this  oocaaioo  the  wine- 
CMfca  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  aotumn 
were  opened  for  the  fiirt  time,  md  the  wioe  taated.* 
Bot  before  men  actoally  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  U- 
batioa  was  ofimd  to  Jnpiier/  which  waa  called 
ealptf.' 

The  matk  TiDda,  which  feU  00  the  IMh  «r  Ab- 
goat  (XIV.  Ctttnd.  Stft  ),  and  was  odebrated  by 
the  nihabitaBta  (rf'aU  Latium,  was  the  Aaf  oo  which 
the  vintage  waa  opened.  On  this  oecaaioa  the 
flamea  dtalis  offived  lamba  to  Japiter,  and  irtiile  the 
flseh  of  the  Tictinw  lay  on  the  ahar,  ha  hnke  with 
Uaowa  bands  abantdk  of  gr^ea  from  a  Tine,  and 
by  thia  act  he,  aa  it  were,  opened  the  Tintage  (*ni- 
^•anaai  aajpicsn'},  and  no  must  was  aUowed  to  be 
oODveyed  into  the  et^  oatil  thia  wolnmnity  was  per- 
formed.* Thia  day  waa  sacred  to  Japiter.  and 
Venns  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it**  An 
aoooant  of  the  siwy  which  waa  believed  to  have 
gtrea  rfae  to  the  celebntioB  (rf*  this  AatiTal  ia  giren 
^  Feataa"  and  Ovid." 

VINDEMIA'US  FE-RIA.  (Fad.  Fkai^p.  487.) 

VINDEX.  ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18 ;  MAinrs  lajaono.) 

VINOICATIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
Tindicationes.  Actiones  in  persooam  were  called 
condietioaes."  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
thma  aboat  prtqierty  and  about  jiua  in  re.**  The 
distinotioQ  between  vindicatioDes  and  condietiooes 
was  an  essential  diatinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  i^  procedore  from  the 
legis  actiiHies  to  that  of  the  formols.  The  l^is  ac- 
tiones fdl  into  disuse,**  except  in  tite  case  of  dam- 
num infectum  and  a  judicium  centomvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  Tindicati<Hie8  and  condictiooea 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulK,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Aono.  The  peculiar 
process  at  the  vindieatio  irtiieb  bdmgea  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actionea  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modea  of  proceeding  lege'*  were  Mun- 
m*nio,  per  judiea  fOBtMlmtumem,  ptr  amdutimtm,f€r 
mmmu  injectiofumit  per  figimU  eopioam. 

A  man  might  proceed  taeramtnto  either  in  the 
easeof  an  actio  in  personam  or  aa  aotio  inrem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  fa,  a  Tmdhiatio,  monbte 
thinga  and  moving  things  {mo6ilU  et  nMscwtM)  which 
could  be  brought  befim  the  pnetor  (in  jut),  were 
claimed  before  the  pnetor  (tn  jwrt  •tndteoiaaAir} 
thna :  he  who  daimed  the  thii^  aa  his  prtqieaty 
(fMi  viMikthtt)  held  a  rod  in  hia  hand,  and,  laying 
hiM  of  the  thi^,  it  mi^t  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
be  aaM,  Ihme  ego  Mmimtm  exitm  ^inlium  mam 
asw  m»  teamiumeauamtiau  tot.  Beet  tibi  vituhc- 
Urn  imfotui ,-"  and,  aaying  thia,  he  placed  Uie  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  [adveraarmt)  did 
and  aaid  the  aame.  Hia  claiming  of  a  thin^  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  npon  it  waa  in  jare 
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ooBaeraw,  a  ^imae  aa  as  the  Twdn 
Tablea.'  The  pnrlnr  ihra  sail). "  llfiffiu  mmh  kmi 
UMB,"  and  the elaiauata obeyed.  Tbeakewhobai 
made  the  fiirt  vindicatio  thus  addreaaed  hia  oy- 
pooent :  "  PotnUt  mm  Hau  faa  ex  tmuMt  liwditsis 
ru."  The  oivoorat  replied:  "  Jua  pmgi  akmt 
dic<as>  tsipand."  llieD  be  who  had  made  the  tat 
Tindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  Bneos 
called  the  aacramentnm,  whi<dt  was  in  the  torn  of 
a  wager  as  to  the  :  heaaid,  "  Qmm»i»bni^mm 
windicameli  D  ana  Munmnlt  U  ynsasce.*'  The  ip- 
poneu  lepUed  by  giving  the  aimiliter:  '*aim^ 
ego  u."  1\b  rest  at  the  {Hooesa  waa  the  aaiac  m 
in  tiie  case  of  an  actio  in  peraooam.  Bitt  ia  thi 
case  of  a  viodicatio  the  iHWtor  declared  the  Tiadi- 
cic  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  ia  the 
mean  time  he  eatabiiabed  one  of  the  paitiea  as  pas- 
aeaaor,  and  eompeUed  him  to  give  aacuiiiy  ta  im 
(^ipcMieDt  for  the  thing  in  di^mte  aad  fte  moaa 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  ezpraaaed,  "jtUel 
prxiet  edvereano  iert  Una  et  vrndincnaa."  lie 
pnetor  also  took  aecurity  from  both  tar  the  amoaat 
of  the  sacra  mentum ;  for  the  party  who  foiled  psid 
the  amount  of  the  aaeramentiun  aa  m  feaahj  jpnm 
■osnas),  which  penally  beloogffd  to  the  atate  (ia 

T^  pcena  of  the  aacramentmn  waa  qni^eaarii, 
that  ia,  quiagenti  aasas  in  eaaee  whea  ihp  propei^ 
ia  disfWte  was  of  the  value  of  a  thooaand  aases  and 
upward ;  and  in  oases  of  smaller  value  it  was  ^ 
aaaea.  Tliia  wasa  proviaion  of  the  TwelveTaUes: 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (WcrteJ  ma  in  iaaa^  ths 
pom  waa  only  fifty  aaaea. 

If  the  prDper^  claimed  waa  a  ^eee  oriBnd,lht 
elaimanta  appeued  in  jure,  and  rhalkiiigxt  each 
other  to  go  00  the  land  in  the  preaenoe  of  aritaesies 
(auperatUe^),  when  each  made  hie  claim.  Ia  tfae 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tablea,  aays  GeUioa,*  the  rnagn- 
tratua  who  pieaiiled  in  the  court  aocwnp^^ed  tbe 
parties  to  the  land  in  oidsrlopejleet  the  proceasa 
jure ;  bot  thia  mode  of  procedure,  wlu^  pm- 
aibly  do  in  very  early  times,  nuat  have  beeeme  a- 
convenient.  Aoeordiogly,  it  became  the  pnetiee 
for  «ie  of  the  claimams  to  go  thnnigh  tbe  fam  af 
ejecting  tbe  othw,  which  «a8  eaUed  the  via  cinlia.* 
The  claunants  tot*  wiUi  them  a  elod  of  canh  ia 
jus  where  tiie  proceas  waa  eoaopleted.  In  oeaiae 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  eouit  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  aign  ef  iht 
thing :  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objecb,  i 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  represeiA  the 
wtMde,  and  the  viodicatio  waa  made  aa  if  the  nbds 
thing  vaa  then.  It  seoaa  that  the  procesa 
alao  be  begun  by  tbe  partiea  pntoraaing  t^  eoa- 
mony  of  the  deduotie  on  tbe  grmuid  hefim  tb^ 
came  in  joa,  where,  however,  they  pafonaed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premiaea  and  retumii^.  Tbe 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  tbe  phnas 
"  ex  jure  maiuiM  emuerere"*  which  is  explained  tlun: 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  eonrt  (ex  jme) 
"ad  emaeremdam  mamim  im  rem  ia  faa  mgeimlmr.'' 

When  the  kps  actionea  fUl  uto  diawe,  the  pn>> 
oeaa  of  the  Tindicatio  waa  dtared,  and  becaass  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  apmsio  is  best  eqdained 
bygivingthesnbstanoeofapaaaagemGaiBB.*  Ia 
the  case  of  as  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  inten- 
tj«  of  the  plaintiff  waa  that  a  certaia  thiag  waa  lua 
ptttfWtjt  «*  ha  might  prooeed  pn  apsnsiaaaii^ 
which  did  not  eontain  each  an  intcolio.  Tho  ^ 
f«idant  was  diaUenged  to  a  ^tooaio  in  audi  tcnns 
as  these :  *'  St  kemo  mio  ie  agiotr  ex  jmra  Qiunhna 
meua  eel  aeaUrtiat  XXV.  mmmoa  dare  tftnUteV 
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VINDIOATIO. 

• 

The  intentio  in  the  fimmila  was,  that  if  the  ahtve 
belon^d  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  coot^ed 
in  the  sponeio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  pl^tiff  {rpon- 
aimu  tummam  aetori  dari  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spoodeo.  If 
th«  plaintiff  proTed  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
was  entitled  to  a  jndpnent  Yetthe  ■omofnKHiQy 
was  not  paid,  th<wgfa  it  was  tiie  object  of  the  inten- 
tio ;  for,  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  pcenalts,  bat  prsja- 
dicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio." 
The  ^MHisio  was  said  to  be  "  ^  prede  Uti»  et  vindi- 
becanse  it  took  the  place  (tf  Uie  predinm, 
which,  when  the  legis  aotiones  were  in  nee,  was 
given  '*fro  Uu  et  vindieiu,"  that  is,  "era  rt  ttfnte- 
by  the  possessor  to  the  phuotifif  (Fid.  Pw 

JCDICIOM,  PsiBI.) 

This  spoDsio  prejudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
pereonam,  and  we,  mnst  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  tiie  practice.  It  might  be 
coiyectQred  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  tnrable  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio.  , 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is,  both  the< 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "  eerta  peeunia 
creditor"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  be  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  sQiqiort  his  claim.  The  p<ena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.* 
There  was  also  a  ptenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts* and  pecnnia  constitnta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
tfatrd  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pass.*  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipiUationes  were  fixed  by  law ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  hy  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly witti  B  vieHt  to  check  litigation,  and  putly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  coats  of  snits.  Hius  Gaias*  euu- 
merates  four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calomnia 
is  checked :  the  calomnia}  jndiciom,  contrariom 
jndicinni,  jnsjnrandnm,  and  the  lestipalatio.  The 
restipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
in  idl  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
the  plaintiff  <tbat  is,  if  he  cannot  sostain  his  ease) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  reatipnlatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
ius already  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
aootber  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  PiM.  Qumtio* 
The  nse  of  the  word  si  orni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  affinaatitm  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero*  allades  to  the  oae  of  these  words  (me,  uive). 
Brissonins*  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  nae  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  disuse,  was  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  whidi 
the  plaintUf  {actor)  claimed  the  thin^  as  his  proper- 
tj  {itUendit  rem  mum  ate).  In  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judicatum 
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solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey  toe 
decree  of  the  judex.*  Hiis  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  prKtorian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio pnbliciana.*  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  prctor  ur- 
baaos  or  peregrinns,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  (M  Aim  of  the  sacramentnm.' 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentnm,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.* 

VINDI'CI.^.   iKid.  ViNDiciTio.) 

VINDICTA.   (Vid.  MAmwiaBio,  Vikdicatio.) 

VINDJCTA.  A  daas  of  actions  in  the  Homan 
law  hare  reference  to  vindicta  as  theu'  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed  :  ad  uUumem  pertittet,  in  aoU  vin- 
iieta  eenstitutum  est,  9indictam  cotUinel*  Soimt  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion, as  the  actio  doh.  Others  bad  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complauiant  something  more  (pamt) 
than  the  amoont  of  his  injury,  as  in  the  Itarti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  comp«isatioa 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  abject,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re^tablishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  dhninatio. 

The  foUowiM  are  actions  of  this  kind :  1.  AeHo 
injuriantn.  When  a  filiusfomilias  waa  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  boUi  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  lather  genera^ 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquirs  through  hie 
son  all  rights  of  actioD.  But  ihe  son  ccnild  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  pnmission  of  the 
prctor,  if  the  ihther  was  absent,  or  waa  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  e^tacity  of  suing  in  bia 
own  name  in  leqieet  of  the  vindicU,  and  as  the 
representstiTe  of  his  father  in  remeet  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  emaneipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  waa  not  deaMrfed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

S.  Actio  $epulchri  vtolali,  which  conid  be  brought 
by  the  childroi  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fined the  liereditaa,  or  bj  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  eflheted  by  giving  tbe 
plaintiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong  (7im»- 
ti  ob  earn  rem  aquim  mdcMter,  dec.*).  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonnm  et  equum  concepts,  and 
the  right  was  not  afl^ted  by  a  capitis  diminutia 
If  those  who  had  a  ri^t  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  ECtioa ; 
bnt  in  that  caae  they  were  limited  to  100  aorei  by 
the  Edict. 

S.  Actio  de  effiuia.  When  a  f>ee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bomim  et  eeqnam  coneep- 
ta,  Uie  ulUmate  object  of  which  was  vmdicta. 

4.  An  acdon  for  misehitf  done  to  a  man  by  aqy 
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dngmm  mimi  betoogbig  to  uolbar,  wben  ft 
iMppeMd  thraash  Ute  wist  vt  prapar  eutkm  on 
tiM  pan  of  tbe  owner.* 

6.  Interdntam  qaod  ri  lOt  dam.  Ilia  ia  a  plaitit 
whioh  eoold  be  inatitatad  bgr  a  fiUnaADoiliaa  in  bia 
own  Nine,  baeaoae  the  object  wst  Tinddcta.  The 
(KNiDd  of  thia  eapachjr  of  a  fllinaflunlBaa  waa  ao  in- 
jur;  done  to  bim  penonaDy  bj  a  peracm  wbo  acted 
in  oppoeition  to  bia  renkooatTmoce.  If,  for  inataooe, 
tbfl  aon  inbabited  a  bouae  bekmging  to  hia  fttber  or 
one  hired  from  a  atranger,  and  waa  diatntbed  in 
bia  enjoymeot  bj  aome  act  of  hia  neigbboar,  tbe 
filinafamiliaa  might  bare  an  aotioB  far  the  anKMrnt 
of  Um  damage,  bat  the  pecuniary  aatiaftctioo  woold 
befcrng  to  the  fotbar,  aa  in  tbe  eaae  of  the  actio  in- 
jariaram.  Bot  the  action  waa  not  to  bonnm  et 
Bqaum  oonccpta,  ainoe  it  had  a  defioite  object, 
which  was  either  the  reatoration  o(  tbinga  to  tfaetr 
fiirmer  eoodition,  which  might  be  immediateij  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fiiioafamiltaa,  or  to  aacertaia  the 
valoe  of  the  wnmg  dona  (futW  intenat). 

t.  Tbe  action  against  a  libertoa  in  reapect  of  an 
in  ioa  Tocatio.  (Vid.  pATKoma.)  If  the  libertoa 
had  proceeded  againet  the  aon  of  his  patron,  and  the 
latBer  was  abeent,  the  aon  could  inatitute  the  auit 
himaelf,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriamm. 

7.  Querela  inofficioai.   (Fid.  TsarAiiaHT.) 

8.  Actiuneapopulareo,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  elaima  a  anm  of  monej,  but  ofit  as  a 
private  individual :  he  oomea  forward  m  a  kind  of 
repreaeoUtiTe  of  tbe  etate.  If  the  act  ooraptained 
of  be  aoch  aa  afleeta  tbe  intereats  of  individuala  aa 
audi,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  imferenoe  to  any 
other  peraoo,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popolar : 
to  thia  claaa  bekHw  aoeb  actions  as  the  actio  aepoi- 
cri  TiolML  Bat  ifthRS  are  no  peiaona  wbo  are  in- 
diridiially  intereatad  in  ttie  natter  oonoplained  ot,  or 
none  aoch  bring  aa  action,  any  peraoo  (hnm  tipm- 
aio)  may  bring  the  acti<Hi,  as  the  procnnlor  of  the 
atate,<«nd  he  is  not  boaod  to  give  the  aecarity 
which  an  ordinary  procarator  must  give.  A  filina- 
fim""''"  can  bring  aodi  action.  By  virtne  of  the 
lilia  oonteatatio,  the  ai^ion  beeomaa  the  aame  aa  if 
M  were  (banded  oa  aa  obligaiio,  and  tUa  right  of 
action,  aa  well  aa  Ihe  money  wbidi  may  arise  from 
to,  is  acqnired  by  the  filiuafamiliaa  for  hia  ftther. 
'nieae  actiooea  being  for  fixed  auma  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonam  et  eqnum  oonoeptc. 

With  tbe  popolaraa  actionea  m«7^be  daaaed,  aa 
halongin^to  tbe  aame  kind,  tbe  interdieta  pubUea  er 
popnlaria,  and  tha%  novi  operia  ntintiatlo  iriiidi  la 
for  the  protect  ton  of  pobltcnm  jtu ;  with  tiiia  dia- 
tinction,  that  the  prooeedtnga  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject tbe  recovery  of  a  aum  of  money.  Bot  in  tbe 
general  capacity  of  all  peraons  to  bring  aoch  actiona, 
indcneodent  of  tbe  nmial  mica  aa  to  legal  e^iacity, 
•B  tfaeoe  modee  of  {moaading  up«e.' 

TITfEA.  In  ita  literal  aigniSeati<»,  ia  a  bower 
formed  of  tbe  brancbee  of  vinea,  and,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  anch  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  allied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  ander  which 
tiM  beaiegera  of  a  town  protected  tbemaelvea  against 
darts,  atonea,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  tbe  beaieged  npm  the  aaaailanta.  The  deeerip- 
tioa  whiah  V^etioa*  givea  of  anch  a  ntaebine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  wliat  we  know  of  it  ftom  tiia  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  iriiole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  reating  upon  poets  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itaelf  waa  generally  aixteen  feet 
loog  and  aevea  broad.  The  wooden  frame  waa  in 
moat  eaaea  Hght,  ao  that  it  ooold  be  carried  the 
•oUjiera;  aometbiiM,  however,  irtien  the  porpoae 
n^ich  it  WM  to  aerve  reqoiiM  great  abrength.  it 
waa  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  wMe  pcobab^  waa 


moved  by  wheels  attaehed  to  the  pacta.  7k  mf 
waa  fonned  of  planha  and  wickefwok,  loitet^ 
permoat  layer  or  layen  eointal  of  n*  Un  n 
wet  doth,  aa  a  protectioii  against  in,  b;  irtiA  Ik 
beaiefed  frequently  deatr^ed  the  tiaK'  Ik 
aldea  ofn  Tinea  were  UkewiaaivaHelcdhriite- 
worfc.  Sadi  maehineawae  caaslwadhiefc 
plaee  aome  diatance  frtn  tbe  bencfd  tm,  lit 
then  canied  or  wheded  (»ftn)  dm  lo  in  t& 
Here  aeveral  of  them  vreie  freqoeailr  jooet  t» 
getiier,  so  that  a  greatnonber  ofaoldieniufbtk 
employed  under  tiioa.  ~  Whea  vioec  kid 
^r  [daoe  cloee  to  tbe  walk,  lbs  iidtei  bfi 
their  operatiooa,  either  bj  nadetiaiDBg  ttenb 
and  tfaOBopenioga  breadi,  orbremfilajiiglkl* 
tering-ram  (siw*).  In  tbe  tiine  of  Vegetii,  tk 
aoldiera  oaed  to  caD  tbeae  maehimaaaHu:' 

VINUM  (olvof}.  Tbe  geMnl  ta  fer  Ik  i» 
mented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  eoantiy  of  tba  viae  mthsKam- 
au  qosatio  among  botaoista,  >at,  tUiK^  was 
pointa  aliD  remain  open  for  drtaMk  k  SMMMv  N 
be  generally  admovriedged  thai  kii  idiftm 
thTOOgbont  tbe  wbde  of  that  n«  bid  vtet 
•atretchea  aoothward  from  the  woodj  Bamiui  ^ 
Mazaodeiin  on  tbe  Canaan  to  the  ■km  Ae 
Persian  Golf  and  tbe  Indiaa  Sea,  ui  omri 
throagh  Khoraaan  and  Cabd  to  As  baa  cf  flt 
Himanyar— Ihe  repon  to  which  hk(M7  uA 
gy  amw  point  aa  tbe  cradle  of  the  hma  ok 
Hence,  when  we  oooaider  tbe  eitMM  btiJjti 
the  process  bi  ita  moat  aimple  fom,  wittdlBli 
wonder  that  tbe  ait  of  making  wke  Mi  kn 
been  discovered  at  a  Tery  reaoote 

In  tbe  earlieat  of  imifhne  wriUn,  the  criiiniM 
of  tbe  grape  is  repreeented  as  bmilitf  u  Oe  Bene 
Ore^  aome  of  hia  most  beaotiral  tsdnnipj^ 
turea  of  rural  life  being  ctoaaly oooaeeW^ w 
toila  of  the  vineyard.   It  is  worth  iw"™?-™ 
tbe  only  wine  upon  whose  eieelleiwHowHiiia 
in  a  tone  aniroaching  to  hypeitale  is npj"*"* 
having  been  produced  on  tbe  coaK  « 
region  from  which  poatiy  aad  cnftWs 
into  HenaB,and  the  aoeneof8e«nlrfikB«t 
remarkable  exploits  of  BaochOB.  H««"=JP 
infer  that  tbe  Pdaagians  introdpced  tteaflpts 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  wertam 
Hdleapont,  and  that,  in  like  bmdiw,  «  «<» 
veyed  to  the  valley  of  the  Pd,  when,  it  i  ■» 
qoert  period,  they  tnnde  thdr  way rw»i»^ 
of  tbe  Adriatie.   It  aeema  eartm  ftm  w"*^ 
geads,  that  wine  waa  both  rare  lad  W  ■  * 
eariier  agea  of  Italian  and  Ransn 
tradition  preserved  by  Vano*told  ttai,  i*"  » 
lentiua  agreed  to  aid  tbe  Bntalim  M*fTf 
that  tbe  produce  of  the  Latian  »w?>™*^ 
bia  reoompenae.   RomnhiB  is  said  to 
miDt  only  in  hia  oflbringa  to  the  p^ij^/ff 
check  eitravagaoce.  prdiibited  ib»  «P!™2i 
vrine  upon  the  foneral  pyre,  uxl,  » 

energies  of  the  rustic  P»P»I«^'*Sfl" 
it  should  be  heW  impioos  to  offlf  »'«**'';^ 
gods  of  wine  which  bad  flowed  fi«  "«J3 
stock.  So  acaree  waa  it  at  ■ 
that  PapiriuB  the  dictator.  wb«  i^^^ 
lie  with  the  SaronitcB,  vowed  »  ^^^  Z^ 
cupftii  (WW  foeiibim)  if  he  ■•^^^'^S 
That  wine  was  racked  off  mto  ■'P^^  ^  ^ 
up  in  legnlar  cellars  aa  ^J^S^Ssxtt*" 
Gracchi,  Hiny  considers  provd  bj "b^^ 
his  own  day  of  the  Vitam  Of^H^J^a 
hereafter.  But  even  »? 
waa  given  to  the  prodnoe  of  iiSaaiio^"^ 
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the  j«r  wu  narked  with  the  nsme  of  Om  coomiI 
■kme.  For  many  jam  after  tbie.  foreign  wioee 
were  considered  fnr  saperior  to  natire  growths ;  and 
80  precKNu  were  the  Greek  Tiatages  esteeined  ia 
Uie  times  of  Marina  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  dian^ 
oaly  was  offMed  to  the  goesta  at  a  banquet.  Tbo 
rapidity  with  which  laxuiy  spreai  in  this  matter  is 
wdl  iUoBMUed  by  the  aqringof  II.  Yarro.  that  Lo- 
cQlhia,  whMi  a  wqr,  nam-  aaw  an  entertainBieDt  in 
hia  /atfaer's  faouae,  howera*  splendid,  at  lAieh  Greek 
vine  was  handed  roand  more  than  oooe,  bnt  when, 
in  manhood,  he  returned  from  hia  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thooaand  oadt.  Four  difihrent  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  hare  been  presented  Ihr  the  first 
time  at  tiie  feast  given  by  Jniina  Cxaar  hi  hia  thhrd 
consnlahip  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falenian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varietiea,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  sccorately  known  and  flilly  ap- 
preciated. BU  during  the  leign  of  Anga^as  and 
hb  imnwdiate  anooesaon  the  atndy  of  winea  be- 
came a  paarion,  and  the  most  acmpukms  care  was 
bestowed  upon  every  process  connected  with  Uieir 
production  and  preserration.^  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  sccoanted  of  high  quality  (lubiUa)  amounted* 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  coold  claun 
two  Uiirds  ;■  and  in  anotito'  passage*  he  asserts 
that  196  diatiaet  Unda  might  be  reckoned  op,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varietiea  of  theae  were  to  be  inda- 
ded  ID  the  Gomputatloo,  the  sum  would  be  almoat 
doubled.* 

Tke  \fneeaa  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
tially ^e  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  gr^>es  had  been  gathered,  they 
ware  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  ibo  preaa.  Thia  part  of  the 
proceaa  of  wine-making  ia  deaaibed  in  the  artide 

ToiCOLOH. 

The  sweet,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
tffined  yXe6)(0(  by  the  Greeks  and  anuttm  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjeo- 
tire  signi^ing  new  or  fruk.  Of  ttua  there  were 
Hveral  kinda,  distnigaiMied  acaxdhig  to  the  man- 
aer  in  irtiieh  eadi  waa  originally  obtamed  and  aub- 
aetpently  treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
maten,  in  consequence  merdy  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  apphed,  was 
known  as  vpSxvfia*  or  protromim,*  and  was  reserved 
for  maaDfacturing  a  partKutar  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  PI&J,^  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  Uie  name  of  irp6dpau>c  or  vpdrpinmt.* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  folly  trodden,  was  the  noutum  lixhium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.*  After  the  grapes 
tiad  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  Oie  hudu  cut,  and  theirtiole 
again  inbjected  to  the  preaa ;  the  resolt  wna  the 
wutum  tortinm  or  cunuiifluirKm.**  whidi  waa  aet 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  porpoaee. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
dmnk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
aweet  state,  an  amphora  waa  taken  and  ooaiei  with 
pitch  within  and  mthont;  it  was  filled  with  nmKiim 
laabiM,  and  oorked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immefsed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  bnried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Hie  contents,  after 
this  imweaa,  were  found  to  reaaain  unohanged  for  a 
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year,  and  hence  the  name  id  7^«of ,  i.  4^  nmftr 
HHwfKtt.*  A  conaidarabte  qnauti^  of  nuiat  fifom 
the  best  and  oldest  vines  waa  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  htr^  or  yJ^viif,'*  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  whidi  the  evaporation  vras  carried.  Tbua, 
irtien  the  nuist  waa  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori- 
ipnd  Tohuie,  it  becanoe  esnniim  (Pallad.  O^obr., 
tit  xrfii.) ;  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  dtfruttm  r* 
when  two  thirds,  ama  (known  also  by  the  Grade 
names  nrtruTii  and  keptema*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.*  Sunilar  preparatioiu  are 
at  the  prraent  time  called  in  Italy  wuuto  cotto  and 
sapa,  and  in  France  M&e.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  tend  (M«a  defnttaria),  iron 
or  bronze  being  aoppoeed  to  oommonicale  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  dow  fire  of  chqis,  on  a 
ni|^t  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.*  These 
grapo-jdlies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
e^nsivdy  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranua  potio,  ao  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing , 
tapa  with  milk,*  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  muatum  not  em[doyed  for  some 
of  the  dtove  purposes  waa  conv^cd  from  the  laeu* 
to  the  eeUa  «tn«m  (ofvoAvm,  vtStuv"),  an  apartmeitf 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  auilaoe, 
placed  ui  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objecta  emitting  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dclia  (itiAm),  othrawise  called  tvue 
or  cnpa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessda-of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only**),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  beet  day 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (irMnn^rvra,  n- 
eata),  the  operation  {rtwueic,  picaiio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace, 
liiey  were  usodly  sunk  (deprttta,  defotta,  demerta) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  tikdy  to 
prove  atroag,  to  the  latter  if  weak ;  and  attention 
was  paid  tut  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea- water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  their 
as^s,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  sudi  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  afaould  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.**  In 
these  d4)lui  the  process  of  fermentation  took  [dace. 
They  were  Jiot  filled  quite  flill,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  imght  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  miuAin  had  become  vmum,  the  dolia  were 
ehia^  oovered,  the  uiqier  pwtim  of  their  interior 
ani&oe  as  well  aa  the  lids  (opemiU  Mionm}  hav- 
ing been  previously  well  nibbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  defrutum,  saffixpn,  old  pitch,  mastic  and 
fir-cones.**  The  opercula  were  tdcen  off  about  once 
every  thlr^-aiz  dqrs,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  he  required  to  preaerre 
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them  wKind,  and  to  remore  tny  impoiitiM  thst 
miffal  tM  thrown  up.  PtrticuUr  UtentioD  was  paid 
to  the  pecoliar  light  Beum,  the  &v8oc  olvm  (Jlot  vini). 
which  freqaeotly  appeared  on  tbe  surface  after  a 
oeitaiB  time,  since  it  was  suj^Mwed  to  zSari  iadi- 
MtkMii  by  its  oohMiT  and  consistraoe  of  the  quality 
of  tbe  wine.  If  red  (mpfvpi^w},  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (iiAvifim).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
wUh  flr-eoBea.*   ( Yid.  Tbtisvs.) 

Tbe  oommoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  tbe  doUum,  and  hence  draagfat  wine  was  call- 
ed vtnxm  dotisre  or  vin»m  it  eupt,'  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yidded  by  choice  localities,  and 
poascnsed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
dimwn  oS  (iijgtmdeTt,  (u-rayyil^iv)  into  mmpkara  or 
bigtiut,  many  fanciful  preeautiona  being'  obserred 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  uw  smallar 
Teasel.*  These  amphora  were  made  of  eartben- 
ware,  and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  (cor* 
itx,  *Hher),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  tbe  outside  tbe  title  of  the  wine  was  |Mint«d, 
the  data  of  the  Tintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  tbe  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jsra  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  (piltacia,  Ua$era)  were  sus- 
pended from  ttiem  indicating  these  particulars.* 
The  amphone  were  then  storad  up  in  repositories 
{apetkeeat*  horn*,*  ttMals'),  eompletely  distinct 
from  the  ccUs  tiMrw,  and  osuaDy  puoed  in  the  up- 
per ttory  of  tbe  bonae  (whence  dncciufe,  de- 
rifan  hima*),  tax  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manilhst  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  i^irase,  in  tiie  manner  described 
above,  must  hare  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  aeparate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  efiboted  by  fining  with  yolks  (rf*  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  SKiropriate 
by  the  fastidiuos,'*  or  with  the  whites  wtu^ied  up 
with  salt,"  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silrer  or  bronze, 
perfonted  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Tsrioos  immes  iXivrspi  iWyw 
/IOC,  atwH^vmarium^*  (  Vii.  Colsh.)  Occasional^ 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  {ommoq,  *aeciu)  was  placed  over 
tbe  Tpiyaiirof  or  cofunt,**  and  the  wine  ((nuutbr,Me- 
c4fM}  filtered  throtigb.'*  The  use  of  the  laccui  was 
ccHisidered  objectionable  for  all  debate  wines, 
ainoe  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  ratirely  to 
deatn^tbeiT  flavoor,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish Uie  strengUi  of  4lie  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dtsstpated,  in  order  that  they 
iDigbt  be  able  to  smllow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated.'*  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  i^iog  ice  mr  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  sndi  cirenmrtances  became  a  esbiai  mscrt- 
•m"  or  MCCM  flMsrnu." 

The  wine  procured  flrom  the  wutuin  tortimm, 
■mUc^  was  always  kept  by  itseU;  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fiilly  pressed,  allowing 
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them  to  soak,  pvessing  ag^  and  fenDoAgtbe 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  wu  ^  to 
the  labourers  in  winter  instetd  irf  wine,  nitke 
tfti/tvo  or  dnrr^pwc  of  the  Ore^  tbe  bn  or  nna 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  aecotdiog  to  Vim' 
was,  ahMig  wiA  aapa,  defrotin,  sad  )sMni,iki 
drink  o[  elderly  women.*  Tbe  Oreds  idM  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  tbe  pn- 
riously  drawn  off;  and  thm  btnled  don  tte  m- 
ture  until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  lulau 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  oat  MAi^ 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  akinminp<tfibt4t 
fnitum  and  tbe  dregs  of  the  Iseot.  AboArM 
of  the  same  character  was  the /rata  froovw- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  niwsi  pr^ifwmaigm 
to  the  vintagers,  which  ^>pean  to  hare  been  bu- 
ufsctured  from  inferiiH'  snd  half-ripe  fruit  gidnol 
before  the  regular  period.*  We  fiad  an  aiuhigj  u 
the  above  processes  in  the  masnfiKton  of  ok. 
the  best  being  obtained  from  tits  fint  mpeeafi 
tbe  appies,  and  the  worst  from  the  pa^isitbs 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  tbe  beat  nines  hitherto  iaoM.  fit 
grapes  are  supposed  to  hare  been  gathaed  s  m 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentauae  to  ten 
mo  its  fiiU  course.  But  a  great  vaiiet;  al  tm 
wines  were  manufiustured  by  cfaeckiBg  the  fennel 
atioo,  or  by  partially  drying  the  grspet,  or  («> 
verting  them  comfdetely  into  raiaai.  Hie  yiitit 
olwf  of  the  Gec^wnic  writers*  bekop  to  tbe 
class.  Most  obtained  in  the  ordinary  tame  »a 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  rem^ied  open  for  thin 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  corcred km 
more;  a  small  sfwrtnre  was  left  mitl the lenik 
day,  wbeo  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  men 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  tbe  dotiaveRlrft|H 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  ODoe closed.  'nie6aiii- 
misuon  of  air  being  oecessaiy  for  biiak  feaau- 
tion,  and  this  usually  continuing  for  oined^  no 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  ireBkl<r  aadia{leliKt 
ly  under  the  above  cummstaBcas.  Forfle^ 
dsZeeof  Cohuneila.*  the  grapes  were  ta  be  dried  a 
tbe  sun  for  three  days  after  th^  were  g^en^ 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  dnrii«  tbe  MtOTome' 
the  midday  heat.  The  auMftm  tabus 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fnmeatatioewisfuiM 
an  ounce  <^  weU-kneaded  iiis^oat  was  sUsl  u 
eachfiOsextarii;  the  wine  was  radudafffnoAi 
lees,  and  waa  fbond  tobe  Bweet,soaBd,aDdm^ 
some.*  For  the  vnaue  disd^M,  flMR  bna 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  m^*^ 
days  upon  hurdles.* 

Lastly,  pmMMum.  or  r«ifm-wiu  «»  t>»^  ^ 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  talftW 
weight;  or  they  were  plunged  into boaiB(oii,vti^ 
produced  a siniilar  effect;  orthebaD^«,a^'"f 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  huig  Ibr  boom  nds 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twitted,  orstm- 
ion  made  into  the  pith  of  the  beaiingibixic,  so  a 
to  put  aetcqi  to  vegetation.  lliett^aHl^o'^ 
were  muoved,  the  rataina  were  steeped  in  oiai « 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  eotiieeted  u  ibt 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  Hie  « J*"^ 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  ami  u 
quantity  of  water  added  to  tbe  p(*r  '^'f; 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  thepmiie'  oni^ 
for  an  inferior  pattum  called  tnnitn'm,  m  et- 
pression  exactly  analogous  to  tbe  Arqwf 
ed  above.  The  passum  of  Cretewas  mort  praffl- 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  W'T' 
and  tbe  neighbouring  pTOTinees.  Theldndsknon 
as  PtyikiuM  and  Mtltmptfthmn  poesesaed  ibe 
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roliar  flaTOUr  of  the  grape,  and  DOt  Uiat  of  wine ;  the 
ScybiUiUt  from  Ga^tia  and  Uie  HcUuntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  papea 
most  suitable  for  pasaum  were  those  which  npeoed 
eariy,  eweeially  the  varieties  Avians  (called  by  the 
(ire^  8lielut%  ScirpUa,  and  FnfMs.* 

The  Qreeka  recogmsed  three  ooloun  In  wines : 
red  Otilafi,  tskiu,  i.  e.,  pale  straw-colour  (Xevxof). 
and  brown  or  ambei^ctriouied  (kiA^)-*  Pliny  di»- 
tioguishes  foar:  aUms,  answering  to  ^K6f,fulmu 
to  Ki^^,  while  fii^a{  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
and  nigtr,  the  fomier  being  doubtless  ap^ied  to 
bright,  ^wing  wines,  lilra  Tent  and  Bn^nndy, 
while  the  nigtr  or  oler*  would  resemble  Pent.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authm  the  epithet  ifmSp6f  is  as 
eommon  as  itGtat,  and  will  represent  the  uMguineua. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphora.  When 
It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
initellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  gost^n  (itncu,  utra)^  w^  pitched  over,  so 
SB  to  make  the  aeams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be- 
low, from  a  broou  found  at  Herc^nenm,*  exhibits 
a  SilenuB  aatiide  npoo  me  of  them.   When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hidesVere  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
rieii  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illostration  on  page  64.* 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the  an- 
cients was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  varioos  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  conecting  acidity,  heighten- 
hig  the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  dnrability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  snbiject  was  lednced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  writtai  formal  treatises,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  suj^y  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  tiie  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  aeGOi^[AUied  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  di^ 
ferent  khids  of  wine  together,  bot  more  frequently 
Uirowing  into  the  dotia  or  amphone  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  (^hfirioett,  meiieaminA,  condi- 
hirte).  When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  thoee 
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were  selected  which  possessed  opposite  good  qnali- 
ties  and  defects.' 

'llie  principal  substances  employed  as  cmditurm 
were,  I.  sea-water;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  fonn  of  pitch  <ptz),  tar  {pix  liquida),  or  resin  (r«- 
nss) ;  S.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  ealcmed  sheila ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  6.  aromatic 
berhs,  spices,  and  gums;  and  these  were  ased 
eithn-  aingly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  of 
complioated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphone 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  hut,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  frota  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  ftiB- 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.* Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
Inantium  retinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  enftUa,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  cheeUng  die 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re- 
newed, in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  cooverted  into  vinegar  {6io(, 
mutttm),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  pn^rties,  and  becomes  perfe^y  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  fin-  a  woitideas 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
ctHiatantly  liable  to  undergo  niese  ehuiges,  and 
hence  tba  diqiorition  to  acescence  was  dosely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possiUe.  WtUi 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash< 
es  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  artictes,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almondsv  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-miik,  c.edar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  ttie  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.*  But,  in 
addition  to  these^  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  whi<A 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  series  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.* 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  bykeei^ng  it  for  ^ 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Columella.*  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defratnm,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affteting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  laree  admixture  of  per-  , 
fumes,  phtnts,  and  spH^  We  find  a  qrioed  drink 
(If  ipb^Tuv  KaTammt^dftevot)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Tptfifia  by  Atbennus  and  the  writers  of  the 
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new  earned j,>  and  fiir  tlM  lAole  dus  PIiQ7  bai  the 
genetal  tern  anmotiut.* 

Tbere  wh  uotber  and  wj  mmMfoos  Uasaif  of 
winee^  eotitled  «Imi  iyuani,  into  whidi  drugs  were 
iotradaeed  to  produce  medidiial  effects.  Sucbwere 
Mrntbu  (horebouDd)  fur  coughs ;  the  aeiUiUt 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  priHnote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic ;  Mbnntkitu  (wine  of 
wormwood),  conespmding  to  the  modem  vermutk ; 
and,  above  aU,  the  nyrcuu  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  posses sfd  ianumeraUe  Tirtuea.' 

Pliny,  under  the  head  o[  vma  JUtitia,  includes  not 
only  the  oIvm  vyutvei,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  oar  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
uid  the  like;  aDdaawemuuifaetureChanipagDeoat 
of  gooeeberries,  so  the  ItJdiana  had  their  imitatimM 
of  ttie  costly  Tiotagea  of  the  moat  ftvoored  Asiatic 
isles.  Ttiese  vtujCeitha  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  erery  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  aspanigos,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
aaffron,  nard,  malobathnim,  afford  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  ibat  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  foltowed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  waa  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
favouring  ingredimt  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
nwDted  them  togetlwr,  thus  obtaining  a  modi  more 
poirarfld  extract ;  and  this  is  ttie  plan  pursued  for 
Britisli  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
.  stitute  sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.* 

But  not  only  were  spices,  Avgrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
feriMBtation,  but  evoi  the  pFeckms  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  (ungtunta)  were  mixed  with  H  before  it 
waa  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedio^y  partial 
to  Uiis  kind  of  drink.*  We  also  learn  fnKD  ^an* 
that  it  was  named  uv^vItk,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  vrith  the  /tvPfiiv^  of  Poseidi{qius,'  the  ftv^vti 
of  Hesycbius,  the  ftvpiv^  of  PoUux,*  and  the  mw- 
rAtiia  of  PlBBtoa.'  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
Mlow  the  exaiDple  set  tbem,  valQing  Uuemess  so 
highly,  says  Riny,**  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
preaaions  "foiiaU  filit"  in  Martial,"  and  "ptr/iua 
mtro  j^umoiU  nMfimus  f o/emo"  in  Juvenal.** 

In  a  mwe  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
neas  for  the  admixture  <^  SMnething  extrarwous. 
Heoamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wme,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,'*  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
mw^  later  epoch.**  So,  ^so,  the  draught  adminis- 
*  traed  by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and,  aoeordiog  to  Theoidaaatoa,'*  tiie  wine 
drnik  in  the  prytaneom  of  the  Thasiua  waa  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
ctnitained  it  a  <»kB  of  iriieatM  lloar  knraded  up 
with  hon^." 

This  leads  as  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  aU  these  coiDpoand  bevertiM,  the  ofMueXt 
of  the  Greeks,  the  flMMHM  of  the  Ronuna.  This 
waa  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
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wMi  wine,  in  die  other  with  mwt.  Tta  igm 
waa  said  to  haTo  beea  invetted  tte  tepatey 
hero  Anatcna,  the  firat  eultintor  of  beta,' ai  IB 
ooostdered  most  perfect  and  patatiUe  wbesntt 
of  some  oU,  rou^  (nutcnM)  wine,  sock  uKuk 
or  Falemian  (although  Horace  objecb  to  tke  km 
for  Uiia  purpose*),  and  new  AtUc  hosefr'  Tic 
proportiooa,  as  stated  ia  the  Geoposie  cobeu^ 
were  four,  bgr  meamn,  of  wise  to  me  afhag, 
and  variouB  qncee  and  perfulae^  neb  » 
casaia,  oostum,  rwdobathnim,  naid,  sal  j/e/ft, 
might  be  added.  The  second  kbd,  tbe  mm\m 
of  Isidoms,*  according  to  tbe  Greek  auberibo,* 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  hilf  of  a 
original  bulk,  Attic  honn  bang  added  ia  ik  )n- 
pMtion  of  one  lo  ten.  Inia,  therefore, «»  va^ 
a  Teiy  rieh  ftuit  ainip  in  bo  way  ^  to  w. 
The  virtoBS  of  aw/nin  are  detailed  by  Ptii;;'  it 
waa  oonuderad  the  most  approfsiaiediia^ifie 
an  emp^  stomach,  and  was  tfatrelbre  mBond 
inmiedialely  b^ore  the  regular  busiiWBsirf  a  njss 
began,*  and  hence  the  whet  {ffaUivi\oiBas^  bebn 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  tbe  fnm^}  We 
infer  from  Haatus*  that  sw/nm  was  giTU  H  t  lo- 
umph  by  the  imperator  to  hia  aoUiRs. 

JlfK^M  (SC.  nitMii)  or  vMifiAt  is  paMr'i>- 
tinct  from  nuba  (sc.  uks).  The  luier, « 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fenDM- 
ed,  is  the  utiixparov  or  iN^xyieiUof  lheGreeks,'*il- 
though  Pollux  confounds"  fuXUpanf  with  titifik 
Again,  vdpofi^iav'*  ot  Iq/iromdum"  was  cider;  0^ 
/tcAi'*  wasa  oompound  of  vinegar,  ttopej,  attud 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  Ibr  1  Idii{ 
time ;  ^oAwuXt  was  a  mere  confectioa  da^ieai 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  boney." 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  nlj  me 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wfatriesaiieiid 
invigorating and,  curimisly  eowt^  Pbo;  koh 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  aol  fieij  ^ 
age,  inconsequence  of  tbedissipatiooofdieviteiT 
particles."  Generally  speaking,  UieGnek  waa  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  k»)g  tine  ic  nfn. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drink  vse  lei 
years  old,**  and  wine  k^  fpi  sixteen  yean  is  inei- 
dentally  mentioned  by  Atbeooua but  ibe  M- 
notsseun  under  the  Empire  iwoDOBBixd  itet  lE 
transmarine  winee  nrrived  at  a  modeMedcgMif 
maturity  {ad  vetuttatem  miiam)  io  six  w  tna- 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as 
see  below,  required  to  be  iefi  for  iwKitjwtraiT- 
five  years  b^oie  they  were  drinkable (wbtckiiiW 
considered  ample  for  our  Moogest  Porta),  aid  em 
tbe  homUe  growths  of  Sabinam  were  attnd  ip  m 
fkom fonr to  fifteen."*  HaneeitbecaMiatiHra 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possiUe,  tbe  natDd  pn- 
cess.  This  was  attempted  in  vaiioss  waji,  kw- 
times  by  elaborate  condiments,**  sometiiDes  fcrsifr 
ing  vessels  containing  the  most  in  tbe  so,  4 
which  an  artificial  mdlowness  was  indnced  (yw" 
MAMist),  and  tbe  wine,  in  eiiii«HB« 
fAafsm'toi** ;  but  mon 

DsoaHy  by  Ike 
of  beat.**  Thu*  it  was  coatomajy  to  ap«  w 
amphtme  for  aome  years  to  tbe  fi^  ^^"'"'^ 
son's  rays,  or  to  erawtniot  ttia  oiliw  'J"^ 
manner  as  to  be  cotpoeed  to  iheHtirMdam 
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>r  the  bath  fbiuoBBr*  and  hence  the  name  .^MMtm 
tpplied  to  aach  apartmeata,  and  tbe  phiaaea  fynto- 
to*,/umum  iibertffuligiiu  UiUt  in  refereoce  to  the 
wines.*  If  tlte  operatioD  was  not  conducted  witb 
care,  and  the  amphors  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  eontenta;  and  it  ia  In  conaeqaence  of  anoh  care- 
lessness that  Uaitial  poura  fbith  his  malediotionB 
on  the  fomaria  of  Maraeillea.* 

The  year  B.C.  ISl  ia  said  to  have  been  a  season 
singularly  iarourable  to  all  the  prodactions  of  the 
eanh  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  ttie  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  rooamed 
long  celebrated  aa  the  mmtin  OpimUaam,  from  L. 
Opimius,  tbe  cooaul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  qoantlty  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedalously  preaerred,  so  that  samples  were  atill 
in  existence  in  tbe  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  neariy 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
o^her  very  old  winea,  ao  atrong,  and  harah,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undiinkable  ootu  lai^ety  diluted  with 
water.  Sndi  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  uae- 
ful  for  flaTooring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Our  moat  direct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
umella,* who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  waa  300  seatercea  for 
40  umie,  that  is,  IS  aeaterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
Gd.  a  sallon  nearly.   At  a  mocb  earlier  date,  the 
triumiHi  of  h.  Hetdlus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  350),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;*  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
ctnius  Craaaua  and  L.*Juliu3  Ceesar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  aeH  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wise  at  ao  high  a  rate  aa  8  assea  the  amphora ; 
but  tills  waa  prob^ly  intended  aa  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all.  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuriea, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  fot  the  metretea,  that  ia,  about  4^^.  the 
gallon,  when  neceaaaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
sidera  that  we  may  asaume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
tbe  average  of  dieaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,^  300  casks  {Ktpafua) 
of  Mendean  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,*  val- 
ned  at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  littto  more  than  id.  a  gallon  ;  but 
still  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lueitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  3d.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  flreely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.* 

With  reapect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  waa 
drank,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainmenta,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  tbe  article  SrHPOBivH. 

It  now  remains  for  ua  to  name  the  moat  es- 
taoned  wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localitiea  ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  ua  to  enumerate  none  biU  the 
most  celebrated.  Aa  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
eoneemad,  onr  infhrmation  ia  acanty,  since  in  tbe 
elder  wiitem  we  find  bnt  a  small  number  defined  by 
specific  appellationa,  the  general  term  olvof  usually 
sunding  aJone  without  any  diatingoiahing  epithet. 
Tbe  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 
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the  minister  of  Apollq,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  ths 
akirta  of  Thraoian  Ismarua,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  (ipoS^)  and  honey-sweet  QitXtniSia),  ao 
precious  that  it  waa  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  huuse- 
keqter ;  ao  atrong  that  a  single  cup  waa  mingled 
with  twenty  of  water ;  ao  fragrant  that  even  when 
thua  diluted  it  diflTuaed  a  divine  and  moat  tempting 
perfume.'  Pliny*  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  aame 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,'  Pramnian  viine  (olvof-  Upafxvtioi),  an 
ithet  which  ia  varioualy  inteipreted  by  certain  ia- 
ibrant  writen.*  In  after  tiroea  a  wine  bearing  the 
same  name  waa  produced  in  the  island  of  I^ria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Epheaus,  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Symma  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele.  and  in  Lesbos.*  Tbe  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  aa  dry 
(axXiipof),  harsh  [avampof),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong ;  qualiUea  which)  according  to  Aristoph- 
anes, reader^  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Atheniana.* 

But  the  winea  of  greateat  renown  during  tbe  brill* 
iant  period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  tbe  opposite  coast  of  Asia,'  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separatee  the 
valley  of  the  Ilermua  firom  that  of  the  Cayster,* 
Mount  Measogis,  which  divides  the  tribntariea  of 
the  Cayater  Ihira  those  of  the  Meander,*  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,'*  which  atill  retains  its 
fame,"  tbe  environs  ofEpheaus,'*  of  Cnidus,"  of  Mi- 
letus,'* and  of  Clazomens.'*  Among  these  the  first 
place  aeons  to  have  been  by  general  conaent  conce- 
ded to  the  CAioB,  of  which  the  moat  deliciooa  varie- 
tiea  were  brought  from  the  heighta  of  Ariusiura,  in 
the  central  parte,"  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
n«,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  island."  The 
TTuuian  and  Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them.'*  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene^*  and  Metbymna.**  Pliny,**  who 
givea  Un  preference  over  all  otheis  to  the  Claxem- 
man,  aaya  that  Uie  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
saU  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innoeens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesomd. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  ia  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  prodnets  of  the  ialanda  in  the 
£gean  and  Ionian  aeas,  belonged,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  the  losoious  sweet  cbisa.  The  very  reverse 
ia  proved  by  the  epiUieta  ai<n^p6{,  aK?.^p6t,  Jitirnc, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yTiv- 
KVf  and  yXvK^uv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  thevagne  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi> 
mm  omne  dtdet  mhms  odonUum,"  says  Pliny  ;**  and 
the  ancienta  appear  to  have  bem  fully  sensible  that 
awaet  winea  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with . 
pleasure  or  aafety  except  in  amall  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
preasions  olvo{  j-XvKVf  and  oIi>oc  ^'k  ere  by  no 
means  necessarily  syncHiymoos.  The  former  aigni- 
fiea  wine  poaiiivdy  Mwut,  tbe  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  tbe  tMte  Ham  the  ahtenu  of  aaditw,  in  inoct 
easea  indiciUng  notliing  more  tun  mhu  wh*. 

It  is  well  knowD  that  all  the  moat  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  n  veiy  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
ftom  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  die  most  part, 
grew  wjlbin  a  abort  dUtance  of  the  sea.  **  The 
whale  of  these  places,"  saya  Strabo,*  when  deacri- 
bing  thia  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine ;  among  the 
moat  celehrsted  are  the  Cccuban,  the  Fuodaniaa, 
the  Setiaian,  and  ao,  also,  are  the  Palemian,  the  At- 
ban,  and  the  Stattnian."  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny*  will  prove  oor  best  guide,  and 
thia  we  ahall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  firat  rank,  then,  we  most  [dace  the  Setinum, 
whick  fairly  deaervee  the  title  of  imferial,  aince  it 
waa  the  choeen  beverage  of  Aagaatus  nod  moat  of 
hb  courtiera.  It  grew  apon  tbe  bilte  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  A{^ii,  looking  down  upon  tbe  Poinptine 
mardies  {PenAula  PomptinoB  fnc  Mfutat  S<tiu  cam- 
fot').  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Caculnm 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  po[riar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amycitt,  close  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  ita  reputation  waa  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careieas- 
nesa  of  tbe  culiivatora,  and  partly  from  ita  proper 
•oil,  originally  a  venr  limited  qiace,  having  been  cot 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extenniog  from  Baic  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  repnaealM  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  notarriTing  aH  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.* 

The  second  rank  waa  oceufHed  by  the  FalemuM^  of , 
which  the  FiuuiMmiM  waa  the  moat  oht^  variety,  I 
having  gained  ita  character  ftxmi  the  care  and  akill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  waa  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  tbe  growers  being  more 
aoticitoiia  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  waa 
tiM  caae  with  Madeira  a  few  yeara  ago.  The  Faler- 
mu  agcr,  concerning  tbe  precise  limit*  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controver^ea,  commenced  at  the  ' 
Pooa  Campanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  joomey- 
fng  towards  the  Urbana  Colania  of  Sulla,  the  Faiu- 
tiaimt  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Siouee- 
aa,  ao  that  tbe  whole  diatrict  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Maaaic  hills  to  Uie  river 
Vultumus.  Falemian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
yeara,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  yeara  oM, 
hut  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  (auttentm),  the  sweet 
{dulce),  and  the  thin  (lenue).  Galen^  two  only,  tbe 
rough  laiiaT^pos)  and  tbe  sweetish  (y^vx^uv). 
"When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  aweetiah  and  darker  in 
colour  {fii'AuPTtpot),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  lawny  or  amber-coknired  {Ki^f>6{).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falemian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  aeema  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fa- 
lernm.  Others  arranged  the  varietiea  differenUy: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  tiiey  called  Caw- 
einum;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Fauslianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  FaUnum.* 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanum,  from  the 
Mona  Albanua  (Moiu  Julau^*),  of  various  kinds, 
veiy  sweet  {praiidee),  sweetie  (yTiVKo^uv),  rough," 
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and  sharp  {ift^oMiat) ;  it  was  iavigonUif  imn 
uiiU),  and  in  perfcctkm  after  being  kept  far&wn 
yeara.*  Here,  too,  we  place  tbe  5snnfom.bn 
tbe  promontory  forming  the  aoatbent  bom  rfiu 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkaUe  nslil  a  bad 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  dedi- 
tute  of  richness  (lUt  irvf),  andv^di7(faf^M[\itr& 
quired  a  long  tune  to  npm,  but  was  sauo^j  ntta- 
mended  to  coBvdescents,  Ml  aeconat  of  iu  ihina 
and  whoIeaomeDeaa.  Galen,  however,  wu  ctf o(» 
ion  that  it  agreed  vrith  those  only  who  were  mts- 
tomed  to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberiin  was  nc  u 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  di^ 
what  was  only  geiurmu  wugar;  vhUe  bis  latmrn^ 
or  Caligula  styled  it  nebUit  vapfa*  OfetiBilRf- 
utatioa  wm  tbe  Munam,  from  the  hilb  lU 
formed  the  boundaty  between  Latimn  tod  Cid[» 
nia,  although  somewhat  hanh,  as  would  teen  fm 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  qHcore  a 
Horace,*  and  the  GauroMMm,  from  the  riiige  ikn 
Baisi  and  Pateoli,  produced  in  small  qiunuiy,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  {timofX  aid 
(irn^vr).*  In  the  same  class  are  (o  be  iodsled  tte 
CaUtntm  from  Cales,  and  the  Fitni*mM  fmi  Fua- 
di.  Both  bad  formerly  fadd  a  higher  ptoes;  'kit 
vineyarda,"  monlixes  niny, "  as  wellttatatn,bnt 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  gloiy.  and  of  Afi."  Tk 
Cd/fltunt  was  light  (kov^),  and  better  Ibr  the  KM- 
Bch  than  Falernian  ;  the  FiuufosHm  was  IbD  bo£ed 
(ri^rovof)  and  nourishing,  bat  apt  to  zitad:  IkA 
atomach  and  head,  therefore  little  wubt  tbi  e 
banquets.*  His  list  is  closed  by  lbs  fnumm, 
PrntnuOinum,  and  Sigmnum,  mm  VdtFS,  TnKr- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Vobdan  It^;  ife 
first  waa  a  aound  wine,  bnt  had  this  penlianif ,  tba 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  soow  ixapi  ssA- 
stance ;  Uie  second  was  tbin  and  pleasant;  tbeliit 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  DKdxiDe, 
valuable  for  ita  astringent  qualities.*  Wemfaft- 
ly  bring  in  one  more,  tbe  /Vmusitw,  Iran  llie  Self 
of  Caieta  {Ltuirygotiia  Bacduu  »  Mifbri^),  iso- 
ciated  by  Horace  with  the  Cecuban,  FaleniiiB,ifl^ 
Calenian,*  and  compared  by  Galni'  to  tbe  nimin- 
tinum  and  Rhegioum,  bat  ridier  (Xtnyur^ 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  tbe  Jfaa(rttns,fi« 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana.  first  broqbt  nU 
fashion  by  Julius  Cesar.  The  finest,  called  Fsfit 
num  ('luroAtvoc'*),  from  the  fielda  neirwt  to  & 
mainland,  was  sound  {qSi^X  light,  utd,  at  Uie  »K 
time,  not  without  bodv.  The  Taiama^Ba*ra 
frequently  substituted  fraDduleotlyfurtheMaoer-i- 
num,  which  it  resembled." 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Ganl,  that  of 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  Tbe  ie<  vrae  w» 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  uxo- 
rious frauds  of  the  dealers  in  tbe  province,  who  Of- 
ried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  &• 
tent,  and  did  not  scru|de  tohaverecounelowiiM) 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  koown  tW 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  tbe  fiaraar  in 
improve  the  coknir  of  their  merchandise, 
ducted  the  tnoceaa  of  artilleial  ripening  « o**^/" 
ly  as  to  impart  a  taste  ofsnnAe,  irtiickcilM»^ 
aa  we  have  aeen  above,  tbe  maWieJiiBrf*™' 

OD  the  ftimaria  of  Marseilles.**  . 
The  (soduee  of  the  Balearie  laksnseonpino 
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to  the  flnt  growths  of  Ilttly,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Lauroit, 
while  those  of  the  Lo/efam  were  not  so  much  famed 
for  the  qnality  as  for  the  abondance  of  their  su|qdy.> 

Returningto  the  East,  several  distriets  ctf  Pontas, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Btthynia,  Lamspaeos  on  the  Hel- 
lespoDl,  Tebnessas  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  TripoUa,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  Ckalybonium,  originally  from  Bercea,  but 
afterward  grovra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,*  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylmium,  called 
nectar  by  Chereus,*  and  the  BvSXtvot  from  nueoi- 
eia,  which  found  many  admirers.*  The  last  ia  a{K>- 
ken  of  elsewhere  as  'Hiracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  grape 
having  been  disseminated  through  these  oonatries.* 

Passing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
cording to-Hellanicos,  the  Tine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Mareoiicum,  from  near  Alexandres,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  b7  Atbenaens,  being 
white,  sweet,*  fragrant,  light  (Xnrrif),  eirculating 
qaickly  thtough  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head;  bat  superior  even  to  this  was  the  T'tenuxteum, 
BO  named  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  {ruvta) 
Dear  Uie  western  extremity  of  the  Delta ;  it  was 
aromatic,  ellghUy  astringent,  and  of  an  oilj^  consist- 
ency, which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Seheimytieum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andres. Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Thetrais,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thm  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patients ;  and  ascenmng  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  wlUi  the  Aatapus, 
we  reach  Merol,  whose  wine  has  been  immoitaliied 
by  Lucan.*  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  aD 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.^ 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  regiui  to  which  they  be- 
tonnd,  but  from  the  paiticnlaT  Und  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  ctrcomstance 
connected  with  their  h^tory  or  qualities.'  Names 
belonging'to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  moet  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  efibcts  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 
been  aceoratdy  observed  and  stndted.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  Uie  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  dovm  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  ('Autvatof  olvof*),  from  the  Amitiea  Vi- 
tia,  which  held  the  first^lace  amongvines,  and  em- 
braced many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
collivated  according  to  dUTerent  methods.*  It  was 
of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 
aalian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migrationX  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
iFirmitamA  «»§«■*).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  ^i9wi 
o/raf,"  from  the  ^^Ut  &avtXo(,^*  whh^  Virgil  tells 
ua**  was  paitieolarly  anuable  for  putnm,  and  the 
jcairvwr  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comio  poet,"  pre- 
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pared  ia  greatest  perfection  near  Beneventum,  Irbra 
the  Kamtof  ofiireJiac,  80  named  in  consequence  <d 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  bladt,  but  cnT  an 
intermediate  dnsky  or  amoky  hoe.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ianptof,  on  whose  divine 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  sneh  glowing  lan- 
guage,* is  simidy  some  rich  wine  of  great  age, 
"toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  (Movrof 
oiK  Ix^y,  ^(Vf  ffljrpdf  . . .  jtpuv  ye  daipovtuc*)-  The 
origin  of  the  title  &v6ovfdat  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wioe  frcnn  a 
aweet-smdling  spot  •*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bonqnet"  of  the  wine  itself;*  according  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  most,  although  in  another  [dace  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
tesMuble  Champagne.* 

Those  who  ^ira  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consnlt  the  Geoponie 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  I4th  book  of  Pliny'a  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  33d ;  the 
13th  book  of  Colnmella,  with  the  commentaTy  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  Sd  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4;  'PaH- 
lux,  vt.,  et  seq. ;  Atheiueus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ;  he- 
sides  which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
oUier  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  npon  these  topics. 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  noticd  ^rticolariy, 
Proq>er  Rendella,  Tractatut  de  Fituo,  YindmM  et 
Vino,  Ven^,  1639.— Galeatius  Landrinoa,  QtuutU 
de  MixHone  Vint  et  Aqua,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Aodreaa 
Baocius,  De  Naturdi  Vinorum.  Hutoria,  &c.,  Rom., 
1696.  —  De  Conmriit  AMigwrnm,  &c.,  Gronov., 
Thes.  Grace.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Obtena- 
limu  0*  the  Winee  of  the  Aruientw,  Loiiil.,  1776. — 
HendersoD,  HMay  Aneiad  mi  Modem  Wmee^ 
Lond.,  18S4.  Some  of  the  most  fanportant  fhcta 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker^  Gal- 
lia, vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  S38-S41,  and  CAari- 
klee,  i.,  466,  seq. 

VIOCURI.   {Vid.  QDiTDosviai  Vulis.) 

•VrOLA  (W),  the  Violet.    (Vid.  Ioh.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (fi6Moc),  a  Rod  or 
Wand,  "nils  waa  in  many  cases  ^e  emblem  of  ■ 
certain  rank  or  oflSce ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  (vid.  Amcilk),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  {vid.  Caducsos^),  imd 
by  the  tricliniareha  (vid.  Tkicliniuh),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  Authority  over  slaves." 
The  use  of  the  rod  (fioUiittv*)  in  the  pntutrtiment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolishied  by  the  lex  Foreim 
(p.  B86).  In  the  fosces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  ti^tber. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  auch  as  cummin."   (Vid.  Flaokdm.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magieal  disiday,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerra."  To  do  anything  virguUi  dtmna  was 
to  do  it  ijr  m^gie.'*  The  stripes  of  doth  were 
ctiled  wrfo."  (Vid.  PiLUim,  p.  718;  Tau,  p. 
96S.) 


I.  CTliMphTMt.^.  F^fi.,  4.-10.,  C.  F.,  v.,  l.—lsitui...  Da 
Gon.  An,,  it.,  4.~ni«.,  H.  N.,  sir.,  4, 1 7.— Compsj*  uiti.,  38^ 
ontlM  niQ*'CmpiiiH.'*)— L  |Atb«a.,i.,  p.W,  e.)— S.  (AlhsD.,*., 
p.  441,  i.—Yii.  EtuUtb.  ad  Hon..  CM.,  li..  »«0.-CMMb.  wi 
Atboa,  i.,  ^  ».)— 4.  (Said.,  i.  »,)— 5.  (Heiych.,  *.)— 4. 
(Atheiiq  i.,p.  39,  a.— CMnpwe  p.  40,  c.)— 7.  (Nun.  Marc,  n.  338., 
-Ovid.  MM.,  I.,  7IB.)-a.  (SoMC,  Epitt.,  4T.}-t.  (Act^ 
n.)— 10.  (Hiflnw.  in  U.,  xxnii..  17.}— 11.  (Bon.,  CM.,  x.,  SSS. 
903,  918. 380.)-ia  livl..  17l.)-ll.  {Cio.  ad  AU.,  t.,  44.)-14. 
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TIRGINESYESTA'LES.   (Fi^  Vbhalw  Vup 

WIIH-) 

VIRIDA'RIUU.   CI^mL  HoBTVt,  p.  SLl.) 

VIS.  Ltges  were  puted  it  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  pTBTflOting  tcU  o(  Tiolenee.  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Pltutia  wu  enacted  afaiait  ihoae  who  occii- 
|Hed  public  place*  and  canied  ansa.*  The  lex 
pnwoaed  by  tba  oooaul  Q.  Catolua  on  tbia  aut^ect, 
wilhtbeiMiaUUMeftf  Flantiua  thatiilNuiBB,  appeua 
to  be  the  kx  Plolia.'  Thm  waa  a  lei  JoUa  of  the 
dieutor  Oaaar  on  tiiia  aubjeet,  which  impoaed  the 
pemhy  of  exile.*  Two  Julue  lecea  were  paaaed  aa 
to  tfaia  matter  in  the  time  of  Aaguatos,  which  were 
ra^tectively  eotitled  De  Vi  Poblica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.*  The  lex  De  Vi  PubUea  did  not  ap|rij,  aa  the 
title  might  aeera  to  import,  exdoatTelr  to  acu 
againat  the  puUio  peace,  and  it  ia  not  poaaiMe  to 
daacrflM  it  rery  aecuratdj  by  enamerating 

its  chief  proTiaions.  The  ooUeotmg  <tf  aima  (anw, 
uU)  in  a  bouae  (ioauit)  or  in  a  riUa  (tfroM  in  vit- 
U),  except  for  the  purpoae  of  banting,  or  going  a 
iouniCT  or  a  voyage,  waam  itaelf  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  Tba  aigniontiMi  of  the  WMd  tela  in  thia  lex 
waa  Tery  extemire.  The  poniahment  for  the  rioU- 
tion  of  thb  lex  waa  aqoc  et  isnia  interdietio,  ex- 
0^  in  the  eaae  of  attacking  and  laundering  booaea 
or  Tiliaa  with  an  anned  band,  in  which  caae  the  pun- 
iahment  waa  death  ;  and  the  penalty  waa  the  aame 
Ibr-  carrying  ott  a  woman,  married  or  BBmairied. 
The  easea  ennnwiited  in  tlw  Digeat  aa  fallmg  with- 
in Ibe  peoahiea  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
caaea  where  the  act  waa  of  leu  atrocity ;  for  io> 
atance,  if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  t(^[etber  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  tbe  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  hie  death,  be  came  within  the  penalties  of  tbe 
lexDe  Vi  PriTata.  It  waa  also  a  caae  of  via  prira- 
to  when  peraona  combined  to  prevent  anothw  being 
brooght  before  tbe  prstor.  Tbe  seoatus  oonsnltum 
Voluaianum  extended  the  penalties  of  tbr  '  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  bis  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  reanlt  0om  U. 
Tbe  penalties  of  this  Jex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
dared  to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex :  by  a  senatus  consultom,  the  name  of 
vrbicb  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  fr«n  en- 
joying any  honour,  qnaai  infamis. 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA..  There  waa  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  caae  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (fiti  vi  tUjtctui  etl). 
Tbe  object  of  the  interdict  waa  to  restore  tbe  party 
ejected  to  possession.*   (Kid.  Intsbsiotuh.) 

VISCERATIO.   (Fii.Fwiios,p.  4eS.) 

•  VISCUM  il£6t),  the  Mistletoe.   ( Kii  Ixoi.) 

VITIS.   (Kid.  CaimjEio.) 

'VITIS  (^ireAof),  the  Vine.  "  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  H/tveJicf  iypUt  of  Dioscoridea  is  the 
TsNTW  commtnit;  the  Arox?,  the  BryoM  Hoic*; 
and  tbe  /liAoivo,  the  fiymaaUa.  In  tbia  nocount 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodoueos.  Staokbouse 
marks  tbe  first  aa  the  Kocetntum  Vitit  ItUu;  but 
Schneider  doubta  whether  either  of  the  planta  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  a^iy  to  the 
description  of  it  giveu  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  iypta  as  being  either  tbe  Brpw  dioics 
or  Cretiem.  The  i/mXoc  Ofvofopof  ia  the  Ftfu  vrnt- 
ftv,  h."  ( VuL  VmuM,  at  the  commenoement  tbe 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (Mac),  Gbas.  A  singular  amount  of 
Ignorance  and  akeplieism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gaidto  the  knowledge  paaaaaaedV^  anciente  in 


^1.**  •  Hh«p.  IU^  8.1-1.  (Cic, 

lOfiS 


theutofiW-mnking.  SomeaasMedikMitiM 
to  be  legwded  aa  exefaiaively  a  madn  iawiH, 
while  otoera,  unable  altogether  to  leMtOem 

of  evidence  to  tbe  oontiary,  conlcated  tbasMiita 
with  beUeving  that  tbe  snhiwance  «as  imDn  «lj 
in  iu  eoanest  and  mdeat  form.  It  ii  sow  dearij 
denwootiated  to  have  been  incomnnDiiKMiTsy 
ramoto  epo^  Varioos  spodnieM  nffl  is  nis- 
■BOB  prove  that  the  mannfaeam  hid  is  mm 
brasebea  teaefaed  apointof  parfoetkMisiAkkiS' 
cent  akin  haa  not  yet  been  ^  to  attaii;  ai,i. 
though  we  may  not  fed  disposed  to  p  wfaa 
Winctolmann,'  irtio  contends  that  it  was  ondngit 
geoBraUy,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  popsm, 
IB  the  old  worid  than  among  omselTM,  jet,  «ba 
we  examine  the  namarau  wflaalioanwiigrtB 
all  great  public  mniBMns.-we  most  6d  canwd 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordmaiyinlenllbnl 
raaooer  of  domestic  naaila  by  Oe  Eoptim, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  tbe  process  oC  gUss^ktwiag  disiiDCij]i 
represMtedia  the  paintings  of  Beni  Emu.  iAA 
it  any  foith  out  beiepoaed  utbeialapMslincf  hi- 
ero^yplitoa  aeoordinc  to  tbe  Fhooeiie  i;tua.«n 
exeeulad  daring  the  reign  OsirtaieD  the  Ttt, 
tbe  eontemporaiy  of  Joseph,  and  his  iouMte 
socceisors,  while  a  glass  bead  baa  bees  bai  a 
Tliebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  nwnuch  wlio  Imd 
3300  yeaia  ago,  about  tbe  time  of  die  Jewisk  Ex- 
odus. Vaaes  aJao,  wiB»4MUles,  driskiai^qi,  la- 
des, and  a  mnltibide  of  other  objects,  bin  bta 
diacoTflred  in  a^Hilchrea  and  attached  id  aauiH 
both  in  UppN  and  Lower  Egypt;  and,althN|hii 
moat  caaea  bo  jmciae  date  can  be  tfiiud  u  Dwe 
relics,  many  of  them  are  refeued  tbeauteon- 
petent  jodglM  to  a  vary  eariy  period.* 

A  story  haa  been  preserved  by  PlBV*thit^ 
waa  firat  diaeovered  aoeidealaUy  by  rase  m- 
chants,  who,  having  landed  on  the  S^nu  cwtil 
toe  mouth  <^  the  river  Bdns,  sod  beiag  nnklt  ti 
find  atones  to  support  their  ooofciog-poti,letckilla 
this  purpose  from  their  ^ip  seme  oTtbelniivef^ 
nitre  which  composed  the  caisa  llusbeiQfAMd 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  atnaai  «f 
matter.  No  coaduaiim  can  be  dran  frn  ibi 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  ofitSTBiKMa; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  byStnbo'iM 
Josepbus,*  that  the  sand  of  the  dittziel  io  ^mmb 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  ^aas4uk>(. 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  ttewortdiifi 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandr^  long  the  nant  ^bi^^ 
the  aooieBt  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Hi^ 
oa  the  Glaaa  of  the  Hetnewa  and  PticoiciaBi.  C» 
vuntmr.  Soc.  GcU.,  tom.  iv.— Heereu,  Utn,  U^- 
p.  M.)  Alexandrea  sustained  its  refntuin  » 
many  centuries ;  Home  derived  a  greit  pW""  "J 
its  sopidiea  from  this  scarce,  and  u  hu  >  * 
reign  of  Aurdius  vre  find  the  muo&ctiiie  w 
flonriahiiw.* 

There  is  aome  diffikml^  in  deodhc  ^  ^ 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mratiooed,  I>kwkt 
term  *oAof ,  Uke  the  Hebrew  wort  wed  io  lie  ws 
of  Job,' and  translated  in  the  LXX.  1?  4<il«^l^ 
tiooal^  denotea  not  only  aitiSeiil  |h«Wi"*' 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  MM 'Af^ 
like  snbatanoe.*  Olna  tbe  fciUr  of  Henidtttt.  >!> 
which  the  EtbioiMaBa  encased  tbe  Mm/ 
dead,  enmot  be  |^  aliboagh  vieMi  m  ihn 
sense  hy  Ctema  and  Diodoras,'*  Ar  weiwei- 


1.  (i.,  o.  a,  4         (wnkim,  i*c  Uif^^S^t 
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presaly  UM  tbst  it  wao  iag  In  abandonee  out  of  tbe 
earth ;  ind  hence  oommenutora  haTo  eoojectorad 
that  rock-ci78t8l,  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
slabaster,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  Bat  when  tbe  same  histottan, 
In  bis  aoooont  of  sacred  orooodiles,*  st^es  that  thejr 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  atone 

Tcf),  we  may  safely  conclode  that  be  intends  to  de- 
scribe seme  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  Imew 
noappra^tename.  ^iMo^fmYltUp^^^^uaA9^ea• 
^6*  vaJJva  of  an  Athesiaii  usoription  leftned  to 
B.C.  396,*  together  with  the  passage  in  AriatoiAa- 
BM.*  where  tbe  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  kin^  "  iaXlvov  igmmd- 
Titv,"  decide  nothing,  eqwcrally  since  in  another 
oomedy*  Strepsiades  describes  a  toAof ,  or  bnming- 
glaaa,  as  a  tnutsparent  atdDs  sold  ia  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous  Bubstanee  groond  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  prodoce  the  efiitot.  Setting  aside  the  two 
pmblema  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactorTtestim<«iy  in  tbe  woriu  of  his  painl  and 
soecessor  TbeopbraatoB,  who  notieea  the  oheniii* 
■tanee  alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  tbe  sand  at 
tbe  mouth  of  die  rivw  Behu  ft*  the  ftlnication  of 
gjaiiB. 

Among  the  Latin  writeia  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
tbe  first  in  wbom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  ;*  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  coantrymeo  long 
before,  Ibr  Cicero  names  it,  ahxic  with  paper  aiM 
lioea,  as  a  common  aztide  of  merahandlse  brao^t 
from  Egypt.*  Scanras,  in  his  ■dilesbip  (B.C.  OS), 
made  a  disf^y  of  it  such  as  vras  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  teen*  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  whii^  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  tiie  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  ghm.'  In 
the  poets  of  tbe  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  sudi 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  objed  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-oup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Rome  for  half  anas;*  ukL  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  womm  made  a  livdihood  by  tmcking  aulphnr 
matohesliMr  broken  ftagmeota"  When  Pliny  wrote, 
mannlkctoriBs  had  been  esteUlshed  not  only  hi  Ita- 
ly, but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cups  had  uitirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  ail- 
Ter  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  SeveniB  we 
find  vUrwii  ranked  along  with  cnrriers,  coachma- 
kers,  gtridasoiths,  sOversmitha,  and  other  ordinary 
artificen  wbom  the  emperar  taxed  to  laise  money 
far  his  thennv." 

The  nnmenoB  specimens  transmitted  to  as  prove 
that  titB  andeots  were  well  aoqnainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  cotooia  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  sncoessfhl  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pore  and  free  frcm 
all  eokmr,  stnoe  we  ture  told  FUny  that  it  was 
eoQsidered  most  valuaUe  in  this  state.  It  n 
WTODght  secording  to  the  diffbrent  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  aa  we  term  it,  although  grmtnd 
{terintr)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  npoo  a  wheel, 
aaA  engraved  with  a  duup  toed  lil»  silver  (**afiied 
JUUm  figwrtUT,  dbtA  tamo  ttrkitr,  sIimI  srgvnli  fluds 


1.  (ii.,  09.)—*.  (BBtiJt,  Con.  Iiwaipt.,  n.  130,  i  SO.)— I. 
(AchMB., 74.)-4.  (Nub.,  7TM-5.  (iT.,»iiii.,»4l.)— d.  (fn 
Bab.  Pott.,  14.)-7.  (PHa.,  H.  N.,  ntxri.,  «,  t  T.)-e.  (f. 
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—Compm  Hwlialits.,  M.}— 10.  (Jmy.,  *.,  48.— Mutial,  i.,  tX 
_ld.,  z..  l-«tu.,  Ht^  i-S,n^-CinivM  Dta  Cuik,  bi..  17J 


Mister"*].  Doobts  have  bem  ezfrnssed  toneb* 
ing  the  accnra(7  of  the  lart  part  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but,  since  we  have  Um  most  positive  evi< 
deuce  that  the  diamoed  (nfosMf )  was  empkqped  by 
engravers  of  g«BS,*  and  mi^  tberefbre  have  been 
apidied  with  still  greater  &eilKy  to  sciatcbing  the 
soilace  of  glass,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  sufqweiBg 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  meant 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  OManinn 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assome,  especiaUy 
dnee  iaan^y^ttiM  and  vaiioas  other  devioes  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  so^  process.' 
The  diatreta  of  Martial*  were  ^ass  caps  cnt  or  en- 
graved acocMrdmg  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  meth- 
ods. The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oo- 
corred  so  ftequentty*  that  the  jurists  found  it  necee* 
sary  to  define  aooontely  the  oircumstanoes  ondsr 
which  tbe  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.*  The  art  of  Aching  npoa 
glass,  now  so  oommou,  was  entirely  trnkBowa, 
since  it  depends  npon  the  properties  of  flooiio  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  ttw  last  centnty. 

We  may  now  bri^  ennmerate  the  chief  uses  to 
wluch  giMS  was  apfdied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cope,  and  cineraiy  nms.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  aeen  in  the  British 
Mnanmi  and  all  the  principal  CtHitineotal  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Bortionico  at  Nsfrfra, 
whidi  contains  the  spoils  of  Hereulaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  MOO  specimens  of 
ancient  ^ass.  These  saffldently  prove  the  taste^ 
ingenniqr,  andeonsommata  skill  lavished  upoa  eodi 
labonrs;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
Uowptpe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceftd 
form  and  Inilliant  eohMuv,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  comi^oated  workman^p.  A 
very  remarkaUe  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  nmily,  is  descrUwd  in 
the  notes  to  Winckehnann,*  and  figorsd  here.  It  is 


a  glass  eiqi  contained  within  a  sort  of  netwmk, 
slso  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  <ai 
dtort  and  very  fine  glass  mops  ^HaaeA  at  eqoal  dis- 
tances from  eadi  other.  Rooad  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bna  Vivn 
MoLTot  Annos.  The  characters  of  tbe  insimptioB 
are  green,  the  netwmk  is  blue,  tbe  cop  itsdfTesein- 
blea  ofal,  shades  of  red.  white,  yellow,  and  Una 
|n«dominating  in  tnra,  aecoiding  to  the  angle 
whieb  the  Bgbt  ftlls  npoo  it.  It  was  at  first  b»> 
lieved  that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  tbe  ground ;  but  it  ia  ranch  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by      artist,  for  it  corro- 
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•poods  pneiaelj  to  Uw  aeoooot  gim  of  twa  praokm* 
saps  pretentAd  bgr  ai^  Egyptian  priett  to  the  Em- 
peror Adriaa,  and  ohanctemed  as  esto*  stfstwfw 

MrneMart*.*  Neither  Uie  tetters  nor  the  network 
hare  been  soMered  lo  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  eat  oat  of  •  eoUd  mass  alter  the  manner  of  a 
eameo,  the  tnarka  of  the  wheel  being  ttill  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  ai  the  instrument  was  aUeto  reach  tltem 
eompletety  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
eient  genius  in  this  department  ia  the  odebiated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museam-  It  was 
Cmnd  ahont  three  handred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distaaoe  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
■epulchrml  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evideaoe,  to  have  been  the  tinnb  at  Al«ander  Se- 
Teraa.  The  extreme  beauty  at  thia  nni  led  MoM- 
bueon  and  other  antiqaariea  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  he  compoaed  of  dark  blue  glass,  at  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaboratly  wrought 
Cgures  of  opeque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  persona  of  the  greatest  praetieal  expert- 
eoee,  uai  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  Uue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  umon  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  (rtwerved,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  receiTed  the  slightest  injury. 
With  sneh  samples  before  ns,  we  need  not  wnnder 
that  In  dM  time-  of  Nero  a  pair  of  modentMiied 
glass  cops  with  handles  (pteroli}  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  {HS.  stx  mill^*).  For  a  full  descrip- 
tieta  of  the  Portiand  Vsse,  see  the  eighth  Tolume  of 
toe  ArdiMriogia. 

%  QIass  pontes  presenting  Ae-simUes  either  in 
nlief  or  intoglio  of  engraved  preeioas  atones.  In 
this  my  have  been  preserved  exact  ccq>ies  of  many 
beantiful  gems,  of  whidi  the  originals  no  lon^  ex- 
ist, as  in^  he  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stoecb, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  sodi  persons  as  were  not  wealUiy  enough 
to  parohasa  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  ftom  the 
phrase  "  mtreit  gemmi  ct  mJgi  cmnifir."*  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

8.  Closely  allied  to  the  pre(^ing  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fiddity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.*  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
PoUio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
llenQS*  on  a  rogue  vrbo  had  cheated  him  in,thi8  way, 
and  eoUeetiona  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  ^aas  which  were  evidntly  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  whidi  they  cannot  be  di^goidied 
by  the  eye.* 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particulariy  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  dilTerent  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
•nd  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depiot  upon 
the  upper  aorfhee  some  figure  OTpattem,  upon  the 
ptineiple  ef  a  minnte  mosaic.  The  filamente  tboa 
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oooMned  were  than  SDhjeeM  to  soth  t  ^ 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  wUboot  adbu 
tbem,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  ihU 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  pictare  Inwgfai  m 
upcm  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  ttmnik 
the  whole  of  the  Uttle  cdumoa  iho  jwntnL  ai 
hence,  if  it  was  cot  into  thin  slices  at  n^tugh 
to  the  direction  irf*  the  fibres,  eat^  oT  tiwK  sectiiBi 
would  upon  both  aides  represent  the  dei^vM 
wonld  thua  be  multiplied  to  an  exteot  is  prifonitt 
to  the  totaileogth  of  the  glass  threads.  Tmh» 
tiful  fragmento,  endenUy  eaostnieted  is  tkit  «q. 
are  aeeorately  oommented  upon  by  WiKketajia.' 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  £K7pt,iitlwn 
on  the  frontispieoe  to  the  third  rohiou  of  Wilkii- 
aon^B  worfc.  Many  mosaic  pavements  aod  ftoam 
(opHt  mitMMi)  hdong  to  thia  head,  sisee  the  ata 
were  frequently  oompoeed  of  opaqns^BtsdlH 
marMe;  hut  these  have  been  already  dimsKdnf. 
715  of  tills  work. 

6.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  various  eolonnifipeir 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  ud  lo 
have  been  attecfaed  as  a  lining  to  the  nib  aj 
ceilings  of  apsnmeots  in  dwdhng-housea,  jisn  u 
acagUotda  is  frequently  emidoyed  m  Itt^.  aod  «ea- 
Honally  in  our  own  oountiy  also.  Iteooniiiudv 
in  this  way  were  called  vtfrMcwura.  and  ibe  fu- 
els vitrea  quadrature.  Such  was  the  load  of  dm- 
ration  introduced  by  Scauma  for  the  aeaeti^ 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glaas,  u  tm, 
nor  bas-relielB,  as  others  have  imsgioed.' 

6.  The  question  whether  gtaas  wmkm  «n 
known  to  the  anciento  hn,  after  nock  imatm, 
hem  set  at  rest  by  tin  excavation  at  PoDpeii;  lor 
not  only  have  many  fragments  <rfflit|lsnbead)i- 
interred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  be  tepiduim 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronse  lattice  came  lo 
with  some  of  the  penes  still  inserted  is  the  bne, 
ao  as  to  deieimiiie  at  ODoe  not  only  ttw  enm 
bat  the  mode  in  which  they  were  Becoredadv- 
nnged.*   (Vid.  Hodsb,  Roiuk,  p-  Ut.) 

7.  From  the  time  tliat  pore  ^aes  becaine  ben, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  whei  dnhntd 
open  one  side,  it  possessed  the  propeftjofrelttiiif 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  itteopt  m  aah 
by  the  Sidoniana  to  make  InotingglMWi*  ai 
equally  certain  Uiat  it  moat  haveftM ;  iirtbe  M 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  eosdf  a  ibi 
fint  instance,  which  require  otmstant  cir^  ui 
tein  but  imperfectly  the  end  desirsd,  wu  animd 
under  the  EnqiirB.  He^eetingiiteientDunmM 
SraoBLUH. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  as  alM 
vention  of  maDeiMe  ^ase  is  found  in  Perans,*  ■ 
t<rid  still  more  ciiaimatantia^  by  Dioa  Cuss.' 
and  is  alluded  to  1^'  Fliny,'  with  an  eipRwa^ 
doubt,  however,  as  to  ite  truth.  An  ntitf  appnin 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  sUss.  Ttebeduw 
violently  upon  the  ground.  Whes  takes 
neithw  broken  nor  cracked,  but  disted  Se  t  pnw 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  m**.  "* 
hanuiKred  it  bade  into  ite  original  slopB.  ly^"! 
peror  inquired  whether  any  one  wis  acfW*'*' 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  4e  MP*"*- 
upon  which  the  order  waa  given  thai  fceiiw' »■ 
instenUy  beheaded,  lest  the  preeieviBMki"!" 
kise  theb:  value,  should  aoeh  tvmram^^^ 
generally  known.  . 

VTITA.  or  plord  VITTA  ■  ntai  "J^l 
tobeoooaiderad,  I.  Aaanordina7i»''''**"''''' 
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tTMBRACULUM. 


dress.  IL  As  a  decontioQ  of  sacred  persons  and 
sacred  lb  ings. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fs- 
male  dress,  it  was  simpbr  a  band  encircling  the 
head,  and  serving  to  conflne  the  tresses  lejvutUt 
vUttx),  the  ends,  when  long  (hnga  temia  vUta), 
hanging  down  behind.'  It  was  worn  (1.)  bymaid- 
CDs;*  (3.)  Iqr  married  wnnea also,  the  Titta  assumed 
OD  the  nnptialHlajr  being  or  a  diffbnnt  form  from 
that  used  by  Tirgios.* 

The  Titta  was  not  won  by  libertine  even  of  fkir 
character,'  much  less  by  meretrices ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  intigne  fudorit,  and,  together 
with  the  atola  and  inttila,  aerred  to  point  oat  at  first 
sight  the  freebom  matron.* 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  dioiee ; 
white  and  porple  are  both  mentioned.*  One  of 
those  r^iresentfld  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  eases  set 
with  pearls  (vUta  vutrgaritarum'). 

The  foDowing  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Hercnlaneam, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vhta.* 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usu^y  twiated  round  the  infula  (vid.  Infula),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.*  Under  this 
form  it  was  employed asan ornament for(l.)priests, 
and  those  who  ofi^ed  sacrifice."  (3.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vitlala  tacerdo* 
for  a  vestal,  xar*  k^ox^v}^  <3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  bie  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vittK  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplels 
of  olive  or  lanrel."  (4.)  Statues  of  deities.'*  (6.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice.'*  (6.)  Altars.'*  (7.) 
Temples."   (8.)  The  Uur^pia  of  suppliants.'* 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulte,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  hnia?*  and 
ffu>Ui>.'*  Tbey  were  white  (ntvete**),  or  purple  (pam- 
cect*'),  or  azure  (conUns),  when  wreattied  Tound  an 
altar  to  the  manes.** 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlahds,**  and  vitta  lorea  for  tiie  leatl^ 
em  straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
worked.** 

*ULMUS  (irreAto),  the  Elm,  or  Vlmu  tamfettru, 
Ii.   Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ee- 


I.  ITijg^  Ma.,  Til.,  S91.  40).-OTid,  Met.,  ii.,  411.— Td.,  W., 
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Vftt.Hu.,T.,S,tl.)— 4.  (TibnU.,i.,S,«7.)— 8.  (Ond,A.A., 
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«II.}— 7.  (Dig.  M,  tit.  1,  «.  19, 4  !.)-&  (BiMSi  d'Eroolano, 
torn,  ii.,  UT.  7S,  ?5.>-».  (Vin.,  Oemf .,  iii.,  487.— U.,  Mil,  x., 
Wr.— Udor.,  lU.,  SO,  4  *^iin.  id  Vim.,  Mn.,  ■.,  938.-Th> 
•KpTMiieii  or  Lncan  i»  abtnu«,T.,  Ml,  Ac)- 10.  (Viiv.,  Mn., 
ii^  SSI.— Id.  lb»  tT.,'5n.— Id.  ib..  iXJ^Ttat.,  Ann., !.,  67.) 
—11.  (Tin.,  Mn^  vli.,  418.— Orid,  FmM.,  iii.,  30.— Id.  ib.,  ri., 
4»7.— Jn.,  9A,  ir., Id.,  n.,  50.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  iii.,  SI. 
—Id.  ib.,  ti.,  «».-SlU.,  StW.,  ii.,  l.M.— Id.,  Aehill.,  i.,  II.— 
M.,  Thaix.  iiL,  4M.) — IS.  (Viig.,  Mn.,  IW,  SaS.-Jnv.,  n., 
00.  —  CoBpm  8UL,  Srl*„iii.,  S,  S.}— 14.  (Vin.,  Qtorg.,  iiL, 
WJ^Mn.,  ii.,  133.  IM.— Ib..  t.,  HO^-Ond,  Ep.  ra  Poot..  iii.. 
9.  74.— Stat,  AcbilL,  ii.,  SOI.)— 19.  (Vin.,  Edof.,  viii.,  04.— 
jRB^ili.,H.]— IS.  (Prap.,iT.,S,ST.— Co^mTkeit.,Hitt., 
iT.,53.)— 17.  (Vin.,  .SB.,ni.,  07.— Id.  ib.,  tIU.,  198.)— 1& 
(Old,  Vm€.,  iii..  W.)-l«.  (VirK-,  Edc*,,  <iu..  S4.H-W.  (Id., 
Own.,  iii.,  487.— (Md,  Urt..  ziii..  MS.-^t.,  Tbeb^  iU.,  460.) 
— -SI.  (Pnm.,  i*.,  9,  r.)-tS.  {YiTg-Mn.,  iii-M.)— 13.  (Plio., 
B.  N.,  nui,  Sp— Mte.,  xix.,  SI,  «.)-l4.  (HiB.,  Hl«.  Nm.. 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particiilariy 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  dm  forms  a  Avonrite  flgme  io  the 

strains  of  the  RtHnan  bards. 

ULNA.   (Yid.  Pi8,  p.  763.) 

*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.  According  to  some,  however,  the 
term  o/fdwas  em^c^ed  to  designate  marine  aqoatio 
plants,  and  those  growing  m  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  bold  good,  however,  in  aU  cases. 

UMBELLA.   (Vid.  UHBtACDLDN.) 

UMBI'LICUS,    {Vid.  Um.) 

UMBO.    {Vid.  Clipioi  ;  Tooa,  p.  966.) 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (ffjciodnov,  extd- 
iiWf  aKuMeiaii,  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Oreek  uid 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  ifiiroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panatbenaea,  as  is 
mentioned  under  HyDKupBoaii,  p.  6S3.  The  par- 
asols of  the  ancients  seem  to  .have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.'  Thqr  are 
oHen  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vasts 
the  annexed  woodcut  Is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
UTta  dt  Vatet  Antique$,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  (yid.  Tuni- 
ca, 1033),  and  has  a  small  himatioii,  which  seeme 
to  have  &Uut  off  her  durulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  f<Hr  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.*  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sun  or  some  paaaing  shower,*  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  aUow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vtd.  AMPRtmATBint,  6S.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.*  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  called  ^oUa.* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  bn>ad  brim 
(petetu*)  as  a  protection  against  the  son.*  See 
Paciaudi,  de  UmteUa  getMione,  Rom.,  17S8. — ^Bec- 
ker, CkarikUt,  ii.,  p.  73. 


I.  (Ariitoph.,Eqiiit.,  IS48.— SchoL  Mlloc.— Orid,  Art-Aal, 


9O0.)— 1  (AwimMi  IO.  Atbnu,  zii.,  p.  SH.)— 3.  (lUrt., 
jiT.,88.)— 4.  (M»it^jri.,73.— (WiLc.)- 5.(JoT.,«rt. 
AO.)— C  {Pidlax.vli.,  174.— Conpinz.,  1ST — ThMcrit., 
tt.)— 7.  (SMt.,  Oetn.,  BS.— Dioa  Can.,  Ux.,T.) 
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UNGUENTA. 


UHGUENTA. 


TINCf  A  {hynU,  oiiyda,  otrr^),  the  twatfUi  put 
•f  tlw  A*  or  Id>iA,  is  derived  by  Vbtto  from  whm, 
«  Mrc  tbe  QBit  of  tbe  difiuoBB  of  tbe  u.* 

Ito  nlM  u  a  weight  wm  4tS-M6  nafat%  or  {  of 
M  ooMo,  and  106-86  iniu  ■Toirnpoio.  {Vii. 
Liaai.)  It  WM  MtbdiviM  iirto 

Oil  Bm. 

3  SemuDcuB,  eadi    ,  .   .   s=  ^  107-46 
S  DoelhB        "   .   .   .   .   s=  i     W  IS 
4Sieiliel  108-416 
6SextaUe      "....=  72*77 
S4ScnipuU  16  069 

l44SiliqilB        «    .    .    .    .    =:  3011 

la  eoDnecting  tiie  Roman  qretem  of  weigjibi  and 
manef  with  ttie  Greek,  another  diTiaioa  of  tbe  mt- 
cia  wao  need.  Wbea  the  draidima  wae  iatrodaoed 
nto  the  Ronaa  syatan  aa  eooiTaleat  to  tbe  dena- 
lioa  af  06  to  the  poud  (Md-DaiiAaHa,  DbachmA 
the  wiela  ooatained  8  draohm*,  the  draduM  8 
aerapala,  the  senpalum  S  oboli  <iiace  6  oboli  made 
op  the  drachma),  and  the  obokw  8  uliqiua  {npariay 
Therefore  tbe  aocia  waa  dirided  into 

8  dradinK,  «aek  .   .  .  .   =  64-808  grs. 
84  Bcrapdla     "    .   .    .  •  .   ss  18  0S9 
48oboU  *•  9  634  " 

i44BiikiiMB     "   ..*..  =  zan  " 

Iir  this  dirisioD  we  have  tbe  origia  of  tbe  modem 
Italiao  system,  in  which  tbe  pound  is  diTided  into 
IS  ouneea^  the  oance  into  thne  drams,  tbe  dram 
Into  three  semplea,  and  the  ecmple  into  6  canta. 
In  each  of  these  syrtems  1738  Ktparla,  siUqiw,  or 
carats  make  ap  the  poand. 

The  ancial  systeni  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Airpo  (tbe  Roman 
Ubrt),  and  divided  it  into  18  parts,  eacb  of  which 
th^  eaUed  hyna  m  oijKin  (tiie  Roman  mum). 
(Yid.  LiTBA.)  In  this  syiten  tbe  Ajritia  was  leek* 
oned  equal  to  the  xa^o^X- 

Muller  considers  thit  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselres,  obtained  tbe  onciil 
system  from  the  Etrascans.* 

Tbe  Romuis  api^jed  the  onoisl  divisHm  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  (Fid.  As.)  InlM^tbenn- 
cla  was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whenoe  the  word  tndk 
(*ti.  Psfl) ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jngeniro  (vid. 
JooiKoa) ;  in  content,  tbe  twelfth  of  ■  seztarios 
(vid.  SszTjuiisa,  Ct^trdb,  Xbstis)  ;  in  time,  the 
twel  fth  of  an  hour.   {Vid.  At,  nbfai.y 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As. 

UNCIAIUUM  FCENUS.  (Vid.lmmuTowUott- 
BT,  p.  647.) 

UNCTtyRES.   (ril.BiTHi,p.  148.) 

UNCTUA'RIUM.   (Vtd.  Bi-mt,  p.  148.) 

UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salres.  The 
application  of  nngoenta,  in  coonezion  with  the  ba- 
thing and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Atblbt^  &c.  But,  althoogh 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  pmeerre  ue 
health  and  elasticity  of  ttie  human  frame,  tihey  were 
in  later  times  nsed  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  emptoyod  td  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  g:iTe  to  them 
tbe  most  beautiful  fragrance  poesible ;  they  were, 
moreorer,  not  merely  applied  alter  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  Tender  one's  appeannoe  or  presmoe  more 
pleasant  than  uenaL  In  riiort,  th«y  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present 

The  nnmeroos  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
aetpiainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 
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pears,  mem  for  Aepoipoae  «r  pmoling  flia  hiK  tea 
for  deaning  it.'  For  the  ame  pozpoaB  tki^  ilsa 
osed  certain  betbe.* 

Anmg  the  wioaa  and  eoatty  oOa  wliA  won 
partly  oaed  far  the  ridn  and  pai^  far  Oe  hvr.  Ae 
fidbtwing  may  be  mentioned  as  examplea :  men  as 
siom,  megatesinm.  metoiMum,  amazacoMm,  Cffo- 
nam,  aoaiwim.  nardinnm.  ^lirjimm,  ia«ninnm, 
aaeenm,  and  orocns  oO,  which  waa  coosidered  tte 
most  costly.'  In  addition  to  tbeoe  aila,  the  aacicBts 
also  nsed  varioos  kfada  of  poiwder  «■  pastan, 
which,  by  a  geaend  naBe,  are  called  HafaimMi 
To  what  extent  the  humry  of  nainc  fra^aat  ois 
and  tbe  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inlerred  from 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  peiqde  aamoted  tbemsdra 
twice  or  even  three  times  «  day,  in  order  that  tbe 
delieions fragrance mi|[ht never diminiidt  AtRiNBa, 
however,  these  loxnnea  did  not  become  veiy  gcn- 
eialtiU  towards  Ibe  end  of  the  RepoliUe.*  wIuIb  tte 
Greeks  afqiear  to  bare  been  &mi1jarvitli  aenftoB 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Gredm  and  Rmdw 
earned  their  <Mntntents  and  perfianes  with  ihm, 
especially  when  they  batfaed,  in  small  bues  of  cosi- 
ly materials  and  bewaifnl  workmanahip,  which  were 
called  asrfAMM.*  Tbe  traffic  wbidiwaa  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfomes  in  sereni  torn 
of  Greece  and  aontbero  Italy  was  TeryeonaideraUe. 
Tbe  persons  engaged  in  nunafactmixig  tfaem  were 
called  by  tbe  Rranans  mguauarii,''  or,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  women,  ungutnlarue,*  and  the  art  of 
mann&eturing  them  ungunima.  In  the  wealttay 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capoa  there  was  one  pest 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  vrhidi  oonnaled  etiii^ 
of  shops,  in  vrtkich  oitttmeiita  and  pedhmea  woe 
eold. 

A  few  words  are  neeessaiy  on  tbe  coatom  of  ite 
ancienta  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appws  to  have  been  very  oommon  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recoorae 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Danetriaa  Phalerena.*  Bu, 
as  retards  the  women,  it  meaia  Oat  then-  reined 
mode  of  living,  and  tharsittmgmcntly  in  then-own 
apartments,  £prived  them  of  s  great  part  of  tbeir 
natnral  fresfaness  and  beonty,  for  which,  of  eonne, 
th^  were  anxions  to  make  op  by  artificial  meaas." 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themsdves  was  protnUy 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  socb  as  wbea 
they  went  «tt,  or  wiaJked  to  aiqtear  more  cfaarmiag." 
The  ccdonrs  used  for  this  porpoee  were  white 
/t66un>,  eenua.)  and  red  {lyxavoa  or  dyjtwws^  nw- 
puf,  fTVKOfuvov,  or  fvKot^').  The  ^eJiniWB  were  fte- 
quently  painted  blade  Qihev,  ikoMto^,  or  arififuf"). 
The  manner  in  whi<^  this  operaticm  of  paintii^was 
perfonned,  is  still  men  in  acme  ancient  workB  of 
art  represoitinff  ladies  in  the  net  of  painting  thcnt 
selves.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  tbaa- 
selves  wtth  a  brash,  and  aomrtimea  with  tbeii  in- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  Repotfa: 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  lessfoDdoTpaiittinr 
themsalvas  thu  the  Greeks."  Tberedoahx/was 
at  Rome,  aa  in  many  parta  of  Greece,  ptqMrsdfinm 
a  kind  of  mosa  whidi  tbe  RnnaiH  cafled  fbeoa  (the 
roulU  of  Lionaos),  and  from  which  afteraud  aU 


I.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  XTiii.,  II,  51.— Mwt.,  viiL.  D.  «L-U^  nr^ 
tS,S7.)  — i  (Ond,  Ai.  AMt.,  iii^  IBl  — Am--,  i.,  M.]— S. 
{Bwlnr,  Gdlu,  a„  p.  r7.>-4.  (Epten  (GdL,  ni-  U.) 

—6.  (BSttinr,  Sabitit,  i.,  p.  SS.}— 7.  {OL  Ot.  L,  IS.— 
Hont.,  Sat.,  ii.,  a,  m.)— 4.  (plia.,  H.  N.,  *b>^S.}--«.  tAihn. 
Xii.,p.  441.)— 10.  (Xmi.,  CKcob.,  10,  t  10.  — SUbm,  iii.,  b.  V, 
•d.  (Milbid.  — Compm  B»ck«r.  Ch»riklM.  a>  r-  SB.)  — U. 


T.  'E<;'i>MAki«te.)~ll.  (Alexia  mp.  AOml,  xui..  f.  908.— N- 
lax,T.,10l.>— 14.  (BHtiMi,Stfan,  ii^lab.  u^tmiL.i^tL} 
-Ul  (Honu.  Kn>i.t       IOl-OiM,  Ar.Aa,  m^oft. 
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kinda  of  pabt  w«r«  eilled  fwM*.  AnoilieT  gaaeral 
term  for  paint  ii  cnC*.  For  amhrtliBhing  and  cletn- 
ing  the  complraioii,  the  Oieeks  as  \^eU  as  the  Ro- 
mans used  a  snbfltanoe  caDed  atHNm  (*ut.  the  oom- 
ment  on  Satdas,  m.  ».  01<nnr),  which  waa  prepared 
of  the  wool  talcea  from  those  parta  the  Irady  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perapired  moat.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  porpoaes,  oonaisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  croeodUea.^ 
Reapeeting  the  aobjecta  here  mentioaed,  and  er- 
erything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancienta, 
see  BotUger,  Sabma.  odrr  Mor^entcerun  in  Putzzim- 
■OUT  einer  reicken  Rtnurm,  Leipz.,  1806,  3  toIb. 
UNGUENT ARII.  (Vid.  UiiaoaiiTA.) 
UNIVE'RSITAS.  Thia  word  draotea  the  whole 
of  aoTthing  aa  eontraated  with  ita  ootnponent  parte. 
It  signifiea  either  a  number  of  penona  aa  a  wbxAe, 
or  a  nuoiber  of  thi^,  or  a  oamber  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  Domber  of  things  viewed  as  a  oniver- 
sitas,  it  is  indiffer^t  whether  the  paita  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not;  orwhethertheeorporednnioD, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  proper^  be  Tiewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  dntiea ;  bat  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  cooaidered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  porposes,  and  may,  according,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  mere^ 
by  rinue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "heredilaa"  is 
said  by  the  R>3aian  jurists  "vertma  vice  fungi," 
like  a  manicipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  boao- 
rnra  poaaeaaor  is  *'m  laeo  hatUt ,-"  and  aa  he  is  a 
fietittoas  herea,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  howeTer,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  hare  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  their  object.  It  is  true  that  tlie  Ro- 
mans often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
UDit^:  thus  they  speak  (tftiieeoUegiiim  of  the  eoD- 
aula  (aid.  CoLLsoiim),  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  tiiey  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  mnni- 
cqrinm  are  to  be  viewed  aa  one  person.*  But  these 
fictitioua  nnities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  neceaaary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  easeotial  character  of  which 
la  the  capacity  to  iam  and  aoqoire  property.  Jn- 
ristieal  persons  could  be  aulgects  of  ownership,  jora 
in  re,  oblintiones,  and  hereditas ;  tbey  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  Uie  patronatns ;  bat  all  tiie  rela- 
tions offamilia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
chatacteristic  of  jnriatical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  hare  property  implies  a  purpose  for  whiah  it 
ia  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capaci^.  Bat  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  Tlits  will  appear  Irom  all 
or  aoy  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  foDOwing  are  juristical  persons :  1.  Civitaa. 

3.  Manicipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
nicipiom,  and  comprehends  both  citizens  of  a  mnni- 
cipium  and  a  colony ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  expTMS  the  munieipinm  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
lica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  withont 
an  adjnnct,  RespnUica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
oM  Jarists  it  signifies  a  oivltas  dependant  on  Rome. 

4.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  6.  Commune, 
communitas.  Besides  the  civitMea,  component 
parts  of  the  oivitates  are  also  juristical  persons :  1. 
Curia  or  decoriones:  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 


eortonea  as  q^osed  to  the  eivitas  (nuudeipeaX  whicfe 
appears  from  »  pMsage  in  the  XNgeat,*  wkm  k  im 
stated  that  an  aetkm  for  dohis  wiB  not  Se  agaiMt 

the  monieipes,  for  a  fictitiooa  pervoo  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  dohis,  bat  such  action  idll  lie  against  the  indi- 
ridiial  deeoriooee  who  administer  the  afihira  of  tbe 
monieipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  need  as 
eqoivaloit  to  civitas,  and  sometmies  the  decurio- 
nea  are  apt^n  of  as  ajxrittioBl  person,  which  has 
property  as  sDdL  S.  vici;  whtebbaveDopfditical 
selAex^noe,  but  are  attached  to  some  teapoblioa, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persona,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suite.  S.  Fora,  coneiliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  oivitates  and  vici  as  to 
extrat  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
Bea,  bat  had  die  ri^its  of  juristiou  persons :  they 
are  not  menUoned  m  the  IwislatiMt  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tabl^  of  Heraclea,  ia 
the  lei  Gallic  Cisalpine,  and  in  FWoa.*  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinoes  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

In  tbe  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  communi- 
ties, and  particularly  colonies  (co^mn),  are  designa- 
ted by  the  ai^nopriate  name  of  poblicB  persons, 
and  property  ia  spoken  of  aa  belonging  to  the  ccto- 
ni,  that  ia,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  uaed  here  in  Ibe 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  uaed,  aa  above 
exiriained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were :  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vesuil  virgins, 
which  oould  hold  property  and  take  by  testament. 
8.  Assogistioaa  of  official  penons,  such  aa  those 
who  were  erairioyed  in  administration :  the  body  of 
scribe  became  one  of  the  most  numeroua  and  im- 
poftant,  as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration;  the  general  name  waa  scribe,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscalea,  and  othera ;  they  were  divided  into  auh- 
^vislons  edled  decarlas,  a  teim  which,  even  under 
the  Repnblic  and  also  under  tbe  Empire,  denoted 
tbe  corporationa  of  scribe ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantiaoi^e.*  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  oommerce,  as  ftbri  pistorea,  navicularii, 
the  tDdividnals  of  whidi  bad  a  coounon  proAesion, 
on  whidi  the  notion  of  th«r  onion  was  founded,  but 
eacb  man  worked  on  his  own  aceoant.  Aaaocis* 
tions  proper^  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  effecting  a  common  object  {vid.  Socia- 
tab)  :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the*  death  of  a  ^n^  memtiet.  Some  of  Utese 
associations,  sodi  as  Uiose  for  vnnrking  mines,  sail- 
ne,  and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  AasO' 
eiationa,  called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  ccrilegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modem  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associations  for  feasting  to- 
gether; in  ooorse  of  time  many  of  them  became  po< 
Utical  associatioaa,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
chide  that  their  txm  nature  reaUy  varied ;  they  were 
asaodations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
haa  been  enumerated,  but  they  diffbied  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  of 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associationa,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expreaaly  for  polit- 
ical poivosee.  Sometimes  the  poblic  places  were 
eromed  the  sodalitia  and  decnriati,*  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
duNdd  snbject  to  the  penalties  m  vis  those  who 


1.  (*,  til.  a,  e.  ]5.)— 1.  (S.  R_  4,  dt.  B, ».  1)— I.  (Cio.  in  Varr., 
tii.,  79. — U.  «d  QtttBt.  Fnti.,  li.,  9.  -  Twat.,  Ann.,  »1H..  n.  — 
8sM^  Am.,  87.— CiMmLf  1.}— 4.  (Cio.  id  Qimt  Fntr.» 
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would  not  ditpave.  TbU  wu  ibOwwad  bj  a  gen>  i  Mndian ;  ud  if  it  wis  a  diMingoiArd  lAnl  i 
cral  diBMlotioD  of  coHegia  aeMrdini  to  Aacouhii  wai  called  wta^m  seiierale.  Tbe  tot  ocean 
(m  ConuHanam),  but  tha  diwolutioo  only  aztoided  oa  wtudi  tbe.  temi  nrnTeraiUB  wu  f^bei  u  i 
lo  mieehieToas  aaaociatMxu,  a*  may  be  aaMj  in-  great  echool  is  said  to  bein  adecraaloflMitni 
ferrcd  from  tbe  oature  of  the  case,  aod  ereo  the  |  III.,  o£  the  begipjung  of  the  tbirteentbceotorj,!!. 


dressed  Scbolahbos  Parisiensibitt. 

(SaTigny,  System  iet  Hattign  Sim.  XkW,  i, 
37B;  iL,  335;  iii.,8.— SsTignj,  Guclicktiu£(& 


rords  of  Asooniiis,  if  esrefuUy  examined,  are  not 
ioconaisteat  with  this  oonclosion.  In  tbe  Digest' 
we  find  tbe  role  that  no  coUegium  could  be  fimned 

without  tbe  penniBskNi  of  a  aeoatus  oonsuhum  or  Steila  im  MUteUUur,  toI.  iit.,  318,  aeo.) 
Om  Cwsar ;  and  penons  wbo  assoeiated  nnlawfiiUy     *URANOSC'OPUS  (oipavofft^}.  {Fi^  dm- 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinariiim  erimen.  The  rale ;  ohohds.) 
of  law  mesne  that  no  unioo  of  persons  could  beoome     "URUS.   ( VU.  Biiok.) 
a  juristical  persmi  without  the  coosent  of  tbe  proper     VOC  ATIO  IN  JUS.   ( YiL  Amo,  ^  18.] 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  fnun  the  other  I    YOCO'NIA  LEX  was  enacted  od  the  pn^oid 
provisioQ  contained  in  the  ssme  rale,  which  punish- 1  of  Q.  VoconiusSaxa,  atribunasplelus.  lDtlK'*Ih 
ed  sasocialions  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora-  '  Sauetute"  of  Cicero,  Cato  Ute  eUer  ii  iotniiliiRd 
tioos.  for  this  pert  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  sudt '  as  saying  that  he  upoke  in  &Toai  of  the  ki  vtea 
■esoeialioM  aa  wete  dangerous,  w  of  an  undefined  he  was  sixty-fire  years  of  age^jad  ii  the  eaotd- 
character. 

Tb«e  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  aasociatioos  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  ooce  a  month, 
and  they  paid  nunitbly  contributions.*  A  mao  could 

only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong  |  of  that  year  {foat  eoaetntara;  the  ceoKin  <>(  ihit 
to  such  a  o(41egituii,  with  the  permission  of  their ,  year  were  A.  Poathnmtna  and  Q.  fUnu),  ikHii 
masters. 

Cwnmnnities  of  cities  and  towns  hare  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence;  and  other  bodies, 

called  corpcNratioos,  bare  been  fashioned  by  a  kind  Dion  Cassius*  that  a'womaa  couM  not  be  aaile 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper-  heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  tbe  cns« 
ty,  and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 1  st  100,000  sesterces  (cm/Mt  sii^  cni),  tha^ 
in  consista  tbe  essence  of  a  juridical  person.  Some '  she  could  take  the  heieditas  per  fidHNnuniiRn. 
of  these  corporations,  like  eranmnnities  of  eitiea  iThelexaDowednoezoeptio&seTeDui&Tootcfa 
and  towna,  were  of  a  permanent  chsracter,  as  col-  j  only  daughter.*  The  lex  oily  anilial  to  lenanmu, 
leges  of  prksts,  decaric,  and  companies  of  artisans ; '  aod  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  fonale  cooU  m- 
Mhera  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and  '  herit  ab  intestate  to  any  amount.  Tbe  nsul  nr- 
aodalitatee.  All  these  corporations  are  desfgnated  .  gins  could  make  women  tbeir  beredes  in  all  cm. 
by  tbe  name  either  of  coUegium  or  corpus,  b^ween  which  was  tbe  only  exceptioa  to  the  pcoTigius  ti' 
wbicb  tiiere  is  no  legal  dislint^oo,  for  it  appears  the  lac' 

that  one  corporation  waa  called  a  collegium  end  -  If  tiie  terms  of  the  lex  are  cwieetly  reported  ^ 
another  a  corpoa,  as  it  might  haiq>en ;  but  both  of  '  Cicero,  a  person  who  waa  not  eetuiu 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain-  '  a  woman  his  heres,  whaterar  was  the  smmii  <^ 
•d,  ss  opposed  to  a  eivitas  orrespublica.  The  mem- ;  bis  property,  and  so  Cicero  understiods  tbe  lei' 
hers  of  such  corporslions  were  college  and  sodalea,  i  Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  tbe  neaniif  ti  co 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  <dder  term  than  ,  tut.   If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  perm 


ship  of  Ccpio  and  Phil^pos  (B.C.  IW).  GeBin 
also  spesks  of  the  oratira  in  whidd  Calo  ncto- 
mended  this  lex.' 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  poan  vfai 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  sAcr  tbe  census 


make  any  female  Imrgwumnm  sisbrm}hii)ieic&' 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  titectasas 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  fhm  Gtha'  and  fnn 


•odalhas.  Altogether  they  were  called  e<4legiati 
and  corporati :  the  memben  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
eivitates  is  oniversitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 
dividual is  singolaris  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  propertj  aa  a  onUy  is 
fimnded  oa  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  tbe  owi^r. 
But  tiiis  notion  of  tmity,  when  ooce  established, 
may,  for  certain  purpoeea,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  spplied  to  tbe  case  of  peculi- 
tmi,  dos,  and  hereditaa,  and  modem  writers  hare 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  eases  above  mentimed  have  all  the  asme 
foddenta,  whereas  each  baa  its  peculiar  character, 
because  llie  term  oniversitas  means  any  whole  ss 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
luiversal  succession  is  explained  under  Sdccsmio. 

Hm  term  universitas  waa  adopted  in  tbe  middle 
iges  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  <u 
achotris :  tbe  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tiona,  that  is,  as  associations  of  mdividuala.  The 
adjunct  which  would  egress  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
wss  in  c<Hnmoo  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  aa  such,  was  called  schola, 
and,  from  the  thirteaitfa  century,  most  ccnnmonly  i 


pnqierty  waa  above  100,000,  and  M[ho  wu  [!>■ 
eluded  in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  ;in^7 
as  be  pleased  by  testament,  tbe  pwpoee  of  die  lei 
would  be  frn^rated ;  and  &rtber,  "tbe  not  htn| 
included  in  the  census"  (luqiu  tenru  m^)  saB>' 
rather  vague.  Still,  accorduig  to  tbe  turns  <tf  the 
lex,  any  person  who  bad  ever  been  incladedinlhi 
census  would  be  affected  by  tbis  ted  aa^- 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  M  eeuns  a 
meant.  The£dict  exteudedtbenileoftheyoedDU 

lex  to  the  hoooram  possessia* 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  fbrbade  s  pen" 
wbo  was  census  to  give  ooore  in  aaHwnt  ta  tbe 
form  of  a  le^y,  or  a  donatio  mortis  csosb,  to  an; 
person  tbui  the  hnes  or  beredes  sbouldube^na 
provision  secured  something  to  tbe  heres  or  beim 
but  stiU  the  provision  was  inefKctusL  ''"^ 
ject  of  this  lex  was  only  accompiitbed  t?  ibt 
Falcidia.  (WA  Leoatum.)  Gaiue,' in i|iW^"« 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  Uw  eaKBUoa 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cieeis" 

Some  writers  suiqMne  that  this  lex  ■b"^^"'' 
ed  a  provision  by  wiiidi  a  testator  wsi*rti<l«iiw 

give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  hii  pc^J  ^ 
wayofl^cy;  anditat^jearsfromCieerotBUtw 

lex  ap^ied  to  legwiies  (de  ts«&«mii^  " 


{Ci<s.^T«r,i^4I,«.)-».  «-»*->-^;^^^:,"i: 
».  (AnpMtiD^DA  CiTiL  Dm,  iil.,Sl.}-a.  |Ci<^ »<?-^'r 
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tuiitu^).  QniBtilian*  states  that  bj  the  lex  (yocooia) 
A  woman  could  not  take  bjr  testament  more  iban 
half  of  a  persoD'a  property ;  but  QuintiliaB  says  no- 
thins  of  the  prorisioiis  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated women  altogether  fTam  taking  under  s  will  in 
eertaia  ease*,  ana  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
^>eakiag  of  two  women  being  made  heredet  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
cognati  and  the  two  women^uroed  on  the  words 
of  the  lex,  "ne  Uceat  mulieri  pltu^uam  dtmidiam 
fartem  bommm  tuorum  rtUnqtrt,"  the  cognati 
contending  that  the  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  thus  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
nharea,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  luui  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  disinite.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  cnT  a  man's  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  othen  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lot, 
whidi  was  to  prevent  large  properties  frran  coming 
into  women's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
hf  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
mai^y  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  mif;ht 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  irtiich 
forbade  a  wMuan  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  of  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
other person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
Civii^  neatly  all  the  property  in  l^acies  to  the 
SetrimeiU  of  the  heres ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  obaerred,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
BO  ftr  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.* 
TYte  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  shows 
that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  eases  at  least,  a  woman  migbt  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  also  ^ows  that  the  lex  preverded  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  dau^iter  heres. 

Acoording  to  Gains  and  Fliny,*  the  provisions  of 
the  Voccmia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  Uiey 
were  writing,  though  Oellius*  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppiea  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  nuqierous.  The  chief  modem  ui- 
tborities  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein  ;^ 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  oppoitnnity  of  con- 
snlting  any  of  them. 

VOLO'NES  ia  synonymous  with  MlHtUarti  (from 
«aIo),  and  migbt  henoe^be  ap^Ked  to  all  those  who 
T<riunteered  to  serve  in  the  Koman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  Bat  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armiea.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  after  the  battle  of  Cannc,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
aimy,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
ftred  10  serve.  Hieir  proposal  was  accepted ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
distinguished  themselvM,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.*  In  after  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  anna  in  defence  of  their  masters, 
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v^ich  they  were  Uie  more  willing  to  do,  as  they 
were  generally  rewarded  with  the  franchise.* 

VOLU'MEN.  {Vid. 

VOLUNTA'RII.   (Yid.  VoLoins.) 

VOMITO'RIA.   (Fid.  A«PHITH«AT«™,  p.  63.) 

•VULPES  (i^W),  the  Fox,  or  Cami  Yuhu, 
L.  It  ia  also  called  xep&j  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  metaphorical  sense.* 

URAGUS.    (Kid.  Army,  RoMin,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Anphoba.*  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.* 

An  um  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  ijudku),  in  order  that  the  pnctor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  detennins 
causes  ;*  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(1^.  Ftrirns,  p.  400,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns 
were  made  ofmarble,  porphyry,  baked  clay,  bronae^ 
or  glass,  of  aU  forms  and  sizes,  some  qoiis  rim|d(L 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-ndief,  or  omamenled 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  US^'NUM.  {VtA.  Bdstch  ;  Fv- 
mm,  p.  460.) 

USUCA'FIO.  Hie  histonr  of  nsacapio  is  an  im- 
portant fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gains*  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Roma 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  be  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  diridedt 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quirilium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  eiyoyment 
of  it  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownendiip  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi :  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiiitarian  owner^fp 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Qulritarian  owner- 
ship by  iisucapio  {pcttidendo  iuv£apuuy ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effifct  wss  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
"  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
ttdes^  two  years  are  required;  and  so  it  is  {Bovided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  be  ia  evidently  ^leaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
mi^t  be  sa^  conclnded  that  the  Twdve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  fbr  defbctive  modes  of  eonvqy* 
anee  of  rea  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  m 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Ciaius*  pro- 
ceeds to  say, "  But  {uterum)  there  may  be  usncai^ 
even  in  the  ease  of  those.thinga  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  pcfraon  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pii^ 
Tided  we  hare  received  them  bona  fide,  believtnf 
that  he  who  delivered  (f«t  tradidtnt)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  esUbliahed,  in  order  that  the  ownemhip  of 
things  might  not  be  long  is  tweertain^,  aeeiiv 
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Ibat  one  or  two  Tears  would  be  quite  mflbuent  fw 
the  owniT  to  look  after  his  propertj,  that  bdlg  tiie 
time  allowed  to  the  posaeaaor  for  usucapia" 

The  reasoa  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
jears  has  little  reason  in  it,  and  poaaibly  do  histori- 
cal truth ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  o(  usacapio  was  formed  from 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  T^Ies,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  ttie 
time  of  uaaeapio  is  clearly  dae  to  the  Tirdn  Tm- 
Ues,  and  the  time  applied  only  to  pardiaaes  of  res 
Buncipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
conveyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
iisucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
this  arose  by  taking  the  oaaa  of  a  immuieipi.  This 
di  viaioo  of  ownership  rested  on  the  dittsion  of  things 
into  res  manetpi  and  res  nec  manctpi,  a  distinction  that 
bad  reference  to  nothing  else  tiiaa  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  manctpi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
eouldnMbelransftrredwithoatroaBcipatio.  lliings 
wen  ran  nee  naoeipi,  the  dienation  of  wbidi  ooidd 
be  eflbcted  withoat  maneipatio.  Tbera  ooidd  be  do 
division  of  things  into  mattcipi  and  nec  manctpi  ex- 
cept by  determming  what  things  should  be  res  mao- 
cipi.  Rea  nec  mancipi  are  determined  negatively : 
they  are  all  diings  Ibat  are  not  res  mancli^ :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive 
IbereKHre  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nec  maDCipi  oonld  be  determined ;  and  befim  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  dfstioc- 
tion  of  things  into  lea  manctpi  and  res  nec  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  allected  the  con- 
dition  of  those  things  to  which  it  bad  a  direct  appli- 
catioQ :  conseqaeauy,  an  other  things  lemained  as 
they  wen  betbre.  The  ooneluBfon,ttien,  la  certafn* 
that  the  res  manci^  as  a  class  of  tbinpi  ffftre  ao- 
tenor,  in  order  of  time,  to  theclaaa  of  res  nec  man- 
cipi, which  comprehended  all  thing*  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until,  then,  the  daasof  res  mancipiwas  estab- 
tiiuted,  all  property  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
bare  tradition,  as  res  nec  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
Iqr  tradilim  after  the  daaa  of  rea  maiHt^  waa  eon- 
atitated. 

He  time  niieii  the  das*  of  res  mancipi  was  fbnn- 
ed  is  not  known ;  bnt  it  ia  most  conslsAent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  ttiat  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  lUtles.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
eipatio (rid.  Mahcifaho),  we  cannot  believe  that 
Ouj  aroae  in  any  other  way  than  t^'  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  maneipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  oessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  maneipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  conlt}  not 
transfer  tbe  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer |ave  the  pmdiaser  merely  a  poesessio,  and  tbe 
ari^pnal  owner  retained  the  property.  In  coarse 
ttane,  tbe  purchaser  obtained  the  puMldana  aetto, 
and  from  this  time  h  might  be  aaid  that  a  donUe 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introdnction  of  maneipatio,  which  gare  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  I17  tbe 
jitrodoction  (rf  usncapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
maneipatio,  had  no  legal  defimoe  againat  tbe  owner 
who  claimed  the  thtng.  But  he  ud  tbe  exeeptio 
doli.  and  sabseqasnUy  the  exoqitio  rei  venditie  et 
tradiMB,  by  wbiui  he  co«ld  pniteot  bimstif  against 
tte  owner  i  and  as  poesessor  simply,  be  had  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  peT9ofis.  He 
bad  tbe  full  ei^joyment  of  the  tUng,  and  be  could 
tiaarite  tbe  poaaesaiok  but  he  ooald  do  DO  aot  with 


respeet  to  H  flir  whksb  qriritmas  sMsn 

necessary ;  eonseqnenlly,  he  corid  sat  dwt  i 
by  maneipatio  or  in  jun  oesiis,  Mi  k  m  I  MM- 
sary  cooaeqeeaee  that  be  eodd  BBtdkMMilib 
testament  k  tbe  same  way  ia  iMifMaia 
ownoabcp  was  disposed  ^kfteitMBL  Thtu- 
cessity  for  SQcfa  a  rule  Bs  that  of  osaeapH  »M  ni 
dent,  MA  it  00^  arise  io  so  other  ¥q  ihu  If 

poaitiTe  enactmeiA,  for  its  eflhct  ma  k)  ke  Ae  an 
as  that  of  msociptiio.  The  Twdve  IWet  M 
the  term  of  nsne^  hot  weds  Bot  kmv  *Mb 
they  fixed  or  wntyeoaAnMdikBiilBtfhva 
to  asncapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  sBppose  Ibat  indihiB  tr  Ml- 
ei7  was  a  |mrt  ef  nncapatio  as  Bach  ISaefta 
was  merely  a  form  ef  inaafcrriagMmnhviM 
was  fixed  by  law,  aad  Ike  ehanotenlie  if 
was  poUioity:  a  ddiray  afifceftbgtgrild 
course  generally  fiiBow,  btt  it  «as  at  |Mt  tf  lb 
transfer  of  ownerab^.  Lani  [prtim),  fa  iiBum 
eotdd  be  mandpated  wishm  Mmj  (b  4faaiii 
mmne^tri  tolenfi).  Ia  Oe  ease  of  wnkb  dafi, 
it  was  neceseaty  that  they  atmU  be  |nMt,M 
for  the  poiposeof  deIiTety,batihttAeila|aa- 
eipeted  Bigbt  be  UeotiM.  TlwMMidMifei 
tnmafbr  of  owBerabip  ia  all  igei  asi  is  il  fiMkia 
is  ttie  consent  of  two  parsons  who  ht«Ie|iltq» 
city  to  consent,  the  seDer  and  Um  brpa.  Altki 
rest  is  fbrm  tbat  nay  be  varied  iRfaMf  -.lbiin- 
sent  is  the  enbetanee.  Tet  ttadilioBiiifaarf 
transfer  waa  aadoiaudly  tbe  eU  Xmh  fin,  af 
eoaaeot  demmi  aot  saMcitH;  nikairb 
admftted  that  eensent  dene  «■  Dmt  nfdtf 
fbr  OetransftT  «f  owncrAipwiikoiitifiaajtk 
principle  laid  down  that  cdtwat  akae  ■  tmti 
m  the  transfer  of  ownenfaip.  Tfabappuntini- 
gniinr  is  ingmiwialy  and  ssMawMy  aqihinf  a 
tbe  Kdtowing  tnaniMr :  "TMitinnmitifliiii 
to  a  time  when  men  ooald  aot  mJtdKM)  wpau 
in  thetrniiids  pbysieal  ewaenh^  IT  Ac  tana 
om  a  thing,  Atn  legal  ownenhip  Aiiran 
oiify  can  a  bird  is  (he  ak  sr  a  vttd  toiaiiatk 
forest  hia  own  wbea  be  tm  enA  H.  ■  m 
tboaght  that  tradition  mint  be  added  ttfWnaa 
order  to  enaMe  a  nan  to  dMM  tbelbiialk 
own."* 

Besides  the  ease  ef  propv^  tbm 
capio  in  the  ease  of  serritites,  maniip,  ui  m 
itas.  But  as  eervftutes  ^wdionD  mtuwa 
cooH  only  be  tbe  ob}eots  of  muKfatio,  w^b  » 
tng  parte  of  owBerahip  cocM  otij  be eawncil^ 
the  same  form  by  which  awDonttptf  laa^ 
was  transferred,  so,  aocMdinglotkeidiibv.iMe 
servitntee  alene  etnU  be  tbe  ekjeet  oTwiq"' 
and,  as  it  is  oonteoded  bj  SagOa^.'^*^ 
case  of  aqoBdacms,  baoitiB,  to.ud  adu^ 
aatbe  owneraMp  <rf  rae  neaoqa  csdd  be  1^ 
by  bare  traditkm  fi^wed  I7  uneipo,  N 

vitotes  eonld  be  eatabKabed  byeoMiset.aB"*' 
befnllyaeqaiTed  bynsae^.  IntfcebwSj* 
hw,  wbea  tbe  fbtaa  ofntncipatiowi«rg«^ 
BMie  tnditiOB,fler^Mtes  00^  be  JT 
pacta  et  atlpoMioiMB  etdy.  taOeowrfii^- 
Tiaie  ooenptione,  the  tbnn  effflaiicittf" 
and  tbe  ef^  was,  that  tbemMi  ^f^J^ 
hand  of  her  basbaod,  mi  beoame  ^Jj^rr 
lia.  TheiaaiTlage«QoeaM>ot<tfttf«^'S 
bnt  if  the  waman  lived  with  bv  hM  > 
passed  4nto  bis  fhnUia  J 
aegn/uie  nMmritiOm^ :  and,  to'^l^^r'vZ 
TWed'by-the  lawa  of  the  Tmtm'Wn^^JiZ. 
did  not  wish  tha  to  eome  into  her  1 


she  must  in  every  year  absent   , 

three  nights  in  order  to  iritemipt  ^^lJS 
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■BOOBpio  tddtd  to  wdB  prodooed  the  eflM  of  oo- 

snipiio.  la  the  case  of  the  hereditu,  wheo  tbe  te»- 
mtor  iwd  the  lastuomti  factio,  and  had  dispoaed  of 
sis  pn^Kv^  without  obeerviof  tbe  forms  of  numci- 
;>atiu  ao4  nuncupatio,  tlie  powm  whom  he  bad 
nmmed  hie  bene  oould  only  otatain  the  Iqpy  owner- 
ahip<rf'tlnlMreditMb3riiBneapla  In  «ffi  these  enea, 
tben,  the  old  law  as  to  asucapio  was  this:  when  the 
poBitiTe  law  bad  requued  the  fiwms  of  masevMio, 
in  order  that  a  certaio  end  aboold  be  elRioted,  osii- 
capio  eappited  tbe  defect,  by  converting  amere  pos- 
sessio  (sDbeeqtMoUy  called  in  bonis)  into  dooiiaiam 
ex  juYeQuiritium.  tlaocapio,  then,  was  not  original 
ly  a  mode  of  aoqnisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
m  defect  in  the  mode  of  aoquiaitfoa  was  supplied, 
and  thia  defect  was  supplied  by  the  nseof  Uie  thiox, 
or  tbe  ensraise  of  the  right.  Hie  end  of  usucai^ 
was  to  combine  the  ben^oid  with  the  Quihtarian 
ownenhip  of  a  thing.  Aeeordioyly,  the  wriginal 
name  for  Dsocapto  was  asns  auctontas,  tbe  aocton- 
tas  of  oans,  or  that  whiob  gives  to  nans  its  eflteacy 
and  comideteneas,  a  sense  of  aoetontas  which  to 
commoa  is  the  Romaa  law.  (Vi4.  Aoctoutas, 
IVriLA.)  BntnBasakHieMTer4fgoi6eensaea|Ho; 
and  consistently  with  ttus,  in  those  cases  where 
there  coold  be  no  asucapio,  the  Roman  writers  apeak 
of  usos  only-  Possessio  is  the  osus  (rf*  a  piece  of 
ground  as  oppoeed  to  tbe  ownemhif  of  it ;  and  the 
temi  wne  was  applied  to  the  etuaQnient  of  land  on 
^ioh  a  lan  eiuMr  had  wot  (he  ownership,  or  of 
which  be  coold  not  hare  tbe  ownership,  as  tbe  agar 
puUicos.  In  tbe  later  law,  a»  ft  isikoewn  to  us  in 
tbe  Puideot,  nsoeaino  was  a  mode  of  aoquirina 
ownership :  the  tern  nans  anetoritas  was  rqdaeed 
by  the  pbiase  osn  oapare,  and  in  the  [riaoe  of  usooa- 
pio  sometimes  the  [4irase  "potranoiie  or  Umgt  fot' 
aeanm  cfere"  oeeon ;  tat  pwneaaip  akme  nemr 
is  used  fiMT  nsoeapio. 

It  qipeurs  from  a  passafe  of  Grains  dreody  qnoted, 
that  in  his  time  usacapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ao- 
qnisition,  wbidi  was  applioaUe  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  waa  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  roan- 
clpi  and  nee  manouti,  if  tbe  possesaor  posasased 
tbem  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  beUoTed  that  be  roof- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
Bome  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  Itte  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usncapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  mevented  it,  and  tbe  lex  Ju- 
lia et  PlauUa  prevented  usncapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  poaseasa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  coi^  not  acquire  the 
owD«^p  by  usneapM,  ibr  the  mala  fides  in  which 
their  poeseasion  orlgvated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
tuucapio ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
tbiog  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
tbe  owuenbip  by  usncapio.'  Aocwding  to  crther 
authorities,  the  lule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  waa  estab- 
lished by  the  (ex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  wen  alao 
not  oltiwta  of  uaoenpioi 

If  a  woman  was  in  tbe  tatela  of  bw  afn»^  ^ 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  tbe  objects  of  usncapio,  un- 
lesB  they  bad  been  received  firera  her  by  tiaditto 
with  tbe  auctontas  of  her  tutor;  and  this  was  a  jwo- 
vision  of  the  Twelve  Tablea.  The  incapacity 
of  tbe  woman  to  tnaafer  oiniersbip  by  maneipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rale.  The  bcveditaa  of  a 
wemn  who  was  in  tnida  legititpa  oonld  not  be  an 
(^jeet  of  uaQca^ic,  as  Cicero  eiplaipa  to  Atttcns 
MtU  Ugitimfi  mikU  Mmuap*  JKWf  l^e  foundation 
of  this  mie,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  tnca- 
jiacitj  of  a  woman  who  wu  in  tbe  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati,  to  make  a  will.  {  Vii.  TaBzuutme^ ;  but  see 
the  article  Tnrsu.) 
In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
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hm  the  eapaeity  to  aeqnJTe  ma&oi{tttio :  oonafr 
qnently,  all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquirinf 
by  usacapio  who  had  not  the  commercium-  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero*  from  tbe  Twelve  Tables^ 
"adscrmm  AmIoh  (».  peregrinum)  atenu.  oiutoru 
Au>"  is  aUe^  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law ;  that 
la,  a  pnepinns  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  mancipi 
whiea  has  been  traraferred  by  traditio,  but  he  can 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  oonld  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divioi  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  tbe  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  tbe 
Aomanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  uMio^iio,  as  to  which  there  waa  a  pro- 
vision ia  the  Twelve  Tables*  ("  Qiimtam  wiuam. 
fmtmvUraqiumqtu  peiaeM»tntiu«rwU").  Thequin- 
que  pedes  are  the  limitee  linearii,  tbe  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  The 
approach  to  a  sepolohre  was  also  not  an  irtyect  of 
Aiaocapio.*  < 

In  the  tme  of  GUns,*  a  man  ndght  take  poaaes- 
aim)  of  another  penon'a  land,  provided  be  used  no 
force  (vuX  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cauae  tbe  owner  bad  died  without  a  successor  {vid. 
iSuccBstio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
tomsferrad  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  ^rcbaaer,  the 
purobaaer  couU  aoniire  tbe  ownenhip  by  uaneapio^ 
even  though  the  seller  knew  tfaat  tbe  field  was  not 
his  own-  This  rule  was  estaUiabed  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft-  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  tbe  ownenhip  of 
a  thing  which  be  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  bad  poaaeaaioa  of  a  tiling  belonging  to  the  be- 
reditas,  of  which  tbe  beres  had  never  acquired  the 
poaaeeaion,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  osneapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im* 
movable  {qua  ado  eowtinentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red tij  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  tbts : 
tbe  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  couH  be  acquired  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  itered* 
itas  was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
"  other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  bereditas 
must  fdlow  the  rale  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  tbe  hNoditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  cotnprised  m  it.  Tb? 
reason  of  the  rale  as  to  this  "  mproba  potituio  tf 
Kmeapw,"  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  beres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
the  aacra.  which  in  ancient  times  (ti/i«,  lemponbiu} 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  tbe  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
ana  usncapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  tlote  of 
Qaius  it  bad  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatns  consult*  ^ 
um  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  beres  to  recover 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usncapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  beres  neceesarius,  the  old  rule  stiU  reniained.* 

Gains  mentions  a  mffde  of  aoquisiiiop  under  the 
name  of  nsmnceptio.  Jf  aman  mancip^ed  a  tbiig 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  the  in  jure  cessro, 
simptr  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
safe  keeping  (/Uvcta  Mtua ;  quod  tuUut  noaWa  rm 
fudtim  fiMCKl),  be  bad  always  a  cai^city  for  re- 
oovering  it.   In  order  to  recover  immediatdy  the 
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Qairliariiii  ownenhip  of  tbe  thing  renuncipitio  wu 
neceMary  ;  but  if  tbe  thing  waa  transferred  to  him 
bjr  traditio,  the  raiDanci|Mtio  was  completed  by  nan- 
ca^io.  ur,  as  it  is  ben  caUed,  hj  usureoeptio :  for 
uaureceirtio  diflim  in  oo  mpeet  fnm  Dsneapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acqoires  the  Qairiurian 
ownership  by  usua,  in  tbe  one  case  acquires  (ctfU), 
ia  the  other  reacquires  (recm/)  tbe  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignoratied  thing,  Ine  debtor'a  eapaeity  to 
recover  by  asurrceptio  was  tbe  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fiducia,  as  soon  is  be  bad  paid  his  debt  to  tbe 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  bad  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  pnascasion  oTthe  thing  neither  by  hiring 
ft  from  tbe  creditor  nor  precuio,  be  had  a  luerativa 
uocapio.  which  waa  a  asareeeptlo,  aad  waa  probably 
formed  rrom  analogy  to  the  htoratira  nsnoapio  pro 
Iwrede. 

Servitotes  pradionim  rastioomm  were  estaMirii- 
•d,  at  least  according  to  tbe  old  law,  by  mancipatio ; 
Ibe  ri^t  to  the  aemtates  eoaM  only  be  pro^eriy  ex- 
«  tbgoisbed  by  a  reniaiielpatto.  If  tbe  serritaB  was 
extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  moat  be  a 
naoreceptio  on  Uie  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  rdease  from 
the  senrHoa.  In  order  that  the  possesston  of  the 
libertas  of  tbe  serrient  land  might  be  emoyed  anin- 
lemvtodly  for  two  years,  there  amst  be  lor  tbe  same 
time  a  total  abstiiWDae  Ann  all  exereiee  of  tbe  right 
on  the  part  of  htm  who  bad  the  aerrttos.  Snbse- 
^Mntly  it  was  considered  aaflicieot  if  the  person 
entitled  to  tbe  serriius  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usDcapio  waa  established  aa  a  means  of 
fiving  tbe  Quiriurian  ownenhip  to  bim  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  tn  bonis,  the  form  of  maneipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  iu  importance,  and  uaa- 
eapio  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  minde  of  aoquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
applicable  to  all  cases  ofbona  fide  possesaion,  wheth- 
er tbe  thing  was  a  res  msnctpi  or  not.  Former- 
ly,  ifa  wilt  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  aa  to 
mancipation  and  noocapation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  osueapio ;  but  with  tbe  introduc- 
UcKi  of  the  prvtorian  testament  (nrf.  Tbitamsntum) 
and  the  bonorom  possesaio,  the  bo  no  rum  possessor 
obtained  the  right  to  actiones  flctitie  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucspiu  the  Quiritarran  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
nditaa.  In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  tbe  jurisu  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.'  In  tike  manner,  in 
tbe  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  tbe 
Introduction  of  the  actio  pubttciana  rendered  tbe 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  osueapio  of  ser- 
Titutee.*  But  this  lex  only  applied  to  tbe  establbb- 
ment  of  aerriiotea ;  it  did  not  affect  that  usucapio 
Ity  wbieb  Ibe  Aeedom  of  a  servient  pieee  of  land  waa 
eftcted.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  $tnihUei 
fr<tdiOTU7H  TUtliconm  nm  uiendo  amtfftiit/itr,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  serrient  land,  was.a  usn- 
ncepUo.  In  this  sense  "  tuttrptua  rteipitw*'  seems 
to  be  used  io  a  paasage  of  PaaW'  **  Unnarf'  is 
ounmonly  used  In  the  senae  of  "afi,**  ana  in  tbia 
passage  of  Panlns  "  twnrpafa  rteiptiur"  seems  eqniv- 
ateot  to  "usu  Ttdpitur,"  though  this  is  nut  the 
meaning  that  has  usaalhy  been  fireo  to  this  pas- 
sage. 

In  tbe  case  of  marriage,  also,  tianeapio  feD  into 
disDBe,  as  we  toan  fkon  Oalns.* 

But  in  other  respects  usaeairfo  sotofstad.  Re 
who  bad  acquired  a  res  manoipi  by  tradition,  had 
■ow  w  pmorian  ownerships  and  be  bad  •  right  of 
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aethm  hi  reapeetofthiso«Mntiip,iAid«aM(. 
ogoos  to  tbe  rei  viadieatio.  Bat  sMcqiio  vmsI 
necessary  to  give  bim  Qomtartis  ovnertfaif  ni  Hi 
eoaseqneot  advaotafes.  Tbe  diitiiMtioa  betvia 
rea  manoipi  and  mc  nancqx  existed,  asd,  n  i  cm. 
•eqMBae,  tbe  leaiameatam  psr  m  et  likM 
slated  at  the  same  tine  wtt  As  pnHnsHi. 
meat. 

Wbea.  finaUy.aDdisthictionwaarinfiAcdkARa 
res  mancipi  and  see  manet|R,  asd  tbe  onenkf 
all  things  eouM  be  aeqoiTed  1^  badttio  ud  tn- 
pstio,  that  Uiid  of  UBOcapio  ceased  hy  wUeh  I 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jon  QariliHL 
usoeapie  was  now  Uiessme.andil>fiBnlU» 
tion  became  "  adjcuio  dommii  jur  cMlaniiiiMr^ 
mnamM  Umftri*  kg*  itJoutL"^    Fran  thii  lat 
the  terms  nsoeapio  and  hti^  ten^orii  ytwKn^ 
wen  ased  indiArently,  as  boom  writat 
Iboogb  OB  ttos  point  ibm  is  not  aaifiniitro(ifi» 
ion. 

(Engdbaeh,  rcferAcDjaMMMnrsdl^^ 
T»fd%,  Marbaiy,  IttS.  ~  MihleDbrocb,  i)N(« 
PmAta.,  ^  Ml,  6ai.—UAer  iit  Umofu.  ft  M 
von  Arndls,  JUm.  Mia.  Jm  Jmnniaa,  1,  ttSi| 
USUR^.   (  Vii.  Inaasn  or  Monr,  ^  H6 1 
USURPATIO.   One  sense  of  ihs  vocd  s 
r^WMttnlcrra^.***   Appins  Claafo,Blttfaed^ 
oemvir.  but  be  who  BMMle  the  Appii  Til,  ud  hMiti 
the  Aqna  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrats  i  book  Dcnai- 
pationibus,  wfaieb  was  not  extant  a  ihe  tine 
Pomponiua.*  In  some  cases  "Msf^sbrneuitls 
pree^atioD  of  a  rtgbtby  theexereM0ftt.ii''«r 
aurpsfMBi."  in  tbe  case  of  a  soviiai  sfis  data- 
Am ;  sad  this  weaAj  agrees  with  Iks  km 
Qsorpue  wbiefa  ia  eqaivaleat  to ntl  (Tii^lJm- 
no.) 

USUS.   (VU.  MABSueB.RoKiiT,p.8U.) 

USUS.   ( Yii.  UauirsocTVB ) 

USUSPRUCTUS  and  USUS  wereremiBilnn- 
totes.*  Usasfractus  u  defined  to  be  ito 
Ttbuu  vtenM  fnumii  Mht  nnm  fsbMiL'*  ie- 
coTdtng]y,u8U8fhKtDscoai|ir^eodedtln''jmMd^ 
snd  tbe  "jua  /nwwti.'*  Ueng  eompreMiM  <»M 
the  uiendi."  The  complete  distiDdiM  bet*M 
usosmictos  and  nsns  will  ooly  tftpearfroaitttt- 
ment  of  what  each  is. 

A  usDsfmetus  was  tbe  right  to  Ibe  miajaaii 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownenhip  Mnpl 
to  another.  It  could  be  eEtiddislKd  bj  ManA 
as  when  tbe  beres  wu  reqiuied  topnuu^ 
the  usasfractus  vf  a  tiling;  ud  it  ceidd  ikote* 
tablisbed  by  contract  between  ibe  owDcr  of  i  ^ 
and  him  who  contracted  far  the  owsfmrtm  He 
who  had  the  osusfroctua  wu  nsosftiKuaiw  « 
fhictuarina,  and  the  object  of  die  aniAvt*^ 
ru  frnctoaria. 

Then  mi^  be  aaoafraetu  both  ■  pnit  ^ 
tioa  and  orbaaa,  In  alaru,  beaab  if  tsidn.  u 
other  tbii^ 

If  the  ususfructiu  of  a  thing  wis  beqonthe'  "  a 

person,  all  the  of  the  thiij  beie^M" 

the  fractuariu  during  the  time  of  hit 

Conseqoently,  if  tbe  DsnefraelM  H^P^'.^ 
wu  gtven  to  hliB,  he  WW eaiiiM  10  etfedisdhm 

for  Ma  own  all  tbe  finetw  thti  1K»  tbt*^ 
land,  and  all  that  were  prpdaeed  cs Mdiring im 
timeofhisaqoyment;  betas  be onlfie^™"* 
ownership  of  the  fractu  by  ooDectii* 
not  entitled  to  fhictos  which  oieiel «  "« 
the  time  when  his  right  aided,  ui  ««»  « 
not  oirilected.  jt.— • 
He  wu  boond  not  to  iiijore  the  hsd,  mfl  «  " 

bound  to  cultivate  it  properiy.  Aa  to  (parm  » 
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iDiaeg,  lie  oonld  work  them  f<»r  hia  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quati  botmt  paUrfamUiat). 
If,  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfnictus,  minerals 
W&0  found  OB  the  bod,  he  oooM  vtatk  them.  He 
could  be  eompelled  to  plant  new  bee*  in  the  ptace 
of  those  which  died,  and  fenerally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  GMiditioo.  If  the  ususfructus  waa  of  cdes, 
Ihe  fructnarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  laof- 
its  which  be  received  during  the  time  of  hia  eojoy- 
taeat.  He  oould  be  compelled  to  lie^  a  bouae  in 
tepafr.  bat  it  aeema  to  be  doobtfnl  how  &r  he  waa 
bouad  u»  rAttOd  the  hoasa.U'  it  fen  down  from  de- 
cay: at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
TeasonaUe  eipeneea  which  wen  oeeeeaaiy  fat  the 
mainteoanee  of  the  pnmeity. 

"nie  finctoariuB  ooald  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
Qsvafructus,  tboogh  he  might  give  to  another  the 
omia  of  bia  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  aaoafraetus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
eaoid  not  anbject  the  ttiing  to  serritatea;  nor  ooold 
the  owner  do  thia,  even  with  the  conaent  of  the  fine' 
toarius.  The  fhictuarios  couid  make  anch  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  bat 
not  such  aa  woiUd  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  be  bad  greater  power  oTor  cnltiTatal 
land  than  otct  booaea  or  {deaaure-groanda,  for  a  part 
of  the  Tilae  oC  hbuaem  oar  ^eaaare-grounds,  and 
Uunca  of  the  like  kind,  emaiato  in  opinim,  and  mast 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  ami  peooliar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fractnarius  oonld  maintain  or  defend  bia  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdiota.  On  the  comi^on  of 
the  time  of  the  nsuafmema,  the  thing  waa  to  be  re- 
Btoved  to  the  owner,  itka  conld  fenerally  require  ae- 
cnrities  from  the  fiuotoarias  both  for  the  proper  oae 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  reatoration  in  doe  time. 
This  aeenrii^  waa  in  aome  cases  dia^nsed  with  by 
posttive  enactments,  and  in  other  caaea  1^  agree- 
ment ;  bok  it  conld  not  be  diapeaaed  with  by  tarta- 
neni. 

OriginaBy  there  eotdd  be  no  osasfnictaa  in  tbinge 
ladess  they  were  things  corporeal,  andaucbaecoidd 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  oauafmctus  bad 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  eonsoltum  of  nnceitain 
date  there  mi^t  be  qoaai  nauafractos  of  things  which 
were  coaBanMdinthen8e,andin  this  case  the  ftuc- 
uariua  in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  thioga,  but 
was  bound  to  give  aecnrity  that  be  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quanti^  and  raloe  as  be  had  re- 
cced, or  the  Talne  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generaUy  sopposed  that  this  aenatns  eonaoltam  waa 
passed  in  the  tbne  of  Angnstns,  and  a  paasage  of 
Cicero*  is  alleged  to  abow  that  it  did  nctt  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cioero :  "  Nm  iebet  m  mtUier,  est  nr  bono- 
rum  sumum  lauv^rtieittm  legmBit^  eelltM  mnsriw  €t  ol»- 
«nu  fUma  rtti^iM,  ftUitre  id  ad  ae  ftrtuurt.  Utu* 
emmtmtiiiuuM  Ugahir."  The  on^  diAenl^  ia  in 
tte  wopda  mi  n  per/nure,"  whkdi  are  naaally 
translated  "these  tfainga  <Uie  «dls  Tfnarie,  dca) 
are  not  objseta  of  usuafractas,"  from  which  it  ia  in- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  Ume  no  nsnafrnetna  in 
things  which  were  consomed  in  the  use.  But  if  Uiis 
is  tiie  aesae,  the"  word*  which  follow,  "  for  the  nana, 
not  the  abuasa  <powar  to  eonanme),  is  die  object  of 
the  legacy,"  have  ne  dear  meaning,  "niese  words 
simply  signify  that  a  osos  ia  gtres,  not  an  abaaaa ; 
bot  this  dees  not  prove  that  an  abuaoa  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  abows  that  the  phrase  "  rt»  pertin^ 
ai  umfrwtuariim,"  wbich  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  pbraae  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
is  an  ol^eet  of  nsuafnictna,"  bat  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fraotuariue.?  In  the  Digest*  the  ques- 
tion ia,  whether  the  young  ehPd  of  a  female  dave 
belonga  tothelmetuarins(flitfarfti«ad,^iieMaram 


jMftmuOt  and  it  is  answered  in  the  nwative,  witn 
the  following  explanation  :  "  nec  tuuntmietum  in  at 
fruetuanut  kahtbit."  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore,  wDl  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
posaeaaioQ  are  not  ^ven  io  her  by  a  bequeat  of  the 
usoafructus  of  hia  property,  for  it  ia  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  prc^wrty,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  aJmmu,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  Id  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  uansfructua  in 
all  bis  property,  that  ia,  a  right  to  gaUier  the  fruits ; 
hut  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  are 
fiuita  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, aa  if  ahe  bad  gathered  them  during  her  nsns- 
ftnctUB.  Puchta  contends  that  "  a^«iu"  does  not 
necesaarily  signify  that  there  could  be  "  ahxuut"  only 
in  the  case  of  things  "jim  iuu  coRiumuntvr;"  he 
saya  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  bis  expression.  If  tbia  interpreta- 
tion is  comet,  Pnchta  ctrntends  that  the  senatus 
eonaultnm  as  to  quaai  usnafmctua  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  aenatns  oonsultum 
does  not  apidy  to  the  case  under  consideration,  wbich 
ia  simply,  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructua  that  are  already  gathered ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  ianot,  for  it  ia  uaua  which  ia  given,  ttut 
is,  usnsfinetus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fnuta, 
and  not  abnsos,  which  imf^ea  the  ri^^t  to  the  un- 
limited cnjoymMit  of  a  thing.  If  abnaus  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  but  aa  abuses  waa  not  given,  and 
as  nsuafrnctns  imidies  the  gathering  of  tl]«  fruits  by 
the  fractoarina,  the  eqiiqrment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  conld  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
m  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  aa  to  the  exiatence 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  bia  ar- 
gument goea,  the  quasiusuafmctna  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed,  llie  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  hia  conoluaion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  tbia,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatos  coasuUa  were  made  on  anch  matters  aa 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im- 
perial peviod. 

Uaua  ia  defined'  by  the  negation  of  "  frvi "  eui 
unurtlictu*  est,  iiHj>oteMt,Jrui  vera  nm  potest."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  ia  "  7>e  Un  et 
luMtutume,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  tbfe  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
bouse.  Accordingly,  the  uaua  of  a  honse  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  Iructus:*  it  has  been  al-. 
re^y  explained  what  ia  the  extent  of  the  meaning' 
of  UMiafractus  of  a  bouae.  The  uaua  of  a  thing  int- 
plies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necesaary  por- 
poeee  or  purposes  of  pleaaare.  Hie  man  who  was- 
entitled  to  the  usns  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an- 
other to  use,  thou^  a  man  who  had  the  usna  of  a 
house  could  allow  anotiwr  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  bad  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  lake  wood 
for  daily  oae,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  snd  water,  provided  be  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expreraed, "  am  tuque  ad  com- 
peniium,  ted  ad  utum  tdtieet  rum  abu»uM."  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pecut)  was  left,  the  nsnarins  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  IfUtensns 
of  a  herd  ,of  oxen  was  beqneatbed  to  a  man,  he 
conld  use  the  oxen  for  plougbins,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the  usns  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usns  was  the  same  |w  nausfructna.*  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indlvieiUe,  and,  accordinf^y,  a  part  of  a 
usna  conld  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  penons 
might  hare  the  ftuetua  of  athing  in  cnmmou.*  As 
to  his  duties,  tiie  nsoarius  was  in  moat  respects  like 
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the  ftnetoarioi.   Tn  soae  cases  osos  Is  eqnlTslent 
to  omurructoa.  u  where  there  can  be  no  nstts  or  > 
thing  witboQt  a  taking  of  the  frnetns.* 
CTERINI.  (r«(.Cooii*Ti.) 

VTi  Fossmems.  ( m.  immicm,  p.  mo 

tITILia  ACTIO.   (Vtd.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

irrRES.   ( Yii.  ViKM,  p.  1088.) 

tJTRICULA'RIUS.   (Kk  Tiiu.) 

UTRUBI.   iVti.  IifTKBDicTDv,  p.  649.) 

VULCANA'LIA.  a  festinl  eetebratad  at  Rome  in 
linnonr  of  Volcan,  on  the  S8d  of  A  wnt  (X.  CiOaid. 
Squ  ),  with  games  in  the  Cirena  Tfaminins,  where 
the  god  had  a  tetnple.*  The  aaerifiee  on  thia  ooca- 
aion  consisted  of  fiahes,  wbidi  the  peojde  threw  into 
the  Are.*  It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
oommence  worldng  bj  caiidteli^t,  which  was  prob- 
ably coDsidered  ss  an  auspicloiis  beginniiw  of  the 
tiM  of  Are,  as  the  d^y  waa  uond  to  Am  god  of  this 
etement.* 

VULGA'RES.   ( Vid.  Sssrvs,  Romh,  p.  887.) 

UXOR.   (Vii.  MiSBUoi,  Rohan,  p.  8SS.) 

UXtyRIUM  or  MS  UXCXRIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  perstms  who  lired  as  hachdors.*  It  was  flnt 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumiua,  B.C.  40S,*  hot  whether  it  continoed  to 
be  loTied  we  do  not  know.  Sabeequent  censors 
seem  net  nnfteqaently  to  have  used  endearoars  to 
indoeebaehdors  to  marry;  the  orations  of  the  em- 
Bors  Metelias  Maeedoaicos  (B.C.  181)  and  MeteDos 
NuRiidicus  (B.C.  103)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Some  extra  eta  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Anhis  Oellins,^ 
Md  Aogustos  read  the  qteech  of  tbe  fimner  in  the 
•mata  as  ajqiHcaUo  to  the  st^  of  things  in  his 
time."  Vahoos  peaahies  were  imposed  by  Angos- 
ttu  upon  tbosa  who  lived  la  a  stale  of  oelibaey,  r»- 
wecting  which  see  Joua  Iaz  it  Pavu  Fopp.ba, 

^6M. 

X.X. 

•XAMTRE  {fM^),  a  kind  ofHsnatHa,  or  Blood- 
stone,  of  a  pale  ydiowish  cokrar,  containing  iron 
ore.'   

*XANTHION  ((Miw),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdodc, 
or  XatUkiiiM  xftwuarniM.'* 

'•XANTHOBAL'ANU8(f«v0o6aAaMr).  Aooord- 
lag  to  Adams,  **  Sobm  hare  ti^en  this  for  fb»  Nat> 
me«,  hot  this  opinioB  is  reftated  by  Closhw.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  leftr  it  to  tbe  nut  (tf  the  SmiB^jmm 
eit  Sf #frftii  ffi  *'  ^  ^ 

XEN'AGOI  (fevoTvO.  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponneslan  and  Dorian  league 
lAich  waa  formed  to  seearo  the  independenoe  of 
tha  OraA  states,  bad  the  sola  comnaad  of  the  eon- 
ftderate  troqia  In  time  of  war,  ordered  tbe  quotas 
which  eadi  state  was  to  ftunisb,  and  appointed  of- 
toers  of  their  own  to  command  them.  Saeh  ofll- 
eeiB  were  called  fevtyol.  The  generals  whom  the 
aDies  sent  with  their  troope  were  snbordinate  to 
these  Spartan  (oHtyal,  th<Mi^  they  attended  the 
eonneil  of  war  as  repreaeirtatiTBs  of  thdr  reqieot- 
Ive  coQBtriee.**  After  the  peace  of  AntaloidBs,  Uw 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argoe  refused  to  join  it ;  and  the  i^rtans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  serriee, 
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demanding  teries  by  tba  mrCtif,  nd  tenifNl 
fetroYBt  to  collect  them.* 

The  word  f 0-07^  may  be  tpfikii  to  m  k«te 
irf' a  band  of  foraignBia  or  ■aeenarits  ItBte 
Dsed  to  signify  one  who  shows  boapialitr  to  an- 
gers, or  who  coBdoetsthemabMl  AetnntoMS 
«4ist  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  tbe  Late  pn^} 

XENELAS'lA  (^JlmU).  The  iMMkui 
ans  appear  in  very  early  tunes,  befere  ftelepfr 
tkm  of  Lyetzrgns,  to  hsTO  bsea  mat  10  nl» 
coarse  wiA  foreigners  (ffMcffifapfaruncv^  Ds 
diapoattion  was  encouraged  by  the  iswpm,  ill 
made  an  ordinance  fMiwing  ftrugersUKsieS 
Sparta,  witbeat  apecM  permiiMD,  aad  m/m 
log  the  magistrate  toeqHfrMntbeoljriBrflns 
ger  who  misconducted  bin^df.  w  ael  ■  cbb|Ii 
mjurioDs  to  public  iflorals.  Snch  jurislieiiaia 
exercised  by  the  epfaori.  Tbix!yd^ai*iukBp(r 
teles  renroach  the  UwedamoaisM  wiik  ttn  p» 
tiee,  as  If  its  objeek  wen  to  enMe  Mgin  !■ 
sharing  in  the  boMfta  of  thsiriMiiMiM.  Thi 
intention  of  Lyenrgus,  monpnbsMy.vutopi- 
serve  tbe  national diaraeter  of  hiBeanti7iBn,ai 
prevent  their  being  eonupted  by  Aisipi  isnen 
and  Ticea  (as  Xea^ihoo  wajB\  Awr  p 
oi  wvUrai  M  rdv  fipuw  ^iiinUim*  WOi  Ai 
aame  viewtha  SpaftaBBwentbdaMheifiririki 
to  go  tbnmi  wfdnot  tarn  ef  th>  waputt 
Both  these  nies,  M  wdl  as  the  feefingi  ofte  pes' 
ideonthe  subject,  were  much  rdaied  is  ItfotiBa 
when  foreign  rule  and  soprenuoybecuKtktli^ 
crf'Spaitan  ambition.  Even  stSBeiilierre»d*( 
find  that  the  l^aitaas  knew  bow  to  alacm  lii 
UwB  of  bomitaU^  iqm  it  aad  fiepa  Ncm 
soch  ss  pQbltofoBtiTds.thanoeptioirfakMi' 
dors,  &e.*  They  worshipped  t  2ikfi»m"i 
'X^avaftvla,^  llieoonDexion.odMVrtlal^ 
wpofei^  was  enhiratad  at  Spaita  both  tte  ma 
and  by  indiriduaia,  of  whidi  Oeir  ecssexiHT^ 
the  PisistrsUd*  is  an  exampki,  aad^(M<ft 
Spartan  fhmily  with  the  fmatr  flf  AhMte' 
( Vid.  HosprniTH.)  Many  iUaatrisM  Mnn » 
ported  to  bare  resided  st  ^siU  wiA  ksv,  ■ 
Terpander.  Theognis,  and  oHien.'  Xcsoitesvii 
bi^^y  esteemed  by  tbe  nstioa,  and  aide  Spita 
wpifetnt.  (See  ftither  en  tbe  subject  ef  tk  ftn- 
Jiaoia,  Tha«yd..  L,  144,  with  Ooto^  hI»-A» 
toph.,  .4s«f.  1011.— HsrpocT..  J.  s.  KsiT^fi^l 

SBNIAZ  rPA*fl  (f«v£sr  ypafi).  Ita  ™  ■ 
prosscutlon  at  Athens  for  mbwAdly  flivpsii" 
rights  of  citiieaahip.  As  bo  mas  eodd  be  n 
Athenian  ottiuD  exoept  by  birtk  w  cratin  (r» 
or  mii^),  if  one,  having  Hitberof  OoHtiila,* 
sumedto  set  as  aatiaen,  citbcrl^  taking  pat  a 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  ssrviag  mT*^"^ 
didal  or  magistsrial,  or  by  attssdiiy  esMs 
vals,  or  drang  any  other  act  wkichBoae  but  iMH 

sen  was  privile«ed  todo,be  wu  lii)ileio>n>^ 
(evUi(,  whioh  any  oitiaea  BUgbt  a^iUta  igun 
him."  Or  be  might  be  proceeded  aguatbTHXTT- 
eWo.»'    If  ooodenuwd,  his  property 
were  forfoited  to  Oia  state,  sad  bs  mi  rnivn 
tube  soldforastave."  IhejadfUest.biMW. 
was  anrasied  if  lis  breaght  a  diit  io^^f^ 
sgaiast  tba  witDsassswbo  hsdp»cnndbicNT»- 
tion,  and  convicted  them  of  girisf 
During  SBcb  proceeding  he  waa  kepi  a 
dy  to  abide  tbe  event.   ( Kid.  MisTim) 
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peraon  tried  an  Uiis  chaigs  was  acquitted  bj  means 
of  fraud  nlent  ooUusion  with  the  prosecutoi  or  wit- 
nesaes,  or  by  any  specie*  q(  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  toActed  afresh  by  a  ypafk  A^wtor,  the  pre- 
eeedinn  in  whidi,  and  th^  peiu^,  were  the  same 
as  tja  the  ypa^  (tviac.  The  jarisdiction  in  these 
matters  beloDged,  in  the  time  of  DenuKAhenes,  to 
the  thesmothebe,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  oaotodicai.' 

In  order  to  prevent  fiaudulent  enrtdmeut  in  the 
register  of  the  d^j^  or  Xvfi^wop  T^iofifuiTtiov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  dtiiaiBhip,  the 
A^fioTtn  themselvea  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.    From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
wtuoh  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  ia  the  j^ofv  ftmoc,  and  the  appeilant,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  vradict,  was  restored  to  ue  register ;  but 
if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  solid  for 
a  alav%.   (Kid.  Dmiji.)*   For  an  examine  of  this 
see  the  ^eech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides- 
XENICON  (fwiitov).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  DO  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  meroeoa- 
ry  force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  ezdted  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  dwsen  band  did  at  Argos,*  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rare^  any  occasion.  'Hie  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  inliuitiy,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.   Foreigners  were  rarely  eroirioyed; 
the  Caiiaos,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.    In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number 
of  Arcadiana  offering  to  serve  upder  Xerxes  ;*  and 
they  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ment down  to  a  mocb  later  period.*  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  fi»«e  was  introdooed  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  gnaids  and  soldiers  ia  their 
pay  {dopv^ipoi,  iita6o^6pat)  to  [»event  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  indnraca  abroad. 
As  it  was  onaafe  to  trust  aims  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  emidoyed  foreigners.^ 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  p^',  iivoi  came  to  signiQr  ■wrcaurut.' 
We  moat  ^inguisfa,  however,  between  those  Who 
foogbl  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pqr  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  conntnr,  and 
those  who  did  not.   The  former  were  hrutovoiHt 
not  (tvot.'  The  terms  ^evoi  and  Sepucov  implied 
that  the  tooopa  were  independent  of,  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commnwed  the  em- 
idoymeat  of  mereenariea  on  a  large  scale  ware  the 
Atheniana.  While  the  tribute  which  th^  reeetved 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  reveane  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  oorapelled  them  to  maiotain  a  large  force, 
■aval  and  military,  whicfa  their  own  p(q>ulation  was 
Doable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  Uieir  armies 
with  foreigners.  Tbuoydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  itw^r^  k  'kBifvalav  Jf6¥a- 
wf.**  Th^  peroeived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

1.  (HHrpoeimL,  i.  *.  Atipaltvia,  n^rfmwif,  SaartiUai.— 
RMjreh.  ud  Said.,  ■.  v.  Sn^w  Uat<  rfmrvJfcoi.— PoQnx, 
Omm.,  Till., 40,  lH._UaieT,XU.Pi(M).,n,M7,fSl.l— a.  ([Iu> 
|Mcr.,i.T.Aia4^nf.— SeUlinuB,  DBC(»ait.,l81.}— 3.  (Pu- 
nm^  it,  »,  ♦  ThocjNi.,  v.,  81.)—  4.  (Herod^  i.,  171 . — P»u- 
H.,iT.,S,t  S;  U,tl;  19,41— WutuaDlh,HeU.Alt«rtli.,I., 
i,  M.-Scb«iiiuin,  AM.  Jv.  Publ.  Gr.,  ISO.)—*.  (Herod.,  viit., 
«.)-0.  (Xen.,  BelL,  ni»  f ,  »  U.  —  SchSniaBB,  ib.,  409.)  — 7. 
rrh«c]rd.,  Ti.,  53.— Diod.  Sir.,  zi.,  07,79.— Zan.,  Emt^  t„  |.)— 
S.  (Hvpocr.,  ■.  r.  EiMrtMi^Bf.)— 9.  (Herod.,  i.,»L-~U^  iU. 


idoying  men  of  difftoeot  nations  in  that  service,  fm 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified ;  as,  for 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  sliogers,  Tbracian 
peltasts.*  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  paybg 
the  citiiens  was  introduced :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
DO  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himself  for  a.  long  campaign),  but  which 
tended  to  eSkoe  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,*  and  the  appetite  for 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Pmvian  money  among  the  belligerents*  At  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponoesian  war,  large  onmbera  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  eared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  flimish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.*  Hie 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artazerxes  were  mercenaries.*  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltastte of Chabrias and  Iphicratea.'  The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.* But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  fot 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superinr 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  tbeir 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  ^e  sake  of  obtatDing 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  wbtch  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  militaiy  service  by  the  citizens. 
Sodi  was  the  ease.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  iHMiie,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  1^ 
the  love  at  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  ware,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  cmni^  wHh  the  hnmonrs, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
than,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnect^  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  th^  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Cbaridemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particulariy  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disaatroos  policy 
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pomed  hj  hiB  coQDtrTiDen  were  no  Icm  jott  tbao 
tbey  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.' 

SEN'0£,  SEN'U  (fivoc,  fcvte).  {VU.  Hoin- 
mm,  p.  fits.) 

XESTES  {(ioTTK),  m  Greek  measBm  or  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  aolid,  whidt  contained  IS  CTathi  or  S 
cotylK,  sDd  waa  equal  to  {  oT  the  rottc,  A  of  the 
RoEDan  amphora  or  quadrantal.  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amptiora  or  metreles ;  or,  viewiag  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
nre,  it  was  half  the  chenlz  and  of  the  medim- 
nitB.   It  conlaiaed  -9flll  of  a  pint  En^ish. 

At  this  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  ayatema  of 
neaaures  eoineide ;  Ibr,  though  the  {fenif  appears 
10  hiTs  varied  Id  diSbrent  slates  of  Gieeoe,  there  is 
BO  doubt  that  the  Attic  iiar^  was  idoitical,  both 
ia  name  and  in  vake,  with  the  Roman  seztariaa. 
Also,  the  Attic  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
fina,  for  the  (tar^  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  aextarius  ihe  sixth  of  the  latter.  (  VH.  Caoos, 
Conoids,  SazTAaios.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metietea 
or  amiihon  contained  ISjto^.  and  the  Roman  am- 
phora ooniained  9  oongii ;  giTing  for  the  ratio  of  the 
fanner  to  the  latter  8  :  S,  or  U  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
AUic  medimnna  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am- 
phora, and  was  to  the  metretes  in  tberatioof  i:3 ; 
and  the  Roman  modios  waa  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
nedimDOs,  ud  the  third  of  the  Rixnan  amphora. 
Henee  the  two  ayatems  are  connected  by  the  nom- 
ben  S  and  3  and  their  muiU|dea. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  ariaet  It  can- 
■ot  be  accidental,  nur  can  we  aappoae  that  the 
Qieek  »yuem  waa  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  auppoee  that  the 
Roman  aystem  was  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Greek.  It  is  a  remariuible  eircumataooe,  that  the 
vnetal  ^slem  of  diviaion  wbidi  eharacterked  the 
Roman  weights  and  measnrea  [vid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
paoity  (fur  the  use  of  the  cyalkua  as  the  uncia  of  the 
aextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  thia  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  ia  adopted  in  the  Greek  syaten :  the 
Greek  amphon  being  divided  into  18  and  the 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  IS.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  ancial  divisioo,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  18  digiti,  which  aeema 
dearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  xaXatrral  and  16  ddcrvAw.  (Ku^  Pat.) 
K  aeems,  thereAne,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 

rim  of  raeaaures  had  a  con^derable  influence  on 
of  the  Romans. 
To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  mnst  look 
from  the  measurea  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  undoubtedly  fouuded  an  weight.  The  Roman 
amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matt^  here),  and  the 
oongina  10  ponnda.  Also  the  Altio  talent  was 
mekooed  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
M  miMB.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  bad  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  siUtject  historically,  we  find 
aB  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
eziatenee  aa  eariy  as  the  time  of  Servius  TuDius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  mtroduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
riod Athena  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
siderable commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Ifa^ns  Gr«cia.  The  Phoceans,  at  a  very  early 
penod,  bad  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians ;  the  ^gi- 
■elans  had  a  eaioaj  in  Umbria ;  and  Ctmnth  and 
her  colonies  were  in  intercourae  with  the  peoirie  of 
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eentrd  Italy,  besideB  the  tnees  of  Corinlhii 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  ihelqBDd 
of  the  TarqniniL  It  is  therefore  to  the  .£giBaieo- 
Coriatfaian  mtem  of  wejghis  and  measares  that 
we  maat  Iome  for  the  ornn  ttf  Oieciac.  tBloesee  <m 
the  Roman  system.  How  the  .Spaaaa  poaa< 
which  was  half  of  the  jC^inetan  mtm,  had  to  the 
Roman  ponnd  the  ratio  of  10  :  8 ;  and.  sisee  the 
iEginetao  mina  waa  to  the  Attic  (most  protaUy, 
n'd.  TALaKTOH)  as  6  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compari- 
son of  these  ratios  the  Attie  maam  to  the  Bamaa 
poaod  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

Hie  above  view  of  the  relatioD  betwoeu  aeftaeek 
and  Roman  syaten  of  awasures  of  eop«ejty  is  thtt 
of  Bdckb,  who  diseoaoea  the  snbject  mere  Ad(y  ia 
bis  Metrotoginke  Uniemdatngai,  xi.,  f  10. 

•XIPHIAS  {(tfiof),  the  Swoidfish,  or  Xotes 
glMdim*,  L.  It  woqM  also  affiear  to  be  Ae  gMs* 
(rf*  Pliny  and  Isidoms.^ 

•XIPHION  ifi^n\  Ike  OUaOmM  rimwa^i.  sr 
Corn-flag.* 

XIPIfOS({!for).  (mGLAonra.) 

XO'ANON  iHaifw).   (Kid.  SrATUAsr.  pi  »!».) 

•XYRIS  (^utf),  the  hit  fmtidinimm,  or  Sli^^ 
Gladwyn.  It  is  moat  pralnU7  ^  ^  Ifew- 
phrastos.* 

XYSTARCHira.   (Fst  OrmrAszn,  p.  483.) 
XYSTUS.   (Fad.  Gnuusioa.  p.  489 ;  Uoma, 
P.B1I.) 


ZACOROI  (Cisopw)  is  the  name  by  whi^  ia 
Greece,  those  persoos  wwe  deaignatad  whose  dncy 
it  was  to  gnard  a  temple  and  te  keep  it  deao.  Noi- 
wtthstaiMUiig  this  meaial  serrioe,  cbey  partook  of 
the  priastly  character,  and  are  eometimes  even 
calied  prieata.*  In  many  cases  they  were  warns, 
as  Timo  in  Herodotns  ;*  but  men  are  abe  nes- 
tioned  aa  (axopoi.  The  prie&tess  Timo  is  called  by 
Herodotos  vm^uKopoc,  th>m  wfaidi  it  is  dear  that, 
in  some  plaeea,  seveial  of  theee  prieate  mnst  bare 
been  attaicbed  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  asd  that 
they  dil^ed  among  themselves  in  Taafc.   A  dam 

servants  of  the  same  kmd  were  the  wamofM,  or 
temple-sweepers.*  Sabsequeotly,  however,  the  nM>- 
nial  services  eonneeted  with  this  olBoe  were  left  to 
slaves,  and  the  persons  caHed  vetMcopot  becane 
priestly  olBcera  of  high  rank,  who  bad  the  sopieiBe 
aoperinteodeBoe  of  temples,  ttieir  treasores,  asd  the 
sacred  rites  observed  fo  them.'  We  leara  fiem  is- 
scriptiotts  that  in  some  towns  the  wettMOpet  tbrmei 
a  coU^nm,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  amocv 
them.  When  the  veuKopot  had  thos  liaea  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officen,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperorB,  were  anx- 
ioos  to  bs  invested  with  Uie  office,  and,  in  the  tins 
of  the  empnm,  wtole  natinas  ud  eitiea  assnaied 
the  title  oT  neiiitdpoi,  as  we  Isna  fiem  uimieiuas 
eoins  and  fDscriptions,  and  ibos  became  tbe  especial 
guardians  of  partienlar  tem|ries.* 

■EEL\  (Zrta),  a  kind  of  grain,  deeeribed  by  A^ios 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wlMet  and 
barley.  •'In  abort,"  aays  Adams,  "almost  afl  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Tritieum  ^df,  or 
Spelt.  TheT%<^Theopbraatos.aDdthet)^paof 
Homer,  as  wdl  aa  tbe  ftr  and  adoraan  of  tbe  R* 
mans,  were  in  all  nooabilitT  merely  tarieiieB  of 
SpeK."«   ■  ^ 


\.  (ATWot.,H.  A.,ii.,  IS.  — JBKaa.N.  •  "  "  n 
AmmmI.,  a.  T.t  —  1,  (TtwapbnK.,  B.  P-  vi^  S.  —  DtMcor.,  ir- 
lft.)-S.  <U..  Tlu»fdum.,H.  P.,  ix^  (Soid.- 

HMfch.— &r*-  »•■«■,  •■  T.  Ztow-— PuMbi.  Odm.,  IL)— 

I34.>— 6.  (Ha^jrck.  and  Snid.,  a.  v.)— T.  (Xbb.,  Anb..  X 
4  T.— PUL,  D«  Uf.,  Tt.l~«.  (Ta*  Dab,  DiaaaM.  ad  Imcrr. 
at  Nam.  iupr.  Onaa.,  p.  M8,  — MAhA,  Doctiia.  Vvm^  ir, 
B.  aaS,  *e.)-S.  (TkMahnai-  H.  P.,ii-*^IMDaew.,  iL. 
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ZONA.  . 

ZETETAI  (CTnjTOi),  Injuuiton,  were  extraor- 
litiary  officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
M»ver  the  aathora  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
uid  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  awn- 
yopot  or  Karr/opoi,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
Bssist  them  in  this  do^.  FreqaenUy  the  comt  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  ioqaisitors  for  tiw 
state,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
trate to  assist  in  procuring  iufurmation  against  of- 
fenders.^ Zitrjirai  were  more  frequently  appointed 
to  search  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
demned criminsls  and  state  debtors ;  to  receive  and 
give  infonnatioii  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  eonceating  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  (dirvypd^iv)  to  the 
proper  anthoriUes.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  avvStKot,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  Ziir^ral  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  ht^ing  of  an  ^ytfiovia  dmaar^piov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thoui^t  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  widch  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  ttie  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  hfenlax^fifia.  {Vid.  Sthdi- 
coi,  Paraoatabolb.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
HaoTQpef.  Od  one  particular  occaaion  a  set  of 
eomrausioners,  called  ovUoyeif,  were  appointed  to 
diseoTo-  the  property  of  tbe  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  overturning  tiie  democracy.* 

ZEUGITAE  (^evyZrat).   (Vid.  Census,  p.  339.) 
•ZINGIB'ERIS  idryi^V),  Amomtm  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA.  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(Cwi^.  C^uo,  Savr^),  a  <^rdlB  or  Zone,  worn  abont 
the  loins  1^  both  seies.  As  in  the  ease  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  fiamale  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  ^vti  or  ^ver^p  being  more  propeiiy  a 
man's,  (uviov  a  woman's  girdle.*  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
fikctnrer  of  them  was  called  fwvuwAArof.* 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
ap  the  tonio  (^vptwOm*).  which  mu  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  bunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.i36.of  the  BhipbuOdera  at  p.  6S,  IIS,  of  the 
goatherd  at  p.  7M,  of  the  banters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  346.  The  or  iiMxr^p  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass.  Among  the 
Romans  the  magister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  (Vid.  Fibdla).'  "Hie  girdle 
menti<med  by  Homer*  seems  to  have  been  a  constit- 
uent part  of  Uie  cnirBsa,  serving  to  fiuten  it  by 
means  of  a  bockle.  and  also  afibrdiag  an  addtUonal 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  697.  In  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
{juwvwi9ai  or  ^itoaadai  meant  to  arm  «iu*«  »elf,*  and 
frcHn  this  eireumstance  Athene  wasworshii^ed  un- 
der the  Character  Zuonipui."  Thewoodcntat  p.  15 
ahows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

I.  (Awtoo.,  D*  Mjnt.,  S,  9, 0.  — Piamh.,  c.  Danoatli.,  p.  00, 
07,  td.  SMoh.)  — S.  (Hanwer.,  >.  v.  Zmris-  —  BOckh,  Sumtah. 
ikr libra.,  i.,  170.— AU.  Fne.,  110,  111,  SM.— S«e  alw 
tlw  ■pwehw  or  hr^M,  D«  PnU.  Bbb.  ud  De  Arutoph.  Bm. ; 
nd  u  lo  the  proceedinga  aniiMt  itat*  dabton.  Me  Anber, 
BBckh.  lb.,  i.,  4150-3.  (Her^.,  i-,  f  15.— U.,  it.,  9.~Mrpa.)— 
4.  (Mmtw,  Att..  :  T.)— 9.  <Th.  MuuUr,  p.  419,  sd.  OudeMloip. 
—ZoKuinm.)--*.  (Cdtim.,  Dian.,  lY)— 7.  (Lidds,  Dm  tUg,,  ii., 
n)-8.  (U..f«Ml»iT.,  139;  S..77;  k1-SK)-*<  (Odb-.  U., 
■i,li>-W.  (PMfc,ix.,17,*aj 


ZONA. 

enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  w» 
covered  by  the  oni|mental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  miira  (p- 
Tpa),  a  brazen  belt,  Itued  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stufl!^  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,'  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  pan  of 
the  abdomen.  Ilie  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  out' 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  idate  <rf^  a  mitra  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  hy  BrSndsted*  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
titm  of  a  similar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  ay  C^ylos.' 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  ins^iead  of  a 
purse.*  The  wallet  (vid.  Pbba)  was  Astened  to  the 
girdle  ;  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  ttmu.  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  aecessaty. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  bold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  bUMnesa  or  of  work  leqQiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunio  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  eapeciaUy  in  preparing  to  perfinm 
a  sacrifice  (veale  redneta*)  or  funeral  rites  (diMdme- 
ti,*  incineia'). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  wnnen  even  niien 
Uieur  tunic  waa  not  girt  op,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefiue  called  Quv^  Kopdtvu^,* 
vapOivw  lUi^').  The  Fkwa  In  the  nuiseum  at 


I.  (Hob.,  n.,iv.,  197,187;  t., 707,817.— ScboL in  IL, iv..  187.) 
-S.  (Bniiizoai>fSiric,p.41)— 3.  tHM-d'Ant.,  v..pl. 00,11*.  I.J 
—4.  (Plant.,  Mm.,  *.,  1,  B4.-Gdliw,  n.,  II— Sut.,  Vitcll., 
l|.)-4.  (Viff.,  JEn.,i*..$18.-0*kl.Hot..<ii.,IB>.)-4.  (Sw 
Ion..  Oct**.,  100.)— 7.  (TibnU.,  iii.,t,  l&}-8.  ( Jtoobi,  AalboL, 
ii.,  p.S7S.>-0.  (BraDCk,AiM).,iii.,in.— Sen..  <Bd.,iL,  t,  17.— 
Hen..  Od..  v.,  »1.— LoBgiH,  i.,  1-Ortd,  BpMt  Har..il-1».^ 
Id.  ib..  ix.,        FWMM,  a.  v.  Giagvlm.— (^tnlL,  iL,  lli— U 
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ZOOPHTTA. 

Ni^M  (M«  the  praoediog  woodnt)  ibow*  lU 
poanooe  «f  Um  finUo  as  won  Iqr  joaog  woimb. 

A  bone'i  fiiu,  ttied  to  ftften  on  the  saddle 
(fid.  EnumvM),  wu  eiUed  b;  the  mdu  names,  and 
was  ■oowtuMS  ludfl  of  rich  nutsrisls,  aod  em- 
braidmd  io  the  most  elaborate  manner.*  These 
terms,  MM  and  eivit^  vers  also  need  to  nmfy 
(he  f  ve  aooee  as  uodentoodbygeograpbera  aodas- 
tnwNDMe.* 

•ZOOPH'TTA(Cu<fvra>.  ''ArietoUe,"aa]n  Ad- 
UH,  "lanks  the  Urtiem  or  Jf«diiM  aad  ^ooKee 
tboee  Ihiofs  wfaidi  partake  in  put  at  the 


lOM 


ZYTHDS. 

natanofaiiinab.aBdiRpaitofplaBta.  TWImb 
therefore  coneifaBds  to  thtt  Zepifaie  cf  mtea 

BltTllliltf"' 

•ZYG£na  (f^jwyo),  the  &M«iKj  ^yr^  U 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  veiy  laife  fish,  aad  wv 
idaoed  amoof  the  Ceuees  by  Galen,  Oiitan^ 
Paulas  iTigineU,  and  other  ancient  writen.* 

•ZYOIA  l&fria),  a  plant,  moat  probably  ttie  Cr- 
fimu  htoUiUt  «  Hofpfaeam,  as  Stackhiwae 
(eets.* 

•ZYTHU8  (OiflbfX   CT^-  CiBBTinA.) 


1.  C*Hr .  ITi  r  I  It  t  M  W  i  1  1  a-r  iiiM  !■ 
-fcy,AWwd,fcTj-».fniiH  H.^^ig,4^fc. 
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FASTI  CONSULARES. 

(Satend  to  M  h|*  4U  arOii  wok^ 


A.  O.    A.  U. 

&08  345  L-  Junios  Brutus.    Oecis.  at. 

L.  Tarqainios  Collatinus.  AM. 


Sp.  Locretiiu  TilcipiiiiMu,  JUM.  at. 


BI.  Hoiadns  Pulvillns. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
sue  M6  P.  Valeriua  Poplicola  II. 

T.  Lucretius  TricipiUDos, 
fi07  SIT  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

M.  Honttfuit  Pulrilloa  IL 
G06  248  Sp.  Lartius  f^aros  s.  Rofiu. 

T.  Herminins  Aqullinas. 
BOG  319  M.  Valerius  Volusos. 

P.  Poaumiius  Tnberms. 
504  360  P.  Vakrittf  PopUcola  IV. 

T.  Lnctetlos  l^ci^tlnns  XL 
BOB  961  p.  Pottuinins  Tobetuu  II. 

Agrippa  Meneoiufl  Laaatui. 
509  353  Opiter  Virginius  Tricoatos. 

Sp.  Cassias  ViaceUinos. 
501  353  Posmmus  Cominius  AutuQcns. 

T.  Lartina  Flams  >.  Ruflu. 
Diaator  rei  gmmdte  gum, 

T.  Lanius  FUtos  x.  Roftta, 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus.  ' 
SOO  9M  Ser.  Sulpicitts  Cameiious  Commas. 

BT.  Tultios  Lo^ns.  Jtfrrlc: 
499  366  T.  jEbatios  EIte. 

P.  Vetorius  Gemious  CicariBOii. 
486  966  T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rofos  IL 

CL  Cloelius  (Volcula)  Sicalsa. 
Did.  ret  ger.  c 

A.  PostuQuns  Albas  RegUlausis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  Abulias  Elra. 
497  267  A.  Sempronias  Atratinus. 

M.  Minucios  Augarinas. 
■  496  356  A.  Postumius  Albos  Re^lloasia. 

T.  Viigioins  Tricostas  CnlioiDontaillM. 
4^  356  Ap.  Claudius  SMaos  Itegillensis. 

P.  Serrilius  Priscus  Stiuctus. 
4M  960  A.  Vitginins  Tricostas  Cnliomoatanus. 

T.  Veturias  Gteminns  Cicurinni. 
Did,  teditionis  sedofnda  c. 

M'.  Valerias  Volosos  Maximos. 
Mag.  Eq. 

a.  Bemlins  Priscos  Stroctoi. 
^  961       Cassias  Viscellinus  IL 

Fostumos  ComiQius  AaruQcas  IL 
493  363  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Aogurious. 
49i  263  M.  Minucius  Augarinas  It. 

A.  Sempronias  Atratinus  II.  , 
490  364      Sulpiclus  Camerinos  Comotos. 

Sp.  Lutius  Flarus  j.  Rofus  IL 
,  48B  365  G.  Julius  Julus.  ' 

P.  Pinarius  Bfameielnai  Rnfos. 
48B  966  Sp.  Nantiaa  Ratilna. 

8ez.  Farias  MeduUinos  Foans. 
^  S67  T.  Sicinius  Sabinns. 

C.  Aqnilius  Tuscus. 
486  368  Proenlus  Vliginias  Tricostas  RmUas. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinos  III. 
466  960  Ser.  Comelias  Cossas  Blali^ioea^ 

Ct  FaUm  VibulanOB. 


i,.0.  A.V. 

484  270  L.  JSmiUus  Mamercos. 

E.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
483  371  M.  Fabius  Vibolanas. 

L.  Valerius  Potitos. 
40)  SIS  C.  Jolios  Julaa. 

CL  Fabius  Vibolanas  IL 
481  913  K.  Fabius  Vibulaaus  IL 

Sp.  Furius  ^edullinus  Fusos. 
480  974  C&.  Manlius  Ciucinnatos.   Oca.  & 

M.  Fabius  Vibolanas  II. 
4'»  a7&  E.  FaUas  Vibolanas  IIL 

T.  Vilnius  Tricostas  Ratilua. 
47B  876  L.  iBmilios  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Senrilitis  Structus  Ahala.  Mbrt.  a 


Opiter  Virtus  Tricostas  EsqaQiniii^ 
477  Srn  C.  Hoiatios  PulviUas. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatos. 
476  378  A.  Virginias  Tricostas  Rntihu. 

Sp.  Serrilios  Priscas  Stnictua. 
475  979  P.  Valerias  Poidicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilos. 
474  380  A.  Manlius  Valso. 

L.  Farias  Medallinas  Fosm  Lwtr.TIIL 
473  981  L.  £miUus  Maaiercas  III. 

Vopiscos  Julius  Julus. 
473  383  L.  Pinarius  Mamercinas  Rulas. 

P.  Forius  Medulliaos  Fasos. 
471  383  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  R^loisis. 

TT.  Qoiactias  Capttolinas  BariwtoaL 
470  284  L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  iBmilius  Mamercus. 
469  385  A.  Virginius  Tricostos  Caliomoutaiina. 

T.  Namiciua  Priscus. 
468  986  T.  doinctios  Capitolinos  Baibatoa  IL 

a.  Serrilias  Priscas  Stractna. 
467  987  TL  .fimilias  Mamercus  IL 

d.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
466  388  Sp.  Postumius  Albua  Regillensis. 

Ct  Servilias  Priscas  Structos  II. 
466  989  O.  Falnas  Vibalaans  IL 

T.  QoincUas  GapitoUnas  Baibatos  IIL 
464  390  A.  Postamios  Albas  ResUtenili. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinas  FusDs. 
463  391  P.  Servilias  Priscus  Stractoa. 

L.  £buiius  Elva. 
463  393     Lacretias  TricipitiDaa. 

T.  VetarioB  Geminus  Cicaitaiii. 
461  993  P.  Volonmiua  Amiotinaa  Gallos. 

Ser.  Sulpidas  Camerinas  Comutus. 
460  994  C.  Claudius  Sabinos  R^illensis. 

P.  Valerius  PoplicoU  IL  M)rt.9. 


L.  Q,ainctias  Cbcinnatos. 
459  395  a  Fabfus  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Malugineosis. 
458  396  L.  Minucius  EsquiTinas  Aagnrina. 

0.  Naatius  Rotilus  IL 
IHct,  m  gir,  e. 

h.  Qttinctias  CindiuatiH. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarqaltias  Flaccos. 
457  397  C.  Honttias  Pulvillus  IL 

Ct  Minucius  Esquilinus  Angorinos. 
456  398  M.  Valerias  (Lactuca)  Maximos. 

Bp.  Virginius  Tricostus  CielionioDtaniK 
4B6  999  T.  BonttUm  Roens  Taticaiins. 
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FASn  CORSULARES. 


C.  Vetariaa  Ocminas  Cicurinim 
4B4  300  8p.  Tafpeius  Montaaas  CamtoUnot. 

A.  Aiemins  Vara*  FooUBatii. 
469  901  Sex.  CbiiDctiliiu  Vaini. 

P.  Cariatins  Festns  TrinmiBm. 
408  303  P.  Sestias  CapttoliDtu  Vaiica&tu. 

T.  Meaeaiiis  Lanaios. 
461  303  Ap.  Claodiiu  Ciassinas  RegUlensiB  Sabi- 
niull.  AU. 

T.  Gcsacitu  Anfoiinus.  JM. 

Ap.  Claodiot  CraiAas  ii>gm*t>«4« 

Doa. 

T.  Qenncins  Aagnrinns. 
&i.  Vetoriu  Ciusus  CieuiniM. 
C.  JnUos  Jnlus. 
A.  MaDlins  Vulso. 
Ser.  Salj^dns  Cameriims  Cbmntos. 
P.  Sestiiu  Capitolinoa  Vaiieaaas. 
P.  Coriatitts  Festoa  TriKnninoa. 
T.  RomUim  Roc  as  VaucaDiu. 
Sp.  PoHomios  AUias  Regillenaia. 
400  9M  Dtemmri. 

Ap.  ClanUns  Cruafam  "■cnLin*'  BaU> 
nna  11. 

M.  Coraelios  Malngioenais. 

L.  Se^tis  Euoilians. 

It,  Blinacint  EBqnlliDtti  Avguriam. 

T.  AnbNdw  Merenda. 

a  Fibiaa  Vibolaoiu. 

O.  PoneliM  Libo  Visotoa. 

K.  DoUios  LoDgDS. 

Bp.  Oppiiu  Comioen. 

M'.  Rabnleina. 

440  306  L.  Valerias  PoplEeola  Fotftu. 

M.  Horatins  Barbatos. 
448  306  Lar.  HermiDios  Aqmlintis  (ContbisaiiDs). 
T.  VinrioiDs  Tricoslus  CeeUoxDOQtaniis. 

447  307  M.  Qeeaoias  Macerioiis. 

O.  Jnltos  Jains. 
44fi  90B  T.  Onloctias  Cairittdinas  Baritatas  17. 

Arrippa  Farius  MedolliBiu  Foam. 
446  309  m:  Genuciiis  Au^rinin. 

C.  CtirtiDS  Philo. 
414  310     Tribiimi  mOitum  amndaii  pelataU. 

A.  SemproDius  AtratiDiis. 

T.  Cloeuas  Siculns. 

L.  AtiUns. 

lyUum  abdkarmit.  Cmmlo: 

L.  Papirios  Macillantu. 

L.  Semprmias  Atratinns. 
4a  311  H.  Gegultu  Macerinos  IL 

T.  QninetlDs  Cai^bdiniu  Baitetns  V. 
Cetugnt.   iMdr.  XL 

L.  Papirios  MagillaiiQS. 

L.  Bempronios  AtratJnos. 

448  319  M.  Fablns  VibulaoDs. 

PoBtomns  JEAxWiva  EIra  Comieen. 

441  313  C.  P>iriQs  PaeUns  Fosas. 

M".  Paptrins  Crassns. 
440  314  Piocniiu  Oeganins  Macariims. 

L.  Menenios  Lauatos. 
439  3U  T.  QnlDctiDs  Capitollaas  Baitatw  VL 

Apippa  Afooenlas  Lanatns. 

L.  Oainctias  Ciacinnatas  IL 

a4ag.  Bq. 
C.  Senrilfns  Stractns  Abala. 
438  816     TWA.  Mil 

Mam.  jEmUios  Mamercinns. 
L.  Qnlnediis  OiDeiimaliis. 
L.  Julias  Jolna. 
437  317  M.  Geganias  Macerinos  UL 
L.  Serous  (Fidenas). 

Did.  ni  ger.  e. 
Mam.  JEmHina  Mameidiiai, 

Mag.  Ec. 
L.  Qmnctuis  Cinclniuinii. 
X07e 


4X  sis  M.  Comditu  BlalagiMaic 

I-  Pamrins  Cfassus. 
436  319  C.  Jutiu  Joins  IL 

lb  TiigiDlu  Tricoeou. 

DiArtiger.  c 
<L  BenriliDB  PriwDS   StnclDi  ^Us- 
Bas). 
Mag.Eq. 
Pwanniis  JEbnUos  Elra  ComieeiL 

Ctntora.   Iwfr.  XIL 
C.  Porios  PacilDi  FDsaaL 
M.  Gecanius  Macerimia. 
434  390  Trik.MiL 

M.  Manlios  CajpitoUDOS. 
Ser.  Contdios  Cottos. 
CL  Boltrieliis  Pneieziatiii. 
433  991     Trib  MH 

M.  Fabios  Vibalanin. 
M.  Poslios  FUccinalor. 
L.  Seigios  Fidenas. 

ZNet.  m  gtr.  c 
Blam.  uEmilioa  Maznercxnos  IL 

Mag.  Bq. 
A.  PosnuDiDs  Tobeitai. 
439  399    Trib.  Ma. 

L.  Pinarios  BfaawrcinDs  RsAdl 
L.  Farias  MedoUmits  Fosas. 
Sp.  Pottomfos  iUbos  atcUkaib. 
491  381  T.  CUanetiBS  Pouias  Cfncfamalni. 
C.  Jalins  Mmio. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
A  Posttunios  Tbbertoa. 

Mv.El. 
L.  Jobos  Jnlos. 
430  394  C.  Papirias  Gtaasos. 

L.  Jnuos  JuIos. 
499  396  L.  Se^os  Fidenas  IL 

Hostos  LacretiDs  TridpUnm, 

498  396  A.  Cpmelioi  Cossos. 

T.  Qiniiicihis  Pemnis  Cinebuialns  IL 
497  SS7  C.  SerrUIos  Straetos  Abala. 

L.  Papirias  MociUanas  IL 
«9  39B  7VS.A«. 

C.  Florins  Pacilos  Fosns. 
T.  Qjiinctins  Pennos  CincfiinataB. 
M.  Postamios  Albas  Regillesiaia. 
A.  Cornelias  Cossas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c 
Mam,  .fmilios  MaiaerciiiDt  HI. 

Mag.  Bq. 
A.  ComeHos  Cossas. 
495  999    7>tf.  MU. 

A.  SemfnoDins  Atfatimnk 
L.  Ooinctlas  Cineiimatas  IL 
L.  FWios  Medollinos  Fdsdi  IL 
L.  Hfiratias  Baibatos. 
494  330     Trib.  Ma. 

Ap.  Claodias  Crassinas  RggjlhinriSL 
L  Seigios  Fidenas  IL 
Sp.  Nantias  RatQBS. 
Sex.  Jolios  Jolas. 

Ctnma.  LmOt.  Xm. 
L.  Jolios  Jolus. 
L.  P^tirios  Cnssoa. 
493  331  O.  Sempronios  Afralions. 
Fabtos  Vibolanos. 

499  938     Trib.  Mil. 
L.  ManllDaCapitoliDas. 
<^  AQtonios  MeiTQda. 
tt.  Papirios  Mogillanoa^ 
nU  Serrllins  Straetos.) 

491  333  k  Fabios  VibolanDs. 

T.  CUiinctias  Capitoliaos  Baiteas. 
490  334     Trib.  Mil. 

T.  aoinclios  Pe&nos  Cincionatos  IL 
L.  Farias  (Fosns)  MedDlUaoa  UL 
M.  Manlios  Volso. 
A.  Semproohu  Atiadnnt  EL 
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419  335 


418  836 


417  337 
416  338 
416  339 
414  340 

413  341 

413  34S 
411  343 
410  344 
409  345 
408  346 


407  347 


406  34S 


406  349 


404  360 


TYib  MO. 
Agrippa  Meneoias  Lanatns. 
p.  uieretias  Tricipidnns. 
Sp.  Naatius  Ratiloa. 
C.  Semlius  (StracKu)  AxilU. 

M.  Paptains  MngOUimi. 

C.  Senrilios  (Sinictiu)  Axflla  IL 

L.  Sergios  Ftdenas  III 

Dut.mger.c 
CL  Serrilhis  Priseos  Fidenas  IL 

Mag.Bq. 
C.  Serrilios  ^trnctns)  Axflla. 

Cetueres.  LuOr.XtV. 
L.  Pai^us  Mo^llanns. 
]hfam        I'l  ins  fldHlHfrffilHBI. 

Trib.Ml. 
P.  Lacretins  Tridpitimtt  11. 
Agrippa  Bifeneniiis  huataa  IL 
C.  Serrilios  Stractus  IIL 
Sp.  Vetorios  CrusDS  (^eazinim 

3>ii.  Jtfit 
A.  Sempronios  Atralimu  in. 
O.  Fabioa  Vibnluos. 
M.  Papuins  MiudUaniiB  U. 
Sp.  Nantios  RntDiis  IL 

P.  Cornelius  Cossas. 
C.  Valerins  Fotitns  Volasiu. 
CL  Qnliiethu  Cindiiunii* 
N.  Fabioa  YttKilaniia. 

Tra.JUU. 
Q.  Fabios  Vibnlanas  II. 
P.  Postnmins  AlbiDiu  RegiDsQSia. 
L.  Valerias  Potitus. 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossas. 
A  Cornelias  Cossas. 
L.  Forins  MedalUoDS. 
d.  Fabias  Vibalanos  Ambastu. 
C.  Farias  Pacilos. 
M.  Papirios  Magillanvs. 
C.  Nautios  Ratlins. 
M'.  fmlHos  Mamercinos. 
C.  Vaterios  Potitus  Volasas.  • 
Cn.  Cornelias  Cossas. 
L.  Farias  Medalliaos  IL 

C.  Jalios  Jotos. 

P.  Cornelias  Cossns. 

G.  Serrilios  (Stractos)  Aliala. 

Diet,  rei  ger,  e, 
P.  Cornelias  RoiIIdi  Coasoa. 

Mag.  Bq. 
G.  Serrilios  (Stractos)  Abalm. 

Trib.HfU. 
C.  Valerias  Politos  Volasus  II. 
L.  Fnrius  Medullinos. 
C.  Serrilios  (Simctas)  Abala  H, 
N.  Fsbios  Vibolanna  IL 

jyib.MO. 
P.  ComeUos  Ratilu  Conns. 
Cn.  Comelios  Cossns. 
L.  Valerias  Potittu  IL 
N.  Fabias  Ambostns. 

Trib.Mil 
C.  Jalios  Jolas  IL 
T.  Qjijiictias  Capitolioos  Barbatos. 
<k.  Clainctlos  Cindnnatos  (II). 
M*.  JEmlUos  Mamerctnos. 
L.  Farias  MedolUnas  IL 
A.  Manilas  Volso  CapilidiiUB. 

Vrib.m. 
P.  ComeUos  Malogioensis. 
Co.  Coraelfos  Cossas  IL 
K.  Fabios  Ambostas. 
Sp.  Naotios  Rotilos  III. 
C!  Valerios  Potitos  Vtriosas  HI. 
M'.  8c«gitts  Ffdcoas. 


408  3(1 


408  808 


401  363 


400  364 


399  366 


898  366 


397  357 


396  368 


394  960 


893  861 


7>a.  jfs. 

M*.  iEmilios  BAamercinos  IL 

Ap.  Claodios  Crassinus  RegOlaittii. 

M.  Qniactilios  Vams. 

M.  Farias  Fosos. 

Ik  Jnllna  Joins. 

L.  Talerins  Potitn  IIL 

Cnuam.   Lustr.  XVI. 
M.  Farias  Camillas. 
M.  Postomins  Albinos  R^Qltmsls. 

TMt.MiL 
C.  Serrilios  (Stractos)  Ahala  IIL 
Q.  Serrilios  (Prisons)  Fidoua. 
L.  Virginias  Tricostos  Esqoilinos. 
GL  Solpicius  Camerinas  Ckmrani. 
A.  Manlios  Volso  Capitolinaa  IL 
M'.  Senios  Fideoas  IL 

7Vit.Mil. 
M.  Forins  Camfllns. 
Co.  Cornelias  Cossas  IIL 
L.  Valerius  Potitos  IV. 
L.  Jalios  Jolas. 
M*.  iEmilios  Mamercinos  IIL 
K.  Fabias  Ambostas  II. 

lyit.Mii. 
P.  Manlios  Volso. 
P.  Llcinios  Calros  EsqaiUMia. 
I*.  Tidnios  Pansa  Saccos. 
P.  Mnlios  Capitollnos. 
Sp.  Farias  MedoUfnas. 
L.  PnbUlios  Philo  Vnlsens. 

TVa.  Mil 
Co.  Qeoocios  Aogorinas. 
L.  Atilins  Priseos. 
M.  Pompooios  Rofos. 
C.  Doilios  Loogos.  * 
M.  Vetorios  CrissDs  Cieoriiim. 
Voler.  Poblllios  PfaUo. 

TVii.  itfii 
L.  Valerius  Potitos  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactuctnte  MazinuuL 
M.  Fnrios  Camillas  IL 
L.  Farias  Medollinos  IIL 
<X.  Serrilios  priseos)  FIdenas  IL 
Ct  Solpicius  CameriooB  Comolns  II 

TWA.  Jtfa. 
L.  Julius  Julas  IL 
L.  Furius  Medullinos  IV. 
A.  Postamiu!!  Albinos  R^jllenals. 
L.  Sergios  Fideoas. 
P.  CoroelioA  Malu^nensis. 
A.  Manlios  Volso  CaplUdinn  m. 

•IMb.MU. 
L.  Titintus  Pansa  Saccos  IL 
P.  Lieinitts  Calros  Esgnllfnos  IL 
P.  Mnlius  Cspitolinos  IL 
d.  Manltus  Volso. 
Cn.  Oenorios  Aogorinns  IL  Oec 
L.  Atilios  Priseos  IL  , 

Diet,  ra  ger,  c 
M.  Farias  Canillna. 

Mag.Bq. 
P.  Coraelios  Maloginaisis. 
.  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Coraelios  Maloginends  Cossns. 

P.  Coraelios  Scipio. 

K.  Fabias  Ambostas  IIL 

L.  Fnrios  Medalliaos  V. 

Ql.  Serrilios  (Priseos)  Fidenas  IIL 

M.  Valerias  Lactocinos  Marinres  IL 

Tnt.MU. 
M.  Forius  Camillas  HI. 
L.  Farias  Medullinos  VI. 
C.  JEidlios  Mamereiiias. 
L.  Valerios  Poplicola. 
Sp.  Postomios  Albinos  RegfUenslB. 

P.  Cornelius  IL 

I- Valerias  PoUtns.  Aid. 
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P.  Comelioi  M&lngiBWdt  Ootms.  JML 

h.  Lucretiu  Flams  f  Tifc^itiBiu). 
Ser.  Bulpicio*  Omffnaai. 

L.  Papitias  Cnnor- 
CJoUoiJiln.  lfevl« 

M.  Cornelias  Miltirfcwril  . 
398  368  L.  Valerini  Potiuu. 

M.  Manliiu  CairftoliMi. 
391  363    TVtf.  JHI. 

L.  Laeminc  (Flanu)  Trio^AiDm. 

ficr.  Solpicius  Cameiuas. 

L.  Fwm*  MedoUiBW  VII. 

JU  finiUiu  MaaMiiLi— . 
.  Agiipp.  Fnriiu  Puma. 

C.  Emilias  MameiciMl  O* 
300  3M     TWA.  Afii. 

a.  Snlpteftis  LoDgm. 

O.  SenriliQs  (Prucu)  Fidows  IT. 

P.  CoreeUos  Uainglnmm$  XL 

K.  F^w  AmbsBtM  IV. 

K  Fabios  Ambnstos  IL 

Diet,  rei  ger.  e. 
M.  Fariw  CamUliB  IL 

L.  Valerias  PotitoL 
180  866  mt.ABL 

h.  VirfiaiQs  TriooitH^ 

A.  Manlins  Capitolliim 

L.  ^^milioi  MamerciDH  IL 

L.  Posnuatos  Bwiitoaa  AlMw. 

L.  ValariDS  PopUeolaU. 

P.  Comellat  

Dia.reigw.c 

M.  Fariiu  CaMiUlDs  m. 
lUdg.Bq. 

C.  ServilidS  Abate. 
388  368  Tni.MU. 

T.  ^aincttas  CinciiiiiaiBa  CapiiolinM. 

Q.  ServUins  (Piiscus)  Fklanas  V. 

L.  Jolius  Jnlos. 

J*  Aqoilios  Conroa. 

L.  LAcmios  (Flaros)  TifeipitinaR  n 

Ser.  Snlpieiu  Rnflu. 

387  3G7  T\it.mi 

L.  Papirius  Caisor. 

C.  Sergins  Fideoas. 

L.  iEmilios  Mamercinos  lU. 

I*  Mraeoios  Ltnatos. 

L.  Valerias  Poplicola  III. 

C.  Coraeltus  

388  368  -jya.MU. 

Bet.  Conielhis  Malo^Densit. 
a.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidms  VL 
M.  ForiBs  CamiUus  IV. 
L.  doinctiiis  CiaeinBBtai. 
*  L.  Horaiios  PolTjIhu. 
P.  Valerias  PoUtns  PopUeote. 

SBB  383   lya.  m. 

A.  Maolios  Capiloliiuiti  U. 

P.  Coroelias  IL  « 

T.  Ooincifaa  CapttoliDos. 

L.  dainctiOR  CiDcinnatiu  U. 

L.  Papirios  Cursor  IL 

C.  Sergios  Fideoas  IL 
Dia.  ledU.  atd.  c. 

A.  Cornelias  Comm. 
Mag.  Eq. 
_        T.  aainctias  Oapitolinxit. 
381  570     TViif.  Mil 

Ser.  Salpicias  Rafus  IL  * 

C.  Papirius  Crassos. 

T.  CUUDeUas  Cineinoataa  OnitoUniM  IL 

M.  Purina  Caniillus  V. 

Ser.  C«neIioi  MalngiMiuii  IL 


A.O.  JUtf. 

P.  Vakitiu  PotitoB  PoriiealalL 
383  371  Ti^.MiL 

L.  Vaieiiofl  Po^cota  ZV. 

A.  BfanllDB  CuitoUDBs  m. 

Ser.  Sol^iieteB  RvflM  m. 

L.  I^retias  (Flaros)  Tri^ftbv  PL 

L.  JCmiliBfl  MamardiiBi  IV. 

IL  Tiebooias. 
383  373  Trib.MiL 

Ct  Senrilias  CPriscBs)  Fidea^s. 

C.  Ba^icto  Canrri— I. 

L.  Emilias  Maaierdms  T. 

Sp.  Pafiriai  CnssBS. 

L.  PaciriaB  Cnisw. 

Ser.  Cwelias  Malnginwiw  IlL 
381  373  IMt-MiL 

M.  Farias  Camfllns  Y L 

L.  FtatiBB  MedvUiaaL 

A.  PoMHBioa  Begillcnsis  Aniixu. 

L.  LucreCias  (Flarss)  Tricifitiiias  IV. 

M.  Fabios  A^iostas. 

L.  Postanuas  Reeillouia  AJUaas  & 
380  374  L.  Valeriw  PopUcoU  V. 

P.  Valerias  Potitas  Pc^Ueaia  QL 

C.  Seigios  Fideoas  UL 

C.  Tereotius. 

kJEmiliss  MamerciiUM  VI. 
MeocsiiDs  Unakw  O. 
Bp.  Papirias  Cwaor. 
Ser.  ConeUullatagtMaria  IT. 

Owns. 
C.  Salpidas  Camerian  AUL 
Sp.  PoBtmios  RiyikwitAIMlfc  Jfert.a 

DidL  rtigtr.  c 
T.  duiactios  Ciacionatas  GotalteBL 

Mag.Bi. 
A  SempnmiuB  AmtiniiB. 
379  375     TVift.  MiL 

P.  Maalius  CapUoUooi. 
G.  Minlius  CapitaUBiti. 
L.  Julius  Jalos  IL 
G.  Ereoocius. 
M.  Albiains. 
C.  Sexiilios. 
L.  Andstios. 
P.  TrebonioB. 
378  376  7Vi».AIU. 

Ct  Serrilius  (Priscos)  nilnwi  W 
Sp.  Farias  MedoUiaoa. 
L.  Meaeoios  lAoatna  UL 
P.  Cltslios  Sicolns. 
M.  Hoiatios  PolTillos. 
L.  Oegaoios  Macerinna. 

Cauam. 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscos. 
Q.  Closlius  Biculos. 
377  377     Trib.  MU. 

I*  MmiUns  Mamerciaus  TH 
C.  Vetorios  Crassos  Cicoiinvs. 
Ser.  Solpidas  Pnetextatns. 
L.  Qninctins  CineiDnatns  DL 
C.  GLuiDciias  CindooaOu. 
.    P.  Valerias  Pot^PopUoote  IV.  « 
376  878  Tnk.MiL 

L.  Itkoeaias  Lanatas  IV. 
L.  Papirios  Craasos  IL 
Ser.  Coinelios  Mabigiuensis  T. 
Ser.  Snlpicios  PiMextaias  EL 
C.  Licioios  CalvBS. 
vjKjngi    "Licinios  Sextiosqne,  tribDDipldiiiiB- 
vn  ^  I        ROlkM  eoroles  migistnaia  oesd 

>  pissi  sunL»   (Ut.,  tlTS) 
370  384     Trib.  Jim. 

L.  Forias  Medolliaas  IL  -~. 
A.  Manlius  CafutoUaas  IV. 
C.  Vslerios  Potitas. 
P.  Valerias  Potiios  Ptq^teola  T. 
S«.  Solpiciqa  Pnsftniaiaa  UL 
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Ser.  Coraelios  BfalagbeosiB  VI 
B0  385  7Vi».JIfiL 

Q,  Serviliiu  (Prinros)  Fldnaa  IIL 

C.  Vetoiias  Crtssns  CtcnriiHis  U. 

A.  CoraeHos  Gossns. 

M.  Comeliiu  MalngiiMwto. 

Ct  doinctias  ClaciBnaHi. 

M.  FaUva  Ambntin  iL 
36B  888     7>«.  JCil. 

T.  Qnlnctliis  ClDchuiatiu  CmB^ASam, 

Ser.  ComeliDS  MalogineDSto  vIL 

Ser.  Salpicins  PnetextatDS  IV. 

Spt  SemUus  Stnictas. 

L.  Fapirins  Cnsaus. 

L.  Veturios  CrassDi  CSoarlfliw. 
I}id.  m  nr.  e, 

M.  Farias  C  andBoB  TV. 

L.  jEmiUns  MamendHB. 

VDicl.  ledit.  ted.  ttrwigtr. «, 
.  ManUns  C^ttoliiiM. 
Mag.  Sf. 
C.  Lieinhu  Gi^vtis. 
307  387     Trib.  MO. 

A.  Cornelias  Cossoa  II. 

M.  Comelins  MalnginflndtlL 

M.  acgaBlns  Macerintu. 

L.  Veturios  Creasos  Cioorima  IL 

P.  Valerias  PotiiBB  FepHecda  TL 

P.  Manlins  CapiloUnot  U. 

Diet,  rti  ger.  t. 
M.  Fnrins  Camillas  V. 


T.  QninetiiB  dndnunu  CipitoUniii, 
366  388  L.  MaSiVas  BCaiaeKtew. 

L.  Seztios  SeKdm  Latenins. 

ClnuDTCf. 

A.  Postomiiu  RegUleiiflto  AA&ins. 
C.  Snlpicius  Faiioos. 
3^  389  L.  Gentwias  AventiiiauiS. 

Q.  ServiUns  Abala. 
361  390  C.  Salpicins  Peticos. 

C.  Licmios  CoIttu  Stolo. 
363  391  Cn.  GoinciaB  ATcntlnflaBia. 
Ih  jEmilias  Mameidmn  IL 

Diet,  davifig.  c 
L.  Manilas  CapitoUmu  fayrioWM. 

Mag.Eq. 
L.  Pinarins  Nalta. 

Cnvrres.   ImOt.  XX. 
M.  Fabloa  Ambnatos. 
L.  Purios  Mednllinna. 
308  393  a  Serrilins  Aliala  IL 

L.  Genncias  A^entiiwiisls  II 

Diet,  reigtr.  c 
Ap!  Claudius  CrassiiuiB  RwUlenns. 

mg.Ba. 
P.  ConwHoa  Seunla. 
361  993  C.  SoMcios  Petiens  IL 

C.  Licinius  Cahms  Stolo  IL 

IMct.  reim.e. 
T.  Qidiienu  PamnB  CapttaUnni  ^hl^t 

DOS. 

Mag.  Eg. 
Ser.  ComeliDS  Malngtaiewb. 
360  394  C.  P<eteliaa  Ubo  Viaolas. 
M.  FaUoa  Ambnstoi. 

Diet,  tti  ger.  c 
aSerrUftuAhala. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T.  aninetias  Pennii  OafMlto  Ciiqpl* 

nns. 

369  395  M.  Popilios  Lnws. 

Co.  Manlios  CapltollaiB  ImpwlDWa. 
368  386  C.  FabiDs  Ambostoa.  - 

C.  Plautias  Proculna. 
Diet,  rti  ger.  c 

C.  Solpiciiis  Petleiii. 


Mag.Bg. 
M.  Valerias  PopHcote. 
367  397  C.  Marcius  Ramos. 

Ca.  BlaaUas  Capitolinns  InuttrioSDs  IL 
356  396  M.  FaUas  AmImsUis  iL 
M.  Popilios  Lvnas  U. 

-Diet,  ni  ger.  c 
C.  Marcius  Rotihn; 

Mag.Ef. 
C.  Flaotios  Pnoeolaa. 
3S6  399  C.  Solpicins  Pedcns  UL 

M.  Valerins  Pinlicola. 
354  400  M.  Fatdos  AmlnstBsilL 

T.  OuincUos  FeuuM  CaptaAkn  Cdqpi- 
uas. 

863  401  C.  Sulpicias  Peticu  IV. 
M.  Vfuerios  Ptqilieola  IL 

Diet,  m  gtr.  c 
T.  Manlios  Impedoau  Talcum 

Mag.Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cowns  Arftw. 
308  408  P.  Valeiins  Poplicola. 
C.  Maidns  RatOos  IL 
^  Diet.rilgtr.c 
C.  Jolios  Jolaa. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  iEmilios  Maaerdaig. 
351  403  C.  SolndeiQS  Petlou  V. 

T.  QidDctiliB  FMuna  Oa^toltant -C*|ft- 
noalL 

Diet,  ctmit.  kgbend.  €. 
M.  Fabte  Aatastoa. 

CL  SeiTiliaa  Alula. 
Censures. 

Cn.  Manilas  OapitoUxras  baptAma. 

C.  MaiciDs  Ratuos. 
360  404  M.  Popitins  Lttnas  IIL 
L.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

Diet.  eoTiUl.  kaiend.  4. 
L,  Furios  CantiUu. 

Mag.Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L  Forios  Gamilhis. 

A^j^s  Clandfoa  Ctaaalani  ''■c*"iiimT 

Diet,  comit.  kiAaid.e. 
T.  Mantius  Inqieriosoa  TarqiiatDi  n. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossos  Arrlna  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerios  Corroir. 

M.  Popilios  LKoas  IV. 

Diet,  eomil.  kaiend.  e. 
C.  Claudios  Crasiinas  B^jOleiuli. 

Afe^.  Es. 
C.  liTios  Denier. 
847  407  T.  Manlios  Imperionn  Ttaqoaftn. 

C.  PUodin  Vomo  B.famuL 
346  408  M.  Valerias  Corroa  fl! 

C.  PosteUoB  Ubo  Vlaolai. 
345  409  M.  Fabios  Dorso. 

Ser.  Solpicios  Caiaeffiimltnfili; 

Diet,  fti  ger.  c. 
Ij.  Farias  CamilloB  U. 

Cn!^anli08  CairitoUnna  taiperioAs. 
344  410  C.  MardoB  RodlasIU. 

T.  Manlios  Imperiosaa  Toiqutaa  tL 

Dia.firiMr.LMm.*. 
P.Val^PDFlfoola* 


BtLLtm  SiHHmcm 
343  411  M.  Valerias  Corros  IIL 

A.  Coraellus  Cossos  Arrina. 
3«B  419  C.  Marclos  Rolilos  IV. 
.  Ct  SerriUnB  Ahala. 
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Diet,  rwi  gir.c 
M.  Valerias  Oottu. 

L.  £miliiu  Mameicinns  Pnremas. 
311  413  C.  PlBotim  VMkM  Hnwoi  II. 

L.  jEmiliaa  Bfamoreuiiu  Pri raraas. 
MO  414  T.  MaoUns  Imveiioilll  Tofigulu  IIL 
P.  Declos  Mot. 

DiU.  r*i  gtr.  c. 
I*.  Papirios  Cnnoi. 

Mag.Bq. 
L.  PapMo*  Conor. 
330  416  TL  Mmmm  Manwidani. 
O.  Pnblillu  Phila  « 

DieLrtigtr.e. 
a  PoUilim  Philo. 

D.  JaniDs  Brattu  Sam. 
ass  416  L.  Partus  CamUlna. 

C.  Menitu. 
07  417  C.  Saipicios  Loogm. 

P.  JBUns  Pcnu. 

C.  Clandkis  Cnwfani  BaifllMBlfc 

C.  Claadiaa  Hortator. 
SS6  M  L.  Papiriu  Cnssni. 

K.  DoiUoi. 
W  4I>  Bf.  Valeriu  Corm  tCakani)  lY. 

M.  AtUios  R^nlas, 

Dia.  etmit.  iaimd.  c 
L.  JBmiMm  MameiciaM  Prinmifc 

Q^SbHOm  Phikk 
m  480  T.  Venitins  Calrlniii. 

8p.  Posonniaa  AlUim  (Cvndiriu). 

Diet,  rrigtr.e. 
P.  Comelins 

M.  An  loo  fas. 
Sn  4S1  (L.  PaptriiiB  Conor. 

C.  PoicUos  Ubo  Visohu  0.) 
SK  4S9  A.  Comelins  Cossas  Arriu  U. 

Co.  Domitios  Calriimi. 
Dui.  m  gtr.  c 

IL  Papirios  Ciassna, 

P.  Valerius  PopUeola. 

Cnuom.    Lmdr.  XXIIL 
Q,  Pablilias  Pbilo. 
Sp.  Posiamias  Albinos, 
sn  493  M.  Clandiu  MareeUna. 

C.  Valerias  Potitaa  Flaocns. 

Diti.  da,vi0g€iu&e. 
Cd.  aoiDctilius  Vans. 

iJy^e^  Potitas. 
330  434  L.  Papirios  Crassos  II. 

L.  Plaaiias  Veoao. 
an  485  L.  Emilias  BAameidina  FtinnuM  TL 

C.  Plaalios  Dedauos. 

an  498  C.  Plaodos  Declanns  (Venox)  U. 

P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Baifaatm. 
aar  497  L.  Comeliu  Lenialos. 

.  a  pduuios  PhUo  n. 

*  DiAt»mit.kittHd.e, 
M.  ClaTidias  BluoeUu. 

Sp.  Postumias  Albinos. 
a96  498  C.  Patelios  Libo  Visolaa  la 

  Papirios  Moffillanw  (Conor  UX 

aa(  499  L.  Farias  CamiUos  U.  . 

D.  Jaaios  Bratoa  Scara. 
Dict.rHger.  I. 

L.  Papirios  Conor. 

Ct  Fabios  Maximos  RnlliiBm.  Abd. 
1090 


a.*. 

L.  PapbiwCi 
aB4  430  Dictator  et  Alagister  EqnilniBriDea 

libos  BkigistialinB  ooBiiBunu, 
393  431  C.  Solpiefoa  Lo^lL 
CI.  ADiioB  CmetaiiiH. 
a89  439  Q.  Fabios  Maximos  "■"'nn 
L.  Folvios  CorroB. 

Dia.  hider.  AmmowC 
A.  Cornelias  Coesas  Airiaa. 

M.  Puios  Amboatn. 
391  433  T.  VetoriDs Calrinosa 
Sp.  Postomins  Albinos  XL 
Dvi.<awiii.luibmU.e. 
Fabios  AmboHot. 
Mag.Eq. 

P.  J^DSFBtOI, 

Dia.amaLk^md.e. 
M-  iEmiiins  Papoa. 

L.  ValeriDs  Flaecos. 
390  434  a  PaltUiiDs  Pbilo  IIL 

U^^xiag  Conw  n.(IU.) 

C.  Blmios. 

Mag.  Bq. 
ALFosUos  FUedoatoi. 

Di/i.Ttigtr.  A 
L.  Cornelias  LeatnlBS. 

Mag.Bq. 
L.  PalmOS  Conor  It 

DieL  reigtr.  c 
T.  Manlios  Impojona  Ttaqmm. 

Mag.  £f. 
I..  Pq>irioi  CnMDi. 
319  436  I*  Papirios  Coikv  ia.(lfB|illnv.) 
a.  Aiuina  CaneaBOi  0. 


G.  SolpleiDs  Loecos.  M. 
318  436  M.  Fodios  FUcdaalon 
L.  PlaoUos  VeoDO. 

Cntora.   iMlr.  XXT. 
L.  Papirios  Cnssos. 
C.  Msaias. 
317  437  C.  Jonios  Bnboiais  BnloL 

^  .fmilios  Bartmla, 
316  438  Sp.  Naotios  Rotilos. 
M.  Popilios  L«ias. 

Diet,  ret  gtr.  c 
L.  iBmilios  BlamereiansPiinBtilL 

Mag.  Ef. 
L.  Folvios  Cnrrm. 
315  439  a  Poblilios  Pbilo  IT. 
L.  Pa[Hrias  Cursor  IT. 

Diet,  rti  gtr.  e. 
O.  Fabios  MaxiauB  BiDinK 
Mag.  Bq. 

a.  Anlios  Ceneiam  Okka 


C.  FaUos  Amboslas. 
314  440  M.  Portelios  Libo. 

C.  Solpicias  Loogos  IIL 

/Net.  m  jcr.  & 
C.  Msoios  IL 

Mag.Eq. 
M.  Foslios  Flacdnatof  IL 
313  441  L.  Papirios  Cantor  T. 

C.  Jonios  BobaleoB  BnUflSU 

Diet,  rei  gtr.  e. 
C.  Pwelios  Ubo  Ytoolai. 

Mag.Eq. 
M.  PtBtelios  Liba 
319  443  H.  Talerios  MaxinoL 
P.  Decius  Mas. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c 
G.  Solpicias  Longos. 
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A.C.  A.V. 

C.  Jonios  Babnletu  Bratas. 
Onuom.   LMsir.  XXVL 

Ap.  Claudius  CBcnt 

C.  Plantiiu  (VfDox). 
311  443  C.  Jtmios  Bubolcos  Bnuna  UL 

Q.  jEmUlus  Barbvla  IL 
310  444  O.  FsUns  MucimBi  BslUMni  IL 

C.  Blaidna  Ratihu  (Ocnoriwu). 
309  446     Di€L  rtiger.  c 

L.  Pajririns  Conor  U 
JUag.Ef. 

C.  Jtmina  Babolcw  Bntns  IL 

(Hoc  anno  Diet  et  idag.  Bq.  sine  cosa.) 
308  446  O.  FaUus  Mazimiu  Rolliaaas  IIL 

P.  Dedna  Mna  IL 
307  447  Ap.  Gludlns  Cmhs. 

Xj.  Volunniiifl  Flanuna  ^olau. 
Cewra.   lAutr.  XXVIL 

M.  Valeriiu  BCaximiu. 

C.  Jonios  Buboicoa  Bfotu, 
306  448  P.  ConeliDs  Arrina. 

Q.  Maicioa  Tiemnliu. 
Diet.  emit,  hiiend.  €. 

P.  Comelios  Sclpio  BariMttu. 


P.  Dedos  Mna. 
306  449  L.  PosmmiQS  Megelhn. 

TL  BUunehM  Avgarimn,  Oedt,  a 

M.  Folrios  Cottos  PaMbnn. 
304  460  P.  Solpicius  Sarerrio. 

P,  Sempronim  Bophas. 

Cenxrra.   LMtir.  XXVIIL 
Q.  Fabiui  Mj^irt^q*  BnlUanu. 
P.  DeciDs  Mas. 
303  451  L-  OcQQcias  ATentjaenata, 

aer.  Coraelios  Lentnloa  CBafiw). 
SOS  4Cia  M.  LiTios  Denter. 

M.  jEmilitu  PaoUiu. 

Dkt.  m  gtr,  e. 
C.  Jonios  BuboteDB  BnttOL' 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Tftinius. 
Mil  463    ZMd.  mfer.  c 

Q.  Fablos  Mazimoa  RolHanna  II. 

M.  jEmiliDs  Panlha. 

M.  Valeriiu  Coma  IL 

G.  Sttnpimiiis  Soplm. 

{Hoc  anno  Diet  et  Maf  .  Eq.  aiu  ooas.) 
300  454  11.  Valerias  Conms  V. 

Ql.  Appoleias  Pansa. 
899  466  M.  Fohios  PMinDS. 

T.  IfanliBi  Toiqaatna.  JAflc. 

IL  Valerias  Coma  VI. 
Onaora.  Lustr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronios  Sophns. 

P.  Solptcios  Sarerrio. 
998  466  L.  ComeUns  Seipkk. 

Cn.  FnWttt  MaTPTn""  Centnmalas. 
997  467  O.  FaUos  Maxinm  RnUianoa  IV. 

P.  Dedos  Moa  IV-  , 
456  L.  Volamnins  Flamma  Violent  IL 

Ap.  Claodios  CtscoB  JL 
9S6  459  a  FabiDs  Maximos  RnlUaBDi  Y. 

P.  Dedos  Moa  IV. 
89ft  460  L.  Postnmbis  McgeUoa  IL 

BL  Atflios  Begolus. 
Omwras.  iMfr.XXX. 

P.  Gomdios  Airina. 

O.  Bbidns  Rntilos  (Oenaniiins). 
9B3  461  L.  Paplilas  Conor. 

Bp.  CaiTfltoa  MatimiM, 
989  4flB  a.  Fauna  ICuiiHU  Ghuaa, 

ex 


D.  Janiw  Bnitoa  ScBrt. 
991  468  L.  Postomios  Mwdloa  IIL 
C.  Jonios  Brotna  Bobolcnt. 
990  464  P.  ConwUos  RaAnn. 

If.  Curios  Dentatos. 
989  465  M.  Valerias  M-T^iwii  Gonrinu. 
tt.  Csdidos  NocduL 
Oiuem.  lAUtr.  XXXL 


988  466  Q.  Mardoa  Ttemolos  IL 

P.  Comelios  Anina  IL 
967  467  M.  Claudios  Maicellas. 

C.  Nantios  BntUns. 
986  468  M.  Valerias  Mazfmns  Fodtaa. 
C.  jEUasPMM,. 

Did.»tm.mi.e. 
U.  HoitenciDt. 
Mag.Bq. 


965  469  C.  Clandios  Cankw. 

M-  JEmilins  Lepidos. 
984  470  C.  SenriUos  Toeca. 

L.  CadUos  Metellos  Denter. 
9BS  471  P.  Comelios  DolabelU  Mazium 
Cn.  Domitioi  GvMan  BfufaUBi. 
Onma. 


a  Cndidns  Noetna.  JML 
869  479  C.  Fabridos  Losdnus. 

Ct  iEmUios  Papas. 
981  473  L.  jEmilios  Barbola. 

Ql.  Marcios  PhiUppos. 
180  474  P.  Valerias  I^vlnoa. 
Ti.  Corancanins. 

Di^tamit.  kaktmL  c 
Gn.  DoaUtfBS  CaMnna  BfaxbHtu. 


Cnmm.  iMtr.XXJDU 


Cn.  Domidna  GalTinoa  i 
979  475  P.  Solpidas  Savento. 

P.  Dedos  Mas.   Ocat.  €. 
978  «I6  C.  Fabridos  Lasdnm  IL 

^milios  Papas  IL 
277  477  P.  Coraelios  Rofinus  IL 

C.  Jonios  BniKis  Babnloaa  Q. 
976  478  CI.  FaUas  Maxlnuu  IL 
C.  GtenodnB  depataiL 

DicL  fc' 

P.  ComeUos : 
Mag.Bq. 


V»  479  M*.  Corios  Dentatos  IL 

L.  Cornelias  Len  tolas.  

Cetwm.   Lustr.  XXXIIT. 

G.  Fabridos  Lnsdncs. 

O.  iEmiliDS  Funs. 
974  480  M'.  Corios  Deotatm  IIL 

Ber.  Comdios  Merenda. 
978  481  C.  Clandios  Canina  IL 

G.  FaUos  Doiso  UdBtts,  Mrt.*. 

C.  FaMdns  Loaciiras  m. 
91B  4BB  L.  Papirias  Cursor  IL 

ap.  Garrilios  Maximos  11. 
Ckwons.  i^.XXXIT. 

M'.  Corios  Dentatos. 

L.  Papirito  Corsor. 
971  483  C.  (AcUos  Clandns. 

L.  Genodos  Clepdaa. 
870  484  COenadas  Clepdna  II. 

Cn.  Cornelias  Bias». 
969  466  O.  Ondnins  Galtaa. 

G.  FUdn  Piotor. 
908  486  Ap.  Clandlu  Giamtt  RnAi. 
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A.  D.  4.  n.  •  . 

967  487  M.  AUllos  Regnhn. 

L.  JnU»  Llbo. 
966  4SB  N.  Fabins  Picior. 

D.  Jonioa  Pen. 
966  489  a  Fabios  Mmximna  Oanei  IIL 

U  MunUlm  Vilulos. 

Cb.  Conelitu  BUsio. 

C.  fifudiit  fintUni  IL  (CflBmiBiN.) 


BnuM  Pomcini  L 
Ap.  Claodtas  Caodex. 
H.  FdlTios  Ftacau. 
M'.  Vaterins  Muims  (MmmU). 
M'.  OuclUiu  Crainu. 

Dia.  daviAg.  c 
Gd.  FulTius  maximna  Caatoinaltti. 

L.  Postamiiis  (Mc«eUas). 

Gt-  MaoUUns  Vitalai. 

L.  Valerias  Flaccui. 

T.  Otacilios  Cnusos. 

Co.  Comelicu  Sdpio  Aaina. 

C.  DnUltu. 

L.  Coneliiu  Sdpto. 

C  AqaiUoB  Floras. 

A.  Aulios  Calaliniu. 

G.  Salnteiiu  PaieRulaa. 

OitiSra.  AmKt.XXXVL 
C.  DniUoa. 
L.  Cornelius  Sdi^o. 
C.  Atilius  Regal  as  (Semaas). 
Cn.  Coinelias  Blaaio  IL 

DieL  Latin.  Jer.  c 
OgalDias  QaUna. 

Mag.Bi. 
M.  Laetorios  Plandanoa. 
L.  ManliDs  VoUo  LoDgm. 
aGBdidns.  Mart.*. 


964  490 
963  401 


90  498 

961  493 

960  494 
969  495 
8H8  496 

967  497 

966  498 

966  499 
964  800 

963  601 

988  608 

961  SOB 
960  504 
849  606 


Bl  AtQiBs  Renin  U. 

Ber.  FolTins  nattiuu  NobOliv. 

M.  AmfUoB  PaaUns. 

Co.  CoroeUm  Sctpto  Asina  H. 

A.  Alilios  CaUUniu  IL 

Cd.  Seirilios  Cnpio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blnna. 
Comm. 

D.  JmUns  Pen.  AM. 

L.  Posttmiins  Megellas,  Ibri.  c. 
C.  Anrelins  Ootta. 
P.  Servilias  Qeminos. 

Oentens.   Ltatr.  XXXVIL 
Iff.  Valerius  Blaximoi  Btaaila. 
P.  Bempronfos  Scmhltt. 
L.  CndUus  MeteUDS. 
C.  Porius  Paeiliis. 
C.  Atilins  Rcgulos  (Senaniu)  II. 
L.  ManHus  vqiso  (Longos)  IL 
P.  Clandios  Pidcher. 
L-Jonias  Pidhu. 

Ihet,  m  nr.  e. 
Bl  Clandios  QUda.  Ahd. 


A.  Atllias  Calatbras. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  CaacUias  Metdlas. 
948  606  C.  AureUos  Coua  II. 

P.  Serr iUus  GemlDiis  IL 
817  607  L.  Cncilios  Metellns  IL 

M.  Fabins  Bnteo. 
Cemara.  iwfr.  XXXVIH. 

A.  Atilins  Caladnas. 
_^       A.  Manilas  Torqaatos  Attlen. 
946  608  M'.  Otacilios  Cnsras  II. 

M.  Fabiu  UeiBBs. 

1089 


A.e.  A.V 

Ti.  Caraaeaaim. 

Mag.Eq. 
M.  Fnlrlas  Flaccos, 
946  fi09  M.  Fabins  Bueo. 

C.  Atilias  Bolbos. 
944  510  A.  Bfanlias  T<HvaansAniev. 

C.  SempiDoins  Blcns  IL 
343  511  C.  Fauaaaius  FoadBlaL 

C.  Sulpfeias  Oallns. 
948  818  C.  LDtados  CanUw. 

A.  FoBOimins  AllriBBL 
941  613  A.  BlaBlins  Torqnuns  Altieos  IL 
d.  Lotados  Cerco. 

Ctntara,   LauU.  XXXOL 
C.  Aarelios  CotU. 
Bi.  Fabins  Bnteo. 
840  814  C.  Clandios  GeDiluh 

M.  SemoroDins  Toditim 
939  516  C.  Mamilins  Toniaiu. 

Gt  Vakiins  Falto. 
998  516  TL  Semprooias  OiaedtBS. 

P.  Valei^as  Falto. 
337  617  L.  CotiKlias  LotalmCndtML 
Q.  Fnlvins  Flaccns. 

336  518  P.  Comelins  LenaUas  Cudtaofc 
C.  Lidnins  Vans. 

Cuaerts. 
L.  GomeUns  Le&tdLas  CaadiniL 
d.  Lntatliis  Geico.  HkL*. 
838  819  T.  Ma&Uns  TofqnaiiL 

C.  AdliDs  Balbos  II. 
334  680  L.  PflSttUDios  Albinos. 

Sp.  Carviliiis  Blaiimos. 

Cewra.   Ltalr.  XL. 
C.  Atilias  Bnlbns. 
A.  Postninias  Albians. 
333  631  a.  Fabitu  Maiimns  VenWtMt 

M'.  Pomponios  Bfatbo. 
933  68S  M.  Emilias  Ijspidiis. 

M.  PnbUcios  Malleaiu, 
991  6AI  sr.  Pomponiiiillaiho. 
C.  Papirfiti  Maso. 

G.  DnOitis. 
Mag.Kq. 

C.  Aorelios  Cotta. 

Cewm. 
T.  Bdanlios  Totqaatu.  JU 
a.  FnlTina  Flaccos.  JM. 
330  6M  M.  fmilios  Bartnila. 
M.  Jnoins  Pen. 

Cmmm.  iMlr.XLL 
d.  Fabioa  BSaximos  VoncMBt. 

H.  SonproQins  TodiiaiHB. 
399  695  L.  Postumins  AlbiuDS  U. 

Cn.  FnlWns  Caitamalos. 
936  596  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximns  IL 

a.  Fabius  Maximos  Yaneam  H 

337  537  P.  Valerius  Flaccns. 
M.  Atilias  Regnlus. 

336  688  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
L.  Apostias  Fnllo. 

Bbllitm  Oallicith  Cnunna' 
398  589  L.  iEmilios  Papos. 
G.  AtUitts  R^ns. 

Censora. .  iMlr.JJJL 
C.  Clandins  CcoUmx 
M.  Jonins  Pen. 
984  630  T.  Manlins  TorquaOBlL 
A.  Folviiis  Flaccos  IL 

Diet.  ipmiL Make 
L.  Gaeflliis  Bfeldlis, 

Mae.Sq. 
N.  Fabius  Botea 
9S3  631  C.  Flamiiiias. 

P.  Farias  Pbitas. 
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A  e.  A.V. 

222  533  Cn.  Comdiiu  Scipio  CaiTin. 

M.  Claudios  Marcellns. 
221  633  P.  Cornelhia  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucfiia  Riinis. 
Diet,  armit.  hab.  e. 

CL  Fablas  Maximtu  Yemeosu. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Flamioios. 
290  584  L.  Yetaiiua  Philo. 

C.  Latatias  Catolns.. 

G,  Flaminins. 
819  536  M.  LiviDs  Salinator. 

Ifc  JjTniliiyi  Paollus. 

Bellitu  Puhiccm  IL 
318  636  P.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longns. 
S17  537  Cn.  Seirilius  Geminns. 

G.  Fhuninias  IL   OcciS.  c 


Bl  Atflius  RegaloB  VL 

DietiiUerregide. 
<X.  Fabias  Marimos  Vemeoani  II. 

Mag.  Ec. 
M.  Iiduancias  Raftis. 

Diet,  amtit.  liaA,  4. 
L.  Vetttrins  Fhilo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  PompODioa  Malho. 
S16  538  C.  Terentias  Varra. 

L.  ^inilius  PanJlos  II. 

DieL  rngenind.c 
M.  Jnnins  Pera. 

Mag.Eq. 
TL  Sempionias  GnechOB. 

Dkt.  sou  Mag.  Eq.  Snat.  kg.  e. 
M.  FaUDS  Bnteo. 
815  539  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postomias  Albinns  IIL   Oeeit. «. 


Bf.  Clandlna  MareflUu  n.  AM. 


214  640 


213  641 


SIS  543 
811543 
310  544 


a09  546 


308  646 


ft.  Fabins  Maximns  YerrncosTU  III. 
GL  FaUos  Maximns  Yemicosas  lY. 
U.  Claodioa  MatceUns  IIL 

CWmptvt. 
M.  Atilins  Rmlns.  Md. 
P.  Farias  Philas.   Mtrt  t.  * 
Ql  Fionas  Maximas. 
Ti  SempTDOias  Qracchos  IL 

Did.  armi.  hab.  e. 
C.  Claadias  Centho. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Fttvias  Flaccas. 
a.  Folvias  Flaccas  IIL 
Ap.  Claudius  Polcher. 
Oil  Pulvios  Centomalns. 
P.  Solpldos  Galba  Maxim  os. 
M.  CUndios  MarceUns  IV. 
M.  Yalerias  La  vinos. 

Diet.  cmU.  kab.  c 
<X.  Folvias  flaecu. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassas  Dfres. 

Cenaora. 
L.  Vetariaa  Philo.   MM. «. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives, 
a.  Folvina  Flaccas  lY. 
a.  I^bias  Mazimos  Yermeosiis  T, 

CoHom.  lAtdr.XUV. 
M.  Cornelius  Cetheffos. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanos. 
M.  Claadias  Maroellos  Y.   Oeeit.  e. 
T.  Q,uinctiQS  (Pennuf  CapitoUnin^  Cris- 
tas. Mifft.t. 


Aid. 


Dta.  emit.  luA  tt  Mvr.  m^gm,  e. 
T.  Manilas  Torqoatos. 

Mag.  Eq, 
C.  BeTVilitu. 
30?  547  C.  Claudios  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Salinator  IL 

Diet.  ctmU.  ka&.  emuM. 
M.  Uvius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Cndlios  MeteUos. 
906  548  L.  Yetuiios  Philo. 

-      Q.  Cttdlios  MeteUos. 
80(nS49  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  (AMcanns). 
P.  Licinios  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  eomit.  iabend.  c 
O.  CBciUas  Metellw. 

Mag.Eq. 
L.  Tetnrins  Philo. 
904  550  M.  Cornelias  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempitoiias  Tuditanos. 

Ceiuom.   ljustr.  XLY. 
M.  Livios  Salinator. 
C.  Claudios  Nero. 
90B  651  Cd.  Servilius  Cssplo. 
C.  Serrilius. 

Did.  omit.  hob.  c 
P.  Salpicins  Galba  Maximns.  ' 
JUi^.  Eq. 
,       M.  ServiliDS  Pulei  Geminas. 
908  568  M.  Bervilias  Pulex  Geninus. 
TI.  Claudius  Kero. 

Did.  comil,  kab.  e. 
C.  Servilias. 
Mag. 

901  563  Cn.  Cornelias  Lentahv. 
P.  .£Uus  pBtos. 

Bellum  PHrLipPiODd. 
300  554  p.  Sulpicjos  Galba  Maximal  II. 

C.  Aaielias  Cotta. 
199  666  L.  Cornelias  Lentolos, 
P.  VilUas  Tappulus. 

Censom.   Zm^.  XL  YL 
p.  Conielins  Scipio  AiHeawu. 
p.  .£lias  Peetus. 

198  556  Sex.  iElius  pntns  Catas. 

T.  dninctius  Flamintmia, 
197  657  C.  ComeUns  Cetbegus. 

CU  MinociDs  Roflis. 
196  658  L.  Furios  Purpurea 

M.  Clandios  Marsdtoi. 

196  669  L.  Yalerios  Flaecdi. 

M.  Forcins  Cato. 

194  690  P.  Cornelias  Scirao  AftieailU  IL 

TL  Semproaias  Loorus. 

Ceiuom.  Lustr.  XLVIL 
Sex.  £l!as  Pntos  Catos. 
C.  Cornelias  Cetbegns. 

195  661  L.  Cornelias  Merola. 

CL  Minncios  Tbermus. 

199  66S  L.  Qninctias  Ftamininas. 

Cn.  DcHDoitios  Ahenobaibos. 

Bkllum  AimocHiiraii. 
191  563  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasiea. 

M'.  AciUus  Glabrio. 
190  664  L.  Cornelias  Scipio  (Asfaticns). 

C.  LbUos. 
189  665  M.  Folvius  NobOior. 

Cn.  MaoUus  Yulso. 
Cmsora.   LttMr.  XLVIIL 

T.  Q,uincUns  Flan^inus. 

M.  Claodius  MarceUus. 
188  666  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 

197  567  M.  AnXliDS  Lepidos. 

C.  Flaniinins. 
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UM  568  ^  FoMandw  AlUm 
£  Uaiciw  Phiiippos. 

186  969  Ap.  CUndlos  Polcher. 

M.  Bempronias  TodUaMi. 
IM  no  P.  ClADdiDS  Pol^. 
L.  PoreioB  LIciiias. 

Cnwra.   lAUtr.  XUX. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccat. 
M.  Porcioi  Cato. 

183  671  Bl  Claadias  MuceUoi. 

d.  FaWaa  Labeo. 
188  619  Cn.  Bttbios  TampbOoa.  _ 

L.  .fimUlBi  Panlnia.  * 
181  en  P.  Comdfas  GetlienB. 

M.  Biebiiu  Tamimlas. 
180  ffH  A.  Fostamina  AlUnos. 

C.  Calponiiaa  Piso.  Mmi.  *. 

FulTfns  FUccas. 
119  576  L.  Manlins  AeitUnns  EUrium.  ~ 
Q.  EU^m  Flacdts. 

Oamm.   Liutr.  L. 
L.  Emilias  Lepidna. 
•     M.  Fohiw  NoUUor. 
m  ffM  If.  Jmins  BratDB. 
A  Manliaa  Ynlso. 

177  677  C.  ClandiDB  Palcher. 

TL  Bempronias  Gncclms. 
ITS  618  a  PeillKw  Spoitoaa.  Ocat. «. 

CiL  CocneL  Sdpio  HiBpaUnai  Mirtt, 

C.  Valerfaa  Imrinm. 
116  5W  P.  Maciaa  SasTola. 

M.  ^roiliUB  LepidQi  IL 
174  580      PoatnmiBB  Albima  FnUolOi. 

CC  Mnefm  Soanda. 
Omaww.  iMftr.U. 

O.  ndvina  Flaceva. 

A.  PoatuoiBS  AiUnoa. 

178  681  U  Poatamina  AlbiDiia. 

BlPopUUiis, 

179  688  C.  PmOUiis  : 

P.iB&oaUgM. 

171  683  P.  Lieinliu  Ctassoa. 

C.  Caasins  Langiau. 
170  684  A.  Ho«tUias  Maudnva. 

A  Atilina  Senanna. 
168  586  Ct  Marcins  PbOippoa  U. 

Cn.  SerriUna  Canto. 
Onmra.  ImMr.LO.- 

C.  Clandioi  Paleher. 

TL  Semprooios  Oneekaa. 
188  566  L.  AalBoa  Panltaa  a 

C.  Licinioa  Cnsana. 

187  587  a  JEUds  Petra. 

M.  JoojiiB  PaaBoa. 

188  888  M.  ClandiOB  Bfazcallw. 

C.  SolpldBs  OaUaa. 
166  089  T.  MaoUna  Torquuw. 
Cn.  Octarlos. 

184  680  A  MaaUBB  Tot^piatas. 

a.  Casrins  Longiniia.  Mgrt.  t. 

Cenaom.  Xautr.  LUI. 
lb  ^Cmttj™  Paiilba. 
Ct-  Blaicfna  PU^ipoab 
163  601  Ti.  Semprooios  Gncclms  II. 
M".  JOTentitis  Thalna. 

189  588  P.  ComeUna  Seipk>  Maaioa.  M 
■     a  Maidua  F^nlDB.  Akd. 

P.  Cornelius  Lenttdiu. 

Cq,  Domiiins'AlieiuAMtMBb 
161  S83  M.  Valflriaa  MoaaaU. 

C.  Fanniaa  Stmbo. 
160  6M     AaicUu  OaUna. 

M.  ComelioB  GaUiiena. 
1684 


158  686  CiLCocndtaaDaUbellB. 

M-FolTinaNoUlior. 
Comm.  iMift-.LIV. 

P.'Comaliiu  Sdpio  Na 

llPopOUDBLMiaa. 
158  986  M.  .Sndliaa  Lepidoa. 

C.  PonUioa  Lenaa  IL 
157  fi07  Sex.  JnUos  Cnar. 

L.  Anrelios  Onatea. 
196  596  L.  CoraeliosLainiha Lapoa. 

C.  MardDS  Flgnlas  II. 
ISe  689  P.  Comelius  Scipio  Naska,  Q. 

M.  ClandiDB  MarceUna  IL 
164  600  a  OpiflBto. 

I*  PoBtrnnms  Albnos.   JArfi  & 


If.AdbaBQUbrio.  * 
dMMras.  Liolr.LV. 

M.  YaleriBa  Meaaala. 

C.  Casshu  lABgina^ 
153  601  a.  Fnlrina  Nobllior. 

T.  Aoofos  Loscns. 
159  608  M  Claodina  MaiccUvs  IIL 

L.  Valerius  Flaccna.  JArt.c 
161  6BS  L.  Udnioa  IjnciiUiia. 

A.  PoatnaaiDa  AlUnna. 
ISO  604  T.  Qnisetfau  E^aiaiBtaML 

M*.  Aeiliw  BaDna. 


Belldm  JPmncDif  Ta 
149  806  L.  Blaictas  OenaoriiiBa. 

M".  Manjl''ff. 
148  606  Bp.  Postninias  Albunis  Mantoa. 

L.  Calpomios  Piso  CBaonauiB. 

147  607  P.  OorneUas  Scipio  Afik.  ,~  ~ 

C.  Lirios  Dtosos. 
Cauam.   UiMir.  LVL 

L.  Coradins  Leatulos  Lopiia. 

L.  Marcias  Cenaorinas. 
146  608  Cn.  Gomeliiis  Lentoloa. 

L.  Mammilla  AcbaiOBa. 
146  809  Q.  Pafaioa  M«»fawi»  a?— in— 

It.  Hosdiiua  BIiMinas. 
144  610  8er.  Sofaddns  Oalba. 

L.  AueUw  Coua. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pokber. 

Ct  Catdlioa  BfeteUos  Mai  i  iliiiiiiBi 

148  618  U  CaK:iliiis  MeteUos  CaLtus. 

Ct  FaUoB  Mazimva  Serriliuaa. 

Cnuara.  Xaidr.  LVIL 
P.  Comelina  Bcipio  AMflMM 

dus). 

L.  Mommios  Achaicaa. 
141  613  Cn.  SerriiiosCi^ 

Pompeiafc 
140  614  C.  LnUos  Saniaa. 

a.  SerriUas  Canck. 
139  615  Cn.  Calmunias  Pisa 

M.  Populins  Lanas. 
138  616  P.  C<mwlias  Scipio  Nasica  I 

D.  Jonins  Bmms  fCallaicaa). 

137  617  M.  Amilias  Lepians  Poreiiia. 

C.  HoatiUas  Maocinos.  AM. 
136  618  L.  Ftuins  PhUos. 

Sex.  AtiMift  Senrnnas. 
CSmians.  lArir.LVm. 

Ap.  Clandiitt  Poldier. 

CI.  FolTius  Nobilior. 
135  619  Bar.  Fnlrius  Flaccos. 

a.  CalpomiBa  Piao. 
1S4  888  P.  ComeUoa  Se^  Sa^^ 
nns  IL 

C.  Fulvius  HaecBS. 
133  631  P.  Hados  ScbtdU. 

L.  O&lpamioa  Piao  FragL 

138  689  P.  Pt^os  Unaa. 

P.  RapUioa. 
131  6SS  P.  ZidnliiaCnaBiB  Mndann. 
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4.a  A.V. 

L.  Valeriaa  Flaccns. 

Cauffm.   iMstr.  LIX. 
Ct  Caedllas  MeteUas  Uacedoniais. 
CI.  Pompelas  Rnfiu. 

130  624  C.  ClandJos  Pnlcher  Lentoltu. 

M.  Petpema. 
139  635  C.  Sempronitu  Tnd&anos. 

M'.AqaUHu. 
128  696  Cn.  Octavios. 

T.  Annlus  Loscna  Rttflli, 
197  697  L.  Cassias  Longioos  Ravllla. 

L.  Cornelias  Cinna. 
196  638  M.  Emilias  Lepidos. 

I..  Amelias  Orestes. 
195  689  M.  Plaotiiu  Hypscua. 

M.  Pol  Tina  Flaccns. 
Cemorrs.   Ludr.  LX. 

Co.  Seirilios  Caepio. 

L.  Cassias  LoDgions  Ravilla. 
124  690  C.  Cassias  Loiwiinis. 

C.  SezOiis  Calmas. 
133  631  a.  CsciUos  Metellas  (Baleuleas). 

T.  Qaiacdas  FlamioinBS. 
133  633  Cn.  Dooiitias  Ahenobarbos. 

C.  Fanoias  Stiabo. 

131  633  L.  Opimios. 

Q.  F&bias  MaximlU  (AlMnDglcna). 
l90  634P.Manilins. 

C-  Papirlos  Carbo. 
Oeiuores.   Lustr.  LXI. 

L.  Calporoias  Piso  Frogi. 

CncQios  Metellas  Balearicos. 
119  635  I..  CBBeilias  MeteUas  (Dalmatlcas). 

L.  AareUas  Cotta. 
118  636  M.  Porcios  Cat^  JftrfcA 

Q.  Marcios  Rex. 
117  637  P.  Cseilins  Metellas  Dladaitatn& 

4.  Maeios  ScktoUl 
116  638  C.  LieiniasGeta. 

CI.  Fablos  SCaxtanna  Elbaraos. 
116  638  M.  Emilias  Scanras. 

M.  CsBcilias  Metellas. 
Censores.   Ltatr.  LXIL 

L.  Ctecilias  Metellas  DalmaUens. 

Cn.  Domitios  Aheaobarbas. 
114  640  M.  AciUos  Balbos. 

C.  PoTcios  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Caecilias  Metellas  Caprarias. 

Cn.  Papiiias  Carbo. 
113  643  M.  Livioa  Drusna. 

L.  Calpamins  Piso  CeBtoplnas. 

BaLLtni  JuoDBTsnnni. 
Ill  613  P.  Coraelins  Scipio  Nasiea.  Mtrt.  f. 

L.  Calpamias  Besda. 
110  644  M.  Mimicins  Rnftis. 

Sp.  Postamias  Albiuas. 
109  645  Q.  Cadlias  MeteUns  (Nomldiew). 

M.  Janlos  Sllaaas. 
Caisores. 

M.  iBmilias  Scaoros. 

M.  Livins  Drasas.  Mart.  e. 
108  646  Ser.  Sulpicios  Oalba. 

h.  Horteasios.   Daaigt. «. 

H.  Amelins  Seaans. 
•  Onuvra.  iMtr.  LXIIL 
Ct  Fabias  Maximas  AUobntfCM. 
C.liiclnias  Geta. 

107  647  It.  Cassias  LoBgliiai.  OiBefi;  «■ 

C.  Marina. 
106  648  C.  Atilias  Berranns. 

Ql.  Serrilias  Cnpio. 
105  649  P.  RatiUnB  RnAu. 

Cn.  Mallios  Maximal. 
IM  660  C.  Marias  IL 

C.  Flavins  Slrnbda, 

108  661  C,  Mulni  JXL 


A.C.  A.V.  * 

L.  Aanlios  Orestes.  MtrL  c. 
103  653  C.  Marios  IV. 

(L  Latallas  Catalas. 
Cemom.   LuOr.  LXIV. 
'  Q.  Caacilias  Metellas  NamkUem. 

C.  Ctecilias  MeteUns  Caoradns. 
101  653  C.  Manns  V. 

M".  AmiUns. 
too  664  C.  Marios  VL 

L.  Valerius  Flaccns. 
99  666  M.  Antonins. 

A.  Postnmins  Albinos. 

98  666  Ct  Csscilins  MeteUns  Nopoi. 

T.Didias. 
97  657  Cn.  Cornelias  Len  tains. 

P.  Ideinios  Ciassns.  • 
Centores.   ImOt.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  FlaceasL 

M.  Aatoaitii. 
96  668  Cn.  Dcnnitias  Abeoobaibos. 

C.  Cassins  Longinos. 
95  659  L.  Lictnios  Crassos. 

d.  Maeias  ScSTola. 
94  660  C.  Ccalios  Caldus. 

L.  Domitios  AhenobeibDS. 
93  661  C.  Valerias  Flaccns. 

M.  Heieonins. 

99  663  C.  Clanditts  Pnleber. 

M.  Petpema. 

Oauarti.   Luttr.  LXVI. 
Cn.  Domitins  Alwnobaitns. 
L.  lieinias  Ciassas. 
91  663  L.  Maieios  PUlippns. 
Sex.  Jolto  CtBsar. 

BELtm  MAasicuM. 

90  664  L.  Jnltas  Cttsar. 

P.  RntlUns  Lnpos.  Occu.  e. 
89  666  Cn.  Pompdns  anabo. 

lb  Pwdna  Cata   Oeeu.  e. 

Omtera. 
P.  Lieinias  Ciaasas. 
L.  Julias  Casar. 

88  666  I<.  Cotnelios  Solla  (Fetix]^ 

CL  Pcmipelas  Rufaa.   Oeds.  €. 

91  tffTCiL  Oetavias.   Oeeit.  t. 

L.  ConeUns  Oinna.  AML 

L.  Cornelias  Merola.    OttS$.  a 
86  668  L.  Cornelias  Cinna  II. 
C.  Bfarias  VIL  Mori,  e. 

L.  Vakrios  Flaccns  II. 
Cenama.   LAutr.  LXVII. 

L.  Marios  Pbili[^os. 
'   M.  Perperaa. 
86  669  L.  Cornelias  Cinna  III. 

Cn.  Papirins  Carbo. 
84  670  Cn.  Papirios  Carbo  IL 

L.  ComeUos  Cinna  IV.   Ocdt.  t. 
83  671  L.  Cornelius  Selpio  AsiattenB, 

C.  Norbaaas  Baibas. 

89  67i  C.  Maitasi   Oeda  t. 

Cn.  PapHos  Caibo  IIL  Ott&  t. 

Diet.  Jfey.  eomHi^tiUm  c 
L.  Cornelias  SaUa  FbUx. 
Bq. 

L.  Valerias  Placeos. 
81  673  M  TuUius  Decola. 

Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 
86  674  L.  Conielins  Solla  Felfx  H. 

Ct  Ctecilias  Metellas  Fins. 
79  615  P.  Serrilius  Vatia  (Isauricas). 

Ap.  Clandlns  Pnleber. 
78  676  M.  .SmiUn*  Lepldni. 

Ct  Lntatws  Camtaa. 
77  677  D.  Jtmtns  Bntna. 

Mam.  AnUlni  Lepidos  Llrl^as. 
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7B  878  Cn.  OcttTioi. 

C.  Bcrfbonlot  Cuio. 
75  G79  L.  OctaTios. 

C.  AtLTUOB  Gottk. 
74  680  L.  UdBiu  LncnUu. 

M.  Aofclins  Cotta. 
73  681  M.  Terentiiu  Vairo  LneaUm. 

C.  Cusiiu  Vanu. 
79  688  L.  OelUtu  Poplicola. 

Cm.  ComeUoB  Lcatulos  Clodimoi. 
71  683  P.  ComdlDf  LcDCalui  Bam. 

Co.  ABidios  Orestes. 
ID  681  Cn.  Pompdos  Magnni. 

Bl.  Licinias  Cnssos  DiytM, 
Cenmn.   LmOr.  LXX. 

L.  <3elUoi  Paplicota. 

CiL  Conkdias  Leatnlm  Clodiauu. 
69  68&  <L  Ronensias. 

O.  Cccilios  McKUos  (Cf«licaa> 
68  686  L.  CscUias  MeteUoa.  M^€, 

a.  Marcios  Rex. 
67  687  C.  CalporaiBS  Piso. 

M*.  Acilios  Glabrio. 
flS  688  M'.  iEmilios  LepUas. 

L.  VdcaiiBS  TdIIo*. 
65  689  P.  CorneliiM  SoUa.  muL 

P.  Antraote  Fmiu.  Nm  wiit. 

L.  Anielios  Cotta. 
L.  BtanUoa  Torquatas. 

Oentora. 
(L  Lotatios  Catnltis.  AM. 
M.  LiciDiiB  Cranu  Dina.  iM. 
64  680  L.  JnUos  Cmau. 

C.  BCardna  Flguloi. 

Cautm. 
It.  AnttUos  Cotta. 

am  'M.  TnOim  deem. 

C.  ABionioa. 
8i  698  D.  JmtiDS  Silanue.  * 

L.  Lidnius  Morena. 
61  6B3  M.  PDpios  PiAo  CalpaniaiHH. 

M.  Valeriiis  Messala  Niger. 
60  684  U  Aiiiiiiiis. 

CL  Ciecilias  Metalliu  Cder.  « 
S8  686  C.  JbUds  C«esar. 

M.  Calpnmiiu  Bibaliis. 
58  696  L.  Calniniias  Piso  Csesoninas. 

A.  Gaoinias. 

67  697  P.  ComeliDs  Leotolns  Spinther. 

Q.  CttciHiu  Melellus  Nepoi. 
S6  698  Cn.  Conwlins  Lentoloa  MucdUims. 

L.  Marcios  Philippas. 
56  689  Cd.  PompeJQs  Magnns  It 

Bf.  Liciuns  Crassus  IL 

Bt.  Valerias  Hessala  Niger. 
P.  Serrilias  Taiia  Isaunetu^ 
54  700  L.  Domltfns  AlwiiobaitNii. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pnlcher. 

68  701  Co.  Domititu  Calrions. 

M.  Talerios  Messala. 
98  708  Co.  Pompeias  Magnos  IIL  SphuamiiU- 

ExKttLStxta. 
Q.  CnciUns  MeteUlU  Pta  Sdfto. 
51  708  Ser.  Snlpicios  fcofus. 

M.  Claodiaa  MarceUos. 
60  704  I,,  .fmilius  paoUos. 

0.  Claadfu  Maicellus. 

Cnuom. 
Ap.  Claodioa  Polcber. 
U  Calponiias  Piso  CflBSaataos. 
40  705  C.  Claodias  MarceUos. 

L.  Cornelias  Lmtotos  Cms. 
DiA  mmt  Mag.  Eq.  Cnut.  Inb,  tt  fir.  Lt^  c 
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48  7D6  C.  Jalto  Gnar  a 

P.  Serrilios  Taiia  baariena. 
47  707    DuL  Iby.  cwmttilmniw  e. 

CJoUbsCmuIL 
Mag.JBf. 

M.  Aniimins. 

Q.  Foftos  Caknoi.  Cm. 

P.  Vatinins.  Cm, 
46  708  C.  Jolios  Cesar  IIL 

M.  fmOiBi  LepidoB. 
45  708    XHct.  Bm.  amO.  e. 

C.  JoUos  Cesax  UL 

C.  JdUbb  Cmu  IV.  Cm.timntifi 

Q. FWiiiis MazlDun.  JMLc 
C.  Caoinios  Bdrilos. 
C.  TreboDios. 
44  710    Dia.  Rm.  ger.  c 
C.  JaliBs  CcMt  IV. 

BL^Smihu  LenidM  OL 

C.  Octaviua. 

CiL%^^  GalTfiail.  HmimA. 


G.  jDUasCwuV. 
M.  AnlODiw. 


CiML«CBtK.& 


p.  Comelins  DolabeUa. 
43  711  C.  Vibias  Pansa.   Afrrl  u 
A.  Hiitios.   Ocdt.  t. 


C.  Jolios  Cnsai  OctariaiUBL 
C.  Carrinas. 
a.F«dios.  Jfrrf.fc 
P.  VcBtidiDS. 

TWiisiwrt  Rtifiiiliem 
M.  £  mill  us  Lepidos. 
M.  AntODias. 

C.  Jolios  Cnsar  OcUnaaos. 
43  713  L.  Monatias  Plancos. 

M.  ^Diilias  XiCpidas  IL 
Onsora. 

L.  Antooios  Pieiaa. 

P.  Salpicios. 
41  713  L.  Antotuos  Pietas. 

P.  Serrilios  V^  buziciB  IL 
40  714  Co.  Domitias  CaMiios  IL  AM. 

C.  Asinios  Pollio. 


L.  Comelios  Balboa. 

P.  Canidios  Ciassos. 
39  715  L..MarclDs  Cauoiinos. 

C.  CatvisiDs  SabiDOa. 
38  716  Ap.  Glandins  Polchn. 

C.  Notbaims  naeeoa. 
37  717     TVtMKVtn  Re^tiUiem  i 

M.  JEmilins  Lepidos  IL 

M.  Aotonins  U. 

C.  JoUns  Cnsar  OettTlans  IL 

<  Bl  AgripM.  Cm. 

L.  Caninhis  Oallos.  Ck.  tU. 


T.  Statilios  TaoiQs. 
36  718  L.  GeUios  P<mUcoU. 
Bf.  Coeesliia  rTerra. 


AM. 


L.  Monatias  Plancos  IL 

P.  Snli^cios  ftairinaa. 
36  719  L.  Comiflcius. 

Sex.  PompeiDS. 
34  790  L.  ScriboDin  Uba 

BLAMODiu.  Mi. 
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F&Sn  COHSULABES, 

L.  SempiDoias  Atratiniis. 
EzKaCjiU.   Paul  jEmiliiu  Lepidltt. 

C.  Memmius. 
Sie  KaL  Nm.  M.  Herenn^  Pleena. 
33  7S1  C.  J.  Cbsw  OclaTiuHU  IX.  m. 
L.  Voleatias  Tollas. 


F.  AntiODios  Psetos. 

Ex  KaL  Mm.  L.  Flavloa. 

Bx  XaL  JuL   C.  Foateina  Capito. 

M'.  AcUlos  (AvioU). 

Ex  KaL  Oct.  U  Larmins. 
SB  798  Co.  Domitias  Alie&obaibas. 

C.  Sosios. 

fx  Kal.  Jul.   L.  Comdilis. 

BxKal.Nov.  N.  Valerina. 
31  133  C.  J.  Cosar  Octavianoa  III. 

M.  Valerias  Messala  Corvimn. 

Ex  KaL  MaL  M.  Titlns. 

Ex  Kal.  Od.   Co.  Pompt^. 
30  7S4  C.  J.  Caesai  OcUriaona  IV. 

M.  Lidnios  Crassiu. 

Bx^U-M.  G.  Antistiiu  VetDB. 

Bz  Id.  SM,   M.  ToUiiu  Oieoa 

Ex  iCal.  Nov.  h.  Snnini. 
S9  195  Imp.  Cssar  Oetaiianiii  V. 

Sex.  AppotoiOB. 

Ex  JCu.  Jut.   Potitns  Valerias  Mwtwla. 

Ex  KaL  Nov.  C.  Famins. 

C.  Clovias. 
SB  796  Imp.  Cesar  Octarianas  VI. 

M.A«iippan.  (I«rfr.LXXI) 
ff7  1S7  Imp.  Csesar  AogpstOB  VH 

M.  Ainrippa  IlL 
96  19B  ban.  Cmu  Aognstiis  VIIL 

T.  SutUf na  Tannu  n. 
ilS  799  Imp.  Caesar  Au^tas  IX. 

M.  Junias  Silanos. 
94  730  Imp.  Cassar  Angastns  X. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccna. 
S3  131  Imp.  Cssar  Aogostoa  XL  Abd. 

A.  Tereadaa  Varro  Mtmna.  Mart  t. 
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L.  ^ttos. 

Ca.  Calpaioias  Piso. 
S3  739  M.  Clandius  Maicellos  .Ssemiims.  - 

L.  AmmtioB. 
Onupns. 

I.  Mnnatins  Plancw. 

Paul.  ^mHiiu  LepUna. 
21  133  M.  LoUina. 

d.  fmilina  hepUm. 
90  134  M.  Appaleina. 

P.  Silios  Nerra. 
19  136  C.  Bentina  Saturninus, 

<X.  Locredns  VeapUlo. 

Ex  KaL  JuL   M.  Vinnciiia. 

18  736  P.  Cornelias  Lenialaa  MaiceUinns, 

CiL  Gondios  Lentoku. 
17  137  C.  FatniOB. 

 C>  JnnioB  Silanns. 

16  738  L.  DomitiiiB  Ahenobaitaa. 

P.  Cornelias  Scipio. 

Ex  Kal.  Jid.   L.  Tarins  Rnfbs. 
IS  739  M.  Lirlas  Dnisus  Libo. 

L.  Calpamins  Piso. 
14  140  M.  Lieiniua  Crassos. 

Cn.  Coroelins  Lentohu  Aturnr. 
13  Til  TL  Clandins  Neio  C^Mta  TL  Omu  An- 
goBtna). 

P.  aninetiuiiB  Vanu. 

19  749  M.  Valerias  Measala  Baibatas  Appiaiiiis. 

P.  Snlplcliu  QnlriBiu.  Aid. 
a  ValgiM  Roflu.  Aid. 


FA8TE  GONBULAKBS. 

C.  CiiiioiiiB  RdAns.  AMLa 

L.  Volaaiiis  Sataminiu. 
11  743  Q.  Alius  Tabeio. 

Paul.  Fabiaa  Maximas. 
10  744  Joins  Antooias. 

Q.  Fibias  Maximns  Africanos. 
9  745  Nero  Gland.  Drasus  Germaoiciis.  Jtbrt.  t. 

T.  doinctiaB  (Peuuu  C^t^oi)  Crint- 
nos. 

8  746  C.  Marcius  Cenaoriwis. 

C.  Asinius  Gallos. 
1  747  TL  ClandinsfTero  U. 

Co.  Calpamins  Piso. 
6  748  D.  1^05  Balbas. 

C.  Antiatias  Vetaa. 
6  719  Imp.  Gnsar  AuKOStna  XII. 

UCtnnelinB  Snula. 
4  ISO  C.  GaMsinB  Sabinoa. 

L.  Passienns  Rofbs. 
3  751  Zi.  Cornelias  Lentulus. 

M.  Yalerios  Messalinos. 

9  788  Inip.  C«ar  Aogostos  XIII.  Md. 

tJL  Plamias  Silvan  as.  Abd. 


Q.  Fabrieias. 
L.  Caniaias  Gallos. 
1  IBS  Gosaas  Gomelins  Lentnloa. 
L.  GalpomittB  Piso. 

r.  0.  V.  0. 
1  754  C.  Ceesar. 

L.  Emilias  Paullos. 
9  756  P.  Vinacios. 

P.  AUenioa  Varos. 

Bz  Sak  JuL  P.  Cornelias  Lentnlos  Si^ito. 

T.  Qoincdos  Criqpinnfl  Yals- 
rianns. 

3  756  L.  .£Uns  Lamia. 

M.  Serrilias. 

Ez  KaL  JuL  P.  Silias. 

L.  VolosinB  SanmiisaB. 

4  757  Sex.  .£llas  Catos. 

C.  Sentias  SatamiDOS. 

Ex  KaL  J»l.  C.  Clodias  Lidnos. 

Cn.  Seotfos  Saltuninas. 
ft  758  L.  Valerias  Messala  Volesns. 
Co.  Cornelias  Cinna  Magnns. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  C.  Ateias  Capito.  * 
C.  ViUos  PononuiB. 
6  768  H.  .fimlUna  Lepidas. 
LAnrntioa.  Am. 


L.  Nonios  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinios  Nerra  SiUamiB. 

U-  Cacilius  Metellas  GreUeos. 

8  161  M.  Farins  Camillas. 

Sex.  Noalns  CMiinctilianas. 
lEz  KaL  JuL  L.  Apronios. 

A.  Viblas  HabitOB. 

9  709  C.  Poppssas  Sabinns. 

ft.  Solpicina  CamerimiB. 
BxBAJtiLIA.  Papias  Matflos. 

Q.  Poppemu  Secondos. 

10  763  P.  Comeliaa  DolabeUa. 

C.  Jonios  Silanns. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  Ser.  Comeliaa  LantnloB  Ifa 

lag. 

11  164  M.  .£miUns  Lepidns. 

T.  Statilins  TaoniB. 
Ex  KaL  Jul.  L.  Cassias  Longinos. 
19  766  Germanlcns  Caesar. 
C.  FoDtsias  Capito. 
ExKoLJuLC.  Visellins  Vano. 

13  766  C.  SiUas. 

Manatlos  Planctn. 

14  787  Sex.  pompeitta. 

Sex.  Ai^nlelaB. 

Badem  mm  a.  d.  xit.  KaL  Bqft. 
Inpb  GaoBir  AagoBina  Mart.*. 
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r.c;  *.e. 

Tmuos  Cmum  Av&awna. 
16  7GB  Dninu  Canr. 

C.  Norbuos  Flaceo. 

16  709  T.  BtatUiui  SiseBU  Tum. 

L.  Berihgnhia  LttK). 
B%  JW.  JhL  p.  PoBuoalaf  GnHbin. 

17  TIP  C.  CmemwB  Rirfbfc 

L.  Pompooiof  FUceas. 

18  771  Tl.  Cesar  Aagasms  III.  JUd. 

Gwnunicn  Cibsu  U. 

L.  Sdiu  Taboo.  ' 
IS  779  M.  Jonlofl  Siiuta. 

L.  Noibutu  Balboa. 
90  773  BC  Valerias  MessaU. 

M.  Aorelias  Cotta. 
SI  774  TL  C«ar  Aagaitiis  IV. 

DnMuCMBr  II. 

Bz.  XSU.  M.  M.  Coeceitu  Nerva. 

G.  Vibina  RbAmh. 
S9  776  C.  Asiiiias  PoUlo. 

C.  AndsUns  Vetna. 
M  777  Ser.  Coroelins  Ceibegw. 

L.  ViaeUlQS  VanoT^ 
96  778  M.  Asintas  Agriroa. 

Combs  Comelios  LcataloR. 
M  719  C.  CalTUni  SabUoa. 

On.  Cornelias  Leo  tolas  OKtolleas. 
Ex-KAJAO.  BCaidOB  Bana. 

T.  RostivsNiuniniiia  cuius. 
S7  780  M.  Lidnlos  Craasas  nogt 

L.  Calparnitis  Piso. 
n  781  Ap.  Janias  SUanos. 
P.  SiUos  Nerra. 
Siif.     Jonlos  BiMi. 
L.  Antistios  Vetna. 
90  78B  L.  RnbeUios  Qeminiu. 
C.  FnflDs  GemiDOS. 
Smf.  A.  PlaaUoa. 

Ife  NODlU  Al^VBUL 

10  788  ILVfaodns. 

L.  Cassiaa  Loofinna. 
Bitf.  C.  Cunos  Loajrinas. 

%L.  VwyUa  Saiaiiiai. 
1  784  TL  Cmar  Aogostus  V. 
L.  Alias  Sejanas. 
A/.  VII.  Id.  Mu.  PansL  CoroeUas  SalU. 

Sextidlos  CatDllinos. 
Kal.  Jtd.  L.  Pulcinias  Trio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmias  Ru;d1iu. 
88  786  Cn.  Domltlas  Ahenobartma. 

M.  Farias  Camillas  Scribooianoa. 
fih/.  JGsf.  JU:  A  VilelUns. 

88  786  Ber.  Solplclas  Oalba  (mtai  Cas.  AjogX 

L.  ComelfDS  Salla  FeTiz. 
auf.KoLJid.   L.  Salvioa  Otho. 
84  787  L.  VUelUns. 

Paal.  Fabins  PcrsJcos. 
36  "788  C.  Cestias  Qallus  Camniam 

M.  SenriUns  I^onianna. 
36  789  Bex.  Papinioa  AUieaoi. 

O-Plaatlua. 
87  790  Ob.  Aeenmiiia  PiDcvlna. 

C.  Petronhu  Pootias  Nigrinos. 
Sitf.Ejd.M.  CCnar AogostnGv- 
manicos. 
Ti.  Claodlos  (wHu  Cca.  Aog.). 
Bode»aim9».  d.  xril.  KM.  AfriL 
TL  Cesar  Aueastas.   JMM.  *. 
Caivi  Cmmar  Auooarua  QauiAincQS  (Ca- 
uodla). 
38  791  M.  AqaiUos  JoUanw. 
P.  Nooias  Aspreui. 

89  793  C.  Csesar  Aagostos  OennaaleM  IL 

L.  Amtmias  Casianoa. 

ftj^JCsf,  Jttr.  "■"fl'i'lllTIt  MflT^MM. 


r.e.  v-e. 

JUL  Co.  Doofdos  CmbakL 
Opri.  DoBidns  Aftr. 

40  798  C.  Csmr  Aognstni  Genaankpa  UL 
to  wug.gtait.) 

L.OeUiwPmianla. 
11.  CoeeataB  Mm. 
{Kal  Jul.  Sex.  JoaiDB  Cde. 

Sex.  Nonius  0"'-'«Tia 
nas.) 

41  794  C.  Ciesar  Anpisuis  GeimanieaB  IV. 

Cl  SeotioB  Satomioos. 
Suf.  Vll  IL  Jmi.   a  PaupOBiBs  Se- 
caodos. 

C. Cms.  Aogf. Oeira. (CaligiiJa).  Oedt,!. 
Ti.  CLAtTDiira  CssAX  AoaMini  G» 
■UKicoa. 

48  796  TL  Clud.  Cva.  Avgoatm  — *—  IL 
0.  Cnsinni  LancDs. 

43  796  TL  Claud.  Caa. AnguBoa  Oia aimn  mW. 

L.  VilcUioa  U. 
Si^.KiU.mrt.  (P.  ValeriiB  A^) 

44  797  L.  Qainctias  Criqniiaa  Secmdoa. 

M.  Sutiliaa  Taonu. 
46  798  M.  Vinncins  IL 

Tanras  SiatUias  Corrinaa. 
SKf.  Bl  Chiirias  Rafits. 
Pwapeios  SflTaaua. 

46  799  .  ( .  Valerina  Aaiatkna  IL 

M.  JouiiiB  SlaiuB. 
8mf.  P.  Soilllas  Kofos. 
P.  Ostorias  Scapula. 

47  600  71  Claod.  Cass.  Aogostoa  Genaanieos  FT. 

L.  VileUias  III. 

■  Suf.Kai.  Mart.   (TL  Plaiuiiis  SOtbm 
JElianos.) 

48  801  A  Vitellias  (Mate  AwA 

L.Vipstaiu»Foplicola. 

ai^KaLJid.  L-ViteUina. 

(CCahNuntePba} 

Ctawns.  iM*r.  LX3aV. 
TL  ClaodlBs  Cns.  Ao;.  Gemnim. 
l*.  Vitellias. 

49  808  a  Veruuos. 

C.  (A.)  PompeiDs  Gsllos. 
Suf.  L.  Memmins  PoUio. 
^  Allios  Maximos. 

50  803  C.  Antistiaa  Vetas. 

M.  Saillias  Nenillinas. 
61  804  Ti.  Claod.  Cns.  Aug.  GennaaSev  Y. 
Ber.  Cornelias  Orfims. 
aHf.MaLM.  rC.  Miniciw Fteinn. 

C.  VetennlaB  BererasL) 
SAftev.  T.  FlaTins  Teqasiana 
tea  Ctes.  Aug.). 
08  606  Faostos  Cornelias  SoUa. 
L.  Salvias  Otfao  Titiaons. 
(JB»^.KakM.  Serrilias  Bares  Sonan 

C.  T■^^i^li^^^  BiflH  ilhill 

KaLN&o.  L. CoHKlins Sofia. 

T.  Flariaa  Sdtea) 
S3  606  D.  Jnnias  Silanos. 

Hatertos  AnuniBoa.  . 
64  807  M.  Asioitu  Maroriloa. 
M'.AdUaaATlola. 

SMoR  «MW  a.  4.  m.  A  Ol 
mdanlGn.  Aiig.<aeiB.  JftriLc. 
NiRO  Claudiiis  CjlaAa  Amnfoa  Cta^ 
■uncirs. 

66  808  Keio  Claod.  Ccs.  Anf.  Oeam^em. 
L.  Antisdos  Vetos. 

66  809  <L  Volnslas  Satomunia. 

P.  Comdios  Sdpio. 

67  810  Nero  Claod.  Ces.  Aog;  GetmanioiB  IL 

L.  Ca^mins  Pbo. 
J9h^.  I*  Caaios  Maitialis, 
06  811  Nero  Claud.  Caa.  Axtg.  OenuDko*  IIL 
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r.e.  v.e. 

M.  Yalerins  Meuala. 

59  81S  C.  VipstaDiu  AprooiaBDS. 

C.  Fonuiiu  Cmio. 

60  813  Nero  Clsodios  Cesar  Anfagtos  Gctmani- 

cna  IV. 
Cossiu  Comeliaa  Leatohii. 
61 1B14  C,  FetTODlos  TarpiliaunR. 

C.  Cmonias  Pstos. 
€8  816  P.  Muios  Celsns 
L.  Asintitt  GUltu. 
B^.  L.  Auuens  SmecL 
Trebelliua  Maxlmni. 
6S  816  C.  Memmins  Regnlw. 

L.  Virginias  Rnios. 
M  61?  C.  Lscanios  BassDS, 

M.  LIcinins  Crasos  FrogL 

65  818  A.  Liciniaa  Nerra  SiUanoa, 

M.  VestiDos  Atticas. 

66  819  C.  LdcIus  TelMiatu. 

C.  fioetODios  Panllinas. 

67  890  U  FoQteias  Capito. 

C.  JBUas  Rnfiu. 

68  881  SOiw  ItaUcas.  AML 

Galenas  Trachalua.  AM. 

Nen  Claud.  Cosar  Anff.  GanBaiileai  Y. 

B»^.  KaL  mL  M.  Plantfns  SHTanu. 

M.  Salrios  Otho  {jpoitta 
Cm.  Aug.). 
B^.  JCdL  Stft.  C. BelUciulYataliB. 

P.  Cor.  8cip.  Asiaticus. 
Eedem  amu>  a.  d,  TV.  Id.  Jwti. 
Nero  Claod.  Com.  Aug.  Geim.  Mfrt.  t. 
Sbk.  SnLPictui  Oalia  CuAa  ADouaTua. 
89  8B  Ser.  Salptcina  Oalba  Cttsar  Ancmtu  n. 
T.  Yhuxa  (Jnnios).    Oeds.  e. 

Bodm  amno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  FMr. 
Set.  Salp.  Oalba  Csesar  Aug.   Oedt.  e. 
M.  SiLTiDfl  Otho  CssiR  Auocvrua. 
Ex.a.d.XVl.  KaLFibr.  M.Bal.OlIio 

Ctes.  Aug. 
L.  Salrlns  Otbo  Titianns  II. 
Ex,  Kal.  Mart.   T.  Vfrginitu  RnAis. 

L.  Pompeiiu  Voplscos. 
SMern  awno  a.  d.  XIL  KaL  Mn. 
IC  Salrios  Olbo  Cm  Aiv.  Mart.t. 
A.  VmLLiDa  Imp.  Aumwna. 
Ex.  KaL  Mai.  M.  Ceelios  SaUnos. 

T.  FlariDS  SaUnoa. 
Ex.  KaL  JvL   T.  Arrius  Aotonlnns. 

P.  Marios  Celsiu  11. 
Ex.  KaL  ^ft.  C.  FaUns  Vaiens. 

A.  LiciB.  C»C  Damm.  t. 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.  Roscios  Ranilas. 
Ex.  KaL  Nov.   Cn.  Ctecilios  Simplez, 
C.  GLoincttos  Atticas. 
Bodem  anmi  a.  d.  IX.  KaL  Ja». 
A.  VitriUltt  bnp.  Aug.   Oedi.  a 
Ihp.  T.  I^tivi  VnPAaiunra  AV&mrva. 
10  8tt  hap.  T.  Flavins  Vespadanna  Angiutiu  II. 
T.  CsBsar  VespasiBnaa. 
Ex.  KaL  Jul  C.  Lidnins  Bladanns  TL 

P.  Valerins  Asiaticcu. 
Ex.  Kal  Nov.  L.  Annins  Baasas. 

C.  CsBcina  Fvtna. 
71  8M  Imp.  T.  Flavios  Vespaslanm  Angnstos  IIL 
M.  Cocceios  Nerra  (yrataa  Imp.  Caaar 
Aonstns). 
JOc  KaL  Mart.  T.  Cnsar  Domltianos. 

Cn.  PedloB  Cattoa. 
C.  Valoioa  FastoB. 
73  895  Irap.T.naTlTisVespa8laBiiBAngDMiianr. 
T.  Cesar  Vespasianoa  II. 

73  896  T.  Cnaar  Domltlaniu  II. 

M.  Valerias  Messalinna. 

74  837  Imp.  T.  FlaTins  VespaaiaiMU  AngoMiu. 

TL  Omar  Vespuianm  la  M 
Ex.KaLJuL  T.Canr  DonltluBiIIL 

f  r 


Onwns.  Lti^.LXXV. 
bnp.  T.  Flavios  Vespaaianns  Angastna. 
T.  Gnar  YespaaiaDas. 
7&  888  Im&T.flaTinaVespaslainaAiigosbts  VL 
T.  OMar  Vamsianas  IV. 
Ex.  KaL  Jki  T.  Cssar  Domitlanas  IV, 
M.  Udn.  Madamu  IIL 

76  899  Imp.  T.  Flarios  Vespaaianns  Aug.  VII. 

T.  Cwar  VespaaiaiinB  Y. 
Bss.  KA  Jul  T.  Cnaar  Doodtiaintt  Y. 

(T.  Pknttos  Sflraiiiii 
flianos  U) 

77  8W  Imp.  T.  Flaviiu  Vespasianiu  Amt.  Ym. 

T.  Cesar  Veniasianas  VI. 
Mx.Xd.M.  T. Cesar DomitiaitmYl 
Cn.  Jolina  Agrieola. 

78  831  L.  CetoiiQS  Cooinodas. 

D.  Norios  Priscns. 
19  B38  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespaslanns  Aogoatas  IX> 
T.  Cesar  Vespasfanns  VII. 

Bode7n.at»no  a.  d.  VIII.  KaL 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  VesMstanns  Aug;  AM.  a 
Imp.  Titus  Cms  Vaspuumm  Auemnta. 

80  8SS  Imp.  Tins  Cesar  Vesraslan.  Aug.  Ym. 

T.  Cesar  DomitianQs  VII. 
Bvf.  U  JEliaa  Piantios  lamia. 

Pactomeins  Fronto. 
Suf.   M.  TiUios  (Tittios)  FnigL 
T.  VMcius  jQlianns. 

81  834  L.  Flavins  Silva  Nonina  Baasoa. 

Asinios  Follio  Verrucosus. 
Bx.  XmL  Mii.  L.  Vettlns  Paiillna. 

T.  Jmfas  Montaans. 
Xod«mam0  UiA.aefL 
Imp.  ntns  Cos.  Ve^pw.  Ai|g.  AbrlA 
Imp.  CjBsar  DomriANua  Atrotnnis. 
88  835  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  Angoatoa  YIIL 

T.TIavina  Sabinns. 
83  636  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  AngiUtlll  IX. 

a.  jPetilllQs  Rnfos  II. 
81  837  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  Aognstna  X. 
Ap.  Jnnlus  SaMnns. 

85  838  Impt  Cesar  Domitianns  Aagnstns  XL 

T,  Amelias  Falms. 

86  839  In^.  Cesar  Dnnitianns  Angostns  XIL 

Ser.  ComeUos  Dolabella  Petranianns. 
8irf.  C.  Seeina  Campanna. 

87  840  Imp.  Cesar  DomlUanas  Angostns  Xm. 

A.  volasios  Satniniims. 

88  841  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  Angostns  XIY. 

L.  Minndns  Rnibs. 

89  8t3  T.  Anrelins  Fnlvns  II. 

A.  Sempnmias  Atratinns. 

90  843  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  AnglKtns  XY. 

M.  Cocceins  Nerra  li 

91  844  M'.  Acilins  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpins  Traianns  (fotUa  hup,  Cesar 
Angostns}. 
Suf.  a.  Valerins  Vegetns. 

P.  Met(ilin9  Secofidoa).   

93  845  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  AngQatna  XYL 
volosins  Satnniinns. 
Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Veon(]elas  ApRntianns), 
Ex.  KjO.  MaL   L.  Stertinios  Avitna. 

TI  

Ate.  EU.  OfL  C.  Jnnios  SOanos. 

aArr  

93  846  Pompdas  CoUega. 
Ccmwins  Priscns. 
9irf.  M.  LoUtos  PanlHnna  Va)eiioi  Aj». 
atieas  SatnniDns. 
C.  Antlns  Anlns  JnUos  Traqnatoib 
M  8f7  L.  Nonina  Torqnatns  AtipnoMa. 
T.  Bextins  Magins  Latennna. 
Suf.   L.  Seisins  Panilus. 

95  848  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianns  Aognstna  XVIL 

T.  Flavins  Clemens. 

96  8«C.MaiilluYtlaii.         ^  . 
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W.9.V  9. 

C.  AadidaB  Ve«Bf. 

Emlmmim9a.iLXX7.Eia.0A 
Imp.  Cmu  DomltiAnui  Aug.  Gcnunlcot. 

ikas.e. 

Imp.  Nkkta  Coab  ADOummOKUuincim. 
9T  860  Imp.  Nem  Ckw  Aogimw  UL 

T.  Viiginitis  Rnftu  III. 

fiC.  Ulpins  TrajiDiu  Cmv.   AvpdL  t*. 
W  Ml  imp.  nenra  C«sv  Angnstos  IV. 
Nerra  Tftiamis  Cksu  II. 

£Mm  MM  a.  <i  TL  £iL /Ur. 
iBip.  Nem  Cmw  Anr  Geim.  Mnt.*. 
Imp.  Cmab  Nibta  Tiuuim  Omiioi 

Aoounvs  Gkbmamioui  D^cicua  Pab- 

TBICVB. 

.        JCsi.  At.  C.  Sosioa  Satedo. 

L.  Licinioi  Son. 
Ez.  Koi.  Od.  Afiulns  Dexter. 
99  868  A.  Cornelias  Palma. 

C.  Sodos  Beneeio  flL).  . 

100  8BS  Imp.  CiBstr  Nerra  Trajanna  AofBstos  in. 

Sex.  JaUns  Fiontians  III. 
Ki.  KaL  Mart.  M.  Coneliaa  Frooto  IIL 
Ex.KaLatrL  CPUntatCMfUnSecan. 
diM. 

Comotw  TeitsUoB. 
JKkJULMv.  Jnllns  Fenn. 

Aeados  Nerra. 

 L.  RoBcins  flfaans. 

Ti.  Clsodint  Sacerdos. 
IM  804  Impk  Cmw  Nenra  Trajaou  Angastos  IV. 
Sex.  Aitieukios  Psetas. 
Ex.  KoI.  Mtrt.  Coraeltui  Seipio  Otfitos. 
Ex.  U.  MaL   Bnbios  Maeer. 

M.  Valeriaa  PaoUiDns. 
Bx.KaL^  C.  Rnbrios  QaUns. 

O.  CsUas  Hfspo. 
im  m  C.  Sodiu  Senecio  IIL 
L.  Udnitis  Sura  U. 
Ex.KaLJid.   M'.  AcUitu  Raftis. 

C.  Cncilias  Clauieaa. 
ICB  866  Inp.  Casar  Nerra  Trajanos  AogoMiu  V. 
L.  Ajmlos  Mazimiu  II. 
(<SMf.  C.  Minicini  FmidaiuiB. 
C.^Vetlenaiiu  SeratM.) 

101  867   Stuanas. 

P.  Neratiiu  MarceUos. 
106  858  TL  JnHnB  CaodidiiB  IL 

C.  Antiiu  Anliu  Julius  Qnadnna  IL 

106  869  L.  Ceicnias  Commodus  VetiK 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Ucinios  Sara  IIL 

C.  Soslos  Senecio  IV. 
At/.   ....  SaraDOS  IL 
_  C.  Jalios  Serr.  Umu  Saninna. 

108  861  Ajk  Aimias  Trebonlns  GaUna. 

M.  AtiliBs  Metilins  Bradaa. 
8i^.   fC.  Julias  Africanas. 
Clodlas  Crispnas.) 
Lb  VerolaniK  Sereiiii. 
100  809  A.  Comelioi  Palaia  n. 
a  CalTisios  Tallas  IL 
Aif.  P.  .£1ias  Hadrlaau  (jMtfM  Imp. 
Cssar  Aogosms). 
Bl  TrebatlDj  Prisem. 

110  663  Ser.  Salridienos  Oifibv. 

M.  Padoents  PriseiimB.  * 
Bwf.  (p.  Calrisliu  TollM. 
L.  Aaaias  Lamis.) 

111  86i  M.  Calpnmias  Piso. 

L.  Rotticas  JoDianiu  Bolanos. 
A/.  C.  Jalins  SerriUos  Una  Sarri- 
aons IL 
L.  FaUns  Jastoi. 
119  8G6  In^  Cnsar  Nerra  Tiaf.  AlHUtw  Tl 

T.laeztlos  Africanaa. 
113  866  L.  pBbUciiu  Cetaoa  O. 
1060 


*.e.  «.e. 

114  867 

115  668 

116  869 

U7  fm 


C.  ClodiBi  CtiiptaM. 
Q.  Nfuiios  Baata. 
p.  ManilioB  Vtwiseoi. 
L.  Vipatanos  Messala. 
Bl  Pedo  Vetgilianni. 
(JEmHiiu)  fliaDos. 
h^)  Antisdos  Vetoi. 
CUuncdos  Niger. 
C.  Vipstanns  Apronfaaos. 
Ex.  KaL.         M.  EmeiBs  Clnm, 
Tl  JaUm  Alexando^ 

Inqi.  Cmsar  Mem  Tni.  Ang.  MmLt. 
Imp.  CMaiB  Tbajamto  HuBuinn  Acsea- 

TM. 

118  871  Imp.  Cesar  Traj.  Hadriamu  Aognttos  IL 

Ti  CUodios  Fdscus  Salinainr. 

119  819  Imp.  C»sar  Traj.  Hadriwa  Awn"»  PL 

C.  Jtmios  Rosticns. 
196  873  L.  Catilias  Sereraa. 

T.Anrelias  riiliiiii(iwMJiw  11141  f— 1  (!■ 
Kminiia  Aogostos  Pina). 
191  874  Bl  Aimias  Vena  U. 

 Aogor. 

198  e»  BC.  AdUos  ArioU. 

C.  CordUns  PaiWL 

193  816  a.  Aiticaldas  Pm&mi. 

L.  Venuleias  Jkmaamna. 

194  877       Adlias  aiat>rio. 

C.  Bellicios  TorqaatBB. 
1S6  678  Valerias  Asiaticos  IL 

TitiOB  Aqaillnns. 
196  876  Bl  Annlos  Vems  IIL 

.  .  .  EMos  Ambibohia. 
19?  680  T.  AUius  Titianas. 

M.  SqoiUa  OamcauM. 

198  eei  L.  NMiins  Torqaatoa  Aqnow  D. 

Bl  Anuiuti  Lfbo. 

199  688  P.  Jnrentins  Celsns  IL 

Jalios  Balbos. 

Suf.   C.  Nentias  BfarcellM  IL 
Cn.  LoUins  Oaltw. 

130  863  a  Fabias  CatalliDQS. 

M.  Flarias  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Oetarios  iMas  PtaiOaHB. 

M.  AntoDins  RufiDUS. 
139  8B6  C.  Serios  Angnrinos. 
C.  Tidiios  SeivianoB. 

133  866  M.  Antooins  Hiberaa. 

Nummios  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Jolios  SerriUas  Vnos  Saitiaia  m. 

C.  ViUos  JnreBtfOB  Vans. 

}36  888   Lopereos. 

 Auiens. 

Sitf.  . .  .  PtmtiaBas. 
.  .  .  Atiliaima. 
136  869  L.  CetoDiDs  Gmimotea  Tenu. 

Sex.  Vetoleons  Ciriea  Pompetenoa. 
"  BoJemawmo. 

L.  CeioDins  Commodus  Yen*  JElte  Ce- 
sar. Am  *. 
187  8B0  L.  JElins  Veins  Caasar  IL 

P.  CoUu  BalUnos  ViboUu  FbK. 

138  861   Niger. 

 CamertDos. 

L..£UasVenisCasar.   SaLJm.  Jfistt: 

JE^dm  OWM  a.  ^  V.  Ksl.  Jfarl 
T.  Annlias  lUrins  A^Wfaiw  .BteCa* 
aar.  ^p.  *. 

EfJm  OMW  a.d.Vtld.  JU. 
Impi  Cteaar  Tni.  HadiiBBOS  Ao;.  Jfalc. 
Imp.  T.  Mlivm  Csmar  AxroMnnia  Aosci- 

TUB  Pioi. 

139  899  Imp.  T.  £L  Caesar  Ant  Ai^oatos  PjosE 

C.  BnittiiiB  Pneaens  IL 

140  893  109.  T.  £L  Cvaar  Ant  AtnaL  Ptas  la 

Bl  MOm  AoidlBs  Vena  Caonr  (m/m 
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141  8M  ML  PedQCctu  SUoga  Fiisdiuii. 

T.  Hoenias  Severus. 

142  386  I*  SuiiDs  QnulntQa. 

C.  Cuspios  RnfinnB. 

143  8M  C.  Belltcias  Torquatns. 

TL  Clandios  Atticos  HeiodM. 

144  897  P.  LolUanos  Aritus. 

G.  GaTius  Maximns. 

145  808  ImpiT.^.Ctt8BrAnt.Ai)«iutittPiniy. 

M.  Aonlios  Casar  IL 

146  609  Sex.  Kntcios  Claras  n. 

Cn.  Claodins  Sevenu. 

147  900  C.  Annios  Laigos. 

C.  PrasL  Paeatos  Messalinns. 

148  901   Torqaatos. 

Salrins  JoUanas. 

149  903  Ser.  Sclpio  OifitDS. 

Gl  Nomua  Prisms. 

150  903   OalUcwDi; 

.  .  Antistias  Vetns.  , 
UU  904  Sox.  QBindlliis  Condonianiu. 

Sex.  Anlndlins  m^'Htiiim 
153  906  M.  Acilias  Olabrio. 

M.  Valerius  HotnuUns. 

153  906  C.  Brottias  Pnesens. 

A.  Junius  Rofinus. 

154  907  L.  £lias  Anrelias  Commodua  (pntea  Imp. 

Cnsar  Aiu;ustns). 
T.  Seztios  Lucranaa. 

155  908  G.  Jalias  Severas. 

M.  Jonins  Rufinos  S&biniaDUS. 
Ex.  SaL  Nov.   AdUds  Polllo. 

Opinianiis. 

156  909  M.  Gdonlns  SilTaniu. 

C.  Serins  Aagarinus. 

157  910  M.  Cirica  Barbaras. 

M.  Metilias  Regulos. 

158  911  Sex.  Salpicins  TenuUas, 

0.  Tineios  Sacerdos. 

159  913  Plantins  (^mDtillQs. 

Statias  Priscos. 

160  913  Ap.  Annins  Atiliiu  Bradaa. 

T.  Glodins  Vibios  Vans. 

161  914  M.  JEUas  Anrelias  Veins  Cnaar  in. 

L.  .£liiiB  AjucUos  Commodiu  IL 

Bodmaimo. 
Imp.  T.  .£1.  Caes.  Au.  AlVi  Pins.  Jftrl*. 
Imp.  Cxiab  M.  Adbelim  Awcnninw  Av* 

ocarua. 

Imp.  Omab  L.  Auaxum  Yikiw  Aooomn. 
168  91S  Ct  JanlQS  Rnstictts. 

G.  Vettias  Agnlliinis. 
»if.       flavioa  TertuUns. 
163  916  M.  Pcmtios  Leellanos. 

 Pastor. 

fiW;       Mnstias  Priscos. 
1G4  917  M.  Pompetna  Maeiimis. 
P.  Jnrentlna  Celsns. 

165  916  M.  Oarios  Orfitos. 

L.  Anioa  Padens. 

166  919  Ct  Serrilios  Padens. 

L.  Fnfidias  PoUio. 

Ecdem  amu  a.  d.  TV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  .£1.  Aorelios  Cominodns  Cass.  4^  c 
Iff7  990  Imp.  Cesar  L.  Anr.  Tens  Angastoa  uL 
M.  Ummidios  daadiuns. 

168  9S1  L.  Vennleins  Aproaianns  IL 

I*  SeniDS  PanUaa  IL 

169  9flB     Sodns  Prisena  Sensdo. 

P.  CoBlIns  ApoIUnaiis. 

Kodem  amto. 
Imp.  Cnsar  L.  Aar.  Vens  Ang.  Mart. «. 

170  9SB  M.  Comelins  Cethegns. 

C.  Eruclus  Clams. 

171  984  T.  Statilins  Seveias. 

Li.  Alfidins  Herennianna. 

IIS  995  Mazianis. 

 OrfUos. 


173  996  fif.  Anrelins  Serems  IL 

Tl  Claudius  Pompeianns, 

174  997   GaDns. 

 FUccos. 

175  998  Calmunins  Piso. 

M.  Salrias  Julianns. 
196  999  T.  Viuasios  PoUio  IL 

M.  FlaTina  Aper  IL 
177  930  Imp.  L.  Anrelina  Commodns  AngurtOE. 

M.  Plantius  Qnintillns. 
118  931  Gavius  Orfitns. 

Jalianns  Rains. 

179  938  Imp.  L.  Amelias  Commodas  Augustus  IL 

P.  Alarains  Veros. 

Ex.  EoL  JW.   P.  Helvins  Peitinax  (juUM 
Imp.  CBsar  AnRostus). 

M.  Didius  Sevcrns  Jnlianos 
(jposUa  Imp.  Cm.  Ang.V 

180  933  C.  Bnittias  Pnesens. 

Sex.  dninUlins  Condianns. 

EedemaHM  a.  d.  XVI.  Eak  AarO. 
In^^iBur  M.  AnnUos  Antmlnoa  Ai^ 

Imp.  M.  Aurelius  CoMMODira  AnTOHunw 

AuQCSToa. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aarelins  CogaanodBS  Antoniims 

Avgnstns  III. 
L.  Antisdns  Bnirns. 

188  995   Bdamertinns. 

 Rnfas. 

Ex.  XaL  M.   .£milins  Jnncos. 

Alilins  Seyeros. 
183  986  Imp.  M.  Aurelios  Commodas  AnUmfnna 
Augustus  IV. 
C.  AnfidioB  VietoiinoB  IL 
Ex.  KtU.  FAr.  L.  TntiUns  Ponthu  Ge&- 
tianns. 

Ex,  EA  MaL   M.  Bereonins  Secnndas. 

M.  Egnatins  Postnmns. 
T.  Pactomeins  M^ipin^ 

L.  Septimins  F.  

164  937  L.  Cossonins  ^gins  MaiuUns. 
Cn.  Papirius  .£lianas. 
Suf.  C.  OctaTius  Vindex. 

166  99i  Matemns. 

 Bradoa. 

186  Imp.  M.  Aareliua  Commodns  Anicninna 

Aogustna  V. 
(H*.  AdUos)  Olabrio  IL 

187  940   Crispin  OS. 

 jP-lifiiina 

188  941   Foscianns  IL 

M.  Serrilios  SUanns  IL 
180  943  Junios  Silanna. 

CL  Servilins  Sllanns. 

190  943  hm.  M.  Auielius  Commodns  Anttmlnna 

AagnstDs  VI. 
BlFetrcnins  Septimlanns. 

191  944  rCaa8)las  Pedo  AproniaDns. 

M.  Valerias  Bradua  (Manricns). 
199  946  Imp.  L.  £lius  Aareliua  Commodns  A»- 
gustos  VII. 
P.  BeMos  Pertinax  n. 

Eodm  anna  vrid.  KaL  Jan. 
Imp,  L.  .£Uns  AnreUns  GoiBmodns  Ai^ 
gnstua.  Oeeu.€. 
193  946  Imp.  Gssir  P.  HxLTiirs  Pmniuz  Aiwif»- 

TVS. 

Ct  Sosins  Falco. 
C.  Jnlins  Emeins  Claras. 
Sitf.   Flavins  Clandins  Solpicianns. 
L.  Fabias  Clio  SepUmianns. 
Bodm  anw  a.  4.  V.  Au.  ApriL 
Ixm.  Cesar  P.  Helvins  Pertinax  Aqgnstos. 
Oec.t. 

Imp.  Cfsut  M.  Dinitrs  Ssrians  Ivuuxnm 
AnatrsTca. 
B^.EAMai,  SQlns  Messala. 
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K^dtm  mM  JGiL  Jim. 
Un.  Obsu  M.  Didiw  Smnit  JaUanw 

Amstn.  Oee^.«. 
bir.  ujuAi  L.  SEmwiM  Sitbhi  Fsm- 

NAX  AiHKtrai. 

ProbM. 

D.  Ctodftu  AIUdw  CMtf.  J^.«K. 
IM  M7  Imp.  Cbsit  L.  Sepdmhu  SeTcnu  Answ- 
mail. 

D.  Clodias  Albinot  Cmmi. 
196  946  Seapola  Tenullas. 

Tineiiu  ClenMiu. 
mtmc.  Donitiiu  Dexter. 

L.  Vahriiu  MemlK  Thruift  PiiKU. 

Busianu  M.  Anrdini  Antoainu  Cmnx. 

191  960  A|k^udiiH  Luerum 

 RnfiniM.  • 

UB  961  BttomlMii. 

 QaUns. 

11  Aonlius  Anuniniis  (Cuaealla)  Casar 
Imp.  Aogtutna  Afy.  c 

P.  Septimins  Oeu  GiiMx.  Jam. 
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*<  NMTMiafu  OMtoniM, 

-  NWii,tl«,k 
"    Onliaaiia,  17,  k 

"  DaPaQiMnB,74fl^a. 

"  Da  PwnU^  0H,  a. 

"  Pantataa,  18,  a. 

"  Panacatoria,  17,  k 

"  Pinonticia,  778,  b. 

"  Pmalia,  17,  b. 

"  Ponlana,  lOSO,  a. 

«  Prafadkialia,  8H,  a. 

"  PtMoria,  17,'i. 

"  PiMacntoria,  17,  k 

"  PaUieiau  ia  Saas  at, 

"  QanUi  Miwma,  W,  k 
**    Ratiaiubu  Diatrahao- 

dia,  1010,  a. 
"    D*  Raoopto,  Sn,  a. 
"    Badbibiloria,  8SL  k 
"  BaiVBMtewDaS^IBOh 

a. 


Aetio  Haacwaetia,  841,  a. 
**    RaatitDtoria,  5U,  a. 
«    Ratiliaiia,  841,  k 
"    SapokU  Viabti,  4«l, 

riM»ik 

"    Saniana,  778,  k 

"    Pn  Socio,  tot,  k 

"    Sincti  Jaria,  17,  k 

"    TMnponlH,  10,  a. 

"    Tribvtam,  804,  a. 

«    TntolA,  inO,  a. 

"    Taraa  n  Haai,  804,  a. 

"  Vt>lia,17.k 

"  Ta)f>na,17,k 
Actor,  S8,  a. 
Acton,  909,  b. 
AotoaiM  Navaa,  0«,  a. 
Aotnarii,  10,  k 
Aetna,  10,  b;  lOU.k 

"  QaadntaOB^b. 

"    SaiTit«%  ni^  a. 
Acna,  SB,  k 
Adamaa,  1090,  k 
*AdaMB,  11,  a. 
*Adaika»,  SI,  k 
Aderaacandi  Jara,  400.  k 
Ad.l>...  5W,  b. 

Aid"-li,  b. 
Add.ltl^>,  »»,  k 

■A.'r.;,'AMitu,«,k 

'Aliliq,  SI,  b, 

'LitX-pif,  4»,  a. 
Adpokptto.  !i7!i,  a. 
AdlinM.  30.  ta. 
AdfiniCaa,  30,  >b 
Adfoati,  S77,a. 
Adnatio,  177,  a. 
*Adjantim,  SI,  k 

'**5iV** 

AdiliokaradJUtia,  800,  k 
AdtwUcUiek  19h  k 
Maoti,tl,k 
Adlaclsr,ll.k 
AdnMikaalaa,  St,  a. 
Adolaaoanlaa,  sn,  k 
'AMri«.SI.«. 
*Adsua,SLa. 
Aiaiyam  (OimU,  SI,  a. 
Adt^lkB  rftaaMK)(ia^k 
Amatio,lS,«. 
AdnaMkhSS,  k 
Adaerqiti  OMw,  881,  a. 
AteripUtU,  801,  ft. 
Adacriptiri,  11,  b. 
AdMrtoT,  115,  k 
Adaaaaor,  115,  k 
AdKipolUia,  871,  a. 
AdMipolatOT,  841 ,  b ;  07S,  a. 
AdoliwiaB,  IS,  k 
Adrenaria,  M.  a. 
AdTaraariaa,  SO,  a. 
Adnlli,  5r,  k 
*AM*>nN,  S4,  a. 
Adroeatna,  S4, «. 
'A  janv,  «9e,  k 
Adjrtnn,  096,  k 

Xboat  Lax,  17,      M0,  b; 
581,  a. 

JBdaa,495,aj  818,bi  fiS7,k 
JBOilai,  Sl,k 
.Xditoi,  90,  a. 
JEditimi,  M.  a. 
fditaau,  94,  a. 
*AidaBj^SB,  a. 

'A.ufvrU,  184,  k 

'Ac^rM,  818,  a. 

£lia  Lax,  561,  a. 

Alia Santia Lax,  97,bi  81t,a. 

Jbiilia  Lai,  901,  a. 

"    B«lMUx,4t,b{  Stl, 
b;98S.k 


Xmilia  Lapidi  Us,  Mi,  k 
*■    Scaari  Lax,  0S4,  k 
Anaatma,  98,  a. 
Mati  Nanai,  SO,  k 
Molipj^,  tt,  a. 

JEnriTlS,  a. 

-  PnBfteli,88,k 
"  Tribui,9e,bi90l;fe. 
Annul,  98,  k 

"  Hilitan,  90.  k 
"      Saaetiaa,  96,  k 

**         If^Bfft^M,  9B,  bt 

JEnacadma,  Sfc  a. 
&,tt,a. 

«  (Uoaar).  ».  b. 

"  AfiMbevM,  177,  a. 

«  AUanua,  Sl^  k 

"  CiraoBbiaBaaib  SO;  a. 

"  Corinibiaeu,  178,  k 

"  Daliaeaia,  177,  a. 

"  Btoaam,  SO,  a ;  419,  a. 

-  OIaT^10,  b;  lllLb. 

"  Bccdaarian  or  Hodiari- 
an,  SO,  a ;  415,  a- 

•<  IfUitara,  SB,  a. 

"  HannahoM,  SO;  ^ 

"  nuniim.  1078,  a. 
*  Aaenlu,  SO,  a. 
AatiT*  Fari«,  4S7,  a. 
JEarmAataa,  41,  ft. 
*AA)te*,S(Lk 
*A«taB,90,k 
'A«r^,48S,k 
'Aimmm,  m,  b. 

■AfiooB,  r,  k 

AfiBaa,i^k 
Aflmitaa,  H,  k 
■Ar«A^,  014,  a ;  018,  k 
*AtabH^  SI,  a. 

'ArM^Mmfhtia^ft. 

'Afaraeoa,  SI,  a. 
■Iiaaaaoa,  SI,  a. 

Acttma,  SI,  a. 

'Aytmayhv  Hxn,  SI,  k 

A<«r,      B ;  708.  k 
"  An^Aaalia,  80,  ft. 
"  AitafiaiH,  SO;  a. 
"  Aaaaraataa,  85,  k 
"  Caw>aM,SS,k 
"  DaenmaMa,  SL  a. 
«  E&t«a,70O,k 
"  Ei^tbjrtaaaiB,  18,  a, 
"  E^di^wieahDa,  IS,a| 

"  Linitalna,  SS,  b ;  88,  k 
"  OocBsatorina,  S9,  k 

-  PnTatna,S4rk 

"    Publjeaa,S4t  7n,k 

"  QoMtoiiai.  S9k  k 

"   Raliroaoa,  H  k 

<•  Saoar,34,k 

X  SaDetat,ll,k 

><  SariFtnnnaa.  090,  k 

•<  VactinUa,Mtft,t01,ft. 

•AgaraUn,  11,  k 

'AjTP*,  S16,  k 

•Xfiripv,  sit,  k 

Afft,  31  k 

AfiUtor,  950,  a. 

'ArMa,  He,  k 

Agman,  Sl,  a. 

"     PilatOB,  SS,  a. 
"  qoadratn^S^ft. 

Agnati,  ST7,  a ;  400,  s. 

Agnatio,  ST7.  a. 

AgaoBaB,  001,  a. 

*AgBna,  St,a. 

Agonalaa,  850,  a. 
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ACOMBMB,  830, 

^ifooiBB,  SS,  b. 

«  ir^|,^n^.n,h■,m,t. 
"      niinni,  n,  b  i  981,  ft. 
A/wnvrai.  IIS,  a. 

Ar«n«9iru,  U, 
Avcftl,  SI,  1. 

Acnnia,  n,  b. 
'A^f>a^n'  )  pa^4,  »,  b. 
'Afpa^  r^ai,  6BI, 

AcnnB  Let*^  tt,  b. 
Acn'iliB,  So, 
'Afp/roi,  H.  ft. 
ArriftDift,  W,  •. 
AcnmaiuutM,  H,  ft. 
'Ainsosift,  Jt,  ft. 
'Avp^tifia,  M,  >■ 
•AfTiaphrUon.  N, 
Af  ronncDi,  SV,  ft. 
■AgriMiia,  n,  ft. 
'A^por/paf  6«ffi«,  W,  b. 
'Arpvvrif.  M.  b. 
'M^6t,  b. 
Ayi-^r«(,  n,  b. 
Abeafttorc*,  M,  ft. 
AU-fia,  »,  b. 
XUrjtia.  ».  b. 
A(x;iit,  m,  b. 
Acuoi^ilo".  ^>  b. 
AiiiMf  •^I'nr-  *«,  ft. 
'AiitAar.  AUkpt,  40,  b. 
■Aiieina,  311,  k 
AlruoptU,  100],  ft. 
•Aigilup*.  40,  B. 
Aifinirdr  Jopnf,  40,  b. 
AJj'wx't,  *. 
•AlBijiyre.,  M,  ft. 
A6^?(.  «,  ft. 
*Aigithftlfli,  40,  ft. 
•AigotliclftL  40,  a. 
*Ai|[«liaft,  40,  t. 
*AujVu»t  40,  ft. 
*Aif(iuraft,  40,  b, 
*Aiftialim,  40,  h. 
■AJjioflflavt,  41,  a. 
AirfViiara,  WO,  ft. 
•AinT  41.  ft. 

AlnfD^rm.  41,  ft :  13,  ft. 

AIiSm  or  41,  ft. 

•Aitbuift,  40,  bT 

•Ais,  40,  b. 

All,  41^  ft. 

Alftbftrtw,«l,k 

Alftbftrtrt,  41,  b. 

AlftbftHri,  41,  b. 

AlftbauntM,  41,  b. 

'AAmio,  41,  ft. 

AUnt,4l.ft. 

•Almdft,41,  ft. 

AlbftnoB  Opus,  730,  ft, 

Albonlania,  4S,  a. 

Albiua,  4»,  ft. 

"     Decarionnm,  4t,  ft. 
"     Jadicam,  iSi,  b, 
"     S^natoruiD,  49,  ft. 

AJbu  Calerua,  4i,  ft. 

'aXcoObio,  41,  ft. 

*A1m,  «S,  ft. 

•AlMft,  41,  ft. 

•AlMbiftdiun,  4S,  ft. 

A1m,4S,  b. 

AlaMor,  41,  b. 

•AUciot.  41,  a. 

Alan,  41,  b. 

'AXuTpvofiavrtIa,  4S,  a. 
'AXtrrpuovofiaxia,  43,  ft. 
'AAnrrpudvuiv  iriiv,  43,  ft. 
•kXtlirral.  44,  ft. 
'AXiimtpioi',  44,  a. 
'AX^m,  41,  ft. 
•Alfa,  43,  a. 
Ahca,  43,  a. 

'AAifu  ar'AXifio(rpo^4,43,b. 
AlioiMitarU  Pnah  at  PucUb, 

43,  b. 
Alio  Die,  IH,  ft.  . 
AliptM,  44,  ft. 
•Alkftft,  44,  ft. 
'AAUt.  107,  b. 
•AIIinM,44,ft, 
Allfttio,  44,  b. 
•Ataw.44.b. 
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*A>fi«,  49,  ft. 

'AtopBciu,  43, 

■Al^Mcia,  43,  a. 

*Alop»runu,  49,  a. 

'AX#«W<MM.  378,  b.  . 

•&1ph«at«a,4»,ft. 

•Alaina.  49.  a. 

AlntT,  Tfl,  b. 

AlUn.  T«,b. 

■Altercam,  49,  a. 

Altini  BOft  TdUMdi  Smito, 

878,  b. 
•Alnni,4S,ft. 
'AA««(t,  n4,  b. 
AloU,  100.  ft. 
'A>n'ai,49,b;  003,  ft. 
'A>krrfpX>?f  •  063,  ft. 
'Aljpua,  49,  ft. 
*Alraaoa,  49,  ft. 
Anftftu«B«U,  49,  b. 
*AMf«caa,  43,  b. 
*Amar«nthDa,  49,  b. 
'A^opirAa,  49.  b. 
*A^ap*«(a,  43,  b. 
ABbarralia,  40.  a  ;  100,  ft. 
AMbaaawlora,  379,  b. 
Ambtlua,  40,  ft. 

■A>,<U.M[^(MM,«,bL 

'A«i<p^ia,  4<,  ft. 
Anhmia,  47,  a. 
AMbnlationo,  911,  ft, 
Aaburbiale,  47,  a. 
Ambarbmm,  47,  ft. 
>Af,>,,  134.  a. 
'AfiA'M  tin,  47,  ft. 
ABMntan,  47,  a. 
*ABi«tbr«m,  47,  k 
•Aoiia,  48,  a. 
'Amiftftthoa,  4S,  a. 
AniiBBtni,  111, IL 
Aviicira,  46,  a. 
AniciDa,  48,  a. 
Aaiita,  ITT,  b. 
'A^»w,  48,  a ;  703,  b. 
■Anni,  48,  a. 
*AmiMd7tea,  48.  b. 
'Annoiiiacnin,  46,  b. 
'A/imcivn,  48,  a, 
■Amprlitii,  48,  b. 
'Ampclopraaam,  48,  b. 
'AiiMHniiiii.  48.  b. 
^Ali^iapaia,  48,  b. 
'Ati^iSiiftTpov,  S3T,  a. 
'Afifticiur,  S0O,  ft. 
Amphwirini,  48.  b, 
'An^iir6wtXKa¥  A^(,  ftl,  ft 
'Afi^ifii,  99.  b. 
'A^'dmiXfff,  eei.ft. 

•A|.#.Vf"«.  ■- 
ABfhiftiftUa.  OftI,  b. 
'A^iapd'a,  51,  h. 
•A«.^«wK(.oa.a. 
>A«i#i«op<vf,  94,  a. 
Afi^wwof,  390,  ft. 
*A|>^)rpdm>>«{,  no,  a. 
'A^0(>ipiiuM»         31,  b. 
'AnphiatNiM,  91.  a. 
'Ap^vt^tvf,  409,  h. 
'Afi^orojiot,  98,  ft. 
AnjAiU^,  991,  b. 
'A^AUuifiot,  313,  ft. 
AaphithMtntM.  SI,  b. 
'A^twiueU,  31,  k 
Ampton,  94,  a ;  SeO,b;  lOSH, 
ft. 

'A(i#oprfi,  H,  ft. 
'Aiituriiii.  893,  b ;  flU^  ft. 
Ampliatio,  931,  a> 
Ampnlla,  M,  b. 
AnpallaMoi,  94,  b. 
•Afixvi,  94,  b, 
'AfiiriFirri^,  94,  b. 
Amulet II m,  99,  ft. 
'Amfgdftlai.  99,  b. 
*'AfiiiifiM',  99.  b. 
'Amiinit,  390.  a. 
•AvaSttd^,  914,  a. 
'AmSaXiTf,  016,ft. 
'Ava^dtf,  90,  a. 
'Ai^o^BTr^lMa,  090,  b. 
'A^dxtia,  90,  a. 

'AviKUOTT,  30jlk 

'A>«cii'|>n>a,  ITS,  a. 
'AMKiv^fiara,  484,  b. 
'AracX^rfpia,  30.  a. 
'AMirAivsmttv,  7M,  b. 
'AtfrfK^iiTMp,  STt,  ft. 


'A«Arpi«t,  S*t  ft. 
'Afixraan,  098,  b. 
'AraAWa,  73,  ft. 
•Autallu,  SOjb. 
'AMynipimf.  003,  a. 
Anafaoat*,  10,  a. 
'AMrity%  iit^,  30,  b. 
'Aiic)'ii]'i«,  90,  b. 
'AMynMr,  113,  a. 
•AoafTTM,  SO,  h. 
'Ayifofm,  114,  bi 
'ArdUuaif,  07,  ft. 
Moat,  37,  ft. 
'AM04^BTtt,  370,  ft. 
Anftlocuiina,  347,  a. 

-A:::r'i5^ra.'''^''*'- 

'AvalsT'dptM.  57,  a. 
'AaaxDiii,  97,  ft. 
'AmMM.  ITI.a. 
•Ar^W^«,b;4»,. 

■Aschnaa,  97,  a. 
AiKil«.  37,  ft. 
AftC^lla,  918,  b. 
'Aymya,  894,  a. 
Anoofft,  H,  ft. 
•AYt&n.  00,  b ;  317,  b. 
AndabftlB.  478,  b. 
'Ai-^nik«ii»E  ymM,  96,  b. 
'A>>«fxiT«jw>'  MnTg^b. 
•AiMlraphajua,  90;  b. 
'Aodrachiia,  98,  ■• 
•A^mU,  941,  ft. 
'At^fM^,  910,  b. 
'AtrifUYtAna,  36,  b. 
'AndrndaniaB,  98,  bL 
•AvfpoXii'lU,  90,  a. 
'Afi<M>4V-i«(>,  30,  a. 
*ADdroaaaMm,  90,  a. 
'Aodtuaacea.  90,  a. 
'Ai^rC(,914,b. 
*A>-^iu)irTif,  914,  ft. 
*AB«Bane,  30,  ft. 
■AnethoiB,  90,  ft. 
•Avttpialtk.  499,  a. 
'An^iit,  405.  a. 
'Attiidvrvf,  411,  ^ 
'ArrvASoi,  533,  b. 
*Aii«wlla,  90,  b. 
AngiHtaa  Clargi,  MS,  ^ 
Aoi  madranto,  Canaoria,  S04,  a. 
•AnisM,  90,  b. 
Aualaa,9e.b. 

"     Manoii,  SO,  a. 

"     PoBiifiBtta,  SO,  a. 
Annalia,  Lex,  SO,  b. 
Aanooa,  SO,  a. 
AbdbIi  Avni  Jua,  030^  b. 
AuoloniH  Joa,  8M^  k 
ABftalaa,  810,  k 
Aaaaa,  liO,  191. 
'A)w^,07e,a. 
'Aaoaia,  SO,  a. 
*Ai««X«,  94,  a. 
Aoqaina,  804,  a. 
Aii4niiitti>,<0,b;aSLb. 
Aua,00.b:  490,b. 
•Ai>aeT,  tO,k 
*Anb«»ini,  01,  a. 
Anta,  00,  b. 
AntmrntniloDea,  01,  a. 
Anteceaaorea.  01,  U 
Antaaeaa,  179,  a. 
Aftlccnnona,  01,  b. 
ABiefiia,  Bl,  b. 

Aat— aariiliaWM  TaMpai,  ICS, 
a. 

AatnBa,fli,a. 

AntopafvoDta,  01,  b. 
Antapilani,  103,  b. 
ABtait^nani,  01,  b. 
Aftloitan,  IS,  b. 
■AfttiiemiB,  M,  b. 
*Anth«mnin,  01,  b. 
•Autliarictii,  01,  b. 
'AvOtr^a,  63,  a. 
'A»0(criSpia,  304,  b. 
'AvOtantpiAv,  190,  a. 
•Anttuat,  03,  a. 
■Aathoa,  S3,  a. 
•Antfaras,  03,  a. 
•Anthiacioo,  03,  a. 
*Antbr«iM,  63,  a. 
•AnlhTllit,  03,  a. 
•At^wmiKMria,  394,  b  ;  390,  ft. 
Antia  Lei,  934,  b. 
Aiitta,901,b. 
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AatkSl<>ia,770kb. 
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*Api««er,  08,  k 
•ApioB.  OS,  k 
•.^Ma,BB,k 
•Apia.66nb. 
'Anan,  08,  k 
AplDStn.  69.  a. 
•AwMOpm,  ITS,  ft. 
'An<#.£.(.60,b:4M,k 
'Axvxf  ipenHir,  81,  b. 
'Am-C(f*r«rf  a,  BO,  a. 
•Apoe^Mft,  Oa^  k 
ApodectM,  70,  a. 
•AMiitmm.*l^^ 

'AxMcjla,  m,  a. 
*AaM«ei.  M,  L 
'AtbUctw,  4S7,  k 
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'AvoAc)'^,  10,  k 
ApdlinaRa  Laidi,  060,  a. 
'AnXUn*,  70^  b. 
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'AM^e«fa,  71,  ft- 

'A>4A«>t[,  71,  ft. 
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'Aa«r(fiirr>/.  690,  *. 
Appantorea,  71,  k 
AppeUfttio  (OmU,  71,  k 
AppallatM  (RoMft).  73,  k 
ApfdicftticaiM  Jai,  VB,  a. 
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CaaiftM,  HI,  a. 
Ufui^,  490,  ft. 

•CaMMraa,m,k 
Ot«p,SM,B. 
CftMpaatM,Mlk 
CftapdvctoNft,  804,  k 
Kftfi«r4p.aM,k 
Ca^«wlUitiM,8ILb. 
CftMOB  loelftiaMft,  Ml,  ft. 
U>«fcf  or  K^PM^at.  801^  I 
CftMKodv,  Ml,  k 
CftBialia,  Ml.  k 
Krf*«^,a69.k 
•CanoftMi.M7,k 
CBM«tt),8»4,k 
Cftftdalft,  Ml,  a. 
CMMifthbcu,  8M,  ft. 
Caadidftiii,  780,  ft. 
Caadidati  PriwtpiB,  flM,  ft 

Curilwtk^aOOLft. 
KA4^W7.ft. 
Kd¥f¥,  807,  a. 
OUMpbana,  NT,  ft. 
-Cava.  887,  k 
CftftiatTftB,  SOT,  ft. 
*Caftftabii.  aOB,  a. 
Em^,  en,  b ;  M6,  ft. 
•Caatten,  808,  k 
•Caatbana,  II.,  01,80%  b 
Caatharaa,  MS,  k 
XM«fAM,fT8,k 
Caatfana,  ttl,  k 
Caoiicwa,  008,  k 
CftaTftMiaC,  46,  a. 
Caaatoift  L»k,  00%  a. 
K«nX«t*>,  110,  a. 

u<a^^.:4aa,a. 

•Capar,lM.a. 
•Cuban,  Mkk 
CaaUlaa,MI,k 
C^raa,aM.k 
Capital  (of  Mlaaaft),  8nL  i 
C^U  Cmm,  818,  a ;  8H, 
Capitia  Daninatio,  818,  a. 
Capitw  Htaatio,  811,  a. 
Cafifa^BL,  6M,  k 
C^Ktolioi  Ladi,  80%  k 

CuttollDB,  11%  k 

•C^aiaa,  81%  k 
KdmM^  51%  k 

•Ca|.paiia.in,«. 

•Cam,  811,  a. 

•Capraa,tll,a. 

*Ca|iriffeBtia.tli,«. 

•Capritai^ill,a. 

CapnwB,MI,k 

*Cafn«,IU,a. 

Capftft,8ll.k 

C^Mrii.  in,  k 

Cuavlft.8II,k 

Captio,7l%k 

CapalaB,  «0%  b ;  81%  ft. 

CftpBl«*,SII,k 

Capat,  81%  a. 
Capat  Bstoraa,  U%  k 
Ctint  PnciaaB,  817,  k 
•CMab«a,SI%k 
08naallft,U%k 
*CUbancala>,  81%  a. 
Ckimr,ll%ft. 
Can8na,8M,a. 
*CH<Airifta,81%k 
Canha8jBM,8l%a. 
*Cafd^a«,  814,  ft. 
*0miB«k8l%k 
•f^rfaaxNM,  81%  k 
*CardftMa^81%k 
■CftrdamvM,  81%  ft. 
Caida,81%ft. 
Cftido,l%k 
•CaidualM,  81%  k 
•Cardaaa,  81%  k 
Caraaaa>,IOH,k 
*Gat««M,  81%  ft. 
*Cai«B,  81%  ft. 
•Caria,  81%  a. 
OuMB  SacaUia,  80%  k 
CanaftwiaKa,  81%  a. 


•CaMM^nT,*. 


0aTpMta,tl7,ft. 

•CarpMaa,  817,  k 

C«yM,fiftl,  a. 

•CaapiHM,  IIT,  k 

KafOT*  Ut^,  817,  k 

Caiiptar,17%  k 

Camgo,8U.a. 

Canaeft,8l%  a. 

Cma,ll7,k 

Ka^8I%ft. 

Kofaanc.  118,  a. 

Ca>7aik,  11%  a. 

•CaiTOK,  11%  k 

'Cai7a|ibylIaa,U%«. 

•Ca^tQCbT 

CaaaULacOSka. 

Caava  Aanna  Lm,  n%  b 

CMBia  Taballam  Lea,  80^  ft. 

Caaiii  T^nMia  VkMiMv 

Lai,  98%  ft. 
CaiBU,40%a;8M,k 
•Caataaw,  U%k 
Caatall«>Ma«,8l%ft. 
•Caatar,  18%  a. 
Caatfft,M%ft. 
CMtnaaa  PaealiaK.7«a. 
Caauauaia  Ciii  iiiia.  111,  a. 
K>f«k«w,8M.k 
KaraOXiparv.  M%  ft. 
KaraO*na«,  71%  k 

KaraWaMTB,  00%  k 
Karajrl^ria,  88%  ft. 
Ktfreratina,  0%  k 
Karariiruis  18%  ^ 
Cai.fra[J>a.T«.ft. 
Kmfrvf,  «a.  a. 

i:«T^JUr«f,s8%ft. 

K«raX4«Mc  ral  A4p«»nH*% 

K^l^a%ai  8H.k 
TataaaalM.  ■%  k 
Karaanpai<aia.88%k 

KaraaanKTHik 
KMaaaXnK%  80%  k 
Karaatfranaa,  108%  ft. 
CatBf>bnreti^  in,  k 
CBta|UaM,ln.k 
Catapaba,  98%  k 
Cataraeta,  8M,  a. 
'Caiatftetaa,M,k 

K2--«fem#*8l%b. 


CataS^^k 
CftUlla,8H.k 
Cataaa,88%k 
Kartrr«fr,88%k 
Catamn,  47%  k 
UaiapRc60%ft. 
Catbadia,88%a. 
Kaa(r4f,88%a. 
USb6af,87%a. 
Catai«a,a%k 
*CalddapM,SI%ft. 


.<8%k 
Karwi<dBa,70%k 
KannaMMftM,  ll8%k. 
UraaTMisM%k 

CaT«diaa^U%k 
«Caacalia,«%k 
Caaaft,808.  * 
Oa«m,  BT,  a. 

CUi  IfaMia,  S%»  ;  MIL  ft. 
Oaapa,8l8jfti  0% k. 

^^88%bi»%a. 

Om%lMi%k 

Kalaife  78%  a. 

Xan#in>,K%b;»%» 

Caatio,8r,a.  * 

CftDtis  Haeiaaa,  MT,  ft. 

Caran  -EdiBB,  91%  k 

Ute,887,k 

•CaUaarm,  887,  k 

CadttAM.n%ft,k. 

*Cadiaft8tT,k 

Kmp  jaiwfa  187.  k 

^g^a%h. 


CaaaftFi 


gilized 
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■hna  TribWMb  W)  ■. 

■It,  171,  ft. 

naua,  871,  B. 
nnti,Sn,ft. 
smaore*,  HB,  %. 
Hwxu  N«a,  6H,  b. 

^■■tainM.  tn^ «. 
MrtMlM,  lOIS,  b. 
satMiu  IlMra,  S«S,  h. 
•DtMiNitW,  MO,  b. 

::aatriMu.  no, 

;;Mtnia,S30,  a. 
^UiwTrrUM,  no,  k 
NtmnTiri,  tlO,  B. 
tntniu,  Ml,  b;  SIM,  a. 

lOOT.ft. 
entuno,  Ul,  b> 
antoMii,  111,  «• 
^psB,  SSt, 
m{a  eiw,  918,  b. 
Jispbalni,  in,  a> 

!>^B,  sn,  b. 

510,  b. 
•rCM4,»iMt.b. 

::«iKhu«*,nt,b. 

^fi«f(,  4U.  a. 
n>4i««,  OB, 

^'bT'  *' 
^iHte*,  tSI,  b. 
i^rwDi,  tSI,  b. 
i^ratit,  SIS,  ». 
•nuTmbBl»,H«,b. 
tpafltr,  ion,  a. 
Utnaaioa,  in,  a. 
cprij«,  OW,  m. 
Carcis,  Ul,  k. 

(fx/t,  au, «. 

DarcipitlMea*,  W,  k 

emlia,  M,  a. 

«raTiiii,  nS,  a. 

C«r<vj«ia,  n>,  b. 

Can  Qthk,  M.  a. 

'^nen  HM«ditat«Bu4S8,  a. 

ilpar^K^ia,  701,  h;  TM,  b. 
icronia,  U4,  a. 
^ipaSX'i,  OH.  a. 
lerumio,  110,  b. 
:ani,  locerti  Aatio,n4,a. 
[^rpoMiov,  IBS,  b. 
[jjpuKioir,  ISO,  b, 
:Bracbi,  934,  a. 
Oram,  134,  b. 
l^aTTlaa,  W,  b. 
C*rjx,  SH,  b. 

iiptti,  134,  b. 

euin  Banonn,  10^  a. 
aaaio  in  Jan,  557,  b. 
Mtiai  PoDi,  174,  b. 
Mtnun,  701,  b ;  701,  b> 
JeMmn,  lS4t  bu 
eatua.  U4,  b. 
etn  or  C«m,  W,  b. 

aint,  ni,  a. 
ChalbaM.nO^ 
[^faileaatkaa,  nO, 
IdAciTa,  no,  a. 
IrfActiat-,  317^ 

hatcidiun,  nO, 
Cbaleia,  1*0^ 
laXcieiciB,  no,  b. 
:aA«ifff<4(,  040,  ih 
Chaloitia,  117,  a. 

cbaiMobowM,  nr.  b. 

Cbalona,  m,  a. 
:aX«dt,SO,a;  »,K  , 
Cbaknamai^aa,  117,  b. 
IttAxaOc,  H,  •. 
:«Ai*4t.4H,>. 
ChalTba,!!?^ 
ChMDMcU,  M,  a. 
ChaauKlrj*,  UO,  a. 
nMiaiHHUll,  IW,  ■ 


•Cba— mwh»«7ne,b. 

ZwMHMsf7l,b. 

XapOtim  Vj/fuum,  000,  a. 
Cbaita,  see,  a. 
XtifiotMaviUv,  OU,  a. 
X(W«ri(  XitA*,  mo,  b. 
Xtiptfr^o^.  MO,  b ;  0S7jb. 
XufifMcrpiw.  Mi, «:  fllft,  a. 
Cbetrawnia,  130,  a. 
Zcvarartlv,  130,  a. 
Xt^omnraf,  81,  b. 
XttMrat«i,  no,  a ;  SM,  a. 
X(XtMvM,nO,a. 
*Ch«lid<M]nai,lM,b. 

•ClHl0M,mrb. 

XAat.  000,  i 

^cfmUoiMz^  no,  b. 
Cbraiaeai,  nO,  b> 
*CbeWHwdiaiB,  SNL  k 

*(^unut«a,  ko,  a. 

ZiXtapx/ai  100,  a. 
ChimMri,»19,  b:  611,  a. 
CUnmaiiaB,  MD,  a. 
Cbiridoia,  MO,  b. 
Chiraffi^phnn,  MO^  b> 
Cbirwyia,  Ml,  a. 
Chiaal,  873,  a. 
Zinhr,  ion,  b. 

: 

"  £n>Xi&aT4f,10M.a. 
Xinhna,  M4,  a. 
Xiniww*,  10»|b  I  101^  a, 
XtTmrlme»f,  10n,b|  10M,a. 
Xuif ,  BML  b. 
•Uhivm  HanDoi,  M4,  a. 
•CbiBmVin(us,M4,b. 
XX<iI>«,H],ai  S71,»i  nitk 
XWi't»,7l8,b. 
XXwUiat^  718,  k 
ZAaWi,  71B.  b. 
ZXaWfCMf,  718,  b. 
ChtemTa,  M4,b. 
XWilOl.b. 
Xhtif,  09,  b. 
XXdcio,  MO,  bb 
XXatS,  M9,  b. 
•Cbl«i«iu,  MS,  k 
•Chlorit,  MO,  a. 
Xoa/,  496,  b. 
XaoMl.  460,  b. 
X6ts,  304,  b. 
Xaf%.  M8,  a. 
Xniu/f,  ni.  a, 
Xsivit,  i*o,  >. 
Xmp^mi,  810,  a. 
*ZmM(  vardiuK,  MO,  a. 
XAfui,  497,  a. 
Chmuia,  MO,  a. 
Cboragnhl40,a. 
XtM^t  Olavlini,  560,  k 
X«pb«  ^iim,  mI^  k 
Ckmu,  140,  b. 
Xa0t,M8,a. 
Xpt»«(  6ln,  M8,  a. 
Xpi^a'^A  Owi  a. 
Xp^vfuAtfr^aiOOO,  a, 
X(W^«».flffr,k 
Xni^»,  7W,  a. 
•Ohnmia,  MS,  k 
ZpMdrria(,881,a. 


ZpM4t,liLa. 
^CbiTHlilM, 
•CbryMaibmrnp,  M  . 
«Cbipdaetnia,MB,k 


•Chi7adMtnia,M8,k 
CbrranklaU,  MS,  k 
*ChJ7aitM,  M6,  b. 
•Cbrrulii,  MB.  a. 
•Cbmoooila,  MB,  a. 
•CbmoeoM,  ML  a. 
*auT>i>lttlw%Wba. 


*Cbi7MM]aa,  MO,  k 

'^Cbiyaopia,  lU,  a. 
CbtTWfhria,  MB,  a. 

Eifc%r8r.a. 
■Cinda,SBO^a. 
•Ciai,»0.k 
K/«m«f,101,k 
Ci<laiM,sei,a. 
Ciitorri004,k 
Citiotaw,  ISOk  k 
Cllliba,  on,  b. 

'CtMM,  MO,  k 

•CuMlia  Tarn.  Ml,  i. 
•Ciaan.  191,  a. 
CiBcU  Uz,  191,  a. 
Ciaenan^  IH,  b, 
Ciattw,  IOM,k 
Ciaetva  Oabinna,  B87(  m. 
Ciagnlom,  lOn, » 
Cjaatariai,  187,  a. 
CiMraa,  400,  a.  . 
Cinifla,  18T,  a. 
•Ciaaabaria,  ISKk 
•CiuuMMia^  SS% 
Khtr,  188,  a. 
Kfowf,  U7,  b. 
Cippw, »!,  a. 
CimoMa  Lndi,  ISO,  k 
Cjrwnaa,  fftl^k 
CiraHoiaaf  in,  k 
Cirevitona,  ni,  k 
OfrcwBlitio,  700,  a. 
CiroandaTio,  M,  k 
ClicamllatkB.  lOHk 
CiTOaa,in,  k 
•CiM,  n7,  a. 
CinM,l»l.k 
*Cinia*,»7,a. 
*Cia,liT,a. 
Ciaiaak  1ST,  a. 
*CiaM.  107,  a. 
•CiMula.  197,  a. 
"Omoi,  107,  a. 
Cirt«Li97,»i001,a. 
*Ciukn^  196,  a. 
Ciatopbonu,  198,  a. 
Catban,006,k 
KlOapif .  006,  k 

Citnanabip  (Orad),  196,  b. 
Cttinaafaip  (Romaa),  MOi  k 
•Citnia,  lU,  a. 
Cifica  Conaa,  310l  k 
Cinla  Jut,  OH,  k 
Cirilia  Actio,  IT,  k 
Ci*U,  Ml,  a. 
Civiiaa  (Gr««k),198,k 
Civit*  (Rmmh),  mo,  k 
ClaBdMina  Pewawio,  944,  a. 
Cfauifatio,  438,  a. 
KAacAMi,  310,  k 
Claaw*,lBO,  a. 
ClaMica  Coroaa,  110,  k 
ClaMHMB,  300,  a. 
Clathri,  911,  a. 
Claudia  Lu,  981,  a. 
CkTahiun,  SOS,  k 
UavM,  MB,  a. 
Cbnwtra,  9M,  B. 
CUraa,  M3,a. 
CUtus  Annalia,  MS,  k 
Clara*  Oabataaeali.  Ml,  k 
CI*  TVS  Aofoatiu,  M9,  a. 
Claraa  Ulna.  104,  a. 
K^ifcSxK.  090,  a. 

KA^^,nO,a. 
•ClMaaiia,  MO,  k 
CWpardra,  M8,  k 

KAqfMF>i<4fl9,a. 

^^^^ 

CUoBt,  107,  a. 
CUvaula,  M7,  a, 
KAiuL8M,a:890,b;  08B,k 
KX&n(M4,  a ;  970,  a ;  971,  a. 
X)u*!tuv,  070,  a. 
•CUaopodiBB^  M8,  a. 


ctnaii%Me,k 

OaacaniB,  tn^  a. 
CUaaaraa  Cntatiiflhfnka. 
CMw,  600,  a. 
Cladul  LaffN,  981,  a. 

U»««rjik«,no.a 

*ClrMMB,Sn^k 

naafaaTn^k 

*<a»M«m,nD,k 

XwUtii,  4U,  a. 
Xr^,  060,  k 
Ki«A«.UI,k 
Kiwfc,  070,  k 

K>£^,sn,a. 

•(Mena,ffO,k 
Kaift,  Sr,  a. 

Kaifbta  (AlhMian],  OB,  k 
Ksi^to  (KoMB),  414,  k 
'Cnipokm  171,  k. 
*CDipa,B71,a. 

Coa  TaatiaTm,  a. 
Caac«ar,ri,a;  KOLk 
•Coealii,  til,  a. 
•Coee«u*,tri,k 
•Coe^aa,  Vl,  k 
*CMM7Mlea,  VI,  k 
•CoMirx,  ri,  k 
'Cocooaaa,  S71,  k 
*Cobbka,  n,  k 
Coehlaa,  ST^  a. 
CooUmt,  ITijk 

Codai  Oiafonaaiia  aat  Bn^ 

■ofwiaana,  171,  k 
Codas  Jartiaia— ^OT, » 
Codas  TbaadiiiiM,  US,  k 

Cad)CiIli,009,a. 
KtUiw,  371,  a. 

K4UM,oa,k 

K*>«,9TS,B. 

Cialia<rfCNliaLa^OiLk 
Coaa|ti«,  on,  k 
Cana,n4,a. 
Cnaacahin.  918,  a. 
Coaatio,  S70,  a. 
C<BBataria,lt70,a:  040,  a. 
Cg4a,49^bi  400,■k 
Cofuti,  977,  a. 
Cainatw,  1T7,  a. 
CoffBiCDT,  IB, a;  lt,k 
Comitaiia  Kira^  U,  a, 
Cofaoom,  001,  k 
Cob«m,407,k 
Cobon,  104,  a. 
KafAa*.  008,  a. 
KMTdMf,  914,  k 

*coii,  re,  a. 

XMoJcct,  7»,  a. 
XmUntni,  030,  b. 
*ColchMara,  17&  a. 
X»Xtit.  478,  a. 
CollaUo  BoDonim.  109,  k 
CdU|>,f»,a:  10M,a. 
Collagataiil,  973,  k 
C<dlasiUi,  1004,  a. 
Cdloffinn,  178,  a;  1001,  h 
tMX^iS,  ITS,  a. 
EaUtAtfnh.  30,  a. 
KAXvOof,  SO.  a. 
Colobiam,  lOM,  a, 
*Co)acaB)a,  179,  a. 
'ColorrnUM,  179.  k 
•CfdoCTiitiiM,  KOL  k 
*Coliaa,l»,k 
KaXSM<.497,a. 
Colwi,  801,  a. 
Coloaia,  I7B,  k 
Colaar  (Rooua),  tTlL  k 
C«Ioar(Orw>0.>Bi,a. 
Colom,  lH,a. 
CoUarioo«tTa.ieT,a. 
CeliMaa,187,s. 
*ColaM,  W,  k 
•CofiMtaa,  187,  k  . 
KAm,  ion,  k 
•Calabar,  987,  k 
•CalBigba,987,k 
Cdiim.MT,k 
CalBmbaIiB■^  M7,  k 
CataHi.l8B,a. 
Calaua,nB,a. 
ColanMRaatr^li^k 
Cotat,  4M,  k 
Coma,  Ml,  a. 
•CMBara,lM,  a. 
•CaaibntaM,lM,a. 
COMba,  748,1^ 

Digi!ized  by'^OOQ 
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•CwM,  tH.  >. 
CcHMlr,  NS,b. 

CoaniiMtio,  tH,  a. 

CMMtia,  SM,  b. 

CvHitn  Cantmrista,  I99u  b: 

1007,  a. 
Cmih*  CDTiata,  9M,  b. 
CMitia  TnbUa,  SH,  b ;  W7, 

b  i  lOOS,  B. 
CawMUai,  IM,  a. 
Caw— adaUonai  Horti 

441,  b. 
C>ii>nanUri«MU,  SH,  a. 
CiKUwtMu  aaennB,  TBI, 

a. 

CoaMttariom,  908,  L 
CamnMuianai,  SOS,  a. 
CouMmua,  Ml,  a. 
CoaauMina  Let,  tOS,  a. 
CottiBiMaB,  9B0,  a. 
Cuaamiio,  M,  a. 
CoBBodana,  lUO,  b. 
CouMdatanna,  SOO,  b. 
CoBAiNlati  Aetio,  MB,  b. 
Cam<>datuB,S08,b. 
Ka|ip«t,  005,  a. 
Cawnoai    Dindaado  Actio, 

tD8,b. 
CoMdia.  SOB.  b. 
Coowdj  (Greek),  MO.  a. 
D«<tr  (Italian),  MO,  a. 


iia,  KM,  b. 

K-i^in,  M4,  b;  SM,biMT,h. 
Cwpua,  IH,b. 
CoapsDaalio,  Ml,  a. 
CwnpanadiBatia,  UD,  b. 
CoBparwwltBt  Thm,  MX,  b. 
CMapitaba,  SOI.  a. 
Cenpitalicii  Luili,  Ml,  a. 
CeaaiMtiiOT,  40,  a. 
CoBplnfiun,  516,  b. 
CaapnniMam,  Ul,  b.' 
C«Min«raU  Sodatio,  140,  a. 
CgooaptiTB  Fan*,  4W,  b. 
Ctncha.  Ml,  b. 
*CoDchj.  Ml,  b. 
'CoMhrllBB,  Ml.b. 
CoKtliabtilaa,  98^  b.  * 
CoMbani,  110, 
Omcio,  1000,  b. 
GOBcabiaB  (Gr««k),  Ml,  b. 
CoKvbiaa  (Roman],  Ml,  a. 
CoMubiuatui,  9Dt,  a. 
CoadaanBlio,  IS,  b;  U1,a. 
Caadicuo,  IS,  b. 
CooditnttM,  Mt,  b. 
CoBditarinM,  NO^  a. 
Condiwra,  lUS,  k 
Cgwlvccm,  905,  >• 
Condudur,  505,  a. 
KtfvJvAof,  Te3,  b. 
Condua,  SSa,  b. 
IdHM^,  m,  h. 
*CaiieM,  OOtib. 
OaararTaaiia,  093,  b. 
CoiirFB*i>ria  Actio)  HI,  l 
Cottfum,  303,  k 
•Onvr,  303,  b. 
Coagiarinn,  103,  b. 
Confiai,  30*.  a:  88 
K»uf  m,  7»,  a. 
Kavt'«#C(f,  1009,  b, 
CoaiaTali,  lOSS,  b. 
CoajvTatio,  1099,  b. 
CcMMlNam,  099,  a,  b. 
Ximriiov,  304,  ^ 
Coaopeum,  3D4,  ^ 
•CoMpa,  304,  a. 
ConqiUDiaraa,  304,  a. 
GoMaagaiuw,  977,8;  fl^b. 
OMacnpti,  MS,  a. 
CoMacruio,  71,  a ;  811^  a. 
Canaeuai,  075,  a. 
CoMiliani,  300,  b. 
CoMiliam,  900,  b. 
CgnaiatoriuB,  817,  b. 
nn— ibriw,  177,  b. 
CMMbnam,  977,  b. 
CoMpdttaor,  ^ 

CaMtjllltMBM,W4kbb 

CoHnalja,  304,  k 
Cowvl,  305,  a. 
Omnkl,  ftSe,  a. 
CoHuItore*,  536,  a. 
ConUatari,  504,  a. 
CanUactoa,  079,  b  ;  07^  k 
Coatmmia,  551.  b. 
CMtobarnalaa,  SOO,  a. 
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OoatvbaniBM,  Mt,  a }  OOi,  a ; 

883,  a. 
CoBtw,  300,  a;  80S,  b. 
CMmntio  in  Haaw,  099,  a; 

093,  a. 
ConTeatioiiai,  679,  a. 
CoaMBtaa,  SIM,  b;  813,  b; 

814.  a. 
Conneina,  9M,  a. 
Convitnan,  OM,  b ;  M0>  ^ 
•CoaTolnilna,  300,  b. 
*C€>au,  307,  a. 
K^r,  IBS,  b. 

■Lonra,  307,  a. 
Codka,944,k 
Co-opuri,  970,  a. 
C<>-oMalio,700,  b. 
KbtJmv,  049,  b. 
K.««ir,91l,bi  803,  a. 
U«T(iv,5r,b. 
Cophiana,  907,  a, 
K»Tif,  591,  b. 
'Concinva,  307,  ^ 
'CoraUiuM,  907,  a. 
'Conllia,  907,*. 
•Cotai,  907,  b. 
Kdp.{,»9»,b. 
Corbicula,  907,  k 
Corbia,  307,  b. 
CoriNta,  308,  a. 
Cocbiila,  307,  b. 
'Corehinrtta,  308^  k  » 
Cmdan,  SB4,  a. 
Kifi^ol.  SOO,  k 
•Conlrlaa,  306,  a. 
'Conandrui,  908,  a. 
KafMrfJ*  «4n>  MS- 
KMi<A£(a4M,  503,  a. 
*Coha,  3W,  b. 

Cocaalia  Lai  Afraria,  SO,  l 
daFaUia,«H.a,b. 
da  lajanw,530,a. 
"       Jndinaria,  953,  a. 
X  lf^>Mab>,6W.bL 
"       N  ammaria,  4l8,b. 
"       da  PmcriptioM 
at  Pnaeriptia,  811,  a. 

da  SacvRlotua, 


TM,b. 


498,  b. 


da  Sieahia  at  Va- 
908.  a. 

8«aMaria,«34,b. 
TMtaMoiaria, 


Unciatia,g6l,b. 
CotMlia  laUa  Lax  da  AmU- 

ta,Sn,b. 
Conwlia  Fulfia  Lax  da  Aabi- 

ta,  46,  b. 
Corai«aaa,  18,  ^ 
Caraa,300,a. 

Conaa.  09,  a ;  SSt;  b ;  608,  b. 
Coraaa,  300,  b. 

Ca»tnBa>a,SII,a. 
CiTica,  310,  a. 
CUuatca,  310,  b. 
«    Coavinalii.  319,  b. 
"    Btnan,  313.  a. 
•*    Fmabria,  311,  b. 
"    Lanuiaeata,  SllL  a. 
«  Lon«a.8IS,a. 
M    Maralia.  111.  a. 

Natalitia,3l3,a. 
"    Nanlii,  110,  b>. 
«    Nnptialia,  3IS,  a. 
"  Obatd)Malia,l9Lb. 
x    Olaaciaa,  III,  a. 
"    Ofalia,  311.  b. 

Fbetilia.  319,  a. 
«    PaapiMa.  tl3,  b. 
"  PUaU^lS,a. 
Kadiata,  313,  k 
RMttata,  910,  b. 
«    SwMTdotalia,  kit,  b. 

Sapalchr«lia,«t,b. 
**     Satilta,  311,  a. 
«     Tmim.  313,  b. 
"    Tooaaii,  313,  b. 
"     Twta,  313,  a. 
"     TriamphalU,  311,  b. 
«     Tallam,  311,  a. 
Coraoarii,  877,  a. 
Kaptini,  SMjb. 
•Corona,  313,  b. 
ConmopDi,  319,  b. 
CoriMui,  419,  b. 
Corponti,  ITS,  a ;  1004.  a. 
OoriMntio,978^ai  100^  >• 


Comaa  Jnia  Clrilk,  311;  b. 
KV^«4M,Ml,a. 
Comna,  675,  a. 
C«rTigu^  47,  a ;  180,  a. 
*Comda,  314,  a. 
Cotiaa,  314,  a. 
E»wi<at  T<t.  314,  b. 
K*p.4«m<d,  314.  b 
ti»n4mmmp6t,  314,  b. 
KMpnrot,  153,  h 
lUp«««»t,  Wl,  a  i  914,  b. 
Eawi),  746,  b. 
Kapa^b,  499,  b. 
IUp«f,406.a. 
Kwpar^,  315,  a. 
Corna,  314,  b. 
CoiTaOM,  153,  b. 
*C«7lM,  115,  a. 
Corrla,  SIS,  a. 
K«{.  113,  a. 

COBMt>,3I9,  b. 

'  Coamataa,  4S3,  a. 
Cowoatna,  319,  b. 
Coinu.  915,  b. 
K««fiwTpia,  099,  b. 
•CoaiTphM,  310,  b. 
*CoatBU,  910,  b. 
Cotbarana.  310,  b. 
Urirac,  083,  b. 
•CotuM,  917,  a. 
*CatiMittm  Malaa,  917,  b. 
Karrafcior,  317,  b. 
Karrdtw,  317,  b. 
Umfci,  317,  b. 
*CottDL  318,  a. 
•CMtypkua,  318,  a. 
X^rmt,  318,  a. 
lanAv,  318,  b. 
marirnm,  318,  a. 
Cntjrla,  318,  b. 
*Catrladea,  918,  b. 
'KaenoMwv  iMptv,  318,  b. 
Cow:baa,i79,ai  ^0,  a. 
CoTiBani.  318,  b. 
CoTiaoa,  318,  a. 
Kaaptdnf,  67,  a.  ' 

KaxMc*  in.  b. 

CowL  S95,a. 
Kpdtfaroc,  979,  h. 
Kpd&r.  »M,  b. 
*Cnaton,  316,  k 
•Cmaia,  310,  b. 

Cnf^l8s£'b. 

KpMvtSw.  005,  a. 

•CiatiVaa.  318,  b. 

■Cruacanoo.  31<^  a. 

Kp>r4p,31S,a. 

Ctaiaa.  310,  b. 

KptArH,  b. 

Cradilor,  079,  a. 

Kpf,.«Jk<i,  339^ 

KpcarwAf  IOC,  007,  k 

KpwniXM,  007,  k 

Cn-pi,  003,  k 

Cnpida,  310,  k 

Crapidioea,  1013,  a. 

Kf>rnV,  SIS.  k 

Crappi,  003,  k 

Cr«ta.lS9.  a. 

•Crata,  390,  a. 

Crotaa  CoaadlvliaB.  919,  k 

CiMio  Haradiiatia,  498,  a. 

•Ciai,  990,  a. 

pte»f,9t7.b;  9IS,a. 

CrtBMa,  9M,  k 

Crimiaa  Kxtfaofdiaariai  991,  a. 

■Cnnaua,  M,  a. 

*ChnaiitfaaiawH,  MOl  m. 

Cnaia,  Ml,  k 

EM4(.fl9.k 

*Criw,  Stt,  a. 

Chita,  466,8. 

KpiM/,  Ml,  k 

Kpi0«i«mk,  900,  k 

KfM«]U(.  Ml,  a. 

KM«4,05S,k 

*Crocodiloa,  911,  b. 

■EfmcdJuAat  x^Miaf,  KB,  a. 

'Croeodeilinm,  391,  ^ 

Craoata,391^ 

Crooottaa,  319,  k 
^Crooua,  3S8,  a. 
*CnMnTiM,  lil,  k 
Kp«Ka.ll9,k 
Cra(ik,748,k 
Craw,  394,  a. 
KpoMai.M3,k 
Crofatliatna,  III,  a. 
Cmalu^ni^k 


Kpadw,5l7,k 
Kp«l,«,a39.b. 

Crmn,  309,  b. 
CraaOjbaa,  9M,  a, 
Kf.*r4,3S,a. 
Kfvrrifa,  90, 
Kavarw,  31S,  a. 
Kparrat.  991.  k 
CnMa,148.b;  MiLk 
Cni,n4,a. 
C«7I>»«,  Mi,  a. 


■CrraiaUaa,  : 
Krt/i,  748,  a. 
Sr,ffi.r..409,bk 
CtoNbMa  lhduH,aSL& 
K«ada[,  334,k 
CnlMuilani,  914,  b ;  MH,  a. 
CabicoloBL  99B,  a ;  517.  k 
Krtfwr^      p^Mifsf,  999^  a 
KrfwTVT^pcs,  ni, « J  W;  a. 
Cnbrtaria,  976,  «. 
CvkU9t5,a. 
Cnbitaa,399,  a, 
K^.lU,a;  fai,k 
Cabaa,3S9,a. 
KadU,  331,  k 
Ka<Uf,335,a. 
CocuUaa,  Mi.  a. 
'Caeomia,  399,  k 
*C«cart«a.a9^k 
Coda,B9,k 
Cnkita,  Sn,a. 
CnleDa,  395,  b  ;  aBO^k 
•Cain,  n5.k 
KiAmf,  717,  a. 
CaliM,  915,  b  ;  91T,  k 
KaUnv,  995.  k 
KsUanav,  S9,  k 
Ka^f,  399,  k 
CBUMia.S95,k 
Celpa,39B,a. 
CalpaLata,X».k 
Colpa  Lavia,  396,  k 
Calfal,a«iaai«a,ai^h. 

fMrnriaa,  9fT,  a. 
KMa>^,S9S,k 

CaaabBla.  MIk  a. 
Kw^.  400.^7 

CBBtw,9r,b;  fiiva. 
Caaindaa,  ttT.  k 
MJnMoalaa,  997,  k 
•Caaila,  9r,  k 
Cnpa,  374,  a  j  |«U,  k 
K^avXW.  91,  a. 
'Capraaaaa,  9>7,  k 
Coia  BaMraH,190tk 


B«omatrMtiM,9ll; 

«  Htfaditata,  180,  k 
"  BanditaCiBJa  — 

k 

"  Ho 

Cnnt«la,»^k 

Cantor,  998,  m. 

Caiacot*^  Si^  k 
"      AM  at 
S)0,k 

"  AuMaa,SMhk 
"  A«aam,n,k 
"  KalMidUtiijmk 
**  Lad«ma,nLk 
"     Oparaa  Mite- 
TU,  W,  k 

"  ItcfNnB,SII;k 
«  lUip«bl«,9ai^a. 
"  Viara«.iea,k 

Kiip«av/a,7Ta,b;  HLk 

Kap«cit,  131,  k 

Coiia,  S3IV  a. 

CoriB,  930,  a. 

Coriataa,  989,  k 

Cariat«  CoouiM,  9^  k 

Catio,  3M,  a. 

Carts  Hudnaa,  MLatULa, 
U|Mat,3M,k 
*Con>a^33l,a. 
Caiaorat,  391,  a. 
Caima,lM.a. 
■Caraca,  Ml,  a. 
CnniU*  MifiMiaCaa,  mt,  k 
Caraba  SailMn.  a. 
Camealaa,  nl,  b 
Gain%W,a. 
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Btpii,  488,  b. 
oitodet,  307,  k 
asto*  Crtiii,  80%,  m. 
i-Oiipoiliciif,  79B,  b. 

ymthDi.  334,  bien^b. 

jclu,  33S,  k. 
Jydeniinu>,33i,k 
^yroui,  U4,  b. 
;yJuuiuDi  HaloM,  SSS,  b. 
tmtu.  333,  k. 
I'mbal,  33S,  b;  S3S,  Ik 
rmbolUtriB.  339^  b. 
rmlwlum,  SSS,  m. 

JjrnogkimB.  9m, 

'ynoraiilM,  MB,  k. 
;yiiorhudaii,  k. 
TjiKMbuani,  3SB,  4. 
^ynap*,  M.  t. 
^ypanu,  33S|  ^ 
;yprui,  319,  ■- 
^yUBiu,  336,  a. 

D.A. 
•c^Itotbtc^SM,  b. 

>acry<lioii,  W7, 
>actyh,  337,  ft. 
^JcCx^i  3IM,  A. 
ijcriiAiov,  %. 
acruAof,  783,  b. 

Bi'JaXa.  338,  k 
oil,  MS,  m. 
JamMoniam,  337,  «, 
^tuauayat,  347,  «. 
amui  lujaria  AtBio,  337,  ft. 
amBom,  3M,  ■ ;  337,  ft, 
unaan  larvenin,  357,  b. 
oficoia,  337,  b. 
avdit^,  337,  b. 
ftocms,  890,  b. 
aviirfiii,  MS,  b, 
iJapline,  337,  b. 
o^vr^^opia,  339,  a. 
■tvt^^pot,  338,  a. 
DapbnatlM,  338,  b. 
dBit,  951, 

sra  Actionnt,  16,  b. 
ofWiK^f,  338,  b. 
oncui,  338)  b. 
^uciUui,  n^a, 
Jujpui,  S3B,  ft. 
Jauciu,  339,  a, 
ar,  set,  b. 
abitor,  979,  a. 

ucaiafrxf't  ^ 
(<tijm)xa(,  33V,  a. 

(Kaaii6t,  339,  a, 
iJca<m>A»;,  WO,  a. 
uurciiciv,  171,  b. 
Mcinr,  34l,b;  US.a;  gsr,a. 
uantA^oi,  341,  b. 
tKaTtvTal,  341,  b. 
txarcxT^fiov,  MI,  b ;  9S7,  a. 
Mnnii'tii,  341,  b. 
ecember,  191,  a. 
ecempeda,  339,  b  f  701,  a. 
ecemvin,  339,  b, 
FcvmTih  Leaibna  Scnbandia, 
33tf,b. 

eccmviri  Utibaa  Jndkftodii, 

1046,  b. 

seeniTiri  Saoria  Aofaudia, 
340,  a. 

ecimatio,  340,  b, 
ecimatrtit,  830,  b. 
ecretum,  340,  b ;  87],  b. 
ecuma,  340,  b. 
ocumani,  340,  b. 
ecumani  Afrl,  S4(lL  b. 
eciimaiM  Afn,  S40,  b. 
ecancii,  991,  a. 
ecuna,  104,  <- 

ecans,  470,  b ;  BOS,  b ;  800,  a. 
ecnnv  Judicum,  999,  a. 
acuTialea,  1003,  b ;  I0S4,  a. 
ecariati,  1063,  b ;  1004,  a. 
ecnnonea,  lot,  a;  VS.  b; 
330,  a ;  1009,  a. 
ecuTTere,  400,  a. 
eennoria,  174,  a. 
ecuNiB,  111,  a. 
edicara,  170,  a. 
ei]icatio,4S4,b;  932,  b, 
editio,  341,  b. 
Mtitiai,  341,  k 
•dactotaa,  «^  a. 


iMiMitM,ni,b. 

De^tan,  lOSl,  b. 
A9r»»,49t,b. 
AUEcXinW.  341,  b, 
Atiffu,  343,  *, 
DejMUun  EfTusvia,  3U,  k 
Dswcti  EffnaiT*  Actio,  341,  a ; 

1049,  b. 
AcOv,  381,  b. 
AuUac  ypa^,  MS,  a. 

Atirw,  343, 
AtirvaMpw,  B9L  a. 
Delator,  349,  a. 
D<iUa,14»,  a. 
AitAiB,  MSja. 
DelictoB,  no,  bk 
Delpbiae,  151,  b, 
Dalpkinia,  949,  a. 
A<A^M«,M9,b, 
AcU^r,3<9,b. 
•Delphiniiim,  US,  ft.  * 
•Dalpbia.  346,  a. 
A<X^,3l9,b. 
Daluna,  M^bi 

AitfMpXM,M6.B. 

DeatoDaoiBjJM,  b ;  887,  b. 
Daiaanlift,  339,  a. 
Danwtria,  346,  b. 
Dataiantift  C^iia,  SU^  a. 
A^t^iinfan,  MO,  a. 
Avfuavpj'W,  347,  B> 
DaBiuTfi,  M7,  a. 
A/fivEOv,  97Sja- 

AlffltfKMMf,  194,  b. 

DenotMtnrtio,  19.  b. 
A«fia«W9rat,  M7,  ft, 

M7,  a. 
AiffiteiM,  M7,  ft. 
Affiiffiaf ,  394,  b. 
^fiirat,  348,  a> 
Damtu,  H7,  a. 
DMatiiu,  348,  b. 
■Dmdfachatai,  M9,b. 
'DoadroUbanaa,  949,  b. 
*Mftpefla  K^tta,  M9,  b. 
Deniealca  Faiia,  439,  a ;  409,  a. 
Dentala,  79,  a  i  79,  b. 
Dentifnciam,  M9,  b. 
Dapenti  AoUo,  543,  a. 
Dapoaana,  349,  b. 
DapoTtatio  in  latalaai,  136,  b. 
DeFOTtatDB,  136,  b. 
OapMitariaa,  M9,  b. 
Daiwatti  Acho,  349,  b. 
D«poaitar,  349,  b. 
Depoaitmn,  M9,  h. 
•^ipfa,  749,  b. 
DernsaTe  Lenn,  980,  a> 

250,5. 
Detertor,  390,  a. 
Daatgnator,  499,  b. 
Aw^»^Aan{,  894,  b. 
Aior<ur4pio>',  913,  a. 
^,mclMt»va,t^n^l,  100,  a. 
Deaultor.  3M,  a. 
Detaitatio  Sacroram,  469,  b, 
Anrtpnj'wvioTff,  905,  tk 
&aiTtf6r»Tiiof,  458,  a. 
Derataonum,  330,  a. 
DeDU,  no,  b;9n,ft. 
Daxtana,  110.  bj 
Diadama,  390,  b. 
CuaUTiifta,  391,  a. 
AMvupvTOfia,  339,  a. 
AioMJcavfo,  351.  a, 
Aia&vatffii  r%  nrucXfpan,  411, 

dia^i.359,b:  97S,b. 
DntB,S70,a;  518,  b. 
Dwtattoa,  391,  a. 
Aidj'pa^iCi  391,  b. 
Alainr,  191,  a. 
Aiairqra/,  333,  b. 
Atainrrinfi  391,  ■■ 
DiaJia  FlanoB,  449,  a. 
Au^oprup^  855,  a. 
AM^iatfrfyua-if,  359,  b. 
AiaMfui,  355,  b ;  97S,  b. 
Aia^ri)  ilfMTft,  355,  b. 
AM^Mimi,  355,  b. 
Daarian,  146,  b  ^  887,  b. 
AtAna,  396,  b. 
A«i«niAo[,S90,a. 
Diabau,  1094,  ft. 
AJkaXiftlM^btH^b. 


AiAmm,  M9,  b. 
AM^r«,968,a. 
AiawTiIpcat',  356,  b. 
AuMvnff,  357,  a. 
Aixttvnatfr,  357,  a :  1014,  ft. 
Dice,  950,  b. 
Djoa-booi.  453,  b. 
A^K,,  158,  a. 

"  «toi«t,  49,  ft. 

"  <l>3»a(i73,a. 

4«d(fd«#(,  70,  b. 
"  iMv^iVwfiTl.ib 
**  iawraa'/ea,  71,  b. 

ia*  <t»fAXM>^  191,  a. 

"  2ranX4f,73,«i  S»,b. 

"  0ia/wr,  I97,k 

"  fflk><iK,16t,a. 

"  Ar^,404.b. 

"  &iMM{.40ILb. 

-  Rafin^t 
"  Aoia^nMi,  4M,  a. 
"  ^»Xvt,417,a. 

huTpi^papx^^tQt,  1011, 


iatnNnrik,  411, 1 


aacvvapiat,  184,  a. 
"  cBxoXovinf I  184,  b. 
*•   KonnxnOw.  184,  b. 
"    (tfpr<ni,117,b;  4D^b. 
"   <E>or4f,  370,  a. 
"  Xf imiiapnipfau,  096,  b. 

X«Maf.  li4,a- 
"  ^«0i«,639,a. 
«  fuffduMHt  afcM,  638,  b. 
"  tltUt.  677,  b.  a 
"  a«a^,4r,a. 
"  «apauT«9i}«iK>  731,  a, 
**  mauatcpSt,  611,  b. 
»  wpo»«rf(,  379,  b. 
-    a/rm,  000,  b. 
"   Zcuola,  860,  b, 
"  nftOoXotW*  or  ffn^nSy 
npoCfaUK,  933,  b. 

pcptriK,  771,  a. 

"    xpfnt,  348,  a. 

"    xifM'fWi  M6,  b. 

"   U'ni^iuprvpii3i',  697,  b. 
AlxMa,  5SS,  a  i  831,  a. 
&iX^.  906,  a. 
Dicrota,  160.  a. 
Dicutor,  300,  a. 
AlKT^vna,  301,  b, 
Aiimwi',  830,  a. 
Didia  L«z,  034,  a. 
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Pnaals,  454,  a. 
FniiftlU  Eqavi,  333,  b. 
FasMibvlM^  4M,  ft, 
Fnda,45rti. 
Pmda»i.448,b. 
Fftftditon«,4M,b. 


FnndM,  448,  a :  4S6,  a. 
Faaaiftla,  495,  b. 
Pnnea,  804,  a. 
*Fnftrni,  495,  b. 
Fonoa,  459,  b. 

"    lftdi<!tiTnai,  499,  a. 

"    PlaUium,  450,  a. 

*<    Pnblionn,  450,  a. 

"    TacitVB,  490;  ft. 

"    TrmualaUtittm,  450,  a. 
Fiuca,4e3,ft. 
FaraUar,  463,  ft. 
Fnnatia,  lOsLa. 
Fuift  or  Foaia  Cawnta  Lax, 

983,*:  810, b. 
Fanoftu,  338,  b ;  330,  ft. 
Panaoa,  450,  a. 
Fuwii2490,ft. 
Fuor,  ISO,  ft. 
Futl  Acti^4«3,  b. 
FtutiiB,4n,k 

•*  CaMi«ptun,483,b. 

"  Maufbtti»,403,b. 

«  MaeHftairaBtiiiB,463, 

OfalataB,403,  b. 
FnaoiBft,  404,  a- 
FluMaiiiiB.464,b. 
Fviia,4Mrb. 

O.  r. 
Oftbinia  Lex,  913,  a. 
Oabinna  Cinetiu,  987,  ft. 
Qmoid,  465,  b;  460,  b. 
•Gagataa  Upii^  489,  k 
raiait,  46S,k 
Oaiut,  541,  ft. 

•OaIftctit«aLaab,40B,k  , 
•Oalt,  465, 
Oa)ea,46^■. 

*raX«»c'A<mH)/<t^46e,b. 
•roXttf  riur,  46^  k 
TaXiit  At fK,  406,  k 
*raXri(  'PMiaf,  400,  k 
GaUnu,  393,  a. 
•Galiopaia,  460,  k 
•GaUDn,4«0,k 
Galli,  406,  b. 
*GaUq«,  467,  a. 
riXm,  31,  a. 
FoifqA/a,  468,  a. 

ro^Xiiiv,  100.  ft. 

OftODblBT,  OunlDK,  41,  k 
r<ifi4pM,  471,  k 

W7,  ft. 

Ganaa,39l^k 
Garden,  510,  b. 
GatBB  of  Citiea,  793,  a. 
Ganaapa,  468,  a. 
Oanaape,  408,  a. 
Ganupnm,  408,  a. 
reXioyTK,  1003,  a. 
riXwrsTois/,  719,  ft. 
rhuov,  138,  a. 
Oenar,  31,  a. 
rtvfaia,498,k 
'Geniatft,  467,  a. 
r(^nti,39«,  b;  t003,k 

399,  ft;  399,  b;  1003,k 
Gana,  468,k 
■Gentianft,  471,  k 
Oantilaa,  408,  b. 
Geotilitaa,  460,  a. 
Gantilitia  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Geotilitinm  Jiu,  469  a. 
Tfniiipat,  471,  k 
rii^vpa,  173,  a. 
Fi^npfyt*,  W6,  a. 
rt^nptaiiA,  suit  a. 
ruaipaJ,  3A9.  a. 
tOetauiiu)),  471,  k 
*Oeraiuia,  473,  a. 

r^MMMM^,  934,  ft. 

r(papa/,365,  a. 
Qanaani,  377,  k 
FifMr^  47^  k 

Gwtatio,  511,  k 
■OatftiBm,  479,  ft. 
*Oatli7Uia,479,a. 
*Qt<lm,  475,  L 
*0fBgidiaai,4n,a. 
Otftgnu,  081,  ft. 
*Oidnft»,  47^  a. 
Oirdla,  134,  ft;  1073,  a. 
•Gilh,475,  k 
OlftdiaMiu,  470,  k 


Glftdiatona,  475,  k 
aiftdlalon,479,k 
•Qladioloa,  478,  a. 
Oladiaa,  476,  a. 
Glaadei,  456,  ft. 
*GtftBa,  478,  ft. 
Qlaaa,  l098,  ft. 
'Gla(tnn,478,b. 
*01«winin,  478,  k 
*Glftiuni8,478,k 
*OUu,478,k 

omm,  an,  a. 

•Gli^Mi,  478,  k 

noKotTim,  ft. 

*Clia,  479,  a. 
Gloa,  31,  a. 
nOamt,  081,  k 
•Glottis,  470,  a. 
*GlycjTThiM,  470,  ft. 
•Gljcyii>eria,479,ft. 
■Glvmida,  479,  k 
r>Hh»,060,ft. 
rXilKj  1051,  k 
*Gnaphalinn,  479,  a. 
•Goa|^iu,47^a. 

Tv^oiof,  33,  a. 
rt>iu»»,  908,  b  i  8H,  I. 
'Gobiiu,  479,  i. 
Ooid,  138,  ft. 
GoDipbi,  1043,  ft. 

Ti>fr6pa,  313,  ft. 
rwp«r^,  319,  a. 
*GoaaifNoa,  4*0,  a. 
Qradna,  53„a;7e3,a. 
Oradna  Cogaatioiua,  977,  k 
Gneouataaia,  913,  a. 
TpafiiuirtXm  Aq{ia«<<>A'f  346 

b;  348,a. 
rpa/qiaTtii,  470,  a. 
GtaiiunBtophrlaciaB,  045,  a. 
rpafif>4,9M,ft;  009,  k 
Oianarr,  9101  k 

4".  b. 
rpait^  iyaiiiov,  618,  a. 

"    •trfM«jbii,  33,  k 

Sl|  ba 

"      ^>n.,.„.,.li,  a. 

"  ■uu''.'-.''r?c-v!.  ■ifi.  \j. 
"  afir,i.i-^i"L',  JT,  M, 
"    J-i^'iu  rjjiitr,<i)L-f  96:|  k 

"  iirnT^j(iii  r»B  mm, 
31,  b;  OO,  h. 

"  ill, 

"     rL,-.!,.'.^,  b. 

"  -J^.c;, tia,  a, 
"   o'^^M-.'.iK,  IIT.a. 
"  u^■^v.■^■^i.,■..  1)1,  m 

»    ;f..M,,,^;^i.  171,  ft. 

"     i-l:X;-!i.  3J2.  H, 

"    r,^.~^taut(y  1071,  ft. 

"     (iF-llia^.  ^00,  k 

«  iVifpcTT^i.  431)1,  ft, 

"  /ijiiMKuvt,  503,  lU 

"  UptsoXlat.  504,  a. 

"  u^yBjiros,  016,  ft 

"  KaxiMiiiii,  ItMi,  k 

333,  k 

"  niravvosflc,  3M,  k 

"  kXoh^,  tfS,  a. 

"  XcinMttrl'm,  977V*. 

"  Xtnamarfaa,  977,  ft. 

"  A«W«&t^I17,ft. 

II  ^«Ai«M>taI«M,  83^  b. 

^  tmUs,  1070,  k 
<«    J^r«trfov,  618,  a. 
"    nBMVofaf,  731,  ft. 
"    K^m^wv,  731^ 
"    wmfMrp€atdat,  733,  ft. 
«    »«p«<Fypa«j,  734,  k 
*fcaY<tytias,  808,  i 
'offMf 


*ipef»i«<,83fcj. 


ft. 

npmtiriSot,  811,  a. 

nSt%(.333;k 
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"  'fAw,7N,k,b. 

IW4,  n-'f*"i.  «■> 
OnphiuiOB,  flM|  k. 

OrM>«a,  079,  b. 
Ongon^OM  CodM,  fTI;  b. 
GrMDiM,  lOlt,  b. 
I>!#n.  817,  k ;  M.  ft. 

OmbtrMCnliUK,  4St,  b. 
0«ban«lor,  480,  b. 

rMWiinCK' W,  ft. 
IVm*<<«>XM,  48S,  m. 
rVKtrfais*.  481,  k. 
rtfcFMn/,  481,  b. 
IVr4MM.  48!>,  b. 
IVfiri|r>i,  H, 

rifiMj.  M. «. 

rnn>ara<jJa,  M,  ft. 
rVfn4t.  «7,  ft. 
rnwaM^liM,  486,  ft, 
rnwawvint,  514,  ». 
I>*>imiaiiM,  48B,  ft. 

aoMftUd,  rs.  ft;  loftt,  b. 

OftUu,  191,  ft. 

OfftftMBW.  481,  ft. 

QrpMM,  41,  b. 

H.  AjyfaftU. 


Bfttattfttift,  878,  ft. 
•H*du,  488,  b. 
•BMftobfttM,  488,  b. 
*H— ftilnww,  489,  b. 
•HMfttitM,48i^b. 
BHM,4in,  b. 
BMr.Wl.ft. 
'AAft/,8M,ft. 
*Hftfair>a>  489,  b. 
•BftlMMM,  489,  bi. 
'AA^,  SI,  ft. 
•Hftlic«ftb«ft,488,b. 
•HftluMft,  489,  b. 
'AiJri^S,  717,  ft. 
'AAA*,  49,  ft. 
'AX^m,  791,  b. 
'AAn4rM*,  BM,  ft. 
HftlWifc7,ft. 
HftBft,  IM,  ft. 
'A^b,  4C7,  ftj  7SI,  ft. 

781,  ft, 
HftuftN,  910,  ft. 
■If^Ul.ft:  487,ft. 

•AfW*.  70*.  ■.  b. 
^W»»»4,««4,«- 
HvMMB,  487,  h. 
H2p,BaS,b. 
'Apwdyili  487,  b. 

•A^^*;  rjy**.  *87,  b. 

Barpaffoi,  407,  b. 
•Apva#T((r,  488,  ft. 
Bftrp■ftnM^  488,  •. 
*Ap>ir.  418,  b. 
BwpM-..488,ft. 
Hanupicjiift  An,  m,b :  488,ft. 
HanftpniBB,  IH,  b. 
HftM,488,b. 
HftUftnam,  400,  ft. 
HftMftti,  10l,b;  8IS,b. 
'BnT*iUtiiK,  199,  ft. 
■BanliAua,  4«»,  ft. 
*£«(ir^S>r,  491,  ft  ;  8t8,  b. 
'BMn^nf,  791,  b- 
'BcntfidpM,  791,  iL 
Bacticj,  400,  ft. 
*HMl«n,  400,  ft. 
'E^Mi,  178,  b. 
•EiMim,  m,  ft. 
'Eiat,  998,  b. 
•Badyoimiu,  490,  b. 
*B«i)7nraB,  400,  b, 
'Hytfiyw  w^fivfMAr,  HW,  b. 
'Hr«fi«Wa  dtoHrqpJap,  wO,  b. 
'HyifTopJa,  789,  b. 
ISAwri (,  401,  ft. 
Heir  (Graab),  493,  b. 
Heir  (lUmftii),  497,  ft. 

llli 


BftlftrJfa,«>l,ft. 

Hftliaft,  197,  ft. 
Hftbocaainoft,  991,  ft. 
'UAurptoitfr,  008,  b, 
*H«lio(Tf)piua,  491,  ft. 
BaUftwboft,  «1,  ft  ;  081,  b  i 
08),  a. 

491,  fti  981,  b; 

981,*. 
■BUfttvJwwdr,  on,  ft. 
*U«llabonu,  49t,  ft. 
•HftlUbonBft,  491,  b. 
Udhftotftmia,  491,  b. 
•EU,.»nHr/<u.  481,  k. 
'EXXjinm,  »7,  b. 
H«lM,406,  ft. 
■Halaiftft,  401,  b. 
Be)otaft,«n,ft. 
*HftUiM,49l,b. 
■Hanaru,  4«,  b. 
*HaB«raealaft,  491,  fc. 
•BftBaraefttii,  491,  b. 
'H,ii^.Ml,b. 
'Ilw*dar(i*W.M9,a. 
'HiuiiTMiiet,  lOU,  ft. 
BaBiaft,l(M,ft:  ll8,biBee,b. 
BaauDftnnu,  MM,  ft. 
Baalock,  994,  bL 
'EtJccft,  ol,  194,  b. 
'En       v^,  100,  b. 
•HvU,  489,  ft. 

■HapftUa,  401,  ft. 
*Bapatiia,  409,  a. 
Bapkaiatoia,  S09,  b. 
*e4^^,  lOSl,  b. 
Bandaaft  Tabtat,  Ui,  ft. 
"UfaaXt^  Ufac  40S,  ft. 
Haraa,  491,  a. 
'HfMia,  in,  ft. 
Barftld,  181,  ft. 
Baraditaa,  407,  b. 
BaiM  (OiMk),  491,  b. 
Hana  (RoMftB),  49T,  a. 
Ber»,900,b;  01l,b. 
Hanwft,  HI,  ft. 
'EfifM(,  600,  b. 
'E^fHia,  Ml,*. 
HeTBftlfaaw,  001,  ft. 
Harwrwls,  Ml,  ft. 
•Uanaodftctylna,  Ml,  b. 
Hamnftiftftiu  Codn,  171,  k 
BaraittL,90l^bL 


•S£jji[iftJ' " 


,001,b. 
*B«n«ru,  SOI,  b. 

'E«r<fta4t,S01,b. 
'BmiriM,  001,  b. 
■EnJ^ToM,  a. 

ECpirpa,  987,  b. 
BazftpbanM,  971,  ft. 
■EEa'vTvA^  too,  ft. 
Bwcaraa,  801,  b. 

'lifpvts,  ose.  a. 

'IthiuM,  63,  a. 
•UisTakion,  909,  k 
■fliaiu,  903,  b.  . 
'Itptimi,  849,  ft,  b. 
*llianibgUiia,  908,  b. 
'IipdJraAai,  903,  ft. 
'Itpofpa^tiuirut,  40,  b. 
'Itpojuvrifa,  BOO,  b. 
'IifWftirWa,  601,  a. 
UienxBii«Baaaft,49,  b;  001,  b. 
'itpir,  958,  ft. 

Bietnuoa  Lax,  981,  ft;  813,  b. 
Bieroom,  110,  ft. 
'l(p»MrnK,  m,  b. 
'lipomW,  904,  ft. 
'ItfMtfKm'a,  100,  b. 
•la»m,\Ut  rc^,  »*,  ft. 
UiUna,  904,  ft. 
'IXaparpoywdio,  094,  b. 
'lfuf>Tif,iM,bi  8H,ft. 
'W»ri(  nmcof,  194,  b. 
■HiBftiKopou,  904,  b. 
'Ifian'dtev,717,  b. 
•IjiiTiaii,  717,  b. 
HiBc«,9l9,  ft. 
*IIippftichtM,  604,  b. 
'IrtaptioaTUt,  98,  b. 
*Hipp«lftphm,  904,  b. 
'Bippncanpaa,  9M,  b. 
BippadrooKiB,  911,  b;  090,  «. 
'Ilippolapfttknift,  904,  b. 
'Bippomftnoft,  901,  b. 
•HippMftftnibim,  M,  b. 


n';ppop«rft.  505,  a. 

*I£i|>p"pttnfijEn,  y5,  k 
'lEipTMputftBiaa,  Ki,  L 
M[ipiiia,9IU,  ■. 
*I[ij:poMhiuiB,  U9,  ft. 
■Ifi^ponni,  909,  a. 
*Jli|>|>uru<,  503,  ft. 

-!iir«J...  lOS,  a. 
■Eliiuodu.  US,  a. 
HiiMc.  UO,  ft. 

'ivTiiffi-,  eot, 

'irrini,  093,  a. 

■lfnii,l>\a,t  :  OU,ft. 
niatne,  905,  a. 
'0<Wi«<.  1043,  b. 
'OA^iiili;,  991,  ». 
'UA^n.  IDlS.ft. 
ll^lriUr.  4U,  a. 
*">MaiTfiv,944,b. 

'OAfd^rpij^^iira  fin-a,  010,  b, 

UflkwpKrrUni.  l^S,  a. 
'OM<ni>,afif,iS0,hi  1001  b. 
'O^iaivi,  MO,  h. 
'Olio^oyfa,  OS,  a;  OlTtft. 
HuiKirani  Antn,  17,  b. 
Huiuran]  l.udi^  lK>],a. 
lliioorinam,  S4,  b  :  151,  a. 
Ifiiri/irtnuBa  Jiii,  l7,  b;  198,  a. 
H..u,.n„,  yi7,  ft. 
WK,  a. 

■iNlpiTii.  ]OOJ„a. 
'O-rAimi,  09, 
Hij)>Lurnai:hi.  tK,  b. 
Hora.  907.  b. 

HiirdeuiJia  £a,  U,  ft:  U9,ft. 

•Op.  Of.  aaa,  ti. 

'IL^Iiir.  910.  b, 
'Ufifiot,  Wl,  t.;  851,  1. 

U  rirqUigiian,  SD^  a. 
Il-jrye-anj,  910,  b. 
Honptun,  910,  b. 
Ilamnaii  L«i,  TB9,  b. 
llinnai,  91(1,  b. 
'Oa.ui.Oee,  h. 
■OivuHjp,  68S,  h. 
HrK^kM,  5|3,  «. 
|l.«}]iMli(jr,  9fl.  b. 
9)'i]>[iiiiuDi,  311,  b. 
11-jtlja, 

H  am.  113.  ft;  BOD,  ft. 

]l.>ur,  MT,  b. 

li^ub-  iGjTcb),  &]3  h. 

]|ju*«  {}liU[Ei.a).,fi)&,  k 

-lI>-lMljF>,^ft. 

"TaAui,  1119a  a. 

"i  SjJuf  )'pa»4,  931,  ft. 

'TfiiKiAin^f ,  MO,  a. 

'T<v»*{.  sas,  b. 

'Ilvdnu^vm*!  AHj  a. 
■r.'AuilJq/,  axt,  tj. 

'ripav>jf.  Mi,  b. 
'Ti^oiii,  ttUl,  ■. 
'1 1'lHi^Dni'n,  AH,  a. 
'Ti'-u4^iA.i,  1094,  t>. 
TrpojuijAs*,  1094,  h. 

''WlrnJll  Ti,  SU,  ft. 

'VAu>lMd',  3U,  ft. 
■V>*Mt,  irat,  9. 

Di^maia,  40],  a. 
'rni4epn,«68,  b. 
'l  rujflanr,  IW,  a. 
'rr/r^i^  990,  a;  «H,  ft. 
Tsffijifj:(|»(,  404, 1. 

V':?nA(^fa.  3XS,  fa. 

'i  T^lhrTt.  533,  b. 
'l"Ti,-«r.m  [>. 
'Tf^cpyar.  914,  a  ;  91 S,  k 
Trti-ftrMf,  4iat  b, 

'T*jtm,  BM,  B. 
|Tjri/oifi!.(,  9aft.  ft. 

'Tira(wi^t  hPU*i*.  5B,  k 

'Y^t,xa>,i,  J.ia.  as,  b. 

'Tinl^q^a,  lljS.b^  993,  fa. 
'TwiyniBv.  S93  4»T,  a. 
;VTjjHDV,30S,b;  4ffT,ft. 
'Tiriij  pa^tfj  701,  b. 

'  1  JTuJ.  (Il  DV,  S89,  b. 


Tatfiwac,  W,  b. 
Ta«M^.978.b 

Tnmfnar.  980,  a. 
Tnr/^ifnf ,  SB.  k 
TnUnm.  lWl,k 

Twti^i,  mt,  k 

Trrw«prft.7M.k 
BftidlB,U9^k 
*TnW.  «M,  k 
T>«^,480,ft. 
'Tarapiawr^.  498^ 
Brftentbift,  Ml,  k 
HjibftiMft,  k 
Bfdraftk,  911,  k 
^dioMlw,  l«M,k 


*B7P«nM,3n,k 
HrpftMMM,  131,  ft 

BrpaUM.Tft,ft. 
^potbaoftha  Aaiit  71^  k 

'Br^tri^  m,  ft-*" 
1,1. 

laaxof,  a- 
JacBbMraa,  489.  k 
JbobIbh,  489,  k 
Janitor,  9>7,  k 
Ja>na,9M,  k 
JaaBftrioft,  191,  ft. 
'laaioM,  9«7,  k 

■UMjma,M^m,  k 

'Iftlail,  ag7,  k 
IatiaIiptft,.aZ7.  k 
latnliptioe,  317,  b;  M.* 
'laTp«,«90,ft. 
latracrkMtft,  Sn,  ^ 
•Ib«ia,3«,ft. 
Mbia,99a,a. 


kwca  SutM,  MT,  ft. 
JaftUeolua,  I7L  ^ 

^r*^6«.k 

IfDObttia,  690,  k. 
IgMWftM,  S«V  a ;  ft. 
'UW,  lOO,  k 
Di<»t,491,a. 
i-ft«i-a-,7l4,k 

iMpandiw^  9«9,  k 
lapmitim  F«m^  k 
iMparator,  931,  a. 
laipariiiM,  990^  a. 

iMptBTiu,  9IS,  k 

ImpnaoaBBBt,  SU, «. 
iKDBbaft,  991,  a. 
b  Bcwft,  191;  ft. 
IftftftCunCra,  991;  b. 
laavia,  US,  ft. 
IaMiwM,Ul,ft. 
W«*ft  Nmu,  m,  k( 

Yvft,  iL 

InoftfttftiB.  &XX,  k 
iMilafa,  SSa,  k 
Incorponlaa  Bm,  S7I,  b 
lacnbabo,  379,  k 
laninftbalft,  U4»  a. 
lBcua,9M,ft. 
Lada,9a8,  k 
•ladinm,  994,  k 

lDdnMB,48,  ft. 
IftduMfttOM,  tOBt,  a. 
ladoaiam,  I  OH,  b. 
Lftdntoa,  48,  • ;  lOH,  a 
Infftma,  5S9,  a. 
Infaoua  (Gnak),  5S9.  a 
Uwift  (Raaaa^  3i<  k 
Iftbaa,  SS7,  k 
la&nt>ft,3J7,k 
IftfariB),  k 
Inlinar,  349,  ft. 
IsTala,  5)6.  a. 
laSMiui,  5)8,  k 
InfaBBJUs,  931,  k. 
iDffratna,  749,  a. 
'DVBiMlii,  339,  b 
InbanUiiM  (Gib^>,  4ia.k 
Inhentsan  (Hmmi},  997,  h 
Ittjana,  UO,  a. 
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an,  SM, 

\tiia,  UV,  b. 

iqliitiiii,  Ml.  ^ 

w&^m  a 

MtitMia  Actks  HO,  b. 
HtitnttaoM,  AW,  b. 
iMitatarim  AMiS)  >• 
urtJa,  919,  a. 
ttagliiN,  MO,  a. 
iMtio^  19,  b  i  a. 
itMivm  RMtitDtio,  In,  8M,b. 
itotealairMoBlli,  100,aj  191, 
b;  194,  K. 
lUnapado,  149,  t- 

it««ni  I>Nai  W9(  b. 
itarcohuniia,  AO,  b. 
itMdietw  Aqow  at  Ifii^  lS7,a. 
■tanHetiui,iM^b. 

JUipMMda  Poa- 
■MWHdi,Ott,b[ 

PuiWoriMiflrt, 

b. 

"  daPTaeario,MS,B. 

PnhiUtOTinii], 

fVonaiBiManm, 

ItflCttpamidB  Po#" 
aaannnii,  943,  b. 

"  RMtitBtminiB, 
HLb. 

Rathwada  Poa- 
tawonii,  94S,  b. 

"  8ainaiiam,643,  b. 
"  Seotorioni,  943,  b. 
"  UtiFMaidati*443, 

b. 

"       Utmbf ,  943,  h. 
itanrt  of  Mann,  944,  b, 
tlerfChTiu,  730,  i. 
ktennndiAuni,  008,  »• 
UcrpiM,  948, 
iterregnam,  548,  a. 
lUmi,  MS,  a. 
ttonila,  lOM,  b. 
itMUbilia,  948,  b. 
itntato,  HBradiUtu  Ab^VJ*. 
ttenatiu,  497,  b. 
[DtDbom,  940,  b. 
itnnau,  1094,  b. 
Lnula,  949,  a. 
i*«DtMian,  900,  k. 
iTaatia,  9n,  a. 
ton,  MO,  a. 
[onim,  949,  a. 
if,  847,  a. 
[pbToa,  949,  a- 
ir>'^,90e,B. 
![»,  940,a. 
pnv,  390,  a. 
pel,  940,  b. 
Lri«,  MO,  a. 
Lrfwi,  940,  b. 
[utii,  M9,  b. 
«luticl  LnJi,  190,  a. 
i7iii'»A/rtia,  UO,  a. 
[■opyroD,  948^  b. 

oorcXtif  1 990,  a. 
:«r5pia,  940,  b. 
itbmiBQ  Gunaa,  540^  b. 
alia,  982,  a ;  Bl3,  a. 
*ly,  S89,  a. 
«r.  879,  a ;  IMljlk 
inerii  Serritua,  878,  b. 
etif^oi,  363,  b. 
[75(,  331,  b. 
Db«rB,  871,  a. 
Qdex,  990,  b. 
aitei  OtdtnaiiQ*,  9S4,^ 
lulai  Pedaaaii*.  9M,  a. 
□del  QaMticnua,  9M,  a. 
adgm  (Grack),  311,  b ;  3ST, 
a;  407,*. 

adgtt  (Roman),  590,  b. 
adicat)  Acti<h9M,  a. 
Ddtc«a  Editiui,  999,  a. 
adicia  I>a|dicia,  4W,  a 
udicia  BMnonUuria,  091,  b. 
adicia  L«^tima,  930,  a. 
ndicia  Qua  Inpalio,  930,  a. 
ndicinK,  990,  Ik 


JaAataaP<mlf,9ftI.b;  939,b. 
JndieiVM  Prtntnat,  991 ,  b. 
JtadidaB  pHhUooM,  991,  b. 
jD^araB,  594,  b. 
iapun,  9H,  b. 
JaguMBtom,  09,  b ;  AM,  b. 
Jolia  Ucem,  iU,  b. 
JaUa  h»x  da  Adnltariia,  ll,b. 

»  l(iaria,9»,b. 

••      da  ABbfta,  40,  b. 

"  d0Anaaa,955,1>. 

«      da  Book  CMhndH, 

CatoflMia,05^b. 
da  Cada 


do,999,k 
•*  daa*itata,in,b; 


448, 


SOLh. 
Pnndo  Dotali, 


JvtaeMk,  993,  a; 


999,  b. 

555,  b. 

da  Libttta  Lagvtio- 
niboa,  970,  b. 
"      MajntatU,  OOL  a. 
"      Mnnkipalu,  990,  a. 
"      at  Pa^  Pofpm, 


PacolMtta,  748,  b. 
at  Plaatia,  597,  a. 
daPnniMiii^815,b. 
Xapatndann,  04, 

da  Saaidaia,  748,  b. 
daSacaTdatn«,997,a. 
daSainilafMd^b; 

SoMlailB,  5S7,  b; 


590f. 


034,  b. 
"      Thaatralii,  691,  b. 
"      at  Titia,  967,  b. 
"  daViP«bliM«tPri- 
Tata,  1098,  a. 
"  Vioaateii^lOl^a. 
Jolioa,  19S,  b. 
'Jonciu,  537,  b. 
Janaa  or  Jnnia  NoriMua  Lex, 
S«9,a:9eS,b;08g,a;0I6,b. 
Jonia    Lei,  SopetOBdanun, 
BS4,  a. 

Joniorea,  995,  a :  lOOT,  b : 

1008,  a. 
*Jaiupenis,  997,  h 
JnntiM,  101,  a. 
Jnn  in  Re,  374,  b. 
JanmeatniiL  070,  a. 
Jare  Actio,  lit,  5H,  b. 
Jon  Agm,  IS,  b. 
Jura  Ceaaio,  In,  997,  b. 
JoiMonnlU,  598,  a. 
Jnria  Attctaraa,  998,  a. 
JariaoMunlti,  590,  a. 
Jariidictio,  960^  a. 
Jahapetiti,  558,  a. 
JnrinmidentM,  9S6>  a. 
Jua,  990^  b. 

"  .Xbannm,  909,  a. 

"  Ajutoli  Anrai,  830,  b. 

"  Annalonim,  630,  b. 

"  Apcdicmtiaau,  137,  a. 

«  Civile,  999,  b. 

"  CiTils  Flsfianiua,  MSa,  •■ 

"  Cirilo  Papiiiannm  or  Pa- 

jpinannm,  9<^a. 

<*  CiTitatia,  960,  b. 

"  C<mnieTcii,  901,  a. 

"  ConnoMi,  961,  a. 

«  Ediceadi,  388,  a. 

"  FetiaK«8,a. 

"  Gantilitinn,  400,  a. 

"  G«ntinin,  999,  b. 

"  HmMrannai,  168,  a. 

"  Honortm,  961,  a. 

"  ItalicDia,  981,  b. 

<<  Lata,  961,  b ;  968,  b. 

"  Liberomm,  997,  a. 

"  Natarala,  999,  b. 

«  NonScripnua,MO,b. 

<•  Pontifietui,  HO,  « ;  791, 

b ;  7SB,  a. 

■■  Poatlimuii,  709. 

"  Pnadiatoria^^  804,  b. 

"  PrBtorjam,3W,a;  9e0,b. 

"  FiiTatDm,  901,  a ;  961,  a. 

«  Pablioam,  901,  a ;  661,  a. 

"  Qni^itinn^  961,  a:  901,  a. 

«  Ralatimia,  S60,  V 

«  RMipaadandl,g98,U 
,  •<  Scnptiui,  960,  b. 


Joa  8«natna,  SOT,  a. 
Jb»  8t^laagkll^B^  961,  a. 
Jna  Toeatio,  la,  IB,  a. 
Jiiquaadui,  070,  a. 
JnijaraMdiB  Calualn,90l^  b. 
*  JnaqaianM,  909,  b. 
JoM  FonaiB,  491^  a. 
jutna,  909,  a. 
JoatiaiaMU  Cadax,  tn,  a. 
jn■t)tinB^  409,  b. 
JowD,  Qncd,  Aslio,  909,  k 
*lynx,  669,  b. 

K.  SaaC. 

L.  A. 

Labaram,  607,  ^ 

Aa«4,91l,b. 

*Labm,  909,  b. 

LabnuB,  149,  b. 

'Labmaca,  909]b. 

Labrrinthaa,  963,  a. 

Laeenu,9e9,b. 

Lacinia,  504,  a. 

LaooBioBMi,  I44«  a;  10,  aj 

150,  a. 
•LactMa,  504,  b. 
Lacanar,  590,  b. 
LaeB>,74,bi«9,B, 
'Ladannm,  M4,b. 
Laddaia,  850,  b. 
Lana,  965,  a. 
LaM  M^Mtaa,  MS,  a. 
Lagana,  1099,  a. 
Aii^vUXaf,  748,  b. 
*Lagapa*,  969,  a. 
^Lafopfnt,  905,  a. 

*Ln^^^  H5,  &. 

*AIl^ii  .^nSJrtWfiBOO,!. 

«Li;^i  Ti,  Wi,  I: 
Aiiii'ir-apxiJ,  5&i,b. 
Aopiijflif/^Mpiii,  AA9,  b. 
Aapimi^^^pHu.  949,  b. 
An^Tir^fp^^i,  3Hi  a. 

Aa^^rEPor'Vc'^  tiytiVf  569,  b* 
A(i,i-f't,  WpS,  Ii. 
Lamp*,  9W,  b. 
*Lan[winB,  966,  b. 
Lanoea,  489,  a. 
Lanenla,  900,  a. 
LaoBfioa,  778,  a. 
Lanifioium,  993,  a. 
Laniita,  479,  b. 
Laatana,  96iB,  a. 
Lantana,968,  a. 
Lanz,  966,  a. 
*Lapatliim,  960,  b. 
Arffpta.  567^ 
Laiocidina,  970,  a. 
Lapia  Spaoalaiia,  991,  a. 
Laqaaar,  990,  b. 
Laqneabma,  470,  b. 
Lanrinm,  907,  a. 
Lareatalia,  567.  a. 
LanatiBalia,  907,  •■ 
AaptonrMo/,  ''46,  a. 
Laifitio,  44.  a. 
A^pvo«([>  ^1  b- 
tmrxiM,  567,  b. 


Larra,798,a. 
Lata  Fn 


Dgn,  138,  a. 
AanrVfTov,  317,  b. 
Ai^ral.  317,  b. 
•Lataz,  A«T,  b. 
Later,  967,  b. 
Latenmloa,  507,  b. 
Lat«rna,9^a. 
Ltticlarii,  904,  a. 
Laiii  Joa,  968,  b. 
Latinm,  508,  b. 
Latina  Feria,  436,  a. 
Latinita*,  968,  b. 
LatinBa,961,  a. 
«Lataa,969,b. 
Airpat,  791,  a. 
Latnna,  140,  b. 
Latraaevli,  569,  b. 
Latoa  Claraa,  904,a. 
Landatio  Fonabiii,  499^  b. 

AoV.  »*•  >• 
Lanrantalia,  967,  a. 
Labtia,  979,  b. 
Latooia,  570,  a. 
LatuBtia,  97dL  a. 
LantMiia,  S70,  a. 
Lantnmia,  070,  a. 
*LaTwr,  570,  a. 
Uw,090,b;  «SI,b. 
AAK,M8,b. 


Auim,  tlT.b:  749.  V 

Aainm,  740,  b. 

Anipm,  493,  a. 

A^,  979,a. 

LMtiaa,  970,  a. 

Laotiearii,  571,  a. 

Leetutaniaai,  571,  b 

AAfTpo*.  979,  a. 

Leotu,  979,  a. 

Leetni  Fvnebcia,  STO^  L 

A^cbOm,  490,  a. 

ApUaMv,  790,  a, 

Aa^,  790,  a. 

LegacT,  973,  a, 

Lagauiim,  573,  b. 

L^atio  Jabera,  570,  b. 

Lagatam,  973,  a. 

Lagatna,  979,  b ;  819,  b. 

Legaa,570,b. 

L«t«a  CantnTiata,  379,  b, 

Lagaa  Cariata,  979^  b. 

Ugio,  109,  b ;  103. 

Lagi*  AiCtiODM,  16,  b. 

Legia  A^inilia  Actio,  317,  a. 

Lagrima  Haraditaa,  497,  b; 

LagitiBa  Aatioua,  b. 
*Lamaaa.  570,  b. 
'LaiBoniiiB.  977,  a. 
•Laiobatea,  OH,  a. 

Atmftmftvpbt  iloi,  090.  b. 
AnsmmWMi  T'paf  4, 577,  a. 
AumrraariN  rpo^f.  579,  a 

A^irgv,  818,  b. 
Attmi>rU,  977,  a. 
*Lanmia  iSsna,  577,  b. 
■Lanwa,  978,  a. 
Lenniaona,  978,  a. 
Lamnrmlia,  978,  b. 
LeBDha,  978^ 
L«nBa,364,Hi 
Afmia,  364,  b. 
LMiocinioB,  539,  a. 
Aitm/,  496,  b. 
A?.*,  988.  a. 
*Laa,978,b. 
Awvi^ria,  579,  a. 
*Laaatopetalai,  970^  a. 
*LM>iitof>ndion,  570^  a. 
'Leopaidaa,  979,  a. 
AJroji^  339,  b. 
•Lapaa,  579.  a. 
■LepidioD,  979,  a. 
•Lepia,  970^  a. 
Lapta,  30,a. 
L«Tia,  9n,  a ;  1099,  a. 
L«niaa,  979,  a. 
Aifpo/.  903,a;  1016^  a,*. 
LMnia,450,  b. 
L«wa,  709,  b. 
*Lancacaatba,  579,  b> 
•Lovoas,  579,  b. 
•Laqoa,979,b. 
*L«ncMucai,  970,  b. 
Langa,  709,  b. 
L«vir,  41,  a. 
Las,  979.  b. 

"  Aoaia,8H,a. 

"  Aa1iaCalpania,«,b. 

"  Almtia,  ^7,  a;  Im,  b; 

9ei,a. 

"  .Slia,  981,  af 

•<  .SUaSantia.9ir,a;01<,a. 

"  XMi^  981,  a. 

<•  JBBuliaBaUa,46kbi909, 

••'jKBlliaL«pidi,9>l,b. 

"  JBaiUa  Seanh,  904,  b. 

•<  Agiana,U.a;5n.b. 

"  Ambitni, 46jb.- 

"  Annalia  or  Vflliat  IS,  B. 

u  Antaa,  934,  b. 

»  Antaoia,  981,  b. 

"  Ap«Ma,941,b. 

"  Apaleii  Agraria,  081,  b. 

"  ApnlaiaFniiMntarta,981, 

"  ApnlBiBMa|Mtati*,609,b. 
"  Aqnilia,  3S7,  a. 

AtaniiaTan)a)a,581(b. 

AtiadaSaendati%581,b. 
X  Atilia,59T,b;  Uif^  a. 
"  Atinia,  581,  b. 

"  AuMia,  46,  b.   

"  AaTelia,l93,ai  998,  b. 
"  Babia,5Sl,b. 
"  BabU  ABiUa,40,b:  98l,k 
"  Oaodia  da  CaaanibH  at 
C«wiB,98l,k  ^ 
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m,  hi7M,b. 

Cwrilw  Didia,  M, 
••  CkiparBMd«Aabit«,M,b. 
•*  C«lp«nu*  i»  HapMBBdia, 

""t^wmUB,  561, 

CMMa,«l,«. 
*•  CaM  Amna,  S6S,  ft. 
••  Cmm  T»baU>na,  MS,  a. 
"  Carna  TaraUis  Fns**- 
tana,5(IS,a. 

CiBaa,UI,  a. 
"  ClMdia,a8l,ai 

"  or  C«lia,  MS,  a. 
"  Conalia  Afimna,  SM, 

«  u     da  Fakia,  Itt,  a. 

u  •<  d*I>iiinii,UII,a. 

"  "  Jadiciaha,9«,b. 

"  «  Ms|aatatw,60B,b. 

«  •*     KwMMm,  4S6, 

»      «    da  PMiWdio, 

da  ProKnptioM 
«  PmripUa,  81S,  a. 
M  4a  SMMdMiia, 

da  Siewiia  at  V»> 


,108,  b. 

'  8«MMlia,«U,b. 
"       ■*  TiiliMiilaiii. 

"  "  d«  Vi  Pablioa, 
l«08,a. 

•*     UMiaria,  SM,  b. 

"     Bcbia,  ASLb. 
"       "     Fvlvia, «,  b. 
"  Didja,9M,k. 
*•  DowUa  4  SMWrdatiia, 

nOfb.  « 

DBlUa,Bea,h. 

"  Pabia  da  Ptap^TW,  k 

Falcndia,  AT4,  b. 
"  FauMfSM,  a. 

FUmmia,  Ut,  h. 
"  rUm  Affiana,  SSS,  b. 
*<  FraaauariM,  961,  b. 
"  PUadaEaIirMM,50S,a. 
*•  FoiaJodiciana,  US,  a. 
**  Tmm  or  Fwia  '•naiaM, 
ma;  «^h. 

FaiMda8f«M«,Hl.b. 
"  fwSa  crFaaia  Taata—m- 
taiia,m,b. 

GbbniKTiteUaiia,Ha,a. 
"  HS,  ft. 

•>  aEUaCiaaliiB«,56S,.>. 

Gaiha  Canali06S,  a. 
**  OwiBeiit,  SOS,  a. 
*•  H)atoBiea,Ml.ai  811,  b. 
"  HMMia,MS,«. 

BoMaMB  da  FWMdtia, 
TBt.b.  • 

»  HiNtiliaaaPa«ia,S6l,a. 

«  IaU,a6I.B. 

«  JalM,US,b. 

"  JaBiBdBPantniiia,96S,B. 

*■  JoBia  Liciata,  US,  b. 

"  Jdbib  Norbana,  MS,  a : 

ass,  b ;  sas,  a. 

**  jBBiBBapatandanim,8S4, 

"  JmiaTall«ii,an,b. 

"  LMoria,*  138,  ■  ;  MI,  b. 

•■  Lidniada  Sodalttiii,46,b. 

•*  l4ciBiaJnBiB,98S,  b. 

**  LidniB  MndB  da  CiTibw 

iMUdla,  58S,b. 

••  Udate  SiUBt«tia,«l4,  a. 

*■  LiciBi»Ra««tioaaa,6ll,a. 

«  LiTia,  SS3,  b. 

*  L»t»[i«d«Vi,l(l»,B. 

Madia,  983,  b. 
Hi>a«utia,  609,  a. 
HBBul'«daColMiM,9BI,b. 

-  kUaUia,  96S,  fa. 

"  MaBliBdaVicaanBa,OI7^ 
"  Mama,  984,  a. 
«  lfBria,«M,s. 
"         "if  "rBiBiiniti,Sffl|i 
"  HaBM,U4,a. 
«  MiBOcia,  AM,  a. 
OcU*ia,Mi,B. 

-  OfnlniB.  3M,  a. 
"  QnH^n4.B. 
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LMORUa,tM,>- 
"  Otim.  IM,  a. 
"  PapiadaFanftUBiMS^ 
"  PapiBFMM,««.a- 

FaaiftBBrJBUaPbiMBdt 
HalcUiwi  XtOmMim, 

•M,B. 

-  FaptTiB.  ast,  b. 

"  Paptna  FlBbtia.  5M,  b. 
"  PaniriB  Pwulia,  SH,  b. 
"  PBpinsTabaUBnB,MS,b. 

F«laMB,9«i,b. 
•>  FcnlauB,  »M,  k. 
"  P«tma,M4,b. 
>  FMnwB,  964,  b. 
"  FiBarta,  804,  b. 

-  FUtana,SM,*;>M,b.. 
"  PlautiB  otPbtw  da  % 

lose,  a.  ' 

"  FlBstlB  er  notk  Jsdicfa- 

na.SB4,b. 

«  Fotaiia,  SM,  b. 

pBtalia  Fajtm,  Hi,  bj 

**  Pmmmhl  M4t  ^ 

daAHbila,4t,b. 
jBdiBiaria,  HI, 

B. 

"       "da  Jura  Hafi^ 
tntvoa.  9U,  a  :  964,  b. 
"       "      da  Famoidui, 
SOS,  a. 

"      •*     TiUMnHit,  SM, 

b. 

"      da  Vi,  969,  aj 

ft»S.B. 

"  Popilia,  564,  a ;  969.  a. 
"  PofCM  da  Csprta  Ciriiui, 
969,  B. 

"  PornadaPnmadia,S89,«. 
*•  Pabliria,  98»,  B. 
"  PbUiUb  da  faaMBribna, 
MS.  a. 

"  PabliliadaCMMlMf,8U.«. 

PabliliM.  ttS,  s. 
*•  PBnB,S89.  a. 

"  QiuBtiOU.0- 

"  Ragia,  BSS,  a. 

«  Rf«o,90*,a. 

«  Kamnia,  m,  a. 

"  KapataadaruM,  SIS,  K 

"  Ilbodia,9e9.B. 

•<  ItMcia-niaatnlia,969,a. 

"  lUbria,  989,  a. 

ItBpili«,969,b;  SIS,  a. 
"  Sacnta,  989,  b. 
*'  SatDia,  980.  b  :  S99,  a. 
**  ScBBtiBia,  969,  b. 
H  Seribnia,  969,  b. 
■*  SampnniB,  8M,  ft- 
"  BtMpnteiade  Fc»ofe,960, 

B. 

"  tanilia  AgTWia,  986,  a. 
"  Saniln  GUocu  da  Cin- 
tftia,  BH,  ft. 

BanilaOlavdftdaBapft- 
tBMdia,  614,  B. 

**  S«TtliBjBdkia«iB,S9S,Bi 
A6fi,  tL 

"  Silia,96tt,B. 

"  SilTBiiiMCBib8aia,S84,K 

"  SulpicM,  986,  B. 

"  SalpiciaSeBnnftKMM- 

«  Snmtnaite,  m.  B. 

«  TftfaatUHte,  60,  B. 

»  TaTpa>aAtanift,9Sl,k 

"  Tanntilia,  986,  k 

"  TaalamiManft,  Mlb  a. 

"  TWia,n7.b. 

"  T]tift,98i,b. 

«  TiUadaTntwlbaaiSSSik 

"  Trabaaia,S86,b. 

'*  TribBftidft^MLb. 

<*  TaUiBdaAabitB.46,b. 

"  TfllljftdBLifmtkBaLibt- 

la,  676,  b. 

"  Va)aria,10SS,b. 

"  Valaiia«tHamtia,10S4A. 

ValariB  di  Fnmcallaaa, 
1064,  a. 

Talvte  da  PmniptiM, 
611  ft. 

Varia,8n,b. 

-  Tftliaiftdi  FiaiiMik,«6, 

"  TatiB»daCala»ia,S86,b. 
"  da  Vi,  1098,  a. 
"  Vianft,S6B,b:  104S,b. 
*•  TKMaiMS.  JOtsTft- 
"  TilUBjlaBalia,l9,k 


L«Ti>Blli*.ia^biM8ka. 

"  VooaStMHi^ 
^b^JSTaT  ^^"^""^ 
Lexiu^a,  S86^  a. 
AM([.M8,a. 
Arfapajwf       M,  b. 
<Ltba>atM,HLb. 
'Libaaotaa,  987,  ^ 
LibalM,  646,  B. 
LibeUa,  MO,fti  iSLb. 
LibeUaa.  98T,  a. 
Liber,  967,  b. 
Liban  Pm,  IN.  ft. 
L>banaMXMli.i86,b 
Libaralia,  M6,  b. 
LibanHaCftBM,  119.  b. 
LibanUa  Manoa,  llB,b. 
LibaraliiM,  46,  a. 
Libari,9S6,b:  961.  «. 
Libeitna  (Graak),  960,  ft. 

l,lbMtM(RaMB).<M,b 

Libeitiana,  966,  h 

LibitiBahi,  4M,  a. 

Lihn,66a.b. 

Libfa  or  Aa.  960^  a. 

Libnria,  198,  a. 

Libnuii,  901,  a. 

Librant,  196,  a. 

Libnur,  901,  a. 

Libripaaa,  OlS, «, 

LibwBft,  901.  b. 

Ubaniea,  901,  b. 

Atxis,  7M,  b. 

•LicbaB.  Ml,  K 

LtciB.099,a. 

LMialariaBi,  099,  a. 

Liciaia  Lcide  eodalitiia,  46, b. 

LKinia  Jiuia  Las,  98S,  b. 

Ltcinia  Mscia  Las,  96S,  b. 

Liciiiia  Lai  Savnaha,  ON,  a. 

Lioinia  BagatkaM,  HI,  a. 

AiMf.i(i5t,b. 

A/««OT.8M.b;  lOiLb. 

AtBMftaac,  S64,  b ;  UiSt  a. 

Lietor,  Ml,  a. 

Licfatbcua,  7BT,  ft. 

Lifo,  sot,  a. 

LiniB,  90S,  ft  i  880,  b. 

■LlfBMiettR,  9M,  b. 

'Ugutnin,  AOt,  ft. 

•LiliBH.  90S,  b. 

LiBft,  SM,  b. 

Liinba«,MI,b. 

LiBMB,9M,bi  9f9,fti7Dft& 

LuMa,S8,  b. 

Liuiuitio,  18,  b. 

Limna,  OSO,  b. 

LioaftiMn,  a. 

■LiBoqMitBBt,  90S,  b. 

'LiuMpcmnm,  90S,  b. 

Lmtaamaft,  718,  bt 

Lintaonat,  093,  a. 

LiBUr,  599,  b. 

LiBtauB,  718,  b. 

LiaoM,  044,  a. 

•LiaaiB,  903,  b. 

*l.ianai  ViTam.  96S,  b. 

•LlpaiMfL^fl03,b. 

LitMa,60>,b. 

LitamviB  OUigatio,  673,  a. 

Ulatati,  887.  b. 

'LiibfttfTtBa,  9M,  ft. 
■LitkoapanraBi.  9H,  ft. 
Litboatratav.  9M,  a  j  70S,  b. 
Ai6oT0fitiu,  970,  a. 
Liti«C<alaMatM,S6t,aia7«,B. 
Lite  DrnduBieailiok  %  ft. 

LittMB,  B70,  B. 
Litwirias,  977,  B. 
LitBiiarMa,ft. 
Li>»,IOI;  ft. 

LaoBti  at  CoadBcti  ictia^B, 
Laefttii).9e%ft. 
LaottBr.d06.ft. 
A*xiire/,S0S,B. 

Locna  EOaMa,  097,  b. 
Lonu  LtbatMna,  097,  U 
Lodiz,90ft,b. 
AamA^908,B. 
Aarwiii^  066,  b. 
Aarimi, SS, a:  dtS, ft. 
Aayi#T^pi»ti.  468,  b. 


JUtitfimf  Slat,  !»*■ 

Ainw.«6,^ 

*Lol■■B^  96*.  a. 
*LaBcUtM,aMka. 


A^  966.  ft. 
Aiinar,  166,  a. 
AA»c.l66,a. 

Lorani,  446.  b. 
Lonoa,  MO,*. 
Lata,  004.  b. 
Aa^9fl6.bL 
AmN^m,  MS.  k. 
Aavrfrfr,  506,  a. 

fUSlTft."^^ 

AvcBift,  606,  a. 

Lftomaaaa,  741,  ft. 

Laearaa,  743,  ft. 

Lnoanft,  560,  k 

A4KBt,4S7,bi. 

LoenM  CcMBB,  SS7,  ^ 

Aibp«C>m.b. 

LftcUtio,  716,  b 
LBdi,600,ft. 

"  ApoIliaaraa.666,B. 

"    AogBMBlaa,  117.  a. 
CaiaMbfti,  600,  b. 

"  CirMB>aa,tS6.b:aila. 

"  CoMFitBlkii.  101,  a. 

-  FhnlaB,417,ft. 
"   FWbtea,  661.  a. 
"  Honotwi.aOI,ft. 
"    LibenlM,  M6,  b. 
*•    Magai,  flOl,  *. 

"  Minialea,  601.  k 

"  M«Kai>naBa.6H.a, 

"  NaiBlhu,60I,  k 

-  PalaiM,eei.b. 
"  PHefttani,«61.b. 
"  PUbftn.all,b: 

"   PwhfioBha.  6B,k. 
•*    QaaMora.  661,  b 
"    RcMMai.  661.  a. 

"  Soa>i«>,66arri«i^ft. 

**  Taiauiai.  6iL  a. 

"  lteru,00i.a. 
Ladaa,  479.  b 
Ladna  DnodadM 

970,  a. 

Ladw  LabmBte«a,9aO,k 
Lndoa  Tnn.  696,  b. 
Lbwbbh  SeiTiiaa,  SIB,  k 
LuMbaoB.  S74.  b ;  3«l^» 
Lnpaaar,  06,  b. 
Lnpatom.  49a.  k 
LvparcftUa,  601,  a. 
Lftpara,  6M,  k 
Lapaa  Ferm^  60^  a, 
Laatmio,  6D4,  ft. 
Lntnia,nO,fti  tM,h. 
'Lfnaia,  605, «. 

n.w«vw.B. 

Lrchnu,  009.  a. 

LrAaiUB,  666.  a. 
IjcbaartiDB,  106^  a. 
•Lruan.  80L  ft. 

^I.7c>opM,60i^k 

•Lrn.«OS,k 
«L;riaBAnB.iO«,k 

H. 

IbadaBtnw 

BOitDK,  87S.k 

Hfteehna,  116,  a. 
M<bcU«,  981,  a. 
MaMUftriBBk  667,  ^ 
MaosIlftB.6i7,a. 
•Mao^OOT.B. 
M^M|>a,8M.a. 
Max>4Mr,aOiB. 
li«Badar,M;,a:Ma,a. 
Maaift  Lax,  I>1^  k 

KuadiB,661k 

ll«liSr;oa77ft. 


Cm- 
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ifMn  Bibmffi,  m,  b. 
"      Epiaiolanim,  fiOT, 

£(|iiiHB,  set,  a. 
"      Litiallarnu,  SOT,  a. 
"      UmmH«,  007,  m. 

Militnai,  IM,  b. 
"      N»ii,  435, 1. 
"      OBciorniii,  t07,  a. 
*•      Popoli,  MO,  ■. 
*■       Scrinioram,  007,  b. 
«        SMMUtU,  W7,  b; 

"      TioaniM,  M7,  b. 

Jliatraiiu,  607,  b. 
■«Da>,  flOe,  k. 
lagneaiiu  Lapii,  BOB,  a. 
lagudaha,  008,  b. 
<aia,  B08,  b. 
ajnua,  DOS,  b. 
.aifiarrqpi(Si%  190, 
Aainia,  006,  b. 
•joraa.  Sti,  a. 
aina,  Ml,  a. 
llal>batlutiM,6IO^i. 
ialadM,  610,  a. 
lUwsia,  610, «. 
HalaooqiBBeiM,  010, 
ilaliBOthiak.ei0,b. 
!aU«<dna,  010,  a. 
:allcw,  010,  a. 
laAUi.sgi,  a;  RSI,b. 
laJluviuB),  flift,  k 
tfalthe,  010,  b. 
UaUa,  010,  b. 
Malum,  010,  b. 
lalui,  eio,  b. 
[aloa  Ocnlni,  4S1,  b. 
lamiliB  Lex,  563,  b. 
[;iocepi,  Bll,  a. 
[uKipatio,  Oil,  b. 
lancipi  Raa,  174,  b ;  1005,  b ; 

IOM,B. 
landpii  Caaa^  Oil.  a. 
laDcipinm,  41 1,  b, 
tiviaXti,  930,  a. 
landatanoB,  Oil.  b. 
fandati  Actio,  013,  a. 
I>tidaur,  01 B,  b. 
ludalnm,  OlS,  b. 
(>iuln,HO,b. 
Msadragcna,  613,  a. 
iaMas,  503,  h. 
Aari6n,SSi,h. 
lua,  Ml,  a. 
CugoDMj  880,  a. 
f  Buiea,  Bi),  1. 
laaitia  Lex,  083,  h 
iMipaliu,  613,  b. 
lanlia  Lei,  617,  & 
(•alio, ^4,  b. 
taniiaNBisa,  019,  a. 
f  auioM*,  748,  a. 
AarrtUw,  087,  b. 
t4mts,  308,  b. 
lADtele,  015,  >. 
damjol,  308,  k 
Mintiehm,  6 IS,  a. 
Mantia,  019,  b. 
ilaonantim  JB»,  30,  a 
lannbia,  900,  b. 
Aaonlaataa,  940,  b. 
if  inan,  ConTCQtio  lu,  OIL  b  { 

033,  a. 
ftnunuMo,  013,  b. 
itanuDiiwar,  016,  a. 
ianaa,  30,  k. 
laniu  Fama,  487,  h. 
ianna  Inieotio,  617,  a. 
iappa,  019, 1. 
Marathram,  017,  b. 
darcia  Lax,  5M,  a. 
MaiiariU,  617,  bt 
daiginea,  1043,  a. 
Wpw,  618.  a. 
rtana  Las,  964,  a. 
MfHt,  618,  a. 
ManaOT,  018,  a. 
ifamag«  (Onek),  618,  a. 
lluTtag«  (BMnn),  BSS,  a. 
'HafrttbiUln,  015,  b- 
Ifarawpiaai,  616,  a. 
Hartialit  Flamaa,  446,  b. 
HartialM  Lddi,  6H,  b. 
ilBrtiaa,  IBl,  a. 

•AapmpU,  616, 

ila^798.a. 

kbntec,  lOTS,  ^ 
ll>Mi^44),b. 


•MaatiDli^  616,  a. 
MiffTit,  445,a. 
Ma*ta,010,b;  611,  K. 
Hatat*,  400.  a. 
Ualar,  977,  b. 

Materiamiliaa,  430,  a ;  633,  a. 
Matralia,  618,  b. 
Hatrimoninn,  OB,  a. 
Matraa,  093,  a. 
ManaaleDin,  HI,  a. 
IIUgi,344.b. 
MaMoiimaa,  686,  b. 
Haab  (teaek),  343,  a ;  343,  a. 
Maala  (Rmmm),  S74,  m. 

HSS^i.6l^b. 
*M«dica,  036,  b. 
*»«dica  Mala,  6SS,  b. 
MvdicaaiiM,  1093,  a. 
MediciB*,  698,  b, 
Mvdieina,  618.  b. 
HfdiOM,6ia,a. 
IMinwia,  Ul.  b. 
*lMka,  031,  k 
IMitriMlia,6Sl.b. 
MqmtoMM  Lndi,  633,  a. 
M«KalaMia,a9;  a. 
H»alNte^a. 
H^^,036,b. 

MtiM',  67,  a. 

hcOm,  ro,  b. 

*Malamp7R»,  611,  ^ 
■MelBDmnii,  033,  a. 
*ll«laaiM,  633,  a. 
•Malaataria,  033,  a. 

*M«iaBUuMi,  en,  b. 

'MolanDnia,  633,  b. 
•Meka,639,b. 
*H«laaKm,  031,  b. 
Mi)]U,  MS,  b. 
M(Ua,M6,  b. 
*Malia,  033,  b. 
*H«lia  Tarn,  631,  tk 
McXtManw.  1094,  b. 
*MeIilotu,  OSt,  b. 
•MsUbmIb,  633,  b. 
<MeliM,633,a. 
*M«li%  033,  a. 
'MaliM,  033,  a. 
'MeliMOidijIkm.  633,  a. 
HcXtrroOro,  496,  a. 
MtXWprr,  3W.  a. 
•MaloloBUM,  633,  a. 
'MelofiapoB,  633,  a. 
HtX«niia.  648,  h. 
*MaBaikulan,  033,>. 
MembtMta,  988,  a. 
Meomia  Lex,  103,  a. 
M4r,  190.  b ;  634,  a. 

"  tm*»t,  100,  a. 

"  /frfoitifuiot,  IW,  *. 

**  Wifiicwf,  liO,  b. 

'  ^nw,  ]go.b. 


*XAw,  100,  a. 
uuthna. 


^ManaatiinB^  638^  a. 

MeiiBa,0»,a. 
Meiwarii.  634,  a. 
Menanlani,  634,  a. 
Menaia  Lax,  964,  a. 
HeMia,e34,a. 
Menwraa,  639,  b. 
MenatraaM,  88T,  b. 
Hifrvn;,  387,  a. 
H(p«ir£^,  104,  b, 
MemnaiT  Soldien,  1071,  a. 
M(pc/6i)>*f.  104,  b. 
Meraoda,  373,  a. 
Meiidiani,  176,  b. 
Mandiea,  361,  a. 
*Harapa,  036,  b. 
MwrfynW,  00,  b, 
KmiXtof  Mm,  514,  b. 
U(mAmv.  Ill,  b. 
M/M»;kK  Mm,  <14,  b. 
MannUa,  301,  b. 
MinJuS^,  714.  b. 
McMfi^dXiMulM,  b. 
Mwtfraixef,  736,  a. 
*HMpile,  635,  b. 
Mct«Utw,3S0,«. 
Meta,lU,a. 
Hcraj'ffrwa,  033,  b. 
HcmnniMii',  100,  ^ 
MMdUa,I03^b. 


M/n»>*t  Mm.  914,  b. 
Meibudiei,  U9,  b. 
M(rWj(i«)>,  036,  b. 
tUmm,  636,  a. 
MMnnv,  set,  a. 

Mati«li?63^,  a.' 
HatmKiBDi,  037,  a. 
Kcrpov^pM,  on,  a. 
MviprfnAii,  384,  b. 
•Menm,  (OT,  a. 
•HiUx,  «37,  a. 
Mile,  fl»,  b. 

Hileatonea,  037,  b ;  1043,  a. 

Milla  PaMBOB,  037,  b. 

Hilltare,  or,  b. 

MiUiariiiM,6S7,b;  1043.  a. 

Hilliarium  Avma,  1043,  a. 

MiUa,630,b. 

'Mi)aa,6S7,b. 

•)IUt«a,6S7,b. 

Mimna,  637,  b, 

Mina,  M7,  a :  918,  a. 

Minea,  1039,  b. 

■Mtninm,  038,  a. 

MiBOCM,  SS8,a;  536^ a. 

Mint,  040,  b. 

•Mialhoa,  638,  a. 

Hinocia  Lex,  964,  a. 

Miiuitto  Capiti*.  311,  a. 

MiraiHinica,  470,  b. 

Mirwr,  005,  a. 

Miatio,  638,  a ;  476.  a. 

Miiaki  Canaatia,  tSO,  a. 

Mtaaio  Hrawata,  038,  a. 

Miaaio  Innminioaa,  638,  b. 

MiMua,»6,b. 

Mi.dia#4pM,  1071,  a. 

Mis&^awf  iia,,  038,  b ;  630,  a. 

MtvWentf  clrov  iixih  tSS,  b. 

MioAd  Acq,  639,  tk 

•MiiT,  039,  a. 

M/Tw,  059,  a. 

Hitra,  187,  b;  1073,  b. 

Mtxu  Actio,  17,  h. 

Hri,  Ml,  a. 

Mia)ft«ni,49T.a. 

HdTiina,  457, 

Htels,  316,  b. 

M<>xUc.996.«. 

ModiolnB,  331,  b. 

Modioa,  630,  t. 

MMxds,  14,  a. 

Mola,  030,  b. 

MdU  Saba,  646,  >. 

•MolvbdMia,  640,  b. 

•Molrbdoa,  i*0,  U 

MonaBlo^  081,  a. 

Moneta,  640,  bL 

MoneUea  Tnonviri,  040,  b. 

Monetarii,  641,  b. 

Mmiile,  041,  b. 

Muniior,  068,  b. 

Mtfraxpiifiani',  700,  b, 

Mot^Tpa/i^**,  700,  b. 

Movefiifvw,  479jb, 

M6ni^»diuai,  633,  b, 

Monoxylin,  5D3,  b  j  889,  b. 

MonMniB),  810,  b. 

Monih  (Ore«k},  lOO-a;  634, b. 

Month  (RooMB),  101,  a,  b. 

MonttnantDBt.  401,  b. 

M^,  96,  a. 

Minvlur,  356,  b. 

Horbna  Comittalia,  W,  a. 

■Mona,  641,  b. 

'MofBTTUi,  041,  b. 

*Wp«xet         641,  b. 

Mwtanam,  649,  b. 

Mortan,  040,  b. 

Moa,560,b. 

Moaaioa,  »»,  a ;  715,  a. 

•Moaehu,  Ott,  a. 

M^c^MO.  « ;  409,  b. 

MM«M(,  160,  a  i  499,  b. 

Mav*«X"< 
UpufntAw,  100,  a. 
Hoominc  fer  the  Dead,  496,  b ; 

469,  b. 
IMvaa,  643,  a. 
IC«««ciei<,  644,  a. 
MM*iiMk644,b. 
Moonaobai,  691,  a. 
MMiaM  Cantio,  117,  a. 
Mwf4p«,307,b;m,b. 

MallMa,  744,  b. 
MAt«63^k 


Haban.  ION,  a. 
Malta,  no.  a. 
Maaerator,  475.  b. 
Monicapa,  163,  a. 
Manicipea,  1 073,  a. 
Monicipiiim,  183,  a ;  446,  • 
UuDiia,  907,  a;  479,  b. 
'Mamna,  643,  a. 
Huralia  Corona,  311.  a. 
Mariaa.  1040,  b. 
H4m<t».X>9,«- 
M«n«a  Vaaa,  041,  b. 
HDirbiua  Vaaa,  043,  b. 
Mo^iiWm,  1094,  a.  . 

•M»a,64S,b. 

MnaearinBi,  449,  a. 

MiiBcalM,043,b. 

HiuMU,  644,  a. 

Hina,  091,  b. 

Miuio  (Greek),  644,  a. 

Hnaie  (Ronan),  030,  a. 

Muaica  Mala,  738,  b. 

Hneivani,  715,  il 

HaaivaM  Oina,  5X0,  a ;  7Ul  • 

*Mu>icat,  «t,  a. 

lliMtaceaia,  09),  a. 

Kvmyar^,  396,  m ;  41],  b 

Mdar>(,t»,bi3M,a. 

VUnA  691.  a. 

•HnaMla,  691,  a. . 

MiHrr^fMO)^  609,  a, 

MvfTiXn,  344,  a. 

H,t«rpw,344,ai  MLk 

Miarptf,  344,  a. 

Maattta,  1051,  a. 

MoIatioaM,  019,  a. 

Mntoi  Actio,  051,  a. 

Mutoi,  073,  « {  960,  U 

Mntaam,  051,  a. 

Uiim,  3V7,  b :  909,  b.  . 

'Myaanim,  OSl,  b. 

•Mju[,091,b. 

'Mylia,  091,  b. 

*M70i>.  651,  b. 

■HyoMHia,  051,  b. 

■MTiiaa.  05 J,  b. 

•MrnDei,  051,  h. 

*M>r«a,651,b. 

Mjxtena.  659,  a. 

•Mr*ticetiia,051,b 

Myatnim,  OH,  b. 

■Hr»>^  993,  a. 

'VjKm,  098,  a. 

S. 

NMiia,490,b. 
KMiav,  497,  b. 
Nail.  303,  a. 
Nanea  (OtmIO,  090; 
NaMa  {RooMii},  600,  b. 
14^,  098,  bL 
•Nap7, 653,  a. 
*NBrci«iia,  653;  a. 
^Kudoa,  US,  a. 
Narce,  633,  *. 
*Narthax,  653,  a. 
Nartbeoia,  1009,  b. 
Nawlitii  Ludi,  60t,  b. 
Natalibna  RecUtOUa^  k 
Nautio,  148,  a. 
NatatonoBi,  146,  a. 
Nataialaa,  774,  a. 
Nanlia,  053,  a. 
Navaha  Coma,  310;  b. 
NaTalUScnba,690,k 
Hawafx/a,  653,  a. 

Nara^^ua,^^  a. 
NadvAiHw,  038,  a. 
Nai>«pepia,  093.  b. 
N«*«(>ap»r,««,b. 
NaTiginm,  Bm^  b. 
Na*la,880.b. 
Nmnadta,  0M,  a. 
Wawachimni,  094,  a. 
H«fc,  680,  b. 
Naiita,419,a. 
Nnrinl  nfYfa^mi,  MS,  b. 
Jtitenadr,  045,  b. 
*Naatilua,  694,  b. 
VmniUm,  654,  b. 
N«brii,6S^a. 
•Nebrilea,  US,  a. 

NaeklMsa,  641,  b. 
HM^fi»M>,  46B,  K. 
MwyiWww.  450, 
NuOM.4S6.b. 
N«fMtiINa*,30l,bL 
UI7-> 
'  Digilized  by  VjOO^ 
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N<«rt>*B  Aetlo,  an,  k 
Naf*t«nB  AotHL  lOt,  b. 
tl«t(i(Tmlim,  Bt,  b. 
NanttarttM  GmUtW 

m,  >. 

HimI^  053,  h. 
H/rfu,  W,  b. 
Nra»M  GuM^  6U,  hL 

6U,  b. 
Nanw,  IM,  b. 
IfOM^W.  M,  ■  1  1IJ7S,  b. 
Nio/^MMuf,  MO,  mi  4M, 
r(i**>Xa«v,  090,  a. 

Nfwvoiisi,  6S3,  b 

Ni«(.  »M,  m.  / 

■Nap«athn,M6, 

N<p»,  trr,  b. 

Ncptim,  tT7,  b. 
Kaptuulia,  U4,  ft. 
*N*n<>n.  U6.  ■. 
NonmiBna,  HO,  b. 
'NantM.  UA,  a. 
ftt^la,  VTS,  a. 
flata,  830,  ». 
hem  SM,  b. 
NaiiUB,  AM,  b. 
Ninbu  Viiraua,  U0,  b. 
•Niirnm.AM,  b. 
Nil,  018,  b. 

N^laa,  OM,  bi7«4,«. 
Nadu.  AH,  t. 
Pipvaan,  ^4~,  a. 
Nonvn  LaticQM,  SCS,  a. 
Naaaa  tCreek),  6W,  V 
NofwD  (Rumao),  M,  k 
NumanclBlor,  46,  a. 
rfdfua/idi  Ml,  b> 

NafiafeAant,  441, 

e«,  1. 
Nefuftrn,  eA),.b. 
N<iu,  tl»i  IBS,  a. 
Nucsa,  W,  a. 
Nou  CcMoriB,  OM,  ». 
NMahl,  »l,a. 
Notatio  Ccnanria,  OM  V 
NoUUa  Difn'talOB,  604,  • 
Mairafbot,  STtt,  a. 
NoracaU,  190,  a. 
Norala,  SO,  b. 
Noraiio,  074,  a. 
Noralltt,  BM.  a. 
Notclla  CanalitntWM*,  0bt, 
Nixanber,  101,  a. 
Nomidiale,  Mt,  a ;  MS,  l 
Nwwica,  SI,  a. 
Non  Ilamian,  MS,  a,  b. 
Hon  Opana  NDDtutio,OeO,  • 
Navfnrri'a,  )W, 
'Noamepioa,  OM,  b. 
Noia,  DM,  b. 
Naiaiii  Antio,  OM,  b 
Noiia,  OM,  b. 
Naclaai,  IMS,  b. 
Nudipadilia,  180,a. 
Nudua,  MT,  a. 
NuuBniii),  80a,  a. 
NanBQlani,  014,  k 
NnmuUni.  SH.  a. 
Nommoa  or  Naraoa,  868,  b. 
Nofifarwr^,  080,  a. 
Nt>f(^(*r4f ,  OM,  a. 
NuKopaiio,  Ml,  b. 
Nuadiaa,  H7,  a. 
NuBdiaoBD,  008,  a. 
NiatiaUo,  IM,bj  M«,a. 
ffnpti*,  8B,  a. 
Nnni,  n,  b. 
N^a,  Mt,  b. 
•NrcMria,  MB,  a. 
*Nrct>corai,  WB,  a. 
•NjnphM,  008,  m. 

O. 

Oan,8n,a. 
Oath  (Graek),  008,  b. 
Oath  <BoBBB),  070,  a. 
'Q&J,  4T>,b;  100a,a. 
Obaliacna,  071,  a. 
OMiaka,  071,  a. 

'otA6t,  en,  m. 

OUicabo,  074,  b. 
Oblmiionaa,  871,  b. 
OboTtia,  3M,  b. 
Obngara  Lagan,  HO,  i. 
ObaHLonalia  Coroiia,  109,  b 
Obaaiinm,  BM  b 
Oocatio,  sn,  a. 


Odoopatio,  tn,  b 

'Oxav^,  H8.  bL 
'Oxva*.  MS,  bu 
'Oj™,  lOM.  a. 
*OdiM,  070,  b. 
■Ocbia,  070,  b. 
•Ochro,  070,  b. 
'Ocimoaidaa,  OTO,  b. 

•ociMUM.  ere,  b. 

Ocna,  B70,  b. 
'Oifx&itTK.  Mfl,  b. 
'0*f>.Sa(,  703,  b ;  MB,  b. 
■Orrif  niXof,  too,  a. 
Octan,  low,  a. 
Oetavia  Lai,  384,  a. 
Octabar,  101,  m. 
Octobar  Eqnaa,  TIT,  b. 
Octobar-hnnt.  717,  b. 
OcUiphonn,  S71,  a. 
'U^rrdypa,  449, 
'O^rr^TMaaa,  MB,  b 
•O*,  877.  a. 
CEcaa.  317,  b. 
•CEaaaib*.  817,  a. 
*(£aa*,  077,  a. 
(EaomclaBi,  lOM,  b. 
(Bnophflrnm,  077,  a. 
Qlnotibonia,  077,  k 
'(Eaolhera.  077,  b. 
a:i]pam,  lOU,  a. 
•(Kirtui.  077,  b. 
OfTainJicuIaiB.  87,  b. 
OiraDdii.  07,  b. 
Olbrium  Adaiaamk,  ti,  a. 
"OjiWior,07a.  b. 
OealniaLai,  M4,  a. 
OiamrtHOf,  480.  b. 
Ofara^pe^of.  400,  b. 


■■■  .  "I.a. 

'  "  b. 

-  «n,b. 

:M,bL 

.  y.  I.  b. 
.  b. 

.  [.881,  a, 
Vi;.,  dSl.a. 


Oinioinf,  KU, 
Olt4^tX,,  lOM,  b. 
O^Mf,  lOM,  b. 
OlMxtmi,  m,  a. 

oUx^.  m.  b. 

0/>«^p»T,  077,  a. 
OiunBTiBf.  MO,  b. 
■Of»nf(.  M7,  a. 
Oleapna  Conu,  SIS,  a. 
'OliTa,077,  k 
011a,8n,k 
'OXp.(,  841,  b. 
■OlolfKoo,  078,  b. 
'OloMioB,  878,  b. 

'ou^Tia.  eeo,  a. 

'OX»^r(i(,  878,  b. 
Olraipih].  078,  b. 
Olrmnc  Qa»w,  080,  a. 
•Olyra,  8M.  a. 
'Sl4iafiYia,  SM.b. 
'OfT^lfAW.  ICS.  b. 
•Onpbai,  800,  a. 
OnB|»r,  OeO,  a. 
'OruporaXfa,  ITO,  a. 
Onarana  Nam,  8BI,  a. 
Oaani  Fervodi  SarTilDa,678,  b. 
•Onitia,  800,  a. 
■Onobmhia,  8BD,  a. 
'Om^.,  oh,  m. 
'Dra(,  810,  b. 
*Oiioa,  SW,  a. 
*ODiNtta,  8BB,  b. 
*ODri,  890,  b. 
Oaji,  41,  b. 
Opalia,  0»,  b. 
^Opalna,  888,  a. 
OpMB,  743,  b. 

Opena  S«r*an^«t  AninalinHit 

878,  a.' 
Oparia  Nori  Nntiatio,  888,  a. 
'O«0«V^  0itnp»s,  411,  b. 
•'0*if  Mdm»t,  <M,  k 
*Ophita*,  080,  b. 
Opifata.  894,  a. 
Dpima  Spolia,  007,  a.  b. 
Optmiaaan  Viaara,  lOU^  l 
Opmalorea,  OH,  b. 
'OnvAtJottat,  M8,  k 
OpiatOfnfki,  MS.  a. 
*OpabalaamDlB,  080.  k 
*'O*0(  Uljiim,  OM,  k 
Oppia  Ui,  914,  a. 
Oppidum,  SM,  a. 


■Opaiaaoa,  OM,  k 
•O^,  880,  k 
OpMutor,  887,  a. 
'0^w>«.  987,  a. 

;oJaji-^egj^ 

■oJtSSav,  886!  k 
OpaooioB,  088,  b. 
'0)i«nUlK,  807,  a. 
'OOwwAum,  807,  a. 
■Oj^awiaAJa,  807,  a. 
Optio,  IH,  a :  m,  a. 
Opunaiaa,  087,  a. 
OptiBi.  087,  a. 
Opva  N«*aM,O0l,a. 
OTaelM,887,  k 
OracalvB.  887,  k 
Ormnom,  093,  b, 
OrmUcM*  PrwipM,  801,  k 
Oialor,  804,  a. 
Orbna,  U7,  a. 
Orca,ni,a. 

Orcbaatia,  968,  a. 
•Opxx^.  MO.  b- 
Orchia  Lei,  9H,  a. 
'Onhilna.  OM.  a. 
*On:hii,  093,  a. 
Oraaoa  LibntM,  816,  a> 
Omnoa  Seaator,  818,  a ;  886,  k 
Oidiaani  Gladialoraa,  478.  b. 
Ordiaani  S«TTi,8B4,  a;  887,  a. 
OnJiDariaa  Jndax,  334,  a. 
Orda,flOS,  k 

Ordo  DacuiwnB,  M,  bi 
809.  k 

Oido  Eqaaafria, 417,  a;  803, b ; 

887.  b. 

Onto  Svnatoriua,  097,  b :  803, 

b;  8M.  k 
Ores,  49S,k 
'OraichalcoM,  093,  k 
■OreoMlinaB,  OH,  k  . 
Organ,  JtJ.  b. 
Orraaiat,  3n,  k 
Orfaaan.  311,  k 
'OpYia.  OM.  a. 
'Opfvid,  763,  b. 
Onchalcan.  ITT,  a. 
*Onfann«,  609,  k 
Ongioahi,  801,  a. 
OmameBU  TnaaiplialiM,  lOIS, 


Ornatrii,  09^  k 
'Opa«j*.Mr,  783,  k 
'Orobancbe,  6W,  a. 
'Oroboa,  80^  l 
*Oroapaxoa,  N8,  a. 
*Ort7gnD«tn,  600,  a. 
•Ottyi,  006,  a. 
•Orri,  6M,  a. 
•Orjia,  690,  a. 
^Os,  430,  b. 

■ancofl)>u  «r 'OaX'^ilpw,  696, 

■0»xaM»'.  »- 
Oaciua,  110,  k 
OMilinm,  eW,  k 
Oatantum,  810,  b. 
Oatianum,  OM.  k 
Oitiariaa.  316,  b. 
Oatiam,  3la.b;  SM,b. 
Oatiacitn,  133,  a. 
'Oarpuier,  439,  a. 
'OrrpoM^,  113,  b ;  439,  a. 
*0«uaoodan&a,  6M,  b. 
*Oatrsnm,  696,  k 
•OatriUa,  607,  a. 
*Oatrra,  007,  a. 
•Oftfr^  TIB,  k 
'OMnw.  718,  k 
*Otia,  807,  a. 
OTa,t3S,b. 
0*aU>  Conaa,  UI,b. 
Ola(,439,k 
Otatio,  69T,  a. 
Oi6mi,  SU,  k 
OvMi,  430,  a. 
Orile,  107,  a. 
Onnia  Lax,  384,  a. 
•OTi»,697,h. 
MAaf.W,0S,k 
OtUx«n.8U,a. 
CH,\oxim,  846,  a. 
OoDca,  ion,  a. 
OiyKU,  itm,  a. 
Owyyia,  1061,  a> 
OifKxvia,  776,  a. 
Oipiaxf,  488,  k 


"  it.  It,  b. 

1651.  b. 
11,  k 
11.  k 
1034.  k 


p.  n.  r 

Faclao,  675, »,  k 
Pmom,  673,  a,  k 
■Pwlaa,  407,  k 
Paaa,  807,  b. 
PwUnpa,  OBft,  k 
Pwlafag^aa,  8n,  k 
fBdaiofu,  89^  a. 
•P>d«aa,80e.k 
P>aala.8g8.k 
'hona,  089,  a. 
Patwaln.  009,  a. 
Paf  aai.  090,  a. 
pagaaiea,  777,  k 
Par.>H<«- 
Uiudw,  60T,  k 
n«iiar**rtc,  888, 
UM,i,wipt.  488,  a. 
llai&TiMU,  481,  k 
□aiivlMMfc  «U.  a. 
n«i4Hv.  W,  k 
PanOMf.  4M,  k 
nanir,  607,  k 
P«b,7]3,k 
Palntra,  714.,  a. 
IlaXwrpM,  T16,  k 
n«Aai>)i«a>n,  718,  k 
TlaXurr^,  TCI,  k 
IlalcirTpa,  716,  a. 

PaUtiDi  LhU,  491,  k. 
PaU,  7ia,  b. 
n.U^  718,  k 
noXircar^Xaf,  B8u  a. 
Palilia,  717,  a. 
Palinpaeaitta,  SBS,  h. 
Palla,  717,  b. 
naUwt,  Ml,  k 
HaAJUnc,  »I.  k 
Palliata  Fabnlm,  3M,  k 
Pallmioa,  no,  k 
Pallicdita.  717,  k 
Palbaa,  717,  k 
Palmipaa,  TO.  a, 
PalHua,  7n.  a. 
PaladamntUB,  iV,  K 
PaladBtDa,711,a. 
Palaa,  711.  k 
UMfUtinm.  m,  b. 
TidfpMXM,  7M,  a. 

ni^«^M,  loet.  b. 

Panatbeim,  Ttt,  a.  ^ 
PaacratiaM*.  7H,  V 
PaacraoiuBL,  TS4,  a. 
Pauteel*,  713,  a. 
lUriia.  717,  k 
l\*yi»txin,  198,  a. 
Tlmrlrrtftt.  717,  k 

'PaaicM,  718.  a. 
IlantiNa,  716,  a. 
namrAia,  7H.  a. 
noMiiXcaf,  964.  b. 
*Paiiihna,  Ttt,  b. 
hntonuma,  TIB,  b. 
*Papa*«r,  7B,  k 
Paper,  967.  b;  9681.  ». 
Pa|>BLaidaP«re(riBM,S8L» 
Papia  PiHB  Lm,  30S,a. 
•P^BliaLTM.k 
Papnia  Lax,  364,  a. 
Papiria  Plaaba  Lax.  5M.k 
Papiria  PaUba  Lu,  9M,  b. 
Papiiia  Taballm  Ijo,  t«b 
Papyrva,  SS7,  k 
■Paprna,  11..  7M,  b. 
Par  lapar  Lodm,  71^  k 
Paiafaaaia,  300,  a. 
n«ip«SA<M,  Tn,  k 
DaprfCaXw,  719,  k 
napMara&tiOMP,  M9,  b. 
napararaMl*,  TH.  a. 
Il«f>«>«ra64i«TU.a. 
II>p«>r.««a«if*V,Tn.a. 
niv>x«(4rw«.l».b:mb 

napavirvt,  049,  a. 
Paraoiaaa,  719,  k 
Pangaada.  730,  a. 
n<pg»^M«^4«,k 


90ai6arK,  Stt.  a. 
ounAarif,  3X1,  K. 

uoAw.  1^48,  b. 

ofarirw^  ICM,  ft. 

U^^rM,  3f!%  b. 

opa— i>i(,  79S. 

■mqI,  mi,  k 
afMTrf(.MS,ft. 

amultn,  <l,  ft. 

■ichuMat,  MB,  fti 

PaiiUlM,  11.,  734,  ft. 
PanUlot,  TM,ft. 
Pudiuti,  TM,  a. 
lafu^^ia,  7M,  b. 
lif»ficpw.  TM,  ft. 
lamr;  ooTfurra.  996,  ft. 
PftreiM.  TM.  b. 
idf*t(OV.  UC,  b. 
lofmaypaiiit,  T9t.  b. 

arcDtalia,  401,  h. 
lop<iei»».  JJ*,  ft. 
>r:»,  :S4,  b. 
ftnUa.717,ft. 
Panam  Hamc,  TM,  b. 
■rmft,  T3S.  b. 
•ranU,  7M,  k 
E*anio(w,  TS7,  ft. 
Jaovif ,  A90,  ft. 
Uf^oi.  M8,  b. 

P«nnjebi>,  7S7,  ft. 
ftnpiu,  7J7,  ft. 
Parra,  7X7,  ft. 
ftntcxlft,  308,  k 
fttncHlinm,  306,  U 
iaf]0t»(M.  7XT,  ft. 
Putfaenioft.  737,  k 
lopd/vM,  737,  ft. 
luptfrviiai,  737,  ft. 
ftrtoenfaip,  001,  ft. 
ftitoi  Abactio,  47,  ft 
lapu^^,  M9,  b. 
aaceodi  ServiUu,  87V,  ^ 
wuft,  1035,  ft. 
macam  PuUm,  830,  h. 
Pswer,  7X7.  b. 
•Man,  loss,  b. 
•Mua,  737,  b. 
astophoroft,  737,  b, 
[sardt,  738,  ^ 
Idrai«Hi  MO,  ft. 
Btella,  738.  ft. 
atar,  X77,  b. 
•trimiu,  749,  ft. 
ftter  FamiliM,  430,  ft;  741,  • ! 
742.*. 

aur  Patntttc,  4X7,  ft. 
atera,  738,  a- 
atbwlogia,  739,  a. 
atibaloBt,  463,  a. 
atinft,  740,  fe. 
atn>a,74t.bi  eM,b. 
fttiM  PaiMtaa,  741,  a. 
atTicii,74S,b. 
atrimi  at  Mattiai,  74S,  a. 
fttrana,  749,  ft 
WmuMU,  749,  a. 
atronfta.  743,  il  . 
Unia8,977,  b. 
'ftTiiMntom,  U9,  b ;  IMS,  b. 
Pmm,  747,  b. 

■■aparie.  Actio  da,  lit,  ft. 
■ftDpaiiaa,  747,  b. 
^•arii,  748,  ft. 
Fawift,  748,  ft. 
>ftrorSald>tn,9H,ft. 

rw>c,su.ft:mb. 

■o^ro,748,ft;M^a. 
>Muahl,  T4a,  ft. 


PtesbMft,  748.  k. 
Fte«Iami.74a,k 
Paobo.  A«tte  4a,  SM.  ft. 
PMLn,  sax,  b :  8M.  a. 
PkcahBH  Caabaw, '41,  ft. 
rta>a.»,bi  4BT,a. 
nman  Cola,  f73;  ft. 

i>>»,748.k 
Il«r«ia>.408.K 
PtdaacBi  iadai.  3M.  m. 
Ptdftni.  806,  b ;  ML  a. 
Fc4Mft,7«,k 
Di^tW  188,  b. 
PadM^i.  748.  b. 
FedMft  Lax.  3M,  b. 
P«dw,748.h. 

P«««, 

IbUrfti,T«rk. 
OfUrvc,  M7, 

Pakcu.  T4t,  b. 

'FUcciMB.74t^h. 
n£Unf,  811,  ft. 
•Pcl«iM,T4»,h. 

488,  ft. 
PeUei,  3B,  ft, 
PeUn,749,b. 
DfAndrK,  798,  m. 
•P«ltna«.7Ml^b. 
P«lta,7S0,b. 

lUXrMTa/,  »4.  b;  SBl  b  i  7Hk 
P«B,  197,  a. 

n^tM,b. 

•PeMkpa,  7St,  ft. 
nocrm.75l,ft, 
■Penia,~M,  » 
nir»^,  Stt,  ft. 

n^nnr.  •94.  b. 
Fnicillftt^  701,  k. 
PcoUctMaMadiHHi    m,  b ; 

ff;A,bL 

narwTMfV,  081,  b. 
n(*T«X<di>r.  »40,b 
niFr^A»f,  483,  b. 
'Pant^khjUn,  791,  a. 
nmtfmva.  M4,  a. 
PcataUUi,  791,  b. 
FntalbkM,  791,  a. 

nuTf  <iii»*t.a90,  b. 

llfyr^iBavnf.  791,  a. 
naT*aa«rB>4r«,  731,  a. 
Ibrr^Mrraf,  98,  a. 
■FeaUtican  HaiM,  79t,  b. 

noT^pof.  eei,  b, 

•Faperi,  79S,  b. 
•P*^7d8,h.  ^ 
UMm,  79S,  t)- 
Faplaia.  791,  k 
Far  CondktMMK.  793,  b. 
Per  JadicH  FoatalalicaiaB,  79S, 
b. 

Far  Hanw  lajartiwwai,  817,  ft. 
Per  Pignona  CapkMB  or  Ca^ 

tioaeai,  793,  h. 
Pm,  794,  a. 
■Paraa,  794,  b. 
*PereMvteraa,  794,  b, 
*F«aiiN,  794,  b. 
•Pardicinn,  794,  b. 
•Peidis,  794.  b. 
Fetdaellio,  800,  a. 
Paidaallionia  DmmTin,  704,  b. 
Parafriaaa,  799,  a. 
Famnptona  Eicaptio,  IS,  a, 
Farfaowa,  lOOS,  a. 
Pamila,  795.  b. 
ncfSanw.  900,  a. 

nxpiSaXef,  osa,  a. 

IU(»tpaxtit'wv,  98,  a. 
*Penc]]rmeiMa,  799,  b. 
UfpHuwrw,  408,  a. 

IttftMnt,  TSit  b. 
Ilipnrf  ma,  909,  ^ 
Iltaudjiac,  940,  ft. 

nipfMXH,  4O0,i>. 

HtflTTtpot,  300,  a. 

'Periatara,  797,  b. 
•PariaiamM,  797,  b. 

PanatiftTch^let,  k 

nipiffrAMK,  814,  b 
PniMjJma^UTib. 


PvntMMft,  99a,  a. 

P*TWI«B,  871,  k. 

PM]Bi7,«08La:  iTI,k 

P«ab796,a. 
ni#<*i,.^b. 
nWMv..438.k 
nia>wi.438,k 
FaiptftdgftlftM,  79B,  ft. 

rHpaUftAaio,U>b- 
hiilft,TM.ft. 
FMaacuciM  JfltK  17 ,  k 
nip*alai,H.k. 

■^i<Ma,iar,ft. 

•FMcftH^nS^ft. 

pMMft.796,a. 

PMiM,m,k 

FM,1«l.k 

llMM{,988.k 


rbwdMiftLai. 

nn«)iM^IM,k. 
IItr£<^rn^k 
|Wn*aft3k 
Patft«aa,m,k 
Fala«nMa,<M.a. 
FHaftnm.78Cft. 
FrUUr.M,a;  48,*. 
Pamiim,  784,  a. 
P«ti«iaLai,984,k 
IkrptbW,  499,  ft. 
Pttmta  Lax,  9M,  k 
•Pbar«a.784,». 
•PWoa.  764,  a. 
«>ifMa.  T77,  a. 
Fhaba,tM.a. 
*Ffcalna,7H,a. 
•Fhala^m.  784,  k 
PbakB>ft,784,ft. 
Pbalau,  101.  b  i  ?K  k 
Fhalarica,  489,  k 
MAftpM,704.k 
Fbal«m,7<4,k 
Pball«a,S63,b;  481,  a. 
MXaf,480,a.  • 
FbaiMift,  789,  ft. 
Phanaawtka.  789,  k 
♦aiy»r»Tp/ai.  787,  a. 
^opfwEMn,  7S7,  ft. 
*.ppdn»r«f4.786,b. 
tap^am,  987,  a. 

4M,  a;  908.  a. 
Pbana  or  Fharaa,  7il,  & 

717,  b. 
Pbaaelna,  787.  a. 
•Pfaaaelaa,  707.  k 
*Pba^anii,  787,  k 
Mv}'a>«v,478.a. 
*Phatiaaa%  787,  k 
*Pfaaa>olna,7ff7,k 
Mnc,  707.  k 
•PkaMft,  708,  ft. 
^ttHrta,  99%,  a. 
'PtwUaa,  708,  ft. 
•f*dnt.  991,  a. 
FfcaagitM,  009,  k 
«tpif,378,b{  X79,  ft. 
•tAa,  738,  a. 
•PbilWraft,  788,  ft 
•PhiljTB,  708,  a. 
PbilTTft,  988,  ft. 

«la^,49X.k 

•niww,  708,  a. 
*Phk«Ma,  788,  a. 
•Phlc«,7«8,k 
*FlKMm,70B.k 
*Pbocma,  708,  k 
•PhmiMiptoraa,  708,  k 
*FlM»fticnraa,  700,  k 
'Fhanix,  708,  k 
MMt,768,k 
M>n««q,7S9. 

•^/T'i09,b;T71,a. 

Mt(*«,  970,  ft 
Mpfii^,  009,  k 

MS»r99M>^10S0,a. 
4«prn^,8ftl.ft. 
♦mtuuI,  001,  a. 
•2fw>,  718,  b. 
•wrarwrla,  800,  a.  * 
*Pbo«.  T71,a, 
*Pbi»iB<u,771,ft. 
♦parpcufa  ypoMMt^,  H,  k 

«;;;;T;wk.iMr£rb;ion^b. 


PkrnM.T18bft.  _ 
•Pkrniaa  LafN,  ?7l,  ft. 

PbrTBca.T7l,ft. 

PktUtr.  TTI,  a. 
M.aa.lX,b;  TTl.k 
Mm        •CUi  JlMM>,Tn«k 

*n<.  134.  k 
•Pbma.m.k 

•nrM,  m.  k 

^XaVTMMV,  It,  ^ 

*»^*n*>.  TTI,  k 

lODl.  k 
•Ph5lhte,7Tl,k 
♦aJufanXrit,  41^  a ;  TTI,  k. 
*»w,1001.k 

•Pb7aBlaa,7n,k 

ICT,  k 
Pb;aHaQpft.77».ft. 
Fbywaaaa.  8M^  lb 
Pieabai  1091,  k 
Fi(tan.80»,k 
•P>c«a.774.k 
Pifftafaucift  Aclia,  798,  k 
Fisam  Cape,  791,  k 
Pinna,  779,  ft. 
Na,  811,  b ;  777.  a. 
POaai,  10a.k 
FiWatw,  777,  k 
FilcalaM,  778,  a. 
PiMoa,  778,  a. 
FiWoa,  777.  k 
FiUaa,  777,  k 
Fibcrapaa.  777,  L 
nOvna,  778,  >. 
na,ar,778.a. 
nu«(,778.a. 
Piluft, 489,fti  on,* 
•PJaa.779.k 
PiaanilMCa,  779,  k 
Pinaha  Las,  984,  k 
ntWL  M4,  a. 

*Fiaaa,  770,  k 
'PiBaoftylax,  771^  k 
*FiDiM,  779,  k 
•Pipar,  780.  a. 
Piacatorii  Ladi,  801,  k 
Pi>ci>ft,79,b:  I48,ft. 
■PiwaaalkalnN,  7801  ^ 
n/vawni,  I091,k 
*FiMaaa,  780.  a. 
PntiUDM,04%k 
FiMor,  780;  a. 
P>MrnmM,840,B(84^k 
■Piibaciu,  780,  k 
WOh,  1091,  k 
n,9otri*.  3M.  b. 
Pittadaw,  94,  ft ;  440^  ft. 
■PitTQcaapa,  780,  k 
•Pitr«,7SD,  k 
FlMona  Lai,  SIB, «. 
Fla|a,83e,k 
Plafiarina,  781,  ^ 
Flag  mm,  780,  k 
PUftipaa,  301,  a. 
nXMn«4, 913,  a. 

m^Twr*,  839,  k 

TDmt^fAnn,  189,  k 
*PlatatMia,7BI,a. 
Plaoatram  or  PloMiftMi,  781,  ft 
Plantia  or  Plotia  Im  da  Vi 
1068,  a. 

"  JBdiciaria,9M,k 
Fhbaii,  TBI,  b. 
PlabtU  LwU,  001,  k 
PI«baa.78S,k 
Plabiaeitvat,  789^  bf  M>»k 
Flat*,  781,  k 
mi|«rpw,008,k 
FlacirDBi,  800,  k 
FUd(aa,T79. 

Fta^Mbl^rH^ai  lN.k> 
nXdb>r,70,k 
lUiMiM,  68t,  k 
IIXM«(,MT,k 
nM«8^,MT,b:  gOI,k 
nUMfW.H»l.k 
■Pledmoa,  786,  k 
nXatvv,  889,  k 
Ploocb,  79,a. 
nX»«|Hi^,  718,  ft. 
PloMaiii,  788.  a. 
nXarr^pta,  780,  k 
■Ptombiftt,  788,  a. 
•naata^  780,  ft. 
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PoaaBalici,  7dB,  b. 
'PdieiIi*.  707,  k 

Pny.,  384,  «. 
ll<n>(,  SSI,  L 
P-vilun,  TST,  b. 
n^ci,  ew,  B  ;  SH,  k. 
Podian,  U,  K. 
lloiowatKtl,  IIS, 
•Po*.  787,  b. 
'hniha,  787,  b. 
•Pacalm,  TS7,  b. 
P«M,TS7,  !>. 

pMalia  Paptiia  Lax,  384,  b ; 
til,  b. 

nMM>r>t<,  718, 
llMur.  IS,  ■. 
rUKifitei,  tl, 
n*(f«i<,  B,  a. 
llMirr4f,  SI.  a. 
PniDBiDf,  7M,  b  1  ion,  b 
ntXi)nipX.'(,  788,  m. 
'Poltawniutn,  TS8, 
HmUlrai,  788. 
nMA<rr4pion  TS8,  a 
•PoliM,  788.  b. 
naX.r(b.  138,  b. 
ntXinw,  t5«,  b. 

Pollicani,  7n,  b. 
PolliciUUo,  070,  k. 
PolliBctnrM.iM,  a. 
IWo(.  »8,  b. 

•Poljoupam,  788,  b. 
PolvcbTnaijr,  7tO,  a. 
•PjjIKloa,  7B6.  b. 
■PulrfooWM,  788,  b. 
'Polfipiaan,  788,  b. 
■Polr>iu,  788,  b. 
PolrMiU,  M.  a. 
•Pmuiaa,  TW,  b. 
Pawiium,  7W,  b. 
Poop*.  7W,  a. 
Ponpa  CtrcBMia,  tU,  b. 
PooipeiB  Le|ei,  3M,  b. 
-Poapholj-i,  790, 1. 
■Poapilui,  7M,  a. 
PomIo,  301,  b. 
Pom,  IT],  a. 

"  ^iiu^l7*,b. 

"    fmiluii.  174,  a. 

"    OiliQi,  171,  b. 

"    Fabnciut,  174,  b. 

**    JuucuUmii,  174,  a. 

"   MilTina,  173.  b. 

"    PalKlmui,  17*,  b. 

■■    Sabliciu,  174.  a. 

"    Vaticuu,  174,  a. 
PoniirBi,  7«u,  a. 
Pooliftcei  MiDorai,  791,  b. 
Pnotifiulfs  Libn,  791,  a. 
PMtiOcalu  Lu'li,  Ml,  b. 
PoDtiflciun  Jua,  MO,  a;  7S1, 

a;  79S,  a. 
Pooto,  703,  a. 

Papa,  KO,  b ;  Sr,  a  :  848,  a. 
Pupilia        5S4,  a. 
Popina,  S9S,  b. 
Poplifugia,  792,  b. 
PopuUrt*.  M7,  b. 
Pi^alaret  AriimMs,  lOSO,  ft. 
Pi^uluia,  U,  a. 
PiipalDi,  T4S,  b. 
PopuUfugia  or  Poplifagia,  79S 

Pot,  9a,  b. 

Piircia  Ltf^t,  S69,  a. 

Hdprii,  yOi,  a. 

flopvicof,  501,  b. 

nQpr,.dy  TiXof,  901,  b  i  301,  a 

no|nv6ac"ciii',  303,  b. 

lIopvoriAwfiii,  30S,  b. 

n«p(0ra(,  793,  a. 

napwoypaAla,  71S,  a 

*Pura,  791,  a. 

TUpral  1A8,  b. 

TUpmr.  438,  b. 

n»|Mn)(ia.  438,  b. 

Pona,  791,  a. 

Porteuilia,  SM,  a. 

PtHUnlum.  810,  b. 

Porticui,  794,  a. 

PuTtiKulua,  748,  ■;  7H.  b. 

Poftiturea,  794,  b ;  8SS,  b 

Pononuni,  7M,  b. 

Pcnunnalia,  793,  a. 

PcRoaaLa,  793,  a. 
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Pom,  no,  a. 
amuiuir,  190,  a. 
nMCiMnit,  793,  a. 
PoMiMio.  7*3,  b. 
PoMaasM  BoBoniK,  183,  b. 
PoaaaMo  ClandMtiM,  H4, 
PoMwaaor.  783,  b. 
PiMtM,aM,  b. 
PaalienM,  3M,  b. 
PoatliHiiiiBn,  790,  i. 
PoaUHndiaaaB  Tuapaa,  Mt, 
a. 

PeMlatidi,  478,  b. 
PaatBBu,  900,  a. 
■PaCanofaiua,  800,  a. 
*Pounaa,  BOO,  a. 
PotaaUa,  741,  a. 
•Pothu,  800,  a. 
PoUBrr,  439,  a. 

no>;,7ei,  b. 

npAtraptf,  800,  b. 
PraadaoM  PshM,  43T,  a. 
PrmciDctio,  OS,  a ;  988,  a. 
PrNcinclaa,  lOM,  b. 
*Pmjc>a,  800,  b. 
PiMMaa,  800,  b. 
PnaooBiflm,  801,  a. 
Pr>dB,799,  b;  800,  ai  900, b. 
PradiBtor,  804,  b. 
PmJialoTian  Jaa,  804,  b. 
PtBdioram  ServitDUa,  878,  a. 
PiwdluBt,  801,  a. 
Pmfaoiiu,  101,  b. 

"       Anhi,  S8.  b. 

"      Abboob,  fm,  a. 

"      Aqaarnn,  75.  b. 

*■       Caitronini,  801,  b. 

"       C1»«.i»,  eof,  b. 

"       Fkbrum,  ItS,  a. 

"       Juri  Dicunda.SSt,b. 

"       PrBlono,  8Ut  b. 

"      Vuilam.  803,  a. 

■•       Urbi,  803,  a. 
Piafstnra,  SSI,  a,  b. 
PtmfKm.  439,  b. 
Prafnniuii;  151.  a ;  430,  a. 
Praiudinuni,  804,  a 
PiBfuno,  47S,  a. 
pTBoaaBn.  000,  b. 
Pnapatea,  130,  a. 
Pmpoaitua,  804,  a. 
Prrra^iTa  C«aturia,  VT,  a ; 

PrarDfaliTa  Triboa,  lOOT,  b,  b. 
PrarogitivB,  1007,  b, 
PnM.  804,  b, 
Praacnplio,  804,  b. 
PnMM,  813,  b;  817,  a. 
Prsml,  890,  a. 

Prwlanli  Sautcraa,  883,  b ; 

808,  b. 
Pmtaiu,  OST,  b. 
PrBi«iUta  Pabala,  100,  b. 

Pnrt-iT,  903.  b. 
Prat«T  PerefTiana.  800,  a. 
Prator  Urtunoi.  800,  b. 
Prvtona  Actio,  17.  b. 
PrMona  Cuh<>n,  BOO,  b. 
Pratonui,  BOO.  b. 
Pntoriuai,  S07,  b. 
PrBTarir»ior.  875,  a, 
Pnttmatici,  074,  b. 
Pnndiun,  174,  d. 

Prautei  LapM,  807,  b. 

Pratiom,  807,  b. 
'Prancaria,  807,  b. 
'PraaoB,  807,  b. 
ripar^pUSaf,  B8I,  a. 
npaEitpfi'Aii,  780,  b. 
Prvcanum,  344,  a. 
PrBb«iuio,  1000.  b :  1001,  b. 
PrnluBi  or  Pnlun,  807,  b. 
PraBBBlia,  44.  a. 
•Praetar,  807.  b. 
nw»ri(p£(.  440,  a. 
PriMti,  843,  a, 
PriniMinui,  807,  b. 
PrimlpiUrif,  tSS,  a. 
PKmipiluB,  tSS,  a, 
PriBcapa  JnVBDintia,  418,  b. 
Phnoapa  SaaatDi,  800,  a ;  807, 

B- 

Prineipalaa  CaDititationaa,MM, 

PrincipM^O,  b ;  013,  b. 
Pnaciga  Prisdpalia  Via,  190, 

*Pniioa,  bos',  a. 
npi  wr,  870,  b. 


•PrMk,  80S,  a. 
PriTBta  Fbtib.  4S3,  a. 
PriTaian  JBa,KI,ai  Ul  a. 
PnTilafiOB,  961,  a. 
PnvigM,  31,  a. 
PriTi|Du,  Si,  B. 
Tlptdrnfn,  MS.  b. 
ni>arf»rii<»  YP^i,  80^  *. 
Praaiia,  S77,  b. 
ProamBealai,  ST7,  h. 
PnsTTu,  177,  b. 

npD&>A4,  mm, 

npoMXiB^,  168,  b ;  101,  a  ; 

004,  a. 
nptfaaXai,  800,  a. 
npg>Map*ir.  303,  b. 
np«>>ir«<i,SU,  b;  SM,*- 
npoxn^nrla,  140,  a. 
ProooBiul,  809,  b ;  813,  b. 
Pronralio  ProdifWnin,  810,  b. 
Praeurvtor,  10.  b ;  100,  a ;  444, 

b  ;  810.  ■  ;  814,  a. 
Prodi^ca,  810,  a. 
PiDdigiQin,  810,  a. 
Pi«licaa,3S8.  b;  3aS,B;  860, b. 


(.  ew,  b. 
i  -iO.b. 

.       M^.  811,B. 

1  fnXtf,  170,  b. 
.  «,  B. 

'  B,b  1  170,  a. 
811,  b. 

sot,  b. 

6t,n,.  811,  b. 
M.  )«S,  b. 
,  801,a. 
JJ  .  «.3«S,b. 


5 

& 

Si 

Hi 

nf»ri^ua,  019,  b. 
PnigFueT,  31,  B. 
Tlffmi.  3«l.  b. 

PfDjicieadi  Scrritaa,  878,  b. 
nix>r(,  370,  a. 
ProlctBKi,  Its,  a;  SOO, a. 
npMvrx,  005.  a. 
ItpoiiarTiim,  088,  a. 
UfiliayTlt,  089.  Ii. 
ProaBiartara,  177,  b. 
npof)4S«a,  811,*. 
Promtna,  093,  b. 
PTDBiaaor,  071,  a. 
npapr^^Tpim,  419,  a. 
TTpofinHTp^jtl,  819,  a. 
Promulix.  Vi,  a ;  1034,  b. 
PimoB,  tSS,  b. 
ProBiiKoiidaB,  in,  b. 
npfeoof,  038.  b. 
pTMiepaa,  t77,  b, 
Pmitptifl,  177,  b. 
Prmaba,  n3,  b. 
ProBQbi,  413.  B. 
PrOBDnii.  31,  a. 
npM^Mh.  390.  a. 
Pmpertj-raA  (Grmk],  391.  a. 
Propanj-tai  (Romu),  1O06,  b. 
PropniBenn,  151,  a. 
UpidliTiK.  393,  b ;  088,  a. 
UptiHlrit,  088,  B. 
Pn>prKt<ir.813,  b. 
np6ttvf,  894,  a. 
Proprieua.  374,  b ;  793,  li 
Pma,  891.  a. 
Ilpwpilf .  801,  a. 
lTp«ffi[i^(i»v,  971,  a. 
Pruacsuinn.WB,  b. 
HficKX^tt.  338,  a  ;  010,  b. 
Preacnbcrs.  8IS,  a. 
PnNcripti,  BIS.  a. 
ProacnjKio,  81S,  a. 
Uptaniniaif,  S3,  a. 
ProsactB,  840,  a. 
Pratcin,  840.  a. 
(Ipvawvusr.  738,  a. 
nptewror,  738,  m. 
np0^(,  313.  a. 
npMn-ijTi)c,98e,bi  898,  b. 
np»imr'nK  toB  6^iim,  81S,  b. 
DpoarifiSv,  SI,  b. 
npMrnfiJ««ai.  IS,  b. 
npMrf^Vfia,  083,  b. 
PmtiiDtca,  30S,  k 
nptwrtar,  914,  b. 
npdoTvXsf,  900,  a. 
npdvTvira,  390.  b. 
npurarMMffTik,  SOO,  b. 
Dpor/Aua  r4jii*¥,  019,  b. 
npaurif,  490.  a. 
npi>0Mp/«,  811,  b. 
npn^MFfifii  vi^n,  811,  b. 
apMepa,  314,  a ;  317,  a. 


IVmw.SM,  b:  mi.\ 
Hfttpwyia,  91%  b. 
Ptdtucm,  Sll,  a. 
*h<Mnaa,  8|8,  a. 
PiiifVLBtio,  7S,  b-  a 
PravomaTea,  4n,  b. 
IVMa.Sll.b. 
lUtitwH,  31S,  b. 
ProDBw  AiJiwiaai««M.Ra 
PraaiBoa  laAatia.  S3&.  t 
Pnzimna  PaberWi,  311,  i. 
PnideatMJM,  596,  a. 
nptXiMt,**!,*;  831,  a. - 
npaXic,  891,  a. 
Daijap^,  8B1,  a. 
■Prnann,  B18,  a. 
•PnooB,  818.  a. 
npvrania,  14S,  h. 
nparoMtav,  818, 
nfvTsraf.  108,  b  i  17^  StI,  b 
r^iav,  90,  b. 
taVt,  440,  a. 
•Paar,  818.  b. 
tiXm  or  VAW,  «i,  k 
■Pm,  818,  b. 

tf^ofui,  188,  b :  m.  b  1 IM,  a. 
tStf^,  818.b;  898.  bL 
*Pwua,  810,  b. 

'haDdoboaBiDm.  890.  a. 
*PBaadodictB«VM,  890,  k 
tndacAvrd'at  rp^^  * 
YniMJrrcpaf.  9M,  a. 
tnja^aprvfHwT  dtkv,  8V,  b. 
♦a«-.^  a  :  00.  b. 
*PiiDimjt)u«,  810^  bu 
■Paataen,  890,  b. 
f  »r#,  BM,  b. 

'Pt^Uka.  811,  a 
■PiyloB,  811,  a. 
*Ptariuos,  891,  • 
'Ptelea,  891.  a. 
'Plena,  811.  a. 
'Ptcraix.  891,  a. 
ITrvim'M'.  M4,  a. 
nniav,  7l»,b. 
Uwi^im,  891,  a. 

Pa  btrua,  S98,     331,  a ;  Sn.  k 

Pabn.  339,a. 

PabliON  FariB,4S3,k 

PoUicani,  811.  b. 

Pnblia  StTT,,  885.  a  ;  Bl.a. 

PnUrciB  Ln.  589,  a. 

PBbtfciatia  in  Rea  Afria.OHb. 

PnUtcnm,  89),  b. 

PablKQm  Jn,90l,B;  161,  a. 

Pgblicaa  Agn.U,  a;  7M,b 

PaUiita  U(,  8X9.  a. 

PnbUlia  Legn,  893,  a 

n*n<fcniA»£,  190,  a. 

riMTai,  SXS,  b. 

nK/Xw.43S,  b;  980;  a 

Pu«r,  SB3,  b. 

Pocilalm.  SIS,  k 

Poplca,  893.  b. 

PagillarM,  044,  a. 

PnSio,aW,  a. 

nayfiTxU,  8S3.  b. 

nnft'  BX3|  *>  i  TCI,  h. 

liwriiof*!^.  IBt,  h. 

TV<f^,  7S9,  b. 

nvur'P"!  49,  b. 

^6X^,  793.  a. 

nBill,78l,B. 

PullBnw,l31,b. 

n>Xw*.  314.  b;  7»t,. 

Pnlprtam,  968,  b. 

PnlTiBBT,  894.  b. 

PalTinna,  B94,  b. 

PaactDia,  907,  ft^ 

Papta  Lez.  983. ». 

PapiUaa,  311,  B ;  Slit  IWk 

b. 

PapiilBiii  Sataaitaaa,  h. 
Pnppia,  809.  a. 
n^P^r^a.  4«,  a. 
nupai,  494,  b. 
Ufm'Pi,  1017,  a. 

n^,  3oo,B. 

IIvfMvnfpMs  100,  a. 
Punficalioa,  004.  a. 
n»pMBrrWa,  300,  k. 


n.M.X^85I._a. 


Pwraaa,  OH.  ^ 
P«aal.8M,b. 
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"Dteiu,  148,  IL 
IvOia,  833,  b. 
IMitM,  aS9,  a. 

'uticabB,  Wl,  ft. 
"aticnli,  401,  ft. 
leT,  899,  b. 
Ict/Jim'i  S9T,  b. 
ivtiov,  m,  ft. 
Tvtift  8S7,  b. 
Iii£e$,  183,  a. 
PjcnoGonon,  8V, «. 
PjgMrift,  L,  n,  BIS,  ft. 
Prem-tu,  «5,  a. 
I^KoIampi*,  8S9, 
W4W,.. 
PTTOthnin,  8»,ft. 
PTTikmiM,  Btt,  b. 
Pyromacbn*  Liv**,  639,  b. 
>TTriiica,  8S1,  ft. 
PTiTbalu,  OS.  b. 
PTnia,I^,SS9,b. 
>7thia,  088,  ft. 
^hian  GftOMa,  819,  b. 
*ytho,  087^. 

'yzidiiift,  an,  b. 

yi'iM,  8ST,  b. 
Ptxo*,  897,  b. 

Q- 

toMliftmimft,  897,  b. 
iDwIiwM,  110.  bi  9»K*. 
luihftiilal,  n9i  ft. 
iDMtntarii,  719, «. 
juadriKS,  lH,b:  nt,h. 
jaadtifanu,  199,  b. 
loadriremH,  801,  b. 
JuadnipM,  747,  b. 
Juadn^Mm*,  898,  a. 
Juftdnplicatio,  19,  b. 
jnadroaria,  Ml,  a. 
ijuKsitw,  999,  ft. 
2<M(twm«,991,Bi  806,  b. 
{tuHtioMa  PtipatDs, 9iBa^  ft; 
SOD,  b. 

^iiMtatw  C]!uiiei,e»,b. 
inMom  Pntiddii,  898.  a. 
itnMtoiM  SwRj  PftlatU,8tV,  b. 
3<M«orii  Lodi,  Wl,  b, 
3DMUnnM,  931  (gbm)  j  190, 

b;  931,  >. 
3nMUn  Oatlvuii,  899^  ft. 
aqalM-Qoalea,  887,  b. 
Qnftlos,  IBS,  b. 
^nanti  Hhrnria  Aotk^  890,  b. 
ijiiftnaniift,  889,  b. 
IJaasillam,  188,  b ;  H3,  ft. 
:ja»ill<ii,  1S8,  b. 
iJuaiDorrin  Jmi  Dicondo,  189, 

b. 

ijuataorriri  'nmn  CnnBdft- 

r<im,  830,*;  IMt,b. 
i  'icrela  iBottetofi  TMUmMti, 

m,  b. 
itDinarjoa,  H8,  a. 
i^ainctilit,  191,  a. 
ijuiocniu,  no,  b;  901, a. 
)aiiid«ciinTin,  340,  b. 
IJiiinqaagenim.  630,  a. 
ijainqnatria,  Stt),  a. 
UniDqnatrai,  890.  ft. 
yulnqiMDnalift,  630,  h. 
Ijiiinqueiuialii,  S83,  a. 
^uiaqneraniM,  801,  b. 
(jiinqiiertiaiii,  751,  a. 
Quinquanri,  8M,  b. 
(juioqnoviri  Dfenaaili,  894,  a. 
Quiotanft,  990,  b ;  HI,  b. 
(juintia  Lax,  989,  a. 
Cjuintilia,  191,  a. 
Qairioalia,  831,  a. 
Qnirinalii  FlamoB,  449,  b. 
Qairiiiam  Jaa,  991,  a;  901,^ 
(Jniier,  789,  a. 
Qnod  Jam,  Actio,  H9,  b. 
gnonn  Bomw,  lotatdio- 

(w,  811,  ft. 

R.  T. 
Rum,  ISO,  a. 
Hniliat,  131,  b. 
•Raia,  833,  a. 
RamnflBMi,  749,  a. 
Ranuiei.  T43,  a, 
*Ruia.  B31.  a. 
'Ranancolni,  633,  ft. 
■Rapbanu.  839,  a. 
RaptBft  at  BapU  Bona,  tH  b  i 
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Raator,  839,  ft. 
RaatraB,  831,  a. 
RaUB,8e0,b. 

Ratiocubaa  Dittnhondia  Acbo, 

1090,  a. 
Raxor,lS8,*i  199,  a. 
R^M;  da  Raeepto,  Actio, 

RacuuMj^MO,  a. 
Rsetana^  889,  a. 
Rcciaaona  Aictio,  94^  a.  • 
Rsctor,  817,  a. 
R*cap«ntoraa,  IB,  b;  990,  b. 
Radft.  838,  a. 
Radanptor,  899,  b. 
RadbiUtoria  Actio,  893,  b. 
Radinienlniii,  699,  a. 
Raglft  Lax,  899,  a. 
Ragifn^om,  SN,  b. 
R«giaft  Saonran,  897,  b. 
RanU,839,b. 
Rai  Randn*  Escntkt,  19,  a. 
Rai  UHXia  at  PotMAetto,  980, 
b. 

Ralado,  800,  b. 
Ralogatio,  110,  ft. 
Retagatoa,  190,  a. 
Raaianeipalio,  3TI,  a ;  Ml,  b. 
Ramnta  Lax.  M|  a. 
RanoiiajnB,  k 
Ramu,  899,  a. 
Rapagnla,  998,  ft. 
Repetviidii,  899,  K 
R«plicatio,  10,  b. 
Rapoaitariiw,  979,  b. 
Rapotia,  099,  b. 
Rapadiiua,  971,  a. 
Ret,  974,  a. 

Conwralaa,  r4,  b. 

DivU  Jaria,  174,  a. 
"  Henditsite,r4,b. 
M  BnnaniJnna, 374, ft. 

buMbOaa,  TH.  b. 
*<  Inoorpetalaa,  974,  b. 
«  llftwjpi,874,b;  1060,a. 

Habaaa,r4,b. 
"  ■MHajMlpi,t74,b;  1088, 

-  Ftivata*.  r4,  ft. 
•*  PMm,IT4.a. 
••  R«bfioaKl7«,a. 

-  SmBtm^m,m. 

-  8BMta,r4,ft. 

"  Untmaitatia,  m,  a. 

"  Uiorift,97*,b;  I71,a. 
Raacriptam,  904,  b. 
Ra«Mnaa,U8,  a. 
RnpaUkai,  1081,  a. 
Rstlitalio  in  latagm,  894,  b. 
Raatitvtoiia  Actio,  941,  a. 
Rata,  890,  a. 
Retentia  Dotfa,  970,  k 
Retiarii,  470,  b. 
Retioniiua,  187,  b ;  8M,  k 
Retinaevla,  8H,  b. 
Retii,  890,  a. 
Rani.  90,  a ;  0T9,  a. 
Rax  Saorilkulna,  637,  ft,  b. 
Rax  SacriAeoa,  897,  a,  b. 
Rax  Saeraraift,  tOff,  b. 

•Rha,  en,  b. 

ToM/w,  709jb. 
'Vtttim'Stmi,  98,  a. 
TtfMac,  1097,  b. 
'PoW^CM,  93,  a. 
Taivnip,  810,  a. 
'Rbamiiu,  898,  a. 
*R^)haiiia,  838,  ft. 
*Rft[AaiMa,  898,  ft- 
T-^fc90,b. 
Rbada,8N,a. 

T^rMtftnia. 

TirrSh  838,  ft ;  fM,b. 

<Rbme,  816,  b. 
*RbiB0MnajS18,  b. 
'PivMnOn,  799,  b. 
TiWf,  444,  b. 
•PmvTifp,  444,  b. 
TMwv,W,  a. 
RhodiaLax,a89,a. 
•toi^tXt,  1094.  k 


*Rbambva,  898,  b. 
TdrTpaf,9M,k 
'M|va,0S9,ft. 
'P>;idi,89],b. 

Ttfm,  933,  ft. 

TBf*,83a,b. 

*Rb]rtft,  838.  b. 

•lUirtraa,  830,  a. 

Rica,  440,  b. 

RiciniuB,  899,  a. 

Rinn,  839,  a. 

IUmS,  IMl.b. 

RobtffBlia,  841,  ft. 

■Robar,  641,  ft. 

Robar,  113,  b. 

Rogara  Lanm,  980,  a. 

Rogatio,  580,  a. 

RogBtiatMiii  Aodpen,  OSO^a. 

RogfttioBem  pTM»nIrBn,580,ft, 

Ragfttionaa  LidaiB,  841,  a. 

Rotatono,  387,  k 

Ragiu,460,a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphaa,  480,  b. 

Rop^danceia,  454,  a. 

R<^,641,b. 

Roniii,  841,  b, 

•Reaa,  841.  b. 

Roaeia  naatralit  Lax,  965,  ft. 

■RoaBannva,  641,  b. 

Soatra.  841,  b. 

Roatnu  Cdamna,  t)0,  b, 

Raanata  Corona,  310,  b. 

Roatnifli,  809,  a. 

Rota,  331,  b ;  439,  ft. 

*RabMa,8U,B. 

*Rabriba,Ml,ft. 

Rabtift  Lax.  989,  a. 

Rubric*.  199,  a.  * 

Rnddat,  48D,b. 

Rndana.  841,  ft. 

Rndatatio,  919,  bi 

RvdiftHi,  478,  ft. 

Rndia,  470,  k 

Radni,  1041,  b. 

RnltUi,  1001,  b. 

Rftnptft,  480,  b. 

KiuaM,  B4i  b. 

RftpOteLMca, 085, b ;  819, a. 

Sfttabato^8<9.ft. 

RmaUom,  Stt,  b. 

Ruiliaiis  ActiOk  811,  b. 

Bntnw,Mt.b. 

8.  Y. 

SabanwD,  719.  a. 
■Sacobaram,  841.  a. 
Tarxvf^mi,  187,  b. 
Saoona,  1098,  a. 
SaeaUua.  819.  a. 
Sacana,  974.  a. 
Saeaidoa,  649,  a. 
Saeardotiam,  843,  a. 
S*eift,844,  ft. 

"     Gantilitift,  400,  b. 

"    Hmiiotpalia,  849,  ft. 

«  Ptinta.644,b. 
PBbHaa.844,a. 
Sactamanlo,  1048.  a. 
SacraBMDtnm,  07O,b;  1048,  b. 
Saonrivm,  649,  a. 
Saent*  Lacaa,  989,  b. 
Saeiifkwa,  8«,a. 
Saerifidan,  649,  a. 
SamOagliuii,  840,  b. 
Saerilagua,  640,  b. 
SftoraraDi  Alianatio,  480,  b. 
SacnraiB  DataataUo,  400,  b. 
Saaiim  Noramdiala,  435,  b. 
SaddlM,  407,  b. 
SMolara*  Lndi,  001,  b. 
SaenlftM,  847,  ft. 
*8af«i]a«aiB,  817,  ft. 
Xar>t*q.  897, «. 
Xitviw,  909,  b. 
8agMa,847,a. 
8a«ittani,  848,  a. 
J^^9Te,b. 
Baymatu  wiftii  tT8,a. 
Sagnmift,  848,  ft* 
Sagnlnm,  S18,». 
Sagaaa.848,  k 
^•,e09,b. 
•Salamaadm,  848,  H 
•Sal  AmnKMBOom,  8M,  ft. 
Sataauftia,  848.  b. 
XoA^MM.  848,  b. 
Iiiiiiiim,8l8,ft. 


Salif,  840.  b. 
SaliUoB.  890,  b. 
Saliiia,890^a;  lOH,  k 
SalinaB,  890,  b. 
*Salpa,  890,  b. 
^SalpiBx,  I.,  II.,  850,  k 
X4>>nyl,  ini,  b. 

Salt,  ima,  b. 

Sall-csUu,  890,  b. 
Sftlt-worka,  890,  ft;  109^  k 
Salwio,  690,  b.  * 
Salraa,699,k 

Salnannm  Intatdictiua,  549,  b 
SaltitBtona,  899,  b. 
Sanbaca,  Ktt,  b. 
Sambuditna,  899,  k 
■Samia  Tenm,  SUt,  b. 
*S«Biiia  Lana,  899,  k 
Samnitaa,  477,  a. 
'SampanboB,  898,  b. 
Sandal,  194, b;  904, a. 
Sandaliom,  899,  k 
Saadapilft.  490,  b. 
'Sandanchft,  8U,  k 
•Sandii,  694,  a. 
*SaBta]oB,  894,  a. 
£ai4{,  919,  b. 
Sapa,  1091,  b. 
*San>binu,  894,  a. 
Sarcopbagna,  4M^  ft. 
Saitmlaa,  694,  a. 
*Saida,  894,  a. 
Sardiaai,  000,  k 
•Sardonrt.  894,  b. 
Suiaaa,  489,  b. 
SanacoiB.  694,  k 
Sartago,  894,  b. 
SatiTB,  854,  b. 
SftUadatio,  19,  b. 
Sanra,894,k 
SatQmUx.980,bi  899^  ft. 
Satnmalift,  899,  k 
ZarvfWf,  Obo,  k 
•SatnwD,l.,IL,e98,ft. 
*8al7TU,  898,  ft. 
*Sftvnn,I.,n.,8M,ft. 

■Sftxifragtin,  880,  k 
8eaballan,995,b;  897,  ■. 
ScabUlan,  935,  b. 
Seal*,  aSO,  k 
Scala  OaBonia,  tlS,  k 
Sealea,  989,  b. 
XjcaX/t,  694,  a. 
Scaliai.  893,  b. 
ScalpellniB,«43,b. 
Scalptora.  8B0,  a. 
Sealptaiatam,  519,  k 
•SoanmoBia,  857,  ft. 
ScaButtM,  897,  a. 
*5eandi>,  857,  a. 
Softfttinia  Lax,  985,  k 
ZoaWpAi.  489,  k 
Scafdia,  897,  a. 
Scapua,  988,  b. 
£(dfiT.  317,  k 
Z«i«Mh)Bid.  999,  a. 
•Scana,  897,  a. 
Scaiift,90e,k 

Scanioi  Lodi,  008,  a  ;  093,  » 
'SoepftDOa,  8ST,  ft. 
•Scapinoa,  897,  b. 
rrfwptWi  US,  a. 
DnvmSvoc,  857,  b. 
&^«Tpa»,  897,  b. 
ScapCniQ,  897,  b-_  _ 

<•  Jxi!mf,899,ft. 
"J«j»..  899,  a. 

•SoUatw  Lapia,  898,  a. 
•Seboftiolaa,  6M,  a. 
■Sehanoa,  898,  a. 
SdwDBa,  696,  a. 
^nwU,  694,  a,  b. 

Zvatmf ,  8M,  a. 
Sebola,  148.  a. 
ibia.  700,  a. 

1081,  k 
£««Map/a.  989;  ft. 
ZiMtf^OOl,  k 

•S<4mla8,a. 
IMfcffT.k 
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•Sdillk,  AM,  a. 

Uinnx,  an,  k 

ScHtbaneui,  SMI,  L 
Z«p»fwM>,  IBO, 

SctpM,  SS7,  L 
Son,  871,  k. 

aciwDT,  rs,  b. 

ScitM  PooaU,  nO^  «. 
*8oinnM,  U8,  a. 

•Seolopu,  Ue,  b. 
•Scolopandn,  838,  h. 
■SoolopaBdnaB,  SM,  fa. 
*Scolopu.  858^  b. 
ItAtii.  m,  a. 
•Soolraos,  SM,  b. 
•Soombro^  SM,  fa. 

*soops.  ass,  h. 

*Soordtw,  aS8,  h. 

•Sogrodo*.  836,  b. 

■Scorod«MM,8Se,b. 

Beaniia,  MS,  t. 

•Scwpw,  IL,  SM,  b. 

•Seorpia,  III.,  8M,  L 

•Saarpio,  IV.,  8M,  a. 

•Soonnoetdw,  SM,  m. 

Soanaa,m,  a. 

8mw,  m,  a. 

BcnbB,  8H,  * ;  lOAS,  b. 

ScTiboDik  Ui,  3a»,  b  i  1068,*. 

ScnniiiM,  til,  b. 

ScnpIsM,  898,  k 

SenpU,  700,  %. 

teipta  Dgodscta,  AH,  b. 

8cnpt«n,  8M,  b. 

Scnptmnrii,  8M,  b. 

ScnpalsM,  8H,  b. 

ScrabM,  7«,  b. 

Scnpalut,  8»,  b  ;  lOM; 

Scalp«urm,  MO,  a. 

Sculpture,  860,  a;  BU,». 

SenpU  ilia,.  HO,  b. 

£nraA«,  8«l,  a. 

Z<M«i,  M7,  a. 

ScuttuB,eOO,k 

'Scrliam,  SSl.a. 

BeTuU,8e],  a. 

*Scrtal>,  II.,  861,  a. 

Sortba,U8,k 

ZiK«{,VH,k 

SecUtoTM,  46,  a. 

BMtio,  861,  k 

Sector,  861,  b. 

Sertonan  InUrdictafli,  Ht.h; 

esi,  b. 

Sacnnoala,  861,  k 
Smiuii,  861,  b. 
Sacniona,  ITT,  a. 
ZupaiMi  k 
Xupafjfot.  SSt,  k 
£<iDdx('t<*.  »)•  b. 
Xf  loTosf,  HB,  a. 
•Seliaon,  801,  a. 
Soliqnaxnua,  S6S, «. 
8«Ua,801,a. 
Z<!fiqra,  497,  «. 
SFmbclla,  MD,  a. 
Z>l«ii;»,fi»,b;  806,  (u 
Seniciotica,  BB3,  k 
SsiaantiTB  Farm,  436,  k 
SeniiHrai,  4(17,  a. 
ScBia,  SanuMik  110,  b;  UO, 

b :  HI,  a. 
SempnwiK  Lapa,  864,  a. 
Sempraala  Lm  da  Fi 


SMinaeia,  lOOL  a. 
Semuaciarina  PeaM,  647,  k 
S«Bato  (Aibaniaa),  168,  a. 
"     (RoiMB),  864,  b. 
"  (8paTtBa),47ll,k 
B«atoi',8M.  k 
SaaatoB,  864,  b. 
SeaataMMNMaltDB,  S70,  k 
"      ApnnuaDoM,  871,  a. 
"  Aitioiikianan,67l,a 
X      da  Bawhaaalibnt. 
W,  b ;  87S,  a. 

CalTituanm,  SST,  a ; 


R7a,k 


ClandiannM,  671.  b. 
Daaanuaanm,  87s,  a. 
Hadriaai,  STt,  a. 
Joadaaam,  871,  k 
JoBianu,  BT3,  k 
Laifiaaan,  8TS,  b. 
Liboaiaanm,  97Lb. 
HaeadoniaMUB,  071, 

IISS 


SaMtuoownltaH  MiMia- 

KOM,  on,  b. 

"       Naroniauia,  871,  k 

"      OrptuiiaaDB,  BT4,  a. 

*'      PataaiaaiiH,  074,  a. 

"      ParMcianu,  874,  a. 

**       PiaoniaBDM,  871,  b. 

"      Plaaciaana,  8T4t  a. 

"      PUaUaaiiB,  874,  %. 

"      Babriaaaa,  874,  k 

**      OabiBiaans,  874,  k 
Silaaiaanm,  874,  b. 

"  TartiilliaaB«,S74,b. 

"  Tr«ballMinm,RT9^ 

"      Tarailiaau,  075,  a. 

"      Valbiaana,  876,  a. 

"       VitiaaiaaaM,  075,  a. 

"      VolMiaanw,  OTS,  a. 
Bniona,ias,b;  1007,  k 
SepaUi*,  401,  a. 
SapCaMbar,  IBI.a. 
SapuaiTiri  Bp^oMa,  414,  a. 
Saptinatnia,  BM,  k 
Sapttnoabom,  875,  a. 
Saptiuft,  107,  a. 
Saptau,  no,  b:  HI,  a. 
Sapnlcbri  Vidati  Act«D,Mi,a; 

1049.  a. 
Sapalchn»,  481,  a. 
SaqaaatTVt,  40,  a. 
Sara,  M6,a. 
Sari^  r4,  a ;  1061,  k 
SaiioM,  OTS,  k 
*8aTpmM,  Oni,  a. 
■8«rprUum,0T»,k 
Sana,  070,  k 

Sarrad,  te.  NoMai,  MO,  k 
Semla,  870,  k 
Satta,  877.  a. 
Sarriaaa  Actio,  770,  k 
Sairilia  A|rrana  Lai,  500,  a. 

"      Glaucia  Lax,  834.  a. 

"  JadKjBnaUx,fi6l,>; 
906.  a. 
Sarrita*,  883.  a. 
Sarritataa,  877,  a. 
Sama  (Graak),  600.  k 
Senru  (RoMBii),  881  a. 
*Saa,  868,  a. 
'Saaamnm,  88",  a, 
Saacaacia,  no. HI,  a. 
SracoDi,  I10,bi  Ml, a. 
*SMelt,  888,  a. 
Saateitina,  880.  k 
Sarir  Tnrma  BqaitUI,  41B,  k 
Saviri,  117,  b. 
Sai  SBtriuia,4IS,  ft. 
S«xatnu,  no,  b. 
Sailana,  ISO,  b :  090, «. 
Saitahua,  8S0,  a. 
Seitilil,  101,  a. 
S«xiDU,eW,  b;  loot,  a. 
Shaara,  440.  a. 

Sbielda,  108,  a;  730,  b;  7», 

b;  OSO,  k 
Bhipt,  889,  k 

Shoa,  I68,b;  SOLbj  OOl.k 

Sibina,  480,  b. 

X,Sivt»t,  480,  k 

Sil>7l,  809,  a. 

SibjUini  Libri,  809,  a. 

Sica,  8B6,  a. 

Sicaxin*,  30e,b:  806,  a. 

Sicila,  806,  a. 

Sickla,  418,  b ;  806,  b. 

Siciticiu.  1001,  a. 

*S>cj»,  896,  a. 

■Sida,  800,  a. 

*3id*riUaLapit,800,B. 

^tiip^mTUm,  STO,  t. 

'Sidana,  OBO,  a. 

Sirllaria,  890,  a. 

*SlpUau.  800,  a. 

Sigma,  B33,  k 

Si|«a  MiliUria,  000,  a. 

Sirufer.  006,  k 

Sininan  Otnu,  k 

•8,1,  807.  k 

•Silar,  OBT,  k 

Silk,  079,  k 

Silantiirii.  OOt,  a. 

•3il(ii,897,k 

SiUa  Lax.  660,  a. 

Silicarii,  70,  a. 

Silioenuam^JOl,  b. 

•Silphinm.  098,  a. 

Siliqua,  1061,  a. 

•Siluroa,  890,  a. 

SUvB,  690,  k 

Siltui  atC«Eb«iiLax,B04,b. 


Klw,  H,  b. 
■Siaua,BH,a. 
■Siaapi,  898,  k 
Oiadoa,  718,  k 
*6iD0pM«  Tana,  M,  k 
Sinoa,  989,  k 
*SuM.806,k 
Sipariiim,  868,  b. 
•Smaa,8aO,k 
*Siawiua,8M,a. 
Ontnm,  800,  a. 
Sir^-rVw,  - 
Ilir 

'»!■ 

•Si. 
Sit 
TUj 
TUt 
Ttr 
Z<> 
Zit 

Z(T 


k 


.  .  ■"11.  I. 

•  riih.  610,k 

T,-,  Kfl,  a. 

f,  ftMJ,  ». 

£fiu..  ii'^J,  t. 

Z/fm  iiKm,  000,  k 

■Sina,90l,  a. 
aittjrb*.  SM,  k 
Sitola,  001,  a. 
8lat«a{Onak),000ik 
Slavaa  (BoMa),  883,  a. 
Sliiit.  4M,  k 
Stiagara,  404,  k 
•Smaragdaa,  HI,  k . 
•Snaiia,  HI,  k 
*8nilax,  HI,  b. 

*8mina,  HI,  k 
•Smrnu,  HI,  k 
Sobnaa,  SH,  b. 
Sobrinna,  177,  k 
Sooenlaa,  901,  k 
Sooma,  HI,  k 
Soeor,  n,k 
flooar  ManM,  31,  a. 
Sodataa.  Ml,k 
Socii,  on,  a. 
Socio,  Pro,  Aaio,  001,  k 
Sodw,  001;  a. 
Socnn,  31,  a. 
Socria  Hafaa,  31,  a. 
Soda)M,in,a. 
Sodalaa  ADfUtalaa,  117,  a. 
Sodalaa  Titu.  086,  a. 
Sodalitiam,  40,k 
Solaria*,  9n,  a;  SIS,  k 
Soloa,  904,  a. 
•Solaa,  II.,  OM,  k 
•Solea,  004.  k 
Solidoa,  in,  b. 
Solitaanlta.  004,  b ;  B4A,  a. 
Soliiua.  130,  a. 
Z4Xa{,368,a. 
Solna,  910,  k 
SatMio,  874,  k 
SophiMi^  483,  a. 
Tj^ftwTirHiattv,  113,  ft. 
*Sm(«Lai,OM,b. 
*Bat«i,  904,  k 
Z.p.i,4«.b. 
Soror,  177,  k 
Soitaa, OH,  a  1  001,k 
Oortilagi,  906,  ft. 
Zdarpa,  801,  a. 
Spade,  715,  k 
Spadenn,  407,  a ;  531,  k 
'SparianioB,  009,  a. 
Zx^MW,  934,  a. 
Spaifiu  CcnalitittiaB,  0%  k 
■Spartu.  905,  a. 
Spana,  409,  k 
ZnlAh  47£  a ;  Oil,  a. 
SnatioM,  154,  a. 
SpaarTHO,  b. 
SpM3UaHj4S,k 
Speolio,  116,  k 
Spwnlana,  HI,  a, 
Spaonlafia  LapU,  HI,  a. 
Spaoolabna,  900, « 
Zn!p>,900,k 
Znipu  PmIqi,  Ht,  1. 
Speonlam,  900,  a. 
Spaoas,  75,  k 
Zniplar,  7H,  a. 
Zrtlpn,  7H,  a. 
Spaaaiaiiaa,  347,  a. 
■Spbaoaloa,  000,  a. 
SpliMiitorivm,  103,  b ;  483,  k 
Ifwpa,  777,  a. 
Zfaipw,  139,  a. 

Zfd^t  ta3,k 


ZA«fwT4^.4H^k:nT,a. 
I#«pwn«#,777,a. 
Zte^tarurft,  48l.bi  7TT,a. 
*lr>"ihMn,9a0.a. 
ZfoU>q,  454,  b  i  84a,b;nM 
Zf(*^Mn(rai.  4»4.  k 
•ipfcax,  000,  a. 

z#a«.ooo,k 

Z^,  010,  a. 
Z*«^,  610^  ft. 
IftfiXamm,  ITT.  k 

Sphnaiia.  177,  k. 
8|icttlaM,4m,  k 


8piak,t»l,a. 
•Spina. 


|aBa,gOO,a. 
8pudia,4a4,k 
Spiaur  or  Sprathar.  00^ «. 
Spin.  OH,  k 
SFml>,«00,k 

Sr." 

•SpodiM.  000,  k 
Sp<dia,900,k 
Sp«nda,  573,  a. 
ZirnU,  344,  b ;  Ml,  a. 
8poBdM,671,k 
I-miifipu.  OW,  ft. 
ZaMaJtat,  010^  ft. 

•Sp^rKOOT.  k 

•SpowlTlBa,  907,  k 
Sp«Bfa,704.k 
Sp»Kia,704,k 
•^Mfia,  IL.  0O7,  k 
Spooaa,  OH,  k 
Spowaiia,  OH,  b;  Ot,  k 
SpaM>(>,5ll.B;  l*ia;k 
SpaBaDr,Ml.k 
Spoaaaa,  on.  k 
Spoitala,  007.  k 

«.  OOS,k 


Zniia&>4 
ZrrfjMT,! 
Zi^M(,0>e,a. 
SU^  am,  008.  a. 

a*»]mfM,m,  ft. 

8tBMft,9U,k 
*StBnnftm.  BIO^  k 
Stanrtardi,  HiktaaT,  Ml  a. 
ZrrfM^,  005,  ». 
Stater,  010,  k 
Siatara,  lOlI.  a, 
ZraO^Bi,  018,  a. 
Zrafl^.mbi  oak 
Stati  Diaa,  30^  k 
Staumaa,  HI,  k 
Slatia—  Fiad,  tl^a. 
StatMaaa  HvakapHna,  OlM- 
Slali*«  FaiM,  430,  k 
Stator.Mlift. 
Stata  Libar,  01^  ft. 
Staniaria  An,  OU,  a. 
Stataaiy,  Oil,  a. 
Statftteaa,  1041,  k 
Zrap«,lM,a. 
Zr«kai,4n,k 
ZWau,  077,  a. 
Zrj^,BSS,k 
Zrt^mrvUrai,  817,  ft. 
Zrtf  aVwaa,  877,  a. 
Zr^SftMf ,  300.  b. 
Zn^naxUnaa,  877,  ft. 
Zn^atwrUm,  97T,  a. 
SuicoliBU  Snritw,  8JB,  k 
Za6M.H4,b. 
StibftdiaN,  on,  k. 
•SubiflM,  OM,  k 
Stillicidii  Samtm,  878,  k 
StiUkidiBM,  678,  k 
Biilaa,flM.b, 
*StimM,0t5,a. 
Stipaadiani,  9H,  a. 
Stipaftdinte,  015,  a. 
Stipaft,  711,  k 
Stipalatio,  071,  a. 
BttpalplM',  97S,  a. 
8ti*a,80,a. 

•Sbriw, «».  a. 
•Stw^flOOwk 

Zwr*'*',  600,  b 

SlaU,OH.k 
ZrdpiMr,  4H.  k 
•SUMOMrHB,k 
•SMiaUa.O«L^ 
SUnm,  HI,  ft. 


Uigiii 


zed  oy 
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tnpilam,  Kl,  b. 
TpariiyU  *u3j,  WT,  b, 
rpanjyis,  93S,  b. 
tntgrm,  9S8,  a. 
trena,  »98,k. 

titB,  sn,  b. 
triril.  !»,  bi  SM, 
Striz,  KS,  b. 
TiMif><ira,97S,b;  OSl.b. 
Siromboa,  MB,  b. 
rpeYY6}^al,  8S0,  b. 
rpo^Mf,  119,  m. 

rprf^iyt,  aia,  k. 

trophiuin,  MS,  b. 
SiTODthion,  0S8,  b. 
Stioothoa,  938.  b. 
ErpovMc  iityiJui,  nS,  b. 
Strotithocam*lna,  MS,  b. 
iructor,  S79,  b. 
StTTchniu,  ess,  b. 
taiOQai  Jarii,  110,  ft. 
r4X«;,  S88,  K :  OtS,  E.  ■ 
nUtomm  Faiia,  490,  a. 
tiipnan,SS,b;  SOS,*;  533, b. 
nipdciov.  «8,  b, ». 
TDoaE,  4w,  b. 
irlu,  M4,  b. 

itpu,  ne,  >. 

umaor,  1S9,  b, 
iibc«Qtario,  IM, 
Saber,  OSS,  b. 
ubiUrii,  1093,  b. 
ubligaculam,  039,  b. 
ubrogan  Lefsm,  960,  k. 
nbscriptio  ConMria,  939,  m  ; 
ubseciTa,  37,  k.         [064,  b. 
ubsellium,  978,  b. 
abseHcA,  87S,  t. 
ubsignani,  103,  b. 
ubsiiiauo,  4S8,  >. 
ulotitatio  Pa^niit,  498,  b. 
ubtegmen,  993,  b. 
ubtemoD,  093,  b. 
ubncola,  1034,  b. 
uccanio,  B99,  b. 
iicceHor,  930,  b. 
ucciDCtoriuDi,  039,  b. 
ui'ciDctiu,  1034,  b, 
liacciniiiD,  93(1,  b.  , 
ujio^iTiif,  OSv,  b. 
vrofarriaf  ypa^ih  031, 
ndacio,  140,  a. 
adatoriam,  149,  a. 
uffibolnm.  10(1,  a. 
uStio,  463,  a. 
□ffragia  8m,  410, «. 
uffratiiiiin,  HI,  b. 
u^eitai,  S41,  b ;  033,  ft. 
uagTQndaniiiB,  400,  a. 
uiHer«dM,407,b;  409,  ft. 
BXai,  031,  ft. 
alci,  1043,  b. 
v\>MYtit,  931,  ft. 
Sulphur,  933,  b. 
alpicia  L«gM,  980,  ft. 
ulpicia  SempToiua  Lez,660,  ft. 
ufiSdAoiD*,  933,  b. 
vuiSaXaluti  mpaUmtf  iboh 
ii|i6oW,  1014,  ft.       [933,  b. 
vii6i)u*»,  Awi,  iiim,  033,  ft. 
liliSevXin,  734,  ft,  b. 
vp/iaxot,  033,  b. 

ufifispja,  m,b)  1011,  b. 

vit^ptU,  788,  ft. 
oifieiov,  038,  b. 
amtuari*  I^m,  034,  a. 
BvifUay/ia,  ni,  b. 
uYxXtrrvt  'EoXRvfOf  383,  h. 
vyKeiiierjaia,  49,  a. 
undial,  506,  a. 
MiKOf,  934,  b. 
ni'^^oi',  939,  ft. 
litudpot,  039,  ft. 
oviiyapicfr,  938,  b. 
uniyapo;,  B39,  b. 
vyylrua,  499,  ft. 
uj'yfMiii  499,  ft. 
vYYpaipi,  037,  a. 
vy70a^Ei{,  809,  b. 
vvoiot,  3M,  b. 
:irvai>i«,  037,  b. 
luvoiaiK,  938,  a. 
'.vviaala,  199,  b. 
ierwp/t,  139,  b  :  383,  ft. 
^tivrnVfia,  100,  ft. 
:nr<fUt.  *39,  a ;  997,  a. 
ItwrAtia,  1011,  b  I  1013,  ft. 
:avT(X{!f,  1011,  b. 
SmOiKn,  9n,  b. 


ZwrpcitpaKiCM,  1011,  b. 
S<ioT«taiui]ia,  e04,b;  84S,  ft; 
Soperflciftiiua,  938,  a.  (SB7,  a. 
SuperflciM,  038,  ft. 
Snpanmntemii,  13,  b. 
Snppftmm,  894,  •;  1094,  b. 
Snppftraa,  1094,  b. 
SappUotio,  on,  k 
Snppontitii,  477,  ft. 
SqprePMLje.TaamwtM,  883,  ft. 
Bnidu,  m,  a ;  900,  b. 
Snrmrr,  S41,  ft. 
XiptYh  «0.  b. 
Vfi^,  041,  ft. 
*Sa*,  038,  b. 
ZAiiorvM,  306,  ft. 
Siupeiiiiuft,  130,  ft. 
Zoevfrw,  041,  ft. 
ZimMts,  100,  ft. 
£6trr(iXac,  300,  a. 
Sword,  478,  a. 
*S;aalU,  030 Ji. 
^Sroaminoft,  MO,  b. 
*Sjm,VaO,h. 
*S;ooDU>rM,  930,  b, 
'SjanltM  Li^ia,  031,  b. 
•SjupliTtoa,  933,  b. 
8jinixwiiiMiD38,  b> 
Sfiidiciu,  378,  b. 
SjBthMia,  040,  ft. 
Srriiuc,  940,  b. 
Sjraaitift,  941,  a. 

T.  a 

*Tftbftiina,  043,  ft. 

Tftb«Uft,943,ft. 

Taballaria  Lag  eft,  943,  ft. 

TabeU«riai,943,k 

Tabellio,  Ml,  b. 

Tabenift,  043,  b. 

TaberaBonlam,  943,  b ;  9S7,  b. 

Table*,  ess,  a. 

TftbUnnni,  917,  ft. 

Tabula,  944,  a. 

Tabnlarii,  045,ft. 

Tabalannm,  949,  a. 

Tmlft,»U,ft. 

•Taoift,  IL,  949,  b. 

Tatvta,  098,  b. 
TM*lSt»»,  038,  b. 
TJAavra,  9SD,b. 
T^arrm',  047,  a. 
Ttlftria,  946,  b. 
TiXopoi,  188,  ft. 
TaXaala,  993,  «. 
TaXaotimm'^a,  993,  ft, 
Talaacio,  l»9,  b. 
Tftlntiua.  047, 
lUio,  010,  ft. 
•Talpft,g40,ft. 
Talna,  949,  ft. 
Tamboariaa,  lOSS^  ft. 
TaftUtt,  090,  ft. 
Tautda,  611,  a. 
•Taaw,99I,a. 
TftM,  991,  ft. 
'I^paa,99l,B. 
TapaU,  991,  ft. 
T>f4M,  497,  ft. 

•Tuudw,»l,k 

Tftnfttini  LBdi,001,ft:  00i,ft. 

TftiMto  Atwnift  Ux,  Wl,  b. 

TJ^,8>3,ft. 

T5m»it319,  b. 

Tanril  Lvdi,  003,  ft  j  609,  a. 

*TBitnt>,  991,  b. 

Tftua  (OTMk),  3«L  ft;  HO,  ft. 

Tftut  (Roman),  lOM,  ^  109,% 

TnlJapxai,  991,U 

TSj.(,39i,a. 

'Taxna,  093,  ft. 

TfCtmt,  969,  a. 

Tectoraa,  70,  a  i  736,  ft. 

Tadft,  949,  a. 

Titj'aw*'.  864,  b. 

Tagulft,  991,  ft. 

Ttixfovi  734,  b. 

Tttxifwoiit,  093,  ft. 

Tali  953,  ft. 

TtXafiOv,  133,  ft. 

Talanum**,  111,  a. 

Telaphioa,  096, ». 

TtXtra<,«»S,ft. 

*Tb1)*,  996,  ft. 

TfXuvJpxm,  996,  ft. 

TcXiSnrt)  996,  a. 

TAof,  900,  b :  956,  b. 

TiH«^.3U;95?,bt«S^ft. 


Tampion,  997,  k 
Tamponlia  Actio,  18*  ft. 
Tamporii  PnMuMio.  804,  b. 
Tanaa,  071,  b., 
'Tenthredo,  ftSO,  a. 
Tepidanam,  148,  U 
•TenbtntbD*,  090,  b. 
•Teredo,  990,  b. 
Terentilift  L«z,  580,  a. 
Terentini  Lndi,  601,  ft. 
TenniBftUft,  090,  b. 
Termini,  Ml,  a. 
Tarandiw,  1 10,  b;  340,  a;  991,  a 
Tenellaril.  715,  a. 
Teaaen,  099,  b. 
TetMndft,  e«L  b. 
Teata,  441,  a. 
Teatament,  900,  a. 
Tectauemaria  LMraa,  986,  a. 
Teatftmanti&etiD,  900,  a. 
TeatinwBtnm.  900,  a. 
Teatfttor,  000,  ft. 
TaKia,(ftl,b;  903. 
TeMndo,  OW,b;  90S,  b. 
'Teatodo,  IL,  906,  ft. 
Ttfpim{t3ai,b. 
TtrpdJpemwi',  381,  a. 
TttpaXavfa,  99S,  b. 
TtTpaopla,  333,  b. 
Tetrarcbft,  906,  a. 
TetrftrcksB,  906,  a. 
Tcn)apxfa,94A,b;  966,  ft. 
Ttrpripnf,  801,  b. 
*TBtn«,  060,  a. 
Tf^Ki&iW,  381,  a. 
TtrmpJnvTv,  of,  450,  b. 
•Tetttgomatia,  BM,  ft. 
*T«tiii,  006,  b. 
*Teath»,  900,  b. 
•Teathiw,  906,  b. 
•Tevtka,  906,  b. 
Taitorea,  951,  ft. 
Taxtricaa,  951,  a. 
Taxtrinam,  OU,  a. 
Oatpdf,  919.  a. 
eoAJfUM,  893,  a. 
SaAdutmi,  803,  a. 
ei\am<  S19,  a ;  803,  a. 
'TbalaaBoeramba,  906,  b. 
*TbalietnB,  006,  b. 
eoUa^ffpoi,  733,  b. 
e<A6»ia,  900,  b. 
eilKva,  1053,  b. 
•Ilapaia,  906,  b. 
edmiv.  456,  b. 
Thai|a)ift,O06,h. 

edprTXtdv,  19^  ft. 

ThiMtre,907,  a. 
etaTpo¥,  907,  a. 
ecorpiSinf,  071,  b. 
eMTfwniXKjTS,  b. 
Thaatnimi  WT,  a. 
^Thabaien  Lapit,  1171,  a. 
e^Kot,  457,  a. 
Theft,  3T0,  a ;  463,  a. 
*Tbaiaii,  071 ,  a, 
■TbelrameU,  971,  a. 
Thelxpuait,  071,  ft. 
*nel7pbanaD,  971,  a. 
nwoiM,  ATI,  Dl 
ThcodnaiaMM,  padftK,  ITS,  b. 
9(B\ay<jW|  jW,  la. 

o<«fHii>ui  on,  k. 

0twj>fii.  tM.  b  £  073,  a, 
6fuAAd,  ff73,  L 
et»p;r,  349,  a. 

343,  a  ;  973,  a. 
0l4^k.[a,  on,  a. 
etpdvtfd,  031,  a. 
Theiapantiea,  978,  a. 
ecpaxtvrute/,  733,  a. 
Ofpimns  493,  a. 
Theriaca,  079,  ft. 
eqpupixMi  l''^,  a. 
Therme,  143,  a ;  193,  a. 
Themwpalitini,  303,  ft ;  930,  b. 
*Themoa,  079.  b. 
eir«BD|W.  170,  aj  098, b. 
eiiaita,  079,  b. 
Thaamo^wria,  070,  a. 
OM|io4tAa«tt,  304,  b. 
OwjioWnii,  a,  a  i  84 ,  a  i  009,  a. 
6(011^,  On,  a. 
«»«ra,406,b:  010,  a. 
Tbeeaalian  CoBatitati<m,049,  b. 
SwvaAoKfrai,  791,  ft. 
0*rt(.  076,  b. 
e/aooc,  361,  b  i  977,  b. 
6wint  r'f  "nil  O90,  a. 
eoAlo,  I09i;  b. 
edXa(,07T.b. 
Olaait,  33,  a. 
nimztSBih  a. 


edpa(,990,a. 

Thoria  L«z,  077,  b. 

*Thoa,  078,  a. 

Thncaa,  477,  a. 

epdvuw,  978,  b. 

Spavtmi.  603,  a. 

Bahos,  BOS,  a. 

■Thnapia,  078,  b. 

*Tlu>DpalDa,  S76,  b. 

Threcai,  477,  a. 

ThreahoU,  934,  b. 

epn>«>&>',  49fl,a. 

*Thndacine,  078,  b. 

*Thridai,  978,  b. 

Thriaaa,  078,  b. 

OfH,  391,  a. 

Thraina,  078,  b, 

epnoXAff,  397,  b. 

evranfp,  409,  a. 

OvyarpttoSt,  409,  a. 

e«jiiAq,  908,  b. 

&viuaT*pu»,  1096,  b. 

ei&i,  914,  b;  934,  b. 
^    a«Xni>r,9l4,b:  S94,k 
"     '"^'ir'a,  919,ft;  n4,b. 
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the  Classics,  Fiction,  Sec ;  also,  many  splendidly  Embellished  Productions.  The 
■election  oS  woAb  includes  only  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  esteemed  Lit- 
erary Productions  oS  oar  times,  but  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  ihe  best  ex- 
ifldng  authorities  on  giTen  sul^ects.  This  new  Catalogue  has  been  constmdfnk 
tn(h  a  view  to  the  especial  use  of  prasons  forming  or  enriching  their  Literary  C<u^ 
lections,  as  well  as  to  aid  PrincipalB  ctf  District  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning, 
who  may  not  possess  any  reliable  means  of  finrming  a  true  estimate  of  any  produc- 
tion ;  to  all  such  it  commends  itself  by  its  e:q>lanatory  and  critical  notices.  The  val- 
uble  collection  described  in  this  Catalogue,  conusting  of  about  tuo  thoutaiul  vot 
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Copies  of  this  Catalogue  may  be  obtuned,  fine  of  expense,  hj  application 
to  the  ^E^iblishOTB  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 
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